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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  IX. 


The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus  and  successive  prefaces,  is  to 
furnish,  not  only  a  complete  Bible  Dictionary,  but  a  universal  reference-book  on  all 
subjects  of  religious  interest,  including  non-Christian  faiths  and  characters,  and  espe- 
cially the  biography  of  deceased  persons  in  public  positions  in  the  various  churches 
and  schools  of  philosophy  and  sacred  art.  In  the  present  volume  that  plan,  as  car- 
ried out  in  its  predecessors,  has  been  steadily  maintained.  The  progress  has  been 
more  rapid  as  the  task  approaches  its  completion.  Volume  X  is  already  Avell  in 
hand,  and  its  appearance  may  be  expected  in  about  one  year  from  this  time.  The 
Supplement,  for  which  much  material  is  even  now  ready,  will  immediately  follow 
thereafter,  bringing  up  all  arrearages  from  the  beginning.  The  Supplement  will 
include  everything  of  value  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie 
not  already  given  in  this  Gydopoedia. 

The  large  colored  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  yv\\\c\\  is  folded  in  a  pocket  in 
the  cover,  has  been  carefully  drawn  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  editor,  and 
embraces  all  the  latest  topographical  information,  including  the  observations  made 
during  his  recent  visit  to  that  region. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  special  contributors  (besides  the  editor  and  resj- 
ular  collaborators)  to  this  volume,  as  indicated  by  their  initials  subscribed  to  their 
respective  articles : 

G.  F.  C Professor  G.  F.  Comfort,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  C The  Kev.  J.  T.  Ckane,  D.D.,  of  the  Newark  Conference, 

W,  E,  G,  .  .  .  The  Rev,  W,  E,  Gkiffis,  Schenectadj',  N.  Y. 

D.  Y.  H The  Rev.  D.  Y.  Heisleu,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

(J.  F.  H Professor  G.  F.  Holmes,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

R,  H The  Rev,  R,  Huicheson,  A.M.,  Washington,  la. 

D.  P.  K Professor  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J, 

,J.  P,  L The  late  Professor  J,  P.  Lackoix,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

B.  P The  Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N,  P President  N.  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

P.  S Professor  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

A.  J,  S, .  . . .    Professor  A,  J,  Schem,  A,M.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

E.  de  S Bishop  E,  de  Schweinitz,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

,T,  L,  S The  Rev,  J,  L,  Sooy,  Lexington,  Ky. 

,r.  C,  S The  Rev.  .T.  C.  Stockbridge,  D.D.,  Providence,  R,  L 

W.  P,  S The  Rev,  W.  P,  Strickland,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  city. 

W,  J,  R.  T, . .  The  Rev,  W,  J.  R,  Taylor,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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RH. 


Rhabanus  (more  properly  Rabanus)  Maurus,  a 
(listiiigiiislied  German  tlieoloijian  and  prelate,  was  born 
of  French  parents,  named  Bctbiui,  at  INIentz,  about  776. 
On  the  completion  of  his  early  studies  at  Fulda,  in  Hesse, 
he  was  there  made  a  deacon  in  801 ;  and  he  betook  him- 
self to  Tours  the  following  year  to  enjoy  the  tuition  of 
the  famous  Alcuin,  who  is  said  to  have  surnamed  him 
the  ^[oor,  from  his  dark  complexion.  It  is  also  appar- 
ent from  his  writings  that  he  had  in  his  youth  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
became  head  of  the  convent  school  at  Fulda,  where  his 
successful  teaching  drew  around  him  many  pupils,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  nobility  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons.  In  8"22  he  was  consecrated  abbot; 
but  he  still  directed  the  seminary,  which  supplied  many 
able  teachers  for  the  Frankish  and  German  churches. 
On  a  complaint  of  the  monks  that  his  absorption  in  lit- 
erary pursuits  hindered  the  discharge  of  his  more  active 
conventual  duties,  he  retired  in  84"2.  He  was,  however, 
drawn  out  of  this  voluntary  seclusion,  in  847,  by  being 
made  archbishop  of  Mentz,  whence  he  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  received  the  epithet  of  Magnentiits.  In 
this  situation  he  was  the  opposer  and  persecutor  of 
(Jottschalk  (q.  v.),  who  advocated  the  doctrine  of  fire- 
destination.  Rabanus  founded  the  monastery  of  Mont 
St.  Pierre,  and  rebuilt  that  of  Kliugemunster.  In  850 
he  showed  great  devotion  in  relieving  the  poor  who 
had  suffered  from  a  flood.  In  852  he  presided  at  a 
council  held  in  his  metropolis.  He  died  Feb.  4,  856. 
His  intluence  was  great  among  the  churches  in  the 
diffusion  of  practical  piety,  and  he  had  several  illustri- 
ous disciples.  His  erudition  and  general  attainments 
were  respectable  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  as 
a  lecturer,  he  instructed  his  scholars  in  general  litera- 
ture and  science  as  well  as  theology.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  canonical  books  and  many  of  the 
Apocryphal  ones,  and  left  behind  him  numerous  trea- 
tises, sermons,  and  letters.  His  Opera  Omnia  were  edited 
by  Henin  and  Colvener  (Cologne,  1()27,  6  vols.  fol.).  See 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
t-ale, s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v.,  and  the  literature 
there  cited ;  also,  Johann,  IM  Vita  ac  Doctrina  Rhab. 
Mauri  Maqn.  (Jen.  1724) ;  Schwarz,  De  Eahano  Manro 
(Heidelb.1811);  DaM,  Lehen.ii. Schr.d.  Rah.  Maiir.  {Va\- 
da,  1828);  Kunstraan,  Ihh.  I/raban.  Maur.  (:Mainz,  1841). 

Rhabdos  ek  tes  riiizes  ('P«/3^oe  Ik  Ti]Q  pi^nQ, 
a  stem  out  of  the  root)  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
odes  of  St.  Cosmas,  surnamed  "  the  ^lelodist."  also  "  Hie- 
rosolymitauus,"  and  sometimes  "  Hieropolites."  Like 
liis  foster-brother  .John  of  Damascus,  Cosmas  became 
a  monk  of  St.  Sabas,  and,  against  his  will,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Maiuma,  near  Gaza,  by  .John,  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  about  A.D.  745.  He  led  a  holy 
life,  and  died  in  good  old  age  about  760.  Cosmas  was 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  poets.  He  wrote  on 
the  Nativity,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Purification, 
and  on  Gregory  Nazianzen.  His  fondness  for  types, 
boldness  in  their  application,  and  love  of  aajgregating 
them  make  him  the  Oriental  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  His 
hymns  are  much  used  and  praised  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
IX.— A 


and  he  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  14.     We  subjoin  the 
first  stanza  of  this  ode  in  Neale's  translation : 

"  Rod  of  the  Root  of  Jesse, 
Thiiu,  Flower  fif  Mary  l)orn, 
From  that  thick  shady  mouutain 
C'Min'st  glorious  forth  this  moru: 
Of  her,  ihe  ever  Virgin, 
Incarnate  wast  thou  mside, 
The  immaterial  Essence — 
Tlie  God  by  all  obeyed  ! 
Glory,  Lord,  thy  servants  pay 
To  thy  wondrous  might  to-day!" 

Corhp.  Neale,  flynms  of  the  Eastern.  Church,  p.  127  sq.; 
Miller,  Simjers  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  p.  16.     (U.  P. ) 

Rhanatosan  hemin  asothen  (Vavc'irijinav  ))/(Ti' 
ai'w^Ei')  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ode  by  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Studium,  or  the  "Hymnologist"  (q.  v),  of  which 
the  following  stanza  is  the  translation  of  Neale : 

"Rain  down,  ye  heav'ns,  eternal  bliss  I 
The  cherub-cliiud  to-dny 
Bears  Jesus  wlierc  his  Father  is, 
Along  the  starry  way." 

See  Neale's  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Ch.  p.  229  sq.  (B.  P.) 
Rhea,  Samuel  Audlev,  a  Presbyterian  missionary, 
was  born  in  Blountville.  East  Tenn.,  Jan.  23,  1827.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  East  Tennessee  in  1847, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  18ii0, 
and  was  ordained  Feb.  2,  1851.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Gawar,  Persia,  where  he 
labored  faithfully  for  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  removed  to  Seir,  another  part  of  the  Per- 
sian field,  where  he  remained  but  a  year  in  consequence 
of  declining  health.  Being  advised  by  his  physician  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  came  to  his  former  home, 
and  on  recovering  his  health  returned  to  his  post.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Oroomiah.  where  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  success  till  his  death,  Sept.  2, 1865.  (W.  P.  S.) 
Rhees,  Morgan  John  (l),a  Baptist  ndnister,  was 
born  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  Dec.  8,  1760.  He  de- 
voted himself  at  first  to  teaching;  but  having  studieil 
theology  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  he  entered 
the  ministry.  His  liberal  views  led  him  to  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  but,  dis- 
appointed by  its  excesses,  he  came  back  and  began  ex- 
pounding his  particular  views  in  a  quarterly  entitled 
The  Welsh  Treasury.  This  brought  him  into  some  dif- 
ficulties with  the  authorities,  and  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1704  as  the  protector  of  a  Welsh  colony. 
Here  he  travelled  through  the  Southern  and  M'estern 
states,  preaching  with  remarkable  success.  Having,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Benjannn  Rush,  inirchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  I'ennsylvania,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cambria,  he  planned  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  ho 
called  Beulah,  and  settled  there  with  a  conqiany  of 
Welsh  emigrants  in  1798.  He  remained  for  several 
years,  acting  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Benlali,  but 
finally  removed  to  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.,  where  he 
died,"Sept.  17,  1804.  One  of  his  sons  was  INF.  .1.  I.'hees, 
D.D.  (q.  v.).  His  earlier  jiroductions  were  publislied  in 
the  Welsh  language,  and  but  few  of  them  have  been 
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translated.  He  published  a  few  Orations  and  Dincovrfes 
ill  this  country,  which  evince  great  vivacity  and  elo- 
(luence. — Sprague, .  I  iiiiah  of' the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  344. 

Rhees,  Morgan  John  (2).  D.D..  a  Haptist  min- 
ister, was  liorii  at  S<iu)ersct,  Simcrset  Co.,  I'a.,  Oct.  2.'), 
1802.  He  devoted  himsclt"  at  lirst  to  law,  hej^an  prac- 
ticing in  May,  lH2(i,  and  gave  promise  of  great  success 
in  that  profession;  but,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
stutly  of  theology,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  temperance 
agent,  an<l  was  tinally  ordained  Sept.  i>,  182!l,  and  on 
April  1,  lf<;>0,  became  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Uorden- 
lown  and  Trenton,  N.  .1.  Here  he  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  .Jersey  State  Convention  for 
missionary  purposes  in  1829,  of  which  he  became  secre- 
tary', besides  being  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  editing  for  a  time 
the  Trmperuiice  /i( porter.  He  closed  his  connection 
with  the  church  at  Uordentown  in  1833,  retaining  that 
at  Trenton.  In  1840  he  also  resigned  tlie  latter  to 
become  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Hap- 
tist rublication  Society,  in  which  position  his  services 
proved  very  useful.  In  1843  he  l)ecame  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  wliere  he 
remained  until  1850,  when  lie  accepted  a  call  from  tlie 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  and  here, 
still  acting  as  recording  secretary  of  the  Board  of  the 
Missionary  Union  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Biljle 
Society,  death  closed  his  useful  career,  .Ian.  15,  1853. — 
Sprague,  Anncils  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  780. 

Rhe'gium  (Pi'iyiov,  prob.  from  pt^yvvpi,  alluding 
to  tlie  abrupt  character  of  the  coast).  The  mention  of 
this  Italian  town  (which  was  situated  on  the  Bruttian 
coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Jles- 
sina)  occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts  xxviii,  13)  in  the 
account  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after 
the  shipwreck  at  Malta.  But,  for  two  reas.ons,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  careful  attention.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the 
ligiires  on  its  coins  are  the  verj'  "  twin-brothers"  which 

gave  the  name  to 
Paul's  ship.  See 
Castor  AND  Pol- 
lux. Again,  the 
notice  of  the  in- 
termediate posi- 
tion of  Hhegiura ; 
the  waiting  there 
for  a  southerly  wind  to  carry  the  ship  through  the  strait ; 
the  run  to  Puteoli  with  such  a  wind  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  are  all  jioints  of  geographical  accuracy  which 
help  us  to  realize  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of 
the  place,  it  was  originally  a  (Ireek  colony  :  it  was  mis- 
erably destroyed  by  Di.mysius  of  Syracuse;  from  Au- 
gustus it  received  advantages  which  combined  with  its 
geographical  position  in  making  it  important  throiigli- 
out  the  duration  of  the  Homan  emjiire.  It  was  promi- 
nently associated,  in  the  iSIiildle  Ages,  with  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Unmans;  and  still  the  modern  R<';i>iio  is  a  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants.  Its  distance  across  the  strait  from  Messina 
is  only  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  tele- 
gra|di  siaiion  above  that  Sicilian  town. — Smith.  See 
Coiiybeare  and  Howson,  .S7.  Paul,  ii,  34',» ;  Lewin,  >S7. 
Piinl,  ii,  217  ;  Smith,  Diet,  oj'  Cltiss.  Gvoij.  s.  v. 

Rhemish  Testament,  a  Romish  version  of  the 
New  Ti'-t..  priuli'd  ai  K'biiuis.  France,  in  l.'iM2,  accom- 
panied with  copious  Holes  by  It'uman  Calholic  authors. 
This  version,  like  the  Douay  Old  Test.,  with  which  it  is 
generally  iHHiiid  up,  was  translated  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate.     Sii'  MoIAY  Biui.h:. 

Rhenferd,  .Iakoij,  n  (ierman  Orientalist,  was  born 
at  lMl»lilli<iin,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  Aug.  I,'),  Ut'A.  The 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  hestii<lifd  theology  at  Ham. 
(Ironingeii,  and  at  .Viiistenlain.  I''roui  lfi7«  to  UWO  he 
was  roi'tor  of  the  uyniiiasiuin  at  Fraiicker.  ami  then  re- 
turned to  Ainsterdaiu  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  He- 


brew. Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  1683  he  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  which  position  he 
held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  penetration,  souiiil  judgment,  and  possessed  a 
great  memory.  Hheiifenl  died  Oct.  7,  1712.  Of  his 
works  we  mention.  I>e  Aiitlrpiitate  Literarum  Judaica- 
rum  (Franeker,  ItliU): — (fhserrationi'x  tid  Loca  Hebrna 
Nori  Trsldmeuti  (^il)id.  17(15-7): — /)e  Antbnrchis  Eth- 
luiri-his  Ju'liporum  (ibid.  1702): — Hudiinenta  Grummati- 
cm  Harmonic(e  Linguarum  /Jebrcece,  Chaklaicce,  Syriacee, 
et  Arubica  (ibid.  1706). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale, 
s.  v.  Besides  editing  a  Syntagma  of  dissertations  by 
different  writers,  J)e  Stylo  Xori  Testamenti  (1701,  4to), 
he  luiblished  several  learned  dissertations.  These  have 
been  collected  and  issued  in  one  vol.  4to,  with  a  jireface 
by  D.  Mill,  and  an  '-Oratio  Fuiiebris"  by  professor  An- 
dala,  under  the  title  Jac.  Rhenferdi  Opei-a  Philologica, 
Digsertationibus  Exquhiti.idnii  A  rgnnienti  Constantia 
(Traj.  Khen.  1722).  Besides  discussing  such  Biblical 
subjects  as  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  6  aiCov  6  fieWwv  in  the  New  Test.,  the 
meaning  of  several  passages  in  the  same,  the  author 
treats  largely  on  points  of  Jewish  literature  and  archae- 
ology, and  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  Palmyrene  and 
Phceiiician  dialects,  and  other  points  of  interest  to  Ori- 
ental scholars. — Kit  to. 

Rhe'sa  ('P/jo-d)  is  a  name  given  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  27)  as  that  of  a  son  of  Zwrobabel 
and  father  of  Joanna,  being  evidently  the  same  with 
Rkphaiaii  (q.  v.),  given  in  the  Old.  Test.  (1  Chron.  iii, 
19-21)  as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  and  father  of  Hananiah. 
Lord  Hervey  fancifully  conjectures  that  Khesa  is  no 
person,  but  merely  the  title  Bosh,  i.  e.  "  prince,"  orig- 
inally attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  and  gradu- 
ally introduced  as  an  independent  name  into  the  ge- 
nealogy (Genealogies,  etc.,  p.  Ill,  114,  35G-360).  See 
Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rhesa,  L.  .Jedemin,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  born  June  9,  1777,  at  Carwitha,  near 
jMemel.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  garrison  chaplain  at 
Kiinigsberg;  in  1807  he  lectured  as  privat-docent  at 
the  university  there,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology.  From  1812  to  1815  he 
acted  as  army  chaplain,  and  after  1818  he  lectured  as 
professor  in  ordinary  and  doctor  of  theology,  being  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the  consistory  in  Kiinigs- 
berg. Rhesa  died  Aug.  30,  1840,  leaving  some  very 
important  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  Lithuanian  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  as,  Geschichfe  der  litthauischen  Bibel, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Religioiuigeschichte  der  iiordischen  Volker 
(KiJnigsberg,  1816)  : — Philosophisch-kritische  Anmerk- 
ungen  zur  litthauischen  Bibel  (ibid.  1816-24,  2  parts). 
Besides  these,  he  wrote  :  l)e  Primis,  qnos  dicunt  Sacror. 
lie/orniatorib.  in  Prussia  (ibid.  1823)  : — and  I)e  Primis 
Vestigiis  Religionis  Christ,  inter  Lithuanns  Propagatve 
(ibid.  1819).  See  Winer.  Ihrndb.  der  theolor;.  Literat.  \, 
809. 837 ;  ii,  731 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1061.     (B.  P.) 

Rhetorians.  An  Alexandrian  sect  of  this  name  is 
nieniioned  by  Pliilaster  as  foundeil  by  Khctorius,  and 
maintaining  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm  in  any 
heresy  whatever  (Philast.  Ilirr.  xci).  Augustine  re- 
marks that  tliis  seems  so  absurd  that  he  considers  it  in- 
credible (Aug.  liar.  Ixxii).  Pliilaster  is  the  original 
authority  for  the  existence  of  such  a  sect,  but  Pnedesti- 
natus  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  not  unknown  to 
him,  adiling  to  Philaster's  statement  that  they  advo- 
cated Christian  fellowship  with  all  who  believed  in  the 
Incarnation  tPra-dest.  Ihrr.  Ixxii).  Kveii  before  Phi- 
laster's lime  .\thanasius  mentioiKs  a  person  named  Khe- 
lorius.  whom  he  accuses  of  hoKling  the  opinion  that 
doctrines  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that  all  heretics 
are  right  in  their  own  way  {<:ontr.  Apollin.  S,  6) 
And  at  a  later  date  St.  John  Hamascene  enumerates  the 
yii-mftax»i  as  the  eighiy-eighth  in  his  catalogue  of 
ber.-su.s.  wlio.  it  seems  probable,  were  "knowledge  (or 
theology)  haters  '  in  the  sense  of  being  anti-do-uiatisLs 
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who  had  arisen  from  reaction  against  the  subtleties 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  Antiuchean  and  the  Alexandrian 
schools  of  theologians,  and  who  are  identical  with  the 
llhetorians  of  Philaster. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Rhinoceros.     See  Unicorn. 

Rhiiisbergers.     See  Collegiants. 

Rlio,  Giacomo,  brother  of  Giovanni,  was  born  at 
Milan,  Italy,  in  1593.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined  the 
order  of  St.  Ignatius,  and,  after  being  ordained  priest, 
lie  accompanied  Nicolas  Trigault  to  China.  Being  de- 
tained at  Macao,  he  aided  in  defending  the  town  against 
the  Dutch,  and  in  surrounding  it  with  new  fortifications 
(1G"2"2).  He  afterwards  penetrated  into  the  province  of 
Shan-si,  in  1G24,  where  he  preached  in  the  native  lan- 
guage with  fluency.  In  IGol  he  was  ordered  to  Pekin, 
where  he  was  employed,  with  P.  Adam  Schall,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  imperial  calendar.  Rho  died  in  China,  April 
27, 1G38.  He  left  only  one  work,  in  Italian — an  account 
of  his  voyage — entitled  Lettere  della  sua  Navigazione  e 
dt'lle  Cose  deW  Indie  (Milan,  1G2()),  but  he  is  said  to 
have  composed  many  works  in  Chinese  on  religion, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics.  See  Kircher,  China  Illus- 
trata. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bio<j.  Ghierale,  s.  v. 

Rho,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Jlilan  in  1590.  In  1G06  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Brera,  and,  after  a  time,  de- 
sired to  go  as  a  missionary  to  India.  But  his  superiors 
refused  to  grant  his  request,  and  he  continued  during 
his  whole  life  to  teach  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy. 
Kho  was,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  made  superior  of  a 
convent  at  Milan,  and  tinally  died  at  Rome,  Nov.  9, 
1G62.  He  left  several  works,  among  them,  Mnrfyi-ium 
Triam  Beutorum  e  Soc.  Jesu,  Pauli  Michi,  J  oh.  Goto,  et 
Jac.  Ghisai  (Florence,  1G28): — Inierroyationts  Apolo- 
yeticcB  (Lyons,  IG-ll) : — and  orations  on  various  ecclesi- 
astical subjects. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Rho'da  CPoCi],  Rose),  the  name  of  a  servant-maid 
who  announced  Peter's  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mar3''s 
house  after  his  miracidous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii, 
lo).    A.D.44.     See  Poutp:k. 

Rhodes  (PoSoc,  rosy),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  navigation, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  but  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject  poverty  by  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  tyr- 
anny and  rapacity  of  its  Turkish  rulers. 

I.  Scriptural  Notices.  —  The  Sept.  translators  place 
the  Ehodians  among  the  children  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,4), 
and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Isidore ;  but  Bochart  maintains  that  the  Khodians  are 
too  modern  to  have  been  planted  there  by  any  immedi- 
ate son  of  Javan,  and  considers  that  Moses  rather  in- 
tended the  Gauls  on  the  Mediterranean  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  near  Marseilles,  where  there  was 
a  district  called  Rhodanusia,  and  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  They  also  render  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  "children  of 
tlie  Hhodians,"  instead  of,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  children 
of  Dedan."  Calmet  considers  it  prol)able  that  here  they 
read  "  children  of  Redan,  or  Rodan,"  but  that  in  Gen.  x, 
4  they  read  "  Dedan,"  as  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  time 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant 
we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes  (1  Mace. 
XV,  23).  Paul  touched  there  on  his  return  voyage  to 
Syria  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi,  I). 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  from  the  ship.  The 
daj'  before  he' had  been  at  Cos,  an  island  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  from  Rhodes  he  proceeded  eastwards  to  Pat- 
ara,  in  Lycia.  It  seems,  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative,  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
north-west,  as  it  very  often  does  in  that  part  of  the 
Levant.  Two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great 
ciinnected  with  Rhodes  are  well  worthy  of  mention  here. 
When  he  went  to  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  last  re- 
publican struggle,  he  found  that  the  city  had  suffered 
much  from  Cassius,  and  gave  liberal  sums  to  restore  it 


(Josejihus,  Ant.  xiv,  14,  3).  Here,  also,  after  the  battle 
of  Actiuni,  he  met  Augustus  and  secured  his  favor  (ibid. 
xv,G,G). 

II.  Histori/. — Rhodes  was  an  ancient  Dorian  selilc- 
ment  made,  probably,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus; but  in  process  of  time  the  different  races  be- 
came fused  together  and  were  distinguished  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  They  built  the  superb  city  of 
Rhodes  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  thus 
took  advantage  of  the  magnificent  harbor  which  the 
earlier  settlers  had  overlooked.  After  this  it  prospered 
greatly  and  passed  through  various  fortunes  in  a  polit- 
ical respect,  becoming  i'or  a  time  connected  with  the 
Carian  dynasty,  then  with  the  Persian  emyiire,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  became  famous  for  a  memorable  siege  it 
sustained  against  the  arms  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes, 
from  whom  it  obtained  honorable  terms  of  peace.  The 
citizens  now  set  themselves  to  clear  the  ^gean  Sea  of 
pirates,  an  enterprise  in  which  they  completely  succeed- 
ed ;  and  it  was  to  their  exertions  that  merchants  owed 
the  safety  of  their  ships  and  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing their  commerce.  The  mercantile  tastes  and  honor- 
able character  of  this  people  procured  them  the  good- 
will of  all  the  civilized  world.  They  possessed  in  per- 
fection those  virtues  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  so  lamentaljly  deficient.  They  were  upright,  con- 
scientious, and  prudent.  While  they  cultivated  trade 
they  did  not  neglect  science,  literature,  and  art;  and, 
though  the  time  of  their  prosperity  was  subsequent  to 
the  decline  of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  the 
Rhodian  ajra  was  a  long  and  a  happy  one.  The  people 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  maintained  through- 
out the  Roman  period  their  independence;  and,  while 
they  faithfully  kept  every  article  of  their  treaties,  they 
avoided  anything  like  servility.  In  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  Rhodes  was  not  only  free  itself,  but  exteiui- 
ed  the  advantages  of  its  free  constitution  to  many  of 
the  surrounding  islands  and  a  considerable  district  in 
Caria  on  the  opposite  coast.  Nor  was  Rhodes  by  any 
means  despicable  in  literary  reputation.  Cleobulus, 
reckoned  among  the  seven  sages,  was  a  Rhodian ;  Cal- 
limachus  and  Apollonius  were  eminent  as  poets;  and 
eloquence  was  understood  and  cherished  in  Rhodes 
when  it  was  all  but  extinct  in  every  other  part  of 
Greece.  Cicero  went  to  study  here,  and  the  young  Ro- 
man nobles  maile  Rhodes  their  university  as  they  had 
formerly  done  with  Athens. 

Under  Constantine  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
"  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was  the  last  place  where 
the  Christians  of  the  East  held  out  against  the  advanc- 
ing Saracens;  and  subsequently  it  was  once  more  fa- 
mous as  the  home  and  fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John.  The  most  prominent  remains  of  the  city  and 
harbor  are  memorials  of  those  knights. 

In  modern  times  Rhodes  has  been  chiefly  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  military  order,  under 
whom  it  obtained  great  celebrity  by  its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  Turks;  but  in  the  time  of  Soliman  the 
Great  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  and  the  island 
was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  under  whom  it 
has  since  continued.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  Turkish 
pasha,  who  exercises  despotic  sway,  seizes  upon  the 
property  of  the  people  at  his  pleasure,  and  from  whose 
vigilant  rapacity  scarcely  anything  can  be  concealetl. 
Under  this  iron  rule  the  inhabitants  are  ground  to  pov- 
erty and  the  island  is  becoming  rapidly  depopulated. 

III.  Description  and  Remains.  —  Rhodes  is  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty -four 
leagues  in  circumference,  twenty  leagues  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  six  broad.  In  the  centre  is 
a  lofty  mountain  named  Artemira,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  whole  island ;  of  the  elevated  coast  of  Car- 
mania,  on  the  north;  the  archipelago,  studded  with  nu- 
merous islands,  on  the  north-west;  Mount  Ida,  veiled  in 
clouds,  on  the  south-west;  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
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waters  that  wash  the  shores  of  Africa  on  the  south  and 
south-east.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times  and  is  still 
celebrated  for  its  delightful  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
its  soil.  The  gardens  are  filled  with  delicious  fruit,  ev- 
ery gale  is  scented  with  the  most  powerful  fragrance 
wafte<l  from  the  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  and 
the  numberless  aromatic  herbs  exhale  such  a  profusion 
of  the  richest  odors  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems 
impregnated  with  spic}'^  perfume.  It  is  well  watered 
by  the  river  Candura  and  numerous  smaller  streams 
and  rivulets  that  spring  from  the  shady  sides  of  Mount 
Artemira.  It  contains  two  cities — Rhodes,  the  capital, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks  and  a  small  number  of 
Jews;  and  the  ancient  Lindus,  now  reduced  to  a  ham- 
let, peopled  by  Greeks  who  are  almost  all  engaged  in 
commerce.  Besides  these  there  are  five  villages  occu- 
pied by  Turks  and  a  small  number  of  Jews,  and  five 
towns  and  furty-one  villages  inhabited  by  (Ireeks.  The 
whole  population  was  estimated  by  Savary  at  .3(5,500; 
but  Turner,  a  later  traveller,  estimates  them  only  at 
20,000,  of  whom  14,000  were  Greeks  and  6000  Turks, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  Jews  residing  chiefly  in  the 
capital. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  is  famous  for  its  huge  brazen 
statue  of  Apollo,  called  Colossus,  which  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  liarbor,  and  was  so  high  that  ships  passed 
in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares 
of  Lindus,  the  disciple  of  Lysi()pus;  its  height  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  twelve  years  were  oc- 
cupied in  its  construction.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III,  Kuorgetes,  king 
of  Kgypt,  after  having  stood  tifty-six  years.  The  brass 
of  which  it  was  composed  was  a  load  for  nine  hundred 
camels.  Its  extremities  were  sustained  by  sixty  pil- 
lars of  marble,  and  a  winding  staircase  led  up  to  the 
top,  whence  a  view  might  be  obtained  of  Syria  and 
the  ships  proceeding  to  Kgypt  in  a  large  looking-glass 
suspended  to  the  neck  of  the  statue.  There  is  not  a 
single  vestige  of  this  celebrated  work  of  art  now  re- 
maining. The  present  antiipiities  of  Rhfides  reach  no 
further  back  than  the  residence  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.     The  remains  of  their  fine  old  for- 


tress, of  great  size  and  strength,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  cells  of  the  Knights  are  entire,  but  the  sanctuary 
has  been  converted  bj'.  the  Turks  into  a  magazine  for 
military  stores.  The  early  coins  of  Rhodes  bear  the 
conventional  rose-flower,  with  the  name  of  the  island, 
on  one  side,  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  radiated  like  the 


Early  Coin  of  Rhodes. 


sun,  on  the  other.  It  was  a  proverb  that  the  sun  shone 
every  day  in  Rhodes. 

See  Meursius,  Ik  Rhodo  fAmst.  1G75) ;  Coronelli,  hola 
di  Jiodi  (Ven.  1702);  Vaii\scn,  Descriptio  Rhodi  (Gott. 
1818);  Host, R/wdus  (Alton.  1823);  MeugefVurr/exc/ik/i/e 
vmi  Rhodus  (Cologne,  1827) ;  and  especially  Rottier,  Les 
Monunieiit.'i  de  RJiudes  (Brussels,  1828) ;  Ross,  Reiien  navh 
Rhodes  (Halle,  1852);  Berg,  Die  Inset  Rhudus  (Bruns- 
wick, 18G1). 

Rhodes,  Alexandre  de,  a  French  missionary, 
was  born  at  Avignon,  IMarch  15,  1,591.  In  l()12  he  was 
admilted  to  the  Order  of  .Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  after  long 
solicitation  received  permission  to  go  to  India  as  a  mis- 
sionary. In  the  spring  of  IGIO  he  left  Lisbon,  but  on 
arriving  at  (ioa  was  detained  under  various  pretexts 
until  1G23,  when  he  went  on  to  IVIacao.  He  desired  to 
penetrate  into  Japan,  and  devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of 
the  language;  but  the  great  severity  which  was  exer- 
cised against  Christians  obliged  him  to  abandon  his 
project.  He  went  into  Cocbin-('liina,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  months  began  to  preach  in  the  native  idiom.  In 
1(>27  he  passed  into  Toncpun,  and  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  king ;  but  the  jealousy  of  courtiers  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  Ids  labor.  An  e(lict  was  launched  against  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Rhodes  was  expelled.     He  re- 
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turned  to  Macao  and  remained  ten  years,  teaching  and 
travelling  through  the  province  of  Canton.  He  still 
desired  to  return  to  Cochin-China,  and  was  again  met 
by  persecution — this  time  barely  escaping  with  his  life, 
b,eing  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  (1G46).  On 
his  way  to  Europe  he  was  imprisoned  at  Java,  which 
changed  his  plan  of  travel.  He  embarked  for  Macas- 
sar, visited  Bantam  and  Savata,  and  in  lti48  travelled 
through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Persia  as  well  as  Armenia, 
and  finally  left  Smyrna  for  Genoa.  The  three  years 
following  he  spent  quietly  at  Rome,  but  his  passion  for 
travel  caused  him  to  start  on  a  second  expedition  to 
Persia  at  the  head  of  a  new  missionary  enterprise.  He 
died  in  that  countrv  Nov.  5,  16G0.  Khodes's  writings 
are  chiefly  narratives  of  travel,  and  are  generally  cor- 
rect. We  may  mention,  Rehtzione  di  f'elici  Successi  della 
Santa  Fide  nel  Regno  di  Tunckino  (Rome,  1650): — Dic- 
tionarium  Annamiticum,  Lusitanuni,  et  Lafinum  (ibid. 
1(551)  : — Sommuire  des  divers  Voyages  et  Missions  Apos- 
toliques  du  P.  A.  de  Rhodes,  etc.  (Paris,  lGo3).  See 
Sotovel,  Bihl.  Script.  Soc.  Jesu.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Rhodes,  Georges  de,  brother  of  Alexandre,  was 
born  at  Avignon  in  1597.  He  embraced  the  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius  at  Lyons  in  1G13,  taught  rhetoric  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Notre  Dame  in  that  cit}',  and  was  its  director  for 
twenty-seven  years.  He  died  May  17,  1G61.  Of  his 
writings  we  have,  Dispntutiones  Theologice  Scholasticfe 
(Lyons,  1G61,  1671,  1676):  —  Pftilosophia.  Periputetica 
(ibid.  1671). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rhod'ocus  ('Po^oKOc),  a  Jew  who  betrayed  the 
plans  of  his  countrymen  to  Antiochus  Eupator.  His 
treason  was  discovered,  and  he  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment (2  Mace,  xiii,  21). 

Rhodon.     See  Rose. 

Rho'dus  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).     See  Rhodes. 

RhcetUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  (1)  was  king  of  the 
IVEarrubians,  a  son  of  Phorcys,  and  father  to  Anehemo- 
lus,  of  whom  Virgil  says  that  he  defiled  the  bed  of  his 
stepmother  Casperia.  (2)  Acentaur  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Pirithous,  who  was  wounded  by  Dryas,  and  fled. 
(3)  A  giant  who  was  killed  by  Bacchus. 

Rhopalus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
numerous  sons  of  Hercules.  His  son  was  named  Pha>s- 
tus,  and  built  a  city  in  Crete,  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name. 

Rhythia,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  be- 
loved of  A|iollo,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Corybantes.  An  ancient  town  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Crete  derives  from  her  its  name — Rhytion. 

Riario,  Raphael  Galeotto,  an  Italian  prelate, 
better  known  as  cardinal  Riario,  was  born  at  Savona, 
May  3,  1451.  He  was  in  great  favor  with  Sixtus  IV, 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1477,  and  after- 
wards conferred  upon  him  several  bishoprics  and  arch- 
bishoprics, together  with  the  abbeys  of  Monte-Casino 
and  Cava.  During  the  fetes  which  celebrated  his  ele- 
vation to  the  cardinalate,  Lorenzo  de"  IMedici  and  his  son 
were  assassinated.  The  new  cardinal  did  not  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  Florentines,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  plot,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  near  the  altar 
at  which  he  was  officiating.  Under  Alexander  VI  he 
took  refuge  in  France,  in  his  see  of  Treguier,  but  returned 
to  Italy  on  the  election  of  Pius  III.  He  afterwards  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  cardinal  Petrucci  against 
Leo  X,  who  generously  pardoned  his  offence.  It  is  said 
that  cardinal  Riario  was  the  first  to  introduce  theatrical 
representations  in  Rome.  He  died  July  7,  1521.  See 
Annul.  Eccl.  1472-84;  Panvinio,  Vita  di  Sisto  IV; 
Infessura,  Diai'io  Rom. ;  Ammanati,  Epistola  548  ad 
Fr.  Gonzagam,  p.  821. —  Hoefer,  A\mi\  Biog.  Genercde, 
S.  V. 

Rib,  in  architecture,  is  a  projecting  band  on  a  ceil- 
ing, etc.  In  Middle-age  ardiitecture  ribs  are  very  ex- 
tensively employed  to  ornament  ceilings,  both  flat  and 


Oxford  Cathedral,  cir.  IISO. 

vaulted ;  more  especially  the  latter,  when  groined.     In 

the  earliest  Norman  vaulting  the  ribs  generally  consist 

of  mere  flat  bands  cross- 

ing  the  vault  at  right 

angles,   the    groins   as 

well  as  the  apex  being 

left  perfectly  plain.    As 

the  style  advances  the 

ribs   become  moulded, 

and  are  also  applied  to     „^    ,    . 

^,  „  ■  ,  Westminster  Abbey,  cir.  1220. 

the     gronis,    and    arfr  ■" 

sometimes  enriched  with  zigzags  and  other  ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  style,  with  carved  bosses. at  the  inter- 
sections, as  in  the 
churches  of  Iffley, 
Oxfordshire,  and 
Elkstone,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

In  Early  English 
vaulting,  and  that 
of  all  subsequent  pe- 
riods, the  groins  are 
invariably  covered 
by  ribs,  and  the  in- 
tersections are  generally  ornamented  with  bosses  or 
other  decorations,  as  is  the  case  in  the  chapter-house 
at  Oxford.  In  the  Early  English  style  it  is  seldom  that 
more  ribs  are  used  than  those  which  cross  the  vault  at 
right  angles  (cross -springers)  and  the  (diagonal)  ribs 
upon  the  groins,  with  sometimes  one  at  the  ape.x. 

In  the  Decorated  style  additional  ribs  are  introduced 
between  the  diagonal  and  cross-springers  following  the 
curve  of  the  vault,  and  frequently  also  in  otiier  parrs 
running  in  different  directions,  and  uniting  the  whole 
into  a  kind  of  net- work,  as  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
Gloucestershire.  The  apex  of  the  vault  is  almost  inva- 
riably occupied  by  a  rib,  which  is  often  slightly  curved 
upwards  between  the  bosses.  When  they  are  numerous, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  more  imjiortant  ribs 
are  of  larger  size  than  the  others.     In  this  style  the 


Gloucester  Cathedral,  cir.  1320. 


Thornton  Abbey,  Liucolushire,  cir.  1420. 
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ril)9  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  the  characteristic 
ornament,  tlie  biill-tloirer. 

In  onlinary  Perpcmlicitlar  vaulting;,  ribs  are  applied 
niiicli  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  style,  but 
ihev  are  sometimes  employed  in  greater  prolusion  and 
in  inore  complicated  arrangements,  by  which  the  effect 
is  bv  no  means  always  improved,  as  at  St.  Mary  IJed- 
cliffe  Cliurch.  Bristol.  Iw/cm-tnicery  vaulting  the  ribs 
radiate  from  the  springing  of  each  pendentive,  and  gen- 
erallv  become  multiplied  as  they  rise  upwards,  so  that 
tl\e  whole  surface  is  covered  witli  tracery,  which  is  usu- 
allv  enriched  with  featherings  and  other  decorations. 


Divinity  School,  tixI'.Md. 

^lany  churches,  and  some  other  ancient  buildings, 
have  raised  ceilings,  of  wood  or  plaster,  formed  on  the 
undersides  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  A  few  of  these, 
wliich  are  as  old  as  the  Decorated  and  Early  English 
styles,  are  sparingly  ornamented  with  small  ribs;  there 
is  generally  one  along  the  top  and  others  crossing  it  at 
considerable  intervals.  In  some  instances  the  ribs  are 
more  innnerous  in  both  directions,  so  as  to  divide  the 
surface  into  rectangular  compartments,  or  jianels. 


Wymington,  Bedfordshire. 


In  the  Perpendicular  style  ceilings  of  this  kind  are 
almost  invarial)ly  formed  in  C((H/s,which  are  divided  into 
s(piares  by  small  ribs  with  bosses,  shields,  or  flowers  at 
the  intersections.  Flat  ceilings  also,  which  are  coinmon 
in  this  style,  are  frequently  divided  into  sipiarcs,  and 
sometimes  into  otlier  patterns,  by  moulded  ril)s.  In  tiie 
lime  of  ipieen  Elizabeth  and  .James  I,  ril)s  were  much 
used  on  plaster  ceilings,  and  were  often  arranged  with 
consideralde  intricacy:  at  this  period  the  intersections 
were  usually  cither  plain,  or  ornamented  with  small 
pendants.  In  8<ime  districts  the  purlins  of  a  roof  are 
called  ril)s. — Parker,  (Jloxsary  of  A  rchitvcture,  s.  v. 

i;[|{  ("Sli.  tfiiti,  (ien.  ii,  21,  22,  a  side,  as  often  ren- 
dered ;  ( 'hald.  "5^',  Dan.  vii,  h),  the  part  of  Adam  taken 
to  form  his  wife  ((Jen.  ut  sup.).     See  Evk. 

In  the  expression  "fifth  rib"  (2  Sam.  ii,  23;  iii,  27;  iv, 
(i:  XX,  10),  the  original  has  simply _/?/?A  ("d"?n,  chi'tmesh, 
"lifih  fiart"  in  (ien.  xlvii,  2(i). 

Ribadeneira,  Pkdro,  a  zealous  .Jesuit,  pupil  of 
l.oyoln.  and  industrious  writer,  was  born  at  Tolcchi,  Nov. 
1,  l.")27.  He  was  .sent  to  Home  while  yotnisr,  and  re- 
ceived by  Loyola  into  his  order  in  l.'J4(),  before  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  pope.  In  l.'>)2  liibndencira  re- 
moved to  Paris  for  further  studies  in  pliiloso|ihy  and 
tlieology,  and  lliree  years  later  to  Padua,  where  he  com- 
jiletcd  liis  studies.     In  1549  he  became  teacher  of  rhet- 


oric at  Palermo.  In  1552  he  returned  to  Rome  and 
lal)ored  effectively  for  the  instituting  of  the  Collegium 
tiermanicum.  Loyola  sent  him  to  Belgium  in  1555,  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  .Jesuitism,  more  par- 
ticularly to  secure  permission  of  Piiilip  II  to  introduce 
the  order,  lie  succeeded  in  ids  mission,  and  contributed 
by  direct  labors  as  a  preacher  at  Louvain,  and  by  defeml- 
ing  the  order  against  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne,  towards 
the  realizing  of  that  project.  In  1559  he  was  appointed 
jira-posiliis  of  the  Collegium  (iermanicum,  and  in  15G0, 
after  having  taken  the  four  vows  of  his  ovdiir,pra'positiis 
for  the  province  of  Tuscany.  In  15t)3  he  was  commis- 
sary of  the  order  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  assistant  to 
tlie  generals  Lainez  and  Francis  Borgia.  He  attended 
the  second  general  assembly  of  his  order  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sicily,  and  the  third  as  the  representative 
of  Home,  and  subseipiently  was  made  overseer  of  all  tlie 
houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  Home.  Physical  sufferings  leil 
to  liis  return  to  Spain  in  1584,  and  to  the  occupation  of 
a  writer  in  beiialf  of  his  order  as  his  chief  work.  He 
was  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a  work  in- 
tended to  describe  the  services  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain 
and  India  when  he  died,  at  Madrid,  Oct.  1,  1611.  His 
head  was  found  in  an  uninjured  state,  it  is  said,  as  late 
as  1633.  As  a  thinker,  ISibadeneira  was  characterized 
b\'  credulity;  as  a  writer,  by  a  diffuse  story-telling  style 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  legends,  whence  liis  name  was 
sarcastically  transformed  into  Peter  de  Badiiieria.  i.  e. 
'"chatterer."  His  works  were  numerous,  and  are  fully 
given  in  Zettler's  large  Uinrersal-Lexikon.  They  are 
ascetical  or  biographical  in  nature,  though  frequently 
devoted  specitically  to  the  interests  of  his  order.  We 
mention  his  /Ares  of  Ignatius  de  Loyo- 
la, Borgia,  Lainez,  and  Saimeron : — the 
F/os  Sdiic/oriiiii  (transl.  into  English, 
1669) — all  in  numerous  editions: — the 
/Jist.  du  Schisme  de  /'.I  lujleterre  (Va- 
lencia, 1588)  :  —  Le  Prince  Chretien,  a 
defence  against  Machiavelli  (Antw. 
1597,  etc.)  :  —  Catalor/us  Scriptoi-uin 
Soc.  Jesu — a  catalogue  of  Jesuit  writ- 
ers, their  provinces,  colleges,  houses, 
etc.  (il)id.  1()08);  also  translations  from 
Albert  the  (ireat  and  Augustine  iiiio 
S|)anish. — Herzog,  Reid-Encyklop.  s.  v. 
See  Ai.EGAMBii. 

Rib'ai  (Heb.  Eihni',  "^2''";. plemhr 

[with.Iehovah];  Sept,'P(/3aiVP>;/Sr(/l, 

the  father  of  Ittai,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  of  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29;  1  Chron.  xi,  31). 

B.C.  ante  1020. 

Ribalta,  Fijancisco,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana  in  1551.  He  studied 
the  works  of  Kaphael  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo  in  Home, 
and  settled  in  Valencia.  His  design,  color,  and  compo- 
sition are  highly  commended.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Lii.i/  Slipper,  a  //"///  Famih/,  and  The  Entombment  of 
Christ.      He  died  in"  1(^28. 

Riband  (Nimib.  xv,  38\     See  Lack. 

Ribas,  JfAN  i)i':.  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at 
Cordova  in  1612.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Domin- 
icans, and  taught  for  many  years  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Paid  at  Cordova.  His  death  occurred  Nov.  4,  1687. 
Besides  sermons  and  some  ascetic  treatises,  he  wrote, 
Siielilo  III  Cesar  y  a  Dios  .iti  (lloria  (1663,  fol.):  tliis  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  Jose  de  Zais.  .Many  writers 
have  attributed  to  Hibas  the  work  entitled  Teiifro  ,/,sii- 
itii-ii.  etc.  (Coinilira,  1654.  4lo).  wliich  be.'irs  the  name  of 
Francisco  de  la  Piedad.  This  treatise  sjieaks  with  great 
severity  of  the  .Jesuits,  and  was  burned  by  order  of  the 
Inquisition.  Hibas  denied  the  authorship  of  the  work, 
but  was  known  to  have  written  others  against  the  .lesn- 
its,one  of  which  is  entitled  litirriii/iiii  bolero.  Sec  Echard, 
Script.  Ord.  Pifi'diciit.;  (Joujet,  in  Moreri's  /)ict.  Hist.; 
Pcignot,  I>ict.  des  lAcres  Condamnis,  ii,  154 ;   Brunet, 
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RIBLAH 


Manuel  du  TAhraire.  — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Ribash.     See  Isaac 

BEN-SllESIIETH. 

Ribera,  Francis- 
co, a  Sitanish  Jesuit  and 
commentator,  was  born 
at  Segovia  in  1537,  and 
was  educated  at  Sala- 
manca. He  became  a 
Jesuit  in  1570,  and  from 
that  time  was  employed 
in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures, tilling  the  chair  of 
professor  of  divinity  in 
the  seminary  at  Sala- 
manca until  his  death,  in 
1591.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  minor 
])rophets,  on  John  (Gos- 

])el  and  Epistles),  Apocalypse,  and  Epistle  to  Hebrews; 
also  a  treatise  De  Teniplo,  etc. ;  and  a  Life  of  St.  The- 


The  hanioa  el-Her-niel  on  the  pl\m  of  Riblab. 

east  of  Riblah;  and  the  Eiblah  of  the  boundary-line 
also  seems  to  have  been  greatly  nearer  the  Galiliean 
laiie  than  the  Kiblah  on  the  Orontes  was,  since  Kiblah 
was  the  town  in  the  list  nearest  to  the  lake.  The  ren- 
derings of  the  ancient  versions  and  the  Targums  only 
serve  to  confuse  the  passage.  In  the  Sept.  the  division 
of  the  Hebrew  words  is  even  mistaken.  Thns  DEir?2 
n?3Til  is  rendered  nTro  2e7r^o/idp  BrjXrJ,  joining  the 
two  first  letters  of  the  second  word  to  the  first  word. 
The  Vidg.,  too,  without  any  authority,  inserts  the  word 
Daphnim ;  and  Jerome  affirms  that  Kdilah  is  identical 
with  Antioch  (r^nomft*/.  s.  v.  "Reblatha");  In  liis  com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel  he  is  still  mf)re  explicit.  He  says, 
"  From  the  end,  therefore,  of  the  northern  side — that  is. 
from  the  temple  (atiio)  Enan — the  border  extends,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  Numbers,  to  Se|jham,  which  the 
Hebrews  call  Apamia.  and  from  Apaniia  to  Ilebla.  which 
is  now  called  Antioch  of  Syria.  And  that  it  may  be 
known  that  Kebla  means  that  city  which  is  now  the  no- 
blest in  Cccle-Syria,  the  words  contra  fonlem  are  added, 
which,  it  is  manifest,  signif\'  Daphne^'  (^Opera.  v,  478,  ed. 
Migne).  This  singular  view  appears  to  be  taken  from 
the  Targums  (Bochart,  Opera,  i,  4.S1).  Some  suppose 
that  the  Daphne  here  mentioned  was  the  f>lace  near  the 
Lake  of  jMorom  of  which  Josephus  speaks  (  irf;r,iv,  1,1)  ; 
and  that  therefore  Ain  may  mean  one  of  the  fountains 
of  the  Jordan.  With  this  agrees  Parchi,  the  Jewish  trav- 
eller in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  who  expressly  dis- 
criminates bet\.veen  the  two  (see  the  extracts  in  Zunz, 
Benjamin,  ii,  418),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  D.  INIichaelis 
{Bibel  Jur  Ciif/elehrten ;  Siippl.  ad  Leaica,  No.  2313) 
and  Bonfrerius,  the  learned  editor  of  Eusebius's  Otio- 
viastirov.  So  likewise  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  28).  But 
Dr.  Porter  has  endeavored  to  draw  the  boundary-line 
in  consistency  with  the  position  of  tlie  Eiblah  or  Kibleh 
above  described  (JJaiid-bvok  fur  Si/ria,  p.  580) ;  and 
Winer,  Gesenius,  Van  de  Yelde,  and  others  seem  to 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Kiblah  of 


Ribera,  Jose,  called  Spagnoletto,  a  Spanish  painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  San-Felipe,  Jan.  12,  1588. 
In  his  youth  he  was  sent  to  the  ca]ntal  of  his  native 
province  to  receive  a  classical  education,  but  did  not 
give  himself  to  that  exclusively.  His  love  for  art 
gradually  drew  him  away  from  all  else,  and  he  studied 
painting  under  various  masters.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
jieculiar  and  rather  harsh  style  was  gained  while  under 
the  instruction  of  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio  at  Na- 
ples. Later  he  went  to  Home,  to  Parma,  and  other  cit- 
ies of  Itah',  studying  and  working  with  diligence.  He 
finally  settled  in  Naples,  M'as  made  court  painter,  and 
received  many  favors.  In  1G30  he  was  made  member 
(if  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  1G44  received  from 
the  pope  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1656.  The  works  of  Kibera  deserve 
a  place  among  those  of  the  best  engravers  and  etchers. 
Of  his  works  in  this  style  may  be  mentioned.  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Bartholomew: — Silerait:,  and  a  portrait 
of  .John  of  Austria.  His  paintings  are  numerous; 
in  the  Louvre  is  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepjkerds,  and 
among  many  in  Naples  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  : 
this  is  remarkable  for  a  harmony  and  vigor  of  tone 
hardly  equalled  by  his  other  works.  See  Cean  [Ber- 
miidez],  Dicciorumo  Hisforico ;  Quillet,  Diet,  des  Pein- 
ires  Espagnols ;  Caballero,  Ohservaciones  sobra  la  Pa- 
tria  de  Ribera  (Valencia,  1824,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rib'lah  (Heh.  Riblah',  rh^n.fertili/i/;  Sept.  Af- 
j3Xaia  or  B»;Xa,  v.  r.  'Pf/3X«j«.  'Fa/3\aaju,  'AliXad, 
etc.),  the  name  probably  of  two  places. 

1.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  as  specified  by  IMoses  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
11).  Its  position  is  noted  in  this  passage  with  much 
precision.  ■  It  was  between  Shepham  and  the  sea  of  •  Numbers  with  that  of  Jeremiah   and  tlie  later  histor- 


Cinnereth,  and  on  the  "  east  side  of  the  spring."  There 
is  but  one  other  incidental  notice  in  Scripture  tending 
to  fix  the  site  of  Riblah  ;  it  is  said  lo  be  "in  the  land 
of  Hamath"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  33;  xxv,  21 ;  Jer.  Hi,  9). 
The  land  of  Hamath  lay  on  the  north  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Damascus.  See  Hamath.  It  embraced 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  extending  from 
the  city  of  Hamath  southward  to  the  fountain  of  the 
Orontes.  This  position,  however,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  Hazar-enan,  the  start- 
ing-point from  the  extreme  north  of  the  east  border,  lay 
at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east  of  Hamath  (the 
order  given  being  thus:  "entrance  to  Hamath,  Zedad, 
Ziphron,  Hazar-enan,"  Nimib.  xxxiv,  8,  9 ),  so  that  a  line 


ieal  books.  But  Palestine  never  actually  extended  thus 
far  north,  and  the  arguments  of  Keil  (ad  loc.)  appear 
to  us  conclusive  that  another  Riblah  must  there  be 
meant  south  of  Mt.  Hermon,  perhaps  the  site  afterwards 
called  Leshem  and  Dan,  the  present  Tell  el-Kudy.  Sie 
Tribe. 

2.  Riblah  of  Hamath  lay  on  the  great  road  between 
Palestine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia were  accustomed  to  remain  while  directing  the 
operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. 
Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  tiie  sieges  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Tyre  were  conducted  by  his  heutenants; 
hither  were  brought  to  him  the  wretched  king  of  Ju- 
da>a  and   his  sons,  an<l   after  a  time  a  selection   from 


drawn  towards  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth  (Lake  of  Tiberias)    all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  conquered   city,  who 
should  have  gone  (one  would  think)  a  good  deal  to  the  i  were  jiut  to  death,  doubtless  by  the  horrible  torture  of 
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impa1ii)<;,  wliich  the  Assyrians  prac-tioctl,  and  the  loiif; 
lines  of  llie  victims  to  wliicli  arc  still  to  Uv  seen  on  their 
inoiiuinents  (^.ler.  xxxix.  i>.  (J;  lii,  !•.  10,  2t>,  27;  2  Kings 
XXV,  (j,  20,  21).  In  like  manner  I'liaraoh-neeho,  after 
his  victory  over  the  Habyloiiians  at  Carohcmish,  re- 
turned to  Hihlah  and  summoned  Jehoahaz  from  Jeni- 
siilem  before  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33).  Ifihlah  is  prob- 
ably mentioned  by  Kzekiel  (vi,  14),  though  in  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  it  appears  as  JJibluh  or  Jjib- 
lut/i  {i\.V.). 

This  Hililah  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still  re- 
taining its  ancient  name,  liibUli,  on  the  right  (cast) 
bank  of  el-.\sy  (the  t)rontes),  u|H>n  the  great  road  which 
comiects  Itaalbek  and  Hums,  about  thirty -five  miles 
nortli-east  of  the  former  and  twenty  miles  south-west 
of  the  latter  place.  It  lies  about  tu'clve  miles  east  by 
north  of  its  great  fountain,  wliich  still  bears  the  name 
«-/-.!  /;(.  The  advantages  of  its  position  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Haby- 
lon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  visited  it  in 
1852  {liib.  Ris.  iii,  545).  He  describes  it  as  "lying  on 
the  banks  of  a  mountain  slreain  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  |)lain  yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies 
of  forage.  From  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by 
.Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra 
to  Babylon  .  .  .  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the  coast  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa  and  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Land."  It  ap- 
|iears  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by  IJiickingham  in 
IHIti  {Arab  Tribes,  p. -iHl),  The  most  singular  object 
in  this  neighborhood  is  a  monument  called  Kdiiioa  el- 
llirmcl,  which  stands  on  a  high  mound  several  miles 
farther  u|)  the  Orontes  than  Kil)lali  (that  is,  farther 
south),  but  distinctly  visible  from  it.  It  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  three  steps,  and  in  the  form  of  two  quad- 
rilateral masses  rising  one  above  another,  the  lower  or- 
namented with  figures  of  dogs,  stags,  hunting-instru- 
ments, etc.,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of  ])yramid,  it 
reaches  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet  (as  given  by 
Itobinson),  but  Van  de  Velde  makes  it  about  twenty 
more  (ii,  4tj9).  One  of  the  corners,  the  south-west,  is 
in  a  dila|iidated  state;  in  other  respects  it  is  entire, 
and  forms  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  built  of  large  square 
stones.  It  is  known  to  be  of  great  antiqnily;  but  its 
))recise  date  and  object  are  nid<nown ;  and  Abtdfeda  is 
the  first  writer  who  is  known  to  have  mentioned  it. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it, 
woidil  comiect  it  with  the  ancient  Habylonian  dynasty 
(/yi6..V«or/,  May,  1847). 

Riccaltoun,  HoniiKr,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
f'hnrch  of  .Scotland,  minister  of  Hubkirk,  was  born  near 
.ledburgh  in  Ki'.ll,  and  died  17G9.  Tie  wrote,  A  Sober 
liiqiiinj  into  the  droniid  of  the  J'resenf  JHlf'erenceii  in  the 
t'hiirrh  of  Snitbiiid  (1723,  12mo): — .In  /iiqitiri/  into  the 
Sjiiril  iiii'l  Tinibnry  of  Letters  on  Tlieron,  etc.  (Edin. 
I7<!2,  12nio).  After  his  death,  1771,  three  volumes  of 
his  writings  were  published,  edited  by  Hcv.  H.  Walker: 
vol.  i,  ICssiiijs  on  Ihimtm  Xatitre,  etc.;  vol.  ii.  Treatise 
OH  the  (General  J'lan  of  Rerelation ;  vol.  iii.  Notes,  etc., 
on  (iuldtians.  See  AUibono,  IHvl.  of  liril.  and  A  nier. 
A  nthnrs,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cijchip.  liibVunj.  s.  v. 

Riccardi,  Niccfux), an  Italian  theologian,  was  born 
at  (Icnoa  in  l.')«5.  He  studied  in  Spain. joined  the  Or- 
der of  Dominicans,  and  in  lf',13  was  chosen  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Valladolid.  He  soon  became 
noted  as  a  preacher,  and  was  calh'd  to  court.  Philip 
HI,  iharmed  with  his  elocpuMice,  called  him  a  prodigy; 
from  this  he  was  familiarly  called  //  Padre  Mostro. 
In  Rome  his  success  was  eqiuilly  great;  he  was  in  fa- 
\or  with  rrbnu  ATI,  who  inadi-  him  professor  in  the 
college  of  .Minerva  in  1(12 1,  and  in  1(;2'.>  master  of 
the  palace.  He  died  at  Koine,  May  30,  1(>3!».  As  a 
preacher  he  \va8  characterized  by  great  passionaleness, 
grandeur  of  imagery,  and  vigor  ol  thought.  His  writ- 
ings are,  /{ai/ioniinn-nlisopra  le  l.itaniedi  S'ostra  Si'/nora 
(Koine,  1020,2  vols,  fol.) :— ///»/o;j(p  Concilii  Trideiitini 


I'inacnhitiK  Synopsis  (ibid.  1027,  lOmo"),  and  several  mi- 
nor treatises.  He  hail  also  gathered  materials  for  sev- 
eral important  works,  among  them  a  Comnientarij  on 
the  whole  Scriptures: — De  Christiana  Theolo_f/ia,'d  vols.: 
— Adversaria  Sacra: — Antiqua  Lectiones : — besides  his 
Sermons.  See  Oldoino,  ,4//ifH(Fum  Lit/nstiriim  ;  Ery- 
thrieus,  Pinacotheca  ;  Echard  and  Quel  if,  Hibl.  Script. 
Ord.  I'riedicat.  ii,  503;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letter. 
Ital.  viii. — Hocfer,  Nouv.  hiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ricchini,  To.m.maso  A(;ostin(i,  a  learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Cremona  in  1()!)5.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  devoted  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  jjublished  at  Milan  several  religious 
pieces.  He  afterwards  tauglit  theology  in  the  ]>rinciiiMl 
liouses  of  his  order  in  Lombardy,  ami  filled  the  office  of 
prior  at  Cremona.  Called  to  Kome  in  1740,  he  became 
in  1749  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and 
examiner  of  the  bishops.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Hen- 
edict  XIV,  who  often  made  use  of  his  learning  in  liter- 
ary work.  In  1759  Kicchini  became  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  ])opc's  palace.  He  died  at  Kome  in  1702.  Among 
his  immerous  works  arc,  hiFitnere  Benedicti  XIII  (Kome, 
1730,  4to)  -.-De  Vita  Vinc.Gotti  (ibid.  1742, 8vo)  -.—Pa- 
Iris  Moneta-  adrersus  Catharos  et  Valdenses  (ibid.  1743, 
fol.);  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  accompanied 
with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author: — De  Vita  et  Cultti 
B.Alberti  Viltaconiensis  (ibid.  1784,  8vo): — De  Vita  ac 
Rebus  Cardinalis  Gi-eyorii  Barbidici  (ibid.  1701,  4to), 
translated  into  Italian  by  Fr.  Petroni.  See  Arisi,  Cre- 
mona Litterata  ;  Catalan,  De  Secretario  S.  Conyr.  In- 
dicis  Lib.  II. — Iloefer,  Xoni:  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Antonio,  called  Barbetunga,a.  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  born  at  JNIcssina  in  1000.  He 
went  to  Kome  and  studied  nnder  Domenichino;  in  that 
city  he  left  several  tine  paintings.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  executed  numerous  works  which  now 
decorate  its  churches.  Among  them  we  mention,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Pant: — an  Ascension: — St.  Churtfs 
Borromeo : — and  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  St.Cecitia 
in  a  church  in  Palermo.  See  Domenici,  Vite  de'  Pittori 
Napolitani;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica;  Ticozzi,  Dizionu- 
rio ;  Guide  di  Messina;  Jlortillaro,  Guida  di  Patermo. 
— Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Bartolomeo  (1),  an  It.ilian  scholar,  was 
born  ill  Lugo,  in  Kdmagna,  in  1 190.  He  studied  at  IJo- 
logna,  Pachia,  and  Venice,  and  in  the  last-named  citv 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  Liiigi  Cornaro,  after- 
wards cardinal.  He  subsequently  taught  at  Kavcnna. 
His  reputation  as  instructor  gained  for  him  in  1,'»9  the 
|)osition  of  tutor  to  Alfonso  and  Liiigi  d'  F^ste,  sons  of 
the  (hike  of  Ferrara.  In  1501  he  received  from  Alfon- 
so letters  of  nobility  with  the  title  of  tordofVeiidina. 
Kicci  wrote  with  elegance,  but  his  style  has  been  criti- 
cised as  harsh  and  unequal.  He  died  in  15l>9.  His 
works  have  been  collected  into  three  volumes.  Opera 
(Padua,  1748).  See  (i.  della  Casa,  Discorso  sutla  Vila 
di  Ii.  Ricci. — Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v, 

Ricci,  Bartolomeo  (2),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  C-isieirid.-irdi).  He  was  master  of  the  novices 
at  Nola  and  at  Kome.  afterwards  provincial  of  his  order 
in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Kome,  Jan.  12,  1013.  His  works 
are.  Vita  .lesn  Christ i  e.r  Prani/etiornni  Conte.rtn  (Kome, 
1007,  8vo\  translated  into  Italian  ( iliid.  I(i09,  4to)  :— 
Trinmphns  Christi  Crucifi.ri  (Antwerp,  1008, 4to) : — Mo- 
notessaron  Krangeticuin  (\\Mwr»,  1021,  4to).  See  Tira- 
boschi, Storia  detlu  Letter.  I  tat.  vii. — Iloefer,  Nouv.  Bioq, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  .Tesuit,  was  born  at 
Florence,  Aug.  2,  170.'t.  lie  was  of  a  noble  faniilv,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  joined  the  .Society  of  .lesiis.  He 
was  employed  in  various  ways,  and  finally  became  sec- 
retary-general under  Luigi  Cenliirione.  \l  the  denlli 
of  his  superior,  Kicci  was  elected  to  till  his  place,  JI;iv 
21,  I7.'(8.  Hut  there  soon  arose  those  difUciilties  wliich 
liimlly  destroyed  the  order.     Its  members  were  ban- 
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ished  from  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and  Ricci  re- 
ceived from  France  proposals  of  reform.  To  all  such 
he  replied  haughtily  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  re- 
formed ill  the  society,  SiiU  ut  sunt,  aut  nun  sint.  In 
January,  17G9,  several  of  the  states  of  Europe  solicited 
the  abolishment  of  the  order  from  Clement  XIII.  This 
pope  died  soon  after,  aud  his  successor,  Clement  XIV, 
was  also  appealed  to.  He  fiually  yielded,  and  on  July 
21,  1773,  signed  an  edict  which  suppressed  the  entire 
order.  Kicci,  with  his  assistants,  was  transferred  to  the 
Castle  of  8t.  Angelo  at  Rome,  where  he  died  Nov.  24, 
1775.  See  Carracioli,  Vie  du  P.  Ricci;  Ch.  Sainte-Foi, 
Vie  du  P.  Ricci  (2  vols.  12mo);  Ami  de  la  Religion. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Matteo,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suc- 
cessfid  missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  was 
born  at  Maccrata,  in  Ancona,  in  1552,  and  was  early  de- 
voted to  a  clerical  life.  After  a  thorough  instruction 
in  languages  and  the  sciences,  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  in  1571.  His  comprehensive  learning,  together 
with  liis  shrewdness,  led  to  his  being  selected  some 
years  later  to  undertake  the  work  of  re-establishing 
the  missions  of  his  Church  in  China.  The  Minorite 
Monte  Corvino  had  founded  them  so  long  ago  as  A.D. 
129-1;  but  the  hostility  of  the  resident  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, and  the  opposition  of  the  native  religions,  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  followed  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Ming  dj-nasty,  had  destroyed  all  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  The  Capuchin  Gaspar  de  Cruz 
had  attempted  to  reintroduce  Christianity  into  China 
in  about  A.D.  1522,  but  without  success.  Ricci  arrived 
with  two  companions  in  1583  and  was  permitted  to  set- 
tle at  Tsao-King-Fo.  Aided  by  the  Jesidt  Roger,  he 
was  even  permitted  to  build  a  Christian  church  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  Chinese  temple.  His  method 
was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  tlie  people  by  conforming 
to  their  manners  and  prejudices.  He  assimilated  his 
first  teachings,  for  example,  ts  the  religious  and  moral 
tenets  of  Confucianism ;  and  he  constructed  a  map  of 
the  world  in  which  he  grouped  all  other  states  about 
China  as  their  centre.  The  Chinese  priests  were  event- 
ually successful,  however,  in  exciting  suspicion  against 
him,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  sea- 
port Chow-chu.  In  1595  he  attempted  a  visit  to  Pe- 
kin,  but,  being  considered  a  Japanese  in  disguise,  he 
was  unable  to  secure  a  [iresentation  at  court.  Five 
years  later  he  repeated  the  undertaking,  and  was  fort- 
unate enough  to  be  selected  by  the  Portuguese  as  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  emperor;  and  he  so  improved 
the  opportunity  that  he  was  thereafter  permitted  to 
reside  with  the  other  missionaries  of  his  companj'  in 
Pekin  itself.  Ricci  now  labored  with  increased  energy 
in  his  mission.  He  acquired  tlie  respect  of  the  im- 
perial family  and  of  prominent  mandarins  through  his 
mathematical  proficiency  and  through  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  music.  Having  given  much  attention  to  the 
vernacular,  he  was  able  to  write  a  number  of  books  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  to  adapt  all  his  sayings  and 
writings  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity.  His  influ- 
ence extended,  in  course  of  time,  beyond  the  precincts 
(if  the  court  and  the  capital,  and  was  felt  to  the  ailvan- 
tage  of  his  cause  in  several  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  foundations  for  a  duralile  work  appeared  to  have 
been  definitely  laid  when  Ricci  died,  in  1G09.  Tlie 
mission  immediately  felt  his  loss  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  emperor's  favor,  and  in  being  obliged  to  remove 
from  the  capital  for  a  time.  But  the  services  rendered 
by  the  missionaries  to  the  cause  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, and  even  to  the  State,  Were  so  valuable  that  they 
were  soon  permitted  to  resume  their  appropriate  labors. 
The  Jesuits  Schall,  Yerbiest,  Pereira,  and  ntlicrs  are 
prominent  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Roman  Catholic 
missions  to  China,  and  the  successes  realized  were  large  : 
but  the  entrance  of  other  orders  upon  this  work,  e.  g. 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  introduced  an  element 
iif  discord  among  the  missionaries  themselves  which 
impaired  their  usefulness  and  brought  them  into  dis- 


favor with  the  Chinese  rulers.  Incessant  persecutions 
followed,  extending  from  1722  to  1845,  which  have  al- 
most obliterated  the  traces  of  the  work  of  Ricci  and  his 
colleagues.  See  the  art.  China  in  tliis  Cyiiojmdid. 
See  Trigault,  De  Christ.  Exjied.  apud  »V(h«s  ex  Comm. 
Ricci  (Augsburg,  1615,  4to);  Wertheim, /("icci,  in  Pletz's 
Neue  theol.  Zeitschr.  (Vienna,  1833),  No.  3 ;  Schall,  Re- 
kitio  de  Initio  et  Progr.  Missionis  Soc.  Jesu  upiid  C/ii- 
nenses  (Ratisbon,  1672,  and  with  Notes  by  Mannsegg, 
Vienna,  1834)-;  Du  W&\Ag,  Descript.de  I'Ewp.de  la  Chine 
(Paris,  173tj;  German,  with  jNIosheim's  introd.,  Rostock, 
4  vols.  4to);  Gutzlaff,  History  of  China  (Canton,  18,33; 
German  by  Bauer,  Quedlinb.  1836,  2  vols.;  and  with 
continuation  by  Neumann,  Stuttgart,  1847);  Wittmann, 
Herrlichkeit  d.  Kirche  in  ihren  Missionen  (Augsburg, 
1841,  2  vols.);  Gescfi.  d.  kathol.  Missionen  his  aiif  unsere 
Zeit  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Hue,  Chines.  Reich  (Leipsic,  185G, 
2  vols.).  Comp.  Gieseler,  Lehrb.  d.  Kiixhengesch.  Ill,  ii, 
658  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Enryklop.  s.  v, 

Ricci,  Michael  Angelo,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic, was  born  in  Rome  in  1619.  H,e  was  created  a  car- 
dinal in  1681,  and  died  in  1683.  He  was  skilled  in  math- 
ematical sciences,  and  published  at  Rome  (4to)  Exerci- 
tatio  Geonietrica,  which  was  reprinted  in  London,  and 
annexed  to  Mercator's  Logarithmotechnia.  See  Landi, 
Hist.  Lit.  d'ltalie;  F.abroni,  Vitie  Ital.  vol.  ii. 

Ricci  (Lat.  Ricms),  Paul,  was  a  convert  from  Ju- 
daism in  the  16th  century.  For  a  time  he  was  professor 
at  Padua,  in  Italy,  when  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  ap- 
pointed him  as  his  physician.  Ricci  was  especially  fa- 
mous as  a  Cabalist,  and  translated  a  large  portion  of  Jo- 
seph Gikatilla's  cabalistic  work  entitled  miX  ■'"i"a 
{The  Gates  of  Light),  which  he  dedicated  to  iVIaximilian, 
and  wliich  Reuchlin  used  very  largely.  Erasmus  was 
his  special  friend,  whom  he  also  defended  against  Ste- 
phen the  Presbyter,  who  had  attacked  the  Cabala,  as  can 
be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  dated  IMarcli  10, 1516  : 
'•  Panlus  Riccins  sic  me  proximo  colloqiiio  rapiiit,  ut  mira 
quanlam  me  sitis  habeat  cum  homine  ssepius  et  familiari- 
us  conserendi  sermones."  To  his  former  coreligionists  he 
endeavored  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  philosoph- 
ically. Living  in  a  time  when  the  Turks  were  the  terror 
of  the  European  nations,  he  used  his  influence  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  Christians  against  their 
common  foe  by  publishing  his  /«  Viriilentam  Immanis- 
simamque  Turcarum  Rahiem,  ad  Principles,  Magistratns, 
Populosque  Germanim  (Augsburg,  1546),  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings  we  only  mention,  Statera  Prudentinm, 
a  mystical  treatise  on  Moses,  the  Law,  Christ,  and  the 
Gospels  (s.loc.  1532): — Opitscula  Varia  (printed  by  Burg- 
frank,  Pavia,  1510,  and  often).  See  Flirst,  Bibl.Jiidaica. 
iii,  155;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Ilcbr.  i,  966;  Jcicher,  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i,  346;  Bayle, 
Dictionnaire,  s.  v.  "  Riccio ;"  Kalkar,  Israel  n.  die  Kirche, 
p.  87 ;  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  9;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jtiden,  ix,  193  sq. ;  Pick,  Mission 
among  the  Jews',  in  the  Qnar.  Rev.  (Gettysburg,  1876: 
reprinted  in  the  Jeicish  Intelligencer,  Lond.,  Nov.  and 
Dec,  1876),  p.  368.     (B.  P.) 

Ricci,  Scipione,  bishop  of  Pistoja  and  Prato,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence  Jan.  9,  1741,  of 
parents  belonging  to  an  ancient  and  honoralile  family. 
He  was  early  brought  under  Jansenistic  influence,  and 
develojied  the  tendencies  so  received  while  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  with  the  Florentine  Benedictines. 
In  1766  he  became  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  a  canon 
and  auditor  at  the  nunciature  of  Florence.  In  1775  he 
visited  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enthronement  of 
pope  Pius  VI,  and  became  aciiiiaintcd  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  papal  court,  which  sought  in  vain  to  secure  his 
adhesion.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  became  vicar- 
general  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  cajiacity  he  intro- 
duced a  Jansenist  Catecliism.  In  1780  he  was  made 
bishop.  In  connection  with  duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany, 
he  now  attempted  to  carry  through  reforms  similar  to 
those  effected  by  Joseph  II  in  the  empire  of  Austria. 
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The  inquiries  instituted  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
nunneries,  etc.,  revealed  scandalous  irregularities  and 
crimes  against  morality  carried  to  even  unnatural 
lengths;  but  the  removal  of  Leojiold  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  (lerman  emi>ire,  soon  after  the  Synod  of 
Pistiija  (q.  v.),  brought  the  reformatory  career  of  Hicci 
to  a  close  by  depriving  him  of  his  protector.  The  op- 
position of  the  populace  caused  him  to  resign  his  bish- 
opric, and  the  papal  bull  Anctorem  J-'hlei  annulled  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  I'istoja  (Aug.  'IK,  17'J5).  He 
submitted  to  the  papal  decision,  after  a  long  struggle,  in 
1799,  was  subsequently  imprisimed  on  political  grounds, 
and  died  in  ISIO.  See  De  I'otter,  Vie  tie  .Sc.  de  Ricci 
(Brussels.  \^ih,  3  vols.;  German,  Stuttg.  WH\  4  vols.). 
— llerzog,  l,'eiil-Kiiri/klii]>.  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Sebastiano,  a  jiainter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  born  at  Helluno  in  1GJ9.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  studio  of  Cervelli,  who  took  him 
to  Milan.  He  there  studied  under  Lisandrino,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Hologna.  Heceiving  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  of  I'arma.  Kicci  was  enabled  to  go  to  Home  to 
study  design.  He  remained  there  unlil  UJ'.U.  and  spent 
several  subsequent  years  in  travelling  through  Europe, 
leaving  his  pictures  in  many  of  the  most  important 
cities.  He  tiually  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hedied  in  1734.  The  paint- 
ings of  Hicci  are  noted  for  the  nobility  of  the  figures, 
grace  of  attitude,  correctness  of  design,  and  brilliancy 
of  coloring.  Nevertheless,  be  never  seemed  able  to  rid 
his  works  of  a  certain  disagreeable  mannerism.  Among 
those  in  Florence  are  a  ^t.  C/xirlex  and  <S/.  Gregoi-y  Cele- 
bratiii(]  Muss;  at  the  IMuseum  of  Dresden,  an  Ascension 
and  Christ  Giving  to  Peter  the  Kei/s  of  Paradise.  See 
Orlandi.  Abb^cedario;  Lanzi,  Sloria  Pittorica  ;  Ticozzi, 
JJizioniirio ;  Bertoluzzi,  Giiida  di Parma, — Iloefer,  Souv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ricciarelli,  Daniki.e  (called  Dnniel  of  Volterra), 
apainier  and  sculptor  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  born 
at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  in  1,^09.  He  studied  design 
under  Sodoma.  and  afterwards  imder  Pcruzzi  at  Siena. 
On  going  to  Home,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  anil  assisted  his  master  in  adorning  the  Vatican 
and  other  buildings.  He  became  a  friend  of  Michael 
Angelo.  who  proeured  for  him  the  jiatronage  of  pope 
I'aul  HI.  and  continued  his  work  in  the  Vatican  after 
the  death  of  his  master  I'ierino.  A  great  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Hicciarelli  was  due  to  Angelo,  who  often  furnish- 
ed designs  for  his  paintings  and  gave  him  valuable  ad- 
vice. The  iJescent  J'nim  the  CVo.fs,  considered  one  of  the 
three  finest  paintings  in  Home,  owes  much  of  its  renown 
to  the  assistance  which  Hicciarelli  received  from  his 
friend.  Were  tliis  bis  mdy  work,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  Italian  masters,  but  many  of  his 
other  pictures  have  a  sad  lack  of  expression.  On  the 
death  of  I'aul  HI,  Hicciarelli  lost  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  of  the  Vatican,  and  gave  himself 
theiu'cforth  to  .sculpture.  He  modelled  the  scidptiires 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Flor- 
ence; and  while  engaged  upfni  an  eiiuestrian  statue  of 
Henry  U  of  France,  he  died  sudileidy.  in  ir>(i(i.  In  the 
Louvre  is  a  l)as-relief  of  i'hrisl  I'lureil  in  the  Ti>nd>,  at- 
tributed to  Hicciarelli.  Among  his  minor  paintings  are 
Massaa'e  of  the  Innorent^i  an<l  Miirli/rdotn  of  SI.  Cecilia 
at  Florence;  at  Dresden,  a  /loly  Fanii/i/  (nUcr  Michael 
Angelo);  and  in  the  Louvre,  Ihirid  Killing  llnlialh. 
SeeVasari,  \'ile;  Lanzi.  .SVoriVi  I'illoricit;  I'istolesi, /^e- 
gcriziiiiie  di  /{mna.  -  I  loefer,  .\onr.  /Hog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Riccio,  Domeiiico,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1194.  After  receiving 
the  instructions  of  (iiollino,  he  went  to  Venice  to  study 
the  works  of  (iiorgione  and  Titian.  He  decorated  the 
ducal  palace  at  Mantiin,  and  at  Verona  left  many  cele- 
brated frescos.  Hr-iliedin  l.'))'>7.  Among  his  works  are 
Conremiiin  if  SI.  /'ani:  —  Marriage  o/'St.  Catharine  :  — 
liesurrecliini  ifl.inarns :  —  '/'hi-  Samarilan.  and  VVc  AV.i- 
urrectiun  if  I  'Lri.il.     See  Hidolli.  I  I'/r  diiili  I  lliisiri  I'illnri 


Veneti;  Bennasuti,  Guida  di  Verona.  — lloekr,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Riccio,  Felice,  an  Italian  painter,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Verona  in  1.040.  A  pupil  of  his 
father,  he  contimied  his  studies  at  Florence  under  Ja- 
copo  Ligozzi.  Here  he  accpiired  an  entirely  diti'erent 
style  from  that  of  his  father.  His  Madoinias  have  much 
grace  and  delicacy,  and  he  excelled  in  portrait-painting. 
He  painted  many  small  pictures  upon  stone.  His  larger 
paintings  are  almost  iiniumerable;  among  them  are  .4  do- 
ration  of  the  Magi: — Descent  from  the  Cross: — St.  Lucid 
and  St.  Catharine: — a  colossal  .S7.  George,  and  a  fresco  on 
the  fa(,-ade  of  a  house  at  Verona.  See  Hidolli,  I  'He  degli  II- 
lustri  Pittori  IVHe//.— Hoefer,  A'o«r.  Biog.  Generale.s.x. 

Riccioli,  (iiovANNi  Battista,  an  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1598,  and  was 
professor  of  philosophy,  theology,  etc.,  at  Bologna  and 
Parma.  By  authority  of  his  superiors,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  astronomy,  that  he  might  confute  the  Copernican 
system,  which  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  Almugestum 
Norum  (1(5") I,  2  vols.).  According  to  his  theory,  the 
sun,  moon,  .Jupiter,  and  Saturn  revolve  around  the 
earth  ;  while  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  are  satellites  of 
the  sun.  He  also  published  an  able  treatise  on  mathe- 
matical geograi)hy  and  hydrography  in  IGGl,  and  As- 
tronomia  lieformata  in  1GG5.  He  died  in  1671.  See 
F'abroni,  Vit<e  Itutonim  Doc.  Excel.;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
delta  Letleratura  Ituliunu.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Rice,  Aaron,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  a  native 
of  Green  County,  Ky.  Of  liis  early  history  and  his  con- 
version, little  is  known.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Louisville  Conference  of  the  jMethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
.South,  and  was  long  esteemed  as  an  able  and  reputable 
minister.  He  died  Sept.  9,  \'iiW.—M  inutes  of  Annual 
Conf.  M.  E.  Church,  South,  184G. 

Rice,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1733.  He  began  his  clas- 
sical studies  under  the  Hev.  John  Todd,  and  went  to  New 
Jersey  College  in  17,09,  becoming  a  member  of  the  junior 
class.  He  graduated  in  17G1 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover.  Nov.,  17()-2;  and  was  ordain- 
ed and  installed  pastor  of  Hanover  Church,  Va.,  Dec, 
17G3.  Giving  up  this  charge,  he  afterwards  preached 
for  about  ten  years  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  migrating 
to  Kentuckv  in  Oct.,  1783,  where  lie  labored  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1798  he  removed  to  (ireen  County,  but  did 
not  take  any  pastoral  charge.  !Mr.  Hice  assisted  in  the 
estalilishmcnt  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  I'niversity,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  from  1783  to  1787.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  his  publications:  Essay  on  Baptism  (1789): — 
Lecture  on  Dirine  Decrees  (1791) : — Slavery  Inconsistent 
vilh  .hiflice,  etc.  (1793,  I2mo):— .Di  Epistle  (18().-)):— 
Second  Epistle  { 1808)  : — f.etters  and  Sermons. — Sprague, 
A  nnal.i  if  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  246. 

Rice,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Clirisi's  Hospital,  whence  lie  was  elected 
as  an  exhibitioner  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1813.  He  was  one  of  the  classieal  masters  of  Christ's 
Hospital  in  1820;  vicar  of  Ilorley,  Surrey,  in  1827; 
head-master  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  18,'i();  and  died  in 
I8.")3.  He  publisbed  several  sermons:  On  Liturgies 
(Loud.  1820,  8vo):  — (>;i  the  Coronation  of  George  IV 
(ibid.  1821,  8vo)  : — Two  Sermons  on  the  llomish  Church, 
etc.  (ibid.  1829. 8vo),  See  Lond.  Gent.  Mag.  March.  1853, 
p.  316.  See  .Mlibone.  Dirt,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Aulh. 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cycli>]>.  Bihiiog.  s.  v. 

Rice,  Henry  Lefiler,  a  Dutch  Heformed  minister, 
was  the  son  ol  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (LeHler)  Hice,  and 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  June  25,  1795. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  by  the  Hev.  James 
Vance,  of  KeirtiK-ky,  who  took  young  Hice  for  some  years 
into  his  own  lionie.  After  spending  three  years  in 
i  Transyivaiiia  I'niversity,  Ky.,  he  was  graduated  from 
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that  institution  in  the  class  of  1818.  Having  early  ex- 
perienced the  renewing  grace  of  (ioii,  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  united,  b}'  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Corydon,  Ind.  Immedi- 
ately after  leaving  Ihe  university,  he  entered  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  whence  he  was 
regularly  graduated  in  three  years,  after  passing  through 
the  full  course  of  study.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  o,  l.S-Jl,  and  was  ordain- 
ed as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  presbyterj-,  Oct.  2, 
1822.  After  his  ordination  lie  spent  two  years  iu  mis- 
sion work  in  new  portions  of  the  West,  and  then  return- 
ed to  New  Jersey,  where  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Cliurch  at  Spottswood, 
and  was  installed  in  September,  1825.  Here  he  labored 
faitlifiiUy  and  successfully  about  eight  years,  until  he 
was  released  by  his  classis,  April  IC,  1834,  in  order  that 
he  might  accept  a  call  to  the  (ierman  Reformed  Church 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  over  whicii  latter  charge  he  was 
installed  in  May,  1834,  and  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  death.  While  residing  in  Chambersburg,  he  be- 
came profoundly  interested  in  the  literary  and  theolog- 
ical institutions  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  lo- 
cated at  Mercersburg,  and  in  the  fall  of  1836  lie  was 
induced  to  undertake  an  agenc}'  on  their  behalf,  his 
pulpit  being  supplied,  meanwhile,  by  neighboring  min- 
isters. For  a  considerable  tiine  he  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg. 
After  his  removal  to  Mercersburg  he  studied  the  (ier- 
man language,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  it  as  to 
preach  occasionally  in  that  tongue  to  the  German  peo- 
ple in  his  vicinity,  to  their  great  delight.  While  pros- 
ecuting the  above-mentioned  agency  with  great  ener- 
gy and  success,  he  was  stricken  down  by  fever,  and  died 
at  Chambersburg,  May,  3,  1837.  Mr.  Rice  married,  in 
1821,  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Dyke,  youngest  daughter  of 
Matthew  Van  Dyke,of  Mapleton,  four  miles  from  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  She  was  a  woman  of  estimable  character 
and  fervent  piety.  She  died  June  9,  1837,  about  a 
month  after  her  husband.  ]\Ir.  Rice  was  a  man  of  large 
culture  and  of  extraordinary  piety,  energv,  and  influ- 
ence.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rice,  John  H.  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1800.  He  received  a 
good  academical  education,  studied  tlieology  in  Auburn 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1832,  and 
subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  following  churches: 
Cambria,  N.  Y.;  Beamsville  and  Grimsby,  C.  W.;  Rut- 
land, N.Y.;  Barton,  C.W.;  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  Gowan- 
da  and  Sheridan,  N. Y. ;  Wattsburg  and  Wayne,  Pa. ;  Cly- 
mer,  N.  Y. ;  Middlebrook  and  Green,  Pa.  He  died  in  the 
latter  place,  June  21,  1858.  JVIr.  Rice  was  at  one  time  an 
agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful laborer  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  See  Wilson, 
Pregh.  I/igt.  A  Inuimic,  1860,  p.  122.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rice,  John  H.  (2),  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
Dec.  26,  1826.  He  professed  religion  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cinirch  in  1839.  He  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Nov.  9, 1849, 
ordained  deacon  Nov.  9,  1851,  and  elder  Nov.  20,  1853. 
He  continued  in  active  service  until  1857,  when  he  lo- 
cated. He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1863,  was  re- 
admitted into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Oct.  21,  1863, 
and  appointed  chaplain  of  Colonel  Shaver's  regiment. 
He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  United  States  troops, 
Marcli  25,  1864.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  faith- 
ful minister,  an  able  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  and  a  bold  dispenser  of  truth.  See  Afiuii/fK  of 
Annual  Confmnces,  M.  K.  Church,  South,  1864,  p.  529. 

Rice,  John  Holt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  New  London,  Bcilford  County,  Va.,  Nov. 
28,  1777.  He  became  tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Va.,  in  October,  1796,  ami  on  Sept.  12,  1803,  was 
licensed  to  preach.  On  Sept.  29,  1804,  lie  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Club  Creek,  still 


retaining  his  connection  with  the  college  until  the  lat- 
ter end  of  tiie  year,  wdien  lie  resigned  his  tutorship  and 
removed  to  a  small  farm  in  Charlotte  County.  Here, 
his  salary  being  insulKcient,  he  also  opened  a  school, 
and  thus  continued  until  1812,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  jNIason's  Hall,  Richmond,  Va.  In  May,  1816,  lie  came 
to  New  York  as  a  representative  of  the  Bible  Society  of 
Virginia  at  tiie  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Socie- 
ty. He  afterwards  attended  the  meeting  of  the  (Jeii- 
eral  Assembly  at  Philadeljihia,  where  he  was  often  sent 
again  as  u  delegate  from  his  presbytery.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  Sept.  26, 
1822,  as  well  as  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  on  Nov.  16  of  the 
same  year:  he  only  accepted  the  latter  and  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  He  entered  upon  his  professor- 
ship Jan.  1, 1824.  In  May,  1830,  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  delivered  one  of  the  series  of  the  jMurra}' 
Street  Lectures.  After  this  his  health  gradually  de- 
clined until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1831.  Dr.  Rice  started, 
in  1815,  and  published  for  a  time  the  Christian  Monitor, 
the  first  weekly  religious  newspaper  which  appeared  in 
Richmond.  In  January,  1818.  he  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Vinjiniu  Kram/eliad  and  Literari/  Mag- 
azine, which  he  continued  till  1829.  His  other  writings 
are,  a  memoir  of  S.  Davies  and  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor; 
also  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and 
pamphlets,  among  which  w^e  will  notice  his  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Considerations  on  Reliyion,  addressed 
to  James  Madison,  Esq.  (the  ex-president),  which,  after 
being  first  published  as  successive  articles  in  the  South- 
ern Reliaious  Telegraph  in  1830,  appeared  in  a  small 
volume  in  1832.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Ainer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  325. 

Rice,  John  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  the 
son  of  (iabriel  and  Phebe  (Garrard)  Rice,  and  brother 
of  Rev.  Nathan  L.  Rice,  D.D.  He  was  born  in  Garrard 
County,  Ky.,  Sept.  7, 1804,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion wholly  in  the  country  schools  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  father's  residence.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  en- 
tered Centre  College  at  Danville,  Ky.,  but,  after  staying 
a  short  time,  he  returned  home.  Subsequently  he  again 
entered  Centre  College  and  remained  two  years,  but  di<l 
not  graduate.  While  at  college  he  and  his  brother 
Nathan  were  both  converted  during  a  glorious  revival 
which  occurred  in  Danville.  Soon  after,  having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  began  to 
study  theology  under  Rev.  James  C.  Barnes,  a  widely 
known  pastor  and  preacherof  Kentucky,  at  the  same  time 
laboring  in  Mr.  Barnes's  and  neighboring  churches.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  April  2, 
1827,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  so 
well  furnished  as  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  and 
went  as  a  licentiate  to  Princeton  Theological  Semina- 
ry, where  he  studied  two  years,  1829-31.  While  a 
student  in  the  seminary  he  resided  at  Dutch  Neck, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Princeton,  and  statedly  sup- 
plied the  Church  at  that  place,  with  frequent  help  from 
his  brother  Nathan.  The  preaching  of  the  two  broth- 
ers made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  of  Dutch 
Neck.  Many  were  liopefulh'  converted.  The  broth- 
ers were  regarded  with  strong  affection,  and  their  names 
are  held  in  tender  and  loving  remembrance  to  this  day 
among  the  people  of  the  region.  Having  returned  to 
Kentucky  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  the  semina- 
ry, Mr.  Rice  was  ordained  April  5,  1833,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ebenezer,  and  soon  became  widely  popular  as  a 
preacher.  In  the  years  1832-34  lie  preached  as  stated 
supply  to  the  ('iiiirch  at  Jlillersliurg,  Ky.,  and  from 
1834-35  at  Maysvillc,  Ky.  But,  alas!  the  hand  of  a 
fatal  pulmonary  disease  was  soon  laid  upon  the  zealous 
and  eloquent  preacher.  After  aiding  his  brother  Na- 
than for  two  or  three  years  in  editing  a  religious  paper 
which  the  latter  had  started,  he  felt  constrained  to  try 
a  milder  climate,  and  went  to  Florida.  There,  from  Tal- 
lahassee as  a  centre,  he  travelled  mudi  in  Central  Flori- 
da, and  his  soul  was  aroused  at  sight  of  the  ignorance 
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of  the  people  and  their  destitution  of  Gospel  privileges. 
Althou<;h  sick,  he  must  preacli ;  and  he  (/('/  preach  until 
he  had  utterly  exhausted  his  remaining  strength.  He 
was  at  length  seized  with  a  high  congestive  fever,  and 
died  at  (^linc^•,  Fla.,  Sept.  10.  1«40.  He  was  a  bright 
and  shilling  light.  His  abilities  were  extraordinary. 
His  pulpit  gifts  were  highly  attractive.  His  sjiirit  was 
Christ-like,  ten<ler.  loving,  full  of  zeal.  IMr.  Kice  mar- 
ried, May  5.  18J!t.  Miss  Emily  Craig  Welsh,  of  Lincoln, 
Ky.,  and  at  his  death  left  only  one  child,  a  little  daugh- 
ter, who  still  survives  (1878).  Had  he  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  Mr.  Uice  would  untpiestionably  have  been  one 
of  the  must  ])romineut  and  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
American  [lulpit.     {\\.  1'. S.) 

Rice,  Luther,  a  Ba|)tist  minister,  was  born  in 
Nortldidrougli.  .Mass.,  !March  "io,  1783,  grathiated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1810,  and  immediately  entered  the 
Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovcr.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  foreign  missionary  Feb.  G,  1812,  and 
sailed  a  few  days  after  for  Calcutta;  but  liis  views  on 
baptism  having,  in  the  meantime,  undergone  a  change, 
he  joined  the  liaptist  Cliurcli  on  his  arrival  there,  and 
came  b.ick  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  waking  up 
the  Baptist  churches  to  an  effort  in  behalf  of  foreign 
missions.  He  was  the  chief  motor  of  the  formation  of 
tlie  Baptist  General  Convention  in  1814.  He  after- 
wards became  agent  of  the  Columbian  College,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  he  had  zealously  labored,  and 
with  which  he  remained  connected  until  his  death, 
Sept.  25,  183G. — Sprague,  Aiiiuils  o/ the  Amtr.  Pulpit, 
vi,  (;02. 

Rice,  Nathan,  a  ^Methodist  minister,  was  born 
June  10,  17!>2,  in  Coventry,  K.  I.  His  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Freewill-Baptist  Cluircli,  and  the  first 
sermon  he  heard  by  a  Methodist  minister  was  from  Kev. 
William  .Jewett.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Lee,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  In  18I'J  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  continued  in  active  service  until  1854.  when,  worn 
down  with  labor,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation. 
Mr.  Rice  was  a  true  patriot,  an  example  of  simplicity, 
unmurmuring,  of  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature  which 
delighted  in  the  welfare  of  others.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1864,  was 
very  happy,  a  tit  closing  of  such  a  life. — Minutes  of  An- 
nual Cmifinures.  .1/.  K.  Church,  18G4. 

Rice,  Nathan  Lew^is,  D.I).,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  (iarrard  Comity,  Ky.,  Dec.  '19,  1807; 
died  .luiie  11,  1877.  To  procure  funds  to  enalile  him  to 
obtain  an  education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law,  he 
taught  a  .school  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  entered  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  the  fall  of 
1H2().  and  during  a  ])art  of  his  cf>urse  was  a  te.icher  of 
Latin  in  the  preparatory  department.  After  remaining 
boine  years,  without  graduating  he  entered  ii|)on  the  study 
of  theology,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  tlie  Transylvania  Presbytery.  F'eeling 
the  need  of  a  more  thorough  fireparation  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  entered  Princetfin  Theological  Sem- 
inary, where,  during  his  course,  he  became  known  for 
his  large  attaiimients  and  extraordinary  al)ility.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1X3:5. 
The  more  eft'ectually  to  counteract  the  efforts  at  prose- 
lyting by  the  Roman  Catliolic  college  at  that  place,  he 
established  an  academy  for  girls,  and  subse(pu'ntly  one 
for  boys,  and  also  foimded  a  newspaper  cnllcci  the  IIV.</- 
eni  J'ni/iniiiiil,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Prenhi/lfriini  Ihntld  of  Louisville.  He  continued  in 
this  pastoral  relation  for  eiglit  years,  and  became,  in 
1841,  slated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.  While 
here  he  entered  into  a  discussion  with  .\lexander  Camp- 
1*11,  llif  pri-sidcnl  of  Px-thany  College.  Va.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baplisin.  The  debate  was  lield  in  Lexington. 
Kv.     The   moderators  consisted  of  some  of  the  most 


eminent  lawyers  of  the  state,  among  whom  was  Henry 
Clay.  This  discussion  created  a  wide  and  intense  in- 
terest throughout  the  country,  and  brought  out  tlie  full 
power  of  Dr.  Rice  as  a  disputant,  and  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  polemic  of  the  age. 
The  debate  was  written  out  by  the  disputants  and  pub- 
lished in  a  large  octavo  volume,  which  was  extensively 
circulated.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Rice  received  a  call  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church.  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  enter- 
ed upon  his  duties  as  its  pastor  iii  1844.  He  was  in- 
stalled June  12,  1845.  He  was  in  labors  more  abun- 
dant, and  in  connection  with  his  work  as  pastor  he  wrote 
several  volumes,  taught  classes  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  held  a  debate  with  the  now  archbishop  Pur- 
cell  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  published  in  a  volume, 
also  a  debate  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pingree  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  of  that  city.  Calls  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter,  so  extensive  had  become  his  fame.  In 
1853,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Potts,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was 
installed  Oct.  9  of  the  same  year.  He  edited,  besides 
his  other  labors,  the  St.  Laui^  Preshyterian,  and  pub- 
lished several  books.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1855,  he  was  elected 
moderator.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  111.  The  Church  was 
small  and  weak,  but  under  his  laliors  it  grew  strong  and 
flourishing.  While  there  he  edited  the  Pnshijterian 
Expositor.  In  May,  1859,  he  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  po- 
lemic theology  in  the  North-west  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Chicago,  which  duties  he  jierformed  in  addition 
to  pastoral  work.  In  18(11  he  was  called  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  succeed 
Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  deceased.  Here  bis  labors  proved 
too  great  for  his  strength,  and  he  sought  release  in  1867, 
and  retired  to  a  farm  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Af- 
ter resting  a  year,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Westminster  College,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  until 
1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and 
polemic  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  Here  he  performed  his  last  earthly  labors; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1877,  having  become 
greatly  impaired  in  health,  he  sought  retirement  and 
rest  at  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Bracken 
County,  Ky.,  where  within  the  brief  space  of  one  month, 
with  a  mind  full  of  jieace  and  holy  joy,  he  left  earth  for 
heaven.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rice,  Phiiieas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  ^lethodist  preach- 
er, was  born  in  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1786.  Having 
been  converted  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
soon  called  to  publicl}'  exercise  his  gifts.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807, 
and  was  sent  to  labor  as  junior  preacher  on  the  (Jran- 
ville  Circuit.  The  ministry  of  Dr.  Rice  extended  over 
a  period  of  tifty-four  years,  and  each  year  during  all  that 
long  jieriod  he  was  returned  effective,  and  received  reg- 
ularly his  appointment.  He  labored  on  circuits  sixteen 
years,  in  stations  eleven,  and  in  the  presiding  elder's  of- 
fice twenty-eight  years,  excepting  the  last  year,  which 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  liis  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  every  (ieneral  Conference  from  l.s2()  to  1856, 
inclusive.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wes- 
leyaii  University.  Dr.  Rice  was  a  marked  man  in  ev- 
ery res()ect.  His  piety  was  deeji.  fervent,  and  abiding, 
and  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  Scrupulously 
punctual,  industrious,  and  self-sacriticing,  he  was  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  true  friend.  He  bad  a  natural  vein  of 
])leasanlry,  ami  his  conceptions  were  not  uufreipieiilly 
(|uaint,aud  (piainlly  expressed.  I^ven  when  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  times  a  faceliiuis  remark,  evidently  nu])reme(li- 
tated,  would  cause  his  hearers  to  smile.  These  smiles 
were  not  seldom  suddenly  followed  by'  tears  as  the 
preacher  passed  from  one  pliase  of  his  subject  to  anoth- 
er. His  pathos  and  tenderness  were  strangely  blended 
with  his  wit  and  humor;  and  if  one  could  have  wished 
that  there  had  been  less  of  the  latter  <|ualities,  it  was 
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nevertheless  evident  that  there  was  in  them  no  bitter- 
ness, no  harshness,  no  undue  severity.  As  an  expound- 
er of  ecclesiastical  law  and  an  administrator  of  the  dis- 
cipline Dr.  Kice  had  few  equals.  During  the  last  months 
of  his  life  he  suffered  greatly  but  patiently,  and  calm- 
ly contemplated  the  approach  of  death,  which  came 
Dec.  4,  1861.  See  Mhmtes  of  the  Conferences,  Meth. 
Episc.  Church,  1862,  p.  70. 

Rice,  William  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Shelby  Countj',  Ky.,  July  15,  1827.  His  early 
education  was  thorough ;  his  collegiate  studies  were 
pursued  in  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  and  Hanover  College, 
Ind.  He  spent  one  year  in  tlie  theological  seminary  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1853, 
and  ordained  the  same  year  by  Vincennes  Presbyter\', 
and  preached  as  stated  supplv  for  the  Church  at  Kock- 
port,  Ind.  In  185-1  he  removed  to  Texas,  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  his  health  by  a  warmer  climate.  While  there 
he  preached  for  the  churches  at  Palestine  and  Mound 
Prairie,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Presbytery. 
In  1858  he  resigned  his  charge,  went  to  Alabama,  and 
tinally,  in  1859,  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he  died,  Sept. 
27,  1859.  Mr.  Rice  had  a  mind  that  was  clear  and  pen- 
etrating, and  his  preaching  powers  were  excellent.  See 
Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  A  hmtimc,  1861 ,  p.  106.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rich,  Claudiu.s  James,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was 
born  March  28,  1787.  His  researches  as  a  pioneer  ex- 
plorer of  Oriental  countries  were  patient  and  protracted, 
and,  though  not  able  to  sink  his  shafts  as  deep  as  Lay- 
ard  and  other  modern  explorers,  his  labors  are  equallj^ 
worthy  of  regard.  Even  as  scientists  have  been  sup- 
jilanted  bj'  after-discoveries,  so  the  time  may  come  when 
Wilkinson  and  Layard,  and  Schliemann  and  Cesnola, 
may  be  outdone  bj^  future  explorers.  The  works  of  Rich 
are  entitled,  il/emoiVe^  sur  les  Rubies  de  Bahylun  (1812) : 
— Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  (1836).  He 
died  Oct,  5, 1821.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rich,  Edmund,  St.  ( French  Saint-Edme ),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  born  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
about  1190.  Haying  studied  at  Oxford,  he  graduated 
in  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  lectured  there 
for  some  time  on  Scripture.  He  taught  philosophy  at 
Oxford  from  1219  to  1226,  enjoying  also  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury.  On  April  2, 1234,  he  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  enforcing  discipline,  by  authority 
given  bj'  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  clergy 
and  others.  Pope  Gregory  IX  appointing  Italians  to 
vacancies,  Edmund  deemed  this  an  abuse  of  the  papal 
power,  and,  about  1239,  retired  to  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Pontigny,  in  BVance.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he 
went  to  Soissy,  in  Champagne,  where  he  died.  He  was 
canonized  in  1246  by  Innocent  IV.  Among  his  works 
are.  Constitutions,  in  thirty-six  canons,  found  in  Labbe's 
edition  of  the  Councils: — Speculum  Ecclesiw,  in  vol.  iii 
of  BiUiotheca  Patrinn.  A  manuscript  Life  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, by  his  brother  Robert,  is  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library;  another  by  Bertrand,  his  secretary,  was 
published  in  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum.  See 
Apptet07is'  Ci/clopcedia,  s.  v. 

Rich,  John,  a  minister  of  the  IMcthodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  born  in  Davie  County,  N.  C,  Oct, 
10,  1815.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1837,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  was  received  into  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  in  1840.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years  of  his  laborious  and  usefid  life  he  filled 
many  of  the  most  important  appointments  in  the  con- 
ference with  great  acceptability.  At  the  conference  of 
18.50  he  was  superannuated,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1851,  he 
died.  His  distinguishing  traits  were  clearness  and  pen- 
etration of  thought,  childlike  simplicity,  and  unaffected 
pietv. — Minutes  (f  Annual  Conf.  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
1851,  p.  345. 

Rich,  Obadiah,  an  American  bibliopole,  was  born 
in  1783.  He  published  several  works  bearing  on  bibli- 
ography, but  that  for  which  lie  was  most  distinguished 


was  the  Bihliotheca  A  mericana  Xova.     He  died  Jan. 
20,  1850.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Richard  ok  AuMAuir — whose  real  name  was  Fitz- 
Ridjdi,  and  whose  liistdrical  name  is  Armarhanus — was 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
Dundalk,  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
— first  at  University  and  then  at  Baliol  College.  He 
graduated  as  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1333  was  com- 
missary-general of  that  university.  His  first  Church 
promotion  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Church  of 
Lincoln,  July,  1331;  he  was  next  made  archdeacon  of 
Chester,  in  1336;  and  dean  of  Lichfield,  A()ril,  1337.  At 
Oxford  he  opposed  the  affectation  and  irregularities  of 
the  mendicant  friars.  In  1347  he  was  advanced  to  I  he 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  still  continued  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  friars,  who  became  so  incensed  at  his  ex- 
posure of  them  that  they  had  him  cited  before  Innocent 
VI  at  Avignon,  wliere  he  dcl'cndcd  his  opinions  with 
great  firmness,  but  was  decided  against  by  the  jjope. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  Nov.  16,  1360,  not  without  sus|)i- 
cion  of  poison.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  sound  judgment.  Perhaps  his  best  pane- 
gyric is  his  being  ranked,  by  some  Catholic  writers, 
among  heretics.  He  is  said  by  Bale  to  have  translated 
the  New  Test.,  by  Fox,  the  whole  Bible,  into  Irish.  His 
published  works  are,  Defensio  Curulorum  ((drersus  Fra- 
tres  Mendicantes  (Paris,  1496)  : — Sermones  Quuluor  ud 
Crucem  (Lond.  1612), 

Richard  ok  Buky,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  at 
St. Edmundsbury,  Suffolk, in  1281.  His  family  name  was 
Richard  Am/erville,  or  Anf/arville.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  tutor  to  prince  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  III).  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
pope,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Petrarch,  and  was  aji- 
pointed  bishop  of  Durham  in  1333.  He  was  made  high 
chancellor  of  England  in  1334;  treasurer  of  Englantl  in 
1336;  co-ambassador  to  France  twice  in  1338.  He  died 
in  1345.  Richard  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  for  his 
day,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  a  great 
collector  of  books,  wliich  he  devised  to  a  company  of 
scholars  at  Oxford,  and  which  were  deposited  in  a  hall 
once  occupying  the  site  of  Diirliam  (now  Trinity)  C<il- 
lege.  For  an  estimate  of  his  character,  see  Jortin,  Re- 
marks on  Eccles.  Hist,  ii,  394,  His  Philohihhm  de  A  mure 
IAbron(m  (Cologne,  1473,  4to)  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Lond,  1832,  8vo);  the  American  edition  was  col- 
lated and  corrected,  with  notes,  by  Samuel  Hand  (Al- 
bany, 1861, 12mo  and  8vo),  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s,  v. 

Richard  of  CiitENCESTER  (so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, in  Gloucestershire,  England) — in  Latin  Ricardus 
Corinensis  —  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century'.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or  circum- 
stances. In  1350  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  St,  Peter,  Westminster  (whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Monk  of  Westminster"),  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiquities.  In 
the  prosecution  of  these  studies  Richard  is  said  to  have 
visited  numerous  libraries  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  1391  he  ob- 
tained a  license  from  his  abbot  to  visit  Rome.  He  died 
in  1401  or  1402.  The  work  to  which  he  owes  his  celeb- 
rity is  his  De  Situ  Britunrme,  a  treatise  on  the  aiuicnt 
state  of  (ireat  Britain.  This  work  was  brouglit  to  light 
b\'  Dr.  Charles  J.  Bertram,  professor  of  English  at  Cojicn- 
hagen  (1747),  who  sent  a  transcript  of  it,  togetlier  with 
a  copy  of  the  maj),  to  Dr.  Stukely,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quarian. From  tliis  transcript  Dr.  Stukely  |)ul)lisl)ed 
an  analysis  of  the  work,  with  the  itinerary  (17.57,  4to; 
London,  1809)  ■.—//isloria  ab  lleni/ista  ud  Annum  1348: 
—  Tractatus  super  Si/mbolum  Ma  jus  et  Minns: — and 
Liber  de  Officiis  Ecclesiusticis.  —  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V, ;  Chambers's  Eucyclop.  s.  v. 

Richard  ok  Dkvizks  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Swithun,  at  Winchester,  in  the  Pith  centurj-,  who 
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wrote  a  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
1 — 1189-92:  Chronkon  Riciirdi  Dirisieiisis  de  Rebus 
Ge.itis  Ricardi  Primi  Re(jU  A  iiglite  (Lond.  1838,  8vo) : — 
also  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Description  of  bntain; 
translated  and  edited  by  .1.  Giles  (Lond.  1841,  8vo) : — 
Chroniclis  of  the  Crusades  (184X,  sm.  8vo).  See  Wright, 
J:i()i/.  Bril.  Lit.  etc.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  utiiors,  s.  V. 

Richard  of  Hexham  was  the  first  prior  of  his 
house  hefiire  1138.  He  comiiiled  a  short  history  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  of  the 
more  remarkable  events  of  that  of  Stephen,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Cliurch  of  Hexham.  Tainier  also  attributes 
to  him — probably  on  slender  foundation — a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  ut/iors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bkiy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Kichard  of  St.  Victor,  a  celebrated  mystic  and 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  concerning  whose  life  but 
little  is  known.  He  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  at 
an  early  age  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  of  St. 
Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  learned 
and  pious  Hugo  {i\.  v.).  He  was  made  sub-prior  of  the 
abbey  in  1159  and  prior  in  IIG'2,  and  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity contended  persistently  against  the  bad  adminis- 
tration and  the  unedifying  life  of  the  abbot  Ervisius, 
until  he  effected  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  his  of- 
fice. Nothing  further  has  been  handed  down  with  ref- 
erence to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  save  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  died  in  1173.  A  number 
of  writings  from  his  liand  have  been  preserved,  divided, 
as  respects  character,  into  exegetical,  ethical,  dogmati- 
cal, and  mystical,  or  contemplative,  works.  As  the  ex- 
egesis is  little  more  than  mystical  allegory,  the  works 
in  which  it  is  contained  jjossess  simply  historical  value; 
but  those  which  deal  with  other  subjects  have  much 
higher  merit,  though  the  mystical  element  is  every- 
where apparent.  Of  his  ethical  works,  mention  is  made 
of  his  tracts,  De  Statu  Interioris  H o minis  : — De  Enidi- 
tiniie  InteriorU  Hominis: — De  Exterminutione  Mali  et 
Promolione  Boni: — De  Differentia  Peccati  Mortalis  et 
VeninVis.  Of  his  dogmatic  writings  the  following  are 
prominent,  De  Verbo  Incaniato.whL-Te,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  sin  is  praised  as  felix  eulpa,  because  it  ne- 
cessitated the  incarnation  of  Christ:  —  two  books,  De 
Emnianuele,  against  the  Jews : — and,  very  particularly, 
six  books,  De  Trinitate,  with  wliich  compare  De  Tribus 
Appropriatis  Personis  in  Trinitate.  In  these  works  the 
author  a|)|iears  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  dialecticians 
and  experienced  psychologists  of  his  time.  Like  his 
master  Hugo,  he  aims  to  iniite  knowledge  and  faith, 
scholasticism  and  mysticism.  He  acknowledges  the 
right  of  philosophical  inquiry,  but  insists  that  for  the 
Christian  thinker  faith  is  the  necessary  prerecpiisite  of 
knowledge.  This  principle  g<tverns  him  in  the  work 
on  the  Trinity,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkal)le 
jiroduct  of  liis  mind.  He  first  shows  that  reason  proves 
the  existence  of  but  one  supreme  substance,  which  is 
(lod.  An  examination  of  the  divine  attributes  follows, 
particularly  of  power  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  argued 
that  in  their  perfection  they  can  belong  onh'  to  the  one 
Absolute  Heing.  The  idea  of  love  is  then  introduced, 
in  order  to  effect  the  transition  to  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  As  love,  like  all  the  attributes  of  tlie  Deity, 
must  be  perfect,  it  implies  necessarily  a  i)lurality  of 
Persons.  Abstract  love  (amor}  cannot  become  concrete 
(carilas)  without  an  object  upon  which  it  may  fasten. 
The  Supreme  Love  can  only  be  expended  on  a  Supreme 
Object;  and  as  it  is  eternal,  its  object  must  be  so  like- 
wise. Hut  as  it  is  a  proof  of  weakness  not  to  allow  so- 
ciety in  love,  these  two  Persons,  who  love  each  other, 
desire  a  third  Person  whom  they  may  love  with  e(iual 
fervor.  As  there  can  be  no  ineipiality  in  the  divine 
nature,  tliese  Persons  differ  simply  in  tlieir  origin — one 
being  self-originated,  and  the  others  deriving  their  or- 
iyin  from  him,  though  in  an  eternal  sense.  In  his  mys- 
tical writings  Richard  apjiears  as  the  first  to  undertake 


a  scientific  theory  of  contemplation,  on  which  account 
he  bore  the  name  of  }[aipnis  Contemplafor.  He  begins 
with  a  sober  psychological  analysis,  by  which  he  shows 
that  reason  [ratio)  and  inclination  or  will  (ajfeetin)  are 
the  fundamental  powers,  and  that  they  are  aided,  the 
former  by  the  imagination,  the  latter  by  the  senses. 
Reason  needs  to  perceive  the  forms  of  visible  things  be- 
fore it  can  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  the  invisible, 
and  the  will  needs  sensual  objects  in  order  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers.  The  human  spirit  is  the  reflection 
of  the  divine,  and  the  recognition  of  self  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  heart  are  necessary  to  an  apprehension  of 
God,  though  even  then  sujiernatural  help  and  revelation 
are  needed.  The  highest  aim  of  contem|)lation  can  only 
be  realized  '•  per  mentis  excessum,"  caused  by  the  direct 
operation  of  grace,  or  brought  about  by  practice,  and 
consisting  in  a  widening  (dilatatio)  of  the  spirit  to 
greater  keenness  and  comprehension,  in  an  elevaticn 
(subkvatio)  by  which  it  is  exalted  above  itself,  but  re- 
tains its  consciousness  of  external  things,  or  in  an  alien- 
ation or  transport  {alienatio)  in  which  such  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  and  a  trance -like  state  ensues,  in  which 
present  and  future  are  seen  in  visions.  This  entire 
process  of  contemplation  rests  on  the  idea  of  love  to  God, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  recognition  of  God.  There  is 
no  hint  of  an  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being.  The 
influence  of  this  theory  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  scholastics  to  rate  the  objects 
of  conteinplation  above  those  of  dialectics  from  this 
time,  and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  reproduction  of 
the  theory  itself  in  the  writings  of  Bonaventura  and  in 
the  mysticism  of  Gerson.  With  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
the  glory  of  that  school  came  to  an  end.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  in  Paris  in  1528;  reprinted 
at  Lyons  in  1534:  at  Cologne  in  1(521.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  ihat  of  Rouen  (IG.oO,  fol.).  Conceniing  the  MSS. 
of  unprinted  works,  see  the  J/ist.  Lit.  de  la  Erance,  xiii, 
486.  See  Schmid,  Afi/sticismus  d.  Mittehdters  (Jena, 
1824),  p.  308  sq. ;  Engelhard,  R.  van  St.  Victor  u.  Jo/i. 
Ruysbroch  (Erlangen,  1838"):  Liebner.  R.  a  Sto.  V.  de 
Contempl.  Doctrina  (Grift.  1837  and  1839,  4to),  pt.  i,  ii; 
Helfferich,  Christl.  MtjMjlk  (Gotha,  1842),  ii,  373  sq. ; 
Noack,  Christl.  Mystik  (Kijnigsb.  1853),  i,  91  sq. ;  Baur, 
Christl.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieiniykeit,  ii,  521  sq. — Herzog, 
Re(d-F.neykl<'p.  s.  v. 

Richard  I,  king  of  England,  surnamed  C<eur  de 
Liox,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  II  by  his  queen, 
Eleanor.  He  was  born  at  Oxford  in  September,  1157. 
In  the  treaty  of  Montmirail,  entered  into  Jan.  G,  1109, 
between  Henry  and  Louis  VII  of  France,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  duchy  of  A(|uitaiiie  should  be  made  over 
to  Richard,  and  that  he  shoidd  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
king  of  France ;  also,  that  he  should  marry  Adelais, 
youngest  daughter  of  Louis,  In  1173  Richard  joined 
his  mother  and  his  brothers  Henry  and  Geoflrey  in  their 
rebellion  against  the  king.  The  rebels  submitted  in 
September,  1174,  when  two  castles  in  Poitou  were  allot- 
ted to  Richard.  In  1 183  a  second  family  feud  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  Richard  refusing  to  do  homage  to  his 
elder  brother,  Henry,  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  In 
this  war  his  father  sided  with  Richard  against  Henry 
and  (JeoflVey.  It  was  ended  by  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  when  Richard,  actuated  probal)ly  by  jealousy  of 
his  youngest  brother.  .lolui,  declared  himself  the  liege- 
man of  France  for  his  possessions  in  that  coinitry.  This 
step  led  to  a  war  between  the  king  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France,  in  which  Richard  fought  against  his 
father.  The  balance  of  success  being  decidedly  with 
France,  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  this  fact  was  about 
to  be  executed,  when,  by  the  death  of  Henry  II.  on  July 
6,  1189,  Richard  l)ecame  king  of  England.  He  landed 
in  his  own  country  on  .Vug.  15, 1189,  and  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  .Sept.  3  following.  In  the  hope 
of  gaining  salvation,  and  with  the  certainty  of  following 
the  occupation  which  he  love<l  best,  he  now  set  out  with 
an  army  to  join  the  third  ("rusade,  then  about  to  leave 
Europe.    He  united  his  forces  to  those  of  France  on  the 
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plains  of  Vezelay,  and  the  two  armies  (numbering  in  all 
JUO.OOO  men)  marched  together  as  far  as  Lyons,  where 
they  separated,  and  proceeded  by  ditt'erent  routes  to 
RLessina,  where  they  again  met.  Here  Kichard  be- 
trothed his  nephew  Arthur  to  the  infant  daughter  of 
Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close 
alliance.  The  Sicilian  throne  was  at  that  time  claimed 
by  the  emperor  Henry  VI ;  and  the  alliance  with  Tan- 
cred, from  this  cause,  afterwards  turned  out  a  very  un- 
lucky one  for  Kichard.  Having  settled  a  difference 
which  now  arose  between  him  and  Philiji  respecting  his 
old  engagement  to  Philip's  sister  Adelais,  the  English 
king,  on  April  7,  1191,  sailed  from  Messina  for  Cyprus, 
carrying  along  with  him  Berengaria,  daughter  of  San- 
cho  YI,  king  of  Navarre.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
this  princess,  and  he  married  her  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, where  he  halted  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  But 
-even  love  did  not  make  him  forget  his  favorite  pastime 
of  war:  he  attacked  and  dethroned  Isaac  of  Cyprus,  al- 
leging that  he  had  ill-used  the  crews  of  some  English 
ships  which  had  been  tlirown  on  his  coasts.  Having 
then  presented  the  island  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  he  set 
sail  on  June  4,  1191,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month 
he  reached  tlie  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  tlien  assembled 
before  the  fortress  of  Acre.  The  prodigies  of  perso'nal 
valor  which  he  performed  in  the  Holy  Land  have  made 
the  name  of  Richard  the  Lion-liearted  more  famous  in 
romance  than  it  is  in  history.  The  man  was  the  crea- 
tion and  impersonation  of  his  age,  and  the  reader  who 
follows  his  career  may  perhaps  be  more  interested  than 
he  would  be  by  the  lives  of  greater  men,  or  by  the  his- 
tory of  a  more  important  period.  On  Oct.  9,  1192,  he 
set  out  on  his  return  to  England.  After  some  wander- 
ings and  adventures,  he  became  the  captive  of  the  era- 
jieror  Henry  VI,  who  shut  him  up  in  a  castle  in  the 
'i'yrol.    John,  meanwhile,  ruled  in  England,  and  he  and 


Castle  of  Ticn]l^^cigcl},  Uie  I'risDii  of  King  Richard. 

Philip  of  France  had  good  reasons  for  wishing  that 
Kichard  should  never  return  to  his  kingdom.  He  dis- 
appointed them ;  not,  however,  until  he  had  paid  a 
heavy  ransom,  and  even,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  hold  his 
kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  On  March  13,  1194, 
he  found  himself  once  more  in  England.  His  brother 
John,  who  had  acted  so  treacherously  towards  him,  he 
magnanimously  forgave,  but  with  Philip  of  France  he 
could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  war.  In  the 
contest  which  followed  he  was  generally  victorious,  but 
in  the  end  it  proved  fatal  to  himself.  He  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  shot  from  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  which  he  was 
besieging,  on  March  20,  1199.  If  Kichard  hail  the  vices 
of  an  unscrupulous  man,  he  had  at  least  the  virtues  of  a 
brave  soldier.  See  Stul>l)s,  Chronich's  and  Memorials 
of  Richard  /,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  (18G4). — Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v.  See 
Crusaues. 

Richard,  Charles-Lonis,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  at  Blainville  sur  I'Eau,  Lorraine,  in  April, 
1711.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Blainville,  and  took  the  vows  of  that  order 


at  Nancy.  He  taught  theology  at  Pans,  was  made  doc- 
tor, and  in  various  ways  showed  himself  the  champion 
of  his  sect.  In  1778  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Flan- 
ders in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  marriage  of  a  converted  Jew. 
When  the  Revolution  occurred,  he  went  into  Belgium, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  second  French  invasion,  in  1794, 
was  living  at  Mons.  On  account  of  his  great  age  he 
was  unable  to  tlee,  and.  though  he  remained  some  time 
in  concealment,  was  at  last  discovered,  brought  before  a 
militar\'  commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The 
sentence  was  executed  on  Aug.  16,  1794.  His  crime  was 
that  of  publishing,  before  the  entrance  of  the  French,  a 
treatise  entitled  Parallele  des  Juifs  qui  out  Crucijie 
Jesus-Christ  uvec  les  Fran^ais  qvi  out  Execute  leur  Roi 
(Mons,  1794,  8vo);  and  not,  as  Barbier  pretends,  one 
entitled  Des  Droits  de  la  Maison  d'Aufiiche  sur  la  Bel- 
ffique  (ibid.  1794,  8vo).  The  works  of  father  Kichard 
are  numerous;  among  them  are.  Dissertation  sur  la  Pos- 
session des  Corps  et  V Infestation  des  Muisons  pur  les 
Demons  (1746,  8vo)  ■.—Biblioth'eque  Sacree,  etc.  (Paris, 
1760,  5  vols,  fol.) ;  ill  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  sev- 
eral other  Dominicans;  the  suf)plement  bears  his  name 
and  that  of  Giraud;  a  new  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  appeared  early  in  the  present  century  (ibid. 
1821-27,  29  vols.  8vo)  ■.—Examen  du  Libelle  intitule  IJis- 
toire  de  V Etablissemeut  des  A[oines  Mendiants  (Avignon, 
1767-,  12mo) : — Analyse  des  Conciles  Generaux  et  J'arli- 
culiers  (Paris,  1772-77,  5  vols.  4to) : — La  Nature  en 
Contraste  avec  la  Religion  et  la  Ruison  (ibid.  1773,  8vo)  : 
• — Annales  de  la  Charite  et  de  la  Bienfaisance  Chri- 
tienne  (ibid.  1785,  2  vols.  12mo)  : —  Voltaire  de  Retour  des 
Ombres,  etc.  (Brussels  and  Paris,  1776, 12mo)  : — Sermons 
(Paris,  1789,  4  vols.  12mo).  He  also  wrote  many  trea- 
tises and  brochures,  all  relative  to  the  civil  oath  required 
of  the  priests  and  the  Revolution.  See  Guillon,  Les 
Martyrs  de  la  Foi ;  Carron,  Les  Confesseurs  de  la  Foi, 
vol.  iv :  A  mi  de  la  Religion,  1822,  vol.  xxx ;  Notice  in 
vol.  i  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biblioth'eque  Sacree. — 
Hoefer,  Nom\  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Richard,  Jean-Pierre,  a  French  preacher,  was 
born  at  Bel  fort,  Feb.  7,  1743.  In  1760  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  on  its  dissolution  he  went 
to  Lorraine,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of 
the  nephew  of  the  prince-bishop.  About  1786  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  preached  in  Paris,  but  did  not 
take  the  oath.  In  1805  he  became  canon  of  Notre  Dame. 
He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  29,  1820.  His  Sermons  were 
published  in  1822  (Paris,  4  vols.  12mo).  See  UAmi  de 
la  Religion,  xxxiv,  65,  77. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Richardot,  Francois,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
in  1507  at  Morey-Ville-Eglise,  Franche-Comte.  While 
very  young  he  joined  the  Order  of  Augustines  at  Champ- 
litte,  and  was  sent  in  1529  to  Tournay  to  teach  theology. 
He  afterwards  taught  in  Paris.  During  his  visit  to  It- 
aly, which  occurred  a  little  later,  he  obtained  from  the 
pope  a  release  from  the  vows  of  his  order,  with  permis- 
sion to  wear  the  secular  dress.  He  was  made  canon  of 
Besancjon,  and  in  this  capacity  rendered  such  efficient 
service  to  his  bishop  that  he  was  made  suffragan,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Nicopolis.  C)n  Nov.  11,  1561,  he 
was  installed  bishop  of  Arras,  bnt  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  the  see  when  he  obtained  from  Philip  II 
the  creation  of  the  University  of  Doiiai.  He  fotmded 
this  institution  in  15()2,  and  taught  there  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  memljer  of  the  (Council  of  Trent  in  1563,  as- 
sisted at  the  provincial  Council  of  Camlirai  in  1565,  and 
held  several  synods.  At  the  taking  of  Malines  by  the 
duke  of  Alba  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  regained  his 
liberty  a  month  after.  He  died  at  Arras  Jidy  26,  1574. 
Of  his  writings  we  have,  Ordonnances  Synodales  (Ant- 
werp, 1588,  4to): — Trait e  de  Controrerse,  Sermons,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Fran(^ois  (Schott.  1608,  8vo)  ■.—  [.'In- 
stitution des  Pdsteurs  (Arras,  1564.  8vo)  :  —  Oraisons 
Funebres,  of  Isabella  of  France,  wife  of  Philip  H.     His 
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works  are  all  remarkable  for  great  erudition.  See  Sta- 
pleton,  Oraimn  Fun'ehre  de  liivhanlnl,  in  liis  O-Atrres 
(1620,4  vols,  fol.);  Valere  Andre,  Bibl.  Bdijica ;  (ia- 
zet.  Hist.  Krdes.  des  Pays-Jkis;  Gallia  Chrisliaiia,  vol. 
iii;  Dom  Berthod,  Vie  MSS.  de  Fr.  liichardot,  in  the 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  Rot/ale  d'AiTus,  p.  170. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bior/.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Richaidot,  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Arras  in  the  IGth  century.  His  fatlier  sent  him  to  the 
best  schools  in  Siiain,  and  his  precocity  attracting  the 
attention  of  Philip  II,  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
council  of  that  monarch.  While  in  Flanders,  somewhat 
later,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Clement  VIII,  and  re- 
ceived in  lt)()2  the  bisho|)ric  "f  Arras.  He  was  after- 
wards prior  of  Mortcau,  and  in  IGIO  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
Feb.  '28,  1G14.  See  Le  Carpentier,  I/igl.  de  Cambrai  et 
du  Cambrisin. — Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Richards,  Elias  Jones,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Jane  Ellis  Jones 
Kiehanis,  and  was  born  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Dee,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  14,  1813.  While  lie  was  yet  a  child  his  par- 
ents came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Bloom- 
field  Academy,  in  the  town  of  Bloomtield,  N.  J.,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at  Prince- 
ton in  18o4.  In  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  conver- 
sion, and  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age  united  with 
the  Brick  Ciuirch  in  the  city  of  New  York.  After 
leaving  college  he  spent  one  j'car  in  teaching  as  tutor 
in  a  private  family  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  In  1835  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  passed 
through  a  full  course  of  three  years.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1838,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  ))resbytery,  sine  titulo,  in  New  York  city 
in  the  same  year.  For  one  year  (1839-40)  Jlr.  Rich- 
ards preached  as  stated  supjjly  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  iMich.  From  1840  to  1842  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  from  1842  to  184G  he  was  pastor  of  the  West- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia. 
On  Oct.  14,  1846,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Heading,  Pa.  Here  he  really 
began  tlie  best  and  greatest  work  of  his  life — a  work 
which  was  prosecuted  with  fidelity,  zeal,  and  persever- 
ance to  the  euil  of  his  life.  Dr.  Richards  was  a  man  of 
great  gentleness  and  amiability  of  character,  yet  was 
endowed  with  unusual  tenacity  of  ]uirpose.  As  a  schol- 
ar, he  was  far  above  the  average  of  his  |)rofession.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  pleasing,  attractive,  jiersuasive,  log- 
ical, and  thoroughly  evangelical.  As  a  pastor,  he  was 
faithful,  kind,  and  dignified.  In  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  was  lovely  and  beloved,  and  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  those  who  knew  him  well.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards was  twice  married:  the  first  time  to  IMiss  Emily 
Theresa  Ward,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  second  time  to 
Eli/.abeth  F.  Smith,  of  Reading,  Pa.  After  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  active  and  earnest  jiastoral  labors 
in  Reailiug,  he  was  attacked  l)y  that  frigluful  malady 
known  as  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and,  afier 
much  suffering,  departed  to  be  with  Clirist,  March  25, 
1872.  His  last  utterance  was,  "5Iv  faith  is  in  Christ." 
(W,  P.  S.) 

Richards,  George,  1).I).,  an  English  divine,  was 
l)orn  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  in  1769.  He  was  oilucaled 
at  Christ's  llosjiital,  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1785,  and  olitained  a  scholarship.  He  was 
made  lellow  of  Oriel  Oillege  in  1790,  vicar  ol'  Bampton 
in  1791;,  and  rector  of  St.  IMarlin's-in-the-Fields  in  1820. 
He  died  in  1837.  His  principal  work  is  Tlie  Divine  Gr- 
iffin of  I'niphery  Illiislraled  ami  iJc/hiili'd,  in  a  course 
of  sermons  i)reached  in  180(1  (Oxford,  1800,  8 vo).  He 
also  published  several  Seriinms  and  I'aems.  See  Alli- 
bone,  l>irl.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  itl/iors,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  liiltliiKj.  s.  v. 

Richards,  James  (1),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 


ister, was  born  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct.  29,  1767. 
His  early  education  was  limited.  Having  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Yale  College  in  1789,  his  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  leave  it;  yet,  having  afterwards  gone 
through  the  academical  and  theological  course  with  un- 
tiring energy,  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  conferre<l 
upon  him  the  ilegree  of  B.A.  in  1794.  In  1793  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and,  having  been  called  as  pastor  by 
the  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  in  May,  1797.  In  1801  he  was  made  M.A.  by 
Princeton  College,  and  in  1805,  when  but  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  ministra- 
tions at  Morristown  w^ere  particularly  successful,  but 
having  in  1809  received  a  call  to  the  congregation  of 
Newark,  he  accepted  it,  and  removed  there.  Here  his 
influence  gradually  increased.  In  1815  he  preached  the 
annual  sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  The  theological  seminary 
at  Auburn  having  been  established  by  the  Synod  of 
Geneva  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  its  professor  of  the- 
ology in  1820.  This  he  at  first  declined,  but,  having 
been  re-elected  in  1823,  he  finally  accepted,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  Oct.  29,  1823.  His  rare  qualities  fitted 
him  for  this  service,  and  he  filled  the  situation  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  others  until  his 
death,  Aug.  2,  1843.  Dr.  Richards  published  a  number 
of  occasional  Sermons,  A  ddresses,  and  LecUtres.  After 
his  death  there  were  published  from  his  INISS.  a  volume 
of  Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Theology,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Gridley  (1846, 
8vo),  and  some  twenty  Discourses  (1849,  12mo).  — 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  99.  See  also 
the  Mefh.  Qua?:  Rev.  Jan.  1850;  Plumley,  PreshyteHan 
Church,  p.  371. 

Richards,  James  (2\  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Aliington,  JMass.,  Feb.  23,  1784.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College,  in  1809,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1812,  aiul,  having  offered  himself  to  the  American 
Board,  sailed,  with  eight  others,  C)ct.  23, 1815,  for  Cey- 
lon. He  was  stationed  at  Batticotta,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  went  to  Cape  Town  in  1818.  and  returne<l 
the  next  winter,  after  which  he  was  able  to  labor  a 
year  from  April,  1820,  and  died  Aug.  3,  1822. — Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pnljiif,  ii,  596. 

Richards,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  INIcthodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  July  16,  1816.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  for 
several  years  filled  the  ottlce  of  class-leader,  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  exhorter.  In  1837  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Georgia  Confer- 
ence in  1839,  in  which  connection  he  remained  until 
1844,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference. 
There  he  labored  until  1860,  when,  because  of  failing 
healtli,  he  was  superannuate<l,  and  held  that  relation 
until  iiis  death — Sejif.  4,  1863 — in  Madison  County,  Fla. 
Mr.  Richards  was  a  sound  and  practical  ])reacher,  de- 
voting his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
—Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conf.  M.  E.  Ch.  South,  18C)3,  p.  467. 

Richards,  John  W.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  in  R'cading.  Pa.,  .\pril  18,  1803,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  in  ids  sixteenth  year.  His 
classical  studies  were  jiursued  chiefiy  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  .1,  (irier.  In  1821  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  his  pastor.  Dr. 
Muhlenburg,  remaining  with  him  until  1824.  when  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  licensed  him  to  preach.  He  re- 
signed his  first  charge  (New  Holland,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.)  in  18;)  I,  an<l  removed  to  Trappe,  Montgomery 
Ciumty.  In  1836  lie  accejited  a  call  to  (iermantown. 
Pa.,  where  he  reinaine<l  till  1845,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  .St.  .bdm's  Church.  Easton,  Pa.  ^\'hile  here  he  held 
the  professorship  of  (ierman  language  and  literature  in 
Lafayette  ('ollege.  In  1851  he  took  charge  of  Trinity 
Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  died  .Tan.  24.  1854.  He  was 
made  doctor  of  divinitv  bv  Jefl'erson  College  in  1852. 
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He  published  two  Sermons,  and  left  in  MS.  a  translation 
of  Hallische  Nachrichten,  and  a  IlisUiry  of  thu  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church, — Sprague,  A  nnuls  of  the  A  iner. 
Pulpit,  ix,  165. 

Richards,  Jonas  De  Forest,  LL.D.,  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  Dec.  28, 
1809.  After  attending  a  grammar  school,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1836,  and 
became  tutor  in  Marietta  College,  O.,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  and  then  entered  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  From  thence  he 
went  to  New  York  and  entered  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inar}^, where  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  matricu- 
lated at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1840,  staying  long  enough  at  each  of  these 
institutions  to  become  acquainted  with  their  policy  and 
modes  of  instruction.  On  Maj'  28,  1841,  he  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Cliarlestown, 
N.  H.  After  remaining  ten  years,  his  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved,  and  he  accepted  a  call  from  Chester,  Vt., 
where  he  remained  four  years  as  a  stated  supply.  His 
next  pastorate  was  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  where  he  contin- 
ued five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to 
Monroe,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  without  charge  for 
three  years  and  returned  to  Weathersfield.  After  re- 
maining one  year  in  this  place,  he  went  South,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Senate,  which  post  he 
occupied  foiu:  years,  in  the  meantime  being  elected  to  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  died 
during  his  professorship,  Dec.  2, 1872.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Richards,  Lewis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
1752,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr,  Cardiganshire, 
South  Wales.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  j'ears  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  a  society  of  In- 
dependents and  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's College.  He  then  came  to  America,  intending 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia. 
He  was  ordained  in  Charleston  in  1777,  and  after  trav- 
elling about  a  year  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  he  removed  to  Northampton  County,  Va. 
In  1784  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Baltimore.  He  continued  alone  in  this  pas- 
torate till  1815,  when  Rev.  E.  J.  Reis  was  elected  co- 
pastor.  Mr.  Richards  resigned  his  charge  in  1818,  but 
continued  a  member  of  the  Church  until  his  death,  Feb. 
1, 1832. — Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Puljnt,  vi,  201. 

Richards,  Robert  R.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Thomaston 
(now  city  of  Rockland),  Me.,  in  1838.  Of  his  birth 
and  early  life  we  have  no  information.  In  1841  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference  as  a  probationer, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and  elder  in  1848.  For 
twentj'-three  years  he  sustained  an  effective  relation  in 
the  conference,  but  in  1864  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  which  relation  he 
sustained  until  Aug.  9,  1866,  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  sound  understanding  and  great  persever- 
ance ;  as  a  friend,  true  and  faithful ;  as  a  preacher,  clear, 
logical,  and  instructive. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  M. 
E.  Church,  18G7,  p.  138, 

Richards,  Thomas  T.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  13,  1834.  He  professed  conversion  when  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  in  due  time  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  local  ministry.  In  1864  he  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  continued  in  active 
service  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  relief  in  rest.  In  the  spring  of  1869 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Conference  and 
given  a  supeniumerarj^  relation.  He  died  Dec.  26, 1869. 
Mr.  Richards  was  a  preacher  of  creditable  abilities,  and, 
as  a  Christian,  was  ardent  and  devout, — Minutes  of  A  n- 
mtal  Conferences,  1870,  p.  19. 

Richards,  William  (1),LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  born  in  1749,  in  South  Wales,     His 
IX,— B 


early  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  were  very 
limited.  At  the  age  of  twenty- four  he  entered  the 
academ)'  at  Bristol,  England,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lynn,  Eng- 
land, July  7,  1776,  and  continued  his  residence  in  that 
place  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  half  the  time  as 
pastor  of  the  Church.  He  died  in  1818.  In  English 
and  Welsh  history  and  in  the  Welsh  language  and  lit- 
erature Dr.  Richards  was  well  versed.  He  wrote,  His- 
tory of  Lynn: — .4  Review  of  Noble's  '-Memoirs  of  the 
Frotectoral  House  of  Cromwell :" — and  a  Dictionary  of 
Welsh  and  English.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his 
library— consisting  of  not  far  from  1300  volumes— to 
Brown  University.  "  The  library  thus  be(iueathed  is  in 
man}'  respects  valuable ;  it  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Welsh  books,  a  large  collection  of  works  illus- 
trating the  history  and  antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  bound  volumes  of 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  rare,  and  curious. 
The  collection  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  treatises  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty"  (Guild,  Mafming  and  Brown 
University,  p.  145-147).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.      (.J.  C.  S.) 

Richards,  William  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Plaintield,  Mass..  Aug.  22.  1792.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1819,  and  in  Feb.,  1822, 
offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  accepted,  ordained 
Sept.  12,  and  sailed  on  Nov.  19,  with  two  others,  and 
four  natives  of  the  islands  who  had  been  instructed  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Richards  was  stationed  at  Lahaina, 
on  Mani  Island,  and  labored  with  great  success  until 
1837,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  but  returned 
in  1838,  and  occupied  the  poets  of  king's  counsellor,  in- 
terpreter, and  chaplain.  In  1842 — after  the  organization 
of  an  independent  government  on  the  islands — he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  After  his  return  he  lived  in  Honolulu  with  the 
king,  and  died  there  Dec.  7, 1847, — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  688, 

Richards,  William  I.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y.,  July  30, 1815.  He  was  converted  when  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  several  years  served  as  a  local 
preacher,  but  entered  the  Black  River  Conference  in 
1850.  He  continued  in  active  service  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year)  until  his  death — in  Clarkson,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y. — May  22, 1875.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  great  usefulness. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1875^  p.  137. 

Richards,  "William  K.,  a  minister  of  the  IMeth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Tennessee,  Aug.  20, 
1816,  and  in  the  same  year  his  parents  removed  to  In- 
diana. In  1837  he  professed  conversion ;  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  Aug.  13,  1844 ;  was  employed  by  the  pre- 
siding elder  in  1851,  and  the  next  fall  was  admitted  into 
the  Indiana  Conference.  He  labored  until  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  April  6, 1861,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  a  strong  preacher, — Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1861,  p.  197, 

Richards,  William  Lyman,  a  native  Indian 
missionary,  was  born  in  Lahina,  Southern  India,  Dec.  2, 
1823.  He  was  sent  to  America  to  be  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  entered  Jeft'erson 
College,  Va.,  where  be  graduated  in  1841.  Soon  after 
he  left  college  he  became  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in 
Woodington,  Va.,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and 
then  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  graduated  in  1846.  He  received  license  to  preach  at 
the  same  time,  and  was  ordained  to  the  (Jospel  ministry 
in  Oct.,  1847,  and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Full  Chau, 
China,  at  which  place  he  remained  initil  1851,  when,  on 
account  of  declining  health,  he  was  released  and  advised 
to  return  to  the  United  States  for  its  recovery,  but 
died  at  sea  near  St.  Helena,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  June 
5  of  the  same  year,     (W,  P,  S.) 
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Richardson,  Chauncey,  a  Methodist  minister, 
was  born  ill  Wrinont  in  1S(I2.  Wlicn  nineteen  years 
of  afce  lie  pmCessed  conversion,  and  in  1823  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  lK2t)  he  was  received  on  trial  hv  the 
New  Eniiland  Conference,  and  in  1832,  because  uf  im- 
paired health,  was  oblij^cd  to  locate.  I  lis  first  resi- 
dence in  the  South  was  at  'ruscmnbia,  Ala.,  where  he 
labored  to  l)uild  up  an  educational  institution.  He 
was  elected  president  of  Kutersville  College,  Texas,  in 
1839,  and  became  a  member  of  the  lirst  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Texas,  1840.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  held  in  Louisville,  1815,  to  organize  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  and  of  its  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1850.  He  served  the  Church  as 
presiding  elder,  as  editor  of  the  Church  paper,  the  Tejras 
Wesleyan  Banner,  and  as  conference  secretary  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  April  11,1852.  IMr.  Kichardson 
was  a  good,  gifted,  trusty  man.— Sprague,  Annals  of 
(he  Amir.  J'lt/pit,  \'u,  721 ;  Minuter  oj'  Annual  Conf. 
M.  A".  Church,  South,  1852,  p.  423. 

Richardson,  James,  D.D.,  fourth  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  after  the  sepa- 
rate organization  of  1828,  was  born  at  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada,  Jan.  29,  1791.  He  was  trained  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes;  in  the  war  of  1812-15  he  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  provincial  marine,  and  subsequently  as  prin- 
cipal pilot  of  the  royal  fleet.  In  the  capture  of  the 
fort  of  Oswego  he  lost  his  left  arm.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  at  I'resque  Isle,  and  became  magis- 
trate and  collector  of  customs.  He  was  converted  in 
1817,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  tlie 
following  year,  serving  the  Church  as  steward  and  lo- 
cal preacher.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Conference,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  Hamil- 
ton Conference,  1827,  but  was  not  ordained  elder  till 
1830.  In  1831  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Niagara  district,  and  in  1832  editor 
of  The  Christian  Guardian.  He  opposed  the  union 
with  the  British  Wesleyans  in  1833,  but  finally  acceded 
to  it  and  accepted  appointments  under  it.  But  after- 
wards, being  dissatisfied,  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  preacher  in  charge  at  Auburn.  In  1837 
he  returned  to  Toronto  and  joined  those  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  Episco|)al  Methodism.  In  1840  he  be- 
came agent  for  the  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society,  and 
held  the  office  for  eleven  years.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed presiiling  elder,  and  in  18.)S,  at  St.  Davids,  he 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  March,  1875.  See  Simpson. 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Richardson,  James  J.,  a  minister  of  the  IMefh- 
odist  ICpiscopal  Ciiurch.  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1808. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1822,  and  in  1827  emigrated 
to  Illinois.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  tlie  Illinois 
Conference  in  1837,  and  served  the  Church  in  active 
work  until  1856,  when,  because  of  failing  health,  he  took 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  18.59  he  became  effective, 
but  in  18t;2  he  was  again  superamniated.  In  1805  he 
was  appointed  to  Spring  tiarden  Circuit,  which  he  served 
three  years.  He  then  travelleil  Benton  Circuit  one 
year,  at  the  close  of  which  the  active  labor  of  his  life 
ceased.  Ilis  <leath  occurred  Sept.  21,  1872,  in  Marion 
County,  111.  Mr.  Kicbardson  was  a  plain,  practical,  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  prudent  disciplinarian.— J//'«- 
utea  ii/  Anni/id  <'<»if.  1872,  p.  l.".(;. 

Richardson,  James  Monroe,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Miss.,  in  1829. 
He  went  to  Mississippi  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1849,  and  entere<l  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
passed  through  the  fidl  course,  graduating  in  1852.  He 
was  ordained  in  18.')3,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Church  al  .Marion,  Miss.,  where  he  reniainod  five 
years,  and  liegan  the  profession  of  teacher  in  En- 
terprise, Miss,  In  18G0  he  supplied  the  Church  at 
Flower's  Place,  Miss.     After  this  he  entered  the  Con- 


federate army  as  an  officer,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in 
Georgia  in  1864.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Richardson,  J.  Clark,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  i)()rn  in  East  ^^■inllsor,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Yale  College,  but  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue because  of  sickness.  Subsequently  he  passed 
a  year,  in  the  double  character  of  pupil  and  tutor,  in 
the  University  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  1847  he  act- 
ed as  colporteur  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  in  1849 
he  was  licenseil  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  associated  with  James  G.  Fee  as  a  missionary  un- 
til 1860,  when  he  acceiited  an  invitation  to  Oramel, 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  by  Gen- 
esee Valley  Presbytery,  and  where  he  continued  his 
acceptable  labors  until  his  removal  to  Ossian,  N.  \.,  in 
1865.  He  died  Sept.  30,  1865.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a 
devoted,  self-denying  minister  of  the  Gospel;  in  spir- 
it, humble  and  retiring;  in  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  the  discharge  of  duty,  extremelj'  conscientious. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  222.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Richardson,  John,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chester,  England,  but  took  his  <legree  of  D.D.  at 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Of  his  early  life  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
state  in  1601.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1633,  and  held  the  archdeanery  of  Derry,  the  rector}'^ 
of  Ardstra,  and  the  vicarage  of  Granard  for  a  %'ear  after. 
In  1641,  being  in  dread  of  the  rebellion  which  broke 
out  in  October,  he  removed  to  England,  and  died  in 
London,  Aug.  11,  1654.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  skilled  in 
sacred  chronology.  His  works  are,  Choice  Observations 
and  Explanations  upon  the  Old  Testament  (1655,  fol.)  : — 
Sermon  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (Dublin,  1625, 
4to).  He  also  wrote  the  "  Assembly's  Annotations"  on 
Ezekiel.  See  Harris,  Ware  ;  Lloyd,  Memoirs,  p.  607. — 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Richardson,  John  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
1829,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Memphis  Conference 
in  1848  or  1849.  After  five  or  six  years  his  health 
failed :  he  located,  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  as 
a  physician.  He  was  readmitted  into  the  Mississipjii 
Conference  in  1860,  and  after  a  year's  successful  labor 
volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  chaplain.  At  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donaldson,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  JIarch  4,  1862.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  a  superior  preacher,  a  close  and  inde- 
fatigable minister,  and  active  and  zealous  as  a  Chris- 
tian.—  Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
18(!2,  p.  384. 

Richardson,  Lyman,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Attloboroiigh,  Mass.,  in  1790.  In  1806  his 
parents  removed  to  Harford,  Pa.;  he  had  at  this  time 
a  fair  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  Latin,~and  in, 
the  winter  of  1807-8  he  taught  his  first  school,  which 
employment  he  continued  in  subsccpient  years.  He 
was  converted  in  1809,  and  immediately  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  ministry.  A  friend  secured  for  him  the 
position  of  assistant  in  the  academy  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  of  which  he  subsc(iuently  became  principal;  he  re- 
mained there  three  years,  devoting  all  his  spare  time 
to  his  classical  studies,  and  then  returned  to  Harford, 
Pa.,  and  opened  a  select  school  for  youths  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  He  remained  at  Harford 
three  years,  during  wliich  he  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  and  in  1820  was  licensed  by 
Susquehamia  Presbytery,  and  soon  after  entered  upon 
his  ministry  at  Louisville,  now  Franklin,  Pa.  Subse- 
quently he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  as  such 
lie  preached  .it  Wyalusing,  Pike,  and  Orwell,  Pa.;  at 
Win<isor,  N.  Y.,  three  years;  at  IMoLuit  Pleasant  and 
Bethany,  Pa.;  and  at  VVysox,  Pa.  In  1840  he  returned 
to  Harford,  Pa.,  to  take  charge  of  the  academy,  then  a 
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very  popular  institution.  This  work  suited  him  exact- 
Iv,  and  he  entered  into  it  with  great  zeal  and  success, 
until  1865,  when  disease  and  old  age  induced  him  to 
give  it  up.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1807.  As  a  preacher,  Mr. 
Ifichardson  was  characterized  by  the  power  of  glowing 
representations  of  truth  and  earnest  love  for  souls;  as 
a  teacher,  by  kindness  of  manner  and  spirit,  and  by  his 
wise  counsel.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  II id.  Almanac,  1808, 
p.  225.     (.J.  L.  S.) 

Richardson,  Manoah,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was 
born  in  Lincoln  County,  Tenn.,  June  21,  1814;  went  to 
Missouri  in  early  life,  and  settled  in  Chariton  County. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  18ol ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
Jan.  10, 1841 ;  entered  the  itinerancy  Oct.  10, 1841 ;  and 
was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  1,  1843;  elder  Oct.  7,  1845. 
He  did  effective  work  for  six  j'ears,  when  he  superan- 
nuated, owing  to  failing  health,  and  located  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  In  1868  he  was  readmitted  into  the  Mis- 
souri Conference,  and  labored  until  about  four  weeks 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Bloomington, 
IMacon  Co.,  Mo.,  April  18,  1871.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  faithful  preacher. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.M. 
E.  Church,  South,  1871,  p.  606. 

Richardson,  Marvin,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  born  in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer 
Co..  N.  Y.,  June  10, 17811,  but  went,  with  his  parents,  in 
early  youth  to  Brooklyn.  He  professed  conversion  in 
May,  1800,  and  united  with  the  Sands  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  city.  On  Oct.  1, 1808,  he  was  I 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  Croton  Circuit,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  1809,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  a  member  for  sixty-seven 
vears.  He  received  his  regular  appointment  as  an  ef- 
fective minister  forty-two  consecutive  j'ears.  He  was 
a  member  of  eight  successive  General  Conferences — 
1820-52.  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  early  ministry  endured 
the  hardship,  deprivation,  and  toil  of  pioneer  life.  The 
record,  of  his  life  is  one  of  early  and  deep  religious  ex- 
perience, of  consistent  piety,  of  ardent  love  to  God  and 
the  Church,  of  a  successful  ministry,  and  at  the  close  a 
record  of  patient  waiting  and  holy  triumph.  His  last 
words  were,  "  I  have  no  fear."  He  died  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y..  June  14, 1876. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
M.K  Church,  1877,  p.  il. 

Richardson,  Robert  Hugh,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Liberty,  Va.,  March  13,  1834.  After 
receiving  a  preparatory  education,  he  entered  the  Union 
Theological  Seminar^'  in  1860,  and,  taking  the  full 
course,  graduated  in  1863.  He  was  appointed — after  he 
had  been  duly  licensed  by  the  New  York  Presbytery — a 
city  missionary  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  office 
till  he  died,  Oct.  0,  1803.  Though  his  ministerial  life 
was  brief,  it  was  not  without  its  usefulness  or  good 
fruits.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Richardson,  'William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  1098,  at  Wilshamstead,  near  Bedford, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Emmanuel  colleges, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Olave's, 
Southwark;  and  lecturer  in  1727.  He  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Welton-Rivall,  Lincoln,  in  1724;  was 
made  master  of  Emmanuel  College  in  1730,  and  its  vice- 
chancellor  in  1738,  and  again  in  1709;  in  1746  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1775.  He 
•  published  four  sermons  on  The  Usefulness  and  Necessity 
of  Revelation  (Lond.  1730,  8vo) :  —  a  fifth  on  Relative 
Holiness  (1733). — Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Richelieu,  Alphonse-Louis  du  Plessis  de, 

called  the  cardinal  of  Lynns,  elder  brother  of  the  great 
French  marshal,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1582.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  became  bishop  of  Luc^on,  but  about  1005 
he  resigned  the  see  in  favor  of  his  brother  Armand.  In 
1606  he  entered  the  convent  of  Grande-Chartreuse,  and 
for  twenty  years  led  a  life  of  great  austerity.  He  was 
prior  of  Bonpas  when  his  brother  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  cloister  to  occupy  the  archbishopric  of  Aix.    In  1628 


he  was  transferred  to  Lyons,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
L^rban  VIII,  Aug.  21, 1629.  Honors  were  heaped  upon 
him,  and  he  became,  successively,  grand  almoner  of 
France  in  1632;  dean  of  St.  Martin's  of  Tours  in  the 
same  year;  abbot  of  St.  Victor's,  at  Marseilles,  and  of  St. 
Stephen's,  at  Caen,  in  HJ4() ;  of  the  Chaise-Dieu  in  1642 ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  elected  master  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  his  diocese,  and,  during  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  in 
Lyons,  Avas  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  suffering. 
Louis  XIII  had  several  times  engaged  him  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  but  after  the  death  of  this  monarch  Riche- 
lieu seldom  left  Lyons,  and  gave  little  attention  to  the 
court  intrigues  of  the  day.  He  died  March  23,  1653. 
In  the  Imperial  Library  are  to  be  found  letters  written 
by  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII  and  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  his  court.  See  Abbe  de  Pure,  Vie  de  Richelieu, 
Cardinal  de  Lyon ;  Du  Tems,  La  Clerge  de  France,  t.  iv ; 
Auber}',  Diet,  des  Cardinaux. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  V. 

Richelieu,  Armand-Jean  du  Plessis  de,  a 
noted  French  ecclesiastic  and  statesman,  was  born  at 
Paris,  Sept.  5,  1585.  and  was  educated  for  the  military 
profession  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  His  eldest  brother 
resigning  the  bishopric  of  Lu(;on,  Richelieu  decided  to 
take  holy  orders  in  order  to  succeed  to  that  office.  In 
1607  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lu(;on,  and  for  some 
time  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
At  the  States-General,  1614,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  clergy,  he  secured  the  favor  of 
the  queen-mother — Marie  de  Medicis — by  an  address  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIII. 
He  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  queen-mother,  and  in 
Nov.,  1616,  entered  the  coimcil  as  secretarj'  of  state.  In 
1617  Mary  was  banished  to  Blois,  and  he  followed  her 
thither,  but  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Avignon.  AVhen 
the  queen-mother  was  recalled  to  the  court  she  rein- 
stated Richelieu  in  favor,  and  from  that  time  he  grew 
in  power.  Having  strengthened  his  position  by  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  nephew  of  the  duke  De 
Luynes,  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1022,  re-en- 
tered the  state  council,  and  soon  after  rose  to  the  pre- 
miership. The  administration  of  Richelieu  was  memora- 
ble for  several  great  measures,  of  which  the  first  and 
most  lasting  was  that  by  which  the  remains  of  feudal- 
ism were  swept  away  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  established.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
ject his  most  powerful  adversary  was  Gaston,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  But  Richelieu  tri- 
umphed over  him,  and  even  the  queen -mother  was 
obliged  to  bow  before  his  unbending  spirit  and  to  with- 
draw into  exile  at  Cologne.  Another  enterprise  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  party  and 
a  rival  of  the  throne  of  France.  He  conducted  in  per- 
son (1028)  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  but  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured for  the  Huguenot  party  a  certain  measure  of  tol- 
eration, and  to  have  used  his  success  against  them  with 
moderation.  In  1031  Richelieu  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom and  peerage.  In  the  external  relations  of  France 
the  great  object  of  Richelieu's  measures  was  the  abase- 
ment of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
foment  the  internal  disaffections  of  Germany,  even  al- 
lying himself  with  the  German  Protestants,  and  assisted 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of 
Protestantism.  He  also  took  part  with  the  disaffected 
Spanish  provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  favored  the 
Catalonians  and  Portuguese  when  they  shook  off  the 
Spanish  yoke.  At  last  Austria  was  humbled,  Portugal 
was  separated  from  Spain  (1040),  French  influence  pre- 
dominated in  Catalonia,  England  was  in  full  revolution, 
and  France  quiet  and  prosperous.  His  administration 
was  again  tlireatcned  by  intrigues  at  court  or  treason 
in  the  camps.  Richelieu,  however,  vindicated  his  pow- 
er, and  in  1042  came  into  Paris  in  triumph,  carried  on 
a  litter,  escorted  by  an  army,  and  surrounded  by  the 
utmost  pomp.  Two  months  afterwards— Dec.  4,  1642 
—  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  the    Sorbonne,  where 
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his  mausoleum  (tlic  celebrated  Girardon's  masterpiece) 
may  be  seen.  Busy  witli  aflairs  of  state,  witli  war 
abroail,  and  dissension,  ])lots,  and  treason  at  liome, 
Kiclielieu  nevertlieless  promoted  arts  and  sciences,  found- 
ed the  Jardiu  du  Koi  (now  Jardin  des  I'laiites),  also  the 
French  Academy  and  the  royal  iTrinting-oflice,  built  the 
Palais  Koyal,  and  rebuilt  the  Sorboiuie.  lie  also  found 
time  to  write  several  works  and  two  plays — Minime,  a 
comedy,  and  La  Griinde  Pastorale.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  Memoiren  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (first 
published  complete  by  Petitot  [Paris,  1823])  -.—Le  Tes- 
tament Politique  (17154,  2  vols.) :— and  of  Le  Journal  de 
M.  le  Cardinal  de  Pichelieu  (Amst.  1649,  2  vols.).  His 
theological  works  are,  La  Defense  des  Principaux  Points 
de  la  Foi  Cat fiolique, etc.  (X&M):—^ Instruction  du  Chre- 
tien (1()19).  See  Aubery,  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de 
Bichelieu  ( IGlJO') ;  .Jay,  llistoire  du  .Vinistere  de  Richelieu ; 
Capetigue,  Richelieu  et  Mazaiin  (1836) ;  Martin,  Histoire 
de  France ;  ^lichelet,  llistoire  de  France;  Violart,  His- 
toire du  Ministere  de  Richelieu  (1649) ;  Caillet,  L\4  dmin- 
istration  en  France  sous  Richelieu  (1861,  2  vols.) ;  Kob- 
son,  Life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  (1854) ;  Sully,  Memoires; 
Retz,  Memoires. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale. 

Richer,  Edmi'M),  a  noted  defender  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  (Jallican  Church  against  pajial  absolutism, 
was  born,  of  poor  parents,  in  a  village  in  Champagne  in 
1560.  He  became  doctor  in  theology  in  1590,  and  for  a 
time  devoted  his  energies  to  pulpit  labors;  but  in  1594 
he  was  made  president  of  the  College  of  Cardinal  Le- 
moiue,  and  soon  afterwards  censor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  whose  faculty  he  tilled  a  theological  chair.  He 
undertook  an  edition  of  Gerson's  works  in  1605,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  was  deleated  by  the  papal  nuncio 
liarherini  (subsequently  pope  Urban  VHI),  and  which 
called  forth  the  violent  conilemnation  of  (ierson's  works 
by  Bellarmine.  Eicher's  defence  {Apologia  pro  J.  Ger- 
sonio  [1606])  was  not  published  until  after  his  death 
(Leyden,  1674,  4to);  but  Gerson's  writings  appeared  in 
1607.  Appointed  syndic  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
the  following  year,  he  opposed  the  public  defence  of  the 
theses  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope;  and,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  the  first  president, 
he  wrote  the  book  Be  Fcclesiastica  et  Politica  Potestate, 
in  which  he  developed  the  idea — always  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris — of  the  superiority  of  councils  over  the 
pope,  and  of  the  independence  of  secular  governments 
in  temporal  tlnngs.  This  book  brought  on  him  the  rage 
of  the  idtramontane  party.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
university,  his  teachings  were  condemned  by  several 
provincial  synods  and  the  papal  court,  and  he  was 
prohibited  from  replying  to  the  charges  promulgated 
against  him.  He  was  even  apjirehended,  but  again  lib- 
erated on  the  demand  of  the  university.  A  protracted 
contest  with  his  enemies  ensued,  in  which  he  was  finally 
con(iuercd  by  cardinal  Iticlielicu.  He  signed  a  retrac- 
tion at  the  jioint  of  the  dagger  of  assassins  hired  to  take 
his  life.  His  death  took  place  in  1631.  See  Haillet.  Iai 
Vie  d'Fdin.  Richer  (Amst.  1715,  12mo). — Herzog,  Real- 
Encykliip.  a.  v. 

Riches  (the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  several  Heb. 
and  ^'•T.  words, especially  "1w",  TrXnvroc).  The  wealth 
of  a  pastoral  people,  such  as  the  Hebrews  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds.  Hence 
we  (ind  it  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  seiiaration  of  Esau 
and  .Jacob  that"'  their  riches  were  more  than  they  might 
dwell  togetlier;  and  the  laud  wliertin  they  were  stran- 
gers coiHd  not  bear  Ihem  l)ecause  of  their  cattle"  ((Jen. 
xxxvi,8).  It  was  not  mitil  the  reign  of  Solomon  that 
the  .Iew«  pos8ess<'d  any  al)nndance  of  the  precious  met- 
als; and  as  the  nation  never  became  commercial,  its  rich 
men  must  in  all  ages  have  been  the  great  land-holders. 
Througlioiii  tlie  East  the  liolders  of  land  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  exacting  very  disproportionate  shares  of 
the  profit  from  the  actual  cultivators  (»f  the  soil,  ami  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  find  "the  rich"  .so  often  and  so 
severely  denounced  in  Scripture.    Kichcs  is  frequent- 


ly used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  (Jod's  Holy  Spirit, 
which  constitute  the  treasure  to  be  "laid  up  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal." 

Richey,  Daniei>,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  born  in 
New  .Jersey  in  1797,  and  moved  when  quite  young  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.  His  connection 
with  the  travelling  ministry  began  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  1829,  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Erie  Annual  Conference,  July,  1845,  when  he  was  placed 
in  a  superannuated  relation,  which  continued  until  his 
death,  March  25, 1855.  In  point  of  zeal,  integrity,  and 
fidelity  to  duty  and  principles,  he  had  few  equals.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nmial  Conferences,  1855. 

Richmond,  Francis  M.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  and  emi- 
grated to  Indiana  in  1817.  Although  reared  under  Bap- 
tist infiuence,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  In  1836  he 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  travelling  connection, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  location  under 
pressure  of  domestic  circumstances,  he  labored  faithful- 
ly to  the  close  of  life.  His  last  appointment  was  to 
Greenfield  Circuit,  North  Indiana  Conference,  but,  after 
laboring  a  few  months,  was  smitten  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  1853.  He  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
powerful,  practical,  and  experimental  preacher.— J/j/;- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  283. 

Richmond,  Legh,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  Jan.  29, 1772.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  in 
1797.  He  became  curate  of  Brading  and  Yaverland,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1798,  and,  in  1805,  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London.  In  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  w^hich  he 
held  until  his  death.  May  8, 1827.  Mr.  Kichmond  was 
the  author  of  several  tracts — The  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
The  Negro  Se)-va7U,  The  Young  Co/Zfriypr— published  sep- 
arately at  first,  but  afterwards  (1814)  collected  into  two 
volumes  12mo,  inider  the  title  of  A  nnals  of  the  Poor, 
Of  The  Dairyman's  Daughter  four  millions  of  copies,  in 
nineteen  languages,  had  been  circulated  before  1849. 
He  als<i  edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  (Lond. 
1807-12,8  vols.  8vo),  and  published  Domestic  Portrait- 
ure : — Memoirs  of  his  three  children  (9th  ed.  Lond.  1861, 
8vo) ; — a  Missionary  Sermon  (1809, 8vo),  and  a  Memoir 
of  Miss  IJ.  Sinclair. 

Richmond,  Paul  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episco]ial  Church,  was  born  in  Barnard,  Yt.,  where  he 
passed  his  early  matihood.  He  received  license  to  preach 
in  March,  1825,  and  soon  after  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  New  England  Conference.  After  filling  several  ap- 
pointments in  Yermont,  he  was  in  1829  transferred  to 
Maine  Conference,  where  he  did  effective  work  until 
1855,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  take  a  su- 
peraniniated  relation.  He  resided  in  Frysburgh,  and 
continued  to  labor  as  his  strength  allowed.  He  died 
there.  May  29, 1875.  He  was  well  versed  in  Scripture, 
apt  in  illustration,  an  alile  and  successful  minister.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  87. 

Richter,  Aemilius  Lndwig,  a  distinguished 
teaclier  of  jurisprudence  in  Germany,  who  rendered  es- 
pecially meritorious  services  in  the  department  of  cede-' 
siastical  law.  Kicliter  was  born  at  Stolpen,  near  Dres- 
den, on  Feb.  15,  IH08.  and  entered  Leipsic  University  in 
1826.  After  graduating,  he  became  an  advocate,  and  at 
once  began  to  write  in  the  field  ofecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence ;  and  he  added  to  these  functions  those  of  a 
teacher  in  the  university,  at  first  as  a  tutor,  and  snb.se- 
quently,  in  183.'),  as  extraordinary  professor.  His  labors 
were  already  attracting  notice  by  that  time,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  from  the  University 
of  Giiltingen,  to  which  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
twenty  years  later,  added  that  of  divinity.     In  1838, 
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Richter  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
law  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Eight  years  of 
quiet  but  productive  labors  were  spent  in  that  station, 
and  he  was  then  transferred  to  the  High-school  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  entered  on  a  career  which  made  him  felt 
throughout  Germany  within  the  limits  of  his  chosen 
tield.  His  studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  numer- 
ous writings,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  were 
brought  to  bear  in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Religion,  under  whose  ministry  he  held  various  im- 
portant posts;  and  his  thorough  learning,  and  fair  yet 
conscientious  spirit,  gave  him  a  commanding  position 
with  reference  to  Church  laws  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, not  onlj'  in  Prussia,  but  in  many  other  German 
lands.  Few  laws  were  passed  relating  to  the  churches, 
and  few  changes  in  their  administration  introduced,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  government, 
in  respect  to  which  he  did  not  exert  a  more  or  less  de- 
termining influence.  He  died,  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  ]May  8,  1864. 

The  attitude  of  Richter  towards  the  ecclesiastical  is- 
sues of  his  time  was  largely  determined  by  the  principle, 
fundamental  in  his  view,  that  the  jits  circa  sacra  be- 
longs inseparably  to  the  State  as  a  moral  power.  He 
believed  it  wise  that  the  State  should  allow  freedom  of 
action  to  the  Church  within  its  own  appropriate  tield ; 
but  insisted  that  for  the  regulation  of  mixed  questions, 
for  the  restraining  of  ecclesiastical  intrusions  into  the 
secular  realm,  for  the  repression  of  notoriously  aggres- 
sive and  thoroughly  organized  religious  parties,  e.  g.  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits;  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
one  ecclesiastical  organization  as  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  others,  etc.,  the  right  of  sovereigntj^  must  be 
retained  by  the  State.  He  was  accordingly  opposed  to 
the  course  of  the  Raumer  ministry,  which  simply  ig- 
nored the  necessity  for  restraining  the  unconstitutional 
demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Jesuits  flooded  the  western  provinces  of 
Prussia,  and  formed  settlements  without  corporate  titles 
as  required  by  law,  and  even  without  coming  under  any 
kind  of  legal  supervision.  He  was  also  opposed  to  the 
concordats  concluded  between  several  states  and  the 
pope,  as  being  radically  wrong.  With  regard  to  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Germany,  Richter  condemned 
the  territorial  no  less  than  the  episcopal  system,  and  fa- 
vored that  in  which  the  sovereign  prince  is  endowed 
with  authority,  while  the  Church  itself  is  thoroughly 
organized  into  congregations  (not  parishes),  presbyter- 
ies, and  synods.  The  merit  of  Richter  as  a  writer  on 
ecclesiastical  law  consists  in  his  having  based  his  works 
on  a  wide  collection  of  previously  unused  material  as  well 
as  that  to  which  reference  was  ordinarily  made,  and  on 
a  profound  investigation  of  all  the  sources  at  command, 
and  also  in  the  absolute  fairness  of  his  spirit.  These 
qualities  appear  as  clearly  in  his  works  on  Roman  Cath- 
olic law  as  elsewhere.  His  earliest  publication,  the  Cor- 
pus  Juris  Canonici  (1833-39),  is  the  best  edition  of  that 
book  extant.  Other  early  books  are,  Beitrdge  zur  Kennt- 
niss  d.  kanon.  Rechts  (Leips.  1834)  : — De  Tnedif.  Decretal. 
Coll.  Lipsiensi  (Lips.  1836).  In  connection  with  Schulte 
he  also  published  a  large  edition  of  the  Canones  et  I)e- 
cret.  Cone.  Tricletitini  (ibid.  18.o3).  An  epochal  book  in 
its  department  was  his  Lehrbuch  des  katkol.  und  evangel. 
Kirchenrechts,  etc.  (Leips.  1842  ;  6th  posthumous  ed. 
1865);  and  similar  importance  attaches  to  the  collection 
entitled  Die  evariyel.  Kirchenordmmgen  d.  \^ien  Jahrhun- 
derts,  etc.  (Weimar,  1846,  2  vols.). — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop.  s.  V. 

Richter,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German  hym- 
nologist,  was  born  at  Sorau,  in  Silesia,  Oct.  5,  1676.  He 
studied  medicine  and  theology  at  Halle,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies  was  appointed  by  Francke  su- 
perintendent of  the  academy.  After  the  death  of  liis 
brother,  he  was  also  appointed  medical  attendant  of  the 
Orphan-house  there.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Dr.  Christian  Sigismund  Richter,  he  discovered  the  cele- 
brated Halle  medicine,  prepared  from  gold,  and  called 


essen/ia  dulcis.  and  which  gave  a  great  name  to  the  Or- 
phan-house at  Halle.  The  profits  of  this  medicine  he 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  From  his 
twentieth  year  he  composed  hymns,  and  thirty-ihree 
excellent  and  deejily  spiritual  Christian  hymns  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  Knajjp,  in  his  Liederschatz,  gives  four- 
teen of  his  hymns,  some  of  which  have  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  as,  Mein  Sulomo  !  dein  freundliches 
Regieren,  by  Dr.  Bomberger,  in  Schaffs  Kirchenfreiind, 
ii, 337  ("Jesus  my  king!  thy  mild  and  kind  control"); 
fJuter  wird  die  Nacht  der  SUnden,  in  Sacred  Lyrics,  p.  32 
("O  watchman,  will  the  night  of  sin");  llier  legt  mein 
Sinn  vor  dir  sick  nieder.  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-book, 
No. 437  ("My  soul  before  thee  prostrate  lies") ;  Golt,deit 
ich  als  Liehe  kenne,  by  Cox,  in  Hymns  from  the  German, 
p.  190  ("  O  God,  whose  attributes  shine  forth  in  turn"). 
Richter  was  also  the  author  of  a  remarkable  medical 
treatise  on  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  He  died  October 
5,  1711,  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  Kirch  en  liedes,  iv,  296, 
355  sq. ;  viii,  246  sq.,  297,  434,  515;  Miller,  Singers  ami 
Songs  of  the  Chinch,  p.  141  sq.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  V. ;  Richter's  Leben  und  Wii-ken  als  A  rzt,  Theo- 
log  und  Dichter  (published  by  the  Haupt-Verein  fur 
christl.  Erbauungsschriften  in  den  preussischen  Staaten, 
Berlin,  1865).     (B.  P.) 

Richter,  Henry,  an  English  painter,  of  German 
extraction,  was  born  in  1772.  He  resided  mostly  in 
London,  where  he  died  in  1857.  His  most  important 
historical  work  is  Christ  restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind, 
now  in  a  church  at  Greenwich,  England.  See  Thomas, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Richter,  Johann  Heinrich,  inspector  in  the 
missionary  institute  at  Barmen,  (Jermany,  under  whose 
administration  the  missions  of  the  Rhenish  IMissionary 
Society  were  established,  was  born  at  Belleben  Dec.  11, 
1799,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
he  spent  his  life  May  28,  1827.  The  Barmen  Mission- 
ary Society  did  not  as  yet  send  out  missionaries,  nor 
even  own  a  house,  but  a  number  of  young  men  were 
trained  under  its  direction  for  work  among  the  hea- 
then. Richter  subsequently,  aided  by  his  brother  Will- 
iam, became  their  instructor,  and  after  about  eighteen 
months  was  able  to  report  the  readiness  of  four  of  jiis 
pupils  to  begin  their  expected  labors.  The  poverty 
of  the  Barmen  association  now  induced  them  to  invite 
other  local  societies  to  aid  in  forwarding  the  candidates 
to  their  foreign  fields,  and  as  a  result  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  organized.  Its  first  mission  was 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  which,, 
in  course  of  time,  extended  over  five  stations.  Another 
was  begun  on  the  island  of  Borneo  in  1834,  but  failed  to 
achieve  successful  results  while  Richter  lived;  and  a 
third,  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  was  like- 
wise unsuccessful ;  but  the  latter  gave  rise  to  a  flourish- 
ing mission  among  the  evangelical  Germans  of  Amer- 
ica. Richter's  ardent  soul  was  continuallj'  employed  in 
devising  new  means  for  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
He  was  incessantly  busy  with  his  pen,  issuing  reports, 
spreading  information  through  the  periodical  press,  ed- 
iting the  Monalsbei-ichte  d.  rhein.  M issions-Gesellschaft, 
etc.,  and  with  public  appeals  in  sermons  and  addresses 
in  every  section  of  the  land.  The  institution  of  a  soci- 
etj'  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  was  his  work,  and 
also  the  establishing  of  a  German  mission  in  China, 
which  came  to  pass  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death.  Richter  was  twice  married,  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  a  large  family.  A  brief  sickness  ended  his  life 
April  5,  1847.  As  an  author,  Richter  gave  to  the  world 
a  number  of  works;  e.  g.  Erkldrte  Haiisbibel,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  entire  Bible  (6  vols.),  decidedly  ortho- 
dox according  to  the  Lutheran  standard,  and  every- 
where confidently  accepting  the  literal  meaning  :  — 
Evangel,  u.  ro7nische  Kirchenlehre  (1844),  a  polemical 
work: — a  LJfe  of  Giitzlaff'.  the  Chinese  missionary,  and 
others.  In  personal  intercourse  he  was  vivacious,  stim- 
ulating, witty,  and  yet  dignified.     A  man  of  scientific 
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culture,  he  was  au  accomplished  botanist,  mineralogist, 
etc.;  but  his  writings  are  characterized  by  freshness  of 
statement  rather  tliau  by  depth  of  thought.— Herzog, 
Real-Encykkip.  s.  v. 

Richthofen,  Cuari.es,  Baron  i-on,  canon  of  Bres- 
lau,  was  born  of  evangelical  jiarents  Jan.  31,  1832,  in 
Hartwigswaldau,  Silesia.  In  1838  his  father  ([uietly 
joined  the  Konian  Catholic  Church,  while  his  mother 
remained  firm  in  her  belief,  and  the  sons,  by  law,  had  to 
follow  the  father.  From  1845  to  18o2  he  attended  the 
Matthias  Ciymnasium  at  Breslau,  and  decided  to  pre- 
pare liimself  for  the  ofHce  of  woods  and  forests.  He  en- 
tered the  academy  at  Neustadt-Kl)erswalde,  and  finished 
his  course  there,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  step  he 
had  taken.  He  decided  to  study  theology,  attended 
the  theological  course  at  the  IJreslau  University,  and 
in  18G0  received  holy  orders.  In  18G9  he  was  stationed 
at  Hohenfriedberg,  but  would  not  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  government  had  appointed 
him  canon  of  Breslau,  but  bishop  Fiirster,  of  that  city, 
pressed  by  the  cha|)ter,  wished  to  have  the  canon  sign 
a  paper,  according  to  which  he  accepted  the  Vatican 
decrees.  Kichthofen  refused  to  sell  his  conscience  to 
Home,  and  the  bishop  excommunicated  him  in  1873. 
He  then  joined  the  Old-Catholic  party,  and  acted  as 
priest  till  1875.  But  finding  no  satisfaction  or  peace  of 
conscience  and  mind  even  in  this  party,  he  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Leipsic,  being  received  by  Dr.  Ahl- 
feld  as  member  Dec.  11,  1875.  He  died  March  7,  1876, 
in  the  house  of  his  brother  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Besser  deliv- 
ered the  funeral  oration.  See  Schneider,  Theol.  Jahr- 
hiich,  1877,  p.  "227  sq. ;  Carl  Freiherr  von  Richthofen, 
friiher  Domherr  in  Breslau,  ein  Leben.thild  axis  den  kirch- 
lichen  Kampfen  der  Gegemcart  (Leijisic,  1877) ;  Schiirer, 
Theoloyische  Literalurzeitxnig,  1877,  p.  Gllj  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ricius,  Paul.     See  Ricci. 

Rickards,  Saml'ki.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  17!^>5;  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1814; 
obtained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse  in  1815, 
and  graduated  in  second-class  honors  in  1817.  He  was 
feUow  of  Oriel  College  in  1819  to  1823,  and  vicar  of 
Stow,  Langtoft,  Suffolk,  from  1832  until  his  death,  in 
1865.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Christian  Householder, 
or  Book  of  Fa  mill/  Prayers  (1849,  12rao): — Short  Ser- 
mons for  Family  Readiny  (1849,  8vo)  : — several  other 
Prayer-books : — also  Reliyious  Tracts,  etc.  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rickman,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  archi- 
tect, was  t)orn  at  Maidenhead  in  1776.  Although  nn- 
settle<l  in  early  life,  he  seems  always  to  have  had  a  love 
for  architecture,  and  to  have  studied  it  carefully.  In 
1808  he  began  to  give  his  full  attention  to  it,  and  wrote 
the  Classification  of  (Jothic  Styles,  which  has  rendered 
him  famous.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Birmingham, 
and  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  Gothic  churches 
and  other  structures.  He  died  in  March,  1841.  He  is 
well  known  as  an  author  by  his  (Jotliic  Architecture,  an 
Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
Enyland,  etc.  (Loud.  1817,  8vo).  There  is  a  later  and 
better  edition  l)y  Parker  (Oxford,  1862,  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone, l)irt.  if  Jirit.  unit  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v, 

Riculphua  (Fr.  Riculfc),  bishop  of  Soissons,  died 
about  9<I2.  He  entered  upmi  this  see  between  883  and 
892,  and  assisted  in  the  council  of  Verberie  in  892  and 
of  Kheims  in  89.S.  In  900,  in  the  latter  city,  he  con- 
secrated archbisliop  Ilervi'-,  and  excommunicated  the 
murderers  of  archbislmp  Foul(|ues.  He  made  himself 
celebrated  l)y  the  constitution  which  ho  established  in 
his  church  in  8H9.  This  had  for  its  object  the  correc- 
tion of  tlic  ignorance  of  I  lie  clergy,  aiul  has  been  re- 
printed s(?vcral  limes  since  1(51.'>,  It  may  be  found  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Connies  des  (limles  of  Pierre  de 
la  Lande,  and  in  vol.  ix  of  the  Conciles  of  Labbe.  Sec 
Gallia  ChrLiliana ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France. — Iloefer, 
Nouv.  Jiioy.  (j'enerale,  s.  V. 


Rid.     See  Isaiah  di  Teani, 

Riddha,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  coincidence  with 
the  divine  will ;  one  of  the  five  principal  virtues  which 
swim  about  on  the  sea  of  passions  and  tribulations. 

Riddle  (!n"'n,  chidah';  lit,  complication,  Judg, 
xiv;  Ezek,  xvii,  2;  Sept,  aiviyfia,  Trp6jSKi]^a\  Vulg, 
prohlema,  jn-opositio ;  A,  V,  elsewhere  "dark  saying," 
"  dark  speech,"  "  dark  sentence,"  "  hard  question ;"  once 
[Hab,  ii,  6]  "proverb").  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
from  a  root  cognate  to  an  Arabic  one  meaning  "  to  bend 
oif,"  "  to  twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii,  23),  a 
proverb  (Prov.  i,  6),  a  song  (Psa.  xlix,  4;  Ixxviii,  2), 
an  oracle  (Numb,  xii,  8),  a  parable  (Ezek.  xvii,  2),  and 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Psa.  xciv,  4; 
Hab.  ii,  6,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  (Judg.  xiv,  12-19).  In  these  senses  we  may  com- 
pare the  phrases  c!Tpo(p))  Xoytov,  OTpotpai  Trapo/SoXwi' 
(Wisd.  viii,8;  Ecclus.  xxxix,  2),and  irfptTrXoK))  Xoyuiv 
(Eurip.  J'han.  497),  and  the  Latin  scii-pus,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  similarly  used  (Aul.  Gell.  Aoc^  Att, 
xii,  6).  Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any  "ob- 
scura  allegoria"  {De  Trin.  xv,  9),  and  points  out,  as  an 
instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech in  Prov.  xxx,  15,  which  has  been  elaborately  ex- 
plained by  Bellermann  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
{.Fnigmata  Hebraica  [Erf.  1798]).  Manj' passages, 
although  not  definitely  propounded  as  riddles,  may  be 
regarded  as  such — e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  10,  a  verse  in  the 
rendering  of  which  every  version  differs  from  all  others. 
The  riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  1 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1)  were  rather 
"  hard  questions"  referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solo- 
mon is  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  rid- 
dle proper,  for  Josephus  (A  nt.  viii,  5,  3)  quotes  two  pro- 
fane historians  (Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dins)  to  au- 
thenticate a  story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  rid- 
dles to  Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  wliich  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  tine,  until  he  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance a  Tyrian  named  Abilemon,  who  not  only  solved 
the  riddles,  but  propounded  others  which  Solomon  was 
himself  unable  to  answer,  and  consequently  in  his  turn 
incurred  the  penalty.  The  word  ahnyixa  occurs  only 
once  in  the  New  Test.  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12,  "darkly,"  tV 
ah'iyi.iaTi;  comp.  Numb,  xii,8;  Wettstein,  A'',  T,  ii,  158) ; 
but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances 
of  it  occur  in  our  Lord's  discourses.  Thus  Erasmus  ap- 
plies the  term  to  Matt,  xii,  43-45,  In  the  Apocrypha 
we  find  (Wisd,  xlvii,  15)  TrapalSoXaTg  alviypurujr. 
The  object  of  such  implicated  meanings  is  obvious,  and 
is  well  explained  by  Augustine :  "  Manifestis  pascimur, 
obscuris  exercemur"  {De  Doct.  Christ,  ii,  6),  The  word 
ah'iyfia,  taken  in  the  extensive  meaning  of  its  root, 
aij'og,  certainly  applies  to  an  immense  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred writings — viz.  as  a  narrative  or  tale,  having  an  ap- 
plication to  jiresent  circumstances:  Odyss.  (xiv,  508),  a 
fable,  bearing  moral  instruction ;  Hesiod,  Oper.  (p.  202), 
which  nearly  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  parable  [see 
Pakaui.k];  a  pointed  sentence,  saying,  or  proverb 
(Theocritus,  xiv,  13).  See  Phophkcy;  Provkub.  Ac- 
cording to  Lenncp,  the  word  «(i'iy/ta,  taken  substantive- 
h',  means  "  aiiythinij  obscure." 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  especially  Orien- 
tals, have  been  fond  of  riddles  (Kosenmiiller,  Morgenl. 
iii,  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom  among  the  Arabs 
(Koran,  xxv,  35),  and,  indeed,  several  Arabic  books  of 
riddles  exist— as  Ketab  el-Algaz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of 
riddles  solved,  called  Akd  el-Themin.  But  these  are 
rather  emblems  and  devices  than  what  we  call  riddles, 
altlioiigh  they  are  very  ingenious.  The  Persians  call 
them  Ali/az  and  Maamma  (DTIerbelot,  s.  v.  "Algaz"). 
They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Ja- 
blonski.  Pantheon  .Fi/ypt.  p.  48).  They  were  especially 
used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  (]Miiller, 
/>or,  ii,  392;  Athen.  x,457;  Pollux,  vi,  107  ;  (iell,  xviii, 
2),  and  the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in 
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the  literary  dinners  described  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  Athe- 
iiajus,  Plutarch,  and  Macnibius  (see  Zorn,  l)e  yEnigma- 
iibiis  Nupiialibus  [Lips.  17"24]).  Some  have  ground- 
lessh^  supposed  that  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  Lemuel, 
and  Agur  were  propounded  at  feasts,  like  the  parables 
spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar  occasions  (_Luke  xiv,  7, 
etc.). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was  prop- 
erly (as  Yoss  points  out,  Iiistt.  Oratt.  iv,  11)  no  ridiUe  at 
all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only  clue 
on  which  the  solution  could  depend.  For  this  reason 
Samson  had  carefully  concealed  the  fact,  even  from  his 
parents  (Judg.  xiv,  14,  etc.).  Other  ancient  riddles  in 
verse  are  that  of  the  Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at 
being  unable  to  solve  it  (Plutarch,  Vit.  I/om.). 

The  pleasure  of  the  propounder  is  derived  from  per- 
plexing his  hearers,  and  theirs  from  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  usually  renewed  by  their  proposing  an- 
other enigma.  This  kind  of  amusement  seems  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  especially  at  entertainments,  in  all  ages 
among  different  nations,  and  has  even  been  treated  as 
an  art  and  reduced  to  rules.  The  chief  writers  on  this 
curious  subject  are  Nic.  Peusner  {,Enirjmatograph.')  and 
F.  Menestrier.  The  principal  rules  laid  down  for  the 
construction  of  an  enigma  are  the  following :  that  it 
must  be  obscure,  and  the  more  obscure  the  better,  pro- 
vided that  the  description  of  the  thing,  however  cov- 
ered and  abstract,  and  in  whatever  remote  or  uncommon 
terms,  be  really  correct;  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
thing  thus  described  be  well  known.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  in  a  witty  enigma,  the  amusement  consists  in 
describing  a  thing  by  a  set  of  truisms,  which  tell  their 
own  meaning,  but  which  confound  the  hearer  through 
his  expectation  of  some  deep  and  difficult  meaning. 

Franc.  .Junius  distinguishes  between  the  cjreutei-  enig- 
ma, where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intimation  is  continu- 
ous throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Ezek.  xvii,  2,  and  in 
.such  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed  to  Theocritus),  and 
the  lesser  enigma  or  vnaiviyiia,  where  the  difficulty  is 
concentrated  in  the  peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  As 
specimens  of  the  enigmatical  style  of  the  former  kind  in 
the  Old  Test.,  Winer  points  out  Prov.  xxx,  1'2-19;  Isa. 
xxi,  12.  The  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  wives  Adah  and 
Zillah  (Gen.  iv,  23,  24)  is  possibly  an  enigmatic  mode 
of  communicating  some  painful  intelligence.  In  the 
New  Test,  we  may  adduce  our  Lord's  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  (John  iii,  3),  and  with  the  Jews  (vi,  51, 
etc.),  where  the  enigmatical  style  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  attention  in  an  unrivalled  manner 
(Stuck,  A  nliq.  Conric.  iii,  17).  It  may  be  useful  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  instances  of  the  latter  kind,  since  they  are 
very  frequently  to  be  found  iu  the  Bible,  and  especially 
in  the  prophets.  Such  is  the  play  on  the  word  DI'J 
("a  portion,"  and  "Shechem,"  the  town  of  Ephraim).  in 
Gen.  xlviii,  22;  on  "i1^'2  {ma/zor,  "a  fortified  city") 
and  D'^'^^'^  {Mizraim,  Eg}-pt),in  Mic.  vii,  12;  on  ^i^'^ 
(jS/ioAtW,  "an  almond -tree")  and  "IJT'd  (shiddil,  "  to 
hasten"),  in  Jer.  i,  11;  on  ilTlsi'n  (^Dumah,  meaning 
"  Edom"  and  "  the  land  of  death"),  in  Isa.  xxi,  1 1 ;  on 
TIT13TI3,  Sheshach  (meaning  "  Babylon,"  and  perhaps  "  ar- 
rogance"), in  Jer.  xxv,  26;  li,  41.  The  description  of 
the  Messiah  under  the  name  of  the  "  Branch"  ("i.13,  nezer), 
when  considered  in  regard  to  the  occasion  and  context, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  lesser  enigma  (see 
Lowth  upon  the  passage).     See  Nazaiute. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  rid- 
dle occurring  in  the  New  Test. — viz.  the  number  of  the 
beast.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles  very  common 
among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics,  some  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabalists.  The  latter  called  it 
Gematria  (i.  e.  -yeMfitTpia),  of  which  instances  may  lie 
found  in  Carpzov  (A  pp.  Vrit.  p.  542),  Reland  (^4  nt.  IJcbr. 
i,  25),  and  some  of  the  commentators  on  Rev.  xiii,  IC- 


18.  Thus  CH3  (iiachuslt),  "serpent,"  is  made  bj'  the 
Jews  one  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  nu- 
merical value  is  equivalent  to  ri"^iy"0;  and  the  names 
Sluishan  and  Esther  are  connected  together  because  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  composing  them  is  GGl. 
Thus  the  IMarcosians  regarded  the  number  24  as  sacred 
from  its  being  the  sum  of  numerical  values  in  the  names 
of  two  quaternions  of  their  ;vous,  and  the  (inostics  used 
the  name  Abnixits  as  an  amulet  because  its  letters 
amount  numerically  to  305.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not 
infrecpient  in  some  of  the  fathers.  Instances  occur  in 
the  mystic  explanation  by  Clem.  Alexandrinus  of  the 
number  318  in  Gen.  xiv,  14,  and  by  Tertullian  of  the 
number  300  (represented  by  the  letter  T  or  a  cross)  in 
Judg.  vii,  (),  and  similar  instances  are  siqi|)lied  by  the 
Testimonia  of  the  Pseudo- Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
analogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of  the 
beast  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline  verses. 
We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to  it,  the  answer 
being  found  in  the  name  'h]aoi''g  =  8S8,  thus:  1  =  10  + 
,,=z8  +  CT  =  200  +  o  =  70-|-i^=400  +  f  =  200=888,  It  is 
as  follows,  and  is  extremely  curious : 

reaaepa  (pwiijeira  (p^p^t,  Tfc  6"  ijipuiva  6u    aVTUi 
6ta<Tun'  LKTTpa'jaXiav  (?),  Upi^^ov  5'  h\ov  e^ovofiijvoy' 

n6'  tKuToi'Ttida?  oKTU)  aTriffTOTepotp  uf^pcciTroiP 
oC'vofia  6t)\w(jet. 

W'ith  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  doubt  that  John  (not  greatly  removed  in  time 
from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline  verses)  in- 
tended some  name  as  an  answer  to  the  number  6GG. 
The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by  the  Apocalyptic 
commentators.  Most  of  the  fathers  supposed,  even  as 
far  back  as  Ireufeus,  the  name  Acituvoq  to  be  indicated. 
A  list  of  the  other  very  numerous  solutions,  proposed  in 
different  ages,  may  be  found  in  Elliott's  Ilurie  Apocu- 
lypticce  (iii,  222-234),  from  which  we  have  quoted  sev- 
eral of  these  instances. — Smith;  Kitto.  See  Numbku 
OF  THE  Beast. 

Riddle,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Cliurch,  was  born  in  Monaghan  County,  Ire- 
land, in  1758.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  April  10,  1782,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology,  under  the  supervision  of  John  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington. He  was  licensed  to  preach  June  14, 1788,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Donaghlo- 
ney.  County  Down,  Nov.  18.  In  this  connection  he  re- 
mained till  the  spring  of  1794.  when  he  came  to  the 
Ufnited  States.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Robinson  Run  as  pastor  of  the  united  congre- 
gations of  Robinson  Run  and  Union,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh.  After  a  few  j-ears  the  congregations  so  in- 
creased that,  at  his  request,  he  was  released  from  Union, 
and  settled  for  the  whole  of  his  time  at  Robinson  Rim. 
Here  he  continued  to  labor  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died,  after  a  month's  illness,  Sept.  4.  182!t.  Dr. 
Riddle  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  which  was  in 
its  infancy  when  he  became  a  member  of  it.  He  was 
among  those  who  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  (ien- 
eral  Assembly  Reformed  Synod,  and  who  finally,  in 
1820,  resolved  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent synod,  to  be  known  as  the  "Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  West."  He  was  a  close  student,  argumen- 
tative iu  his  preaching,  and  an  excellent  pastor.  None 
of  the  productions  of  his  pen  were  ever  printed,  though 
he  left  behind  a  large  MS.  on  the  subject  of  Reliyioiis 
Covenanting,  which,  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is 
thought  he  would  have  published.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  57. 

Riddle,  Joseph  Esmond,  an  English  clergy- 
man, of  St.  Kdnumd's  Hall,  Oxford,  was  curate  of  Har- 
row, and  subsequently  incumlient  of  St,  Pliilip's,  Lcck- 
hampton.  His  death  occurred  Aug,  27,  18,59.  He  was 
the  author  of  manv  works,  both  theological  aud  educa- 
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tional,  among  which  are,  Luther  and  his  Times  (Lond. 
1837,  \2mo) :— Kcclesiuslical  Chronology,  or  Annuls  of 
the  Christian  Church  (ibid.  1840,  8\o)  ^.  —  ^fanual  of 
Christian  Antiquities  (ibid.  1839,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1843):— 
Natural  /listory  of  Injidelity  (eight  Hampton  Lectures; 
1852,  8vo)  :— besides  Sermons,  Manuals,  etc. :— also  a 
Complete  Km/lish- Latin  and  Latin -Enr/ligh  Dictionary 
(ibid.  183G,  8vo),  of  which  several  editions  have  been 
f lublished.  See  ^Ulibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thorg,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  s.  v. 

Riddoch,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Scotland,  <luring  the  last  century,  was  born  at 
(Jrange,  Bamffshire.  lie  was  first  minister  of  a  chapel 
at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  in  1757,  in  which  charge 
he  continued  twenty  years.  His  sermons  are  distin- 
guished for  pathos,  persuasion,  eloquence,  and  piety. 
He  published  Sermons  on  Several  Subjects,  etc.  (Lond. 
1799,  3  vols.  8vo;  a  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1831, 
2  vols.  8vo).     See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Rideout,  Uriel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Bowdoin,  Me.,  July  2G,  181G. 
He  joined  the  Maine  Conference  in  1846,  and  labored 
until  1849,  when  he  located  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  Concord  Biblical  Institute.  He  resumed  his  place 
in  conference  in  1850,  and  continued  in  active  service 
until  the  session  of  1868,  when  he  received  a  supernu- 
merary relation.  After  an  illness  of  ten  days,  he  died 
at  Cape  Elizabeth  Ferry  Aug.  30,  1868.  His  labors 
wero  characterized  by  zeal  and  discretion,  by  ability 
and  ministerial  fidelity.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1869,  p.  141." 

Rider  (33i"i,  rokib).  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time,  or 
in  what  place,  horses  were  first  used  for  riding,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  until  a  period 
long  after  their  having  been  employed  for  draught.  In- 
stead of  cavalry,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and 
the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age,  used  war-chariots,  the 
drivers  of  which  are  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  called  '■  riders,"  as  in  Miriam's  song  of  triumph  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  host  (Exod.  xv).  The 
book  of  Job,  however,  clearly  intimates  a  "  rider,"  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  word,  in  the  description  of  the 
chase  of  the  ostrich:  "She  scorneth  the  horse  and  his 
rider"  (Job  xxxix,  18).  White  asses  were  used  as 
steeds  by  the  nobles  in  the  land  under  the  Judges,  and 
instead  of  these  we  find  that  mules  were  used  in  the 
age  of  the  Kings,  horses  being  almost  exclusively  re- 
served for  chariots.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  Oriental  nation  that  discovered  the  superiority 
of  a  flexible  body  of  cavalry  over  a  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy corps  of  chariots.  Many  of  their  early  victories 
may  fairly  be  ascribe<l  to  tlieir  skill  in  horsemanship. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  armies  were  always  defi- 
cient in  cavalry,  and  their  alliances  with  foreign  states 
were  generally  designed  to  obtain  a  supph'  of  auxiliary 
horse.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  Solomon's  po- 
litical wisdom  that  he  exerted  himself  to  sui)ply  this 
national  deficiency.     See  Hoksk. 

Rider,  .John,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  horn  at  Carring- 
ton,  in  Cheshire,  about  1562,  and  entered  Jesus  (Jollege, 
Oxford,  in  1.576,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
continued  in  the  university  for  some  years,  teaching 
grammar  chiefly.  He  was  preferred  to  the  living  of 
Waterstock,  Oxfordsliire,  in  l.')80,  but  resigned  it  in 
1581.  In  1.5«3  he  was  admitted  to  that  of  South  Wo- 
kingdon,  which  lie  resigned  in  1590.  He  was  also  rector 
of  .St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  and  of  Winwick,  in 
I^ncasliire.  lie  was  afterwards  archdeacon  of  IMcath, 
in  Ireland,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Duljlin,  and  in  1612 
bishop  of  Killaloe.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was  buried  in 
his  cathedral.  He  was  much  respected  for  his  piety 
and  learning.  His  princi|)al  work  is,  A  I)ictionui~y, 
Knglish- Latin  ami  Latin- English  (Oxf.  1589,  4to).  It 
was  the  first  L-itiu  dictionary  in  which  the  English  part 


was  placed  before  the  Latin  part.  In  addition  are  given, 
A  Letter  Concerning  the  News  out  of  Ireland  (Lond. 
1601,  ito) -.—Caveat  to  Irish  Catholics  (Dublin,  1602, 
4to):— Claim  of  Antiquity  in  Behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  (Lond.  1608,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ridge,  the  upper  angle  of  a  roof.  It  has  usually, 
though  by  no  means  always,  a  piece  of  timber  running 
along  it,  called  the  ridge-piece,  upon  which  the  upper 
ends  of  the  rafters  rest;  the  tiles  with  which  it  is  cov- 
ered are  called  ridge-tiles.  These  are  sometimes  made 
ornamental,  good  instances  of  which  are  found  at  Great 
Malvern  and  Lincoln. — Parker,  Glossary  of  Architecture, 
s.  v.     See  KiB. 


Ridge-piece,  Llan  Tysilio. 

Ridgley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  was  born  in  London  about  1667,  and 
educated  at  an  academy  in  Wiltshire.  Entering  the 
ministry,  he  was  in  1695  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Gouge,  near  the  Three  Cranes,  London,  and  about  four 
years  afterwards  became  his  successor.  In  1712  he, 
with  Mr.  John  Eames,  began  to  conduct  an  Independent 
academy  in  London  as  divinity  tutor.  He  died  iNIarch 
27,  1734.  His  principal  work  is,  .4  Body  of  Divinity, 
an  exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism  (1731- 
33,  2  vols,  fol.;  new  edition,  with  notes,  bv  John  M. 
Wilson,  Edinb.  1844,  2  vols.  8vo;  Lond.  1845,  2  vols, 
8vo ;  N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  also  published  Ser- 
mons, etc.  (Lond.  1701-25).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authois,  s.  v. 

Riding  Committees  were  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  sent  to  supersede  a  presbytery  which 
had  refused  to  ordain  a  presentee  over  a  reclaiming  par- 
ish. The  first  instance  occurred  in  1717,  when  a  pres- 
bytery refused  to  ordain  a  Jlr.  John  Hay  in  the  parish 
of  Peebles,  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
"appointing  certain  brethren  to  correspond  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Peebles,  and  to  act  and  vote  in  their 
meetings  at  their  next  ensuing  diet,  and  thereafter,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  Mr.  John  Hay  in  the  parish  of 
Peebles  be  completed,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  his 
ordination."  By  this  device  both  the  opposition  of  the 
people  and  the  conscientious  reluctance  of  the  presby- 
tery were  surmounted.  The  last  instance  of  a  settle- 
ment effected  by  means  of  a  riding  committee  was  that 
of  Mr.  Watson  in  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  May  30, 
1751. — IZad'ie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Ridley,  Gloucester,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  born  at  sea,  on  board  the  Gloucester,  an  East- 
Indiaman,  1702.  He  received  his  education  at  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.C.L, 
April  29, 1729.  For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  no 
other  preferment  than  the  small  college  living  of  Wes- 
ton, in  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar,  in  Middle- 
sex, where  he  resided.  To  these  his  college  added, 
some  years  after,  the  donative  of  Romford,  in  Essex. 
In  1761  he  was  presented  by  archbishop  Seeker  to  a 
golden  prebeiKl  at  Salisbury.  He  published,  Elr/ht  Ser- 
mons on  the  Holy  Ghost  (1740-41 ;  Lond.  1742,  8vo;  new 
ed.  Oxf.  1802,  8vo)  :  —  De  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis 
Versionum  Indole  atqne  Usu  DUsertatio,  etc.  (Lond. 
1761,4to):— Ai/e  of  Nicholas  Ridley  (1763,  4to)  :— be- 
sides Letters,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. ;  Hook,  Ec- 
cles.  Biog. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 
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Ridley,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  martyr,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Northumberland,  and  was  born  early  in  the  l()th  cen- 
tiirj",  in  Tynedale,  at  a  place  called  Wilmontswick. 
He  was  educated  in  a  grammar  school  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
about  1518.  Here  he  was  taught  Greek  by  Rich- 
ard Crook,  who  about  that  time  began  to  teach  it  in 
Cambridge.  His  religious  sentiments  were  those  of 
the  Komish  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  In  1522  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  in  1524  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1525  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  Directing  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  who  had  thus 
far  paid  for  his  education,  sent  him  for  further  improve- 
ment to  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  thence  to  Louvain. 
In  1530  he  was  chosen  junior  treasurer  of  his  college, 
and  at  this  time  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  For  this  purpose  he  used  to  walk  in 
the  orchard  at  Pembroke  Hall,  and  there  committed  to 
memory  almost  all  the  epistles  in  Greek.  The  walk  is 
still  called  Ridley's  Walk.  In  1533  he  was  chosen 
senior  proctor  of  the  university,  and  while  in  that  of- 
fice the  question  of  the  pope's  supremacy  came  before 
the  university  to  be  examined  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  The  decision  was  that  "  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  no  more  authority  and  jurisdiction  derived 
from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop,"  and  was  signed  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  by  Nicholas  Ridley  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proctors. 
In  1534  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  was  chosen 
chaplain  of  the  university  and  public  reader.  In  1537, 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ap])ointed  him  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  his  esteem 
collated  him,  April,  1538,  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme,  in 
Kent.  In  1539,  when  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
passed,  jNIr.  Ridley  bore  his  testimony  against  it  in  the 
pulpit,  although  he  was  in  no  danger  from  its  penal- 
ties; still  believing  in  transubstantiation,  unmarried, 
and  leaning  to  the  practice  of  auricular  confession, 
although  not  insisting  upon  it  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. In  1540  he  went  to  Cambridge  and  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  about  the  same  time  was  elected 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  having  been  also,  through 
Cranmer's  influence,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  appointed  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury. At  Canterbury  he  preached  with  so  much  zeal 
against  the  abuses  of  popery  that  the  other  prebenda- 
ries and  preachers  of  the  old  learning  brought  articles 
against  him  at  the  archbishop's  visit  in  1541,  but  the 
attempt  failed.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  next 
caused  articles  to  be  exhibited  against  him  before  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  before 
the  king  and  council,  charging  him  with  preaching 
against  auricular  confession  and  with  directing  the  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  in  English.  The  accusation  was  re- 
ferred to  Cranmer,  and  immediately  crushed  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  1545  was  spent  by  Dr.  Ridley  in 
retirement,  and  he  employed  himself  in  carefully  ex- 
amining the  truth  and  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  of  which  he  had  been  an  unsus- 
pecting believer.  He  consulted  the  Apology  of  the 
Zwinglians  and  the  writings  of  Bertram  (q.  v. ),  and 
concluded  that  the  doctrine  had  no  foundation,  and 
found  that  Cranmer  and  Latimer  both  joined  him  in 
the  same  opinion.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Cranmer 
gave  him  the  eighth  stall  in  St.  Peter's,  Westminster. 
When  Edward  VI  ascended  the  throne,  in  1547,  Dr. 
Ridley,  being  appointed  to  preach  before  the  king  on 
Ash -Wednesday,  took  that  opportunity  to  discourse 
concerning  the  abuses  of  images  in  churches,  and  cere- 
monies, particularly  the  use  of  holy-water  for  driving 
away  devils.  About  this  time  the  fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall  presented  Dr.  Ridley  to  the  living  of  Soham,  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  but  the  presentation  being  dis- 
puted by  the  bishop,  he  was  admitted  to  the  living  by 
command  of  the   king.     On   Sept.  25  he  was  conse- 
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crated  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1548  was  employed 
with  Cranmer  and  others  in  reforming  and  compiling 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  suspension  of 
bishop  Bonner,  bishop  Ridley  Avas  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  installed  April,  1550.  In  1551  the  sweat- 
ing-sickness prevailed  in  London,  and  although  it  was 
fatal  to  hundreds,  yet  bishop  Ridley  remained  faithful- 
ly at  his  post.  In  June,  1550,  the  bishop  directed  that 
the  Romish  altars  should  be  taken  down,  and  tables 
substituted,  in  order  to  take  away  the  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple that  an  altar  was  necessary  to  the  celebration  of 
the  sacrament.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  with  Cran- 
mer in  drawing  up  the  Forty-two  Articles.  In  1552  he 
visited  his  old  college  at  Cambridge,  and  on  his  return 
called  at  Hansdon,  to  pa)'  his  respects  to  the  i)rinces3 
Mary.  The  arrogance,  insolence,  and  bitterness  of  her 
nature  she  displayed  on  this  occasion  in  the  insults  she 
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offered  Ridley.  In  loJ3  the  bishop  preached  before 
Kdward  VI,  and  so  aroused  the  benevolence  of  the 
king  tliat  the  latter  sent  to  him  to  inquire  how  he 
might  best  put  into  practice  the  duties  he  had  so 
strongly  enforced.  The  result  was  the  founding  and 
endowment  of  Christ's,  Bartholomew's,  Hridewoll,  and 
St.  Thomas's  hospitals.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  YI, 
Ridley  strove  to  |)ut  lady  Jane  Orey  upon  the  throne; 
but  failing,  he  went  to  Mary,  as  was  expected  of  the 
bishop  (if  London,  and  did  her  homage.  By  her  com- 
mand he  was  sent  back  from  Framingham  on  a  lame 
horse  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  July  '26,  1553,  to  be 
proceeded  against  for  heresy.  It  has  been  thought 
that  bishop  Ridley  might  have  recovered  the  queen's 
favor  by  countenancing  her  proceedings  in  religion. 
But  he  was  too  honest  to  act  against  his  convictions, 
and,  after  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
was  taken  to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  Oct.  1,  1555,  con- 
demned to  death  for  heresy.  The  evening  before  his 
execution  he  supped  with  some  of  his  friends,  showing 
great  cheerfulness;  and  refused  the  offer  of  one  of  them 
to  sit  up  with  him,  saying,  "  I  mean  to  go  to  bed,  and, 
by  God's  will,  to  sleep  as  quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my 
life."  The  next  morning,  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  hab- 
it, he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  between  the 
mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Oxford.  Seeing 
Latimer  approach,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  embracing 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flames,  or  else  give 
us  strength  to  endure  them."  Going  to  the  stake,  thej^ 
both  kissed  it  and  prayed  earnestly.  Refused  permis- 
sion to  speak  unless  he  recanted,  he  said,  '■  Well,  so  long 
as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ  and  his  known  truth.  God's  will  be  done  in 
me."  Fire  was  then  applied,  and  after  suffering  in- 
tensely for  a  long  time  Ridley  expired.  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  his  private  life,  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  humility,  tem- 
perance, and  regularity.  The  following  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him  by  Anthony  Wood:  Treatise  concemhif; 
Jmwjes: — Brief  Declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ()obb 
and  lo8G,  8vo): — A  Friendly  Farewell,  vintlen  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Oxford  (1559,  8vo) : — Account  of 
the  DUputation  held  at  Oxford  (1G88,  4to)  : — A  Treatise 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Additions  are  made  by  other 
authorities.  Many  of  his  letters  are  in  Fox's  A  cts  and 
Jfunuments,  and  in  Dr.  Gloster's  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 

Ridolphus  (Ital.  Hidolfi),  Ci.audio,  a  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1574.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth 
made  great  progress  in  his  art.  He  worked  in  Verona, 
Urbino,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  He  died  in  16-14. 
The  works  of  Ridolphus  show  a  purity  of  design  and 
simplicity  of  composition  which  are  seldom  found  in 
the  works  of  the  Venetian  school.  Among  his  best  are, 
Presentation  of  lite  ]'iri/in  at  the  Temple:  —  The  Assump- 
tum : — a  I7?Yyi«,  and  several  Saints.  See  Bumassuti, 
Guida  di  Verona. — Iloefer,  Xour.  Bio(j.  Generale,s.  v. 

Riegger,  Joseph  Anton  Stephan  von,  an  em- 
inent teacher  of  jurispru<l('no(',  wlio  was  also  author,  im- 
perial councillor,  censur  of  Imoks,  etc.,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal field  of  labor  was  the  University  of  Freiburg,  was 
born  at  Innspruck,  Feb.  13,  1742.  He  wrote  his  first 
work — a  review  <if  tlie  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence — 
when  scarcely  lifteen  years  of  age,  became  master  in 
philosophy  in  17t)l,  and  in  17(i4  entered  on  his  first  po- 
sition as  a  teacher  in  the  Thcresianum.  During  his 
preliminary  studies  he  had  pul)lished  a  Bihliolheca  Juris 
Cunoniri  (17t;i): — an  edition  of  August.  Archiep.Tara- 
con.  /M  Emend,  tlraliani  /)ialoyi,  anil  a  new  edition  of 
the  caniinist  ('ironius.  and  had  also  written  verses  in 
German  and  Latin.  In  17r>5  he  was  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorsliip  at  Freiburg,  and  for  tlie  first  time  ilelivered 
lectures  on  jurisprudence  in  the  German  tongue.  His 
promotions  were  now  so  rapid  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  bringing  to  him  new  honors  of  this 
kind,  and  his  reputation  secured  for  him  the  charge  of 


repeated  government  commissions  of  importance  and 
delicacy ;  but  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  his  fa- 
ther and  by  an  insolvent  brother  so  impaired  his  fortune 
that  a  removal  from  Freiburg  became  desirable.  He 
became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Prague  and  government 
councillor  of  Bohemia,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1795.  He  had 
been  actively  connected  with  the  reform  movements  of 
his  age,  and  hail  given  books  to  the  world  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  their  time,  e.  g.  one  on  the 
right  of  a  prince  to  tax  persons  of  clerical  rank.  A 
work  on  the  decretals  of  popes,  etc.,  in  which  unpub- 
lished MSS.  were  largely  introduced,  would  have  been 
his  crowning  labor,  but  an  instalment  issued  under  the 
title  Bernardi  Breviarium  Extravagantium  (1778)  failed 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  caused  him  to 
renounce  the  undertaking.  His  numerous  writings  in 
the  departments  of  belles-lettres,  jurisprudence,  and 
canon-law  are  given  in  Mensel,  Lexikon  d.  v.  Jahre  1750- 
1800  rerstorh.  deutsch.  Schriftsteller  (Leips.  1811),  vol.  xi; 
and  in  Weidlich,  Biogr.  Nachrichten,  etc.  (Halle,  1751), 
part  ii.  See  tiriinwald,  Bioffraphie  d.  heid.  Bitter  ron 
Rief)(]er  (Prague,  1798) ;  Schlic.htegroll,  A'cc?-o/o5r  ctvf 
d.  Jithr.  1795,  1st  half.  —  Wetzer  M.'WtMt,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  s.  V. 

Riegger,  Paul  Joseph  von,  father  of  J.  A.  S. 
Riegger  (q.  v.),  and  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  from  1753  to  1775,  was  born  at  Frei- 
burg, June  29,  1705,  and  received  his  education  in  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  became  doctor  of  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical law.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  jurisjirudence  and  German  historv  at  Innspruck, 
where  he  subsequently  attained  to  the  highest  honors, 
being  twice  elected  rector  and  eight  times  dean  of  the 
university,  frequently  acting  as  its  chosen  agent  in 
transactions  with  the  imperial  court,  and  also  serving  as 
counsel  to  the  courts  of  Lower  Austria.  The  empress 
INIaria  Theresa  placed  him  over  the  Imperial  Theresa 
School  and  the  Academy  of  Savoyard  Knights  as  teach- 
er of  public  and  canonical  law  in  1749,  and  in  1753  he 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  Universitj' 
of  Vienna,  though  retaining  the  positions  he  already 
held.  His  Institutiones  Jurisprudent iw  Ecclesiastics  (4 
vols.)  were  generally  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Austria.  His  next  preferment  was  to  the  posts  of  im- 
perial councillor  and  censor  of  books,  and  in  1764  to  the 
knighthood  and  to  the  Bohemian  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Many  laws  relating  to  the  establishing  and 
execution  of  spiritual  functions  owe  their  origin  to  him, 
as  does  the  abolition  of  trials  for  magical  practices  and 
witchcraft.  He  is  the  father  of  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Austria  as  subsequently  taught  in  all  its  schools. 
The  liberal  influence  exerted  by  him  crowded  the  ultra- 
montane theories  out  of  use,  and  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded at  Rome  as  an  important  promoter  of  reforms  in 
the  Church.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  ex- 
communication in  consequence,  and  that  his  works  were 
placed  in  the  Index.  He  died  Dec.  8,  1775.  A  list  of 
his  works  is  given  in  Mensel  and  Weidlich.  See  Bi- 
of/1-aphie  d.  heid.  Bitter  von  Bieyyer  (Prague,  1798). — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Rienzo,  Coi.a  di  {Xicolo  di  Lorenzo),  Rome's 
"last  trihinie,"  was  born  of  humble  parentage,  in  the 
year  1313,  at  Rome.  He  was  endowed  with  an  ambi- 
tious and  daring  spirit,  and.  as  the  event  proved,  with  an 
overweening  vanity,  and  he  jiossessed  the  gift  of  a  fiery 
eloquence.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  1343,  in 
the  character  of  notary  to  an  embassy  of  Roman  citizens 
sent  to  greet  pope  (,'lement  VI  and  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  where  the  families  of  Colonna  and  Ursini 
were  then  contending  against  each  other — the  power  of 
the  nobles  generally  liaving  grown  to  excessive  propor- 
tions— and  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  their  sinking 
into  immorality  were  keei)ing  equal  pace.  Rienzo  be- 
came acquainted  with  Petrarch — subsequently  his  en- 
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thusiastic  supporter — while  at  Avignon,  and  he  there 
received  the  appointment  of  papal  nutary.  After  his 
return  to  Kome  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  in- 
flaming the  passions  of  the  people  through  the  means 
of  popular  and  patriotic  addresses,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess that  he  was  proclaimed  tribune  of  Kome  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  powers  in  INIay,  13-17.  The  pope  at  first 
confirmed  Rlenzi's  elevation  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
people  and  humbling  the  nobility,  and  the  tribune's 
good  fortune,  power,  and  just  administration  recom- 
mended him  even  to  princes,  e.  g.  the  emperor  Lewis 
and  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  sought  his  friendship; 
but  the  height  he  had  attained  made  him  dizzy.  He 
knighted  himself;  declared  Kome  the  sovereign  of  the 
world ;  commanded  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  return  to 
Rome;  cited  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  be- 
fore him  in  order  to  restore  peace  between  them ;  or- 
dered the  electors  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  right  to 
elect  the  emperors,  etc.  Warnings  and  outbreaks  of 
discontented  factions  failed  to  restrain  him,  and  pope 
Clement  interfered  with  what  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
reign  of  terror  by  issuing  (Dec.  3,  1347)  a  bull  against 
the  tribune.  The  people  immediately  forsook  Kienzi, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  in  disguise  from  Rome  in 
January,  1348.  He  subsequently  returned  secretly  to 
Rome,  but  soon  went  to  Prague,  where  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  who  delivered  him 
to  the  pope  at  Avignon  in  1351.  Innocent  IV  soon  af- 
terwards became  pope,  and  Rienzi  succeeded  in  disprov- 
ing the  charges  raised  against  him  of  heresy  and  tyran- 
ny, and  even  in  securing  the  pope's  favor  and  confidence. 
In  the  meantime  the  conflict  of  factions  had  broken  out 
again  with  fresh  fury  at  Rome,  and  a  papal  notary 
named  Baroncelli  (or  Baracelli)  had  assumed  the  role 
of  tribune.  It  was  seen  at  Avignon  that  Rienzi  might 
defeat  the  projects  of  tliat  agitator,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly attached  to  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  iEgidius  Al- 
bornoz,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  pacification  of  Italy. 
The  vacillating  populace  received  him  with  enthusiasm ; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  in  the  possession  of  power  than  he 
began  once  more  to  abuse  it.  He  disregarded  the  hatred 
of  the  house  of  Colonna,  imposed  unwise  taxes,  and  left 
his  bodj'-guard  unpaid ;  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  his  firmness  had  departed  and  that  his  administra- 
tion was  undecided  and  fluctuating,  a  popular  outbreak 
was  brought  about  by  some  means,  Rienzi's  house  was 
burned,  and  Rienzi  hinjself  was  slain  by  the  people  who 
just  before  had  almost  worshipped  him.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  Oct.  4,  1354  (others,  Oct.  7  or  8).  The  es- 
timates of  Rienzi's  life  and  services  differ  greatly,  some 
(as  Schlosser,  Weltgesch.)  representing  him  as  a  fantas- 
tical charlatan,  and  others  flnding  in  him  noble  traits, 
especially  an  enthusiasm  for  republican  institutions  and 
for  justice.  Still  others  deny  to  him  all  greatness  of 
character,  but  find  an  explanation  of  his  career  in  the 
extraordinary  conditions  of  his  time  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  Nationalism,  based  on  the  renewed 
familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  antiquity,  was  certain- 
ly the  leading  element  in  the  rapid  drama  of  his  life. 
See  Baluzii  Vitm  Pap.  A  venion. ;  Bzovius,  A  mial.  Eccl. 
ad  A  itii.  1353,  No.  2 ;  Villani,  Col.  di  Rienzo ;  Schlosser, 
Weltf/esc/i.  vol.  iv,  pt.  i;  Hisf.-j)olit.  IJlatter,  vol.  xx; 
Papencordt,  Col.  di  Rienzo  u.  seine  Zeit  (Hamb.  and 
(iotha,  1841) ;  and  others ;  also  Bulwer's  novel,  Rienzi, 
the  Lust  of  the  Tribunes.  —  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  s.  V. 

Rieti,  IMosES  ben-Isaac  di,  of  Pentfjia,  a  noted 
Jewish  writer,  was  born  in  1388  and  died  after  1451. 
He  was  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  some  renown, 
and  wrote  very  elegant  verses  in  Hebrew  and  Italian. 
He  is  the  author  of  l3"T3  WlpO  D,  a  Great  Paradiso 
in  Terza  Rima,  with  literary  and  historical  notes.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  D?1X!l  p?n  and  pbn 
bD'^nn,  which  again  are  separated  into  divisions.  The 
first  part  contains  in  the  first  division  a  prayer  to  God, 
and  speaks  of  the  plan,  name,  division,  and  grouping  of 


the  work ;  in  the  second  the  author  treats  of  theology, 
revelation,  tlie  tliirteen  articles  of  faith,  tlie  phases  of  plii- 
losophy  among  (ireeks  and  Hebrews,  of  the  Cabala  and 
its  study;  in  the  tliird  he  treats  of  the  other  sciences,  tlie 
liberal  arts,  etc. ;  in  the  fourtii  he  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Forpliyry,  the  ten  categories,  the  commentary 
of  Ibn-Roshil,  anil  the  i)hilosophical  labors  of  Levi  ben- 
Gershon,  or  Ralbag;  in  the  fifth  he  continues  to  speak 
of  pliilosophy.  The  second  part,  which  is  composed 
of  eight  divisions,  speaks  in  the  first  of  Paradise, 
with  its  patriarchs,  prophets.  Sanhedrim,  the  wise 
and  pious;  the  second,  wliich  is  also  entitled  PiSSn 
il'IJ^P,  is  a  grand  confcssioiutl,  penitential,  and  admon- 
itory prayer;  in  the  third,  which  is  called  C^nPX  "i"*?, 
The  City  of  God,  the  bright  abode  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  Ze- 
rubbabel,  Zechariah,  etc.,  is  described;  in  the  fourth, 
called  lyS-H  m^SN,  the  author  of  the  Mishna  and  his 
work  in  the  domain  of  the  blessed  are  described;  the  fifth 
speaks  of  the  cliapters  of  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishna 
and  their  contents;  the  sixth  treats  of  the  writings  of 
the  Tanaim,  Amoraim,  Saboraim,  Geonim,  etc.,  down  to 
the  author's  own  time;  the  seventh  descants  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  Talmud,  the  theology  of  the  Midrashim, 
etc.;  and,  finallv,  the  eighth  narrates  the  exiles  of 
the  Jews  and  their  sufferings.  lu  the  Paradiso,  Di 
Rieti  excludes  Immanuel  of  Rome  (q.  v.)  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  blessed,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  repented 
of  his  own  poetry  as  a  waste  of  time.  "This  would 
show  that  he  possessed  more  judgment  than  those  who 
have  published  this  unattractive  work  as  the  production 
of  the  •  Hebrew  Dante' "  (Steinsclineider).  Tliis  Dirina 
Commedia  was  first  edited  after  three  MSS.,  by  Jacob 
Goldenthal,  with  an  Italian  and  Hebrew  introduction 
(Vienna,  1851).  Di  Rieti  wrote  some  other  works, 
which,  ho^vever,  are  yet  in  MS.  See  Flirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
158  sq. ;  Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.  iii,  945  a ;  Griitz,  Gesch. 
d.  Jtuku  (Leips.  1875),  viii,  143-145;  Delitzsch,  Ge.ock. 
d.jiidischen  Poesie,  p.  54,  145;  Moses  Rieti,  in  the  Jew- 
ish Messenrjer  (N.  Y.),  May  18, 1876.     (B.  P.) 

Rietschel,  Ernst  FiUEuracH  August,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  was  born  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony,  Dec. 
15,  1804.  He  studied  under  Ranch  at  Berlin,  and  in 
Italy.  Settling  in  Dresden,  he  became  professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  Among  his  works  are,  j\Iarif 
Kneeliuf/  over  the  Bead  Body  of  Christ: — a  bust  of  l.u- 
ffter: — the  Four  Hours  of  the  Bay  .-—colossal  statues 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  (at  Vv'eimar),  and  the  Christ-amjel. 
He  died  at  Dresden  in  1861, 

Rietter,  Anton,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Stadt-am-Hof  in  1808.  He  studied  at 
Regensburg  and  Munich  ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Amberg  in  1835,  at  Regensburg  in 
1842,  and  at  Munich  in  1852.  He  died  at  Stadt-am- 
Hof,  Nov.  6, 1866.  He  wrote,  Bas  Lebeu,  das  llW/c  und 
die  Wurde  Jesu  Christi  (Regensburg,  1846)  -.—Ber  Weg 
derLiebe  (ibid.  1856)  -.—  Der  heil.  Liebe  natiirliches  Licht, 
etc.  (Munich,  1857)  -.—Bie  Moral  des  heil.  Thomas  von 
Aquin  (ibid.  1858)  : — Breviarium  der  christlichen  Ethik 
(Regensburg,  1860).     (B.  P.) 

Rigand,  Stephen  Jordan,  D.D.,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Francis  Rigand,  was  educated  at,  and  afterwards 
fellow  and  tutor  of,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came second  master  of  Westminster  School,  and  head- 
master of  Ipswich  School,  Suffolk;  mathematical  exam- 
iner in  1845,  and  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  Oxford 
University  in  1856.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  An- 
tigua in  1857,  and  died  there,  of  yellow  fever,  IMay  16, 
1859.  He  published  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(Ipswich,  1852,  8vo),  and  edited  vol.  i,,  and  published 
vols,  i  and  ii,  of  the  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men. 
See  Alliijone,  Bict.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Rigby,  Alfred  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
of  whose  early  history  nothing  is  known.  He  fought  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Rebellion, and  it  was  while 
in  military  service  that  he  connected  himself  with  the 
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Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  and  in  1870  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  Des  Moines  Conference  and  appointed  to  Wheeling 
Circuit.  But  overwork  and  overstudy  brought  on  dis- 
ease, and  he  died  at  New  Vernon,  July  9,  1872.  See 
Jliiitites  of  Annual  ConJ'trenns,  1872,  p.  103, 

Riggen,  John  Wesi.ky,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episeojial  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Maryland  Aug. 
2<j,  1794.  Ilis  parents  migrated  to  Mason  County,  Ky., 
and,  being  poor  and  in  a  new  country,  were  unable 
to  give  hira  a  proper  education.  In  181G  he  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  ]Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
He  commenced  as  a  local  preacher  in  1823,  and  in 
1827  was  ordained  deacon.  He  joined  the  travelling 
connection  in  1834,  and  was  ordained  elder  in  1835. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  until 
his  deatli,  Sept.  30,  184.5.  See  Mimtles  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, M.  E.  Church,  South,  184(5,  p.  5G. 

Riggs,  Adam  S.,  a  minister  of  the  IMcthodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  AViUiamson  County, 
Tenn.,  near  liigg's  Cross  Koads,  June  (i,  1816,  and  pro- 
fessed conversion  June  19,  1836.  He  united  with  the 
Church  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  21,  1839;  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Tennessee  Conference  in  1839,  and  served  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  thirty-one  years.  After  an  illness  of  a  little 
over  three  weeks,  he  died  Oct.  29,  1870.  Mr.  Riggs 
was  an  able  and  judicious  officer  of  the  Church ;  a  wise 
counsellor;  modest,  firm,  and  faithful.  He  was  honored 
by  his  brethren,  and  was  chosen  several  times  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Cotferences,  M.  E.  Chuixh,  South,  1870,  p.  586. 

Riggs,  Joseph  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  March  19,  1809.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Mass. ;  studied  theology 
in  Andover  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained Aug.  27,  1845.  His  fields  of  labor  were,  Wells, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.;  Millerstown,  Pa.;  Cumberland,  111.; 
and  as  city  missionary  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  20, 18C5.  Mr.  Higgs  was  a  faithful  preacher,  and 
he  loved  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  223. 

Riglliel  Lambo,  in  Jlongol  mythology,  is  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  in  the  main  identical  with  the  Hindi! 
Meru,  and  varying  from  it  only  in  minor  particulars 
which  grow  out  of  the  fancy  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama. 

Right,  as  an  adjective,  describes  the  quality  of  an  ac- 
tion as  in  conformitj'  with  moral  law  ;  as  a  substantive, 
the  claim  of  a  person  upon  others  consequent  upon  the 
equal  subjection  of  all  to  moral  law.  A  right  action 
(rectum)  is  an  action  agreeable  to  our  duty,  Ijut  a  man's 
riijht  (jus)  has  a  very  dill'crent  meaning.  What  I  have 
a  ri(jht  to  do,  it  is  the  diilji  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me 
from  doing,  and  what  I  have  a  ri'jht  to  demand  of  any 
man,  it  is  his  duty  to  perform.  A  man's  ririht  is  that 
which  is  vested  in  him  by  society,  and  because  its  laws 
may  not  always  be  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of 
human  action,  viz.  tlie  Divine  Law,  the  two  words  may 
often  1)0  properly  ojiposed.  We  may  say  that  a  poor 
man  has  no  ri'iht  to  relief,  but  it  is  ri;iht  tliat  he  should 
have  it,  A  rich  man  has  a  rit/hl  to  destroy  the  harvest 
of  his  fields,  but  to  do  so  would  not  be  right.  See  Flem- 
ing and  Kraulh,  I)i<t.  of  Phil.  Science,  s.  v. 

Right,  Diviue.     See  Jiuk  Divino. 

Righteousness  CP"1^,  CiKia,  the  quality  of  beitig 
riijhl  morally  ).  The  righteousness  of  God  is  the  essen- 
tial perfection  of  his  nature,  and  is  fre(]uently  used  to 
designate  his  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness  (Gen. 
xviii,  25;  Deut.  vi,25;  Psa,  xxxi,  1;  cxix,  137,  142;  Isa, 
xlv, 23;  xlvi,  13;  Ii,5-H;  hi,  1),  The  righteousness  of 
Christ  denotes  not  oidy  his  absolute  perfection  (Isa,  li, 
1 1 ;  1  John  ii,  1 ;  Acts  iii,  14),  but  is  taken  for  his  perfect 
obedience  unto  death  as  the  sacrifice  for  the  sia  of  the 


world  (Dan,  ix,  24 ;  Rom,  iii,  25, 26 ;  v,  18, 19 ;  Jer,  xxiii, 
6;  John  i,  29).  The  rigliteousness  of  the  law  is  that 
obedience  which  the  law  requires  (Rom.  iii,  10,  20 ;  viii, 
4).  Tlie  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  justification  which 
is  received  by  faith  (Rom.  iii,  21-28;  iv,  3-25;  v,  1-11; 
X,  6-11;  2  Cor.  v,  21;  Gal.  ii,  21).  Righteousness  is 
sometimes  used  for  uprightness  and  just  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man  (Isa.  Ix,  17),  also  for  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation  (Dan.  iv,  27  ;  Luke  i,  6 ;  Rom.  xiv, 
17;  Eph.  V,  9).  The  saints  have  a  threefold  righteous- 
ness: (1.)  Therighteousnessof  their  persons,  as  in  Christ, 
his  merit  being  imputed  to  them,  and  thej'  accepted  on 
the  account  thereof  (2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  Eph.  v,  27  ;  Isa.  xlv, 
24) ;  (2.)  The  righteousness  of  their  principles,  being  de- 
rived from,  and  formed  according  to,  the  rule  of  right 
(Psa,  cxix,  11) ;  (3,)  The  righteousness  of  their  lives, 
produced  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb,  xiii, 
24 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  11).  See  Dickinson,  Letters,  let.  12 ;  With- 
erspoon.  Essay  on  Imputed  Righteousness  ;  Hervey,  The- 
ron  and  A  spasio ;  Ovven,  On  Justification  ;  Watts,  Works, 
iii,  532,  8vo  ed. ;  Jenks,  On  Submission  to  the  Right- 
eousness of  God,    Comp.  Justification  ;  Sanctifica- 

TION. 

Righter,  Chester  N.,  an  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  was  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846;  studied  at 
New  Haven  and  Andover,  and  afterwards  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  foreign  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
sailed  for  the  Levant  in  1854,  and  died  at  Diarbekir, 
Turkey,  in  December,  1856,  aged  about  thirty.  lixtracts 
from  his  letters  and  journals  will  be  found  in  Tlie  Bible 
in  the  Levant,  by  Samuel  I.  Prime.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  nier,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rigorists,  a  name  given  to  the  Jansenists  by  their 
adversaries.  They  made  repentance  to  consist  in  the 
voluntary  sufferings  which  the  transgressor  inflicts  upon 
himself,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes  and  the 
degree  of  his  guilt.  They  went  so  far  as  to  call  those 
who  had  shortened  life  by  excessive  abstinence  and  la- 
bor the  sacred  victims  of  repentance,  and  said  that  they 
were  consumed  by  the  tire  of  divine  love ;  that  their 
conduct  was  highly  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God; 
and  that  by  their  sufferings  they  not  only  api)eased  the 
wrath  of  God,  but  drew  down  abundant  blessings  upon 
their  friends  and  upon  the  Church.     See  Jansen. 

Rigr,  in  Norse  mytliologj',  iVas  a  name  of  the  god 
Ih'imdal,  under  which  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  four 
ranks  of  men  —  servants,  peasants,  nobles,  and  princes. 
Two  of  his  descendants  likewise  bear  this  name. 

Rig-Veda,  the  first  and  principal  of  the  fourVedas. 
See  Veda. 

Riley,  Henry  Augustus,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  Nov.  21,  1801. 
In  1815  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  George- 
town, D.C.,  but  left  in  1817,  and,  under  a  private  tutor 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  prepared  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
July,  1820,  After  this  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Hor- 
ace Binney,  Esq,,  and  contiiuied  in  the  study  of  the  law 
until  the  fail,  when  a  severe  attack  of  illness  moved  him 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  To  this  end  he  entered  a 
private  class  of  Prof,  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M,D.,  and 
atten<led  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  graduated  from  its  medical  department  in 
April,  1825,  Returning  to  his  home  in  New  York,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  for 
about  three  years.  In  June,  1828,  he  united  with  the  Rut- 
gers Street  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  |)astoraI 
care  of  the  Rev,  Tliomas  M'Auley,  D,D.,  and  soon  after 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  (iospcl,  AA'ith  tliis  end  in  view,  lie  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  Feb,  5, 1829,  and,  after  taking 
the  full  course,  graduated  in  1832,  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  by  the  said  presbytery  in  1835. 
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After  his  licensure  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Third  Church  of  that  city  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833,  and  labored  tliere  until  April  following. 
From  that  time  until  August  he  supplied  the  Preshyte- 
rian  Church  at  Mattewan,  N.  Y.,  and  in  April,  1835, 
took  charge  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Church — now  West 
Twenty-third  Street  Church  —  in  New  York  city,  at 
wliich  time,  as  above  stated,  he  was  ordaiued.  He  la- 
bored in  this  field  until  January,  1839,  when  he  went  to 
Montrose,  Pa.,  and  was  iustalled,  and  there  he  had  a 
long,  most  useful,  and  successful  pastorate  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  wliich  he  was  released  only 
ou  accouut  of  the  loss  of  his  voice,  which  occurred  in 
18(53.  After  his  resignation,  he  resumed  for  a  limited 
time  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Montrose,  where  he  died,  March  17, 1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Riley,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  son  of  H.  A.  Riley,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  Feb.  2, 1835.  After  receiving  a  preparatory  edu- 
cation lie  entered  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated, 
having  written  the  class  poem.  He  next  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and,  after  graduation,  was 
admitted  to  the  ministry.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Middletown,  Del.,  where  he  labored  three  years.  He 
then  accepted  a  call  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  from  there 
went  to  Newark,  where  he  spent  some  time  as  associate 
pastor  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Kev.  Joel  Parker. 
His  next  pastoral  duties  were  in  New  York,  where  for 
seven  j'ears  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street  Church,  filling  the  position  with  signal  ability 
and  success.  In  1875  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  VA'estminster  Church,  Buffalo,  preaching  his  first 
sermon  on  Oct.  20.  His  work  was  remarkably  fruitful, 
and  during  his  pastorate  the  Cinirch  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  very  decided 
ability,  and  in  him  were  united  qualities  very  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  individual.  His  reasoning  fac- 
ulty was  strong,  and  so  also  was  his  imagination.  He 
was  exact  and  mathematical,  and  at  the  same  time  po- 
etical and  rhetorical.  All  the  varied  powers  of  a  dis- 
ciplined intellect,  and  also  of  a  strong  emotional  nat- 
ure, were  imbued  with  divine  love,  so  that  the  whole 
man  was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
wrote  carefully  and  spoke  fluently,  and  the  best  work 
was  what  he  gave  to  his  people  and  the  public.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  Buffalo.  In  his  last 
illness  he  suffered  much,  but  bore  it  uncomplainingly, 
and  sank  into  the  peacfeful  slumber  of  death.  He  died 
at  Buffalo  Oct.  23, 1878.     (VV.  P.  S.) 

Riniah.     See  Worm. 

Rimnion.     See  Pomegranate. 

Rim'mon  (Heb.  Rimmon',  "is*],  a  pomegranate,  a& 
often),  the  name  of  an  idol,  of  a  man,  and  also  of  several 
places ;  all  probably  having  some  allusion  to  the  pome- 
granate, especially  the  localities,  which  were  doubtless 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  that  fruit  in  the  vicin- 
ity. (In  our  account  of  them,  and  of  those  innnediately 
following,  we  largely  use  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.)  See  also  Rimmon  Methoar: 
RoiMON  Parez. 

1..  (Sept.  'Vefii.iav.)  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Syr- 
ians of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of 
Rimmon  (2  Kings  v,  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this 
god  appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Ilachidrimmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful.  Se- 
rarius,  quoted  bj'  Selden  l^De  Dis  Syris,  ii,  10),  refers  it 
to  the  Heb.  rimmon,  a  pomegranate,  a  fruit  sacred  to 
Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  worshipped  under  this 
title  (comp.  Pomona,  from  pomum).  Ursinus  (^4  rbore- 
tum  Bibl.  cap.  32,  7)  explains  Rimmon  as  the  pome- 
granate, tiie  emblem  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nat- 
ure, the  personified  naiiira  naliirans,  a  symbol  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  old  religions  (Biihr,  SijmhoUL; 
ii,  122).  If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  pre- 
sents us  with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the 
East,  which   we   know   prevailed   in    Palestine.     But 


Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  instead 
that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  D^l,  rum,  "to  be  high," 
and  signifies  "  most  high ;"  like  the  Pha-nician  Elium, 
and  the  Hebrew  *(T'I??.  Ilesychius  gives  'VafiaQ,  b 
'vi\/iaTOQ  Sitoq.  Clericus,  Vitringa,  Rosenmliller,  and 
Gesenius  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Movers  {I'/ion.  i, 
196,  etc.)  regards  Rimmon  as  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hadadrimmon  (as  Peor  for  Baal-Peor),  Iladad  being 
the  sun-god  of  the  Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the 
pomegranate,  which  was  his  symbol,  Hadadrimmon 
would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who 
ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  in- 
fusing into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is 
mourned  with  "  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon"  (Zech.  xii,  11). 

2.  (Sept.  'Pefifiwi'.)  A  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  and 
the  father  of  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  2,  5,  9).     B.C.  ante  1053. 

3.  (Sept.  'Pefijitov  v.  r.  'Epf/uoS',  etc.)  A  town  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  32),  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix,  7;  1  Chron.  iv,  32:  in  the  former  of 
these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given  in  the  A.V. 
as  "Remmon").  In  each  of  the  above  lists  the  name 
succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places  reoccupied  bj' 
the  Jews  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  29) 
the  two  are  joined,  and  inaccurately  appear  in  the  A.V. 
as  "En-Rimmon"  (q.  v.).  It  is  grouped  with  Ziklag 
and  Beersheba,  and  must  consequently  have  been  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  border  of  the  tribe.  Rimmon 
would  appear  to  have  stood  towards  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Simeon,  and  thus  south  of  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia;  for  Joshua,  in  enumerating  "  the  uttermost  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  begins  at  the 
coast  of  Edom  on  the  east,  and  Rimmon  is  the  last  of 
twenty-nine,  and  therefore  must  have  been  near  the 
western  extremity.  The  only  other  notice  of  it  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah -.  "All  the  land 
shall  be  turned  as  a  plain,  from  Geba  to  Rimmon,  south 
of  Jerusalem"  (xiv,  10).  The  land  referred  to  is  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  ;  Geba  lay  on  the  northern  and  Rim- 
mon on  the  southern  border.  Though  both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  mention  Rimmon,  their  notices  are  so  con- 
fused, and  even  contradictory,  that  they  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  it.  They  appear  to  have  confounded  three 
towns  of  the  same  name.  In  one  place  Jerome  calls  it 
a  town  "of  Simeon  or  Judah;"  and  yet  he  locates  it 
"fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem."  In  the  very  next 
notice  he  writes,  "Remmon,  in  tribu  Simeonis,  vel  Za- 
bulon"  {Onomast.  s.  v.  "Remmon").  Under  the  name 
Eremmon  {'Epsfifiwv,  Onomast.  s.  v.)  both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  appear  to  give  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
site  of  this  city.  They  state  that  it  is  a  "  very  large 
village"  (vims  prcfgrundis),  sixteen  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  This  was  no  doubt  pretty  nearly  its  true 
position  (see  Reland,  Palcfst.  p.  973).  About  thirteen 
miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis  (now  Beit  Jibrln)  is  a  ru- 
ined village  called  Khmbet  Urn  er-Rumanim  ("Mother 
of  Pomegranates"),  which  in  all  probability  marks  the 
site,  as  it  bears  the  name,  of  Rimmon  of  Simeon.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  are  the  foundations  of  an  im- 
portant square  building  of  large  well-dressed  stones, 
and  lower  down  there  are  the  bases  of  three  columns 
in  situ  {Qitar.  Statement  of  "Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan, 
1878,  p.  13).  A  short  distance  (about  a  mile)  south  of 
it  are  two  tells,  both  of  which  are  covered  witli  ruins; 
and  between  them,  in  the  valley,  is  "a  copious  foun- 
tain, filling  a  large  ancient  reservoir,  which  for  miles 
around  is  the  chief  watering-place  of  the  Bedouin  of 
this  region"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  j).  344).  As  foun- 
tains are  extremely  rare  in  this  southern  district,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  one  may  have  given  the  name 
of  Ain  to  the  ancient  town  on  the  adjoining  tell ;  and 
the  proximity  of  Ain  and  Rimmon  led  to  tiieir  being 
always  grouped  together. 

4.  (Heb.  Rimmono',  ira"!.  his  pomegranate ;  Sept.  i) 
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'Pf/iuwj'.)     A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the  ]Merar-    Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Luther.     Symraachus  ren- 
ite  Levites  (1  Clinin.  vi,  77).     There  is  great  discrep-  [  dered  ^Nr's^n,  a  descriptive  epithet  attached  to  Rim- 


ancv  between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and  the  paral- 
lel "catalogue  of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former  contains  two 
names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter,  and  neither  of 
them  the  same.  Hut  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dimnah 
(Josli.xxi.o5)  may  have  been  originally  Rimraon,as  the 
1)  and  R  in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 
At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rim- 
mono  is  not  identical  with  Rimmon  of  Zebulun  (xix,  13), 
in  the  A.  V.  Remmon-methoar  (q.  v.).  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  transferred,  in  copying,  from  the 
succeeding  word— at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 
appear  to  exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Targum  of  Joseph. 
5.  The  Rock  Rimmon  (Heb.  Sela  ha- Rimmon, 
"|1B^n  [also  without  the  article]  J"bp  ;  Sept.  >}  -KiTpa 
Tou  'Pt^ifuop  ;  Josephus,  Tr'trpa  'Poci ;  Vulg.  j>etra  cu- 
jiis  vvcabulum  est  Riinmon  ;  petra  liemmuii),  a  cliff 
(such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  sela) 
or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which  the  six  hun- 
dred Benjamites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah 
took  refuge,  and  maintained  themselves  for  four  months 
until  released  by  the  act  of  the  general  body  of  the 
tribes  (Judg.  xx,  45,  47;  xxi,  13).  It  is  described  as 
in  the  "wilderness"  {midhur),  that  is,  the  wild,  uncul- 
tivated (though  not  unproductive)  country  which  lies 
on  the  east  of  the  central  higlilands  of  Benjamin,  on 
which  Gibeah  was  situated  —  between  them  and  the 
Jordan  valley.  This  is  doubtless  the  Rimmon  which 
Kusebius  and  Jerome  mention,  locating  it  tifteen  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  {Onomast.  s.  v.  "Remmon").  About 
ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  nearly  four  east  of 
Bethel,  is  a  very  conspicuous  white  limestone  tell,  rising 
like  a  cone  above  the  neighboring  hill-tops,  and  over- 
looking the  whole  wilderness  down  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. Upon  it  stands  a  large  modern  village  called  Rum- 
mon.  This  is  unquestionably  the  "Rock  Rimmon"  on 
which  the  Benjamites  took  refuge.  It  is  admirably 
ada])ted  for  the  purpose.  A  deep  and  wild  ravine  cuts 
oft  the  approach  from  the  south,  and  others  skirt  its 
western  and  northern  sides,  rendering  it  a  natural  for- 
tress of  great  strength.     The  sides  of  the  tell  are  steep. 


bare,  and  rocky,  and  could  be  defended  by  a  few  reso-  ]  Eccles.  Bioq.  s.  v. 

lute  men  against  a  host.     The  top  is  rounded,  affording 

ample  space  for  the  refugees,  while  along  the  sides  are 

some  large  caverns  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  in,  290;  Van 

(le  Yeliie,  Meuwir,  p.  344;   Porter,  Ihmdbook,  p.  217; 

Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  129). 

Rirn'mon  Metho'ar  (Ileb.  Rimmon'  ham-Me- 
Ihodr',  '^'ii.T'CiT^  "|"153"],  i.  e.  Rivimon  the  extensive  i  Sept. 
'Pf/<//aii'oa    Ma^apao'Ca  v.   r.   'Pi^nwvan  ixa^apifi; 


mon,  "  Rimmon  the  Renowned"  (Rosenmiiller,  ad  loc). 
This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Eusebiiis  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early 
traveller  Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Rumaueh,  and 
stands  an  hour  south  of  Sepphoris  (Zunz,  Benjamin,  ii, 
433).  If  for  south  we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agree- 
ment Avith  the  statements  of  Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  iii,  110) 
and  Yan  de  Yelde  (J/e/HOtV,  p.344),  who  place  Ruimndneh 
on  the  south  border  of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  three  miles 
north-northeast  of  Seffurieh  (comp.  Pococke,  Trur.  ii,  G2 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  123 ;  De  Saulcy,  Bead 
Sea,  i,  69). 

Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the  Levit- 
ical  city  which  in  Josh,  xxi,  35  appears  in  the  form  of 
Dimnah,  and  again,  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Chronicles  (1 
Chron.  vi,  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.  Y.  "Rimmon"). 

Rini'mon  Pa'rez  (Heb.  Rimmon'  Pe'retz,  ""JS"! 
V"I5  [in  pause,  Pa'rets,  V'^Q],  jMmegranate  of  the 
breach,  so  called  probably  from  some  local  configura- 
tion; Sept.  'PepjAuiv  <i>opff),  the  second-named  station 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  after  leaving  Hazeroth, 
and  located  between  Rithmah  andLibnah  (Numb.xxxiii, 
20).  It  was  somewhere  in  the  northern  interior  of  the 
Desert  et-Tih,  west  of  Kadesh-Barnea.     See  Exoue. 

Hin,  in  Norse  my  thology,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell. 

Rinaldi,  OnoRic,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Treviso, 
and  was  educated  at  Parma  by  the  Jesuits.  He  became 
an  Oratorian  at  Rome  in  1G18.  After  the  death  of  car- 
dinal Baronius  (who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory),  Rinaldi  wrote  a  continuation  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Annals  from  1198  (where  the  former 
left  off)  to  1564,  when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  dissolved. 
Rinaldl's  addition  to  the  work  consists  of  ten  large  folio 
volumes,  published  at  different  periods  from  1646  to 
1677.  Rinaldi  was  also  the  author  of  a  sufficiently  copi- 
ous abridgment  in  Italian  of  the  whole  J  ««»/.<,  compiled 
by  Baronius  and  himself.— Chalmers,  Bio(/.  Diet. ;  Hook, 


Hinda,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  Odin's  wives, 
the  mother  of  Wali,  who  became  so  strong  in  a  single 
night  that  he  was  able  to  slav  Hoeder,  the  murderer  of 
Balder. 

Ring  (usually  ry2^,  fabba'ath;  SciktvXoc,  occa- 
sionally P^?5,  ffalil,  a  circlet  for  the  fingers,  Esth.  i,  6 ; 
Cant,  v,  14.  33,  gab,  a  rim  of  a  wheel,  Ezek.  i,  18). 
The  ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a 


Yulg.  Remmon,  A  mthar ;  A.  V.  "  Remmon-methoar '),  a  Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  containeil  his  signet,  and 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  east-  :  g^.^^  „,,,g^,  j^g  ^a^^^  t„  t,,jg  circumstance,  the  term  tab- 
ern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix,  j^^^,^/^  ^^^^^^  derived  from  a  root  signifving  "to  impress 
13  only).  It  occurs  between  Eth-Katsin  and  Neah.  ^  seal."  It  was  hence  the  symbol  of  authority,  and  as 
Methoar  does  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  name,  but  such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
is  the  Piial  of  "XP,  to  stretch,  and  should  be  translated  by  Ahasuerus  to  Ilaman  (Esth.  iii,  10),  by  Antiochus  to 
accordingly  (as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.V.) — "Rimmon  which  reaches  to 
Neah."  The  object  of  the  sacred 
writer  is  to  descrilje  as  minutely  as 
possible  the  exact  course  of  the  bor- 
der-line. This  is  the  judgment  of 
(iesenius,  Thesaiir.col.  1292a;  Riidi- 
ger,  ?W(/.  1491  a;  Fiirst,  llamhrb.  ii, 
512  a;  and  Buiisen,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  commentator  Raslii, 
who  quotes  as  his  aiilhurity  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  tlie  text  of 
which  has,  however,  been  subse- 
quently altered,  since  in  its  present 
state  it  agrees  with  the  \.\.  in  not 
translating  the  word.     The  latter 

course   is   taken   by  the   Sept.  and    jj.j|,^,^  ^^  ^  Wooden  Ficnie  ofa  Woman  (on  the  lid  of  a  mnmmy-case  in  the 
\  ulg.  as  above,  and  by  the  Peshito,  British  Museum).    1,  the  left ;  2,  the  rii^ht  haud. 
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Philip  (1  Mace,  vi,  15),  and  bj'  the  father  to  the  prodi- 
gal son  in  the  parable  (Luke  xv,  22).  It  was  treasured 
accordingly,  and  became  a  proverbial  expression  tor  a 
most  valued  object  (Jer.  xxii,  24 ;  Ilagg.  ii,  23 ;  Eceliis. 
xlix,  II).  Such  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but 
by  women  (Isa.  iii,  21;  IMishna,  iSabb.  G,  §  o),  and  are 
enumerated  among  the  articles  presented  by  men  and 
women  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv, 
22).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer. 
loc.  cit.).  We  may  conclude,  from  Exod.  xxviii,  11,  that 
the  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a  device,  or 
with  the  owner's  name. — Smith.     See  Okxament. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  wore  many  rings,  sometimes 
two  and  tiiree  on  the  same  finger.  The  left  was  consid- 
ered the  hand  peculiarly  privileged  to  bear  those  orna- 
ments; and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  third  finger  was  dec- 
orated with  a  greater  number  tlian  any  other,  and  was 
considered  by  them,  as  by  us,  par  excellence  the  ring 
finger,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  so 
honored  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  even  wore  a 
ring  on  the  thumb.  Some  rings  were  very  simple ;  oth- 
ers were  made  with  a  scaraba^us,  or  an  engraved  stone; 
and  they  were  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  knot, 
a  snake,  or  some  fancy  device.  They  were  mostly  of 
gold,  and  this  metal  seems  to  have  always  been  preferred 
to  silver  for  rings.  Silver  rings,  however,  are  occasion- 
ally met  with.  Bronze  was  seldom  used  for  rings,  though 
frequently-  for  signets.  Some  have  been  discovered  of 
brass  and  iron  (the  latter  of  a  Roman  time) ;  but  ivory 
and  blue  porcelain  were  the  materials  of  which  those 
worn  bj'  the  lower  classes  were  usually  made.     The 


Ancient  Egyptian  Finger-rings. 


1,  a  ^old  ring  ;  2,  the  engraved  fare  of  it  ;  3,  pold  rinj?  with  two  asps  ;  4,  5, 
rings  of  porcelain  or  blue  glazed  pottery. 

scarabffius  was  the  favorite  form  for  rings;  in  some  the 
stone,  flat  on  both  faces,  turned  on  pins,  like  many  of 
our  seals  at  the  present  day,  and  the  ring  itself  was 
Ijound  round  at  each  end,  where  it  was  inserted  into  the 
stone,  with  gold  wire.  This  was  common  not  only  to 
rings,  but  to  signets,  and  was  intended  for  ornament 
as  well  as  security.  Numerous  specimens  of  Egyptian 
rings  have  been  discovered,  most  of  them  made  of  gold, 
very  massive,  and  containing  either  a  scarabreus  or  an 
engraved  stone  (Wilkinson, . I  hc.  Egypt,  ii,  337).  The 
ancient  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  equally  fond  of 
similar  ornaments.  The  same  profusion  was  exhibited 
also  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  particularly  by  men 


Aucieut  Assyrian  Fiiiger-riiigs  (now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum).   1,  of  glass;  2,  of  bronze. 

(Smith,  Z^iW.  o/'.hi^jj.  s.v.  "Rings").  It  appears  also 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age ; 
for  in  James  ii,  2,  a  rich  man  is  described  as  xpt'ToSaKrv- 
Xioc,  meaning  not  simply  "with  a  gold  ring," as  in  the 
A.  v.,  but  "golden-ringed"  (like  the  xpuffiix^p,  "gold- 
en-handed," of  Lucian,  Tiiiwn,  20),  implying  etpially  well 
the  presence  of  several  gold  rings.     See  Jewkl. 

The  principal  information  we  have  about  ancient 
rings  is  derived  from  Pliny.  He  says  that  Alexander 
the  Great  sealed  all  important  documents  in  Europe 
with  his  own  ring,  and  in  Asia  with  that  of  Darius.  He 
states  that  the  Romans  derived  the  custom  of  wearing 
rings  from  the  Sabines,  and  they  from  the  (ireeks; 
hence  there  occurs  no  mention  of  Roman  rings  earlier 


than  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  rings  then 
worn  were  generally  of  iron,  and  sometimes  engraved. 
In  process  of  time  silver  rings  were  adopted  bj'  free  citi- 
zens, and  tiiose  of  iron  were  abandoned  to  slaves.  (ioUl 
rings  could,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  only  be 
worn  by  senators;  and  even  in  tiieir  case  the  use  of  the 
gold  ring  was  to  be  confined  to  puljlic  occasions.  Ma- 
rius,  in  his  third  consulate,  is  said  to  have  worn  one 
habitually;  but  if  this  accotnit  be  correct,  it  must  have 
been  a  ring  of  some  special  kind,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury earlier  the  equestrian  order  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  gold  rings,  since  Hannibal,  after  the  l)attle  of 
Cannse,  sent  as  a  troph\^  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of 
gold  rings,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  Roman  knights 
slain  in  the  battle.  It  is  clear  that  the  equestrian  ring 
was  not  allowed  to  be  indiscriminately  worn,  for  Horace 
informs  us  that  he  did  so  himself  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  Augustus  (Horace,  Saf.  II,  vii,  bi).  It  maj'  be 
that  the  passage  in  James's  epistle  refers  to  the  eques- 
trian ring  as  a  token  of  Roman  rank.  The  ring  was 
generally  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
Aulus  Gellius  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  that  there  is  a 
vein  from  that  finger  running  directly  to  the  heart.  To 
wear  rings  on  the  right  hand  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminac}',  but  they  were  not  unfrequently  worn  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  left.  This  was  a  practice 
among  men  of  fashion  at  Rome  (Martial,  £jnff.  xi,  60), 
as  it  had  been  at  Athens  so  far  back  as  the  age  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Aristoph.  Niihes).  Lampridius  informs  us  that 
Heliogabalus,  whose  fingers  were  always  covered  with 
rings,  never  wore  the  same  twice;  and  a  part  of  the  fop- 
pery of  the  age  consisted  in  having  rings  of  different 
weights  for  summer  and  winter.  Wedding-rings,  often  of 
large  size,  were  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
Christians  have  borrowed  the  practice ;  and  the  ring  has 
from  a  very  early  period  formed  a  part  of  the  episcopal 
costume,  as  indicating  that  the  bishop  was  wedded  to 
his  Church.  So  long  ago  as  the  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D. 
G33),  a  deposed  bishop  was  restored  by  returning  to  him 
his  episcopal  ring. — Fairbairn.     See  Signet. 

RING  {in  A  tlire).  The  practice  of  wearing  rings 
has  been  widely  prevalent  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  periods.  They  have  been  used  to  decorate 
the  arms,  legs,  feet,  toes,  fingers,  nose,  and  ears.  The 
most  general  and  most  distinguished  use  of  rings  is  on 
the  finger.  In  ancient  times  the  ring  was  a  symbol 
of  authority,  and  power  was  delegated  by  means  of  it. 
Finger-rings  are  alluded  to  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
lixodus;  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Babylonians 
wore  them ;  and  from  Asia  they  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  doubtless  subsequent  to  Homer's  time, 
as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Rings  worn  in  early 
times  were  not  purely  ornamental,  but  had  their  use  as 
signet- rings.  The  devices  in  the  earlier  rings  were 
probably  cut  in  the  gold;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
Greeks  came  to  have  rings  set  with  precious  stones. 
Among  the  Romans  the  signs  engraved  on  rings  were 
very  various,  including  portraits  of  friends  or  ancestors 
and  subjects  connected  with  mythology  or  religion. 
Rings  entered  into  the  groundwork  of  many  Oriental 
superstitions,  as  in  the  legend  of  Solomon's  ring,  which, 
among  its  other  marvels,  sealed  up  tlie  refractory  Jinn 
in  jars  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  (ireeks 
mention  various  rings  endowed  with  magic  power,  as 
that  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  him  invisible  when  its 
stone  was  turned  inwards;  and  the  ring  of  Polycrates, 
which  was  flung  into  the  sea  to  propitiate  Nemesis  and 
found  by  its  owner  inside  a  fish.  Wedding  and  other 
rings  have  been  thought  to  possess  curative  powers. 
Sometimes  they  owed  their  virtue  to  the  stones  with 
which  they  were  set;  thus  diamond  was  believed  to 
be  an  antiilote  against  poison,  etc.  The  Gnostics  en- 
graved ring  gems  with  mystic  symbols,  names,  mono- 
grams, and  legends.  In  early  times  the  names  of  .lesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph  on  rings  were  deemed  to  be  preserva- 
tives against  the  plague. 

The  earlv  Ciiristians  adopted  the  use  of  rings,  being 
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at  first  simple  circles  of  ivory,  bronze,  iron,  or  some  oth- 
er cheap  material.  Many  of  them  were  adorned  with 
symbols  connected  with  their  faith,  such  as  the  cross, 
the  monogram  of  Clirist,  the  dove,  anchor,  sliip,  palm- 
branch,  etc.;  others  had  simple  relifjious phrases,  among 
the  most  common  of  which  was  I'h-as  in  Jko  or  Speg 
in  Deo.  Kings  to  be  used  as  seal-rings  alone  were  fitted 
with  a  plate  of  metal,  often  of  the  form  of  the  bottom 
of  a  sandal  or  of  the  human  foot,  this,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  being  the  symbol  of  possession.  Among 
the  rings  found  in  the  catacombs  are  some  with  a  key, 
and  some  with  both  a  key  and  a  seal,  the  latter  for  both 
locking  and  sealing  a  casket.  See  Appletons'  Cyclop. 
s.  V. ;  <  '/lainbers's  Encydop.  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

KING  (ill  Espoiisnh).  In  early  times  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  man,  together  with  other  espousal  gifts,  to 
give  the  woman  a  ring  as  a  further  token  and  testimo- 
nial of  the  contract.  This  ceremony  was  used  by  the 
Romans  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in 
some  measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was 
adopted  among  the  Christian  rites  of  espousal  without 
any  opposition.  That  the  ring  was  used  in  espousals, 
and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  account  given  by  pope  Nicholas,  A.D. 
860  {Xicol.  Hespong.  ad  Consulta  Bulyarorum,  Cone.  t. 
viii,  p.  517).  "  In  the  espousals,"  says  he, "  the  man  first 
presents  the  woman  with  the  arrce,  or  espousal  gifts; 
and  among  these  he  puts  a  ring  upon  her  finger,"  etc. 
St.  Ambrose  (Ep.S-i)  and  Tertullian  (Apol.  cap.G)  also 
speak  of  the  aimulus  prontibus, or  ring  of  espousal.  Pliny 
mentions  an  iron  ring  as  worn  by  a  person  betrothed. 
In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  a  special  ceremony  was 
observed  in  presenting  the  ring.  With  a  golden  ring 
the  priest  made  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  upon  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  then  placed  it  upon  the  finger  of 
his  right  hand,  thrice  repeating  these  words:  '-This 
servant  of  the  Lord  espouses  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  forever,  world  without  end, 
Amen."  In  like  manner  and  with  the  same  form  of 
words  he  presents  the  bride  with  a  silver  ring.  The 
groomsman  then  changes  the  rings  while  the  priest,  in 
a  long  prayer,  sets  forth  the  import  of  the  rings;  after 
which  tlie  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer.    The  Gimmel,  or  betrothal-ring,  was  used  in  later 


The  Gimmel,  or  Linked  Es])oiisal-ring. 

times.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  three  parts  brought 
together;  the  lower  figure,  the  parts  separately.  In 
Iceland  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  used  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  bridegroom  passing  his  four  fingers  and 
thumi)  through  a  large  ring  and  in  tliis  manner  receiv- 
ing the  liand  of  the  bride  (Hingham,  f'lnlKt.  Antiq.  xxii, 
35;  ViiLu\wr,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.\.\  Chambers's  En- 
cyclop.  8.  v.). 

I{IN(}  (in  Inreslitures),  A  ring  was  anciently  given 
to  bishops  on  their  consecration  with  these  words: 
"Accipe  annuhim  discrelionis  et  honoris,  fidei  siguimi," 
etc.  The  ring  was  emblematical  of  his  espousal  to 
the  Church,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ceremonv  of 


presenting  a  ring  on  the  espousal  of  parties  in  marriage. 
It  was  called  tlie  ring  of  his  espousals,  annulus  sporisa- 
litius  piromtbus,  and  sometimes  annulus  pulatii.  The 
ring  was  formerly  worn  on  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  as  indicative  of  silence  and  discretion  in 
communicating  the  mysteries,  in  giving  the  benedic- 
tion, but  was  shifted  to  the  annular  finger  in  celebrat- 
ing mass.  The  ring  is  mentioned  by  the  Councils  of 
Orleans,  511 ;  Kome,  610;  fourth  of  Toledo,  633  ;  Hinc- 
mar  of  Kheims,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the  sacramenta- 
ries  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory  the  Great,  590.  These 
rings  usually  had  monograms  (sir/Ice^,  or  engraved  sub- 
jects, and  were  used  as  signets  till  the  11th  century  in 
official  correspondence,  and  for  sealing  a  neophyte's 
confession  of  faith,  and,  by  pope  Sergius's  order  (687- 
701),  for  sealing  the  font  from  the  beginning  of  Lent  to 
Easter-eve  in  France  and  Spain.  They  were,  in  conse- 
quence, sometimes  called  church  rings.  Every  bishop 
had  also  a  jewelled  pontifical  ring.  This  ring  repre- 
sented fidelity  to  Christ;  the  duty  of  sealing  and  re- 
vealing; and,  lastly,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
best  rings  of  suffragans  at  their  decease  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  primate,  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair,  of  the  crown.  Priests,  as  friends  only 
of  the  bridegroom,  did  not  wear  rings  (Coleman,  Christ. 
Antiq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  Archceol.  s.  v.). 

RING  {in  Mati'imony').  Originally  the  gift  of  the 
ring  was  made  at  the  time  of  espousal,  and  not  at  the 
solemnization  of  marriage.  Calroer  (Ritual.  Eccles.') 
traces  the  origin  of  the  marriage  ring  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury. He  supposes  it  to  have  been  introduced  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ring  worn  by  bishops,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  phylactery,  or  charm.  According 
to  Korae,  the  delivery  of  the  ring  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  indicated  that  she  was  admitted  into  his  confi- 
dence. Another  explanation  is  that  the  ring  symbol- 
izes eternity  and  constancj' ;  and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  left  hand  was  chosen  to  denote  the  wife's  sub- 
jection to  her  husband,  and  the  third  finger  because  it 
thereby  pressed  a  vein  which  was  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  heart  (Kiddle,  Christ.  Antiq.  vii, 
1 ;  Chambers's  Eticyclo]).  s.  v.).    See  Ring  (in  Espousals'). 

KING,  TnK  Decade,  a  modern  substitute  for  the  ros- 
ary during  the  existence  of  the  penal  laws,  being  more 
easily  concealed.  It  has  on  it  ten  knobs,  on  each  of 
w'hich,  as  it  passed  under  the  fingers,  an  Ave  was  said, 
and  on  the  eleventh,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  cross, 
a  Paternoster. — Walcott,  Sacred  Archceol.  s.  v. 

RING,  Fisherman's,  is  that  worn  by  the  pope  as  the 
descendant  of  Peter,  ^vith  an  engraving  of  Peter  casting 
his  net. 

Ring,  IMelchiok,  a  prominent  Anabaptist  leader  in 
the  landgravate  of  Hesse  in  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  at  first  a  school-teacher  and  chaplain  at  Hers- 
feld.  Having  become  a  zealous  disciple  of  Thomas 
IMiinzer  (q.  v.),  he  appeared  in  Sweden  in  1524  in  com- 
pany with  I\I.  Hoffmann  and  Knippcnlolling  (q.  v.),  and 
by  the  fanaticism  of  liis  sermons  excited  a  riot  in  Stock- 
holm against  images,  which  he  justified  as  being  the 
work  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God.  Towards  the  close  of  1524 
he  returned  to  Germany  in  order  to  participate  as  a 
leader  in  the  Peasants'  War;  and,  after  the  bloody  catas- 
trophe at  ]''tankenhausen,  he  fied  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  found  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  cordial  reception.  A  mur- 
der committed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  professedly  in 
obedience  to  the  inspiration  of  God,  obliged  Ring,  in 
1527,  to  fiee  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home. 
He  now  became  a  peripatetic  preacher,  made  the  teach- 
ing of  Luther  the  subject  of  bitter  attack,  characterized 
the  evangelical  preacliers  as  the  expotniders  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  dead  faith,  and  by  such  means  secured  a  large 
following.  Disputations  held  with  him  failed  to  con- 
vince, and  a  threat  of  expatriation  failed  to  alarm  him. 
He  eventually  fied  to  East  Friesland,  which  had  be- 
come a  rallying-place  for  Anabaptists  generally,  and 
while  tiiere  employed  every  method  to  inspire  his  fol- 
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lowers  with  a  fanatical  contempt  for  Scripture  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  fanatical 
tendencies  thus  implanted  in  the  populace;  but  the  Lu- 
therans finally  secured  a  preponderating  influence,  and 
King  was  compelled  to  flee  once  more.  He  labored  in 
his  characteristic  method  in  Hesse  and  Saxony  and  met 
with  some  success,  but  was  repeatedly  imprisoned.  He 
would  seem  to  have  died  in  connection  with  the  Mini- 
ster revolt.  The  teaching  of  King  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  Original  sin  involves  no  condemna- 
tion for  persons  of  immature  mind,  etc.  The  curse  in 
Gen.  iii  imposes  spiritual  death  only,  consequently  death 
does  not  come  to  children  on  account  of  sin.  Infant 
baptism  is  blasphemous,  and  cannot  be  justilied  on 
scriptural  grounds.  Christ  is  not  God  according  to  his 
nature,  and  does  not  derive  human  nature  from  Mary. 
He  died  and  suffered,  not  for  purposes  of  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  simply  as  an  example  and 
type;  and  they  who  would  profit  by  his  work  must  fol- 
low him  with  like  works  and  sufferings.  Christ's  body 
and  blood  are  not  present  in  the  sacrament.  Man  has 
the  ability  by  nature  to  prepare  himself  to  believe  and 
come  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  See  Krohn,  Gesch.  d.fanat. 
M.  enthus.  Wiedertdufer,  etc.  (Leips.  1758)  ;  Mittheilung- 
en  aus  d.  prot.  Sektengesch.  in  /lessen,  in  Niedner's 
Zeitschr.f.  d.  hist.  Theolofjie,  1858,  p.  541-553,  and  1860, 
p.  272  sq. — Herzog,  Reul-Eiicyklop.  s,  v. 

Ringgli,  GoTTHARD,  an  excellent  Swiss  artist,  was 
born  at  Zurich,  Jan.  27,  1575.  Of  his  early  life,  educa- 
tion, and  progress  we  are  not  inft)rmed.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  magistracy  of  Berne  to  decorate  with  paintings 
of  large  size  the  senate-house  and  minster  of  that  me- 
tropolis, and  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  on 
him.  For  the  public  library  of  Zurich  he  painted  the 
arms  of  the  state  and  its  dependencies,  supported  by 
Keligion  and  Liberty.  Death  lies  at  the  feet  of  Ke- 
ligion,  but  to  the  usual  allegorical  implements  in  her 
hands  he  added  a  bridle,  to  distinguish  her  from  Fanat- 
icism and  Superstition.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  easel  pictures,  in  the  house  of  Werdm idler,  is  Joh 
Listening  to  his  Wifes  Invectives.  Perhaps  his  most 
valuable  remains  are  designs,  generally  drawn  with  a 
pen  and  washed  with  India- ink.  Among  these  are 
Our  Saviour's  Burial: — Susannah  with  the  Elders:  — 
Faith  Sheltered  from  Persecution.  He  died  in  1635. — 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Ringoraldt,  Bartholomew,  a  German  hymnolo- 
gist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1530,  was  preach- 
er at  Langenberg,  in  Neumark ;  but  his  principal  fame 
was  achieved  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  hj^mns,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  common  use  (e.  g.  Es  ist  gewisslich  an, 
der  Zeit).  His  writings  other  than  hymns  are  nearly 
all  lost  from  sight.  He  believed  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  near,  and  had  even  calculated  its  date  to  fall 
in  the  year  1684;  and  his  first  book,  7/te  lantere  Wahr- 
heit  (1585),  expresses  his  yearning  for  the  eternal  world 
and  warns  against  the  condemnation  of  hell ;  while  his 
second  book,  Christliche  Warnung  des  treuen  Eckert 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1588),  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell,  which  places  Eckert  trav- 
erses in  a  trance.  See  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kirchen- 
liedes,  2d  ed.  i,  lo6  sq. ;  Langbecker, />««  deutsch-evang. 
Kirchenlied  (1830),  p.  201  sq. ;  Vtirkel,  Ehrengeddchtniss 
evang.  Glauhenshelden  u.  Sanger  (1830).  ii,  98;  Wende- 
bourg,  B.  RingoruldCs  geistl.  Lieder,  etc. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encykhp.  s.  v. 

Riug-streaked  is  the  rendering  of  the  English 
Version  ("  ring-straked")  of  the  Heb.  "IpS",  akod  (Gen. 
xxx;  xxxi),  as  applied  to  the  parti-colored  rams  of 
Jacob's  flock.  The  Hebrew  word  literally  means  band- 
ed, or  striped,  and  seems  to  refer  especially  to  a  varie- 
gation of  color  in  the  feet  (Symmachus  XivKoiroStQ, 
Saadias  similarly). 

Rinkart,  Martim,  preacher  and  archdeacon  at  Ei- 
lenburg,  in  Saxony,  was  born  there,  April  23, 1586.  His 
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official  life  began  at  Leipsic,  where  he  obtained  the 
master's  degree,  and  at  Eisleben  and  Endeborn,  where 
he  first  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  His  pastorate  in  his  native  town  extended  over 
thirtj'-two  years,  and  covered  the  entire  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  It  is  related  that  a  forced  contri- 
bution of  30,000  thalers  having  been  demanded  from 
the  town,  Kinkart  held  a  prayer -meeting  on  Feb.  21, 
1639,  to  invoke  God's  help  in  the  emergency,  with  the 
result  that  the  sum  demanded  was  reduced  to  8000  flor- 
ins, then  to  4000,  and  finally  to  2000.  Pastor  Hinkart 
was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  hymns  which  are  sung  in  the 
churches  of  Germany  to-day,  and  are  worthy  of  note 
because  of  their  jubilant  spirit,  e.  g.  Nun  danket  Alle 
Gott,  etc.  Of  his  writings  in  other  departments,  though 
they  were  once  numerous,  but  few  have  been  ])reserved, 
and  they  contain  nothing  that  possesses  importance  at 
this  day.  He  died  Dec.  8, 1649.  See  Plato,  M.  Martin 
Rinkart,  etc.  (Leips.  1830) ;  Vcirkel,  Ehrengeddchtniss 
evang.  Glauhenshelden  u.  Sanger  (ibid.  1830),  ii,  21  sq., 
127  sq. ;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kirchenlledes,  2d  ed. 
i,  144  sq. ;  iv,  567  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Rin'nah  (Reb.Rinnah',  n3"i,  a  shout;  Sept. 'Pav- 
vm'  V.  r.  'Ava),  a  son  of  Shimon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv,  20).     B.C.  prob.  ante  1618. 

Riper  Years.  In  one  of  the  offices  for  baptism, 
this  phrase  is  used  to  designate  those  who  are  beyond 
the  age  of  children  and  '•  able  to  answer  for  themselves." 
This  definition  is  not  only  that  given  by  the  Church, 
but  is  implied  in  the  words  themselves,  which  embrace 
both  adults  and  those  in  age  between  the  latter  and 
children.  In  the  ordinal  this  and  kindred  terms  are 
used,  as  in  the  exhortation  of  priests,  '•  that  by  daily 
reading  and  weighing  the  Scriptures  ye  may  wax  i-iper 
and  stronger  in  your  ministry."  —  Staunton,  Church 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Riphaeus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  largest  of 
the  centaurs,  whose  monstrous  head  towered  far  above 
the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest.  He  was  killed  by  The- 
seus while  present  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous. 

Ri'phath  (Heb.  Riphath',  r?"^"!,  perhaps  spoken; 
Sept.  'Pi0d^  V.  r.  'Piipai;  Vulg.  Riphath),  the  second 
son  of  Gomer  and  the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  X,  3).  B.C.  cir.  2450.  The  Hebrew  text  in 
1  Chron.  i,  6  gives  the  form  Diphath  (q.  v.) ;  but  this 
arises  out  of  a  clerical  error  similar  to  that  which  gives 
the  forms  Kodanim  and  Hadad  for  Dodanim  and  Hadar 
(vers.  7,  50;  Gen.  xxxvi,  39).  The  name  Kiphath  oc- 
curs only  in  the  genealogical  table,  and  hence  there  is 
little  to  guide  us  to  the  locality  which  it  indicates. 
The  name  itself  has  been  variously  identified  with  that 
of  the  Khipasan  Mountains  (Knobel) ;  the  river  Rhebas, 
in  Bithynia  (Bochart);  the  Khibii,  a  people  living  east- 
ward of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schulthess);  and  the  I>iph«ans 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphlagonians  (Joseph.  ^  «?.  i, 
6, 1).  This  last  view  is  certainly  favored  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah.  Tiie  weight  of 
opinion  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Khipiean  Mountains, 
which  Knobel  (  Vulkert.  p.  44)  identifies  etymologically 
and  geographically  with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the 
north-east  of  Dacia.  Tlie  attempt  of  that  writer  to 
identify  Kiphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls  is  evidently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  so  important  a  race  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  tlie  table,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
name  to  apph'  to  them ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Gauls  were  for  any  lengtliened  period  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  Kliipa>an 
Mountains  themselves  existed  more  in  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  than  in  reality ;  and  if  the  received  ety- 
mology of  that  name  (from  pmai,  "blasts")  be  correct, 
the  coincidence  in  sound  witli  Kiphath  is  merel)'  acci- 
dental, and  no  connection  can  be  held  to  exist  between 
the  names.  The  later  geograplicrs,  Ptoleraj'  (iii,  5,  §  15, 
19)  and  others,  placed  the  Kliipa'an  range  where  no 
range  really  exists,  viz.  about  the  elevated  ground  that 
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separates  the  basins  of  the  Euxiiie  and  Baltic  seas.— 
Sraitli.     See  Ethnology. 

Ripidium  (Gr.ptTri't^iov,  a  belhfcs)  was  a  fan  made 
of  parchment,  peacocks'  feathers,  or  linen,  and  was  used 
in  tlie  ancient  churches  to  drive  away  all  such  insects 
as  might  drop  into  tlie  cups  or  infest  the  altar.  The 
author  of  the  Fasti  ,Sicuii  or  Chronicum  Alexandrinum 
(]).  .sl)2),  calls  them  n/i/n  pnriSia,  and  reckons  them 
among  the  holy  utensils  of  the  altar  which  were  laid 
up  among  the  rest  in  the  sccnophylacium.or  vestry  of 
the  church.  Suicer  thinks  that  in  most  of  the  writ- 
ings the  word  ripidia  signifies  one  of  their  holy  ves- 
sels, a  basket  or  the  like,  in  which  they  used  to  carry 
the  sacred  elements  to  and  from  the  altar.  In  the 
liturgies  of  Ciirysostom  and  Basil  it  is  taken  in  the 
common  sense  of  Greek  authors,  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Constitution  for  a  fan  to  blow  with :  for  in  Chrysos- 
tom's  liturgy  the  deacon  is  to  ventilate,  or  blow  over, 
the  elements  with  a  fan  ;  or,  if  there  be  no  fan,  then  to 
do  it  with  the  covering  of  the  cup.— Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq.  yin.G,^;  xv,  3,  6. 

Ripley,  Ezra,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  1,  1751.  He  followed  farming 
until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  began  to  study,  and  was 
admitted  into  Harvard  College,  July,  1772.  After  his 
graduation  he  taught  in  Plymouth,  and  studied  theolo- 
gy under  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  of  Dedham.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Concord,  IMass.,  Nov.  7, 
1778.  He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1816. 
Dr.  Eipley  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance.  His  death 
took  place  Sept.  18,  1841.  His  publications  are  Ser- 
vians and  Chdrrjes  (1791-1829)  -.^iristory  of  the  Con- 
cord Fiijht  (1827).  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Avier. 
Piiljiit,  \in,  112. 

Ripley,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  divine  and  Biblical  scholar,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Jan.  28,  1798.  He  entered  Harvard  University,  a  med- 
al scholar  from  the  Boston  Latin  School,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1816. 
He  took  the  full  course  of  theological  study  at  Andover, 
■where  he  graduated  in  1819.  He  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  Nov.  7,  1819,  and  spent  some  time  in  Georgia, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  section  of  the  state  where  he 
labored.  The  length  of  his  ministerial  service  at  the 
South  was  not  far  from  seven  years,  1819-1826.  One 
year  during  this  period  he  spent  in  Eastport,  Me.  Soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  IJipley  was  elected,  in  1826,  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  and  pastoral  duties,  which  office  he  held 
until  1832,  when  the  election  of  anotlicr  officer  allowed 
him  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  Biblical  interpre- 
tation. In  1839  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties,  which  position  he 
occupied  with  ability  for  seventeen  years.  The  last 
three  years  of  bis  connecti(pn  witli  the  institution  he 
was  associate  professor  of  Biblical  literature.  After  a 
service  of  thirty-four  years,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. After  his  resignation  he  was  occupied  some  five 
years  in  literary  work,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in 
evangelical  laljors  among  the  freedmen  of  (ieorgia. 
Kcturiiing  to  the  institution  at  Newton,  he  accepted  an 
ai)pointinent  as  librarian,  which  position  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  bis  life.  He  died  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass..  May  21,  187.5.  I'rof.  Hi|)ley  made  diligent  use  of 
his  pen  during  his  life.  He  publisheil  quite  a  number 
of  carefully  prepared  articles  in  the  Amcriain  Baptist 
Magaziiii-,  the  Christian  Jh-rinr,  and  the  Bihlinilieca  /Sa- 
cra. He  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
Memoir  if  Rvr.  Thomas  ,S.  Winn:  —  Christian  Baptism, 
an  examination  of  Prof.  Stuart's  essay  on  the  mode  of 
baptism:  —  Notes  on  the  F<iur  Cnspels:  —  N^otes  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles: — Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans:— Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  new 


translation  : — Sacred  Rhetoric,  composition  and  delivety 
of  sermons : — Erclusiveness  of  the  Baptists,  a  review  of 
Rev.  A  Barnes's  pamphlet  on  exclusivism  :  —  Church 
Polity,  a  treatise  on  Christian  churches  and  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  He  prepared  also  an  edition  of  Camp- 
bell's Lectures  on  Si/stematic  Theology,  and  edited  the 
Karen  Apostle  by  Rev.  Francis  Mason.  See  Stearns, 
Hovey,  and  Clarke,  Funeral  A  ddresses.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Ripley,  Hezekiah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Feb.  3  (O.  S.),  1743. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1763,  and  was  ordained, 
Feb.  1 1, 1767,  pastor  at  Green's  Farms,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death,  December,  1831.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College  Corporation  in  1790,  and  remained 
such  for  twenty-seven  years.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  647. 

Ripley,  John  Bingham,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Ellsworth  township,  Mahoning  Co.,  C)., 
April  18, 1824.  He  was  converted  when  eighteen  years 
of  age ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1846,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1850. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  began  in  Burlington,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  invited  to  settle,  but  did  not  do  so.  He 
subsequently  accepted  an  agency  from  the  American 
and  F'oreign  Christian  Union,  and  labored  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  bj'  the  Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Mariners'  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  1854,  and  here  he  continued  to  labor 
until  his  death,  iVIarch,  1862.  This  was  a  very  inter- 
esting charge.  The  sailors  were  his  friends,  and  noth- 
ing that  he  could  do  for  them  by  the  instrumentality 
of  books,  visits,  letters  of  entreaty,  and  prayer  was  ever 
omitted.  He  sought  the  mariner  at  the  tavern,  the 
cellar,  the  refectory,  the  boarding  -  house,  the  sailors' 
home,  and  on  board  of  ship.  Besides  many  articles 
in  the  religious  press,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  viz.:  Thoughts  for  the  Forecastle: — Seven  Dia- 
monds:— Plain  Words  for  Young  Men,  he&ides  several 
Tracts.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  200. 
(J.L.S.) 

Ripley,  Lincoln,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1761.  Late  in  life  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College,  where  he  gradiiated  in  1796. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  ministry  and  settled  at  Wa- 
terford.  Me.,  then  a  wilderness.  His  life  was  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Church  and  town  of  Wa- 
terford.  He  severed  his  connection  with  that  Church 
in  1821,  and  died  July  14, 1858,  See  Amer.Cong.  Yeia-- 
6ooA-,  1859,  p.  128. 

Ripley,  Samuel,  son  of  Ezra,  was  born  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  March  11,  1783,  and  graduated  from  Cam- 
bridge in  1804.  He  was  ordained,  Nov.  22, 1809,  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Waltham.  After  the  death  of  Rev. 
B.  Whitman,  it  was  proposed  to  unite  the  two  U^nitarian 
societies ;  but  Mr.  Ripley,  thinking  it  too  great  a  bur- 
den, resigned  shortly  before  (Oct.  27,  1841),  and  soon 
after  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  L^nitarian  Church 
in  Lincoln.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  24, 1847.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  \\u,  116. 

Ripley,  Thomas  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  11.  J.  Ripley,  was  born  in  Boston  Nov. 
20,  1795,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  in 
the  class  of  1814.  He  studied  theology  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Staughton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Portland,  ISIe.,  Jidy  24, 
1816,  where  he  remained  till  jMarch,  1828.  He  removed 
to  Bangor,  ^le.,  and  was  ])astor  of  the  First  Bajitist 
Church  in  that  city  from  Sept.  10,  1829.  until,  in  l.So4, 
be  resigned.  After  supplying  two  churches  for  a  time, 
he  removed  to  Tennessee,  teaching  and  preaching  in 
several  places  in  that  state,  and  performing  ministerial 
service  at  Holly  Springs.  Jliss.  He  returned  to  Port- 
land, Me,,  in  1852,  and  acted  as  city  missionary  for  sev- 
eral years.     He  died  May  4, 1876.  "  (J.  C.  S.)  " 
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Rippon,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  born  in  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  in 
1751,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Bristol,  and  for  many  years  was  the 
successor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gill  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  Church  on  Grange  Koad,  Soiithwark.  The  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Kippon  with  regard  to  tlie  stand  taken 
by  the  Baptist  ministers  of  London  and  vicinity  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  is  interesting.  "  I  believe,"  he 
remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Pres.  Manning,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, dated  May  1,  1784,  "all  our  Baptist  ministers 
in  town  except  two,  and  most  of  our  brethren  in  the 
countr}',  were  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  in  the  late 
dispute.  But  sorry,  very  sorry,  were  we  when  we  heard 
that  the  college  was  a  hospital,  and  the  meeting-houses 
were  forsaken,  and  occupied  for  civil  or  martial  pur- 
poses. We  wept  when  the  thirsty  plains  drank  the 
blood  of  j'our  departed  heroes,  and  the  shout  of  a  king 
was  among  us  when  your  well- fought  battles  were 
crowned  with  victory.  And  to  this  hour  we  believe 
that  the  independence  of  America  will  for  a  while  se- 
cure the  liberty  of  this  country ;  but  that  if  the  conti- 
nent had  been  reduced,  Britain  would  not  long  have 
been  free."     Dr.  Rippon  died  in  1836.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Ripundshaya,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  myth- 
ical king,  in  whose  reign  great  religious  changes  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  about.  It  would  seem  that 
Buddhism  took  root,  and  under  his  protection  spread 
throughout  all  India. 

Risabha,  in  HindA  mythology,  was  the  oldest  of 
the  twenty-three  Buddhas  who  have  appeared  in  India, 
belonging  to  the  race  of  king  Ikswara.  He  is  frequently 
represented  as  an  ox,  though  more  generally  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ox,  or  as  a  man  with  horns.  The 
ox,  as  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  alwaj's 
accompanies  him,  even  when  he  is  simply  represented 
on  the  altar  by  a  variously  colored  head. — Vollmer, 
Wihierb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Risco,  Manuel,  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Augustinian  Order,  was  born  at  Haro  about  1730, 
and  died  about  the  close  of  the  century.  He  acquired 
such  reputation  for  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  Charles  III,  to  con- 
tinue the  history  of  which  Florez  published  29  vols.  4to. 
To  these  he  added  six  volumes,  written  with  equal  abil- 
ity and  liberality  of  sentiment.  The  work  was  entitled 
Espaila  Sagrada.     See  Chalmers,  Biorj.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rishis,  in  Hindu  mythology,  are  ten  sons  of  Brah- 
ma, who  are  infinitely  wise  and  pious,  and  thus  resem- 
ble the  gods,  with  whom  they  share  the  power  to  create 
men  and  gods.  All  things  owe  their  existence  imme- 
diately to  these  Rishis  in  common  with  the  gods,  and 
they  are  accordingly  termed  the  ten  ancestors,  or  lords, 
of  all  created  beings.  Their  names  are  Daksha,  Pu- 
lastya,  Agni,  Wasishta,  Atri,  Maritshi,  Brigu,  Narada, 
Pulagen,  and  Kratu.  The  seven  Menus— Suagarabha- 
ra,  Svaroshisha,  Anttami,  Tamasa,  Raivatta,  Chakshu- 
sha,  and  Vaivasvata — are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Rishis. — Vollmer,  Wdrtei-b.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Rishton,  Edward,  a  Roman  Catholic  ^Titer,  was 
born  in  Lancashire,  and  died  in  1580  at  Louvain  of  the 
plague.  He  published  Synopsis  lucrum  Ecclesiastica- 
rum  ad  Annum  Christi  1577.  and  a  Profession  of  Faith. 
He  was  the  first  publisher  of  Nicholas  Sanders's  De  Ori- 
ffine  ei  Proyressu  Schismatis  Antjlicani  (1585,  8vo),  to 
which  he  added  a  third  part ;  and  a  fourth  part,  by  way 
of  appendix,  appeared  in  1G28.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

■Rising  IN  THE  Air,  the  name  of  a  belief  (prevalent 
in  the  Middle  Ages)  that  the  bodies  of  holy  persons 
were  sometimes  lifted  up  and  suspended  in  the  air  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  religious  ecstasy.  Calmet 
states  in  his  work  on  apparitions  that  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon might  be  produced  by  the  fervor  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  ministry  of  good  angels,  or  by  a  miracu- 


lous favor  of  God,  who  desired  thus  to  honor  his  ser- 
vants in  the  eyes  of  men.  Xumerous  instances  are  re- 
corded in  the  .-1  eta  iSancturum,  and  their  relation  ac- 
counts for  the  frequency  with  which  representations  of 
saints  are  exhibited  in  an  aerial  position  in  mediieval 
paintings,  etc.  This  belief  falls  in  with  one  of  the  al- 
leged plienomena  of  modern  spiritualism. — Chambers's 
Eiicyelop.  s.  v. 

Risler,  .Jeremiah,  a  distinguished  bishop  and  writer 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  was  born  at  Muhlhausen,  in 
Upper  Alsace,  Nov.  9, 1720.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Basel,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  laboring  at  Lubeck  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  1714  to  1700.  In  the  latter  year  he  joined 
the  Moravian  Church,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  at 
Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  remained  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1782  he  was  consecrated  to  the  episco- 
pacy, and  in  1786  was  elected  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  known  as  the  Unity's  Elders' 
Conference,  of  which  body  he  continued  a  member  until 
his  death.  His  ministerial  career  embraced  a  period  of 
sixty-six  years,  fifty  of  which  he  devoted  to  tlie  Mora- 
vian Church.  He  was  a  zealous  servant  of  Christ,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  faithful  overseer  of  the  fiock. 
He  died  at  Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  Aug.  23, 1811.  The 
following  are  his  principal  works:  A  Freneh  Transla- 
tion of  Zinzendorfs  Diseourses,  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  French  Hymnal  of  the  Church  (1785): — La  Sainte 
Doctrine  (1769),  translated  into  German  and  English  : — 
Historischer  Auszuff  at/s  den  Bitchern  des  A.  T.  (1794): 
^Leben  von  A.  G.  Spanyenberg  (1794): — Spanyenberfs 
Reden  an  die  Kinder,  two  collections  (1792  and  1797) : 
— Zinzendoif^s  Gedanken  iiber  oerschiedene  evanyelische 
Wahrheiten  (1800)  •.^Betrachtungen  der  Weisheit  Gotles 
im  deni  Kreuzestod  Jesu: — and  three  volumes  of  Er- 
zdMunyen  aus  der  Briidei-geschichte.     (E.  de  S.) 

Risley,  Ashabel  Linn,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Bullitt  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  14,  1804.  He  united  with  the  Church  Sept.  5, 
1825,  although  he  did  not  find  peace  until  the  Uth  of 
the  same  month.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  July  27, 
1827,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  Sept.  16, 1827, 
He  labored  in  tlie  Kentucky,  Rock  River,  and  Southern 
Illinois  Conference  until  1806,  when  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  and  removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  24, 1874.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p,  126, 

Ris'sah  (Heb,  Rissah',  nS'l,  a  ruin ;  Sept.  'Veaad 
V.  r.  'Ptaffdv  and  Atcrcra),  the  twentieth  station  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiii,  21,  22).  It  lies, 
as  there  given,  between  Libnah  and  Kehelathah,  and 
has  been  considered  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  Peutiny. 
Itiner.,  thirty-two  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  and 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however,  from 
the  'Pr^ffffa  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv,  15,  2),    See  Exode. 

Ristubgrad,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  pentagon 
known  as  Druid's-foot  or  pentagram.  It  was  a  sacred 
symbol  among  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans, 

Risus,  in  Roman  mythology,  i,  e.  laughter,  is  said 
to  have  been  venerated  as  a  deity  hy  several  tribes  of 
Italy, 

Rite  (Lat.  ritus')  is,  in  general,  an  external  sign  or 
action  employed  in  religious  services,  and  designed 
either  to  express  or  to  incite  a  corresponding  internal 
religious  feeling.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  uplifting  or 
outstretching  of  the  hands  in  prayer,  the  imposition  of 
hands,  etc.  The  name  rite  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  ceremonies  used  in  a  particular 
religious  office,  as  a  "  rite  of  baptism"  or  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  In  a  still  wider  sense,  it  is  used  of  the  whole  bodv 
of  distinctive  ceremonial,  including  the  liturgy  employ- 
ed by  a  particular  community  of  Christians.  In  this 
way  we  speak  of  the  "  Roman  rite,"  the  "  Greek  rite," 
or  the  '•  Slavonic  xitG.''— Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v.  See 
Ceremony. 
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Rites  OF  Baptism.    See  Baptism,  Ceremonies  of. 

Rites,  Congregation  of,  the  name  of  a  committee 
of  cardinals  in  tlie  Komaii  Catholic  Church,  fouiuled  by 
pope  Sixtus  V.  It  was  originally  composed  of  six  car- 
dinals, with  a  number  of  secretaries  and  consulters.  The 
reigning  pope  decides  the  number  of  members.  In  1875 
it  comprised  seventeen  cardinals,  twenty-tive  consulters, 
and  eleven  officials,  including  secretary,  promoters  of 
the  faith,  assessors,  and  masters  of  ceremonies.  The 
matters  of  which  it  has  cognizance  are  the  liturgy,  the 
rites  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ru- 
brics of  the  missal  and  breviary,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  in  all  public  functions,  and  the  proceedings  in 
the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints.  The  con- 
gregation meets  once  a  month  at  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  who  is  always  the  senior  cardinal  of  the  board. 
See  Appletons'  Xew  Amer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rith'mah  (Heb.  Riihmah',  n^nn,  heath;  Sept. 
'Pa^rt/ta),  the  seventeenth  station  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  wilderness  (Xumb.  xxxiii,  18,  19).  About  half  a 
daj''s  journey  south  from  Wady  Kiseima  (see  Azmon) 
is  found  a  valley  called  Wady  Rithimath,  or  Wady  Abu- 
Retemat.  Rotheni  literally  is  a  broom  -  bush  ;  hence 
Rithmuh,  the  region  of  the  brush  or  heath,  and  near  this 
wady  the  broom -bushes  are  abundant.  So  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  212),  who  identities  Rithmah  with  Kerdesh- 
Barnea.  It  probably  lay  immediately  west  of  that  place. 
See  ExoDE. 

Ritschl,  Georg  Karl  Benjamin,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  was  born 
Nov.  1,  1783,  at,  Erfurt.  He  studied  theology  at  Erfurt 
and  Jena,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  came  to 
Berlin  in  1804,  serving  first  as  a  private  tutor,  next  as 
an  adjunct  professor  in  a  gymnasium,  and  finally  as  a 
preacher  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Eighteen  years  were 
given  to  the  duties  of  that  station,  during  which  he 
approved  himself  both  as  a  pulpit  speaker  and  an  in- 
structor of  the  young.  In  181(5,  Ritschl  was  made  a 
member  of  the  consistory  having  supervision  over 
Brandenburg,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  conduct 
of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministrj'  to  a 
degree  that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  also  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  Berliner 
(Jesaiigbuch  of  1829,  a  task  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  the  possession  of  musical  talent  and  thorough  musi- 
cal culture.  In  August,  1827,  Ritschl  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  evangelical  Church  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  Pomerania,  etc.,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 
The  plan  of  union  in  the  Prussian  evangelical  Church 
was  successfully  introduced  during  his  administration, 
and  the  visitations  devolved  on  the  superintendency 
were  so  efficiently  performed  that  he  sustained  direct 
and  personal  relations  with  the  entire  clergy  of  tlie  prov- 
ince, and  was  acquainted  with  tlie  character  of  each  in- 
dividual in  its  membershi]).  Having  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  ami  having  completed  a  public  career 
of  half  a  century,  Ritschl  resigned  his  position  in  1854. 
He  was,  however,  constituted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Prussia,  and  thus 
induced  to  give  his  thought  and  lai)ors  to  the  Church 
down  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  June  18,  1858. — 
Ilcrzog.  h'eal-h'iiri/kloj).  s.  v. 

Rittangelius,  or  Rithangel,  John  Stephen,  a 
(iermau  writer  of  the  17  til  century,  was  a  native  of  Forch- 
heim,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bandjcrg,  and  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  Imrn  a  Jew;  but  others  assert  that 
he  was  first  a  Roman  (Catholic,  then  a  Jew,  and  lastly  a 
Lutheran.  This,  however,  is  certain— that  he  published 
several  hooks  containing  .ludaical  learning,  was  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  (he  Academy  of  Kiinigsberg, 
and  died  about  1052.  His  works  are.  Commentary  on 
Jeziruh  (Amsterd.  1G42,  4 to): — l)e  Veritute  Rclif/ionis 
Chrislitinte  (Franeker,  UVM)  ■.—Lib)-a  Verilalis  (1(;98): 
—  Letters :  —  German   Translation  of  Prayers  used  by 


Jeu-s  in  their  Synagogues,  etc.  Rittangelius  maintained 
this  paradox,  that  the  New  Testament  contains  noth- 
ing but  what  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  antiquities. 
See  Chalmers,  Bing.  iJict.  s.  v, 

Ritter,  Erasmus,  a  Bavarian,  the  Reformer  of 
Schaft"hausen,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century. 
He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  and,  being 
possessed  of  oratorical  talents,  was  invited  to  Schaft- 
hausen  in  1522  to  confront  Seb.  Hofmeister  (q.  v.) ;  but 
being  led  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  progress  of  his 
work,  he  was  converted,  and  at  once  entered  on  the 
work  of  strengthening  the  evangelical  cause.  'He  dis- 
played great  prudence  and  moderation,  but  nevertheless 
his  Zwinglian  principles  involved  him  in  angry  disputes 
with  Burgauer  (1528  sq.),  the  successor  of  Hofmeister, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  found  advisable  to  dis- 
miss both  the  controversialists.  Ritter  went  to  Berne, 
where  new  troubles  awaited  him.  The  condition  of  his 
later  life  is  not  known.  He  married  in  1529  the  sister 
of  the  abbot  of  All-Saints  in  SchafFliausen.  and  was  long 
in  steady  correspondence  w'ith  Zwiugli. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Ritter,  Joseph  Ignaz,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  at  Scliweinitz,  in  Silesia,  April  12,  1787.  In 
1811  he  received  his  first  orders;  in  1813  he  was  chap- 
lain at  Grottkau;  in  1818  at  Berlin;  and  from  thence 
he  was  called,  in  1823,  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
to  Bonn.  In  1830  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity 
and  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  member  of  the 
chapter  at  Breslau,  and  advanced  in  184(;  as  cathedral 
dean,  which  position  he  occupied  till  his  death,  Jan.  5, 
1857.  He  wrote.  Manual  of  Church  History  (5th  ed. 
Bonn,  1854,  2  vols.) :  —  Irenikon,  or  Letters  for  Pro- 
moting Peace  and  Concord  between  Church  a7)d  State 
(Leips.  1840) : — IJisto7-y  of  the  Breslau  Diocese  (Breslau, 
1845)  -.^Popular  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  First  Four  Centuries  (  Paderborn,  1849  )  :  —  On 
Bunsen  and  Stahl  (Breslau,  1856,  etc.).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibliotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1073 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Literatur,  i,  543,  586,  598,  607,  887  ;  ii,  736 ;  Sup- 
plement, p.  156,  296 ;  Niedner,  Kirchengeschichie,  p.  864. 
(B.  P.) 

Ritter,  Karl,  an  eminent  German  geographer,  was 
born  Aug.  7,  1779,  in  Quedlinburg,  Prussia.  He  stud- 
ied at  Halle,  and  after  travelling  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italv,  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  ge- 
ography at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1820.  He  was 
also  director  of  studies  of  the  military  school.  Ritter 
was  the  founder  of  general  comparative  geography,  and 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  its  study,  remodelling 
the  whole  science,  and  attracting  general  attention  to 
its  problems  and  results.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Sept.  25, 
1859.  His  chief  works  are.  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhiilt- 
nisse  zur  Natur  nnd  Geschichte  des  Menschen  (Berlin, 
1822-54,  17  vols.  [19  pts.]) : — Europa,  ein  geographisch- 
historisch-statistisches  Gemdlde  (Fraidifort,  1807,  2  vols.): 
— Die  Stupas,  oder  die  architect.  Monumente,  etc.  (Ber- 
lin, 1838):  —  Die  Colonisirung  von  Neu-Zealand  (ibid. 
\S\-2) -.—Blick  atif  das  Ni/qi'ielland  (ibid.  i84i):—Der 
.Jordan  und  die  Beschiff'ung  des  Todien  Meeres  ( ibid. 
1850) :  —  Fin  Blick  auf  Paldslina  und  die  christliche  Be- 
vdlkerung  (ibid.  1852).  Parts  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  (iage :  Comparative  Geogra- 
2)hy  (Edinb.  1865),  and  llie  Comparative  Geography  of 
J'aksline  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (ibid.  1866,  4  vols.). 
See  (iage.  Life  of  Karl  Ritter,  in  the  For.  Quur.  Rev. 
Oct.  1837;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,».y. 

Ritu,  the  seasons  of  the  Hindus,  which  are  six  in 
number — two  summers,  two  springs,  and  two  winters. 
Their  names  are  Sisar,  the  season  of  dew;  J/imanI,  of 
cold;  IV/.s-ay/h/,  of  bloom  ;  6'MV(n(/,  of  heat ;  \'a)'sa,  of 
rain;  and  Sarat,  of  thaw. 

Ritual  (from  rifus,  a  ceremony)  has  been  defined  as 
"the  external  body  of  words  and  action  by  which  wor- 
ship is  expressed  and  exhibited  before  God  and  man;" 
also  "the  book  containing  the  particular  ordinances  of 
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any  single  Church."  The  necessity  of  ritual,  whether 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  kind,  may  be  supported  (I) 
on  historical  f/rounds.  Its  traces  may  be  found  in  all 
ages;  and  every  form  of  relii;ion,  true  or  false — Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  and  tlie  different 
forms  of  idolatry  —  has  had  a  ritual  of  its  own.  (2) 
On  internal  grounds.  From  the  twofokl  constitution 
of  man  as  body  and  spirit.  As  long  as  the  b()d_v  is 
an  essential  element  of  man,  so  long,  it  is  urged,  will 
ritual  be  a  necessary  feature  in  his  worship.  Olijection 
is  made  that  the  Jewish  system  of  external  observances, 
and,  by  inference,  all  worship  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
abolished  by  our  Lord  when  he  said,  "(Jod  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth"  (John  iv,  24) ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
introduce a  system  of  ritual  are  a  violation  of  the  genius 
and  intention  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  George  Fox  (A.D.  1647). 
But  it  appears,  from  Christ's  own  conduct  in  the  insti- 
tution of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  those  re- 
corded acts  of  worsliip  (Luke  xviii,  13;  xxi,  2,  3;  xxii, 
4)  which  secured  his  sanction  or  approval,  that  the  real 
object  of  liis  animadversion  was  a  permanent  external 
worship  from  which  the  heart  and  affections  were  ab- 
sent. The  special  objects  of  Cliristian  ritual  are  (1)  to 
impart  the  historic  truths  of  religion.  By  the  various 
festivals  (e.  g.  Easter,  Whit-Sunday)  of  the  Church  and 
their  attendant  ceremonies.  Christians  have  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion. 
(2)  A  constant  witness  to  moral  and  doctrinal  truth. 
Thus  baptism  shows  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
and  the  necessity  of  purity,  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  in- 
ward "washing  of  regeneration."  Mosheim  {Eccles. 
Hist.  [Amer.  ed.]  i,  84)  states  that  Christ  only  "estab- 
lished two  rites,  which  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  change 
or  abrogate,  viz.  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,"  and 
infers  from  this  that  "ceremonies  are  not  essential  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  that  the  whole  business  of 
them  is  left  by  him  to  the  discretion  and  free  choice  of 
Christians."  In  the  2d  century  ceremonies  were  much 
increased,  for  which  Mosheim  (i,  132)  assigns  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  To  conciliate  the  Jews  and  pagans; 
(2)  to  rebut  the  charge  of  atheism  made  against  the 
Christians,  because  they  had  not  the  external  parapher- 
nalia of  religion ;  (3)  imitation  of  language  in  the  New 
Test.,  such  as  terms  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  laws. 
The  bishops  were  first  innocently  called  hi</h -priests, 
the  presbyters  priVs^s,  etc.  These  titles  were  abused  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  given,  who  claimed  that  they 
had  the  same  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  with  those  who  bore  them  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  Hence  the  splendid  garments, 
and  many  other  things.  (4)  Among  the  Greeks  and 
other  people  of  the  East  nothing  was  considered  more 
sacred  than  the  Mysteries.  This  circumstance  led  the 
Christians,  in  order  to  impart  dignity  to  their  religion,  to 
claim  similar  mysteries.  Without  discussing  the  gen- 
eral subject  further,  we  present  the  rituals  of  the  vari- 
ous prominent  Christian  churches. 

1.  Church  of  Rome. — The  ceremonial  of  the  offices  of 
the  Roman  Church  administered  by  bishops  is  contained 
in  the  books  entitled  Pontificate  and  Cercmoniale  Episco- 
porum..  The  priestly  offices  are  detailed  in  the  Ritual. 
In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  directed  a  revision  of  all  the  different  rituals 
then  extant.  An  authoritative  edition  was  published 
by  Paul  V  in  1614,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  of  which  a  revision  was  issued  liy  Benedict  XIV. 
Besides  the  Roman  Ritual,  there  are  manj^  diocesan 
rituals,  some  of  which  are  of  much  historical  interest. 
The  most  approved  commentary  on  the  Roman  Ritual 
is  that  of  Barrufaldo  (Florence,  1847,  2  vols.).  See 
Breviary;  Missal;  Ritualk  Romaxum. 

2.  English  Church. — Originally  each  bishop  had  the 
power  to  form  his  own  liturgy,  and  to  regulate  its  at- 
tendant ritual,  provided  that  the  essential  features  of 
Christian  worship  were  retained,  and  that  nothing  com- 


manded in  Scrijitnre  or  derived  from  apostolic  times 
was  omitted.  St.  Basil  (A.I).  329-379)  composed  a  lit- 
urgy for  the  Church  of  Ciesarea,  whieli  received  the 
sanction  of  its  bishop,  Eusebius  (Greg.  Naz.  (h-at.  20). 
As  a  consequence,  great  variety  existed,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase.  Two  early  l)Ul  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout 
England.  Tiic  Council  of  Cloveshoe  (A.D.  747)  recom- 
mended the  ado|)tion  of  the  Roman  liturgy  to  all  the 
English  dioceses,  but  ils  recommendation  was  never 
more  than  partiall}'  carried  out.  In  1(IS5  St.  Osmund 
compiled  the  Sarum  Breviary  and  Missal,  wliich  ob- 
tained a  wide  circulation,  but  wore  never  universally 
accepted  to  the  exclusion  of  those  previously  existing. 
It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remedy  the  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  this  variety  tliat  the  First  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  Convo- 
cation (first  appointed  in  A.D.  1542),  was  issued  in  tlie 
second  3'ear  of  king  Edward  VI  (A.D.  1.549).  This 
book,  after  receiving  various  a<lditions  and  alterations  in 
A.D.  1552,  1560,  1604,  and  1662,  is  still  the  guide  of  the 
English  Church  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  and  ritual.  See  Common 
Prayer,  Book  of. 

3.  Greek  Church.  —  In  the  Greek  Church,  as  in  the 
other  Eastern  communions,  the  ritual  forms  part  of  the 
general  collection  (which  contains  also  the  eucharistic 
service)  entitled  Euchologion  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Methodist  Churches.  —  The  ritual  of  these 
churches  embraces  directions  for  public  worsliip,  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  sol- 
emnizing matrimony,  burial  of  the  dead,  reception  of 
members,  laying  corner-stones,  dedication  of  churches, 
consecration  of  bisliops,  and  ordination  of  deacons  and 
elders.  The  chief  part  of  this  ritual  was  prepared  by 
]\Ir.  Wesley,  and  was  adopted  by  the  (ieneral  Confer- 
ence of  1784.  Methodists  do  not  believe  tliat  any  pre- 
cise form  of  ritual  is  essential,  but  that,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  propriety  and  order.  See  Blunt,  Diet.  ofTheol. ;  Chum-  _ 
bers's  Encyclop. ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; 
Mosheim,  Church  IJisf.  vol.  i;  Barnum,  Romanism. 

Ritual  Choir.  The  part  of  the  church  actually 
used  for  the  choir,  and  distinct  from  the  architectural  or 
constructional  choir. — AValcott,  Sac.  Archceol.  s.  v. 

Rituale  Romanum.  Various  rituals  {oixlines  Ro- 
mani)  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of 
the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  [see  Ordo 
RoMANUs] ;  but  the  later  popes,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent  (comp.  sess.  xxv,  Be  Indice  Libroruni)  were  con- 
cerned to  promote  ecclesiastical  unity  by  introducing  a 
common  ritual.  Pius  V  accordingly  published  the  Bre- 
viarium  and  the  Missale  Romanum,  and  Clement  VIII 
the  Pontificale  and  Ceremoniale  (see  the  respective  arti- 
cles); and  Paul  V  followed  their  example  by  causing 
certain  cardinals  to  compile  a  new  service-book  from 
several  of  the  older  rituals,  especially  that  of  car- 
dinal Julius  Antonius  (Sdnctee  Serei-ince'),  which  was 
issued  under  the  title  Rituale  Romanum,  June  16,  1614, 
and  its  use  made  obligatory.  It  contains  the  sacra- 
ments to  be  administered  by  priests,  sacramentfilia,  pro- 
cessions, forms  for  use  in  records  of  the  Chtu'cli.  etc. 
Other  service-books  gradually  gave  way  before  it  in  the 
general  use  of  the  Church,  though  special  books  were 
still  prepared,  particularly,  for  use  in  the  churdies  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  Catalani,  Sacrarum  Cieremoniarum, 
etc.  (Rome,  1750,  2  vols,  fol.).  — Herzog,  Real-Ertcy- 
Liop.  s.  V. 

Ritualism,  a  term  popularly  apjilied  to  a  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  revival  of  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  (q.  v.)  movement,  necessarily  made  the  clergy  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  primitive  liturgies,  and  witli 
the  ancient  service-books  of  the.  Church  of  England. 
This  study  of  ecclesiology,  as  the  science  came  to  be 
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calleil,  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon  the  restoration  of 
old  churches  and  the  construction  of  new  ones,  as  well 
as  upon  the  service  of  the  Church.  There  was  also  the 
feeling  that  prayer,  praise,  and  the  holy  eucharist  are 
offered  to  God,  as  well  as  used  for  the  spiritual  advan- 
tage of  man.  It  was  under  such  circumstances,  and 
under  such  influences,  that  "  Ritualism"  took  its  rise. 

The  principles  of  Ritualism,  according  to  its  advocates, 
are. three.  They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  rests  on 
the  declaration  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  (1571), 
"  that  preachers  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  carefid 
never  to  teach  anything  from  the  pulpit,  to  be  relig- 
iously held  and  believed  by  the  people,  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  collected  out  of  that  very  doctrine  by  the 
catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops."  This  was  thought 
to  establish  the  doctrinal  identity  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  primitive  Church.  Consequently 
the  apostolic  episcopate  and  sacramental  grace  are  spe- 
cially insisted  on,  baptismal  regeneration  is  strenuously 
asserted,  and  the  holy  eucharist  has  been  made  the  cen- 
tral object  of  teaching  and  the  highest  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  voluntary  use  of  private  confession  and 
absolution  as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
holy  communion  has  also  made  considerable  progress. 
The  second  great  principle  of  the  Ritualist  is  stated 
in  the  thirtieth  canon  :  "So  far  was  it  from  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  or  any 
such-like  churches,  in  all  things  which  thej^  held  and 
practiced,  that,  as  the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England 
confesseth,  it  doth  with  reverence  retain  those  ceremo- 
nies which  do  neither  endamage  the  Church  of  God  nor 
offend  the  minds  of  sober  men."  This  principle,  it  is 
alleged,  establishes  the  fraternal  readiness  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  visible  union  with  other  branches  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  and  the  Ritualists  assert  a  willing- 
ness to  do  any  and  ever}-  thing  lawful  to  ajiproximate 
towards  the  Continental  Church.  The  third  principle 
is  found  in  the  Ornaments  Rubric :  "  The  chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  have  dune  in  times  past  .  .  .  that  such 
ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof, 
at  aO  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  retained  and 
be  in  use  as  they  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  YI."  This  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  chancels,  vestments,  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  ministers,  should  be  the  same  as  before  the 
Reformation.  This  principle  was  fully  developed  at 
several  churches  in  London,  Oxford,  Leeds,  and  else- 
where. Depending  upon  the  above-mentioned  princi- 
ples, there  are  six  chief  jjoints  insisted  upon  b_v  the 
Ritualists :  1,  the  eastward  position  of  the  celebrant  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion,  with  his  back  to 
the  people;  2,  the  eucharistic  vestments;  3,  lights, 
burning  at  the  time  of  celebration ;  4,  incense ;  5,  the 
mixed  chalice,  a  little  water  being  mixed  with  the 
wine  ;  G,  unleavened  (or  wafer)  bread.  The  IHrectorium 
Ani/liamum,  lieing  a  mainial  of  directions  for  the  right 
celebration  of  a  holy  communion,  for  the  saying  of 
matins  and  evensong,  and  for  the  performance  of  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  acconling  to  an- 
cient uses  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Purchas.  was  pul)lished  in  1H5H.  A  full  development 
of  ritualistic  usages  on  the  principle  thus  indicated  was 
established  at  St.  Alban's  Church,  IIoll)orn,  and  at  a 
later  date  at  a  Rrighton  chapel,  of  whicli  iMr.  Purchas 
became  incumbent.  The  ceremonial  of  divine  service 
was  raised  to  a  much  liighcr  standard  tlian  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  older  school  of  Ritualists,  and  pro- 
voked op|)o.sition  from  tliem,  for  it  was  chiefly  copied 
from  modern  Continental  customs,  and  was  iirtuch  mixed 
up  with  a  sentimentalism  about  candles  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  with  an  excessive  minuteness  in  regard  to  post- 
ures and  gestures,  whicli  made  it  easy  to  charge  the 
school  with  trifling  and  want  of  manliness. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  legal  cases  arising  out 


of  the  teaching  and  practices  of  the  Ritualists,  The 
Church  of  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  was  opened  in  1850  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  completely  and  honestly 
the  principles  of  Ritualism.  Tliis  led  to  litigation, 
which  ultimately  brought  both  advocates  and  opponents 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  1857.  The  council  consid- 
ered some  portions  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  to  be 
unsanctioned  by  the  existing  law,  but  the  principle 
then  contended  for  by  the  Ritualists  was  affirmed  by 
their  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  respect- 
ing the  various  forms  of  which  they  decided  that  "  they 
all  obviously  mean  the  same  thing,  that  the  same  dresses 
and  the  same  utensils  or  articles  which  were  used  under 
the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  YI  may  still  be  used." 
This  decision  left  the  Ritualists  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Suits  were  also  instituted  against  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
vicar  of  St.  Alban's,  and  Mr.  Purchas,  incumbent  of  St. 
.James's  Chapel,  Brighton,  which  were  carried  up  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  all  the  six  above-mentioned  usages, 
aiul  some  others,  were  condemned.  Of  more  importance 
than  these  cases  was  that  of  the  Rev.  AV.  J.  E.  Bennett, 
vicar  of  Frome,  who  published  a  sermon  in  which  he 
taught  "  the  real  and  actual  presence  of  our  Lord,  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  upon  the  altars  of  our 
churches."  The  Court  of  Arches,  through  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  decided  in  Mr.  Bennett's  favor,  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
dismissed  by  them  (1872).  In  1867  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  "to  incpiire  into  and  report  upon  differ- 
ent practices  which  had  arisen,  and  varj-ing  interpreta- 
tions which  were  put  upon  the  rubrics,  orders,"'  etc.; 
also  to  reconstruct  the  tables  of  lessons  used  at  morning 
and  evening  praj'er.  Its  reconstructed  lectionary  was 
authorized  for  use  by  Parliament  and  Convocation 
(1871).  The  Ritualists  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  liturgies  and  rituals  of  all  ages,  and  to  that 
of  hymnology.  They  have  encouraged  the  revival  of 
religious  orders,  and  have  communities  of  women  de- 
voted to  labor  in  hospitals  and  like  institutions.  The 
ritualistic  movement  of  England  has  received  more  or 
less  sympathy  in  the  United  States,  but  with  much  less 
development  of  detail.  In  1874  a  general  canon  was 
passed,  which  was  regarded  as  a  nearly  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  opinion  unfavorable  to  ritualistic  extremes, 
but  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  putting  it  in  force.  See 
Appleiotis'  Cyckq}. ;  Blunt,  Uict.  of  Sects,  s.  v.  Comp. 
Oxford  Tracts. 

Ritualist.     See  Ritualism. 

Ritzema,  Johannes,  one  of  the  leading  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  Holland,  1710,  and  thoroughly 
educated  in  that  country.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Col- 
legiate Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  New  York  from 
1744  to  1784.  His  sermons  were  "of  a  high  order." 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  of 
most  estimable  character  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
comminiity.  Although  at  first  he  was  regarded  as  "a 
conservative  cwtus  man"  in  the  great  controversy 
which  rent  the  Church,  he  soon,  with  his  colleague 
Rev.  Lambertus  De  Ronde,  went  over  to  the  Conferen- 
tie  and  became  an  active  partisan  with  those  who  op- 
posed the  ordination  of  ministers  in  this  country.  His 
consistory  remained  neutral.  He  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  opposition  to  Rev.  John  Leydt,  who  favored 
independence.  During  the  Revolutionan,'  war,  he  and 
De  Ronde  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  and  re- 
j  maincd  in  their  old  age  in  their  places  of  exile.  His 
last  four  years  (1784-88)  were  spent  at  Kindcrhook, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Kings,  now  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y, ;  and  at  one  time,  when  it  was  projiosed  to 
establish  a  divinity  professorship  in  that  institution,  he 
was  prominently  named  for  that  otHce  by  his  friends. 
Sec  De  Witt,  IJistorical  Discourse;  Gunn,  Life  of 
,/.  //.  fJi-iiif/xton ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  (he  Riformed 
Church.     (Sy.  J.  R.T.) 

River.    In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  word, 
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viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable  size,  a  river 
is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 
See  Watek.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine at  the  present  day  have  probably  never  seen  one. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Litany,  the 
streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either  entirely  dried  up 
in  the  summer  months,  and  converted  into  hot  lanes  of 
glaring  stones,  or  else  reduced  to  very  small  streamlets 
deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  vie\v 
by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs.  The  cause  of  this  is  two- 
fold :  on  the  one  hand,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
— a  central  mass  of  highland  descending  on  each  side 
to  a  lower  level — and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  climate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooded 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  conse(iuence,  the  evapora- 
tion was  less,  and  the  streams  more  frequent ;  yet  this 
cannot  have  made  any  very  material  difference  in  the 
permanence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands  of  valleys 
which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

"  Kiver"  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words.  These  are  not  synonymous.  Most  of 
them  have  definite  significations,  and  were  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  set  forth  certain  physical  peculiarities. 
When  these  are  overlooked,  the  full  force  and  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  understood;  and  important 
points  of  physical  geography  and  topography  fall  to  be 
apprehended. 

1.  Pj^X  (or  P3S),  uhdl,  used  only  in  three  passages 
of  Daniel  (viii,  2,  3,  6).  '■  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai." 
It  comes  from  the  root  >3'i,  which,  like  the  correspond- 
ing Arabic,  signifies  to  jioio  copiously.  Its  derivative, 
?13^,  is  the  Hebrew  term  for  deluge. 

2.  p'^SX,  aphil;  from  pSX,  to  hold  or  restrain.  It 
thus  comes  to  signify  "  a  channel,"  from  the  fact  of  its 
"holding"  or  "restraining"  within  its  banks  a  river. 
It  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  16,  "  The  channels  of  the  sea 
appeared,  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  discovered" 
(comp.  Psa.  xviii,  1.0).  The  psalmist  gives  it  very  appro- 
priately to  the  glens  of  the  Negeb  (south),  which  are 
dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year :  "  Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  channels  in  the  Negeb."  The 
beauty  of  this  passage  is  marred  hy  the  present  trans- 
lation, "streams  in  the  south"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  4).  The 
word  is  rightly  translated  "  channels"  in  Isa.  viii,  7.  It 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  in  Ezek.  xxxii, 
6:  "And  the  chunneh  (rivers)  shall  be  full  of  thee." 
But  the  most  striking  example  of  a  wrong  rendering 
is  in  Joel  iii,  18 :  "  And  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall 
flow  with  waters."     See  Aphik. 

3.  "IIX'I'  (or  "ijt^),  year,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  which 
is  applied  originally,  and  almost  exclusiveh',  to  the  river 
Nile,  and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to  streams 
having  a  connection  with  that  country.  It  properly 
denotes  a  fosse  or  river  (it  was  expressed  bj'  ioro  in 
the  dialect  of  Memphis,  and  by  iero  in  that  of  Thebes, 
while  it  appears  as  ior  in  the  Rosetta  inscription).  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language  by  Moses, 
and  is  used  more  frequentl}'  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  As  employed  by  him  it  has 
the  definiteness  of  a  proper  name.  Thus,  "  Pharaoh 
stood  by  the  river"  (Gen.  xli,  1 ;  comp.  ver.  2, 3, 17,  etc.) : 
"  Every  son  that  is  born  ye  shall  cast  into  the  i-iver" 
(Exod.  i,  22).  The  Nile  was  emphaticallj'  the  river  of 
Egypt.  Subsequent  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  riv- 
er of  Egypt,  generally  borrow  the  same  word  (Isa.  vii, 
18;  xix,  6;  Jer.  xlvi,  7;  Ezek.  xxix,  3;  Amos  viii,  8, 
etc.).  In  a  few  places  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  large 
and  mighty  river,  not  like  the  rivulets  or  winter  torrents 
of  Palestine.  Thus  in  Isa.  xxiii,  10:  "Pass  through  the 
land  as  a  river,  O  daughter  of  Tarshish"  (comp.  xxxiii, 
21).  The  usual  rendering  of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
"river;"  but  it  is  translated  "streams"  in  Isa.  xxxiii, 
21 ;  "  flood"  in  Jer.  xlvi,  7,  8 ;  Amos  viii,  8,  etc. ;  and 


"  brooks"  in  Isa.  xix,  G,  7, 8,  where  reference  is  manifest- 
ly made  to  the  "canals"  which  convey  the  water  of  the 
Nile  to  different  parts  of  Egypt.     See  Nile. 

4.  ?5'1"')  yuljiil,  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xvii,  8 :  "He 
shall  be  as  a  tree  .  .  .  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by 
the  river."  The  word  is  radically  identical  witii  b^^X 
(No.  1),  and  its  meaning  is  the  same. 

5.  '^nS,  nuhiir,  from  the  root  "Ill5,  which  signifies 
to  flow ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  Hebrew 
equivalent  for  our  word  river.  The  cognate  Arabic 
nahr  has  the  same  meaning,  in  which  language  also,  as 
in  Hebrew,  it  includes  canals,  as  the  "  A'aAurawan  of 
Khuzistan;"  and  the  Scripture  must  mean  the  Euphrates 
and  its  canals,  where  it  speaks  of  "  the  rivers  (iiaharoth) 
of  Babylon"  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  1).  It  is  always  applied  to 
a  perennial  stream.  It  is  possibly  used  of  the  Jordan 
in  Psa.  Ixvi,  6;  Ixxiv,  15;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian 
and  Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii,  10;  Exod.  vii, 
19;  2  Kings  xvii,  C;  Ezek.  iii,  15,  etc.  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  genitives  of  countries,  as  "  the  river  of 
Egypt"  (Gen.  xv,  18),  that  is,  the  Nile;  ^'■the  river  of 
Gozan"  (2  Kings  xvii,  6) ;  "  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia"  (Isa. 
xviii,  1) ;  "  the  rivers  of  Damascus"  (2  Kings  v,  12). 
With  the  article,  ^riScl,  han-nahdr,  the  word  is  applied 
emphatically  to  the  £u])hrafes ;  thus  in  Gen.  xxxi,  21, 
"He  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river;"  and  Exod. 
xxiii,  31,  "  I  will  set  thy  bounds  .  .  .  from  the  desert 
unto  the  rife?-"  (Numb,  xxiv,  6;  2  Sam.  x,  16,  etc. ). 
The  Euphrates  is  also  called  "  the  great  river"  (Gen. 
XV,  18;  Deut.  i,  7,  etc.).  In  one  passage  this  word, 
without  the  article,  evidently  signifies  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xix,  5) ;  though  in  poetry,  when  thus  used,  the  Eu- 
phrates is  meant  (vii,  20;  Psa.  Ixxii,  8;  Zech.  ix,  10). 
In  a  few  passages  the  word  is  translated  "  flood"  (Josh. 
xxiv,  2;  Job  xiv,  11;  Psa.  Ixvi,  6);  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  (Josh,  i,  4;  xxis',  2,  14,  15;  Isa.  lix,  19; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  15),  nahdr  is  uniformly  rendered  "  river" 
in  our  version,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied 
to  the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine.  See  To- 
pographical Tekms. 

6.  ?ri2,  nuchal,  is  derived  from  the  root  PHS,  which 
signifies  to  receive  or  to  possess.  Its  usual  meaning  is  a 
valley,  probably  from  the  fact  of  its  receiving  the  sur- 
face-water after  rains,  and  affording  a  bed  for  a  stream. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  valley  or  glen,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  idea  of  a  stream.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxvi, 
17,  Abraham  "  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar." 
As  manv  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  the  beds  of 
winter  streams,  the  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
stream  itself,  as  in  Lev.  xi,  9,  10 ;  the  "  valley,"  the 
"brook,"  and  the  "river"  Zered  (Numb,  xxi,  12;  Deut. 
ii,  13;  Amos  vi,  14);  the  "brook"  and  the  "river"  of 
Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  23 ;  Deut.  ii,  37),  of  Kishon  (Judg. 
iv,  7;  1  Kings  xviii,  40).  Comp.  also  Deut.  iii,  16,  etc. 
Jerome,  in  his  Qucesiiones  in  Genesim,  xxvi,  19,  draws 
the  following  curious  distinction  between  a  valley  and 
a  torrent:  "  Et  hie  pro  valle  torrens  scriptus  est,  nun- 
quam  enim  in  valle  invenitur  puteus  aqua;  vivas." 
Sometimes,  however,  the  rendering  is  incorrect,  and 
convej's  a  very  wrong  impression.  In  Numb,  xiii,  23 
"  the  brook  Eshcol"  should  manifestly  be  "  the  valley 
of  Eshcol;"  and  in  Deut.  iii,  16  the  same  word  is  ren- 
dered in  two  ways — "  unto  tlie  river  Arnon  half //«'  valliy" 
(comp.  .Tosh,  xii,  2).  Again,  in  Josh,  xiii,  6  the  sacred 
writer  is  represented  as  speaking  of  "  a  city  that  is  in 
the  midst  o{  the  river ;"  it  means,  of  course,  valley  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  5).  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
"brook  Kidron"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6, 12;  2  Chron.  xv,  16; 
xxix,  16;  XXX,  14) ;  but  V(dley  is  the  true  meaning. 
In  Psa.  Ixxviii,  20  is  the  following:  "He  smote  the 
rock,  tliat  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  streams  over- 
flowed." 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  intended ; 
but  the  term  "brook"  is  peculiarh'  unhappy,  since  the 
pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is  quite  at  variance  with 
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the  general  character  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many 
of  these  are  deep  abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far 
removed  from  that  of  an  ordinary  brook.  For  example, 
the  Anion  forces  its  way  thnmgh  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the  top. 
The  Wady  Zcrka,  probably  the  Jabbok.  which  Jacob 
was  so  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family  and 
Esau,  is  etpially  unlike  the  quiet  "meadowy  brook" 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  those  which  are  not 
so  abrupt  and  savage  are  in  their  width,  their  irregu- 
laritv.  their  forlorn  arid  look  when  tlie  torrent  has  sub- 
sided, utterly  unlike  "  brooks."  Unfortunately,  our  lan- 
guage does  not  contain  any  single  word  which  has  both 
the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  ndchal  and  its  Arabic 
equivalent  wdily.  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry 
valley  and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flows 
through  it.  Ainsworth,  in  his  Annofatioiu  (on  Numb, 
xiii,  23),  says  that  "bourne"  has  both  meanings;  but 
"  bourne"  is  now  obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use 
in  Scotland,  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  the  ■'  burns"  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
u-adi/s  of  Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow. 
Burton  {Geofj.  Journ.  xxiv,  209)  adopts  the  Italian 
fiumann.  Others  have  proposed  the  Indian  term  rwl- 
lah.  The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew  ndchal  is 
evident  in  1  Kings  xvii,  3,  where  Elijah  is  commanded 
to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  ndchal  Cherith,  and  to 
drink  of  the  ndchal.  This  word  is  also  translated 
"flood"  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  5;  Job  xxviii,  4,  etc.  See 
Brook. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  word  ndchal  in  Scripture, 
and  the  clear  distinction  drawn  between  it  and  nahur 
by  the  sacred  writers,  are  indicative  of  the  physical 
character  of  Palestine — "a  land  of  hills  and  valleys  •'^  a 
land  in  which  nearly  all  the  valleys  are  dry  in  summer, 
and  the  beds  of  torrents  during  the  winter  rains.  The 
Arabic  word  icady  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew ndchal.  It  means  a  valley,  glen,  or  ravine  of  any 
kind,  whether  the  bed  of  a  perennial  stream  or  of  a 
winter  torrent,  or  permanently  dry.  Like  its  Hebrew 
equivalent,  it  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  river  or 
stream  which  flows  in  the  vallej- ;  but  not  so  commonly 
as  ndchal.  In  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  con- 
text alone  enables  us  to  decide  the  meaning  attached 
by  the  writer  in  each  passage  to  the  word  ndchal.  In 
a  few  instances  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  senses  in 
the  very  same  sentence  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii,  3-7,  etc.). 
See  a  picturesque  allusion  to  such  brooks  in  Job  vi,  15. 
When  the  word  stands  alone  it  seems  to  denote  a  mere 
winter  torrent,  a  permanent  stream  being  indicated  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  'iP'^X,  "perennial,"  as  in  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  \h ;  Deut.  xxxi,  4 ;  Amos  v,  24.     See  Valley. 

A  few  brooks  are  specially  designated  (in  addition  to 
the  above  ),  as  the  Brook  of  Willows  ( Isa.  xv,  7  ),  a 
Stream  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  the  pres- 
ent Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains  and  enters  the  eastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
the  Besor  {ihe  cold),  a  torrent  emptying  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  Gaza  (1  Sam.  xxx,  9, 10,  21) ;  and 
the  Kanah,  a  stream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  ( Josh,  xvi,  18;  xvii,  9).  "The  brook  of 
Egypt,"  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  xv,  4,  47  ; 
1  Kings  viii,  (>.");  2  Kings  xxiv,  7;  Isa.  xxvii,  12,  which 
is  also  called  simply  "the  brook" (Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii, 
28),  and  described  as  on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  is  unfiuestionably  the  Wady  el-Arish,  near  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  was  anciently  called  Rhi- 
nocorura.  The  "river  (yeof)  of  P^gypt"  is,  however, 
the  Nile;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  are  not  so 
well  distinguished  in  the  A.Y.  as  in  the  original.  Oth- 
er exami)les  are  the  valley  of  (ierar  ((ien.  xxvi,  17) 
and  the  valley  of  Sorek  (Judg.  xvi,  4),  so  called  proba- 
bly from  its  vineyards,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place 
nr>rtli  of  Kleutheropolij  and  near  to  Zorah.  The  valley 
of  Sljittiui  ("acacias")  was  in  Moab,  on  the  borders  of 


Palestine  (Joel  iv,  IS  ;  comp.  Numb,  xxv,  1 ;  Josh,  ii,  1 ; 
iii,  1 ;  Mic.  vi,  5). — Kitto.     See  each  name  in  its  place. 

7.  yi^,  peleg.  The  root  of  this  word  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  (fK'mo,  <t>\vw,  Jleo,  fiuo,  pluo,  and  the 
English  Jlow  ;  its  meaning  is  "  to  gush"  or  "  flow  over." 
Peleg  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  palrj,  "a  stream,"  and 
is  always  given  to  something  floirin//.  Thus  in  Job 
xxix,  6,  "  The  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil ;"  and 
Lam.  iii,  48,  "  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  riveis  of 
water."  In  the  Bible  it  is  used  ten  times,  and  is  trans- 
lated "  rivers,"  except  in  Psa.  xlvi,  4,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered "streams,"  and  in  Judg.  v,  15,  16,  "divisions," 
where  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  artificial  streams 
with  which  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  of 
Reuben  was  irrigated  (Ewald,  Zi/c/z/f?-,  i,  129;  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  col.  1103  6);  or  perhaps  to  the  gullies  that  in- 
tersect that  high  table-land. — Kitto;  Smith.    See  IMoAU. 

8.  What  is  commonly  rendered  "conduit"  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17  ;  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  vii,  3 ;  xxxvi,  2),  once  a  "  water- 
course" (Job  xxviii,  25),  is  in  one  verse  transformed 
into  "little  rivers,"  but  with  "conduits"  on  the  margin 
(Ezek.  xxxi,  4).  The  word  is  il3"Pl,  teuldh,  and  means 
simply  a  chainiel  or  conduit  for  the  conveying  of  rain 
or  water  of  any  sort.     See  Conduit. 

Rivers  were  worshipped  by  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity (Spanheim,  on  Callim.  Apol.  112;  Cerer.  14;  Voss, 
Idololat.  ii,  79  sq.),  and  especially  in  the  East.  Comp. 
Herod,  i,  138 ;  Strabo,  xv,  732 ;  Arnob.  A  dr.  Gent,  vi,  1 1. 
On  the  Persians,  see  Heliodor.  ^47/^  ix,  9 ;  so  the  Egj-p- 
tians.  Some  trace  of  the  reverence  for  them  so  gen- 
erally felt  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  existed 
among  the  idolatrous  Hebrews  (from  Isa.  Ivii,  6 ;  Bos- 
seck,  Be  Cidtu  Fhiminnm  [Lips.  1740];  Van  Speren,  in 
Bihlioth.  Hag.  IV,  i,  81  sq.),  but  without  ground  (see 
Rosenmiiller  and  Gesen.  iV;  Jes.  ad  loc). — Winer.  The 
principal  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nile,  and  the  Jordan  (see  each).  See  Swe- 
die.  Lakes  and  Riveis  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1864).  See 
Palestine. 

RIVER  OF  EGYPT.  This  term  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  Old  Test.  (Gen.  xv,  18;  Numb,  xxxiv,  5;  Josh. 
XV,  4,  47  ;  1  Kings  viii,  05 ;  2  Kings  xxiv, 7  ;  Isa.  xxvii, 
12,in  the  last  passage  translated  "the  stream  of  Egypt"). 
In  the  first  of  these  the  word  translated  river  is  "riS, 
nahur,  while  in  all  the  others  it  is  ?ri3,  ndchal.  The 
preceding  remarks  on  these  two  terms,  and  the  clear 
distinction  drawn  between  them  by  the  sacred  writers, 
will  show  that  in  the  above  passages  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  identical  in  meaning,  and  that  in  all 
probability  Nehdr  Mitzrdyim  is  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  Ndchal  Mitzi'dyim.  To  determine  this  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  critically  the  several 
passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  and  the  light  that 
may  be  thrown  upon  them  by  parallels.  Geographi- 
cally, the  question  is  of  importance,  as  determining  the 
southern  border  of  "  the  land  of  promise"  and  of  "  the 
land  of  possession." 

1.  Nehdr  Mitzrdyim  (Bi'^:£''2  "iflS,  "  The  river  of 
Egypt").  The  land  which  the  Lord  gave  in  covenant 
promise  to  Abraham  is  thus  described  in  (ien.  xv,  18: 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  givpn  this  land,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu]dirates." 
The  Sept.  renders  the  phrase,  otto  tov  iroTaf^iov  Aiyvir- 
rov  ;  and  the  Vulg.,  a  Jliivio  yKgypti.  The  word  ~r!3, 
as  has  been  stated,  like  n-oro/jdc  and  fuviiis,  means 
I'iver.  But  the  Nile  is  the  only  river  of  Egypt,  and 
hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Nile  is  meant, 
and  here — as  the  western  border  of  the  promised  land,  of 
which  the  eastern  liorder  was  tlie  Euphrates — the  Pelu- 
siac  or  easternmost  branch.  So  it  is  understood  b}'  most 
commentators  (Kalisch,  Dclitzsch,  etc.,  ad  loc).  It  is 
true  the  extent  of  territory'  thus  defined  was  never  actu- 
ally occupied  by  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sessed except,  perhaps,  during  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Sohnnon.     See  Palestine, 
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2.  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim  (  "0  5H3)  occurs  seven  times 
in  the  Bible.  In  six  of  these  the  A.  Y.  translates  "  riv- 
er," and  in  one  "stream"  (Isa.  xxvii,  12).  The  Sept. 
lias  ^'fijuappooc in  Numb. xxxiv,5;  Josh. xv, 47;  2  Kings 
xxiv,  7;  and  2  Chron.  vii,  8;  (papay^  in  Josh,  xv,  4; 
TTOTafiuc  in  1  Kings  viii, 65;  and  'Pii'OKopoupwv  in  Isa. 
xxvii,  12.  The  Vulg.  has  virus  in  1  Kings  viii,  65  and 
2  Kings  xxiv,  7,  but  ton-ens  in  the  others.  The  proper 
meaning  of  ndchal  is  "  valley,"  though  it  is  sometimes, 
as  has  been  stated  (see  above),  applied  to  the  winter 
streams  of  Palestine.  It  could  not  with  any  propriety 
be  applied  to  a  large  permanent  river  like  the  Nile. 
What,  therefore,  do  the  sacred  writers  mean  by  Ndchal 
Mitzrdyim? 

In  describing  to  Moses  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter  and  possess,  the  Lord 
stated  that  the  southern  boundarj'  should  extend  from 
Kadesh-Barnea  to  "  the  ricer  of  Egypt,"  or  more  cor- 
rectly "  the  wady  (valley)  of  Egypt"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5). 
After  the  conquest,  the  southern  border  of  Judah  ex- 
tended to  the  same  points  (Josh,  xv,  4,  47).  The  coun- 
try over  which  the  Israelites  had  spread  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  was  -'from  the  entering-in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  river  of  Egypf'  (1  Kings  viii,  65;  2  Chron.  vii,  8). 
In  all  these  passages  it  will  be  observed  that  the  coun- 
try described  is  much  smaller  than  that  given  in  cove- 
nant-promise to  Abraham,  extending  only  on  the  north 
as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  Tliis  has  already 
been  explained  in  the  article  Pai.kstine. 

Two  other  passages  in  which  the  term  is  employed 
are  more  difficult.  In  2  Kings  xxiv,  "  the  river  of 
Egypt"  is  mentioned  as  the  proper  boundary  of  that 
co\mtry;  and  it  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he 
had  taken  "from  the  rieer  of  Ej/ypt  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt."  The 
expression  nearly  resembles  that  in  Gen.  xv,  18,  where 
the  river  Nile  is  meant  (see  above).  A  similar  form  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxvii,  12);  and  there  the  Sept.  has 
rendered  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim  by  Rhinocorura,  which 
was  the  name  of  a  town  now  called  el-Arish.  If  this 
be  correct,  then  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim  must  be  identitied 
with  Wady  el-A  rish,  a  valley  and  small  winter  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  this  town. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  most  of  the  old  commenta- 
tors (see  in  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  872;  Reland,  Pukest. 
p.  969,  and  authorities  there  cited).  Jerome  states  that 
Rhinocorura  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  that  the  "river  {torrens)  of  Egypt"  was 
near  it  (Comment,  ad  Jes.  xix  et  xxvii;  ad  Amos  vi). 
Ancient  geographers  and  historians  describe  Egypt  as 
extending  to  this  city  (Eusebius,  Onomast,  s.  v.;  Diod. 
Sic.  i,  60;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  780;  Reland,  p.  286).  This 
torrent,  or  valley,  derived  its  notoriety  from  being  the 
boundary  of  two  great  countries ;  and  hence  in  Ezek. 
xlvii,  19  and  xlviii,  28  it  is  called  emphatically  "the 
valley''  (A.  V.  "  the  river"). 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  any  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  this  term  occurs,  nor  in  the  geo- 
graphical notices  in  other  passages,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  old  geographers  or  historians  tending  to 
identify  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim  with  the  Nile.  This  ap- 
pears more  clearly  when  the  proper  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  country  given  in  covenant  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, and  that  actually  allotted  to  the  Israelites  (Bo- 
chart,  Opera,  i,  62). 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  term,  Nehdr  3fitz- 
rdylm,  ought  to  be  translated  "the  river  of  Egypt;" 
and  that  it  was  the  designation  of  the  Nile  in  Al)ra- 
ham's  time,  before  the  Egyptian  word  yeur  became 
known.  The  other  term,  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim,  might  be 
rendered  "  torrent,  or  wady,  of  Egypt."  It  was  applied 
to  Wady  el-Arish,  which  acquired  its  importance  and 
notoriety  from  the  fact  of  its  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt.  —  Kitto.  See  Egypt, 
Bkook.  of. 

River  Brethren,  a  sect  deriving  their  origin  from 


the  Mennonites.  A  revival  of  religion  occurred  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  a 
number  of  (iermans  being  converted,  some  of  them  as- 
sociated with  United  Brethren,  and  others  were  organ- 
ized into  a  body  called  the  Hirer  Brethren.  The  name 
is  applied  to  them  partly  from  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  first  found — near  the  Susquehanna  and  ('onestoga 
—  and  chiefly  fmm  their  baptizing  only  in  rivers. 
They  now  extend  into  Ohio,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 
They  recognise  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons.  Their  preachers — generally  uneducated 
men,  engaged  in  secidar  pursuits  during  the  week,  and 
receiving  no  salary  for  services — are  chosen  by  votes, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  they  have  recourse  to  the  lot.  Their 
services  are  generally  in  the  (4crman  language,  and  held 
in  private  houses.  This  denomination  reject  infant  bap- 
tism, and  baptize  adults  by  trine  immersion.  They  hold 
to  feet-washing,  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  com- 
munion (love -feast),  and  wear  their  beards  unshorn. 
They  have  never  published  a  confession  of  faith.  They 
are  opposed  to  war,  and  cannot  therefore  serve  in  the 
army. — Gardner, Faiths o/ the  World, s.y. ;  Porter,  /land- 
book  of  Religions,  s.  v. 

Rivet,  Andre,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Saint -INIaxent,  Aug.  5,  1573.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Academy  of  Orthez  under  Lam- 
bert Daneau,  and  afterwards  at  La  Rochelle  under  Ro- 
tan.  He  was  ordained  in  1595,  and  went  to  Thouars  as 
chaplain  to  the  duke  de  la  Tremoille.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  he  remained  in  Thouars,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher  and  theologian  steadily  increased.  In 
1620  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  He  married,  in  1621,  the  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Pierre  du  Moulin,  and  while  in  England 
received  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  Synod  of  Castres 
endeavored  to  persuade  Rivet  to  return  to  France  and 
devote  his  talents  to  the  work  of  building  up  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  his  native  country,  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  Holland.  He  received  from  prince 
Frederick  Henry  a  most  distinguished  mark  of  esteem, 
being  chosen  tutor  and  adviser  for  the  young  prince 
William.  In  1632  he  left  Leyden  to  become  director  of 
the  College  of  Orange,  at  Breda.  Here  he  remained  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  7,  1651.  Rivet  was  a 
firm  Calvinist,  and  always  ready  to  combat  any  of  the 
foes  of  orthodox}'.  He  left  a  great  number  of  works,  a 
complete  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  La  France 
Pvotestante.  Among  the  most  important  are.  Comment, 
in  Hoseam  (Leyden,  1625, 4to) : — Catholiciis  Orthodoxits, 
etc.  (ibid.  1630,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Isar/Ofje,  sen  Introductio 
Generalis  ad  Scripturam  Sacirim  (ibid.  1627,  4to) : — 
Theoloyicce  et  Scholasticce  Exercitationes  in  Genesim 
(ibid.  1633,  4to)  •.—Commentarii  in  Lihrum  Secundum 
Mosis  (ibid.  1634,  4to).  The-theological  works  of  Rivet 
have  been  published  in  three  volumes  (Oy)e?-«  Theologica 
[Rotterdam,  1651-60,  fol.]).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Rivet  (de  la  Grakoe),  Antoine,  a  learned 
French  Benedictine,  was  born  at  Confolens  in  1683. 
He  opposed  the  bull  Uniyenitus  uttered  by  Clement 
XI,  for  which  he  was  punished  by  confinement  in  the 
monastery  at  IMans.  His  death  occurred  in  1749.  He 
projected  a  great  work  entitled  The  Literary  History  of 
France,  of  which  he  composed  nine  volumes  (1733-50), 
and  which  was  continued  by  Clemcncet  and  others. 

Rivet  (de  Ciiampveknon),  Guillaume,  brother 
of  Andre,  was  born  at  Saint-i\lax<MU,  iSIay  2,  1580.  He 
was  ordained  in  1601,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Saillebourg.  He  was  member  of  various  synods,  and 
assisted  at  the  political  assembly  of  Saumur.  He  dicil 
in  1651.  Rivet  was  a  man  of  great  prudence;  and 
though  his  learning  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  his 
brother,  his  mind  was  fully  as  clear  and  forcible.  Of 
his  writings  we  mention,  Libertatis  Ecclesiastics  De- 
fensio  ((ieneva,  1625,  8vo)  -.—TJe  la  Defense  des  Droits 
de  Uieu  (Saumur,  1634,  8vo)  •.—  Vindicia  Evangelical  de 
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Ju-ttificatime  (Arast.  1C48,  4to).  These  works  are  very 
rarefy  to  be  found. — lloefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Riza,  i.  e.  strife,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  the  same 
as  tlie  (Jreek  Kris,  the  goddess  of  discord. 

Riz'pah  (Ileb.  Ritspah',  ilSS"i,  a  live  coal,  as  in 
Isa.  vi,  6;  Sept. 'Pfff0a  V.  r. 'Pf0^a5;  Josephus/Pata^a 
[Ant.  vii,  1,  4]),  a  concubine  of  king  Saul,  and  mother 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Armoni  and  Mejjhibosheth.  B.C.  cir. 
1080.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent  female  char- 
acters of  the  Old  Test. — Ruth,  Raliab,  Jezebel,  etc. — 
Kizpah  would  seem  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite, 
descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  na- 
tion, Ajah  or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  preserved  in  the  Ishraaelitish  record  of  Gen.  xxxvi. 
After  the  death  of  Saul  and  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines,  Rizpah  ac- 
companied the  other  inmates  of  the  royal  family  to  their 
new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  and  it  is  here  that  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of  an  accu- 
sation levelled  at  Abner  by  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii,  7) — 
a  piece  of  spite  which  led  first  to  Abner's  death  through 
Joab's  treachery,  and  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Ish- 
bosheth himself.  The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false 
— and  from  Abner's  vehement  denial  we  shoulil  natural- 
ly conclude  that  it  was  false— involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modern  and  English  reader;  for  among 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  "  as  a  step  to  the  throne 
to  have  coiniection  with  the  widow  or  the  mistress  of 
the  deceased  king"  (see  Michaelis,  Z«ws  of  Moses,  art. 
54).  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
8-11).  Ever\'  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endur- 
ance with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the  bodies 
of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save  them 
from  an  indignitj'  peculiarly  painful  to  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  world  (see  Psa.  Ixxix,  2 ;  Homer,  II,  i,  4,  5, 
etc.).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  scene  is  accurate.  The  seven  victims 
were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  implies,  "hung;"  they  were  cruci- 
fied. The  seven  crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the 
top  of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah — the  hill  which,  though 
not  Saul's  native  place,  was,  through  his  long  residence 
there,  so  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  his  name  to  the 
latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Sam.  xi,  4,  etc.; 
and  see  Josephus,  War,  v,  2,  1).  The  whole  or  part  of 
this  hill  seems  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  to  have 
been  in  some  special  manner  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  pos- 
sibly the  s]iot  on  wliich  Aliiah  tlie  priest  had  deposited 
the  ark  when  he  took  refuge  in  Gibeah  during  the  Phi- 
listine war  (1  Sam.  xiv,  IH).  The  victims  were  sacrificed 
at  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest^the  sacred  and  fes- 
tal time  of  the  Passover — and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
summer  sun  they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain 
in  October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of 
her  sons  were  exposed — the  mater  dolorosa,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 
She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  from  the  scorching  sun 
which  beats  on  that  open  spot  all  day,  or  from  the  drench- 
ing dews  at  night,  but  she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the 
thick  mourning  garment  of  black  sackcloth  which  as  a 
widow  she  wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  that 
neither  vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies. — 
Smith. 

Road  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Bible,  viz. 
in  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"raid"  or  "inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (-"^B)  being 
elsewhere  (e.  g.  ver.  8;  xxiii,  27;  xxx,  1,  14,  etc.)  ren- 
dered "  invade"  and  "  invasion."  A  road  in  the  sense 
which  we  now  attach  to  the  term  is  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  way"  and  "  path,"  for  which  the  most  gener- 
al words  in  the  original  are  ""i^,  ooiic. 

In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  performed  mostly  on 
some  beast  of  burden,  certain  tracks  were  at  a  very  ear- 


ly period  customarily  pursued;  and  that  the  rather  as 
from  remote  ages  commerce  and  travelling  went  on  by 
means  of  caravans,  under  a  certain  discipline,  and  af- 
fording mutual  protection  in  their  passage  from  city  to 
city  and  from  land  to  land.  Now,  wherever  such  a 
band  of  men  and  animals  had  once  passed  the)'  would 
form  a  track,  which,  especially  in  countries  where  it  is 
easy  for  the  traveller  to  miss  his  way,  subsequent  cara- 
vans or  individuals  would  naturallj'  follow ;  and  the 
rather  inasmuch  as  the  original  route  was  not  taken  ar- 
bitrarily, but  because  it  led  to  the  first  cities  in  each 
particular  district  of  country.  Thus  at  a  verj'  early 
period  were  there  marked  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  lines  of  intercommunication  running  from  land 
to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  distant  nations  to- 
gether. These,  in  the  earliest  times,  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  line, on  which  the 
trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  earth  first  ran.  The 
purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  have  furnished  the 
first  inducement  to  the  formation  of  made,  or  artificial, 
roads.  War,  we  know,  afforded  to  the  Romans  the  mo- 
tive under  which  they  formed  their  roads;  and  doubt- 
less they  formed  them  not  only  to  facilitate  conquest 
but  also  to  insure  the  holding  of  the  lands  they  had 
subdued ;  and  the  remains  of  their  roads  show  us  with 
what  skill  they  laid  out  a  country  and  formed  lines  of 
communication. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
roads  must  have  been  sometimes  mountainous  and 
rocky,  sometimes  level  and  sandy.  The  former  were 
the  most  difiicult,  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  torrents 
made  them  dangerous  (Schulz,  Leitnng,  v,  350).  Yet 
the)'  had  a  firmness  which  was  important,  since  little 
was  known  of  road-making  in  the  East.  (The  ancient 
Indians  [//irtf/Ms]  must  be  excepted,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  trustworthy  historians;  see  Strabo,  xv,  680, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  artificial  roads  wliich  are 
still  extant  [see  Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii,  199  sq.].  The 
Persians  may  have  learned  the  art  from  India.)  In 
Deut.  xix,  3  (comp.  Mishna,  Maccoth,  ii,  5)  it  seems  that 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  early  familiarized  with 
the  ielea,  "Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  waj'  .  .  .  that 
every  slayer  may  flee  thither ;"  and  Qther  passages, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  it,  seem  to  prove  that 
to  some  extent  artificial  roads  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews in  the  commencement  of  their  commonwealth. 
In  Isa.  xl,3  are  these  words:  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain." 
Nor  is  the  imagery  unusual  (comp.  Isa,  xi,  IG;  xix,  23; 
xxxiii,  8;  xxxv,  8;  xlix,  11;  Ixii,  10).  In  1  Sam.  vi, 
12  we  read:  "The  kine  went  along  tlie  highway,  low- 
ing as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left."  In  Numbers  also  (xx,  17)  :  "  We 
will  go  b)'  the  king's  highway,"  etc.  (xxi,  22;  Deut.  ii, 
27 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  22).  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Hebrews  had  become  acquainted  with  roads  during 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  Delta  especially, 
the  nature  of  the  coiuitry  would  require  roads  and  high- 
ways to  be  thrown  up  and  maintained.  Josephus  (^Ant, 
viii,  7,  4)  ex])ressly  says,  "  Solomon  did  not  neglect  the 
care  of  the  ways,  but  he  laid  a  causeway  of  black  stone 
(basalt)  along  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusalem,  both  to 
render  them  easy  for  travellers  and  to  manifest  the 
grandeur  of  his  riches."  (See  the  ISIishna,  Maccntli.) 
To  the  Romans,  however,  Palestine  was  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  its  roads.  On  this  subject  Reland  (^I'alo'sthia') 
has  supjilied  useful  information.  In  the  East  general- 
ly, and  in  Palestine  in  particular,  the  Romans  formed 
roads  and  set  up  mile-stones  in  imitation  of  what  they 
held  done  in  Italy.  Eusebius,  in  his  0 noma st icon,  fre- 
quently alludes  to  their  existence  in  Palestine.  To  the 
present  day  traces  of  these  roads  and  fragments  of  the 
mile-stones  remain. 

1.  The  first  road  in  Palestine  which  we  mention  ran 
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from  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
Damascus.  This  road  remains  to  the  present  daj'.  Be- 
ginning at  Ptolemais  (Acco),  it  ran  eastward  to  Naza- 
retli,  and,  continuing  south  and  east,  passed  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  north;  after  which,  turning  north  and 
east,  it  came  to  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  it  reached  Capernaum,  and,  having  passed 
the  Jordan  somewhat  above  the  last  place,  it  went  over 
a  spur  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (Jebel  Heish),  and,  keeping 
straight  forward  east  by  north,  came  to  Damascus. 
This  road  was  used  for  the  purposes  both  of  trade  and 
war.  In  the  history  of  the  Crusades  it  bears  the  name 
of  Via  Maris.  It  connected  Europe  with  the  interior 
of  Asia.  Troops  coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates 
passed  along  this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine.  Un- 
der the  Romans  it  was  a  productive  source  of  income. 
It  was  on  this  road,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  that  Jesus 
saw  Matthew  sitting  "at  the  receipt  of  custom"  and 
gave  him  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  (See,  in  general, 
Kilter,  Erdkunde,  ii,  379  sq.) 

2.  Another  road  passed  along  the  INIediterranean  coast 
southward  into  Egypt.  Begiiniing  at  Ptolemais,  it  ran 
first  to  Csesarea,  thence  to  Diospolis,  and  so  on  through 
Ascalon  and  Gaza  down  into  Egypt.  (Comp.  Josepluis, 
War,  iv,  11,  5;  Ant.  xiv,  8,  1;  Pliny,  vi,  33;  Arrian, 
Alex,  iii,  1.  See  Appian,  Cir.Y,  h'l.  The  stations  arc 
given  as  above,  rather  differently  from  Josepluis,  in 
Antonin.  Itiiier.  p.  149.)  This  was  also  an  im|U)rtant 
line  of  communication,  passing  as  it  did  through  cities 
of  great  importance,  running  along  the  coast  and  ex- 
tending to  Egypt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
important  it  was  for  trade  by  land  and  by  sea  as  well 
as  for  the  passage  of  troops.  A  branch  of  this  road  con- 
nected the  sea  with  the  metropolis,  leading  from  the 
same  Cffisarea  through  Diospolis  to  Jerusalem.  Down 
this  branch  Paul  was  sent  on  his  way  to  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii,  23, 26 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  iv,  8, 1 ;  Jerome,  Ep. 
108).  The  band  went  through  Autipatris,  and  thence 
on  to  Cffisarea. 

3.  A  third  line  of  road  connected  Galilee  with  Judfea, 
running  through  the  intervening  Samaria  (Luke  xvii, 
11;  John  iv,  4;  Josephus,  Ani.  xx,  6,  1;  Life,  §  52). 
The  journey  took  three  days.  Passing  along  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  tlie  traveller  entered  Samaria  at  (iinrea 
(Jenin)  and  was  thence  conducted  to  Samaria  (Sebaste), 
thence  to  Shechem  (Nablus),  whence  a  good  day's  trav- 
el brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
journey  (comp.  Isa.  x,  28  sq.)  has  been  described  by 
Maundrell  {Journey,  p.  85  sq.). 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  was  also  a  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  lake  Gennesareth  through  Shechem 
and  Scythopolis.  The  same  road  sent  a  branch  off  at 
Sc\'thopolis  in  a  westerly  direction  through  Esdraelon 
to  C.esarea;  and  another  branch  across  the  Jordan  to 
Gadara,  on  to  Damascus,  along  which  line  of  country 
there  stiU  lies  a  road,  southward  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
to  the  same  celebrated  city  (see  Reland,  Pakest.  p.  410; 
Itin.  Ilierus.  p.  585  sq. ;  also  Antonin.  Itiner.  p.  198). 
This  road  was  even  traversed  by  armies  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xiv,  3, 4). 

4.  There  were  three  chief  roads  running  from  Jerusa- 
lem. One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany,  through  openings  in  hills 
and  winding  ways  on  to  Jericho  (Matt,  xx,  29;  xxi,  1 ; 
Luke  X,  30  sq. ;  xix,  1,  28  sq. ;  comp.  Russegger,  Reis. 
iii,  102  sq.),  near  which  the  Jordan  was  passed  when 
travellers  took  their  way  to  the  north  if  they  wished  to 
pass  through  Pera^a,  ^vhich  was  the  road  the  Galilean 
Jews,  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  festivals  in 
the  capital,  were  accustomed  to  take,  thus  avoiding  the 
unfriendly  territory  of  Samaria ;  or  travellers  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  south  if  they  intended  to  go 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  This  road  was  followed  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  directed  their  steps  towards  Ca- 
naan. Through  Persea  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies 
made  their  hostile  advances  on  Israel  (2  Kings  viii,  28 ; 
ix,  14 ;  X,  32  sq. ;  1  Chron.  v,  26). 


A  second  road  led  from  Jerusalem  southward  to 
Hebron,  between  mountains,  through  pleasant  valleys 
(Russegger, y?eiA-.  iii, 78),  whence  travellers  went  through 
the  wilderness  of  Juda;a  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road  still  show ;  or  they  might  take  a  westerly 
direction  on  to  Gaza,  a  way  which  is  still  pursued  and 
is  of  two  days'  duration  (Crome,  Paldst.  i,  97  scj.).  The 
ordinary  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  appears,  in  the 
Roman  period,  to  have  lain  through  Eleutheropolis  and 
Ascalon.  From  Gaza  through  Rhinocorura  and  Pelu- 
sium  was  the  nearest  road  down  into  Egypt  from  Je- 
rusalem (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  14,  2).  Along  this  road 
many  thousand  prisoners,  made  by  Vespasian  in  his 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  were  sent  to  Alexandria  in  order 
to  be  shipped  for  Rome.  Of  these  two  roads  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Gaza  one  went  westward  by  Ramlah  and  As- 
calon, the  other  southward  by  Hebron.  This  last  road 
Raumer  {Paldst.  p.  191 ;  see  also  his  Beitrdrje,  published 
after  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine — namely,  in  1843 — 
correcting  or  confirming  the  views  given  in  his  Pulds- 
tina,  1838)  is  of  ojiinion  was  that  which  was  taken  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii,  2G  sq.),  partly  because  tradition  states 
that  tlie  euiuich  was  baptized  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
bron, and  this  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  runs 
through  the  "desert"  Thekoa  (Thecua)  in  the  Onnmas- 
ticon.  And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the  angel's  com- 
mand to  go  "  towards  the  south" — for  Hebron  lay  south 
of  Jerusalem — whereas  but  for  this  direction  Philip 
might  have  gone  westward  by  Ramlah.  Robinson,  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
maintains  (i,  320 ;  ii,  640)  that  Philip  went  by  a  third 
road,  which  led  down  Wady  Musurr  to  Betogabra  (Eleu- 
theropolis), and  thinks  that  he  has  found  at  Tell  el-Hasy 
the  spot  where  the  eunuch  received  baptism.  But,  says 
Raumer  (ZfeiV/w/p,  p. 41),  this  road  ran  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  and  Philip  was  commanded  to  go  towards 
the  south,  for  which  purpose  he  must  have  gone  by 
Hebron.  Raumer  then  proceeds  to  confirm  his  origi- 
nal position.  Jerome,  in  his  Life  of  Paula,  testifies  that 
a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  went  through  Hebron. 
Paula  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  which 
lay  south  of  the  city:  "When  she  reached  Bethlehem, 
she  quickened  the  pace  of  her  horse  and  took  the  old 
road  which  leads  to  Gaza."  This  road  conducted  to 
Bethsur  (a  little  north  of  Hebron),  "where,"  says  Je- 
rome, "  while  he  read  the  Scriptures,  the  eunuch  found 
the  Gospel  fountain."  "  This,"  adds  Raumer,  "  is  the 
same  Bethsur  of  which  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
says,  'As  you  go  from  ^Elia  to  Hebron,  at  the  twentieth 
mile-stone,  you  meet  Bethsoron,near  which,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  is  a  foimtain  bubbling  out  of  the  soil. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  state  that  the  chamberlain  of 
queen  Candace  was  baptized  in  it  by  Philip.'  From 
Bethsur  Paula  proceeded  to  Hebron.  The  Itinerariiun 
Hierosohjmitanum  (of  the  year  333)  mentions  Beth- 
sur as  the  place  where  the  baptism  was  performed." 
"Kaumer  concludes  by  remarking :  "  Robinson  rightlj' 
rejects  tradition  when  it  contrailicts  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures, but  he  must  also  reject  those  pretended  scientific 
theories  which  contradict  Holy  Writ.  Such  hypothe- 
ses may  easily  become  the  groundwork  of  scientific  le- 
gends. To  fix  the  baptismal  place  of  the  chamberlain  at 
Tell  el-Hasy  contradicts  the  Scripture;  but  Bethsur, 
which  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  so  accounted, 
agrees  with  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  what  Winer 
reckons  the  third  of  the  three  great  roads  wliich  ran 
from  Jerusalem;  this  third  road  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  way  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  has  been  taken  by  jiilgrims  proceeding  to 
the  holy  city  from  Egypt  and  from  Europe.  Its  prin- 
cipal station,  Ramleh,  seems  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Saracens.  See  De  Wette,  Arclidolor/ie ;  Scholz, 
Archaolofjic ;  Heeren,  Iileen,  i,  740;  Ritter,  Erdkunde; 
Crome,  Paldstina,  i,  8 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  ii,  547  ;  Ro- 
senmiiller,  .4  Iterth.  II,  ii,  338 ;  Raumer,  Beitrdije,  p.  30  sq. ; 
also  the  articles  GiiotiitAi-iiY ;  PALESxtNE, 
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Roan,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land about  1711),  and  was  brouiflir  up  a  weaver.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  liis  youth,  studied  at  the  New 
College,  and  was  licensed  to  preacli  by  the  '■  New  Side" 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  As  early  as  17-11  lie  taught 
ill  a  grammar-school  on  the  Neshaminy,  and  in  1744: 
was  sent  by  his  presbj-tery  on  a  missionary  tour  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  inveighed  so  strongly  against  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  that  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  before  tlie  grand  Jury,  of  [jroselytism  and 
of  blasplieniy.  j\Ir.  Koan  returned  to  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore the  court  met;  but  when  the  trial  came  oi>,  Oct.  19, 
the  indictment  was  dropped.  In  1745  Sir.  Koan  was 
settled  over  the  united  congregations  of  Paxton,  Derrj', 
and  Mountjoy,  and  continued  to  labor  among  them  un- 
til his  death,  Oct.  .S,  1775.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the. 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  129. 

Roast.  The  oldest,  and  still  the  usual,  form  of  dress- 
ing meat  in  the  East  is  by  roasting  it  (Jahn,  I,  ii,  193  sq.) ; 
boiling  is  a  process  which  marks  some  antecedent  prog- 
ress in  civilization,  and  many  nations  are  ignorant  of  it 
at  the  present  day.  The  culinary  preparations  of  the 
patriarchs  were  the  most  simple  that  could  well  be  im- 
agined: the  animal  was  killed  at  the  moment  that  the 
flesh  was  required,  and  the  joints,  after  some  part  had 
been  selected  for  sacrifice,  were  then  roasted  or  broiled 
over  the  glowing  embers  of  a  wood-fire.  Roasting  is 
mentioned  but  casually  in  the  Bible,  and  is  called  in 
Heb.  tsalah',  MPiJ  (1  Sam.  ii,  15;  Isa.  xliv,  16).  A 
roast  is  called  tsaW,  "^PU  (Exod.  xii,  8  sq. ;  Isa.  loc.  cit. 
Comp.  Arvieux,  Voyage,  iii,  233).     See  Cook, 

Rob.  I.  The  following  are  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  words 
rendered  by  this  and  its  derivatives  in  the  A.  V. : 

1.  Rob:  (1)  1t3  (Sept.  diapTraZ,ii) ;  Vnlg.  dejjojmlor) ; 
(2)  3T5  {(icpatpiu) ;  violenter  aufero)  ;  (8)  IIS',  "  return," 
"repeat;"  hence  in  Pi.  to  surround, circumvent(Psa.cxix, 
61;  ■Ktpnz\aK)]vai;  circumplecti), usuaWy  affirm, reiterate 
assertions  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  997)  ;  (4)  5?2p,  "  cover," 
"hide"  (TTrtpi'i^w;  ojjifjo  [Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1190]); 
(5)  |^DD  {SuipTTciZw  ;  diripio) ;  (6)  DOd,  same  as  last 
(Trpovofitiioj;  deprcedoi-) ;  (7)  32y  {Kk'firTOi  ;  furor ;  A. 
V.  "  steal") ;  (8)  avKaw,  to  strip.     See  Stealing. 

2.  Robber:  (1)  H'a,  pijrt.  from  TTS,  "rob"  {rrpbyo- 
Hivojv;  vustans);  (2)  ')'''"13,  part,  of  "I'jQ,  "break" 
(Xoi/ioe;  lutro);  Mic.  ii,  13,  "breaker;"  (3)  d''53JJ, 
Job  xviii,  9  {cii\/ij)VTf.Q  ;  sitis.  Targum,  with  A.  V.,  has 
"robbers;"  but  it  is  most  commonly  rendered  as  Sept. 
Job  V,  5,  sitientes);  (4)  Tlili  {XyrrrnQ ;  lairo),  from 
Tld,  "waste;"  (5)  MOiiJ  (j'^^poc;  deripiens ;  A.  V. 
"spoiler");  (fi)  255  {KXtiTTiK;  fur ;  A.  V.  "  thief ") ; 
(7)  \yaaTi)c.     See  Tihkf. 

3.  Robheri) :  (I)  PT5  {upTray!],  cipiraynaTa;  rapina); 
(2)  p"}3,  from  p^S,  "break"  (ficWa  ;  diluceratio') ;  (3) 
liy,  from  Tl"^,  "  waste"  (oXt^pog  ;  rapince) ;  (4)  bbd 
(Trpovoiir];prcEda;  A. V. "prey,"  "spoil;"  (5)  apnayjIoQ. 
See  TiiKi-"r. 

II.  Whether  in  the  larger  sense  of  plunder  or  the  more 
limited  sense  of  theft  systematically  organized,  robbery 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  principal  cmplnyments  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  From  the  time  of  Ishmael 
to  the  present  day,  the  Bedouin  has  been  a  "wild  man" 
and  a  robber  by  trade;  and  to  carry  out  his  objects  suc- 
cessfidly,  so  far  from  being  esteemed  disgraceful,  is  re- 
garded as  in  the  iiighest  degree  creditable  ((ien.  xvi,  12; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Jicil.  i,  137,  157).  An  instance  of 
an  enterprise  of  a  tridy  Bedouin  character,  but  distin- 
guished by  the  exceptional  features  belonging  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night  foray  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xxvi,  (J-Pi),  with  wliich,  also,  we  may  fairly  com- 
pare Homer,  //.  K.  204,  etc.  Predatory  "inroads  on  a 
large  scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  of  the  Saba'ans  and 
Chaldieans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i,  15,  17),  the  rc- 
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venge  coupled  with  plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi  ((ien. 
xxxiv,  28,  29),  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews  upon  the 
Midianites  (Numb,  xxxi,  32-54),  and  the  frequent  and 
often  prolonged  invasions  of  "spoilers"  upon  the  Israel- 
ites, together  with  their  reprisals,  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges  and  Kings  (Judg.  ii,  14 ;  vi,  3,  4  ;  1  Sam.  xi, 
XV ;  2  Sam.  viii,  x  ;  2  Kings  v,  2 ;  1  Chron.  v,  10, 18-22). 
Individual  instances,  indicating  an  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  during  the  same  period,  are  seen  in  the  " liers- 
in-wait"  of  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  25),  and  the 
mountain  retreats  of  David  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,  the 
hill  of  Hachilab,  and  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  and  his 
abode  in  Ziklag  invaded  and  plundered  in  like  manner 
by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1,2;  xxiii,  19-25;  xxvi, 
1;  xxvii,  6-10;  xxx,  1).     See  Wait,  LiEii-iN-. 

Similar  disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of  more 
than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hos.  iv,  2 ;  vi,  9 ;  Mic.  ii,  8), 
continued  more  or  less  through  Maccabajan  down  to  Ko- 
man  times,  favored  by  the  corrupt  administration  of 
some  of  the  Roman  governors  in  accepting  money  in 
redemption  of  punishment,  produced  those  formidable 
bands  of  robbers  so  easily  collected  and  with  so  much 
difficulty  subdued  who  found  shelter  in  the  caves  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  who  infested  the  country,  even 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem (Luke  X,  30 ;  Acts  v,  36,  37 ;  xxi,  38).  See  Ba- 
RABBAs;  Cave;  Judas  of  Galilee.  In  the  later  his- 
tory, also,  of  the  country  the  robbers,  or  sicarii,  together 
with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala,  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  (Josephus,  IP«?-,  iv,  2,  1;  3,4;  7,2). — Smith. 
In  Asia  Minor,  likewise,  the  native  tribes  gave  the  Ro- 
man government  much  trouble,  so  that  the  roads  were 
often  unsafe  for  travellers  (2  Cor.  xi,  26).     See  Spoil. 

ROBBER  OF  Churches  (upoaiiKoQ,  Acts  xix,  37). 
Sacrilege  took  many  forms  in  antiquity  (1  Mace.  vi). 
The  jilundering  of  heathen  temples  was  indirectly  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  (Dent,  vii,  25;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 
10).  The  Roman  law  held  it  as  a  sacrilege  to  be  pun- 
ished by  forfeiture  of  goods,  to  steal  the  holy  books  of 
the  .lews  or  their  money  out  of  places  of  worship  [ibid. 
xvi,  6,  2). — Winer.     See  Sacrilege. 

Robber  Council  of  Ephesus.  See  Epiiesus, 
RoiiiiKK  Council  of. 

Robbia,  Andrea  della,  an  Italian  scul|)tor  and 
nephew  of  Luca,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1444,  and 
died  in  1527.  He  worked  both  in  marble  and  terra- 
cotta, and  his  productions  may  be  found  in  many  Ital- 
ian cities.  There  are  three  in  the  Louvre,  The  Virgin 
A  doring  the  Infant  Jesus,  a  head  of  ».SV.  A  nn,  and  Christ 
Healing  a  Sick  Man. — Iloefer,  Nouv.Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Robbia,  Luca  della,  an  Italian  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  13SS.  Ills  first  instructor  was  a  gold- 
smith named  Leonardo,  from  whom  he  learned  to  model 
in  wax ;  but  as  soon  as  he  liad  gained  some  proficiency, 
he  gave  himself  wholly  to  sculpture.  So  great  was  his 
progress  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  to 
design  the  bas-reliefs  for  a  tomb  at  Rimini.  Similar 
work  at  Florence  occuiiied  him  for  several  years,  but  he 
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found  that  the  compensation  he  received  was  in  no  way 
adequate,  as  the  works  required  threat  skill  and  much 
time.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  working  in 
terra-cotta.  He  invented  a  peculiar  enamel,  composed 
(if  tin,  antimon}',  and  other  minerals,  by  which,  after 
baking,  this  material  was  rendered  more  durable.  He 
afterwards  found  that  his  bas-reliefs  could  be  colored, 
and  this  improvement  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  The  demand  for  his  work  was  universal,  and 
to  supply  it,  Luca  employed  his  brothers  to  aid  him. 
Their  subjects  in  bas-reliefs,  plaques,  and  other  forms 
were  principally  religious,  as,  an  Annunciation,  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  a  very  beautiful 
medallion  in  the  Louvre,  The  Virr/in  Adoring  the  Infant 
Jesus.  He  also  decorated  many  churches  and  tombs. 
Eobbia  died  at  Florence  in  14G3.  Sec  Vasari,  Baldi- 
nucci,  and  Barbet  di  Jouy  [H.],  Delia  Eobbia,  etc. — 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Robbin,  Alvin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  was  born  in  Coeyman's,  N.  Y.,  July  5, 1816. 
He  was  converted  at  a  camp-meeting  in  New  Baltimore, 
N.  Y.,  in  1832,  and  in  1841  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Black  River  Conference,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he 
labored  for  ten  years.  In  1851  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  received  a  supenumierary  relation 
in  1870,  and  made  his  liome  in  Osseo,  Mich.,  where  he 
died,  April  10,  187-t.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1874,  p.  66. 

Robbins,  Amnii  Ruhamah,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Branford,  Conn.,  in  September, 
1740.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father,  and  was 
first  entered  at  Nassau  Hall,  but  was  transferred  to  Y'ale 
at  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1760,  and  spent  some  time  in  teaching  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  and  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology 
under  Ur.  Bellamy ;  was  licensed  by  the  Litchfield  As- 
sociation, and  ordained  at  Norfolk,  Oct.  28, 1761.  When 
the  Revolution  came  on,  he  enlisted  as  a  chaplain,  join- 
ing general  Schuyler's  brigade  (March,  1776),  and  went 
to  Canada,  whence  he  returned  in  ill -health  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  half  a  year.  He  continued  labor- 
ing in  his  Church  with  great  fidelity,  at  the  same  time 
fitting  young  men  for  college,  until  May,  1813,  when  a 
cancer  began  to  develop,  which  rapidly  carried  him  to 
the  grave.  He  published  An  Ordimttion  Sermon  (1772)  : 
—  Election  Sermon  (1789):  —  A  Half-Century  Sermon 
(1811).    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.Puljnt,  i,369. 

Robbins,  Chandler,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Branford,  Conn.,  Aug.  24,  1738.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756,  studied  under  Dr. 
Bellamy,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  30, 1760,  pastor  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  June  30, 
1799.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1793.  His  publications  were,  A  Reply  to  John 
Cotton's  £ssays  on  Baptism  (1773) : — Some  Brief  Re- 
marks on  a  Piece  Published  by  John  Cotton,  Esq.  (1774)  : 
— An  Address  at  Plymouth  to  the  Inhabitants  Assembled 
to  Celebrate  the  Victories  of  the  French  Republic  over 
their  Invaders  (1793),  and  a  few  occasional  Sermons. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  if  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  573. 

Robbins,  Onesiphorus,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
Aug.  19,  1792.  He  was  converted  in  South  Carolina  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825, 
and  in  1826  was  received  into  the  New  England  Con- 
ference. In  1841  the  Providence  Conference  was  set  off, 
and  he  became  one  of  its  members.  He  continued  in 
active  service  until  1850,  when  he  was  returned  super- 
annuated, and  so  continued  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  April  9,  1872.  Mr.  Robbins 
was  a  man  of  retiring  habits  and  slow  of  speech — a  clear 
and  strong  thinker,  and  excelling  as  a  pastor.  See  Miti- 
utes  of  Annual  Confereiwes,  1873,  p.  39. 

Robbins,  Philemon,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.     He  was  graduated 


at  Harvard  College  in  1729,  and  settled  in  Branford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1732.  About  1740  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  New- 
Lightism,  passed  a  law  forljiddiiig  any  minister  to  preach 
within  the  limits  of  any  other  minister's  parish.  The 
people  of  Wallingford  ap|ilicd  to  Mr.  Robbins  to  hold 
meetings  for  them.  He  consented,  was  arraigned  by 
the  Consociation,  and  formally  deposed.  The  mass  of 
his  congregation  adhere<l  to  him,  and  he  continued  to 
preach.  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, but  he  pleaded  his  case  so  well  before  the  Legis- 
lature that  his  penalty  was  remitted.  He  died  Aug.  13, 
1781.  His  publications  are,  A  Plain  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Per.  Association  and  Consociation  of 
Neio  Haven,  etc.  (1743):  —  Ordination  Sermons  (17G0- 
61).     See  '&\>rag\xe,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Puljnt,  i,  367. 

Robbins,  Royal,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  in  1787,  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Kensington,  a 
parish  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1816.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  post  until  his  death,  in  1861.  His  works  are,  The 
World  Displayed;  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory (last  ed.  Hartford,  1851,  2  vols,  in  1).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  History  of  American  Contributions  to  the 
English  Language,  etc.  (ibid.  1837, 12rao),  besides  several 
Sermons  and  articles  for  periodicals.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robbins,  Thomas,  D.D.,  secretary  and  librarian 
to,  and  benefactor  of,  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1796,  was  minister  at  East  Windsor,  1809-27, 
of  Stratford,  1830-31,  and  subsequently  at  Mattapoisett 
and  Rochester,  Mass.  He  died  in  1856.  He  published. 
Historical  Vieiv  of  the  First  Planters  of  New  England 
(Hartford,  1815,  12mo),  also  a  number  of  Sermons,  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robe  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words, 
but  especially  of  7'^V'i^,  meil',  aroXt)),  a  long  garment 
with  fringed  or  flowered  borders,  usually  white,  though 
sometimes  purple,  and  worn  by  the  great  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  (Luke  xv,  22;  xx,  46).  The  ancient  Assyr- 
ians and  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for  their  manu- 
factures of  beautiful  garments  of  divers  colors  (Josh,  vii, 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  24).  Their  splendid  robes  appear  to 
have  been  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  flow- 
ers. According  to  Plutarch,  Cato  received  as  a  legacy 
a  Babylonian  garment,  and  sold  it  because  it  was  too 
costly  for  a  citizen  to  wear.  Some  suppose  that  a  sa- 
cred robe  was  preserved  from  early  times,  and  handed 
down  among  the  patriarchs  as  a  badge  of  the  birth- 
right, and  that  "  the  goodly  raiment"  which  Rebekah 
put  upon  Jacob  was  the  birthright  robe.  This  view  is 
given  in  the  Targum  of  Jonatlian  on  Gen.  xxvii,  15: 
"  And  Rebekah  took  the  desirable  robes  of  her  elder  son 
Esau,  which  had  belonged  to  Adam  the  first  parent." 
The  coat  of  Joseph,  the  possession  of  which  excited  the 
envy  of  his  brethren,  is  thus  regarded,  like  the  good  rai- 
ment of  Jacob,  as  a  badge  of  the  birthright,  which,  we 
are  expressly  taught,  having  been  forfeited  by  Reuben, 
was  transferred  to  Joseph  (xxxvii,  3;  1  Chron.  v,  1). 
The  robe  appears  also  to  have  been,  among  the  Hebrews, 
a  species  of  vestment  appropriated  to  the  sacerdotal  office, 
the  holy  garment.  It  was  made  entirely  of  blue,  woven 
throughout,  and  on  which  neither  knife  nor  needle  wrs 
to  be  used ;  on  the  lower  border  was  a  row  of  artificial 
pomegranates  and  golden  bells,  alternating  with  each 
other  (Exod.  xxviii,  2,  4,  31-33).  The  robes  of  Aaron 
symbolized  the  dignity  and  glory  of  our  great  high- 
priest,  "the  heir  of  the  whole  creation"  (Rev.  iii,  4,  5; 
vi,  9-11 ;  vii,  9-14).     See  Dukss. 

ROBE,  Ecclesiastical.     See  Robes. 

Robert  (/)  bbe),  a  French  historian,  was  born  near 
Rheims,  about  1055.  He  was  educated  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  and  in  1095  became  its  abbot;  but 
on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  abbot  of  Mannoutiers, 
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retired  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Oricle  de  Sennc,  where  he  re- 
mained tiU  he  j(>ine<l  the  Crusaders  in  1096.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Palestine,  the  Council  of  Poitiers  (Nov.  23, 
1100)  declared  his  deposition  from  Rheims  unjust  and 
his  life  irreproachable;  but  he  was  not  reinstated,  and 
remained  at  Senuc.  He  was  accused  of  maladministra- 
tion, and  Calixtus  II  deprived  him  of  his  office  (April 
16,  1121).  He  died  at  Senuc  Aug.  23,  1122.  He  left 
two  works,  entitled  Historia  Ilkrosolymitann  Lihris 
VIII  Erpiiccita  (Cologne,  1470-74;  Basle,  1533) :— and 
La  Chroniqiie  et  Hiftoire  faite  par  le  R.  P.  en  Dieu  Tur- 
jnn,  etc.  (Paris,  1527).  See  Kivet,  Nist.  Litter:  de  la 
France ;  Gallia  Christiana, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  8.  V. 

Robert  {St.),  founder  of  the  Order  of  Citeaux,  was 
born  at  Champagne  in  1018.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  the  Convent  of  Moutier-la-Celle,  near  Troves, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  prior.  Later  he  was  ab- 
bot of  St.  Michel  de  Tonnerre ;  and  while  prior  of  St. 
Ayrul  de  Provins,  Alexander  II  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  hermits  of  Colan.  Finding  this  solitude 
very  unhealthful,  Robert  conducted  tlie  recluses  to  the 
desert  of  Molesne,  where  in  1075  he  founded  a  convent 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  laxity  of  discipline  and 
decline  of  piety,  however,  causefl  him  to  leave  Molesne, 
with  twenty  companions,  and  establish  himself  at  Ci-  ' 
teaux,  near  Dijon.  In  1098  he  erected  a  monastery, 
and  was  its  first  abbot.  He  was  recalled  to  jVIolesne, 
and  succeeded  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  asceticism.  He 
died  March  21, 1110.  Sermons,  Letters,  and  a  Chi-onicle 
of  Citeaux  are  attributed  to  Robert.  His  festival  is  cel- 
ebrated April  29. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bio(j.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Bavaria  ;  of  Deutz.     See  Rupert. 

Robert  of  Geneva,  antipope  against  Urban  VI 
and  Boniface  IX,  was  the  son  of  count  Amadeus  of 
Geneva.  He  was  chosen  bj'  the  French  cardinals, 
who  asserted  that  the  election  in  Rome  at  which 
Urban  VI  was  successful  had  not  been  free,  and  he 
reigned  at  Avignon  under  the  title  of  Clement  VII 
from  Sept.  21,  1378,  to  Sept,  26,  1394.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  France,  Naples,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Scot- 
land, Lorraine,  and  Cyprus,  while  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  preferred  the  claims  of  Urban.  This  schism 
in  the  Church  gave  rise  to  serious  complications  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  The  popes  anathematized  each 
other,  and  Urban  especially  caused  a  crusade  against 
France  and  his  rival  to  be  preached  in  England,  and  had 
the  death-penalty  inflicted  on  a  number  of  the  cardinals 
who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The  election  of 
Boniface  IX  in  1389  protracted  the  schism  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, until  the  Sorbonne  decided  that  both  popes 
ought  to  resign,  and  that  a  compromise  shoidd  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  arbitrators  or  a  council  of  the  Church. 
Clement  was  so  affected  by  this  decision  that  he  died 
of  apoplexy  (Sept.  20,  1394).  The  peace  desired  was 
not,  however,  finallj'  reached  until  1428.  —  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  an  English  chronicler, 
lived  ill  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  lived  long  after  126.5.  He  composed  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  more  than  ten  thousand  verses,  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  containing  the  history  of  England  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans  till  Edward  I.  It  is  a  philo- 
logical curiosity,  but  is  full  of  the  most  absurd  fables. 
It  was  published  entire  by  Hearne  (Oxford,  1724,  2 
vols.),  and  reprinted  in  1810.  —  WaQtar,  Nouv.  Bivg.  Ge- 
nerate, 8.  v. 

Robert  of  Lincoln.     See  Grosseteste. 

Robert  of  IMelun,  an  English  theologian,  was 
protmbly  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  Du  Boulay  supposes 
that  ho  taught  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to 
Meltni  to  pursue  the  same  v(K>ation.  At  any  rate,  one 
ofhis  pupils— John  of  Salisbury— reports  that  he  taught 


physics  in  the  former  city,  and  aften\-ards  devoted  him- 
self to  theology.  He  died  Feb.  28, 1167.  His  principal 
treatise  is  entitled  Summa  Tlteologice,  fragments  only  of 
which  have  been  published.  It  contains  very  valuable 
matter  on  the  origin  of  scholastic  theology.  One  other 
work  is  attributed  to  Robert,  Qucestiones  de  Epistolis 
Pauli.  See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France;  Du  Boulay, 
Hist.  Univers.  Par. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Robert  le  Poule,  or  Robertds  Pallus,  chancel- 
lor of  the  Church  of  Rome,  flourished  about  1150.  He 
was  perhaps  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  and  certainly  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  the  Scriptures  at  Oxford.  He 
was  the  author  of  Sentenii<e,  or  Lihri  Sententiarum,  or 
Sententue  de  Trinitate  (in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum) : 
— twentj'  Sermons:  —  probably  a  treatise  Super  Doc- 
torum  Dictis: — and  two  or  three  other  works  (late  edi- 
tion by  Hugo  Mathout,  Paris,  1655,  foL).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Aitth.  s.  v. 

Robert,  Christopher  R.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian layman,  was  born  in  1801,  near  Moriches,  L.  I.  He 
was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  but  early  took  a  warm  and  active  interest 
in  the  religions  and  philanthropic  enterprises  which  have- 
marked  the  present  century.  He  contributed  largely  in 
organizing  and  supporting  several  of  the  churches  in 
New  York  city.  He  foimded  the  German  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Rivington  Street,  and  sustained  its  pastoral 
work  for  many  years  at  an  annual  expense  of  $2000. 
Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  he  assumed  for  many  years  the  entire 
expense  of  a  number  of  students  at  Auburn  and  other 
theological  seminaries.  While  on  a  visit  to  Illinois  in 
1829,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  extreme  West- 
ern states,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  home  missionary  work  in  those  regions,  and 
became  a  large  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  conducting  all  its  financial  business  with- 
out fee  or  reward.  Near  the  close  of  our  late  civil  war 
he  visited  Tennessee,  and  with  his  own  funds  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  established  a 
college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry 
in  the  South,  having  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  colored  race.  In  1864  Mr.  Robert  made  an  exten- 
sive to\tr  in  the  East,  and  while  at  Constantinople  was 
so  deeply  im[)ressed  with  the  educational  wants  of  the 
Turkish  empire  that  he  resolved  on  founding  a  college 
at  that  place.  To  this  end  he  took  into  his  counsel 
that  eminent  missionary  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D., 
then  a  resident  of  Constantinople,  whom  he  appointed 
president  of  the  college,  and  to  whom  he  intrusted  the 
great  work  of  laying  its  foundations.  For  years  the 
Turkish  government,  true  to  its  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  policy,  placed  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
enterprise,  refusing  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  purchase 
of  a  site  for  the  buildings.  Dr.  Hamlin,  not  to  be 
daunted,  pressed  his  way  through  all  the  difficulties, 
finally 'purchased  the  ground,  erected  the  buildings,  and 
placed  the  enterprise  on  a  firm  foundation  at  a  cost  to 
Mr.  Robert  of  #200,000.  Contrary  to  his  desire  and  ex- 
pressed wishes,  the  college  was  called  after  his  name. 
During  the  recent  war  in  the  empire,  the  revenue  of  the 
college  having  been  diminished,  iMr.  Robert  supplied  the 
dclitiency,  amounting  to  $25,000  a  year,  from  his  own 
resources.  Largely  as  Mr.  Robert's  efforts  were  put  forth 
in  building  up  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  did  not  consist 
merely  of  munificent  contributions  of  money,  but  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  he  was  personally  engaged  in 
every  good  work,  actively  and  earnestly  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  spirituality  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion 
of  his  fellow -men.  Being  deeply  affected  with  the 
worldliness  and  want  of  spirituality  witnessed  among 
professors  of  religion,  he  prepared  with  his  own  hand  a 
letter  to  Christians  on  the  subject,  and  had  it  published 
in  pam]>hlet  form  and  circulated  by  the  thousand. 
Early  in  June,  1878,  he  left  his  home  to  seek  the  re- 
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newal  of  his  health  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
whose  sanitary  climate  he  had  before  enjoyed.  He  was 
returning  much  improved,  but  only  lived  to  reach  Paris, 
where  he  died  Oct.  27  of  the  same  year.  The  will  of 
Mr.  Kobert  provides  that  at  the  death  of  his  wife  a 
large  part  of  his  property  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  college  at  Constantinople.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Robert,  Claude,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  burn  at  Chesley  in  150-1  or  1505.  He  studied  at 
the  College  of  Paris,  and  became  preceptor  of  the  son  of 
Benigne  Fremj'ot.  After  the  education  of  his  pupil  was 
completed  and  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bourges,  Robert 
continued  .to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  his  dio- 
cese. He  filled  the  same  ofHce  under  the  bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Saone.  This  prelate  rewarded  his  precep- 
tor by  making  him  archdeacon  and  his  grand  vicar. 
He  died  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  May  10,  1037.  He  left, 
besides  three  Latin  treatises,  the  Gallia  Christiunu 
(Paris,  1020),  with  a  geographical  chart.  This  work, 
the  result  of  thirty  years'  labor,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  all  the  xlioceses  of  France  from  their  origin 
to  the  17th  century.  The  documents  which  he  had 
collected  for  a  second  edition  were  given  into  the  hands 
of  Scevole  and  Louis  de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  the  book 
was  published  with  many  additions  in  1050.  A  third 
edition  was  undertaken  by  the  Benedictines  of  Saint- 
Maur  in  1715,  and  remained  unfinished  at  the  thirteenth 
volume.  It  was  contiinied  in  1850  by  M.  B.  Haureau. 
See  Gallia  Christiana;  Perry,  Hist,  de  Chalons -sur- 
Savne  ;  Socard,  Notice  Hist,  stir  Claude  Robert ;  Fouque, 
Du  Gallia  Christiana  et  de  ses  A  uteurs. — Hoefer,  Nouc. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Roberti,  John,  a  learned  and  laborious  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Hubert,  in  the  Ardennes,. in  1509.  He  studied 
at  Liege  and  Cologne,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Douay  and  other  colleges,  gaining  a  great  reputation. 
He  died  at  Namur  in  1051.  His  published  work  is  en- 
titled MysticBB  Ezechielis  Quadriyce,  id  est,  IV  Evangelia 
Historiarum  et  Temporum  serie  Vinculaia  (Greek  and 
Latin,  INIogunt.  1015). 

Robertines,  an  English  order  of  eremites,  founded 
by  Robert  of  Knaresborough  about  1109. — Walcott,  iSc/c. 
Archceol.  a.  v. 

Roberts,  Charles  Dillard,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Danville,  Ya.,  Feb.  15,  1838.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Louisburg,  Ya.,  and  subsequently, 
under  the  Rev. 'James  H.  Leps,  at  Parkcrsburg,  Ya., 
where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  united  with  the 
Church.  Soon  thereafter  he  entered  Princeton  College, 
and,  after  graduation,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  1802,  whence  he  graduated  after  a  three  years'  course. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  10, 1805,  and  in  April  following  was  ordained 
at  Rahway  by  the  same  presliytery  as  an  evangelist  for 
Western  Virginia.  He  labored  about  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Grafton,  in  that  state,  in  connection  with  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  After  serving  a  Church  at  Rid- 
ley, near  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Roberts  went  to  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.,  where  he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  and 
labored  as  a  stated  supply  until  1809.  Thence  he  went  to 
Smartvillc,  Yuba  Co.,  Cal.,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Presbyter}'  of  Stockton,  which,  after  the  reunion,  was 
merged  in  that  of  Sacramento.  After  preaching  a  year 
or  two  at  Smartville,  he  became  a  stated  supply  at 
Elko,  Nev.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  former  place  Oct.  12, 1875.  He  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  earnest,  la- 
borious, self-denving  missionarv  in  the  frontier  fields  of 
the  Church.     (W.  V.  S.) 

Roberts,  David,  a  British  artist,  was  born  at 
Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  Oct,  24,  1790.  He  was 
apprenticed  as  a  house-painter  in  his  native  place,  but, 
going  to  London  in  1822,  he  found  employment  as  a 
scene-painter  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1832-33  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1838-9  made  a  tour  through 


Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  In  1811  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roj'al  Academy.  ]\Ir.  Rob- 
erts died  in  London,  Nov.  25,  1804.  Among  his  paint- 
ings are.  Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Karnak: — Jeru- 
salem from  the  Mount  of  Olives: — Interior  of  the  Catke- 
dnd  at  Burgos: — Chancel  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Paid,  Antwerp.  Among  his  books,  the  following 
are  the  principal :  Picturesque  Vievs  in  Spain  and 
Morocco  ( Loud.  1835-38  )  :  —  The  Hidi/  Land,  Kgtjpt, 
Nubia,  A  rabia,  etc.  ( 1842-48,  4  vols.  foL).  See  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  A])ple- 
tons'  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Roberts,  Francis,  a  Puritan  divine,  the  son  of 
Henry  Roberts,  of  Aslake,  Yorkshire,  was  born  in  that 
county  in  1009.  He  entered  a  student  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1025,  completing  his  studies  and  being 
ordained  in  1032.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion 
he  went  to  London,  took  the  covenant,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  Augustine's,  Watling  Street,  in 
room  of  Ephraim  Udal,  ejected  for  his  loyalty.  In  1049 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wriiigton,  Somerset- 
shire, by  lord  Capel.  At  the  Restoration  he  conformed, 
and  in  1072  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  lord  Cajiel, 
and  w  hile  there  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died 
at  Wrington  in  1075.  His  principal  work  is  Claris 
Bibliorum  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  1049,  2  vols.  8vo;  4th  ed. 
1075,  fol.)  : — also,  Synopsis  of  Theology  (1044,  fol.) : — 
Believer's  Evidence  for  Eternal  Life  (1049,  1055,  8vo) : 
— Commimicant  Instructed  (1051,  8vo).  ■  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Roberts,  John  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Strafford,  Yt.,  March  18, 
1818.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1845,  joining  the  Yermont  Conference  in  1849.  In 
this  conference  he  continued  to  labor  until  October, 
1802,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Yermont  Yolunteers.  In  1800  he  took  a  supernumeraiy 
relation  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  D.  C,  filling  several  important 
government  offices.  He  died  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J., 
June  24,  1873.  See  Minutes  of  Annucd  Coiferences, 
1874,  p.  70. 

Roberts,  John  "Wright,  missionary  bishop  of 
the  jMethodist  Episcopal  Church  for  Africa,  was  born  of 
colored  parents  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  and  was  converted 
and  joined  the  Church  while  in  the  United  States.  He 
early  emigrated  to  Liberia,  where  he  was  admitted 
among  the  missionaries.  The  Liberia  Conference  elect- 
ed him  to  elder's  orders  in  1841,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  ordained.  In 
1800  he  was  elected  to  the  oflfice  of  missionary  bishop, 
and  was  ordained  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York,  June  20,  1800.  He  left  for  Lil)eria 
June  25.  From  that  time  on  he  labored  faithfidh'  for 
the  edification  and  enlargement  of  the  Church  in  the 
republic  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  territorv.  He  died 
Jan.  30, 1875.  Bishop  Roberts  was  endowed  with  ex- 
cellent mental  gilts,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  condition,  were  exceedingly  well  trained.  He 
was  a  gentleman  by  nature  and  culture,  a  Christian  in 
faith  and  life.     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Roberts,   Joseph,   a  missionarj-  to  India,  who 

went  out  to  that  country  in  1818,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Wesleyan  iNIissionary  Society.  After  nearly  fom-- 
teen  years'  residence  among  the  llindfis,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  gave  to  the  public  Oriental  Illustrations 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the  Customs, 
Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  etc.,  of  the  Hindus,  an<l 
noted  on  the  spot  by  himself  (Lond.  1835,  1844,  8vo). 
The  work  was  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  of 
which  the  author  was  a  corresponding  member.  His 
Illustrations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  books, 
chapters,  and  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  contain  satisfac- 
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tory  explanations  of  many  doubtful  or  obscure  passages. 
See  most  of  these  in  Bush's  Hcrqitui-e  Illustrations. 

Roberts,  Palmer,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  March  15,  1780,  and  was 
converted  in  September,  1804.  He  commenced  travel- 
ling under  the  presiding  elder  in  1810,  and  joined  the 
East  Genesee  Conference  in  1811.  He  located  in  1834, 
but  was  readmitted  to  conference  in  1837.  In  1839  he 
was  supernumerary,  and  since  about  that  time  was  su- 
perannuated until  his  death,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1858,  p.  207. 

Roberts,  Peter,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  a  native  of  North  Wales,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  On  entering  into 
orders  he  became  rector  of  Halkin,  Flintshire,  where  he 
died  in  1819.  Among  his  works  are,  Observations  on 
Chrhlian  Morality  (Loud.  179(5,  8vo) :  —  Christianity 
Vindicated  against  Volney  (ibid.  1800,  8vo) : — Harmony 
of  the  Epistles  (ibid.  1800,  4to)  : — Manual  of  Prophecy 
(ibid.  1818,  8vo}:  —  Jievien)  of  the  Policy,  etc.,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (ibid.  1809,  8vo).  See  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cycloj). 
JJibliofj.  s.  V. 

Roberts,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  1832.  He  experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  at  eighteen  became  a  local  preacher,  and  four 
months  after  a  travelling  preacher,  among  the  Primi- 
tive ^lethodists.  He  travelled  four  j'ears  until  received 
into  full  connection,  and  then  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  received  into  the  New  York  East  Conference  as 
a  probationer  in  185G.  His  last  appointment  was  Cook 
Street,  Brooklyn,  in  which  he  died,  January,  18(55,  after 
an  illness  of  two  weeks.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1865,  p.  82. 

Roberts,  Robert  Richford,  bishop  of  the  ^feth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  Aug.  2,  1778.  He  removed  while  a  child  to  Lii;- 
onier  Valley,  Pa.,  and  was  converted  when  he  was 
about  tifteen  years  old.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1802,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1804.  He  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  im- 
portant stations  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Georgetown, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  Schuylkill  district,  embracing  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  owing  to  the  death  of  bishop  Asbury,  he 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  the  spring  of  1816.  At  the  following  session  of  the 
CJeneral  Conference  (Jlay,  1816)  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  being  the  first  married  man  in  America 
who  filled  that  position.  He  made  his  first  residence  in 
(Jheuango  (now  Mercer)  County,  Pa.,  but  in  1819  set- 
tled in  Lawrence  Comity,  Ind.  The  record  of  his  last 
year's  service  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  labors  \vhile  bishop.  In  that  year  he  preached  in 
six  different  states  and  among  four  Indian  tribes  in  the 
West,  presided  at  four  annual  conferences,  and  travelled 
nearly  5500  miles.  In  the  spring  of  1843  his  disease, 
the  asthma,  greatly  increased  upon  him,  and  he  died 
JIarch  2(5.  His  body  was  buried  on  his  own  farm,  but 
in  .January,  1844,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  (he 
Indiana  Conference,  it  was  removed  to  Green  Castle. 
Bishop  Morris  writes  of  him  :  '•  He  possessed  by  nature 
the  elements  of  an  orator — an  imposing  person,  a  clear 
and  logical  mind,  a  ready  utterance,  a  full-toned,  melo- 
dious voice.  ...  He  was  always  patient  and  pleasant; 
above  all,  unpretending."  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  V. ;  Sprague,  .1  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  387. 

Roberts,  Thomas  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  l)orn  in  Montgouieryshire,  North  Wales,  Oct.  10, 
1830.  His  early  eilucation  was  good,  and  liis  parents 
emigrating  to  tlie  United  States,  he  graduated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Anl)nrn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed 
and  ordained  at  New  York  Mills  Nov.  14,  1856.    He  ex- 


ercised his  gifts  as  a  minister  among  the  Welsh  Con- 
gregationalists  until  1860,  when  he  joined  the  Cayuga 
Presbytery,  with  a  view  of  laboring  within  the  bounds 
of  that  presbytery;  and  it  was  while  travelling  in  be- 
half of  his  mission  that  he  was  injured  on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  and  died  soon  after  (Sept.  26,  1860). 
Jlr.  Roberts  was  a  humble,  unassuming  man,  and  a  de- 
voted, energetic  minister  of  the  Gospel.  See  Wilson, 
Presh.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  191.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Roberts,  William  Hayward,  D.D.,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  1745,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  for  some  time  undermaster  at  Eton,  became  prov- 
ost of  King's  College  in  1781,  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
rector  of  Farnham  Royal,  Bucks,  and  died  in  1791 .  His 
we)rks  are.  Poetical  Essity  (Loud.  1771,  4to): — Judah 
Restored,  a  poem  in  six  books  (ibid.  1774,  2  vols.  8vo)  : 
— besides  other  Poems,  Sermons,  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Ame?:  Auth.  s.  v. 

Robertson,  Frederick  William,  an  English 
clergyman,  was  born  in  London,  Feb.  3,  1816.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  in  Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  then 
accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Continent.  In  1832  he 
entered  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  the  next  year 
proceeded  to  the  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  the  bar,  but  the  scudy  of  law  did  not 
please  him,  and  he  would  gladly  have  been  a  soldier. 
Certain  difficulties  intervening  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  commission,  Mr.  Robertson  entered  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford  (1836),  to  study  for  tlie  Church.  The  purity 
of  his  life  and  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling  prepared 
him  to  enter  upon  this  new  career  without  regret.  His 
first  appointment  was  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Mary  Calendar;  but  his  health  failed  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  Continent. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  for  a  time  curate  to 
the  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Ciieltenham.  In  the 
beginning  of  1847  he  removed  to  St,  Ebbes,  Oxford,  and 
was  just  attracting  the  notice  of  the  undergraduates, 
when  he  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton.  Here  his  eloquence  and  originality  always 
attracted  large  and  intellectual  audiences.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  not  being  very  orthodox  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. This  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  Aug.  15,  1853.  He  was  the  author  of  Lect- 
ures and  A  ddresses  on  Literary  and  Social  Topiics  (Lond. 
1858,  1861): — Expository  Lectures  on  Corinthians  (ibid. 
1859) : — Sermons,  four  series  (1855-63;  new  ed.,  with 
Jfemoir,  Boston,  1870,  2  vols.).  His  IJfe  and  Letters 
have  been  edited  by  S.  A.  Brooke  (1865,  2  vols.).  See 
Chambers's  Encyclop.s.  v.;  Appletons'  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Meth. 
Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1866;  Boston  Rev.  July,  1866. 

Robertson,  James  (of  Ellon),  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Churcli,  Scotland,  was  born  in  Pitsligo, 
a  parish  in  tlie  north  of  Alierdeenshire,  in  1803.  He 
graduated  in  due  time  at  ilarischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  afterwards  served  as  private  tutor,  as  parish  school- 
master in  his  own  parish,  and  eventually  as  head-master 
of  a  hospital  in  Aberdeen  for  the  education  of  boys.  In 
1832  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ellon, 
where  he  remained  until  1843,  caring  for  his  parish  with 
assiduity  and  thoroughness.  In  the  great  controversy 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk  he  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable 
"  JModerate,"  opposed  to  the  Veto  Act  and  to  Drs.  Chal- 
mers, Candlisli,  Cunningham,  and  the  other  Non-intrn- 
sionists.  When  these  withdrew  in  the  great  secession 
of  the  Free  Church,  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Robertson 
should  -be  designated  to  occupy  sfime  one  of  the  posts 
they  left  empty.  In  1843 — the  year  of  the  disruption — 
Dr.  Robertson  became  jirofessor  of  divinity  and  Church 
history  in  the  Uiiiversiry  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one 
of  the  central  minds  of  the  Establislied  Church,  and 
toiled  inilefatigably  in  a  great  endowment  scheme — a 
kind  of  adaptalion  or  revival  of  the  Clinrch-exteusion 
scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers.     He  died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec. 
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2, 1860.  He  published  pamphlets  on  The  lifoderate  Side 
vfthe  Scotch  Church  Contra rersf/.  See  Alliboiie,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auth.  s.  v. ;  Charteris,  Life  of  Rob- 
ertson (luliub.  1863,  8vo)  ;  The  Header,  May"9,  1863. 

Robertson,  John  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Washington,  Ga.,  in  18'22.  lie  graduated 
at  the  University  of  East  Tennessee  in  1845,  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1846,  and  graikiated  in 
1848.  He  was  ordained  in  1850,  and  tilled  the  pulpit 
of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  at  jNIaryville,  Tenn.,  as  a 
stated  supply.  In  the  years  1851-52  he  was  professor 
in  the  JIarjville  College,  and  from  the  last  date  until 
18G2  he  was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army.  From 
1862  to  1865  he  was  a  stated  supply  of  the  church  in 
Itogersville,  Tenn.  He  died  in  August,  1866,  while  in 
that  relation.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Robertson,  Joseph,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  burn  at  Knipe,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Aug.  28,  1726. 
He  entered  (Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1746,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  arts.  Receiving  orders,  he  was  for 
some  time  curate  to  Dr.  Sykes  at  Kayleigh,  and  in  1758 
received  the  living  of  Herriard,  Ham])shire.  In  1770 
he  became  rector  of  Sutton,  in  Essex,  and  in  1779  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Horncastle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  died  Jan.  19,  1802.  Among  his  ])rincipal 
publications  are,  a  tract  on  Culinary  Poisons  (Lond. 
1781) : — Introduction  to  Study  of  Polite  Literature  (ibid. 
1782): — Education  of  Youny  lAidies  (ibid.  1798,  8vo). 
Besides  other  miscellaneous  works,  he  contributed  to 
The  Critical  Review  from  August,  1764,  to  September, 
1785,  over  2620  criticisms  on  theological,  classical,  po- 
etical, and  miscellaneous  publications.  See  Chalmers, 
Pirx/.  Diet.  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  ulh.  s.  V. 

Robertson,  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliureh,  was  born  in  New  Provitlence,  N.J. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
In  1834  he  received  license  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in 
1836  was  received  on  probation  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference. He  labored  with  great  acceptability,  being  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of  large  numbers  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  building  of  churches.  In  the  spring  of 
1857  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  made  New- 
ark his  residence,  where  he  remained  until  August,  1864. 
He  then  went  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  Christian  Commission,  where  he  died 
Nov.  2,  1864.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  1865,  p.  49. 

Robertson,  William,  D.D.,  often  called  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  a  celebrated  Scottish  historian,  was  born 
at  Borthwick,  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  Sept.  19, 
1721.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  was 
minister  at  Borthwick  when  his  son  was  born,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  Grey  Friars'  Church,  Edinburgh.  After 
a  preparatory  course  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Robertson  obtained  ad- 
mission into  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  his 
subsecpient  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion 
to  the  astonishing  acquirements  of  his  childhood.  In 
1741,  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  preach;  in  1743  lie 
was  appointed  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  in  Haddington- 
shire, where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent pulpit  orator;  in  1751  he  marrietl,  and  soon  after 
became  leader  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
in  the  General  Assembly  a  readiness  and  eloquence  in 
debate  which  his  friend  Gibbon  might  have  envied  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1759  he  first  liecame  known 
as  a  historian  by  the  publication  of  his  flistory  of  Scot- 
land, which  benefited  his  fortune  to  the  extent  of  £000, 
and  his  fame  was  by  one  effort  placed  on  an  imperisha- 
ble basis.  No  first  work  was  ever  more  successful.  It 
was  extolled  by  Hume,  Burke,  and  other  eminent  crit- 
ics. About  the  same  time  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  became  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle;  in  1761  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  king's  cliaplains-in-ordinary  for 
IX.-D 


Scotland;  in  1762  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinl)iirgh,  and  in  17(i4  was  made  historiog- 
rapher for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  4)200  per  annum. 
Stinudated  by  such  success,  as  well  as  by  an  ardent  de- 
votion to  literature,  he  continued  his  studies,  and  in 
1769  produced  his  History  of  the  Reiyn  of  Charles  V, 
which  raised  his  tlien  increasing  reputation  still  liigher, 
and  which  is  considered  his  capital  work.  Tlie  intro- 
ductory part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political 
and  social  state  of  Europe  at  tlie  time  of  the  ac(•es^ion 
of  Charles  V,  a  most  important  jieriod,  which  forms  the 
connection  between  the  iSIiddle  Ages  ami  tlie  liistory 
of  modern  European  society  and  politics.  In  1777  lie 
published  his  History  of  America,  which  was  followed 
in  1788  by  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Kdi~ 
tions;  and  in  1791  he  published  his  Historical  JHsqui- 
sition  concerniny  the  Knovledye  vhich  the  Amicnts  had 
of  India,  a  slight  work,  to  which  he  had  been  led  liy 
major  Rennel's  Memoir  of  a  J\Jap  of  Iliudostan.  After 
spending  a  life  of  equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he 
died,  June  11, 1793.  His  remains  were  followed  to  their 
resting-place  in  Grey  Friars'  Church-yard  iiy  a  large 
concourse  of  the  most  illustrious  magnates  of  the  king- 
dom, the  famous  professors  of  the  ancient  university, 
the  chiefs  of  the  learned  ])rofessions,  and  by  many  pri- 
vate citizens — all  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  intellectual  productions  cast  so 
bright. a  lustre  on  the  record  of  Scottish  letters.  "A 
month  or  two  previous  to  his  decease  he  was  removed 
to  Grange  House,  near  Eilinburgh,  where  his  friend 
Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  those  visits  which,  fortiniately 
for  the  world,  led  to  the  composition  of  that  charming 
memoir  of  the  principal  which  has  been  so  often  praised 
and  so  seldom  equalled."  Dr.  Robertson  was  a  man  of 
dignified  and  pure  personal  habits.  His  conduct  as  a 
Christian  minister,  as  a  member  of  societj^,  as  a  re- 
lation, and  as  a  friend  was  wholly  without  a  stain. 
Lord  Brougham,  a  relative  of  his,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Men  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of  Georye  III,  says,  "His 
affections  were  warm  ;  they  were  ever  under  control, 
and  therefore  equal  and  steady.  His  conversation  was 
cheerful,  and  it  was  varied.  Vast  information,  copious 
anecdote,  perfect  appositeness  of  illustration — narration 
or  description  wholly  free  from  pedantry  or  stillness, 
but  as  felicitous  and  as  striking  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  master — great  liveliness,  and  often  wit,  and 
often  humor,  with  a  full  disposition  to  enjoy  the  merri- 
ment of  the  hour,  but  in  the  most  scrupulous  absence  of 
everything  like  coarseness  of  any  description  —  these 
formed  the  staples  of  his  talk."  Most  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period  when  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constitu- 
tions and  act  upon  the  political  systems  which  were  for 
centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  elegant,  clear,  and 
vigorous,  with  occasional  passages  of  great  beauty.  It 
seems  to  have  conqdetely  surprised  his  contemporaries; 
and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  expresses 
the  feeling  with  his  usual  point  and  vivacity :  "  But 
could  I  suspect  that  a  man  I  believe  much  younger,  and 
whose  dialect  I  scarce  understood,  and  who  came  to  me 
with  all  the  diffi<lence  and  modesty  of  a  very  middling 
author,  and  who,  I  was  told,  had  passed  his  life  in  a 
small  living  near  Edinburgh— could  I  then  suspect  that 
he  had  not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows 
to  be  the  best  modern  history,  but  that  he  had  written 
it  in  the  purest  English,  and  with  as  much  seeming 
knowledge  of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  liis 
life  in  important  embassies?"  <iibbon  also  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  his  style.  In  his  Memoirs  (ch.  v), 
he  says:  "Tlie  perfect  composition,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage, the  well-turned  periods,  of  Dr.  Robertson  in- 
flamed me  to  tlie  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day 
tread  in  his  footsteps;  the  calm  philosophy,  the  care- 
less, inimitable  beauties,  of  his  friend  and  rival  Hume 
often  forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  seii- 
sation  of  delight  and  despair."  Robertson  is  more  imi- 
forin  and  measured  than  Hume.     He  has  few  salient 
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points,  and  no  careless  beauties.  Of  grandeur  or  dig- 
nity there  is  no  deticieney ;  and  when  tlie  sul)ject  awak- 
ens a  train  of  lofty  or  |)hilosopliical  ideas,  the  manner 
of  the  historian  is  in  fine  accordance  with  his  matter. 
When  he  sums  up  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  or  traces 
the  progress  of  society  and  the  influence  of  laws  and 
government,  we  recognise  the  mind  and  language  of  a 
master  of  historical  composition.  There  have  been, 
liowever.  various  criticisms  as  to  his  accuracy  in  details 
of  fact — the  research  and  imjiort  of  his  iiistories.  We 
quote  from  a  single  critic:  "In  plain  terms.  Dr.  Robert- 
son appears  to  liave  studied  grace  and  dignity  more 
than  usefulness.  He  has  chosen  those  features  of  every 
figure  which  he  could  best  paint,  rather  than  those 
wiiich  were  most  worthy  of  the  pencil.  The  charms  of 
Robertson's  style,  and  the  full  tlow  of  his  narration, 
which  is  always  sufficiently  minute  for  ordinary  read- 
ers, will  render  liis  works  immortal  in  the  hands  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  But  the  scientific  reader  requires 
something  more  than  periods  which  fill  his  ear,  and 
general  statements  which  gratify  by  amusing;  he  even 
requires  more  than  a  general  text-book — a  happy  ar- 
rangement of  intricate  subjects,  which  may  enable  him 
to  pursue  them  in  their  details.  When  we  repair  to  the 
works  of  Robertson  for  the  purpose  of  finding  facts,  we 
are  instantly  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  forget  the  purpose  of  our  errand  to  the  foun- 
tain. As  soon  as  we  can  stop  ourselves,  we  discover 
that  our  search  has  been  vain,  and  that  we  must  apply 
to  those  sources  from  which  he  drew  and  culled  his  sup- 
plies" (Dr.  Thomas  BrovvMi,  in  the  Ediiih.  Rev.  April, 
1803,  p.  240.  241).  See  Brougham,  Lives  of  ]\[en  of 
Letters,  etc.  (ed.  1855),  p.  20(5,  280-283  ;  Dugald  Stew- 
art, A  ccount  of  the  TAfe  aiul  Writings  of  Robertson 
(1801  and  1802);  Cockburn,  Memoi-'tals  of  his  Time; 
Suard,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  Dr.  Robertson; 
Hfemoirs  of  Adam  Smith,  W.  Robertson,  and  Thomas 
Reid  (1811);  Chambers,  ilioi]i.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men; Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors; 
Mackintosh,  Journal,  July  13  and  16,  1811;  id.  Life, 
vol.  i,  ell.  ii;  vol.  v;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.;  Macaulay, 
Life  of  Johnson,  in  the  Encyc.  Britan.  (8th  ed.) ;  En- 
rope  durinr/  the  Middle  Ages;  LardHer\'!  Ci/clop.  \,  278, 
280;  Gentleman's  Mag.  1836,  ii,  19;  1846,  i,  227,  n. ; 
1847,  ii,  3,  4,  n. ;  Maitland,  Dark  Ages,  p.  10,  13,  25,  52 ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii,  n. ;  ch.  xxxi,  xlix, 
Iviii,  Ixi ;  also  Miscell.  Works  (ed.  1837),  p.  373 ;  Green, 
Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature  (1810,  4to),  p.  18,  19; 
Alison,  Blackwood's  Mag.  Dec.  1844;  Sm\'th.  Lectures 
on  Modem  History,  lect.  i-iv,  vii-ix,  xi;  Humboldt, 
Researches  in  A  merica,  ii,  248 ;  Southey,  Hist,  of  Bra- 
zil, i,  639 ;  For.  Quar.  Rev.  No.  xvii,  p.  108-1 10 ;  "irving, 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  (ed.  1850),  iii,  364,  419; 
Prescott,  Conquest  of  Afexico,  vol.  i.  pref.  vi,  p.  37,  103, 
320,  333, 335,  348,  365,  376  ;  ii,  64,  95, 112,  203,  204,  222 ; 
iii,  304,  n.,  379;  id.  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i,  pref.  xii,  p. 
17,338,  423;  id.  Ferdinand  aiul  hubella,  iii,  409;  Lond. 
Quar.  Rev.  Dec.  1843,  p.  187,  188;  Sept.  1847,  p.  317, 
318;  xii,  369,  370;  Ixxvi,  91-97;  Lond.  Athenceum, 
1843,  p.  973,  1005;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  lYorth  Amer. 
Rev.  Oct.  1847,  p.  370, '371;  Ixi,  40.5-410;  Ixxxvi,  347; 
Walpolc,  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Nov.  23, 1791 ; 
id.  Letters  (ed.  1861),  ix,  361;  Schlegel,  Lectures  on  the 
Hist,  of  Literature  (Engl,  transl.),  lect.  xiv;  Schloss- 
er,  lllit.  of  the  IH/h  Century,  p.  6(54,  917,  supra;  Shaw, 
Outlines  of  English  Literature,  ch.  xv;  Edinb.  Rev.  ii, 
245;  Ivi,  220;  M<;n»c\m%,  Bibliotheca  Historica;  Beau- 
ties of  Dr.  Robertson  (N.  Y.  1810,  8vo)  ;  De  Chastellux, 
Essajjs  (Lond.  1700,  2  vols.  8vo);  Illustrious  Biog.  (Ed- 
inb. 1H08,  12mo);  Croker,  BosireU's  Life  of  Johnson, 
years  1756,  1767,  1768,  1772-74,  1777-79,  1781,  1784; 
Disraeli,  Miscell.  of  Literature  (ed.  1855),  p.  466.  (J.  L.  S.) 
Robes,  a  term  denoting,  in  general,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal garments  woru  by  the  clergy  when  performing  the 
offices  of  tlie  (Jhurch.  Jlore  strictly  it  applies  to  the 
black  gown  and  the  dress  worn  by  a  l)ishop.  In  early 
times  this  badge  was  so  essential  that  writers  often  use 


the  robe  to  denote  both  the  person  and  the  office  of  the 
bishop.  It  was  at  first  worn  by  all  bishops,  but  after- 
wards became  the  distinctive  badge  of  archbishops,  metro- 
politans, and  patriarchs.  Tradition  narrates  that  Mark 
the  evangelist,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  first  assumed 
the  robe  and  left  it  for  his  followers.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  form  and  quality  of  the  robe  in  the  first  centuries, 
save  that  it  was  a  seamless  garment  made  of  white  lin- 
en, and  hung  loosely  from  the  shoulders.  It  was  made 
afterwards  of  woollen.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  made 
of  white  woollen,  having  a  circular  gathering  on  the 
shoulders  and  two  scarfs  hanging  over  it  behind  and 
before.  On  the  left  side  it  was  double,  and  single  on 
the  right.  Previous  to  the  8th  century  it  had  also  four 
purple  crosses  upon  it,  one  before  and  behind,  and  one 
on  either  side.  It  was  fastened  by  three  golden  pins. 
The  robe  itself  was  styled  iroXvaTavpiov.  See  Cole- 
man, Christ.  Anliq.  p.  83. 

Robigus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  deity  who 
averted  mildew  from  growing  harvests,  and  was  vene- 
rated by  the  rustic  population. 

Robing-room,  a  room  attached  to  a  church  for  the 
keeping  of  the  vestments  and  sacred  vessels,  called  also 
Vestiiy  (q.  v.). 

Robins,  Sanderson,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Dover,  r.fterwards  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  rural  dean.  He 
died  in  1862.  His  principal  works  are.  The  Church 
Schoolmaster  (Lond.  1850,  12mo) :  —  Argument  for  the 
Royal  Sujyremacy  (ibid.  1851, 8vo) : — Evidence  of  Script- 
ure against  the  Claims  of  the  Romish  Church  (ibid. 
1853,  1854,  8vo):— 2"/(e  Whole  Evidence  against  the  De- 
vices of  the  Romish  Church  (ibid.  1858,  8vo) :— .4  De- 
fence of  the  Faith  (ibid.  1861, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Benjamin,  a  learned  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Derby,  England,  in  1666.  He  be- 
came pastor  at  Findern.  Derbyshire,  in  1688,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Hungerford,  Berkshire.  He  was 
settled  at  Little  St.  Helen's,  London,  in  1700,  and  died 
in  1724.  He  wrote,  A  Review  of  the  Causes  of  Liturgies, 
etc.  (Lond.  1710,  8vo)  : — Letter  to  Thomas  Bennet  in  De- 
fence of  the  Review  (ibid.  1710,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  mid  Amer.  A  nth.  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cycloj}.  Bibliog, 
s.  V. 

Robinson,  Charles  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Newville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1822,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  converted. 
Although  early  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
he  endeavored  by  diligent  attention  to  other  duties  to 
pacify  his  conscience.  At  length  he  yielded,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1852.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1854,  and  elder  in  1856;  but  the 
condition  of  his  health  forbade  active  service,  and,  tak- 
ing a  supernumerary  relation,  he  went  in  October,  1856, 
to  Mansfield,  O.,  where  his  parents  resided,  and  failing 
rapidly,  died  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. — See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  293. 

Robinson,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Cropimck  Township,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  about 
the  year  1808.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
studied  theology  in  the  Western  Seminary,  Allegheny 
City,  was  licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1841, 
and  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  Mill  Creek 
Church,  Hookstown,  April  19,  1842.  This  relation  ex- 
isted until  1854,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  in  1856  he 
joined  New  Lisbon  Presbytery  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  Madison  Church,  at  Calcutta,  O.,  where  he  remained 
until  1858,  when  he  returned  to  Hookstown,  Pa.,  where 
he  died,  March  17,  1861.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Al- 
manac,  1862,  p.  117.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  most  Ger- 
man among  I'jiglish-spcaking  scholars,  whose  classical 
and  invaluable  work  on  Palestine  has  made  his  name 
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as  well  known  in  Germany  and  England  as  in  his  na- 
tive land,  was  of  Puritan  descent,  and  iiilu'rited  the  pie- 
ty, energy,  love  of  liberty,  and  high  moral  principle  of 
the  settlers  of  New  iMigland.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Congregational  minister,  was  born  atSoiithington,Conn., 
April  10, 1794,  and  from  1812  to  1810  attended  Hamilton 
College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self chieHy  in  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of  1817, 
after  studying  law  for  some  time  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  called  to  a  tutorship  at  Hamilton  College  and 
accepted.  A  year  later  he  married  Eliza  Kirkland, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  known  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas.  Though  somewhat  older  than 
her  husband,  she  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  cultivation,  and  very  attractive  in  appearance.  She 
died,  however,  within  a  year  after  her  marriage.  Mr. 
Robinson  remained  at  Clinton  initil  1821,  when  he  went 
to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  publish  an  edition  of  eleven  books 
of  the  Iliad,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  introduction,  which 
appeared  in  1822.  This  stay  at  Andover,  however,  des- 
tined him  to  the  service  of  theology  and  the  Church. 
He  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  Prof.  INIoses 
Stuart,  the  patriarch  of  Biblical  scbolarship  in  America, 
and  became  assistant  professor  of  the  Hel)rew  language 
and  literature  at  the  Anilover  Theological  Seminary 
( 1823-26).  He  assisted  Prof.  Stuart  in  preparing  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar  (which  was  found- 
ed on  that  of  Gesenius),  and  in  the  translation  of  Winer's 
Gi'ammar  of  the  Neto  Testament  Greek  (1825).  At  the 
same  time  he  prepared  alone  a  translation  of  Wahl's 
Claris  Philologica  Novi  Testamenti  (Andover,  1825), 
which,  in  later  editions,  grew  to  be  a  much  more  im- 
portant, independent  work.  These  labors  determined 
his  future  career,  as  well  as  the  whole  character  of  mod- 
ern exegetical  theology  in  Atnerica,  of  which  Stuart 
and  Robinson  must  be  considered  the  founders  and  rep- 
resentatives. Stuart  was  brilliant  and  enthusiastic; 
Robinson,  calm,  sober,  and  critical;  the  former  fresher 
and  more  animating,  the  latter  more  thorough  and 
scholarl3^  The  school  of  exegesis  originated  by  them 
consists  in  an  independent  elaborating  of  the  results  of 
modern  German  investigation  on  the  basis  of  Anglo- 
American  orthodoxy  and  practical  piety.  By  this  proc- 
ess many  excrescences  and  extravagances  of  German 
research  were  done  away  with,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  old  Puritan  severity  was  largely  modified.  Since 
then  it  has  become  a  necessity  for  ever}'  American  the- 
ologian who  would  keep  up  with  the  times  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature:  and  this  necessity  will  long  con- 
tinue to  exist,  even  after  most  of  the  classical  works  of 
German  theology  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  An- 
glo-American literary  world  by  translations. 

In  the  year  1826,  Robinson,  then  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  order  there  to 
complete  his  theological  education  at  the  fountain- 
heads  of  German  learning  and  research.  He  spent  his 
time  chiefly  at  the  universities  of  (iiittingen,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  and  became,  in  point  of  persevering  industry,  a 
German  among  Germans.  He  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Gesenius,  Tholuck,  and  Riidiger  in  Halle, 
and  with  Neander  and  Ritter  in  Berlin.  To  the  cele- 
brated Berlin  geographer,  who  elevated  geography  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  constituting  it  the  indispensa- 
ble companion  of  ethnographj'  and  historj',  and  who 
united  with  depth  of  learning  sincere  piety  and  a  child- 
like faith,  he  was  allied  during  his  whole  life  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  esteem  and  affection,  which  were  fully 
reciprocated  by  Ritter.  He  considered  Ritter,  as  he  as- 
sured the  writer  of  this  article  on  presenting,  in  1844, 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  him,  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time.  In  1828  he  was  married  in  Halle  to  The- 
rese  Albertine  Luise,  youngest  daughter  of  L.  A.  von 
Jacob,  professor  of  philosophj^  and  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  a  highly  gifted  lady  of  thor- 
ough culture,  who  has  acquired,  under  the  nam  de  jilume 


of  Talvj,a  well-merited  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  who, 
with  German  love  and  tidelity,  was  a  true  helpmeet  to 
her  American  husband,  in  his  literary  labors,  until  he 
died. 

After  his  return  to  America  in  1830,  Robinson  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  Biblical  literature 
and  librarian  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover. 
Soon  after,  in  1831,  he  founded  and  edited  a  learned 
theological  quarterly,  the  Biblical  Repusitor;/.  which 
subsequently  (in  1851)  was  united  with  the  Bibliothc- 
ca  Sacra,  founded  in  1844,  and  edited  by  himself 
in  conjunction  with  the  Anilover  professors  Edwards 
and  Park,  and  as  such  still  exists.  This  flourishing  jie- 
riodical  contained  in  its  first  volumes,  besides  valuable 
independent  articles,  particular!}-  by  Robinson  and  Stu- 
art, manj'  translations  and  reviews  of  German  works, 
and  was  thus  a  means -of  transferring  the  best  results 
of  foreign  biblical  and  theological  research  to  American 
soil.  In  the  year  1832  Robinson  published  an  improved 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionai-y  of  the  Jiible, 
which  proved  very  successful.  A  year  later  he  issued 
a  smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  for  popular  use,  of 
which  thousands  of  copies  were  spread  abroad  through 
the  American  Tract  Society.  At  the  same  time  he 
published  in  Halle  a  translation,  by  himself,  of  Butt- 
mann's  Gi'eek  Grammar,  which  has  since  then  repeated- 
ly reappeared  in  new  and  improved  editions,  and  was, 
and  is  still,  largely  used  as  a  text- book  in  American 
colleges. 

These  severe  labors,  in  connection  with  his  daily  du- 
ties as  instructor,  undermined  his  health,  and  forced  him, 
in  1833,  to  resign  his  position.  He  removed  to  Boston, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  In  1834  he 
published  a  revised  edition  of  Newcome's  Greek  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  which  was  far  superior  to  the  ear- 
lier editions,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Gospel  harmony.  It  was  based  on  Knapp's  text  of 
the  New  Test,,  and  did  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
the  later  researches  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford, 
and  Tregelles  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism.  At  the 
same  time  Robinson  completed  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  -  Latin  Lexicon,  which  first 
appeared  in  1836,  met  a  great  want,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in 
America.  The  second  and  later  editions  were  enriched 
by  many  additions  from  the  7'hesatniis  of  Gesenius. 
The  most  important  fruit,  however,  of  this  season  of 
leisure  in  Boston  was  the  preparation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Greek  and  Ent/lish  Lexicon  of  the  New  Test.,  which 
at  once  took  the  place  of  the  author's  translation  of 
Wahl's  Claris.  He  made  frequent  use  of  his  predeces- 
sors— Bruder,  Schleussner,  AVahl,  Bretschneider,  and  all 
exegetic  sources  of  importance;  and.  in  the  later  edi- 
tions particularly,  of  the  commentaries  of  De  Wette 
and  Meyer,  which  he  preferred  on  accoimt  of  their 
great  philological  advantages  and  concise  brevity, 
without,  however,  allowing  them  to  disturb  his  Amer- 
ican orthodoxy  in  any  important  point.  This  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  sterling  work  first  appeared  in 
1836,  and  was  at  once  welcomed  as  the  best  English 
lexicon  of  the  New  Test.,  and  reprinted  in  three  differ- 
ent editions  in  England.  A  new  edition,  greatly  im- 
proved and,  in  part,  entirely  altered,  a])peared  in  1850, 
and  made  it  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  likewise  an  almost  complete  concordance,  and  en- 
ables the  student  to  nearly  dispense  with  Bruder.  This 
work  is  a  monument  of  labor  and  industry.  Its  niollo 
is,  "  Dies  diem  docet,"  and  "  Nulla  dies  sine  linea."  The 
exegetical  point  of  view  of  the  author  belongs  to  the 
historico-grammatical  school  foinided  by  Winer,  so  far 
as  it  agrees  with  a  stricter  conception  of  inspiration  and 
a  decidedly  Protestant-orthodox  acceptation  of  all  im- 
portant doctrines.  He  kept  eipially  aloof  from  ration- 
alism and  from  mysticism,  and  was  a  progressive  super- 
naturalist. 

In  the  year  1837,  Prof.  Robinson  received  a  call  as 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  to  the  Union  Theological 
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Seminary  of  New  York,  a  Presbyterian  institution  re- 
ceiitlv  tuiindcd,  which  since  then,  and  chietiy  through 
rrot'.  Itobinson,  has  risen  to  tlie  first  rank  of  theological 
seminaries  in  America,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  An- 
dover  and  Princeton  ;  and  which,  by  his  efforts,  was  en- 
riched, at  an  early  day,  by  the  Van  Ess  library  and  other 
literary  treasures.  He  accepted  the  call  on  condition 
of  his  "being  permitted  to  devote  some  years  (at  his  own 
expense)  to  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
spot  itself  before  entering  upon  his  duties.  On  July  17, 
1837,  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family,  left  the  latter 
in  (Jermany,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Athens  and  Egypt 
to  Palestine.  In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
a  highly  esteemed  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
who  was  an  accomplished  Arabic  scholar,  he  explored, 
with  the  acute  judgment  of  a  critical  scholar  and  the 
devout  heart  of  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  all  the  impor- 
tant places  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  October,  1838,  lie  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  after  having  been  detained  at  Vieima' 
bv  a  severe  illness,  contracted  during  his  travels,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  The  two  following  years,  spent  in 
the  metropolis  of  German  science  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  were  among  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life.  This  pioneer  work,  which  since  then 
has  been  consulted  and  quoted  on  all  questions  of  Bibli- 
cal geography  and  topogra|ihy  by  all  the  scholars  of 
America,  England,  and  Germany,  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  America  and  England  in  the  original,  and  in 
(iermany  in  a  translation  revised  by  jMrs.  Kobinson,  in 
1841,  and  secured  the  immortality  of  the  author's  name, 
plp.fing  him,  in  Biblical  geography,  in  the  same  rank 
with  Bochart,  Reland,  Hitter,  Raumer,  and  Burckhardt; 
as  in  Biblical  philology  he  stands  side  by  side  with 
Wahl,  Gesenius,  and  Winer.  The  Biblical  Researches 
are  based  throughout  on  personal  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  compass,  and  meas- 
uring-tape; on  keen  observation,  strict  regard  to  truth, 
and  sound  and  wholly  independent  judgment,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  no  medi;\>val  traditions 
or  venerable  monkish  legends,  but  was  guided  by  the 
principle,  '•  Prima  historiaj  lex  est,  ne  (jiiid  falsi  dicere 
audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat."  Though  necessarily 
dry  in  many  details,  his  simple  and  massive  slyle  rises 
at  times  to  true  eloquence.  The  work  was  immediate- 
ly received  with  great  favor  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  and  still  continues  to  be  quoted  as  the  first  au- 
thority in  its  department.  We  give  as  examples  three 
criticisms  upon  it. 
Ritter  says  of  it  {Die  Erd/cunde  von  Asien,  viii,  div.  ii,  73) : 

"The  union  of  the  acutest  observation  of  topographic 
and  local  conditious,  like  tliat  of  Burckhardt,  with  nuicli 
preparatory  study,  particularly  the  erudite  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  o(  philological  aud  historical  criticism  as  well 
as  that  of  the  language  of  the  country  by  the  author's  trav- 
elling coini)anion,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  (whom  a  residence 
of  many  yeurs  in  Syria  as  a  missionary  had  made  practi- 
cally ai  home  there),  distinguish  this  work,  which  is  car- 
ried through  in  the  most  conscientious  manner  and  with 
great  vigor  of  body  and  of  mind,  from  all  former  ones  of 
Us  kind,  whereby  tlie  scientific  treatment  of  tlie  subject 
has  only  now  gained  firm  ground  upon  which  the  future 
will  be  able  to  build  up  with  more  success  than  the  past. 
The  competent  Olshausen  remarks  that  no  previous  work 
has  brought  to  light  a  richer  fund  of  new  and  important 
researches  on  Palestine.  The  admirable  principles  of  in- 
vestiiraiiou  developed  and  acted  up  to  therein  will  remain 
a  guiding-star  for  all  future  tr.'ivellers  who  would  under- 
take to  contribute  to  the  iiivestiu'atinii  of  Biblical  antiquity 
ill  the  Holy  Laud  itself,  wherefore  the  work  marks  a  new 
iera  in  Biblical  geography." 

The  committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
its  publication  Our  Work  in  Palestine  (Lond.  1873),  p.  7, 
expresses  itself  as  follows: 

"The  first  real  impulse,  because  the  first  snccessful  im- 
pulse, towards  scienlitic  exiimiinition  of  the  Holy  Land,  is 
due  to  the  American  traveller  Dr.  Kobinson.  lie  it  was 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  work  on  Biblical 
geography  to  be  based  not  on  the  accounts  of  otlicrs,  but 
on  his  own  observatii>ns  and  discoveries.  He  tilted  him- 
self for  his  ambitions  mulertaUiiig  by  the  special  studies 
of  fifteen  years,  mastering  the  whole  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  Mbove  all.cleanngthe  way  for  his  own  research- 
es by  noticing  the  deficiencies  and  weak  points  of  his  pred- 


ecessors. .  .  .  We  shall  not  go  into  the  question  here  of 
his  theories  and  his  reconstruction  of  the  old  city,  on  which 
he  has  had  both  followers  and  opponents.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  remembered  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  the 
first  of  scientilic  travellers.  His  travels  took  him  over  a 
very  large  extent  of  ground,  cnveriug  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  country  from  Sinai  north;  and  his  books  are  still, 
after  thirty  years,  the  most  valuable  works  which  we  pos- 
sess on  the  geography  of  Palestine." 

Dean  Stanlej'  (.1  ddresses  and  Sei-mons  delivered  in  the 
United  States,  October,  1878,  p.  20)  says: 

"Dr.  Robinson,  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was 
the  first  person  who  ever  saw  Palestine  with  his  eyes  open 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  see.  Hundieds  and  thousands  of 
travellers  had  visited  Palestine  before— pilgrims,  seekers 
after  pleasure,  even  scientific  travellers^but  there  was  no 
person  before  his  time  who  had  come  to  visit  that  sacred 
country  with  all  the  appliances  ready  beforehand  which 
were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  he  saw  ; 
and  he  also  was  the  first  person  who  came  there  with  an 
eye  capable  of  observing,  and  a  hand  capable  of  recording, 
ail  that  with  these  appliances  he  brought  before  his  vision." 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  awarded  to 
the  author,  in  1842,  their  Patron's  Gold  Medal;  in  the 
same  year  the  University  of  Halle  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D. ;  and  Yale  College,  in  1844,  that  of 
LL.D. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  1840,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
voted him.sclf  to  his  labors  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  his  literary 
work.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  end  essays,  revised 
his  former  works  for  new  edition.s,  and  in  1845  published 
a  new  and  independent  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  which,  with  other  important 
changes,  made  it  far  superior  to  any  former  work  of  the 
kind  and  won  it  general  acknowledgment.  This  was 
followed  in  1846  by  an  En<jlish  Ilarmoni/,  wilh  the  notes 
adapted  for  popular  use. 

In  1851  Dr.  Robinson  made  a  second  visit  to  Germany 
and  Palestine,  in  which  he  included  Damascus.  The 
valuable  results  of  his  new  investigations  were  laid  down 
in  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  o(  his  Biblical  Re- 
searches, in  1856,  which  was  at  the  same  time  published 
in  (iermany  with  a  translation  of  the  additional  matter 
by  Mrs.  Robinson.  Nevertheless,  this  invaluable  work 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Robinson,  mereh'  a  preparation 
for  a  complete  physical,  historical,  and  topographical 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  considered  the 
chief  labor  of  his  life.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  finish  it;  only  the  first  part,  the  Physical  Ge- 
ography of  Palestine, was  fully  prepared  in  manuscript, 
and  his  faithful  helpmeet  translated  it  into  German  after 
his  death,  and  published  it  in  both  languages  in  1865. 
Repeated  attacks  of  illness  undermined  his  constitution, 
and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes  obliged  him,  in  the 
year  1861,  to  lay  down  his  pen.  It)  INlaj',  1862,  he  set 
out  on  his  fifth  and  last  voyage  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
consult  the  celebrated  oculist  Dr.  von  (Jriife,  in  Berlin, 
who,  however,  could  promise  him  no  permanent  cure. 
Nevertheless,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  intercourse  with 
his  learned  friends  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  refreshed 
his  soul  once  more  by  a  clouded  view  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
On  his  return  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  duties  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, but  was  forced  to  cease  with  the  Christmas  va- 
cation. After  a  short  illness,  he  died  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  Jan.  27,  1863,  universally  esteemed  and  la- 
mented, most  so  b\'  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  his  col- 
leagues, and  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  seminary, 
the  learned  ornament  and  crown  of  which  he  had  been 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Dr.  Robin.son  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and  imposing 
figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later  years;  ofstrotig, 
sound  good  sense;  reserved  and  dry,  though,  when  in  the 
society  of  his  learned  brethren,  often  very  entertaining 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor.  He  was  thorough 
and  indefatigable  in  his  investigations,  somewhat  scep- 
tical by  nature,  but  bowing  in  rcvcretice  to  God's  revela- 
tion; outwardly  cold,  but  warm  inwardly;  ofgreat  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  tender  sympathy ;  a  jilain, serious, solid, 
thoroughly  honorable  character;  and  a  pious,  orthodox; 
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evangelical  Christian.  Though  a  dangerous  opponent 
when  attacked,  he  was  a  lover  of  peace,  avoided  theo- 
logical controversy,  and  adliered  .strictly  to  liis  task  in 
life,  which  he  accomplished  faithfully,  lie  is  the  most 
distinguished  Biblical  theologian  whom  America  has 
brought  forth,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tlie 
I'Jtli  century.  His  Ihirmuny  of  the  Gospels,  his  popular 
Dictionurt/  of  the  Bible  ([)uhlished  by  the  Amer.  Tract 
Society),  his  Greek  and  KiKjlish  Lexicon  of  the  New  Test., 
his  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  based  on  Gesenius,  and, 
above  all,  his  Biblical  Besea)T/ies  in  Palestine,  belong  to 
the  most  useful  works  of  modern  Protestant  theology, 
and  will  long  continue  to  exert  their  influence,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  particularly  in  America. 

iSources. — Next  to  the  works  quoted  above  in  chron- 
ological order,  particular  reference  is  had  to  two  excel- 
lent addresses  by  his  two  colleagues  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary — Profs.  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Koswell 
D.  Hitchcock — which  appeared  soon  after  his  death  un- 
der the  title  The  Life,  Writimjs,  and  Character  of  Ed- 
vard  Robinson,  D.I>.,  lA^.D.,  read  before  the  N.  Y.  His- 
torical Society,  pnblislted  by  request  of  the  Society  (N.  Y. 
18G3).  Dr.  Hitchcock's  address  gives,  at  the  same  time, 
a  tlioroughly  trustworthy  biograpliical  sketch,  partly 
fiiunded  on  the  communications  of  the  family.  See  also 
tlie  noble  tribute  which  dean  Stanley  of  Westminster  paid 
to  Dr.  Itobinson  in  an  address  before  the  students  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Oct.  29,  1878, 
published  in  his  Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered  dur- 
ing a  Visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1879,  pp.  '23-34).  He  holds  him  up  as  the  noblest 
sjiecimen  of  an  American  scholar.  The  original  JNIS.  of 
liobinson's  Biblical  Besearches  and  a  part  of  his  library 
are  in  possession  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}'  in 
New  York.     (P.  S.) 

Robinson,  George  C,  a  INIethodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Hart  wick,  near  Cooperstown,N.  Y., 
Aug.  9,  1833,  and  was  educated  first  at  the  village  acad- 
emy in  Wellsboro,  Pa.;  next  at  Lima,  N.  Y. ;  and  finally 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Yale  College  in  1856.  He 
tlien  studied  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  till  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  entered  the  New 
York  East  Conference  and  took  charge  of  the  First 
Place  jNI.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  transfer- 
red in  1859  to  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  served  the 
Union  Chapel  in  Cincinnati;  but  his  declining  health 
induced  his  generous  society  to  send  him  to  Europe  in 
1860.  In  Germany  he  studied  thoroughly  the  latest 
results  of  theological  inquiry  and  became  master  of  the 
best  learning  of  its  evangelical  teachers,  enjoying  the 
personal  friendship  and  admiration  of  professors  Tho- 
liiek,  Jacobi,  etc.  He  extended  his  travels  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
June,  186"2,  with  rich  acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  im- 
proved health.  But  his  frail  constitution  soon  yielded 
again  to  our  precarious  climate,  and,  after  a  persistent 
conflict  with  pulmonary  disease,  he  fell  at  last,  greatly 
lamented,  Sept.  21,  1863.  Although  so  young,  he  had 
laid  the  broadest  and  deepest  foundation  for  tlie  future. 
To  the  Latin,  Greek,  (ierman,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages he  had  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Syri- 
ac,  and  Chaldee.  He  was  familiar  even  with  much  of 
the  literature  of  these  languages — especially  of  the  Ger- 
man. Several  erudite  and  critical  articles  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  opinion  and  criticism  in  (iermany  respect- 
ing the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  him  in  the  periodi- 
cal journals.  To  great  geniality  of  disposition  he  add- 
ed remarkalile  strength  of  intellect.  Originality  mark- 
ed the  whole  structure  of  iiis  min<l,  and  it  anxiunfed  to 
genius.  A  brief  conversation  could  not  fail  to  convince 
the  hearer  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of  original  and 
precious  thought  on  almost  any  subject  suscejitilile  of 
it.  but  that  this  power  was  spontaneous  to  his  affluent 
mind.  His  preaching  was  characterized  by  it  remark- 
ably;  and  thus  presented  a  singular  fascination,  espe- 
cially to  thoughtt^ul  hearers.  His  congregation  at  Union 
Chapel  in  Cincinnati  established  "  The  Kobinson  Mis- 


sion" in  his  memor}'.  See  Record  of  the  Yale  Class  of 
1856,  ]).  60  sq. ;  'The  (N.  Y.)  Methodist,  Oct.  3,  1863, 

Robinson,  George  Marshall,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  horn  in  Hucklicld,  Mc,  .luly  13,  lX->\.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1850. 
He  studied  theology  at  Newton,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Sidney,  ]Me.,  in  the  siaiimer  of  1853. 
On  leaving  Sidney  in  1854,  he  preached  in  several 
churches,  chiefly  as  a  temi)orary  supply,  the  state  of  his 
health  not  allowing  him  to  take  a  regular  jiastorate. 
For  several  years  before  iiis  death  he  gave  up  preach- 
ing entirely,  and  was  engaged  in  business.  He  died  at 
Livennore,":\Ie.,  April  29,  bs73.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Robinson,  Hastings,  D.D,,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  1793,  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  six- 
teenth wrangler  in  1815,  and  was  felh)w  of  St.  John's 
College  from  1816  to  1827.  He  then  took  the  college 
living  of  Great  VVarley,  Essex.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  tutor  of  his  college,  in  1823  Whitehall 
preacher,  and  in  1S36  select  preacher  before  the  univer- 
sity, honorary  canon  of  Koehester,  and  rural  dean.  His 
death  took  place  May  18, 1860.  He  published  Euripi- 
dis  Electra,  Gr.emendavit  et  Annotationibns  (Lond.  roy- 
al 8vo): — Wpa^nQ  twv' ATroaroXnjr,  Acta  Apostoloi-i/m 
(Cambridge,  1824, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uihors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  St.  Mary's  jiarish,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea. 
He  was  educated  at  AVinchester  School,  was  admitted  a 
probationer  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1603,  and 
perpetual  fellow  in  1605.  He  completed  his  master's 
degree  in  1611,  and  about  three  years  after  became 
chief  master  of  Winchester  School.  He  was  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Winchester,  canon  of  Wells,  and 
archdeacon  of  (Jlouccster.  Having  sided  with  the  jiar- 
ty  that  was  reducing  the  Church  to  the  Presliyterian 
form,  he  lost  the  advantages  of  his  can<inry  and  arch- 
deaconry, but  obtained  the  rectory  of  Hinton,  near  Win- 
chester. He  died  March  30,  1655,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London.  He  wrote  for  the  use 
of  Winchester  School,  Preces ;  Grammaticaiis  quce- 
dam;  Antiquce  JHstoriie  Synopsis  (Oxford,  1816,  8vo), 
printed  togellier:  —  Schohe  Wintoniensis  Phrases  La- 
linm  (Lond.  1654  and  1664): — Anmdes  Mundi  Unirer- 
sales, etc.  (ibid.  1677,  fol.).    See  Chalmers, /:^((;(/.Z'«V^s.  v. 

Robinson,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  H.,  in  August,  1779.  Hav- 
ing studied  under  his  own  minister,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  classical  and  theological  study  with  Kev.  Keed 
Paige,  of  Hancock.  He  received  a  call  to  become  pas- 
tor of  tlie  Church  in  Stoddard,  Aug.  30,  1802,  and,  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  was  ordained  Jan.  5,  1803.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  his  ministry  aiul  life.  Mr. 
Robinson  contiiuied  to  labor  with  vigor  until  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  9, 
18.54.  He  published,  about  1809,  a  pamphlet  in  oppo- 
sition to  LTuiversalism,  a  sermon  on  the  Sujireme  Jiirin- 
ify  of  Jesus  tyirist,  and  others.  See  Sprague,  A  mtals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  4()3. 

Robinson,  John  (h,  pastor  of  the  -'Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers" of  New  England,  was  born  in  1575.  The  Inde- 
pendents, as  they  were  called,  had  their  origin  in  a  jiro- 
test,  not  against  popish  intolerance  ai^d  persecution,  but 
against  Protestant  usurpation  and  bigotry  connected 
with  a  persecution  eipial  in  atrocity  to  the  darkest  pe- 
riod of  papal  domination;  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in 
the  bright  and  golden  age  of  Henry  VHI  and  good 
queen  15ess.  While  renouncing  the  siiiMcmacy  of  the 
pope  and  his  title  to  hendsliip  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  king  assumed  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  tiie 
change  was  from  priestcraft  to  kingcraft,  both  eternally 
incompatible  with  the  teacliings  of  Clirist.  A  little 
hand  whose  consciences  no  chains  could  bind,an<l  whose 
judgments  no  sojiliisins  could  pervert,  rose  up  and  mild- 
ly, but  firmly,  protested  against  such  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  aiul   [>rivate  juilgment,  and, 
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rather  than  submit  to  the  same,  suffered  imprisonment, 
tDrtiirc,  anil  death.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1G02  to 
seek  ret'iiye  in  Holland,  but  the  vile  treacherj-  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  which  they  were  em- 
barked prevented.  The  next  year,  Robinson,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  little  flock,  made  another  eftort;  but  they 
were  ajjain  thwarted  by  untoward  providences.  Final- 
ly, a  company  arrived  at  Leyden  in  1G08.  The  Church 
was  enlarged  by  additions  mostly  from  English  exiles, 
and  numbered  more  than  three  hundred.  Robinson 
was  greatly  respected  by  the  clergy  of  Leyden,  and  also 
by  the  professors  in  the  university.  He  gave  proof  not 
only  of  his  piety,  but  of  his  scholarship.  The  Church 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  quiet  in  this  asylum  of  con- 
science, but  was  pursued  by  the  prelatic  rage  of  the 
bigotecl  Laud.  Holland  was  not  allowed  by  Providence 
to  be  their  rest,  and  they  turned  their  thoughts  across 
the  ocean  to  the  New  World,  where  they  might  enjoy 
freedom  to  worship  God  in  a  heathen  land.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  king  James  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  in  America.  They  made 
a  full  statement  of  their  religious  principles,  keeping 
nothing  back.  The  king  promised  to  connive  as  to 
their  religions  principles  and  practices,  but  could  not 
grant  them  toleration  under  the  great  seal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  j^ear  1620  they  kept  a  da}'' 
of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer;  Robinson  delivered  a  dis- 
course from  1  Sam.  xxiii,  3-4.  It  was  decided  that  part 
of  the  Church  should  emigrate  and  prepare  the  way, 
and  the  remainder  follow  when  their  pastor  could  go 
with  them ;  but  many  could  not  get  ready,  and  had  to 
remain.  Mr.  Brewster,  a  ruling  elder,  was  appointed  to 
go  as  a  leader.  They  were  constituted  as  much  an  ab- 
solute Church  as  the  portion  that  remained.  In  Julj' 
they  held  another  season  of  prayer,  and  the  pastor 
preached  from  Ezra  viii,  21.  On  June  21  they  left 
Leyden  to  embark  at  Delftshaven,  and  went  on  board 
ship  the  day  after  they  arrived.  All  having  assembled 
on  deck,  their  beloved  founder  knelt  and  poured  out 
his  soul  to  God  in  pra3'er  for  the  divine  protection. 
They  believed  thoroughly  not  only  in  a  general,  but  a 
special,  providence,  extending  to  the  minutest  events. 
The  proceeds  of  their  estates  were  put  into  a  common 
stock,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  merchants  to  whom 
they  mortgaged  their  labor  and  trade  for  seven  j'ears,  t^vo 
vessels  were  provided — the  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  and 
the  Muyflotcer,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons.  They 
expended  seven  thousand  pounds  in  provisions  and  stores. 
The  ships,  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  passen- 
gers, sailed  from  Southampton  on  Aug.  5,  1620.  The 
Upeedwell,  proving  leaky,  had  to  put  into  port  at  Dart- 
mouth for  repairs.  On  Aug.  21  they  put  to  sea  again, 
and  by  still  another  providential  interference,  both  ships 
proving  unseaworthy,  they  were  obliged  to  put  back  to 
I'lyiniiiith.  About  twenty  left  the  Speedwell,  and,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  provisions,  went  on  shore;  the  re- 
mainder, one  hundred  and  one  in  number,  went  on  board 
the  M<ii/Jlou-ei;  and  the  shores  of  England  were  lost  sight 
of  forever.  The  company  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  be  faithful  to  God  and  each  other.  But  lit- 
tle remarkable  occurred  during  the  voyage.  There  was 
one  death,  and  one  birth — a  son  of  Stejihen  Hopkins, 
who  was  named  Occanus.  On  Nov.  9  they  caught  sight 
of  the  sandy  cliffs  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  next  day  enter- 
ed the  harbor.  Before  going  ashore,  they  founded  a 
democratic  government,  and  elected  John  Carver  to 
serve  one  year  as  governor  of  the  colony.  They  named 
the  place  I'lymi)uth.  The  first  religious  service  held 
on  land  was  on  Dec.  .SI.  R<ibiuson  had  charged  them 
to  '•foUdw  him  only  so  far  as  he  followed  Christ."  They 
were  faithful  to  the  charge— a  noble  band  (if  (iod-fear- 
ing  and  God-loving  men ;  and  they  left  unchanged  to 
posterity 

"What  here  they  f.innd  — 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

The  only  book  of  Robinson's  writing  was  entitled  Jus- 
tijication  of  SepuntCwn  fioin  the  Church  of  England, 


published  in  1851.  He  died  March  II,  1625.  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nier.  A  itthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Biof/.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
I,  \.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Robinson,  John  (2),  bishop  of  London,  was  born 
at  Cleasby,  Yorkshire,  in  1650,  antl  was  educated  at  Ori- 
el College,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  English 
ambassailor  to  Sweden  in  1683,  and  subsequently  am- 
bassador there  himself.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1708,  in  1710  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in  1714  was 
transferred  to  London.  He  was  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  finishing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  died  in 
1 723.  He  published,  .4  n  A  ccount  of  Sweden  (3d  ed.  1717, 
8vo)  :  —  Sermon  on  Benefits,  etc.,  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
(Lond.  1714,  8vo),  and  others.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibllog. 
s.  v. 

Robinson,  John  (3),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  8, 1768. 
His  college  course  was  pursued  at  \^'innsborough,  S.  C. 
He  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Orange  Presbytery, 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  4,  1793,  and  was  by  the 
presbj-tery  directed  to  visit  Dupin  County,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  In  1800  he  became  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Fayetteville,  but  removed  in  1801  to  Pop- 
lar Tent.  In  1806  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Fayette- 
ville, where  he  resumed  pastoral  labors  and  his  classical 
school.  In  December,  1818,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Tent, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  dj'ing  Dec.  14, 1843. 
Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  consistent  and  elevated  pi- 
ety, large  benevolence,  firmness  of  purpose,  courage,  and 
punctuality.  He  published  a  Eulogy  on  Washington. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  113. 

Robinson,  John  (4),  D.D.,  an  English  clergj'man, 
was  graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  waa 
minister  of  Ravenstondale,  Westmoreland,  and  master  of 
the  free  grammar-school  there.  He  published,  a  Theo- 
logical, Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  (Lond. 
1815,  8vo)  -.—The  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible  (ibid.  1804, 
12mo) : — besides  a  number  of  works  for  schools.  See  Al- 
ii bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Robinson,  John  (5),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
Aug.  14, 1801.  He  was  converted  in  his  fourteenth  j'ear, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1818,  uniting  soon  after 
with  the  Church  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  In  1823  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  South  Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  where  he  la- 
bored, with  a  great  revival  as  a  result.  After  working  un- 
der the  presiding  elder  for  two  years,  he  was  in  1832  re- 
ceived on  trial  as  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  Genesee 
Conference.  In  this  and  in  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence he  labored  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  in 
Starkey,  Yates  Co.,  Jan.  9, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  1868,  p.  155. 

Robinson,  Jonathan  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Suftolk  County,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1816.  He  joined  the  Church 
April  10,  1838,  was  licensed  to  preach  March  14,  1840, 
and  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  June  16,  1844.  He 
went  to  his  last  charge  in  1853,  was  attacked  with  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  which  became  so  aggravated  that 
he  died,  Nov.  6,  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1859,  p.  153.  . 

Robinson,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  April  26,  1815.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  was  dependent  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions to  gain  an  education.  He  graduated  at  IMiddle- 
bury  College  in  1839,  studied  theologv  in  Union  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city,  was  licensed  by  New  York  Third 
Presbytery  in  1842,  and  was  ordained  by  Salem  Presby- 
tery in  1843  as  pastor  of  the  cliurch  at  Washington,  Ind. 
He  labored  subsecpiently  at  Wadsworth,  O.,  then  at 
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Enosburg,  Vt.,  and  for  tlie  last  ten  years  of  liis  life  at 
Steamboat  Kock,  la.  lie  died  Aug.  31,  ISGo.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist.  Aliiumac,  I80G,  p.  223.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Ralph,  a  Presb\'terian  minister,  was 
born  in  Scotland,  \\'iiKlham  Co.,  Conn.,  l\Iarch  12,  1780. 
His  father  and  family  removed  to  Dorset,  Vt.,  where  Ralph 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  agricidtnre.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Jackson,  of  Dorset,  paying  his  board  and  tuition  by 
hislabor;  graduatedatJMiddlebury  College  inl808;  stuii- 
ied  theology  with  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  of  I'ittsford  ;  was 
licensed  to  ]ireach  by  the  Rutland  Association  in  1809, 
and  for  about  a  year  acted  as  home  missionary,  preach- 
ing in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  and  in  two  or  three  towns  in  Ver- 
mont. In  1810  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  two  churches,  viz.  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Granville,  Vt.,  and  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Hartford,  N.  Y.  In  1822  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Marshal,  Oneida  Co.;  in  1828 
of  the  Church  in  New  Haven  ;  in  1830  of  the  Church  in 
Pulaski,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years;  in  18'16  he 
returned  to  the  New  Haven  Church  and  remained  seven 
years;  in  185-1  he  went  to  the  Church  in  East  Mexico, 
and  in  1858  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Constantia. 
Thus  we  have  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  ministerial 
labor — a  life  itself,  which,  from  its  nature,  must  have 
made  a  mark  for  eternity  on  hundreds  of  souls.  He 
died  May  14,  ISlio.  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  intelligent 
and  earnest  preacher  and  defender  of  the  New  England 
or  Edwardian  theology,  a  pioneer  in  temperance  and 
anti-slavery  reform,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  all  the 
benevolent  causes  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  Presh. 
Hist.  Almanac,  180-1,  p.  317;  also  The  Congregational 
Quarterly,  Boston,  July,  18(53;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyelop.  Bibllog.  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
lord  Rokel)y,  was  born  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1733.  Dr.  Blackburn,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated 
him  first  to  Elton,  Yorkshire,  and  next  to  prebend  of 
Grindal,  Cathedral  of  York.  In  1751  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala  in 
the  same  year.  In  1759  he  was  translated  to  the  united 
sees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to  Kildare.  In 
1765  he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  and 
made  lord-almoner  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  He  was  created  baron  Rokeby  of  Ar- 
magh in  February,  1777,  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed 
prelate  to  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  baronet  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William,  his 
brother,  in  1785.  Bishop  Robinson  died  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  in  October,  179-1.  He  was  very  watchful  over 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  The  acts  of  the 
11th  and  12th  of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  securing  to 
bishops  and  ecclesiastical  persons  repayment  for  expen- 
ditures in  purchasing  an(l  building  glebes  and  houses, 
originated  with  him.     See  Chalmers,  Bing.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Robert,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  England,  was  born  at  Swaff- 
ham,  Norfolk,  .Ian.  8, 1735.  In  1749  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  hair-dresser  in  London.  Becoming  a  hopeful  Chris- 
tian under  the  preaching  of  Whitetield,  his  master  re- 
leased him  from  his  indentures,  and  he  returned  to  his 
native  county  and  began  to  preach  as  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist.  He  soon  joined  the  Baptists,  and  in  1759 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  ('hurch  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  very  popular  with  all  classes  of  people. 
Enjoying  peculiar  facilities  for  study  at  Cambri<ige,  he 
improved  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
eilge.  He  was  a  tine  linguist,  and  easily  learned  both 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Between  the  years 
1770  and  1782  he  prepared  and  published  a  translation 
oi Sauriiis  ISermoiis.    He  also  published  in  1770  A  Plea 


for  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  Pastoral 
Letter  Addressed  to  a  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters at  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  this  "J'/ea  excited 
the  most  singular  attention,  and  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  pronounced  that  it  was  the 
best  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  that  had  ever 
been  published.  He  was  invited  to  become  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment,  to  which,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  listen."  Robinson  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works  which,  in  their  day,  enjoyed  a  good  degree 
of  popularity.  Among  them  was  a  translation  of  tlie 
celebrated  essay  of  Claude,  On  the  Composition  of  a  >Ser- 
mon,  and  an  elaborate  work  on  which  he  spent  years  of 
labor — History  (f  Baptism.  Close  and  long-continued 
application  to  study  at  length  produced  its  effect  on 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  June  9,  1790.  Although 
he  was  thought  at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat  towards 
Socinianism,  he  never  lost  the  aftection  and  confidenc'c 
of  his  Church  in  Candjridge.  See  Dyer,  Robinsous 
Life  and  Writings  (Lond.  1796,  4to)  ;  Flower,  Robin- 
son's Miscellaneous  Worlcs,  etc.;  also  the  Annual  Re- 
view, 1805,  p.  464;  Eclectic  Review,  September,  1861; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  iithors,  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Robinson,  Thomas  (1 ),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Wakefield,  in  the  county  of  York,  Aug.  29,  1749. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
place,  the  governors  of  which,  when  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  the  university,  unanimously  agreed  to 
allow  him  a  double  exhibition  (pension).  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  Octo- 
ber, 17G8.  In  1772  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  college, 
and  soon  after  presented  to  the  curacies  of  Witcham  and 
Witchford.  About  two  years  afterwards  he  accejited 
the  curacy  of  St.  Martin's  in  Leicester,  was  chosen  after- 
noon lecturer  of  All-Saints',  and  in  1774  chaplain  to  the 
Infirmarj'.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  weekly  lecturer 
of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  this  church.  Mr.  Robinson  died 
of  apoplexy,  March  24,  1813,  after  preaching  thirty- 
nine  years  in  Leicester.  Among  his  works  are,  Script- 
ure Characters  (Lond.  1789,  12mo;  last  ed.  1860,  8vo): 
— The  Christian  System  Unfolded  (ibid.  1805,  3  vols. 
8vo;  last  ed.  1848,  8vo): — Prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
(ibid.  1812-25,  8vo): — hesides  Addresses,  etc.  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Ruan  Minor -and  vicar  of  St.  Hilary, 
Cornwall.  He  died  in  1814.  He  was  the  author  of, 
A  Few  Plain  Reasons  for  the  Belief  of  a  Christian 
(1800,  8vo)  : — Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Necessity,  and 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  (1803,  8vo). 

Robinson,  "William  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Carlisle,  England,  in  the  begiiuiing  of  the 
18th  century.  Havnig  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of 
London,  he  was  ashamed  to  return  to  iiis  father,  anti  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  On  his  arrival, 
he  began  to  teach  school  in  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  living  the 
life  of  a  correct  and  sober  man.  Soon  after  his  conver- 
sion, he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  Log  College.  He  was  received  under 
the  care  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  on  April  1, 
1740,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May  27  following.  On 
Aug.  14,  1741,  he  was  ordained  in  New  Brunswick  sine 
titulo.  Until  1746  he  labored  as  missionary  in  Virginia, 
and  on  March  19  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick  to  that  of  New  Castle,  with  a  view  of  bis 
becoming  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  St.  George's, 
Del.  But  in  April  following,  before  he  had  been  in- 
stalled, his  death  occurred.  There  remains  little  doc- 
umentary testimony  concerning  him;  but  there  is  a 
uniform  tradition  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and 
benevolent  man,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective preachers  of  his  day.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  92. 
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Robinson,  William  (2),  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  lather  of  Or.  E.  Robinson,  was  born  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Ang.  1."),  ITol.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in 
the  school  of  Mr.  Tisdale  in  Lebanon,  entered  the  soph- 
omore class  in  Yale  College  in  1770,  and  graduated 
in  1773.  In  1775  he  returned  to  New  Haven  to  study 
theology,  united  with  the  Church  in  Vale  College,  May 
5,  177(5,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May  29.  In  the 
summer  of  177f<,  ^Ir.  Kobinson  was  chosen  to  a  tutorship 
in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  one  year,  preaching 
in  the  towns  adjacent.  He  was  invited  in  December, 
1778,  to  settle  in  Southington,  which  call  he  accepted, 
but  was  not  ordained  until  -June  13, 1780.  So  limited  was 
liis  income  that  he  was  obliged  to  devote  considerable 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  retired 
from  active  duties  in  September,  1820,  after  a  ministry 
of  forty-one  years  and  two  months,  and  died  in  1825 
on  the  anniversarj'  of  his  birth.  See  Spra.gu.e,  Annuls 
q/' the  A  me?:  Pulpit,  ii,  131. 

Robinson,  William  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Ky.,  in  1825.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1851,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  North  Indiana  Conference  in 
1852,  In  1854  he  was  admitted  into  full  membership, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  in  May,  and  on 
July  11,  1855,  he  died.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1855,  p.  619. 

Rob'oam  ('Po/3oa/.(),  the  Greek  form  (Ecclus.  xlvii, 
23 ;  Matt,  i,  7)  of  the  name  of  king  Kehoboam  (q.  v.). 

Hoc.     See  IJoK. 

Rocaberti,  Juan  Tomas  de,  a  Spanish  prelate, 
was  born  at  Perelada,  Catalonia,  March  4, 1G27.  While 
very  young,  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  the 
Convent  of  Cerona,  but  later  removed  to  that  of  Valen- 
cia. In  10G6  he  was  provincial  of  Aragon,  was  elected 
general  of  the  order  in  1G70,  and  in  1G76  was  nomi- 
nated archbishop  of  Valencia  by  Charles  II.  This 
prince  twice  made  him  viceroy  of  that  province,  and  in 
1695  gave  him  the  title  of  "  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
faith."  He  died  at  Madrid  June  13,  1G99.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  principal  works:  Alimento  Espiritual, 
Colidiano  Exercioio  de  Meditaciones  (Barcelona,  1668)  • 
—  Teolo(jia  Misticu  (ibid.  1699): — De  Romani  Pontificis 
A  uctontdte  (Valencia,  1691-94).  The  last-named  work, 
though  held  in  great  esteem  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  not 
so  regarded  in  France,  where  it  was  considered  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  forbade  its  sale  in  1695.  Rocaberti  also  collected 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense  all  the  works  which  up- 
held the  pontifical  authority  and  infallibility.  This  col- 
lection is  entitled  Bibliotheca  Pontijicia  Maxima  (Rome, 
1695-99).  As  general  of  his  order,  he  edited  the  works 
of  several  Dominicans  which  had  never  before  appeared. 
See  Antonio,  /iibl.  Ilispana  Nova, — Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Rocca,  Angiolo,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
in  Rocca  Contrada,  Naples,  in  1545.  In  1552  he  took  the 
habit  among  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  afterwards 
continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  Venice,  Perugia,  and  Pad- 
ua, receiving  the  title  of  doctor  of  ilivinity  at  the  Universi- 
tyof  Padua  in  September,  1577.  In  1579,  Fivizani,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Augustinians,  invited  him  to  become  his 
secretary.  Pope  Sixtns  V  placed  him  in  the  Vatican  in 
1585,  and  conlided  to  his  superintendence  those  editions 
of  the  IJible,  the  coimcils,  and  the  fathers  issued  from 
the  apostolical  press  during  his  pontiticate.  In  1595 
Clement  VIH  made  him  apostolical  sacristan  and  titular 
bishop  of  Tagaste,  in  Numidia.  He  jjresented  his  large 
and  excellent  library  to  the  Augustinian  monastery  at 
Rome  (Oct.  23, 1G14),  on  condition  that  it  should  always 
be  open  to  the  public.  He  died  April  8,  1620.  Among 
liis  works  are,  Jiildidlheca  Apostolica  Witicana:  —  Bi- 
bliot/iecii  T/ieolo/jira  et  Scripturalis : — Notm  in  Novum 
Textiimentiim : — J)c  Piitientia : — De  Cometis : — Oliserra- 
tionvs  in  VI  Libras  Elerjantiurum,  etc.:   and  Obsercu- 


tiones  de  Lingua  Latina,  etc.  (1719,  printed  together, 
2  vols.  fol.). 

Roch,  St.,  a  wonder-worker  of  the  Romish  Church, 
respecting  whom  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
born  at  IMontpellier,  abt)ut  A.D.  1295;  that  he  visited 
the  towns  of  Italy  during  an  epidemic  to  nurse  the  sick, 
and  effected  cures  by  the  might  of  his  prayers;  that  he 
subsequently  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  there 
imprisoned  during  several  j-ears  on  the  charge  of  being 
a  spy;  and  that  he  died  in  1327.  It  is  said  that  while 
himself  sick  of  the  plague,  and  lying  in  a  hovel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piacen^ia,  he  was  saved  from  starvation 
by  a  hound,  who  brought  him  bread  from  time  to  time. 
The  stories  of  his  descent  from  a  royal  stock  and  of  his 
having  attained  the  cardinalate  are  wholly  fabulous. 
Various  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him 
after  his  death.  A  plague  which  broke  out  at  Costnitz 
during  the  sessions  of  a  coiuicil  was  stilled  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  "the  blessed  confessor  and  physician  Rochus." 
It  is  said  that  his  body  was  stolen  in  1485  and  brought 
to  Venice;  but  Montpellier,  Turin,  Antwerp,  and  other 
towns  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  relics  of  St.  Roch, 
and  churches  and  chapels  bearing  his  name  are  found  in 
all  the  important  towns  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  A 
Confraternitas  S.  liochi,  a  Murbo  Epidemice  Liberutoris, 
has  existed  in  Rome  since  the  close  of  the  loth  century, 
and  was  endowed  with  rich  privileges  and  exemptions  by 
popes  Alexander  VI,  Leo  X,  and  Pius  IV ;  and  associa- 
tions bearing  similar  names  were  formed  at  Bologna, 
Venice,  Turin,  Aries,  and  Antwerp  —  one  having  been 
founded  in  the  place  last  named  so  late  as  1685.  St. 
Roch  is  commemorated  Aug.  IG.  Seeylc/a  Sanctorum, 
Aug.  iii,  380-414. — Herzog,  Reul-Encgldop.  s.  v. 

Rochechouart  (IMoitTESiART ),  Marie  Made- 
LAiNE  Gahriki.le  DE,  abbess  of  Fontevrault.  was  born 
in  1645.  The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  IMortemart.  she 
was  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  the  beauty  which 
rendered  her  sister,  Madame  de  Montespan.  so  famous. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  took  the  veil  at  Bois,  and  in 
1670  became  abbess  and  superior  of  the  Order  of  Fonte- 
vrault. She  was  well  read,  and  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  of  her  own.  After  her  death,  which 
occurred  Aug.  15,  1704,  there  were  found  among  her 
papers  several  dissertations  on  piety,  morals,  and  criti- 
cism. One  is  entitled  Question  sur  la  Politesse,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Recueil  de  Divers  Ecrils,  by  Saint- 
Hyacinthe  (Brussels,  1736).  See  Gallia  Christiana. — 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rochemore,  Piehke  Joseph,  was  bishop  of  Mont- 
pellier in  1802.  He  refused  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  Nismes,  where  he  was 
vicar-general.     He  died  in  1811. 

Rochet,  a  linen  garment  worn  by  bishops  under 
the  cliimere  (q.  v.).  The  word  appears  tirst  about  the 
13th  century,  being  called  sarcos  at  Cambrai  and  saroht 
by  John  of  Liege.  The  Council  of  Buda  (1279)  men- 
tions it  as  the  white  camisia,  or  rosetta.  worn  under  the 
cappa,  or  mantle,  when  walking  or  riding.  Between 
1305  and  1377  the  popes  introduced  it  at  Avignon,  but 
it  was  of  far  earlier  date,  having  been  in  common  use  in 
the  7th  century,  and  identified  with  the  Hnea  prescribed 
by  the  Ordo  Romanus.  In  the  following  ages  the  bish- 
ops were  obliged  by  the  canon  law  to  wear  their  rochet 
whenever  they  appeared  in  public;  and  this  practice 
was  long  kept  up  in  England,  but  has  been  abandoned 
since  the  Reformation,  except  in  Parliament  and  in 
Convocation,  over  the  scarlet  haliit.  Secidar  prelatic 
prothonotaries,  and  canons  who  had  the  right  to  use  it, 
put  it  on  over  the  vestis  talaris  before  robing  for  mass. 
The  rubric  of  the  First  Common-Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI  prescribes  that  the  bishop  shall  wear  tlie  rochet  at 
communion.  The  rochet,  according  to  Lyndwood,  was 
sleeveless,  and  worn  by  the  server  to  the  priest,  and  by 
the  latter  in  baptizing.  The  chief  difference  between  this 
garment  and  the  surplice  was  that  its  sleeves  were  nar- 
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rower  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  modern  full  sleeve 
is  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  bishop  Overall.  Before 
and  after  the  Kefurmation,  till  Elizabetli's  time,  the 
rochet  was  always  of  scarlet  silk,  but  bishoj)  Hooper 
changed  it  for  a  cliimere  of  black  satin.  Bale  describes 
the  clergy  wearing  white  rochets  of  raines  (linen  of 
licnnes  or  Rheims),  or  fine  linen  cloth. — Walcott,  ^ac. 
A  rchceal. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet.;  Eden,  Theol.  Diet.; 
Garilner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.     See  Ornaments. 

Rochus,  a  carver  of  San  Lucar,  Spain,  whose  princi- 
pal business  was  to  make  images  of  saints  and  other 
po])ish  idols.  Convinced  of  the  errors  of  Komanism,  he 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  and  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  seal-engraver  only.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
had  been  retained  as  a  sign,  and  a  papal  inquisitor  pass- 
ing asked  him  if  he  would  sell  it,  and  the  price,  Ro- 
chus gave  the  price,  and  the  inquisitor  offered  him  half 
the  money;  upon  which  Rachns  replied,  "I  had  rather 
break  it  in  pieces  than  take  such  a  trifle."  "  Break  it 
in  pieces  if  you  dare."  said  the  inquisitor.  Rochus  took 
a  chisel  and  cut  off  the  nose  of  the  image,  for  which  of- 
fence he  was  burned. 

Rock  (properly  i'pO,  or  nilS,  ntrpa).  Palestine  is 
a  mountainous  and  stony  country,  abounding  in  caves 
and  fastnesses  where  the  inhabitants  sought  shelter 
fmm  sudden  invasions  of  enemies,  and  where  bands  of 
robbers  frequently  formed  their  dens.  Thus  when  the 
Benjamites  were  overcome,  they  secured  themselves  in 
the  rock  Rimmon,  and  David  hid  himself  from  Saul  in 
the  caves  of  Adullam,  Engedi,  and  INIaon.  These  ra- 
vnies  furnish  a  great  number  of  defensible  positions, 
which  have  been  the  scene  of  many  deadly  struggles, 
from  the  days  of  the  Canaanites  down  to  the  present 
hour.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  dark -gray  limestone, 
which,  though  it  has  a  most  saddening  aspect  of  bar- 
renness and  desolation,  is  very  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, being  easily  worked  into  terraces,  which  give  sup- 
port to  tlie  soil,  and  facilitate  the  fertilizing  process  of 
irrigation.  Travellers  who  now  visit  the  land  are  dis- 
yjosed,  at  the  first  view,  to  doubt  the  ancient  accounts 
of  its  fertility;  they  can  scarcely  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  these  barren  wastes  were  the  promised 
land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey;"  but  a  more  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  country  affords,  abundant 
evidence  that  its  present  sterility  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  its  government,  which,  affording  no  security  either 
for  life  or  property,  prevents  the  husbandman  from  till- 
ing the  soil  when  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  shall  reap 
its  fruits.  Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  said  that  a  coun- 
try of  limestone  rock  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  in 
rewarding  the  labor  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  worst 
in  spontaneous  produce.     See  Cave;  Hill. 

Hock  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figurative 
sense  of  the  ancestor  of  a  nation,  the  quarry  whence 
it  was  derived  ( Isa.  li,  1  ).  It  is  also  used  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  of  God,  as  the  "  Rock,"  i.  e.  the  strength 
and  refuge  of  his  people  (Deut.  xxxii,  4;  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
3;  Psa.  xviii,  2).  The  rock  from  which  the  Hebrews 
were  supplied  with,  water  in  the  desert  was  a  figure  or 
type  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x,  4).  So  the  term  ?-ock  is  used 
of  the  grand  doctrine  of  Christ's  eternal  supremacy, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system  (Matt. 
xvi,  18).     See  Stone.' 

Rock,  Daniel,  a  learned  Roman  Catholic,  was  born 
at  Liverpool,  England,  in  1799,  and  educated  at  Old  Hall, 
Herts,  and  in  the  English  College,  Rome.  After  serving 
the  mission  in  London  for  two  years,  he  became  domestic 
chajjlain  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1^40  took 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Buckland,  Berks,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1854.  On  the  reintroduction  into  England 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy  (1852),  he  was  one  among  those 
first  made  canons  of  Southwark.  He  died  Nov.  28, 1871, 
Rock  published,  Hiervrcjia,  or  the  Holt/  Sacrijice  of  the 
ADls.-!  (Lond.  1833,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1850,  8vo)  -.—  The 
Chunk  of  our  Fathers,  etc.  (vol.  i,  ii,  ibid.  1849,  8vo ; 
vol.  iii,  1853-54):  —  Transubsfaiitiatiou  Vindicated:  — 


The  Ah/sfic  Crown  of  Mary;  also  minor  publications. 
See  AUihone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihlioy.  s.  v, 

Rockv^ood,  LiiiiM  BritTON,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Wilton,  N,  II.,  April  8,  IMKi.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1839,  and  entered 
the  Antlover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  also  remained  two  years,  graduating 
in  1843.  He  was  ordained  to  the  (iospel  ministry  in 
1845,  and  became  the  financial  agent  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  in  18,50, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  the  same  until  1858,  when 
he  accepted  the  position  of  district  secretary  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  of  New  York,  and  subs'equcntly 
of  that  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  died  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  May  7, 1872.     (W,  P,  S.) 

Rococo,  a  name  given  to  the  very  debased  style 
of  architecture  and  decoration  which  succeeded  the  first 
revival  of  Italian  architecture.  It  is  ornamental  design 
run  mad,  without  principle  or  taste.  This  style  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  and  Belgium  during  last  century, 
and  in  France  during  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing figure  is  an  example  from  an  altar  in  the  Church 
of  St.  James,  Antwer|). 
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Rococo  Ornament. 

Rod  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representative  of  sev- 
eral different  Hebrew  words,  and  consequently  has  va- 
rious significations  in  the  Scriptures  ("i^jn,  choter,  a 
shoot,  Prov.  xiv,  3 ;  Isa.  xi,  1 ;  Pjsp,  mukkCl,  a  tu-iy, 
Gen.  XXX,  37-39,  41 ;  xxxii,  10;  Exod.  xii,  11  ;  Numb, 
xxii,  27;  1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  43;  Jer.  i,  11;  xlviii.  17; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  9;  Hos.  iv,  12;  Zech.  xi,  7,  10,  14;  else- 
where in^^,  matteh.  a  stick,  e.specially  for  walking  or 
smiting ,  or  uilS'iiJ,  shebet,  the  baton  of  office ;  pa/if^of). 
It  signifies  a  wand  or  walking -staff:  as  Moses'  rod 
(Exod,  iv,  2,  4),  Aaron's  rod  (vii,  9),  Jonathan's  rod 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  27).  The  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
the  visible  means  chosen  by  the  Almighty  for  the  in- 
strument of  his  wonders  in  Egypt,  at  the  I.'ed  Sea,  and 
in  the  wilderness.  The  rod  of  Moses  is  sometimes  called 
"the  rod  of  God"  (Exod.  iv,  20;  Vii,  9,  12, 19,  20;  viii, 
.5,17;  ix,  23;  x,  13).  Aaron's  rods,  which  miraculously 
blossomed  and  brought  forth  almonds,  was  laid  iqi  as  a 
memorial  in  the  holy  place  (Numb,  xvii,  8,  10;  Ilcb, 
ix,  4).  As  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  instrumental- 
it  v  of  Moses'  and  Aaron's  rods  attracted  the  attention  of 
neighboring  nations,  it  is  not  extraordinary  if,  in  course 
of  time,  these  personages  were  interwoven  with  mythol- 
ogy (see  Willemer,  ))e  Baculo  Mosis  [Viteb.  ICSO]), 
It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  Aaron's  rod, 
which  in  its  serpent  state  devoured  the  serpent-rods  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians,  was  the  |inil.ily|ie  of  (lie  cadu- 
ceus,  or  wonder-working  rod  of  Mercury,  which  was  fig- 
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ured  as  entwined  with  two  serpents.  Aaron's  rod  was 
caused  to  blossom  miraculously  and  bring  t'ortli  almonds 
(Numb,  xvii,  8)  to  show  (iod's  election  for  the  priest- 
hood. I'arkhurst  thinks  that  the  rods  of  the  chiefs 
among  the  Israelites  were  of  the  almond-tree,  to  denote 
vigilance,  that  being  an  early  tree,  flowering  before  all 
others.  The  shepherd's  staff  is  called  "  a  rod ;"  and  the 
tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  was  to  be  taken  from 
'•  whatsoever  passed  under  the  rod,"  i.  e.  from  whatso- 
ever reipiired  the  shepherd's  care  (xxvii,  3"2 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii,  13;  Ezek.  xx,  37;  Mic.  vii,  14).  The  terra 
"  rod"  also  means  a  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  this 
sense  is  applied  figuratively  to  Christ  as  a  descendant 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xi,  1).  "  Rod"  is  used  to  designate  the 
tribes  of  Israel  as  springing  from  one  root  (Psa.  Ixxiv, 
2 ;  Jer.  x,  16).  It  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  power  and 
authority  (Psa.  ii,  9 :  cxx,  2 ;  cxxv,  3 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  17 ; 
Ezek.  xix,  11;  Kev.  ii,  27);  of  that  which  supports  and 
strengthens,  a  stay  or  staff  (Psa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Isa.  iii,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxix,  6);  and  of  the  afflictions  with  which  God 
disciplines  his  people  (Job  ix,  34;  Heb.  xii,  6,  7).  (See 
Cooper,  Hist,  of  the  Rod  in  all  Countries  and  Ages  [2d 
ed.  Lond.  1877].)     SeeScKPTRK;  Staff. 

A  peculiar  use  of  rods  is  afforded  in  the  instance  of 
those  of  poplar  and  hazel  (more  properly  the  wild  al- 
mond) which  Jacob  partially  peeled,  and  set  in  the  wa- 
ter where  Laban's  cattle  drank,  and  b}'  looking  at  which 
they  brought  forth  speckled  and  ring-streaked  j'oung. 
Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  effect  thus  pro- 
duced :  whether  it  was  natural  or  miraculous ;  whether 
the  sight  of  the  rods  had  naturally  such  an  effect  on  the 
animals'  perceptions  as  to  influence  the  markings  of 
their  offspring,  in  the  manner  that  children  often  re- 
ceive marks  before  birth,  from  some  object  that  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  mother's  mind,  or  whether  it  was 
a  special  operation  of  God  in  Jacob's  favor,  which,  in 
fact,  seems  clearly  intimated  in  Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12.  where 
Jacob  declares  himself  to  have  been  guided  on  this  sub- 
ject by  God  in  a  dream.  The  Latin  fathers  considered 
the  case  as  natural,  the  Greek  as  miraculous,  which  is 
also  the  prevailing  o|)inion  of  modern  commentators, 
who  consider  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  cause 
(the  use  of  variegated  rods)  would  now  certainly  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.     See  Poplar. 

li/iabdomanci/,  or  divining  by  rods,  became  a  common 
superstition  or  idolatrous  custom  among  the  Jews,  aris- 
ing, doubtlessly,  from  the  ideas  of  supernatural  agencj' 
attached  to  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  Hos.  iv.  12-  "My  people  ask  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them."  It  was 
performed,  first,  bj'  inscribing  certain  characters  on 
small  rods,  and  then  drawing  them,  like  lots,  out  of  a 
vessel;  secondly,  by  measuring  the  rod  in  spans,  and 
saying,  alternateh',  words  expressing  a  negative  and  an 
affirmative,  and  then  determining,  according  to  the  last 
span,  whether  negative  or  affirmative,  to  do  the  intended 
action  or  not;  thirdly,  by  erecting  two  sticks,  repeating 
a  charm,  and  then  determining  by  certain  rules,  accord- 
ing as  the  sticks  fell  backwanl  or  forward,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.     See  Divination. 

Rodanim.     See  Douamim. 

Rodburne.     See  Kldborne. 

Rodgers,  Ebenezer,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
jSIardi  10,  17ss,  in  tli('  IJlaina  valley,  Monmouthshire, 
England.  He  studied  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kilpin  of 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
admitted  into  the  Baptist  College  at  Stepney,  London, 
wliere  he  spent  four  years.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  he  came  to  America  on  secular  business, 
intending  to  return  in  a  few  months.  He  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  State  (then  Terri- 
tory) of  Missouri,  and  for  a  time  relinquished  his  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  his  native  land.  A  Baptist  church 
was  soon  formed  at  (Jliariton,  about  175  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Jlr.  Rodgers  was  ordained  its  pastor,  though 
he  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  this  one  locality-,     lie 


engaged  in  teaching  in  order  to  defray  expenses  of  liv- 
ing. This  itinerant  life  continued  for  about  sixteen 
years,  during  which  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
about  fifty  churches.  In  1832  he  visited  Wales,  and  in 
1834  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  Alton  and  Upper 
Alton,  111.,  but  after  a  year  gave  his  undivided  service 
to  the  latter.  He  then  resigned,  but  immediately  be- 
came pastor  of  two  or  three  other  churches.  He  contin- 
ued preaching  and  acting  as  trustee  of  Shurtleff  College 
until  his  death.  May  25, 1854.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  681. 

Rodgers,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  in 
1785.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
his  education  was  limited  to  that  which  could  be  ac- 
quired in  the  common  school.  He  owed  much  to  his 
early  religious  training,  and  in  childhood  he  had  been 
so  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  that  in  later  years,  planted  on  this  founda- 
tion, he  stood  unmoved  amid  hosts  of  heresies.  He 
dated  his  conversitm  from  his  fourteenth  year.  In  1819 
he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  the  then 
new  colony  of  Hammond,  St,  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
was  licensed  March  23,  1823,  and  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist June  9,  1824.  For  a  number  of  years  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  in  Hammond  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
churches.  He  also  gave  a  partial  supply  to  a  church  in 
the  township  of  Oswegatchie,  where  he  finally  settled  as 
stated  supply  in  1827,  and  was  installed  as  the  regular 
pastor  May  13,  1839.  In  1848  failing  health  rendered 
regular  labor  impossible,  and  he  resigned  this  charge, 
although  he  continued  to  labor  for  short  periods  in  other 
fields.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1863.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  a  re- 
markable man,  and  he  proved  himself  an  efficient  and 
successful  workman.  His  pulpit  services  were  charac- 
terized by  rich  scriptural  knowledge,  great  earnestness, 
and  deep  spiritualitv.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imunac, 
1865,  p.  114.     (J.L.S.) 

Rodgers,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Aug.  5,  1727.  After  studying  theology, 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Newcastle  in  Oc- 
tober, 1747.  After  this  he  went  to  Virginia,  but  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  preach  there,  he  went  to  Maryland, 
and  early  in  1748  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  on 
March  16, 1749,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  George,  where  his  ministrations  proved  very 
acceptable.  In  1754  he  spent  some  months  in  Virginia 
as  substitute  of  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  during  the  latter's 
absence  in  England.  In  1762  he  was  himself  appointed 
by  the  Sjniod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  visit 
England  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  family  reasons  obliged 
him  to  decline.  In  1765  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1807.  In  1765  he  dissolved  his  relation  with 
the  Church  of  St.  (ieorge,  and  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation in  New  York.  In  1768  he  was  made  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During 
the  Revokitionary  war  he  showed  himself  devote<l  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  was  several  times  consult- 
ed by  Washington.  In  May,  1776,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  (Jreenfield,  Conn.,-  but  being  appointed 
chai)lain  to  general  Heath's  brigade  on  York  Island,  be 
at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign in  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  business 
calling  him  to  Georgia.  On  his  return,  in  April,  1777, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  New  York  Stare  Cim- 
vention  in  session  at  Esopus,  and  afterwards  served  the 
Council  of  Safety  in  the  same  capacity,  as  well  as  the 
first  Legislature  of  the  State  under  the  new  constitution. 
In  1780  he  removed  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  in  1782 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of  Lamington,  N.  J., 
when,  in  1783,  the  close  of  the  war  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  New  York,  where  he  resumed  his  former  connec- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  after  April,  1785. 
Shortly  after,  he  was   appointed   vice-chancellor   of 
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the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
and  in  1789  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Philadel|)hia.  In  liSOi)  his  health  became 
greatly  impaired,  and  he  died  May  7,  Iisil.  Besides 
some  miscellaneous  articles  in  connection  with  the  Epis- 
copal controversy,  and  several  Sei'iuoris  in  the  American 
Preucher,  Dr.  Kodgers  published  A  Sermon  before  a 
Masonic  Lodge,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  (1779): — A  Xa- 
iional  Thanksgivitig  Strmun  (1783) : — A  Sermon  on  (he 
Jk'uth  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  (1794) : — anil  A  Sermon  ut 
the  Opening  of  the  Cedar  Street  Church  (1808).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Avier.  Pulpit,  iii,  154. 

Rodgers.  Ravaud  Kearney,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  in  New  York,  Nov.  3,  1796.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  K.  B.  Rodgers,  M.D.,  surgeon  in  the 
lievolutionary  army,  practicing  phj'sician,  and  professor 
in  the  inedical  department  of  Columbia  College,  New- 
York  city.  His  grandfather,  John  Rodgers,  D.D.,  was 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  in  New  York,  founder  of 
the  Brick  Church,  and  the  first  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1789.  In  the  year  1815  Ravaud  K. 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  and  in  1818  he  grad- 
uated at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1820 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Sandy  Hill 
and  Glenn's  Falls  Presbj'terian  churches,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
mained ten  years  in  that  field.  He  was  an  ardent,  no- 
ble, earnest  young  preacher,  and  associated  with  Drs. 
Bullions,  Proudfit,  Prime,  and  others  in  the  Bible  cause, 
education,  and  all  great  works  of  social  improvement 
and  philanthropy.  With  a  voice  of  trumpet  power  and 
glowing  eloquence,  he  was  a  favorite  at  all  great  public 
meetings  and  anniversaries,  and  a  leader  in  every  good 
work,  (jenial,  warm-hearted,  and  generous,  he  was  a 
general  favorite.  In  the  year  1830  he  received  a  call 
i'rom  tlie  Presbj'terian  Church  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and,  accepting  the  same,  was  installed  pastor;  and  at 
that  place,  and  in  the  Synod  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, he  left  the  impress  of  a  pure  and  useful  life.  No 
minister  of  that  State  was  more  generall}^  known  or 
more  universally  respected.  On  all  social  occasions  his 
presence  was  indispensable  as  the  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  of  men.  As  a  member  and  officer  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies — whether  General  Assembly,  Sj'nod,  or 
Presbytery — his  great  excellence  of  character  and  pe- 
culiar executive  ability  were  illustrated.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  stated  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Sj-nod,  and 
a  more  faithfid,  popidar,  and  accomplished  servant  never 
filled  that  office.  His  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
otlicial  duty,  his  punctuality  in  attendance,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church,  and 
liis  clear,  incisive,  and  able  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  always  at  his  command,  rendered  him 
an  authority  in  the  courts  of  the  Church.  He  was  a 
model  pastor,  knowing  all  his  people  and  their  families. 
He  called  his  own  sheep  by  name ;  he  carried  them  in 
his  heart,  and  went  about  among  them  to  do  them  good, 
for  he  was  their  trusted  counsellor  and  confidential 
friend.  He  entered  his  pulpit  with  sermons  thoroughly 
prepared,  which  he  delivered  with  energy,  life,  and  pow- 
er. Even  down  to  old  age  he  was  strong  in  the  work 
of  the  ministrj-,  and  at  seventy-five  could  outwork  many 
of  his  younger  brethren.  As  he  drew  near  to  fourscore, 
he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  which  he  had  held  un- 
broken for  forty -five  years.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  in  the  home  of  his  daughter  he  spent 
the  calm  and  beautiful  evening  of  a  long,  laborious,  and 
honored  life.  He  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  Chris- 
tian, the  divine  presence  being  as  real  to  him  as  the 
light  of  the  sun;  and  living  in  that  light,  he  was  as 
ready  to  die  as  to  live ;  for,  "  whetlier  living  or  dying,  he 
was  the  Lord's."  He  died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  13,  1879. 
(\V.  P.  S.) 

Rodigast,  Sajiuei.,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Gray  Convent  in  Berlin  from  1698  to  1708,  and  previous- 
ly adjunct  professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Philip  J.  Spener  to  the  time 


of  his  death,  in  1705.  His  claim  to  recognition  in  this 
place  lies  in  his  having  composed  the  hymn  Was  Gott 
that,  das  ist  icohlgethun  (1675),  which  has  become  a 
classic,  and  is  used  wherever  the  German  tongue  is 
known.  It  was  a  favorite  with  Frederick  William  HI 
of  Prussia,  and  was  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  June  11,  1840.— Herzog, /("eaZ-AHc^Wo;;.  s.  v. 

Rodiger,  Emil,  doctor  and  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  born  Oct.  13, 
1801,  at  Sangerhausen.  In  1821  he  left  the  gymnasium 
at  Halle,  and  entered  the  university  for  the  study  of 
theology  and  philology.  In  1828  he  commenced  liis 
lectures;  in  1830  he  was  made  extraordinarv,  and  in 
1835  ordinary,  professor  of  Oriental  languages.  In  1860 
he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  died,  Jinie  15,  1874. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Zeitschrift  der 
deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  which  review 
also  contains  a  great  many  of  his  articles  pertaining  to 
Oriental  literature.  He  wrote,  Cominentatio,  quo  Viil- 
ijata  Opinio  de  Interpretihiis  Arab.  TAbr.  V.  T.  f/istor, 
Refut.  (Halle,  \m») -.—Chrestom.  Syr.  c.  Gloss,  (ibid. 
1838): — De  Origine  et  Indole  Arabicce  Librorinn  V.T. 
Nistoricorum  Interpretaiionis  Libri  Duo  (ibid.  1829). 
But  his  main  work  is  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's 
great  Novus  Thesaunjs  Philolog.-ciilicus  Linguce  Itebr.  et 
Chuld.  V.  T.  (Lips.  1853).  He  also  edited  several  edi- 
tions of  his  Teacher^s  Hebrew  Grammar.  See  Lite- 
rarischer  Handweiser,  1874,  p.  236 :  Schneider,  Theolo- 
gisches  Jahrbuch,  1875,  p.  375  sq. ;  Winer,  Theologisches 
llandbuch,  i,  58 ;  ii,  737  ;  Fiirst,  Bibiiotheca  Judaica,  iii, 
162;  Steinschneider,  BiUiographisches  Handbuch,  p.  52 
sq. ;  and  Index  to  vol.  i-xxx  of  the  Zeitschrift  der 
deutschen  morgenl.  Gesellschaft.     (B.  P.) 

Rodon.     See  Derodon. 

Rodriguez,  Girao,  called  Father  Joao,  a  Portu- 
guese missionary,  was  born  near  Lisbon  in  1559.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1576,  and  in  1583  went  to 
Japan,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  soon  spoke  the  dialect  of  Nagasaki  with 
fluency,  received  the  protection  of  the  government,  and 
consequently  escaped  the  persecutions  to  which  the  oth- 
er missionaries  were  subjected.  He  returned  to  Europe 
late  in  life,  and  died  in  1633.  His  principal  work  was 
printed  at  Nagasaki,  and  was  entitled  A  rte  da  Liiiyua 
do  Japao  (1604).  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
Laudresse  and  annotated  by  Remusat  (1825).  Rodriguez 
also  wrote  letters  on  the  persecutions  to  which  Chris- 
tians were  subjected  in  Japan,  entitled  Cartas  Annuos 
de  Nangazachi  dos  Annos  1604  e  1605,  transl.  into  Latin 
(Antw.  1611-12)  and  into  Italian  (1808-10) :— .4 ««?(«« 
de  1609  e  1610  (Rome,  1615).  Some  smaller  works  of 
Rodriguez  appeared  at  Rome  in  1615  and  1632.  See 
Antonio,  Bibl.  Ilispana  ;  Pages,  Bibliogr.  Japonuise. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Roe  is  properly  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  n^2S, 
tsebiijah  (Cant,  iv,  5;  vii,  3),  which  is  the  fem.  of  "^33, 
tsebi,  the  HoK-buck  (so  called  from  its  beauty,  Dent,  xii, 
15,  22;  xiv,  5;  xv,  22;  1  Kings  iv,  23;  elsewhere  im- 
properly "roe,"  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  1  Chron.  xii,  8;  Prov.  vi, 
5 ;  Cant,  ii,  7,  9,  17  ;  iii,  5 ;  viii,  14;  Isa.  xiii,  14  ;  "  beau- 
ty," 2  Sam.  i,  19).  These  are  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine apijcllations  of  an  anteldjie,  which  was  considered 
the  very  im|wrsonation  of  beauty  ;  and  so,  in  the  later 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  i.e.  from  Isaiah  downward,  it  is  al- 
ways used  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  is  rendered  by  such 
terms  as  "  glory,"  "  beauty,"  "  ornament,"  "  delight,"  etc. 
The  word  was  not  only  found  in  the  various  Arama;an 
dialects  of  Western  Asia,  but  has  spread  to  nations  where 
we  should  Iiave.little  expected  to  find  it,  as  those  of  the 
extreme  south  of  Africa.  Thus  the  elegant  sjiringbok 
of  the  Cape  Colony  {A  ntilope  euchore),  an  animal  nearly 
allied  to  the  gazelles  of  Asia,  is  named  tsehi  by  the  Be- 
chuanas,  and  tesbe  by  the  CaftVes.  The  Sept.  generally 
renders  the  word  by  SopKf'i£ ;  and  this  is  given  in  the 
New  Test,  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Syriac  tabilha 
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(Acts  ix,  36),  wliicl)  is  but  the  feminine  form  with  the 
ts  Sdfteneil  to  t  by  the  dropiiinfi  of  the  sibilant. 

The  animal  in  ((uestion  is  tiie  dorcas  gazelle  of  the 
moilern  Orientals  {Anfilope  tlorcds),  the  most  abundant 
of  all  the  nmiinants  inhabiting  Palestine  and  its  vicin- 
ity in  a  state  of  freedom.  It  appears  to  be  replaced  in 
the  surrounding  regions  by  what  some  naturalists  con- 
sider as  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  species,  and  oth- 
ers are  disposed  to  view  as  only  local  varieties  of  the 
same.  Thus  in  Asia  iSIinor,  extending  southward  into 
Syria  and  eastward  into  Central  Asia,  there  is  the  ahu 
(.1  lit  Hope  siih(iutlurosa),  with  rather  stouter  horns  than  the 


Kuebuck  (Antilope  ihrcas). 


gazelle ;  in  ^Yestern  India  the  kalsepi  (.1 .  Bennettii,  Sykes ; 
A.  com,  II.  Smith),  closely  like  the  gazelle,  but  higher 
on  the  limbs,  with  the  tail  entirely  black,  and  scarcely 
gregarious;  all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
lives  the  ariel  gazelle  (A.  Arabicu),  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  A.Jorcds  except  by  being  somewhat 
darker  in  color,  and  usually  a  little  sliglitor  in  furm.  On 
the  continent  of  Africa  we  have,  in  the  north  of  Abys- 
sinia, tiie  A.  ScEiniHeriiiijii  of  KUppel,  an  animal  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  gazelle,  with  boldly  lyrate  horns, 
and  associating  in  pairs;  on  the  western  side  of  the 
desert,  the  kevel  {A.  kevella),  nearer  the  gazelle,  but 
with  the  horns  compressed,  more  annidatcd,  and  lyrate; 
an<l.  tinally,  in  the  southern  half  of  tiie  continent,  the 
springbok  {A.fiichore)  and  the  blessbok  {A. pijgarga), 
large  species  with  lyrate  horns,  and  the  sides  and  flanks 
marked  with  conspicuous  dark  bands,  which  enclose  a 
white  patch  on  the  buttocks.  Tliese  merge  into  anoth- 
er group,  chiefly  inhabiting  North  Africa,  containing  the 
mhorr  and  the  addra.  See  Pvgaug.  Of  all  these  spe- 
cies the  Isehi  properly  includes  only  the  A.  dorcas  and 
A.  Arabicd;  and  in  all  prol)abilitv  these  were  not  dis- 
tinguished, but  supposed.  Stanley  {Si/r.  and  Palest,  p. 
207)  says  that  the  signitication  of  the  word  Ajalon,  the 
valley  "  of  stags,"  is  still  jnstilied  l)v  "  the  gazelles  which 
the  peasants  hunt  on  its  mountain  slopes."  Thomson 
(Land  and  Book,  i,  252)  says  that  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali ''  abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day."    See  Ante- 

LOl'K. 

So  elegant  is  the  form,  so  light  and  slender  the  limbs, 
80  graceful  the  movements,  so  shy  and  timid  the  dispo- 
sition, of  the  gazelle  that  the  Oriental  genius  has  ever 
delighted  to  make  it  the  representative  of  female  love- 
liness. The  eye  in  particidar  is  large,  soft,  liipiid,  lan- 
guishing, and  of  the  <leepest  black — iiualities  which  are 
HO  admired  in  the  eyes  of  an  Oriental  woman  that  to 
say  "she  has  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle"  is  the  most  Matter- 
ing compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  beauty.  The  poetry 
of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  is  full  of  such  allusions,  while 
the  lightness  an<l  fioetness  of  tlie  creature  att'ord  similes 
by  which  to  illustrate  the  activity  and  grace  of  the 
youthful  man.  David,  in  his  excpiisite  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  calls  his  friend  "  the  gazelle 


of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  i,  10) ;  and  in  the  Song  of  Songs  the 
comparison  is  frequently  interchanged  between  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than 
the  compound  simile  in  ch.  iv,  6V  Ashael,  the  broth(  r 
of  Joab,  was  "as  light  of  foot  as  one  of  the  gazelles  in 
the  Held"  (2  Sam.  ii,  18 ) ;  and  the  (Jadites  who  gatheretl 
to  David  in  the  wilderness  were  "men  of  might,  .  .  . 
whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  who  were 
as  swift  as  gazelles  upon  the  mountains"  (1  Chron.  xii, 
8).  The  gentle  Tabitha  of  Joppa,  the  loving  and  be- 
loved (Acts  ix,  3G),  was  doubtless  so  named  because 
of  her  beaut}^  real  or  fancied.  The  gazelle  was  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten  b,y  the  law  of  Moses,  as  it  is  a 
typical  ruminant.  It  seems  to  have  even  been  a 
standard  of  lawfid  and  proper  food  —  "  Thou  mayest 
eat  flesh,  .  . .  even  as  the  gazelle  ...  is  eaten"  (Deuf. 
xii,  15,  22).  Whereas  hitherto  they  had  eaten  the 
flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds  only  on  occasions  of 
these  being  oflfered  in  sacrifice,  now  that  they  were 
aboiit  to  become  a  settled  and  an  agricultural  people, 
they  might  kill  and  eat  their  domestic  animals  with- 
out an}'  such  restriction,  as  freely  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  the  gazelles  which  they  took  in  hLmting. 
It  is  [irobable  that  this  animal  formed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  animal  food  of  the  Hebrews,  not  only  in  their 
desert  wanderings,  but  before  and  after  their  captivity  in 
Egypt.  The  venison  which  Isaac  loved,  and  which  Esau 
took  with  his  quiver  and  his  bow,  and  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  kid  when  this  latter  was  suitably 
dressed  ((Jen.  xxvii),  was  doubtless  the  flesh  of  the  ga- 
zelle. To  this  day.  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  the  plains 
of  Beersheba  are  the  haunts  of  vast  flocks  of  these  agile 
creatures,  and  still  the  pastoral  Arabs  hunt  them  there 
and  make  savory  meat.     See  (Jazelle. 

The  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt  present  us  with  nu- 
merous examples  of  gazelle-hunting.  Sometimes  a  bat- 
tue is  depicted,  in  which  all  the  game  of  the  country  is 
driven  before  the  hounds.  In  such  scenes  the  great 
predominance  given  to  the  gazelle  shows  how  large  a 
proportion  this  animal  bore  to  other  quarrv.  Some- 
times the  capture  of  the  wild  animal  alive  was  the  ob- 
ject desired  ;  in  this  case  it  was  either  trapped  or  snared 
in  some  way,  or  shot  with  blunt-headed  arrows,  and  the 
hunter  is  seen  leading  home  the  gentle  gazelle  by  the 
horns.  Occasionally,  too,  this  was  accomplished  by 
throwing  the  lasso,  as  wild  horses  are  now  taken  on 
the  South  American  pampas.  Large  herds  of  gazelles 
were  kept  by  the  Egyptian  land-holders  in  their  parks 
and  preserves,  like  deer  with  us.  Frequently,  however, 
the  hounds,  which  were  held  two  or  three  in  leash,  wore 
loosed  after  the  fleet-footed  antelope,  and  pulled  it  down 
by  sheer  running,  the  hunter  running  on  foot,  which 
implies  that  the  course  coidd  not  have  been  long.  At 
present,  however,  though  large  herds  of  gazelles  are 
common  enough,  anil  the  sport  of  chasing  them  is  as 
keenly  relished  as  ever,  no  breed  of  dogs  cultivated  in 
the  East  has  a  chance  of  bringing  one  down  in  a  fair 
ojjen  run.  They  are  hunted  by  the  Aral)s  with  a  falcon 
and  a  greyhounil.   The  repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  ujiou 
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the  head  of  the  animal  so  bewilder  it  tliat  it  falls  an  easy  1 
jirey  to  the  greyhound,  wliich  is  trained  to  watch  the 
liiglit  of  the  falcon.  Many  of  tliese  antelopes  are  also 
taken  in  pitfalls,  into  which  tliey  are  driven  by  the 
shouts  of  the  hunters.  (See  Addison,  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  ii,  340  ;  Kitto,  Phijs.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  392  ; 
and  Burckhardt,  iXotes,  p.  220.)  The  group  of  ante- 
lopes to  which  this  article  is  devoted,  geiierically  named 
GazMa  by  some  naturalists,  is  thus  characterized :  the 
horns,  which  are  permanent,  and  present  in  both  sexes, 
are  lyrate,  with  solid  bony  cores.  The  lachrymal  sinus- 
es are  distinct  and  movable,- the  interdigital  pits  and 
inguinal  pores  are  large.  The  knees  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  tufts  of  hair.  A  dark  streak  runs  through 
tlie  eye.  The  inside  of  the  ear  is  marked  with  lines,  oc- 
casioned by  the  alternation  of  bands  of  white  hair;  the 
color  of  the  sides  and  flanks,  some  hue  of  warm  brown, 
is  separated  from  the  white  of  the  belly  by  a  dark  line. 
The  nose  is  sheep-like. — Fairbairn.  See  Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  127  scj. ;  Bible  Educator,  ii,  135. 
See  r)KKi{. 

In  I'rov.  V,  19,  tlie  word  Roe  represents  the  Heb.  ?/fla- 
lali',  nP"\  properly  the  female  ibex  or  youmj  she-yoat; 
here  used  as  an  epithet  for  a  lovely  woman  (Bochart, 
Bieroz.  i,  899;  Gesen.  Thesuur.  s.  v.  h'J"^).     See  Goat. 

YofXG  Roe  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv,  5)  stands 
for  the  Heb.  o'pker,  ^SV  (from  the  root  aphar',  "'S^', 
to  he  whitish),  the  Arabic  algophro,  which  denotes  the 
calf  or  fawn  of  a  stag  (iiil).  It  occurs  in  no  other  book 
of  Scripture,  is  unknown  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  and 
appears  to  be  only  a  poetical  application  of  a  term  more 
strictly  belonging  to  fawn-like  animals;  for  in  the  above 
•passage  it  is  applied  to  couples  feeding  in  a  bed  of  lil- 
ies— indications  not  descriptive  of  young  goats  or  stags, 
but  quite  applicable  to  the  Antilo]nne  groups  which  are 
characterized  in  (JrifHth's  Cuvier,  in  subgenus  X  Cephul- 
ophns,  and  in  XI  Neotraipis,  both  furnishing  species  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  graceful  diminutive  structures, 
several  of  which  habitually  feed  in  pairs  among  shrubs 
and  geraniums  on  the  hilly  plains  of  Africa.  And  as  thej' 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  in  request  among  the 
wealthy  in  warm  climates  for  domestication,  we  may 
conjecture  that  a  species  designated  by  the  name  of 
Opher  (^E",  perhaps  alluding  to  T^S^X,  Ophir,  or  even 
Africa)  was  to  be  found  in  the  parks  or  royal  gardens 
of  a  sovereign  so  interested  in  natural  history  as  Solo- 
mon was,  and  from  the  sovereign's  own  observation  be- 
came alluded  to  in  the  truly  apposite  imagery  of  his 
poetical  diction  (Cant,  iv,  12).  Among  the  species  m 
(piestion,  in  which  both  male  and  female  are  exceeding- 
ly similar,  and  which  might  have  readied  him  by  sea  or 
by  caravan,  we  may  reckon  Cephalophus  Grimmia,  C. 
perpusilla,  C.  phikmtomba,  all  marked  by  a  small  black 
tuft  of  hair  between  their  very  short  horns;  as  also  the 
Xeofraf/us  pi/fpnea,  or  guevei,  the  smallest  of  cloven- 
footed  animals;  and  the  madolka,  with  speckled  legs;  all 
these  species  being  natives  of  Central  Africa,  and  from 
time  immemorial  brought  by  caravans  from  the  interior 
lor  sale  or  presents. — Kitto.     See  Hind. 

Roe,  Azel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Setauket,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1738.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1756,  and 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark 
Mountains  (now  Orange),  N.  ,1.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  1759  (or  1760), 
and  was  ordained  sine  titulo  by  t!ie  same  presbytery 
about  two  years  after.  In  the  atitutnn  of  1763  he  was 
installed  pastor  at  Woodbridge,  N.  .1.  During  the  Revo- 
lution he  proved  himself  an  earnest  friend  of  the  colo- 
nies. Mr.  Roe  was  trustee  of  tlie  College  of  New  Jerse_v 
for  twenty-nine  years  (1778-1H07),  a  member  of  the  first 
(ieneral  Assembly  in  1789,  and  moderator  of  that  body 
in  1802.  He  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1800.     He  died  of  an  affection  of  the  throat. 


Dec.  2, 1815.     See  Sprague,  ^nn«/s  of  the  Ante?:  Pulpit, 
iii,  232. 

Roe,  Charles  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methocb'st 
Episcopal  Churcli,  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and 
received  his  license  to  preach  when  about  twenty-three 
years  old.  In  1853  he  was  received  on  jjrobation  in  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  in  wliich  he  labored  until  the 
conference  of  1857  granted  him  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  until  his  death  by  consump- 
tion, Sept.  27, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Conf.  1860, 
p.  330. 

Roebuck.     See  Rok. 

Roebuck,  J.  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Association,  was  born  in  Leeds,  England,  Feb.  14, 
1816.  He  was  awakened  at  about  the  age  of  liftcen 
years,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  apijointed 
to  the  Sheffield  circuit.  Wliile  laboring  in  Manchester 
he  had  a  public  debate  with  Roliert  Owen,  the  founder 
of  socialism,  in  which  he  showed  great  skill.  Removing 
to  Glasgow,  he  still  continued  his  services  against  Owen- 
ism,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
He  died  Dec.  20,  1840,  of  tlisease  of  the  throat.  He  con- 
ducted for  a  time  The  Temperance  Journal,  See  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Roeh.     See  HARoiiH. 

Roell,  Herman  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Protes- 
tant divine,  was  born  in  1653  at  Doelberg,  Westphalia. 
He  studied  first  at  Unna  and  then  at  Utrecht,  but  upon 
the  breaking-ont  of  tiie  war  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Gottiiigen.  This  place  becoming  unsafe,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  studied  at  IMarburg,  and  afterwards  at  Hei- 
delberg. He  then  went  to  Basel  and  Zurich,  and  in 
1676  he  again  visited  the  United  Provinces,  spending 
two  years  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leydeii. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Hervorden, 
and  held  that  position  until  her  death  in  1680,  when  he 
was  appointed  preacher  to  Albertine,  princess  of  Orange. 
In  1686  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Uni- 
versii;y  of  Franeker,  and  in  .June,  1704,  was  appointed  to 
the  divinity  chair  of  Utrecht,  which  he  retained  with 
great  reputation  until  his  death,  July  12,  1718.  Among 
his  publications  are,  Commentarius  in  Principium  Epis- 
tolm  Pauli  ad  Ephesos  (Utrecht,  1715,  4to ): — a  Con- 
tinuation, with  An  Ereyesis  on  Colossians  (ibid.  1731, 
4to):  —  Exjylicatio  Catecheseos  Heidelbergensis  (ibid. 
1728): — Exeyesis  in  Psalmum  Ixxxix  (Diiisburg,  1728, 
8vo)  : — Gulichii  Analysis  et  Compendium  Librorum  Pro- 
pheticorum,  etc.  (Amherst,  1683, 4to): — Oratio  Inauyu- 
ralis  de  Reliyione  Rationali.  See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Roeska,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  sister  of  Thi- 
alfe  and  servant  of  Thor. 

Rogatiaiii,  one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which 
Donatism  subdivided  itself.  They  took  their  name  from 
tlieir  leader,  Rogatiis,  and  flourished  in  Mauritania  Ca;- 
sariensis  (A.D.  372-373). 

Rogation  Days  (Lat.  royare,  to  beseech)  are  the 
three  davs  immediately  before  the  festival  of  Ascension. 
About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  Mamertus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  upon  the  prospect  of  some  particular  calami- 
ties that  threatened  his  diocese,  appointed  that  extraor- 
dinary prayers  and  supjilications  should  be  offered  vip  with 
fasting  to  God  for  averting  those  impending  evils  upon 
the  above-mentioned  days;  from  which  supplications 
(called  by  the  (ireeks  litanies,  by  the  Latins  royations) 
these  days  have  ever  since  been  called  Royation  days. 
The  calamity  referred  to  was  a  terrible  fire  which  raged 
in  the  city  of  Yienne,  Danphiny,  and  which  suddenly 
went  out  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  bishop.  Tlie 
same  result  followed  his  supplications  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  second  great  tire.  Such  is  the  assumed  miracle 
(Thompson,  Philos.  ofMayic,  ii,  291).  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  these  days  were  continued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  perambulation  (().  v.)  of  the  cir- 
cuits of  parishes.     In  the  Cliurch  of  England  it  has 
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been  thought  fit  to  continue  the  observance  of  these 
days  as  private  fasts.  There  is  no  office,  or  order  of 
prayer,  or  even  a  single  collect,  appointed  for  the  Koga- 
tion  days  in  the  Prayer-book;  but  there  is  a  homily 
appointed  for  Rogation  week,  which  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  first  three  to  be  used  on  the  three  Rogation 
days,  and  the  fourth  on  the  day  when  the  parish  make 
their  procession.  The  days  Avere  called  in  Anglo-Saxon 
gany  daecjas ;  the  old  form  of  the  name,  "gang  days,"  still 
lingering  in  the  north  of  England.  There  was  considera- 
ble opposition  to  the  observance  of  rogations  during  the 
fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost — a  time  which 
was  one  continued  festival  in  the  early  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  does  not  keep  Rogationtide,  and  even 
drops  the  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the 
fifty  davs.  See  Bingham,  Christian  Antiq.  xxi,  2,  8; 
Bltint,  hicf.  of  T/ieol.  s.  v.;  Eden,  T/ieol.  Did.  s.  v.; 
Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rogation  Sunday,  the  Sunday  immediately  pre- 
ceding Rogation  days  (q.  v.). 

Rogation  Week,  the  next  week  but  one  before 
Whit-Sunday.    See  Rogation  Days. 

Rogda,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  Russian  hero 
who  slew  the  serpent's  son  Tugarin  of  Bulgaria,  in- 
vincible to  anj'  person  born  of  a  woman.  Tugarin  in- 
tended to  challenge  the  prince  Vladimir  to  mortal  com- 
bat because  he  had  married  Lepa,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bulgarians,  against  her  father's  will,  and  Lepa 
made  known  the  secret  of  Tugarin's  invulnerability  to 
her  husband.  Rogda,  who  had  been  taken  from  his 
mother's  womb  by  means  of  an  incision  made  after  her 
death,  went  forth  and  successfully  encountered  the  gi- 
ant.—VoUmer,  Wurterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Rogel.     See  En-rogkl. 

Ro'gelim  (Heb.  Rogelim',  Q"'?5'1,  treaders,  i.  e. 
fulkr.i;  Sept.  'PioytWifi),  a  place  in  Gilead,  the  resi- 
dence of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  xix,  31).  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  present  Ajlihi,  the  principal  village  of  Jebel 
Ajlun,  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name,  between  Jerash 
and  ed-Dcir  (Jabesh-Gilead). 

Roger  OF  Hexham,     See  RiciiAun. 

Roger  OF  Hoveden,  an  English  historian  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived  be- 
yond 1204,  but  the  exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
Henry  II  in  confidential  services,  such  as  visiting  mon- 
asteries. He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  was  in 
the  Church,  and  also  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford. 
After  Henry's  death  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
writing  of  history,  and  composed  annals  from  731,  where 
Bede  left  off,  to  1202,  the  third  year  of  king  John.  These 
annals  were  first  published  by  Saville  among  the  Histo- 
riciAnr/Uci{lbQ!);  reprinted,  Frankfort,  l(i01,f(il.).  Yos- 
sius  says  that  he  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  Northum- 
brian kings  and  a  life  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  See  Chal- 
mers, Bioff.  Diet.  s.  V.  "  Hoveden." 

Roger  OF  WENnovicH,  an  ancient  English  historian, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  embraced  the  monastic  life  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  died  May  6,  1237.  He 
published  Ro(jeri  de  Weudorcr  Chronica,  xive  Floi-es 
Ilistoriarum  (formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew  Paris), 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  ,1.  A.  (liles  (Lond.  1849,  2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  ]>ict.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihlioy.  s.  v. 

Roger,  Abraham,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  em- 
barked for  the  East  Indies  about  1640,  and  was  pastor 
at  the  Dutch  factorv,  Palicat,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
for  ten  years.  He  die<l  about  1G70.  From  the  inter- 
course he  had  with  the  Brahmins  he  has  given  a  valu- 
al)lc  account  of  their  religion  and  customs — La  Vraije 
Repri'miiiation  di-  la  licliyioii  dr.s  Jirainiiics  (Amherst, 
1670,  4to).     See  Darling,  Ci/rlop.  Bihliofj.  s.  v. 

Rogereens,  so  called  from  John  L'ogers,  their  chief 
leader.     They  aiipeared  in  New  England  about  1G77. 


The  principal  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  denomination 
was,  that  worship  performed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  a  species  of  idolatrj'  which  they  ought  to  oppose. 
In  consequence  of  this  they  used  a  variety  of  measures 
to  disturb  those  who  were  assembled  for  public  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Daniel,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  born  in 
1573,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow.  He  became  minister 
of  Haversham,  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards  of 
Weathersfield,  Essex.  His  death  took  place  in  1652. 
His  publications  are :  David's  Cost  (Lond.  1619,  8vo)  : — 
Practical  Catechism  (ibid.  1633,  4to;  1640):  —  Baptism 
and  the  LorcVs  Supper  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1635,  4to;  again, 
1636): — Matrimonial  Honor  (ibid.  1642, 4to): — Xaaman 
the  Syrian  (lectures  on  2  Kings  v,  9-15)  (ibid.  1642- 
50,  fol.) :  —  Prediction  concerning  King  Charles  I  and 
A  rchbishop  Laud  (ibid.  1692).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihli- 
og.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Elymas  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  jNIadison,  Conn.,  Feb.  10, 181,5.  Though  reared 
in  humble  life,  he  had  devoted  Christian  parents;  they 
being  poor,  however,  and  unable  to  support  their  large 
family,  when  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  live  with 
strangers,  and,  being  the  only  colored  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, was  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  were 
prejudiced  against  his  race.  His  meagre  advantages 
for  gaining  an  education  were  thereby  lessened  and  his 
dithculties  increased.  He  returned  home  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  labored  with  his  father  until  he  accepted  a 
situation  in  the  family  of  major  Caldwell,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  wanted  a  person  who  would  work  for  his 
board  and  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school.  In 
1833  he  became  a  communicant  of  the  Talcott  Street 
congregation  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Now  he  determined 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1836  entered  the  Oneida 
Institute  in  Whitesborough,  N.Y., where  he  remained  five 
years,  teaching  for  his  support  during  the  winter,  and 
studying  for  the  ministry  during  the  other  portions  of 
the  year,  until  he  graduated  in  1841.  He  immediately 
removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  principal  of  the  public 
school  for  colored  children,  and  there  he  continued  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Eli  F.  Cooley  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall.  He  was  li- 
censed bj'  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  Feb.  7, 1844,  and 
in  1845  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Witherspoon  Street  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1846 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Plane  Street  Church,  Newark, 
N.  .J.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  Nov.  5,  1860, 
when  he  went  to  Africa,  with  the  object  of  travelling  in 
the  interests  of  the  African  Civilization  Society,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  work,  died  at  Cape  Palmas,  Jan. 
20,  1861.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  fine  gifts,  and  re- 
markable poetic  talent.  Dr.  Maclean,  ex-president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  says  of  him,  "This  truly 
good  man  ought  to  be  held  in  respect  by  all  who  have 
any  regard  for  simple  and  unaffected  pietj*.  My  esti- 
mate of  his  character  was  a  high  one."  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  temperance  hymns  and  two  poems,  one. 
The  Re])€al  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Considered ;  the 
other,  on  The  Fugitive-  Slave  Law.  He  published  a 
ThanLigiving  Sermon,  and  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Men 
of  Business  (Phila.  1835, 8vo).  See  AVilson,  Presh.  Uist. 
Almanac,  1862,  p.  191.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Rogers,  Ezekiel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Weathersfield,  Essex,  England,  in  1590.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Benet  College  in  1604,  and 
that  of  M.A.  at  Christ's  College  in  1608,  becoming  the 
chaplain  of  Sir  Francis  Barringron  at  Hatfield,  Essex. 
After  five  or  six  years,  Sir  Francis  bestowed  ujmn  him 
the  benefice  of  Rowley,  Yorkshire,  where  he  exercised 
his  ministry  for  at)out  twenty  years,  when  he  was  si- 
lenced for  nonconformity,  though  he  was  allowed  the 
profits  of  his  living  for  two  years  longer,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  nominating  his  successor.      Restless  under  the 
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restraints  upon  his  liberty,  Mr.  Rogers  came  to  America 
in  IO08,  where  he  commenced  a  new  settlement  in  April. 
1G39,  and  was  ordained  in  the  following  December.  He 
continued  to  labor  in  this  parish  until  his  death,  Jan.  23, 
IGGO.  Mr.  Rogers  gave  his  library  to  Harvard  College, 
and  his  house  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Kowley  for  the 
support  of  the  (iospel.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
Amcr.  Pulpit,  i,  120. 

Rogers,  George,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
in  1741,  and  was  for  more  than  lifty  years  rector  of 
Sproughton,  near  Ipswich.  He  published  a  Sermon 
(1790,  8vo) :— f  «Ve  Sermons  (1818.  12mo) ;  and  edited, 
with  a  memoir,  the  Sermons  of  Rev.  Edward  Ecunson 
(1806,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Gentleman's  Mag.  183G,  i,  555; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  A  utJiois,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  George  W.  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Holderness,  N.  H., 
Feb.  2, 1812,  and  was  converted  March,  1830,  joining  the 
Church  in  1832.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  as  local 
preacher  in  1838,  and,  after  preparation,  entered  the  reg- 
ular work  in  1843.  In  1864  he  became  supernumerary, 
in  1865  effective,  in  1867  superannuated,  and  died  at  the 
house  of  his  son  in  Salem  the  next  year.  See  Minutes 
if  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  104. 

Rogers,  Hester  Ann,  an  eminent  saint  in  the 
early  annals  of  Methodism,  was  born  in  Macclesfield, 
England,  in  1756.  Her  father,  a  pious  man,  died  when 
she  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  his  peaceful  end  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  her  mind.  She  was  at  first 
greatly  prejudiced  against  the  JMethodists;  but  her  in- 
terest in  them  was  aroused  by  hearing  one  of  their 
preachers,  and,  although  her  mother  threatened  to  turn 
her  out  of  doors  in  consequence,  deepened,  until,  on  a 
visit  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  her  native  place  in  her  twentieth 
year,  she  fully  joined  them.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Roe,  and  in  1784  Wesley  promoted  her  marriage  with 
James  Rogers,  one  of  his  most  effective  preachers,  with 
whom  she  lived  happily,  occupied  in  all  evangelical  la- 
bors, until  her  death,  in  1794,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
fifth  child.  She  was  a  model  of  Christian  purity  and 
zeal,  filling  the  office  of  female  class-leader,  and  often 
addressing  public  congregations  with  remarkable  pa- 
thos and  power.  For  twenty  years  she  had  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  experience  of  perfect  love.  Her  Journal 
has  been  published,  also  her  Life,  as  a  part  of  Methodist 
literature.  See  also  Stevens,  Women  of  Methodism,  p. 
98  sq. ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Isaiah  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  In  July,  1846,  he 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine  Conference ;  and  when 
the  conference  was  divided,  August,  1848,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  East  INIaine  Conference.  He  was  super- 
annuated June  20, 1849,  and  hold  that  relation  until  his 
death,  at  Benton,  Me.,  June  20, 1852,  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  80. 

Rogers,  John  (1),  an  English  divine  and  martyr, 
was  born  about  1500.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  holv  orders,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  There  he  met  Tyndale  and  Cov- 
erdale,  through  whom  he  was  led  to  renounce  popery. 
He  married  at  Antwerp,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Wittenberg,  which  oflice  he  retained  until  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.  In  1548  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, invited  by  bishop  Ridley,  and  was  presented  with 
the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret  Moyses  and  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  both  in  London,  May  10,  1550.  Bishop 
Ridley  made  him  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  and  rector  of  Chigwell,  Aug.  24,  1551,  and,  later, 
divinity -reader.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  entry  of 
queen  Mary  into  London  (Thursday,  Aug.  3,  1553),  he 
denounced  Romanism  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  urging  the 
people  to  continue  steadfast  in  the  doctrines  taught  in 
king  Edward's  day.  For  this  he  was  summoned  before 
the  privy  council,  but  defended  himself  so  ably  that  he 


was  released.  On  Aug.  18  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St.  Paul's,  from  which  he 
refused  to  make  his  escape,  though  frequently  urged. 
After  six  months  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  wliere 
his  confinement  was  aggravated  by  every  species  of 
severity.  In  January,  1555,  he  was  tried  i)efore  (iardi- 
ner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  burned 
at  Smithfield.  Feb.  4,  which  sentence  he  bore  with  great 
constancy  and  patience.  He  translated  from  Jldanc- 
thon,  A  Wei(jhinf)  and  Considerinf/  of  the  Interim  (Loud. 
1548,  16mo);  and  was  compiler  of  the  first  authori/.ed 
English  Bible  prepared  from  Tyndale's  MSS.,  Cover- 
dale's  translation,  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Thomas  Matthew:  The  Byble,  in  vhich  is  continntd 
the  Olde  and  Newe  Testaments,  etc.,  hy  Thomas  Matthew 
(1537,  fol.).  It  was  printed  by  (irafton  and  Whitchurch, 
and  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Lambetii,  Bod- 
leian, St.  Paul's,  and  other  libraries.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, he  wrote  an  account  of  his  examinations, 
and  also  other  papers,  which  were  providentially  pre- 
served, and  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time. 
They  may  be  found  in  Fox's  Martyroloyy,  p.  415.  See 
Chester,  lAfe  of  Rogers  (Lond.  1861, 8vo) ;  Strype,  Cran- 
mer ;  British  Reformers,  \o\.\yi;  also  AWxhon^,  Diet,  (f 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  born 
probably  in  1565,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding.  He  was  minister  of  Chacomb, 
Northamptonshire,  from  1587  to  1620,  the  j'ear  of  his 
death.  His  published  work  is  a  Discourse  on  Christian 
Watchfulness,  etc.  (Lond.  1620,  8vo).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (3),  an  English  Puritan  divine,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of  Hemming- 
ham  in  1592,  minister  of  Haverhill  in  1603,  and  was  af- 
terwards minister  of  Dedham,  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1630.  His  works  are :  Sirfy  Memorials  of  a  Godly  Life : 
—  Treatise  of  Love: — Doctrine  (f  Faith  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
1627  ;  6th  ed.  1634, 12mo) : — Exposition  of  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  (ibid.  1650,  fol.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclopoidia  Bibiio- 
graphica,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (4),  a  Congregational  preacher,  was 
born  probably  at  Assington,  England,  and  came  with 
his  father  to  New  England  in  1636.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  having  studied  medicine 
and  theology.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ipswich  in 
1656,  where  he  remained  until  he  became  president  of 
Harvard  College,  August,  1683.  He  died  July  2,  1684. 
See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (5),  a  Congregational  minister,  and 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  July  7, 1666,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1684,  was  ordained  at  Ips- 
wich, Oct.  12,  1()92,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1745.  His  works 
are:  Death  the  Wages  of  Sin  (1701); — Election  Sermon 
(1706)  •.—Sermon  on  the'Death  ofJ.Appkton  (1739).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (6),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Ensham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1679,  was  educated  at 
New  College  school,  Oxford,  and  in  1693  was  elected 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree in  arts  and  entering  orders,  he  waited  for  a  fellow- 
ship, which  he  secured  in  1706),  l)ut  in  the  meantime 
had  become  vicar  of  Buckland,  Berkshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1710,  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes  in  1712,  afterwards  becoming  lecturer 
of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Leon- 
ard's, Foster  Lane.  In  1716  he  became  rector  of  Wring- 
ton,  Somersetshire;  prebend  of  Wells  in  1718;  sidxlcan 
of  the  same  in  1721  ;  chaplain  to  (ieorge  II,  then  jjriiice 
of  Wales;  and  vicar  of  St.  (iiles's,  Cripplegate,  London, 
October,  1728.  He  died  IMay  1,  1729.  He  wrote.  The 
Visible  and  Divisible  Church  of  Christ  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1719, 
8vo) : — Necessity  of  Divine  Revelation  (1727,  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (4  vols.  8vo).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
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Chalmers,  Biofj.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Dar-    poetical  and  published  anonymously,  and  were  not  at  all 

becoming  lii.s  character  as  a  clergyman.     We  mention 
onlv.  Lux  Uccidetitulu.  or  Proridence  DispJui/ed  in  Ihe 
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A  mer,  A  tiikors.  s.  v 
ling,  Cyclop.  BibHo;/.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Wiveliscombe.  Somersetshire,  England, .June  11,  1815. 
lie  emigrated  to  tlie  L'nited  States  at  an  early  age,  and 
settleil  in  Xew  York  cily.  He  was  converted  when  about 
twenty-two  years  old,  pursued  his  preparatory  studies 
underDr.  Owen.of  New  York  city,  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  IH45,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  IStS,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same 
year  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  After  leaving 
the  seminary,  he  labored  at  May's  Landing  and  Pleasant 
^lills,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  employment  ofthe  Board 
(if  Domestic  Missions,  until  1850,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  Church  of  Hound  Prairie,  la.,  over 
which  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1851.  In  1853,  because 
of  failing  health,  he  returned  East,  and  spent  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  in  i>reaching  and  teaching  in  Attle- 
boro'.  i'a. ;  Bridgeton,  N.  .1.;  the  vicinity  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. ;  and  at  Newtown,  Pa.  In  1857  he  received  a 
call  to,  and  was  installed  pastor  of,  tiie  churches  of  King- 
wood  and  Frenciitown,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  to  la- 
bor till  his  death,  Aug.  20,  1803.  iMr.  Rogers  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  a  ripe  scliolar,  and  of  tine  attainments  in 
the  different  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  especially 
in  the  Greek  language  and  English  literature.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  naturally  cloinient.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
JJisL  A  ImaiKir,  18ti4,  p.  l{)2.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rogers,  Lorenzo,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Vt., 
March  12,  1804,  and  was  converted  in  1828.  He  enter- 
ed the  ministry  in  1834,  was  superannuated  by  the  Erie 
Conference  in  1854,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  17, 
18(55.  He  was  greatly  influential  in  winning  men  to 
Christ.     See  Minutes  of  A  nmud  Conferences,  1865,  p.  131. 

Rogers,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1598.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and, 
after  serving  for  two  years  as  a  domestic  chaplain,  be- 
came Dr.  Barkham's  assistant  at  Bocking,  Essex,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years;  and  obtaining  the  living  of 
Assington,  Suffolk,  he  continued  there  until  June  1, 1636, 
when  he  sailed  for  New  England,  and  arrived  Nov.  16.  He 
was  ordained,  Feb.  20,  1038.  pastor  at  Ipswich  ;  and  died 
July  3,  1655.  He  iiul)lished,  .1  Letter  to  the  Hon.  House 
of  Comuions  at  Westminster  on  the  Subject  of  Reformation 
(1643).     See  Spraguc,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  87. 

Rogers,  Nehemiah,  an  English  divine  (said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  great-grandson  of  John  Rogers  the 
martyr),  was  born  iu  15'J4.  He  was  minister  of  Dod- 
cUnghurst,  Essex,  and  died  in  1660.  He  published,  Ex- 
positions of  the  Parables  (1020-62) : — Exposition  of  St. 
Luke  X,  5-1 1  (1658,  4to),  and  other  works. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
tive of  (Jhelsea,  and  entered  Christ  Church  in  1568.  He 
was  A.M.  in  1576;  chaplain  to  Bancroi't,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1581  rectoroflloringer,  Suffolk,  where  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem.  He  died  Feb.  22, 1616.  Among  his 
many  works  are,  The  Amitoinie  tfthe  Minde  (Lond.  1570, 
8vi}):— Of  the  End  ofthe  World  (ibid.  1577,  4to;  1582, 
1583,  8vo):— 7'/ie  Enijiish  Creede  (ibid.  1579,  fol.) :— .4 
Golilen  Chain  Taken  out  if  the  Rich  Treasure-house  of 
the  Psalms  <f  Hitrid  (ibid.  1579, 1587, 12mo) : — Historical 
J)ialo(jue  touchimf  .4  ntichrist  and  Popery,  etc.  (ibid.  1589, 
8vo) : — besides  Sermons,  etc.  See  Alliboiie,  Hict.  if  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioij.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Warwickshire,  Dec.  27,  1660,  and  was  educated 
at  tlie  free  school  tliere.  In  Lent  term,  1675,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Hart 
Hall,  wliere  be  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  ami  entered  holy 
orders.  In  July,  lOHIl,  he  became  rector  of  Slajiton,  near 
Towcester,  Norlharnptonshire.  lie  died  of  small-pox, 
while  on  a  visit  to  London,  .lune  8.  161(4.  ami  was  burie(l 
at  St,  Saviour's,  Soutliwark.     His  writings  were  mostlv 


Coronation  of  Kiny  William,  etc.  (Lond.  1689); 
Loyal  and  Impartial  Satyrist  (ibid.  1093, 4to)  : — .4  True 
Protestant  Bridle  (ibid.  lt)94,  4to) : — Commonwealth  Un- 
masked. See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bnt.  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (l),an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1589,  became  preacher  of  Essex,  and  died  in  1050. 
He  wrote,  Riyhteous  Man's  Evidences  (Lond.  1019,  8vo; 
12th  ed.  1037)  : — Roman  Eucharist  (ibid.  1621, 4to;  1031, 
24mo): — Good  News  from  Heaven: — A  Faithful  Friend 
True  to  the  Soul:  —  Christian's  Jeicel  (f  Faith.  See 
Chester,  John  Royers  (1861),  p.  275 ;  also  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bi- 
blioy.  s.  V. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (2),  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
born  at  Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  England,  about  1000. 
He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  be- 
came evening  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in  Crosby  Square, 
London,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  Dis- 
senting congregation  in  Old  Jewry,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1707.  He  died  in  1729.  Among  his  works 
we  notice.  Practical  Discourses  (Lond.  1090, 8vo) : — iJis- 
course  concerniny  Trouble  of  Mind  and  the  Disease  of 
Melancholy  (ibid.  1691).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthois,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioy.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  William,  D,D..  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  22,  1751.  He  entered  the 
Rhode  Island  College  in  1765,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  August,  1771.  In  ]May  following  he  was  ordained 
pastor  ofthe  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1776 
he  became  chaplain  of  the  army  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  1778  to  1781  he  served  as  brigade  chai)lain  in  the 
Continental  army.  In  March,  1789,  he  was  ajjpointed 
professor  of  English  and  oratory  in  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  an<l  iu  April,  1792,  was  elect- 
ed to  tlie  same  office  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  latter  institution  in  1790,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  degree  of  A.iM.  from  Y'ale 
College  in  1780,  and  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1780.  From  April,  1803,  to  February,  1805,  he  also  act- 
ed as  pastor  ofthe  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
In  January,  1812,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  but 
finally  declined  it.  In  1810  and  1817  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  April  7,  1824.  Dr.  Rogers  published 
a  number  of  sermons,  letters,  essaj's,  etc.  See  Sprague, 
Annah  ofthe  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  145. 

Rogers,  William  Matticks,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  l)orn  on  the  island  of  Alderney,  Sept.  10, 
1806.  His  name  was  Samuel  M.  Ellen  Kittle,  which 
was  changed  to  Rogers  after  he  became  a  preacher. 
When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to  the  L'nited 
States,  and  lived  with  his  uncle,  Capt.  W.  M.  Rogers, 
at  Dorchester.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1827,  studied  theology  at  the  Andover  Seminary,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
Townsend,  IMass.,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
was  installed,  Aug.  6, 1835,  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street 
Church,  Boston,  and  died  Aug.  11.  1851.  He  pidilishcd 
An  Address  at  the  Dedication  ofthe  New  Hall  of  Brad- 
ford Academy  (1841),  and  a  couple  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.    See  Sprague,  A  nnals  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  730, 

Roll,  Peteij,  a  famous  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
was  born  in  181 1  at  Aven,  in  the  canton  Valais,  in  Swit- 
zerland. When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  completing  his  philosophical 
and  theological  studies  at  Fribourg  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  the  Seminary  of  Lucerne. 
Having  received  holy  orders  in  1840,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  at  Notre  Dame  d'.4y.     He 
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returned  to  Friboiirg,  where  he  lectured  on  dogmatics; 
aiut  in  1847  he  was  appointed  to  a  prol'essorsliip  at  Lu- 
cerne, which  he  hekl  only  for  a  short  time,  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  He  now  went  from  place  to  place 
as  a  inissionarj'  preacher,  rinding  everywhere  a  large 
congregation  eager  to  listen  to  his  powerfid  orator}'.  In 
185G  he  occupied  the  theological  chair  at  Paderborn  and 
Maria-Laach,  and  in  18G0  he  represented  the  bishop  of 
Paderborn  at  the  provincial  council  at  Cologne.  In  1866 
he  again  resumed  preaching,  and  in  1869  he  accom- 
panied the  bishop  of  Paderborn  to  the  Vatican  council  at 
Home.  He  died  May  17, 1872.  He  wrote.  Die  Grund- 
irrlhiimer  uiuerer  Zeit  (  Fribourg,  1865  )  :  —  Das  alte 
Lied:  der  Zweckheiligt  die  Mittel  (ibid.  1869,  etc.).  See 
Regenshuryer  Conversations-Lexikou,  s.  v. ;  Literariscker 
Ilandiceiser,  1872,  p.  212.     (B.  P.) 

Rohan,  Armand  de,  called  the  Cardinal  de  Sou- 
bise.  grand-nephew  of  Gaston,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  1, 
1717.  In  1736  he  became  abbe  of  St.  Epore,  and  in  1737 
abbe  of  Lure  and  Murback.  INIarcli  21,  1739,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  faculty  of  arts  at  Paris,  and  in  1741 
he  was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Cardinal  Rohan  procured  his  ap- 
jiointment  as  his  own  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop 
of  Ptolemais.  Benedict  XIV  created  him  cardinal  April 
10, 1747,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Cardinal  de  Soubise, 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  grand-uncle ;  but  he 
never  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  cardinal's  hat.  At 
the  death  of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
see  of  Strasburg  and  in  the  office  of  grand  almoner.  He 
(lied  at  Saverne  June  28,  1756.  This  prelate  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  charity,  zeal,  and  sweet  and  simple 
manner. — Hoefer,  Xoitv.  Biory.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Armand- Gaston -Maximilien  de, 

Cardinal,  was  born  at  Paris,  June  26,  1674.  In  1690 
he  was  canon  of  Strasburg,  and  in  1701  was  chosen  co- 
adjutor of  the  prince-bishop  Egon  of  Furstenberg,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Tiberias  in  pai-tibus.  After  the 
death  of  his  superior  he  was  titulary  of  the  diocese,  in 
1712  became  cardinal,  and  grand  almoner  in  1713.  He 
held  several  rich  abbeys,  and,  without  anj-  literary  quali- 
fications whatever,  was  elected  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Sorbonne.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  birth,  fortune,  and  high  office,  he  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  the  Church 
of  France  which  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV;  and  his  connection  with  father  Tellier,  con- 
fessor to  the  king,  and  with  the  cardinal  de  Bissy,  bish- 
op of  Meaux,  made  him  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  jMolinist 
party.  In  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1713  he  used 
all  possible  means  to  gain  their  acceptance  of  the  papal 
bull  Unigenitus,  and  gained  his  cause  during  the  next 
year.  During  the  regency  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  among  the  bishops,  and  per- 
suaded fort}'  to  sign  an  accommodation,  which  ended 
their  quarrels.  His  library  was  one  of  the  greatest  in 
France,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  learned  abbe 
Oliva.  Cardinal  Rohan  died  at  Paris  Jidy  19,  1749. 
The  only  work  of  any  account  which  he  left  is  Eiluule 
Argeniinense  {^tx&shuTg,  1742).  See  Gallia  Christiana. 
— Hoefer,  Nom\  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Armand  Jules  de,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1695.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered tiie  chapter  of  Strasburg,  received  in  1715  the  ab- 
bey of  Gard,  and  in  1730  that  of  (Jorze.  As  the  con- 
clavist of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  assisted  in  the  election  of 
Innocent  XIII,  and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
Rheims  (ISIay  22,  1722).  He  was  very  active  in  favor 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  After  consecrating  Louis  XV, 
he  took  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  the  rirst  ecclesiastical 
peer,  and  gradually  gave  over  the  care  of  his  diocese  to 
vicars  under  the  title  of  bishops  in  partibus.  He  died 
at  Saverne  Aug.  28,  1762.  He  published  Breviai-ium 
Remense  (Charleville,  1759). — Hoefer,  A^oj/y.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, s.  V. 

Rohan,  Ferdinand-Maximilien-Meriadec, 
IX.— E 


Prince  of  Gnemene,  hroihet  of  Louis,  was  born  at  Paris, 
Nov.  7,  1738.  He  studied  at  tiie  Sorbonne,  was  prior 
of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  grand  provost  of  the  chapter  of 
Strasburg  and  abbe  of  Mouzon,  when  in  1759  Louis  XV 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux.  In  1781  he 
was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Cambrai,  in  1790  was 
made  regent  of  the  |)rincipality  of  Liege,  and  took  the 
civil  oath.  He  returned  to  Cambrai  in  1791,  where  he 
remained  until  1801,  when  he  resigned  the  archbishop- 
ric and  became  grand  almoner  to  the  empress  Jose- 
phine. He  died  at  I'aris  Oct.  30,  1813.— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Louis-Rene-Edouard,  Prince  of  Gue- 
mene,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Paris,  Sept.  25, 1734. 
His  education  was  carried  on  at  the  College  of  Plessis  and 
the  Seminary  of  Saint-Magloire.  In  1760  he  was  elect- 
ed coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Strasburg.  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Canopus  inpartibns,  in  which  po- 
sition he  showed  more  love  for  pleasure  than  zeal  in  re- 
ligious exercises.  Made  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1761,  he  was  in  1772  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vien- 
na. Here  he  was  at  first  received  with  great  favor,  but 
by  his  extravagant  mode  of  life  and  interference  in 
political  affairs  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  at  her  request  was  recalled  to  France  in 
1774.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  grand  almo- 
ner, in  1778  was  made  cardinal,  and  later  master  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  bishop  of  Strasburg.  In  addition  to  these 
honors,  he  held  several  rich  abbeys,  but  his  large  fortune 
was  not  in  any  way  adeipiate  to  his  scandalous  luxury. 
In  1785  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  which  so  gravely  compromised  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. The  friends  of  Rolian  were  indignant  at  the 
government,  the  clergy  protested  against  his  imprison- 
ment, and  at  his  trial  he  was  finally  acquitted,  without 
even  an  expression  of  blame  for  his  evident  misconduct. 
But  he  could  not  recover  from  the  disgrace  of  his  dis- 
missal from  court,  and  retired  to  his  diocese  of  Stras- 
burg, where  he  lived  in  comparative  quiet  for  a  few 
years.  In  1789  he  was  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Hagenau 
to  the  States-general,  but,  being  accused  of  disloyal  con- 
duct, resigned  his  seat.  In  order  to  be  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  French  government,  he  retired  to  a  part 
of  his  diocese  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  finally,  in  1801,  in 
consequence  of  the  concordat,  resigned  the  bishopric  of 
Strasburg  entirel}-.  He  died  at  Ettenheim,  Feb.  17, 
1803.  The  cardinal  de  Rohan  was  a  man  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  agreeable  manners.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  he  had  a  fine  triind  and  great  amiability,  but  he 
possessed  no  judgment,  put  no  check  upon  his  passion.s 
or  conduct,  and  was  weak  and  easily  led  by  favorites. 
See  Memoire  de  I'Abbe  Geoi-gel;  Levis,  ISouvenirs. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Roh'gah  (Heb.  Rohgah',  nSfl'l,  also  written  t^aSl"", 
clamor;  Sept.  "Pooyn  v.  r.  Ovpaoyc'i),  the  second  nameil 
of  the  four  sons  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Cliron. 
vii,  34),  and  fifth  in  descent  from  that  patriarch.  B.C. 
perhaps  cir.  1658. 

Rohini,  in  Hindil  mythology,  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Dakslia,  said  to  be  the  favorite 
wife  of  Chandra  (or  the  Moon,  which  in  Sanscrit,  as  in 
German,  is  masculine).  She  is  the  bright  star  of  the 
Bull's  eye,  called  in  Arabic  Aldebaran  (or  Al  DabarAn). 
Other  stars  regarded  as  tlie  sisters  of  Rohini  are  also 
numbered  among  the  wives  of  Chandra. 

Rohr,  JoiiANN  FitiEDKicii,  a  prominent  rationalist, 
was  born  July  30, 1777, at  Rossbach,on  the  Snale,of  hum- 
ble parents,  and  early  displayed  mental  qualities  which 
induced  his  friends  to  provide  him  with  opportiniities  for 
study.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  Leipsic  Universi- 
ty as  a  student  of  theology,  and  while  there  attended 
the  lectures  of  Plainer  and  Keil,  and  emjiloyed  his  mind 
in  the  examination  of  Kant's  philosophy.  Rcinhard 
examined  him  for  ministerial  license,  and  recommended 
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him  as  assistant  preacher  to  the  University  Church. 
Transferred  in  1802  to  I'forta,  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  modern  languages,  particularly  English,  and  publish- 
ed a  tabular  view  of  English  pronunciation  (1803).  Un- 
pleasant relations  with  his  colleagues  led  to  his  removal 
in  the  following  year  (1804).  He  next  became  pastor 
at  Ostrau,  near  Zeitz,  and  remained  in  that  station  dur- 
ing sixteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was 
called  to  be  chief  minister  at  Weimar;  and  to  that 
position  the  government  added  the  dignities  of  court 
preacher,  ecclesiastical  councillor,  and  general  superin- 
tendent for  the  principality  of  Weimar,  his  duties,  in 
aildiiion  to  those  connected  with  his  relation  to  his  par- 
isli,  including  general  visitations,  examinations,  inspec- 
tion of  the  Weimar  Gymnasium,  and  the  filling  of  ap- 
pointments. He  held  these  positions  from  1820  to  1848, 
when  he  died. 

Rohr's  historical  significance  grows  out  of  the  energy 
with  which  he  asserted  the  theological  position  of  vul- 
gar rationalism.  His  views  were  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented in  a  connected  scheme  in  Briefe  Uber  den  Ratio- 
nalismus,  etc.  (Zeitz,  1813),  whose  train  of  ideas  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Religious  truth  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  revelation  or  from  reason,  the  latter  term 
denoting  the  natural,  not  cultured,  judgment  of  the 
mind.  If  such  truth  is  grounded  on  reason,  the  system 
of  rationalism  or  naturalism  will  result,  which  is  the 
only  tenable  system.  This  rationalism  rejects  all  relig- 
ious teachings  which  have  not  universal  authority  and 
a  strict  adaptation  to  moral  ends ;  for  the  ultimate  end 
of  religion  is  a  pure  morality.  There  is  in  Christianity 
a  theology  or  doctrine  respecting  God,  and  an  anthro- 
pology or  doctrine  respecting  man  in  his  intelligent  and 
moral  nature,  and  also  in  his  sensuality  and  consequent 
depravity ;  but  it  does  not  properly  include  a  Christol- 
ogy,  since  opinions  respecting  the  first  expounder  of  a 
universal  religion  can  form  no  part  of  that  religion. 
Stripped  of  all  additions  to  his  personality  made  by  the 
evangelists,  Christ  is  simply  a  man,  though  the  greatest, 
and  even  a  unique,  man.  A  subsequent  work,  entitled 
Grund-  itnd  Gluubeiissdize  d.  evnng.-prot.  Kirche  (1832), 
was  intended  to  unite  the  Church  for  its  protection 
against  its  Roman  Catholic,  and  still  more  against  its 
pietistic,  adversaries,  and  to  that  end  was  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  theological  faculties  for  their  approval.  The  ef- 
fort failed,  however,  even  Rohr's  fellow-rationalists  re- 
fusing to  endorse  his  puqx)se.  In  the  second  and  third 
editions  (1834,  1844),  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  essen- 
tial teachings  of  the  Gospel  in  specifically  Christian  lan- 
guage. Tliere  is  a  true  God,  who  is  proclaimed  to  us 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son,  and  who  de- 
serves our  profound  veneration  because  of  his  perfec- 
tions. This  veneration  can  be  truly  rendered  only  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  sincerely  virtuous  character  and  life, 
and  for  this  work  we  may  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  Divine 
S|)irit.  As  Grod's  children,  we  may  confidentlj'  look  for 
his  hel|)  in  earthly  troubles,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
moral  weakness  and  unworthiness  we  may  look  for  grace 
and  mercy  through  Christ;  while  in  death  we  may  be 
assured  of  undying  continuance  and  a  better,  retributive 
life. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  throughout  his  official  life 
Riiiir  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  orthodox 
theologians  of  his  time,  e.  g.  Reinhard,  Harms,  Hahn, 
Hengstenberg.  Sartorius,  etc.,  whom  he  accused  of  lit- 
eralism, want  of  progressiveness,  and  similar  offences. 
He  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  aims  of 
such  spirits  as  Schleiermacher,  Twesten,  etc.,  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  liigher  development  within  the  limits  of 
Protestant  freedom ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  inca- 
pacity, he  l)lundered  into  a  dispute  with  Hase  on  the  oc- 
casion of  tlie  appearance  of  the  llutterus  Redivivus  vfrit- 
ten  by  tlie  latter,  which  Hase  ended  l)y  clearly  demon- 
strating that  the  "rationalism  of  sound  reason"  is  utter- 
ly unscientific  and  has  no  regard  for  the  facts  of  history. 
His  peculiar  views  and  Icinpcrs  are  ntiecled  also  in  his 
sermons.     The  moral  element  predominates,  of  course. 


and  the  supernatural  is  reduced  to  natural  proportions. 
His  Chris/oluyiscke  Predifjttn  (  Weimar,  1831,  1837  ) 
are  not  Christological  in  character,  exhibiting  Jesus 
simply  as  "  the  pattern  and  example  of  true  culture," 
etc.  His  casual  sermons,  however,  sometimes  present 
all  the  characteristics  of  truly  religious  discourse.  His 
published  homiletical  works  are  very  numerous. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  no- 
tice the  Kritische  Prediyer-Bibliothek,  which  under  va- 
rious names  he  edited  from  1810  to  1848: — Paldstina 
zur  Zeit  Jesu  (Zeitz,  1816;  8th  ed.  l^\b):  — Luther's 
Leben  u.  Wirken  (ibid.  1817;  2d  ed.  1828): — Die  guie 
Sacke  d.  Protestantismus  (Leips.  1842),  and  others. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vols,  xiii  and  xx,  s.  v. 

Rohumon,  the  great  serpent,  an  idol  of  the  Carib- 
bean s. 

Ro'imus  (Vi'if.ioQ),  a  Jew  who  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  8);  evi- 
dently the  Reiiuji  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  2; 
Neh.  vii,  7). 

Rok,  or  Roc,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  an  im- 
mense bird,  so  large  that  it  bore  elejihants  to  its  young 
in  the  nest.  An  egg  of  this  monster  once  fell  from  its 
nest  on  the  Albordshi,  and  with  its  fluid  overflowed 
thirty-six  towns  and  villages.  Legends  resembling  this 
fable  are  met  with  everywhere;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  said  to  make  use 
of  very  powerful  bows,  each  formed  of  two  claws  of  some 
gigantic  bird,  which  are  often  found  in  the  ice.  It 
would  accordingly  seem  that  not  everything  said  with 
regard  to  the  rok  is  fable.  There  have  been  mammalia 
and  amphibia  whose  size  far  exceeded  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar animals  of  our  «ra;  and  there  may,  in  like  manner, 
have  been  birds  which  could  as  readily  boar  away  a 
camel  as  the  condor  can  a  j'oung  llama. — Yollmer,  Wor- 
terb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Roland,  in  Prankish  legends,  was  a  celebrated  hero 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Charlemagne's  paladins.  He 
was  of  enormous  size,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  pull 
up  the  tallest  pine  by  the  roots,  and  use  it  as  a  walking- 
stick  and  club.  His  sword  split  a  block  of  marble  with- 
out injuring  its  edge.  The  numerous  Roland  columns 
found  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne  in  honor  of  this  hero;  but 
they  are  probaI)ly  of  much  later  origin,  and  served  to 
designate  the  place  where  justice  was  administered  in 
the  emperor's  name,  so  that  they  were  in  some  sense  his 
representatives. — Yollmer,  Wurterb.  d.  Mytlwl.  s.  v. 

Roldan,  Luisa,  daughter  of  the  following,  was 
born  in  1054,  and  became  a  distinguished  artist.  She 
assisted  her  father  in  many  of  his  works,  was  pensioned 
by  Philip  IV,  and  confided  with  much  of  the  work  upon 
the  Escurial.  Her  principal  productions  are  the  statues 
of  Mater  Dolornsa,  John  the  Evanffelist,  and  St.  Thomas, 
She  died  at  Madrid  in  December,  1704. 

Roldan,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  sculptor,  was  born  in 
1624  at  Seville.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  .St.  Luke.  Roldan  executed 
a  great  number  of  works  in  Madrid  and  at  Seville,  the 
best  of  which  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,    He  died  in  1700. 

Rolf,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  Denmark,  who  was  induced  to  adopt  the 
surname  Kraki  by  tlie  following  occurrence.  A  poor 
youth  named  Voeggur  went  to  the  palace  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  king,  until  asked  why  he  gazed  so  long, 
when  he  responded  that  he  had  heard  that  Rolf  was  the 
greatest  man  in  Northland,  but  that  he  found  the  throne 
occupied  by  a  Kraki  (diminutive  wight).  Rolf  re- 
sponded, '"Thou  hast  given  me  a  name,  now  give  me  a 
present"  (which  always  accompanied  the  bestowal  of  a 
name).  Voeggur  declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  give. 
"Then,"  said  Rolf,  "I,  who  have  possessions,  will  give 
a  present,"  and  he  hande<l  over  a  ring  of  gold,  on  re- 
ceiving which  Voeggur  joyfully  exclaimed.  "  Lord.  [  will 
avenge  thee  should  any  come  near  to  thee  in  malice !'' 
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The  king's  replj'  to  this — "Voeggur  is  pleased  with  a 
little  matter" — became  proverbial.  The  armies  of  Kolf 
Kraki  were  celebrated,  especially  the  twelve  Berserkers 
(according  to  others,  eleven,  himself  being  the  twelfth), 
whom  he  once  sent  to  assist  his  stepfather  Adils,  king 
of  Sweden,  against  Ali,  king  of  Norway.  After  gaining 
the  victory,  Adils  refused  to  give  the  promised  reward 
to  either  the  Berserkers  or  king  Kolf.  The  latter,  ac- 
companied by  the  Berserkers,  accordingly  visited  the 
court  of  Adils  and  reminded  him  of  his  pledge.  Adils 
invited  the  guests  to  a  friendly  banquet  in  the  largest 
hall  of  his  palace,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  caused  an 
immense  tire  to  be  built,  and  then  reminded  Rolf  and 
the  Berserkers  that  they  had  vowed  never  to  flee  from 
either  Are  or  water.  The  tire  eventually  seized  Rolfs 
clothing,  on  which  he  rose,  threw  his  shield  into  the 
flames,  and  passed  through  them  with  his  companions, 
while  he  exclaimed,  "lie,  surely,  does  not  dread  the 
Are  who  voluntarily  rushes  into  it!"  He  then  seized 
the  servants  who  had  kindled  the  Are  and  threw  them 
into  it,  and  emphatically  demanded  his  pay.  He  ob- 
tained the  ring  Sviagris  and  a  mighty  horn  filled  with 
gold,  and  departed;  but  Adils  rapidly  assembled  his 
warriors  and  followed  in  pursuit.  To  distract  his  pur- 
suers, Rolf,  having  reached  the  heath  of  Fyriswall,  scat- 
tered pieces  of  gold  over  the  ground,  and  so  actually 
delayed  the  pursuit;  and  when  Adils  approached  him, 
he  threw  down  the  costly  ring  also.  Adils  dismounted 
from  his  horse  to  get  the  ring,  and  at  this  moment  Rolf 
inflicted  on  the  rear  of  his  person  a  shameful  wound,  as 
he  cried,  "I  have  bent  like  a  hog  the  richest  man  in 
Sweden."  He  then  picked  up  the  ring  himself,  and 
while  the  king's  wound  was  bound  up  bj'  his  followers, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  ships  with  his  treasure  and  his 
mother,  and  returned  to  Denmark.  From  this  incident 
gold  was  called  Fyriswall  seed,  or  Kraki's  seed. — Voll- 
mer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Rolin,  Jean,  Cardinal,  was  born  in  1408,  At  twen- 
ty-two he  was  canon  and  archdeacon.  In  1431  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Chalons,  which  see  he  exchanged  in 
1436  for  that  of  Autun.  He  obtained  the  purple  in 
1449,  and  continued  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  bene- 
fices and  lived  in  luxury.  He  gained  possession  by 
fraudulent  means  of  the  abbej'  of  St.  Martin  at  Autun 
in  1451,  built  the  cathedral  in  that  place  and  also  the 
one  at  Chalons,  both  of  which  he  enriched  with  works 
of  art.  He  was  confessor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  He  died  at  Auxerre  July  1, 1483.  See  Per- 
ry, Hist,  de  Chalons, — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Roll  (n^jp,  megillah' ;  Sept.  KSipaXie:  but  in  Ezra 
vi,  1,  the  Chalcl.  ^20,  sephdr,  a  hook,  as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered: in  Isa.  viii,  1,  "j'T^-i*,  gilhiyon,  a  tablet,  once  of  a 
mirror,  iii,  23).  A  book  in  ancient  times  consisted  of  a 
single  long  strip  of  paper  or  parchment,  which  was  usu- 
ally kept  rolled  up  on  a  stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a 
person  wished  to  read  it.  See  Book.  Hence  arose  the 
term  megilldh,  from  yaldl,  "to  roll,"  strictlj^  answering 
to  the  Latin  volumen,  whence  comes  our  volume ;  hence 
also  the  expressions,  "  to  spread"  and  "  roll  together" 
(in  Heb.  iU^Q  [2  Kings  xix,  14]  and  ?PJ  [Isa.  xxxiv, 
4]  :  in  Gr.  aimTrrvnauv  and  TrrtVceii'  [Luke  iv,  17,  20]), 
instead  of  "to  open"  and  "to  shut"  a  book.  The  full 
expression  for  a  book  was  "  a  roll  of  writing,"  or  "a  roll 
of  a  book"  (Jer.  xxxvi,  2;  Psa.  xl,  7;  Ezek.  ii,  9),  but 
occasionally  "  roll"  stands  by  itself  (Zech.  v,  1,  2 ;  Ezra 
vi,  2).  The  KtipciKiQ  of  the  Sept.  originally  referred  to 
the  ornamental  knob  (the  lanbiUeiis  of  the  Latins)  at 
the  top  of  the  stick  or  cylinder  round  which  tlie  roll 
was  wound.  The  use  of  the  term  jnegilldh  implies,  of 
course,  the  existence  of  a  soft  and  pliant  material :  what 
this  material  was  in  the  Old-Test,  period  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but,  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  destruction 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  23),  we  infer  that  it  was  parchment.  The 
roll  was  usually  written  on  one  side  only  (Mishna,  I'Jrub. 
10,  §  3),  and  hence  the  particular  notice  of  one  that  was 


"written  within  and  without"  (Ezek.  ii,  10).  The  writ- 
ing was  arranged  in  columns,  resembling  a  door  in 
shape,  and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name  (rirb'n, 
leaves),  just  as  "coltmin,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  co- 
lumna,  or  pillar.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term 
megillah  does  not  occur  before  the  7th  century  B.C.,  be- 
ing first  used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitzig,  in  Jer.  xxa-ci,  2); 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that  period 
(Ewald,  Gesc/i.  i,  71,  note;  Gesenius,  Thesuur.  p.  289). 
This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  confidently,  a  late  date 
for  the  composition  of  Psa.  xl,  and  to  ignore  the  collat- 
eral evidence  arising  out  of  the  exjjression  "roll  to- 
gether" used  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv,  4),  and  also  out  of  the 
probable  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  in  Psa.  xl,  7,  •'  the 
roll  of  the  book,"  a  copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the 
side  of  the  ark  (Dent,  xxxi,  26).— Smith.  The  "book 
of  Esther  is  specially  designated  by  the  Hebrew  term 
Megilluh.     See  Megillotii. 

Roll-moulding.  This  term  has  been  popularlv, 
but  very  incorrectly,  given  to  a  moulding  much  used  in 
Decorated  and  late  Early  English  work,  especially  in 
strings  and  dripstones.  Its  varieties  are  numerous,  and 
though  some  of  them  bear  resemblance  to  a  roll  of 
parchment,  others  are  very  different.  Some  of  these 
varieties,  in  which  the  square  fillet  is  more  decidedly 
marked,  have  been  called  the  "roll  and  fillet  moulding." 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  scroll-moulding,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parchment  with  the 
edge  overlapping.  The  name  of  roll-moulding  is  often 
applied  to  the  common  round,  or  boivtell. — Parker,  Glos- 
sary of  Architecture,  s.  v. 


Roll  and  Fillet. 


String,  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 


Rolle,  JoHANN  Heinrich,  a  German  composer  of 
church  music,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1718.  He 
was  the  successor  of  his  father  as  director  of  music  at 
Magdeburg  in  1752.  He  died  in  1785,  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  oratorios  Death  of  Abel  and 
Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah. 

Roller  (Ezek.  xxx,  21),  chittul,  b^lHtl,  a  bandage, 
so  called  from  being  wrapjyed  around  a  broken  limb  to 
keep  the  fractured  parts  in  place  till  healed.  So  Rosen- 
milller  explains  the  figure  (Scholia,  ad  loc).  The  roller, 
in  surgery,  is  a  long  fillet  or  strip  of  muslin  or  other 
webbing  rolled  upon  itself  in  a  cylindrical  form,  em- 
ployed to  give  mechanical  support  in  many  of  the  dis- 
eases and  injuries  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 
In  the  case  of  a  broken  arm,  the  surgeon  brings  the 
fragments  of  the  bone  together  in  normal  position,  and 
next  places  the  limb  in  splints  or  stays  lined  with  cot- 
ton, wool,  or  other  soft  material,  to  protect  the  flesh 
against  unequal  pressure,  and  then  secures  the  wliolc 
by  firmly  winding  the  roller  round  and  round  the  liml) 
over  the  stays,  so  as  to  maintain  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  in  coaptation  until  the  process  of  ossific  reunion  is 
completed.  The  familiar  manner  of  this  incidental  ref- 
erence shows  that  the  practice  of  the  present  enlight- 
ened surgery  was  known  to  the  profession  in  the  days 
of  Ezekiel.  The  name  used  to  designate  this  liandage 
not  only  implies  the  form  giving  the  greatest  facility  to 
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its  ready  application,  but  is  the  verj-  word  which  scien- 
titic  works  of  the  i)resent  day  employ  to  express  the  same 
thing.  The  object  of  this  revelation,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  not  to  impart  information  respecting  the  special  con- 
trivances of  the  liealing  art,  but  to  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  projihet  the  great  prospective  fact  that  the  predict- 
ed disability  of  I'liaraoh  would  be  permanent,  as  one  of 
the  essentials  to  restorative  treatment  would  be  wanting. 
Rollin,  Chari.es,  a  French  historian,  who  formerly 
enjoyed,  if  he  did  not  merit,  an  extensive  popularity, 
was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  and  was  born  in  Paris,  .Ian.  30, 
](i()l.  He  studied  at  the  College  du  Plessis,  where,  in 
IGK!,  he  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  rhetoric, 
and  four  years  later  obtained  the  chair  for  himself.  In 
1G8.S  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  the  Col- 
lege Koyal  de  France,  and  for  some  ten  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  remarkable  zeal 
and  success.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  a  dignity  which  he  held  for  two  years, 
and  signalized  his  brief  tenure  of  office  b\-  many  useful 
reforms,  both  in  regard  to  discipline  and  study,  and  by 
his  warm  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  university. 
His  eflForts  to  revive  the  study  of  (ireek,  then  falling 
back  into  neglect,  were  particularly  creditable  to  him, 
although  his  career  as  rector  constitutes  perhaps  his 
best  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity,  and  has  certain- 
ly left  a  more  permanent  impression  than  his  writ- 
ings, for  its  influence  is  perceptible  even  to  the  present 
day.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  College  of  Beauvais;  but  was  removed  from 
this  situation  in  1712  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  for  Rollin  was  a  strenuous  Jansenist,  For  the 
next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  learn- 
ed study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  edition  of  Quintilian 
(Paris,  1715, 2  vols.).  In  1720  he  was  re-elected  rector  of 
the  university,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  Traite 
des  Eludes,  which  M.Villemain  has  pronounced  "a  mon- 
ument of  good  sense  and  taste,"  and  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  his  best  literary  performance,  for  his  Histoire 
Ancienne  (ibid.  1730-38,  12  vols.),  though  long  prodig- 
iously popular,  and  translated  into  several  languages 
(the  English  among  others),  is  feeble  in  its  philosophy, 
jejune  in  its  criticism,  and  often  inaccurate  in  its  narra- 
tive. Nevertheless,  to  multitudes  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France  it  has  formed  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  ancient  history.  Frederick  the  (ireat,  then  the 
prince  royal  of  Prussia,  among  other  princely  notabil- 
ities, wrote  to  compliment  the  author,  and  opened  up  a 
correspondence  with  him.  In  1738  Rollin  pidjlished  his 
fJixtdiie  Roinuine  (ibid.  9  vols.),  a  much  inferior  work, 
now  almost  forgotten.  He  died  Sept.  1-i,  1741. — Chaiii- 
hers's  Encyclup.  s.  v. 

Rolling -thing,  ^'^h  !)<'hnfl' ,  Job  xvii,  13;  ren- 
dered by  the  A.  Y.  "wheel"  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  13.  Gese- 
nius  {Tbcsmir.  s.  v.)  prefers  chaff,  sliihhie,  in  both  pas- 
sages. The  same  word  is  used  for  wheel  (q.  v.)  in  Isa.  v, 
28  ;  Ezek.  x,  2,  6  ;  xxiii,  24 ,  and  (or  whirhnnd  (q.  v.) 
Psa.  Ixxvii,  19  ("heaven");  Ezek.  x,  13  ("wheel"). 
There  is,  however,  a  irild  artichoke  (Arab,  akkub)  in 
Palestine  which  the  Araljs  chew  witii  relish,  and  which 
in  growing  throws  out  branches  of  equal  size  and  length 
in  all  directions,  forming  a  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. In  the  autumn  this  becomes  dry  and  light, 
breaks  off  at  the  gnumd,  and  Hies  before  the  whid. 
Thousands  of  them  leap  and  roll  over  the  plain,  and 
often  disturb  travellers  and  their  horses.  This  plant  is 
thought  by  Thomson  to  correspond  better  witli  the  rj<d- 
<jtd'  of  Isaiah  and  tlie  Psalmist  than  anything  before 
suggested  (Ldiid  and  Jionk,  ii,  357  sij.).  Some  (Smith, 
Bible  I'Units  [Lond.  1877  J)  have  held  the  (jahud'  to  be 
the  so-called  ".Jericho  rose"  {Anmtatira  IlierichunH- 
nn).  a  small,  ligneous,  cruciform  plant,  which  has  the  sin- 
gular f)roperty  of  reviving  and  expanding  when  placed 
in  water.  In  the  siunmer  it  dries  up  into  a  ball,  which 
might  readily  mil  before  the  wind,  except  that  it  is  held 
fast  to  the  earth  by  its  strong  tap-root. 


Rollock,  RoBKRT,  first  principal  of  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  was  born  in  1555  in  the  vicinitj-  of  Sterling, 
Scotland.  From  the  school  at  Sterling  he  went  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  a  student  of  St. 
Salvator's  College.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy,  and  began  to 
read  lectures  in  his  own  college.  He  left  St.  Andrew's 
in  1583,  having  been  chosen  in  1582  to  be  the  principal 
and  professor  of  divinity  of  the  new  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. In  1593  he  with  others  was  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  confer  with  the  popish  lords.  In  1595  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  colleges,  and  in  1597 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  1598.  His  only  English 
work  is.  Certain  Sermons  on  Several  Places  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (Edinb.  1597,  8vo).  The  rest  of  his  works  are 
in  Latin — conomentaries  on  Daniel,  St.  John's  Gospel, 
Psalms,  and  on  most  of  the  epistles.  He  also  published 
I  Prolegomena  in  Primum  Librum  Qna-.s.  The.  Beza : — • 
!  Tractatus  de  Vocatione  Efficaci  (Edinb.  1597)  : — Qucbs- 
I  iiones  et  Responsiones  A  liquet  de  Ecedei-e  Dei,  etc.  (ibid. 
1596, 8vo)  : — Tractatus  Brevis  de  Providentia  Dei : — and 
Ti-actatus  de  Excommxmicatione  (Lond.  1604;  Geneva, 
1602,  8vo).  See  Adam  [Melchior],  Life  of  Rollock  (sup- 
plement to  Encyclop.  Brit.);  Spoltiswood,  Bist.  Book, 
vi;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Roma,  the  personification  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
as  such  calletl  Dea  Roma.  She  was  represented  clad  in 
a  long  robe,  and  with 
a  helmet,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  figures 
of  the  Greek  Athena. 
She  was  in  reality  the 
genius  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  such  from 
early  times,  though 
no  temple  was  erect- 
ed to  her  till  the  time 
of  Augustus.  After 
this  their  number  in- 
creased throughout  the 
Bioff.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Romaic  (or  Mom:i?N  Grf.kk)  Version.  Romaic, 
or  Modern  (ireek,  is  the  vernacular  language  of  about 
2,000,000  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  dispersed 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  In  this  vernacu- 
lar several  versions  of  the  New  Test,  exist.  The  earliest 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  parallel  coluinns  with 
the  inspired  text,  and  was  executed  byMaximus  Calliergi 
(or  Calliopoli,  as  he  is  sometimes  called),  at  the  solicita- 
I  tion  of  Haga,  the  ambassador  of  the  then  United  Prov- 
inces of  Constantinople.  This  translation,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  close  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Greek 
original  text,  is  preceded  by  two  prefaces,  one  by  the 
translator,  and  the  other  by  CN'rillus  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Constantino])le.  This  edition,  which  had  the  title 
H  Kan/)  AiaSfliKi)  tov  Ki'piov  ii^iCbr  'li](7ov  XpajTov, 
CiyXwrrur.  €1'  y  cn'mrpoaioTTioc  roTi  Btlov  Trpiororv- 
TTov  KOI  ))  cnrapaWaKTioc  t'i  tKeirov  f't,'  aTrX))i>  Sia- 
Xektoi'  Ctct  TOV  /.laKapiTOV  Kvpinv  Mn^iftnii  KaWiov- 
TToXirov  yei'Ofifi'T]  j-itri'Kpparnc;  ii^ia  tTv—io^i^rrav.  "Erfi 
XHHAAAnil  I.  was  reprinted  with  correcti<ms  in  1703 
in  London  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  another  edition  was  issue<l  by  the 
same  society  in  1705.  A  re|irint  of  this  version,  in  l2mo, 
was  pulilisbed  at  Halle,  in  1710,  at  the  expense  of  So- 
phia Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  luuler  the  title,  'H  Kan'/) 
Aia^i]Ki]  TOV  Kvpiov  icai  ^uiri'ipog  if^MV  'h](Tov  Xpiff- 
TOV,  TOVT    iatx)  TO  ^flQV  apx^TVTTov  Kai  >/  aVTOV  f-ttTa- 

(ftpamg  ei'c  Kotinjv  StdXtKTop.  Mtrci  TrcKTijg  tTrtf^uXfinQ 
diop^wB'ii'Ta,  Kai  vtuinTi  f^UTarvTroBh'Ta  i-v'AXa  TrjQ 
Sa^oviag,  iv  Tiii  'i'viToypa(pHii)  'Op(pnvoTpo<pfiiov.    'Er£i 


empire,      feet  .^miili.  Diet,  of 
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a-iro  T/jc  (VffdpKov  Oiicovofiiac  rov  Kiiplov  ical  Suirjj- 
pog  iffiCov  'lt](Tov  XpioTov   a.  i|/'.  i.     From  tliis  edition 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an  im- 
pression, under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kev.  J.  F. 
Usko,  in  1808,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek  in 
parallel  columns.     As  this  edition  was  very  favorably 
received,  another  was  published  in  1812.     A  strict  and 
thorough  revision  of  the  text  being  deemed  necessary, 
the  archimandrite  Hilarion  (subsequently  archbishop  of 
'iernovo),  with  two  assistants,  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, in  1819,  to  execute  a  new  version  of  the  entire  Script- 
ures.    In  1827  Hilarion's  version  of  the  New  Test,  was 
completed,  and  was  printed  at  the  national  printing- 
office  in  the  patriarchate,  under  the  eye  of  the  Greek 
Church.     This  version,  although  faithful  and  accurate 
as  a  translation,  is  considered  rather  stiff.     About  the 
same  time,  Hilarion  completed  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Test,  from  the  Sept.,  which,  in  1829,  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  to  circulate 
a  version  prepared  from  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  rather 
than  a  mere  translation  of  a  translation.     The  Kev.  H. 
D.  Leeves  was  therefore  a]3]3ointed  to  reside  in  Corfu, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  natives,  he  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Modern  Greek. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  J.  Lowndes  (an  agent  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society),  he  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Profs.  Bambas  and  Ti])aldo,  to  which,  for  a 
short  period,  were  added  those  of  Prof.  Joannides.    In 
the  fifty-first  report  (1855)  Mr.  Lowndes  wrote  thus: 
"The  first  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land in  1840.     Select  parts  had  been  published  previ- 
ously, as  tlie  work  advanced.     The  New  Test,  followed, 
and  was  printed  at  Athens  in  1844.     It  was  not  long 
before  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  whole  should 
be  submitted  to  a  general  revision,  with  the  view  of 
having  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  printed  in  one  uniform 
volume;  and  Mr.  Leeves,  Prof.  Bambas,  and  Mr.  Ni- 
colaides,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  undertook  to  do  it. 
In  1845  Mr.  Leeves  was  removed  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  in  that  year  I  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     In  184G  I  went  to 
Athens  to  carry  on  the  work  of  revision  that  had  been 
just  commenced,  and  between  that  year  and  1850,  at 
different  times,  Prof.  Bambas,  Mr.  Nicolaides,  and  my- 
self went  over  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. 
Editions  of  the  Old  Test,  were  printed  again  in  England 
in  1849  and  1850,  succeeded  by  a  new  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  in  1851,  when  the  whole  Bible  was  prepared  for 
dissemination  in  one  unifortn  volume  for  the  first  time." 
From  that  time  on  several  issues  of  the  Bible  in  Jlodern 
(ireek  were  made,  making  a  total  up  to  jNlarch  30, 1878, 
of  446,435.    That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  Word 
of  God  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
seventy-fourth  report  (1878),  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  decided  to  print  a  portable  edition  of 
6000  copies  of  the  reference  Bible  in  Modern  Greek,  for 
which  edition  Dr.  Sauerwein  is  arranging  the  poetical 
parts  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  Society's  paragraph 
English  Bible.     Having  before  us  the  latest  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  with  the  title  'H   Kaiv))  Aia^tjKij  rov 
Kvpiov   Kai    ^loTiipog   t'liiiSJi'   'li](rot>   Xpiarov,  irapa- 
(ppaffitlaa  i/c  tov  'EXXiyi't/cor*.     Kara  rt)i>  tv  'ABi]vatg 
tKCoaiv  TOV  1855-1874,  we  will  give  a  specimen  from 
the  (iospel  of  St.  John  (i,  1,  2)  of  the  three  versions, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value 
of  each : 

Calliopolitan. 

1.  Elt  Ttjv  apxi]ii  inov  o  \nyor, 
Kai  6  Aii7_o9  riToi"  ^eT<<  3'euu, 

Kai  S'CO?   nTOV  6   \('>709. 

2.  'EtoDtoc  rtTOf  CIS  tJjk  upX'/"  fJ'-i'ru  ^eou. 

Hilarion. 

1.  'Ajr'  iipxrii  I'lTOK  6  Ao7os', 

Kai  6  A670?  tjTov  oi^ov  /ie  rov  ^eov, 
Kai  6  A070V  i]Tuv  ^eo9. 

2.  AuTof  riTov  iiv'  upx"^^*  o/ioC  /it  TOV  ^eov. 


Bible  Societi/'s  Version. 

1.  'El-  upxji  I'lTo  »  Ao7of, 

Kui  o   Ac(7{JV   ttTO  Ttupu  Tt^  ^fU), 

Kai  ^cq?  >'iTo  6  A67of. 

2.  OuTor  iiTO  iv  upx^  vapa  ry  ^eiZ. 

See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  and  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  British  and  Foreiyn  Bible  Society.     (B.  P.) 

Romaine,  Wii.i.iam,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Hartlepool,  county  of  Durham,  Sept.  25, 
1714,  and  was  the  sou  of  a  French  Protestant  who  took 
refuge  in  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Komaine  attended  school  at  Houghton -le- 
Spring  for  seven  years,  and  then  entered  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1730  (or  1731),  and  thence  removed  to 
Christ  Church.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.JI.  Oct.  15, 1737, 
having  been  ordained  deacon  the  year  before.  He  be- 
came curate  of  Loe  Trcnchard,  Devonshire,  in  1737  ;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1738,  and  tlie  same  year  curate  of  Ban- 
stead  and  Horton,  Middlesex.  In  1741  Daniel  Lambert, 
lord-mayor  of  London,  appointed  him  chaplain.  In  1748 
he  became  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  and 
St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate;  and  in  the  following  year 
(1749)  lecturer  of  St.  Dustan's-in-the-West,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  death.  In  1750  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  continued  until  1756;  in  1752  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  College ;  curate  and  morning 
preacher  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,in  1756-1759;  morn- 
ing preacher  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  West 
Smithfield,  1759,  for  nearly  two  j^ears;  chosen  rector  of 
St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  1764, 
an  election  which  was  disputed,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  1766.  In  the  duties  of  this  office 
he  continued  faithfully  employed  until  his  death,  .July 
26,  1795.  Romaine's  best-known  works  are.  Practical 
Commentaries  on  Psalm  cvii  (Lond.  1747) : — The  Lord  our 
Righteousness,  two  sermons  (ibid.  1757,  8vo) :  —  Twelve 
Sermons  on  Solomon's  Song  (ibid.  1758-59,  8vo)  : — The 
Life  of  Faith  (ibid.  1763) : — Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (ibid.  1765): — Walk  of 
Faith  (ibid.  1771,  2  vols.): — Essay  on  Psalmody  (ibid. 
1775).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Roraam'ti-e'zer  (Heb.  id.  [for  Romamti'  E'zerl, 
nty  "iri^pi,  or  "y  "'ri'OTC'n,  heights  of  help  ;  Sept. 
'Vwfitp^iiZ,Ep,  V.  r.  'PaJ/(f^^l£^fp,  'Pw/ieSjiufi^ep),  the 
tenth  named  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's 
seer  in  the  time  of  David.  He  was  chief  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  section  of  the  singers,  and  his  family,  consisting 
of  twelve  persons,  were  among  those  engaged  in  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  service  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4,  31). 
B.C.  cir.  1014. 

Roman  ('Pw^rtTot),  a  citizen  of  the  Roman  empire 
(q.  V.)  (1  Mace,  vili,  1," 23-29;  xii,  16;  xiv,40;  xv,  16; 
2  Mace,  viii,  10,  36;  xi,  34;  John  xi,  48;  Acts  ii,  10; 
xvi,  21,37,  38;  xxii,  25-29;  xxiii,27;  xxv,  16;  xxviii, 
17).  Such  persons,  wherever  born,  were  entitled  to 
special  privileges.     See  Citizenship. 

Roman  Art.  The  ancient  Romans  were  charac- 
terized by  a  strong  practical  feeling.  They  had  im- 
mense organizing,  governing  power;  but  they  had  lit- 
tle of  that  fine  aesthetic  sensitiveness  which  is  necessa- 
ry as  the  foundation  of  an  indigenous,  native  art  with  a 
people.  Still,  the  position  of  Rome  with  reference  to 
the  general  history  of  art  is  very  important.  It  is  mar- 
vellous, indeed,  that  a  people  who  seemed  originally  to 
have  had  so  little  native  talent  for  art  shoidd  have  be- 
come the  most  extensive  patrons  of  art  in  all  history. 
The  inability  of  the  Roman  peojile  to  originate  works 
of  high  art  was  recognised  by  their  own  writers.  Vir- 
gil wrote :  "  To  others  it  is  granted  to  give  life  to  mar- 
ble and  to  lend  breath  to  bronze,  but  the  art  of  Rome 
is  to  govern  nations,  to  conquer  the  proud,  and  to  spare 
the  weak."  The  Romans  may  be  compared  to  rich 
people  in  our  day  who  desire  to  possess  works  of  art 
without  knowing  how  to  appreciate  or  understand  them, 
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or  who  wish  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  displaying  their 
ostentatious  luxury.  The  presence  of  works  of  high 
art  also  created  a  proud  rivalry  among  the  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  which  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  pat- 
ronage to  art  which  comes  from  native,  artistic  impulse. 
During  the  tirst  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her 
e.Kistencp.  Rome  might  be  considered  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  so  fully  did  the  Etruscan  spirit  prevail  in  all  her 
temples  and  other  works  of  art.  During  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  republic,  almost  no  works  of  art  were 
executed  within  this  great  capital,  though  the  names 
of  a  few  Greek  artists  in  Rome  are  recorded  as  early  as 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

Witli  the  conquest  of  Carthage  first,  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  a  new  epoch  was  open- 
ed in  the  artistic  life  of  the  Roman  people.  Rome  now 
became  the  great  storehouse  of  the  art  treasures  of  the 
entire  world.  Greece  especially  was  despoiled  to  en- 
rich the  private  palaces  and  majestic  public  buildings 
of  the  great  metropolis.  With  this  gathering  of  the  art 
treasures  of  the  world  into  the  great  capital  commences 
what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  a  true  Roman  art.  The  chief  develop- 
ment of  Roman  art  lay  in  the  department  of  architect- 
ure. Profusely  as  painting  and  sculpture  were  emplo3-ed 
in  ornamenting  public  and  private  buildings  of  all  grades, 
both  in  Rome  itself  and  in  all  the  remotest  cities  of  the 
vast  empire,  these  arts  were  practiced  exclusively  by 
Greek  sculptors  and  painters.  The  great  majority  of 
architects,  also,  in  the  Roman  dominions  were  Greeks, 
though  their  work  was  characterized  by  Roman  ele- 
ments and  was  executed  in  the  Roman  spirit. 

The  Romans  used  both  stone  and  brick  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  their  buildings.  These  materials  were 
employed  with  great  ingenuity  and  varietj^  both  with 
and  without  mortar.  The  Romans  adopted  from  the 
Etruscans  the  round  arch  and  its  consequence,  the  round 
vault.  Arching  and  vaulting  are  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Roman  architecture.  By  using  these  they  were 
able  to  erect  massive  and  lofty  structures  of  pleasing 
lightness  and  with  economy  of  material.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  arch  Roman  architecture  would  not  have  had 
an  existence.  By  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  vault 
Roman  architecture  has  given  rise  to  the  Byzantine 
style,  and,  through  this,  has  inspired  all  subsequent 
architecture.  Through  the  arch  Roman  architecture 
forms  the  connecting-link  and  the  transition  medium 
from  the  art  of  antiquity  to  the  art  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  times.  The  Romans  used  the  vault  as  the  tran- 
sition to  the  dome,  and  thus,  through  half-domes,  to  the 
light  and  airy  architecture  of  the  Byzantines.  They 
also  built  circular  temples,  which,  originally  at  least, 
were  more  usually  consecrated  to  Vesta,  with  a  simple 
circular  cell,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 
From  the  traditions  of  their  early  Etruscan  neigh- 
bors they  preferred  the  square  cell  to  the  Greek  rec- 
tangidar  oblong  cell  in  their  rectangular  temples.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  in  Rome  itself.  The  temples 
they  built  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  especialh'  in 
(Jreece  and  the  former  Greek  colonies,  were  built  after 
the  plan  of  Greek  originals;  but  these  were  decorated 
after  the  modified  Greek  manner,  which  the  Romans 
adopted  at  the  metropolis. 

The  Romans  greatly  modified  all  the  styles  of  Greek 
architecture.  To  the  Doric  they  added  the  Tuscan  base. 
This  gave  the  order  much  wider  adaptability  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  Romans  wished  to  emjjloy  the  style; 
that  is.  in  forming  colonnades  and  pilasters  to  many 
kinds  of  buildings,  whether  circular,  elliptical,  or  rectan- 
gular. They  were  less  fortunate  in  the  modification  of 
the  Ionic  order,  which  they  adopted  from  a  single  known 
(Jreek  original,  making  volutes  face  all  four  sides  of  the 
capital.  As  half-columns  or  pilasters  this  modification 
was  more  fortunate.  The  Ionic  order  was  only  used  by 
them  as  an  intermediate  style,  in  the  second  storv  of 
buildings,  never  in  temples  or  other  buildings  a  single 
story   in   height.     The   Corinthian  order,  which   had 


hardly  obtained  its  full  capacity  of  development  under 
the  Greeks,  was  most  happily  used  by  the  Romans.  The 
Ionic  volute,  in  a  modified  form,  was  introduced  in  the 
midst  of  the  Acanthus.  Thus  was  taken  the  first  step 
to  the  complete  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles 
in  the  so-caUed  composite  order,  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  original  decorative  feature  in  Roman 
architecture,  though  it  was  doubtless  elaborated  by  the 
hands  of  Greek  workmen  under  the  Roman'rule.  The 
capitals  of  columns  and  the  entablatures  were  ofren 
covered  with  an  amount  of  elaborate  decoration  which 
finalh-  became  overpowering,  and  almost  destructive  of 
good  architectural  effect.     See  Order. 

In  considering  the  classes  of  buildings  erected  bj'  the 
Romans,  the  student  of  Egyptian  or  Greek  art  is  sur- 
prised at  the  small  number  of  temples  constructed  by 
the  Romans  in  comparison  with  other  edifices.  The  no- 
blest monument  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  preserved  almost  in  its  entirety.  Of  other 
famous  temples,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  there 
are  now  no  remains.  The  most  magnificent  temple 
built  under  the  Roman  dominion  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Athens.  The  temples  at  Palmyra  and 
Baalbee  surprise  by  their  size  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  used  in  their  erection,  but  in  architect- 
ural elegance  and  purity  they  are  very  defective. 

Of  buildings  of  civil  architecture  the  forum  may  first 
be  considered.  The  forum  was  used,  as  by  the  Greeks, 
as  a  place  for  marketing,  for  assembling  the  people  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business,  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  forum  was  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades.  These  were  fre(iuently  richly 
decorated.  Besides  the  original  Roman  forum,  various 
emperors  laid  out  others,  which  served  similar  purposes. 
In  the  further  development  of  the  public  life,  the  trans- 
action of  a  portion  of  public  affairs  was  transferred  to 
special  buildings,  of  which  the  basilicas  are  the  most 
important.  In  the  basilicas  were  held  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  exchange  for  merchants:  finally 
shops  and  libraries  were  added,  and  the  basilicas  al- 
most served  the  varied  purposes  of  the  forums.  The 
basilicas  were  generalh'  rectangular  and  oblong  in  shape, 
though  some  were  nearly  square  and  were  vaulted. 
The  oblong  basilicas  usually  had  a  round  apsis  at  one 
end.  These  two  forms  furnished  the  starting-points 
for  the  two  great  early  styles  of  Christian  architecture 
—  the  oblong,  for  the  so-called  basilican  churches  in 
Italy;  and  the  vaulted  ones,  for  the  Byzantine  style  in 
Constantinople.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Roman  basilica 
the  most  important  specific  connecting-link  between 
classical  and  Christian  architecture.     See  Basilica. 

Triumphal  arches  form  a  most  important  feature  of 
Roman  architecture.  They  were  very  stately  in  form 
and  costly  in  execution.  This  use  of  the  arch  they 
had  doubtless  derived  from  the  Etruscans.  The  most 
important  arches  to  signalize  victories  are  those  of 
Septimus  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine.  The  arch 
of  Titus  has  peculiar  interest  to  Christians,  inasmuch 
as  upon  a  bas-relief  on  the  inside  of  the  arch  are  cut 
models  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  other  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  service  which  Titus  carried  with  him 
to  Rome  after  his  conquest  of  .Jerusalem.  Arches  were 
erected  in  many  cities  to  commemorate  also  the  erec- 
tion of  public  works  of  great  extent  by  the  emperors  or 
other  public  officials.     See  Arch. 

Originally,  the  Roman  theatres,  like  those  of  Greece, 
were  semicircular  in  form.  But,  while  the  Greek  the- 
atres were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  side  of  some 
lofty  hill  with  a  beautiful  landscape  for  the  scene,  the 
Roman  theatre  was  built  up,  like  other  edifices,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  populous  cities,  and  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  colonnades,  with  vaulted  arcades  leading 
through  the  different  stories  to  the  seats.  Theatres  of 
vast  size  were  built  in  Rome  and  in  many  provincial 
cities.  The  best  preserved  is  at  Orange,  in  France. 
But  the  amphitheatre  was  the  specially  characteristic 
form  of  theatre-building  with  the  Romans.     This  was 
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built  of  vast  size  in  even  the  most  distant  provincial 
cities.  The  largest  are  the  Colosseum  at  Home  and  the 
amphitheatres  at  Cajiua,  Verona,  I'ola,  Nisme.s,  and  Cun- 
stantine  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Colosseum 
coidd  contain  over  sixty  thousand  spectators.  In  its 
arena  gladiatorial  sports  of  tlie  most  cruel  character 
took  place,  and  by  their  ferocity  hastened  the  deprava- 
tion of  manners  and  morals  which  largely  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.     See  Thkatuk. 

The  public  baths  form  another  characteristic  feature 
in  Roman  architecture.  Tliese  were  laid  out  upon  a 
scale  of  immense  grandeur.  The  baths  of  Caracalla 
covered  thirty -six  acres.  The  vast  edifices  in  this 
structure  were  highly  decorated,  and  contained  almost 
innumerable  works  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Several 
thousand  bathers  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 
J^legant  halls  were  also  provided  for  reading,  conversa- 
tion, music,  boxing,  and  other  lighter  games  of  various 
sorts.  Other  baths  of  vast  size  were  built  by  various 
emperors,  as  Diocletian,  Agrippa,  Titus,  and  Vespasian. 
See  Bathe. 

The  arch  was  most  successfully  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges  and  aipieducts.  Many  of  these  were 
erected  with  surprising  boldness,  and  of  a  size  and 
length  to  excite  the  wonder  of  tlie  modern  beholder. 
Though  frequently  without  much  arcliitectural  decora- 
tion, the  aqueducts  generally  have  graceful  outlines, 
and  by  their  long  lines,  as  they  sweep  for  miles  over 
the  plain,  mark  the  power  of  the  people  who  ruled  the 
world.     See  Bridge. 

The  lack  of  perfect  artistic  taste  was  manifested  by 
the  Romans  in  the  erection  of  columns  of  victory,  which 
received  long  sculptured  portrayals  of  the  achievements 
of  victors.  As  the  sculpture  is  thus  placed  utterly  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  eye,  its  effect  is  lost  upon  the  be- 
holder.    See  Column. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  domestic  residence  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  progress  of  Roman  luxury.  In  the  ear- 
ly career  of  the  state,  private  houses  were  extremely 
simple.  During  the  empire,  all  the  luxurious  richness 
of  decoration  that  wealth  and  art  could  supply  was 
employed  in  adorning  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Good 
taste  was  soon  overwhelmed  in  costly  decoration.  The 
houses  in  the  provincial  city  of  Pompeii  indicate  what 
may  have  been  the  luxurious  decoration  of  the  capital. 
Even  greater  profligate  expenditures  were  made  upon 
the  villas  of  the  rich  on  beautiful  moimtain-sides  or  by 
the  coasts  of  the  sea.  See  IIoi'Se.  The  palaces  of  the 
emperors  presented  the  climax  of  luxurious  domestic 
architecture.  These  palaces,  especially  in  provincial 
summer  resorts,  were  built  on  an  immense  scale,  and 
were  rather  a  vast  group  of  edifices  within  a  fortified 
enclosure,  all  laid  out  and  decorated  with  the  fullest 
luxury  of  the  period.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
imperial  palaces  were  that  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro, 
and  that  of  Adrian  at  Tivoli.     See  Palace. 

The  tumular  architecture  of  the  Romansis  very  strik- 
ing, both  with  reference  to  the  number  and  the  style  of 
the  monuments.  Of  the  tombs  of  the  kingh'  period, 
there  remain  only  the  monuments  attributed  to  the 
Curiatii.  Of  the  republic,  there  remain  only  the  tomb 
and  sarcophagus  of  Scipio.  The  tombs  of  the  period 
of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  of  Etruscan 
style,  both  in  shape  and  construction.  The  earliest  of 
these  is  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  on  the  Appian  Way; 
but  the  grandest  and  most  splendid  was  that  of  Adrian, 
now  known  as  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  The  basement 
was  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  square;  the  height  to 
the  pine  cone  on  the  summit  was  tlirce  lumdred  feet.  It 
was  decorated  with  an  immense  number  of  statues. 
The  building  called  the  tomb  of  Santa  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  shows  how  the  feeling  for  interior  dec- 
oration had  in  that  period  displaced  the  earlier  feeling 
for  exterior  decoration  in  all  classes  of  structures.  Par- 
allel to  these  tombs  erected  above  the  ground  are  the 
columbaria,  or  underground  tombs,  with  niches  for  con- 
taining a  number  of  cinerary  urns.     In  general  struct- 


ure, these  have  their  antitype  in  the  subterranean 
tombs,  or  catacombs,  of  the  Etruscans.  JMany  of  these 
columbaria  are  ex(iuisitely  decoratod  witli  araliesques 
of  stucco,  which  havt;  i)ceii  the  delight  of  inediieval  and 
modern  artists.  Tumular  niouuuients  of  more  slender 
upright  form,  often  witii  highly  a|)propriate  architect- 
ural decoration,  and  evidently  with  a  marked  Greek 
impress,  are  found  in  a  few  provincial  cities  in  the  nortli 
and  west  of  the  empire.  But  in  Cyrene  in  Africa  and 
in  Petra  in  Arabia  are  found  a  large  number  of  elalio- 
rate  and  imi)osing  tomljs.  Those  at  Petra  are  deeply 
cut  in  the  rock,  like  many  Egyptian  tombs,  but  wiiii 
elaborate  Corintliian  decorations.  Of  this  same  Roman 
period  are  a  large  number  of  tombs  in  Palestine,  !Moso- 
potamia,  and  other  countries  in  the  Orient.     See  ToMU. 

Tiie  catacombs  of  the  Etruscans  were  imitated  by 
the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,  as  these  classes,  like 
the  Etruscans,  did  not  burn  tlieir  dead.  But  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  not  imitate 
fully  the  Etruscan  catacombs  for  their  own  dead.  See 
Catacomb. 

The  Romans  invented  almost  no  original  sculpture, 
but  they  brought  from  the  conquered  cities  and  colonies 
of  (ireece  countless  statues  of  the  first  rank.  They  also 
had  marble  copies  of  many  masterpieces  made  for  the 
decoration  of  their  baths,  forums,  circuses,  palaces,  and 
tombs.     See  Sculptuije. 

Painting,  both  in  tempera  and  in  mosaic,  they  era- 
ployed  very  extensively  in  decorating  the  floors  and 
walls  of  the  interiors  of  all  rooms,  even  of  those  of  shops 
and  smaller  houses.     See  Painting. 

The  objects  of  daily  use  of  every  kind,  even  down  to 
the  utensils  of  the  kitchen  or  the  shop,  were  richly  dec- 
orated. Artistic  decoration  had  become  a  necessity  in 
all  material  objects.  But,  withal,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  depended  upon  foreign  workmen  to 
supply  them  with  all  their  artistic  objects,  both  large 
and  small.     See  Rome. 

In  more  ways  than  can  be  traced,  the  art  of  Rome,  or 
rather  the  art  in  Rome,  furnished  the  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  the  art  of  classical  anti(}uity,  in  modi- 
fied forms,  to  mediiBval  Christianit}\  See  Romanesque 
Akt.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  name  usually 
given  to  that  organization  of  Christians  wliich  recog- 
nises the  Roman  pope  as  its  visible  head  and  is  in  ec- 
clesiastical communion  with  him.  The  name  may  be 
found  in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  is 
generally  used  in  the  constitution  of  those  states  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  designated  as 
one  of  the  recognised  or  tolerated  State  churches.  It 
is,  however,  not  the  official  name  used  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  —  who  rather  dislike  it,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  name  "Catholic"  or  "Holy  Catli- 
olic"  Church.  The  name  "  Roman  Church"  is  ap|ilied, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  to  the  Church  or  di- 
ocese of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  views  which  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  other  Christians,  on  the  other,  take  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  history  of  this  Church  widely  and  ir- 
reconcilably differ.  To  the  former,  the  Church  is  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  that  was  founded  by  Christ; 
all  other  denominations  of  Christians  are  looked  upon  as 
deviations  from  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  to  the  Roman  (,'atholic  identical  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  Christianity.  All  oth- 
er Christians  agree  in  viewing  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Rome  as  abounding  in  erroneous  and  anticliristian  ad- 
mixtures to  the  Cliristianity  of  the  Bilde,  and  ils  his- 
tory as  the  gradual  growth  of  a  central  and  absdhite 
power,  which  is  without  a  scriptural  basis,  and  prefers 
and  enforces  claims  for  wliich  there  is  no  warrant  what- 
ever in  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Jlistory. — The  Catholic  historian  begins  the  his- 
tory of  his  Church  with  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  While  living  on  this  earth,  he  gathered  around 
him  those  wlio  were  to  rule  tlie  Church  after  his  ascen- 
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sion.  He  provided  for  a  complete  organization  of  the 
Church  by  designating  Peter  as  its  head.  The  founda- 
tiiin  of  the  Church  was  externally  completed  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sev- 
eral Church  fathers  have  called  this  day  the  birthday 
of  the  Christian  Church;  accordingly  the  Catholic  his- 
torian claims  it  as  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Many  of  the  traditions  and  legends  which 
formerly  embellished  the  histories  of  the  early  Catholic 
Ciiurch  have  now  been  quite  generally  abandoned  by 
Catholic  writers:  they  continue,  however,  to  insist  that 
the  Scriptures  in  man}'  places  attest  the  supremacy  of 
Peter  as  the  tirst  among  the  ajiostles  and  the  head  of 
the  Church.  While  admitting  and  lamenting  the  in- 
sufticicncy  of  authentic  information  on  the  early  history 
of  tlie  Church,  Catholic  writers  emphatically  defend,  in 
opposition  to  modern  criticism,  a  Roman  episcopate  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  the  exercise  of  suprematial  powers  by 
several  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  tirst  three  centuries,  and 
the  actual  acquiescence  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  de- 
cisions. The  jnctures  of  the  early  Christian  congrega- 
tions, as  they  are  drawn  by  Catholic  writers,  bear  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
present  day;  but  it  is  contended  that  all  that  was  sub- 
sequently developed  in  the  Catholic  system  existed  as  a 
germ  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  modern  criti- 
cism has  been  unable  to  prove  any  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  creed  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  now  exists. 

The  growth  of  an  "  r)ld  Catholic  Church"  with  an 
episcopal  constitution  in  the  2d  and  following  centu- 
ries is  generally  recognised  bj'  Church  historians.  It 
is  also  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  the  imperial  city  of  the  West,  successfully  claimed 
a  greater  and  greater  influence ;  but  only  Roman  Cath- 
olics defend  tiiese  claims  as  the  exercise  of  a  divine 
right,  while  all  other  writers  look  upon  them  as  the 
gradual  development  of  a  usurpation  which  was  attend- 
ed by  the  most  tlangcrous  results.  Christianity,  in  the 
meanwhile,  spread  rajiidly  through  all  tlie  parts  of  the 
Roman  world-emijire,  and,  by  the  conversion  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  entered  into  the  novel  position  of  the 
ruling  Church.  The  transfer  of  the  imperial  residence 
to  Constantinople  led  to  a  rivalry  between  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  gradually  became 
fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
steadih-  eidarged  their  predominant  influence  in  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe,  and  rapidly  increased  their 
power  by  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  which 
gradualh'  grew  up  to  be  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  establishment  of  the  tem- 
poral power  at  the  close  of  the  Xth  century  gave  to  the 
popes  of  Rome  both  greater  influence  and  greater  pres- 
tige, and  enabled  them  to  gradually  convert  the  episco- 
pal into  a  papal  Church.  The  pontificate  of  Hildebrand, 
who  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne  in  1073  under  the 
name  of  (iregory  VH,  completed  the  papal  system  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  their  most  essential  features. 
Even  before  his  election  as  pope,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
his  immediate  predecessors,  as  their  most  influential 
adviser,  to  make  the  election  of  popes  in  future  wholly 
independent  of  secidar  influence,  and  thus  to  secure  a 
contimiity  of  pontiffs  whose  sole  aim  would  be  the  prog- 
ress and  complete  victory  of  the  Church,  not  only  over 
all  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  organizations,  but 
also  over  all  temporal  governments.  Under  liis  influ- 
ence, a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059  had  decreed  that 
the  pope  was  to  be  oidy  elected  by  the  cardinals.  After 
he  had  ascen<led  the  ))apal  throne  himself,  he  enforced 
in  1074  the  priestly  celibacy,  and  took  the  tinal  step  for 
emancipating  the  Churcii  from  the  State  i)y  forl>iiMing 
bisliops  and  abbots,  through  a  synod  held  at  Rome 
(1075),  to  accept  the  investiture  from  secular  govern- 
ments. For  nearly  fifty  years  tliis  prohibition  remained 
the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  between  the  pope 
and  the  secular  jirinces,  and  though  it  was  finally  set- 
tled by  a  compromise  (1122),  it  secured  to  the  pope  a 


general  recognition  of  the  important  right  of  confirming 
the  election  of  all  the  bishops.  One  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Roman  Catholic  system — the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  head 
of  the  Church  in  all  ecclesiastical  aftairs — is  largely  due 
to  the  influences  proceeding  from  Gregory  VII  and  his 
successors.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Gregory  VH,  how- 
ever, was  never  fully  carried  out.  He  had  clearlj-  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  converting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  into  a  universal  theocracy,  with  the  pope  at  its 
head  as  sole  sovereign  in  temporal  affairs  as  well  as 
spiritual.  According  to  this  view,  all  states  of  the 
Christian  name  were  to  be  bound  together  in  the  unity 
of  the  papal  theocracy  as  members  of  one  body.  The 
princes  receive  their  consecration  and  divine  sanction 
through  the  ecclesiastical  power;  they  are  appointed 
"by  the  grace  of  God;"  but  the  Church  mediates  be- 
tween them  and  God.  Royalty  sustains  to  the  papacy 
the  same  relation  as  the  moon  to  the  sun,  receiving  from 
it  its  light  and  its  heat.  The  divine  authority  with 
which  secidar  powers  are  clothed  by  the  Church  can 
therefore  be  again  withdrawn  by  the  Church  when  the 
secidar  powers  misuse  it.  With  the  withdrawal  of  this 
authority  ceases  also  the  liability  of  the  subjects  to  obe- 
dience. The  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  mediajval 
popes,  from  Gregory  VII  to  Boniface  VIII,  to  enforce 
these  views  fill  some  of  the  most  int^'resting  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  semi-military 
organization  of  the  religious  t)rders,  the  popes  had  a  well- 
disciplined  anti  trustworthy  corps  of  officers  at  their  dis- 
posal, who  frequently  fought  their  battles  even  when 
bishops  ceased  to  side  with  them.  The  Crusades,  though 
in  the  first  place  aiming  at  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  repeatedly  supplied  the  popes  with  a  willing 
army  for  coercing  hostile  princes.  None  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  attained  so  great  a  power  and  came 
so  near  realizing  the  establishment  of  the  papal  theocra- 
cy as  Innocent  HI.  In  the  struggle  against  his  succes- 
sors, the  noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  perished;  but  soon 
the  kings  of  France  checked  the  theocratic  aspirations 
of  the  popes,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VHI 
by  the  French  made  a  breach  in  the  theocratic  edifice 
reared  bj'  Gregory  VII  and  his  successors  which  has  never 
been  repaired.  The  right  to  depose  princes  and  release 
their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  ex- 
pressly disowned  by  the  popes,  but  it  ceased  to  involve 
any  practical  danger,  and  was  clearly  repudiated  hy  the 
Church.  The  transfer  of  the  papal  residence,  which 
made  the  popes  disgracefully  dependent  upon  the  French 
kings,  and,  still  more,  the  papal  schism,  during  which 
two,  or  at  times  three,  popes  hurled  against  each  other 
the  most  terrible  anathemas,  undermined  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  respect  which  Catholic  countries  had  thus  far 
had  for  the  ))apal  authority,  an<l  rajiidly  diffused  the 
belief  that  the  Church  was  pervaded  by  corruption,  and 
that  it  needed  a  thorough  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members.  Such  a  reformation  was  sincerely  attempted 
by  the  great  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle, 
which  not  only  endeavored  to  eradicate  many  flagrant 
aljuses  in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church,  but  to  reduce 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  from  a  ]iapal  absolutism 
to  an  episcopal  constitutionalism  by  expressly  declaring 
the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.  The 
success  of  this  scheine  would  have  shaped  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  verv 
(lifferent  from  what  it  has  been;  but  the  astuteness  of 
the  jiopes  knew  how  to  thwart  the  manifest  reformatory 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  to  stifle  the  cries 
for  a  Church  reformation,  and  to  reimpose  upon  a  reluc- 
tant Church  the  papal  authorit}-,  at  least  in  matters  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

While  Western  Europe  became  politically  reorgan- 
ized un<ier  Teutonic  leadership,  and  ecclesiastically  cen- 
tralized as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  lead- 
ersliip  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  Eastern  churches  re- 
tained substantially  the  constitution  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  of  the  early  centuries.    The  Council  of  Nice  rec- 
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Ofi;iiised  the  higher  authority  of  the  metropolitan  bish- 
ops of  Rome,  Aiitioch,  and  Alexandria.  Tliis  higher 
authority  was  subsequently  expressed  in  tlie  title  "pa- 
triarch." Later,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Je- 
rusalem were  added  to  the  number  of  patriarchs,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city  of  Constantinople 
gradually  made  the  bishop  of  the  city  the  first  among 
the  Eastern  patriarchs,  a  distinction  which  was  express- 
ly sanctioned  by  the  Concilium  Qiiinisexttim  of  G92.  Tlie 
Church  of  those  times  was  greatl}"^  agitated  by  contro- 
versies relating  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. 
East  and  West  united  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trinal unit}'  of  the  Church  on  those  important  subjects; 
and  oecumenical  councils,  in  which  both  sections  were 
represented,  defined  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  ex- 
pelled the  dissenters  from  her  communion.  Whether 
at  these  councils  any  prerogative,  honorary  or  other- 
wise, was  conceded  to  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  contimies 
to  be  a  subject  of  theological  controversy;  but  even  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  do  not  claim  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  can  be  proved  to  have  asserted  any  superior  juris- 
diction in  any  of  the  other  patriarchal  dioceses.  Grad- 
ually some  different  views  sprang  up  between  the  East 
and  West  relating  to  questions  of  constitution,  doctrine, 
and  worship.  The  most  important  of  these  controver- 
sies was  that  relating  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  See  Filioque.  In  the  course  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury the  controversy  grew  into  a  serious  dissension,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  11th  it  led  to  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent schism.  Many  attempts  at  reconciliation  and  re- 
union have  since  been  made,  but  they  were  either  un- 
successful, or.  if  successful  for  a  time,  without  duration. 
See  Grkek  Cicurcii. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
tained her  unity  until  the  KJth  centurj'.  The  leaders 
of  that  reformatory  party  which  controlled  the  councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Hasle  were  anxious  not  to  dis- 
turb the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  co-operated  in  the 
condemnation  of  men  like  Wycliffe  and  lluss,  who 
wanted  first  of  all  a  scriptural  reformation  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  who  showed  no  concern  about  external  unity 
if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  doctrinal  reformation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  IGth  century,  the  stified  clamors  for  a 
radical  revision  of  the  doctrine  of  the  corrupt  Church 
and  the  restoration  of  a  pure  scriptural  doctrine  burst 
irresistibly  forth  in  the  German  and  Swiss  reformation. 
Sec  RiiFOUMATioN.  The  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  large  portions 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  permanently  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Church  rallied,  from  a  sense  of  self-preservation,  for 
extraordinary  conservative,  and  recuperative  efforts. 
Although  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  back  the  seceders,  it  exerted  an  im- 
portant normative  intiuence  u|jon  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Church.  While  it  reasserted,  in  op- 
position to  the  Protestants,  those  doctrines  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  mediasval  theologians,  and  pro- 
mulgated them  as  parts  of  the  Church  doctrine,  and 
thus  made  a  return  of  those  who  regarded  many  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  as  an  apostasy  from  pure  Biblical 
Christianity  impossible,  it  issued,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrees  for  the  reformation  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  which  retained  within  its  pale 
large  numbers  who,  though  favoring  a  purification  of 
the  Church,  laid  also  great  stress  upon  the  preservation 
of  its  unity  and  its  unbroken  historical  connection  with 
the  apostolic  age.  For  the  vast  territories  lost  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Church  received  some  compensation  in  the 
New  World,  where  the  monastic  orders,  conjointly  with 
the  Spanish  government,  sulijected  the  larger  portion 
of  the  native  population  to  the  Church,  and  fully  se- 
cured the  permanent  ascendency  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  desire  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  ablest  men 
within  the  Church  for  an  effectual  arrest  of  a  further 
advance  of  Protestantism  led  to  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  Older  of  the  Jesuits,  which  plays  a  promi- 


nent part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  By 
dint  of  its  extraordinary  efforts,  it  not  only  checked  the 
further  progress  of  Protestantism  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, but  recovered  some  that  already  appeared  to  be 
lost.  Within  tlie  Church  its  influence  was  no  less  re- 
markable, and  it  succeeded,  like  no  other  community  of 
men  before,  in  strengthening  and  enlarging,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  adherents  of  the  ejiiscopalian  system,  and 
especially  to  the  Galileans,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
popes.  The  rejection  by  the  popes  of  doctrinal  opin- 
ions designated  as  heretical  repeatedly  called  forth  very 
exciting  dogmatical  controversies,  which  in  one  case  led 
to  the  organization  of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  communi- 
ty, the  so-called  Jansenists,  or  Old  Catholics  of  Holland, 
who  recognised  the  authority  of  the  |)ope  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  but  denied  the  infallibility  of  his  dog- 
matical decisions,  and  consequently  their  obligation  to 
yield  to  them  an  unconditional  submission.  In  the  sec- 
i>iulhalfof  the  18th  century,  extraordinary  tempests  came 
down  upon  the  Church.  In  France  and  other  countries 
of  Southern  Europe,  an  antichristian  literal  ure  under- 
mined, in  the  educated  classes  of  the  ]iopulation,  not  only 
the  attachment  to  the  Church,  but  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  Bourbons  of  S[)ain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
under  the  intiuence  of  freethinking  statesmen,  forced  a 
pliant  pope  who  had  been  elected  bj'  their  influence  to 
abolish  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  opinion  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  the  advance  of 
a  new,  freethinking  ajra.  In  Germany,  the  episcopal 
electors  of  the  empire  united  with  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  on  a  plan  to  establish  a  National  German  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  to  be  almost  independent  of  Rome. 
The  French  Revolution  took  from  the  pope  his  tempo- 
ral possessions,  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church, 
and  for  a  time  decreed  the  abolition  of  Christianity. 
Napoleon  desired  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Church  for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  ])ower  and  his  dynasty.  He 
concluded  in  1801  with  the  pope  a  concordat,  which 
was  to  restore  to  the  pope  his  temporal  possessions  and 
his  ecclesiastical  powers;  but  as  a  complete  agreement 
was  not  arrived  at.  Napoleon  once  more  (1808)  occupied 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  declared  the  "  donation  of 
his  predecessor  Charlemagne"  revoked.  When  he  was 
thereupon  excommunicated,  he  imprisoned  the  pope, 
and  for  several  years  deprived  the  Church  of  her  head. 
In  1814  the  allied  princes  of  Europe  restored  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  pope,  and  Pius  VII  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  full  functions  of  the  papacy  as  they  were  exer- 
cised before  the  French  Revolution.  An  agreement,  how- 
ever, between  the  pope  and  the  princes  assembled  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  attained,  and  the  pope  en- 
tered through  his  legate  a  protest  against  the  work  of 
the  congress.  In  1816  the  Order  of  tiie  Jesuits  was  re- 
stored for  the  whole  Church,  and  soon  displiiyed  again, 
as  in  former  times,  an  extraordinary  activity  for  strength- 
ening and  enlarging  the  papal  authority  in  opposition 
to  episcopal  and  liberal  tendencies  still  manifesting 
themselves  within  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  legis- 
lation of  the  secular  governments.  The  growth  of  the 
liberal  and  revolutionary  party  in  most  of  the  European 
countries,  which  aimed  at  either  curtailing  or  wholly 
abolishing  the  power  of  the  princes,  vvas  not  only  very 
distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  led  in 
most  countries  to  vehement  conflicts,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  ])ublic  schools.  In  Italy,  the  national  ten- 
dencies for  a  political  union  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  united  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Cliurch  was  annexed  in  1800,  and 
the  remainder,  including  the  city  of  Rome,  in  1870. 
Though  not  a  few  Catholics,  including  even  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes  as  favorable  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  the  pope  (Pius  IX)  jironounced 
an  excommunication  against  the  king  of  Italy  and  all 
i  statesmen  who  had  aided  in  the  conquest  of  the  Papal 
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States.  The  successor  of  Pius  (Leo  XIII),  though  be- 
lieved to  be  more  mihlly  disposed,  has  not  yet  receded 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  his  predecessor.  Tlie  poiuiticate 
of  Pius  IX  became  of  exceeding  importance  in  the  inner 
history  of  the  CathoUc  Church.  The  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin Marv,  and  of  a  syllabus  which  characterized  a 
nmnber  of  doctrines  and  views  commonly  held  in  civil- 
ized countries  as  heretical  or  erroneous,  indicated  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers  to 
force  a  belief  in,  and  submission  to,  the  extreme  theories 
concerning  the  papal  authority  upon  the  entire  Catho- 
lic Church.  This  victory  of  the  extremest  papal  party 
within  the  Catholic  Church  became  complete  when,  in 
1870,  the  Vatican  Council  proclaimed  the  infallibility 
of  tlie  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  pope  as  a  tenet  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  considerable  number  of  bishops, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  made  a  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  doctrine, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inopportune.  After 
its  adoption  by  the  council,  however,  the  opposing  bish- 
ops gradually  submitted  to  the  demand  of  the  pope  to 
have  the  doctrine  promulgated  in  their  dioceses.  Sev- 
eral did  so  with  undisguised  reluctance ;  some  (as  bish- 
op BecUmann  of  Osnabriick)  were  said  by  their  inti- 
mate friends  to  have  secretlj'  remained  opponents  of  the 
innovation  even  on  their  death-bed ;  but  externally  all 
yielded,  and  not  one  of  the  bishops  separated  from  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Vatican  Council.  The  lower  clergy 
quite  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  bishops.  A 
number  of  professors  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  German 
universities  continued,  however,  to  refuse  their  submis- 
sion, and  were  therefore  excommunicated.  As  many 
thousands  of  laymen  sympathized  with  them,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  their  religious  wants  gradually  led 
to  the  organization  of  "  Old  Catholic"  congregations  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Old  Catholic  bishops  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. In  France,  a  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  father 
Hyacinthe,  has  been  active  in  the  interest  of  Old  Ca- 
tholicism, but  thus  far  (1879)  without  effecting  any  or- 
ganization. In  Italy,  the  friends  of  an  Old  Catholic 
reformation  have  a  secret  organization,  with  a  bishop 
elect  at  its  head.  The  numerical  strength  which  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  had  attained  after  eight  years  of 
hard  and  incessant  labors  was  far  from  meeting  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  The  total  number  of  the 
popidation  which  expressly'  and  formally  severed  their 
connection  with  what  was  called,  by  the  Old  Cath- 
olics, the  Vatican  Church  did  not  exceed  200,000  per- 
sons, an  insignilicant  nimiber  if  compared  with  the  200,- 
000,000  who  remain  nominally  connected  with  Rome. 
But  the  reluctance  of  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion to  sever  their  nominal  connection  with  the  Church 
of  their  ancestors  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Catholic  Church  retains  its  control  over  the  nations 
which  refused  to  separate  from  her  in  the  16th  century. 
The  history  of  the  Catholic  nations  during  the  last  cen- 
tury furnishes,  on  the  contrarj',  ample  proof  that  the 
influence  of  the  national  Church  in  all  these  countries 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  l>con  undermined.  In  if^pain 
the  Cortes  freipienth'  defied  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  1835  nearly  all  the  convents  were  abolished,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  have  ever  been  restored.  In  1837  the 
Cortes  abolished  tithes  and  confiscated  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  Church.  In  1840,  during  the  provisional 
regency  of  ICspartero,  the  pa|)al  nuncio  was  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  in  1811  the  union  of  the  Span- 
ish Churi'h  with  IJome  was  declared  to  have  ceased. 
Kepeatedly  the  Cortes  decided  in  favor  of  religious 
toleration,  especially  during  the  short  time  when  Spain 
was  a  republic.  King  Amadeo  I,  and  still  more  Al- 
phonso  XII  (since  1874),  deemed  it  expedient  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope;  but  even  they  have 
been  unal)]c  to  grant  all  flic  demands  of  the  Church. — 
Porliir/(tl  has  been,  almost  without  interruption,  at  va- 


riance with  the  claims  of  the  popes.  All  the  religious 
orders  of  men,  and  nearly  all  those  for  women,  have  been 
suppressed.  In  the  Cortes  a  liberal,  anti-Koman  party  is 
invariably  in  the  ascendency ;  even  the  majority  of  the 
priests  and  bishops  sympathize  more  with  the  govern- 
ment than  with  tlie  pojie,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1878 
the  government  had  forbidden  and  prevented  the 
promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. — In 
France  the  revolution  of  1830  not  only  expelled  the 
Bourbons  from  the  throne,  but  stripped,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  Church  of  its  political  power.  According  to 
the  new  constitution,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
no  longer  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  only  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen.  The  affairs  of  the  nation  were 
for  many  years  conducted  by  a  Protestant  prime  minis- 
ter, (iuizot.  Najjoleon  III  endeavored  to  strengthen  his 
dynasty  by  making  extensive  concessions  to  the  hie- 
rarchy; and  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
in  1871,  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  republic  (MacMahon)  favored 
the  Catholic  restoration  in  order  to  check  the  confirma- 
tion and  advance  of  republican  principles;  but  in  1879 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  dentmciation  by  all  the  bishops, 
placed  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
statesmen  who  are  fully  determined  to  annihilate  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  upon  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation. — In  the  little  kingdom  of  Belf/ium,  which,  in 
1830,  established  its  independence  of  Holland,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has,  on  the  whole,  exercised  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  legislation  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe;  but,  notwithstanding  the  immense  power  of 
the  Church,  the  liberal  partj-,  which  is  in  open  and  bit- 
ter enmity  to  the  Church,  secured  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1878  a  majority  in  both  chambers,  and  has 
since  prepared  a  law  on  public  education  which  will 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  Church. — In  Austria  the 
close  alliance  between  the  absolute  government  and 
the  popes  for  the  supjiression  of  all  liberal  tenden- 
cies was  terminated  by  the  introduction  of  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  in  1848.  An  attempt  which 
was  made  in  1855  to  re-establish  this  alliance  by  a  new 
Austrian  concordat,  which  gave  to  the  Catholic  bishops 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  public  affairs,  was  of  short 
duration.  The  re-establisliment  of  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment has  shown  that  the  majority  of  both  houses 
are  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  Church  influence  upon 
public  affairs,  and  that  they  uphold  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious toleration  and  of  State  education. — Ilaly  has,\ike 
Spain  and  Portugal,  expelled  the  religious  orders  and 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  it  has  fully  sec- 
ularized public  instruction,  and,  more  than  any  other 
government  of  the  world,  it  is  impelled  to  reject  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  because  these  claims  involve  the 
destruction  of  Italian  unity. — Among  the  states  o{  Spcm- 
ish  and  Portiigiiese  America  there  is  not  one  which  has 
not  had,  from  time  to  time,  its  conflicts  with  pope  and 
bishops.  The  progress  of  religious  toleration  and  of  a 
secidar  school  system,  after  the  Protestant  models  of 
Germany  and  the  LTnited  States,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  bishops,  proves  that  the  Church  has  ceased  to  have 
a  firm  hold  on  anj'  of  these  states.  See  Old  Cath- 
olics. 

In  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  greatly  benefited  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  by  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious toleration.  The  laws  impeding  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  or  its  self-gov- 
ernment, were  quite  generally  repealed,  or  fell,  at  least, 
into  disuse.  Thus  congregations  were  reorganized  in 
Sweden,  Norivai/,  and  Denmark,  where  the  Church  had 
been  almost  extinct  since  the  l(5th  century,  and  vicars 
apostolic  were  appointed  as  an  initial  step  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  dioceses.  —  In  J/ol/and,  where  the 
Church  had  been  for  two  hundred  years  without  a  hie- 
rarchical organization,  although  it  had  not  ceased  to 
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have  a  considerable  Catholic  population,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1848  proclaimed  the  principle  of  religious  liberty. 
Thus  even  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  return,  and  in 
1853  the  Catholic  hierarcliy  was  re-established  by  the 
erection  of  one  archbishopric  and  four  bishoprics. — In 
Great  Britain  the  government  had  to  yield,  in  1829,  to 
the  agitation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  for  equal  political 
rights,  and  to  open  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  its 
Catholic  subjects.  This  was  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  18.i0,  in  which  year  pope 
Pius  IX  divided  the  kingdom  into  one  archbishopric 
and  twelve  bishoprics.  The  ancient  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  become  extinct  in  1585,  by 
the  death  of  bishop  Goldwell  of  St.  Asaph.  In  Scot- 
land, when  the  ancient  hierarchy  had  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  archbishop  Betoun  of  Glasgow,  in  IGOl, 
the  hierarchy  was  established  by  pope  Leo  XIII,  who 
in  1878  established  two  arclibishoprics  and  four  bishop- 
rics. As  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion numbered  alone  seven  millions  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  a  tide  of  Irish  emigration  filled  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  a  large  Catholic  population, 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
great  power;  and  the  number  of  churches,  of  priests, 
and  Catholic  institutions  rapidly  increased.  The  indig- 
nation felt  among  Protestants  at  this  revival  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  induced  Parliament,  in  1851,  to  adopt 
a  resolution  declaring  all  papal  edicts,  and  all  jurisdic- 
tions, ranks,  or  titles  created  by  them,  null  and  void; 
and  fining  everj-  person  who,  without  legal  authority, 
accepted  any  ecclesiastical  title  derived  from  the  name 
of  any  place  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  new  Catholic 
bishops  knew  how  to  evade  the  laws;  and  the  liberal 
tendency  of  English  legislation  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  position  which  even  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers have  often  praised  as  the  most  favorable  in  Europe. 
The  hopes  awakened  by  this  restoration  for  the  future 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  movement  within  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  which  aimed  at  a  revival  of  the  Catholic  ele- 
ments of  this  Church.  Under  the  leadership  of  Pusey 
and  Newman,  this  movement — sometimes  called  the  Ox- 
ford movement  because  it  had  its  chief  centre  in  Oxford 
— gradually  developed  tendencies  to  Roman  Catholicism 
and  led  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  of  English 
universities  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  the 
new  Catholics  were  many  men  of  great  reputation,  in- 
fluence, and  wealth.  The  most  prominent  were.  Dr. 
Henry  Newman,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
who,  as  superior  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Oratorians 
(consisting  almost  wholly  of  former  members  of  the  An- 
glican Church),  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin,  and  by  a  number  of  literary  works,  displayed  a 
great  activity  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  as 
a  reward  for  his  services,  was  raised,  in  1879,  to  the  car- 
dinalate;  archbishop  Manning  of  Westminster,  created 
cardinal  in  1875;  the  marquis  of  Bute,  one  of  the  rich- 
est noblemen  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  marquis  of 
Kipon,  a  prominent  English  statesman  and  member  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  number  of  Anglican  clergy- 
men, members  of  the  nobility,  and  literary  persons  who, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  movement,  have  join- 
ed the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exceeds  one  thousand. 
By  these  accessions  the  Church  has  received  a  higher 
social  standing  and  a  greater  influence  upon  English 
society  than  it  had  before.  This  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  colonies,  where  the  government  recognises  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  missionaries  to  co- 
operate for  the  confirmation  of  the  English  rule,  and  is 
willing  to  secure  this  co-operation  by  favors  and  con- 
cessions. It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  accessions  to  the  Church  from  the  high- 
er ranks  of  English  society,  the  total  Catholic  popula- 
tion shows  not  only  no  notable  progress,  but  the  esti- 
mates by  the  most  careful  statisticians  give  even  lower 
figures  for  it  than  were  assumed  some  ten  j-ears  ago. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the 


Church,  especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation, must,  at  least,  eipial  in  number  the  gains. 

On  the  other  haiul,  the  territorial  rearrangement  of  OVr- 
many  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  placed  nearly  all  the  ( Jer- 
man  Catholics,  except  those  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  under 
Protestant  governments.  The  great  wars  of  ISGGand  1870 
severed  the  coiniection  between  Catholic  Austria  and  the 
German  Catholics,  and  ))laced  Protestant  Prussia  and  a 
Protestant  emperor  at  the  head  of  the  tJerman  nation- 
ality. The  laws  of  all  the  German  states  place  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  a  level  with  Protestants;  but  diver- 
gent opinions  on  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
secular  powers  have  repeatedly  led  to  fierce  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  German  governments,  espe- 
cially Prussia.  The  two  Prussian  archbishops  of  Co- 
logne and  Posen  were  imprisoned  in  1837,  and  kept 
prisoners  until  1840,  for  refusing  obedience  to  royal  or- 
dinances concerning  mixed  marriages.  A  new  conflict 
began  in  1872,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
modern  history  of  Roman  Catholicism,  under  the  name 
Kulturkampf,  and  was  not  yet  ended  at  the  beginning 
of  1879.  The  Prussian  government,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease of  power  which  the  Vatican  Council  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  deemed  it  necessary  to  divest 
the  bishops  of  the  influence  which  they  had  thus  far 
exerted  upon  the  national  schools;  to  check  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  lower  clergy  by  the  bishops;  and  to 
extend,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  both  bishops 
and  lower  clergy.  The  bishops  regarded  some  of  the 
laws  adopted  in  Prussia  for  this  purpose  as  inconsistent 
with  their  duties  towards  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  them.  In  consequence  of  the  conflicts  which 
were  caused  by  this  attitude  of  the  bishops,  a  number 
of  the  Prussian  bishops  were  deposed  from  their  sees ; 
and  several  other  sees  which  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  their  occupants  could  not  be  filled  on  account 
of  the  insuperable  disagreement  between  the  Prussian 
government  and  the  pope.  At  the  beginning  of  1879, 
of  the  twelve  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Prussia, 
only  two  were  actuallj'  filled.  During  the  progress  of 
this  conflict,  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ger- 
many showed  a  marked  sympathy  with  the  bishops; 
and  the  universal  snfTrage  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany  for  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  yielded  in 
no  country  of  the  world  so  compact  a  host  of  ultramon- 
tane deputies  as  in  Germany.  Thus  the  Catholic  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  general.  Previously 
the  German  Church  had  won  within  the  Catholic  Church 
a  great  prestige  for  superiority  in  the  province  of  liter- 
ature ;  end  not  a  few  of  its  literary  productions  had  been 
translated  into  the  languages  of  most  of  the  other  Cath- 
olic nations.  The  elevation  of  Dr.  Hergenrcither,  a  uni- 
versity professor,  to  the  cardinalate  by  pope  Leo  XIII, 
in  April,  1879,  was  regarded  as  an  encouraging  tribute 
to  the  science  of  Catholic  Germany  by  the  head  of  the 
Church.  — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  suffered 
the  greatest  numerical  losses  in  Russia.  At  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1793,  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of 
the  United  Greeks  in  the  former  Polish  empire  were 
incorporated  with  Russia.  The  empress  Catharine  II 
made  incessant  efforts  to  reunite  the  United  Greeks 
(who,  during  the  Polish  rule,  had  been  induced  to  rec- 
ognise the  supremacy  of  the  pope)  with  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  her  reign,  no 
no  less  than  seven  millions  of  United  (ireeks  separated 
from  Rome.  No  exertions  to  this  end  were  made  by 
the  emperors  Paul  I  and  Alexander  I;  but  Nicholas  I 
and  Alexander  II  followed  in  tlie  footsteps  of  Catha- 
rine. In  1839, 3  bishops  and  1305  priests,  representing  a 
population  of  more  than  2,000,000,  declared,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Plock,  in  favor  of  reunion  with  the  Russian 
State  Church.  After  this  only  one  United  (ireek  dio- 
cese remained  (Chelm),  with  a  population  of  250,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom,  in  the  years  1877  and  1878,  likewise 
joined  the  Russian  Church.  As  the  Russian  government 
forbids  secession  from  the  State  Church  to  any  other 
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religious  denomination,  a  return  of  the  United  Greelis 
to  the  communion  of  Home  is  for  tlie  present  impossi- 
ble. l\oman  Catholic  writers  unanimously  assert  that 
measures  of  the  utmost  severity  and  cruelty  have  been 
resorted  to  to  bring  about  this  separation  from  Rome; 
and  their  statements  are  fully  contirmed  by  nearly  all 
writers  who  are  not  Russians. — In  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  a  degree 
of  independence  which  it  lias  hardly  ever  possessed  in 
anj'  other  country.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
j)opulaliiin  in  general,  and  to  the  large  influx  of  immi- 
grants, it  has  already  attained  a  high  rank  among  the 
national  divisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See 
Roman  Catholic  Chukcii  in  the  Unitkd  States. 

The  missionary  labors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
non-Christian  countries  received  a  great  impulse  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  latter  sent 
out  a  larger  number  of  missionaries  than  any  other  re- 
ligious order  has  done  before  or  after  its  foundation. 
In  some  coiuitries  of  Eastern  Asia  the  Catliolic  missions 
appeared,  at  times,  to  become  a  complete  success.  In 
Japan  the  Church  embraced,  at  one  time,  more  than 
200,000  Ciiristians,  and  coimted  among  her  adherents 
several  princes.  In  China  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  great 
influence  at  the  courts  of  several  emperors,  and  the  per- 
mission to  establish  missions  throughout  tlie  empire. 
In  tlindostan,  Corea,  Anani,  and  other  countries,  numer- 
ous congregations  were  collected,  and  many  natives  be- 
came priests  and  members  of  religious  orders.  Many 
of  these  missions  have  had  to  suffer  bloody  persecutions; 
but  most  of  them  have  survived,  though  in  a  crippled 
form  and  with  reduced  numbers,  to  the  present  day. 
Pope  (Jregory  XV  estal)lished  for  the  chief  and  central 
direction  of  the  Catholic  missions,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  which 
consisted  of  15  cardinals,  3  prelates,  and  1  secretary. 
Pope  Urban  VIII  connected  with  this  institution,  in 
1627,  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  foreign  missiona- 
ries (Collegium  Urbanum  de  Propaganda  Fide),  which 
still  exists,  and  has  always  been  famous  for  the  large 
number  of  nationalities  represented  among  its  pupils. 
Eesides  the  seminary  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  seminaries  specially  devoted  to 
the  education  of  foreign  missionaries  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  in  several  other  places;  and  at  present  most  of  the 
religious  orders  educate  some  of  their  members  in  their 
own  institutions  for  the  missionary  service.  For  the 
financial  support  of  the  Catholic  missions,  a  central  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  established 
in  1822  at  Lvons,  which  has  of  late  bad  an  annual 
income  of  about  5,000,000  francs.  This  society  has 
branches  in  nearly  all  countries  of  the  world  ;  only  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria  have  preferred  to  establish  their  own 
societies  for  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  A  chil- 
dren's missionary  society,  called  the  "Society  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,"  devotes  its  revenue  chiefly 
to  the  efforts  for  the  baptism  and  Catholic  education 
of  pagan  children.  It  has  branches  in  all  countries. 
It  is  a(hiiitted  by  all  Catholic  writers  that  the  sums  an- 
nually contributed  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries fall  far  below  the  aggregate  amiual  income  of 
the  Protestant  missionary  societies. 

II.  Doctrines. — As  the  Ifoman  Catholic  Church  agrees 
with  the  (ireck  and  the  Protestant  cliurches  in  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired,  and  as  an 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  she  holds 
many  points  of  Christian  belief  in  common  with  these 
large  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church.  Conjointly 
with  them,  she  believes  in  the  unity  of  divine  essence, 
the  Trinity  of  tlie  divine  persons  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
(ihost).  and  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  will  of  God 
out  of  nothing  for  his  glory  and  tlie  ha|)piness  of  his 
creatures.  Among  other  |)oints  of  belief  which  are 
common  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  (ireek,  and  Evangel- 
ical Protestant  churches  are  the  follr)wing:  the  original 
innocence  of  man  ;  his  fall  in  Adam,  and  redemption  by 
Christ ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Logos  and  Second 


Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  divine  human  consti- 
tution of  the  Person  Christ.  In  regard  to  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  "Filioque"  ("and 
from  the  Son"),  and  accordingly  believes  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  while  the 
Greek  Church  believes,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
original  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
holds,  in  common  with  the  Greek,  but  in  opposition 
to  evangelical  Protestants,  the  folk)wiiig  doctrines : 
The  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  a  joint 
rule  of  faith  with  the  Scriptures;  the  veneration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  saints,  their  pictures  and  relics;  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church;  justification  by  faith  and 
works  as  joiyt  conditions ;  the  seven  sacraments  or 
mysteries ;  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  necessity 
of  water  baptism  for  salvation ;  priestly  absolution  by 
divine  authority;  transubstantiation  and  the  adoration 
of  the  consecrated  elements;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
for  the  living  and  the  dead;  prayers  for  the  departed. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  formerly  lodged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  general  councils 
conjointly  with  the  pope,  but  since  1870  also  in  all  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  popes;  by  the  Greek  Church 
it  is  attributed  to  the  seven  oecumenical  councils,  and 
the  patriarchal  oligarchy  as  a  whole.  The  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  proclaimed 
as  a  dogma  by  the  pope  in  1854,  is  rejected  by  the 
Greek  Church  as  blasphemous,  although  it  practices 
the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  no  less  than  the  Roman 
Catholic.  In  regard  to  the  Hoh'  Scriptures,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  includes  in  its  canon  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Test.,  which  are  excluded  from  the  Protes- 
tant canon.  The  Latin  (Vulgate)  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  while  Protestantism  claims  divine  authority 
only  for  the  original  Scriptures  of  the  inspired  authors. 
As  regards  the  popular  use  and  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  generally  discouraged 
the  reading  of  unannotated  Bibles  in  the  native  tongues, 
and  commanded  her  members  to  seek  on  this  subject 
the  previous  advice  of  their  pastors  and  spiritual  guides. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  teaches  that  Christ  founded  one, 
and  only  one,  infallible  visible  Church  which  was  to 
represent  him  on  earth  as  the  teacher  of  religious  truth, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  all  men  ought  to  submit.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  this  communion, 
and  therefore  asserts  that  outside  of  her  there  is  no 
salvation  ("extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus").  She  does 
not  admit  the  Protestant  distinction  between  a  visible 
and  invisible  Church,  but  demands  tliat  all  should  be- 
long to  the  visible  Church.  She  admits,  however,  that 
there  may  be  cases  when  insurmountable  difficulties 
prevent  persons  from  joining  her  communion,  and  when 
God  will  save  tliem  though  they  have  not  been  for- 
mally received  into  her  pale.  As  there  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Church,  only  one  Church  and  one  baptism,  all 
persons,  children  or  adult,  to  whom  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  administered  in  due  form  are  thereby  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  children  of 
Protestants  and  other  non-Catholics  are  therefore  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Cluirch  until  they 
cut  themselves  loose  from  it  b}'  their  own  erroneous 
belief. 

In  regard  to  the  future  life,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  admits  a  temporary  middle  place  and  state 
(lasting  until  the  final  judgment)  between  heaven  and 
hell,  for  the  purification  of  imperfect  Christians,  which 
may  be  advanced  by  |)rayers  and  masses  in  their  be- 
half. The  centre  of  Catholic  worship  is  the  mass, 
which  the  Church  holds  to  be  an  actual,  though  un- 
bloody, repetition  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  by 
the  priests,  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  It 
is  offered,  as  a  rule,  daily  by  every  priest.  To  th(^  laity 
i  the  eucharist  is  now  administered  in  only  one  kiml,  the 
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bread,  the  Church  believinj^  that  Christ  is  wholly  pres- 
ent in  the  consecrated  bread  as  well  as  in  the  wine,  and 
that  therefore  the  reception  of  one  kind  is  fully  suffi- 
cient. 

An  important  difference  between  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  ethics  exists  in  the  doctrine  of  good 
works,  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  believing  that 
works  of  supererogation,  which  are  not  commanded,  but 
recominended  (consiliu  evaiir/elica),  with  corresponding 
extra  merits,  constitute  a  treasury  at  the  disposal  of 
the  pope  for  the  dispensation  of  indulgences.  These 
indidgences  are  transferable  to  the  souls  in  purgator\% 

As  the  Church  is  the  plenipotentiary  and  infallible 
representative  of  Christ,  her  commandments  are  no  less 
binding  upon  the  faithful  than  the  divine  command- 
ments recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Church  are  the  duty  of  the 
faithful  to  go  once  a  year  to  confession,  to  receive  once 
a  year  the  eucharist,  and  to  attend  mass  on  every  Sun- 
day and  holiday.  Upon  her  clergy  the  Church  has 
imposed  the  duty  of  celibac}' ;  as  this,  however,  is  not 
a  part  of  Church  doctrine,  the  priests  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  churches  which  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  are  allowed  to  marry. 

Paintings  and  images  are  quite  commonly  used  in 
Catholic  churches  as  fitting  ornaments,  and  as  objects 
calculated  to  excite  and  keep  alive  feelings  of  devo- 
tion. The  crucifix  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal 
among  them.  A  number  of  ceremonies  and  vestments 
are  used  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  They  are 
intended  to  give  a  peculiar  dignity  to  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  religion ;  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to 
heavenly  things  by  their  various  and  appropriate  im- 
port; to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  keep  alive  attention; 
to  give  to  the  ministers  of  religion  a  respect  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  awfid  rites  in  which  they  officiate. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  other  services  of 
the  Church,  the  Latin  language  is  used.  The  Church 
cherishes  it  as  a  bond  of  union  which  connects  the 
churches  of  the  present  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  primitive  apostolic  Church  of  Home.  For  the  use 
of  the  people,  translations  into  the  vernacular  languages 
are  made,  and  are  in  common  use.  The  Eastern  church- 
es which  have  entered  into  a  corporate  tmion  w'ith 
Rome  are  allowed  to  retain  at  divine  service  the  use 
of  their  old  liturgical  languages.  Latin  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Breviary,  which  contains  the  prayers  and 
religious  readings  prescribed  by  the  Church  for  the 
daily  devotional  exercises  of  the  priests. 

IIL  Constitution. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
lieves in  a  special  priesthood  in  which  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  are  vested.  The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  priesthood  are  twofold — the  priestly  power,  potegfus 
ordinis,  and  the  governing  power,  potestds  jiirisiUclio- 
nis.  The  former  is  vested  in  its  fidness  in  the  bishops, 
who  alone  have  the  right  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  by  means  of  ordination.  Subordi- 
nate to  the  bishop  are  the  orders  of  priest  and  deacon. 
These  two  orders,  together  with  that  of  bishop,  con- 
stitute the  ordines  mojores,  and  form  the  keystone 
of  the  entire  hierarchy.  Several  minor  orders,  ordines 
minorcs,  the  number  of  which  has  varied,  are  pre- 
paratory steps  for  the  entrance  into  the  hierarchy, 
and  are  no  longer  of  any  practical  significance.  The 
governing  power  is  possessed  in  its  fulness  by  the 
pope,  who  alone  has  apostolic  authority,  and  may  ex- 
ercise it  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  has 
governing  power  only  over  one  diocese,  and,  according 
to  the  present  Church  law,  can  practically  exercise  it 
only  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  A  number  of  epis- 
copal dioceses  are  commonly  united  in  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  the  head  bishop  of  which  bears  the  title  of 
archbishop,  presides  at  the  provincial  councils,  but  oth- 
wise  interferes  but  rarely  and  only  in  special  cases  in 
the  administration  of  the  suffragan  dioceses.  If  a  coun- 
try has  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  province,  one  of 
the  archbishops  has  frequently  the  title  of  primate,  and 


as  such  ranks  the  other  archbishops  and  presides  at 
national  councils.  As  all  the  Eastern  patriarchates  have 
severed  their  coiniection  with  Rome,  the  name  patriarch 
has  totally  lost  the  signiti<'ation  it  had  in  the  early 
Church.  It  is  an  honorary  title  which  confers  no  de- 
gree of  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  archbishop  or 
primate.  The  Church  has  at  present,  besides  the  pope, 
twelve  patriarchs— namely,  four  of  Antioch  (for  the  Lat- 
in, Greek,  Syrian,  and  Maronite  rites  respectively),  an<l 
one  each  of  (  AMistantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Baby- 
lon (of  the  Chaldiean  rite),Ciiicia  (of  the  Armenian  rite), 
the  East  Indies,  Lisbon,  and  Venice.  Those  fragments 
of  Eastern  churches  which  in  course  of  time  had  entered 
into  a  corporate  union,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining 
the  use  of  their  ancient  liturgical  languages,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  other  ancient  customs,  are  techni- 
cally designated  as  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  rite,  in  op- 
position to  the  Latin  rite. 

For  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  legislating  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  system  of  councils  or  synods  has 
gradually  been  developed,  consisting  of  oecumenical, 
national,  provincial,  and  diocesan  synods.  CEcumen- 
ical  councils  are  such  as  represent  the  entire  Church, 
and  to  which  now  all  the  ordained  bishops  of  the  Church 
are  invited.  The  Church  now  numbers  twenty  of  these 
councils,  the  latest  of  which— the  Vatican  Council — was 
held  from  Dec.  8,  18G9,  to  Oct.  20, 1870.  (For  a  list  of 
the  first  nineteen,  see  Councils.)  Up  to  the  Vatican 
Council,  large  portions  of  the  Church,  including  many 
bishops  and  provincial  synods,  have  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  pope.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  inlallibility  of  the  pope,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  Roman  Catholic  to  claim  for  an 
oecumenical  council  any  kind  of  superiority.  A  nation- 
al council  is  one  consisting  of  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishopsof  a  country,  under  the  presidency  of  the  primate. 
The  Church  law  makes  no  provision  for  their  regular 
periodicity,  and  they  have  generalh'  been  convoked  for 
some  special  reason.  Provincial  synods  are  meetings 
of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province  under  the 
presidency  of  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop.  Diocesan 
synods  are  meetings  of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  muler  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop.  The  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Trent  desired  to  introduce  these  two  classes  of  synods 
to  a  larger  extent  than  had  been  the  case  before  into 
the  regular  organism  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  pro- 
vided that  a  provincial  synod  was  to  be  held  every  third 
year  in  each  ecclesiastical  province,  and  a  diocesan  svnod 
annually  in  each  diocese.  This  provision,  however,  has 
been  carried  out  but  very  imperfectly,  and  in  the  18th 
century  the  diocesan  synods  fell  into  disuse  in  every 
country  of  Europe  except  Italy. 

The  pope  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  which  is  di- 
vided into  cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  car- 
dinal deacons.  The  bishops  of  every  grade  are,  in  a 
similar  manner,  aided  in  the  government  of  their  dio- 
ceses by  a  chapter,  and  frequently  by  an  assistant  bish- 
op. The  diocese  is  divided  into  parishes,  a  number  of 
which  is  generally  united  into  a  deanery,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  dean.  The  papal  almanac  {Iai  Gerarvhia 
Cattolica)  for  1878  publishes  the  following  summary  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy:  The  full  numl)er  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  cardinals  is  73 ;  namely,  6  cardinal 
bishops,  51  cardinal  priests,  and  1(5  cardinal  deacons.  Of 
patriarchal  sees  there  are  12,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
Latin  and  5  to  the  Oriental  rite.  The  number  of  archi- 
episcopal  sees  in  December,  1877,  was  172,  of  which  151 
belonged  to  the  Latin  and  the  remainder  to  several  Ori- 
ental rites.  Of  the  Latin  archbishops,  13  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  Holy  See,  and  DJK  were  connected 
with  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Of  the  Oriental  arch- 
bishoprics, 1  Armenian,  1  Grajco- Houmanian,  and  1 
Grffico-Ruthenian  are  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces; 4  (irivco-iMelchite,  4  Syrian,  5  Syro-Chaldiean, 
5  Syro-jMaronite  are  subject  to  tlie  patriarchs  of  the 
several  rites.     Of  episcopal  tlioceses  there  were  719,  of 
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which  GCA  belon<iecl  to  the  Latin  and  55  to  several 
Oriental  rites.  If  we  aild  the  six  suburban  sees  of  the 
cardinal  bishops,  the  total  number  of  episcopal  sees 
would  be  7-2b,  of  which  670  belong  to  the  Latin  rite. 
Immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See  are  87  Latin 
and  4  Eastern  (3  Graeco-Kuthenian,  1  Gricco- Bulga- 
rian) bishops;  577  Latin  sees  and  8  Oriental  (I  Ar- 
menian, 3  GroBCO-Roumanian,  and  4  Grteco-Kuthenian) 
were  suffragans  in  ecclesiastical  provinces;  43  Oriental 
bishops  (  IG  Armenian,  9  Graeco-Melchite,  8  Syrian,  7 
Syro-Cliaktean,  and  3  Syro-Maronite)  were  subjects  to 
the  patriarchs  of  the  several  rites.  There  were  also  18 
sees  not  connected  with  a  diocese  (nullius  diacpseos) ; 
their  occupants  are  12  abbots,  1  archabbot,  1  archiman- 
drite, 1  archpriest,  1  provost,  and  2  prelates. 

Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  establish  dioceses 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  canonical  law, 
vicars  apostolic  are  appointed  in  place  of  bishops.  They 
are  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda,  which  is  charged  with  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  missionary  districts.  Besides 
vicars  apostolic,  the  pope  appoints  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  churches  in  non-Catholic  countries  apostolic 
delegates  and  apostolical  prefects,  both  of  whom  are 
likewise  placed  under  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda. 
The  aggregate  of  delegates,  vicars,  and  prtefects  was  (in 
1878)  154,  making  a  total  of  1148  hierarchical  titles. 
The  total  number  of  dignitaries  composing  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  inclusive  of  the  assistant  bishops,  was  1198. 
The  Catiiolic  hierarchy  received  a  very  large  increase 
(hiring  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The  number  of 
bishoprics  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishoprics  was 
24;  number  of  archbishoprics  created,  5;  number  of 
bishoprics  created,  132 ;  of  sees,  nullius  diosceseos,  3 ;  of 
apostolic  delegations,  3 ;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  33 ;  of 
prasfects  apostolic,  15;  total.  215  hierarchical  titles. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  new  episcopal  and  archiepis- 
copal  sees  belong  to  English-speaking  countries.     The 


to  this  the  63  archbishops  and  bishops  holding  office  in 
the  United  States,  the  total  number  of  episcopal  digni- 
taries in  the  English-speaking  world  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  was  189,  being  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  world.  The  steady  advance 
of  British  dominion  in  aU  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  Brit- 
ish North  America,  and  other  English-speaking  terri- 
tories, cannot  fail  to  increase  rapidly  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  English-speaking  bishops  in  the  lioman 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

An  important  element  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is 
the  religious  associations,  orders  of  men  and  women 
whose  members  live  together  in  convents.  They  are 
very  numerous  and  have  various  organizations.  Thej* 
are  more  or  less  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  and  placed  under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  superiors,  most  of  whom  reside  in  Rome.  While 
the  aim  of  the  oldest  of  these  communities  was  the  at- 
tainment, by  retirement  from  the  world,  of  a  higher  re- 
ligious perfection,  they  have  in  the  course  of  time  re- 
garded an  active  participation  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  clergy  as  an  important  part  of  their  duties.  Their 
strict  organization  has  especially  enabled  them  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
Church,  and  display  a  remarkable  activity  in  the  prov- 
ince of  education.  Most  of  the  popes  have  valued  their 
services  very  highly,  and  conferred  upon  them  exten- 
sive privileges. 

IV.  StcitisHcs.  — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
continues  to  be  by  far  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
Christianity.  The  following  table  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  each  of  the  large 
divisions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  total  population,  the  Eastern  churches, 
and  the  Protestant  churches,  including  in  the  last  di- 
vision all  Christians  not  belonging  to  either  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Eastern  churches : 


America,  North 

America,  South 

Europe 

Asia  (including  the  Indian  Archipelago) 

Africa 

Australia  and  Polynesia 

Total 


Population. 


59,000,(100 
27,000,000 
312,f)00,000 
831,000.000 
205,000,00(1 
4,500,000 


1,4H9,000,0(»0 


2H, 000,(10(1 
25,000,000 
149,000,000 
9,400,000 
2,200,000 
(i00,000 


35,000,000 

400,000 

74,600,000 

600,000 

1,100,000 

2.000,000 


209,200,000      113,700,000 


75,000,000 
9,500,000 
3,500,000 


88,000,000 


hierarchy  of  .England  and  Wales,  as  restored  Sept.  29, 
1850,  by  letters  apostolic  of  Pius  IX,  comprises  the  prov- 
ince of  Westminster,  consisting  of  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Westminster  and  twelve  suffragans.  In  the  United 
States  34  new  episcopal  sees  were  established  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius,  and  10  sees  raised  to  archbish- 
oprics. The  first  addition  made  by  pope  Leo  XIII  to 
the  Catiiolic  hierarchy  was  the  restoration  of  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Scotland  on  March  4, 1878.  It  comprises  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Glasgow,  which  is  without  suffra- 
gan sees,  and  the  province  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edin- 
burgh, which  consists  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  E<linburgh,with  four  suffragan  sees.  At  the 
beginning  of  1879  the  British  empire  had  14  archbish- 
ops, 76  bishops,  33  vicars  apostolic,  and  7  prefects  apos- 
tolic. Of  the  archbishoprics,  1  was  in  England,  2  in 
Scotland,  4  in  Ireland,  4  in  British  North  America,!  in 
the  West  Indies,  2  in  Australia;  of  the  bishoprics,  12  in 
England,  4  in  Scotland,  24  in  Ireland,  2  in  the  European 
colonies,  1  in  Africa,  18  in  North  America,  1  in  the  West 
Indies,  11  in  Australia,  3  in  New  Zealand  ;  of  the  vicari- 
ates apostolic,  tvvo  thirds  are  in  the  Asiatic  possessions. 
Most  of  these  vicariates  are  at  present  held  by  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  who  take  their  title  from  their  see  in 
partibus  injidflium.  Inchiding  eight  coadjutors  or  aux- 
iliary bishops,  the  total  number  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops liolding  office  in  the  British  empire  at  the  begiiniiug 
of  1879  was  123,  a  larger  number  than  is  at  present 
found  in  any  other  country  except  only  Italy.    Adding 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  still  exceeds  the  aggregate 
number  of  all  other  Christians,  Among  the  large  con- 
tinents. South  America  is  almost  exclusively  Catholic, 
only  two  territories  (British  and  Dutch  Guiana),  togeth- 
er with  the  Falkland  Islands,  being  under  Protestant 
governments.  Manj'  of  the  other  countries  are  gradu- 
ally receiving  a  Protestant  population  by  immigration. 
The  largest  number  of  immigrants  is  found  in  Brazil; 
a  smaller  number  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation. In  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  about  one 
half  of  the  total  population ;  they  are  increasing  at  a 
slower  ratio  than  the  Protestants  and  the  Eastern 
churches,  because  in  some  of  the  largest  Catholic  coun- 
tries, as  France  and  Spain,  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  is  slower  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 
In  North  America,  which  very  rapidly  rises  in  the  scale 
of  continents,  Roman  Catholicism  is  in  a  decided  minor- 
ity, although  in  Jlexico  and  Central  America  nearly 
the  entire  population  is  still  connected  with  it.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Australia,  where  the  total  jiopu- 
lation  increases  with  still  greater  rapidity  than  in  North 
America,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  decided 
minority  in  each  of  the  colonies.  A  continuance  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  North  America  and 
Australia,  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  numerical 
proportion  between  Protestants  and  Catliolics,  woidd 
materially  change  the  relative  position  of  both  in  the 
list  of  the  prominent  religions  of  the  world.     Outside 
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of  Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  predominates  in  the  Spanish,  Portufiuese,  and 
French  colonies,  the  most  populous  of  which,  tiie  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  a  Catholic  population  now  estimated 
at  about  6,000,000.  In  Western  Asia,  one  entire  East- 
ern communion,  the  INIaronites,  and  fragments,  more  or 
less  considerable,  of  all  the  others,  have  connected  them- 
selves with  the  Church  of  Pome.  In  Hindostan,  Anam, 
and  China,  an  aggregate  population  of  about  2,000,000 
has  for  several  hundred  years  adhered  to  that  Church,  in 
spite  of  repeated  and  bloody  persecutions;  and  even  in 
Japan  under  the  new  ajra  of  religious  toleration  wliich 
has  been  opened  by  the  establishment  of  intercourse 
with  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
descendants  of  the  former  Catholics  to  the  number  of 
about  20,000  have  openly  declared  themselves  as  still 
attached  to  the  Church.  Though  this  Church  continues 
to  make  some  progress  in  all  her  mission  fields,  no  con- 
quests have  been  made  in  the  19th  century  equal  to 
the  success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Eastern  Asia 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  or  to  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  the  19th  century  in  Madagascar. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  The  Reformation  having 
been  suppressed  in  the  16th  centurj'  bj'  force  in  all  the 
Latin  countries,  the  Waldenses  in  Italy,  and  some  of 
the  French-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  a  few 
hundred  thousand  Reformed  Frenchmen,  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  only  dissenters  from 
Rome  in  Latin  Europe  and  America.  The  introduction 
of  religious  toleration  begins  to  make  notable  inroads 
upon  the  religious  uniformity  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. Thus,  the  number  of  native  Protestants  was  in 
1878  estimated  in  Spain  at  12,000,  in  Mexico  at  12,000; 
Italy  had  170  new  evangelical  congregations  and  111 
stations;  and  in  France  and  Belgium  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men  advised  the  liberal  Catholics  to  sever  their 
connection  with  Rome,  and,  even  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  embrace  fully  the  doctrines  of  one  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  to  inscribe  themselves  in  the  civil 
registers  as  Protestants.  The  principality  of  Roumania, 
which  became  an  entirely  independent  state  in  1878,  also 
speaks  a  language  chiefly  of  Latin  origin,  and  is,  there- 
fore, sometimes  classed  with  the  Latin  nations.  Of  its 
population,  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  under  Protestant  rule,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  almost  wholly  lost  any  controlling  influence 
upon  the  Teutonic  nations.  Great  Britain,  with  a  number 
of  inchoate  colonial  states,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  are  an  unbroken  phalanx  of  Prot- 
estant states.  The  government  of  polyglot  Austria  can 
hardly  be  called  any  longer  Teutiinic.  In  Belgium,  a 
Teutonic  nationality  is  united  with  a  Latin  into  one 
state,  which  nominally  is  wholly  Catholic,  though  it  is 
now,  like  Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  main'  other  nom- 
inally Catholic  states,  under  a  liberal  administration, 
which  is  in  open  conflict  with  the  demands  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchies.  Of  the  Slavic  nationalities,  sev- 
eral, like  the  Poles  and  Czechs,  are  predominantly  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  but  there  is  now  no  Catholic  Slavic  state. 
The  governments  of  all  the  Slavic  states — Russia,  Ser- 
via,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria — belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church.  To  the  same  Church  belongs  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  numbers  a  population  of 
only  12,000  souls,  or  less  than  one  per  cent. — The  Roman 
Catholics  constitute  a  majority  in  only  six  entirely  in- 
dependent states  of  Europe,  viz.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarch}'. 
In  the  last-named  state  the  Roman  Catholics  constitute, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  proper,  92  per  cent., 
and  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  59  per  cent. 
In  France  they  are  98,  and  in  each  of  tlie  four  other 
states  more  than  99  per  cent.  In  North  and  South 
America  the  Roman  Catliolics  are  a  majority  in  Mexico, 


the  five  states  of  Central  America,  in  Brazil,  and  the 
nine  republics  of  South  America,  constituting  in  each 
of  these  sixteen  states  more  tiian  99  ])er  cent. 

V,  Literal II re. — As  the  l\onian  Catholic  Church  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  manuals  of  Church  history  are  the 
principal  sources  of  information  on  its  history.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  class  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  article  Ciiuucii  HinroiiV.  The  Creeds 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be  found  in  Danz, 
Libri  Sijmbolici  Eccksiee  Romano- Cut holicie  (Weimar, 
1835) ;  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Libri  ISymbolici  Ecclesiie 
Catholicce,  Conjiincti  atque  Xotis  Prolefjomenis  Indici- 
busqite  Instrvcti  (Giitt.  1838,  2  vols.,  which  contains  the 
Cone.  Trill.,  the  Pro/essio  Fidei  Tridenlina,  and  the  Cate- 
chismus  Romanus)  ;  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  Symbolorum. 
et  Dejinitionum  qmv.  de  Rebus  Fidei  et  Morum  a  Conciliis 
(Ecunienicis  et  Summis  Pontifidbus  Manariint  (4th  ed. 
WUrzb.l865,which  includes  tlie  definition  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  [1854],  and  the  Ai- 
pal  Syllabus  [1864]);  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom 
(N.  Y.  1877;  vol.  ii  includes  all  the  Latin  creeds  from 
the  Confession  of  Peter  to  the  Vatican  decrees).  Bel- 
larmin's  Disputationes,  Bossuet's  Exposition,  Mcihler's 
Symbolik,  and  Perrone's  Preelectiunes  Theoloyicce  are  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  expositions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system.  Among  Protestant  exposi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  the  most  notable 
are  the  Symboliks  of  Marheineke,  Kcillner,  and  Baier,  and 
Hase's  f/andbuch  der  protestantischen  Polennk  (3d  ed. 
Leips.  1871).  A  fidl  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  given  in  the  manuals  of 
Church  law.  Among  the  best  works  on  this  subject 
are  Schulte,  Lehrbuch  des  kathul.  Kirchenrechts  (3d  ed. 
1873);  and  Richter,  Lehrbuch  des  kathol.  u.  evanf/el. 
Kirchenrechts  (1877,  8th  ed.  by  Dove).  The  largest 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
Neher,  Kirchliche  Geof/raphie  und  Statistik  (1864-68, 
3  vols.),  containing  Europe  and  America.  A  complete 
list  of  the  Roman  hierarchj'  is  annually  published  at 
Rome  under  the  title  La  Geretrchia  Cattolica.    (A.  J.  S.) 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  in  the  United 
States. — I.  Oriyin  and  Progress. — 1.  As  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  first  public  appearance  of  Luther,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  newly  discov- 
ered world.  The  attachment  of  Columbus  to  his  Church 
was  so  strong  that  efforts  have  recentlj'  been  made,  though 
without  success,  to  obtain  from  the  pope  his  canonization. 
Many  of  the  following  explorers  were  equally  fervid  in 
their  faith.  Ojeda,  who  in  1510  settled  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  is  said  by  Catholic  historians  to  have  been  as 
pious  as  a  monk.  Balboa,  governor  of  Darien,  who  in 
1513  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Magellan, who  first 
raised  the  cntss  on  the  most  southern  cape  of  America 
(1521);  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada  (1534):  Cham- 
plain,  the  first  governor  of  Canada;  La  Salle,  the  pio- 
neer navigator  of  the  Great  Lakes — are  all  praised  for 
their  piety.  The  Upper  Mississippi  was  discovered  by 
the  Jesuit  Marquette.  For  more  tlian  a  hundred  years 
(1492-1607)  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  by 
Protestants  in  the  New  World.  The  few  attempts 
which  had  previously  been  made  by  French  Huguenots 
in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  by  the  English  on 
Roanoke  Island  (1585  and  1587),  had  failed.  The  Span- 
iards, in  the  meanwhile,  not  only  laid  the  foundation 
of  Catholic  colonial  empires  throughout  Soutli  America, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  but  tliey  also  formed 
settlements  in  territory  now  belonging  to  the  L'nited 
States,  the  oldest  of  which,  St.  Augustine,  was  founded 
in  1565. 

Nearly  forty  years  before,  in  1528,  the  first  Catholic 
missionaries  set  foot  within  our  present  territory,  form- 
ing part  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  to  Florida.  One 
of  their  number,  John  Juarez,  had  been  appointed  by 
tlie  pope  bishop  of  Florida.  I'isliop  Juarez,  and  one 
of  his  companions,  John  of  Palos,  perished  probably  in 
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the  same  year,  either  of  hunger  "t  at  the  hand  of  the 
Indians.  In  lo41)  a  I)()miiiicaii  friar,  Louis  Cancer,  was 
slain  by  an  Indian  of  Flori<la  after  he  had  barely  landed. 
The  tirst  Catholic  (.'liiirch  was  erected  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  town  by  Melen- 
dez;  and  from  this  centre  many  Franciscan,  Dominican, 
and  Jesuit  missionaries  began  to  labor  among-  the  In- 
dians of  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Carolina.  The 
most  celebrated  religious  establishment  of  these  mis- 
sions was  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  St.  Helena  at  St. 
Augustine.  The  missions  began  to  grow  until  the  ces- 
sion of  Florida  by  Spain  to  England  in  17G3,  which 
proved  a  fatal  check,  and  gradually  led  to  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  mission,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  become  entirely  extinct. 

The  first  Catholic  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  were 
two  Franciscan  monks,  father  Padilla  and  brother  John 
of  the  Cross,  who  accompanied  in  1542  the  exploring 
expedition  of  Coronado.  They  began  to  preach  in  two 
Indian  towns,  but  both  soon  perished.  Three  other 
Franciscans,  who  in  1581  erected  a  new  mission,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  foundation  of  Santa  Fe,  in  1582, 
the  second  oldest  city  of  the  United  States,  laid  the  firm 
foimdation  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  gradually  whole  tribes  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion.  Texas  was  visited  as 
early  as  1544  by  a  Franciscan  missionary,  father  de 
Olmos,  but  the  real  foundation  of  the  Texan  missions, 
which  gradually  became  very  extensive,  was  laid  in 
1688  by  fourteen  Franciscan  priests  and  seven  lay 
brothers. 

The  first  Catholic  mission  of  California  was  begun  in 
1601  by  a  band  of  Franciscan  monks;  but  the  real  found- 
er of  tiie  Church  in  that  state  was  father  Juniper  Serra. 
an  Italian  Franciscan,  who  in  1769  established  the  first 
mission  in  San  Diego,  and  in  1776,  a  few  days  before 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  (June  27),  founded  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
In  1570,  father  Segura  and  eight  other  Jesuit  fathers 
landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Maryland,  with  the  son  of 
an  Indian  chief  whom  Spanish  navigators  had  brought 
away  with  them  from  that  region,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  Spain.  All  of  them  were 
treacherously  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  this  Indian 
youth.  Sixty-four  years  later,  in  1634,  two  English 
Jesuits,  fathers  Andrew  White  and  John  Altham,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Baltimore,  resumed  the  missionary 
labors  among  the  Maryland  Indians,  and  in  1639  they 
reported  that  many  tribes  had  been  visited,  numerous 
converts  made,  and  four  permanent  stations  established. 

The  first  Catholic  chapel  in  New  England  was  reared 
by  French  missionaries  on  Neutral  Island,  in  Schoodic 
Kiver,  Maine,  in  1609,  eleven  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Plymouth.  In  1612.  a  new  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  Mount  Desert  Island,  but  it  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  the  English.  In  1646,  father  Drnillcttes,  a 
Jesuit,  who  has  been  called  by  t'atholic  historians  the 
apostle  of  INIaine,  established  a  mission  on  the  Upper 
Kennebec,  which  gradually  succeeded  in  converting  the 
entire  tribe  of  the  Abnakis.  The  cession  of  Canada  by 
the  French  to  the  English  in  1763  interrupted  for  some 
time  the  Catholic  mission  among  the  Abnakis;  but  after 
the  Ifevolutionary  War  it  was  reorganized,  and  has 
since  then  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  day. 

The  first  Catholic  missionary  among  tlie  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  father  Jogues,  a  Canadian  Jes- 
uit. He  attempted  in  1646  to  found  a  mission  among 
the  Mohawks,  and  was  massacred  in  the  village  of 
Caughnawaga  (now  Schenectady).  The  first  Catholic 
church  was  established  in  November,  1655,  among  the 
Onondagas,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Syracuse ; 
but  three  years  later  the  missionaries  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives  from  a  ])lot  to  destroy  thein.  The  close 
of  a  bloody  war  l)etween  France  and  the  Five  Nations 
ill  16t)6  led  to  the  re-establishinent  of  the  old  missions, 
and  to  the  foundation  of  new  ones  among  the  Ononda- 
gas, Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Jlohawks.    In  1668 


the  cross,  as  a  Catholic  historian  says,  "  towered  over 
every  village  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,"  and  the 
Mohawks  especially  "became  firmly  attached  to  the 
Church;"  but  the  recognition  by  France  of  the  English 
claims  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  was  the  death-knell  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  the  Indians  of  New  York.  Among  the  In- 
dians of  Vermont  mass  was  said  for  the  first  time  in  1615. 

The  regions  along  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  present 
states  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  were  first  visited  by 
Canadian  Jesuits  in  1641.  The  field  proved  ungrate- 
ful, and  the  missions  terminated  when  the  FVench  gov- 
ernment suppressed  the  houses  of  Jesuits  and  confis- 
cated their  property.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  shores  of  which  were  discovered  by  INIar- 
qnette  in  1673,  the  Jesuits  preached  and  established 
missions.  Among  the  Indians  converted  by  them  was 
Chicago,  the  chief  of  the  Illinois.  With  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  increase  of 
English  power,  the  Catholic  missions  among  the  Indians 
generally  disappeared  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gtdf  of  Mexico.  After  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  some  of  the  Indian 
missions  were  gradually  re-established,  but  their  prog- 
ress was  slow.  In  1833  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  Baltimore  confided  the 
Indian  missions  in  the  United  States  to  the  Jesuits. 
Catholic  historians  complain  (Murray,  Popular  Hist. 
etc.,  p.  343)  that  "the  Catholics  of  tlie  United  States 
have  shown  little  interest  in  the  Indian  missions,  and 
done  little  to  cheer  and  support  the  missionaries."  The 
latter  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  the  necessary  means. 
Tlie  most  famous  among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
19th  century  was  father  De  Smet,  a  Belgian,  who  is  com- 
pared by  the  historians  of  his  Church  to  F'rancis  Xavier, 
and  is  said  "  to  have  opened  heaven  to  over  100,000  In- 
dians." 

2.  The  proper  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
English  colonies  begins  with  the  immigration  of  Leon- 
ard Calvert,  second  son  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  about 
200  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  into  Maryland.  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  had  left  the  Anglican  communion  for 
the  Church  of  IJome,  had  received  (June  20, 1632)  from 
king  Charles  I  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac,  for  founding  a  Catholic  colony  in 
the  New  World  as  a  refuge  from  persecution.  The 
charter  drawn  up  by  him  guaranteed  liberty  of  worship 
to  all  Christians,  and  secured  a  voice  to  all  freemen  in 
making  the  laws.  He  died  soon  after  the  charter  had 
received  the  royal  sanction,  and  his  eldest  son,  Cecil 
Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  commissioned  his  broth- 
er Leonard  Calvert  to  carry  out  their  father's  design, 
and  apjiointed  him  governor  of  the  new  colony.  Leonard 
Calvert,  with  his  colonists,  landed  in  1634,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  city  of  St.  Mary  was  founded.  The 
colonists  were  accompanied  by  two  Jesuits,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  several  more  Jesuits  and  Capuchins. 
A  civil  contest  between  the  new  colonists,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Captain  William  Clayborne,  who  with  a  party 
of  men  from  Virginia  had  settled,  in  1631,  on  Kent  Island, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  company  of  Puritans  who  had 
settled  in  JNIaryland  in  1642.  on  the  other  hand,  resulted 
in  favor  of  Clayborne  and  the  Puritans,  who  made 
themselves  complete  masters  of  the  province.  There- 
upon the  Catholics  were  in  1644  deprived  of  equal 
rights,  but  these  were  restored  in  1646.  In  1649  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  composed  of  eleven 
Catholics  and  three  Protestants,  passed  the  Toleration 
Act,  which  enacted  that  no  person  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  molested  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion. 'J'ho  Toleration  Act  was  repealed  in  1654  by  an 
assembly  in  which  the  Puritans  had  a  majority,  and 
which  denied  the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  Catho- 
lics; but  in  1660  the  new  king,  Charles  II,  restored  Lord 
Baltimore  to  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and  thus  the  Cath- 
olics received  back  their  rights.  In  1692,  after  the  ex- 
pidsion  of  James  II,  an  Anglican  governor  was  sent  to 
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Maryland,  and  in  1704  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent "  the 
increase  of  popery."  The  stringent  provisions  of  this 
act  remained  in  force  until  the  Revolution ;  only  the 
first  provision,  which  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  say 
mass  or  exercise  their  ministry,  was  so  far  modified 
that  "  Catholics  were  permitted  to  hear  mass  in  their 
own  families  and  on  their  own  grounds." 

The  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  Penn  on  the 
basis  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  Catholic  immigrants 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  were  allowed  to  live  in  com- 
parative peace,  but  their  creed  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt. In  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  Protes- 
tantism was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but 
actually  the  few  Catholics  appear  not  to  have  been 
troubled.  In  1664  the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  New  York.  In  1083  the  colony 
received  a  Catholic  governor,  colonel  Thomas  Dongan ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Hrst  legislative  assembly  of 
the  colony  granted,  like  JNIaryland,  religious  liberty  to 
all  "  professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  After 
the  expulsion  of  James,  another  assembly  in  1691  re- 
pealed the  Toleration  Act  of  1683,  and  passed  stringent 
laws  against  the  Catholics.  In  16%  only  seven  Cath- 
olic families  were  found  on  Manhattan  Island.  New 
laws  of  extreme  severity  were  passed  against  Catholics 
in  1700,  1701,  and  1702;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Catholic  Church  was  almost 
unknown  in  New  York,  and  the  few  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York  city  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  re- 
ceive the  sacraments.  The  laws  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  re- 
tained rigid  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  on 
their  statute-books.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  out  of  the  3,000,000  inhabitants  in  the 
American  colonies,  only  about  25,000  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, of  whom  15,000  lived  in  Maryland.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  priests  and  about  twice  as  many  con- 
gregations. 

3.  On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  pronounced 
for  the  broadest  toleration.  In  1776  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  were  fully  emancipated,  owing  largely  to  the 
influence  of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  other  twelve  orig- 
inal states,  one  after  another,  granted  the  Catholics  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  right  to  build  churches  and  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased;  but  full  and  unreserved  equality 
of  civil  and  political  rights  was  withheld  from  them  in 
some  of  the  states  much  longer.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution, adopted  in  1787,  provides  in  art.  vi,  sec.  3 :  "No 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  any  office  or  trust  under  the  United  States."  Among 
the  framers  and  signers  of  this  Constitution  were  two 
Catholics  —  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  right  thus  obtain- 
ed was  further  secure<l  l)y  the  enactment  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares "  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof." 

Until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  United  States  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  district  of  Lon- 
don, England,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  held 
no  kind  of  intercourse  with  the  American  churches. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  clergy  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
were  naturally  impressed  with  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  American  superior  for  American  churches,  and 
they  asked  the  pope  to  allow  the  clergy  to  elect  a  supe- 
rior, subject  to  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  the 
pope.  In  reply  to  the  request,  the  pope,  after  consult- 
ing Benjamin  Franklin  through  the  nuncio  in  Paris, 
a|)pointed  in  1784  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  priefect  apostolic, 
with  many  of  the  powers  of  a  bishop.  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  which  the  new  prefect  eji- 
IX.— F 


countered  from  the  vastness  of  his  territory,  and  also 
from  the  insubordination  of  several  priests  and  a  part 
of  the  laity,  it  was  soon  deemed  necessary  to  ai)[)ly  to 
Rome  for  a  bishop.  The  recpiest  was  granted,  with  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  candidate  and  of  locating  the 
new  see.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Carroll  was  elected  bishop, 
and  Baltimore  chosen  as  his  sec.  On  Aug.  15, 1790.  Dr. 
Carroll  was  consecrated  bishop  in  England.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics  at  this  time  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Car- 
roll himself  at  about  30.000,  in  a  total  population  of 
3,200,000.  Of  these.  16,000  lived  in  Maryland,  7000 
in  Pennsylvania,  3000  at  Detroit  and  Vincennes,  2500  in 
Illinois,  and  in  all  the  other  states  there  were  not  more 
than  about  1500.  Tlie  arrival,  between  1791  and  1799, 
of  twenty-three  French  priests  who  fled  from  France  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution,  enabled  bishop  Carroll 
to  extend  and  partly  consolidate  his  vast  diocese.  Many 
of  the  immigrant  priests  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity; and  six  of  them— Flaget,  Cheverus,  Dubois,  David, 
Dubourg,  and  ]\Iarechal — afterwards  became  bishops. 
Another  important  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  priests 
was  made  in  1795  by  the  consecration  of  the  young 
Russian  prince  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  who  dis- 
played great  and  successfid  activity  for  the  extension 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  In 
1787,  the  first  priest  appeared  in  Kentucky ;  in  1789, 
the  first  church  was  commenced  in  Charleston,  S.  C; 
in  1803,  the  first  church  was  consecrated  in  Boston. 
Several  missionaries  began  to  penetrate  into  the  al- 
most trackless  wilds  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century,  the  great 
tide  of  immigration  from  the  Old  World  began  to  set 
in,  and  as  a  large  portion  of  it  came  from  Catholic 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased very  rapidly  in  number.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  in  1790  a  Catholic  population  of  about 
100,  numbered  14,000  Catholics  in  1807.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  about  70  priests  and  80  churches  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  Catholic  population  of  probably 
150,000. 

With  the  external  expansion,  the  progress  of  internal 
organization  keptpace.  InNov.,1791,bishopCarrollcon- 
vened  the  first  diocesan  synod  in  Baltimore,  which  was 
attended  by  22  clergymen.  In  1800  father  Leonard  Neale 
was  appointed  his  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Gortyna  inpartihus.  In  1808  Baltimore  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  metropolitan  see,  with  four  suffragan  bishop- 
rics— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Bardstowii 
(this  see  was  in  1842  transferred  to  Louisville).  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803  added  to  the 
American  Church  a  new  diocese.  New  Orleans,  which 
had  been  erected  in  1793.  As  the  see  was  vacant  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase.  Dr.  Carroll  was  directed  by 
Pius  Vll  to  administer  its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  ac- 
cordingly appointed  a  vicar-general,  but  the  conten- 
tions which  arose  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  led  to 
protracted  discords.  Archbishop  Carroll  died  Dec.  3, 
1815,  the  last  years  of  his  episcopate  having  been  mark- 
ed by  the  continuance  of  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
Catholic  population,  which  at  this  time  was  estimated 
at  200,000.  A  number  of  religious  orders,  especially 
Jesuits,  Sulpitians,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  and  Car- 
melites, not  only  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  clergy,  but 
established  a  number  of  Catholic  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Archbishop  Carroll  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ambrose 
Marechal,  after  whose  death,  in  1828,  Dr.  James  Whit- 
field became  archl)ishop.  Yielding  to  the  urgent  advice 
of  the  learned  l)ishop  of  Charleston,  Dr.  England,  arch- 
bishop Whitfield  in  1829  assembled  the  first  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore.  Several  new  episcopal  sees  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  established,  and  the  provincial 
council  was  attended  l)y  the  bishops  of  C;iiarlcston, 
Bardstown,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  As  all 
the  bishops  had  at  this  time  numerous  conflicts  with 
the  lay  trustees,  who  claimed  the  right  of  electing  the 
priests  and  a<lministering  the  Church  property,  the 
council  passed  two  decrees  against  the  abuse  of  power 
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by  lay  trustees.  Another  decree  strongly  recommended 
tlie  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  good 
books.  The  Catholic  jio])ulation  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  by  the  assembled  fathers  at  600,000,  the 
rapid  increase  being  cliieHy  due  to  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration from  Ireland.  The  second  provincial  council 
of  Baltimore,  in  1833,  was  composed  of  ten  prelates,  and 
ilirected  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Far  West  and  the 
Catholic  negroes  of  Liberia  should  be  conlided  to  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits.  The  mission  of  Liberia,  which  was 
begun  in  1842,  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was  aban- 
doned in  1845.  At  the  date  of  the  second  council  the 
Church  consisted  of  12  dioceses,  with  308  priests,  of 
whom  72  were  Americans,  91  Irish,  73  French,  17  Ital- 
ians, 39  Belgians  and  Germans,  some  English  and  Span- 
ish, and  1  Pole.  Archbishop  Whitfield  died  in  1834, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Eccleston.  During  his 
administration  five  more  provincial  councils  were  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  years  1837, 1840, 1843, 1846,  and  1849. 
Most  of  these  councils  recommended  the  erection  of  new 
episcopal  sees,  the  number  of  which,  therefore,  received 
a  large  increase.  While  there  were  only  sixteen  in  1840, 
they  numbered  twenty-seven  in  1850.  The  council  of 
1840  also  recommended  the  formation  of  Catholic  tem- 
perance societies;  that  of  1846  chose  "  the  Most  Bless- 
ed Virgin,  conceived  without  sin,  as  the  patroness  of 
the  United  States;"  and  that  of  1849,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  twenty-five  bishops,  asked  the  pope  for  the  defi- 
nition of  the  immaculate  conception  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  request  which  a  few  years  later 
was  complied  with  by  pope  Pius  IX. 

Many  dioceses  during  this  period  were  greatly  troubled 
by  contiicts  between  the  bishops  and  the  lay  trustees  of 
the  churches.  The  latter  were  often  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  control  of  the  churches  which  had  been  built  by  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful,  and  the  bishops  were  in- 
flexible in  claiming  the  sole  control  over  the  entire 
Church  property  of  their  dioceses.  Repeatedly  priests 
and  congregations  were  excommunicated.  Sometimes 
excommunicated  priests  defied  for  years  the  authority 
of  the  bishops;  but  finally  the  bishops  carried  their 
point,  and  the  trustee  system  was  completely  crushed 
out,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  John  Hughes,  bishop 
of  New  York.  The  steady  progress  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, which  the  majority  of  Americans  continued  to  re- 
gard as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  irreconcilable 
with,  and  therefore  dangerous  to,  the  free  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  led.  from  1834  to  1844,  in  sev- 
eral cities  to  popular  outbursts  of  Protestant  indigna- 
tion, and  even  to  unlawful  attacks  upon  Catholic  church 
edifices  and  monasteries. 

The  immense  influx  of  Catholic  immigrants  from 
Ireland  and  Germany  during  the  decade  from  1840 
to  1850,  which  annually  added  more  than  200,000 
Catholics  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  industrial  advantages  which  the  people  gener- 
ally derived  from  the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  gradually  softened  the  pop- 
ular feeling  with  regard  to  a  religious  system  which 
liad  so  long  been  an  object  of  intense  aversion.  The 
spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  consequence 
of  immigration  was  most  ra))id  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  the  Western  States,  whicli  couhl  offer  to  immigrants 
the  best  prospects  of  material  success.  The  Southern 
States,  with  their  negro-labor  system,  offered  the  least 
inducement  to  immigrants,  and  conseiiuently  received 
the  smallest  increase  of  Catholic  population.  In  1840 
Oregon  City  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan 
see;  in  1847,  S(.  Louis;  in  1850,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
and  Cincinnati.  Thus  in  1850  the  Catholic  Church  had 
6  archbishoprics,  with  27  episcopal  sees,  1800  priests, 
1073  churches,  tiOO  stations,  29  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
17  colleges,  and  91  female  academies.  The  Catholic 
population,  which  had  received  a  large  increase  not 
only  by  the  continuance  of  immigration,  but  by  the  ces- 
sion of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
was  estimated  at  3,500,000. 


In  May,  1852,  archbishop  Kenrick  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  succeeded  in  1851  archbishop  Eccleston,  pre- 
siiled  over  the  first  plenary  or  national  council  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  composed  of  six  archbishops 
and  twenty-six  bishops,  and,  besides  proposing  to  the 
pope  the  creation  of  several  new  dioceses,  it  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  Catholic  schools, 
and  solemnly  condemned  secret  societies,  especially 
the  Freemasons.  In  1858  the  pope  conferred  the 
rank  of  primacy  on  the  see  of  Baltimore.  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  died  in  18()4,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Spalding,  formerly  bishop  of  Louisville.  In  1866 
the  second  plenary  council  was  held  in  Baltimore.  It 
was  presided  over  by  archbishop  Spalding,  and  seven 
arclibishops,  thirty-eight  bishops,  three  mitred  abbots, 
and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  theologians  took 
part  in  the  deliberations.  The  council  expressed  a  wish 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university.  The 
Vatican  Council,  which  began  in  1869,  was  attended  by 
forty-nine  prelates  of  the  United  States.  Onlj'  a  few 
of  them  were  opposed  to  the  promulgation  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  all 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  council.  The 
Old  Catholic  movement  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
found  no  echo  in  the  United  States.  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding of  Baltimore  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Roosevelt  Bay  ley,  bishop  of  Newark.  In  1875 
archbishop  McCloskey  of  New  York  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cardinalate,  and  the  dioceses  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  ISIilwaukee,  and  Santa  Fe  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  metropolitan  sees.  Thus  the  number  of  arch- 
bishoprics in  the  United  States  rose  to  eleven.  After 
the  death  of  archbishop  Bayley,  in  October,  1877,  bishop 
James  Gibbons  of  Richmond  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  The  number  of  episcopal  dioceses  in  1879 
was  49 ;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  7 ;  of  praefectures  apos- 
tolic, 1.  The  total  number  of  dioceses  (including  arch- 
dioceses, vicariates  apostolic,  and  prasfectures  apostolic) 
was  68.  Many  of  the  dioceses  have  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Sadlier's  Catholic  IHrectory  for 
1879  claims,  according  to  reports  furnished  by  the  bish- 
ops for  each  of  the  following  dioceses,  a  Catiholic  popu- 
lation exceeding  200,000  :  Baltimore,  300,000  ;  Boston, 
310,000;  Cincinnati.  200,000;  New  Orleans,  250,000; 
New  Y'ork,  600,000;  Albany,  200,000;  Brooklyn,  200,000; 
Philadelphia,  275,000  ;  St.  Louis,  250,000 ";  Chicago, 
230,000.  The  number  of  priests  in  1876  was  6074;  that 
of  churches,  6046 ;  that  of  stations,  1482. 

II.  The  relif/iuus  orders  of  men  and  women  M'hich 
have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 
object  of  hostile  legislation  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  have  never  been  legally  interfered  with  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  their  history  shows  a 
steady  increase  of  number ;  and  they  have  grown  all 
the  more  rapidly,  as  the  expulsion  of  many  orders  from 
European  countries  and  the  urgent  applications  of  the 
American  bishops,  who  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
in  need  of  more  missionaries,  have  frequently  induced 
large  numbers  of  European  nuns  and  monks  to  settle  in 
the  United  States.  In  1877  there  were,  according  to 
IVIurray's  Popular  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  (N.  Y'.  1877),  twenty-seven  different  re- 
ligious orders  of  men  in  the  United  States.  Three  of 
these  (the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits)  worked 
as  early  as  the  16th  century  among  the  Indians;  the 
Augustinians  and  Sulpitians  founded  their  first  estab- 
lishments in  1790  and  1791.  The  Trappists  followed  in 
1805,  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  in  1816,  the  Redemp- 
torists  in  1832.  Eight  religious  orders  established  them- 
selves between  1840  and  1850,  and  eleven  between  1850 
and  1877.  One  of  the  orders,  the  Paidists,  arose  in  the 
United  States,  opening  its  first  house  in  New  York  in 
1858.  Among  tlie  orders  which  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  members  and  houses  are  the  Jesuits,  with  30 
houses  and  750  members;  the  Christian  Brothers,  with 
49  houses  and  700  members;  the  Augustinians,  with  13 
houses  and  00  members;  the  Priests  of  the  Mission, 
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with  13  houses  and  142  members;  the  Benedictines, 
with  12  houses  and  300  members ;  the  Urotliers  of 
Ma^3^  In  all,  there  are  about  2G0  establishments  of 
religious  orders  of  men,  with  more  than  3000  mem- 
bers. The  religious  orders  of  women  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  for  men.  In  all,  there  are  forty- 
four  religious  orders  of  women,  four  of  which  (the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame)  have 
each  more  than  one  thousand  members. 

\\\.  Educatioiutl  Establishments.  —  As  the  Catholic 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  undenominational 
schools  which  prevails  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
strenuous  endeavors  have  been  made  to  gather  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents  into  parochial  scliools.  The 
first  council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1829,  expressed  the 
wish  that  schools  should  be  established  where  youth 
might  imbibe  principles  of  faith  and  morality  along  with 
human  knowledge.  The  second  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore  warmly  appealed  to  pastors  and  people  to 
establish  Catholic  schools  where  the  Catholic  faith 
might  be  taught  as  a  science.  The  bishops,  according- 
ly, have  endeavored  to  provide  not  only  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies,  which, 
as  with  other  religious  denominations,  have  a  secta- 
rian character,  but  to  connect  as  much  as  possible  with 
everj'  parish  church  a  Catholic  parochial  school.  The 
number  of  schools  of  this  character  is  at  the  present 
time  very  large,  and  in  some  of  the  older  and  more  pop- 
ulous dioceses  nearly  every  church  has  its  parochial 
school.  The  numljer  of  Catholic  schools  in  1877  ex- 
ceeded 1700,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in 
them  was  over  500,000.  The  teachers  are  to  a  large 
extent  supplied  by  the  religious  orders.  Though  the 
expenses  for  supporting  these  schools  are  comparatively 
small,  the  aggregate  amount  which  has  annually  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  is  felt  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den, and  incessant  efforts  are  made,  therefore,  to  obtain 
a  part  of  the  common-school  fund  of  the  states  for  the 
support  of  schools  of  a  strictly  Catholic  character.  Only 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  have  these  efforts  been  suc- 
cessful; as  a  general  ride,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
have  been  uncompromisingly  rejected. 

The  number  of  Catholic  female  academies  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Clarist  Nuns,  during  a  brief  stay  in  America, 
opened  a  school  at  Georgetown,D.C.,  which  subsequent- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Visitation  Nuns,  and 
grew  into  a  flourishing  academy  which  dates  its  founda- 
tion from  1799.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France 
gave  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  an 
Ursuline  academy  at  New  Orleans,  with  170  pupils. 
The  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  Academ}'  at  Emmetts- 
burg,  Jld.,  in  1809,  by  mother  Seton,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Catholic  education  for  young  American 
women.  In  1812  the  Loretto  Nuns  of  Kentucky  entered 
the  field;  in  1818  the  Ursuline  Convent  was  opened  at 
Boston,  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  began  their 
labors  at  the  South.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  founded 
their  first  establishment  in  1836 ;  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  1840 ;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the 
Sisters  of  Providence,  in  1841 ;  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  (founded  by  Peter  Fourier),  in  1847.  Oth- 
er orders  followed,  and  in  1877  the  number  of  Catholic 
female  academies  exceeded  400,  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  of  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
Visitation  Nuns,  the  Ursulines,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence. 
It  is  maintained  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  convent  board- 
ing-schools one  third,  and  in  some  cases  even  one  half, 
of  the  pupils  are  Protestant  and  other  non-Catholic 
young  ladies. 

In  the  17th  century  an  attempt  to  found  a  Catholic 
college  in  New  York  was  made  by  three  Jesuits  during 
governor  Dongan's  term  of  office,  but  it  did  not  find  suf- 


ficient support.  Several  years  after  the  Kevolution, 
bishop  Carroll  founded  (ieorgetown  College.  Some  time 
later,  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  was  established.  It 
was  chartered  in  180o.  Mount  St.  JIary's,  Emmettsburg, 
stands  next  in  point  of  age.  In  1878  there  were  in  the 
United  States  seventy -eight  Catholic  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries with  power  to  confer  degrees.  Among  the 
largest  colleges  are  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ; 
the  University  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  with  a  literary,  a 
medical, and  a  law  department  of  forty  professors,  a  libra- 
ry of  30,000  volumes,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a 
conservatory  of  plants,  and  cabinets;  IMount  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmettsburg,  Md. ;  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  St.  Josei)h's  College,  Alabama;  St.  Xavier's 
College,  Cincinnati,  O. :  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York  ;  and  Santa  Clara  College,  California. 

The  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United  States 
was  opened  in  1791  in  Baltimore.  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Emmettsburg,  was  founded  in  1809;  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  1811.  In  1878 
there  were  23  theological  seminaries,  with  about  1300 
ecclesiastical  students. 

Catholic  normal  schools  have  been  established  at  St. 
Francis,  Wis.,  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  higher  Catholic  scliools,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  of  parochial  schools,  in  each  of  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces : 


Ecclesiastical  Provinces. 

Higher  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Catholic 
Parish  Schools. 

1.  Baltimore 

.59 
43 

111 
2T 
82 

122 
14 
68 
88 
24 
10 

is,ono 

30,(100 
80,000 
38,000 
12,000 
80,000 

? 
43,000 
68,000 

f 

2.  Boston 

3.  Cincinnati 

5.  New  Orleans 

6.  New  York 

S.  Philadelphia 

9.  St.  Louis 

Total 

648 

about  500,000 

IV.  Statistics.— Ow'mg  to  the  large  influx  of  Catholics 
from  Ireland  and  (iermany,  and  the  acquisition  of  large 
Catholic  territories  from  France  and  Mexico,  the  lioman 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table,  giving  the 
estimated  Roman  Catholic  and  the  total  po))ulation  of 
the  United  States  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  is 
instructive : 


Year. 

Total  Population. 

Roman  Catholic 
Population. 

Fractional  Part 

of  Total  Population 

Fornied  by 

Roman  Catholics. 

1T76 

3,000,000 

25,000 

120 

1790 

3,200,000 

30,000 

i^y 

1800 

5,300,000 

100,000 

sV 

1810 

7,200,000 

150,000 

i^ 

1820 

9,600,000 

300,000 

5^5 

1830 

13,000,000 

600,000 

ix 

1840 

17,000,000 

1,500,000 

r\ 

1850 

23,300,000 

3,500,000 

1 

7 

1860 

31, .500,000 

4,500,000 

1 
7 

1S7G 

40,000,000 

6,.500.000 

1 
(! 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  foremost  Catholic 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  that  their  Church  has  suffered  from  its 
first  organization  to  the  present  time  very  large  losses; 
and  that  though  many  accessions  have  been  received 
from  other  religious  denominations,  the  losses  by  far 
exceed  the  gains.  Bishop  England  of  Charleston  re- 
marked in  1830:  "We  ought,  if  there  were  no  loss,  to 
have  five  millions  of  Catholics;  and  as  we  have  less 
than  one  million  and  a  (juarter,  there  must  be  a  loss  of 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  at  least.     We  may  unhes- 
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itatingly  assert  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  within 
the  last  fifty  years  (17JS(j-1836)  lost  millions  of  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States."  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria 
(in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Spaldin;/)  likewise  states: 
"  To  contine  ourselves  to  the  period  in  which  the  hier- 
archy has  been  in  existence  (1790-1870),  we  have  lost 
in  numbers  far  more  than  we  have  gained,  if  I  may  ex- 
press an  opinion  beyond  all  doubt."  The  same  opinion 
is  often  and  forcibly  exjiressed  by  Dr.  O.  Brownson  and 
other  prominent  Catholic  writers.  Some  of  the  writers 
referred  to  (as  bishop  Spalding)  console  themselves  with 
the  hope  "  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  here  lost 
to  the  faith  is,  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  country,  continually  decreasing,  while  the  num- 
ber of  converts  each  year  grows  larger."  From  some 
dioce-ses  accessions  are  reported  to  the  Church  of  per- 
sons born  of  non-Catholic  parents  which  are  larger  than 
those  reported  from  any  other  country  save  England. 
Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore  claimed  that  of 
'22,209  persons  confirmed  by  him  in  five  years,  '2752  were 
"  converts."  Bishop  Gibbons  of  Richmond  (now  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore)  claiined  that  14  per  cent,  of  those 
who  were  confirmed  by  him  since  he  came  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Richmond  were  "converts,"  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina 35  per  cent.  A  comparatively  large  number  of 
men  who  have  attained  great  prominence  in  the  his- 
torj'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  entered  that 
Church  as  adults,  and  as  seceders  from  other  religious 
communions.  Ainong  these  men  are  archbishops  Bay- 
ley  of  Baltimore,  and  AVood  of  Philadelphia;  bishops 
Kosecranz  of  Columbus,  and  Wadhams  of  Ogdensburg ; 
father  Hecker,  the  superior  of  the  Paulists;  Dr.  Ives,  a 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Dr.O.  Brown- 
son  ;  and  mother  Seton,  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

The  following  tables  give  the  lists  of  the  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  and  vicariates  apostolic,  with  the  num- 
ber of  priests,  churches,  and  members  in  each,  the  year 
of  their  foundation  and  their  territorial  extent.  Thus 
it  not  only  presents  a  summary  of  the  Church  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1879,  but  it  exhibits  its  gradual  grow^th  and 
its  comparative  strength  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  : 

1.    EoOt.ESIASTIOAL  PrOVINOK  OF  BALTIMORE. 


nrd.|P"-'- 

Churches. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1789 

1820 
1S21 
1850 
1870 
1850 
1868 
1868 

258 

16 
27 
27 
10 
30 
16 
7 

127 

15 
22 
25 
20 
63 
25 
13 

300,000 

10,000 
18,000 
25,000 
10,000 
18,000 
14,000 
1,700 

(Archbishopric,  1808.) 

5.  St.  Augustine 

7.  Wilmington  (Del.)... 

8.  North  Carolina  (V.  A.) 

Total 

391 

310 

3il6,T00 

2.   EOCLEBIASTICAT,  PeOVINOB  OF  BoSTON. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches, 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1808 

IS.'iS 

1S44 
18.55 
1872 
1871 

218 

32 

100 
05 

88 
98 

137 

65 
93 
77 
62 
86 

310,000 

35,000 
150,000 

80,000 
136,000 
150,000 

(Archbishopric,  1875.) 

3.  Hartford 

4.  Porliand 

5.  Providence 

Total 

596 

520 

861,000 

3.  E0CI.E8IA8T10AI.  PnoviNOK  OF  Cincinnati. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1.  Cincinnati 

1822 

1847 
1868 
IS.^3 
1SH2 
18.57 
1808 
1834 

168 

159 
59 
56 

127 
97 

121 

122 

197 

197 
77 
52 
194 
112 
102 
1.54 

200,000 

125.000 
00,000 
40,000 

175.000 
80,000 

1.50,000 
85,000 

(Archbishopric,  1833.) 

2.  Cleveland 

3.  Columbus 

4.  Covington 

6.  Detroit 

6.  Fort  Wayne '. 

7.  Louisville 

8.  Vincennes 

Total 

909        1 0K.'i 

915,000 

4.    ECOLKSIASTIOAT. 

Province  of  Milwaukee, 

Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1844 

1868 
1868 
1857 
18(j5 
1858 

1875 

228 

73 

48 
19 

108 
44 

260 

109 
94 

28 

ies 

42 

195,000 

65,000 
46,000 
24,000 

ii5,'6o6 

18,500 

(Archbishopric,  1844.) 

2.  Green  Bay 

3.  La  Ciosse 

and  SautSainte Marie. 

5.  St.  Paul 

6.  Northern  Minnesota) 

(V.A.) y 

Total 

520 

701 

463,.5O0 

5.  Ecclesiastical  Pbovinoe  of  New  Orleans. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests, 

Churches. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1.  New  Orleans 

1793 

1847 
1843 
1824 
1837 
1853 
1S74 

162 

41 
16 
35 
25 
15 
37 
22 

94 

35 
23 
26 

41 
17 
47 
10 

250,000 

25,000 
4,000 
6,000 
12,500 
30,000 
45,000 
30,000 

(Archbishopric,  1870.) 

2.  Galveston 

3.  Little  Rock 

4.  Mobile 

8.  Brownsville  (V.A.).. 

1874 

Total 

353 

293 

402,500 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Peovinoe  of  New  York. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches, 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1.  New  York 

1808 

1847 
1853 
1847 
18.53 
1872 
1868 

250 

163 
135 
150 
178 
53 
60 

150 

164 
79 
135 
134 
81 
79 

600,000 

200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
58,000 
65,000 

(Archbishopric,  1850.) 

2.  Albany 

4.  Biiflalo 

Total 

989    i      822 

1,323,000 

7.  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Oregon. 


. 

Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1840 

1850 
1SG8 

23 

15 
13 

22 

23 
14 

20,000 

n,.500 
5,050 

(Archbishopric,  1846.) 

2.  Nesqually 

3.  Idaho  (V.A.) 

Total 

51 

59 

37,150 

8.  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Philadelphia. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1.  Philadelphia 

1809 

1853 
1868 
1843 
1876 

1868 

232 

61 

100 
184 

57 

128 

81 
93 
130 

70 

275,000 

45,000 
150,000 
125,000 

'.noimio 

(Archbishopric,  1875.) 

2.  Erie 

4.  Pittsburgh  

and  Allegheny ... 

Total 

634    1      .502      1    645.000   1 

1 

9.  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  St,  Louis. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches. 
207 

165 
194 
1.55 
104 

29 

93 

30 

59 

Roman 
Catholics. 

250,000 

100,000 

230,000 

120,000 

70,000 

10,000 

60,000 
18,000 
39,000 

1826 

1857 
1844 
1837 
1877 
1837 
1877 
1868 
1859 

250 

140 
204 
189 
69 
27 
60 
26 
54 

(Archbishopric,  1847.) 

2.  Alton 

6  Nashville 

8  St.  Joseph 

9.  Nebraska  (V.A.) 

Total 

1019 

1036 

897,000 

10.  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  San  Francisco. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

1.  San  Francisco 

(Archbishopric,  1853.) 

2.  Grass  Valley 

3.  Monterey   and    Los  i 

Angeles 1 

1S53 
1868 
1850 

128 
31 
38 

103 
35 
35 

180,000 
14,000 
24,000 

Total 

197     1      173 

218,000 
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11.   ECOLESIASTICAI,  PllOTINOE  OP  SaNTA  Pe. 


Estab- 
lished. 

Priests. 

Churches. 

Kuutiin 

Catholics. 

lt>&0 

1S69 
18GS 

1S76 

52 

14 

21 

4 

29 

18 
41 

109,000 

30,000 
20,000 

3,TS0 

(Archbishopric,  1875.) 

2.  Arizona  (V.  A.) 

;!.  Colorado  (V.A.) 

4.  ludiau  Territory  (P.  i 

A.) ) 

Total 

91 

88 

162,780 

V.  Periodicals. —  The  Shamrock,  an  Irish-American 
paper  established  in  New  York  in  1815,  and  edited  hj' 
Thomas  O'Conor,  father  of  the  distinguished  jurist 
Charles  O'Conor,  is  named  as  the  first  American  jour- 
nal to  which  the  term  Catholic  may  be  applied,  as  it 
incidentally  defended  Catholic  as  well  as  Irish  inter- 
ests. The  real  founder  of  Catholic  journalism  in  Amer- 
ica was  bishop  England  of  Charleston,  who  in  1822 
established  the  United  States  Catholic  Miscellany  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  discontinued  in  1861.  Among 
the  Catholic  journals  still  (1879)  existing,  the  Catholic 
Telegraph  of  Cincinnati,  established  in  1831,  and  the 
Pilot  of  Boston,  established  in  1837,  are  the  oldest. 
Since  then  the  number  has  been  largely  increased. 
Among  the  weekly  organs  of  the  Church,  besides  those 
already  named,  the  Freeman^s  Journal  of  New  York,  ed- 
ited by  James  A.  McMaster,  and  the  Tablet,  likewise  of 
New  York  (which  has  counted  among  its  frequent  con- 
tributors Dr.  O.  Brownson,  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  and  Dr.  J.  V. 
Huntington),  are  best  known.  The  Catholic  World  of 
New  York,  established  in  1865  by  I.  T.  Hecker,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Paulists,  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  magazines  in  age  and  rank.  When  Dr.  O.  Brown- 
sou,  a  journalist  of  considerable  note,  became  in  1844  a 
Koman  Catholic,  he  of  course  turned  the  .service  of  the 
periodical  edited  by  him  to  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  gave  to  the  Romanists  of  the  United 
States  their  first  Quarterly  Review.  Brownson's  Review 
was  suspended  in  18G4,  revived  in  1873,  but  finalh'  dis- 
continued a  short  time  before  the  author's  death.  It 
was  succeeded  by  the  A  merican  Catholic  Quarterly  Re- 
view, established  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  edited  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Corcoran.  Among  the  daily  papers  of  the 
United  States  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  feebly  rep- 
resented. Murray,  in  his  Popular  History  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States  (5th  ed.  1877,  p.  553), 
says,  "  There  is  not  a  daily  paper  in  the  United  States 
tit  for  a  Catholic  child  to  read."  This  remark,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  applied  to  the  daily  papers  published 
in  the  English  language ;  for  the  German  Catholics  had 
at  the  same  time  five  daily  papers,  expressly  established 
for  the  defence  of  Catholic  interests  and  fully  under 
Catholic  control.  The  Weltrundschau  iiber  die  kathol. 
Presse  ("  Review  of  the  Catholic  Press  of  the  World," 
Wiirzburg,  1878)  enumerates  109  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  of  which  36  were  published 
in  German,  2  in  German  as  well  as  in  English,  3  in 
French,  2  in  Polish,  1  in  Bohemian,  and  the  others  in 
English. 

VI.  Literature.— The  principal  works  on  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
are  the  following:  De  Courcy,  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  (transl.  by  Shea) ;  M'Gee,  Catholic  Hist, 
of  North  A  niericu ;  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
in  the  United  Stales ;  Murray,  Popular  Hist,  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States  (5th  ed.  1877)  ,  Clarke, 
Lives  of  the  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  (2  vols.)^  "BayX^y,  Sketch  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  on  New  York  Island;  Fitton,  Hi<<t.  of  the 
Church  in  Neiu  England;  F'moUi,  Biblioffraphia  Cath- 
olica  Americana;  O'Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia  (N.  Y.  1879) ;  Murray,  Catholic  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  (1879);  Neher,  Kirchliche  (Jco- 
graphie  und  Statistik  von  A  meriku  (Ratisbon,  1868).  The 
latest  statistics  from  official  reports  of  the  bishops  are 
annually  published  in  Sadlier's  Catholic  Directory,  Al- 
vianac,  and  Ordo  (New  York).      (A.  J,  S.) 


Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  (or  Relief) 
Acts.  After  the  Reformation,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  Roman  Catholics  were  subjected  to  many  legal 
penal  regulations  and  restrictions.  As  late  as  1780,  the 
law  of  England— which,  however,  was  not  always  rig-id- 
ly enforced — made  it  felony  in  a  foreign  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  and  high-trea.son  in  a  native  to  teach  the 
doctrines  or  perform  the  rites  of  his  Church,  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  ac(iiiire  land  by  purchase.  If  edu- 
cated abroad  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were 
declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  real  property,  which 
went  to  the  next  Protestant  heir.  A  son  or  other 
nearest  relation  being  a  Protestant  was  empowered 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
father  or  other  kinsman  during  his  life.  A  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  be  guardian  even  of  Roman  Catholic 
children,  he  was  excluded  from  the  legal  profession, 
and  it  was  a  capital  offence  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  celebrate  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Ro- 
man Catliolic.  In  1780  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  some 
of  the  severest  disqualifications  in  the  case  of  those  who 
would  submit  to  the  following  test.  This  test  included 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  an  abjuration  of 
the  Pretender,  and  a  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  sev- 
eral doctrines  that  it  is  lawful  to  put  heretics  to  death , 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  that  princes 
may  be  deposed  or  put  to  death ,  and  that  the  pope  is 
entitled  to  any  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  realm. 
This  bill  eventually  passed  into  law  in  England.  In 
1791  a  bill  was  passed  affording  further  relief  to  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  would  sign  a  protest  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  and  his  authority  to  release 
from  civil  obligations.  In  the  following  year,  by  the 
statute  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  44,  the  severest  of  the  penal  re- 
strictions were  removed  from  the  Scottish  Roman  Cath- 
olics upon  taking  a  prescribed  oath  and  declaration. 
The  agitation  in  Ireland  caused  by  these  restrictions  led 
to  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  while  the  union  of  1800 
was  brought  about  by  means  of  pledges  regarding  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  in  question.  The  agitation 
upon  the  subject  increased ,  aiul  at  last  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  security 
of  the  empire  would  be  imperilled  by  further  resistance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  in  1829  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  the  duke's  ministry  for  Catholic 
emancipation.  An  act  having  been  first  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asssociation — which 
had  already  voted  its  own  dissolution — the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  5,  and,  passing  both 
houses,  received  the  royal  assent  April  13.  By  this 
act  (  10  Geo.  IV,  c.  7 )  an  oath  is  substituted  for  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremac}^,  and  abjuration,  on  taking 
which  Roman  Catholics  may  sit  or  vote  in  either  house 
of  Parliament,  and  be  admitted  to  most  offices  from  which 
they  were  formerly  excluded.  Restrictions  which  ex- 
isted on  Roman  Catholic  bequests  were  removed  by 
2  and  3  Will.  IV,  c.  115,  as  regards  Great  Britain,  and  by 
7  and  8  Vict.  c.  60,  with  relation  to  Ireland.  Later  acts 
abolished  a  few  minor  disabilities.  See  Chambers's  En- 
cyclop,  s.  V. 

Roman  Empire,  the  government  of  the  Romans 
as  conductexl  by  the  emperors,  of  whom  Augustus  was 
the  first.  The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  properly 
so  called,  extends  over  a  period  of  rather  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  viz.  from  the  battle  of  Actiiun,  IS.C.  31, 
when  Augustus  became  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to 
the  abdication  of  Augustulus,  A.D.  476.  The  empire, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
large  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  force  and 
had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the  monarchy 
of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notices  of  Roman  his- 
tory which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  tiie  last 
century  and  a  half  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  first 
century  of  the  imperial  monarchy.  But  in  onler  to  aj)- 
preciate  these,  some  particulars  of  tlie  condition  of  the 
Roman  state  is  uecessarv.     We  have  not,  however,  the 
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intention  of  entering  into  an  account  of  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, state,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  but  merely 
to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  more  essential  facts,  speaking  a 
little  less  briefly  of  the  relations  formed  and  sustained 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  This  we  chieHy 
take  from  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.  For  a 
description  of  the  capital  city,  see  Rome. 

I.  History. — The  foundations  of  Rome  lie  in  an  ob- 
scuritj'  from  which  the  criticism  of  Niebuhr  has  done 
little  more  than  remove  the  legendary  charm.  Three 
tribes,  however,  according  to  the  oldest  account,  formed 
the  earliest  population — namely,  the  Ramnenses  (prob- 
ably Romanenses,  still  further  abbreviated  into  Ram- 
iies").  the  Titienses  (shortened  into  Titles,  from  Titus 
Tatius,  their  head),  and  the  Luceres  (probably  an  Etrus- 
can horde,  who  migrated  to  Rome  from  Solonium,  under 
Lucumo).  In  order  to  increase  his  population,  and  with 
a  view  to  that  conquest  which  he  afterwards  achieved, 
and  which  was  only  a  small  prelude  to  the  immense  do- 
minion subsequently  acquired,  Romulus  opened  in  Rome 
an  asylum,  inviting  thereto  those  who,  for  whatever 
cause,  fled  from  the  neighboring  cities.  To  Rome  ac- 
cordingl}'  there  flocked  the  discontented,  the  guilty,  the 
banished,  and  the  aspiring,  freemen  and  slaves.  Thus 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  B.C.  753, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  first  not  exceeding,  it 
is  supposed,  four  thousand  souls.  What  it  arose  to  in 
the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  we  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining.     (See  below.) 

Though  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  coin- 
cides nearly  with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Pekah 
in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
B.C.  that  the  Romans  had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East.  When,  however,  the  power  of  Car- 
thage had  been  eifectually  broken  at  Zama,  B.C.  20"2, 
Roman  arms  and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt 
throughout  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
first  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  is  1  Mace,  i, 
10,  where  it  is  stated  that  there  arose  "a  wicked-root, 
Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
king,  who  had  been  an  hostage  at  Rome."  About  the 
year  B.C.  161,  when  Judas  Maccabjeus  heard  of  the  de- 
feat of  Philip,  Perseus,  and  Antiochus,  and  of  the  great 
fame  of  the  Romans,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  them  to 
solicit  an  alliance,  and  to  obtain  protection  against  the 
Syrian  government  (1  Mace,  viii,  1  sq. ;  comp.  2  Mace. 
xi,  34 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  10, 6 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  3).  The 
ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  Demetrius 
was  ordered  to  desist  from  harassing  the  Jews;  but  be- 
fore the  answer  arrived  Judas  was  slain,  having  valiant- 
ly engaged  the  whole  armv  of  Bacchides  sent  by  Deme- 
trius into  JudjBa  (1  Mace,  xi,  1-18;  Josephus,  A7}(.  xii, 
11, 1).  In  B.C.  143,  Jonathan  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (1  Mace,  xii,  1-4,  16;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii, 
5, 8),  the  embassy  being  admitted  before  the  senate  (to 
jiovXtvriiptor},  and  on  his  death,  the  same  year,  his 
brother  Simon,  who  succeeded  him,  sent  also  to  Rome 
to  again  seek  a  renewal  of  friendship.  The  Romans 
readily  acceded  to  his  request,  and  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Simon  and  his  predecessors  were  engraved  on  tables  of 
brass.  Shortly  afterwards,  Simon  sent  Numenius  to 
Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold,  of  a  thousand  pounds' 
weight,  to  contirm  the  league  with  them.  The  senate 
at  once  consented  to  its  re-establishment,  and  recog- 
nised him  as  high-priest  and  prince  of  Jud.-ea.  The 
tables  of  brass  on  which  the  league  was  written  were 
set  up  in  the  Temple  (1  Mace,  xiv,  17  sq.;  Josephus,  A  nt. 
xiii,  7,  3).  Lucius,  the  consul  of  the  Romans,  wrote  to 
several  kings  and  nations  requesting  them  to  assist  the 
Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  16-23).  Sec  Lucirs.  Hyrcanus,  the 
successor  of  Maccaboeus,  again  sent  (in  B.C.  129)  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  which  was  favorably  received,  confirm- 
ing the  alliance  already  concluded  (Josephus,  ,!?i^  xiii, 
9,  2).  In  the  year  B.d  66,  Pompey  arrived  in  the  East 
to  take  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  sent  his 
general,  Scaurus,  to  Syria,      While  at  Damascus,  the 


latter  received  an  offer  of  400  talents  from  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Hyrcanus,  who  were  both  fighting  for  the 
kingdom,  each  one  wishing  to  be  aided.  Scaurus  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Aristobulus,  and  ordered  Aretas,  who 
was  assisting  Hyrcanus,  to  withdraw  his  forces,  or  he 
would  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  {ibid. 
xiv,  2,  3).  The  following  year  Pompey  came  into 
Syria,  and  deprived  Antiochus  XIII  (Asiaticus)  of  his 
kingdom,  reducing  it  to  a  Roman  province.  Ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Pompey  from  the  rival  princes,  and 
in  B.C.  64,  when  Pompey  returned  to  Damascus  from 
Asia  Minor,  their  respective  causes  were  heard  by  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favot 
of  Aristobulus,  Pompey,  perceiving  the  weakness  of 
character  and  imbecility  of  Hyrcanus,  seemed  to  in- 
cline towards  the  latter,  knowing  that  it  was  better  to 
have  a  weak  man  under  the  Roman  control.  He,  how- 
ever, left  the  matter  undecided,  and  Aristobulus,  seeing 
that  Ills  case  was  lost,  withdrew  to  make  preparations 
for  defence  {ibid,  xiv,  2,  3).  Pompey  then  occupied 
himself  in  reducing  the  forces  of  Aretas,  and  after- 
wards marched  against  Aristobulus,  who  fled  to  Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus,  on  his  approach,  met  him,  and  of- 
fered him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  Pompey  sent  Ga- 
binius  to  receive  it;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he 
found  the  gates  closed.  Aristobulus  was  then  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Pompey  marched  to  Jerusalem.  Hyr- 
canus opened  the  gates  to  him,  while  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, including  the  priests,  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Temple  and  withstood  a  siege  of  three  mouths.  Pom- 
pey, observing  that  the  Jews  did  not  work  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  gained  material  advantage,  and  at  last  took 
the  place  by  assault,  killing,  according  to  Josephus,  as 
many  as  12,000  persons,  even  desecrating  the  Temple  by 
entering  the  holy  of  holies  (comp.  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  9), 
though  he  did  not  touch  any  of  the  treasures.  Hyrca- 
nus was  then  appointed  high-priest  and  governor  of 
the  country,  but  was  forbidden  to  wear  a  diadem  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  10).  Tribute  was  also  exacted  of 
him,  and  Pompey  took  Aristobulus  and  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome,  whence 
they  subsequently  escaped  {ibid,  xiv,  3,  2;  4,2;  3,4; 
Wa?;  i,  7,  6  ;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  763). 

The  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  was,  however,  merely 
nominal,  as  the  Idum^an  Antipater,  an  active  friend 
of  the  Romans,  was  placed  over  him  as  governor  of 
Judtea.  "Now  began  the  struggle  which  was  destined 
to  continue  with  little  intermission  for  nearl}'  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  nourished  by  feelings  of  the  dead- 
liest animosity  on  both  sides;  it  was  signalized  by  the 
most  frightful  examples  of  barbarity,  in  which  each  of 
the  contending  parties  strove  to  outdo  the  other;  but 
it  was  directed  by  a  controlling  Providence  to  a  bene- 
ficial consummation,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nationality,  and  the  dispersion  throughout  the  world  of 
the  Christian  communities."  (See  IMerivale,  Romans 
tmder  the  Empire  [Lond.  1865,  8  vols.  8voJ,  vol.  iii,  ch, 
xxix,  where  the  events  of  the  period  are  admirably 
summed  up).  In  the  year  B.C.  57,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest son  of  Aristobulus,  escaped  from  Pompey,  and  took 
up  arms  in  Juda>a.  Hyrcanus  upon  this  apjilied  for 
assistance  to  Gabinius,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria, 
who  thereupon  sent  Mark  Antony  with  a  large  force 
into  Judsea.  Antony,  being  joined  by  Antipater  with 
the  forces  of  Hyrcanus,  defeated  Alexander,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  Alexandrium.  Gabinius  soon  after 
arrived,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mother  of  Al- 
exander, made  peace  with  him  and  allowed  him  to  de- 
part. After  these  matters  were  settled,  Gabinius  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  committed  the  care  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  Hyrcanus,  thus  changing  the  government  from  a 
monarchy  to  an  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  he  in- 
stituted five  Tjouncils  (avi'sSpia)  instead  of  the  two 
sanhedrims  which  had  existed  in  every  city,  and  he 
distributed  these  five  among  five  cities.  Tlicse  were 
Jerusalem,  (iadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris,  in 
Galilee  (Josephus,  .1  nt.  xiv,  5, 4).     In  B.C.  54  Gabinius 
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was  superseded  in  the  government  of  Syria  by  Crassiis, 
who  i)Unidered  the  Temple  of  ahoiit  lO.OUO  talents,  not- 
withstanding that  a  beam  of  gold  of  immense  value 
bad  been  given  him,  on  condition  tliat  he  would  touch 
nothing  else  in  the  Temple  (HjuI.  xiv,  7,  1).  All  this 
time  Antipater  was  gaining  influence  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  in  B.C.  48,  he 
was  very  useful  to  Julius  Caesar  in  his  war  against 
Egypt.  In  return  for  this,  he  made  Antipater  procu- 
rator of  Jiuliea,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of 
Kome,  and  freedom  from  taxes  everywhere,  llvrca- 
nus  also  was  confirmed  in  the  priesthood  and  eth- 
narchy,  the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Aristobulus,  being  set  aside,  and  thus  the  aristo- 
cratical  constitution  of  Gabinius  was  abolished  ( ibirl. 
xiv).  The  ascendency  and  prosperity  of  Antipater 
were  now  insured.  At  this  period  he  had  four  sons. 
Two  of  them,  Phasael  and  Herod,  were  holding  impor- 
tant posts,  the  former  being  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  latter  governor  of  Galilee.  Finally,  Anripater's  son, 
Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  by  Antony's  interest, 
B.C.  40,  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus, 
B.C.  30  (ibid,  xiv,  14;  xv,  6).  The  Jews,  however, 
were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their  princes 
in  reality  were  mere  Roman  procurators.  Julius  Cassar 
is  said  to  have  exacted  from  them  a  fourth  part  of  their 
agricultural  produce  in  addition  to  the  tithe  paid  to 
Hyrcanus  (ibid,  xiv,  10,6).  tJoman  soldiers  were  (juar- 
tered  at  Jerusalem  in  Herod's  time  to  support  him  in 
his  authority  (ibid,  xv,  3, 7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome, 
and  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
Herod  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  people  (ibid. 
xvii,  2,  2).  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  A.D.  6, 
Judaea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  who 
resided  at  Csesarea.  Galilee  and  the  adjoining  districts 
were  still  left  under  the  government  of  Herod's  sons 
and  other  petty  princes,  whose  dominions  and  titles 
were  changed  from  time  to  time  by  successive  emper- 
ors.    See  Heuod. 

The  Jewish  people,  being  at  last  worn  out  with  the 
disputes  and  cruelties  of  the  Herods,  sent  a  mission  to 
Rome,  begging  that  Judrea  might  be  made  a  Roman 
province.  In  the  year  A.D.  6,  Archelaus  was  banished, 
and  Jud»a  put  under  the  government  of  Rome.  The 
first  procurator  appointed  was  Cfiponius,  who  accom- 
panied Cyrenius  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
Quirinus)  into  Syria.  The  latter  had  been  sent  to  take 
an  account  of  their  substance,  and  to  make  a  census  or 
c'lTToypcKpr]  [see  Chronology;  Cvrenkis]  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Judfea  (Luke  ii,  1;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii, 
13,  5;  xviii,  1,  1;  War,  ii,  8,  1).  In  A.U.  9  Coponius 
was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Ambivius,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  government  till  A.D.  12,  and  was  then 
replaced  by  Annius  Rufus.  On  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
rius, Valerius  Gratus  was  made  procurator,  a  post  he 
filled  for  eleven  j'ears,  and  was  succeeded  (A.D.  26)  by 
Pontius  Pilate  (Josephus,  Anf.  xviii,  2,  2),  who  entered 
Jerusalem  with  the  military  ensigns,  on  which  were  the 
effigies  of  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  law  forbids  the  mak- 
ing of  images,  and  a  great  tumult  arose,  and  shortly  Ti- 
berius ordered  him  to  withdraw  them  (ibid,  xviu,  3,  1; 
War,  ii,  9,  3).  Pilate  tyrannically  governed  the  Jews 
till  A.D.  36 ;  and  at  last,  owing  to  continual  complaints, 
was  ordered  by  Vitellius,  the  president  of  Syria,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration. 
Tiberius  died  before  he  arrived,  and  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Cains  (Ca- 
ligula) (Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  3,  1-3 ;  4,  1 ;  Wur,  ii,  9,  2 ; 
Euseb.  //.  E.  ii,  7).  It  was  during  his  administration 
that  our  Lord  was  condemned  and  crucified  ( Matt,  xxvii ; 
Mark  xv;  Luke  iii,  1;  xxiii;  John  xviii,  xix).  On 
Pilate's  departure,  Marullus  was  appointed  over  Judaea 
by  Vitellius  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  4,  2).  The  new  em- 
peror, Caius,  however,  superseded  him,  and  appointed 
Marcellus  procurator  of  Judaea  (ibid,  xviii,  6,  10).  In 
A.D.  40  Vitellius  was  recalled,  and  Petronius  sent  as  presi- 


dent of  Syria,  with  orders  from  Caius  to  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Temple.  This  insult  caused  the  whole  nation  to 
rise.  The  intercession  of  Agripjia,  and  ultimately  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  j)revented  this  order  from  ever  be- 
ing executed  (i'Wc/.  xviii ;  ir«/-,  ii,  10;  V\\\\n,  Leg.  ad 
Caium,  26).  In  the  Acts  it  is  recorded  that  ihe  church- 
es had  rest  through  all  Juda-a,  (ialilee,and  Samaria  (ix, 
31),  doubtless  owing  to  the  impious  attempt  of  Caligula 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  8,  2-9).  Under  Claudius,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  A.D.  41.  the  Jews  had  some 
peace.  Agrippa  I  was  nominally  king  from  that  period 
to  A.D.  44,  when  he  died,  leaving  one  son.  Claudius 
wished  to  allow  the  young  Agrippa  to  rule  his  father's 
kingdom,  but,  evidently  by  persuasion,  sent  a  Roman 
procurator  to  govern  the  j)rovince  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9). 
Cuspius  Fadus  was  the  first  appointed  (Josephus,  Av*. 
xix,  9,  2:  XX,  5,  1),  A.D.  45.  It  was  under  his  adminis- 
tration that  a  movement  of  the  whole  Jewish  people 
broke  forth,  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  vestments  be- 
ing placed  under  his  charge.  Longinus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  interfered,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  matter  ended  in  the  Jews  being  permitted  to  retain 
these  vestments  under  their  care.  Judaea  was  cleared 
of  robbers  by  the  care  and  providence  of  Fadus  (iUd. 
XX,  1, 1,  2).  He  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander, 
a  renegade  Jew,  and  nephew  of  Philo  (ibid,  xx,  5,  2; 
War,  ii,  11,  6).  In  A.D.  49  Tiberius  was  recalled,  and 
Ventidi^s  Cumanus  appointed  in  his  stead.  During  his 
government  a  fearful  tumult  ensued,  which  would  have 
spread  far  and  wide  had  not  Quadratus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  interfered.  The  matter  ended  in  the  banish- 
ment of  Cumanus  and  the  appointment  of  Felix,  the 
brother  of  Pallas,  the  favorite  of  Claudius,  as  procu- 
rator (Ant.  XX,  6;  7,  1  ;  War,  ii,  12  ;  comp.  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii,  54).  Felix  was  procurator  A.D.  53-55.  Of 
his  government  Tacitus  speaks:  "Per  omnem  saevitiam 
ae  libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit"  (Hist. 
V,  9),  and  his  corruptness  is  shown  by  his  expecting  to 
receive  money  from  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiv,  26).  He  had 
induced  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  to  live  with 
him.  She  was  with  him  when  Paul  preached  "  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come"  (ver.  25). 
Felix,  however,  did  some  good  services  while  he  was  in 
power;  for,  the  country  being  infested  with  robbers  and 
impostors,  he  cleared  several  parts  of  it.  He  also  drove 
out  the  Egyptian  impostor  (comp.  Acts  xxi,  38).  These 
are,  doubtless,  the  very  worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by 
Tertullus  (xxiv,  2).  Bearing  ill-will  against  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  Felix  had  him  barbarously  murdered. 
By  treachery,  also,  he  put  to  death  Eleazar,  the  captain 
of  a  company  of  robbers  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8,  5).  At 
last  his  misgovernment  caused  his  recall,  and  Porcius 
Festus  succeeded.  His  government  seems  to  have  been 
milder  (ibid,  xxi,  8,  9;  War,  ii,  14,  1  ).  He  heard 
Paul  with  king  Agrippa  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi). 
Festus  died  after  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
binus,  a  bad  and  cruel  man,  who,  on  hearing  that  Ges- 
sius  Florus  was  coming  to  succeed  him,  brought  out 
all  the  prisoners  who  seemed  most  worthy  of  death, 
and  put  them  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  released 
many  of  them,  but  only  on  receiving  a  bribe  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  XX,  9,  5;  War,  ii,  14,  1).  He  was  recalled 
in  A.D.  65,  and  Gessius  Florus  appointed  in  his  stead. 
He  was  the  last  and  the  worst  of  the  IJonian  procura- 
tors (Ant.  XX,  9,  1  ;  11,  1  ;  War,  ii,  14,  1).  Josephus 
does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  horrid  crimes  (.4?)^  xx,  11,1;  War.  loe.  cit.);  and 
even  Tacitus  says  that  the  Jewish  patience  could  en- 
dure the  yoke  no  longer  —  "diiravit  patientia  Juda-is 
usque  ad  (iessium  Florum"  (Hist,  v,  10).  In  A.D.  66, 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  pnefect  of  Syria,  found  it  necessary 
to  march  a  powerful  army  into  Palestine.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  with  great  loss,  and  immediately  sent 
word  to  Nero,  laying  the  whole  blame  on  Florus — Flo- 
rus, likewise,  laying  the  blame  on  him.  He  soon  after- 
wards died,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  chagrin  or  dis- 
appointment (Josephus,  Wur,  ii,  19;  Sueton.  Vesp.  4; 
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Tacit.  Jfist.  v,  10).  See  Governor.  The  following 
year  Nero  sent  Vespasian  into  Ju(la?a  (Josephus,  War, 
iii,  1,  "2).  (Accounts  of  the  war  and  siege  of  Jerusalem 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Jkkusalem.)  In  68,  Nero 
died;  Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  and  Vespasian  himself  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Judrea.  In  A.D.  70,  Titus  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  conduct  the  war;  and  after  a  four  months' 
siege  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Josephus  states  tliat  1,100,- 
000  were  killed  during  the  siege  (^ihkl.  vi,  0,  3),  that 
several  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber sold  to  the  army  and  carried  captive.  These  num- 
bers are  of  course  exaggerated     See  Luke  xxi,  24:. 

Under  Trajan  the  Jews  again  broke  out  into  open 
revolt,  and  the  disturbances  continued  under  Hadrian. 
At  last,  A.D.  131,  one  Bar-cocheba,  the  son  of  a  star,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Jews.  Several  times  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  defeated ;  but  Julius  Severus,  by  reduc- 
ing their  fortresses  one  by  one,  finally  defeated  him  in 
A.D.  135.  Dion  Cassius  says  that  580,000  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  slain  in  these  battles  (Ixix,  14),  This  state- 
ment is  as  extravagant  as  that  of  Josephus  (lU  sup.). 

In  A.D.  136  the  emperor  Hadrian  founded  a  new  city, 
nnder  the  name  of  ^Elia  Capitolina,  to  which  he  gave 
the  privileges  of  a  colony.  None  but  Christians  and 
pagans  were  allowed  to  enter  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix,  12; 
comp.  Gibbon). 

The  New  Test,  history  falls  within  the  reigns  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  Only 
Augustus  (Luke  ii,  1),  Tiberius  (iii,  1),  and  Claudius  (Acts 
xi,  28;  xviii,  2)  are  mentioned;  but  Nero  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Acts  from  ch.  xxv  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil,  iv,  22. 
The  Roman  emperor  in  the  New  Test,  is  usually  called 
Caesar  (Acts  xxv,  10, 11, 12,  21),  though  sometimes  Au- 
gustus (Sf/^aoToC)  ver.  21, 25),  and  once  Lord  (o  Kvpiog, 
ver.  26).  We  thus  find  many  characteristics  of  the  Ro- 
man rule  constantly  before  us  in  the  New  Test.:  we 
hear  of  Ci^sar  the  sole  king  (John  xix,  15)  of  Cyrenius, 
'•governor  of  Syria"  (Luke  ii,  2);  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
Felix,  and  Festus,  the  "  governors,"  i.  e.  procurators,  of 
Judaea;  of  the  "tetrarchs"  Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias 
(iii,  1);  of  "king  Agrippa"  (Acts  xxv,  13);  of  Roman 
soldiers,  legions,  centurions,  publicans;  of  the  tribute- 
money  (Matt,  xxii,  19) ;  the  taxing  of"  the  whole  world" 


(Luke  ii,  1) ;  Italian  and  Augustan  cohorts  (Acts  x,  1 ; 
xxvii,  1) ;  the  appeal  to  Ca?sar  (xxv,  11).  '  Several  no- 
tices of  the  provincial  administration  of  the  Romans  and 
the  condition  of  provincial  cities  occur  in  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  journeys  (xiii,  7;  xviii,  12;  xvi,  12,  35,  38; 
xix,  38).     See  JuD^A. 

II.  Extent  of  the  Empire, — Cicero's  description  of  the 
Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  "  fringe  on  the  skirts  of 
barbarism"  (Cicero,  iJe  Rep.  ii,  4)  has  been  well  applied 
to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  conquests  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Cffisar  (INIerivale,  Rom.  Empire,  iv,  409).  The 
Roman  empire  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  en- 
circling the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria ;  Cassar  added  Gaul.  The  generals  of 
Augustus  overran  the  north-west  portion  of  Spain  and 
the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The 
boimdaries  of  the  empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west;  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the 
south  ;  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  north.  The  only  subsequent  con- 
quests of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  by  Claudius, 
and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  only  independent  pow- 
ers of  importance  were  the  Parthians  on  the  east  and 
the  Germans  on  the  north. 

The  population  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  (Merivale,  Rora.  £■?»- 
7;«re,iv,  442-450).  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, puts  the  population  at  120,000,000  {Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  ii).  Count  Franz  de  Champagny  adopts  the  same 
number  for  the  reign  of  Nero  (Les  Cesars,  ii,  428).  All 
these  estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural. 

This  large  population  was  controlled,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  by  an  army  of  twenty-five  legions,  exclusive 
of  the  prajtorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the  capital. 
The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions  may  be  reckoned 
in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  If  we  add  to  these 
an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv,  5),  we 
have  a  total  force  of  340,000  men.  The  prretorian  guards 
may  be  reckoned  at  10,000  (Dion  Cass.  Iv,  24).  The  oth- 
er cohorts  would  swell  the  garrison  at  Rome  to  15,000 
or  16,000  men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  le- 
gions iu  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv,  5. 
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The  nav}'  may  have  contained  about  21,000  men  {Les 
Cesars,  ii,  429 ;  corap.  jNIerivale,  iii,  534).  The  legion, 
as  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  must  have  been 
'•  more  like  a  brigade  than  a  regiment,''  consisting,  as  it 
did,  of  more  than  GUOO  infantry  with  cavalry  attached 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  2So). 

III.  IJome  Eule.  —  The  Roman  government  was  at 
first  kingly.     Romulus,  the  first  monarch,  was  probably 
succeeded  by  six  others,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  years,  till  in  the  year  B.C.  509  kingly 
government  was  abolished  when  in  the  hands  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  in  consequence  of  his  arrogant  and 
oppressive  despotism.     A  consular  form  of  government 
succeeded,  which  was  at  the  first  of  an  essentially  aris- 
tocratic character,  but  was  compelled  to  give  way  by 
degrees  to  popular  influence,  till  men  of  jjlebeian  origin 
made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  and  first  honors 
in  the  State,  when  the  government  became  an  oligar- 
chy ;  then  fell  into  anarchy,  from  which  it  was  rescued 
by  the  strong  hand  of  Octavius  Cajsar,  who  became  sole 
master  of  the  world  by  defeating  Antony  at  Actium  on 
Sept.2,  A.U.  723  (B.C. 31),  though  it  was  not  till  the  year 
725  that  the  senate  named  Octavius  Imperator,  nor  till 
the  year  727  that  he  received  the  sacred  title  of  Augus- 
tus I.    When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  first  citizen  of  the 
republic,  intrusted  with  temporary  powers  to  settle  the 
disorders  of  the  State.     Tacitus  says  that  he  was  nei- 
ther king  nor  dictator,  but  "prince"  {Ann.  i,  9),  a  title 
implying  no  civil  authority,  but  simply  the  position  of 
chief  member  of  the  senate  (pi-inceps  seiHiUis).    The  old 
magistracies  were  retained,  but  the  various  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  each  Avere  conferred  upon  Augustus,  so 
that  while  others  commonly  bore  the  chief  official  titles, 
Augustus  had  the  supreme  control  of  every  department 
of  the  State — above  all,  he  was  the  emperor  {imperatoi-). 
This  word,  used  originally  to  designate  any  one  intrust- 
ed with  the  impei-ium,  or  full  militarj'  authority  over  a 
Roman  army,  acquired  a  new  significance  when  adopted 
as  a  permanent  title  by  Julius  Ciesar.     By  his  use  of  it 
as  a  constant  prefix  to  his  name  in  the  city  and  in  the 
camp  he  openl}'  asserted  a  paramount  military  authori- 
ty over  the  State.     Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  plainly 
indicated,  in  spite  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real 
basis  on  which  his  power  rested — viz.  the  support  of 
the  army  (Merivale,  Rom.  Emjnre,  vol.  iii).    In  the  New 
Test,  the  emperor  is  commonly  designated  by  the  family 
name  "  Ciesar,"  or  the  dignified  and  almost  sacred  title 
"Augustus"  (for  its  meaning,  comp.  Ovid,  Fasti,  i,  609). 
Tiberius  is  called  by  implication  »)ye/twi'  in  Luke  iii,  1, 
a  title  applied  in  the  New  Test,  to  Cyrenius,  Pilate,  and 
others.     Notwithstanding  the  despotic  cliaracter  of  the 
government,  the  Romans  seem   to  have  shrunk  from 
speaking  of  their  ruler  under  his  milirary  title   (see 
Merivale,  Eom.  Empire,  iii,  452,  and  note)  or  any  other 
avowedly  despotic  appellation.     The  use  of  the  word 
o  KvpioQ,  dominns,  "  my  lord,"  in  Acts  xxv,  26,  marks 
the  progress  of  Roman  servility  between  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  Nero.     Augustus  and  Tiberius  refused 
this  title.     Caligula  first  bore  it  (see  Alford's  note  in 
he.  cit.;   Ovid,  Fasti,  ii,   142).     The   term   fiaaiXd'Q, 
"king,"  in  John  xix,  15;  1  Pet.  ii,  17,  cannot  be  closely 
pressed. 

The  empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii, 
4),  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see  Galba's 
speech  in  Tacit.  Hist,  i,  15) ;  and  till  Nero's  time  a  sort 
of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be  recognised.  The  dan- 
gers inherent  in  a  militarj'  government  were,  on  the 
whole,  successfully  averted  till  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
A.D.  193  (Gibbon,  iii,  80);  but  outbreaks  of  military 
violence  were  not  wanting  in  this  earlier  period  (comp. 
Wenck's  note  on  Gibbon,  loc.  cit.).  The  army  was  sys- 
tematically bribed  by  donatives  at  the  commencement 
of  each  reign,  and  the  mob  of  the  capital  continually 
fed  and  amused  at  the  expense  of  the  (jrovinces.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  insolence  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers 
in  Luke  iii,  14.     The  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Do- 
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mitian  show  that  an  emperor  might  shed  the  noblest 
blood  with  impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  of- 
fending the  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

IV.  Foreign  Dependencies. — The  subjugated  countries 
that  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  were  designated  by 
the  general  name  of  provinces.  The  first  provisions 
necessary  on  the  concjuest  of  a  country  by  the  Roman 
arms  were  made  with  a  view  fo  secure  the  possession 
by  the  victorious  general,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  (imperiimi)  intrusted  to  him  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home.  Accordingly  the  earliest  object  of  at- 
tention was  the  ordering  of  the  military  power,  and  the 
procuring  of  suitable  resources  for  subsisting  the  troops. 
These  arrangements,  however,  were  made  not  without 
a  regard  to  the  pacific  relations  info  which  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered  had  mutually  entered.  Acting 
on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessary  evil  was  gratuitous 
folly,  the  general  availed  himself  of  the  aid  afforded  by 
existing  institutions,  and  only  ventured  to  give  dis- 
pleasure by  establishing  new  ones  in  cases  where  the 
laws  and  customs  of  a  country  were  insufficient  for  his 
purposes.  The  civil  government  was,  however,  recog- 
nised, modified,  or  remodelled  by  the  conqueror,  provi- 
sionally, and  only  until  the  Roman  senate  had  made  its 
behests  known.  "  Ordinarily,  however,  the  general  who 
had  conquered  the  province  constituted  its  government, 
in  virtue  of  a  law  or  decree  of  the  senate  in  which  the 
constitution  (forma  prorinci<e)  was  set  forth  and  estab- 
lished, or  the  provisional  appointments  already  made 
were  sanctioned  and  confirmed.  In  order  to  complete 
these  structural  arrangements,  the  general  received  spe- 
cial aid  from  ten  senators  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
whose  counsel  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of.  In  thus 
reforming  the  legal  and  social  life  of  a  province,  the  con- 
querors had  the  good  sense  to  act,  in  general,  with  pru- 
dence and  mildness,  having  regard  in  their  appoint- 
ments to  local  peculiarities  and  existing  institutions,  so 
far  as  the  intended  adjunction  to  the  Roman  power  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  provincials  provo- 
cation for  opposing  their  new  masters.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  government  of  the  provinces  was  con- 
ducted by  authorities  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Rome. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  petty  sovereigns 
were  left  in  possession  of  a  nominal  independence  on  the 
borders,  or  within  the  natural  limits,  of  the  province. 
Such  a  system  was  useful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  tor  em- 
ploying a  busy  ruler,  for  gradually  accustoming  a  stub- 
born people  to  the  yoke  Of  dependence.  There  were 
differences,  too,  in  the  political  condition  of  cities  within 
the  provinces.  Some  were  free  cities,  i.  e.  were  govern- 
ed by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were  exempted  from 
occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Such  were  Tarsus, 
Antioch  in  Svria,  Athens,  Ephesus,  Thessalouica.     See 
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the  notices  of  the  "  pohtarchs"  and  "  demos"  at  Thessa- 
lonica  (Acts  xvii,  5-8);  also  the  "town-clerk"'  and  the 
assembly  at  Ephesus  (xix,  35,  39  [Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  Z-i/e  q/'*S7. /'«»/,  i,  357;  ii,  7yj).  Uccasionally,  but 
rarely,  free  cities  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Other 
cities  were  "colonies,"  i.  e.  communities  of  lioman  citi- 
zens transplanted,  like  garrisons  of  the  imperial  city, 
into  a  foreign  land.  Such  was  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  12). 
Such,  too,  were  Corinth,  Troas,  the  Pisidian  Antiocli. 
The  inhabitants  were,  for  the  most  part,  Romans  (ver.21), 
and  their  magistrates  delighted  in  the  Roman  title  of 
PraHor  (orrparryyof ),  and  in  the  attendance  of  lictors 
(f'jaliSovxoi),  Acts  xvi,  35  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  i, 
315).     See  Coi^ony. 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  classes — (1) 
Imperial;  (2)  Senatorial — retaining  in  his  own  hands, 
for  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  where  the  presence 
of  a  large  military  force  was  necessary,  and  committing 
the  peaceful  and  unarmed  provinces  to  the  senate.  The 
imperial  provinces,  at  first,  were  Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria, 
Phamicia,  C'ilicia,  Cyprus,  and  /Egypt.  The  senatorial 
provinces  were  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Achfea  and  Epi- 
rus,  Dalinatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilj'.  Crete  and  Cyrene,  Pi- 
thy nia  and  Pont  us,  Sardinia,  Bretica  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  12). 
Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narboncnsis  were  subsequently  given 
up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn  received  Dalraatia  from 
the  senate.  JIany  other  changes  were  made  afterwards. 
The  governors  of  those  provinces  which  were  assigneil 
to  the  senate  were  called  proconsuls  (dv^vTraroi,  depu- 
ties; A.  V.  Acts  xiii.  7;  xviii,  12;  xix,  38),  whatever 
their  previous  office  may  have  been  (Dion.  Cass,  liii,  13). 
The  imperial  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  gov- 
erned by  a  Legatus  (7rpf(T/3ii7-/)f)  or  proprietor  {avn- 
arpaTtjyog),  even  if  the  officer  appointed  had  been  con- 
sul. The  minor  districts  of  the  imperial  provinces  were 
governed  by  a  procurator  {tntTpoTrog,  Dion  Cass,  liii, 
15,  "steward,"  Jlatt.  xx,  8).  Augustus  brought  all  the 
procurators  under  his  control  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  32).  Un- 
der the  republic  they  had  managed  the  affairs  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  but  under  the  empire  they  discharged  the 
duties  performed  by  the  qurestors  in  the  senatorial  prov- 
inces. They  controlled  the  revenue  and  collected  the 
taxes,  and  their  power  extended  from  these  matters  to 
justice  and  administration  (Tacit.  IHstA, 11).  The  proc- 
urators of  Judoea  seem  to  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  as  Quadratus  condemned  the 
indiscretion  of  the  procurator  Cumanns  (Josephus,  .4h/. 
XX,  6,  3;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii,  54).  They  are  called  "gov- 
ernors" (j/ysjit()i'£c)  in  the  New  Test.  The  verb  >)y£juo- 
vtinD  is  employed  in  Luke  ii,  2  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  government  of  Quirinus  over  Syria.  Asia  and  Achaia 
were  assigned  to  the  senate,  and  in  each  case  the  title 
of  the  governor  in  the  Acts  is  proconsul  (ai'^inraTog, 
xviii,  12 ;  xix,  38).  Dion  Cass,  (liii,  12)  informs  us  that 
Cyprus  was  retained  by  the  emperor;  but  Sergius  Pau- 
las is  called  in  the  Acts  (xiii,  7)  "  proconsul."  This  is 
quite  correct,  as  Dion  adds  that  Augustus  restored  Cy- 
prus to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  another  district  of 
the  empire.  Coins  and  inscriptions  of  Cyprus  also  bear 
the  title  "proconsul"  (comp.  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i,  173  sq.;  Akernian,  Num.  III.  of  New 
7'e5/.  p.  41),     See  Pkoconsul. 

The  government  of  the  senatorial  provinces  lay  be- 
tween the  consuls,  for  whom,  after  they  had  completed 
their  consular  office,  two  provinces  were  appointed  ;  the 
other  provinces  were  allotted  to  the  prtetors.  Sueto- 
nius adds  {Ocfav.  47)  that  Augustus  sometimes  made 
changes  in  this  arrangement.  (Juiestors,  chosen  by  lot 
out  of  those  who  were  named  for  the  year,  went  with 
the  proconsuls  into  the  provinces  of  the  senate.  Into 
the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  legati,  or  lieutenants, 
were  sent,  with  proprtetorial  power,  to  act  as  representa- 
tives of  their  master:  they  wore  the  sword  as  an  index 
of  military  authority,  and  had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  sohliers — two  distinctions  which  were  not 
granted  to  the  proconsuls,  or  governors  of  the  senato- 
rial provinces.    The  imperial  lieutenants  remained  many 


years  in  the  provinces;  until,  indeed,  it  pleased  the  em- 
peror to  recall  them.  Qu;estors  were  not  sent  into  the 
imperial  provinces,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by 
"  procuratores,"  called  at  a  later  period  "rationales," 
who  were  generally  taken  from  the  equestrian  order. 
They  raised  the  revenue  for  the  imperial  treasury,  and 
discharged  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army.  There 
was  also  in  the  senatorial  provinces  a  procurator,  who 
raised  the  income  intended,  not  for  the  treasury,  but  for 
the  emperor's  privy  purse:  the  smaller  provinces,  like 
JudiBa,  which  belonged  to  Syria,  were  altogether  gov- 
erned by  such.     See  Procuratoij. 

The  proconsids,  proprajtors,  and  proprsetorial  lieuten- 
ants, when  about  to  proceed  into  their  several  provinces, 
received  instructions  for  their  guidance  from  tlie  em- 
peror; and  in  cases  in  which  these  were  found  insuffi- 
cient, they  were  to  apply  for  special  directions  to  the 
imperial  head  of  the  State.  A  specimen  of  such  appli- 
cation may  be  found  in  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  with 
the  emperor's  rescript,  regarding  the  conduct  which  was 
to  be  observed  towards  the  already  numerous  and  rap- 
idlj'  growing  sect  of  Christians.  The  administration 
of  justice,  so  far  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the  province  it- 
self, was  in  the  governor  or  lieutenants  assembled  in  a 
conventus;  an  appeal  lay  from  this  court  to  the  pro- 
consul, and  from  him  to  Caesar.  Criminal  justice  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  local  governor,  and  extended 
not  only  over  the  provincials,  but  the  Roman  citizens  as 
well :  in  important  cases  the  governors  applied  for  a  de- 
cision to  the  emperor.  The  procurator  sometimes  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  in  the  case  of  Pontius 
Pilate  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  44).     See  Province. 
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The  procurator  of  Judasa  resided  principally  at  Ciiesa- 
rea,  and  the  military  forces  were  generally  stationed 
there  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  3, 1).  During  the  Passover 
the  troops  were  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  insurrection  from  the  multitude  of  visitors  at 
that  festival  (Acts  xxi,  31;  xxii,  24;  xxiii,  23;  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  XX,  5,  3).  The  troops  consisted  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  (Acts  xxiii,  23),  and  were  commanded  by 
tribunes  (j^iXiajO^ot,  ver.  17)  and  centurions  {KiVTvpitxi- 
i'£C.  IMark  xv,  39,  44,  45;  iKarovTopxoi,  Matt,  viii,  5; 
xxvii,  54;  Acts  x,  1,22).  The  former  were  at  the  head 
of  the  cohorts  (oTreipai),  and  the  latter  at  the  head  of 
the  centuria.of  which  two  made  a  maniple.  See  Army. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  death  and  to  keep  guard  over  the  prisoners  (Matt. 
xxvii,  27  sq. ;  John  xix,  23  sq. ;  comp.  Acts  xxii,  25), 
and  the  garments  of  those  who  were  executed  became 
their  perquisite  (John  xix,  23).  They  also  guarded  the 
prisoners  (Acts  xxiii,  23;  xxvii,  31).  In  Acts  x,  1  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Italian  band  at  Csesarea.  This  was 
probably  a  cohort  serving  in  Syria  composed  of  natives 
of  Italy,  and  called  'IraXtKi'i  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
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which  consisted  of  troops  raised  in  Syria  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xiv,  15,  10;  War,  i,  17,  1),  as  we  know  from  (iriiter 
(Inscr.  ccccxxxiv,  1)  that  Italian  cohorts  were  serving 
in  Syria.  The  "ETrtipt]  "S.^jiaar!]  (Acts  xxvii,  1)  could 
not  well  be  a  cohors  Avgusta,  for  no  legions  were  in 
Syria  or  Judtea  bearing  that  title,  nor  could  it  be  the 
band  levied  from  Samaria  (VAj;  'nrniMV  Ka\ovi.dvi]  Ss- 
l3a(TTT]v{oi',  Josephus,  A7it.  xix,  9,  2;  xx,  6, 1 ;  Wa?;  ii, 
1'2,  5).  Wieseler  suggests  that  it  was  the  Aiujustani 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiv,  15)  and  Suetonius 
{Nero,  20,  25).  The  first  levying  of  this  band  by  Au- 
gustus is  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  (xiv,  12). 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome  and  her  citizens.  In  old  times  the  Roman  reve- 
nues were  raised  mainly  from  three  sources:  1,  the  do- 
main lands;  2,  a  direct  tax  (tribtitum)  levied  upon  ev- 
ery citizen;  3,  from  customs,  tolls,  harbor  duties,  etc. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  extin- 
guished the  first  source  of  revenue  (Cicero,  Ad  Att.  ii, 
xvi;  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  ii,  430).  Roman  citizens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, B.C.  1G7  (Cicero,  De  Off.  ii,  22;  Plutarch,  ^mil. 
Paid.  38),  except  in  extraordinary  emergencies.  The 
main  part  of  the  Roman  revenue  was  now  drawn  from 
the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax  (k»/j'(toc,  (popoi;.  Matt, 
xxii,  17;  Luke  xx,  22),  amounting  probably  to  from 
five  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  produce  of  the 
soil  (Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii,  418).  The  indirect  taxes, 
too  (tsXij,  vectigulia.  Matt,  xvii,  25 ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
ii,  449),  appear  to  have  been  very  heavy  (ibid,  ii,  448, 
452).  Augustus,  on  coming  to  the  empire,  fonnd  the 
regular  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his  expenses 
must  have  been  very  great.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pay 
of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  have  supported  no  less  than 
200,000  citizens  in  idleness  by  the  miserable  system  of 
public  gratuities.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  careful  val- 
uation of  the  property  of  the  whole  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  more  than  once  in  his  reign. 
See  Census.  Augustus  appears  to  have  raised  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  (ibid,  ii,  433,  448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  governed 
under  the  empire  than  under  the  commonwealth,  and 
those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those  of  the  senate 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  i,  76;  iv,  6;  Dion,  liii.  14).  Two  impor- 
tant changes  were  introduced  under  the  empire.  The 
governors  received  a  fixed  pay,  and  the  term  of  their 
command  was  prolonged  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6,  5). 
But  the  old  mode  of  levying  taxes  seems  to  have  been 
continued.  The  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes,  con- 
sisting generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into 
the  Roman  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what  thej' 
could  from  the  provincials,  often  with  the  connivance 
and  support  of  the  provincial  governor.  The  work  was 
done  chiefly  by  underlings  of  the  lowest  class  {jwrti- 
tores).    These  are  the  publicans  (q.v.)  of  the  New  Test. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  wrongs 
of  the  provinces  can  have  been  materially  alleviated 
under  the  imperial  government.  It  is  not  likely  that 
such  rulers  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would  be  scrupulous 
about  the  means  used  for  replenishing  their  treasury. 
The  stories  related  even  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  show 
how  slight  were  the  checks  on  the  tyranny  of  provincial 
governors.  See  the  story  of  Licinius  in  Gaul  (Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.),  and  that  of  the  Dal- 
matian chief  (Dion,  Iv).  The  sufferings  of  Paul,  pro- 
tected as  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  his  Roman  cit- 
izenship, show  plainh'  how  little  a  provincial  had  to 
hope  from  the  justice  of  a  Roman  governor. 

V.  Roman  Citizenship. — Seeing  how  great  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  citizen  were,  the  eagerness  with  which 
it  was  sought,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
f (leaded  in  case  of  any  unjust  treatment,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  freedom  of  Rome  was  often  obtained 
by  purchase  for  great  sums  (Acts  xxii,  28),  though  at 
the  time  of  Claudius  it  is  said  that  it  became  so  cheap 
that  it  might  be  bought  for  a  little  broken  glass  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix,  17).     A  citizen  under  the  republic  could  in 


criminal  cases,  if  he  were  so  minded,  appeal  from  the 
magistrates  to  the  people,  for  without  the  acquiescence 
of  the  whole  Roman  people  no  man  could  be  put  to  death 
(Cicero,  Tusc.  (Imrst.  4,  I  ;  In  Verr.  54,  57).  At  the 
commencement  of  the  imperial  period  it  was,  however, 
necessary  that  the  appeal  shoidd  be  made  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  assumed  the  privilege  of  final  adjudica- 
tion. It  was  thus  that  Paul,  when  being  tried  before 
Festus,  '-appealed  unto  Ca-sar"  (Acts  xxv,  11;  xxvi, 
32),  fulfilling  our  Lord's  words  that  he  should  "bear 
witness  also  at  Rome"  (xxiii,  1 1  ;  xxvii,  23;  xxviii,  14, 
16, 17;  2  Tim.  i,  17  ;  iv,  17).  The  scourging  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  Paul,  by  the  asser- 
tion of  his  Roman  citizenship,  prevented  Claudius  Lysi- 
as  from  ordering  him  to  i)e  scourged  (Acts  xxii,  26-29 ; 
xxiii,  27).  At  an  earlier  perioil  Paid  and  Silas  had 
been  scourged  (xvi,  37),  and  two  Roman  laws  thereby 
violated  {Lex  Valeria,  B.C.  508 ;  Lex  Rorciu,  B.C.  300). 
They  were  also  illegally  treated,  being  "  uncondemned" 
(Cicero,  Verr.  i,  9;  Tacitus,  Hist,  i,  6).  See  Sigonius, 
De  A  ntiquo  Jure  Civ.  Rom.  (Paris,  1572) ;  also  in  (irievii 
Thesaurus,  \o\.  i;  Spanheim,  Orbis  Rvm.  (Lond.  1703); 
Cellarii  Dissert  att.  p.  715  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Bihlior/raph. 
Antiq.  p.  724  sq.     See  Citizknsiitp. 

VI.  Reliyious  Toleration.  —  The  treatment  that  the 
Jews  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  at  times 
very  moderate.  Under  Julius  Caesar  they  were  not  for- 
bidden to  live  according  to  their  customs  even  in  Rome 
itself  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10,  8j,  and  Augustus  ordered 
that  they  should  have  full  freedom  of  worship,  hold 
their  assemblies,  and  make  gifts  to  their  Temple;  they 
were  even  admitted  with  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  the 
largesses  of  corn  (Philo,  Ad  Cui.  p.  1015;  comp.  Horace, 
iSaf.  i,  9,  69) ;  and  when  it  fell  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
Augustus  allowed  it  to  be  put  off  to  the  next  day.  They 
were  also  exempted  from  military  service  on  account  of 
their  religious  prejudices  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10, 11-19  ; 
xvi,  6;  comp.  xix,  5,  3).  Suetonius  {Cas.  84)  records 
that  the  Jews  were  in  great  grief  at  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  and  Claudius  banished  them  from 
Rome,  the  latter  on  account  of  tumults  caused  by  a  cer- 
tain Chrestus  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ii,  85;  Suetonius,  Tib.  86; 
comp.  Josephus,  A7it.  xviii,  3,  5;  Suetonius,  Claud.  25; 
Acts  xviii,  2);  but  the  expulsion  by  Claudius  is  contra- 
dicted by  Dion  Cassius  (Ix,  6),  and  a  few  years  after 
the  Jews  were  again  at  Rome  in  great  numbers  (Acts 
xxviii,  17  sq.).  The  interference  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  confined  to  keeping  peace  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem ;  for  which  purpose  a  guard  was 
stationed  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  overlooking  the 
city  (xxii,  24).  The  administration  of  religious  cere- 
monies was  committed  to  the  high-priest  and  Sanhe- 
drim; civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  was  retained  by 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  but  its  execution  depended  upon  the 
procurator  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  9,1;  Mark  xiv,  53-55, 
62-65).  They  were  also  permitted  to  inflict  lesser 
punishments,  especially  for  infractions  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  but  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from 
them  (John  xviii,  31).  (See  Alford's  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, and  Biscoe  On  the  Acts,  p.  134-167.)  The  ston- 
ing of  Stephen  probably  took  place  during  a  tumult, 
and  not  with  the  sanction  of  the  procurator  (Acts  vii, 
28).  Even  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine  the  Jews 
exercised  among  themselves  the  civil  jurisdiction  ac- 
cording to  their  laws.  Josephus  (.4  nt.  xiv,  10, 17)  gives 
a  Roman  decree  to  the  city  of  Sardis  sanctioning  this 
privilege. 

The  Romans  could  not  remain  masters  of  the  country 
so  long  without  leaving  many  traces  of  their  occupa- 
tion :  the  Latin  language  became  known,  the  imperial 
weights  and  measures  as  well  as  modes  of  reckoning 
time  were  adopted,  many  Latinisms  passed  into  common 
use  (occasionally  met  with  in  the  New  Test.),  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  conducted  in  that  language.  Yet 
Latin  literature  never  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
the  Jewish  mind  which  the  Greek  philosophy  did,  of 
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which  we  have  the  most  remarkable  example  in  the 
Jewish  school  of  Alexandria.  Indeed,  the  Romans  care- 
fully abstained  from  forcing  their  own  language  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  conquered,  though 
the  strictness  with  which  every  official  act,  even  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  empire,  was  carried  out  in  the  Ro- 
man language  was  never  relaxed,  but  the  edicts  were 
generally  translated  into  Greek  (Josephus,  Afif.  xiv,  10, 
2).  The  better -educated  Romans  undoubtedly  spoke 
Greek.  The  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  Roman,  and  Greek  (Luke  xxiii,  38 ;  John  xix, 
20 ) ;  the  Hebrew  for  the  common  people,  ihe  Latin,  the 
official  language,  and  the  Greek,  that  usually  spoken 
(Alftird,  ad  loc).  All  the  official  inscriptions  put  up  by 
the  Romans  were  called  tiluli  (comp.  Suetonius,  hi  Ca- 
lk/. 34 ;  In  Bom.  10) ;  and  John  {loc.  cit.)  uses  the  same 
expression  (typa^/f  titXoi'). 

The  freedom  of  religious  worship  enjoj'ed  by  the  na- 
tions subject  to  Rome  was  remarkably  great,  though 
foreign  religions  were  not  allowed  to  be  introduced 
among  the  Romans  (Livy  xxxix,  16)  ;  and  it  is  recorded 
by  Dion  Cassius  (lii,  36 )  that  Ma'cenas  advised  Augus- 
tus not  to  permit  such  innovations,  as  they  would  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  monarchy.  This  rule  was  strictly 
maintained  by  all  his  successors.  Judaism  was  an  ex- 
ception, thougli,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  were  some- 
times expelled  from  Rome. 

Vn.  The  condition  of  the  Roman  emjnre  at  the  time 
when  Chi-istianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt  upon, 
as  affording  obvious  illustrations  of  Paul's  expression 
that  the  "  fulness  of  time  had  come"  (Gal.  iv,  4).  The 
general  peace  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  for- 
mation of  military  roads,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the 
march  of  the  legions,  the  voyages  of  the  corn-tleets,  the 
general  increase  of  traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  West  as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the 
East,  the  external  unity  of  the  empire,  offered  facilities 
hitherto  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide  relig- 
ion. The  tendency,  too,  of  a  despotism  like  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level 
was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride 
of  privileged  races  and  national  religions,  and  familiar- 
izing men  with  the  truth  that  "God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  eartli"  (Acts  xvii, 
24,  26).  But  still  more  striking  than  this  outward 
preparation  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which 
seemed  to  defy  any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easj' 
to  accumulate  proofs  of  the  moral  and  political  degra- 
dation of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  It  is  needless 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty, 
the  sensuality,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 
of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians  and 
satirists.  '-Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  history," 
says  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  "the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the  last  de- 
gree. We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which 
no  earthly  power  could  afford  any  help;  we  now  have 
the  development  of  dead  powers  instead  of  that  of  a  vi- 
tal energy"  (Niebuhr,  Led.  v,  l'J4).  Notwithstanding 
the  outward  appearance  of  peace,  unity,  and  reviving 
prosperity,  the  general  condition  of  the  people  must 
have  been  one  of  great  misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  probat)ly  one  half  of  the  jjopulation  consisted 
of  slaves,  the  great  ino()uality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when 
a  whole  province  could  be  owned  bj^  six  landowners, 
the  absence  of  any  miildle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 
institutions  for  alleviating  distress,  such  as  are  found  in 
all  Christian  countries,  the  inhuman  tone  of  feeling  and 
practice  generallj'  prevailing,  forbid  us  to  think  favora- 
bly of  the  ha])[)iness  of  the  world  in  the  famous  Augus- 
tan age.  We  must  remember  that  "there  were  no  pub- 
lic hospitals,  no  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm 
and  poor,  no  societies  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  from  motives  of  cliarity.  Nothing 
was  d<ine  to  promote  the  instructidu  of  the  lower  classes, 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 


Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  regarded 
as  duties  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  times  to  find  anj'  allusion  to 
them"  (Arnokl,  Later  Roman  Commonwealth,  ii,  398). 
If  we  add  to  this  that  there  was  probably  not  a  single 
religion,  except  the  Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had 
to  reform  and  purify. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Augustus  to  stop  all 
tendencies  to  corruption  by  punishing  immorality,  it 
was  chiefly  immorality  that  undermined  the  empire. 
With  a  high  civilization,  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
general  outward  refinement  was  associated  a  terrible 
depravity  of  morals.  Yet  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
empire  was  confessed  by  the  provinces  as  well  as  the 
Romans.  "  They  acknowledged  that  the  true  principles 
of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science,  which  had 
been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  were  now 
firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose 
auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united 
bj'  an  equal  government  and  common  language"  (Gib- 
bon, ch.  ii).  The  cruelties  and  exactions  of  the  provin- 
cial magistrates  were  suppressed  by  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Tacitus,  ^w«.  iv,  6).  Roads  were  constructed 
and  commerce  increased,  but  all  of  no  avail.  Society 
would  not  be  ret"ormed,  and  Paul  draws  a  striking  pict- 
ure of  the  corruption  of  the  age  (Rom.  i,  14-23).  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  "  the  wisdom  of  providence  was  preparing  a  knowl- 
edge which  struck  root  as  deeply  as  the  literature  of 
the  Augustan  age  had  been  scattered  superficially"' (Ar- 
nold, loc.  cit.}. 

The  Roman  empire  terminated  with  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Justinian  II,  the  last  sov- 
ereign of  the  family  of  Heraclius;  and  Leo  III,  or  the 
Isaurian,  must  be  ranked  as  the  first  Byzantine  monarch 
(Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romaics,  p.  433). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  especially  in  xi,  30-40,  and 
in  ii,  40;  vii,  7, 17-19,  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  "fourth  kingdom"  (comp.  2  Esdr.  xi,  T). 
See  Daniel.  According  to  some  interpreters  the  Ro- 
mans are  intended  in  Dent,  xxviii,  49-57.  For  the 
mj'stical  notices  of  Rome  in  the  Revelation,  comp.  Rome. 

On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  consult  Eschen- 
berg.  Classical  Manual,  §  "  Roman  Antiquities"  (Lond. 
1844 )  ;  Ruperti,  Ilandbuch  der  romisch.  A  Iterthumer 
(Hanover,  1841,  2  vols.  8vo);  Maillott  and  Martin,  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Costumes,  les  Moeurs,  etc.,  des  Anciens 
Peuples.  See  also  Unger,  iSitten  und  Gehrduche  der 
Runier  (\''ienna,  1805)  ;  XrwM,  liiM,  of  Rome.  Much 
information  may  be  found  by  the  English  reader  on  the 
state  of  manners  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  in  the 
following  fictions:  Lockhart,  Valerius;  Bulwer,  Pom- 
peii;  Ware,  Palmyra;  and  in  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  But  especially  consult  Merivale,  Hist,  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  1864,  8vo). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  The  Holy,  is  the  designation 
familiarly  given  to  the  mediaival  and  modern  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  and  especially  to  that  empire  after 
the  imperial  sceptre  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
jnan  sovereigns.  For  a  whole  millennium — from  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  abdication  of  Francis 
of  Austria — the  Roman  empire  occupied  in  Western 
Europe  the  first  place,  in  dignitj'  and  prestige,  of  all 
secular  governments.  Though  its  actual  power  had 
continually  fluctuated,  and  its  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  world  had  rapidly  waned  after  the  retirement  of 
Charles  V,  it  remained  an  imposing  memorial  of  ancient 
grandeur  and  dominion,  and  was  honored  as  a  "clarum 
et  venerabile  nomen."  "  Heir  of  the  universal  sway  of 
Rome,  the  holder  of  it  claimed  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
earthly  kings.  First  and  oldest  of  European  dignities, 
its  very  name  had  a  sound  of  dignity." 

Passing  over  the  widely  extended  and  thoroughly 
organized  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  rapid  decay 
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of  eminence  and  power,  under  his  successors  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  line,  and  contining  attention  to  the  Germanic 
dynasties,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  maintained  a  lol'ty 
and  potent  ascendency  over  all  kings  and  temporal  rul- 
ers in  the  West  for  three  centuries,  extending  from  the 
first  Otho,  the  Great,  to  the  death  of  that  "stupor  mundi," 
the  dazzling,  energetic,  and  lordly  Frederick  II.  Dur- 
ing this  long  and  agitated  period,  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  marched  abreast  in  constant  discord  and  furious 
contention ;  the  one  acknowledged  to  be  supreme  in  the 
secular  order,  the  other  reverenced  as  supreme  in  the 
spiritual  order.  The  rivalries,  the  jealousies,  the  ani- 
mosities, the  virulent  antagonisms,  of  these  transcendent 
sovereignties — each  endeavoring  to  secure  its  own  posi- 
tion and  predominancy  by  the  depression  of  the  other — 
tilled  the  centuries  with  strife,  with  acrimonies,  and  with 
perplexities  worse  than  the  bloody  warfare  which  they 
engendered.  For  one  brief  interval  in  the  subsequent 
ages,  after  long  and  dreary  eclipse,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  under  an  emperor  of  the  house  of  Ha]isburg, 
threatened  to  regain  a  more  arrogant  control,  a  vaster 
domain,  a  more  solitary  domination,  than  it  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  first  Cicsars  or  had  claimed  uniler  the 
first  Constantine.  But  Charles  V,  the  most  powerful  of 
emperors  since  Charlemagne,  was  the  last  of  emperors 
crowned  in  Italj'.  He  was  frustrated  of  the  dreams 
that  had  been  nursed  for  him  by  both  his  grandfathers, 
and  that  had  been  eagerly  cherished  by  himself  through- 
out a  long  and  busy  reign.  His  energies  were  engross- 
ed and  wasted,  his  enormous  resources  consumed,  and 
his  authority  paralyzed  by  discords  in  his  numerous 
scattered  kingdoms  and  principalities,  and  by  the  divi- 
sions and  civil  wars  produced  by  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, and  favoring  its  extension.  Worn  out  and  baf- 
fled, he  renounced  his  thrones  in  despair.  He  retired — 
shattered  in  health,  in  spirit,  and  in  confidence,  to  fritter 
away  the  last  months  of  a  grand  existence — amid  the 
lovely  scenery  around  the  monastery  of  Juste.  Thence- 
forward the  empire  continued  to  wane  and  shrivel  u]i, 
till  finally  extinguished  by  the  conquests  and  confeder- 
ations of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

An  institution  of  such  long  duration,  of  such  splendid 
pretensions,  of  such  intimate  association  with  the  eccle- 
siastical system  of  Christendom,  of  such  profound  influ- 
ence upon  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  fortunes 
of  humanity — an  institution  which  transmitted  the  con- 
summate result  of  all  ancient  civilization  almost  to  our 
own  day — merits  careful  appreciation,  and  requires  it 
the  more  urgently  because  its  name  has  already  ceased 
to  he  familiar,  and  because  its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes 
are  often  slighted  as  the  vanished  "  phantoms  of  forgot- 
ten rule." 

I.  Origin  of  the  Name. — The  name  of  The  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  either  its 
origin  or  its  application.  It  is  obscurely  involved  in 
the  institution  of  the  empire  throughout  all  the  phases 
of  its  existence.  It  may  readily  be  discerned  in  pagan 
Rome.  It  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  reanimat- 
ed Empire  of  the  West.  In  more  modern  times  it  fre- 
quently appears  in  treaties  and  imperial  documents,  in 
diplomatic  papers,  and  in  the  official  transactions  of  the 
imperial  chancery.  But  it  was  never  of  obligatory  or 
habitual  employment.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Act  of 
Abdication  of  Francis  I  in  1806,  nor  in  the  earlier  Prag- 
matic, which  paved  the  way  for  the  abdication  and  pre- 
scribed his  official  titles  as  emperor  elect.  It  has  not 
been  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  chronicles,  specially 
examined  for  the  present  inquiry,  which  record  the  cor- 
onations from  Charlemagne  to  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. 
It  has  not  been  detected  by  us  in  the  capitularies  and 
edicts,  nor  in  the  Lihri  Fevdorum.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  subject  in  Pfeflfel's  Abrer/e  Chronnlof/iqiie,  not- 
withstanding the  well-merited  commendations  bestow- 
ed by  Gibbon  upon  that  painstaking  and  useful  treatise. 
There  is  no  explanation  in  Muratori  nor  in  (iilibon.  It 
would  he  vain,  of  course,  to  expect  the  solution  of  any 
real  difficultj^  from  The  Middle  Ages  of  the  superficial 


and  blundering  Hallam.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
no  elucidation  of  its  origin  and  use  is  given  by  Bryce  in 
his  work  specifically  entitled  'J'/ie  /Jul//  Roman  Empire. 
All  these  European  writers  had  ready  access  to  authen- 
tic sources  of  information  which  are  usually  beyond  the 
reach  of  inquirers  in  America. 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  is  not  far  to  seek, 
though  a  long,  elaborate,  and  dubious  research  would 
be  recjuired  to  determine  the  times,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  ordinary  employment,  if  there  ever  was 
any  fixed  rule  on  the  subject.  Tlie  city  of  Rome  and  the 
imj)erium  Romanum  were  always  regarded  as  sacrosanct, 
even  under  the  republic.  The  argumentation  of  Augus- 
tine, in  his  memorable  treatise  De  Civitate  Dei,  revolves 
mainly  upon  the  pagan  allegation  of  the  intimate  de- 
pendence of  Rome  on  the  guidance  of  her  gods.  Under 
the  empire,  the  city  was  fervently  adored  as  diva  Roma, 
urhs  divina,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  ever  burning 
in  her  honor.  Such  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained  in 
the  imperial  palace.  Julius  Csesar  was  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  holding  the  holiest  of  offices  at  the  time  of  his  as- 
sassination, and  had  been  chief  of  the  religion  many 
j'ears  previously.  On  his  murder,  he  was  deified,  and 
became  Dims  Jnlius.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus,  Augus- 
tus united  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  to  his  other 
titles.  He,  too,  was  deified.  Subsequent  emperors  re- 
tained the  pontificate,  and  many  were  worshipped  as 
Diri  while  still  alive.  The  pontificate  was  held  even 
by  Christian  princes;  and  the  epithet  "sacred"  was  ap- 
plied in  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  vocaljulary  of 
the  court  to  their  persons,  their  families,  their  functions, 
their  ministers,  and  all  their  surroundings.  This  prac- 
tice was  not  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  state.  Comes  sacri  cubi- 
culi,  sacri  fisci,  sacrarum  largitionum,  sacri  palatii,  etc., 
were  regular  offices  under  the  constitution  of  Constan- 
tine. We  find  even  "the  sacred  inkstand"  and  "the 
sacred  ink."  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
"tribunicia  potestas,"  v.hich  was  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  imperial  authority,  had  always  been  "sa- 
crosanct" (Liv.  IV,  iii,  6,  et  Not.  Var.  ad  xxvii,  xxxviii, 
3,  ed.  Drakenborch).  The  organization  and  ceremonial 
of  the  old  Roman  empire  were  habitually  adopted  or 
travestied  b}-  the  barbarian  kingdoms  (see  Cassiodor. 
Epp.  Var.)  before  they  were  repeated  by  the  Western 
emperors.  In  the  attestation  of  the  Acta  de  Pace  Con- 
stantiw,  1183,  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  notary  signs 
himself,  "  Ego  Odelinus,  sacri  palatii  notarius,"  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  language  of  Justinian  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  code:  "Vir  gloriosissimus,  quaestor 
sacri  palatii  nostri.  .  . ."  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  the  phrase  "sanctus  Im- 
perator,"  though  it  does  not  become  one  of  the  formal 
titles. 

When  Charlemagne  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome  on  Christmas-day,  800,  he  received  it  with  all  the 
attributes  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
sanctity  of  the  office,  derived  from  the  several  confluent 
tendencies  which  have  been  specified,  was  not  the  least 
marked  of  these  attributes.  This  sanctity  was  further 
heightened  by  the  circumstances  and  the  purposes  of 
his  appointment,  and  by  the  relations  of  himself  and  his 
famih'  to  the  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  West.  One 
of  his  highest  duties  and  honors  was  to  be  the  "advo- 
catus  ecclesiiB,"  the  jirotector  of  the  pope  against  domes- 
tic and  foreign  enemies — the  temporal  sovereign  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  of  Christendom.  He  was  solemidy 
anointed.  It  is  stated  by  a  late  chronicler  that  he  was 
hailed,  in  the  acclamations  of  the  [leoplc,  as  "  a  Deo  coro- 
nato."  So  Justinian  had  declared:  "  Deo  auctore  nostrum 
gubernante  imperium"  {De  Concept.  Dig.  §  1).  When 
Otho  I  was  crowned  in  962,  the  pope  conveyed  the  dig- 
nity "  benedictione  et  consecratione."  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  when  Charles  merged  the  patriciate  in  the 
empire,  lie  took  merely  a  title  of  higher  dignity.  It  is 
an  equal  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  he  only  revived  or  re- 
newed the  long-dormant  Empire  of  the  West.     He  was 
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crowned  sole  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  time 
of  a  supposed  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  had 
always  been  deemed  elective,  and  of  exclusively  mascu- 
line tenure:  "Quia  mulier  excoecato  imperatore  Con- 
stantino tilio  suo  imperabat"  (Sigebert  Gemblacensis, 
ad  ami. ;  comp.  Palgrave,  English  Commonweulth,  p.  489- 
493,  who  long  jireceded  Fustel  de  Coulanges  \_Rtv.  des 
Deux  Mondes,  Jan.  1, 1870]). 

The  expediency,  tlie  propriety,  or  the  necessity  of 
this  transference  of  the  empire  from  the  East  to  the 
AVest,  though  in  three  j'ears  restricted  to  the  revival  of 
the  Western  Empire,  sufficed  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
latter  empire  and  for  the  distinct  eonstitutiim  of  the 
Christendom  {Cliruti  dominium)  of  Western  Europe. 
The  epithet  of  '■  holy"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tached formally  to  either  empire  at  this  time,  though 
probably  in  use.  The  title  of  the  emperor,  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East,  continued  to  be  "Imperator  Komanus, 
semper  Augustus.''  But  the  idea  of  sanctity  under  the 
setting,  as  under  the  rising,  sun  seems  to  have  been  ever 
present  to  the  minds  of  men.  Hence  the  designation 
"Imperator  sanctus"  is  found  in  the  Edict  of  Verona, 
Oct.  29,  9G7,  of  Otho  I,  Imj^.;  and  his  son  Otho  II, 
Hex  (Pertz,  Mon.  Hist.  Germ,  iv,  33).  It  was  not  until 
after  the  thorough  feudalization  of  the  empire  under 
the  Germanic  successors  of  t  lie  Carlovingians,  and  the 
bitter  conflicts  and  inveterate  rivalries  of  emperors  and 
popes,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  empire  needed  to  be  prom- 
inently asserted  as  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  pa|)al  throne.  But  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, Eastern  and  Western,  habits  and  associations  had 
combined  to  invest  emperor  and  empire  with  an  air  of 
recognised  holiness.  These  influences  and  tendencies 
were  preserved  and  augmented  by  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  Charlemagne's  coronation,  and  were  in- 
creased by  the  ideal  character  which  the  empire  sub- 
secpiently  assumed. 

II.  Theory  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. — There  would 
be  manifest  impropriety  in  entering  here  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  or  the  history  of  the  sec- 
ond Western  empire.  But  the  theory  of  the  empire,  its 
great  contention  with  the  papacy,  and  the  grave  conse- 
quences thence  resulting  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  relig- 
ious fortunes  of  Europe  are  apposite,  and  even  indis- 
pensable, to  the  present  Ci/clopadia.  The  notices,  how- 
ever, must  inevitably  be  both  brief  and  jejune. 

The  significance  of  great  historical  events  and  insti- 
tutions does  not  reveal  itself  till  they  have  passed  a\va\' 
or  declined.  It  must  be  gathered  by  retrospection  from 
the  consequences — not  expected  from  contemporaneous 
appreciation.  Charlemagne  was  constituted  emperor 
by  the  implied  election  of  the  Roman  people,  and  by  the 
consecration  of  the  pope,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Christian 
world;  as  the  official  defender  of  the  Church;  as  the 
upholder  of  orthodox  Christianifv  against  heresy  and 
schism  ;  as  the  champion  of  the  faith  and  of  the  faithful 
against  the  infidel  and  the  barbarian;  as  the  patron, 
promoter,  and  guardian  of  missionary  enterprise  for  the 
.conversion  of  the  heathen.  In  this  character  he  was 
not  merely  the  first  among  temporal  princes,  but  su- 
[ireme  over  them  all.  He  was  clothed  with  a  religious 
character  in  order  to  act  as  the  carnal  instrument  of  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  was  chief  of 
Christendom  to  preserve  the  Christian  society  from  in- 
testine disorders  and  external  perils.  He  was  head  of 
the  temporal  order,  but  with  distinct  spiritual  attribu- 
tions. The  pope  was  head  of  the  spiritual  order,  but 
with  some  temporal  jurisdiction,  by  the  grant  of  Pepin 
and  the  confirmation  of  Charlemagne.  Each,  in  his 
sphere,  was  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  for  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  world.  This  is  very  cogently 
presented  by  Bryce :  "Thus  does  the  emperor  answer 
in  every  point  to  his  antitype,  the  pope,  his  power  be- 
ing yet  of  a  lower  rank,  created  on  the  analogy  of  the 
pajjal,  as  the  pa|)al  itself  had  been  modelled  after  the 
empire.  The  parallel  holds  good  even  in  its  details; 
for  just  as  we  have  seen  the  churchman  assuming  the 


crown  and  robes  of  the  secular  prince,  so  now  did  he  ar- 
raj'  the  emperor  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  vestments — 
the  stole  and  the  dalmatic;  gave  him  a  clerical  as  well 
as  a  sacred  character;  removed  his  office  from  all  nar- 
row associations  of  birth  and  country  ;  inaugurated  him 
by  rites,  every  one  of  which  was  meant  to  symbolize 
and  enjoin  duties  in  their  essence  religious"  (77ie  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  vii,  106-116). 

It  must,  indeed,  have  been  verj'  evident,  or  must  have 
been  recognised  by  an  instinct  more  profound  than  evi- 
dence, that  the  preservation  of  civilization  ;  the  protec- 
tion of  society  against  Saracen,  Saxon,  etc. ;  the  perpet- 
uation of  Christian  faith;  the  maintenance  of  religious 
order  and  civil  discipline,  of  morality  and  culture  among 
the  nations,  of  unity  in  the  brotherhood  of  faith,  of  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  Christian  realm — required,  amid 
the  still  rampant  paganism  and  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal dangers  of  the  time,  that  there  should  be  consolida- 
tion of  Christian  government ;  that  there  should  also  be 
union  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities ; 
and  that  agreement  and  harmony  should  prevail  between 
the  two  orders  of  rule.  This  was  exemplified  by  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  by  the  pope,  by 
the  assent  of  the  emperor  to  the  election  of  the  pope. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  these  two  powers — each  in 
some  sort  supreme,  yet  each,  also,  in  some  sort  subordi- 
nate to  the  other — would  decline  into  jealousies  and  dis- 
cords and  furious  antagonisms  when  the  great  dangers 
which  enforced  their  union  had  been  mitigated  or  re- 
moved, and  when  causes  of  difference,  which  were  sure 
to  arise,  should  eventually  arise. 

The  splendid  dreams  of  humanity  are  visions  of  the 
night  which  are  dissipated  by  tlie  realities  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  magnificent,  but  never  realized,  conception  tliat 
as  there  should  be  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism," 
so  there  should  be  a  single  Christendom,  with  one  ad- 
ministrator of  spiritual  interests  and  one  governor  of 
temporal  society,  that  all  nations  might  be  one  realm  of 
Christianity  and  all  Christians  might  be  secured  by  the 
combined  might  of  all,  under  the  guidance  and  disposi- 
tion of  one  secular  control.  It  was  a  brilliant  dream. 
It  has  left  but  the  cloud  behind.  It  may  afford  a  hope 
or  a  promise  of  accomplishment  in  very  dissimilar  form 
in  future  centuries.  For  brief  periods  there  was  a  re- 
mote approximation  to  its  achievement.  For  k>ng  pe- 
riods it  was  frustrated  and  often,  perhaps,  forgotten 
("  breves  et  infaustos  populi  Komani  amores"). 

III.  Relations  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Emjnre"  fa  the 
"Holy  Roman  Church." — The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its  eminence 
and  its  relations  to  the  papac}'  changed  variously  and 
greatly  during  this  long  lapse  of  time.  Pfeffel,  who  is 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Germany  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  empire,  divides  the  former  into  nine  periods, 
beginning  with  Sigovesus  A.D.  COO,  and  ending  with 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Hapsburg  in  1740. 
Six  of  these  periods  must  be  left  unnoticed  for  various 
reasons,  which  there  is  not  room  to  state.  The  fourth, 
or  Carlovingian,  period  has, indeed,  been  considered  more 
fully  than  our  space  would  justify.  The  great  struggle 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  took  place  during 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  periods,  under  the  Saxon, 
Franconian,  and  Suabian  houses  (962-1254) ;  and  from 
this  struggle  issued  the  religious  and  political  complica- 
tions of  modern  Europe  and  of  the  modern  world.  To 
these  periods,  then,  attention  will  have  to  be  confined, 
and  to  them  it  can  be  but  inadequately  directed. 

When  Otho  I  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  962,  he  w-as  in 
a  position  which  permitted,  and  almost  necessitated,  the 
revival  of  the  imperial  pretensions,  which  had  long  been 
dormant,  while  that  supreme  dignity  was  squabbled 
over  by  Burgimdian  or  other  princes.  There  was 
occasion  for  the  coercion  of  a  strong  hand,  external  to 
Rome  and  free  from  jiapal  affiliations.  For  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  the  papacy  had  been  the  spoil  of  fac- 
tions, and  had  been  held  by  the  nominees,  tools,  or  sci- 
ons of  turbulent  nobles  and  depraved  women.     It  was 
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the  age  of  Alberic  and  Jlarozia.  and  of  that  late  fiction 
papissa  Joanna.  The  interposition  of  some  foreign  con- 
trol was  imperatively  required.  The  treachery  of  John 
VIII  necessitated  the  assumption  by  Otlio  of  the  right 
to  regulate  papal  elections,  and  the  imposition  of  an  oath 
upon  the  cardinals  and  the  Koman  people  to  admit  the 
imperial  supremacy.  This  was  manifestly  a  usurpation 
by  the  secular  authority,  but  the  state  of  affairs  demand- 
ed it.  Naturalh',  as  good  order  increased  in  the  Church 
and  the  sense  of  spiritual  duties  and  responsibilities  re- 
vived, this  subordination  was  impatiently  borne ;  and  a 
steady  effort,  ultimately  successful  under  Gregory  VII, 
was  made  to  render  the  Church  independent  of  the  em- 
pire, and  superior  to  it  in  dignity  as  in  sanctity.  Here, 
then,  was  a  wager  of  battle,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  either  party,  which  led  to  the  humiliation 
of  Henry  IV  at  Canossa,  and  to  the  exile  of  Gregory  VII. 

While  Henry  was  yet  a  child,  and  after  Ilildebrand 
had  acquired  predotninance  in  the  Koman  curia,  though 
not  yet  pope,  Alexander  II  had  been  induced  to  issue  a 
decree  against  the  lay  investiture  of  clerical  benefici- 
aries. The  decree  was  renewed  by  Ilildebrand  as  pope, 
and  became  the  chief  ground  of  controversy  with  the 
empire  after  Gregory's  death.  The  quarrel  was  not 
closed  in  Germany  till  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  112"2,  and  in 
England  till  after  the  assassination  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
It  broke  out  afresh  between  Germany  and  the  pope,  but 
was  merged  in  other  contentions.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  question  merited  the  zeal  and  energy  dis- 
played on  either  side,  but  did  not  jiistifj'  the  spiritual  or 
secular  pretensions  advanced  or  the  procedures  employ- 
ed. Ambition,  jealousy,  and  passion  soon  dominated 
over  the  war  of  parties. 

The  question,  simply  stated,  was  whether  the  Church 
or  the  empire — the  ecclesiastical  or  the  secular  authori- 
ty— should  have  the  right  of  conferring  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  It  would  require  an  extended  exposition  of 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  constitution  of  those 
times  to  furnish  any  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  bearings  of  this  dispute.  Such  knowledge 
must  be  sought  in  the  pontifical  and  imperial  histories; 
the  leading  topics  alone  can  be  indicated  here.  The 
feudal  system  was  in  full  vigor.  Even  the  Church  was 
feudalized.  Society  was  moulded  into  a  regular  hie- 
rarchy of  gradations  from  the  lowest  vassal  to  emperor 
and  pope.  The  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions were  arranged  on  parallel  lines.  The  political  and 
the  social  system  would  be  broken  and  rendered  impo- 
tent by  permitting  the  interference  of  an  extrinsic  pow- 
er, in  the  bestowal  of  dignities,  honors,  and  commands. 
If  these  were  conferred  by  the  pope  or  by  his  deputies, 
the  occupants  would  be  withdrawn  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  temporal  head  and  from  their  obligations  to  the 
State.  But  the  experience  of  the  age  proved  that  if 
these  appointments  were  received  from  the  empire  or 
secular  government,  they  would  be  granted  and  sought 
for  worldly  motives  and  selfish  considerations;  W"ould  be 
lavished  upon  feudal  nobles  and  their  relatives;  would 
be  used  for  private  feuds  and  temporal  purposes;  and 
would  be  severed  from  the  due  services  of  religion. 
Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  abbacies  and  canonries, 
with  their  rich  domains,  would  be  grasped  by  warlike, 
rapacious,  corrupt,  and  truculent  barons  who  would  scorn 
their  religious  vocation  and  the  cure  of  souls.  This  is 
proved  by  the  aspect  of  the  Church  in  every  countrv, 
and  even  in  Rome,  under  the  later  Carlovingians  and  the 
earlier  Germanic  emperors.  Neither  of  the  co-ordinate 
powers  could  yield  the  point  in  issue  without  grave  peril 
to  itself  and  graver  peril  to  society.  The  basis  of  set- 
tlement, which  afforded  a  temporary  or  apparent  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  was  very  jilausible,  but  could  not 
be  satisfactory  in  practice  to  either  contestant.  The 
settlement  was  that  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  offices 
should  be  conferred  bj^  the  Church  by  delivery  of  the 
ring  and  crosier,  and  that  the  temporalities  attached 
thereto  should  be  bestowed  by  the  sovereign /»«?•  sctp- 
trum.     That  this  arrangement  coula  not  secure  peace 


is  demonstrated  by  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and 
Thomas  :i  Becket. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  dispute  will  appear  more 
manifest  if  it  be  presented  in  its  most  abstract  form : 
Should  the  clergy  be  dependent  upon  the  State  V  In  the 
condition  of  society  at  that  time— still  semi-pagan  and 
more  than  semi-barbarous— morality,  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity  would  have  been  ruined  by  being 
sacrificed  to  the  worldly  atipetencies  of  princes  and  sub- 
jects ;  the  reign  of  violence  anil  blood  would  have  been 
unchecked;  the  heathen  invaders  of  the  empire  had 
been  with  patient  eflbrt  brought  into  subjection  to  a 
higher  law  than  force;  the  work  of  centuries  would 
have  been  undone  by  the  subjugation  of  the  spiritual 
authority  which  alone  enforced  moral  restraints.  Should 
Church  dignitaries  be  released  from  all  subordination  to 
the  State  and  depend  solely  upon  the  head  of  the 
Church?  Then  would  ensue  chronic  discord  between 
the  supreme  regulators  of  society ;  utter  impotence  of 
the  secular  authority  for  the  protection  of  the  nations 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  order;  the  most  unrestrained 
license  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church ;  neglect  of 
Christian  sentiment,  precepts,  duties;  luxury,  sensuali- 
ty, and  rottenness;  with  arrogant  tyranny  over  thought 
and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  caste ;  and  with 
the  abject  servility  of  superstition  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  who  would  be  lewd  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  question,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  was 
whether  Christendom  should  be  subjected  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  sword  or  to  the  tyranny  of  the  crosier.  This 
was  the  dilemma.  Its  character  is  illustrated  by  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  from  the  9th  century  to  the 
15th.     See  Investituuks. 

The  war  between  the  two  supreme  powers  was  inev- 
itable ;  it  was  even  necessary.  The  question  could  not 
be  settled  without  war;  it  could  not  be  settled  by  war; 
but  the  bitter  and  long-continued  contention  prevented 
either  power  from  becoming  absolute,  and  finally  para- 
lyzed both.  The  confiict  about  investitures  broke  out 
afresh,  as  has  been  said,  but  soon  changed  its  form. 
Under  the  Suabian  emperors  it  was  complicated  with 
the  resistance  of  the  Lombard  League  to  the  empire ; 
still  later,  with  the  effort  of  the  popes  to  exclude  the 
imperial  supremacy  from  Italy,  or,  at  least,  to  restrict  it 
to  the  valley  of  the  I'o.  Hence  sprang  the  savage  strife 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  extended  its  perni- 
cious influence  beyond  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
But  the  second  act  of  the  great  drama  ended  with  the 
Coimcil  of  Lyons  in  1245,  and  with  the  death  of  Freder- 
ick II  in  1250,  leaving  the  papacy  ostensibly  possessed 
of  resistless  dominion,  the  empire  crushed,  shattered, 
mangled;  introducing,  at  the  same  time,  chronic  wars 
into  Italy,  and  anarchy  and  divisions  into  Germany, 
from  which  that  great  country  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Into  the  instructive  details  of  these  mighty  and  ominous 
transactions  there  is  no  time  to  enter.  A  few  words  on 
the  effects  of  the  struggle  must  terminate  these  sum- 
mary and  inadequate  remarks. 

IV.  Consequences  of  the  Strife  heiireen  the  Chiirch  and 
the  Empire. — The  disastrous  issues  of  this  unseemly  con- 
tention were  immediate,  continuous,  and  progressive. 
None  but  the  most  prominent  can  be  specified  now,  and 
they  must  be  noted  without  being  discussed.  The  dead- 
ly duel  was  ruinous  to  both  combatants.  It  weakened 
fatally  both  the  papacy  and  the  empire;  but  it  prevent- 
ed the  permanent  predominance  of  either.  It  frustrated 
any  harmonious  agreement  forthejinnt  direction  of  the 
growing  Christian  commimity.  It  precluded  the  estab- 
lishment of  wholesome  reciprocal  restraint  over  tlie  spir- 
itual and  the  temporal  authority.  The  imperial  su- 
premacy over  the  nations  ceased  to  be  anj'thing  more 
than  a  hollow  pretence.  The  imperial  control  even 
over  the  Germanic  principalities  and  municipalities  was 
almost  annihilated.  There  was  neither  unity  nor  union. 
The  capacity  of  the  empire  to  sliield  Cliristendoni  from 
attack  was  sacrificed.  The  proof  of  this  was  given  by 
the  great  Mongol  invasion,  by  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
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Constantinople,  bj'  the  fearful  ravage  and  encroachment 
of  the  Turkish  sultans.  Germany  was  thrown  into 
chronic  convulsions  and  feudal  anarchy  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  These  discords,  which 
consumed  the  strength  and  divided  the  energies  of  the 
country,  descended  to  the  field  of  Sadowa.  They  have 
not  been  buried  by  the  coronation  at  Versailles.  Italy 
was  lacerated  and  corroded  by  unceasing  wars,  under  Ho- 
henstauflfen,  Angevin,  Arragonese,  and  Bourbon  princes. 
City  was  arrayed  against  city,  family  against  family, 
kinsman  against  kinsman.  Lawlessness,  rapine,  mur- 
der, treacherj',  and  the  licentious  usurpations  and  tyran- 
nies of  chiefs  of  Condottieri  were  domesticated  through- 
out the  beautiful  peninsula. 

The  Church,  though  triumphant,  was  more  disastrous- 
ly injured:  it  was  smitten  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
There  was  a  separate  life  in  the  bruised  and  dissevered 
members  of  the  imperial  system.  They  might  recom- 
bine  in  altered  relations,  or  be  refashioned  as  distinct 
entities.  Such  change  was  incompatible  with  ecclesi- 
astical unity  or  pontifical  supremacy. 

The  papacy  seemed  to  have  asserted  and  assured  its 
absolute  dominion  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  It  was  de- 
luded. It  lost,  with  the  excommunication  and  death 
of  its  imperial  opponent,  prestige,  influence,  and  respect. 
It  fell  into  imbecility  and  corruption.  The  flight  of 
Innocent  IV  from  Rome  was  the  prelude  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  to  the  French  pontificate  at  Avi- 
gnon. This,  again,  generated  the  Great  Schism,  with 
the  consequent  alienation  of  tlie  nations,  especially  of 
England  and  Germany,  which  had  little  share  in  the 
ecclesiastical  spoils.  As  early  as  1137,  the  emperor  Lo- 
thaire  II  had  overawed  pope  Innocent  II  bj'  declaring 
that  in  case  of  the  pope's  continued  opposition,  "  Impe- 
rium  ab  illo  die  et  deinceps  scissum  a  pontificio  omnibus 
modis  sciret."  Twenty-four  j-ears  afterwards — at  the 
Council  of  Toulouse,  held  to  decide  between  Alexander 
III  and  the  anti-pope  Victor — a  party,  favorable  to  nei- 
ther, boldly  proposed  to  "  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunitj'  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Church." 
The  great  councils  of  the  15th  century — Pisa,  Constance, 
Basle,  Ferrara,  Florence — still  further  undermined  the 
pontifical  supremacy ;  and  the  last  resulted  in  the  final 
severance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  ren- 
dered ecclesiastical  unity  impossible ;  and  in  the  over- 
throw of  Constantinople  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 

.During  the  two  centuries  of  imperial  impotence,  ava- 
rice, vice,  crime,  tyranny,  extortion,  sensuality,  had  per- 
meated the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  all  lands,  render- 
ing certain  and  necessarj'  the  religious  reformation  so 
often  demanded,  so  earnestly  required  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  so  hopelessly  sought  within  the  pontifical 
fold. 

The  great  revolutions  of  society  are  never  due  to  a 
single  cause,  nor  to  a  brief  catalogue  of  causes.  Many 
tendencies  combine,  in  most  complex  and  shifting  modes, 
to  determine  the  result;  yet,  certainlj',  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  contributed  most  potently  to  the  disintegration 
of  both,  to  the  dissipation  of  the  wondrous  mediieval 
dream,  and  to  the  religious  and  political  constitution 
of  our  modern  civilization. 

V.  Literaiure,  —  It  would  be  absurd  to  present  any 
apparatus  hibliographicus  for  a  subject  such  as  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  literature  of  which  embraces 
all  the  chronicles,  all  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, all  the  scholastic  and  diplomatic  documents  rel- 
ative to  the  constitution  and  relation  of  Church  and 
State  for  many  centuries.  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
some  of  the  lighter  and  more  accessible  treatises  which 
discuss  important  parts  of  the  subject:  I'feftel,  .4 i?-w/« 
Chronolofiique  de  V llistoirv  et  du  Droit  Public  d\4  lle- 
maf/ne  (Paris,  177G,  2  vols.  4to);  Piittcr,  Dixnertationes 
de  In.ttdura/ionc  Rom.  Imperii;  15utler,  Xotes  on  the 
Chief  lieroliithms  of  the  ^States  composiuy  the  Empire  of 
Charlemar/iie  (Lond.  1807,  8vo) ;  Lehueron,  lust.  Merov. 
et  Carlovimjiennes  (Paris,  1843,  2  vols.) ;  Jlilman,  Hist. 


Latin  Christianity;  GKenviooA,  Cathedra  Petri;  Bryce, 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (4th  ed.  Lond.  1873) ;  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Kaiser  von  Karl  dem  Grossen,  etc. ;  DoUinger, 
Bas  Kaiserthum  Karb  des  Grossen,  etc.;  Hofler, 
Kaiserthum  und  Papstthuni;  Moser,  Romische  Kay  set: 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Roman  Manner,  the  custom  of  building  church- 
es of  stone,  spoken  of  in  675,  when  Benedict  Biscop,  ab- 
bot of  Wearmouth,  went  to  France  to  engage  masons. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  called  the  Gallican  mode. — 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Romanelli,  Giovanni  Francesco,  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1617.  His  first 
master  was  Domenichino,  but  his  style  was  chiefly  gained 
from  Pietro  di  Cortona,  under  whom  he  afterwards  stud- 
ied. Later  he  adopted  a  manner  more  his  own  and  less 
imposing,  but  more  soft  and  pleasant.  It  is  in  this 
style  that  his  best  works  are  executed,  as  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  in  St.  Ambrose's  at  Rome.  Romanelli 
was  employed  by  cardinal  Barberini  in  the  decoration 
of  his  palace,  and  also  by  Jlazarin.  He  died  in  1663. 
His  works  are  very  numerous  in  Rome,  and  are  all  on 
religious  or  mythological  subjects. — Hoefer,  Nuuv.Biog, 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Romanes,  Francis,  a  convert  from  Romanism,  was 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  afterwards  became  a  resident  of 
Bremen,  where  he  transacted  business  for  Antwerp  mer- 
chants. When  convinced  of  the  errors  of  papacy,  he  re- 
signed his  agency,  informed  his  employers  of  the  change 
in  his  religious  belief,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  While  in  Spain  laboring  for  the  conversion 
of  his  parents,  he  was  informed  against  by  his  former 
employers,  arrested,  and  after  imprisonment  was  burned. 
In  this  torture,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  7th  Psalm.  See  Fox,  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. 

Romanese  (Romonsch,  or  Upper  and  Lower 
Engadine)  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  ver- 
sion is  used  in  the  Grisons,  anciently  a  part  of  Rh:Btia, 
and  ccmstituting  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Switzerland. 
The  mountainous  parts  of  this  canton  are  inhabited  by 
the  little  Romanese  nation.  The  Engadine,  or  valley 
of  the  Inn,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  is  inhabited  by 
a  section  of  this  people,  to  whom  a  Romanese  dialect 
called  Churwelsche  is  the  vernacular.  The  other  Ro- 
manese dialect  is  called  Ladiniche,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  Both  these 
dialects  being  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue,  they  pre- 
serve to  this  day  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Romance  languages.  The  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  the  former  of  these  dialects  in  1560  in  the  translation 
of  Jacob  Biffrun,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1679,  prepared 
by  Jac.  Ant.  Vulpio  and  others.  In  the  latter,  the  Bible 
was  published  in  1718  under  the  title  La  S.  Bihla  quei 
ei:  Tut  la  Soinchia  Scartira,  ner  tuts  ils  Cudischs  d'  ilff 
Veder  a  Nirf  Testament,  cum  ils  Cudischs  Apoci-yj^hs 
Messa  giu  Ent  ihj  Lanyuaig  Rumonsch  da  la  Ligia 
Grischa  Tras  Anschins  survients  d'  ilg  Plaid  da  Deus 
d'  ils  venerands  Colloquis  sua-a  sut  il  Guault.  cum  Privi- 
legio  (illustrissimorum  D.  D.  Rhwtorum.  Asquitschada 
en  Coira  tras  Andrea  Pfeifer,  stampadur.  En  ilg  On  da 
Christi  IMDCCXVIII,  fol.  Coire,  1718).  These  editions, 
including  an  earlier  one,  by  J.  Gritti,  of  1640,  were  all 
printed  in  the  Grisons;  but  they  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  copy  was 
scarcely  attainable.  A  company  of  Christians  at  Basle, 
therefore,  projected  an  edition  for  the  use  of  these  moun- 
taineers, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Basle  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  with  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  New  Testament  in  Churwelsche  left  the 
press  in  1810.  But  when  the  poor  Ladins  heard  what 
a  treasure  their  neighbors  on  the  Tyrolese  frontier  had 
got,  they  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  to  have  the 
same  in  their  dialect.  The  Bible  societies  of  London 
and  Basle  promptly  consented  to  grant  them  this  boon, 
and  in  1812  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
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Testament  in  Ladiniche  had  left  the  press  under  the 
title  //  Nouf  Tes/ament  da  7i<>s  Se/jner  Jesu  Christo 
(tradlit  in  Ruraansch  d'  PIngadina  Bassa.  Stampii  in 
Basel  da  F.Schneider,  1812).  Several  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  New  and  Old  Testament  have  been  issued 
by  the  Basle  Society,  aided  bj'  the  English  Society,  in 
both  dialects.  Thus,  Bihlia  o  vera  la  Soinchia  Scritiira 
del  velg  Testament  (Siin  cuosti  dellas  benedcentas  So- 
cietas  Biblicas  da  London  et  Basel  e  tras  Directiun  della 
Societa  Biblica  in  Coira  promovlida  all  stampa.  Coira, 
1815.  Stampa  da  Bernard  Otto);  Ilg  nieo  Testament. 
Editiun  nova,  revedida  a  corregida,  font  esco  pusseivel, 
suenter  ilg  original  Grec  (da  Otto  Carisch,  a  squitschada 
a  oust  da  las  Societads  Biblicas  da  Quera  a  da  Basel. 
Qera,  Stamparia  da  Pargiitzi  a  Felix.  1856  ) ;  II  nouv 
Testanuiint,  ii-adiit  nel  dialect  Roumaiintsch  d'Engiadina 
(ota  tres  J.  Menni.  Coira,  1861).  See  Keuss,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encgklop.  s.  v.  "  Romanische  Bibeliibersetzungen  ;" 
id.  Geschichte  der  Heiligen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments 
(Brunswick,  1874),  §  489;  Theolugisches  Universal- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  "  Romanische  Bibeliibersetzungen ;"  The 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  287  sq. ;  Bihliotheca  Biblica 
(Braunschw.  1752),  p.  174;  Zuchold,  Bihliotheca  Theo- 
logica,  i,  139 ;  ii,  1310,  1315.      (B.  P.) 

Romanesque  Art.  Some  writers  apply  the  term 
"Romanesque"  to  the  period  of  Christian  art  in  Italy 
and  Western  Europe  which  extended  from  the  3d  to 
the  10th  century ;  but  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  the 
period  extending  from  the  9tli  to  the  Pith  or  13th  cen- 
tury. Until  the  9th  century  Christian  art,  especially 
architecture,  had  flowed  in  two  main  streams,  which  in 
locality  and  in  characteristics  were  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  one  is  usually  called  the  Basilican  style 
[see  Basilica],  which  had  its  origin  in  Rome;  the  oth- 
er is  called  the  Byzantine  style,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Constantinople.     See  Architectuek. 

In  the  verj'  active  period  of  church  erection  which 
existed  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  from  the  9th  to 
the  Pith  century,  the  basilican  and  Byzantine  styles 
were  in  a  sense  forced  into  a  new  style,  which  took  on 
certain  characteristics  of  these  former  styles,  but  which 
had  many  very  marked  original  features. 

The  general  ground-plan  of  the  later  basilicas,  that 
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of  the  Latin  cross,  was  retained.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  officiating  clergy,  a  semicircular  apsis,  or  choir, 
was  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  main  nave  and  at 
the  end  of  each  arm  of  the  transept.  From  this  general 
typical  ground-plan  there  were  many  variations,  which 
were  chiefly  caused  by  the  disconnected  times  and  plans 
by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  edifices  were  erected. 
The  round  arch  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Roman- 
esque style,  which  is  termed,  indeed,  by  many  writers 
the  Round-Arch  style,  in  distinction  from  its  successor 
the  Pointed-Arch,  or  (iotliic,  style.  See  Gothic  Ak- 
CHITECTUKE.  The  round  arch  was  inherited  from  both 
the  basilican  and  the  Byzantine  style.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Romanesipie  period,  the  pointed  arch  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  parts  of  the  openings,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  few  cases  was  almost  entirely  adopted:  but  the  other 
features  of  these  edifices  mark  them  as  distinctively  Ro- 
manesque. The  method  of  covering  enclosed  spaces  bv 
vaulting  differed  greatly  from  that  in  the  preceding 
styles,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
this  style. 

During  the  early  Romanesque  period,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  campanile,  or  bell-tower,  was  built  separate 
from  the  church,  as  in  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa ;  but 
later  it  was  attached  to  the  church  edifice.  Indeed,  tlie 
single  tower  was  expanded  into  a  system  of  towers  sur- 
mounted by  spires,  producing  a  balancing  of  parts  around 
the  entire  structure.  The  towers  were  in  many  cases 
flanked  by  small  turrets,  which  produced  beautiful  and 
picturesque  effects.  In  manj'  cases  a  lofty  tower  with 
turrets  rose  over  the  intersection  of  the  transept  and 
the  nave.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg  four  lofty  tow- 
ers rose,  two  on  each  side  of  the  nave. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Romanesque 
architecture  is  the  introduction  of  delicately  formed  ar- 
cades in  various  places  on  the  exterior,  where  they  pro- 
duce pleasing  effects,  as  under  the  cornices  of  the  choirs, 
or  apsides,  or  on  the  main  facade.  These  arcades 
sometimes  rose,  like  steps,  up  along  the  lines  of  the 
roof.  Sometimes  they  were  placed  in  successive  tiers 
up  the  entire  height  of  the  fa(;ade,  or  even  up  the  en- 
tire height  of  the  campanile,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Lucca  and  Pisa. 

The  portals  of  churches  were  often  flanked 
by  greatlv  variegated  and  deeply  set  clusters  of 
columns.  These  were  surmounted  by  capitals, 
and  the  same  or  similar  clustered  lines  were 
carried  in  an  arcli  over  the  doorway.  In  a  few 
cases  the  inner  lines  over  the  doorway  were 
ttirown  in  round  arches,  while  the  arches  grad- 
ually changed  to  pointed  ones.  These  clustered 
arches  were,  in  the  Gothic  style,  replaced  by 
rows  of  angels.  The  courts  of  cloisters  were 
frequently  surrounded  by  arcades  of  exquisite 
beauty,  the  columns  usually  being  double,  no 
two  being  alike,  and  more  frequently  one  col- 
umn being  twisted.  Clustered  columns  were 
also  introduced  in  the  interiors  of  churches.  In- 
deed, the  entire  Romanesque  architecture  is 
marked  by  a  rather  too  exuberant  fancy,  va- 
riety being  considered  necessary  or  desirable, 
even  when  more  harmony  could  be  secured  by 
less  varied  types  of  decoration. 

The  capitals  of  pillars  were  manifestly  mod- 
elled upon  the  type  of  the  late  Roman-Corinthi- 
an or  the  Composite  cajiital;  but  independence 
of  motive  was  soon  manifested,  and  great  varie- 
ty was  introduced  in  the  capitals,  which  were 
generally  managed  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  lines  of  the  new  stylo.  ISIany  new  plant 
forms  were  conventionalized,  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  subsequent  luxurious  lioth- 
ic  foliation.  Animal  forms,  both  realistic  and 
imaginary,  were  frequently  introduced  in  the 
midst  of  plant  forms  or  alone,  in  the  capitals  of 
pillars  and  elsewhere.  Tiicse  not  unfrc(iuent- 
iy  represented  ogres  and  other  hideous  beasts, 
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which  were  to  frighten  hypocrites  and  the  wicked  from 
entering  the  house  of  God,  the  precursors  of  the  gar- 
goyles of  tlie  Gothic.  Not  unfrequently  the  chief  col- 
umns of  portals  rested  on  the  backs  of  lions  or  mas- 
sive dogs,  typifying  the  strength  and  defences  of  the 
Church. 

In  truth  and  consistency  of  architectural  character, 
the  Konianesque  style,  in  its  best  examples,  takes  very 
'high  rank  among  the  historic  styles.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  styles  in  history  which  did  not  pass  into 
decadence  through  the  perversion  of  architectural  feat- 
ures or  principles.  It  was  cut-  off  in  the  height  of  its 
career  by  its  successor  the  Gothic — the  pointed  dis- 
placing the  round  arch,  with  all  its  entire  new  type  of 
decoration.  The  finest  examples  of  the  Romanesque 
style  are :  in  Italy,  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Par- 
ma, Vercelli;  in  France,  those  of  Avignon,  Toulouse, 
Bayeux,  Clermont,  Perigueux,  St.-Etienne,  and  other 
churches  in  Caen;  in  Germany,  those  of  Worms,  Bonn, 
Speyer,  Treves,  Hildesheim,  and  Bamberg;  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  Peterborough,  Waltham,  and  Winchester. 
Many  of  the  finest  effects  in  this  style  are  found  in  de- 
tached fragments,  which  were  made  in  churches  that 
were  not  finished  initil  this  style  had  been  superseded 
by  the  Gothic. 

During  the  Romanesque  period  there  was  some  activ- 
ity in  sculpture.  The  chief  works  in  tliis  branch  of  art 
were  in  ivory.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  they  show  an  earnest  spirit, 
though  witli  much  naiveness  and  almost  crudeness  of 
execution.  In  painting,  the  chief  works  were  in  minia- 
ture, in  the  decoration  of  missals,  and  other  MS.  books 
of  devotion.  In  France,  more  especially,  manj'  impor- 
tant compositions  were  executed  in  fresco,  after  the 
style  current  in  the  Orient,  and  probably  done  by  Byz- 
antine artists.  See  Lhbke,  Hist,  of  Art ;  Kugler,  Gesch. 
der  Baukunst ;  id.  Gesch.  der  Mulerei;  Schnaase,  Gesch. 
dtr  Kiinste ;  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture ;  Rosen- 
garten,  Iland-hovk  of  A  rchitectural  Styles.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Romanic  Versions  of  the  Holy  Sckiptures. 
Under  this  head  we  mention — 

1.  The  French  Veisions. — As  these  versions  have  al- 
readj'  been  treated  in  this  Cyclopcedia  s.  v.  Fkench 
Veksioxs,  we  add  the  following  as  supplement.  Ar- 
thur Dinaux  has  the  merit  of  having  pointed  towards 
the  first  translator  of  the  Bible,  viz.  Herman  de  Valen- 
ciennes, born  about  1100.  He  was  a  priest  and  canon, 
and  his  version,  free  as  it  is  for  the  greater  part,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  that  time.  He  undertook 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  empress  jMatliilde,  wife  of 
the  (ierman  emperor  Henry  V,  and  daughter  of  Henry 
I  of  England.  His  Genesis  is  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  MS.  222,  and  his  Livi-e  de  la  Bible,  or 
Histoire  de  VA  ncien  et  du  Nomeuu  Testament  en  Vers, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  MS.  7986.  The  assertion  made 
by  A.  Paulin  Paris,  in  his  Maniiscrits  Fran^ais  de  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  that  before  the  year  1170  no  trans- 
lation of  any  note  had  been  made,  and  that  Etienne  de 
Hansa.  or  d'Ansa,  of  Lyons,  was  the  first  who  undertook 
a  work  of  this  kind,  has  Ijeen  proved  erroneous  by 
Arthur  Dinaux;  yet  Paulin  refers  to  Le  Long  and 
to  a  letter  written  by  pope  Innocent  IH  to  the  bish- 
op of  Mctz,  published  by  Baluze,  and  translated  into 
French  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
A  ncienne  Traduction  des  Quutre  Lirres  de  Roi  (Paris, 
1841).  Although  Herman  de  Valenciennes  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  translator,  the  merits  of  litienne  de 
Hansa,  who  undertook  a  translation  at  the  request  of 
Peter  Valdo,  are  not  diminished  thereby  in  the  least. 
Etienne's  translation,  i)res('rved  in  MS.  72()8--2-,  and 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  i;5th  century,  is  a  work 
of  great  value  concerning  the  language  and  the  letters. 
A.  I'aidin  Paris  saw  many  copies  of  that  MS.,  which 
in  part  must  be  regarded  as  a  revision.  A  version  of 
this  kind  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  eenturv, 
and  to  judge  from  its  style,  it  nuist  have  been  made  in 
England.     Tiiis  version  we  find  in  MS.  0701,  and  the 


MS.  6701. 
Mes  le  serpent  estoit  plus 
colut  de  tottes  chosee  te 
terre  que  Dieu  tist,  leqnel  dit 
a  la  fenmie  :  Por  quel  vous 
comaunda  Dieu  que  vous  ne 
niengeasses  de  cheicun  fust 
de  paradis. 


following  specimen  will  best  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  translation  of  1170  (72G8  "•'•'■'•)  and  the  version 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (6701)  : 
MS.  72GS2.2.  I 

Mes  li  serpenz  estoit  li  plus 
voiseus  de  toutes  las  choses 
qui  out  ame  et  que  Dame 
Dex*  avoir  fet.  Et  il  dist  a  la 
feme :  Por  quoi  vous  a  Dex 
commaude  que  vos  ne  meii- 
giez  pas  de  lous  les  fuz  de 
paradis  (Gen.  iii,  1). 

With  regard  to  the  translation  of  1170,  we  only  mention 
that  Innocent  III,  not  knowing  its  source,  subjected  it 
about  the  year  1200  to  the  censor,  and  many  writers  of 
the  13th  century  believed  it  to  be  a  pernicious  book. 
Its  language  bears  the  original  Romanic  stamp,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  modern  French.  But  it  is  striking 
that  the  translator,  Etienne  de  Hansa,  should  be  from 
Lyons.  We  maj'  suppose  that  the  northern  French 
stamp  of  the  translation  of  1170,  as  we  find  it  in  the  MS. 
7268  '^■'^■,  for  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  copyist.  A. 
Paulin  Paris  conjectures  that  the  language  of  the  MS. 
is  the  same  as  that  which  was  used  at  Rlieims  or  Sens 
in  the  loth  century.  The  translation  of  1170  is  known 
as  that  of  the  "  Bible  des  Pauvres."  Le  Roux  de  Lincy 
pronounces  the  translation  of  the  MS.  7268  '^•^-  an  ex- 
cellent one,  although  he  believes  it  to  have  been  made 
in  the  13th  centur\-  at  the  request  of  Louis  the  Saint. 
Etienne  de  Hansa's  work  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
can  be  called  with  certainty  thejirst  which  gives  a  cor- 
rect and  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  MS. 
6818'-'  contains  a  second  literal  translation,  the  author  of 
which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  scholars,  es- 
pecially of  Aime  Champollion,  is  said  to  have  been 
Raoul  de  Presles.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  acquaints  us  also 
with  translations  of  single  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  re- 
daction of  which  he  puts  in  the  12th  century,  while  the 
MSS.  belong  to  the  13th  century.    As  such  he  mentions: 

1.  Les  Quatres  Livresdu  Hois;  a  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
IJiblotheque  Mazariri. 

2.  Les  Psauvies;  MS.  1152  bis  Supplement  Fransais,  278 
Latin,  'iSSl  fonds  Frau'.ais. 

3.  L'A2>ocalypse;  AfS.  7013. 

An  ancient  French  translation  of  single  psalms  is  given 
by  Kail  Bartsch  in  his  Chrestonuithie  de  V A  ncien  Fraih- 
5a!S(lST'2),  according  to  Fr.  Michel's  Libri  Psalmorum  Ver- 
sio  Antiqiia  Gallica. 

The  catalogue  of  A.  Paulin  Paris,  Manuscrits  Fran^. 
de  la  Bibl.  du  Roi,  contains  also  the  following  list  of 
translations  and  comments : 

1.  Histoire  de  VAncien  et  du  Xouveaii  Testament,  en  Vers 
Monorimes ;  MS.  72CS2- 

2.  Trmittction  en  Vers  de  la  Bible;  MS.  T2G8  3.3. 

3.  Histoire  de  V.ineien  Testament;  MS.  726S-1*- 

4.  Traduction}  en  Vers  du  Psaume  Latin  "Domine,  ne  in 
furore." 

5.  Tiadiiction  des  Psaumes;  MS.  7295  5.5. 

6.  Comriie.ntaires  sur  les  Psaumes,  trad,  dhin  Ancien  Tcxte 
Latin;  MS.  7295  3. 

7.  liaisons  de  la  Composition  de  Chacun  des  Psaumes ;  par 
Jehan  de  Blois;  MS.  7295  5.5. 

8.  Ciimmentnire  Perpetuel  sur  les  Psaumes;  MS.  7295''.6- 

9.  Exposition  du  Psaume  Latin  "Miserere  mei  Deus." 

According  to  Griisse,two  Augustinian  monks,  Julien  Ma- 
cho and  Pierre  F'arget,  translated  a  Latin  Bible  into  the 
Romanic.  A  poetical  version  of  the  Bible,  belonging  to 
the  14th  century,  was  left  by  Mace  of  Charite-sur- Loire, 
and  in  MS.  6818  ^  an  original  copy  of  the  Bible  des  Pau- 
vres is  preserved. 

We  give  on  the  following  page  some  specimens  of 
different  translations.  The  MSS.  7268 '■'•2-  and  68183 
are  co])ies  of  one  text,  which  differ  only  in  non-essen- 
tials, while  the  MS.  6818-  forms  the  basis  of  a  separate 
version.  In  this  supplementary  article  we  have  largely 
depended  on  Striim]ieirs  Ersten  Bibeliibersetzunyen  der 
Franzosen  (Brunswick,  1872),  who  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing specimens;  for  the  rest  belonging  to  the  French 
versions  we  refer  to  the  art.  in  loco. 


•  Dame  Dex  means  "  Lord  God."    Dawe  is  from  the  Latin 
dominus,  and  Dex  (deus)  is  the  ancient  form  for  Dieu. 
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JcxTAPOsnioN  OF  Texts  (aooordinq  to  A.  Paulin  Paris). 


MS.72682-2. 

Bible  des  Pauvres. 

(1170.) 

Copy  of  the  13th  Century. 

Mes  li  serpenz  estoit  li  plus 
voiseu.s  de  tdutes  les  choses 
qui  out  araeet  que  Dame Dex 
avoir  fet.  Etildist  ala  feme: 
For  quoi  vous  a  Dex  com- 
mande  que  vos  ne  mengiez 
pas  de  tous  les  fuz  de  paia- 
dis. 


Samuel  li  enfes  ameiiistroit 
a  Dame-Deu  devant  Hely  et 
la  paiole  Dame  -  Deu  estoit 
piecieuse  Eu  eel  leus  u'estoit 
pas  visiou  aperte. 


Cil  qui  estoit  neant  sages 
dist  en  son  cuer  Dex  ii'est 
pas. — II  sont  corronipu  et 
eont  fet  abhominable.  II 
n'est  qui  face  bieu  de  si  a 
uu  seul. 


Lois  monta  Jhesus  eu  la 
nacele.  Ce  est  eu  la  petite 
nef.  Etpassa  lamer.  Etvint 
en  sa  cite.  Ce  est  en  Naza- 
retli. — Loi's  il  aporteient  il  a 
curer  i  paralitique  gisaut  eu 
sou  lit. 


MS.  6701. 

Anglo-Norman  Copy. 
(1350.) 


MS.  CSIS  2. 

Raoul  de  Presltg. 

(1375.) 


Mes  le  serpent  estoit  plus 
quoiut  de  tottes  almeles 
choses  de  teiie  que  Dieii  tist. 
Le  quel  dist  a  la  femme :  Poi- 
quel  vous  comaunda  Dieu 
que  vous  ne  meugeasses  de 
cheicuu  fust  de  paradis. 


Geiiese,  eh.  iii. 


Or  est  vray  que  le  serpent 
estoit  le  plus  decevaiit  de 
touies  les  bestes,  leqnel  s'a- 
diessa  a  la  femme  qui  estoit 
de  plus  fraile  sexeet  ly  disil: 
Pour  quoy  vous  a  Dieu  com- 
mandt'  que  vous  ne  mengiez 
de  tous  les  fruits  de  Paradis. 


Rois,  liv.  i,  ch.  iii. 
Et  Samuel  I'eufaut  minis- 
tra  aNostre  Seignordevaunt 
Hely  et  la  parole  Nostre 
Seiguor  estoit  preciouse. — 
A  ces  jours  u'estoit  visiouu 
aperte. 


Samuel  doncques  admeuis- 
troit  a  Nostre  Seigneur  de- 
vant Hely  et  la  i)arole  de  N. 
S.  estoit  precieuse,  ne  u'es- 
toit point  en  ce  temps  de  vi- 
siou maiiifeste. 


Psaume  X///("  Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  suo"). 
Ly  nieut  sage  dist  eu  son  |  Le  fol  dit  en  son  cuer  Dieu  I 
quer:  II  n'y  ad  Deu.  Cil  sont  ■  n'est  pas.  lis  sont  corrom- 
corruptz  et  faitz  sont  abho- ^  pus  et  sont  fais  abhomina- 
rainables — En  lour  est  udies,  bles  en  leurs  estudes,  il  n'esi 
il  n'y  ad  iiul  qui  fait  bien.  II  qui  face  bieu  jusques  a  uug 
u'y  ad  nul  desques  a  un.         |  seul. 

j^eangile  Saint- Mathieu,  ch.  ix. 

Is  wautiug. 

Et  cil  avaunt  passaunt  vynt 

en  lour  citee.    Et  cil  ly  offri-  Is  wanting 

rent  uu  paralyticz  gisaut  en 

uu  lyt. 


Le  Debut  du  Premier  Psaume. 


MS.  CSIS  3. 

Bible  de)  Paiivres. 
Copy  of  the  14th  Century. 


Is  wanting. 


Is  wanting. 


Cil  quiestoit  iioieut  sage 
dist  en  sou  cuer  Dieux  n'est 
pas.  Hz  sont  corrompuz  et 
leur  feit  abhominable,  il  n'est 
qui  face  bieu  de  si  i  un  seul. 


Is  wanting. 


MS.  726S2.5. 

Bible  des  Pauvrea, 

(1170.) 

Copy  of  the  13th  Century. 


MS.  6S18  3. 

Bible  des  Pauvres. 

Copy  of  the  14th  Century. 


MS.  6818  2. 

Raoul  de  Presha. 
(1376.) 


Geai  ma  fiance  en  Nostre  Seignor. 
Comment  dites  vos  a  m'ame  trespasse 
en  la  montaigue  comme  moiuel.— Por 
ce  vez  ci  les  pecheors  qui  out  teudu  lor 
arc  et  out  appareillie  lor  saietes  eu  lor 
Colore  que  il  saietent  eels  qui  out  cuer 
droiturier  eu  lieu  oscur. 


J'ai  ma  fiance  en  Nostre  S.  Comant 
dites  vous  a  m'ame  trespasse  en  la 
montaigue  moysuel. — Pour  ce  vees  ci 
les  pecheurs  qui  out  teudu  leurs  ars 
et  out  aiipareillies  leurs  saietes  pour 
courre  qu'il  saietent  ceulx  qui  out  cuer 
droiturier  eu  lieu  obscur. 


J'ay  ma  fiance  en  Nostre  Seigneur. 
Comment  dictez  vous  a  mou  ame  tres- 
passe la  montaigue  comme  uu  moinel. 
Car  vecy  les  pecheurs  qui  out  tendu 
leur  arc  etont  appareillie  leurs  saiectes 
et  leur  tarquois  ties  forts  ad  ce  qu'il 
saietent  en  lieu  oscur  ceux  qui  out  cuer 
droiturier. 


In  conclusion,  we  will  only  mention,  from  the  seven- 
t)f-third  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (1877),  that "  several  new  versions  of  the  Script- 
ures in  French  have  been  urged  on  the  committee,  but 
they  did  not  see  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  anj'  of 
them  ;  they  hope,  however,  that  the  present  activity  in 
Bible  translating  and  revision  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  version  more  accurate,  and  more  acceptable  to 
the  French  than  any  which  they  now  possess." 

2.  Italian  Versions. — See  that  art.  in  this  Cyclopmdia. 
We  will  only  add  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
with  an  Italian  translation  by  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  II  Penta- 
teucho  colle  Haftarot  voh/arizzato  (Trieste,  18.58-60,  5 
vols.): — .fob  (with  an  Italian  translation)  (Livorno, 
1844) ;  and  II  Profeta  Isaia  volgarizzato  e  commentato 
ad  uso  degV  Israeliti  (Padova,  1855-67). 

3.  Portuguese  Versions  (q.  v.). 

4.  Spanish  Versions. — It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  at 
what  time  the  first  Spanish  version  was  made.  If  we 
may  believe  tradition,  the  oldest  version  would  belong 
to  the  13th  century,  made  at  the  request  of  Alphonso  of 
Castile  and  John  of  Leon.  But  as  there  is  no  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  we  must  depend  on  the  different 
data  which  we  find  in  the  printed  editions  themselves; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  versions  were  made 
either  by  Jews  or  Protestants. 

(a)  First  in  chronological  order  we  mention  El  Niievo 
Testamento  de  nuestro Redemptor y  Salundor.Jesu  Christo, 
traduzido  de  Griyo  en  lenr/iui  Custellana  por  Francisco  de 
Enzinas,  dedicado  a  la  Cesarea  Magestad  (En  Anberes 
[i.  e.  Antwerp],  Anno  1543, 8vo).  Of  this  edition,  which 
is  also  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety, we  have  no  notice  except  what  we  find  in  Simon's 
JS'ouvelles  Observations  sur  le  Texte  et  les  Versions  du  Nou- 


veau  Testament,  ii,  151 ,  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  ded- 
ication, different  reasons  are  given  for  and  against  the 
usefulness  of  translations  of  the  Bible.  "  I  do  not,"  says 
the  translator,  "condemn  those  who  are  of  another  opin- 
ion, but  I  believe  such  versions,  when  made  by  judicious 
and  conscientious  men,  to  be  useful."  He  then  speaks 
of  the  cause  for  this  translation.  Gamaliel,  he  says,  pro- 
nounced that  if  Christianity  be  of  God.  men  cannot  over- 
throw it;  but  if  it  be  of  men,  it  will  soon  come  to  naught; 
and  addressing  the  emperor  Charles  V,  he  says,  "The 
controversy  about  the  translations  of  the  Bible  has  al- 
ready lasted  for  about  twenty  j'ears.  All  measures  to 
prevent  them  are  in  vain;  on  the  contrary,  their  num- 
ber has  increased  among  the  Christians,  and  Gamaliel's 
judgment  seems  to  be  fulfilled." 

The  version  of  Enzinas  is  made  from  the  Greek.  Such 
words  as  "gospel,"  "scribe,"  "testament,"  etc.,  are  retain- 
ed. For  the  greater  part  he  follows  Erasmus's  transla- 
tion, e.  g.  John  i,  1 :  En  el principio  era  la  palubra,  y  la 
palabra  estava  con  Dios,  y  Bios  era  la  palubra.  Where 
a  word  is  ambiguous  he  puts  the  Greek  in  the  margin ; 
thus  he  puts  the  word  XoyoQ  three  times  to  palabra. 
He  has  no  annotations  excepting  such  as  explain  meas- 
ures, coins,  etc.,  thus:  Matt. xviii,  24,  Diez  mille  takntos 
(Note :  "  Cada  taleudo  vale  600  ducados,"  i.  e.  each  tal- 
ent is  worth  600  ducats)  ;  ibid.  ver.  28,  cient  dineros 
(Note :  "  Cada  diuero  vale  casi  30  maraveiiis,"  i.  e.  each 
denarius  is  worth  30  maravedis).  Very  seldom  he  has 
an  addition,  and  yet  his  translation  is  iutelligii>le  eveu 
to  the  unlearned.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  oare,  he 
translates  rather  according  to  the  sense  than  to  the  word 
of  the  text:  e.  g.  Rom.  i,  28,  Ti-apeSwKfv  avrovi;  6  ^(('■(;, 
Vulg.  tradidit  illiis  Dens;  the  translation  of  Trnp'tCtxJKtv 
is  "  permitio  caer,"  i.  e.  he  suffered  them  to  fall. 
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(6)  Next  in  chronological  order  is  Biblia  en  Lengua  Es- 
panola,  traduzidu  palabra  por  palabru  de  la  vei'dad  He- 
hrayca,por  muy  excelentes  Letrados.  Vista  y  examinada 
por  el  officio  de  la  Inquisicion.  Con  Privilegio  del  Illus- 
trissirao  Seiior  Duque  de  Ferrara  (En  Ferrara,  5313  [i.e. 
1553]).  At  the  end  we  read,  "  A  gloria  y  loor  de  nuestro 
Sennor  se  acabo  la  presente  Biblia  en  lengua  Espannola 
traduzida  de  la  verdadera  origen  Hebrayca  por  muy  ex- 
cellentes  letrados :  con  yndustria  y  diligentia  de  Abraham 
Usque,  Portugues :  Estampata  en  Ferrara  a  costa  y  de- 
spesa  de  Yom  Tob  Alias,  hijo  de  Levi  Atias  Espannol : 
en  14.  de  Adar  de  5313."  In  some  copies  we  read  at  the 
end,  "  Con  yndustria  y  diligencia  de  Duarto  Pinel,  Por- 
tugues :  estampata  en  Ferrara  a  costa  y  despesa  de  Ge- 
ronymo  de  Vargas,  Espannol,  en  priraero  de  Marzo  de 
1553."  These  copies  were  made  for  the  use  of  Chris- 
tians. That  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  same  as  that  printed  six  years  before  in  the  so- 
called  "Constantinople  Polyglot-Pentateuch"  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  Le  Long,  who  also 
supposes  that  the  Spanish  translation,  of  which  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  while  the 
whole  was  published  at  Ferrara,  had  been  in  use  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  that 
the  Jewish  exiles  brought  it  to  Constantinople.  The  ti- 
tle is  followed  by  (1)  an  index  of  Haphtarhas ;  (2)  an  in- 
dex of  the  order  of  books  among  Jews  and  Christians :  (3) 
an  index  and  short  synopsis  of  the  chapters  of  the  Old 
Test.;  (4)  an  index  of  the  judges,  prophets,  and  high- 
priests  of  the  Jewish  people,  together  with  a  short  chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  the  452d  year  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  according  to  the  Seder  Olam  (a  Jewish 
chronology) ;  (5)  a  lectionary  for  each  day,  in  order  to 
read  the  Old  Test,  in  one  year.  The  translation  in  the 
Ferrara  edition  is  in  two  columns,  and  the  editors  or  pub- 
lishers were  so  conscientious  as  to  indicate  passages  con- 
cerning which  they  were  doubtful  as  to  the  correct  trans- 
lation by  a  star  (*).  Where  the  Hebrew  reads  Jehovah, 
an  .A.  with  two  dots  is  placed.  The  verses  are  not  given 
in  the  text,  but  at  the  end  of  each  book  their  number  is 
given.  The  order  of  the  book  is,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ho- 
sea  to  Malachi,  Psalms  (divided  into  five  books).  Prov- 
erbs, Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther.  The 
translation,  which  follows  the  Hebrew  very  closely,  is  in 
that  ancient  Spanish  which  was  used  at  that  time  in 
the  synagogue. 

A  reprint  of  this  translation  was  published  at  Amster- 
dim  in  the  year  1611,  also  in  folio,  then  in  1630,  with 
the  only  change  that  the  stars  of  the  first  edition  are 
omitted  in  many  places.  According  to  the  Catalogue 
des  Livres  Imprimes  de  la.  Bibliofheque  du  Roi  de  France, 
i,  14,  No.  201,  this  edition  was  edited  by  Manasseh 
ben-Israel,  as  can  also  be  seen  from  some  copies,  where 
we  read,  A  loor  y  gloria  del  Dio  fiie  reformada  por 
Metmsseh  ben-Israel  (a.  15.  de  Sebath  1630). 

Another  somewhat  revised  and  altered  edition  is  the 
Biblia  en  lengua  Espannola.  Traduzida  palabra  por 
palabra  de  la  verdad  Hebrayca,  por  muy  excelentes  Le- 
trados. Vista  e  examinada  por  el  officio  da  la  Inquisicion. 
Con  Privilegio  del  Illustrissimo  Sennor  Duque  de  Fer- 
rara, y  aora  de  nuevo  corregida  en  casa  di  Joseph  Athias, 
y  por  su  ordcn  impressa  (En  Amsterdam,  Anno  5421 
[1661],  large  8vo,  1325  pp.).  This  edition  is  indeed  an 
improvement  upon  the  former;  many  corrections  are 
made,  obsolete  expressions  are  removed  and  more  in- 
telligil)le  ones  intro(hiced;  besides,  it  is  more  convenient 
for  use  tlian  tlie  former  editions  in  folio.  The  verses 
are  numbered  in  the  margin. 

(c)  El  Testamento  Nuevo  de  Nuestro  Senor  Salvador 
Jesu  Christo  nueva  e  fielmento  traduzido  del  Original 
Griego  en  Romance  Castellano.  En  Venecia,  en  casa  de 
Juan  (Philadclpho.  M.D.LVI.  8vo).  The  anonymous 
translator  fullows  the  original  (ireek;  here  and  there 
worcls  arc  added  for  the  better  understanding. 

(J)  A  Spanish  Ti-anslution  of  the  Propihets  Isaiah  and 


Jeremiah  (Thessalonica,  1569),  by  Joseph  ben-Isaac 
ben-Joseph  Jabetz.  From  the  lengthy  title  (which  we 
do  not  give  in  full)  we  see  that  the  editor  intended  to 
translate  the  whole  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  he  com- 
menced with  the  later  pi-ophets.  But  only  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  were  translated,  as  can  be  seen  from  Wolf 
(Bibl.  Ileb.  iv,  137),  who  had  a  copy  of  this  translation, 
which  mostly  follows  that  of  Ferrara. 

(e)  La  Biblia,  que  es,  los  Sacros  Libros  del  Viejo  y  Nue- 
vo Testamento,  Trasladada  en  Espannol.  D'^ilbx  "i3T 
DPIi'P  D'^p'^  La  Palabra  del  Dios  nosti-o  permanece 
para  siempre,  Isa.  xl.  M.D.LXIX.  On  the  last  page  we 
read  "Anno  del  Sennor  M.D.LXIX.  en  Septembre,"  large 
4to.  No  name  of  the  translator  and  no  place  of  publica- 
tion is  given.  It  was  probably  published  at  Basle  by 
Thomas  Guarinus,  which  is  not  only  evident  from  the 
signs  of  that  printer  found  in  the  title-page,  but  also 
from  a  written  postscript  in  the  copy  of  this  translation 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Basle  Universit}''.  From 
this  notice  we  also  see  that  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  of  Se- 
ville, was  the  translator  of  this  Bible,  and  this  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  another  copy  of  this  translation  found  in  the 
library  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main  (Clement,  Biblioth. 
Curieuse,  iii,  453).  The  translation  is  preceded  by  30 
pages  containing  the  principles  which  guided  the  trans- 
lator— that,  although  he  held  the  Vulgate  in  high  esteem, 
yet  he  could  not  always  follow  it,  but  perused  as  many 
translations  as  he  could  find,  especially  that  of  Pagninus, 
which  he  followed  for  the  most  part.  The  Apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Test,  are  also  translated :  sometimes 
additions  are  inserted  in  the  text  and  put  in  brackets 
for  a  better  understanding,  and  short  glosses  are  found 
in  the  margin.  The  New  Test,  of  this  translation  was 
also  republished  by  Hutter  in  his  Polyglot  (1599).  An- 
other edition  with  some  slight  changes  was  published 
by  Ricardo  del  Campo  (1596,  8vo),  and  an  entirely  re- 
vised edition  of  Reyna's  translation  is  La  Biblia :  que 
es,  los  Sac)-os  Libros  del  Viejo  y  Nuevo  Testamento ;  se- 
gunda  edicion,  revista  y  conferida  con  los  Textos  Hebreos 
y  Griegos,  y  eon  diversas  translaciones,  per  Cypriano  de 
Valera.  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Loren<;o  Jacobi 
(1602,  fol.).  The  title  is  followed  by  two  prefaces,  one 
of  Valera,  the  other  of  Reyna.  In  the  first  preface  the 
editor  tells  us  that  of  Rej-na's  edition  2600  copies  were 
printed,  and  all  were  sold.  This  was  the  reason  for  a 
new  revision  and  edition.  Valera's  edition  is  also  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
New  Test,  of  Valera's  translation  was  also  published 
separately  in  the  year  1625,  with  the  title.  El  Nuevo  Tes- 
tamento, que  es  los  Escriptos  Evangelicos  y  Apostolicos, 
revisto  y  confWido  con  el  Texto  Griego  por  Cypriano  de 
Valera  :  en  Amsterdam  (1625,  8vo). 

(/")  llumas  de  Parasioth  y  Aftha.roth,  traduzido  pa- 
lah-a  por  palabra  de  la  verdad  Hebraica  en  Espannhol 
(1627).  This  is  Manasseh  ben-Israel's  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  which  a  second  enlarged  and  revised  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1655. 

{())  C^blbn  aip  Las  A  labangas  de  Santidad.  Tra- 
ducion  de  los  Psalmos  de  David.  .  .  ,  Por  el  Haham  Yah- 
acob  Yehuda,  Leon  Hebreo.  .  . .  En  Amsterdam  (1671). 
This  is  Judah  Leon's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with 
notes  and  introductions. 

{h)  Franco  Serrano's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
Los  cinco  Libros  de  la  sac7-a  Ley,  interpretados  en  Lengua 
Espannola.  ...  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Mosseh  ben- 
Dias  (1695,  4to).  The  translator  was  Joseph  Franco 
Serrano,  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  the  school  of  the  Spanish 
Jews  in  Amsterdam.  The  translation  is  made  with 
great  diligence  and  care. 

(i)  Acosta's  translation  of  the  historical  books,  or 
Conjecturas  sagradas  sobre  los  Prophetas  pj'iinores,  co- 
legidos  de  los  mas  celebres  expositores.  .  .  .  En  Leyden, 
en  casa  de  Thomas  van  Geel  (Anno  1711,  4to).  This 
translation  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
To  each  verse  a  paraphrase  is  added  in  place  of  a  com- 
mentarv. 
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(k)  Bihlia  en  dos  Colunas  Ilehr.  y  Espan.  Amster- 
dam, en  casa  y  a  costa  de  Joseph  Jacob,  y  Abraham  de 
Salmon  Proops  (Anno  17G2,  fol. ).  This  is,  according 
to  Le  Long,  an  "  editio  optima,  s|)lendida  et  ajstiraata." 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  a  Ko- 
man  Catholic  divine  undertook  to  give  his  Spanish 
countrymen  a  new  translation,  together  with  the  Latin 
and  a  commentary.  The  author  of  this  Bible -work 
(which  was  published  at  Madrid,  1794,  in  19  parts)  was 
Phil.  Scio  de  S.  Miguel.  The  translation  of  Scio  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  prints  it  since  1828.  The  latest  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Test,  is  that  by  the  bishop  of  Astorga, 
Fel.  de  Torres  Amat  (Madrid,  1837), 

5.  Besides  these  translations,  we  may  also  mention, 
under  the  head  of  Romanic  versions,  the  New  Test.,  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms  in  Catalan,  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  provinces  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia.  See  Kosenmiiller,  Ilandbuch 
der  hiblischen  Literatar,  iv,  268  sq. ;  Le  Long,  Bihl.  Sac. 
i,  180  sq.;  Simon  [Richard],  Hist.  Cril.  du  V.  T.  liv.  ii, 
ch.  xix,  p.  311 ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Heb.  iv.  137;  Baumgarten, 
Nachrichten  von  mei-kwiirdigen  Biichern,  ix,  204  sq. ;  the 
art. "  Romanische  Bibellibersetzungen"  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Enci/Ho]). ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  de?-  heil.  Schriften  des  N.  Test. 
(.5th  ed. Brunswick,  1874), p. 217, 229 ;  Biblioth.  Bib.  (ibid. 
1752),  p.  161  sq. ;  Index  Bibliorum  (Hate),  p.  41.    (B.  P.) 

Romanism  is  the  system  of  Church  government 
which  makes  the  pope  the  one  head  and  centre  of 
Christendom,  with  those  doctrines  and  practices  which 
are  erroneously  maintained  as  subsidiary  to  that  head- 
ship. Thus  the  dogmas  of  papal  infallibility,  of  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  seven  sacraments,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  system  of  indulgences  are  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  known  as  supports  of 
the  papal  power.  They  are  therefore  considered  as 
parts  of  Romanism. 

Again,  Romanism  may  be  used  to  describe  the  char- 
acter of  Latin  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  Teu- 
tonic Christianity.  The  former  has  a  stricter  sacer- 
dotalism, more  direction  to  the  conscience,  and  in  its 
subjects  more  implicit  obedience,  greater  trustfulness, 
less  of  private  judgment  and  of  freedom,  an  inferior 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  (perhaps  it  must  be 
added)  a  less  keen  sense  of  truth.  There  are  also  a  more 
rigid  ecclesiasticism,  maintained  bj'  a  celibate  clergy 
subject  to  a  foreign  spiritual  head  ;  a  fuller  ritual ;  and  a 
statelier  ceremonial.  This  assumption  of  power,  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  submission  to  it,  on  the  other,  ne- 
cessitate the  keepiiig  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  we  tbor'tfnie  find  Romanism  to  be  the  foe  of 
intelligence,  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  action. 
It  is  a  system  craftily  devised  for  the  usurpation  by  the 
few  of  the  rights  of  the  many.  See  Bib.  Sacra,  i,  139  ; 
ii,  451,  757;  viii,  64;  xix,  432;  Blunt,  Theol.  Diet.; 
Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines;  Marriott,  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs ;  Meth. 
Qiiar.  Rev.  Oct.  1854;  April,  1855,  1856;  Jan.  1877; 
Palmer,  Errors  of  Romanism;  Whatelv,  Essays  on  Ro- 
manism.    See  Popery. 

Romann,  Albrkciit  Nathanael,  a  convert  from 
Judaism  and  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was  born 
Nov.  3,  1819,  at  Kobylin,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Rawicz,  afterwards  at 
Lissa,  and  then  at  Breslau,  where  he  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attending  the  lectures  at  the  university.  In 
the  latter  place  he  fell  in  with  the  so-called  Reform 
party,  and  became  a  most  zealous  pupil  of  the  late  cele- 
brated rabbi  Dr.  Geiger,  who  was  then  flourishing  at 
Breslau.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  in  a  Jewish  industrial  school  in  that  city. 
Having  exchanged  his  strict  rabbinical  orthodoxy  for 
the  hollowness  of  Reform  Judaism,  he  was  in  a  state — 
unsatisfied,  perplexed,  and  longing  for  something  bet- 
ter and  more  substantial— from  which  he  was  relieved 


through  the  acquaintance  with  Teichler  and  Caro,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Berlin  Society,  and  especially  with  Mr. 
Cerf,  of  the  Scotch  Society.  Although  at  first  vehe- 
mently opposing  them,  he  finally  submitted  to  his  con- 
viction, and  on  Nov.  28,  1847,  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Reformed  Church  by  the  Rev.  Consistorialrath  Wach- 
ler,  Mr.  Cerf,  Prof.  Dr.  Oehler,  and  the  general  superin- 
tendent Dr.  Hahn  being  his  sponsors.  He  now  resolved 
to  qualify  himself  as  a  Christian  schoolmaster,  and  to  ef- 
fect this  the  Rev.  C.  Richter  kindly  received  him  into  his 
own  house  at  Rankam  ;  and  after  having  passed  his  ex- 
amination at  the  seminary  in  Breslau,  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  sclioolmaster  in  Ziegenhals,  near  Neisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  the  year  1851  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartmann,  senior  missionary  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  at  Breslau.  His  time  of  probation  being 
over,  he  was  admitted  to  the  society's  college  at  Lon- 
don for  further  instruction  in  divinity  and  the  English 
language,  and  returned  in  1854  as  a  missionary  to  Bres- 
lau. In  1868  he  was  removed  to  Berlin  to  take  charge 
of  the  mission  there  by  the  side  of  Prof.  Dr.  Cassel. 
For  three  years  he  was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
his  Master  in  that  city,  and  died  Aug.  15,  1871.  See 
Jewis/i  Intelli(/e7icer,  1871,  p.  247  sq. ;  Dibre  Emeth,  oder 
Stimmen  der  Wahrheit,  1871,  p.  161  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Romano,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  in 
the  16th  century.  His  grandfather  was  the  famous 
Elias  Levita  (q.  v.),  who  instructed  him  while  in  Ger- 
many. He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Venice  he  tried 
to  bring  his  brother  back  into  the  fold  of  the  syna- 
gogue, in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  became  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
baptized  in  1551.  For  a  long  time  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  Rome.  In  1561.  pope  Pius  IV 
sent  him  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Copts,  together  with 
Roderich,  a  member  of  his  order.  He  translated  Giov. 
Bruno's  catechism,  which  was  written  against  the  Ori- 
ental heretics,  into  three  Shemitic  languages,  and  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  circulated  in  the  East. 
He  died  at  Rome,  March  3, 1580.  See  Delitzsch,  KiinsI, 
Wissenschaft  u.Jvdenthum,  p.  291  sq.;  Phil.  Alegambe, 
De  Scriptor.  Soc.  Jesv,  p.  225  sq. ;  R.  Simon,  Bibl.  Se- 
lecta,  i,  148 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  356.     (B.  P.) 

Romano,  Jehudah  Leone,  bkn-^Moses,  of  Rome, 
was  born  about  the  year  1292.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
king  Robert  of  Naples,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  He  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  literature,  and  translated  the  philosoph- 
ical writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
others  for  his  coreligionists.  He  also  wrote  Elucidations 
on  passages  of  the  Bible  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point, excerpts  of  which  have  been  published  in  Im- 
raanuel  of  Rome's  Commentary  on  Prorerbs  (  Naples, 
1486).  The  date  of  Romano's  death  is  not  known.  Most 
of  his  writings  are  still  in  MS.  in  Rome,  Florence,  Paris, 
Munich,  Oxford,  and  London.  See  Flirst,  Bibl.  .hid.  iii, 
165  sq. ;  Delitzsch,  A"e/?;s/,  Wissenschaft  ii.  Jiuknthum, 
p.  257  ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Stofico  deyli  A  vtori  Ebrei, 
p. 277  (Germ.transl.) ;  GnU7,,Gesch.d.Jiiden  (Leips.  1873), 
vii,  298  sq. ;  more  especially  Zunz,  .fehiida  b.-Moses  Ro- 
mano, reprinted  in  Geiger's  Wissenschaftl.  Zeitschr.fiir 
jiid.  Theoloffie  (Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1836),  ii,  321- 
330;  and  Steinschneider,  Giudu  Romano,  Notizia  es- 
tratta  del  giorn.  Romano  II  Buonarotti,  Gennaio,  1870 
(Roma,  1870),  mentioned  in  Kayserling's  Bibliothek  jii- 
discher  Kanzelredner,  ii,  Bcilage,  p.  14  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Romans,  Episti.e  to  the.  This  is  naturally 
placed  first  among  the  epistles  in  the  New  Test.,  both 
on  account  of  its  comparative  length  and  its  impor- 
tance. It  claims  our  interest  more  than  the  otiier  di- 
dactic epistles  of  Paul,  because  it  is  more  systematic, 
and  because  it  explains  especially  that  truth  which 
subsequently  became  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
viz.  righteousness  through  faith.      ( In   the  following 
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account  we  largely  adopt  the  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

I.  Authorship. — Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
that  it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  nut  go  beyond  condemn- 
ing the  last  two  chapters  as  spurious.  But  while  the 
epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pauline 
authorship,  the  external  testimony  in  its  favor  is  not 
inconsiderable.  The  reference  to  Rom.  ii,  4  in  2  Pet. 
iii,  15  is  indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  of 
James,  again  (ii,  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to  perversions 
of  Paul's  language  and  doctrine  which  has  several 
points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  but 
this  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  oral  rather  than 
the  written  teaching  of  the  apostle,  as  the  dates  seem 
to  require.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers to  cite  the  New-Test,  writers  by  name,  but  marked 
passages  from  the  Romans  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i,  29-32  in  Clem. 
Cor.  XXXV,  and  Rom.  xiv,  10,  12,  in  Polyc.  Phil.  vi). 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly  cited  by  the  elder 
quoted  in  Irenreus  (iv,  27,  2, '•  ideo  Paulum  dixisse;" 
comp.  Rom.  xi,  21, 17),  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (c.  ix;  comp.  Rom.  iii,  21  fol. ; 
V,  20),  and  by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  23 ;  comp.  Rom. 
iv,  10,  11,  and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  Melito's 
treatise  On  the  fle.uring  of  Faith  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  epistle  (see,  however.  Gal.  iii,  2,  3).  It  has 
a  place,  moreover,  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in  the 
Syriac  and  Old -Latin  versions.  Nor  have  we  the 
testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  Tiie  epistle  was 
commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  b_y  the  heretics  of 
the  subapostolic  age :  bj'  the  Ophites  (Hippol.  Adv.  Hmr. 
p.  99 ;  comp.  Rom.  i,  20-20),  by  Basilides  {ihid.  p.  238  ; 
comp.  Rom.  viii,  19,  22,  and  v,  13,  14),  by  Valentinus 
(ihid.  p.  195;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  11),  by  the  Valentinians 
Heracleon  and  Ptolemajus  (Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
p.  335,  340),  and  perhaps  also  by  Tatian  ((?/•«<.  c.  iv ; 
comp.  Rom.  i,  20),  besides  being  included  in  Marcion's 
Canon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  V,  1 ;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  18),  and  by  Athe- 
nagoras  (p.  13  ;  comp.  Rom.  xii,  1 ;  p.  37  ;  comp.  Rom.  i, 
24)  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (Ad  A  utol.  p.  79;  comp. 
Kom.  ii,  6  fol.;  p.  126;  comp.  Rom.  xiii,  7,  8);  and  is 
quoted  frequently  and  b}'  name  by  Irenajus,  Tertullian, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (  see  Kirch hofer,  Quellen, 
p.  198,  and  especially  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  passim). 

II.  Integritij.  —  This  has  not  been  so  unanimously 
admitted  as  the  genuineness.  With  the  exception  of 
Marcion's  authorities,  indeed,  who  probably  tampered 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  epistles  as  he  did  with 
those  of  the  gospels,  and  who  considered  the  last  two 
chapters  of  this  epistle  spurious,  all  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  contain  the  epistle  as  we  have  it:  it  is  in 
modern  times  that  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  concluding  portion.  By  Heumann 
the  epistle  was  considered  to  have  originally  ended  with 
eh.  xi;  ch.  xii-xv  being  a  distinct  production,  though 
likewise  addressed  to  the  Romans,  and  ch.  xvi  a  sort 
of  postscript  to  the  two.  Semler  (17G2)  confined  his 
(lotd)ts  to  ch.  XV  and  xvi,  the  former  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  private  encyclical  for  the  use  of  the  breth- 
ren whom  tlie  bearers  of  the  larger  epistle  sliould  meet 
on  tlieir  way  to  Rome,  the  latter  as  a  catalogue  of  per- 
.sons  to  be  saluted  on  the  same  journey.  Schulz  (1829) 
supposed  that  ch.  xvi  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians 
from  Rome,  and  Schott  that  it  is  made  up  of  fragments 
from  a  short  epistle  written  by  Paul  wlien  at  Corinth 
to  an  Asiatic  (^liurch.  Baur  has  more  recently  (183()) 
followed  on  the  same  side;  but.  as  usual,  on  merelv  in- 
ternal grounds,  and  in  favor  of  his  iieculiar  theory  of 
the  relation  of  the  parties  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  the 
apostolic  age.  'I'hese  various  hypotheses  have  long 
passed  into  oblivion;  and  by  all  recent  critics  of  note 


the  last  two  chapters  have  been  restored  to  their  place 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  epistle. 

With  greater  semblance  of  reason  has  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  been 
questioned.  Schmidt  and  Reiche  consider  it  not  to  be 
genuine.  In  this  doxology  the  anacolouthical  and  un- 
connected style  causes  some  surprise,  and  the  whole  has 
been  deemed  to  be  out  of  its  place  (vers.  26  and  27). 
The  arguments  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reiche,  are  met  and  refuted  by 
Eritzsche  (Rom.  vol.  i,  p.  xxxv).  Such  defects  of  style 
may  easily  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
apostle  hastened  to  the  conclusion,  but  would  be  quite 
inexplicable  in  additions  of  a  copyist  who  had  time  for 
calm  consideration.  The  same  words  occur  in  difterent 
passages  of  the  epistle,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  indicates  an  interpi)lation. 
In  the  Codex  I,  in  most  of  the  Codices  Minusculi,  as  well 
as  in  Chrysostom,  the  words  occur  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xiv.  In  the  codices  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  in  the  Syrian 
translation,  this  doxology  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xvi.  lu  Codex  A  it  occurs  in  both  places;  while  in 
Codex  D**  the  words  are  wanting  entirely,  and  they 
seem  not  to  fit  into  either  of  the  two  places.  If  the 
doxology  be  put  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xiv,  Paul 
seems  to  promise  to  those  Christians  weak  in  faith,  of 
whom  he  had  spoken,  a  confirmation  of  their  belief. 
But  it  seems  unfit  in  this  connection  to  call  the  Gos- 
pel an  eternal  mystery,  and  the  doxology  seems  here 
to  interrupt  the  connection  between  ch.  xiv  and  xv; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi  it  seems  to  be  super- 
fluous, since  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced  already 
in  ver.  24.  We,  however,  say  that  this  latter  circum- 
stance need  not  have  prevented  the  apostle  from  allow- 
ing his  animated  feelings  to  burst  forth  in  a  doxology, 
especially  at  the  conclusion  of  an  epistle  which  treated 
amply  on  the  mystery  of  redemption.  We  find  an 
analogous  instance  in  Eph.  xxiii,  27,  where  a  doxology 
occurs  after  the  mystery  of  salvation  had  been  mention- 
ed. We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  doxology  is 
rightly  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi,  and  that  it 
was  in  some  codices  erroneously  transposed  to  the  con- 
clusion of  ch.  xiv,  because  the  copyist  considered  the 
blessing  in  xvi,  24  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of  the  epis- 
tle. In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  observe  that 
the  same  codices  in  which  the  doxology  occurs  in  ch. 
xvi  either  omit  the  blessing  altogether  or  place  it  after 
the  doxology.     (See  §  iv,  7  below.) 

III.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. — The  date  of  this 
epistle  is  fixed  with  more  absolute  certainty  and  with- 
in narrower  limits  than  that  of  anj'  other  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles. The  following  considerations  determine  the  time 
of  writing.  First.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations 
point  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchrere,  one  of  the 
port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  1,  2).  (2.)  Gaius,  in  whose  house  Paul  was  lodged 
at  the  time  (ver.  23),  is  probably  the  person  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
in  1  Cor.  i,  14,  though  the  name  was  very  common. 
(3.)  Erastus,  here  designated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city" 
(oiKovof-ioQ,  ver.  23,  A.  V.  "chamberlain"),  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  coimection  with  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv,  20; 
see  also  Acts  xix,  22).  Secondly.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we  have  no 
liesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts  xx, 
3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following  the  apostle's 
long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
epistle  was  written.  For  Paul,  when  he  wrote  tlie  let- 
ter, was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  contributions  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (xv,  25-27),  and  a 
comparison  with  Acts  xx,  22;  xxiv,  17;  and  also  1  Cor. 
xvi,  4;  2  Cor.  viii,  1,  2;  ix,  1  s().,  shows  that  he  was  so 
engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley,  llor(e 
Paulince,  ch.  ii,  §  1.)  Moreover,  in  this  epistle  he  de- 
clares his  intention  of  visiting  the  Romans  after  he  has 
been  at  Jerusalem  (xv,  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his 
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design  at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual  no- 
tice in  Acts  xix,  21. 

The  epistle,  then,  was  written  from  Corinth  during 
Paul's  third  missionary  journe}',  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acts.  On  this 
occasion  he  remained  three  months  in  Greece  (Acts  xx, 
3).  When  he  left,  the  sea  was  already  navigable,  for 
he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Jerusalem  when  he 
was  obliged  to  change  his  plans.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  have  been  late  in  the  spring,  because,  after 
passing  through  Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Je- 
rusalem by  Pentecost  (xx,  16).  It  was  therefore  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written.  According  to  the  most 
probable  svstem  of  chronology,  this  would  be  the  win- 
ter of  A.d!  54-55. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in  chrono- 
logical connection  with  the  epistles  to  the  (ialatians 
and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
within  the  twelve  months  preceding.  The  First  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  was  written  before  Paul  left  Eph- 
esus,  the  Second  from  Macedonia  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Corinth,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  (ialatians  most 
probably  either  in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at 
Corinth,  i.  e.  after  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though 
the  date  of  the  Galatian  epistle  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain. See  Galatians,  Epistle  to  thk.  We  shall 
have  to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  con- 
temporaneous epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a  much  great- 
er resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other  of  Raid's 
epistles.  They  are  at  once  the  most  intense  and  most 
varied  in  feeling  and  expression — if  we  may  so  say,  the 
most  Pauline  of  all  Paul's  epistles.  When  Baur  ex- 
cepts these  four  epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing 
Raid's  name  {Paulits,  cler  Aposiel),  this  is  a  mere  cari- 
cature of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  errone- 
ous exaggeration  is  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of  this  pe- 
riod— Raul's  third  missionary  journey — have  a  charac- 
ter and  an  intensitj'  peculiarly  their  own,  correspond- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  apostle's  outward  and 
inward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  For 
the  special  characteristics  of  this  group  of  epistles,  see 
a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Journitl 
of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil,  iii,  289. 

IV.  Occasion  and  Object  of  Wi~iting. — These  evident- 
ly grew  out  of  the  position  and  character  of  the  persons 
addressed,  and  therefore  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  and  of  the  apostle's  purposes  with  re- 
lation to  it. 

1.  The  opinions  concerning  the  rjenend  design  of  this 
letter  differ  according  to  the  various  suppositions  of 
those  who  think  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was  sup- 
plied by  the  occasion,  or  the  supposition  that  the  apos- 
tle selected  his  subject  only  after  an  opportunity  for 
writing  was  offered.  In  earlier  times  the  latter  opin- 
ion prevailed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Luther,  Melancthon,  CaU'in.  In  more  re- 
cent times  the  other  opinion  has  generally  been  advo- 
cated, as,  for  instance,  by  Hug,  Eichhorn,  and  Flatt. 
Many  writers  suppose  that  the  debates  mentioned  in 
ch.  xiv  and  xv  called  forth  this  epistle.  Hug,  there- 
fore, is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle 
was  to  set  forth  the  following  proposition :  Jercs  ami 
Gentiles  have  equal  claim  to  the  kinr/dom  of  God.  Ac- 
cording to  Eichhorn,  the  Roman  Jews,  being  exasper- 
ated against  the  disciples  of  Paul,  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate that  Judaism  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind;  consequently  Eichhorn  supposes  that  tlie  po- 
lemics of  Raul  were  not  directed  against  Judaizing  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  (ialatians, 
but  rather  against  Judaism  itself.  This  opinion  is  also 
maintained  by  De  Wette  (Kinleiturifj  ins  Neue  Testa- 
ment, 4th  ed.  §  138),     According  to  Credner  (^Eirdeitung,  I 


§  141),  the  intention  of  the  apostle  was  to  render  the 
lioman  congregation  favorably  disposed  before  his  ar- 
rival in  the  chief  metropolis,  and  he  therefore  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  tlie  evil  rejjorts  sjiread  concerning 
himself  l)y  zealously  Judaizing  Christians  were  errone- 
ous. This  opinion  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  Baur, 
who  supposes  that  the  real  object  of  this  letter  is  men- 
tioned only  in  ch.ix-xi.  According  to  Baur,  tlie  Judaiz- 
ing zealots  were  displeased  tliat  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Paul  such  numbers  of  Cientiles  entered  the  kingdom 
of  God  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  appear  as  the  Messianic 
people.  Baur  supposes  that  these  Judaizcrs  are  more 
especially  refuted  in  ch.  ix-xi,  after  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  first  eight  chapters  that  it  was  in  general  incor- 
rect to  consider  one  people  better  than  anotlier,  and  that 
all  had  equal  claims  to  be  justified  by  faith.  Against 
the  opinion  that  the  apostle,  in  writing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  had  this  particular  polemical  aim,  it  has 
been  justly  observed  by  Rlickert  (in  the  2d  ed.  of  his 
Commentar),  Olshausen,  and  De  Wette  that  the  apos- 
tle himself  states  that  his  epistle  had  a  general  scope. 
Raul  says  in  the  introduction  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wish  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  himself  com- 
forted by  that  faith  (i,  VI).  He  adds  (ver.  1(5)  that  he 
was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  chief  city  by  ex- 
ternal obstacles  only.  He  says  that  he  had  written  to 
the  Roman  Christians  in  fulfilment  of  his  vocation  as 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Tlie  journey  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  the  external  occasion  of  the 
epistle.  Paul  made  use  of  this  opportunity  by  sending 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  vvrit- 
ing,  having  been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Rome. 
Paul  had  many  friends  in  Rome  who  commuincated  with 
him;  consequently  he  was  the  more  induced  to  address 
the  Romans,  although  he  manifested  some  hesitation  in 
doing  so  (xv,  15).  These  circumstances  exercised  some 
influence  as  well  on  the  form  as  on  the  contents  of  the 
letter;  so  that,  for  instance,  its  contents  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  F^pistle  to  the  Ephesians,  although  this 
also  lias  a  general  scope. 

2.  The  immediate  circumstances  under  which  the  epis- 
tle was  written  were  these.  Paul  had  long  purposed 
visiting  Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing 
also  to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i,9-I3;  xv,  22-29). 
For  the  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  carrying 
out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jerusalem  with  the 
alms  of  the  (ientile  Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the  lack  of 
his  personal  teaching.  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  neigh- 
boring Church  of  Cenchreag,  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Rome  (xvi.  1-2),  and  probably  conveyed  the  letter. 
The  body  of  the  epistle  was  written  at  the  apostle's  dic- 
tation by  Tertius  (ver.  22);  but  perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology  that  it  was 
added  by  the  apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  we 
gather  from  other  epistles  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the  letter,  and 
frequently  also  to  impress  some  important  truth  more 
strongly  on  his  readers. 

3.  Tlie  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved  in 
obscurity  (see  Mangold,  Die  Anfdnge  der  i-omisch^n  Ge- 
meinde  [Alarb.  186(5]).  If  it  had  been  founded  by  Pe- 
ter, according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  letters 
written  by  Paul  from  Rome  would  ailmit  of  no  expla- 
nation. It  Is  equally  clear  that  no  other  apostle  was 
the  founder.  In  this  very  epistle,  and  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  mention  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome, 
the  a|)ostle  declares  that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on 
another  man's  foundation  (xv,  20),  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he 
speaks  of  the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  his  share 
as  the  apostle  of  the  (ientiles  (i,  13),  with  an  evident 
reference  to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labor  between 
himself  and  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  7-9.     More- 
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over,  when  he  declares  his  ^vish  to  impart  some  spiritual 
gift  (xdpiff/^ia)  to  them,  "that  they  might  be  estab- 
lished" (i,  U),  this  implies  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
visited  by  an  apostle,  and  that  Paul  contemplated  sup- 
plying the  defect,  as  was  done  by  Peter  and  John  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  churches  founded  by  Philip 
in  Samaria  (Acts  viii,  14-17).  See  Peter  {the  Apostle). 
The  statement  in  the  Clementines  (Horn,  i,  §  G)  that 
the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome  during  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord  is  evidently  a  fiction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  romance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  the  foundation  of  this  Church  dates  very  far  back. 
Paul  in  this  epistle  salutes  certain  believers  resident  in 
Kome— Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Junianus?)— adding 
that  they  were  distinguished  among  the  apostles,  and 
that  they  were  converted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi, 
7),  for  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
rendered  somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the 
relative  pronouns.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  Ro- 
mans, "both  Jews  and  proselytes,"  present  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (oi  iTrtSt]ixovvre(:  'Pwjumoi,  'lovSaloi  re 
Kai  Trpo(T)]KvToi,  Acts  ii,  10),  carried  back  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  (lospel  may  have 
first  reached  the  imperial  city  through  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  viii.  4 ;  xi,  19).  At 
all  events,  a  close  and  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of 
commerce,  in  which  they  became  more  and  more  en- 
grossed as  their  national  hopes  declined,  and  b}-^  the 
custom  of  repairing  regularly  to  their  sacred  festivals 
at  Jerusalem.  Again,  the  imperial  edicts  alternately 
banishing  and  recalling  the  Jews  (com p.  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Claudius,  Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  5,  3,  with  Sueto- 
nius, Claud.  25)  must  have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and 
flow  of  migration  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the 
case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii,  2 ;  see  Paley, 
Hor.  Paul.  c.  ii,  §  2)  probably  represents  a  numerous 
class  through  whose  means  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
promulgated  in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis. 
At  first  we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
there  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollos  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  1-3).  As  time  advanced  and  better-instructed 
teachers  arrived,  the  clouds  would  gradually  clear  away, 
till  at  length  the  appearance  of  the  great  apostle  him- 
self at  Rome  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which  still 
hung  about  the  Roman  Church.  Long  after  Christian- 
ity had  taken  up  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  Ju- 
daism in  Rome,  heathen  statesmen  and  writers  still 
persisted  in  confounding  the  one  with  the  other  (see 
Merivale,  Hitst.  of  Rome,  vi,  278,  etc.). 

4.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  tlie  time  when  Paul  wrote.  Did  the 
apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a  Gentile  communit)',  or,  if 
the  two  elements  were  combined,  was  one  or  other  pre- 
domiuant  so  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church  ? 
Either  extreme  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  Baur, 
for  instance,  asserting  that  Paul  was  writing  to  Jewish 
Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Roman  Church 
consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles.  We  are  naturally 
led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  intermediate  position. 
Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  though 
Gentiles,  had  passed  through  a  phase  of  Jewish  prose- 
lytism.  This  will  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  epistle,  but  not  all.  It  is  more  probable  tliat  Paid 
addressetl  a  mixed  Church  of  .lews  and  Gentiles,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  certaiidy  passages  wliich  impl}'  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Christian- 
ity. The  use  of  the  second  person  in  addressing  the 
Jews  (ch.  ii  and  iii)  is  clearly  not  assumed  merely  for 
argumentative  purposes,  but  applies  to  a  portion  at  least 
of  those  into  whose  hands  the  letter  would  fall.     The 


constant  appeals  to  the  authority  of  "  the  law"  may  in 
many  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  education 
of  the  (ientile  believers  (so  Jowett,  ii,  22),  but  some- 
times they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to  admit  of  this 
explanation  (Rom.  iii,  19;  vii,  1).  In  ch.  vii  Paul  ap- 
pears to  be  addressing  Jews,  as  those  who,  like  himself, 
had  once  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  law,  but  had 
been  delivered  from  it  in  Christ  (see  especially  verses 
4  and  6).  And  when  in  xi,  13  he  says,  "  I  am  speaking 
to  you  —  the  Gentiles,"  this  very  limiting  expression 
"  the  Gentiles"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyze  the  list  of  names  in  ch.  xvi,  and 
assume  that  this  list  approximately  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  Roman  Church  (an 
assimiption  at  least  not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  It  is  true  that  Marj',  or  rather  IMariam 
(xvi,  6),  is  the  only  strictly  Jewish  name.  But  this 
fact  is  not  worth  the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr. 
Jowett  (ii,  27) ;  for  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  3)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii,  2,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met  in 
their  house  was  probably  of  the  same  nation.  Androni- 
cus and  Junia  (or  Junias?  ver.  7)  are  called  Paul's  kins- 
men. The  same  term  is  applied  to  Herodion  (ver.  11). 
These  persons,  then,  must  have  been  Jews,  whether 
"  kinsmen"  is  taken  in  the  wider  or  the  more  restricted 
sense.  The  name  Apelles  (ver.  10),  though  a  heathen 
name  also,  was  most  commonly  borne  by  Jews,  as  ap- 
pears from  Horace  {Sat.  I,  v,  100).  If  the  Aristobulus 
of  ver.  10  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  house, 
as  seems  probable,  we  have  also  in  "  the  household  of 
Aristobulus"  several  Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers mentioned  in  these  salutations  were  -Jews,  even 
supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element  in 
the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The  captives 
carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis.  See  Rojie.  Since 
that  time  they  had  largely  increased.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  hear  of  above  8000  resident  Jews  at- 
taching themselves  to  a  Jewish  embassy  which  appealed 
to  this  emperor  (.Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  11, 1).  The  same 
emperor  gave  them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  al- 
lowed them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caiiim,  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  Paul 
wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Judaism, 
echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace  {Ep.  ii,  1,  156) 
respecting  the  Greeks  —  "Victi  victoribus  leges  dede- 
runt"  (Seneca,  in  Augustine,  I>e  Civ.  Dei,\i,  11).  The 
bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  indignant  complaints  of 
Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  through  Roman 
society  are  well  known  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  44;  Juvenal, 
Sat.  xiv,  96).  These  converts  to  Judaism  were  mostly 
women.  Such  proselytes  formed  at  that  period  the 
point  of  coalescence  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Among  the  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
there  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul  two  parties.  The 
congregated  apostles  had  decreed,  according  to  Acts  xv, 
that  the  converts  from  paganism  were  not  bound  to 
keep  the  ritual  lavvs  of  Moses.  There  were,  however, 
many  converts  from  Judaism  who  were  disinclined  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  appealed 
erroneously  to  the  authority  of  James  (Gal.  ii,  9;  comp. 
Acts  xxi,  25);  they  claimed  also  the  authority  of  Peter 
in  their  favor.  Such  converts  from  Judaism,  mentioned 
in  the  other  epistles,  who  continued  to  observe  the  ritual 
laws  of  Moses  were  not  prevalent  in  Rome:  Baur,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  this  Ebionitic  tendency  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  all  Christian  congregations,  Rome  not  ex- 
cepted. He  thinks  that  the  conv^erts  from  Judaism 
were  then  so  numerous  that  all  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Judaizing  opinions  of  the  majority  (comp. 
Baur,  Ahhandluiif/  iihei-  Zwech  und  Veranlassung  des 
Romerhriefs,  m  the  Tiibinger  Zeitschrift.\9?)Q).  How- 
ever, Neander  has  also  shown  that  the  Judaizing  ten- 
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dency  did  not  prevail  in  the  Roman  Church  (com p. 
Neander,  Pflunzmiy  ckr  chrisliicln'n  Kirclie  [3d  ed.],  p. 
388).  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  ch.  xvi,  Paul  hail  many  friends  at 
Rome.  Baur  removes  this  objection  only  by  declaring 
ch.  xvi  to  be  spurious.  He  appeals  to  ch.  xiv  in  order 
to  prove  that  there  were  Ebionitic  Christians  at  Rome : 
it  appears,  however,  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  ch. 
xiv  were  by  no  means  strictly  Judaizing  zealots,  wish- 
ing to  overrule  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some 
scrupulous  converts  from  Judaism,  upon  whom  the  oth- 
ers looked  down  contemptuously.  There  were,  indeed, 
some  disagreements  between  the  Christians  in  Rome. 
This  is  evident  from  xv,  6-9,  and  xi,  17,  18:  these  de- 
bates, however,  were  not  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  among 
the  Galatians  ;  otherwise  the  apostle  could  scarcely  have 
praised  the  congregation  at  Rome  as  he  does  in  ch.  i,  8, 
\i,  and  xv,  14.  From  ch.  xvi,  17-20  we  infer  that  the 
Judaizers  had  endeavored  to  tind  admittance,  but  with 
little  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church  must 
necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a  Gentile  Church ; 
and  the  language  of  the  epistle  bears  out  this  supposi- 
tion. It  is  professedly  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
that  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans  (i,  5).  He  hopes  to 
have  some  fruit  among  them,  as  he  had  among  the 
other  Gentiles  (ver.  13).  Later  on  in  the  epistle  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the  third  person,  as  if  addressing 
(ientiles :  "  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Isra- 
elites," etc.  (ix,  3,  4).  Again  :  "  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  them  is  that  thej'  might  be  saved'"  (x,  1 ; 
the  right  reading  is  v-rrip  avriLv.  not  vTtip  tov  'InpatjX, 
as  in  the  Received  Text).  Comp.  also  xi,  23,  25,  and 
especially  xi,  30:  "For  as  ye  in  times  past  did  not  be- 
lieve God,  ...  so  did  these  also  (i.  e.  the  Jews)  now 
not  believe,"  etc.  In  all  these  passages  Paul  clearly 
addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not,  for  the 
most  part,  native  Romans.  Strange  as  the  paradox 
appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin, 
Church.  It  is  clearly  established  that  the  earl}'  Latin 
versions  of  the  New  Test,  were  made  not  for  the  use  of 
Rome,  but  for  the  provinces,  especially  Africa  (West- 
cott.  Canon,  p.  2(59).  All  the  literature  of  the  early 
Roman  Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  Greek  (see  Milmau, 
Latin  Christianity,  i,  27).  In  accordance  with  these 
facts,  we  find  that  a  verj'  large  proportion  of  the  names 
in  the  salutations  of  this  epistle  are  Greek  names;  while 
of  the  exceptions.  Priscilla,  Aquila,  and  Jnnia  (or  Ju- 
nias),  were  certainly  Jews;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ru- 
fus,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is  the  same  mentioned  in 
Mark  xv,  21.  Julia  was  probably  a  dependent  of  the 
imperial  household,  and  derived  her  name  accordingly. 
The  only  Roman  names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e. 
Ampliatus)  and  Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
but  their  names  are  of  late  growth,  and  certainh'  do  not 
point  to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  therefore  from 
the  Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely  drawn. 
The  Greeks  formed  a  very  consideral)le  fraction  of  the 
whole  people  of  Rome.  They  were  the  most  busy  and 
adventurous,  and  also  the  most  intelligent  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  societj'.  The  influence  which  they 
were  acquiring  by  their  luimbers  and  versatilitj'  is  a 
constant  theme  of  reproach  in  the  Roman  philosopher 
and  satirist  (Juvenal,  iii,  GO-80;  vi,  18^;  Tacitus,  De 
Oi-at.  29).  They  complain  that  the  national  character 
is  undermined,  that  the  whole  city  has  become  Greek. 
Speaking  the  language  of  international  intercourse,  and 
brought  by  tlieir  restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign 
religions,  the  Greeks  had  larger  opportunities  than  oth- 
ers of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  truths  of  the 


Gospel;  while,  at  the  same  time,  holding  more  loosely 
to  traditional  beliefs,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
inquiring,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome  these 
truths  when  they  came  in  tlieir  way.  At  all  events, 
for  whatever  reason,  tlie  (ientile  converts  at  Rome  were 
Greeks,  not  Romans;  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  the  Syriac  Pe- 
shito  that  this  letter  was  written  "  in  the  Latin  tongue" 
(nixm-).  Every  line  in  the  epistle  bespeaks  an  orig- 
inal. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  probat)le  rank  and  station 
of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the  names  in  the 
list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  approximate  answer. 
These  names  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  and 
lower  grades  of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in 
the  columbaria  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early 
Roman  emjierors  (see  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil. 
iv,  57).  It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they 
were  the  same  persons;  but,  at  all  events,  the  identity 
of  names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the  petty 
officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
the  imperial  palace,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  the  Gos- 
pel would  first  find  a  firm  footing.  To  this  last  class 
allusion  is  made  in  Phil,  iv,  22,  "  they  that  are  of  Cic- 
sar's  household."  From  these  it  would  gradually  work 
upwards  and  downwards;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
respect  of  rank  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  that  "  not  many  wise,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,"  were  called  (1  Cor.  i,  26). 

It  seems  probable,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This  fact 
finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true  or  false, 
which  represents  Peter  and  Paid  as  presiding  at  the 
same  time  over  the  Church  at  Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  ii,  25 ;  Irenaius,  iii,  3).  Possibly,  also,  t  he 
discrepancies  in  the  lists  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome 
may  find  a  solution  (Pearson,  Minor  Theol.  Works, 
ii,  449;  Bunseu,  Hipjtnlyfus,  i,  44)  in  the  joint  episco- 
pate of  Liims  and  Cletus — the  one  ruling  over  the  Jew- 
ish, the  other  over  the  Gentile,  congregation  of  the  me- 
tropolis. If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant testimony  to  the  view  here  maintained,  though  we 
cannot  suppose  that  in  Paul's  time  the  two  elements  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  distinct  organizations. 

5.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church  ex- 
plains the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should  exj)ect  to  find 
not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a  single  form  of  er- 
ror, but  the  coincidence  of  different  and  opposing  forms. 
The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend  not  specially  with  Ju- 
daism, nor  specially  with  heathenism,  but  with  both  to- 
gether. It  was  therefore  the  business  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing  difhculties  and  to  hold 
out  a  meeting-point  in  the  Gospel.  This  is  exactly 
what  Paul  does  in  the  Eiiistle  to  the  Romans,  and  what, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  well  enabled 
to  do.  He  was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  commu- 
nity which  had  not  been  founded  by  himself,  and  with 
which  he  had  liad  no  direct  intercourse.  Again,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts,  or  settle  any  controversies,  then  rife  in 
the  Roman  Ciiurch.  There  were  therefore  no  disturb- 
ing influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  or 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  lierange  a  general  and  S3'S- 
tematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  importance  of  the 
metropolitan  Church,  which  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked even  by  an  uninspired  teacher,  naturally  pointed 
it  out  to  the  apostle  as  the  fittest  body  to  whom  to  ad- 
dress such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we  re- 
move the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses,  and 
the  salutations  at  the  close,  it  seems  not  more  partic- 
ularly addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  to  any 
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other  Church  of  Christentlom.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
wiitelv  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians,  with  which,  as  being  written  about  the  same  time, 
it  may  most  fairly  be  compared,  and  which  are  full  of 
personal  and  direct  allusions.  In  one  instance  alone  we 
seem  to  trace  a  special  reference  to  the  Church  of  the 
metropolis.  The  injunction  of  obedience  to  temporal 
rulers  (xiii,  1)  would  most  fitly  be  addressed  to  a  con- 
iiregation  brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  the  more  so  as  Home  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  disturbances,  on  the  part  of  either  Jews 
or  Christians,  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and  restless  antici- 
pation of  the  Messiah's  coming  (Sueton.  (7(/«f/.-25).  Oth- 
er apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a  different  explanation. 

6.  This  explanation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  sought  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  contemporaneous  epistles.  The  letter  to  the 
Komans  closes  the  group  of  epistles  written  during  the 
second  missionarv  journey.  This  group  contains,  be- 
sides, as  already  mentioned,  the  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  Galatians,  written  probably  within  the  few 
months  preceding.  At  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia 
and  the  stronghold  of  heathendom,  the  (iospel  would 
encounter  its  severest  struggle  with  (Jentile  vices  and 
prejudices.  In  (ialatia,  which,  either  from  natural  sym- 
pathy or  from  close  contact,  seems  to  have  been  more 
exposed  to  Jewish  influence  than  any  other  Church 
within  Paul's  sphere  of  labor,  it  had  a  sharp  contest 
with  Judaism.  In  the  epistles  to  these  two  churches 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  the  Gen- 
tile and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These  letters  are 
direct  and  special.  They  are  evoked  by  present  emer- 
gencies, are  directed  against  actual  evils,  are  full  of  per- 
sonal applications.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the 
summary  of  what  he  had  written  before,  the  result  of 
his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic  forms  of  error, 
the  gathering  together  of  the  fragmentary  teaching  in 
the  Corinthian  and  (Jalatian  letters.  What  is  there  im- 
mediate, irregular,  and  of  partial  application  is  here  ar- 
ranged and  completed  and  tlirown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic  law 
|(i)ints  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  dealing  with 
the  (Jalatian  Cliurch;  while,  on  the  other,  his  cautions 
against  antinomian  excesses  (vi,  1.5,  etc.),  and  his  pre- 
cepts against  giving  offence  in  the  matter  of  meats  and 
the  observance  of  days  (ch.  xiv),  remind  us  of  the  er- 
rors which  he  had  to  correct  in  his  Corinthian  converts 
(coinp.  1  Cor.  vi,  12  sq. ;  viii,  1  sq.).  Those  injunctions, 
then,  which  seem  at  first  sight  special,  appear  not  to  be 
directed  against  any  actual  known  failings  in  the  Ro- 
man Church,  but  to  be  suggested  by  the  possibility  of 
those  irregularities  occurring  in  Rome  which  he  had 
already  encountered  elsewhere. 

7.  Viewing  this  epistle,  then,  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  the  te^rt  above  alluded  to  (§  ii).  In 
the  received  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle  (xvi,  2.5-27).  The  pre|)onderance  of  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  this  position,  but  there  is  respectable  au- 
thority for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  In  some 
texts,  again,  it  is  found  in  both  places,  while  others  omit 
it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best  ex- 
]ilained  by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  circulated  at 
an  early  date  (whether  during  the  apostle's  lifetime  or 
not  it  is  idle  to  iufpiire)  in  two  forms,  both  with  and 
without  the  two  last  chapters.  In  the  shorter  form  it 
v.-as  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  epistolary  charac- 
ter by  abstracting  the  personal  matter  addressed  espe- 
cially tx<  the  Romans,  tlie  doxology  being  retained  at 
the  close.  A  still  further  attempt  to  stri|)  this  epistle 
of  any  special  references  is  found  in  MS.  (J,  which  omits 
tv  'Vio^iy  (i,  7)  and  Tohj  iv  Viofiy  (ver.  1.5) ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  MS.  omits  the  dox- 
ology entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv.  This  view 
is  somewhat  confirmed  iiy  the  parallel  case  of  the  opening 
of  the  Ephcsian  epistk-,  in  which  there  is  very  high  au- 
thority for  omitting  the  words  tr  'Kptaiij,  and  which  bears 
Strong  marks  of  having  been  intended  for  a  circular  letter. 


V.  Scope,  Contents,  and  Characteristics. — The  elabo- 
rate argument  and  logical  order  observed  in  this  epistle 
give  it  a  very  systematic  character.  Nevertheless,  the 
bearing  of  many  of  its  parts  has  often  been  greatly  ob- 
scured or  imperfectly  understood,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  polemical  bias.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  great  interest  always  attaclied  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  so  formally  treated  in  it,  we  give 
an  unusually  full  outline  of  its  contents,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition. 

1.  In  describing  the  general pvr port  of  this  epistle  we 
may  start  from  Paul's  own  words,  which,  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may  be  taken  as  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  contents:  "The  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth, 
to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek;  for  therein  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith"  (i,  16, 
17).  Accordingly  the  epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising '■  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  history." 
The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is  divided  into  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  different  positions  of  the  two,  as  regards 
their  past  and  present  relation  to  God  and  their  future 
prospects,  are  explained.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is 
the  centre  of  religious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  divine  dispensation. 

It  belongs  to  the  characteristic  type  of  Paul's  teach- 
ing to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  historical  relation  to  the 
human  race.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  also,  we 
find  that  peculiar  character  of  Paul's  teaching  which  in- 
duced Schelling  to  call  Paul's  doctrine  a  philosophy  of 
the  history  of  man.  The  real  purpose  of  the  human 
race  is  in  a  sublime  manner  stated  by  Paul  in  his  speech 
in  Acts  xvii,  26,  27 ;  and  he  shows  at  the  same  time  how 
(rod  had,  by  various  historical  means,  promoted  the  at- 
tainment of  his  purpose.  Paul  exhibits  the  Old-Test. 
dispensation  under  the  form  of  an  institution  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  whole  human  race,  which  shoidd  enable 
men  to  terminate  their  spiritual  minority  and  become 
truly  of  age  (Gal.  iii,  24 ;  iv,  1-4).  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  also,  the  apostle  commences  by  describing 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  viz.  those 
who  underwent  the  preparatory  spiritual  education  of 
the  Jews,  and  those  who  did  not  undergo  such  a  pre- 
paratory education.  We  find  a  similar  division  indi- 
cated by  Christ  himself  (John  x,  16),  where  he  speaks 
of  one  flock  separated  by  hurdles.  The  chief  aim  of  all 
nations,  according  to  Paul,  should  be  the  rif/hteousness 
he/ore  the  face  of  God,  or  absolute  realization  of  the 
moral  law.  According  to  Paul  the  heathen  also  have 
their  vo[ioq,  law.  as  well  religious  as  moral  internal  rev- 
elation (Rom.  i,  19, 32 ;  ii,  15).  The  heathen  have,  how- 
ever, not  fulfilled  that  law  which  they  knew,  and  are  in 
this  respect  like  the  Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their 
own  law  (ch.  ii).  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  trans- 
gressors, or,  by  the  law,  separated  from  the  grace  and 
sonshipofGod  (ver.  12;  iii,  20);  consequently,  if  blessed- 
ness could  only  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  God,  no  man  could  be  blessed.  (Jod,  however,  has 
gratuitously  given  righteousness  and  blessedness  to  all 
who  believe  in  Christ  (ver.  21-31).  The  Old  Test,  also 
recognises  the  value  of  religious  faith  (ch.  iv).  Tluis 
we  frcelv  attain  to  peace  and  sonship  of  God  presently, 
and  have  before  us  still  greater  things,  viz.  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  1-11).  The 
human  race  has  gained  in  Christ  much  more  than  it 
lost  in  Adam  (v,  12,21).  This  doctrine  l)y  no  means 
encourages  sin  (ch.  vi);  on  the  contrary,  men  who  are 
conscious  of  <tivine  grace  fulfil  the  law  much  more  en- 
ergetically than  they  were  able  to  do  before  having  at- 
tained to  this  knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even 
apt  to  sharpen  the  ajipetite  for  sin  and  leads  finally  to 
despair  (ch.  vii)  :  but  now  we  fulfil  the  law  by  means  of 
that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us,  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  our  salvation  is  still  before  us  (viii,  1-27). 
The  sufferings  of  the  present  time  cannot  prevent  this 
development,  and  must  rather  work  for  good  to  those 
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whom  God  from  eternity  has  viewed  as  faithful  believ- 
ers; and  nothing  can  separate  such  believers  from  the 
eternal  love  of  Ciod  (viii,  28-39).  It  causes  pain  to  be- 
hold the  Israelites  themselves  shut  out  from  salvation ; 
but  they  themselves  are  the  cause  of  this  seclusion,  be- 
cause they  wished  to  attain  salvation  by  their  own  re- 
sources and  exertions,  by  tlieir  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  by  their  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Thus,  however,  the 
•lews  have  not  obtained  that  salvation  which  God  has 
freely  offered  under  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  Christ 
(ch.  ix);  the  Jews  have  not  entered  upon  the  way  of 
faith,  therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  which  was 
predicted  by  the  prophets.  However,  the  Jewish  race, 
as  such,  has  not  been  rejected ;  some  of  them  obtain 
salvation  by  a  selection  made  not  according  to  their 
works,  but  according  to  the  grace  of  God.  If  some  of 
the  Jews  are  left  to  their  own  obduracy,  even  their  tem- 
porary fall  serves  the  plans  of  God,  viz.  the  vocation  of 
the  Gentiles.  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have 
entered  in,  the  people  of  Israel,  also,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  shall  be  received  into  the  Church  (ch.  xi). 

2.  The  following  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  epis- 
tle: 

Salutation  (i,  1-7).  The  apostle  at  the  outset  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  epistle  in  the  expressions  "called  as  an 
apostle,"  "called as  saiuls."  Divine  grace  is  everytliing, 
human  merit  nothing. 

I.  Personal  explanations.  Purposed  visit  to  Rome  (i, 
8-15). 

II.  DooTiiiNAi,  discussion  (i,  10:  xi,  30). 

The  general  proposition.    The  Gospel  is  the  salvation  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike.    This  salvation  conies  by  faith 
(i,  10,  IT). 
The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  establishing  this 
thesis,  and  drawing  deductions  from  It,  or  correcting 
misjipprehensions. 
(a.)  All  alike  were  under  condeTnnation  before  the  Gos- 
pel : 
The  heathen  (i,  18-32). 
The  Jew  (ii,  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (iii,  1-8). 
The  position  itself  established  from  Scripture   (iii, 
9-20). 
(6.)  A  ri/jhteovstiess  (justification)  is  revealed  under  the 
Gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not  of  law,  is  also  uni- 
versal (iii,  21-26). 
Boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii,  27-31). 
Of  this  justification  by  faith  Abraham  is  an  example  (iv, 

1-25). 
Thus,  then,  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom  alone  we 

glory  (v,  1-11). 
This  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  universal  as  was  the  con- 
demnation in  Adam  (v,  12-19). 
(c.)  The  moral  consequences  of  our  deliverance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v,  20,  21).     When  we 
died  to  the  law,  we  died  to  sin  (vi,  1-14).     The  aboli- 
tion of  the  law,  however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral  li- 
cense (ver.  15-23).     On  the  contrary,  as  the  law  has 
passed  away,  so  mnsl  sin,  for  sin  and  the  law  are  cor- 
relative ;  at  the  same  time,  this  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  law,  but  rather  aproof  of  human  weakness  (vii, 
1-25).     So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  free  from  sin, 
we   have  the   Spirit,  and  look  forward  in   hope,  tri- 
umphing over  our  present  afflictions  (viii,  1-39). 
(rf.)  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow 
(ix,  1-5). 

Yet  we  must  remember — 

(i.)  That  the  jironiise  was  not  to  the  whole  people,  hut 
only  to  a  select  seed  (ix,  0-13).  And  the  absolute 
purpose  of  God  in  so  ordaining  is  not  to  be  can- 
vassed by  man  (ver.  14-10). 
(ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification  aright, 
and  so  missed  it.  This  justification  was  promised 
hy  faith,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike,  tlie  pieachiiig  to 
the  Gentiles  being  implied  therein.  The  character 
and  results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are  fore- 
shadowed ill  Scripture  (x,  1-21). 
(iii.)  That  the  rejection  ofthe  Jews  is  not  final.  This 
rejection  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  in  the 
Gentiles,  and  through  the  Gentiles  Ihey  themselves 
will  ultimately  he  brought  to  Christ  (xi,  1-30). 

III.  PuACTioAt,  exhortations  (xii,  1 :  xv,  13). 

(a.)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  general,  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  rulers  being  inculcated  by  the  way 
(xii,  1 ;  xiii,  14). 

(6.)  More  particularly  against  giving  offence  to  weaker 
brethren  (xiv,  1 ;  xv,  13). 

IV.  Pkkbonai.  matters. 

(a.)  The  apostle's  motive  in  writing  the  letter,  and  his 

inleutiou  of  visitinir  the  Romans  (xv,  14-33). 
(6.)  Greetings  (xvi,  1-23). 
CoNoi.raiON.  'The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  dox- 
ology  (xvi,  24-27). 


3.  While  this  epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
systematic  exjiosition  of  the  apostle's  teachiii;),  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his  rJmrac- 
ter.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate  nature, 
and  bis  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  unwelcome  topics, 
appear  more  strongly  than  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
rejection  of  his  fellow -countrj-men  the  Jews.  See 
Pail. 

VI.  The  Commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  very  nu- 
merous, as  might  be  expected  from  its  importance.  For 
convenience,  we  divide  them  chronologically  into  two 
classes. 

1.  Ofthe  many  patristic  expositions,  but  few  are  now 
extant.  The  work  of  Origen  is  preserved  entire  onlj' 
in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  Kutinns  (Oriff.  [ed.  De  la 
Kue]  iv,  458);  but  some  fragments  of  the  original  are 
found  in  the  Philocalia,  and  more  in  Cramer's  Catena. 
The  commentary  on  Paid's  cjiistles  printed  among  the 
works  of  Ambrose  (ed.  Ben.  ii,  App.  p.  21),  and  hence 
bearing  the  name  Ambrosiaster.  is  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Hilary  the  deacon.  Chrysostom  is  the  most 
important  among  the  fathers  who  attempted  to  inter- 
pret this  epistle.  He  enters  deeply  and  with  psycho- 
logical acimien  into  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and 
expounds  them  with  sublime  animation  (ed.  ^lontf.  ix, 
425,  edited  separately  by  Field,  and  tran.sl.  in  the  JA- 
brary  ofthe  Fathers  [  Oxf.  1841  ],  vol.  vii  ).  Besides 
these  gre  the  expositions  of  Paul's  epistles  by  Pelagius 
(printed  among  Jerome's  works  [ed.  Vallarsi],  vol.  xi, 
pt.  iii,  p.  135),  by  Primasius  {Magn.  Bibl.  Vet.  J'atr.  vol. 
vi,  pt.  ii,  p.  30),  and  by  Theodoret  (ed.  Schulze,  iii,  1). 
Augustine  commenced  a  work,  but  broke  oft"  at  i.  4.  It 
bears  the  name  Inchoata  Expositio  Epistohe  ad  Rom. 
(ed.  Ben.  iii.  925).  Later  he  wrote  Expositio  quariin- 
dam  Propositiomnn  Epistolm  ad  Rom.,  also  extant  (ed. 
Ben.  iii,  903).  To  these  should  be  added  the  later  Ca- 
tena of  (Ecumenius  (10th  century),  and  the  notes  of 
Theophylact  (11th  century),  the  former  containing  val- 
uable extracts  from  Photiiis.  Portions  of  a  commentarj' 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  were  pidilishcd  by  IMai  ( Nov. 
Patr.  Bibl.  iii,  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cramer  (1844) 
comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes,  the  one 
extending  from  i,  1  to  ix,  1,  the  other  from  vii,  7  to  the 
end.  Besides  passages  from  extant  commentaries,  they 
contain  important  extracts  from  Apollinarius,  Tbeodo- 
rus  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianus,  Geniia<lius,  Pliotius,  and 
others.  There  are  also  the  Greek  Scholia,  edited  by 
Matthiii,  in  his  large  Greek  Test.  (liiga,  1782),  from 
Moscow  MSS.  The  commentary  of  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus  (Tholuck,  Eiid.  §  6)  exists  in  INI.S.,  but  has  never 
been  printed.  Abelard  wrote  annotations  on  this  epistle 
(in  0pp.  p.  489),  likewise  Hugo  Victor  (in  Op^J.  i),  and 
Aquinas  (in  0pp.  \V).     See  Commkntaky. 

2.  Modem  exegetical  helps  (from  the  Keformation  to 
the  present  time)  on  the  entire  epistle  separately  are  the 
following,  of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by 
an  asterisk  prefixed :  Titelmann,  Collectiones  ( Antw. 
1520,  8vo);  Mclvmcthon,  A  dnotationes  (Vitemb.  1522, 
and  often,  4to)  ;  Hwgenhagen,  Interpi-etatio  (Hag.  1523, 
1527,  8vo);  Oicolampadius,  Adnotationes  (Basil.  1526, 
8vo) ;  Sadoleto  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1535, 
fob);  Harcsche  [Kom.  Cath.],  Comme-ntarii  (Par.  1536, 
8vo) ;  *Calvin,  Commentarius  (in  0pp. ;  in  English  by 
Sihon,  Lond.  1834,  8vo;  by  Rodsell  and  15everidge, 
Edinb.  1844,  8vo;  by  Owen,  ibid.  1849,  8vo;  in  Ger- 
man, Frank r.  1836-38,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sarcer,  Scholia 
(Francf.  1541,  8vo);  Grandis  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commen- 
tarius (Par.  1546,  8vo) ;  Soto  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commen- 
tarius (Antw.  15.50;  Salm.  1.551,  fob);  Hales,  IHspn- 
tationes  (Vitemb.  15.53,  8vo);  Musciilus,  Commentarius 
(Basil.  1555,  1572,  fob);  Valdes  [Socinian],  Commen- 
taria  (Ven.  1556,  8vo) ;  Naclanti  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enar- 
rationes  (ibid.  1557,  4to);  Martyr,  Commentarius  (Basil. 
1.558,  fob,  and  later;  in  English,  Lond.  1568,  fob);  Vi- 
guer  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentaria  (Par.  1558,  fob,  and 
later);  Ferus  [Kom.  Cath.],  Exei/esis  (ibid.  15.59,  8vo, 
and  later) ;  Bucer,  Metaphrasis  (Basil.  1562,  fob)  ;  Mai- 
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thisius  [Rom.Catli.],  Commeniarius  (Colon.  1562,  fol.)  ; 
Cruciger,  Commenlarhts  (Yitemb.  1567,  8vo);  Brent, 
Commeniarius  (Tlib.  1571,  8vo);  Hesch,  Commentarhts 
(Jen.  1572,  8vo;  also  [with  other  epistles]  Lips.  1G05, 
fol.);  Hemming,  Cominentarius  (ibid.  1572,  8vo) ;  Ole- 
vian,  NoUe  ((Jcnev.  1579,  8vc>) ;  \\"\q&w\,  Adnotaiiones 
(Francf.  1580,  8v());  Comer,  Commmtarius  (  Heidelb. 
1583,  8vo) ;  De  la  Cerda  [Horn.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Vbyss.  1583,  fol.);  Mussi  [Kom.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Ven.  1588,  -Ito);  Pollock,  .1 /(((///sJ.---  (Edinb.  159-1;  Ge- 
nev.  1596,  1608,  8vo) ;  Pantusa  [Horn. Cath.],  Commen- 
tarius (Von.  1596,  8vo) ;  Hiiiin,  F.rpositio  (Marp.  1587; 
Francf.  1596;  Yitemb.  1607,  8vo) ;  Pasqiial  (K.)  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commeiitaria  (Bare.  1597,  fol.);  Chytnciis,  Ex- 
plicatio  (s.  1.  1599,  8vo ) ;  Feuardent  [Rom.  Cath.  ], 
Commentarius  (Par.  1599,  8vo) ;  Toletus  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Adnotationes  (Rom.  1602,  4to,  and  later) ;  Pererius,  IHs- 
jmtationes  (Ingolst.  1(!03,  4to)  ;  Rung,  Disputationes  [in- 
clud.  1  Cor.]  (Yitemb.  1603,  4to) ;  Fay,  Commentarius 
((ienev.  1608,  8vo);  Parens,  Commentarius  (Francf. 
1608,  4to,  and  later);  Mann,  Notationes  (ibid.  1614, 
8vo);  Wilson,  Commentary  (Lond.  1614,  4to;  1627, 
1653,  fol.);  *\Yillet,  Commeiitaria  (Lond.  1620,  fol.); 
Coutzen  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (Colon.  1629,  fol.) ; 
T&TT,  ETposition  [on  parts]  (Lond.  1632,  fol. );  Crell 
[Socman^,  Cominentarius  (Racov.  1636,  8vo  )  ;  Heger, 
Exegesis  (Francf.  1645,  8vo;  1651,  4to);  Cundis,  A>er- 
citationes  (Jen.  1646,  4to),  De  Vieu,  Animadrersioiies 
[includ.  other  epistles]  (L.  B.  1646,  4to);  Rudbeck,Z'w- 
putationes  (Aros.  1648,  4to);  Brown  (Sr.),  Explana- 
tion (Edinb.  1651,  1759,  4to);  Yurma,  Analysis  (ibid. 
1651,  12mo;  in  English,  ibid.  1849,  8vo) ;  Elton,  Trea- 
tises [on  portions]  (Lond.  1653,  fol.),  Weller,  Adnota- 
tiones (Brunsw.  1654,  4to ) ;  Wandalin  (Sr.),  Para- 
phrasis  (Slesw.  1656,  4to);  Feiirborn,  Commentarius 
(Giess.  1661,  4to);  Hipsted,  Collutiones  (Brem.  1665, 
4to);  Gcxhan\,  Adnotationes  (Jen.  1666,  1676,  4to) ;  De 
Brais,  AVre  (Salm.  1670;  Lips.  1726,  4to) ;  Groenwegen, 
Vyllegr/inge  (  Gor.  1671,  4to  ) ;  Mommas,  Meditationes 
[includ.  Gal.]  (Hag.  1678,  8vo);  Wittich,  Investirjatio 
(L.  B.  1685, 4to) ;  Alting,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  vol.  iii, 
iv;  Amst.  1686,  fol.);  Van  Leeuwen,  Verhandeling  (ibid. 
1688,  1699,  4to);  Schmid,  Pa raphr-usis  [in  portions] 
(Hamb.  1691-94,  4to);  Van  Peene,  Nasporing  (Lej'd. 

1695,  4to;  in  (ierman,  Fr. -a.-M.  1697,  4to);  Varen, 
Exegesis  (Hamb.  1696,  8vo) ;  Possalt,  Erkldrnng  (Zittau, 

1696,  4to);  Fibus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Inteiprefatio  (Col.  Ag. 
1696,  fol);  Zierold,  Exegesis  (Starg.  1701,  1719,  4to); 
Locke,  Notes  (Lond.  1707,  4to);  Dannhauer,  Disputa- 
tiones ( Gryph.  1708,  4to )  ;  Fischbeck,  Explanatio 
(Goth.  1720|  8vo) ;  Streso,  Meditation  (Amst.  1721,  4to) ; 
Van  Til,  Verklaring  [includ.  Phil.]  (Haarlem,  1721, 
4to);  AVirth,  Erkldrung  (  Nuremb.  1724,  8vo ) ;  Hase- 
voert,  Verklaring  ( Leyd.  1725,  4to ) ;  Vitringa,  Ver- 
klaringe  ( Franeck.  1729,  4to);  Rarabach,  Erkldrung 
(Brem.  17.38,  4to)  ;  also  Introductio  (Hal.  1727,  8vo); 
Turretin,  Prwlectioties  [on  i-xi]  (Lausan.  1741,  4to) ; 
Wandalin  (.h.),  Prcelectiones  (Ilaf.  1744,  4to);  Taylor 
[Unitarian  |,  \otes  (Lond.  1745,  1747,  1754,  1769,  4tOi  in 
German,  Znr.  1774,  4to) ;  Anton,  Anmerkungen  (Frankf. 
1746,  8v()) ;  Baumgarten,  .4  !/.«/^r/«n(/  (Hal.  1749,  4to); 
Cax\)rM\-,  strict ur<B  (Helmst.  1750,  1758, 8vo) ;  Edwards, 
Annotali<ms  [includ.  Gal.]  (Lond.  1752,  4to) ;  Semler, 
Not(r  nial.  1767, 8vo);  ^losheiin,  Ktnleitung  (ed.  Boysen, 
(^(lecliinl).  1771, 4to);  Mdldcnhaucr,  Erluuteruiig {Wamh. 
1775,  8v());  Richter,  Erkldrung  ( Fraid^f.  1775,  8vo); 
Cramer,  .1  uslegung  (Leips.  1784,  8vo)  ;  Schoder,  Anmerk. 
(Frankf.  1785,  4to);  Fuchs,  Erlauterung  (Steud.  1789, 
8vo);  Herzog,  Erldulerung  (^UaWc,  1791,  8vo);  Reuss, 
Anmerk.  ((Jiess.  1792,  8v());  W imUiald,  Annotationes 
(Heidelb.  1792,  8vo);  Vnincko,  A nnwrk.  (Gotha,  1793, 
8vo  ) ;  Miirus,  Priflectiones  ( J>ips.  1794,  8\-(>);  Jones 
[Unitarian],  Analysis  ( I^)nd.  1801,  8vo);  Miibius,  Be- 
merk.  (Jen.  1804,  8vo) ;  Biihme,  Commentarius  (Lips. 
1806,  Svo);  Stock,  Lectures  (Dnbl.  1806,  8vo);  Wein- 
gart,  Commentarius  ((ioth.  1816,  8vo);  Fry,  Lectures 
(Lond,  181G,  Svo);  *Tliohick,  A  uslegung  (Berl,  1824, 


1828,  1831,  1836,  1856,  8vo;  in  English,  Edinb.  1842, 
2  vols.  8vo;  Phila.  1844,  Svo);  Horneman,  Commentur 
(Copenh.  1824,  8vo);  Cox,  Xotes  (Lond.  1824,  8vo); 
Flat,  Vorlesungen  (Tlib.  1825,  8vo);  Bowles,  Sermons 
(  Bath,  182C,  12mo  )  ;  Terrot,  Notes  (  Lond.  1828,  Svo ) ; 
Stenerson,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1829,  Svo) ;  Klee  [Rom. 
G&\.h.\  Commentar  (Mainz,  1830,  Svo);  Maitland,  Dis- 
courses (Lond.  1830,  Svo) ;  Moysey,  Lectures  (ibid.  1830, 
Svo) ;  *Ruckert,  Commentar  (Leips.  1831,  1839,  2  vols. 
Svo);  Benecke,i'>/aM^erw?i^(pieidelb.  1831, Svo;  inEng- 
lish,  Lond.  1S54,  Svo ) ;  Paulus,  Erldiiteriing  ( Heidelb. 
1831,  Svo);  Ritchie,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1831,  2  vols.  Svo) ; 
Geissler,  Erlauterung  (Nuremb.  1831-33,  2  vols.  Svo) ; 
*Stuart,  Commentary  (Andover,  1832, 1S35;  Lond.  1857, 
Svo);  Parrv,  Lectures  (ibid.  1832,  12rao);  Reiche,  A>- 
klarung  (Gott.  1833-34,  2  vols.  Svo)  ;  Glockler,  Erkld- 
rung (Frankf.  1834,  Svo) ;  Kollner,  Commentar  (Darmst. 
1834,  Svo);  *Hodge,  Commentary  (Phila.  1835,  1864, 
Svo ;  also  abridged,  ibid.  1836) ;  *De  Wette,  Erkldrung 
(Leips.  1835,  1838, 1840, 1847,  Svo)  ;  Wirth,  Erlauterung 
(Regensb.  1836,  Svo);  hoss'ms,  Erkldrung  (Hamb.  1836, 
Svo);  Stengel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Freib.  1836, 
Svo);  *Fritzsche,  Commentarius  (Hal.  1836^3,  3  vols. 
Svo) ;  Chalmers,  Lectures  (Glasg.  1837,  4  vols.  Svo,  and 
later;  N.  Y.  1840,  Svo);  Anderson,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1837,  r2mo) ;  Bosanquet,  Pai-aphrase  (ibid.  1840,  Svo) ; 
Haldane,  Exposition  (ibid.  1842,  1852,  3  vols.  12mo; 
N.  Y.  1857,  8vo;  in  German,  Hamb.  1839-43,  3  vols. 
Svo) ;  Sumner,  Exposition  [includ.  1  Cor.]  (Lond.  1843, 
Svo);  Allies,  Sermons  (Oxf.  1844,  Svo);  Reithmayr 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Regensb.  1845,  Svo) ;  Wal- 
ford.  Notes  (Lond.  1846,  Svo);  *Philippi,  Commentar 
(Frankf.  1848,  1852,  3  vols.  Svo;  Erlang.  1855,  1867,  2 
vols.  Svo);  Vinke,  Verklaring  ( Utr.  1848,  1860.  Svo); 
Whitwell,  A^'o/fs  (Lond.  1848,  Svo);  KkM.  Auslegung 
(Leips.  1849,  Svo);  Maxxiott,  Reflections  (Lond.  1843, 
12mo);  Ewbank,  Commentary  (ibid.  1850-51,  2  vols. 
Svo);  Steinhofer,  £r/t/aVi/n^  (Nordl.  1851,  Svo);  Prid- 
i  ham.  Notes  (Bath,  1851,  12mo);  *Turner,  Commentai-y 
(N.  Y.  1853,  Svo);  Knight,  Commentary  (Lond.  1854, 
8vo);  Beelen  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (ibid.  1854, 
Svo) ;  *Hengl,  Interpretatio  (Lips.  1854-59, 2  vols.  Svo) ; 
Jowett,  Notes  [includ.  Gal.  and  Thess.]  (Lond.  1855, 
1S59,  2  vols.  Svo)  ;  Livermore  [Unitarian],  Commentary 
(Bost.  1855,  12mo);  Purdue,  Commentary  (Dubl.  1855, 
Svo);  \^u\\)K\t,  Auslegung  (Goth.  1856,  Svo);  Ewald, 
Erlauterung  (Gott.  1857,  Svo)  ;  Brown  (J.,  Jr.),  Exposi- 
tion (Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1857,  Svo);  Bromehead,  A'o/fs 
(Lond.  1857,  Svo)  ;  Stephen,  Lectures  (Aberdeen,  1857, 
12mo);  Five  QXergymen,  Revision  (Lond.  1857,  Svo); 
Cumming,  Readings  (ibid.  1857,  12mo);  Mehring,  Er- 
kldrung (Stet.  18.58-59,  2  vols.  Svo);  Vaughan,  Notes, 
(Lond.  1859,  1861,  Svo);  Crawford,  Translation  (ibid. 
1860,  4to);  Brown  (D.),  Co}nj?ienta)-y  (Md.  18G0,  8yo); 
Wardlaw,  Lectures  (ibid.  1861,  3  vols.  Svo);  Colenso, 
Notes  (ibid.  1861,  Svo);  Ford,  Illustration  (ibid.  1862, 
Svo);  Hinton,  £'j7)o«7Jo«  (ibid.  1865,  Svo);  Marsh,  jEic- 
position  ( ibid.  1865,  12mo ) ;  AYangeraann,  Erkldrung 
(Berl.  1866,  Svo);  On\oY>h,  A  uslegung  (Erlang.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Prichard,  Commentary  (Lond.  1866,  Svo)  ;  Forbes, 
Commentary  [on  parallelisms]  (ibid.  1868,  Svo);  Hor- 
ton,  Lectures  (ibid.  1868  sq.,  2  vols.  Svo);  *Delitzsch, 
Erlauterung  (Leips.  1870,  8vo ) ;  Chamberlain,  Notes 
(Lond.  1870,  12mo);  Plumer,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  and 
Edinb.  1871,  Svo)  ;  Best,  Commentary  (Lond.  1871,  Svo) ; 
O'Connor,  Commentary  (ibid.  1871,  Svo);  Robinson, 
Notes  (ibid.  1871,  2  vols.  Svo)  ;  Phallis,  Notes  (ibid.  1871, 
Svo);  GiirtneT,  Erkld7-ung  (Stuttg.  1872,  Svo);  Cdlet, 
Notes  (Lond.  1873,  Svo) ;'  Strong, '/I ««(iy.sw  (N.  Y.  1873, 
Svo) ;  Neil,  Ak>tes  (Lond.  1877,  Svo).     See  Epistlks. 

Romanticists,  Thk.  A  class  of  thinkers  whose 
chief  ()l)ject  was  to  introduce  a  new  religion  of  human- 
ity and  art.  They  wore  the  advocates  of  the  ideal,  in 
opjiosition  to  the  real,  seeking  to  resolve  religion  into 
poetry,  and  morality  into  icsthetics.  Rousseau  was  the 
first  author  to  set  forth  the  romantic  view  of  life  with 
any  degree  of  consistency  and  decisiveness.    He  found 
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two  disciples  in  Germany,  Lavater  (1741-1801)  and  Pes- 
talozzi  (1746-182G),  and  at  about  the  same  time  (1724- 
1804)  Kant  lent  his  influence  to  this  school.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Romanticists  was  life,  and  tliey  represented 
ideas  lyrically,  as  they  ring  in  the  raptures  or  agonies 
of  the  human  heart.  They  represented  the  passions 
jHcturesquely,  as  they  may  burn  in  an  individual  char- 
acter belonging  to  a  certain  age,  race,  stage  of  life,  etc. 
The  decay  of  this  school  was  a  simple  consequence  of 
its  artistic  principle.  Life  is  not  the  highest  principle 
of  art;  the  highest  principle  is  truth.  When  this  was 
seen,  the  question  arose.  What  is  truth  ?  The  Ro- 
manticists attempted  a  double  answer,  but  failed  in 
both.  In  Germany  they  said.  Truth  is  only  a  symbol, 
and  the  highest  symbols  mankind  possess  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  absolute  monarchy.  They 
despised  the  Reformation  on  ajsthetic  grounds  as  unro- 
mantic.  Hence  followed  political  reaction,  conversion 
to  Romanism,  extravagances,  insanity,  and  suicide.  In 
England  they  said.  There  is  no  truth  outside  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  take  away  all  those  abstract  generalities  which 
enslave  the  individuality,  and  the  unbound  Prometheus 
will  show  himself  the  truth.  The  result  was  disgust 
at  life,  despair  at  all.  This  branch  of  the  Romantic 
school  soon  withered.  In  German}'  the  favorite  phi- 
losopher of  the  Romanticists  was  Schelling,  and  their 
favorite  divine  Schleiermacher.  The  book  which  most 
fitly  represents  their  school  in  England  is  the  Sartor 
Resartus  of  Carlyle. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ; 
Johnson,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Romaiius,  the  name  of  a  number  of  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  RoMANUs  Thaumaturgus,  said  to  have  lived  at 
Antioch  in  the  5th  century,  to  have  led  a  very  abstemi- 
ous life  in  a  cave — partaking  of  only  bread,  salt,  and 
water,  and  never  kindling  a  tire — and  to  have  wrought 
many  wonders.     His  day  is  Feb.  9. 

2.  An  archbishop  of  Rheims  (530),  a  reputed  relative 
of  pope  Vigilius,  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  monk  and 
to  have  built  a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troves, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Clodowig  I.  His  death  took 
place  in  533  or  534.     His  anniversary  is  Feb.  28. 

3.  An  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Jaux,  in  Burgundy, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  near  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  and  to  have  been  consecrated  priest  by  Hilary, 
the  bishop  of  Aries.  It  is  related  that  he  retired  into 
solitude  at  the  age  of  thirty-five;  that  he  introduced 
the  hermit  life  into  France,  built  cells  and  convents,  and 
healed  the  sick  through  prayer  and  the  kiss.  He  died 
in  460,  and  his  day  is  also  Feb.  28. 

4.  Albert  and  Domitian,  said  to  have  been  mar- 
tyred at  Rome.  Their  alleged  remains  were  exhumed 
in  Rome  in  1059  and  placed  in  the  Jesuit  church  at 
Antwerp.     They  are  commemorated  March  14. 

5.  A  monk  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre  and  Sens  in 
the  Cth  century,  who  was  divinely  instructed  to  go  from 
devastated  Italy  to  France,  and  there  built  monasteries, 
converted  many  people  to  a  monastic  life,  and  wrought 
miracles.  His  relics  are  preserved  at  Sens.  His  day 
is  May  22. 

6.  An  archbishop  of  Rouen  (622)  said  to  belong  to 
the  royal  family  of  France,  of  whom  the  legend  relates 
that  when  a  monster  which  devoured  man  and  beast 
ravaged  the  city  of  Rouen,  he  provided  a  criminal  who 
was  awaiting  death  with  the  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
commanded  him  to  remove  the  monster.  The  result 
was  that  the  monster  followed  like  a  tame  animal,  and 
was  burned.  Romanus  is  said  to  have  died  in  639,  and 
is  commemorated  on  the  reported  date  of  his  death, 
Oct.  23,  and  also  on  ]May  30. 

7.  A  martyr,  alleged  to  have  been  baptized  by  St. 
Laurent  and  to  have  been  beheaded  under  Decius,  A.D. 
255.     Commemorated  Aug.  9. 

8.  A  deacon  of  Ciesarea,  martyred  under  Diocletian, 
to  whom  Nov.  18  is  assigned. 

9.  A  reputed  priest  of  Bordeaux  whose  death  is  fixed 
in  318,  of  whom  the  legend  states  that  many  wonders 


were  wrought  through  his  prayers,  particularly  that  of 
rescuing  shipwrecked  persons.     His  day  is  Nov.  24. 

See  Ausfuhrl.  Heiliyen-Lex.,  with  Calendar  (Cologne 
and  Frankf.  1719),  p.  1928  sq.;  Les  Vies  cl.  Saints,  etc. 
(Par.  1734),  i,  243 ;  ii,  101 — Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  s!  v. 

Romanus,  Pope  in  A.D.  897,  reigned  only  four 
months  and  twenty-three  days.  A  single  letter  is  all 
that  history  has  preserved  of  his  remains,  and  the  only 
remarkable  event  of  his  pontificate  was  his  disapproval 
of  the  indignities  inflicted  by  his  predecessor,  Stephen 
VI,  on  the  lifeless  boily  of  Formosus  I  (891-896).  See 
the  article.  Romanus  abrogated  the  unjust  decrees  of 
his  predecessor,  by  which  all  the  acts  of  Formosus  had 
been  declared  void,  and  confirmed  the  consecrations  and 
other  pontiflcal  acts  which  had  been  so  nullified.  See 
Bower,  hires  of  the  Popes,  v,  7 1-73;  Baronius,  Annales, 
A.D.  891-896. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Rombouts,  DiRCK,  a  Flemish  historical  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  July  1, 1597.  A  pupil  of  Jansen's, 
he  inherited  the  hatred  of  his  master  for  Rubens,  and 
opened  a  rival  school.  In  1617  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
his  reputation  was  soon  established,  and  he  was  called 
to  the  court  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  II.  He  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  master  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  held  municipal 
offices.  He  died  in  1637.  The  Takiny-down  from  the 
C'ross,St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stiymata,  and  Themis 
with  the  Attributes  of  Justice  show  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  —  Enylish  Cy- 
clopcedia,  s.  v. 

Rome  (Piopr]  [in  Greek, strenyth;  but  probably  from 
Romulus,  the  founder],  expressly  mentioned  in  tlic  Bi- 
ble onlj'  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  Acts 
xviii,  2,  etc. ;  Rom.  i,  7, 15 ;  2  Tim.  i,  17  ;  see  also  "  Baby- 
lon," Rev.  xiv,  8,  etc.),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Western 
world,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  pope  and  capital 
of  Italy.  In  the  following  brief  account,  we  adhere  in 
the  main  to  the  statements  found  in  Kitto  and  Smith. 
See  Roman  Empire. 

I.  General  Description. — Rome  lies  on  the  river  Ti- 
ber, about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Camjiagna  (Felix  ilia  Campania, 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii,  6),  in  lat.  h°  54'  N.,  long.  12°  28'  E. 
The  country  around  the  city,  however,  is  not  altogether 
a  plain,  but  a  sort  of  undulating  table-land,  crossed  by 
hills,  while  it  sinks  towards  the  south-west  to  the 
marshes  of  Maremma,  which  coast  the  Mediterranean. 
In  ancient  geography,  the  country  in  the  midst  of  which 
Rome  lay  was  termed  Latium,  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  comprised  within  a  space  of  about  four  geograph- 
ical square  miles  the  country  lying  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Numicius,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to 
the  sea,  having  for  its  chief  city  Laurentum.  The 
"seven  hills"  (Rev.  xvii,  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the  left  (eastern)  bank. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rises  the  far  higher 
ridge  of  the  Janiculum.  Here  from  very  early  times 
was  a  fortress,  with  a  suburb  beneath  it  extending  to 
the  river.  Modern  Rome  lies  to  the  north  of  the  an- 
cient cit}',  covering  with  its  principal  portion  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over 
the  low  ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Janiculum. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  founded  (B.C.  753)  bj'  Romulus 
and  Remus,  grandsons  of  Numitor,  and  sons  of  Rhea  Syl- 
via, to  whom,  as  the  originators  of  the  city,  mythology 
ascribed  a  divine  parentage.  At  first  the  city  had  three 
gates,  according  to  a  sacred  usage.  Founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take 
in  six  other  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  deep  valleys 
that  in  early  times  were  in  part  overflowed  with  water, 
while  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  trees.  In  the 
course  of  the  many  years  during  which  Rome  was  ac- 
quiring to  herself  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  city  un- 
derwent great,  numerous,  and  important  changes.     Uii- 
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der  its  first  kings  it  must  have 
presented  a  very  diflforent  as- 
pect from  what  it  did  after  it 
had  been  beautified  by  Tar- 
qui:^.  The  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  (Jauls  (A.U.C.  365) 
caused  a  thorough  alteration 
in  it;  nor  could  the  troubled 
times  which  ensued  have  been 
favorable  to  its  being  Avell  re- 
stored. It  was  not  till  riches 
and  artistic  skill  came  into  the 
city  on  the  conquest  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  Antiochus  of 
Syria  (A.U.C.  565)  that  there 
arose  in  Rome  large,  handsome 
stone  houses.  The  capture  of 
Corinth  conduced  much  to  the 
adorning  of  the  city,  many  fine 
specimens  of  art  being  trans- 
ferred thence  to  the  abode  of 
the  conquerors.  As  the  power 
of  Rome   extended    over    the 

world,  and  her  chief  citizens  went  into  the  colonies  to 
enrich  themselves,  so  did  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian 
art  flow  towards  the  capital,  together  with  some  of  the 
taste  and  skill  to  whicli  they  owed  their  birth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  it  was  who  did  most  for  embellishing 
the  capital  of  the  world,  though  there  may  be  some  sac- 
rifice of  truth  in  the  pointed  saying  that  he  found  Rome 
built  of  brick  and  left  it  marble.  Subsequent  emperors 
followed  his  example,  till  the  place  became  the  greatest 
repository  of  architectural,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  skill 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen — a  result  to  which  even 
Nero's  incendiarism  indirectly  conduced,  as  affording 
an  occasion  for  the  city's  being  rebuilt  under  the  higher 
scientific  influences  of  the  times.  The  site  occupied  by 
modern  Rome  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
was  at  any  period  covered  by  the  ancient  city :  the 
change  of  locality  being  towards  the  north-west,  the 
citv  has  partially  retired  from  the  celebrated  hills. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  area  within  the  walls  (traced 
bv  Aurelian)  are  now  desolate,  consisting  of  ruins,  gar- 
dens, and  fields,  with  some  churches,  convents,  and 
other  scattered  habitations.  Originally  the  city  was 
four  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the 
walls  were  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circuit;  now  they 
are  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  around.  Its  original 
gates,  three  in  number,  had  increased  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Pliny  to  thirty-seven.  Modern  Rome  has 
sixteen  gates,  some  of  which  are,  however,  built  up. 
Thirty-one  great  roads  centred  in  Rome,  which,  issu- 
ing from  the  Forum,  traversed  Ital\%  ran  through  the 
provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  boundary 
of  the  empire.  As  a  starting-point,  a  gilt  pillar  (Mil- 
liarium  Aureum)  was  set  up  by  Augustus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Forum.  Tliis  curious  monument,  from  which 
distances  were  reckoned,  was  discovered  in  1823.  Eight 
principal  bridges  led  over  the  Tiber ;  of  these  three  are 
still  relics.  The  four  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided  in  early  times,  Augustus  increased  to  fourteen. 
Large  open  spaces  were  set  apart  in  the  city,  called 
Campi,  for  assemblies  of  the  people  and  martial  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  for  games.  Of  nineteen  which  are  men- 
tioned, the  Campus  Martius  was  the  principal.  It  was 
near  the  Tiber,  whence  it  was  called  'I'iberinus.  The 
epithet  "Martins"  was  derived  from  the  plain  being 
consecrated  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  In  the  later  ages 
it  was  surrounded  by  several  magnificent  structures,  and 
porticos  were  erected,  under  which,  in  bad  weather,  the 
citizens  could  go  through  their  usual  exercises.  It  was 
also  adorned  witli  statues  and  arches.  The  name  of  Fo- 
rum was  given  to  places  where  the  people  assembled  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  Fora  were  of  two  kinds 
— fora  !;e««/irt,  "  markets;"  ^/"orrt  civilia,  "law-courts," 
etc.  Until  the  time  of  Julius  Casar  there  was  but  one 
of  the  latter  kind,  termed  by  way  of  distinction  Forum 
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Romanum,  or  simply  Forum.  It  lay  between  the  Cap- 
itoline  and  Palatine  Hills;  it  was  eight  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with  porticos,  shops,  and 
other  edifices,  on  the  erection  of  which  large  sums  had 
been  expended,  and  the  appearance  of  which  was  very- 
imposing,  especially  as  it  was  much  enhanced  by  nu- 
merous statues.  In  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  the 
plain  called  the  Curtian  Lake,  where  Curtius  is  said  to 
have  cast  himself  into  a  chasm  or  gulf,  which  closed  on 
him,  and  so  he  saved  his  country.  On  one  side  were 
the  elevated  seats,  or  sur/yestiis,  a  sort  of  pulpit  from 
which  magistrates  and  orators  addressed  the  people — 
usually  called  rostra,  because  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  ships  which  had  been  taken  in  a  sea-fight  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Antium.  Near  by  was  the  part  of  the 
Forum  called  the  Comitiuin,  where  were  held  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  called  Comitia  Curiata.  The 
celebrated  temple  bearing  the  name  of  Capitol  (of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  vestiges)  stood  on  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven ;  it  was  square  in 
form,  each  side  extending  about  two  hundred  feet,  and 
the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  steps. 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  grandest  edifices 
in  the  city.  Founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  it  was 
several  times  enlarged  and  embellished.  Its  gates  were 
of  brass,  and  it  was  adorned  with  costly  gildings ;  whence 
it  is  termed  "golden"  and  "glittering,"  avrea,fulgens. 
It  enclosed  three  structures,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinns  in  the  centre,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  on  the 
right,  and  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the  left.  The  Capitol 
also  comprehended  some  minor  temples  or  chapels,  and 
the  Casa  Romuli,  or  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with 
straw.  Near  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol  was  the  asylum. 
We  also  mention  the  Basilicie,  since  some  of  them  Avere 
afterwards  turned  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 
They  were  originally  buildings  of  great  splendor,  being 
appropriated  to  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  to  judicial 
purposes.  Here  counsellors  received  their  clients,  and 
bankers  transacted  their  business.  The  earliest  church- 
es, bearing  the  name  of  Basilica;,  were  erected  under 
Constantine.  He  gave  his  own  palace  on  the  Ccelian 
Hill  as  a  site  for  a  Christian  temple.  Next  in  antiq- 
uity was  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Vatican  Hill, 
built  A.D.  324,  on  the  site  and  with  the  ruins  of  temples 
consecrated  to  Apollo  and  jNIars.  It  stood  about  twelve 
centuries,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  superseded  by  the 
modern  church  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Circi 
were  buildings  oblong  in  shape,  used  for  public  games, 
races,  and  beast-fights.  The  Theatra  were  edifices  de- 
signed for  dramatic  exhibitions;  the  Amphitheatra 
(double  theatres,  buildings  in  an  oval  form)  served  for 
gladiatorial  shows  and  the  fighting  of  wild  animals. 
That  which  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Titus,  and  of 
which  there  still  exists  a  splendid  ruin,  was  called  the 
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Rome  from  the  Piuciau  Hill ;  the  Plaza  del  Popolo  iu  the  foiegrpuud,  St.  Aiigelo  and  St.  Peter's  in  the  distauce. 


Coliseum,  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  that  stood  near 
it.  With  an  excess  of  luxury,  perfumed  liquids  were 
conveyed  in  secret  tubes  around  these  immense  struct- 
ures, and  diffused  over  the  spectators,  sometimes  from 
the  statues  which  adorned  the  interior.  In  the  arena 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatres,  the  early 
Christians  often  endured  martyrdom  by  being  exposed 
to  ravenous  beasts. 

See  Smith,  Diet  of  Class.  Geoc).  s.  v. ;  Parker,  Archce- 
oloyy  of  Rome  (Lond.  1877,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  Wood,  Guide 
to  Rome  (Lond.  1875) ;  Cokesly,  Map  of  A  nc.  Rome 
(Lond.  1852). 

IL  Judaism  in  Rome.  —  The  connection  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Palestine  caused  Jews  to  settle  at  Kome  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  Jewish  king  Aristobulus 
and  his  son  formed  part  of  Pompey's  triumph,  and  many 
Jewish  captives  and  emigrants  were  brought  to  Rome 
at  that  time.  A  special  district  was  assigned  to  them 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  10.  8),  not  on  the  site  of  tlie  mod- 
ern "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Capitol  and  the  island  of  the 
Tiber,  but  across  the  Tiber  (Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  p. 
568,  ed.  JVIangey).  From  Philo  also  it  appears  that  the 
Jews  in  Kome  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  their  nation- 
al worship,  and  generally  the  observance  of  their  ances- 
tral customs.  W^ith  a  zeal  for  which  the  nation  had 
been  some  time  distinguished,  they  applied  themselves 
with  success  to  proselytizing  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  17). 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  madefreedmen  (  Philo, /or.  ciV.). 
Julius  CiBsar  showed  them  some  kindness  (Josephus, 
Ani.-ydv,  10,  8;  Sueton.  Ccesar,  84).  They  were  favor- 
ed also  by  Augustus,  and  by  Tiberius  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  reign  (Philo,  loc.dt.).  On  one  occasion,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Jews  were  banished 
from  the  city  by  the  emperor  for  the  misconduct  of 
some  members  of  their  body,  not  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand enlisted  in  the  Roman  army  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia  (Sueton.  Tib.cii\;  Josepiius,  Ant.  xviii, 
3,4).  Claudius  "commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome"  (Acts  xviii,  2),  on  account  of  tumults  connected, 
possibly,  with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome 
(Sueton.  C7««(/.  25,  "Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes  Roma  expulit").  This  banishment  can- 
not have  been  of  long  duration,  for  we  find  Jews  resid- 
ing at  Rome  apparently  in  considerable  nimiliers  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  visit  (Acts  xxviii,  17).  The  Roman  bi- 
ographer does  not  give  the  date  of  the  expulsion  by 
Claudius,  but  Orosius  (vii,  6)  mentions  the  ninth  year 
of  tliat  emperor's  reign  (A.l).  50).  The  precise  occa- 
sion of  this  expulsion  historj-  does  not  afford  us  the 


means  of  determining.  The  cause  here  assigned  for 
their  expulsion  is  that  they  raised  disturbances,  an  al- 
legation which  at  first  view  does  not  seem  to  point  to 
a  religious,  still  less  to  a  Christian,  influence.  Yet  we 
must  remember  that  the  words  bear  the  coloring  of  the 
mind  of  a  heathen  historian,  who  might  easily  be  led 
to  regard  activity  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  trutli, 
and  the  debates  to  which  that  activity  necessarily  led, 
as  a  noxious  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  society.  The 
Epicurean  view  of  life  could  scarcely  avoid  describing 
religious  agitations  by  terms  ordinarily  approjiriated  to 
martial  pursuits.  It  must  equally  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  Rome  —  then  tlie 
very  centre  and  citadel  of  idolatry  —  was  no  holiday 
task,  but  would  call  forth  on  the  jiart  of  the  disciples 
all  the  fiery  energy  of  the  Jewish  character,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  pagans  all  the  vehemence  of  jiassion  which 
ensues  from  pride,  arrogance,  and  hatred.  Had  the  or- 
dinarj'  name  of  our  Lord  been  employed  by  Suetonius, 
we  should,  for  ourselves,  have  found  little  difiicully  in 
understanding  the  words  as  intended  to  be  aiijtlied  to 
Jewish  Chri.stiaiis.  But  the  biographer  uses  the  word 
Chrestxts.  The  us  is  a  mere  Latin  termination;  but 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  root  of  the  word — Chrest 
for  Christ  ?  Yet  the  change  is  in  only  one  vowel,  and 
Chrest  might  easily  be  used  for  Christ  by  a  pagan  writ- 
er. A  slight  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  as  vocalized  by  a  Roman  and  a  Jew  would  easi- 
ly cause  the  error.  We  know  that  the  Romans  often 
did  make  the  mispronunciation,  calling  Christ  "'Chrest" 
(Tertull.  Apol.  c.  3;  Lactant.  Inst,  iv,  17;  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.c.2).  Tlie  point  is  important,  and  we  therefore 
give  a  few  details,  the  rather  that  Lardner  has,  under 
Claudius  (i,  2.59),  left  the  question  undetermined.  Now, 
in  Tacitus  (Annal.  xv,  44)  Jesus  is  uncjuestionably  call- 
ed Chrest  in  a  passage  where  his  followers  are  termed 
Christians.  Lucian,  too,  in  his  rhilopatris,  so  desig- 
nates our  Lord,  playing  on  the  word  CInes/vs  (Xprj- 
(Trdf),  which,  in  (ireek,  signifies  "good."  These  are  his 
words:  "since  a  Chrest  [a  good  man]  is  found  among 
the  Gentiles  also."  TertuUian  (ut  sup.)  treats  the  dif- 
ference as  a  case  of  ignorant  mispronunciation,  Chris- 
tiimus  being  wrongly  pronounced  Chrestiamis.  The 
mistake  may  have  been  tlie  more  readily  introduced 
from  the  fact  that,  Avhile  Christ  was  a  foreign  word, 
Chrest  was  customary.  Lips  that  had  been  used  to 
Chrest  would,  therefore,  rather  continue  the  sound  than 
change  the  vocalization.  The  term  Chrest  occurs  on 
inscriptions    (Heumaiui,  Si/llur/e,  diss,  i,  536),  and  epi- 
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grams  in  which  the  name  appears  may  be  found  in 
Martial  (vii,  55  ;  ix,  28).  In  the  same  author  (xi,  91) 
a  diminutive  from  the  word,  namely,  Chrestillus,  may  be 
found.  The  word  assumed,  also,  a  feminine  form,  Chres- 
ta,  as  found  in  an  ancient  inscription.  Comp.  also  Mar- 
tial (vii,  55).  There  can  therefore  be  little  risk  in 
asserting  th^t  Suetonius  intended  to  indicate  Jesus 
Christ  by  Chrestus;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
terms  which  he  employs  to  describe  the  cause  of  the 
expulsio.i,  though  peculiar,  are  not  irreconcilable  with  a 
reference  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  Christians.  The 
terms  which  Suetonius  employs  are  accounted  for, 
though  they  may  not  be  altogether  justified,  b}'  those 
passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  which  the  col- 
lision between  the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians 
and  those  who  adhered  to  the  national  faith  is  found 
to  have  occasioned  serious  disturbances  (Kuinol,  Acts 
xviii,  2;  Eorsal,  De  Christo per  Errorem  in  Chrest.  Comm. 
[Groning.  1717]).  Both  Suetonius  and  Luke,  in  men- 
tioning the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  seem  to  have  used 
the  official  term  employed  in  the  decree.  The  Jews  were 
known  to  the  Roman  magistrate ;  and  Christians,  as  be- 
ing at  first  Jewish  converts,  would  be  confounded  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Jews.  But  that  the  Christians 
as  well  as  the  Jews  strictly  so  called  were  banished  by 
Claudius  appears  certain  from  the  book  of  Acts;  and, 
independenth^  of  this  evidence,  seems  very  probable 
from  the  other  authorities  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.     See  Chrestus;  Rome,  Jews  in. 

III.  Christianity  at  Rome. — Nothing  is  known  of  the 
first  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome.  Roman 
Catholics  assign  the  honor  to  Peter,  and  on  this  ground 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy. 
There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Peter  was  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  (EUendorf,  1st  Petrus  in  Rom  und  Bischof  der 
romischen  Kirche  f/eicesen?  [Darmstadt,  1843]),  See 
Peter.  Christianity  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  city,  not  long  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holj'  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  the  "strangers 
of  Rome"  who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii,  10). 
It  is  clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  Paul  visited  the  citj^  (Rom.  i,  8,  13,  15;  xv,  20). 
The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at  Rome  are  given 
in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  difficult  question  whether  the  Roman 
Church  consisted  mainly  of  Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paid,  ii,  157;  Alford,  Pro- 
ley. ;  and  especially  Prof  Jowett,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Thessalonians,  ii,  7-26.  The 
view  there  adopted,  that  they  were  a  Gentile  Church, 
but  with  many  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony 
with  such  passages  as  i,  5, 13 ;  xi,  13,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  epistle.     See  Rojians,  Epistle  to. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  the  "  Caesar"  to  whom  Paul  appealed, 
and  in  whose  reign  he  suffered  martvrdom  (Eusebius, 
//.  E.  ii,  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a  large 
and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected  bj'  an  outer 
wall.  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old  Servian  wall  (Di- 
onys.  Hal.  Ant.  Horn,  iv,  13;  ap.  Merivale,  Rom.  Hist. 
iv,  497) ;  but  the  limits  of  the  suburbs  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  Neither  the  nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the 
configuration  of  tlie  ground  was  such  as  to  give  a  strik- 
ing appearance  to  the  city  viewed  from  without.  "An- 
cient Rome  had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile"  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paid,  ii,  371 ;  Merivale, 
Rom.  Emp.  iv,  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  impos- 
ing, would  i)resent,  when  covered  with  the  buildings 
and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused  appearance  like 
the  hills  of  modern  London,  to  which  they  have  some- 
times been  compared.  The  visit  of  Paid  lies  between 
two  famous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city,  viz.  its 
restoration  by  Augustus  and  its  restoration  by  Nero 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  i,  13).  Some  parts  of  the  city, 
especiallj'  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martins,  must  now 


have  presented  a  magnificent  appearance;  but  many  of 
the  principal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
modern  travellers  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet  built. 
The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and  winding,  flanked 
by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses  (insvlce)  of  enor- 
mous height.  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
their  height  to  seventy  feet  (Strabo,  v,  235).  Paid's 
first  visit  to  Rome  took  place  before  the  Neronian  con- 
flagration, but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
which  fc)llowed  upon  that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils 
continued  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iii,  71 ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii,  193, 
269).  One  half  of  the  population  consisted,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  slaves.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder 
consisted  of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  pop- 
ulation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy  we 
hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time.  (See 
for  calculations  and  proofs  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  Paul  would  find  at 
Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  learn  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained  at  Rome  for  "  two 
whole  3'ears,"  "dwelling  in  his  own  liired  house  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him"  (Acts  xxviii,  16,  30),  to  whom 
apjiarently,  according  to  Roman  custom  (Seneca,  Ep.v; 
Acts  xii,  6,  quoted  by  Brotier,  Ad  Tac.  Ann.  iii,  22),  he 
was  bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii,  20 ;  Eph.  vi,  20 ; 
Phil,  i,  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to  him, 
no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii,  30,  31).  It  is 
generally  believed  that  on  his  "  appeal  to  Csesar"  he 
was  acquitted,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  freedom, 
was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Rome  (for  proofs,  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paid,  ch.  xxvii, 
and  Alford,  G?\  Test.  vol.  iii,  ch.  vii).  Five  of  his  epis- 
tles, viz.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
that  to  Philemon,  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timoth}', 
were,  in  all  probability,  written  from  Rome,  the  latter 
shortly  before  his  death  (2  Tim.  iv,  6),  the  others  during 
his  first  imprisonment.  See  also  Hebrews,  Epistlk 
TO  THE.  It  is  universally  believed  that  he  suflFered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Paul  are — (1)  The  Appian  Waj-, 
by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts  xxviii,  15).  See 
Appii  Forum.  (2)  "  The  palace,"  or  "  Cresar's  court" 
(to  irpairujpiov,  Phil,  i,  13).  Tliis  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  Prajtorian  guards  which  Tiberius 
established  outside  the  walls  on  the  north-east  of  the 
citj'  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv,  2;  Suetonnis,  Tib.  37),  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  a  barrack  attached  to  the  imperial 
residence  on  the  Palatine  (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  423).  There  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  the  word  "  prietorium"  was  ever 
used  to  designate  the  emperor's  palace,  though  it  is 
used  for  the  official  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (John 
xviii,  28 ;  Acts  xxiii,  35).  The  mention  of  "  Caisar's 
household"  (Phil,  iv,  22)  confirms  the  notion  that  Paul's 
residence  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
emperor's  house  on  the  Palatine. 

3.  The  connection  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less 
probability.  We  may  mention  especially  —  (1)  The 
Maniertine  prison,  or  Tullianum,  built  b_v  Ancus  Marcius 
near  tlie  Forum  (Liv.  i,  33),  described  by  Sallust  (Cat. 
55).  It  still  exists  beneath  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe 
dei  Falegnami.  Here  it  is  said  that  Peter  and  Paul 
were  fellow-prisoners  for  nine  months.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Peter  was  ever  at 
Rome.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  New  Test.,  unless 
Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v,  13  be  a  mystical  name  fiir  Rome,  yet 
early  testimony  (Dionysius,  ap.  Euseb.  ii,  25)  and  the 
universal  belief  of  the  early  Church  seem  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  having  suft'ered  martyrdom 
there.     The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the 
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IMamertine  prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  espe- 
cially iv,  11.  (2)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  Road  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  apostles  are  said  to  have 
separated  on  their  wa_v  to  martyrdom.  (3)  The  sup- 
posed scene  of  Paul's  martyrdom,  viz.  the  Church  of 
San  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  on  the  Oslian  Koad.  (See 
the  notice  of  the  Ostian  Road  in  Caius,  ap.  Euseb.  I/.  K. 
ii,  25.)  To  these  may  be  added,  (4)  The  supposed  scene 
of  Peter's  martyrdom,  viz.  the  Church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum.  (5)  The  chapel  "  Do- 
mine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian  Road,  the  scene  of  the 
beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  Peter  as  he 
was  escaping  from  martyrdom  (Ambrose,  Ej).  33).  (6) 
The  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  apostles,  after 
having  been  deposited  first  in  the  Catacombs  (/coijujjr/j- 
pia)  (Euseb.  //.  E.  ii,  25),  are  supposed  to  have  been 
finally  buried — that  of  Paul  by  the  Ostian  Road,  that  of 
Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the  famous  basilica  which 
bears  his  name  (see  Caius,  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii,  25).  All 
these  and  many  other  traditions  will  be  found  in  the 
Annuls  of  Baronius,  under  the  last  year  of  Nero.  "  A'al- 
iieless  as  may  be  the  historical  testimony  of  each  of 
these  traditions  singly,  yet  collectively  they  are  of  some 
importance  as  expressing  the  consciousness  of  the  3d 
and  4th  centuries  that  there  had  been  an  early  contest, 
or  at  least  contrast,  between  the  two  apostles,  which  in 
the  end  was  completely  reconciled ;  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing which  gives  a  real  interest  to  the  outward  forms  in 
■which  it  is  brought  before  us — more  or  less,  indeed,  in 
all  the  south  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Rome  itself" 
(Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essat/s,  p.  101). 

4.  We  must  add,  as  sites  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  —  (1) 
The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here  Christians, 
wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  were  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs,  or,  clothed  in  nitlammal)le  robes,  were  burned  to 
serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight  games.  Others 
were  crucified  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  44).  (2)  The  Cata- 
combs. These  subterranean  galleries,  commonly  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  from  four  to  six  in 
width,  and  extending  for  miles,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  Appian  and  Nomentan  ways,  were 
unquestionably  used  as  places  of  refuge,  of  worship,  and 
of  burial  by  the  early  Christians.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  upon  the  difficult  question  of  their  origin,  and 
their  possible  connection  with  the  deep  sand-pits  and 
subterranean  works  at  Rome  mentioned  by  classical 
writers.  See  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Asinius  (Cice- 
ro, Pro  Cluent.  13),  and  the  account  of  the  concealment 
offered  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suetonius,  Nero,  48). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Catacombs  than  any 
previously  given  may  be  found  in  (i.  B.  de  liossi's  Roma 
Sotteriana  Christiana  (1864  sq.).  Some  very  interesting 
notices  of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs, are  given  in  Burgon's  Letters  from  Rome,  p.  120- 
258.  "  De  Rossi  finds  his  earliest  dated  inscription 
A.D.  71.  From  that  date  to  A.D.  300  there  are  not 
known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty  Christian  inscriptions 
bearing  dates.  Of  undated  inscriptions,  however,  about 
4000  are  referable  to  the  period  antecedent  to  the  em- 
peror Constantine"  (Burgfm,  p.  148).  See  Catacombs. 
IX. -H 


The  lately  exhumed  foundations  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Clement  are  confidently  claimed  as  relics  of  the  same 
age  (JIullooly,  Clement's  Basilica  in  Rome  [Rome,  1873, 
8vo]).     See  Clkment. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv,  21)  and  Clem- 
ent (Phil,  iv,  3)  are  supposed  to  have  succeeded  Peter 
as  bishops  of  Rome.     See  Linus. 

IV.  Mystical  Titles. — Rome,  as  being  their  tyrannical 
mistress,  was  an  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Jews, 
who  therefore  denominated  her  by  the  name  of  Jhihylon 
— the  state  in  whose  dominions  thej'  had  endured  a 
long  and  heavy  servitude  (Schbttgen,  Ilor.  Hth.  i,  1 125 ; 
Eisenmenger,  Entdeckt.  Judenth.  i,  1800).  Accordingly 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Babylon,  is  set  forth  in  the 
Apocalypse  (xiv,  8;  xvi,  19;  xvii,  5;  xviii.  2)  as  the 
centre  and  representative  of  heathenism;  while  Jerusa- 
lem appears  as  the  symbol  of  Judaism.  In  xvii,  9  al- 
lusion is  clearly  made  to  the  SepticoUis,  the  seven-hilled 
city — "  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sitteth." 
The  description  of  this  woman,  in  whom  the  profligacy 
of  Rome  is  vividly  personified,  may  be  seen  in  Rev.  xvii. 
In  ch.  xiii  Rome  is  pictured  as  a  huge,  unnatural  beast, 
whose  name  or  number  "is  the  number  of  a  man,  and 
his  number  is  x^'^',"  G(56,  not  improbably  Latinos,  Aa- 
nivoQ,  Latin,  Roman.  This  beast  has  been  most  vari- 
ously interpreted.  The  several  theories  serve  scarcely 
more  than  to  display  the  ingenuity  or  the  bigotry  of 
their  originators,  and  to  destroy  each  other.  Miinter 
{])e  Occvlto  Urhis  Roma  Nomine  [Hafn.  1811])  thinks 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  secret  name  of  Rome,  the  dis- 
closure of  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  destructive 
to  the  state  (Pliny,  I/isf.  Nat.  iii,  9 ;  Macrobius,  Sat.  iii, 
5;  Plutarch,  Quast.  Rom.  c.  61;  Servius,  Ad  Ain.  ii, 
293).  Pliny's  words  occur  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and 
picturesque  account  of  Italy.  Coming  in  the  course  of 
it  to  speak  of  Rome,  he  says,  "  the  uttering  of  whose 
other  name  is  accounted  impious,  and  when  it  had  been 
spoken  by  Valerius  Soranus,  who  immediately  suffered 
the  penalty,  it  was  blotted  out  with  a  faith  no  less  ex- 
cellent than  beneficial."  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  rites  observed  on  the  first  of  January,  in  connection 
with  this  belief,  in  honor  of  Diva  Angerona,  whose  im- 
age appeared  with  her  mouth  bound  and  sealed  up. 
This  mystic  name  tradition  reports  to  have  been  Va- 
lencia. 

One  of  the  most  recent  views  of  the  name  of  the 
beast,  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  writer,  we  find  in 
Hyponoia,  or  Thouyhts  on  a  Spiritual  Understandiny 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Lond.  1844).  '"The  number  in  ques- 
tion (666)  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet:  \,  six  hundred;  5)  sixty;  t,  six.  Let  us 
suppose  these  letters  to  be  the  initials  of  certain  )iames, 
as  it  was  common  with  the  ancients  in  their  inscriptions 
to  indicate  names  of  distinguished  characters  by  initial 
letters,  and  .sometimes  bs-  an  additional  letter,  as  C. 
Caius,  Cn.  Cneus.  The  Greek  letter  ^  (ch)  is  the  initial 
of  XpojTOQ  (Christ) ;  the  letter  ^  is  the  initial  of  ^v\ov 
(wood  or  tree) ;  sometimes  figuratively  put  in  the  New 
Test,  for  the  cross.  The  last  letter,  <r,  is  equivalent  to 
(T  and  T,  but  whether  an  s  or  an  st,  it  is  tlie  initial  of 
the  word  Satanas,  Satan,  or  the  adversary.  Taking  the 
first  two  names  in  the  genitive,  and  the  last  in  the  nom- 
inative, we  have  the  f(jllowing  appellation,  name,  or  ti- 
tle:  XpirTTov  S,ii\ov  aaravag,  'the  adversary  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,'  a  character  corresponding  with  that  of 
certain  enemies  of  the  truth  described  by  Paul  (Phil, 
iii,  19)."     See  Numbek  of  the  Beast. 

ROME,  BiSHOi'  OF.     See  Pope. 

ROME,  Councils  of.  The  most  important  are:  1. 
In  313,  against  the  lapsi,  and  on  discipline;  2.  In  341, 
by  pope  Julius  I  and  the  Eastern  bishops,  in  favor  of 
Athanasius;  3.  In  352,  bj'  Liberius,  for  the  same  object ; 
4.  In  3.58,  against  the  emperor  Constans  and  the  here- 
tics; 5.  In  364,  at  which  were  present  deputies  from  the 
Council  of  Lampsacus;  6.  In  366,  at  which  the  Macedo- 
nians adopted  the  Nicene  Creed;  7.  In  867,  to  examine 
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into  the  charge  of  a(hiltery  preferred  ag;ainst  the  pope 
Damasus;  8.  In  3G9,  by  Damasus.  at  which  Ursinus  and 
Valera  were  condemned;  9.  In  372,  at  which  Aiixen- 
tius,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  excommunicated;  10.  In  374, 
by  Damasus,  condemning  ApoUinaris;  11.  In  375,  con- 
demning Lucius,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  12.  In  376,  against 
the  Apollinarists  and  others;  13.  In  380,  fourth  of  Dam- 
asus, against  the  Sabellians,  Arians,  etc.;  14.  In  400, 
against  the  Donatists;  15.  In  430,  against  Nestorius; 
Hi.  In  444,  against  the  Manichees;  17.  In  774,  giving 
Charlemagne  power  to  elect  the  Roman  pontiif,  and 
to  invest  all  bishops;  18.  In  963,  deposing  pope  John 
XII  and  appointing  Leo  VIII ;  19.  In  964,  deposing 
Leo  VIII;  20.  In  964,  restoring  Leo  VIII  and  deposing 
Benedict  V,  etc. — Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hist.;  Lan- 
don,  Manual  nf  Councils.     See  Lateran  ;  Vatican. 

ROJVIE,  Jews  in.  The  origin  of  the  Jews  in  Rome 
is  very  obscure.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  reading 
in  Valerius  Maximus,  as  it  is  found  in  two  epitomists — 
Julius  Paris  and  Januari  us  Nepotianus — the  Jews  were  al- 
ready in  Rome  in  139  B.C.  The  old  reading  was,  "  Idem 
{Q.  Cornelius  Hispalla,  prwtor  peregrinus)  qui  Sabazii 
Jovis  cullu  simulate  mores  Romanos  inficere  conati  sunt, 
domes  SUES  repetere  coegit."  The  epitomists  read : 
Paris.  I  Xepotianus. 

"Idem  JifdoBos  qui  Sabazii  "JndsBos  quoque  qui  Ro- 
Jovis  cultu  Romauosinticeieinanis  tradeie  sacra  sua  co- 
niores  conati  sunt,  repetere  nati  suut,idem  Hispalnsurbe 
domos  suas  coegit."'  exterminavit  arnsque  piiva- 

Itas  a  pnblicis  locis  abjecit." 

If  this  reading  be  genuine,  we  find  the  Jews  not  merely 
settled  in  Rome,  but  a  dangerous  and  proselyting  peo- 
ple, three  quarters  of  a  century  before  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  bv  Pompey.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
both  Paris  and  Nepotianus  are  post-Christian  writers, 
the  question  comes  up,  "What  have  the  Jews  to  do  with 
Jupiter  Sabazius — a  Phrygian  god?"  Without  argu- 
ing the  question  at  any  length,  we  may  unhesitating- 
h'  saj'  that  the  whole  is  a  flagrant  anachronism,  in- 
troduced into  the  text  of  Valerius  after  the  time  when 
the  Jews,  either  of  themselves  or  as  connected  with  the 
Christians,  had  become  much  more  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral ear.  Friedliinder,  in  his  Darslellungen  aus  der  Sit- 
tem/eschichte  Roins,  iii,  510,  adopts  the  reading  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus  as  a  source ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  was  under  Pompey, 
when  vast  numbers  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  cap- 
ital. These  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in  the  markets, 
but,  if  we  may  believe  Philo,  were  soon  emancipated  by 
their  tolerant  masters,  who  were  unwilling  to  do  violence 
to  their  religious  feelings.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
there  were  some,  if  not  many,  opulent  commercial  Jews 
already  in  Rome,  "  who,  with  their  usual  national  spirit, 
purchased,  to  the  utmost  of  their  means,  their  unhappy 
countrymen,  and  enabled  them  to  settle  in  freedom  in 
tlie  great  metropolisV"  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  time 
when  Cicero  delivered  his  memorable  oration  to  vindi- 
cate Flacous  their  influence  was  already  felt ;  for  being 
afraid  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  Cicero  saw  in  the 
audience,  lie  delivered  his  speech  in  a  low  voice  (Cicero, 
J'ro  Flacco,  28).  Under  Julius  Cassar  they  enjoyed  great 
liberties;  for,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  they  were  among  the 
mourners— the  most  sincere  mourners — at  the  obsequies 
of  C;csar;  they  waited  for  many  nights  around  his  en- 
tombment ("  priecipue  Judiei  qui  noctibus  continuis  bus- 
turn  fre(iuentaruut"  [.fnl.  c.  84]).  At  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  number  of  Jews  residing  at  Rome  already 
amounted  to  several  thousand.  Tacitus  gives  their 
number  at  4000,  and  Josephus  states  that  8000  were 
present  when  Archelaus  appeared  before  Augustus  (Aiif, 
xvii,  11,1;  \l'(ii;  ii,  6, 1).  Tliey  formed  the  chief  popu- 
lation of  the  trans-Tiberine  region  :  r»}j'  -rripav  rov  Ti- 
fiipnijt;  TTOTaj-iov  /(fyriXj/i'  r;;c  'l'tbfir]r  aTrciropi]v,  Yjv 
oiiK  »)yi'('if(  (C«rf\'0//f i'(;i'  Koi  olKovi^ih'ijv  Trpoc  lovcai- 
wi' ■  l^iijfiaioi  Sir  i/uav  ot  TrXn'oi'C  cnrtXevS^tpujSrivTec. 
AixpaXioToi  yuf)  ax-^ti'Ttij  ti'c  iTaXiav,  inri)  riov  kti]- 
aa^ii'u)V  tXtv^tpw^tjaav,  oitttv  tmv  Trarpiwi'  irapay^a- 


puS,ai  l3ia(7^iVTeg.  Such  is  the  report  Philo  gives  in 
Li'fjat.  ad  Caiuin,  §  23  (Mang.  ii,  568).  Augustus  was 
at  first  an  enemy  to  all  foreign  religions,  and  even 
praised  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  for  not  having  sacri- 
ficed in  Jerusalem  (Sueton.  .4  ugustus,  93).  But  as  he 
advanced  in  years  he  grew  more  superstitions,  and  final- 
ly ordered  that  sacrifices  for  his  welfare  shoidd  be  offer- 
ed in  the  Jewish  temple.  The  kindly  feelings  of  Au- 
gustus towards  the  Jews  were  no  doubt  increased  by  his 
private  friendship  for  Herod,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  special  favors  shown  to  the  Jews  by  Au- 
gustus; for  the  less  wealth}'  Jews  not  only  shared  in 
the  general  largess  of  corn  which  was  distributed  among 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but,  by  a  special  fa- 
vor of  the  monarch,  their  portion  was  reserved  for  the 
following  day  if  the  distribution  fell  on  a  Sabbath. 

The  first  direct  persecution  of  the  Jews  occurred  un- 
der the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  sent  4000  Jewish  youth 
against  the  robbers  of  Sardinia,  purposely  exposing 
them  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  climate  (''si  ob  gravita- 
tem  coeli  interirent,  vile  damnum,"  as  Tacitus  writes),  and 
who  banished  all  the  others  froin  Rome  (Tacit.  Annal, 
ii,  85;  Sueton.  Tiberius,  36).  The  ground  of  this  decree 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  emperor's  desire  to  suppress 
all  foreign  superstitions,  more  especially  the  Jewish, 
which  numbered  many  proselytes.  Josephus  explains 
that  a  certain  Jewish  impostor  who  acted  as  a  rabbi  in 
Rome  had,  in  concert  with  three  other  Jews,  succeeded 
in  proseU'tizing  Fulvia,  a  noble  Roman  lady.  On  pre- 
tence of  collecting  for  the  Temple,  they  received  from 
her  large  sums,  which  they  appropriated  to  their  own 
purposes.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  Sejanus,  who  at 
that  time  was  high  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  used 
the  opportunity  for  inciting  his  master  to  a  general  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  to  be  oppressed  by 
Caligula.  Claudius  (A.D.  41-45)  again  banished  them 
from  Rome,  probably  on  account  of  the  disputations  and 
tumults  excited  by  tliem  in  consequence  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  ("Juda>os  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tu- 
multuantes  Roma  expulit"  [Sueton.  C/««rfii«, 25]).  Yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  oppression  and  persecution  seemed 
not  to  be  the  slightest  check  on  their  increase,  and  it  is 
true  what  Dion  Cassius  remarks,  that  the  Jews  were  a 
yti'oc,  KoXovaSr'tv  jikv  iroXXaKiQ,  av^)]^tv  Se  tTri  TrXti- 
(TTov  (xxxvii,  17).  They  had  a  sort  of  council,  or  house 
of  judgment,  which  decided  all  matters  of  dispute.  To 
this,  no  doubt,  either  in  the  synagogue  or  law-court  at- 
tached to  it,  Paul  expected  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  '•  The  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were, 
doubtless,  much  increased;  but  their  respectability  as 
well  as  their  popularity  was  much  diminished  by  the  im- 
mense influx  of  the  most  destitute  as  well  as  of  the  most 
unridy  of  the  race,  who  were  swept  into  captivity  by 
thousands  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem."  The  change  ap- 
pears to  be  very  marked.  Rome  tolerated,  indeed,  all 
religions;  but  the  exclusiveness  and  the  isolation  of 
the  Jews  at  Rome  raised  against  them  popular  preju- 
dice. The  language  of  the  incidental  notices  which 
occur  about  the  Jews  in  the  Latin  authors,  after  this 
period,  seems  more  and  more  contemptuous,  and  implies 
that  many  of  them  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury — 
the  outcasts  of  society.  Juvenal  bitterly  complains 
that  the  beautiful  and  poetic  grove  of  Egeria  was  let 
out  to  mendicant  hordes  of  Jews,  who  pitched  their 
camps,  like  gypsies,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  wallet  and 
a  bundle  of  hay  for  their  pillow  as  their  only  furniture : 

"Nunc  Siicri  fontis  neinns  et  delubra  locantur 
Judseis,  quorum  cophiuus  foeimmque  supellex" 

(Sat.  iii,  12). 

And  Martial  alludes  to  their  filth,  and,  what  is  curious 
enough,  describes  them  as  peddlers,  venders  of  matches, 
which  they  trafficked  for  broken  glass  (i,  42;  xii,  46). 
Be  it  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  Jews  had  once  a 
flourishing  and  influential  congregation  at  Rome,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Jewish  inscriptions  and  tombstones  which 
of  late  have  been  brought  to  light. 
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Such  was  the  checkered  history  of  the  dispersed  of  Is- 
rael during  the  period  which  ends  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Their  wanderings  and  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  events  which  befell  them  in 
the  Roman  empire  and  elsewhere,  are  fully  treated  in 
the  articles  Jew  and  Rojie. 

See  Schiirer,  Lehrbitch  de?-  nevieslamenlUchen  Zeitge- 
sckichte,  p.  G24  sq. ;  Hausrath,  A'eii/estamentlic/ie  Zeitrje- 
sr/iichte.  iii,  71-81;  Edersheim,  Ilistdrij  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,  p.  83  sq. ;  Milman,  History  of  the  Jeu-s,  i,  458  sq. ; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  iii,  141, 142,  '211,  212,  251 ;  Kraus, 
Roma  Sotteranea :  Die  rumischen  Kutakumben  (1873),  p. 
61  sq.,  489  sq. ;  S.  Garrucci,  Cimitero  de(/li  Antirhi  Ebrei 
Scoperto  recentemente  in  Vir/na  Randanini  (Roma,  1862)  ; 
Corpus  Inscript.  Grcec.  vol.  iv,  Nos.  9901-9926.     (B.  P.) 

Rome,  Benjamin  (ben-Jehuda)  of,  a  learned  Jew, 
flourished  in  the  14th  century,  and  is  the  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Proverbs.  They 
are  still  in  MS.,  but  "represent  the  sound  and  single 
exegesis  of  the  Spanish  school,  abounding  with  quota- 
tions from  Jonah  Ibn-Jaunah,  Ibn-tiikatilla,  Ibn-Ba- 
1am,  Ibn-Ezra,  Joseph  Kimclii,  and  David  Kinichi,  and 
are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  history  of  exegesis." 
See  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  63 
(Germ,  transl.) ;  Ginsburg,  Lerita's  Massoreth  ha-Mas- 
soreth,  p.  81,  note  91 ;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebr.  iii,  152,  No. 
393  ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Lib?:  Hebr.  hi  Bib/.  Bad- 
Itiima,  p.  790, 1840,  2769 ;  the  same  in  the  Jeivish  Liter- 
ature (Lond.  1857),  p.  146,376;  and  Bibliographisches 
llandbuch,  p.  21,  No.  206  (Leips.  1859) ;  Furs't,  Bibl.  Jud. 
i,  117.     (B.  P.) 

Rome  Land,  a  large  open  space  in  front  of  the 
minster  of  Waltham,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  St.  Al- 
ban's,  called  the  forbury  at  Reading,  and  probably  the 
original  of  the  tombland  of  Norwich,  so  called  since 
1302. 

Rome  Scot,  or  Rome  Fee,  an  annual  tribute  of  a 
thousand  marks  paid  by  king  John  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  money  was  remitted  for  the  support  of  an  English 
school  or  college  in  Rome,  and  was  held  by  some  of  the 
popes  to  be  a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  England  on 
the  Roman  see.  It  was  abolished  Jan.  15,  1534.  See 
Petek-pence. 

Romeyn,  the  name  of  a  family  who  have  long 
been  prominent  in  the  ministry  of  the  Retormed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America.  Their  ancestors  fled  from  their 
native  country,  the  United  Provinces  (now  Belgium), 
during  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV  for  conscience' 
sake  and  for  their  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
They  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  leaving  all  their 
effects  behind  them.  There  were  three  brothers,  one 
of  whom  went  to  England,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Rev.  William  Romaine,  author  of  The  Life, 
the  Walk,  and  the  Triumph  of  Faith.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary and  colaborer  of  Whitetield,  Berridge,  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  Wesleys,  with  others 
of  the  great  revivalists  of  the  last  century.  The  other 
two  brothers,  somewhere  between  1650  and  1660,  went 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands  and  Brazil.  One  of 
them  died  soon  after.  Claas  Janse  Romeyn,  the  sur- 
vivor, left  Brazil  when  that  country,  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  States-general,  passed  from  their  posses- 
sion in  1661.  He  came  to  New  York  and  died  about 
twelve  years  later.  Of  his  descendants  the  following 
are  entitled  to  notice  among  the  deceased  ministers  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

1.  James,  son  of  James  Van  Campen  Romeyn,  born  at 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College  in  1816,  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick  in  1819.  He  was 
settled  successively  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1820-27 ;  Six  IMile 
Run,  N.  J.,  1827-33;  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  as  colleague 
with  his  venerable  father,  1833-36;  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
1836-40;  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  1842-4-1;  Bergen  Neck,  N.  J., 
1844-50 ;  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1850-51.  He  had  scarcely  be- 
gun his  labors  at  this  place  when  he  was  stricken  down 


with  paralysis,  of  which  he  lingered,  often  in  great  suf- 
fering, until  death  brought  him  a  happy  release  in  1859. 
He  had  previously  been  declared  emei-itus  at  his  own 
request  by  the  classis  to  which  he  belonged — a  provi- 
sion by  which  a  minister  is  honorably  discharged  from 
active  duties.  None  of  the  churches  which  he  served 
offered  him  so  prominent  a  position  as  his  pulpit  power 
seemed  to  others  to  demand.  But  this  was  the  result  en- 
tirely of  his  own  peculiar  views,  his  feeble  health,  and  of 
his  very  sensitive  nature,  which  led  him  to  decline  more 
commanding  places  and  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  con- 
genial retirement.  With  these  feelings  he  also  declined 
the  professorship  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, and  seldom  published  any  of  his  pulpit  discourses. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  religious  press, 
writing  upon  almost  all  to|)ics  of  current  interest  with 
equal  ease  and  ability.  His  only  published  sermons 
were,  one  on  The  Crisis  and  its  Claims  upon  the  Church 
of  God,  preached,  June,  1842,  before  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  retiring 
president;  another,  entitled  A  Plea  for  the  Evangelical 
Press,  preached  at  the  public  deliberative  meeting  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  October,  1843;  and  the 
very  last  effort  of  his  pen,  before  he  was  paralyzed,  en- 
titled Enmity  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  These  are  all  char- 
acteristic sermons.  The  last  was  published  in  Dr.  H. 
C.  Fish's-  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  also  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  author  as  "A  part- 
ing memorial  to  the  people  of  his  former  charges."  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  Report  on  the  State  of  the 
Church,  made  to  the  General  Synod  in  1848;  and  also 
published  a  remarkable  address  before  the  Greene  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  during  his  residence  there.  In 
his  will  he  forbade  any  posthumous  publication  of  his 
discourses.  His  correspondence  would  make  one  of  the 
raciest  volumes  of  epistolary  writing  in  our  language. 
Probably  the  best  idea  of  his  pulpit  oratory  and  sermons 
may  be  formed  from  the  statements  which  we  quote. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  from  Staten  Island,  says:  "Here  I  heard  James 
Romeyn  ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  man  I  never  heard. 
Fulness  of  matter,  every  step  sudtlen  and  unexpected, 
genius,  strength,  tire,  terror,  amazing  and  preposterous 
rapidity,  contempt  of  rule  and  taste.  It  was  an  awful 
discourse:  1  Thess.  v, 3.  It  was  one  which  I  shall  not 
soon  forget."  Another  contemporary  says  of  him  :  "  I 
think  I  see  him  now — his  tall  form,  which,  in  face  at 
least,  I  fancy  to  have  been  Laurence  Sterne's,  strung  up 
to  the  highest  nervous  tension,  and  his  tongue  pouring 
forth  a  lava-tide  of  burning  elo()uence,  the  most  pow- 
erful to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  Powerful,'''  he 
adds,  "is  just  the  word.  I  have  heard  men  more  re- 
markable for  literary  polish,  more  original  in  fancy, 
more  erudite  in  learning,  more  winning  in  pathos;  but 
for  the  grander  sublimities  of  eloquence  I  never  heard 
his  equal.  His  denunciations  were  awful;  he  abound- 
ed in  this  style.  I  have  heard  of  his  preaching  his  first 
sermon  on  the  text, '  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  destroyed,'  of  which  the  effect  was  startling.  He 
abounded  and  excelled  in  illustration.  He  laid  all  lit- 
erature and  knowledge  under  contribution  for  this  pur- 
pose." Yet  with  all  these  characteristics  of  a  Boaner- 
ges, he  was  tender  and  soul-moving.  He  could  as  eas- 
ily bring  tears  to  the  eyes  as  terrors  to  the  conscience. 
His  zeal  was  tlaming.  His  love  to  Christ  and  to  souls 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  burned  in  every  sermon 
and  inflamed  every  prayer.  His  prayers  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  sermons  for  fulness,  variety,  point,  and 
overwhelming  effects.  The  hymnology  of  the  Church 
afforded  him  more  illustration,  and  was  quoted  with 
more  power  than  by  any  other  minister  whom  we  ever 
heard.  His  grasp  of  a  great  subject,  his  analytic  skill, 
his  surprising  fertility  of  figurative  language,  and  his- 
torical, scientific,  literary,  and  especially  scriptural,  illus- 
trations, his  condensed,  intense  modes  of  expression,  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  uplifting  power  of  his 
eloquence  made  him,  as  a  preacher,  perfectly  unique 
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and  illimitable.  He  thought  in  figures,  and  his  figures  I 
were  powers.  His  voice  was  strong  and  commanding; 
his  utterance  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
public  speaker,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  statesman 
Kufus  Clioate;  his  action  was  as  energetic  as  his 
thought,  and  perfectly  exhausting  to  his  weak  and 
overtaxed  body.  He  never  went  into  his  pulpit,  not 
even  to  lecture  in  a  country  school-house,  without  the 
most  careful  preparation.  His  manuscript  sermons  and 
lectures  are  cpiite  as  marvellous  for  their  neat  and  mi- 
nute chirography  as  for  their  literary  and  theological 
contents.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  could  read  them  in 
or  out  of  the  pulpit.  But  his  physical  and  mental  pe- 
culiarities seem  to  have  been  more  acutely  sensitive 
than  those  of  onlinary  mortals.  He  could  see  further, 
hear  quicker,  speak  and  think  more  rapidly  than  almost 
all  others.  But  these  very  (pialities  brought  with  them 
a  more  excitable  and  naturally  irritable  temperament, 
more  impatience  with  things  and  people  that  were  not 
right  in  his  sight,  and  other  infirmities  that  needed  the 
constant  control  of  divine  grace  to  enable  him  to  live 
for  Christ.  Yet  he  was,  in  private  life,  a  most  enter- 
taining and  interesting  companion,  mirthful,  exuberant, 
simple  as  a  child,  and  a  fast  friend.  In  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  of  his  denomination  he  was  a  conspicuous  and 
zealous  worker,  and  although,  as  in  his  Report  on  the 
State  of  the  Church,  he  seemed  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
the  times,  yet,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  of  his  proposed 
changes  have  been  adopted  and  incorporated  with  the 
policy  and  life  of  the  Church.  He  dealt  in  principles 
and  facts  rather  than  in  theories  and  fancies.  His  af- 
flictions enriched  his  experience,  while  they  caused 
"many  a  confiict,  many  a  doubt."  His  last  days  were 
beclouded  by  the  saddening  shadows  of  disease  that 
fell  upon  the  wreck  of  his  body  and  mind.  But  the 
spirit  of  his  piet\'  and  ministerial  life  still  shot  up  its 
heavenly  radiance  through  the  gloom  until  he  entered 
into  rest.  On  his  tombstone  are  graven  these  words 
expressive  of  his  highest  aims :  "  Thou  hast  dealt  well 
with  thy  servant,  0  Lord!  I  have  passed  my  days  as 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  enough  !  That  is 
enough !  I  am  satisfied.  God  has  led  me  by  a  right 
way.     Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !" 

2.  James  Van  Campkn,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  and 
Susannah  (Van  Campen)  Kotneyn,  was  born  at  Mini- 
sink,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15,  17G5.  A  child  of  the 
covenant,  he  was  converted  at  an  earh'  age,  and  was  al- 
ways noted  for  conscientious  piety  and  for  the  simplic- 
ity and  frankness  of  his  well-balanced  character.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Schenectady  Academj',  wliich  was 
the  germ  of  Union  College,  under  the  eye  of  his  un- 
cle. Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Oct.  5,  1787,  and  im- 
mediately settled  as  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of 
(ireenbush  and  Schodac,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  opposite 
Albany.  In  1794  he  relincpiished  the  Schodac  Church 
and  took  charge  of  a  new  enterprise  which  he  had  or- 
ganized at  Wynant's  Kill  in  connection  with  the  Church 
at  Greenbush.  In  1799  lie  removed  to  New  .Jersey, 
having  accepted  a  call  to  the  united  Second  Church- 
es of  Hackeiisack  and  Scliralonburg,  which  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  original  cliurches  there,  and 
where  he  remained  until  disease  compelled  liim  to  cease 
all  active  service,  in  18o2.  His  ministry  in  New  Jersey 
began  at  a  period  of  bitter  dissensions  between  the  Cne- 
tiis  and  Coiiferenlic^  parties,  wliich,  perhaps,  raged  with 
more  theological  and  personal  violence  in  these  two 
churches  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  Dutch  denom- 
ination. True  to  tlie  antecedents  and  instincts  of  his 
family,  I\Ir.  Romeyn  was  a  leader  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive side.  The  reactionary  party  were,  as  a  rule, 
arrayed  also  against  the  national  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Politics  embittered  the  ecclesiastical  (iisputes. 
Families  were  divided;  personal  strifes  ran  so  high  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  opposing  parties  would  neither  wor- 
ship together,  nor  speak  to  each  other,  nor  even  turn 


out  for  each  other  on  the  roads.  In  1822  another  great 
conflict  which  had  arisen  some  years  previously  cul- 
minated in  the  secession  of  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D., 
a  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  the  old  churches 
of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  and  four  other  cler- 
gymen, with  seven  congregations,  who  formed  what 
they  called  the  "True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Amer- 
ica." All  the  rancor  and  obstinacy  of  the  old  strifes 
seemed  to  be  transferred  to  this  unhappy  movement,  in 
which  Mr.  Romeyn  was  necessarily  involved  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church 
against  which  this  revolt  was  directed.  But  he  stood 
undaunted — prudent  in  counsel,  energetic  in  action,  and 
conciliatory  in  disposition.  He  was  admirable  fitted 
for  his  burdens  by  his  natural  endowments,  liis  high 
moral  qualities,  and  his  pervading  piety.  No  one  could 
charge  him  with  rash  enterprise,  doubtful  expedients, 
personal  antipathies,  excited  words,  retaliating  acts,  or 
irritating  and  aggressive  measures.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  he  was  the  ready  helper,  the  judicious  coun- 
sellor, the  pacificator,  \yithout  the  form  of  judicial 
authority,  he  wielded  an  influence  far  more  effectual, 
desirable,  and  honorable.  In  person  Mr.  Rome3-n  was 
tall,  large  and  well  proportioned,  erect  and  of  command- 
ing presence,  dignified  and  impressive.  He  was  retir- 
ing, modest,  stable,  strong,  and  earnest.  His  piety  was 
serene,  profound,  chastened  by  divine  discipline,  and 
developed  with  great  simplicity  and  tenderness.  His 
mind  was  neither  rapid  nor  brilliant  nor  original,  but 
clear,  comprehensive,  well  trained,  and  practical.  In 
doctrine  he  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  holding  the  truth  in 
love,  "'and  insisting  more  upon  the  spirit  which  is  life 
than  upon  the  letter  which  killeth."  His  own  congrega- 
tions remained  perfectly  united  and  peaceful  amid  the 
surrounding  strife,  and  his  ministry  was  blessed  with  a 
steady  ingathering  of  souls  and  growth  in  grace.  He 
preached  from  carefully  prepared  analyses,  with  fluent 
speech,  terse  expression,  and  a  remarkable  facility  in 
the  use  of  appropriate  Scripture  language.  Tliis  was 
especially  the  case  in  his  communion  services,  when  the 
Church  members  stood  around  successive  tables,  and,  as 
he  gave  with  his  own  hand  the  broken  bread  to  each 
one,  he  accompanied  it  with  some  brief  quotation  from 
the  Bible  particularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  recipient.  Here  his  pastoral  tact  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  flock  were  often  manifested  with  a 
power  which  melted  every  heart  and  carried  his  people 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mount  of  communion.  He  was 
very  active  and  prominent  in  the  general  councils  of 
the  Church,  for  many  years  was  stated  clerk,  and  in 
1806  president  of  the  General  Synod.  From  1807  till 
his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College,  and  also 
rendered  great  aid  in  securing  funds  for  the  theological 
professorships.  His  only  published  matter  consists  of  a 
manifesto  in  regard  to  a  controversy,  an  address  to  theo- 
logical students  at  New  Brunswick  {Moc/azine  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  iv,  202),  and  some  sy nodical  re- 
ports. He  died  in  perfect  peace  at  Hackensack  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  paralvsis  which  had  laid  him  aside 
from  all  pastoral  work  for  eight  years,  .Tune  27,  1840. 

3.  JicitEMiAii,  son  of  John  and  Juliana  (]\I'Carty^ 
Romeyn,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn, 
Sr.,  was  born  in  New  York  Dec.  24,  17fi8.  He  was 
educated  at  Hackensack  Academy  under  the  celelirated 
Peter  Wilson,  LL.D.,  and  in  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Theodoric  Romeyn  and  John  H.  Meyer.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  Nov.  10,  1788,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
Church  at  Linlithgow,  N.  Y.,  Livingston's  INIanor.  In 
180(;  he  removed  to  Harlem,  remaining  there  as  pastor 
until  1814,  when  he  went  to  Delaware  County,  serving 
churches  at  Schoharie  Kill  and  Beaver  Dam.  the  latter 
of  which  was  resuscitated  by  his  labors.  In  1817  he 
removed  to  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's health,  but  after  a  few  months  was  himself  taken 
with  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  .July  17,  1818.  In 
1797  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  by  the  Gen- 
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eral  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  held  this  of- 
fice until  his  death.  ''  His  personal  appearance,"  says 
one  of  his  pupils  of  1812,  "  was  uncommonly  imposing — 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of  a  full  habit,  grave,  digni- 
fied, and  graceful.  His  head  was  finely  formed,  his  vis- 
age large,  with  a  dark-blue  powerful  eye,  well  set  under 
an  expanded  brow  ;  his  countenance  florid;  his  hair  full 
and  white,  and  usually  powdered  before  entering  the 
pidjnt  or  associating  with  gentlemen  of  tlie  old  school." 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  "deep  bass 
voice,  of  remarkable  smoothness  and  considerable  com- 
pass;" by  an  easy,  deliberate  manner;  and  bv  great  ac- 
curacy of  language,  precision  of  thought,  and  varief\'  of 
treatment.  He  was  described  as  combining  the  Dutch 
style  of  pulpit  method  with  the  English  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  the  French  vivacity,  and  picturesque  setting 
of  illustration  and  expression  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
command.  His  theological  culture  was  large  and  pro- 
found, and  his  reputation  as  a  linguist  was  very  high. 
'•  He  [ironounced  the  Hebrew  witli  the  (Jerman  accent, 
with  great  skill  according  to  the  JMasoretic  points.  His 
attachment  to  this  language  brought  him,  and  kept  him 
for  many  years,  in  close  intimacy  with  the  Jewish  rabbins 
and  other  teachers  of  Hebrew  in  New  York,  who  often 
spoke  of  his  high  scholarship  in  this  department."  His 
temperament  was  nervous  and  somewhat  irritable,  l)ut 
his  piety  was  pervasive  and  controlling.  He  was  gen- 
erous, witty,  impulsive,  kind,  and  vivacious — religion 
and  his  pulpit  absorbed  his  whole  soul.  His  death  was 
marked  by  the  most  perfect  trust  in  "  Christ,  the  hope 
of  glory,"  and  by  patient  waiting  for  his  coming. 

4.  John  Bkodhead,  D.D.,  the  only  son  of  Theod- 
oric  Romeyn,  was  born  at  Marltletown,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1777.  After  a  preliminarj'  education  in 
the  Schenectady  Academy,  he  entered  the  senior  class 
of  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  grad- 
uated with  high  rank  in  1795.  The  next  year  he  united 
with  his  father's  Church  in  Schenectady,  and  immedi- 
ately began  his  theological  studies  with  Dr.  John  H. 
Livingston,  but  completed  them  under  his  father.  At 
twenty-one  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of 
Albany,  June  20,  1798.  In  1799  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Rliinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  labored  there  with  increasing  popularity  and  suc- 
cess until,  in  1803,  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Schenectady,  which  had  united  in  a  call  ujion 
him  after  a  long  period  of  division.  This  change  ena- 
bled him  to  be  with  his  aged  father  in  his  last  days. 
After  one  year  of  labor,  he  went  to  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Albany,  and  sustained  himself  with  great 
ability  in  that  important  Church  at  the  capital  of  the 
state.  Four  years  later  (in  1808)  he  accepted  the  call 
of  the  newly  formed  Cedar  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  city,  of  which  he  continued  the  pastor 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  22,  1825,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Romeyn  inher- 
ited the  nervous  sensibility,  and  the  acute,  rapid,  and 
decisive  characteristics  of  his  family.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  size  and  fine  personal  appearance;  quick  in 
his  movements,  cultivated  in  manner,  and  earnest  in  his 
work.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  his  fine  library  was 
filled  with  well-used  works  in  almost  all  departments  of 
literature.  His  theological  attainments  were  general 
rather  than  profound.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  among 
the  foremost  of  his  day.  Even  when  the  New  York 
pulpit  contained  such  men  as  Dr.  John  M.  IMason  and 
l)r.  Alexander  ^I'Leod,  he  built  up  his  new  Church  lui- 
dor  the  very  shadows  of  their  sanctuaries  with  complete 
success.  With  a  congregatif>n  composed  of  the  I'/i/c  of 
the  cit}',  his  jiopularity  was  maintained  by  discourses 
which  always  evinced  careful  preparation,  and  by  a  pas- 
toral tact  which  was  almost  unrivalled.  Few  men  have 
had  such  power  to  attach  their  people  to  their  ministry 
as  he.  The  greatest  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was 
his  magnetic  power  of  attraction  and  impression.  His 
sermons  were  not  remarkable  for  analysis  or  discussion, 
but  in  their  application,  and  especially  in  dealing  with 


consciences,  and  in  appeals  to  the  emotional  nature,  he 
was  a  prince  of  preachers.  His  published  volumes  of 
sermons,  like  those  of  Wliitefiekl,  do  not  sustain  his 
great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Their  ])ower  over 
his  audiences  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  impressive  de- 
livery, which  was  generally  pleasing,  natural,  and  full 
of  vivacity.  "At  times  every  line  of  his  face,  even  his 
whole  frame,  became  instinct  with  passion,  and  then  the 
eye  kindled  or  became  tearful,  the  very  soul  speaking 
through  the  body,  that  trembled  with  emotion  or  erect- 
ed itself  into  an  attitude  of  authority.  The  torrent  of 
feeling  often  subdued  and  carried  away  his  hearers 
with  responding  emotion.  Dr.  Romeyn,  and  young 
Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  have  always  been  associated  in 
my  mind  as  having  strong  points  of  resemblance"  (Dr. 
Vermilye,  in  Sprague's  Amntls  of  the  Amer.  Piilpif,  iv, 
223).  His  ministry  was  exceedingly  blessed,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  j'oung,  "  His  catechetical  classes  were 
crowded.  Of  a  very  large  Bible  class  of  young  ladies 
every  one  became  a  professor  of  religion.  More  young 
men  became  ministers  from  his  congregation  than  from 
any  other,"  In  addition  to  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
(published  in  181G  and  reprinted  in  Scotland),  Dr.  Ro- 
meyn printed  a  number  of  occasional  discourses,  deliv- 
ered upon  national  and  other  important  occasions— 
among  these  was  an  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Washing- 
ton (1800).  He  was  active  in  the  benevolent  move- 
ments of  his  day  —  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  from 
1809;  a  principal  agent  in  establishing  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  that  place,  and  one  of  its  first  directors; 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1810,  when  he 
was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816.  He  was  also 
its  first  secretary  for  domestic  correspondence.  His 
health  was  not  equal  to  the  constant  strain  to  which 
his  zealous  spirit,  peculiar  trials,  and  infirmities  of  mind 
and  body  subjected  him.  A  tour  in  Europe  in  1813 
and  1814  brought  transient  relief;  but  for  more  than  a 
year  prior  to  his  death  his  strength  gave  way,  and  he 
finished  his  course  with  joy,  making  "earnest  interces- 
sion for  his  family  and  his  fiock,"  and  supported  bj'  the 
most  cheering  heavenly  prospects  and  triumphant  faith 
in  Christ, 

5.  TuEonoRis  (or  Dirck),  D.D.,  a  younger  half- 
brother  of  Thomas,  Sr.,  was  born  at  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Jan.  12  (().  S.),  1744.  His  elementary  education  was 
received  from  his  elder  brother  Thomas  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Goetschius,  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Hack- 
ensack and  Schralenburg.  He  entered  the  junior 
class  in  Princeton  College  while  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Finley 
was  president,  and  graduated  in  1765  in  the  same  class 
with  the  yoimgcr  Jonathan  lulwards,  who  was  his  bos- 
om friend;  and  Dr.  Sprague  states  that  it  was  partly 
through  his  influence  that  Dr.  Edwards  was,  many 
years  after,  chosen  president  of  L'nion  College.  Con- 
verted at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  immediately  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  studied  theology 
with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Goetschius,  and  was  licensed  in 
17G6,  after  a  two  days'  examination,  by  the  American 
Classis,  or  Coetus,  of  the  Dutch  Church.  His  first  set- 
tlement was  at  IMarblctown,"  Rochester,  and  Wawarsing, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1766  to  1775-  He  then  removed 
to  Hackensack,  his  native  place,  and  Schralenburg, 
where  he  ministered  until  1784,  when  he  went  to  Sche- 
nectady, his  last  settlement  (1784  to  1804).  During 
this  period  he  declined  numerous  urgent  calls  from  more 
prominent  cluirches.  He  was  twice  elected  president 
of  Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers),  N.  J.,  but  decliiuil 
both  invitations.  His  zeal  for  education  led  him  to  es- 
tablish the  Schenectady  Academy,  out  of  which  grew 
Union  College.  He  was  the  father  of  this  institution, 
and  its  presidencj'  was  first  offered  to  him,  but  declined 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself.  The  General  Synod 
of  his  Church  appointed  him  lector  in  theologj',  an  of- 
fice which  he  held  from  1792  to  1797,  when  he  was 
elected  professor  of  theology,  and  so  remained  until  his 
decease.     Dr.  Romeyn  ^vas  gifted  with  a  powerful  in- 
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tellect,  mature  and  comprehensive  judgment,  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  a  strong 
will,  and  those  marked  ([ualities  which  made  him  " a 
leader  and  commander  in  Israel."  He  was  foremost, 
with  Dr.  Livingston  and  others,  in  the  movements 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Church 
from  the  control  of  the  Church  in  Holland.  His  bold 
patriotism  during  the  Kevolutionary  war  made  him  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  Tory  and  British  persecutions  and 
revenges.  The  British  troops  sacked  his  dwelling,  and 
destroyed  or  carried  off  all  his  furniture,  clothing,  books, 
and  papers.  He  was  obliged  to  remove  his  famih'  for 
safety,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  his  congregations, 
which  were  always  attended  by  danger;  and  at  one  time 
his  life  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  from  armed  loyalists. 
Among  the  prisoners  who  were  carried  off  from  Hack- 
ensack  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  British  was  his  own 
brother,  who  was  held  captive  three  months.  He  also 
saved  a  number  of  men  by  hiding  them  in  his  ovvn 
house  behind  a  chimney.  During  all  this  period  he 
was  in  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  army.  "  He  was  the  counsellor  of 
senators,  the  adviser  and  compeer  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Revolution,  and  an  efiicient  co-worker  with  the  patriot." 
His  pulpit  oratory  was  powerful  and  popular.  He  was 
learned  and  yet  practical ;  "  a  son  of  thunder,"  and  "  a 
son  of  consolation"  also.  His  discourses  were  rich  in 
solid  matter,  enlivened  with  historical  anecdote  and  il- 
lustration. He  went  deeply  into  his  subject,  and  his 
appeals  to  conscience  and  the  feelings  were  at  times 
overwhelming.  His  manner  was  natural,  easy,  and 
commanding.  "  His  most  expressive  organ  was  his  eye, 
and  when  he  was  excited  no  one  could  withstand  its 
power."  As  a  theological  professor  he  gave  full  satis- 
faction to  his  students  and  to  the  Church  which  hon- 
ored him.  He  was  stately,  reserved,  affable,  but  not 
familiar.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  describes  him  as 
having  "something  in  his  manner  peculiarl}'  dignified 
and  benevolent,  calculated  to  create  veneration  as  well 
as  affection,  and  it  created  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  can  never  be  erased."  Another  of  his  friends,  and 
a  student  in  theologj'  (Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead),  says  that 
"  in  his  extenial  form,  his  manly,  noble  stature,  his  ma- 
jestic though  sometimes  stern  countenance,  he  resem- 
bled the  illustrious  Washington."  Another  says,  "  He 
was  unquestionablj'  the  first  man  in  our  Church,  among 
the  first  in  the  whole  American  Church.  His  piety 
was  deep,  practical,  and  experimental.  He  realized 
more  than  others  his  own  errors  and  weaknesses,  and 
trusted  like  a  little  child  in  the  Saviour  whom  he 
preached  and  loved."  He  died  April  16,  1804,  having 
been  in  the  ministry  thirty-eight  years.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Brodhead,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  The  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Beck,  of  Albany,  and  mother 
of  three  very  eminent  physicians  —  Drs.  Theodoric  Ro- 
meyn,  Lewis  C,  and  John  B.  Beck.  The  son  was  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  whose  memorial  is  given 
above. 

6.  Thomas.  St:,  son  of  Nicholas  Romeyn,  was  born 
at  Pompton,  N.  J.,  March  20  (O.  8.),  1729."  His  father 
being  a  farmer,  lie  was  brougiit  up  in  the  same  calling 
until  April,  1747,  when  he  began  to  study  for  the  Gospel 
ministry.  He  was  a  student  in  Princeton  College  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Kev.  Aaron  Burr,  D.D.,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  the  Rev.  Theodorus  Frelinghuysen, 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  All)any,  N.  Y.  Having 
completed  this  course,  and  received  a  call  from  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
April  11,  17.53,  and  was  examined,  licensed,  ordained, 
and  installed  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Jamaica,  to  which  he  returned  Aug.  27, 
1754.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Theodorus  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  the  liev.  Th(H)dorus  Krelingliuysen  Homeyn. 
.She  died  at  Jamaica  in  17.57.  In  17tiO,  on  account  of 
diflSculties  in  his  congregation,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 


Church  at  Minisink,  on  the  Delaware  River.  After  a 
pastorate  of  ten  years  he  removed  to  Caughnawaga, 
N.  Y.,  in  1770,  where  he  contiimed  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  until  his  decease  at  Mayfield,  Montgomery  Co., 
Oct.  22, 1794.  He  married  his  second  wife,  Susannah 
Van  Campen,  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3, 1770.  Six 
sons  were  born  of  this  marriage.  Of  all  his  seven  sons, 
four  were  educated  for  the  ministry  —  Theodorus  Fre- 
linghuysen, James  Van  Campen,  Benjamin,  and  Thomas. 
Benjamin  died  soon  after  graduating  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1796.  The  others  were  all  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  their  mother  Church.  Theodorus  F.  died  in 
1785,  after  a  single  year  of  service  as  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  Bridgewater  and  Bedminster,  N.  J. 
Their  venerable  father  was  the  first  Low-Dutch  minis- 
ter who  settled  west  of  Schenectady,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jlohawk.  His  field  of  labor,  being  on  the  frontier, 
embraced  large  portions  of  what  are  now  Fulton  and 
Montgomery  counties,  surrounding  the  old  cluirch  at 
Caughnawaga  (now  Fonda).  His  duties  were  conse- 
quently very  arduous  and  often  dangerous,  from  exjjos- 
ure  to  Indians  and  other  pioneer  trials.  His  missionary 
spirit  was  accompanied  by  intense  devotion  to  the  lib- 
eral views  of  the  Coetus,  who  advocated  the  education 
and  ordination  of  the  clergy  in  this  country,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  Holland.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
patriot.  His  residence  on  the  frontier  was  the  theatre 
of  frequent  alarms,  murders,  and  desolations,  which  often 
interrupted,  and  at  one  time  stayed,  his  ministerial  la- 
bors. He  was  obliged  to  flee  with  all  his  family  into 
the  interior  for  safety  until  the  danger  was  passed.  He 
is  represented  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  patient  spirit, 
"  enduring  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  unostentatious  in  his  demeanor.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  lucid  and  winning,  strongly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  as  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  his 
Church,  and  able  in  their  defence.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
solemn,  earnest,  and  tender.  His  last  illness,  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  borne  with  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  until  his  long  ministry  of  forty  years  was 
closed  by  death.  His  remains  were  buried  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  old  church  where  for  twenty-four  years 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

7.  Thomas,  J?-.,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn,  Sr., 
was  born  at  Caughnawaga  (now  Fonda),  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
22, 1777.  Educated  in  the  classics  by  his  brother.  Rev. 
James  V.  C.  Romeyn,  and  at  the  Schenectady  Academy, 
he  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1796 ;  studied  theology  Avith  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn 
in  Schenectady ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis 
of  Albany  in  1798,  and  ordained  in  the  Dutch  Church 
of  Remsenbush  (now  Florida),  N.  Y.,  in  1800,  having 
the  double  charge  of  that  congregation  and  the  Second 
Church  of  Schenectadj'.  In  1806  he  accepted  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  churches  of  Niskaynna  and  Amity, 
N.  Y.,  and  served  them  until  1827,  when  he  was  disabled 
bj'  a  fall,  which  lamed  him  for  life  and  compelled  him 
to  abandon  active  duty  as  a  settled  minister.  He  had 
a  large,  powerful  frame,  and  was  dignified,  humorous, 
courteous,  and  decided,  as  well  as  amiable  and  transpar- 
ently honest.  His  intellect  was  vigorous,  his  judgment 
almost  uniformly  correct,  and  his  shrewd,  pointed,  quiet 
humor  gave  great  zest  to  his  deliberate  and  thoughtful 
speech.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  noted  for  theological  ex- 
actness of  statement,  for  knowledge  and  apt  quotations 
of  Scripture,  for  deep  piety,  and  for  practical  usefulness. 
His  attainments  were  respectable,  but  his  wide  influ- 
ence over  a  large  section  of  the  Church  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  "  the  law  of  the  house" 
and  his  wisdom  as  a  counsellor  and  peace-maker.  He 
died  Aug.  9,  1859,  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  in 
"  the  full  assurance  of  faith."  He  was  a  pillar  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  valley  of  the  IMohawk. 

See  Sprague,  .4  iinals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i  v,  ix ;  Cor- 
win.  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church;  Mnf/azine  of  the  Ref, 
Dutch  Chuixh ;  Life  of  Dr.  J.  U.  Licingston ;  Taylor, 
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Annals  of  the  Classis  of  Bergen  ;  Fish,  Pulpit  Eloquence 
of  the  lUh  Century.     (W.  J.'k.  T.) 

Rommel,  Diktrich  Cmhi.stopher  von,  the  Hes- 
sian historian,  was  burn  April  17,  1781.  For  some  time 
he  was  professor  at  Marburg,  ■lud  from  1820  he  resided 
at  Cassel  as  president  of  the  governmental  archives. 
He  died  in  1859.  His  historical  works  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  Church  historj'.  He  published,  I'/iilipp  der 
Grossmuthige,  Landyraf  von  IJessen.  Kin  Beitrag  zur 
genaueren  Kunde  der  Reformation  und  des  16.  Jakr/um- 
derts  (Giessen,  1830,  3  vols.): — Landgraf  Philipp  der 
Hochherzige  u,  die  Reformation  (Darmst.  184oj :  — Kurze 
Gesch.  d.  hess,  Kirchenverbesserung  miter  d.  Landgr. 
Philipp  d.  Gi-ossmilthigen,  etc.  (Cassel,  1817).  See  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theulog.  Literatur.  i,  793;  ii,  39; 
Zuchold,  Biblioth.  Theol.  ii,  1082.     (B.  P.) 

Romcwa,  in  Prussian  mytholog_v,  is  the  sacred 
place  of  the  ancient  Prussians.  A  civil  war  had  di- 
vided the  native  Prussians  and  the  immigrant  Skan- 
dians.  Waidewut  and  Grive,  the  first  king  and  the 
first  chief  priest,  had  restored  peace,  and  Grive  after- 
wards assembled  the  people  on  a  beautiful  plain  on 
which  stood  a  massive  oak  with  widely  spreading 
branches.  Before  this  tree  he  had  placed  three  images, 
which  he  called  Potrimpos,  Perkunos,  and  Pikullos,  and 
declared  them  to  be  the  supreme  gods.  Punishments 
were  threatened  and  rewards  promised  in  their  names. 
Three  niches  were  cut  in  the  oak-tree  which  had  been 
selected  to  become  the  home  of  the  idols,  and  they  were 
placed  there  with  great  solemnity.  A  pyre  was  then 
erected  before  the  tree,  from  the  top  of  which  Grive 
exhorted  the  people,  and  on  which  sacrifices,  including 
several  unmanageable  persons,  were  afterwards  burned. 
A  fearful  thunder-storm,  which  the  priest  declared  to  be 
the  voice  of  God,  made  the  people  tremble,  and  caused 
them  to  regard  Grive  with  a  dread  that  put  them  in 
mortal  terror  for  centuries  afterwards  when  they  were 
obliged  to  approach  him.  The  place  in  which  this  oc- 
curred was  called  Romowa.  The  priests  continued  to 
dwell  and  offer  sacrifices  there  until  the  increased  popu- 
lation and  extension  of  its  territories  caused  the  estab- 
lishing of  other  sacred  oaks.  Christianity  ultimately 
came  in  and  extirpated  them  all,  so  that  the  location 
of  the  original  Romowa  is  no  longer  known. — VoUmer, 
Wurterb.  d.  Mgthol.  s.  v. 

Romulus,  a  prime  character  in  Roman  mythology; 
but  which  of  the  legends  concerning  this  alleged  founder 
and  earliest  king  of  their  city  was  regarded  as  genuine 
by  the  Romans  is  wholh*  uncertain,  since  our  informa- 
tion is  based  on  very  modern  sources.  The  following 
tradition  had,  however,  become  quite  generally  estab- 
lished in  the  flourishing  period  of  Roman  literature: 
Two  brothers  belonging  to  the  royal  family  descended 
from  jEneas  and  reigning  in  Alba,  who  were  named 
Numitor  and  Amulius,  divided  their  inheritance  so  that 
Numiior  received  the  throne  and  Amulius  the  treasure. 
Amulius,  however,  soon  dethroned  his  brotlicr,  and  made 
a  vestal  of  his  daughter  Ilia,  or  Rhea  Silvia,  in  order  to 
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guard  against  offspring  on  her  part.  She  was,  how- 
ever, approached  by  the  god  Mars,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus,  whom  Amulius  caused 
to  be  exposed  by  means  of  a  servant  on  the  overflowed 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  nourished  by  a  she- 
wolf  and  a  bird,  until  found  b}-  the  shepherd  F^austulus, 
who  bore  them  to  his  house  and  reared  them  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  Acea  Larentia.  On  arriving  at 
manhood,  the}'  dethroned  and  killed  Amulius  and  rt- 
instated  their  grandfather  Numitor.  After  this  they 
founded  a  new  city  (Rome) ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  a  (juarrel  broke  out  between  them,  and  Remus  was 
slain  by  his  brother's  hand.  Romulus  now  reigned  alone 
in  the  new  state,  and  after  his  death  was  venerated  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Qiiirhms,  because  of  tlie  declara- 
tion of  Julius  Proculus  that  Romulus  had  appeared  to 
him  in  superhuman  form.  A  bronze  group  of  the  wolf 
suckling  the  twins  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Palace,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  eminent  relics 
of  ancient  Roman  art.  —  Vollraer,  Worterb.  d.  Mylhol. 
s.  V.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Rom.us,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe. 

Ronde,  Lajibertus  dk,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America,  was  colleague  with  Jo- 
hannes Ritzema  in  the  Collegiate  (Dutch)  Church  of 
New  York,  and  successor  to  the  venerable  Gualterus  du 
Bois  from  1751  to  1784.  With  his  associate  Ritzema  he 
was  thoroughly  educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of 
Holland,  and  brought  to  his  pulpit  ample  preparations. 
When  driven  from  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  he  supplied  the  Church  of  Schaghticoke,  near  Al- 
bany, where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  being 
too  old  to  resume  his  labors.  He  preached  onlj'  in  the 
Dutch  language,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  English  preaching,  and  in 
the  lawsuit  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  consistory 
and  against  ''  the  Dutch  party,"  who  had  to  paj'  in 
costs  £300.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  character 
was  always  venerated,  and  he  died  in  a  good  old  age 
at  Schaghticoke,  his  place  of  voluntary  exile,  in  1795. 
The  consistory  of  the  Church  in  New  York  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  ,£200  for  life  after  he  left  their  active  service, 
and  the  same  was  given  to  his  aged  colleague  Ritzema, 
who  died  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  Mr.  de  Ronde  was  a 
man  of  respectable  attainments  and  abilities  as  a  preach- 
er, but  was  not  so  eminent  for  these  things  as  he  was  for 
his  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  in  that  transi- 
tion period  of  the  Dutch  Church.  See  De  Witt,  Hist. 
Discourse,  p.  70;  Gunn,  Life  of  Livingston,  p.  88,  164; 
Corwin,  Alanual  of  the  Ref  CLp.  70.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Roney,  IMoses,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa., 
Sept.  20,  1804.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the 
grammar-school  of  Jefferson  College,  and  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1823.  He  spent  some  time  in  teach- 
ing in  Baltimore,  and  then  pursued  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Wilson,  receiving  his  license  June  8, 1829.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  June 
8,  1830.  In  the  great  controversy  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  he  opposed  the  proposed  changes.  In  1836  the 
Synod  chose  him  to  be  editor  of  a  contemplated  maga- 
zine, which  first  appeared  in  March  following  as  The 
R(formed.  Presbi/terian,  ami  which  he  conducted,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  j'ear,  until  it  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  volume.  In  1848,  on  account  of 
ill-health,  he  resigned  the  editorship,  and  the  next  year 
took  charge  of  the  literary  institution  in  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which  he  retained  until  nearly  the  time  of  his  death 
(July  3,  1854).  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, ix,  79. 

Rongala,  in  South -Sea  Island  mythology,  is  the 
name  of  the  supreme  being  or  highest  god  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Ronsdorf  Sect.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
the  clique  of  fanatics  founded  by  Elias  Eller  (q.v.)  at 
Elberfeld,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Pionsdorf,  in 
the  duchy  of  Berg,  Germany. 

Rood  (Saxon),  a  cross  or  crucifix.  The  term  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  large  cross  erected  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  or 
choir.  This  is  often  of  very  large  size,  and  when  com- 
plete is,  like  other  crucifixes,  accompanied  by  the  fig- 
ures of  St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  foot  of  the  cross;  but  these  are  often 
omitted.  Lights  are  frequently  placed  in  front  of  these 
roods,  especially  on  certain  festivals  of  the  Church. — 
I'arker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

_my  "••       ^"^ 


Rood  at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshii'e. 

Occasionally  roods  or  crucifixes  are  found  sculptured 
outside  of  churches,  on  churchyard  crosses,  on  wayside 
crosses,  and  at  the  entrance  of  chantries  and  oratories. 
There  is  a  much-defaced  example  at  Sherborne  Minster, 
in  Dorsetshire. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Many  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  holy  rood,  as 
the  abbey  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  Daglingworth,  Caer- 
inarthen,  Bettws-y-Grog,  Capel  Christ,  Southampton, 
Wood  Eaton,  Swindon,  and  others.  The  Church  of 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  after  it  received  the  ad- 
dition of  a  transept,  was  called  Holy  Cross,  from  its  new 
shape.  The  rood  was  set  before  the  feet  of  the  dying, 
stretched  on  straw  or  ashes,  emblems  of  mortality,  and 
also,  Beleth  saj's,  erected  at  the  head  of  graves. — Wal- 
cott.  Sac.  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

ROOD-ALTAR,  an  altar  standing  under  the  rood- 
screen.  In  large  churches  there  were  generally  two, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir. 

ROOD-ARCH,  the  arch  which  separates  the  choir 
from  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  under  which 
the  rood-screen  and  rood  were  anciently  placed. 

ROOD-BEAM,  or  ROOD-LOFT.  The  rood  spo- 
ken of  above  was  supported  either  by  a  beam  called 
the  rood-beam,  or  by  a  gallery  called  the  rood-loft, 
over  the  screen  separating  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a 
church  from  the  nave.  Rood-lofts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  common  in  England  before,  if  so  soon  as, 
the  14th  century.  They  were  approached  from  the  in- 
side of  the  church,  generally  by  a  small  stone  staircase 
in  the  wall,  which  is  often  to  be  founil  in  churches 
which  have  lost  all  other  traces  of  them.  The  front 
was  frequently  richly  panelled,  ami  the  under-side  form- 
ed into  a  large  covered  cornice,  or  ornamented  with 
small  ribs  and  other  decorations,  connecting  it  with 
the  screen  below.  Although  most  of  the  rood-lofts  in 
Eiiifland  have  been  destroyed,  a  considerable  number 


of  examples  (more  or  less  perfect)  remain,  as  at  Long 
Sutton,  Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Barnwell,  Dunster,  Tim- 
berscombe.  Minehead,  and  Winsham,  Somersetshire; 
Newark,  Nottinghamshire;  Charlton  -  on -Otmoor,  and 
Handborough,  Oxfordshire  ;  Merevale,  Knowle,  and 
Worm -Leighton,  Warwickshire  ;  Flamsted,  Hertford- 
shire ;  Uffendon,  Bradninch,  CoUumptoii,  Dartmouth, 
Kenton,  Plymptree,  and  Hartland,  Devon,  etc.  The 
rood-loft  was  occasionally  placed  above  the  chancel- 
arch,  as  at  Northleach,  Gloucestersliire.  It  sometimes 
extended  across  the  first  arch  of  the  nave,  as  in  Castle 
Hedingham  Church,  Essex.  There  are  some  very  fine 
and  rich  rood-lofts  in  Wales,  in  churches  which  are  hi 
other  respects  plain  and  poor. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Archi- 
tect, s.  V. 

ROOD-BOWL,  a  bowl  of  latten  or  other  material, 
with  a  pricket  in  the  centre,  to  hold  a  taper  for  lighting 
the  rood-screen. 

ROOD-CHAINS,  those  chains  by  which,  in  the  case 
of  large  figures  placed  on  or  beside  the  rood,  such  figures 
were  supported.  These  chains  were  inserted  in  the  roof 
in  front  of  the  chancel  arch.  Remains  of  such  chains  are 
to  be  seen  at  Collumpton,  Devonshire. 

ROOD -CLOTH  (or  Rode -Cloth),  the  veil  by 
which  the  large  crucifix  or  rood,  wiiich  anciently  stood 
over  the  chancel-screen,  was  covered  during  Lent.  Its 
color  in  England  was  either  violet  or  black,  and  it  was 
frequently  marked  with  a  white  cross.  We  find  exam- 
ples of  this  cloth  figured  in  mediieval  illuminations. — 
Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

ROOD-DOORS,  the  doors  of  the  rood-screen,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  chancel. 

ROOD-GALLERY.     See  Rood-loft. 

ROOD-GAP,  the  space  under  a  chancel-arch. 

ROOD-LIGHT,  a  light,  whether  from  a  mortar  with 
taper  or  from  oil-lamps  or  cressets,  placed  on  or  about 
the  rood-beam.  Such  were  kept  continually  burning  in 
ancient  parish  churches. 

ROOD-LOFT.     See  Rood-beam. 

ROOD-MASS,  a  term  sometimes  applied  (1)  to  the 
daily  parish  mass  said  in  larije  churches  at  the  altar 
under  the  rood-screen ;  and  (2)  sometimes  to  the  mass 
said  on  Holy-cross  Day,  or  on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross. 

ROOD-SAINTS,  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of 
John  the  beloved  disciple,  which  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  rood. 

ROOD-SCREEN,  a  screen  separating  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  a  church  from  the  nave.  Above  it  was  a 
gallery  supporting  the  rood,  and  called  the  rood-loft. 
The  rood-screen  had  no  upper  loft,  or  solar.  In  early 
times  it  had  three  doors,  one  facing  the  altar,  the  sec- 
ond fronting  the  gospel  side,  and  a  third  the  epistle 
side.  Before  it  veils  were  dropped  at  the  consecration. 
— Walcott,  Sac.  Archceol.  s.  v. 

ROOD-STAIR,  the  staircase  winding  up  to  the  rood 
(q.  v.). 

ROOD-STEEPLE,  or  ROOD-TOWER.  This  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  tower  built  over  the  inter- 
section of  a  cruciform  church. 

ROOD-STEPS,  the  steps  into  a  choir  or  chancel, 
commonly  found  under  or  immediately  before  the  rood- 
screen. 

Rood,  AxsoN,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was  ordained 
at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1829.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  18.^7.  He  pub- 
lished, .1  Church  MiiiiU(d  for  the  Members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (Pliila.  1843,  8vo) ;  several  pamphlets 
and  papers  on  theological  subjects,  temperance  reform, 
etc.;  and  edited  a  daih'  paper  in  Philadelphia.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 
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Roof  (55,  gag ;  oTfyrj,  IMatt.  viii,  8 ;  Siofta,  Acts  x, 
9).  The  roofs  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  entire  East, 
because  of  the  generally  dry  weather,  are  made  flat  and 
are  surrounded  with  a  guard  or  railing  (pp^^'O ;  ote- 
<pdvT{.  See  Dent,  xxii,  8,  where  the  parapet  is  insisted 
on,  and  comp.  Thomson,  L<md  mid  Book,  i,  48  sq. ;  2 
Kings,  i,  2 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Moed  Katan,  i,  10 ;  INIichaelis, 
J/o.s-.  Hit.  iv,  35G).  Anciently  only  buildings  intended 
for  dis|)lay  had  raised  roofs;  such  as  temples  (Cicero, 


Aucieut  Egyptiiiu  Roof. 

Orat.  iii,  2fi ;  Philo,  ii,  43 ;  Sneton.  Chiml  xvii).  So 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  we  are  told  by  Jewish  writers, 
was  arched  or  vaulted,  so  that  no  one  should  repair 
thither  for  the  same  purposes  as  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  (comp.  also  Jerome,  A  d  Suniam  et  Fretel.  p.  GGl). 
In  the  East  the  roof  consists  usually  of  a  water- proof 
tiling  (Mariti,  Trav.  p.  24G  sq. ;  Tavernier,  Voyuge,  i, 
168)  or  of  stones  (Vitruv.  ii,  1,  5;  Schweigger,  Reis. 
p.  2G3),  and  is  raised  a  little  at  one  side  or  in  the  mid- 
dle to  shed  water  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  62;  Burckhardt,  A  7-<ib. 
p.  152).  Pipes  are  also  used  to  convey  the  water  into 
cisterns  (see  Maimon.  ad  Middoth,  vi,  6).  A  kind  of 
weak,  perishable  grass  commonly  grew  up  between  the 
tiles  (Psa.  cxxix,  6  ;  2  Kings  xix,  26  ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27  ; 
see  Shaw,  Trnv.  p.  210).  The  roof  of  Dagon's  temple 
(Judg.  xvi,  27)  is  said  to  have  been  crowded  with  3000 
persons  to  behold  Samson's  feats;  but  this  can  hardly 
mean  the  top  of  the  temple,  because  the  persons  there- 
on could  not  see  what  was  passing  within.  It  appears 
rather  to  have  been  a  loft  or  galler\f  running  around 
the  top  of  the  building  inside,  and  sujiported  by  pillars 
with  two  main  posts,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.  A 
very  usual  kind  of  roof  is  constructed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  beams  are  placed  about  three  feet  apart; 
across  these  sticks  are  arranged  close  together,  and 
thickly  matted  thorn-bush ;  over  this  is  spread  a  coat 
of  thick  mortar,  and  lastly  the  marl  or  earth,  which  cov- 
ers the  whole.  A  large  stone  roller  is  kept  on  the  top 
of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  flatten- 
ing the  layer  of  earth,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating. Koofs,  however,  are  often  of  a  very  inferior 
description  to  this.  They  are  at  times  composed  of  the 
palm-leaf,  and  in  other  cases  are  made  of  cornstalks  or 
brushwood,  spread  over  with  gravel  (Kobinson,  Biblical 
Res.  i,  243 ;  ii,  279),  or  of  reeds  and  heather  with  a 
layer  of  beat- 
en earth  (Hart- 
ley, Researches  in 
Greece,  p.  240). 
The  roofs  of  the 
great  halls  in 
Egypt  are  cov- 
ered with  flag- 
stones of  enor- 
mous size.  Para- 
pets are  uniform- 
ly placed  around  —Hi 
the  roof,  for  the 
purpose  of  guard-  Ancient  E?yptinn  House,  hnvinir  a  ter- 
mg  aganist  acci-      race  and  loof  siq  ported  by  columns. 


dent  by  falling  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  122).  The 
roof  was  much  used  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  still  is  in  East- 
ern nations.  It  was  often  resorted  to  to  get  fresh  air, 
by  convalescents  and  others  ( 2  Sam.  xi,  2 ;  Dan.  iv, 
26 ;  comp.  Buckingham,  Mesop.  p.  70 ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  i,  49  sq.  See  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocryph.  i,  120, 
297,  where  it  is  a  playground  for  children).  In  sum- 
mer the  people  slept  there  (1  Sam.  ix,  26  ;  comp.  Taver- 
nier, i,  168;  Buckingham,  Mesop.  p.  336;  Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl.\\i,^b;  ^lovler,  Second  Journey,  \>.2oQ;  Robin- 
son, iii,  242).  It  was  sought  as  a  place  for  quiet  con- 
versation (1  Sam.  ix,  25),  for  undisturbed  lamentation 
(Isa.  XV,  3 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  38),  for  building  "  booths"  ( q.  v., 
Neh.  viii,  16),  and  for  various  religious  actions  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  12;  Jer.  xix.  13;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Acts  x,  9),  perhaps 
with  the  feeling  of  being  raised  nearer  to  heaven  and  to 
(jod.  Acts  of  a  public  nature  were  transacted  there  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  22),  and  announcements  made  (Matt,  x,  27; 
Luke  xii,3;  comp.  Josephus,  iro/-,ii,  21,5  ;  Talm.Babyl. 
Shab.  fol.  35,  2;  comp.  Lucian,  Ver.  Hist,  ii,  46).  Nor 
is  this  inconsistent  with  its  use  for  secret  interviews, 
before  named,  as  these  took  place  when  neighbors  were 
supposed  to  be  occupied;  yet  the  "upper  chamber" 
(q.  v.)  was  certainly  more  commonly  sought  for.  Again, 
the  roof  was  a  lookout  over  the  street  (Judg.  xvi,  27 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  1 ;  comp.  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  190),  a  place  for  ex- 
posing clothes  and  household  stuff  to  the  air  (Josh,  ii, 
6;  comp.  Mishna,  Toro/^,  ix,  6;  Mikvaot/i,  u,7 ;  Mack- 
shir,  yi, 2;  J\Iaaser,\,G,3;  Megilla,\u,S;  Men(ich,\\u, 
4);  a  commanding  position  for  defence  against  attacks 
from  below  (Judg.  ix,  51  ;  2  Mace,  v,  12;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xiv,  15,  12 ;  War,  iv,  1,  4 ;  Schweigger,  Reis. 
p.  263).  But  a  constant  residence  on  the  roof,  in  lone- 
liness and  exposure,  is  a  forcible  image  of  a  sorrowful 
life  (Prov.  xxi,  9 ;  comp.  xxv,  24).  It  was  usual  to 
have  two  flights  of  steps  to  ascend  to  the  roof;  one 
within  the  house  and  one  in  the  street.  It  was  easy, 
too,  to  climb  over  the  railing  of  the  roof  and  thus  pass 
from  that  of  one  house  to  its  neighbor;  or  from  house 
to  house  along  a  whole  street  (]Matt.  xxiv,  17 ;  Mark 
xiii,  15 ;  Luke  xvii,  31 ;  comp.  Flarain,  Rcisebesch.  p.  10  ; 
Eussel,  Aleppo,  i.  45;  Josejihus,  .4?;/.  xiii,  5,  3  ;  Jlishna, 
Baba  Metsia,  fol.  88,  1 ;  Barhcbr.  Chron.  p.  170).  Thus, 
too,  it  was  easy  to  pass  down  from  the  roof  into  a  house' 
(see  Lightfoot, //o?-. //('?».  p.  601).  The  passage  Mark 
ii,  4  is  most  naturally  explained  by  supposing  Jesus 
to  have  been  in  the  chamber  immediately  under  the 
roof.  The  people  took  up  the  floor  of  the  roof  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  15,  12)  and  let  down  the  sick  man 
(Strauss,  Leb.  Jes.  ii,  61,  supposes  the  usual  mode  of  ac- 
cess from  the  roof  to  the  upper  chamber  to  be  used, 
which  contradicts  Mark).  This  is  the  meaning  of  Luke 
in  the  parallel  passage,  v,  19.  If  we  understand  the 
midst  (to  fiiaov)  to  mean  the  court  of  the  house,  then 
the  tiling  (Kfpa^toi),  as  our  version  has  it,  or  rather 
bricks,  must  mean  the  guard  wall  around  the  roof  (Fa- 
ber,  Archnol.  i,  419),  or  the  cornice  (Host,  Nachi:  v. 
Maroe,  p.  264).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter 
was  common  in  Palestine;  and  the  exjiression  into  the 
midst  (comp.  Luke  iv,  35;  Mark  iii,  3;  xiv,  CO;  John 
XX,  19)  does  not  admit  the  above  interpretation  (Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  186  sq.,  gives  an  explanation  which  does  not 
suit  the  passage).  A  literal  taking-up  of  the  roof,  how- 
ever, would  be  but  a  trifling  matter,  and  would  involve 
no  injury  to  the  building,  if  it  were  like  the  modern 
Arab  houses  in  that  vicinity.  They  are  very  low,  and 
the  roof  is  formed  chiefly  of  twigs  and  earth,  on  beams 
some  three  feet  apart.  It  is  very  common  to  remove 
part  of  this  to  let  down  goods,  etc.  (see  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  6  sq.) ;  the  Talm.  Babl.  Moed  Katon,  xxv, 
1,  says,  when  Ii.  Huna  died,  his  bier  could  not  pass  the 
door,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  let  it  down  through 
the  roof.  See  Mill,  Diss,  de  ^h'diiim  flebr.  Tectis,  in 
Oclrich's  Coll.  Opiisc.  Hist.  Phil.  Theol.  I,  ii,  573  sq. ;  Bat- 
tus.  Diss,  de  Tectis  llebr.  Retectis  (Viteb.  1696) ;  Faber, 
.1  rcho'ol.  i,  417  sq.;  Hackett,  J II  ust?:  of  Script,  p.  70,  71, 
72,  and  on  Prov.  xxvii,  15,  p.  85.     See  Housetop. 
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ROOF,  in  architecture,  is  the  external  covering  on  the 
top  of  a  building;  sometimes  of  stone,  but  usually  of  wood 
overlaid  with  slates,  tiles,  lead,  etc.  Tlie  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  timber-work  of  roofs  differ  materially 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  building  on  which  it  is 
to  be  placed,  and  any  attempt  to  notice  all  the  varieties 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  main 
portions  of  the  framing,  which  in  most  cases  are  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  are  each  called  a  truss,  principal^ 
or  pair  of  prmcipals.  These,  in  ornamental  open  roofs, 
are  the  leading  features,  and  in  some  ancient  roofs  are 
contrived  with  an  especial  view  to  appearance.  The 
accompanying  diagrams  of  two  of  the  simplest  kinds 


Queen-post  Roof. 


A,  king:-po9t. 
B  B,  queen-posts. 
G  C  C  C,  braces  or  struts. 
D  D,  tie-beams. 

E  E  E  E,  principal  rafters,  blades, 
or  backs. 


F  F,  ridge -pieces. 

G  G  G  G  G  G,  purlins. 

H,  collar. 

J  J  J  J,  common  rafters. 

K  K  K  K,  pole-plates. 

L  L  L  L,  wall-plates. 


of  modern  roofs  will  serve  to  explain  the  names  of  the 
most  important  timbers :  a  kinij-post  roof  has  one  ver- 
tical post  in  each  truss,  a  qiteen-post  roof  has  two. 
*  Mediieval  roofs  vary  so  much  in  their  structure,  on 
account  of  the  ornamental  disposition  of  the  pieces,  that 
it  is  not  easj'  to  establish  a  universal  nomenclature  for 
them.  Man}'  names  of  beams  and  timbers  occur  in  old 
contracts  of  which  the  original  appplication  is  often 
uncertain. 

The  Hammer-beam  roofs  contain  most  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  structure  that  distinguish  the  mediaeval  roofs 
from  the  modern  roofs,  and  the  following  nomenclature 
may  be  adopted  in  describing  them :  Sometimes  one 
hammer-beam  is  repeated  over  another,  forming,  as  it 


Ilanimer-beam  Roof. 


A,  hammer-beam. 
B  B,  pendunt-pnst. 
C,  hammer-brace. 
D  D,  rafter. 


E,  collar. 

F,  side-post. 

G,  collar-brace. 
H,  upper  collar. 


were,  two  stories.  It  is  then  called  a  double  hammer- 
beam  roof,  and  tlie  nomenclature  runs :  lover  hammei-- 
beam,  upper  hammer-beam,  lower  hammer-brace,  upper 
hammer-brace,  lojver  side-post,  upper  side-post,  etc. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  upright  pieces  may 
be  called  posts,  with  an  epithet,  if  necessary,  e.  g.  Pen- 
dant-post. Inclined  pieces,  if  not  rafters,  are  braces, 
and  commonly  derive  their  epithet  from  the  piece  un- 
der wliich  they  are  placed,  or  which  they  principally 
stiffen,  as  collar-brace.  Ashlar  pieces  are  fixed  to  ev- 
ery one  of  the  rafters  in  most  mediaeval  roofs,  but  they 
are  sometimes  concealed  by  cornice  -  mouldings  and 
frieze  -  boards.  The  example  from  Dorchester  shows 
the  hammer-beam  construction  with  collar-brace,  side- 
post,  etc. 


r      ^  <  \  J 


Hammer-beam  Roof,  North  Aisle,  Dorchester, Oxfordshire. 


Of  the  construction  of  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  An- 
cients very  little  is  known,  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
most  inartificial  kind,  and  judging  from  the  form  of 
their  pediments,  the  pitch  of  them  was  low.  Some  small 
buildings  still  retain  their  original  roofs  of  marble,  as 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  the  Choragic  Monument 
of  Lisicrates  at  Athens.  The  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric 
at  Ravenna  has  a  domed  roof,  formed  of  a  single  block 
of  stone,  nearly  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter. 

Saxon  roofs  were  elevated,  but  to  what  degree  we 
have  no  certain  account;  neither  is  there  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  internal  appearance.  The  illumina- 
tions in  manuscripts  seem  to  represent  them  as  often 
covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  shingles. 

Norman  roofs  were  also  raised,  in  some  cases  to  a 
very  steep  pitch ;  but  in  others  the  elevation  was  more 
moderate,  the  ridge  being  formed  at  about  a  right  an- 
gle. It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  period  the  con- 
struction was  made  ornamental,  althougli,  doubtless,  in 
many  cases  the  framing  was  open  to  view.  The  cov- 
ering wis  certainh'  sometimes  of  lead,  but  was  probably 
oftener  of  a  less  costly  material. 

Early  English  roofs  were  generally,  if  not  always, 
made  with  a  steep  slope,  though  not  imiversally  of  the 
same  pitch.  Sometimes  the  section  of  the  roof  repre- 
sented an  equilateral  triangle,  and  sometimes  the  pro- 
portions were  flatter.  A  few  roofs  of  this  date  still  ex- 
ist, as  on  tlie  nave  of  Hales  Owen  Church,  Shropshire: 
this  originally  had  tie-beams  across  it,  and  under  every 
rafter  additional  pieces  of  timber  are  fixed,  which  are 
cut  circular,  so  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of 
a  series  of  parallel  ribs  forming  a  barrel-vault.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  improving  the 
appearance  of  roofs  in  this  style  before  any  important 
ornaments  were  applied  to  them.  The  additional  pieces 
under  the  rafters  were  usually  either  quite  i)lain  or  only 
chamfered  on  the  edges.  A  moulded  rib  sometimes  ran 
along  the  top,  and  a  cornice  next  the  wall-plate,  both 
of  which  were  generally  small.  The  tie-beams  also  were 
frequently  moulded. 

AVheii  first  tlie  approach  of  the  Decorated  style  be- 
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South  Aitfle,  Kifllmgton, 
Oxfordshire. 


gan  to  exercise  an  influence,  the  roofs,  though  still  of 
the  same  construction,  became  somewhat  more  orna- 
mental. There  are  also  roofs  existing  of  this  date,  and 
some  probably  earlier,  in  country  churches,  the  insides 
of  which  are  formed  into  a  series  of  flat  spaces,  or  cants. 
They  are  usually  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tie-beam  and  cornice,  which  are  frequently  mouldeti, 
and  the  king-post,  which  is  commonly  octagonal,  with 
a  moulded  capital  or  base.  Of  a  later  period,  roofs  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  common  in  some  districts,  but 
they  are  generally  to  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
specimens  by  being  arranged  in  seven  cants  instead 
of  six.  Of  the  older  description  good  examples  re- 
main at  Chartham  Church,  Kent,  and  on  the  south 
aisle  of  Merrow  Church,  Surrey.  Most  of  these  roofs 
are  now  ceiled,  but  probabh'  many  of  them  were  orig- 
inally open. 

As  the  Decorated  style  advanced,  the  leading  tim- 
bers of  the  principals  were  often  formed  into  an  arch 
by  the  addition  of  circular 
braces  imder  the  tie-beams, 
the  beams  themselves  be- 
ing also  frequently  curved. 
The  spandrels  formed  by 
these  braces  were  verj^  usu- 
ally filled  with  pierced  tra- 
cery, and  the  timbers  gen- 
erally were  more  moulded 
and  enriched  than  in  the 
earlier  styles.  Where  the 
lines  of  mouldings  were  in- 
terrupted, they  very  com- 
monly terminated  in  carved 
leaves  or  other  ornaments. 

Sometimes  the  tie-beams  were  omitted  in  roofs  of 
high  pitch,  but  the  principals  were  generally  arched. 
The  roofs  of  domestic  halls,  in  the  Decorated  style,  ap- 
|)ear  to  have  been  more  enriched  than  those  of  church- 
es: that  of  Malvern  Priory  had  a  variety  of  cross- 
braces  above  the  tie-beams  cut  into  ornamental  feather- 
ings; that  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace  at 
Mayfleld,  Sussex,  was  supported  on  stone  arches  span- 
ning the  whole  breadth  of  the  room  (about  fort}'  feet). 
This  kind  of  construction  is  also  partially  used  in  the 
hall  at  the  Mote,  Ightham,  Kent.  This  kind  of  con- 
struction, a  wooden  roof  supported  on  stone  arches  in- 
stead of  the  large  timbers  necessary  for  the  [irincipals, 
seems  to  have  been  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  at  all  periods. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  hammer-beam  roofs  were 
introduced  (one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  is  that 
on  Westminster  Hall),  and,  together  with  tliem,  most 
numerous  varieties  of  construction  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment. These  are  far  too  manifold  to  be  enu- 
merated ;  many  specimens  exist  in  churches 
and  halls,  some  of  which  are  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  are  enriched  with  tracerj',  feath- 
erings, pendants,  and  carvings  of  various 
kinds,  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Many  roofs 
in  this  style  were  nearly  or  quite  flat ;  these, 
when  plain,  had  the  timbers  often  exposed 
to  view,  and  moulded  ;  in  other  cases  they 
were  ceiled  with  oak  and  formed  into  panels, 
and  were  usually  enriched  with  bosses  and 
other  ornaments  of  similar  description  to 
those  of  the  higher  roofs;  good  examples  re- 
main at  Cirencester  Church,  Gloucestershire. 
On  halls  hammer-beam  roofs  were  principal- 
ly used,  but  on  churches  other  kinds  of  con- 
struction were  more  prevalent.  There  are 
some  mediaeval  buildings,  principally  ves- 
tries, apses,  and  portions  of  churches,  which 
are  entirely  roofed  with  stone.  They  are 
generally  of  high  elevation,  and  often  have 
ribs  answering  to  the  rafters  in  a  wooden 
roof.  They  occur  at  all  i)eriods,  and  in  some 
cases  may  have  been  erected  for  protection 


against  fire ;  in  other  cases,  when  the  material  was  suit- 
able, perhaps  from  economy. 

The  name  of  roof  is  often  applied  to  what  are,  in  fact, 
ceilings  having  an  external  covering,  or  outer  roof,  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  is  seen.  Vaulted  roofs  are  also 
frequently  spoken  of,  but  a  vault  usually  has  an  outer 
roof  over  it,  and  is  more  properly  a  vaulted  ceiling. — 
Parker,  Glass,  of  Architect,  s.  v.  See  Chambeis's  Ency- 
cloj).  s.  V. ;  \\'alcott.  Sac.  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Room  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  equivalent 
of  no  less  than  four  Heb.  and  eight  Greek  terms.  The 
only  one  of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here 
is  TrpioroK:Xi(Tia  (Matt,  xxiii,  6;  Mark  xii,  39;  Luke 
xiv,  7,  8  ;  XX,  46),  which  signifies,  not  a  "  room"  in  the 
sense  we  commonly  attach  to  it  of  a  chamber,  but  the 
highest  place  on  the  highest  couch  round  the  dinner  or 
supper  table — the  "  uppermost  seat,''  as  it  is  more  ac- 
curately rendered  in  Luke  xi,  43.  See  IMeal.  The 
word  "  seat"  is.  however,  generally  appropriated  bj-  our 
translators  to  KaSriCpa,  which  seems  to  mean  some  kind 
of  official  chair.  In  Luke  xiv,  9,  10,  they  have  ren- 
dered roTTOf  by  both  "  place"  and  "  room." — Smith.  See 
also  Upper  Kooji. 

The  convenience  of  dividing  habitations  into  sepa- 
rate apartments  early  suggested  itself.  AVe  read  of 
various  kinds  of  rooms  in  Scripture — bedchamber,  in- 
ner chamber,  upper  chamber,  bride -chamber,  guest- 
chamber,  guard-chamber,  of  the  king's  house.  Li  early 
times  the  females  and  children  of  the  family  slept  in 
one  room,  on  separate  beds,  and  the  males  in  another. 
See  Chamber. 

Roos,  Johann  Friedrich,  only  son  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  born  in  1759,  and  died  in  1828,  at  Marbach, 
where  he  had  held  the  position  of  dean.  He  wrote  a 
Hislory  of  the  Reformation  and  a  Church  History, 
neither  of  which  was  based  on  original  sources,  and 
both  of  which  have  been  superseded  by  more  modern 
works.     See  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Roos,  Magnus  Friedrich,  the  last  of  the  series 
of  clergymen  in  Wiirtemberg  who  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury promoted  the  independent  development  of  Pietism 
(q.  v.),  and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the 
clergy  and  churches  of  Wiirtemberg  against  the  ration- 
alistic and  other  movements  of  North  Germany.  He 
was  born  at  Sulz-on-the-Neckar,  Sept.  6,  1727,  passed 
through  the  schools  of  Wiirtemberg  in  regular  course, 
and  in  1749  became  vicar  at  Owen.  After  filling  vari- 
ous ministerial  stations  in  Tlibingen,  Stuttgart,  etc.,  he 
was  made  pastor  at  Lustnau,  near  Tubingen,  in  17157, 
where  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  notabilities 
and  students  of  the  university,  and  sought  to  benefit 
the  latter  by  the  delivery  of  private  lectures  on  Biblical 
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theology.  In  1784  lie  was  aiipointed  to  the  prelature  of  | 
Anhausen,  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  district  gov- 
ernment, and  in  1787  he  was  promoted  to  a  place  in  the 
national  diet,  which  diverted  his  attention  largely  to- 
wards political  affairs.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  to 
liis  people  ou  Christmas-day,  1802,  aud  died  March  19, 
1803. 

Koos  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one  book — the  Bible. 
He  was  not  the  representative  of  any  scientific  idea  in 
theology,  nor  a  rhetorician  who  attached  importance  to 
the  elegancies  of  style.  His  theology  was  contained  in 
the  sentences  of  the  Bible,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  the 
theologian  to  perform  beyond  condensing  what  is  there 
expanded,  collecting  what  is  scattered,  and  converting 
the  whole  directly  into  faith  and  life.  As  a  dogmatist 
he  simply  brought  together  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
liolding  tliat  thej'  require  no  elaboration  in  order  to  ap- 
pear as  a  faultless  whole.  As  an  expositor  and  polemic 
he  displayed  an  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  difficul- 
ties, and  accepted  all  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with 
imi|uestioniug  faith  ;  and  in  that  one  of  his  works  which 
])artakes  most  largely  of  a  scientific  character,  the  Fun- 
damenta  Psychologic  Sacrm  (Tiibingen,  17G9;  Stutt- 
gart, 1857),  he  simply  gathered  from  the  Scriptures 
every  passage  in  which  a  psychological  term  occurs,  and 
given  the  specific  and  general  meaning  of  the  terms  and 
phrases  so  obtained.  He  held  that  the  truth  was  fidly 
and  appropriately  given  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  did 
not  attempt  a  thorough  system  of  psychology.  He  also 
gave  attention  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  aud  to 
the  impending  future,  taking  the  Apocalypse  for  his 
guide  and  following  the  interpretations  of  Bengel  (q.v.), 
though  without  accepting  the  dates  of  that  scholar  for 
the  end  of  the  world  (e.  g.  1836),  and  without  placing 
implicit  reliance  on  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

The  writings  of  Roos  were  very  numerous,  and  have 
no  importance  for  our  times.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Fuiidam.  Psychol.  Sacr.,  already  cited: — a  devotion- 
al manual  entitled  Haushuch  (1790,  2d  ed.),  which  was 
largely  used,  and  a  practical  work  entitled  ChrisUiche 
Geddnken  v.  d.  Verschiedenheit  u.  Einiykeit  d.  Kinder 
Got/es  (1st  ed.  1764;  new  [3d]  ed.  1850).  — Herzog, 
Ileal- Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Roosevelt,  James  Henry,  Hon.,  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  10, 1800. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  well-known  aud  wide-spread 
family  of  that  name.  His  father,  James  C.  Roosevelt,  was 
an  attorney  of  the  New  York  bar,  educated  at  Columbia 
College.  James  Henry  was  left  a  large  property  by  his 
father,  and  in  early  life  manifested  his  benevolence  by 
taking  an  interest  in  charitable  institutions,  particular- 
ly the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  he 
was  for  twenty-three  years  the  treasurer.  He  never 
married,  aud  lived  a  quiet  and  frugal  life.  As  his  nat- 
ural heirs  were  wealthy  and  did  not  need  his  property, 
he  determined  on  devoting  it  to  benevolent  objects.  In 
March,  1854,  he  made  his  will,  and  after  certain  be- 
quests, gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  five  incorpora- 
tions in  the  city  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Society  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,  the  Demilt 
Dispensary,  and  the  New  York  Institution  f(ir  the  Blind. 
It  also  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of 
New  York  of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  relief  of 
sick  and  diseased  persons,  and  for  its  permanent  endow- 
ment. The  charity  was  to  extend  to  all  sick,  without 
limit  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  color,  or  religion.  Tlie  hospital,  which 
occupies  an  entire  block  between  Ninth  and  'i'eiith  av- 
enues, was  in  due  time  erected,  and  was  formally  opened 
Nov.  2,  1871.  The  generous  foiunler  died  Nov.  30,  1863. 
He  was  "a  man  upright  in  his  aims,  simple  in  his  hab- 
its, sublime  in  his  benefaction."     (\V.  1*.  S.) 

Root  (—"IT,  sh6resh,  piZa),  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  extends  downwards  and  fastens  itself  in  the 
earth.    The  rocky  ground  of  Palestine  is  in  some  places 


covered  with  a  very  thin  soil,  so  that  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  these  spots  cannot  strike  deep  roots,  and  are 
therefore  easily  uptorn  by  the  winds  or  withered  by  the 
scorching  sun — a  circumstance  to  which  a  beautiful  al- 
lusion is  made  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii, 
21).  The  root  of  a  famih'  is  the  progenitor  from  whom 
the  race  derives  its  name;  thus,  '"Out  of  the  serpent's 
root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice"  (Isa.  xiv,  29),  mean- 
ing Hezekiah,  who  was  descended  from  David,  and  was, 
like  him,  a  scourge  to  the  oppressors  of  Israel.  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a  very  remarkable  proph- 
ecy, "  k\v\  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious" 
(xi,  10).  The  Jlessiah,  elsewhere  called  "  the  branch," 
is  here  described  as  "  the  root,"  for  though  David's  son 
in  his  human  character,  yet  in  his  divine  capacity  he  is 
David's  "  root,"  as  being  his  Lord  and  God.  A  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Revelation,  '•  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judaii,  the  root  of  David,  hath  prevailed"  (v,  5),  So 
"  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil"  (1  Tim.  vi,  10) ; 
that  is,  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  occasion ;  "  Lest  any 
root  of  bitterness  trouble  j'ou"  (Heb.  xii,  15).  In  Job 
xix,  28,  "  root  of  the  matter"  signities  a  ground  or  cause 
of  controversy.  The  root  may  also  denote  the  race,  the 
posterity  :  Prov.  xii,  3,  "  The  root  of  the  righteous  shall 
not  be  moved,"  i.  e.  shall  not  fail ;  Jer.  xii,  2,  "  Whence 
do  the  wicked  prosper  in  all  things V  thou  hast  planted 
them,  and  they  have  taken  root."  In  Daniel  and  in 
the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of 
the  Jews,  is  represented  as  a  young  sprout  or  sucker,  or 
root  of  iniquity,  proceeding  from  the  kings,  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  hu- 
miliation, is  described  as  a  root  ill  nourished,  growing 
in  a  drj'  and  barren  soil  (Isa.  liii,  2).  In  the  contrary 
sense,  Paul  says  (Rom.  xi,  10-18)  that  the  Jews  are,  as 
it  were,  the  root  that  bears  the  tree  into  which  the  Gen- 
tiles are  grafted ;  and  that  the  patriarchs  are  the  pure 
and  holj'  root  of  which  the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the 
branches.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  root  on  which  Christians 
depend,  and  from  which  they  derive  life  and  subsistence 
(Col.  ii,  7). 

ROOT,  a  name  sometimes  found  in  the  inventories 
of  English  church  furniture,  by  which  were  designated 
richly  embroidered  coy^es  that  had  the  "stem  of  Jesse" 
and  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  figured  upon  them. 

Root,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1818.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed  by  Cayuga 
Presbytery.  After  graduating  he  removed  to  Michi- 
gan, where  he  was  ordained  in  1835,  and  was  stated 
supply  for  Dexter  and  Howell  churches.  Subsequent- 
ly he  preached  for  Granville,  Portland,  and  Bunker  Hill 
churches.  He  was  connected  with  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  one  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful missionaries.  He  died  at  Feltz,  April  5,  1860. 
Mr.  Root  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  in  building  up 
churches  in  the  faith  he  had  no  superior.  See  Wilson, 
Presh.  Hist.  A  Imannc,  1861,  p.  163.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Ropes,  Timothy  Pickering,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Oxford,  N.  H,,  Sept.  13, 1802,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1827.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Aug.  13, 1828,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hampton  Falls  in  July, 
1829.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  churches  in 
Weston  and  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  different  places.  He  went 
West  in  1854,  and  for  ten  years  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Le  Roy,  Minn.,  where  he  died,  July  3, 
1873.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Roque,  St.,  a  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  France,  who  is  considered  the  special 
patron  of  those  sick  of  the  plague.  Few  particulars  of 
his  history  have  been  preserved.  He  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Montpellier,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  or 
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early  in  the  14th  century;  and  having  undertaken  a 
)iiliirimage  to  Kome,  was  surprised  on  his  way  through 
Italy  b\'  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Piacenza.  He 
labored  with  generous  zeal  tor  the  victims,  fell  sick, 
was  abandoned  In'  men,  but  a  <log  licked  his  sores.  He 
recovered  his  health,  returned  to  France,  and  after  a 
life  of  great  sanctity  died  at  IMontpellier,  probably  in 
1327. — Clutmbers's  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Roquelaure,  Jean  Arjiand  de  Bessuejouls, 
Count  of,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Roquelaure  in 
1721.  Of  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  Church  when 
quite  young,  was  doctor  of  theology  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six, and  vicar-general  of  Arras  when,  in  1754,  he  re- 
ceived the  bishopric  of  Senlis.  In  17G4  he  was  first 
almoner  of  the  king,  in  I7G7  councillor  of  state,  in  17(18 
abbe  of  St.  Germer,  and  in  1771  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  bishops  who  re- 
mained in  France  after  the  civil  oath  was  required,  but 
did  not  yield  to  the  constitution  of  1790.  During  the 
Keign  of  Terror  he  retired  to  Arras.  He  resigned  his 
see  of  Senlis,  but  was  in  1802  made  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines.  In  1808  he  received  a  canonry  in  St.  Denis,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Paris.  He  died  of 
old  age,  April  23,  1818.  His  writings  are,  Oraiaon  Fu- 
n'ebre  de  la  Reine  d'Esparjne  (Paris,  17G1) :  —  Onmon 
Fumbre  de  Louis  XV  (ibid.  1774): — Mandements,  and 
Lettres  to  the  clergy. — Hoefer,  Nouv.Bioy.  Gemrale,  s.  v. 

Roques,  Piekre,  a  Protestant  French  theologian, 
was  born  at  La  Canne,  July  22,  1085.  His  parents  were 
obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  their  faith,  and 
Eoques  was  educated  in  Switzerland,  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne.  He  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  in  1710  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Protestant  French  Church  at  Basle, 
where  he  died,  April  13,  1748.  His  principal  writings 
are,  Le  Pasteur  Ecani/elique  (Basle,  1723),  transl.  into 
German  (Halle,  1741-44) :  —  Elements  des  Verites  11  is- 
toriques,  etc.  (Basle,  1720):  —  Lettres  a  un  Protestant 
de  France  etc.  (Lausanne,  1730-35):  —  Les  Devoirs 
des  Sujets  (Basle,  1727): — Sermons  sur  Divers  Sujets 
de  Morale  (ibid.  1730),  transl.  into  (Jerman  (Halle, 
1731): — Le  Vrai  Pielisme  (Basle.  1731): — Traite  des 
Tribunaux  de  Judicature  (ibid.  1738).  Besides  these 
are  scattered  pieces  in  several  works,  an  edition  of  the 
JHct.  of  Moreri  (ibid.  1731-45),  and  one  of  INIartin's 
Bible  (ibid.  1736).  He  continued  with  Beausobre  the 
Sermons  of  Saurin,  and  revised  the  P'rench  translation 
of  Hlibner's  Geo(jraphie  (ibid.  1747).  See  Frey,  Vie  de 
P.  Roques  ;  Haag,  La  France  Proiestante.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bio(j.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Roquette,  Gabriel  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1G32.  After  tinishing  his  studies  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  obtained  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  became  abbe  of  Grandselve,  prior  of  Char- 
lieu  and  of  St.  Denis  de  Yaux,  vicar-general  of  Armand, 
and  abbe  of  Chun'.  In  1006  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Autun,  and  in  1669  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Gabriel 
in  that  place.  He  resigned  his  see  in  1702  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Bertrand  de  Senaux.  He  died  at  Autun, 
Feb.  23,  1707.  Koquette  was  an  ambitious  man,  a  slave 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  cardinal 
Mazarin.  He  left  a  work  entitled  Ordonnances  pour  le 
Rftablissement  de  la  Discipline  Ecclesiaslique  (Autun, 
1669-74),  and  an  Oraison  Funkbre  d' Anne-Marie  Mar- 
tinozzi,  Princesse  de  Conti  (Paris,  1674). — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioff.  (Jeuerale,  s.  v. 

Rosa,  St.     See  Rosa  of  Lima. 

Rosa  OF  Lima,  the  most  noted  of  Peruvian  saints, 
was  a  beautiful  virgin,  born  in  1586  at  Lima,  who  earh" 
displayed  great  fortitude  in  the  enduring  of  ])hysical 
pain,  and  manifested  a  strong  inclination  towards  an 
ascetic  life.  Her  parents  permitted  her  to  become  a 
Dominican  nun ;  but  having  entered  a  church  to  pray 
while  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  she  found  herself 
imatile  to  proceed  farther,  and  consequently  became  a 
hermit,  living  in  a  cell  which  she  built  in  the  garden 


belonging  to  her  parents.  She  inflicted  cruel  bodily 
mortifications  on  herself,  and  died  in  1617.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Dominican  church,  and  was  canonized  in 
1671.  She  ranks  as  the  patroness  of  the  state,  and  is  an- 
nually commemorated,  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp, 
on  Aug.  26.  See  Acta  SS.  for  Aug.  26.— llerzog,  Real- 
Enci/klop.  s.  v. 

Rosa  OF  YiTERBO,  a  hermit  attached  to  the  order 
of  Fanciscans,  though  without  having  been  formally  re- 
ceived. She  occupied  a  cell  in  the  house  of  her  parents, 
and  was  accustomed  to  preach  repentance,  standing 
with  crucitix  in  hand  in  the  public  streets.  She  was 
temporarily  banished  from  Yiterbo,  but  eventually  re- 
called and  received  with  enthusiasm.  She  died  in  A.D. 
1252,  aged  about  eighteen.  See  A  eta  SS.  for  Sept.  4. 
— Herzog,  Real-Enryklop.  s.  v. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Aranella,  near  Naples,  June  20,  1615.  He  was  brought 
up  under  Francisco  Francanzano,  but  was  obliged  to  get 
his  living  by  selling  his  pictures  ujion  the  street.  Af- 
ter his  father's  death,  he  went  with  Ribera  to  Rome,  at 
which  city  he  remained  four  years,  when  cardinal  Hran- 
cacci  carried  him  to  Yiterbo,  where  he  painted  several 
pieces.  He  afterwards  went  with  Prince  John  Charles 
of  Medici  to  Florence,  and  stayed  nine  years  in  this  city. 
He  finally  fixed  his  residence  al  Rome,  where  he  died, 
March  15,  1673.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are, 
the  Catiline  Conspiracy: — Saul  and  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor: — A  ttilus  Reyulus,  and  altar-pieces.  He  was  also 
a  good  composer  of  music.  See  lady  Morgan,  Life  and 
Times  of  Salvator  (Lond.  1824,  2  vols.) ;  Cantu,  Sidvator 
Rosa  (Milan,  1844) ;  Reynolds  [Sir  Joshua],  Works. 

Rosalia,  St.,  the  greatest  of  Sicilian  saints,  is  said 
to  have  died  between  1160  and  1180.  Her  father  was 
the  count  Sinibald  of  Quisqnina  and  Rosis.  and  was  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sicily.  She  lived  for 
a  time  on  ]Mount  Quiscpiina  in  the  character  of  a  hermit, 
but  afterwards  on  JMoiuu.  Pelegrino,  near  Palermo.  It 
is  alleged  that  her  body  was  found  in  1624,  together 
with  an  inscription  on  Mount  Qiiisquina  narrating  her 
descent  and  sojourn  in  an  adjoining  cave.  A  pestilence 
ceased  to  prevail  at  the  time  her  body  was  found,  and 
this  fact  was  attributed  to  her  intercessions,  which  may 
account  for  the  veneration  she  receives.  Her  day  is 
Sept.  4,  and  is  observed  with  much  pomp  in  Palermo, 
one  of  the  features  being  a  procession  in  which  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  saint  is  carried  about.  See  Acta  SS. 
for  Sept.  4. — Herzog,  Real-EnryUop.  s.  v. 

Rosario,  Jerome,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Pordenone  in  1485.  He  was  nuncio  from 
pope  Clement  YII  to  Hungary,  and  died  in  1556.  He 
wrote  a  curious  treatise — Quod  Animulia  Bruta  sa>pe 
Ratione  utantur  melius  Ilomine  ("  That  brutes  often  rea- 
son better  than  man"  [1648]). 

Rosary  (Rosa?-ium).  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
instrument,  composed  of  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller 
beads  strung  on  a  cord,  which  serves  among  Romanists 
to  aid  in  the  repeating  of  a  definite  number  of  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave-iMarias.  In  its  wider  meaning  the 
word  denotes  the  worship  in  which  the  rosary  is  em- 
ployed. The  custom  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  a 
number  of  times  originated  among  the  earlj'  hermits 
and  monks,  and  it  is  stated  by  Palladius  (AnvaiaKci, 
cap.  35)  and  Sozomen  (Hist,  vi,  29)  that  the  abbot  Paul 
of  the  desert  of  Pherme  repeated  the  Pater-noster  300 
times,  and  at  each  repetition  dropped  a  small  stone  into 
his  lap.  The  Hail-Mary  was  added  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, but  did  not  attain  its  completed  form  until  the 
16th.  A  combination  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  the 
Credo  and  the  angelical  greeting  in  this  worship  occurs 
as  early  as  1196  in  the  Statutu  Communia  of  bishop 
Odo  of  Paris. 

The  rosary  is  accordingly  of  modern  origin,  and  all 
opinions  which  assign  to  it  a  high  antupiity  are  false. 
Some  modern  inquirers  hold  that  it  was  brought  from 
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the  East  by  returning  Crusaders,  since  it  is  found  among 
Mohammedans  and  Brahmins  also;  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  had  an  independent  origin  in  the  West  as  well. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Dominican  monks,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  introduced  by  St.  Dom- 
inic himself. 

As  many  as  twenty  forms  of  rosary  devotions  have 
been  enumerated  by  Schulting  in  his  Bibl.  Eccles.  I.  iii, 
205.     The  more  familiarly  known  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  complete  (or  Dominican)  rosary,  consisting 
of  fifteen  decades  of  small  Mary-beads,  alternating  with 
fifteen  Pater-noster  beads,  so  that  ten  Hail-Marj's  are 
said  after  each  Lord's  Prayer.  This  rosary  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  Psulteriiun  Marice. 

'1.  The  ordinary  rosary  (rosaruuti)  has  five  decades 
of  Mary-beads  and  five  Pater-noster  beads,  in  all  fifty- 
five  beads.     Three  repetitions  equal  rosary  No.  1. 

3.  The  intermediate  rosary  has  sixty-three  Mary- 
beads  and  seven  Pater-noster  beads,  denoting  the  sixty- 
three  j'ears  of  life  which  the  legend  assigns  to  the  Vir- 
gin. The  Franciscans  repeat  seventy-two  Hail-Marys, 
because  thej'  believe  that  the  Virgin  lived  seventj'-two 
years. 

4.  The  smaller  rosary  has  three  decades  of  jMary-beads 
and  three  Pater-noster  beads,  signifj'ing  the  years  of 
Christ's  life  on  earth. 

5.  The  angelical  rosary  is  similar  to  No,  4,  but  re- 
quires a  single  recital  of  the  IIail-!Mary  with  each  dec- 
ade, and  for  each  of  the  nine  remaining  beads  the  Sanctiis 
("Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth ! 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua,  Hosanna  in  excel- 
sis!  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,  Hosanna 
in  excelsis!")  with  the  lesser  doxolog}'  ("Gloria  Patri 
et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto!"). 

6.  The  crown  (cupellaria,  coro7ia)  has  thirty -three 
Pater-noster  beads,  indicative  of  the  years  of  Christ's 
earthly  life,  and  five  IMary-beads  to  denote  the  number 
of  his  wounds.  A  rosary  composed  of  twelve  Ave-lMa- 
rias  and  three  Pater-nosters  has  also  been  termed  the 
crown  in  recent  times  (Binterim,  Denkio.  VH,  i,  105). 

The  OJficilun  Laicoruni  is  composetl  only  of  Pater- 
nosters, and  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
rosaries. 

The  devotion  begins  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  after 
which  the  worshipper  grasps  the  cross  depending  from 
the  cord,  repeats  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  prays  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  three  Hail-]Marys.  A  correspond- 
ing form  serves  as  the  conclusion.  With  the  Domin- 
ican rosary  is  connected  the  contemplation  of  the  so- 
called  mysteries,  according  to  which  the  rosary  is  char- 
acterized as  joyful,  sorrowful,  or  glorious.  The  joyful 
rosary  embraces  the  five  mysteries  of — 

1.  The  auuuuciation  of  our  Lady  when  the  Son  of  God 
was  conceived. 

2.  The  visitation  of  Elisabeth. 

3.  Tlie  nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ. 

4.  The  pieseutation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple. 

5.  The  finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple  among  the 
doctors. 

The  sorrouful  rosary  embraces — 

1.  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  the  garden. 

2.  The  whipping  him  at  the  pilhu'. 

3.  The  crowniug  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns. 

4.  His  carrying  of  the  cross  to  Mount  Calvary. 

5.  His  crucifixion  and  death  on  the  cross. 

The  glorious  rosary  contains — 

1.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

2.  His  ascension  into  heaven. 

3.  Tlie  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  The  assumption  of  theBlessed  Virgin. 

5.  Her  coronation  above  all  angels  and  saints. 

Each  of  these  fifteen  mysteries  is  appended  to  the  words 
".Jesus  Christ"  in  the  Ave-Maria,  and  is  thus  repeated 
ten  times. 

The  rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ]\[ary  is  altogeth- 
er the  most  popular  form  of  devotion  among  Eoman 
Catholics.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
many  popes,  who  have  granted  great  indulgences  to 
those  that  practice  it.    Tiie  five  Joyful  Mysteries  are 


said  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  tlie  hrst  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification.  The  five  Sorrowful  Mysteries  are 
said  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Ash -Wednesday  to  Easter- Sunday.  The 
five  Glorious  Mysteries  are  said  on  ordinary  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays  and  Saturday's  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Easter -Sunday  to  Trinity -Sunday.  The 
manner  of  saying  the  rosary  on  the  beads  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  accompanying  cut,  with  the  following 
directions  (see  Barnum,  Romanism,  p.  486) : 


Rosary  Arranged  in  the  Form  of  a  Heart. 

On  the  cross  say  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

On  the  next  large  bead  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  On  the 
next  small  bead  say  the  Hail  Mary,  thus:  "Hail  Maiy, 
full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art  thon 
among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  woiul),  Je- 
sus. Wlio  may  increase  our  faith.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our 
death.    Amen." 

On  the  second  small  bead  repent  the  Hail  Mary,  snbsti- 
tuilug  for  the  above  italicized  words,  "  Who  may  strength- 
en our  hiijje." 

On  the  third  small  bead  re))eat  the  Hail  Mary,  substi- 
tuting in  the  same  place,  "Who  maii  enliven  vur  charity." 
Then,  and  at  the  end  of  every  decade,  say,  "Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.    Amen." 

On  the  next  large  bead,  and  on  every  large  bead,  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  saying  the  ten  Hail  Marys  for  the 
first  Joyful  Mystery,  substitute  for  the  above  italicized 
clause,  "IfVio  ivas  made  inan  for  its;"  in  the  second, 
"  W7(oi;i  thnn  (lidnt  carry  to  St.  Elisabeth's ;"  in  the  third, 
"Who  teas  barn  in  a  atitble  for  us;"  in  the  fourth,  "  ir^o 
vxis  pi-('si-iit<'il  in  the  'I'einjde  for  xis;"  in  the  fifth,  "Whom 
thon  didst  find  in  tin'  Temple." 

At  the  end  of  the  five  .Joyful  Mysteries,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  five  Sorrowful  and  five  Glorious  Mysteries,  say  the 
Salve  Hefiina  (=Hail,  Queen),  thus:  "Hail,  Holy  Queen, 
Mother  of  Mercy,  our  life,  our  sweetness,  and  our  hope. 
To  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banished  children  of  Eve.  To 
thee  do  we  send  up  our  sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in 
this  valley  of  tears.  Turn,  then,  O  most  gracious  advo- 
cate, thine  eyes  of  mercy  towards  us;  and  after  this  our 
exile  is  ended,  show  us  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Je- 
sus.    O  clement !  O  pious  !  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary  ! 

"V.  Pray  for  us,  O  holy  Mother  of  God. 

"  K.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of 
Christ." 

In  saying  the  five  Sorrowful  Mysteries,  the  clauses  sub- 
stituted in  the  H;iil  Marys  for  the  italicized  clause  are: 
(1)  "Who  sireateii  blood  for  us;"  (2)  "Who  was  scourged  for 
us;"  (3)  "U7/0  iras  crowned  with  thorns  for  lis ;"  (4)  "Who 
carried  the  henry  cross  for  us;"  (.5)  "  Who  wa-s  crucified  and 
died  for  us."  In  saying  the  five  Glorious  Mysteries,  sub- 
stitute for  the  italicized  clause:  (\)"Who  arose  from  the 
dead;"  (2)  "  Who  a.fcended  into  heaven;"  (3)  "117(0  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  (4)  " lf7io  as.iumed  thee  [or  took  thee  u]>]  into 
heaven  ;"  (5)  "  Who  crowned  thee  in  heaven." 

The  term  rosurg  is  variously  explained  by  Roman 
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Catholic  writers :  as  derived  from  Rosa  mystica,  an  ec- 
clesiastical predicate  of  the  Virgin ;  from  St.  Rosalia, 
who  is  represented  with  a  wreath  formed  of  gold  and 
roses;  from  the  fact  that  the  beads  are  made  of  rose- 
wood, etc.  Steitz  (in  Herzog,  Real  -  Kncykiop.  s.  v.) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  derived  from  a  rose-garden  {ro- 
sarium), after  the  manner  in  which  devotional  manuals 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages  termed  Hortidus  Aniime. 

ROSARY,  BuoTHERS  of  the.  The  troubles  which 
came  upon  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  led  to 
the  forming  of  pious  associations  which  sought  to  secure 
the  averting  of  such  evils  by  means  of  prayer  to  God ; 
and  the  brotherhoods  of  the  rosary  were  among  the  ear- 
liest of  these  unions.  Pope  Leo's  bull  Pastoris  ^Elerni, 
of  Oct.  6,  1520,  shows  that  they  had  then  become  old. 
The  popes  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  and  Clement  VII 
conferred  on  them  valuable  exemptions,  which  were 
confirmed  by  Sixtus  V.  The  Brothers  of  the  Rosary 
displayed  great  zeal  during  the  contests  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  the  Turks,  and  aided  the  warriors  with  their 
prayers;  and  after  the  victory  of  Lepanto  they  insti- 
tuted processions  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mar}'.  The 
festival  instituted  by  Pius  V  in  commemoration  of  that 
victory  was  consequently  called  "  the  Feast  of  the  Ro- 
sary." 

A  modern  organization  called  "  the  Living  Rosary" 
consists  of  unions  of  fifteen  persons  each,  who  severally 
pray  the  decades  of  the  rosary  which  have  been  assigned 
to  them  respectively. — Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

ROSARY,  Ceremony  of  the,  a  ceremony  practiced 
among  the  Mohammedans  on  special  occasions,  called 
in  the  Arabic  Suhhat,  and  usually  performed  on  the 
night  succeeding  a  burial.  The  soul  is  then  supposed 
to  remain  in  the  body,  after  which  it  departs  to  Hades, 
there  to  await  its  final  doom.  The  ceremony  is  thus 
described:  "At  night  fikts, sometimes  as  many  as  fifty, 
assemble,  and  one  brings  a  rosary  of  1000  beads,  each  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  begin  with  the  67th  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  then  say  three  times, '  God  is  one ;'  then 
recite  the  last  chapter  but  one  and  the  first,  and  then  say 
three  times, 'O  God,  favor  the  most  excellent  and  most 
happy  of  thy  creatures,  our  lord  Mohammed,  and  his  fam- 
ily and  companions,  and  preserve  them.'  To  this  thej' 
add,  'All  who  commemorate  thee  are  the  mindful,  and 
those  who  omit  commemorating  thee  are  the  negligent.' 
They  next  repeat  3000  times,  'There  is  no  God  but 
God,'  one  holding  the  rosary  and  counting  each  repeti- 
tion. After  each  thousand  they  sometimes  rest,  and 
take  coffee ;  then  100  times, '  (I  extol)  the  perfection  of 
God  with  his  praise:'  then  the  same  number  of  times, 
'I  beg  forgiveness  of  God  the  great;'  after  which  fifty 
times,  'The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal;'  then, 
'The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  might,'  etc. 
(Koran,  ch.  xxxvii,  last  three  verses).  Two  or  three 
then  recite  three  or  four  more  verses.  This  done,  one 
asks  his  companions,  '  Have  ye  transferred  (the  merit 
of)  what  ye  have  recited  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased'?' 
They  reply, '  We  have ;'  and  add, '  Peace  be  on  the  apos- 
tles.' This  concludes  the  ceremony,  which,  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  is  repeated  the  second  and  third  nights." 
See  Macbride,  Mohammedan  Religion  Explained ;  Gard 
ner.  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

ROSARY,  Fraternity  of  the.  See  Rosary,  Broth- 
ers of  the. 

Rosbrugh,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Irclanilin  1717,  emigrated  to  the  LInited  States  in  1735, 
and  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1761. 
He  stmlied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  then 
of  Fagg's  jManor,  and  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  INIay  22,  1762.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  Aug.  18,  1763,  and  was  ordained  at  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  Dec.  11,  176-4,  having  charge  of  Mansfield, 
(ireenwich,  and  Oxford.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
three  congregations  April  18, 1769,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  called  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware  (now  Allentown  and 
Mount  Bethel).     He  was  installed  pastor  of  these  con- 


gregations Oct.  28,  1772,  and  continued  such  nntil  his 
death,  in  January,  1777,  at  the  hands  of  the  Hessians, 
near  Trenton.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, iii,  254. 

Rosceliii  (also  Rocelin,  Rucei.in,  or  Ruzelin), 
Jean,  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  11th  century,  who 
ranks  in  the  common  estimation  as  the  originator  of  the 
Nominalist  theory  in  philosophy  and  as  a  Tritheist  in 
theology.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  however,  and  the  particular  views  he  ad- 
vocated are  not  well  determined.  His  place  in  history 
was  achieved  chiefly  through  controversies  with  Anselm 
and  Abelard  (see  the  respective  articles)  in  which  he 
became  engaged.  He  first  arrested  attention  by  ex- 
pressing opinions  concerning  the  Trinity  which  were 
deemed  heretical,  at  a  time  when  he  was  canon  at  Com- 
piegne.  As  he  claimed  that  Anselm  shared  his  views, 
the  latter  interposed  a  denial,  and  was  about  nndertak- 
ing  a  refutation  of  Roscelin's  teaching,  when  the  Synod 
of  Soissons  (1092)  compelled  a  retraction  of  the  heresy. 
The  course  of  Roscelin's  life  becomes  doubtful  again  at 
this  point,  and  such  facts  as  are  known  to  have  occurred 
are  variously  combined  by  students.  The  following 
seems  to  be  the  view  now  generally  preferred.  Rosce- 
lin  soon  recalled  his  retraction,  according  to  Anselm, 
because  his  action  at  Soissons  had  been  governed  by 
fear  of  the  populace.  Anselm  consequently  wrote  the 
refutation  previously  begun  (De  Fide  Trinitat.  et  In- 
carnaf.),  and  Roscelin  went  to  England,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  injure  Anselm  by  treating  him  with  con- 
tumely, but  was  himself  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Continent,  partly  because  of  his  relations  with  Anselm, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  because  he 
had  offended  the  English  clergy  by  denouncing  abuses 
which  existed  among  them.  He  then  addressed  an  un- 
successful application  for  refuge  to  Ivo  of  Chartres  (q.  v.), 
and  from  that  time  was  lost  to  notice  for  some  years. 
The  name  of  Roscelin  is  next  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  a  controversy  with  Abelard.  The  latter  had 
been  Roscelin's  pupil ;  but  the  publication  of  his  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Theologiam  (1119),  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  divine  unity  in  three  persons,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reflect  on  the  position  Roscelin  had  occupied  at  Sois- 
sons, caused  an  open  rupture  between  them.  Abelard's 
language  savored  of  Sabellianism,  and  Roscelin  prepared 
to  bring  the  new  heresy  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop  of 
Paris.  Each  of  the  parties  contributed  a  letter  to  this 
controversy,  which  documents  are  still  extant ;  antl  with 
the  issuing  of  the  Epistola  ad  Abcelard.  Roscelin  passes 
definitely  from  our  view. 

1.  Roscelin  as  a  Tritheist. — His  opinions  grew  ont  of 
an  emphasizing  of  the  idea  of  personality  in  connection 
with  the  divine  nature,  and,  as  they  appear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  opponents,  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
statement  that  the  three  Divine  Persons  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  ^ina  res  (ovaia),  imless  the  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  became  incarnate 
with  the  Son  be  also  accepted.  To  escape  this  conse- 
quence, he  holds  that  the  distinction  between  the  Per- 
sons is  one  of  substance ;  but  he  strives  to  preserve  the 
divine  unity  by  postulating  a  unity  of  will  and  power. 
It  seems  evident  that  he  believed  this  provision  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  his  doctrine  from  being  charged  with 
polytheism  and  atheism,  and  that  he  was  therefore  not 
guilty  of  intentional  heresy;  but  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  keen  dialectics  of  Anselm  to  demonstrate  his  error. 
Roscelin  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  tritheism  ;  and, 
if  his  argumentation  was  at  fault,  he  certainly  earned 
for  himself  the  credit  of  scholarly  penetration  in  having 
recognised  the  full  greatness  of  the  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with 
that  of  the  Incarnation. 

2.  Roscelin  as  a  Nominalist. — We  are  wholly  depend- 
ent for  a  knowledge  of  his  position  in  this  respect  upon 
the  statements  of  his  enemies,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  they  caricatured  his  views;  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  did  not  regard  him  as  the  originator  of  nominal- 
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ism.  He  held  the  extreme  of  the  nominalist  position, 
denominatint;  universal  conceptions  an  empty  sound 
(^fiatiim  vocis),  but  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of 
antagonizing  the  extreme  realism  of  Anselm.  His  idea 
doubtless  was  that  universal  concepts  exist  simply  in 
our  thought,  and  do  not  at  the  same  time  postulate  a 
real  existence  extraneous  to  the  mind.  He  laid  down 
the  axiom  that  "  no  thing  has  parts" — a  paradox  which 
can  onh'  mean  that  no  wliole  can  really  exist  and  fur- 
nish its  parts  from  out  of  itself.  The  parts  really  con- 
stitute the  whole,  and  alone  possess  a  real  existence; 
and  the  whole,  as  a  unity,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them  otherwise  than  in  thought.  In  its  application  to 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  the  axiom  implied  that  the 
real  existences  in  the  Deity  are  in  the  three  Persons, 
and  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  exists  only  in  the 
thought  which  comprehends  them  together  into  one. 
The  only  point  of  interest  to  him  as  a  philosopher,  how- 
ever, was  to  discover  whether  the  reaUty  lies  in  the 
general  concept  or  in  the  concrete  indivichial;  and  his 
axiom  has,  e.  g.,  no  relationship  with  the  atomism  of 
Democritus. 

3.  The  Connection  between  Roscelin's  Philosophy  and  his 
Theological  Vieios. — This  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
statements.  He  did  not,  however,  publicly  connect  his 
theological  innovation  with  his  nominalism,  but  based 
it  on  the  Christological  difficulty  already  mentioned. 
According  to  Auselm  i^De  Fide  Trinit.  3),  lioscelin  de- 
dared  that  "  Pagani  defendunt  legem  suam  ,  Judaji 
defendant  tidem  suam,  ergo  et  nos  Christianam  fidem 
defendere  debemus,"  tlius  showing  that  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  damage  the  faith ;  but  the  words  sound  like 
a  plea  for  scientific  discussion  of  the  faith  in  general,  or 
perhaps  for  liberty  of  the  thinking  mind  to  apprehend, 
and  consequently  to  further  the  development  of,  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Churcli.  Nominalism,  in  general,  would 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  always  connected  with  a  ra- 
tionalistic tendency. 

See  Anselm,  A)j.  ii,  35  and  41,  and  De  Fide  Trinitatis 
et  Incarnatione ;  a  letter  to  Anselm  by  John,  abbot  of 
Telese.  later  cardinal-bishop  of  Tuseoli  (in  Baluz.  Mis- 
cell,  iv,  478);  Abelard,  Fpist.  21  (0pp.  [Paris,  1610]  p. 
3Si),  and  JJialecticu  (in Cousin,  (Eiicres  Inedits  d\Ahel.)\ 
Epist.  Roscel,  ad  Ab(Elarditm  (ed.  Schmeller,  Munich, 
1851);  a  letter  to  Roscelin  by  Theobald  of  Estampes 
(in  D'Achery,  Spicil.  vol.  iii),  and  one  by  Ivo  of  Char- 
tres  (Kpisf.  7) ;  John  of  Salisbury,  Metalog.  ii,  17  ;  Otto 
of  Freisingen,  De  Gest.  Frider.  vol.  i,  c.  47,  et  al. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encykloj),  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,  s.  V, 

Roscholchika,  a  term  signifying  "  Seditionists," 
and  applied  to  the  Russian  sect  Isbraniki.  or  the  "  Com- 
pany of  the  East."  This  sect  was  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  during  the  patriarchate  of  Nicon, 
A.D.  1()54.  The  cause  of  separation  was  not  any  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but  a  desire  to  protest  against 
the  laxity  and  inclinali(jn  to  change  displayed  by  the 
clergy,  and  to  adopt  a  greater  piety  and  purity  of  life. 
Pinkerton  (Diss,  on  Russia)i  iSecIs)  identities  them  with 
the  Starovertzi,  or  "  Believers  of  the  Old  Faith."  See 
Platon,  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  Blunt,  Diet. 
of  Sects,  s.  V.     See  Russian  Skcts. 

Roscoe,  William,  a  historian  and  poet,  was  born 
near  Liverpool,  March  8,  1753,  and  in  1709  was  articled 
to  an  attorney  for  six  years.  During  this  time  he  paid 
great  attention  to  English  classics,  and  subsequcntlj' 
added  an  acquaintance  with  choice  writers  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Sjianish,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  retired  from  practice 
in  17',)(!.  His  means,  through  unfortunate  business  spec- 
ulations, became  very  limited,  but  he  still  continued  his 
literary  labors  for  many  y<'ars.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Liverpool  in  1800,  and  died  June  30, 
1831.  Among  his  works  are.  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
a  Pamphlet  on  the  Licitness  of  the  Slave-trade  (1788, 
8vo) : — The  Life  and  Pontifcute  of  Leo  X  (Liverpool, 


1805,  4  vols.  4to),     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioy.  s.  v. 

Rose  (rbS2n,  chabatstseleth ;  Sept.  Kpivov,  civB^oq; 
Aq.  Kt'iXv^;  \u\g./los,  lilium')  occurs  twice  only  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures;  namely,  first  in  Cant,  ii,  1,  where 
the  bride  replies,  "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily 
of  the  valley,"  and  secondly  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  '"The  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.''' 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particu- 
lar flower  is  here  denoted.  (In  the  following  treatment 
of  it  we  chiefly  follow  Royle  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia.) 
Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  rabbins,  be- 
lieve the  rose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  such  a  translation.  The  Sept.  renders  it  sim- 
ply hy  flmcer  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles.  In  this 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Luther,  etc. 
It  is  curious,  however,  as  remarked  by  Celsius  (Hierobot. 
i,  489),  that  many  of  those  who  translate  chabatstseleth 
by  rose  or  flower  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles  render 
it  by  lily  in  that  of  Isaiah.  The  rose  was,  no  doubt, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  as  it  was,  and  still  is, 
by  almost  all  Asiatic  nations;  and  as  it  forms  a  very 
frequent  subject  of  allusion  in  Persian  poetry,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  we  might  expect  some  reference  to 
so  favorite  a  flower  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Script- 
ure, and  that  no  other  is  better  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  above  two  passages.  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  word  chabatstseleth  or  any  similar  one  was  ever  ap- 
jilied  to  the  rose.  Other  flowers,  therefore,  have  been 
indicated,  to  which  the  name  chabatstseleth  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  its  derivation,  to  apply  more  fitly.  Scheuzer 
refers  to  Hiller  (Hierophyt.  p.  2),  who  seeks  chabatstseleth 
among  the  bulbous-rooted  plants,  remarking  that  the 
Hebrew  word  may  be  derived  from  chaljab  and  batsal.a. 
bulb,  or  bulbous  root,  of  any  plant,  as  we  have  seen  it  ap- 
plied to  the  onion  (q.  v.).  So  Rosenmiiller  remarks  that 
the  substantial  part  of  the  Hebrew  name  shows  that  it 
denotes  a  flower  growing  from  a  bulb,  and  adds  in  a 
note  "that  chabatstseleth  is  formed  from  betsel,  or  bulb, 
the  guttural  cheth  being  sometimes  put  before  triliterals 
in  order  to  form  quadriliterals  from  them"  (see  (iesen. 
Gram.  p.  803).  Some,  therefore,  have  selected  the  as- 
phodel as  the  bulbous  plant  intended,  respecting  which 
the  author  o{ Scripture  Illustrated  remarks,  "  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  odoriferous  flower,  and  highly  praised  by 
two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  song.  Hesiod 
says  it  grows  commonly  in  woods,  and  Homer  (Odyss. 
i,  24)  calls  the  Elj'sian  Fields  'meads  filled  with  aspho- 
del.'" Celsius  (loc.  cit.)  has  already  remarked  that  Bo- 
chart  has  translated  chabatstseleth  by  nat-cissus  (^Polyan- 
thus narcissus),  and  not  without  reason,  as  some  Orien- 
tal translators  have  so  explained  it.  In  the  Targum 
(Cant,  ii,  1),  instead  of  chabatstseleth  we  have  narkom 
(Dip~i3),  which,  however,  should  have  been  written 
nurkos  (D'ip"3),  as  appears  from  the  words  of  David 
Cohen  de  Lara,  "  Narkos  is  the  same  as  chabatstseleth  of 
Sharon."  So  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1.  chabatstseleth  is  written 
chamzaloito  in  the  Syrian  translation,  which  is  the  same 
as  narcissus  (Cels.  Hierobot.  i,  489).  This,  Rosenmiiller 
informs  us  (^Bibl.  Bot.  p.  142),  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  Syriac-Arabic  dictionaries,  denotes  the  Colchicum 
autumnale,  that  is,  the  meadcno  saffron.  That  plant 
certainly  has  a  bulb  -  like  root  -  stock  ;  in  form  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  crocus,  and  are  of  a 
light  violet  color,  without  scent.  Narkom  and  narkos 
are,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  the  Persian  nurgus,  which 
throughout  the  East  indicates  the  Narcissus  tazetta,  or 
the  Polyanthus  narcissus.  The  ancients  describe  and 
allude  to  the  narcissus  on  various  occasions,  and  Celsius 
has  quoted  various  passages  from  the  poets  indicative  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  Since  they  were  not 
so  particular  as  the  moderns  in  distinguishing  species, 
it  is  protiablc  that  more  than  one  may  be  referred  to  by 
them,  and  therefore  that  A',  tazetta  may  be  included  un- 
der the  same  name  as  N.poeticus,  which  was  best  known 
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Narcisn'us  tazctta. 

to  them.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  remark  that  the  nar- 
cissus was  abo  called  Bulhus  voiniiorius,  or  the  Emetic 
hulbus,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  Arabic  busl-al-ki/e 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  same  or  a  kindred  species.  It  is 
curious,  also,  that  an  Eastern  name,  or  the  corruption 
of  one,  should  be  applied  by  gardeners  even  in  Eng- 
land to  a  species  of  narcissus:  thus,  jV.  (reirrumiis  and 
crenulutus  (the  former  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  varie- 
ty of  A^.  orienkilis)  were  once  called  "  Bazalmun  major" 
and  "Bazalmun  minor."  That  the  narcissus  is  found  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  is  well  known,  as  it  has  been  men- 
tioned by  several  travellers,  and  also  that  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  all  Asiatics  from  Sj'ria  even  as  far  as  In- 
dia (comp.  Soph,  ffirf.  Col.  p.  698  sq. ;  IMosch.  Idyl,  ii, 
65  sq.;  Athen.  xv,  679  sq.).  Chateaubriand  {Ilineraire, 
ii,  130)  mentions  the  narcissus  as  growing  in  the  plain 
of  Sharon;  and  Strand  (Flo?:  Palmst.  No.  177)  names  it 
as  a  plant  of  Palestine,  on  the  authority  of  Kauwolf  and 
Hasselquist  (see  also  Kitto,  Pf/ys.  Hist,  nf  Palest,  p.  216). 
Hiller  {IJierophyt.  ii,  30)  thinks  the  chahutstseleth  de- 
notes some  species  of  asphodel  (Asphodeliis);  but  the 
finger-like  roots  of  this  genus  of  plants  do  not  well  ac- 
cord with  the  "  bulb"  root  implied  in  the  original  w'ord. 
Thomson  {La72d and Book;\,  161 ;  ii,269)  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  theAra- 
bic  khuhbaizji,  "  the  mallow,"  which  plant  he  saw  grow- 
ing abundantly  on  Sharon ;  but  this  view  can  hardly  be 
maintained.  The  Hebrew  term  is  probabh'  a  quadri- 
literal  noun  with  the  harsh  aspirate  prefixed,  and  the 
prominent  notion  implied  in  it  is  helsel,  "  a  bulb,"  and  has 
therefore  no  connection  with  the  above-named  Arabic 
word.  The  narcissus  alone  is  still  called  buseil  by  the 
natives  of  Palestine  {Quar.  Statement  of  the  Palest,  Ex- 
plor.  Soc.  Jan.  1878,  p.  46).     See  Shakon. 

Though  the  rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Hil^le,  it  is  referred  to  in  Ecchis.  xxiv,  14,  where 
it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted  "  as  a  rose-pilant 
{uQ  ipvTu  poCov)  in  Jericho"  (comp.  Mishna,  Maaser,  ii, 
5).  So  also  in  Ecclus.  xxxix,  13,  "And  bud  forth  as  a 
rose  growing  by  the  brook  of  the  field;"  and  the  high- 
priest's  ornaments  are  compared  in  1,  8  to  "  the  flowers 
of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year."  But  the  passage  in 
the  book  of  Wisdom  (ii,  8;  comp.  Pliny,  xxi,  6;  Athen. 
XV,  683),  "Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  roses  ere  they 
be  withered,"  is  especially  well  suited  to  the  rose.  Yet 
roses  have  not  been  found  by  travellers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jericho.  They  cannot  be  considered  exactly  as 
spring  flowers,  nor  do  thej'  grow  specially  by  the  sides 
of  brooks.  The  rose  was  as  highly  esteemed  among  an- 
cient as  it  is  among  modern  nations,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  frequent  references  to  it  in  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
As  we  know  that  it  continues  to  be  tlie  favorite  flower 
of  the  Persians,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt  (Has- 
IX.— I 


selquist,  Trav.  p.  248;  Russegger,  Reis.  I,  i,  193),  we 
might  expect  more  fretiuent  mention  of  some  of  its 
numerous  species  and  varieties  in  the  Jewish  writings. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  which  probably  arises 
from  its  being  less  common  in  a  wild  state  in  a  compar- 
atively dry  and  warm  climate  like  that  of  Sj-ria.  Still 
it  is  indigenous  in  some  parts.  Monro,  as  quoted  by 
Kitto  in  the  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  "  found  in 
the  valley  of  I'aalbec  a  creeping  rose  of  a  bright-vellow 
color  in  full  bloom  about  the  end  of  JIay.  About  the 
same  time,  on  advancing  towards  Kama  and  Joppa  from 
Jerusalem,  the  hills  are  found  to  be  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered  with  white  and  pink  roses.  The  gar- 
dens of  Rama  itself  abound  in  roses  of  a  powerful  fra- 
grance." Mariti,  as  stated  by  Rosenmliller,  found  the 
greatest  quantity  of  roses  in  the  hamlet  of  St.  John,  in 
the  desert  of  the  same  name.  "In  this  place  the  rose- 
plants  form  small  forests  in  the  gardens.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  roses  reared  there  are  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
where  rose-water  is  prepared  from  them,  of  which  the 
scent  is  so  very  exquisite  that  in  every  part  of  Lycia, 
and  also  in  Cyprus,  it  is  in  request  above  all  other  rose- 
waters."  Biirckhardt  was  struck  w-ith  the  number  of 
rose-trees  which  he  found  among  the  ruins  of  Bozra  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  That  the  rose  was  cultivated  in  Da- 
mascus is  well  known.  Indeed,  one  species  is  named 
Rosa  Damascena  from  being  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
there,  "  In  the  gardens  of  the  city  roses  are  still  much 
cultivated.  Monro  says  that  in  size  they  are  inferior  to 
our  damask  rose  and  less  perfect  in  form,  but  that  their 
odor  and  color  are  far  more  rich.  The  only  variety  that 
exists  in  Damascus  is  a  white  rose,  which  appears  to 
belong  to  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  color" 
(Kitto,  he.  cit.  p.  cclxxxiv).  The  attar  of  roses  from 
Damascus  is  famous.  Dr.  Hooker  observed  the  fol- 
lowing wild  roses  in  Syria :  Rosa  eglanteria  L.,  R.  sem- 
pervirens  L.,  R.  Henkeliana,  R.  Phcenicia  Boiss.,  R.  seria- 
cea,  R.  anffitstifolia,  and  R.  Libanotica,  Some  of  these 
are  doubtful  species.  R.  centifolia  and  Damascena  are 
cultivated  everywhere.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  common  rose  may  not  be  the  plant  meant  in  the 
above  passages  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  that  the  name 
rhodon  may  have  been  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  to 
include  some  rose-like  plants.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this,  indeed,  in  the  oleander,  of  which  rhododendron,  or 
7-ose-tree,  was  one  of  the  ancient  names,  and  rhododaphne 
another.  The  former  name  is  now  applied  to  a  very 
different  genus  of  plants;  but  laui-ier-rose,  the  Frencli 
translation  of  rhododaphne,  is  still  the  common  name  iu 
France  of  the  plant  which  used  to  be  called  rose  hay 
in  England,  but  which  is  now  commonly  called  olean- 
der.    Its  long  and  narrow  leaves  are  like  some  kinds  of 
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willows,  and  in  their  hue  and  leathery  consistence  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  bay-tree,  while  in  its  rich  in- 
florescence it  may  most  aptly  be  compared  to  the  rose. 
The  oleander  is  well  known  to  be  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  torrents,  also  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  It  is  seen  in  similar 
situations  in  the  north  of  India,  and  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  beautiful  than  the  rivulets  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  with  their  banks  lined  with  thickets 
of  oleanders,  crowned  with  large  biniches  of  roseate- 
colored  flowers.  ]\Iost  travellers  in  Palestine  have  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  plant.  Of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tripoli,  Rau  wolf  says, "  There  also  by  the  river's 
side  are  found  Anthilis  marina,  etc.,  and  oleander  with 
purple  flowers,  by  the  inhabitants  called  defter  At  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  again,  he  says, ''  In  the  valley  further 
down  towards  the  water,  grew  also  the  oleander."  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  similar  situations 
by  Robinson  and  Smith.  Kitto  says,  "Among  the 
plants  in  flower  in  April,  the  oleander  flourishes  with 
extraordinary  vigor,  and  in  some  instances  grows  to  a 
considerable  size  by  all  the  waters  of  Palestine.  When 
the  shrub  expands  its  splendid  blossoms,  the  effect  is 
truly  beautiful.  Lord  Lindsay  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  glorious  appearance  which  the  groves  of  blooming 
oleanders  make  in  this  season  along  the  streams  and  in 
the  lone  valleys  of  Palestine"  {he.  cit.  p.  ccxxxvii). 
"In  the  month  of  May,"  adds  Kitto  (loc.cit.  p.  ccxliv), 
"oleanders,  continuing  still  in  bloom,  are  as  much  no- 
ticed in  this  as  in  the  preceding  month  by  travellers. 
Madox  noticed  in  this  month  that  fine  oleanders  in  full 
bloom  were  growing  all  along  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  mostly  in  the  water.  The  same  observa- 
tion was  made  by  Monro.  The  lake  is  here  richly  mar- 
gined with  a  wide  belt  of  oleanders,  growing  in  such 
luxuriance  as  they  are  never  known  to  do  even  in  the 
most  genial  parts  of  Europe."  Such  a  plant  could  hard- 
1\'  escape  reference,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
by  the  name  r/ioduii.  If  this  should  not  be  considered 
suthciently  near  to  rhododaphne  and  rhododendron,  we 
may  state  that  in  Arabic  writers  on  Materia  Medica 
rodyon  is  given  as  the  Syrian  name  of  the  oleander  (see 
Tristram,  A'«^  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  477).     See  Engedi. 

The  plant  commonly  called  "  rose  of  Jericho"  is  in 
no  wa)'  referred  to  iu  the  above-quoted  passages.  Dr. 
Lindley,  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  ii,  362,  has  thus 
described  it :  "  The  A  nastalica  Hierochuntina,  or  rose  of 
Jericho  of  the  old  herbalists,  is  not  a  rose  at  all,  nor  has 
it  the  smallest  resemblance  to  a  rose;  nor  is  it,  as  it  is 
often  described  to  be,  alive  as  sold  in  the  shops.  It  is 
gathered  by  the  poor  Christians  of  Palestine  and  sold  to 
pilgrims  as  a  charm.  It  is  a  little  gray-leaved  annual, 
very  common  in  Palestine,  and  of  which  hmidreds  may 
be  gathered  in  full  flower  in  June  by  the  sides  of  the 
road  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  (see  Arvieux,  Neaehr.  ii, 
1.50;  Seetzen,inZ«cA.  xvii,  146;  Forskal,  F/orfl,  p.  117). 
It  produces  a  number  of  short,  stiff,  zigzag  branches, 
which  spread  pretty  equally  from  the  top  of  the  root, 
and,  when  green  and  growing,  lie  almost  flat  upon  the 
ground,  having  the  flowers  and  fruit  upon  their  upper 
side.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cruciferous  plant,  nearly  related  to 
the  common  purple  sea-rocket,  which  grows  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  has  a  somewhat  similar  habit.  When 
the  seed-vessels  of  this  plant  are  ripe,  the  branches  die, 
and,  drying  up,  curve  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
ball,wliich  then  separates  from  the  roots,  and  is  blown 
about  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  In  the  cavit}'  tlius 
formed  Ijy  the  branches,  the  seed-vessels  are  carefully 
guarded  from  being  so  disturbed  as  to  lose  their  con- 
tents. In  that  condition  the  winds  carry  the  anastatica 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  rain  falls,  or  it  reaches  a 
pool  of  water.  The  drj^  hard  l)ranclies  immediately  ab- 
sorb the  fluid,  become  softened,  relax,  and  expand  again 
into  the  position  they  occupied  when  alive ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  seed-vessels  open  and  the  seeds  fall  out,  germi- 
nate if  favored,  and  become  new  plants.     This  is  due, 
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then,  to  the  hygroscopic  property  of  vegetable  texture." 
So  D'Arvieux,  who  calls  the  anastatica  a  "natural  hj''- 
grometer"  (see  the  fables  told  of  it  in  Zedler,  Unirersal- 
Lex.  xxxii,  867  sq. ;  Helmuth,  Naturgesch.  viii,  288  sq.). 
See  Rose  of  Jekicho. 

ROSE,  Akciiitectural.  A  kind  of  rose  was  some- 
times used  as  an  ornament  on  the 
face  of  the  abacus  on  Corinthian 
capitals.  It  also  occurs  in  orna- 
mental mouldings  during  the  Nor- 
man style  ;  but  the  full  rose,  as  in 
the  accompanying  illustration, 
was  a  badge  of  the  Tudors,  and 
during  their  reigns  it  is  often 
found  carved  on  buildings  in  con- 
junction with  the  portcullis. — 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 
ROSE,  The  Golden  (Rosa  aurea),  a  rose  made  of 
gold  and  consecrated  by  the  pope,  wliich  is  presented 
to  such  princes  as  have  rendered  special  service  to  the 
Church,  or  as  may  be  expected  to  promote  its  interests, 
though  it  is  sometimes  given  also  to  cities  and  church- 
es. The  essential  parts  of  the  rose  are  gold,  incense, 
and  balsam,  signifying  the  threefold  substance  of  Christ 
— Deity,  body,  and  soul ;  and  its  color  denotes  purity, 
its  scent  attractiveness,  its  taste  the  satisfying  of  de- 
sire. It  is  not  known  when  the  ceremony  of  consecrat- 
ing the  rose  was  introduced,  though  the  time  is  com- 
monly placed  in  the  11th  century  and  in  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  IX,  and  it  has  becoine  increasingly  impressive 
with  the  progress  of  time.  The  day  is  always  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  consequenth'  known 
also  as  "  Rose-Sunday"  {Dominica  de  Rosa).  The  pope, 
clothed  whollj'  in  white,  intones  before  the  altar  the 
Adjiitorium  nostrian  and  offers  a  prayer  of  consecration, 
after  which  he  dips  the  rose  in  balsam  and  sprinkles  it 
with  balsam-dust,  incense,  and  holy-water.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  altar,  mass  is  said,  and  the  benediction 
concludes  the  solemnity.  When  tlie  rose  is  not  con- 
ferred by  the  hand  of  the  pope,  it  is  always  transmitted 
by  special  messenger,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
from  the  pope.  Its  use  as  a  symbol  of  jo3'ous  events  has 
been  continued  in  tlie  Romish  Church  down  to  the 
present  time.  See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v. ;  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

ROSE  OF  Jericho,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cru- 
cifera,  which  grows  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  on 
rubbish,  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  other  such  situations, 
in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  It  is  a  small, 
bushy,  herbaceous  plant,  seldom  more  than  six  inches 
high,  with  small  white  flowers.  After  it  has  flowered, 
the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  branches  become  incurved 
towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  plant  assumes  an  almost 
globular  form,  and  in  this  state  it  is  often  blown  about 
by  the  wind  in  the  desert.  When  it  happens  to  be 
blown  into  water  the  branches  expand  again,  the  pods 
open  and  let  out  the  seeds  (see  illustrations  on  the  fol- 
lowing page).  Numerous  superstitions  are  connected 
with  this  plant,  which  is  called  Rosa  Maria,  or  the  Rose 
of  the  Virgin. — Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v.     See  Rose. 

Rose,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  prelate,  was  born  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Glasgow. 
His  first  preferment  was  Perth,  which  he  left  to  become 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
1684  he  was  nominated  to  the  principality  of  St.  Mar3''s 
College,  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1687  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  refused  to  join  the 
standard  of  William,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  cathedral,  despoiled  of  his  revenues,  and 
stripped  of  his  civil  dignities.  He  died  in  March,  1720, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Restalrig,  near  Edin- 
burgh.    See  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Rose,  Guillaume,  a  French  jirelate,  was  born  at 
Cliaumont.  about  1542.  He  was  professor  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  but  subsequent- 
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Rose  of  Jericho  {A7iastatica  Hieroclmntina).     1,  diy  ;  '2,  expanded  by  moisture. 


ly  went  to  Paris,  where  his  eloquent  and  incisive  preach- 
ing gained  for  him  a  wide  reputation.  Becoming  chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to  Henry  III,  he  soon  joined  the  Holy 
League,  and  in  1583  opposed  himself  to  the  king;  but 
the  break  was  onlj'  temporary.  Kose  was  made  head- 
master of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  in  1584  received 
the  bishopric  of  Senlis.  For  some  time  he  repressed 
the  expression  of  any  extreme  views,  but  when  he  de- 
parted for  Paris  as  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Union, 
he  said  publicly  that  the  celestial  palm  was  reserved 
for  the  members  of  the  League  when  they  had  killed 
father  and  mother.  Thereafter  he  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  preachers  of  his  party,  and  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Mayenne  and  the  Spanish  he  was  an  ardent  par- 
tisan of  the  latter.  He  was  member  of  the  States-gen- 
eral in  1593,  and  rendered  important  service  to  the 
country  in  opposing  the  friends  of  the  infanta  of  Spain, 
which  was  all  the  more  remarkable  considering  his  pre- 
vious attitude  towards  the  Spaniards.  After  the  tri- 
umph of  Henry  IV,  Rose  took  refuge  in  the  convent  of 
Val  de  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  but  by  letters-patent  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  bishopric.  Continuing  his  hostil- 
ity to  the  king,  he  was  in  1598  arrested  and  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  livres  d'or.  Kose  died  at 
Senlis,  March  10,  1602.  The  celebrated  pamphlet  en- 
titled De  Jitsta  ReijmbliccB  Christimice  in  Reges  Impios 
Authoritate  (Paris,  1590;  Antwerp,  1592)  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Kose,  but  its  authorship  is  uncertain.  See 
Labitte,  Predicutetirs  de  la  Ligne ;  De  Thou,  His(oj-ia  ; 
L'Estoil,  Journal. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rose,  Henry  John,  an  English  author,  was  born 
in  1801,  graduated  at  St.  .Joliu's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1821,  and  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  1824.  He  was 
made  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1833,  rector  of  Houghton  Con- 
quest, Bedfordshire,  in  1837,  and  archdeacon  of  Bedford 
in  18CG.  His  death  took  place  in  Bedford,  .Jan.  31, 1873. 
Kose  edited  the  Encyclopcedia  Meiropolitana  from  1839, 
also  vol.  i  of  Rose'' s  Biographical  lHclio?uirg.  He  trans- 
lated Meander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1831,2  vols.; 
2d  ed.  1842) ;  contributed  an  essay  to  Replies  to  Essays 
and  Reviews  (1861) ;  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  The 
iSpeakei-'s  Commentary.  He  published.  The  Law  of 
Afoses,  etc.  (Hulsean  Lectures,  1834),  and  Bistort/  of 
the  Christian  Church,  1700-1858. 


Rose,  Hugh  James,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Little  Horsted,  Surrey,  in  1795,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  gained  the 
first  Bell's  scholarship  in  1814,  took  his  degree  in  1817, 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  became  curate  of  Uckfield,  Surrey, 
in  1818.  In  1821  he  became  vicar  of  Horsham,  Surrey; 
in  1825  select  preacher  at  Cambridge ;  in  1826  chaplain 
to  bishop  Howley,  and  prebendary  of  Chichester,  1827- 
33.  In  1830  he  became  rector  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk; 
exchanged  it  for  Fairstead  and  Werley,  Essex,  in  1833, 
and  immediately  exchanged  the  latter  for  St.  Thomas's, 
Southwark,  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
in  1833,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj^  in  1834,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
in  1836.  Kose  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  22,  1838. 
He  was  the  author  of  Christianity  Always  Progressive 
(1829,  8vo)  -.—Notices  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (1831,  8vo)  :— 
The  Gospel  an  A  hiding  System  (1832,  8vo)  : — an  edition 
of  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon: — besides  Lectures,  Ser- 
mons, etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  s.  v. 

Rose,  John  Baptist,  a  French  priest,  was  born  at 
Quingey,  Feb.  7, 1716.  He  was  made  curate  of  a  chap- 
el in  his  own  village,  which  position  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  leave,  and  he  there  continued  during  his 
life.  In  1778  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Besancj'on.  He  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  1789,  and 
in  1795  the  National  Convention  voted  him  a  pension 
of  1500  livres.  Kose  died  Aug.  12,  1805.  His  works 
are,  Traite  Elementaii-e  de  Morale  (2  vols.  12mo): — La 
Morale  Evangelique  (1772,  2  vols.  12mo) : — Traite  siir  le 
Pi-ovidence  : — V Esprit  des  Peres  (1791,  3  vols.  12mo). 
He  was  also  a  good  mathematician,  and  sent  papers  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Rose,  Stephen,  a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  was  born  there,  June  5,  1780.  After  a  period  of 
darkness  and  doubt,  he  was  converted  in  1803  and  unit- 
ed with  the  Church.  Renouncing  all  efforts  to  obtain 
wealth,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  Church, 
and  he  emphatically  "loved  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,"  and  no  one  was  more 
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distinguished  for  piety  and  usefulness  than  elder  Rose. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  tlie  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  temperance,  and  Sabbath-schools  in  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty. To  the  Church  and  these  institutions  he  devoted 
the  eneri;ies  of  a  powerful  and  cultured  mind.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views,  and  was  read}'  to  labor 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  all  denominations,  no  Church 
lines  interfering  with  beneficent  actions.  He  did  much 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ  by  personal  effort,  always 
seeming  to  be  in  a  revival  spirit.  In  his  religious  ex- 
perience he  knew  little  of  those  alternations  of  hope 
and  despondency  which  enter  into  the  feelings  of  many 
professing  Christians.  In  him  there  was  a  harmonious 
blending  of  virtues  and  graces  unsullied  by  any  defects. 
He  was  wise,  yet  modest  and  unassuming;  cautious, 
yet  decided  and  unwavering.  His  sense  of  justice  was 
strong  and  inflexible,  but  not  stern  and  merciless — fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  Divine  Master  in  a  readiness 
to  forgive  even  the  greatest  injuries  on  the  first  move- 
ment of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  offender.  Every- 
where, among  all  classes,  he  was  revered  as  a  man  of 
God,  perfect  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  was  a  jwr- 
fect  storehouse  of  information,  not  only  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Ciiurch  history,  but  of  Bible  doctrines. 
He  died  "  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season,"  at 
his  home  on  Rose  Hill,  July  18, 186G.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rose-vsrindow,  or  the  Maryrjold,  was  derived  from 
the  round  window  called  the  eije  in  the  basilica,  pierced 
through  the  gable  over  the  entrance,  and  imitated  in 
the  Norman  period  at  Canterbury  in  the  transept,  and 
at  Southwell  in  the  clerestory,  but  is  unknown  in  Rhen- 
ish architecture.  About  the  loth  century  the  rose  be- 
came of  large  dimensions.  There  are  fine  examples  at 
Paris  (l-_>2d-57),  Nantes  (1220),  Laon,  Rheims  (1239), 
Amiens  (1325),  St.  Denis,  Seez,  Clermont,  and  Rouen. 
The  muUions  of  this  window  converge  towards  the 
centre,  something  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Catherine,  or  wheel,  windows. 
They  also  bore  the  names  of  the  elements — the  northern 
being  called  the  rose  of  the  winds ;  the  west,  of  the  sea ; 
the  south,  of  heaven ;  and  the  east,  of  the  earth.  When 
there  were  two  of  these  transeptal  windows  in  a  cathe- 
dral, that  on  the  north  was  called  the  bishop's,  and  the 
soutliern  one  the  dean's  eye,  as  representing  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction — one  watching  against  the  inva- 
sion of  evil  spirits  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  as  pre- 
siding as  censor  morinn  over  the  capitulars  and  close. 
At  St.  Paul's,  exceptionally,  the  Lady  Chapel  had  a 
superb  eastern  rose,  and  one  still  adorns  the  nine  chapels 
of  Durham. — Walcott,  Sac.  Archceol.  s.  v.  See  Win- 
dow. 

Roselli  (or  Rosselli),  Cosimo,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1439, 
and  studied  under  Neri  di  Bicci  and  Fra  Angeli.  He 
decorated  what  is  called  "  the  Chapel  of  the  Miracle"  at 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  in  1476  aided  in  decorating  the 
Sisline  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  four 
great  subjects — the  Passur/e  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wor- 
ship of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Christ 
Preachiu'i  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Returning  to  Flor- 
ence loaded  with  honors,  he  died  about  1.506.  The 
Museum  of  Berlin  contains  a  Vinjin  trilh  the  Magdalen 
painted  by  him;  that  of  Paris,  a  Vircjin  Gloriosa,  a 
Christ  Kntonibed,  and  two  Madonnas ;  and  at  the  Ex- 
position of  Manchester  were  shown  a  Christ  onthe  Cross 
and  the  Virgin  Surroniuled  by  Saints.  Rosolli's  princi- 
pal pupil  was  Fra  Bartolomeo.  —  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biug. 
(Jenerale,  s.  v. 

Roselli  (or  Rosselli),  Matteo,  an  Italian 
painter,  descended  from  the  iireceding,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1578.  He  studied  under  (iregorio  Pagani, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  master  rtnislied  several  of  his 
muiimpleted  pictures.  He  decorated  the  Clementine 
Cliapel.  Some  of  his  paintings  arc,  the  Manger,  the 
Triiiitij,  the  Crnrijijcion  of  St.  Andreu-,  and  St.  Eliz- 
abeth of  Hungary.      His  frescos  are  superior  to   his 


other  paintings,  five  of  the  best  of  which  are  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Annunciation.  He  died  in  1650. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rosellini,  Ippolito,  an  Italian  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Pisa  in  1800.  In  1821  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Bologna 
under  Jlezzofanti,  and  taught  in  the  University  of  Pisa. 
At  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  ChampoUion,  in  1825, 
Rosellini  became  interested  in  the  study  of  hieroglyph- 
ics, and,  in  company  with  ChampoUion,  stuilied  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  went  with 
him  to  Paris.  lu  1828  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia  with  his  son  and  three  naturalists.  Cham- 
poUion was  sent  at  the  same  time,  and  on  a  similar  er- 
rand, by  the  duke  de  Blacas.  The  two  parties  united, 
and  for  fifteen  months  travelled  through  the  two  coun- 
tries. Returning  to  Pisa,  Rosellini  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  directing  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  whole  of  the  work  having  fallen  upon  him 
at  the  death  of  ChampoUion.  On  account  of  his  feeble 
health,  he  gave  up  his  professor's  chair,  and  was  made 
librarian  of  the  university.  He  died  June  4, 1843.  His 
works  are.  La  Fionda  di  David  (Bologna,  1823),  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  age  of  the  Masoretic  points  -.—Lettera  Fi- 
lologico-critica  al  Am.  Peyron  (Pisa,  1831): — Tribvto 
di  Riconoscenza  e  d'A  more  reso  alia  Memoria  di  Cham- 
poUion il  Minore  (ibid.  1832)  : — /  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto 
e  della  Nubia,  Interpretati  ed  Illiistrati  (Florence,  1832, 
1840) ;  this  is  his  great  work,  the  foundation  of  all  mod- 
ern research  concerning  ancient  Egypt;  it  is  divided 
mto  Monumenti  Storici,Civili,e  Religiosi: — and  Flementa 
Linguce  yEgyptiacee  vulgo  Copticfe  (Rome,  1837).  The 
latter,  published  by  P.  Ungarelli,  is  a  resume  of  the 
lectures  given  by  Rosellini,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Grammaire  Copte  of  ChampoUion.  Some 
other  works,  De  Interpretatione  Obeliscorum  Urbis  Ro- 
mie,  published  by  Ungarelli  as  those  of  Rosellini,  belong 
really  to  ChampoUion.  See  MUler  and  Unbenas,  Revue 
de  Bibliographie  A  nalytique  (1842)  ;  Bardelli,  Bioyr.  deW 
Ipp.  Rosellini. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rosemary,  Usr  of  at  Funerals.  The  early 
Christians  rejected  the  use  of  the  cypress  at  funerals,  as 
used  by  the  heathen,  and  substituted  rosemary.  The 
heathen,  having  no  thoughts  of  a  future  life,  but  be- 
lieving that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  lie  forever 
in  the  grave,  made  use  of  cypress,  which  is  a  tree  that, 
being  once  cut,  never  revives,  but  dies  away.  The  Chris- 
tians, having  better  hopes,  and  expecting  the  reunion 
of  soul  and  body,  use  rosemary,  which,  being  always 
green,  and  flourishing  the  more  for  being  cut,  is  more 
proper  to  express  this  confidence  and  trust. — Eadie,  Ec- 
cles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rosen,  Friedricii  Augustus,  a  celebrated  Ori- 
ental scholar,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Sept.  2,  1805,  and 
entered  Leipsic  University  in  1822,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblico-Oriental  languages. 
He  went  to  Berlin  in  1824,  and  studied  Sanscrit  under 
Bopp.  He  was  subsequently  called  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  Oriental  literature,  which  pro- 
fessorship he  resigned  in  1831,  and  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  writing.  As  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
he  conducted  its  entire  foreign  correspondence.  Rosen 
died  in  London,  Sept.  12,  1837.  His  first  work  was  Ra- 
dices Sanscritm  (Berlin,  1827).  He  edited  the  A  rabic 
Handbooks  of  Algebra,  by  Mohammed  ben-Musa  (Lond. 
1831),  wrote  Oriental  articles  for  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
and  revised  the  Sanscrit- Bengali  Dictionai-y  of  Hough- 
ton (ibid.  1835).  In  1836  he  began  to  publish  Hymns 
if  the  Rig-Veda,  but  left  it  unfinished.  It  was  published 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  under  the  title  Rigreda-Sanhita, 
Liber  Primus,  Sanscrite  et  Laiine  (ibid.  1838).— CAam- 
bers's  Encycloj).  s.  v. 

Rosenbach,  Joiiann  Georg,  a  journeyman  spur- 
maker  of  Heilbronn,  in  Wiirtemberg,  who  i)ecame  one 
of  the   most  prominent  fanatics  of  the   last  century. 
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Converted  to  God,  as  he  thought,  hy  the  reading  of  Pi- 
ecistic  works,  he  forsook  his  hanilicraft  in  1703,  and  trav- 
ersed the  cities  of  Central  Germany,  preaching  and 
holding  devotional  meetings.  He  secured  the  endorse- 
ment of  several  professors  in  the  faculty  at  Altorf,  and 
gained  over  some  of  the  students  at  Tubingen;  but  he 
was  everywhere  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  driven  away 
by  the  civil  authorities.  He  eventually  went  to  Hol- 
land, and  there  disappeared  from  view. 

The  teachings  of  Kosenbach  were  given  to  the  world 
in  three  books — Glaubembckenntniss  (1703),  Wunder-  u. 
ffiiadenvolle  Bekehrumj  (1704),  and  Wunder-  u.  i/naden- 
volle  Filhrung  Gotles  eiiies  aiif  d.  \Vet/e  d.  Bekeln-ung 
Christo  nachfolfjmd.  Sclwfes.  It  appears  that  he  re- 
jected infant  baptism  as  not  commanded  in  Scripture, 
and  ineffective  to  produce  conversion.  He  held  the 
Lord's  supper  to  be  simply  a  memorial ;  despised  the 
ministry  in  the  churches;  regarded  the  Bible  as  a  mere 
dead  letter,  and  not  the  Word  of  God;  believed  Christ 
to  be  the  Saviour,  but  asserted  that  the  kindling  of  in- 
ward goodness  would  result  in  the  saving,  through 
Christ,  of  those  who  do  not  know  of  him ;  and  con- 
founded faith  with  its  fruits,  and  justification  with  sanc- 
tification.  He  insisted  positiveh'  on  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate  state  of  souls  .ifter  death,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  a  millennial  reign  of  saints  with  Christ  dur- 
ing a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  general  resurrection. 

The  appeal  of  Rosenbach  to  the  professors  of  Altorf 
in  support  of  his  views  led  to  a  protracted  controversy, 
in  which  Job.  Phil.  Storr,  pastor  at  Heilbronn,  and 
Prof.  .J.  Michael  Lange  were  the  principal  champions. 
See  Walch,  Einl.  in  d.  Rel.-Streitifjkeiten  d.  ev.-luth. 
Kirche,  i,  799  sq.,  838  sq. ;  ii,  755  sq. ;  v,  109  sq. ;  Un- 
schuldige  Nachrichten,  1704,  p.  852;  1707,  p.  172;  1708, 
p.  758;  1715,  p.  1054;  1716,  p.  426  sq.;  1721,  p.  1096; 
also  Von  Einem,  Kirchengesch.  des  I8ten  Jahrliunderts, 
ii,  747  sq. ;  and  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  seit  d.  Refor- 
mation, viii,  404. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Rosenfeld,  Hans,  a  German  impostor  who  set 
himself  up  as  the  Messiah,  about  the  year  1763,  in  Prus- 
sia, declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
impostors,  and  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  Evil 
One,  whom  Rosenfeld  was  to  depose.  He  taught  that 
he  was  to  govern  the  world,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
twenty-four  elders,  like  those  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
deluded  multitudes,  and  lived  upon  them  in  outrageous 
profligacy  for  twenty  years.  P^ventually,  in  1782,  one 
of  his  followers  appealed  to  the  king,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  Evil  One,  to  revenge  him  on  Rosenfeld  for  the 
seduction  of  his  three  daughters.  Tlie  king  ordered 
proceedings  against  Rosenfeld,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  flogged,  and  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at  Spandau.  After  this  his  followers,  called  RosenJ'elders, 
quietly  disappeared. 

Rosenfeld,  Samson  Wolf,  ral)bi  of  Bamberg, 
was  born  Jan.  26,  1780,  at  Uhlefeld,  in  Bavaria.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Jewish  academy  at 
Ftirth,  where,  besides  the  Talmu<l,  he  studied  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Maimonides,  Albo,  and  others.  At 
tlie  age  of  nineteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  continued  his  studies,  especially  devoting  himself 
to  the  writings  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  his  native  place.  In  1819  he  repre- 
sented his  coreligionists  in  Munich,  and  presented  a  me- 
morial concerning  the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the 
Jews;  an  act  which  he  repeated  in  1840,  in  spite  of  the 
hatred  of  the  orthodox  Jews,  who  thought  of  putting 
him  under  ban.  In  1820  he  was  called  to  Bamberg, 
and,  having  passed  the  necessary  examination  required 
by  the  government,  he  entered  upon  his  new  field  in 
TMarch  of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  conservative  re- 
former, and  as  such  he  published  some  works  which 
tended  to  enlighten  his  coreligionists.  He  died  May 
12, 1862.  Of  his  publications,  we  mention  especially  his 
St  linden  der  Andacht  fur  die  furaelilen  beiderlei  Ge- 
schkchls  (2d  ed.  Dinkensblihl,  1858,  3  vols.).    See  Fiirst, 


Bihlioth.  Jnd.  iii,  1G9;  Kayserling,  Bihl.  jiid.  Kunzel- 
redner,  i,  414  S(i. ;  Klein,  in  Frankel's  JMonatsschriff, 
1863,  p.  201  s(i. ;  Krilraer,  in  the  Jewish  year-book 
Achuwa,  18(;6,  p.  15-33.     (B.  P.) 

Rosenfelders.     See  Rosenfet.d,  Hans. 

Rosenfeldt,  Fueiikrick  John,  a  missionary  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  Feb. 
10,  1804,  at  Mitau,  in  Courland,  Russia.  According  to 
the  custom  of  that  country,  Rosenfeldt  was  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  Rabbinisra,  and  when  ten  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  Berditschev  for  further  instruction  in  the 
Talmud.  One  of  the  most  learned  teachers,  however, 
at  that  place  endeavored  to  awake  in  his  students  a  de- 
sire to  applj'  themselves  to  the  study  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  not  without  success.  Rosenfeldt,  with  two 
fellow -scholars,  was  permitted  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  his  school,  which 
he  did  in  secret,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  Russian,  Polisli,  German,  and  a  little  arith- 
metic. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  married,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  for  two  years 
lived  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  spending  his 
time  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  Having  returned  to 
Berditschev,  he  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  circulated  by  the  mission- 
ary Mr.  Moritz  (q.  v.).  His  two  former  fellow-scholars 
and  himself  resolved  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  in- 
tended to  go  to  Berlin.  Rosenfeldt  was  prevented  from 
carrj-ing  out  his  plan  by  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol. In  the  meantime  he  received  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  missionaries  in  Poland,  and  arrived  at  War- 
saw in  September,  1827.  Having  received  the  necessary 
instruction,  he  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church 
Feb.  10, 1828.  His  exemplary  life  and  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing recommended  him  to  the  London  Society,  and  in 
September,  1828,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  mis- 
sion station  at  Radom.  From  this  time  on  till  liis  death, 
which  occurred  July  11,  1853,  he  was  connected  with 
the  London  Society,  his  last  station  being  Lublin.  See 
the  Jewish  Intelligencer,  1853,  p.  313  sq. ;  A  mmal  Reports 
of  the  London  Society,  1829,  p.  52  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Rosenkrans,  Cyrus  E.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Walljjack,  N.  J.,  iNIarch  12, 1809.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College,  I\Iass. ;  studied  divinity  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city ;  and  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  New  York  Third  Presbytery 
April  8,  1842.  He  entered  upon  his  labors  as  a  minister 
in  the  West,  at  East  iMay,  Wis.,  and  subsequently  at 
Columbus,  Wis.  He  died  March  8, 1861.  Mr.  Rosen- 
krans was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  excellent 
judgment,  and  had  tiie  tact  necessary  to  carry  out  useful 
plans  of  action.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1862, 
p.  195.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rosenkrans,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Wallpack,  N.  J.,  Nov.  13,  1812.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Amherst  College,  jNIass.,  and 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. :  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city; 
and  was  ordained  by  New  York  Third  Presbytery  in 
1842  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.  He 
subsequently  preached  for  the  churches  of  Newport, 
INIartinsburg,  Romulus,  and  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
where  lie  was  laboring  when  he  died,  June  19,  1863. 
Mr.  Rosenkrans  was  a  man  of  well-balanced  mind ;  or- 
thodox, faithful  to  every  trust,  a  fair  scholar,  and  a 
good  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  p. 
321.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rosenkreuz.     See  Rosicrucians. 

Rosenmiiller,  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl,  a  noted 
German  Orientalist,  who  contributed  largel}'  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  acquaintance  with  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  customs.  He  was  the  oldest  son 
of  the  rationalist  theologian  Jidianu  Georg  Rosenmiiller 
(q.  v.),  and  was  born  Dec.  10.  17()8.  The  various  posi- 
tions held  bv  his  father  introduced  him  to  learned  stud- 
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ies  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  afforded  him  un- 
equalled facilities  for  tlieir  prosecution.  He  became 
identified  with  the  University  of  Leipsic,  first  as  a  stu- 
dent, in  1792  as  tutor,  extraordinary  professor  of  Arabic 
in  1796,  and  professor  in  ordinary  of  Oriental  languages 
from  1813  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  17,  1835.  His 
principal  work  was  authorship;  his  chief  importance 
that  of  a  learned,  keen,  and  industrious  writer  on  Ori- 
ental subjects.  He  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic 
language  {Instilutiones  ad  Ftimhim.  LinfjiKe  A  rah.  [Lips. 
1818];  Anukcta  Arabica  [ibid.  18-24-27,  3  vols.]), 
brought  within  the  reach  of  theologians  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  his  day  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  the  East  (Altes  ii.  Neiies  Morgenl.  etc. 
[ibid.  1816-20,  6  vols.]),  and  endeavored  to  raise  the 
exposition  of  the  language  and  statements  of  the  Old 
Test,  to  the  level  of  the  science  of  his  day.  Comp.  his 
Scholia  in  Veins  Test.  (16  pts.  ibid.  1788-1817  ;  the  same 
in  epitome,  5  pts.  1828-35);  Ilandh.  Jur  Lit.  d.  Bibl. 
Kritik  u.  Exegese  (4  pts.  Giitting.  1797-1800),  and  the 
Handb.  d.  Bibl.  Alterthumskunde  (4  pts.  Leips.  1823-34). 
His  works,  with  biography  annexed,  are  fully  given  in 
Neuer  Nekrolog  d.  Deutschen,  13th  year,  pt.  ii,  p.  766- 
769. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Rosenmiiller,  Johann  Georg,  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  a  prominent  theologian,  preacher,  and  writer 
of  Germany  in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  born  of  humble  parentage 
Dec.  18,  1736.  Unusual  talents  secured  for  him  assist- 
ance by  which  he  was  enabled  to  procure  an  education 
at  Nuremberg  and  the  University  of  Altorf.  He  sub- 
sequently spent  several  years  as  tutor  in  different  fami- 
lies and  schools,  and  became  popular  as  a  preacher,  so 
that  a  number  of  prominent  churches  were  successively 
placed  under  his  charge.  In  1775  he  beca*me  professor 
of  theology  at  Erlangen,  in  which  position  he  secured  a 
name,  and  in  1783  at  the  pedagogium  at  Giessen.  In 
1785  he  entered  on  a  theological  professorship  at  Leip- 
sic, and  in  that  office,  joined  with  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church  and  the  superintendency,  he  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  become  tinged  with  rationalism  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  element  then  in  control  of  the  Leipsic 
University ;  but  he  has  retained  the  name  of  a  pious 
rationalist.  His  influence  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  the  theology  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  Prot- 
estantism. Many  of  his  sermons  were  printed,  and 
earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  an  exemplary  popular 
preacher;  and  devotional  manuals  from  his  pen  have 
not  yet  lost  their  hold  upon  the  Christian  public.  His 
literary  activity  was  surprising,  nearly  100  different 
writings  having  been  given  by  him  to  the  world,  among 
tliem  works  on  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  and  practical 
theology;  e.  g.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  (6th  ed.  Lips.  1815-31, 
6  vols.)  : — Hist.  Interp.  Libi:  Sacroruni  in  Eccles.  Christ. 
(ibid.  1795-1814,  etc.,  5  vols.).  His  practical  activity 
was  equally  respectable.  He  founded  and  improved 
schools,  labored  to  secure  a  modernized  hymnology, 
sought  to  eliminate  objectionable  features  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  supper,  etc.  After  having 
been  rewarded  with  all  the  titles  and  honorary  positions 
usuallv  conferred  on  a  senior  of  the  theological  faculty, 
he  died,  March  14,  1815.  See  Dob.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Rose'n- 
viuller's  Leben  itnd  Wirken  (ibid.  1816). —  Herzog,  Reul- 
Ericyklop.  s.  v. 

Rosenthal,  David  Augustl'S,  Dr.,  a  German 
writer  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  born  of.lewish  par- 
entage at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  in  the  year  1812.  Having 
finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Hreslau  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. After  having  been  promoted  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, he  settled  at  Breslau,  and  in  1851,  together  with 
his  family,  became  a  meml)cr  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church.  As  a  member  of  that  Church  he  was  especial- 
ly active  in  ameliorating  the  Catholic  press  and  societies 
of  Silesia.     He  also  distiuiruishetl  himself  as  an  author 


by  editing  the  poetical  works  of  Angelas  Silesius,  better 
known  as  Schefller  (1862,  2  vols.),  but  more  especially 
by  the  publication  of  his  Convertitenbihkr  aus  dem  19. 
Jahrhundert  (5  vols.).  Rosenthal  died  IMarch  29,  1875. 
His  Convertitenbilder,  or  biographical  sketches  of  con- 
verts to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, are  a  very  important  contribution  to  Church  his- 
tory, in  which  the  lives  of  Jews  and  Protestants  are 
described  who  joined  the  Romish  Church  in  our  cen- 
tury. The  first  volume  (Schaffhausen,  1871-72)  treats 
of  the  converts  in  Germany  ;  the  second,  of  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  first  division  of  the  third  (1869),  of  those  of 
France  and  America ;  the  second  division  of  the  third 
(1870)  is  devoted  to  Russia,  besides  giving  a  supplement 
to  the  former  volumes.  See  the  Literarischer  Uund- 
weiser,  1875,  p.  120.     (B.  P.) 

Rosette,  an  ornament  in  front  of  the  hat  worn  by 
prelates,  dignitaries  in  a  cathedral,  and  archdeacons. 
Savage  {Pi-ogress  of  a  Divine,  1735)  says,  "  He  gained 
a  cassock,  beaver,  and  a  rose." — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchwul. 
s.  v. 

Rose^well,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  near  Bath  in  1630,  and  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He. became  rector  of  Sutton  Mande- 
ville  in  1657,  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and 
was  settled  as  minister  at  Rotherhithe  in  1674.  He  was 
tried  for  high-treason  in  1684  by  judge  Jeffreys  for  some 
expressions  in  a  sermon,  was  condemned,  but  pardoned. 
He  died  in  1692.  Rosewell  published.  The  Causes  and 
Cure  of  the  Pestilence  (Lond.  1665,  sm.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Rose^vell,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Dissenting 
minister,  was  born  at  Rotherhithe  in  1680,  and  educated 
partly  in  Scotland.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr. 
John  Howe,  at  Silver  Street,  London,  and  then  colleague 
with  Mr.  John  Spademan  at  the  same  place  till  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  removed  to  ]\Iare  Street, 
Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1722.  Rosewell  had  a  share 
in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  Exposition,  the  part  as- 
signed him  being  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He 
published  a  volume  of  Sermons  (1706): — sixteen  single 
Sermons  (1706-20)  : — and  The  A  rraignment  and  Trial 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rosetcell  (1718,  8vo).  * 

Rosh  (Heb.  Rosh,  CXi,  head,  as  often  ;  Sept.  'Poiq\ 
the  name  of  a  man  and  perhaps  of  a  people.  See  also 
Gall. 

1.  The  seventh  named  of  ten  sons  of  Benjamin,  each 
of  whom  was  head  of  a  family  in  Israel  (Gen.  xlvi,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  1880.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Rapha 
of  1  Chron.  viii,  2.  See  Jacob.  "  Kalisch  has  some  long 
and  rather  perplexed  observations  on  the  discrepancies 
in  the  lists  in  Gen.  xlvi  and  Numb,  xxvi,  and  specially 
as  regards  the  sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  two  lists  agree  very  well  so  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  the  only  discrepancy  that  remains,  when  the 
absence  of  Beclier  and  Gera  from  the  list  in  Numb,  is 
explained  [see  those  words],  is  that,  for  the  two  names 
TIX  and  12;X~i  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we  have  the  one 
name  DHTIX  (Ahiram)  in  Numb.  If  this  last  were 
written  DX1,  as  it  might  be,  the  two  texts  would  be  al- 
most identical,  especially  if  written  in  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  shin  closely  resembles  the  viem. 
That  Ahiram  is  right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Ahiramites,  and  from  the  non-mention  else- 
where of  Rosh,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  a  proper  name. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  certain  that  "i'NTlTlX 
in  (ien.  is  a  mere  clerical  error,  and  that  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  the  two  lists.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows 
Rosh,  viz.  Mu|)pim,  the  initial  m  is  an  error  for  sh.  It 
should  be  Shuppim,  as  in  Numb,  xxvi,  39;  1  Chron. 
vii,  12.  The  final  m  of  Ahiram  and  the  initial  sh  of 
Shuppim  have  thus  been  transposed"  (Kitto). 
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2.  The  Heb.  word  rush,  rendered  "prince"  (Ezek. 
xxxviii,  2,  3;  xxxix,  1),  ought  to  he  read  as  a  proper 
name,  as  in  the  Sept. — "  the  chief"  or  "  prince  of  Kosh, 
Meshech,  and  Tubal."  Rosh  tlius  appears  as  the  name 
of  a  northern  nation,  along  with  INIeshech  and  Tubal 
(corap.  Rhoas,  in  Pliny,  vi,  4,  which  may  be  a  city,  a 
river,  or  a  people,  between  Suavi  and  the  district  Ecrec- 
tice,  on  Caucasus;  and  Rhddsh,  an  Iberian  province  in 
the  same  place,  named  by  Kussegger  [^Beschreib.  d. 
Caucus,  ii,  34]).  Gesenius  says,  "  Without  much  doubt 
Rosh  designates  the  Russians,  who  are  described  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  of  the  10th  century,  under  the  name 
of  the  Roos,  as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Taurus ; 
and  also  by  Ibn-Fosslan,  an  Arabic  writer  of  the  same 
period,  under  the  name  Rus,  as  dwelling  upon  the  river 
Volga"  (  Thes.  Heb.  s.  v. ).  The  Oriental  writers  say 
that  Rus  was  the  eighth  son  of  Japhet,  and  his  descend- 
ants are,  by  Abulfaraj,  always  joined  with  the  Bulga- 
rians, Slavonians,  and  Alani.  For  other  suppositions, 
see  Stritter,  Memo?-.  Popular,  olim  ad  Danub.,  etc.,  Habi- 
tant, ii,  957  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Siipi^l.  vi,  •2224  sq. ;  Bochart, 
Phal.  xiii,  13;  Schulthess,  Farad,  p.  193;  Ilerbelot, 
Biblioth.  Or.  iii,  137  sq.  If  the  view  of  Gesenius  be 
correct,  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  have  the  first  trace 
of  the  Russ,  or  Russian,  nation.  "  Von  Hammer  identi- 
fies this  name  with  Rass  in  the  Koran  (xxv,  40;  1,  12), 
'the  peoples  Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  in- 
habitants) of  Rass  or  Ross.'  He  considers  that  Mo- 
hammed had  actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  in  view, 
and  that  'Asshabir'  corresponds  to  Nasi,  the  'prince' 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  dpxoira  of  the  Sept.  (Sur  les  Orix/ines 
Russes  [St.  Petersb.  1825],  p.  '24-29).  The  first  certain 
mention  of  the  Russians  under  this  name  is  in  a  Latin 
Chronicle  under  the  year  A.D.  839,  quoted  by  Bayer 
{Oriyines  Russicce,  Comment.  Acad.  Petropol.  [172(5],  p. 
409).  From  the  junction  of  Tiras  with  ]Meshech  and 
Tubal  in  Gen.  x,  '2,  Von  Hammer  conjectures  the  iden- 
tity of  Tiras  and  Rosh  (p.  2G).  The  name  probably 
occurs  again  under  the  altered  form  of  Rasses  (q.  v.)  in 
Judith  ii;  23 — this  time  in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  possi- 
bly also  in  the  Syriac  version,  in  connection  withThiras 
or  Thars ;  but  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
certain  deduction  from  it.  This  early  Biblical  notice  of 
so  great  an  empire  is  doubly  interesting  from  its  being 
a  solitary  instance.  No  other  name  of  any  modern  na- 
tion occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  oliliteration  of  it 
by  the  A.  V.  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  variations 
of  our  version  from  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  of 
the  Old  Test."  (Smith). 

Rosh  hash-Slianah.     See  Taljiud. 

Rosicrucians,  a  pretended  fraternity  in  Germany 
which  existed  simply  in  a  book  entitled  Fama  Frater- 
nitas  des  lOblichen  Ordens  des  Rosenkretizes,  and  publish- 
ed in  1G14.  That  book  recited  that  Christian  Rosen- 
kreuz,  a  German  of  noble  family,  born  in  1388,  and  edu- 
cated in  a  convent,  had  in  early  youth  visited  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  had  spent  three  years  in  Damascus  with 
the  Arabians,  engaged  in  the  study  of  physics  and 
mathematics,  after  which  he  went  to  Fez  by  way  of 
Egypt,  and  there  pursued  the  study  of  magic.  He 
learned  among  other  things  that  every  man  is  a  micro- 
cosm. An  attempt  to  dispense  his  new-found  wisdom 
in  Spain  met  with  no-encouragement,  for  which  reason 
he  determined  to  bestow  his  treasures  on  his  fatherlaml. 
He  built  a  sort  of  convent,  which  he  named  Sanctus  Spi- 
ritus,  and  associated  with  himself  three  friends  from  the 
monastery  to  which  he  originally  belonged.  This  was 
the  institution  of  the  Rosicrucian  order,  which  was  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  other  persons. 
The  members  travelled  everywhere  to  promote  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  world,  but  met  at  their  central  house 
once  a  year.  They  claimed  the  possession  of  the  high- 
est knowledge  and  freedom  from  sickness  and  pain, 
though  not  from  death.  Each  member  chose  his  suc- 
cessor, but  concealed  his  own  death  and  place  of  burial. 
Even  the  tomb  of  Rosenkreuz  himself  wasmnknown  un- 


til after  120  years  from  the  founding  of  the  order,  when 
a  vault  was  discovered  in  his  house  which  was  brilliant- 
ly illumined  from  above  by  an  artificial  light,  and  which 
contained  a  round  altar  placed  over  the  yet  undecom- 
posed  body  of  the  founder.  The  inscription  "  Post  CXX 
annos  patebo"  over  the  door  of  the  vault  showed  that 
the  time  had  come  for  making  known  the  order  to  the 
world.  The  learned  were  accordingly  invited  to  care- 
fully examine  the  arts  described  in  the  Fama  (which 
was  printed  in  five  languages),  and  to  publish  their 
opinions  through  the  press,  as  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  many  would  connect  themselves  with  the  order. 
Other  writers  appeared  in  confirmation  or  illustration 
of  the  Fama,  e.  g.  a  Confession  (1615),  and  the  Chy- 
mische  Hochzeit  Christian  Rosenkreuz  (1616).  An  im- 
mense excitement  in  Germany  and  adjoining  lands  was 
produced  by  these  works,  and  called  forth  a  flood  of  ap- 
preciative or  condemnatory  reviews.  The  interest  felt 
at  the  time  in  secret  arts,  particularly  that  of  making 
gold,  led  many  to  seek  association  with  the  fraternity, 
while  others  suspected  a  most  dangerous  heresy  in  the- 
ology and  medicine;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  no  ac- 
tual member  of  the  original  Rosicrucian  order  was  ever 
discovered.  Every  theological  text-book  contended  at 
length  against  this  heresy,  and  medical  writers  discov- 
ered its  intention  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Galen  and 
supersede  him  by  Paracelsus.  Robert  Fludd,  in  Eng- 
land, defended  the  order  with  zeal,  and  the  court  physi- 
cian of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II,  Michael  Maier,  asserted 
the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  Fama, 
The  title  of  Rosicrucians  was  finally  adopted  by  a  so- 
ciety of  alchemists,  which  originated  at  the  Hague  in 
1622,  and  afterwards  by  other  fraternities.  Investiga- 
tions made  by  such  societies  into  the  origin  of  the  Fama 
Fraternitas  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  the  condition  of  the  times.  The 
authorship  of  the  book  was  finally  ascribed  to  Joh.  Val. 
Andrese,  the  Wiirtemberg  theologian,  and  this  opinion 
is  still  generally  received. 

A  list  of  the  older  Rosicrucian  literature  may  be  found 
in  Missiv  an  d.  hocherl.  Briiderschaft  d.  Ordens  d.  gol- 
denen  u.  Rosenkreuzes,  etc.  (Leips.  1783) ;  Chr.  v.  Murr, 
Wahrer  Urspi'ung  d.  Rnsenkrettzer,  etc.  ( Sulzbach, 
1803).  See  also  Gottfr.  Arnold,  Unparthei.  Kirchen-  u. 
Ketzer- Historic  (Frankft.  1729;  Schaflfhausen,  1742), 
pt.  ii,  ch.  xviii  and  suppl.,  p.  947  ;  Herder,  Hist.  Zweifel 
iiber  Fr.  Nicolai's  Buch,  etc.,  in  the  Deutscher  Merkur 
of  1782  (Sdmmtl.  IVerke  z.  Phil.  v.  Gesch.  vo\.  xv) ;  Zur 
Lit.  V.  Kunst,  vol.  XX ;  Buhle,  Ursprung  u.  voiniehmste 
Schicksale  der  Orden  d.  Freimaurer  u.  Rosenkreuzer 
(Gott.  1804);  Nicolai,  Veber  Ursprung  und  Gesch.  d, 
Freimau7-er  {Berl.  and  Stettin,  1806);  Hossbach,  Jo//. 
Val.  Andrew  u.  sein  Zeitalter  (  Berl.  1819);  Guhrauer, 
Verfasser  ii.  urspriingl.  Zweck  d.  Fama  Fraternitas, 
etc.,  in  Niedner's  Zeitsch.f.  hist.  Theologie,  1852,  p.  298- 
315.  —  Herzog,  Real- Encijklop.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Rosin,  properly  "  naphtha"  {va<p^a ;  Vulg.  naphtha, 
so  the  Peshito-Syriac).  In  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren (ver.  23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon  are 
said  to  have  "ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot  with 
1-osin,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny  ( ii,  101) 
mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Babylonia,  similar  in 
appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and  having  a  remarkable 
aftinity  to  fire.  To  this  natural  product  (known  also  as 
Persian  naphtha,  petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Bur- 
mese naphtha,  etc.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in 
question.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha 
springs  at  Kirknk,  in  Lower  Kurdistan,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvii,  738) :  "They  are  ten  in  number.  For  a 
considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the  air  sulphur- 
ous, but  in  drawing  near  it  became  worse,  and  we  were 
all  instantly  struck  with  excruciating  headaches.  The 
springs  consist  of  several  pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole 
number  are  within  the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards. 
A  flight  of  steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  approaching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and  falls  ac- 
cording to  tlie  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of  skins, 
which  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  to  Kirkiik,  or  to 
any  otiier  mart  for  its  sale.  .  .  .  The  Kirkuk  naphtha 
is  principally  consumed  by  the  markets  in  the  south- 
west of  Kurdistan,  while  the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri 
supply  Bagdad  and  its  environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha 
is  black"  (Trav.  ii,  440),  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides 
(i,  101)  as  the  dregs  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and 
white  in  color.  According  to  Plutarch  ( .4 /ea-.  p.  35  ), 
Alexander  tirst  saw  it  in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marvellous  effects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  headquar- 
ters and  setting  it  on  tire.  He  then  tried  an  experi- 
ment on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting  him  into  a 
hath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it  (Strabo,  xvii 
743),  which  nearlv  resulted  in  the  boy's  death.  Plu- 
tarch suggests  that  it  was  naphtha  in  which  Medea 
steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which  she  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  Creon;  and  Suidas  says  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  "  Medea's  oil,"  but  the  Medes  "  naphtha."  The 
Persian  name  is  naft.  Posidonius  (in  Strabo)  relates 
that  in  Babylonia  there  were  springs  of  black  and  white 
naphtha.  The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii,  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burned  in  lamps  instead  of 
oil.  The  latter  were  of  liquid  sulphur. — Smith.  See 
BiTL'JiEX ;  Naphtha. 

Rosini,  Caklo  Maria,  an  Italian  archteologist,  was 
born  at  Naples,  April  1,  1748.  He  studied  among  the 
Jesuits,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  in  1784  be- 
came the  successor  of  Nicolo  Ignarra  as  professor  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  a  college  at  Naples.  lie  was  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples  till  1792,  when  he  was  elected  bish- 
op of  Pozzuoli.  He  was  in  favor  with  the  king,  and 
received  the  position  of  councillor  of  state  and  grand 
almoner,  and  later,  under  Ferdinand  I,  was  minister  of 
public  instruction.  Ilosini  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Herculaneum  after  its  reorganization,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  deciphering  ancient  MSS., 
of  which  he  published  a  great  number.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Ilerculanensia  Volumina  (Naples,  1793). 
Kosini  died  at  Naples,  Feb.  18,  1836.  His  works  are  all 
on  archffiological  subjects,  the  principal  one  being  Dis- 
sertatio  Isarjoiiica  wl  llerculanensiuin  Voluminum  Ex- 
planationtni  (ibid.  1797),  a  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  See  Tipaldo,  Biogr.  der/li 
Itid.  Illustri ;  Rosa  [Prospero  della].  Vita  di  CM. Rosini. 
— Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rosier,  Christian  Friedkicii,  a  German  doctor 
of  theology  and  professor  of  history,  was  born  .June  19, 
173G,  at  Canstadt,  in  Wiirtemberg.  For  some  time  he 
labored  as  deacon  at  Vailiingen,  and  in  1777  he  was 
called  to  Tubingen,  where  he  died,  March  20, 1821.  He 
wrote,  Lehrhegriff  der  christl.  Kirche  in  den  3  ersten 
Juhrhnmlerten  (Frankft.-on-the-Main,  1775)  : — De  Phi- 
losaphia  Vet.  Ecclesice  de  Spiritu  et  de  Mundo  (Tubingen, 
1783) : — Bibliothek  der  Kirchenrdter  in  Ueheisetzungen 
u.  Ausziigen.  etc.  (Leips.  177G-8G).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Litenitin;  i,  594,  598,  87(5 ;  ii,  738.     (B.  P.) 

Ross,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  divine  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1590.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Charles  I,  and  was  his  zealous  partisan  during  the  civil 
war,  U)42-49.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Southampton 
Free  School,  to  which,  at  his  death,  in  1654,  he  left  a 
handsome  bequest.  Among  Ross's  works  was  a  Cnntin- 
ualicn  of  the  History  of  Sir  Walter  R(deigk,  A.'Sl.  3604 
to  A.l).  1640  (Loud.  1652): — Rerum  Judaicaruni  (ibid. 
H!17-32,  4  vols.):  —  Exposition  of  the  First  Fourteen 
Chapters  of  Genesis,  by  "  Abrahame  Rosse"  (ibid.  1626) : 
— .4  View  of  the  .lewish  Religion  (ibid.  1656,  small  8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Did.  <f  lirit.  aiiil  .  1  iner.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ross,  Edward  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  12,  1826.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1848,  and  entered  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  pursued  his 


theological  studies  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the 
Union  Tlieological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  1851. 
He  was  ordained  Sept.  26  of  the  same  year,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  M(irris- 
ania,  N.  Y.,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1854, 
when  he  resignetl  and  removed  to  Poughkeepsie.  Here 
he  remained  without  charge,  and  died  at  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1855.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Ross,  Hugh,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in 
Rothiemurchus,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  in  1797.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  parish  school  of 
Abernethy,  until,  in  1813,  the  family  emigrating  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  settling  in  Pictoii,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Pictou  Academy.  When  he  had  finished  his  academic 
course,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cullough, 
was  licensed  by  Pictou  Presbytery  in  1823,  and,  being 
able  to  ]5reach  in  Gaelic,  was  soon  after  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  1827  he  became  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Tatamagouchee  and  New  Annan,  and  subseiiuently  of 
Georgetown  and  Murray  Harbor.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  synod  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  and  gave  in 
his  adherence  to  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Ross  died  sud- 
denly, Dec.  1, 1858.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  an 
excellent  preacher.  See  AVilson,  Fresh,  llist.  A  Imunac, 
1860,  p.  234.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ross  (also  Rous,  Rouse,  or  Rows),  John  (1),  usu- 
ally called  "the  Antiquary  of  Warwick,"  was  born  in  the 
town  of  that  name  in  England,  and  educated  there  until 
prepared  for  the  university.  He  then  studied  at  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M., 
and  afterwards  was  installed  canon  of  Osnej'.  Eng- 
lish antiquities  became  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  to  ac- 
quire information.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
Guy's  Cliff,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  had  a  posses- 
sion granted  him  either  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  or  by 
F^dward  IV,  and  died  Jan.  14, 1491.  Of  the  manuscripts 
left  by  him  the  following  were  published  :  J ounnis  Ros- 
si Antiquarii  Warwiceiisis  Historia  Renim  Anglice  De- 
scripsit  (Oxon.  1716,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1745,  8vo) : — Joannis 
Rossi  Historiola  de  Comitihus  Warwicensibus  (1729, 8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Bict.  of  Brit,  ami  Amer.  A  utJwrs,  s.  v. 

Ross,  John  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ilerefordsiiire,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
In  1756  he  became  vicar  of  Frome,  Somersetshire,  bish- 
op of  Exeter  in  1778,  and  died  in  1792.  He  published 
six  single  Sermons  (1756-85,  4to) : — a  Defence  of  Epis- 
tles said  to  have  been  Written  by  Cicero  to  Brutns : — Jilarci 
Ttillii  Ciceronis  Epistolarum  ad  Familiares  Libri  X  VI 
(1749,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Ross,  John  (3),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  Ireland.  July  23,  1783,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  but  was  left  in  a  state  of  orphanage  when 
quite  young.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  his 
friends  secretly  and  went  to  sea.  On  his  way  to 
Liverpool  he  was  seized  by  a  press-gang  and  put  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Afterwards,  at  Barbadoes  and 
elsewhere,  he  was  pressed  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
His  numerous  desertions  and  wonderful  escapes  would 
constitute  the  staple  of  a  romance.  He  at  last  reached 
the  United  States,  and  went  to  work  at  his  early  trade 
of  shoemaker  at  New  London,  Conn.  He  was  still  a' 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic;  but  as  there  was  no  church 
of  that  denomination  in  the  town,  he  was  in  some 
degree  weaned  from  his  attachment  and,  through  con- 
tact with  Protestants,  brought  to  reflect  upon  his  con- 
dition, and  eventually  led  to  realize  tliat  he  was  a 
sinner,  and  that  something  beyond  the  power  of  priest- 
ly absolution  was  necessary  to  give  his  troubled  con- 
science rest.  By  prayer  to  the  Friend  and  Saviour 
of  sinners,  he  found  pardon  and  peace.  Soon  after  his 
conversion  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  and 
Providence  wonderfidly  opened  the  way  for  him,  as  it 
does  for  all  who  are  trulv  called  to  that  work.     Bv  the 
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aiil  of  an  association  of  ladies  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  where  he  graduated  in  1811. 
He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1813. 
After  remaining  in  the  seminary  over  two  years,  ]\Ir.  Koss 
preached  as  a  missionary  for  about  three  months  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  lie  was  educated  for  the  for- 
eign field,  and  was  in  readiness  to  go  to  it,  but  the  Board 
had  not  the  funds  to  send  him.  He  was  therefore  sent 
to  Somerset  and  Bedford,  Pa.  Having  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  at  Somerset,  he  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone  in  1817.  From  Som- 
erset he  went  to  Pipley,  O.,  in  1819,  where  he  remained 
about  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Indiana,  preach- 
ing at  different  points  and  for  various  periods  of  time 
on  his  way.  In  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  he  did  much 
missionar\'  work,  travelling  on  horseback  over  wild  and 
wide  ranges  of  country.  He  preached  several  sermons 
in  the  old  fort  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  when  there  were 
very  few  houses  in  that  now  large  and  flourishing  city, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister that  ever  preached  in  that  town.  In  September, 
1824,  he  settled  at  Richmond.  la.,  and  was  pastor  of 
Beulah  Presbyterian  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  from 
1824  to  1849.  From  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly it  appears  that  in  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Minicie,  and  continued  such  until  his 
death.  In  1849  he  was  a  stated  supply  at  Burlington, 
la.,  and  in  1850  at  Windsor,  O.,  being  yet  quite  vig- 
orous for  his  years.  After  leaving  Richmond,  he  re- 
sided in  New  Paris,  O.,  Milton,  Connersville,  Knights- 
town,  Burlington,  IMimcie,  and  Tipton,  la.  In  labors, 
he  was  more  abundant  as  a  pioneer  in  what  was  then 
the  "  far  West."  As  long  as  he  could  stand  in  the  pul- 
pit he  was  fond  of  preaching,  and  sometimes  preached 
with  the  fire  of  his  younger  days  long  after  he  had  be- 
come an  octogenarian.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest  minis- 
ter in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  at  the  house 
of  his  daughter  in  Tipton,  March  11,  187(5.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Ross,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Tyringham,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 
1792.  He  was  converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  received  as  a  probationer  in  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence in  1812.  In  May,  1824,  he  attended  the  General 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  where  he  signalized  himself 
as  the  author  of  a  very  able  and  luminous  report,  on 
missions.  He  died  Feb.  10,  1825.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1825,  p.  476;  Sprague,  J  ft?ja/s  of  the 
A  nier.  Pulpit,  vii,  524. 

Ross,  William  Charles,  Sir,  an  English  minia- 
ture-painter, was  born  in  London,  June,  1794.  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  queen.  In 
1843  he  gained  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a 
picture  of  The  An;jel  Haphael  Discoursing  ivith  Adam. 
His  death  occurred  in  1860. 

Ross,  William  Z.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Licking  County,  O.,  April 
24,  1823.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  professed  faith  in 
Christ  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  was  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1853.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Tennessee  and  stationed 
at  Shelbyville,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11,  1866.  His 
preaching  was  marked  by  extraordinary  force  and  pun- 
gency of  a])plication.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1867,  p.  259. 

Rosshirt,  Coniiad  E'tgen  Fuanz,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  born  in  1793  at  Oherscheinfeld,  in  Fran- 
conia.  He  studied  at  Landshut  and  Erlargen,  and  in 
1817  he  was  already  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  latter 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  professors  of  canon- 
law  in  Germany,  and  died  .June  4,  1873,  at  Heidelberg. 
He  wrote,  Leiirburh  des  Kirchenrechts  (3d  ed.  Schaff- 
hausen,  1858):  —  Von  den  ftlsrhen  Decretalen  u.  von 
einif/en  neuen  in  hamhei-rj  entdeckten  Handschriften  der 
falschen  Decretalen  (Heldelb.  1846)  -.—Zu  den  kirchen- 


rechtlichen  Quellen  des  ersten  Jahrfausends  und  zu  den 
pseudoisidorischen  Decretalen  (ibid.  1849) : — Canonisches 
liecht  (Schaflfhausen,  1857) : — Manuale  Latinitutis  Juris 
Canonici,  Rerum  Morulium  et  Theolorjicarum,  Brevissi- 
mis  A  nnotationibus  Instructum,  quo  Lexici  Juris  Canonici 
Lineamenta  Froponere  Studuit  (ibid.  1862):  —  Beitrdfje 
zuin  Kirchenrecht  (Heidelb.  1863).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl, 
Theol.  p.  1088  ;  Literar.  llandweiser,  1873,  p.  300.  (B.  P.) 

Rossi,  Azaiiah  (ben-Mosks)  de,  a  Jewish  schol- 
ar of  the  celebrated  family  called  in  Hebrew  Mln  ha- 
Adomiin,  was  born  in  IMantua  about  1514.  Naturally 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  keenness 
of  perception,  refinement  of  taste,  and  with  an  insatiable 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  De  Rossi  de- 
voted himself  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  literature,  arch:«ology,  history,  the 
writings  of  ancient  Greece  and  i;ome,  and  even  the 
fathers,  which  knowledge  was  of  great  use  to  him  af- 
terwards, when  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  sacred 
text.  Having  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Mantua,  Fer- 
rara,  Ancona,  Sabionetta,  Bologna,  etc.,  he  went  back  to 
Ferrara  with  the  accumulated  learning  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  results  of  which  he  now  communi- 
cated to  the  world  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
D";;"!?  -I'lXTS,  The  Liijht  of  the  Eyes  (Mantua,  1574-75). 
The  work  consists  of  three  parts,  subdivided  into  chap- 
ters as  follows : 

Pai-t  I,  which  is  entitled  C"^ll"bx  bip,  The  Voice  o/God 
(republished  at  Vienna  in  182'.'),  which  was  occiisioued  by 
the  terrible  earthquake  at  Feirara, Nov.  IS,  157(i,  and  which 
De  Rossi  himself  witnessed,  con  tains,  in  easy  style,  a  graph- 
ic description  of  the  event.  He  believes  it  a  duty  to  lelate 
to  posterity  how  the  power  of  the  Creator  had  manifested 
itself.  He  dilates  on  the  subject,  to  prove  that  he  does  not 
altogether  agiee  with  Greek  philosophers,  who  attribute 
sudden  disasters  to  natural  causes,  but  argues  forcibly  and 
(quoting  also  Scriptural  and  Rabbinical  authorities)  con- 
cludes that  the  invisil)le  hand  of  God  uses  natiue— its  own 
creation — to  mete  out  men's  deserts.  He  then  branches 
out  to  comment  scientifically  on  narratives  in  sacred  and 
secular  works  relative  to  earthquakes,  and  remarks  that 
what  luippeiied  to  his  wife  would  have  coufouuded  an  JEi>- 
culapitis  and  a  Hippocrates.  She  had  moved  into  her 
daughter's  room  shortly  before  the  roof  of  the  house  fell, 
by  a  sudden  shock,  into  her  own  chambers.  The  fright 
occasioned  turned  the  color  of  her  skin  into  a  deep  yel- 
low, and  from  that  moment  she  craved  for  nothimr  but 
salt.  Bread  and  salt  became  to  her  a  most  delicious  food. 
Yet  thai  morbid  desire  he  holds  to  have  been  her  cure. 
Without  taking  any  medicine,  it  gradually  decreased,  and 
her  natural  color  returned.  Thereupon  De  Rossi  reasons 
at)out  our  ignorance  of  the  wonders  of  natin-e,  and  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  auantity  of  pure  salt  his  wife 
ate  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  saline  and  sulphuric  parti- 
cles which  may  have  entered  her  system  at  the  upheaving 
of  the  earth. 

Part  n,  which  is  entitled  D"'2|5T  T'l'iri,  The  Stonj  of 
the  Aged  (republished  at  Vienna  in  1S29),  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sept.  version  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  from  the  let- 
ter of  Arisleas,  a  confidential  friend  of  king  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  commnnicated  to  his  brother  Phylocrates.  De 
Rossi  accepted  it  as  true  in  all  its  details.  Modern  criti- 
cism has  seen  where  it  is  at  fatilt,  and  declared  it  spurions. 
That  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch — not  of  the 
whole  Bible— was  made  under  the  auspices  of  king  Ptole- 
my cannot  be  doubted.  Besides  Josephns,  Philo,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmud  has  recorded 
the  incident,  somewhat  hyperbolically,  in  the  treatise  Me- 
gillah.  But  that  the  so-called  Sept.  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  should  have  had  the  origin  related  above  is  im- 
possible.   See  Skptcaoint. 

Part  III,  which  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  respec- 
tively called  n3'^2  ''T''2X,  Word  of  Understanding,  and 
051"  '^'2%  Chronolngy,  c()nsists  of  four  sections,  subdivid- 
ed again  into  sixty  chapters.  The  first  division,  with  its  two 
sections  (a^"l?2X^),  treats,  in  ch.  i-xiii,  of  the  use  of  the 
fathers ;  the  heathen  writings  ;  Philo :  the  Jewish  sects,  es- 
pecially the  Essenes;  the  Sept.  and  the  Aramaic  versions; 
file  history  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene  ;  the  Bar 
Kochba  revolts  :  the  Ten  Tribes  ;  the  Taltnudic  story  about 
Alesiinder  the  Great's  entry  into  Jerusalem;  and  of  the 
Talmndic  theory  of  natme.  The  second  section,  enibrac- 
iuK  ch.  xiv-xxviii,  contains  treatises  on  the  explanation 
of  Scriptme  by  ancient  sages:  nn  the  Midrash  and  Ha- 
gadic  exegesis ;  ou  suudry  striking  differences  between 
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Christian  and  Jewish  writers ;  the  old  Persian  list  of 
kings  ;  on  the  diflereut  a?ras  of  the  Jewish  chronology  ; 
Josephus;  8eder  Ohim  ;  on  the  series  of  high-priests  dur- 
ing the  second  Temple,  etc.,  published  with  the  second 
part  (Vienna,  1829-30).  The  third  section  treats,  in  ch. 
xxix-xliv,  of  the  Biblical  chronology  and  the  Jewish  Cal- 
endar ;  of  old  Persian  kings  ;  extracts  from  and  criticisms 
on  Philo,  Josephus,  etc.  The  fourth  section,  embracing 
ch.  xlv-lx,  descants  upon  Jewish  antiquities;  Aquila  and 
Onkelos  ;  the  antiquity  of  the  letters  and  the  vowel-poin  is; 
Hebrew  poetry,  etc. 

This  work,  considered  as  a  whole,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  scientific  correctness  or  historical  accu- 
racy, has  nevertheless  always  been  a  favorite  among 
Hebrew  scholars,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  translated 
into  Latin,  as  ch.  xxiii,  xxv,  xxxiii,  xxxv,  by  Voorst, 
ill  his  translation  of  the  TTH  n^ClS  (Leyden,  1644)  ; 
ch.  viii,  xiv,  xix,  by  JNFej'er,  in  his  version  of  the  "1"10 
obi"  (Amst.  1699);  ch.  ix,  xlii,  lix,  by  Buxtorf,  in  his 
Tractatus  de  A  nliqvitate  Punctorum  (Basel,  1648) ;  ch. 
1,  Ix,  by  the  same,  in  his  translation  of  Kuzari  (ibid. 
1660),  and  ch.  Ivi,  Iviii,  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Litteris 
Heb.  (ibid.  1662) ;  ch.  iii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix,  xix,  xx,  xlviii, 
bv  Morin,  in  his  Exerdtationes  Biblicce  (Paris,  1638),  p. 
185, 188, 190, 191,  230,  287, 314, 342,  563 ;  ch.  ii,  viii,  xv, 
xvi,  xxii,  xlv,  li,  Ivi,  Ivii,  lix,  by  De  Voisin,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  IMartini's  Piic/io  Fidei  udversits  Mauros  et  Ju- 
dmos,  etc.  (ibid.  1651),  p.  75,  77,  113,  122,  127,  128,  129, 
142,  144,  373 ;  ch.  ix,  by  Van  Dale,  in  his  Disserta- 
tio super  Arisieum,  etc.  (Amst.  1705),  p.  174;  ch.  ix, 
xxii,  by  Bartolocci,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rab- 
binica  (Rome,  1675-93),  i,  680;  ii,  800;  ch.  xvi  and 
xxi,  by  Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon  (Leyden,  1712),  pt.  I, 
ch.  vi;  II,  569;  and  ch.  Ivi,  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Cippi 
Hebrai  (Heidelb.  1662),  p.  123.  The  sixteenth  chap- 
ter has  been  translated  into  English  by  Raphall,  in  the 
Hebrew  Review  and  ^fa(Jazine,  ii,  170  (treating  "of  the 
gnat  which  entered  the  skull  of  Titus,"  as  related  in  the 
Talmud) ;  while  the  sixtieth  chapter  has  been  translated 
by  bishop  Lowth,  in  the  preliminary  dissertation  to  his 
transl.  of  Isaiah  (Lond.  1835),  p.  xxviii,  etc.  De  Rossi 
has  criticised  his  material  in  so  liberal  a  manner  that 
many  of  the  Jews  proscribed  the  work,  while  others  wrote 
in  refutation  of  some  of  his  liberal  criticisms.  Prominent 
among  these  were  R.  Moses  Provencjale,  of  Mantua,  and 
R.  Isaac  Finzi,  of  Pesaro.  De  Rossi  subjoined  to  some 
copies  of  the  Meor  Enayim  itself  a  reply  to  the  former, 
and  wrote  a  separate  work  entitled  TipiS  ^t^^^  ^> 
The  Refining-pot  for  Silver,  after  Prov.  xvii,  3.  This 
work,  which  is  an  essential  supplement  to  the  Meor 
Enayim,  has  recently  been  published  by  Filipowski 
(Edinb.  1854),  and  by  L.  Zunz,  with  the  ^feor  Enayim 
(Wilna,  1863-66,  3  vols.).  De  Rossi  also  wrote  Poems 
and  Epigraphs,  a^lfltrr,  D'^"i"'i:J  (Venice,  1586).  Three 
years  before  his  death,  De  Rossi  had  a  dream.  A  man 
stood  by  him.  and  voices  cried,  "Dost  thou  not  see  the 
personage  looking  on  thee?  He  is  a  prophet."  "If 
so,"  said  Azariah,  addressing  the  stranger,  "  if  thou  art 
indeed  inspired,  let  me  know  how  long  I  have  to  live." 
"  Three  years  yet,"  was  the  answer.  By  the  wayside 
of  Mantua  the  bones  of  the  illustrious  writer  rested,  and 
on  his  grave  a  significant  inscription  was  placed,  when 
the  dream  proved  true,  in  Kislev,  5338  (i.  e.  1577).  The 
stone  shared  the  fate  of  him  who  laj'  buried  beneath. 
Both  were  rudely  cast  away  to  some  unknown  spot  by 
the  Italian  monks,  who  sought  for  more  space  to  build 
up  monasteries. 

See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jnd.  iii,  171  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico,  p.  280  sq.  (Germ,  transl.)  ;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
logus  Libr.  Hebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  col.  747 ;  Ginsburg  in 
Kitto,  s.  v.;  the  same,  Levita's  Massoreth  ha-Masso- 
reth,  p.  52  scj.,  and  Essenes,  p.  59  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr. 
i,  944;  iii.  871  ;  Ethcridge,  Introd.  to  lleb.  Literature,  p. 
455 ;  Cassel,  Leitfadcn  Jiir  Gesch.  u.  Literatur,  p.  97  ; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiiden,  ix,  432  S(j.  435 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenth.  u.  s.  Secten,  iii,  123;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles,  p.  488;  Zunz,  Literatiirgesch.  zur  synagogalen 


Poesie,  p.  417 ;  id.  Biography  of  De  Rossi  in  Kerem 
Chemed  (Prague,  1841-42),  v,  131-138;  vii,  119-124; 
id.  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Literatur,  p.  233,  249,  636 ;  Rapaport 
in  Kerem  Chemed  (ibid.  1842),  v,  159-162;  Jewish  Mes- 
senger (N.  Y.  March,  1875).     (B.  P.) 

Rossi  (in  Lat.Z'e^;<im),  Bernardo  Maria  de, 
an  Italian  scholar,  was  born  at  Cividale  di  Friuli,  Jan.  18, 
1687.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  ffie  vows  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic ;  and  after  finishing  his  studies 
taught  for  three  years  in  a  convent  at  Venice.  In  1718 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  Apostolo  Zeno.  On  his  return,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  same  institution  in  which 
he  had  formerly  taught.  In  1730  he  resigned  his  chair 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  study  and  the  most  rig- 
orous asceticism.  In  1722  he  accompanied  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  librarian  of  his  convent, 
and  enriched  it  by  the  addition  of  many  rare  and  valu- 
able works.  De  Rossi  died  Feb.  8,  1775.  His  writ- 
ings are  very  numerous,  consisting  principally  of  his- 
torical and  religious  annals.  Among  them  are,  De  Eab- 
ula  Monachi  Benedictini  D.  Thomoe  Aquinatis  (Venice, 
1724) : — De  Peccato  Originali  (ibid.  1757)  -.—De  Chari- 
tate  (ibid.  1758):  —  Dissertaliones  Vai'ice  Erudifionis 
(ibid.  1762).  See  Fabroni,  Vitce  Italorum.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rossi,  Giovanni  Bernardo  de,  an  eminent 
Italian  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Castel-Nuovo,  in  Pied- 
mont, Oct.  25,  1742.  In  1766  he  was  ordained  priest  at 
Turin,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology.  For  several  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  he  was 
also  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Europe. 
In  1769  he  was  employed  in  the  Museum  of  Turin, 
and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Parma,  which  position  he  held  until  1821. 
During  the  remainder,  of  his  life  he  was  emploj-ed  in 
writing  and  editing  philological  and  bibliographical 
works.  Many  of  these  were  printed  in  the  most  ele- 
gant style,  and  are  to-day  considered  models  of  typog- 
raphy. His  collection  of  rare  Hebrew  manuscripts  was 
sold  to  jNIaria  Louisa  in  1816.  De  Rossi  died  at  Parma 
in  March,  1831.  Among  his  works  are,  Canticum  seu 
Poema  Hebraicum  (Turin,  1764): — Delia  Lingua  Pro- 
pria di  Crista  e  degli  Ebrei  della  Palestina  da'  Tempi  de' 
Maccabei  (Parma,  1772) : — Della  Vana  Aspettazione  de- 
gli Ebrei  del  loro  Messia  (ibid.  1773)  : —  Varim  Lectiones 
Veteris  Testamenti  (ibid.  1784-88),  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Biblical  criticism  (q.  v.) : — Tntroduzione 
alia  Sacra  Scrittura  (ibid.  1817). — Hosier,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Rossi,  Pasquale,  called  Pasqualino,  a  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  born  at  Viceuza  in  1641,  and 
died  about  1718.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
principal  galleries.  Among  them  are,  Christ  in  the  Gar- 
den:— The  Baptism  of  Christ: — St.  Gregory  Celeh'ating 
Mass: — and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

Rossignol,  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Pissc,  among  the  Upper  Alps,  July  3, 1726.  He 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius  in  1742,  and  taught 
philosophy  at  Embrun,  near  Marseilles.  In  1761  he 
went  to  Wilna,  Poland,  and  there  taught  mathemat* 
ics  and  astronomy,  and  constructed  the  observatory  of 
the  city.  In  1764  he  took  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  College  of  the  Nobles  at  IMilan,  and  here  he  pub- 
lished his  (Euvres.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order,  he 
settled  at  Embrun;  but  on  account  of  the  violent  oppo- 
sition which  he  showed  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  establish  himself  at  Turin. 
Here  he  was  maintained  by  the  liberality  of  count  de 
Melzi,  a  former  jMipil.  Rossignol  died  in  1817.  His 
works  were  numerous,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded  one 
Inmdred,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  principal  ones  are, 
Theses  Genendes  de  Theologie,de  Philosophic,  de  Mathe- 
matiques  (1757): — Theses  de  Physique,  d'Asti-onomie,  et 
dHistoire  Naturelle  (1759):  —  Vues  Philosophiques  sur 
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VEucharistie  (Embrun,  1776).  See  Feuille  Ilehdoma- 
daire  de  Turin. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genei-ale,  s.  v. 

Rossignoli,  Bernardino,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Ormea  in  1563.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  subsequently  taught  the- 
ology at  Milan,  was  rector  of  several  colleges,  and  was 
provincial  at  Kome.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  June  5, 
1613.  he  was  rector  of  a  college  at  Turin.  Kossiguoli's 
writings  are,  De  Disciplina  t'hristunue  Perfectionis  Lib. 
V  (Ingolstadt,  1600)  : — De  Actloiiibus  Virtutis  Lib.  II 
(Venice,  1603).  These  two  works  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  the  first  was  translated  into  French  (Paris, 
1606).  Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Rossignoli,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  the 
translator.  At  the  time  of  the  interest  excited  in  the 
De  Imitatione  ChrisH,  Rossignoli  was  the  first  to  at- 
tract attention  to  the  MS.  of  this  work,  bearing  the 
name  of  abbe  Jean  Gersoii.  See  Rossotto,  Syllabus 
Script.  Pedemontii. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rossler,  Carl  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  in  Leipsic.  He  was  first  deacon  at  Mersebnrg,  and 
afterwards  superintendent  at  the  same  place,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  16,  1837.  He  published  Predigten  und  Gele- 
genheitsi-eden  (Merseburg,  18"29): — I)e  Scripturm  Sacroi 
Versione  a  Luthero  Temporibus  iiide  ad  nostra  usque  in 
Ecclesia  Evangelico-Lutherana  constanter  caute  passim 
Emendanda  (Lips.  1836).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  p. 
1088 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  ii,  103,  738. 
(B.  P.) 

Rosso  (in  French,  Roux).  Giovanni  Batista  del, 
an  architect  and  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1496.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
ever  studied  under  any  of  the  masters  of  his  time,  but 
his  style  was  probably  formed  from  copying  the  works 
of  Angelo  and  Parmigiano.  His  life  was  one  of  agita- 
tion, and,  during  his  earlier  years,  a  continued  disappoint- 
ment. Finding  that  his  work  was  not  appreciated  in 
his  native  city,  he  left  for  Rome.  Here  his  success  was 
somewhat  greater;  but,  after  the  sack  of  the  city  in 
1527,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  soldiers,  who  robbed  him 
of  all  he  possessed.  He  went  to  Perugia,  and  after  the 
city  was  quieted,  returned  to  Rome.  In  1530  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Francis  I; 
and  his  troubles  seemed  at  an  end.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  at  Fontainebleau,  and  many  of  the 
frescos  are  by  his  own  hand.  During  the  triumphal 
passage  of  Charles  V  through  France,  the  arches  which 
were  erected  in  his  honor  were  designed  by  Rosso.  As 
a  reward  for  his  work,  Francis  added  to  the  pension  of 
the  artist  and  gave  him  a  canonicate  in  the  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle.  He  lived  in  luxury  and  high  favor  at  court ;  but 
an  unfortunate  affair,  involving  his  honesty,  so  wrought 
upon  his  mind  that  he  poisoned  himself  in  1541.  The 
pictures  of  Rosso  are  not  often  seen  in  galleries,  but 
there  are  a  few  which  may  be  mentioned:  Mose.i  De- 
fending the  Daughters  of  Jethro: — The  Four  Seasons: 
— Christ  in  the  Tomb : — Madonna,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
other  Saints: — and  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rostagno,  Francisco  Gurico,  a  minister  of  the 
Waldensian  Church,  was  born  in  the  year  1838  in  the 
village  of  Prali,  in  the  mountains  of  The  Valleys.  Deli- 
cate health  prevented  his  going  to  school  till  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  but,  being  a  diligent  student, 
he  soon  acquired  the  necessary,  requirements  to  make 
him  a  useful  minister  of  the  (iospel.  Being  thoroughly' 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  he 
wrote  many  articles  for  tlie  Revista  Cristiana,  his  last 
being  on  the  "  Religion  of  Alessandro  Manzoni."  In 
the  year  1866  he  was  ordained  for  the  Waldensian  min- 
istrj',  and  a  year  afterwards  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
small  congregations  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  where  he 
labored  until  1872.  He  was  then  called  to  Leghorn; 
and  at  this  important  and  ilifficult  post  he  not  only  sup- 
plied the  spiritual  wants  of  his  own  coreligionists,  but  also 
arranged  to  give  a  course  of  addresses  especially  to  Jews 


upon  the  subject  of  the  need  of  the  Messiah — "What 
say  the  Scriptures  about  His  Coming?"  "Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth Borne  Testimony  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Prophecies,  and  the  Types."  But  soon  he  was  removed 
from  his  earthly  post,  and  died  in  January',  1874.  See 
Jewish  Intelligencer,  1874,  p.  85  stj.     (B.  I'.) 

RosTweyde,  Heribert,  a  Dutch  .Jesuit  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Utrecht,  Jan.  22,  1569.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Douai  and  Antwerp,  and  finally  gave  his  whole 
time  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  exploring 
the  libraries  of  all  Belgium  to  gain  information  on  the 
subject.  Rosweyde  died  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  5,  1629.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  were  all  published  at  Antwerp. 
Among  them  are.  Fasti  Sanctorum  (1607) : — Vita  Pa- 
trum  (1615):  —  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (1623):  —  VittB 
Sanctarum  Virginum  (1626).  See  Foppens,  Bibl.  Belgi- 
ca;  Dupin,  Bibl.  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

RosAwitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  Brunswick, 
Germany,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  10th  century, 
and  is  noteworthy  because  of  certain  poetical  composi- 
tions from  her  pen  which  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
They  are  written  in  rhymed  hexameters,  and  include 
panegyrics  on  the  Virgin,  St.  Gangolf,  St.  Dionysius,  St. 
Agnes,  the  Ascensio  Domini,  etc.  She  also  wrote  Chris- 
tian comedies  in  prose,  after  the  manner  of  Terence,  in 
which  she  celebrated  the  victory  of  heavenly  over  flesh- 
ly love,  and  of  Christian  martyrdom  over  heathen  pas- 
sion, and  two  historical  poems  in  hexameter — one  of 
which  rehearses  the  history  of  her  convent,  and  the  oth- 
er that  of  the  emperor  Otho  I  {Carmen  de  Gestis  Ottonis 
I  Imperatoris).  The  latter  possesses  some  historical  in- 
terest, though  based  on  the  statements  of  the  friends  of 
Otho  and  showing  marks  of  her  ignorance  of  the  world. 
It  contains  much  fine  description,  and  is  written  in  su- 
perior language.  Its  form  approaches  that  of  the  Latin 
epos,  particularly  of  Virgil.  The  Carmen  de  Primordiis 
Ccenobii  Gander sheimensis  includes  the  family  history  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  and  thus  becomes  somewhat  im- 
portant to  general  German  history. 

Roswitha's  works  were  first  published  by  Conrad  Cel- 
tes  (Nuremb.  1501,  fol.).  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  Script, 
iv,  306-335,  contains  the  two  historical  poems  and  a  life 
of  Roswitha.  A  complete  edition  was  given  bj'  Dr. 
Barrach,  of  the  Germanisches  Museum  ( 1857  ).  See 
Gfrrirer,  Kirchengesch.  HI,  iii,  1357;  Contzen,  Geschicht- 
schreiber  d.  sdchsischen  Kaiserzeit  (Regensburg  and 
Augsburg,  1837),  p.  109  sq. ;  Giesebrecht,  Gesch.  d, 
deutsch.  Kaiserzeit,  i,  742.  —  Herzog,  Real  -  Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Roszel,  Stephen  Asbury,  son  of  the  following, 
was  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Feb.  18,1811.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  whole  course  of  English  and  classical  literature  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  the  best  colleges.  His  con- 
version took  place  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  became  associated  with  his  brother  in  a 
classical  school  in  Baltimore.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar,  but  soon  decided  to  give 
up  the  profession.  He  acted  for  several  years  as  princi- 
pal of  the  grammar-school  of  Dickinson  College,  and  in 
1838  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Conference  on  tri- 
al. He  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  institution 
in  1839,  sustained  a  superinimerary  relation  for  a  3'ear, 
and  then  resumed  active  work.  He  was  elected  in  1848 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  was  for  eight  years  secretary  of  his  own  con- 
ference. He  died  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Feb.  20,  1852, 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1852,  ]).  10. 

Roszel,  Stephen  G.,a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Loudon  Countj',  Va., 
April  8,  1770.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  soon  after  united  with  the  Church.  He  entered 
the  travelling  connection  in  1789,  although,  for  some 
reason,  his  name  is  not  found  on  the  minutes  until  the 
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following  year,  when  he  appears  among  those  who  re- 
main on  trial.  He  served  the  Church  as  preacher  in 
charge,  presiding  elder,  as  agent  for  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  the  General  Conference,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  May  14, 1841.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pidjrit,  vii,  179;  Minutes  of  Annu- 
al Conferences.  1842. 

Roszfeld  (in  Latin,  Rosinus),  Johann,  a  German 
anti(iiiary,  was  born  at  Eisenach  in  lool.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  in  1579  became  sub-director  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  liatisbon,  but  after  a  few  years  he  gave  up  this 
position  to  enter  the  evangelical  ministry,  and  preach- 
ed at  Naumburg,  in  Saxony,  until  his  death  by  the 
plague,  Oct.  5,  1626.  His  principal  works  are:  Antiqui- 
iutum  Roinanai'um  Corpus  Absolutissimum  (Basle,  1583  ; 
Lyons,  1585) : — Exempla  Pietatis  Illustris  (Jena,  1602). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Rota,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Walkures, 
or  Odin's  messengers,  to  select  the  victims  who  were  to 
fall  in  death. 

KOTA,  in  Lapp  mythology,  was  an  evil  god  of  hell, 
the  ruler  of  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  souls  of 
transgressors. 

Rota  Romana  (or  Sacra  Rota),  the  supreme  pa- 
pal tribunal  at  Kome,  was  instituted  by  pope  John  XXH 
in  A.D.  1326,  and  improved  by  Sixtus  IV  and  Benedict 
XIV.  The  name  is  variously  derived  from  the  circular 
arrangement  of  the  judges'  seats,  or  the  form  in  which 
the  calendars  are  arranged,  etc.;  comp.  Dom.  Bernino, 
//  Tribunale  della  S.  Rotii  Rum.  (Kome,  1717)  for  et}-- 
mology  of  the  title  and  history  of  the  court.  The  Rota 
was  long  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  entire  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church;  but  legal  causes  in  the  Church  in  foreign 
]iarts  are  now  generally  tried  hyjudices  inpartibus  who 
have  been  delegated  by  the  pope.  The  Rota  is  divided 
into  two  colleges,  or  senates,  one  of  which  forms  a  low- 
er court  of  appeal,  while  the  other  has  supreme  juris- 
diction. Each  senate  is  composed  of  at  least  five  judges, 
namely,  a  referendary  (termed  a  jmnens),  who  presides, 
and  four  associates  {correspondentes).  The  action  of 
the  higher  senate  may,  however,  be  subjected  to  the 
]irocess  of  restitutio  in  integmm,  on  which  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  plenum  of  the  Rota.  This  plenum  con- 
sists of  twelve  members  {Uditori  Rom<ini,  or  Auditores 
Rot(e),  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  a  lawyer  {adjutante 
di  studio).  The  senior  judge  is  denominated  denn,  and 
takes  the  chair.  Sessions  are  held  on  Monday  and  Fri- 
day of  every  week,  except  in  the  vacation  during  Au- 
gust and  September,  in  the  Vatican.  The  decisions  of 
this  court  have  been  gathered  into  different  collections, 
the  first  in  1470,  etc.  A  more  recent  edition  containing 
selected  trials  is  Decis.  S.  Rotce  R.  Recentiores  .Selectee 
(Venet.  1697,  xxv  parts  in  xix  vols.  fol.).  They  are 
also  published  in  full  in  annual  issues. — Wetzer  u.  Wel- 
le, Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v.     See  Curia  Rojiana. 

Rote,  a  mediieval  musical  instrument,  not  unlike 
the  ancient  psidteiium. 

Rotger  (HuoTGER,  Rutger),  archbishop  of  Treves 
from  9lx  to  928.  He  was  chosen,  without  intervention 
of  the  king,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Church  of 
Treves,  and  In-  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  adminis- 
tration justified  their  choice.  He  induced  Giselbert,  the  i 
duke  of  Lorraine,  to  restore  the  abbey  of  St.  Scrvetius 
at  Maestricht,  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  archbishop-  | 
ric  of  Treves,  and  was  the  leading  agent  in  overcoming  j 
the  faction  of  noliles  who  sought  to  transfer  Lorraine  to 
the  usurper  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  after  that  province 
had  been  forever  ceded  (923)  to  Henry,  king  of  (ierma- 
ny.  He  also  sustained  a  literary  intercourse  with  Flo- 
doard  of  Rlieims,  the  learned  aiitlior  of  the  Hist.  Rlie- 
■mens.,  and  induced  him  to  write  a  large  poetical  work 
on  the  triumphs  of  Christ  and  various  Palestinian  and 
Italian  saints,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  at  Treves  in  the 
17tli  century.     His  principal  ambition,  however,  was  to 


regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  province  of 
Treves,  and  to  administer  the  canons  in  the  spirit  of  the 
councils.  He  accordingly  instituted  a  collection  of  can- 
ons from  the  fathers  and  the  popes,  and  submitted  it  to 
a  provincial  synod  of  the  suffragans  of  Metz,  Verdun, 
and  Tull  at  Treves  in  927.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch- 
en-Lex. s.  V. ;  and  comp.  Hist,  de  la  France,  vii,  201-203; 
Brower,  .4  unal.  Trev.  lib.  ix,  n.  04-79. 

Rotger,  Gottfried  Sebastian,  a  German  doctor 
of  theology,  was  born  at  Klein -Germersleben,  not  far 
from  Magdeburg,  April  6,  1749,  and  died  May  16, 1831, 
as  director  of  the  cloister  school  and  provost  of  ISIagde- 
burg.  He  wrote:  Versuch  eiiier  maf/deburgischen  Re- 
formationsgeschichte  (Magdeburg,  1792)  :  —  Kirchliche 
Gebetsiibungen  (Bonn,  1824).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theolog.  Liferatur,  i,  806  ;  ii,  283,  889, 738.     (B.  P.) 

Roth,  Karl  Johann  Friedrich  yoy,  jm-is  utriusque 
doctor,  and  during  twenty  years  president  of  the  Protes- 
tant high  consistory  at  Munich,  tills  an  important  place 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Bava- 
ria from  1828  to  1848.  He  was  born  at  Vaihiiigen,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  Jan.  23.  1780,  and  trained  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  from  early  childhood.  In  his 
youtli  he  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  for 
theories  set  afloat  by  Voltaire  and  still  more  by  Rous- 
seau, and  consequently  chose  the  law  for  his  profession 
instead  of  theology,  as  both  his  father  and  himself  had 
originally  intended.  Entering  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen in  1797,  he  found  a  jtulicious  guide  in  Malblanc, 
and,  through  the  study  of  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  ac- 
quired the  historical  faculty  which  distinguished  him 
through  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published 
a  treatise,  De  Re  Romanorum  Muiiicipidi,  ^v■hich  won 
for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  and  secured  the  approval 
of  prominent  legal  minds.  He  became  jurisconsult  to 
the  then  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  position  he 
was  led  to  study  the  subject  of  finance,  which  he  had 
not  previously  examined  ;  and  when  the  city  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bavaria  he  entered  the  service  of  that  king- 
dom in  the  finance  department.  He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1813  ; 
and  the  pul)lication  in  1817  of  the  Weisheit  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther's — extracted  apotliegms  from  the  reformer's 
writings  —  and  oi  Hamann's  Werke  m  1825  gave  evi- 
dence that  his  conversion  to  orthodox  views  in  religion 
had  progressed  side  by  side  with  his  growing  attain- 
ments in  scientific  culture.  In  1828  king  Louis  I  ap- 
pointed Roth  to  the  presidency  of  the  high  consistory. 
When  Roth  received  this  appointment,  the  reaction 
against  rationalism  had  begun,  and  a  number  of  clergy- 
men were  conducting  a  brave  battle  for  its  overthrow. 
The  attitude  of  Roth,  who  made  it  his  business  to  fos- 
ter the  good  wherever  it  might  exist,  gave  them  the 
encouragement  they  needed  for  a  successful  prosecution 
of  their  task.  In  other  respects  his  work  was  marked 
out  for  him.  His  department  was  thoroughly  organized 
into  a  high  consistory,  three  consistories,  and  a  number 
of  deaneries,  with  district  and  general  synods  having 
advisory  jurisdiction  and  the  right  to  propose  measures. 
It  was  requisite  that  this  machinery  should  be  quietly 
but  energetically  worked,  and  Roth  succeeded  in  his 
task  to  a  degree  that  made  tlie  Bavarian  Church  a  mod- 
el of  systematized  powers  and  eff'ective  discipline.  In 
the  matter  of  training  theologians  for  the  future.  Roth 
was  likewise  earnestly  employed.  He  discovered  men 
like  Hiifling,  Thomasius,  and  Harless,  and  had  them  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  of  Erlangen,  the  local  university. 
He  also  originated  the  ephorale  to  supervise  the  Jirog- 
rcss  of  theological  students  and  report  directly  to  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  founded  the  Preacliers' 
Seminary  at  Munich  to  receive  a  number  of  candidates 
who  iiad  passed  the  first  examination,  and  afford  them 
two  additional  years  of  practical  training  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  high  consistory.  The  accession  of  Von 
Abel  in  1837  to  tlie  ministry  of  the  interior  began  a 
new  a-ra,  in  which  the  Protestants  of  the  kingdom  were 
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systematically  oppressed  and  the  Roman  Catholics  fa- 
vored. All  order  by  which  all  soldiers,  including  those 
of  the  Ldiulwehr,  which  consists  of  citizens,  were  obliged 
to  kneel  whenever  the  Romish  Sanctissimum  should  be 
carried  about  excited  great  dissatisfaction ;  and  Roth 
was  censured  in  this  business  because  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  been  timid  or  indifferent  in  contending  for 
tlie  rights  of  Protestants.  Later  events  have  shown 
that  he  was  acting  from  prudential  motives  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  risk  all  while  striving  to  se- 
cure a  particular  end ;  but  the  feeling  against  him  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  his  retirement  from  the 
high  consistory  in  March,  1848.  The  ephorate  was 
likewise  rejected  by  the  students  in  that  year  of  revolts. 
The  result  of  the  persecution  was,  however,  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  end,  because  it 
united  its  adherents,  increased  their  spirituality,  and 
settled  their  determination  to  insist  on  a  recognition  of 
their  rights ;  and  at  the  proper  moment  a  letter  to  the 
king  from  Roth  secured  a  revocation  of  the  military  or- 
der which  was  so  greatlj'  resented.  Roth  was,  soon  af- 
ter his  retirement,  called  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
state;  but,  after  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  of- 
ficial life,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  dismissal  to  private 
life.  He  died  Jan.  '21,  1852.  A  collection  of  Roth's 
writings  was  published  by  himself  at  Frankfort,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  panegyrics  and  addresses.  He  also 
edited  the  Gekhrten  Anzeif/en,  issued  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  1835  to  1850,  enriching  them  with  ar- 
ticles of  his  own  and  with  reviews  of  English,  French, 
and  other  foreign  works. — Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Rothaan,  John  Philip,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  was  born 
Nov.  23,  1785,  at  Amsterdam,  entered,  Feb.  3,  1804, 
at  Dunaburg,  in  Russia,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  be- 
came professor  of  rhetoric,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  Po- 
lotsk, in  Russia.  When  the  Jesuits  had  to  leave  the 
Russian  empire,  he  retired  into  Switzerland,  and  in  1829 
was  elected  vicar-general  of  the  order.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  Rome  on  account  of  the  Italian  revolution,  he 
visited  a  great  part  of  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Jesuits,  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  called  together  a 
general  congregation  of  the  order;  but  before  it  con- 
vened he  died.  May  8,  1853.  He  published,  Exercitia 
S.  P.  Ignatii  LoyolcB  (Rome,  1835;  Paris,  18G5;  German 
translation,  Regensburg,  1855)  : — De  Rutione  Meditandi 
(Rome,  1847 ;  German  translation,  Regensburg,  1853 ; 
Vienna,  1857).     (B.  P.) 

Rothe,  Richard,  an  eminent  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Posen,  Jan.  28,  1799,  and  became  successively 
member,  professor,  director,  and  ephorus  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  for  five  years 
chaplain  of  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Rome,  conducted  a 
theological  seminary  at  Heidelberg  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  a  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  died,  Aug.  20, 1867.  His  religious  views 
are  tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Hegel.  He  published.  Die  Atifdnge  dtr  christlichen 
Kirche  und  ihre  Verfassung  (1837):  —  Ziir  Dogmatik 
(1863):— and  Theolo'gische  Ethik  (1845-48,3  vols.;  re- 
vised by  Holtzman,  1867-71,  5  vols.,  with  the  author's 
posthumous  notes).  Since  his  death  there  have  appeared 
his  university  lectures,  Dogmatik  (1870)  ;  essays,  SHlle 
Stunden  (1872),  and  his  lectures  on  Church  history  (1875, 
edited  by  Weingarten).  For  the  best  account  of  his  life, 
see  Nippold,  Richurd  Rothe  (Wittenberg,  1873).  See 
also  the  Studien  und  Kritiketi,  1869,  No.  3;  Meth.  Qmir. 
Rev.  July,  1872;  Bib.  Sacra,  July  and  Oct.  1874.  See 
Ethics. 

Rothem.     See  Jlniper. 

Rotheram  (or  Rotherham),  John,  an  English 
divine,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  became  fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and 
in  1769  vicar  of  Seaham.  Rotheram  died  in  1788. 
Among  his  published  works  are.  Sketch  of  the  One  (jreiit 
Argument  for  the  Truth  of  Christianity  (Oxford,  1752- 


54,  8vo)  :  —  Force  of  the  A  rgument  for  the  Truth  of 
Chrittiauity  from  Prophecy  (2d  ed.  1753,  8vo)  : — Origin 
of  Faith  (1761,  8vo)  :  —  Apology  for  the  Athanasian 
Creed  (Lond.  1762,  2  vols.  Svo):  —  On  Faith  (1766-68, 
8vo) : — besides  Sermons  and  Essays, 

Rothwell,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  Lancashire,  near  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  about  1563. 
He  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  the  university,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  was  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment  under 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  Ireland;  and  afterwards,  refusing 
several  benefices,  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in 
Lancashire,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dev- 
onshire. Still  later,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  having  gone  there  at  the  proposal 
of  lady  Bowes.  His  death  took  place  in  1627. — Middle- 
ton,  Ecang.  Biog.  ii,  450. 

Rotuman  Version.  About  300  miles  north  of 
Fiji  is  an  island  called  Rotumah,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  3000,  and  until  lately  wholly  enveloped  in 
heathen  darkness.  In  1865  the  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  commenced  mission- 
ary work  among  the  people,  and  his  three  years'  labor 
in  that  place  resulted  in  bringing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  year  1869  Mr.  Fletcher  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  in  the  Rotuman  dialect,  which  was 
printed  at  Sydnej',  and  has  been  in  circulation  since 
1871.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
trying  character  of  the  climate,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  island,  but  his  translation  was  prepared  with  all 
possible  promptitude.  European  missionaries  are  not 
allowed  to  reside  permanently  in  Rotumah,  and  the 
future  progress  of  the  mission  must  dejiend  mainly  on 
the  efforts  of  native  teachers  and  the  presence  among 
the  people  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernacular. 
(B.  P.) 

Rouel  (or  Rowel)  Light  is  a  device  for  moving 
the  star  in  the  Epiphany  play  of  The  Three  Kings  with 
a  pulley-wheel  {roue^,  as  the  spiked  wheel  in  a  spur  is 
called  rowel. 

Rougemont,  Fran(,'OIS  de,  a  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, was  born  at  Maestricht  in  1624.  In  1641  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and,  as  was  customary,  was  for  a 
time  employed  in  teaching,  but  at  his  urgent  request 
was  finally  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Cliina  with  several 
of  his  brethren.  They  arrived  in  that  country  in  1659, 
and  for  some  j'ears  Rougemont  had  charge  of  several 
churches  and  missionary  stations  in  the  province  of 
Nankin.  During  the  persecution  of  1664  he  was,  with 
many  others,  carried  in  chains  to  Pekin,  and  thence  to 
Canton,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  held  prisoner. 
But  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi  gave  him  liberty 
in  1671,  and  he  returned  to  his  work  of  preaching  and 
teaching.  Rougemont  died  at  Taitsang-tchow  in  1676. 
His  writings  are,  JJistoria.  Tartaro-sinica  Nova  (Lou- 
vain,  1 673) ;  this  was  written  in  the  prison  at  Canton  : 
— Abrege  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne: — Questions  stir  les 
Mceurs  du  Siecle.  The  two  last  were  written  in  Chi- 
nese, and  have  never  been  translated.  See  Sotwel, 
Bibl.  Scriptor.  Soc.  Jesu.  —  Hoefer,  Noun.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Rouille,  Pierre  JuLiEN,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Tours  in  1681,  and  died  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  or  compilers  of  Memoires  de  Trevoux. 

Roumania.     See  Russia;  Turkey. 

Roumanian  (or  Wallachian)  Version.  The 
people  for  whom  this  version  was  made  are  descendants 
of  the  Dacians,  and  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  settled 
in  the  country  after  its  subjugation  by  Trajan.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  Roman  origin,  the  Wallachians  style 
themselves  Riinunije,  and  are  commonly  known  to  otlier 
nations  as  the  Rouman  race.  The  language  spoken  l)y 
that  people  contains  a  large  number  of  pure  Latin  words, 
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but  about  half  of  the  Wallachian  words  are  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Slavonian.  The 
first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language 
was  made  by  the  metropolitan  Theodotius,  and  was 
printed  in  1(508  at  Bucharest;  while  prior  to  this,  in 
1648,  the  New  Test,  had  been  published  in  Belgrade. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1714,  and  a  third,  at 
Blaje,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795.  In  the  year  1816  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  5000 
copies  of  the  Wallachian  New  Test.,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  other  editions.  In  1838  the  British  Bible 
Society  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Test., 
and  since  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  that  language  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See  Dalton,  Das  Gehet 
des  Herrn  in  den  Spracken  Russlands,  p.  45 ;  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  279  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Round  Churches  were  imitations  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the  nave  being  round  and  form- 
ing the  vestibule  of  an  oblong  chancel,  as  in  the  Tem- 
plars' churches  at  Laon,  IMetz,  and  Segovia,  1208.  Oth- 
er examples  are  found  in  Ludlow  Castle,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century;  Little 
Maplestead  (built  by  the  Hospitallers),  St.  Gereon's, 
Cologne,  of  the  13th  century;  Treves,  Bonn,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (a  copy  of  St.  Vitalis,  Kavenna,  and  more  re- 
motely of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople).  Salamanca,  St.  Be- 
nignus  at  Dijon,  London,  built  in  1185;  Neuvy  St.  Sep- 
ulchre, cir.  1170 ;  Lanleff,  Rieu  Minervois,  of  the  close  of 
the  Uth  century;  Brescia,  Pisa,  Rome, Bergamo,  Bologna, 
Thorsager,  and  several  other  churches  in  Scandinavia. 
In  many  cases  the  shape  may  have  been  merely  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  to  carry  a  dome.  Circular  churches 
occur  of  all  dates,  and  distributed  over  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.either  insulated  as  baptisteries, in  a  my stical  allusion 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  attached  as  chapels  to  churches, 
or  existing  as  independent  buildings.  They  are  some- 
times of  a  simple  round  or  polygonal  form,  either  with- 
out recesses,  except  an  apse  or  pordi,  such  as  the  church 
of  Ophir,  Orkney,  and  the  baptistery  of  Canterbury,  or 
with  radiating  recesses,  rectangular  or  apsidal,  as  the 
baptisteries  of  No  vara  and  Frejus.  Sometimes  a  cir- 
cular or  polygonal  centre  is  supported  by  pillars,  and 
surrounded  by  an  aisle  of  corresponding  form  :  this  aisle 
is  repeated  at  St,  Stephen's,  Rome,  and  Charroux.  The 
Crusaders,  or  pilgrims,  imitated  the  plan  of  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by  a  circular  church,  and 
the  Martyrdom,  or  place  of  the  crucifixion,  by  a  chan- 
cel eastward  of  a  round  nave.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
at  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  the  abbot  removed  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  from  the  "round  chapel"  to  the 
new  church ;  and  this  circular  termination  is  still  seen 
in  Becket's  Crown  at  Canterbury,  at  Sens,  Burgos,  Ba- 
talha,  Murcia,  and  Drontheim.  After  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  round  churches  were  no  longer  built. 
Almost  all  the  German  churches  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne were  circular,  like  Aix,  Nimeguen,  Petersburg, 
and  Magdeburg. — Walcott,  Sac.  Archceul.  s.  v. 

Round  To'wers  occur  of  the  time  of  Justinian, 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  ApoUinaris-ad-Classem, 
in  Verona ;  two  in  the  same  city,  cir.  1047 ;  others  of 
minaret-like  shape,  and  divided  by  string  courses,  at 
St.  Clary's  and  St.  Vitalis',  Ravenna;  also  at  Pisa,  Bury, 
near  Beaiivais,  and  at  St.  Desert,  near  Chalons-sur-Sa- 
one.  Tlie  French  round  towers  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  9th  century  they  were 
erected  at  Centula,  Charroux,  Bury,  and  Notre  Dame 
(Poictiers),  Gernrode,  and  Worms.  Those  of  Ireland 
are  mainly  of  the  11th  or  12th  century,  though  some 
are  of  an  unknown  date,  and  were  at  once  treasuries, 
belfries,  refuges,  and  places  of  burial.  Round  towers 
are  found  in  East  Anglia,  at  Rickingale  Inferior,  at 
Welford  and  Sheftbrd,  Bucks ;  ^\'elford,  (iloueestershire 
(13th  century);  in  tlie  Isle  of  Man,  at  Bremless,  Bre- 
conshire,  Brechin,  built  by  Irish  ecclesiastics  (cir.  1020)  ; 
Abernethy,    and   Tchernigod,    near    Kief   (cir.  1024). 


The  East  Anglian  form,  and  those  of  Piddinghoe  and 
Lewes,  have  been  attributed  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  material  employed,  and  a  desire  to  evade  the  use 
of  coigns.  At  Brixworth  a  round  is  attached  in  frout 
of  a  square  tower. — Walcott,  »S'</c.  A  rchieol.  s.  v. 

Rounds,  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Winfield,  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  4,  1807.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York, 
in  1829.  On  June  24, 1831,  he  was  licensed  to  preach; 
and  July  1, 1831,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Oneida 
Conference.  In  1836  and  1837  he  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Cazenovia  Seminary;  then  served 
as  presiding  elder  of  Caj'uga  District  two  years,  and 
of  the  Chenango  District  four  years.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate,\\hexe 
he  served  four  years.  When  the  Wyoming  Conference 
was  formed,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  labored 
within  its  bounds  until  1867,  when  he  became  super- 
annuated. The  next  year  he  took  an  effective  relation 
and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Oregon  Conference,  and 
elected  president  of  the  Willamette  University  at  Sa- 
lem, which  position  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory as  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  of- 
fice he  filled  until  within  two  months  of  his  death,  in 
Clark  County,  Wash.  T.,  Jan.  2, 1874.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Confei-ences,  1874,  p.  83. 

Rousa,  Edward  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.Y.,  Jan.  19,  1832.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1848, 
and  studied  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  In  1852  he  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  East  Genesee  Conference,  from  which  he 
was  transferred,  in  1863,  to  the  LTpper  Iowa  Conference. 
In  1866  he  received  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  lo- 
cated in  1868.  In  October,  1872,  he  entered  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  C<)nfereiice,  and  died  in  Westfield,  Tioga 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  6. 1873.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1873,  p.  130. 

Rouse,  Pi':ti;r  P.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
was  born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  1799.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1818,  and  at  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1821 ;  was  settled  in  Florida, 
N.  Y.,  from  1822  to  *i828;  and  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Brooklyn,  from  1828  to  1833.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  an  animated,  instructive,  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  thorough  pastor.  His  brief  ministry  was  closed 
by  death,  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  in  June,  1833 ; 
the  immediate  result  of  intense  feeling  produced  bj'  a 
pastoral  visit  to  an  afHicted  parishioner.  His  memory 
is  cherished  with  great  affection  in  the  ancient  Church 
and  denomination  of  which  he  was  an  ornament.  He 
departed  this  life  in  Christian  triumph.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  203.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  the  brilliant  genius  who 
divided  with  Voltaire  the  rule  over  the  almost  bound- 
less republic  of  French  culture  in  the  18th  centurj'. 
His  life  was  restless  and  fidl  of  contradictions,  but  it  is 
possible  to  distingidsh  in  it  three  periods. 

1.  The  Period  of  Early  Adventure  (from  his  child- 
hood to  1749). — Rousseau  was  born  at  (ieneva,  June  28, 
1712.  His  motlier  died  in  giving  him  birth,  and  his 
father  early  turned  him  over  to  the  care  of  an  uncle. 
He  became  first  a  copyist  to  an  attorney,  and  then  ap- 
prentice to  an  engraver  on  copper.  He  was  from  early 
childhood  an  insatiable  reader  of  romances,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  nature;  nor  is  it  unim])ortant  to 
notice  that  at  the  age  of  nine  years  he  had  already  de- 
voured Plutarch.  The  charms  of  nature  and  of  a  cir- 
culating library  were  too  strong  for  his  lidelity  to  duty. 
He  neglected  his  business,  was  punished  by  his  master, 
and  ran  away.  At  this  time  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Madame  de  Warens  at  Annecy  (his 
"mamma,"  as  he  was  wont  to  term  her),  and  was  by 
her  persuaded  to  become  a  Romanist.     Compelled  to 
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earn  his  bread,  lie  entered  the  service  of  a  noble  lady, 
and  in  that  condition  committed  oft'ences  which  he  had 
the  baseness  to  cliarge  on  an  innocent  girl.  He  soon 
returned  to  Madame  de  Warens,  whose  favor  secured 
hira  admission  to  a  seminary  for  priests,  where  he  re- 
newed the  musical  studies  of  his  earlier  years,  but  did 
nothing  else.  Thence  he  went  to  Lyons  with  a  music- 
teacher,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne  and  Neufchatel,  in 
which  places  he  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  the 
same  profession.  Various  other  situations  were  occu- 
pied by  him  in  swift  succession,  but  in  the  end  he  is 
found  once  more  with  Madame  de  Warens,  who  now 
lived  at  Chambery,  and  permitted  Rousseau  to  lead  an 
idyllic  life  on  her  farm  at  Charmettes,  while  at  the 
same  time  sustaining  improper  relations  with  him. 
His  growth  towards  culture  had  in  tlie  meantime  been 
steady.  He  was  acquainted  with  much  of  the  current 
literature,  even  of  England,  and  had  given  thought  to 
religious  questions.  He  now  added  the  study  of  Latin 
and  mathematics,  and  also  of  philosophy  in  the  works 
of  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  Descartes,  etc.  His 
earliest  comedies  and  operas  were  written  in  this  peri- 
od, which,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  his  healthi  His  relation  with  Madame 
de  Warens  was  definitely  broken  off  by  his  removal  to 
Montpellier  in  1737.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Lyons,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  1741,  hoping  to  make 
his  fortune  through  a  new  system  of  musical  notation; 
but  though  his  treatise  was  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  was  not  approved.  His  next  venture  was 
an  opera  entitled  Les  Muses  Galantes,  which  likewise 
proved  less  successful  than  he  expected.  In  1743  he 
was  made  private  secretary  to  Count  de  Montaign, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Venice,  returning  to  Paris 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  With  his  en- 
trance on  a  lawless  relation  with  Theresa  Le  Vasseur, 
a  thoroughly  uncultivated  character  of  low  antecedents 
and  utter  ignorance,  whom  he  did  not  profess  to  love, 
but  whom  he  made  his  wife  after  years  of  illicit  con- 
nection, and  whose  parents  he  received  into  his  care, 
the  first  division  of  his  life  may  close. 

2.  The  Period  of  hu  Triumphs  (1749-62).  —  The 
Academy  of  Dijon  in  1749  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  question,  "Whether  the  re-establishment 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  has  helped  to  purify  manners  V" 
for  which  Rousseau  competed  with  success.  He  as- 
sumed that  nature  must  ennoble  mind,  instead  of  mind 
being  needed  to  redeem  and  improve  nature,  and  argued 
the  pessimist  view  with  such  force  and  brilliancy  of 
style  that  he  was  at  once  assigned  a  place  as  a  writer 
of  prose  by  the  side  of  Voltaire.  The  book  was  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  times,  when  hearts  throbbed  with 
intense  yearning  for  deliverance  from  the  unnatural 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  culture  and  in  practical 
life,  and  when  longings  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
appearance  of  books  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  Thomson's 
Seasons,  etc.,  in  which  the  bliss  of  a  state  of  nature  was 
celebrated.  The  gospel  of  nature  was  in  vogue,  and 
Rousseau  became  its  leading  prophet.  Yet  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  chose  to  add  one  more  to  the  many 
paradoxes  of  his  life,  by  availing  himself  of  the  celeb- 
rity he  had  attained  to  secure  employment  in  cop3'ing 
music  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  1752  he  published 
the  opera,  Le  Devin  du  Villiiye,  by  which  his  musical 
reputation  became  established;  and  in  1753  he  dis- 
cussed a  second  prize  question  presented  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Dijon,  and  relating  to  the  inequalities  existing 
in  the  conditions  of  mankind.  His  book,  the  Discours 
sur  VOriyine  et  les  Fondemens  de  VlueyuUte  panni  les 
Homines,  takes  the  ground  that  human  society,  consid- 
ered in  the  abstract,  is  exclusively  natural,  and  cannot 
therefore  sustain  a  relation  independent  of  nature,  i.  e. 
so  as  to  divide  nature  and  appropriate  it  to  individuals. 
Rousseau  does  nut  place  all  men  on  the  same  level,  as 
if  thej'  were  merely  so  many  animals.  He  admits  the 
existence  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  diflferences. 
But  he  declares  that  the  first  man  to  fence  off  a  piece 


of  land  and  claim  that  it  belonged  to  him,  and  find  peo- 
ple to  concede  his  claim,  was  the  founder  of  society. 
He  evidently  regards  property  as  an  egotistical  robbery 
of  the  community  of  men,  and  has  no  conception  of 
property  as  both  required  and  conditioned  by  morality. 
This  book  also  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  though  its  effect  was  not  fully  displayed  until  a 
later  day;  and  Rousseau  himself  was  so  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  teachings  that  he  felt  driven  to  forsake 
the  gilded  and  varnished  glory  of  Paris  for  a  season  of 
communion  with  nature  in  his  native  town,  though  the 
growing  coolness  between  himself  and  his  friends — to 
which  his  letters  on  French  music  contributed  largely 
— was  not  without  iuHuence  in  bringing  him  to  that 
determination.  He  recovered  liis  forfeited  citizenship 
at  Geneva  by  returning  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  de- 
lighted to  call  himself  "  Citoyen  de  Geneve."  He 
found,  however,  that  he  could  not  remain  away  from 
Paris,  especially  after  his  adversary  Voltaire  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Fernej' ;  and  his  return  was  signalized 
in  1760  by  the  publication  of  the  romance  La  Nouvelle 
Helo'ise,  in  which  the  ideas  of  his  two  previous  works 
are  combined,  and  in  which  great  brilliancies  of  style 
conceal  grave  faidts  of  composition.  It  was  also  sig- 
nificant because  of  moral,  social,  and  religious  reflections 
in  its  pages,  which  foreshadowed  Rousseau's  later  posi- 
tions. 

The  tivo  constructive  works  from  Rousseau's  pen, 
Le  Contrnt  Social  and  Emile,  appeared  in  close  succes- 
sion in  1762.  Tlie  latter  book  was  directed  against 
abuses  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  European  pedagogics;  but  while  it 
antagonized  many  real  errors,  it  at  the  same  time  as- 
sailed the  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  all  youth- 
ful training  must  rest.  Nature  again  is  the  key-note 
to  which  the  argument  is  attuned.  Each  child,  so 
runs  the  demand,  should  develop  its  own  nature  from 
the  beginning,  without  being  placed  under  adult  hu- 
man guidance  —  that  nature  being  its  individualistic 
qualities.  The  object  is  to  train  the  man,  who  exists 
for  himself,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  training  of  the 
citizen,  who  exists  for  society,  though  the  contrary  ob- 
ject is  enforced  in  the  Contrnt  Social.  This  egoistic 
nature  is  represented  as  an  ideal  nature  which  needs 
only  development,  but  not  redemption  and  regenera- 
tion. Emile  finds  his  religious  perfection  in  deism,  not 
in  Christianity.  In  the  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire 
Savoyard,  Rousseau  nevertheless  assails  the  material- 
ism and  atheism  of  his  former  friends,  and  insists  on 
the  three  fundamental  theistic  truths— God,  liberty,  and 
immortality.  He  contends  against  revelation,  but  yet 
utters  sentiments  of  reverence  for  the  Gospel  on  ac- 
count of  its  exalted  character,  and  declares  that  "  if 
Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  Christ  died  like  a 
God." 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Contrat  Social  in  the 
political  world  were  less  rapid,  but  more  profound,  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  Emile  in  pedagogics.  Tlie  ideas 
which  ripened  into  the  French  Revolution  were  sown 
in  the  days  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  but  they  found  in 
Rousseau's  book  a  spark  which  kindled  them  into  a 
flame,  ultimating  in  that  furious  blaze.  The  Contrat 
Social  determined  the  scope  of  ideas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  conducted  affairs  to  more  far-reach- 
ing consetiuences,  and  furnished  the  watchwords — above 
ali,  the  crv— of  "  Liberty  and  equality."  The  book  has 
no  conception  of  the  historical  and  rightful  relation  of 
the  individual  citizen  to  national  and  political  author- 
ity, and  of  the  supreme  law  of  riglit  above  even  such 
authority.  The  citizen  is  taught  in  it,  not  to  take  his 
place  as  a  person  under  the  divinely  instituted  order  of 
things  in  this  world,  but  to  cultivate  the  idea  that  the 
state  rests  simply  on  an  original  agreement  between  in- 
dividuals, according  to  which  the  community  stands 
pledged  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  the  individual  has  bound  himself  to  live 
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in  entire  subordination  to  the  eomniiinity.  The  citizen 
is  accordingly  altogether  dependent  on  tlie  community. 
He  ought  therefore  to  accept  the  religion  appointed  by 
the  state  or  sutfer  banishment,  or,  in  case  of  resistance, 
death.  As  Rousseau  recognises  no  representation  of 
the  people,  nor  yet  any  form  of  government  that  may 
not  at  any  moment  be  overturned  by  the  community 
of  citizens,  he  really  passes  beyond  every  limit  of  a 
radicalism  which  yet  admits  the  legal  relation  of  au- 
thority and  subject,  and  of  political  and  religious  con- 
ditions, and  draws  the  tirst  lineaments  of  socialism. 
Yet  he  was  too  much  a  dreamer  to  suspect  the  conse- 
quences that  must  spring  from  such  ideas.  In  1766 
he  declared  to  a  pseudonymous  Cassius  who  offered  to 
reduce  to  practice  these  principles  in  the  liberation  of 
the  people,  that  he  abominated  every  such  undertak- 
ing; and  when  disorders  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burning  of  his  Einile  at  Geneva,  he  pacified  the 
people  himself. 

or  Rousseau's  minor  works,  the  Letire  a  M.d'Alem- 
hert  sur  les  Spectacles  is  a  determined  protest  against 
the  establishing  of  a  theatre  at  Geneva;  the  celebrated 
Lettre  a  Christopher  de  Beaumont  was  a  response  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  Emile  hy  the  archljishop  of  Paris, 
and  the  Lettres  de  la  Montayne  form  a  similar  rejoinder 
to  the  magistracy  of  Geneva.  These  letters  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Junius,  or  of  Lessing  against 
Gotze. 

The  troubles  of  Rousseau  began  to  germinate  at  the 
time  of  his  highest  prosperity.  His  ardent  and  sensi- 
tive nature  was  out  of  place  in  the  circle  of  cold  and 
cynical  mockers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  uncovered  his  inmost  experi- 
ences to  their  gaze  made  him  an  object  of  their  merci- 
less witticisms  and  sarcasms;  and  when  he  proceeded  to 
assail  their  cherished  idols  and  to  contend  for  God,  vir- 
tue, and  immortality,  he  brought  on  himself  the  full 
weight  of  their  hatred  in  the  form  of  incessant  mali- 
cious sneers.  Other  matters  contributed  to  fully  dis- 
gust him  with  the  situation.  He  burned  with  illicit 
love  for  jNIadame  d'Houdelot,  whose  relations  to  her 
husband  were  not  happy,  but  who  adored  the  poet 
Lambert  instead  of  Rousseau.  He  broke  decidedly 
with  Diderot.  He  participated  in  false  gossip  deroga- 
tory to  Madame  d'fipinay,  who  had  been  his  patroness 
and  had  permitted  him  to  occupy  her  summer-house  in 
the  forest  of  Montmorency  since  17.o6.  He  lived  from 
1758  to  1762  in  another  house  near  Montmorency,  and 
in  the  latter  year  encountered  the  storm  which  broke 
out  against  his  Emile.  This  event  forms  the  proper 
opening  of  a  new  period. 

3.  The  Period  of  Unsettled  Wanderincf  and  Morbid 
Fears. — It  is  remarkable  that  a  government  which  tol- 
erated an  entire  school  of  atheistical  mockers  of  religion 
in  Paris  should  have  condemned  as  godless  the  earnest 
deist  who  was  alone  in  daring  to  contend  for  God  in 
those  circles;  and  equally  strange  that  the  decree  of 
the  Parisian  Parliament  should  have  condemned  the 
Emile,  instead  of  the  far  more  dangerous  Contrat  Social. 
Perhaps  the  government  which  had  just  expelled  the 
Jesuits  may  have  found  it  convenient  to  persecute 
Rousseau,  the  Swiss,  who  had  gone  back  to  Calvinism, 
and  who  had  dared  to  represent  a  Romish  priest  as  af- 
fording a  charming  illustration  of  deism.  To  avoid  ar- 
rest, he  tied  to  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Genevan 
senate  had  likewise  condemned  him  before  a  copy  of 
his  book  had  reached  tliatcity.  He  renounced  his  citi- 
zenship and  turned  aside  to  the  canton  Neufchatel, 
where  he  lived  from  17()2  to  176d  under  the  protection 
of  Frederick  the  ( ireat  of  I'russia.  He  wrote  the  Lettres 
de  la  Montague,  ]iursued  studies  in  legislation  in  belialf 
of  the  Corsicans,  and  botanized— botany  and  music  con- 
stituting his  favorite  employments.  The  gossiping 
tongue  of  his  mistress,  'I'heresa,  succeeded,  however,  in 
rendering  him  suspected  of  irreligion  by  the  pastor  and 
peasants  of  Motiers-Travers,  where  he  resided.  He  im- 
agined himself  no  longer  safe,  and  tletl  the  canton.     In 


1765  be  accepted  an  invitation  from  Hume  to  visit 
England,  but  even  here  his  mania  of  suspicion  con- 
trolled him.  He  included  Hume  in  the  number  of  his 
foes,  and  removed  to  the  house  of  a  new  friend,  Daven- 
port, whence  the  objection  of  individual  Englishmen  to 
his  relation  with  Theresa  drove  him  back  to  France  in 
1767.  He  went  under  the  assumed  name  of  Renon  to 
Castle  Trye,  a  possession  of  prince  Conti,  and,  after  fur- 
ther travels,  back  to  Paris  in  1770.  Seven  or  eight 
years  more  of  life  remained  to  him,  which  he  passed  in 
the  Rue  Platriere  (now  known  by  his  name),  tormented 
by  melancholy  fancies,  oppressed  by  poverty,  alienated 
from  Theresa,  and  gradually  failing  in  health.  He 
sustained  himself  by  copying  notes,  and  finished  his 
Confessions,  which  he  had  begun  at  Metiers.  He  died 
suddenl}'  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  July  2,  1778 — 
whether  of  disease  or  of  poison  administered  by  himself 
is  not  known.  He  was  received  into  the  Pantheon  Oct. 
11, 1794. 

The  European  and  even  world-wide  reputation  which 
Rousseau  had  achieved  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  induced  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  to  compose  the 
Lettres  sur  Legislation  des  Coises  and  the  Considh-ations 
sur  le  Gourernement  de  Pologne  (1772) ;  and  his  mental 
force  is  apparent  in  the  ability  to  write  his  Confessions 
at  a  time  when  his  soul  was  darkened  with  the  clouds 
of  morbid  and  imaginary  fears.  His  native  frankness 
is  very  evident  in  that  book,  but  faults  and  errors  are  so 
interwoven  with  virtues  and  attractive  features  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  glorification  of  himself.  The 
book  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  comi>anion-pieture  and 
a  contrast  to  the  Confessions  of  Augustine.  Such  con- 
tradictions are  characteristic  of  the  man  in  every  rela- 
tion. He  was  immeasurably  vain,  selfish,  changeful, 
and  ungratefid — easily  provoked,  always  suspicious,  and 
morbidly  misanthropic.  As  a  reformer,  his  merit  con- 
sists in  having  opposed  to  the  godless  humanism  of  his 
da}'  the  crying  needs  of  the  human  heart;  but  he  iden- 
tified the  empirical  sinful  heart  with  the  ideal  heart,  in- 
dividual participation  in  nature  with  personal  conform- 
ity to  nature,  the  beautiful  soul  with  the  moral  spirit, 
the  utilitarian  with  the  practical,  declamation  with  con- 
fession, and  he  therefore  remained  involved  in  contra- 
dictions to  the  end.  In  contrast  with  Calvin,  he  brought 
out  the  ideas  of  individual  rights  and  of  the  personal 
dignity  of  man — elements  of  Christian  truth  often  vio- 
lated by  Calvin ;  but  he  nevertheless  gave  his  ideal 
state  power  over  the  religious  worship  and  profession 
of  its  subjects.  Compared  with  Voltaire,  the  sardonic 
mocker  of  all  existing  things,  Rousseau  commands  re- 
spect by  the  frankness  and  manliness  of  his  protests, 
even  when  they  are  directed  against  holy  things.  He 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  syntheses  nature 
and  culture,  liberty  and  authority,  iniliviiluality  and 
society,  reason  and  revelation,  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine. In  its  pedagogical  aspects,  his  work  compares 
with  that  of  Pestalozzi  as  does  the  dawn  with  the  noon- 
day sun.  In  politics  he  points  forward  to  both  Jlira- 
beau  and  Saint-Simon  ;  and  in  philosophy,  as  a  preacher 
of  deism,  he  may  be  compared  with  Kant.  F\)r  both 
good  and  evil,  Rousseau  was  a  mighty  exponent  of  the 
siiirit  of  his  time,  and  deserves,  in  justice,  to  be  studied 
from  both  points  of  view. 

Rousseau's  works  were  very  numerous,  the  botanical 
and  musical  writings,  among  others,  being  especially 
worthy  of  recognition.  Editions  of  his  writings  are 
likewise  numerous  ((Jeneva,  1782-90, 17  vols.  4to,  or  35 
vols.  8vo ;  Paris,  1793  -  1800,  18  vols.  4to,  etc.  German 
editions  bj'  Cramer,  (ileich,  and  others).  Additional 
matter  was  furnished  by  Musset-Pathay,  in  (Kuvres 
hiediics  de  ./.  ./.  Rousseau  (Paris,  1825),  and  by  iNIars 
Michel  Rey,  in  Lettres  Inedites  de./.  J.  Rousseau  (Amst. 
and  Paris,  1858).  Musset-Pathay  also  wrote  a  His'oii-e 
de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  .J.  Rousseau  (ibid.  1821). 
See  also  (iiranliu,  *S'(//-  la  Mort  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (ibid. 
1824);  XiUenwn,  Cou7-s de Litteralui-e Frangaise  {Wnnt- 
deuxieme  Le^ou);  the  Wo)-ks  on  the  history  of  litera- 
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ture  by  Vinet,  Demogeot,  etc.;  Schmidt- Weissenfels, 
Gesch.  d.  franz.  RevolutionsUteratur  (  Prague,  1859  ). 
p.  16  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  See  also  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Roussel,  Gerard  (Lat.  Gerardus  Rn/iis),  bishop 
of  Oleron,  in  France,  and  reformer,  was  born  at  Vaquerie, 
near  Amiens,  and  became  a  student  at  Paris,  where  Le- 
fevre  d'Etaples  convinced  him  that  man  is  saved  only 
through  faith  in  God's  mercy,  but  that  such  faith  may 
consist  with  the  practice  of  the  external  forms  of  Ko- 
manism,  they  being  regarded  as  indiflferent  matters. 
When  Lefevre  was  accused  of  heresy  and  obliged  to  flee 
to  bishop  Bri(jonnet  of  JMeaux  in  1521,  Koussel  followed, 
and  remained  at  Meaux  until  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge 
against  imprisonment  for  heresy  himself,  when  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  house  of  Capito  at  Strasburg. 
In  1526  Francis  I  recalled  tiie  fugitives,  and  Roussel  be- 
came court  preacher  to  Margaret  of  Orleans,  in  that  po- 
sition faithfully  preaching  evangelical  doctrines,  but  re- 
taining the  usages  of  Rome.  On  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet with  the  king  of  Navarre  (1527),  Roussel  became 
her  confessor.  In  1530  he  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of 
Clairac.  In  1533  his  patroness  invited  him  to  preach 
in  the  Louvre,  which  he  did  amid  great  popular  agita- 
tion. Many  Romanists  were  expelled  the  city,  and 
Roussel,  on  the  other  haiul,  was  imprisoned,  but  after- 
wards released  and  forbidden  to  preach.  He  returned 
with  his  protectress  to  Beam,  and  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  bishopric  of  Oleron,  for  accepting  which  Cal- 
vin censured  him  strongly,  because  his  new  position 
would  compel  him  to  tolerate  abuses  which  he  had  for- 
merly condemned.  Roussel,  however,  did  what  he  could 
for  the  welfare  of  his  diocese,  while  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  Rome  and  the  Reformation. 
He  explained  the  Bible  in  his  sermons,  celebrated  mass 
in  the  vernacular,  administered  the  commtmion  under 
both  kinds,  made  provision  for  the  Christian  training 
of  the  young,  and  devoted  his  rich  revenues  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  He  also  wrote  Expositions,  in  dialogue 
form,  of  ihe  Apostles' Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  guides  to  his  clergj'  in  the  conduct  of  cate- 
chetical instruction.  In  this  work  Roussel  occupied 
tlioroughly  evangelical  ground,  if  a  few  concessions  in 
regard  to  ceremonies  be  set  aside.  The  only  appeal  is 
to  the  Bible;  Christ  is  represented  as  the  only  head  of 
the  Church  ;  faith  in  him  as  the  only  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  Church  triumphant  is  the  only  perfect  Church, 
and  of  visible  churches  that  alone  is  a  true  Church  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  in  which 
the  sacraments,  of  which  there  are  but  two,  are  proper- 
ly administered.  A  subsequent  tract  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per taught  the  impartation  of  Christ's  glorified  body  in 
the  sense  of  Calvin,  with  whose  theology  the  views  of 
Roussel  had  much  in  common,  particularly  in  the  feat- 
ure of  an  absolute  predestination.  The  Sorbonne  ex- 
tracted a  number  of  propositions  from  these  works  and 
condemned  them  as  heretical,  as  it  had  already  done  the 
sermon  in  the  Louvre;  but  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced Roussel  had  ended  his  career.  In  the  spring 
of  1550  he  had  preached  a  sermon  before  a  sjMiod  held 
at  Mauleon,  in  which  he  advocateit  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  saints'  days,  wliich  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Romish  fanatics  present  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
broke  down  the  pulpit  in  which  he  stood,  and  injured 
him  so  severely  in  tiie  process  that  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to,  Roussel 
published,  in  early  life,  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  and  a  Commentary  accompanying  an  edition  of 
the  arithmetic  of  Boutins,  which  was  designed  to  elu- 
cidate the  mystical  signification  of  numbers.  See  C. 
Schmidt,  Gerard  Roussel,  Predicateur  de  la  Reine  Mar- 
guerite  de  Navarre  (Strasburg,  1845). — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  V.     See  also  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 

8.  V. 

Roustan,  Antoixe  Jacques,  a  Swiss   Protestant 
minister  and  writer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1734.    For 
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twenty-six  years  (1764-90)  he  was  minister  of  a  Swiss 
church  in  London.  He  wrote,  Lettres  sur  VElat  Present 
de  Christianisme,  etc.  (Lond.  1763,  i'imo;  in  English, 
1775,  8vo). 

Routh,  Martin  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  at  South  Elmham,  Suflblk,  Sept.  15, 
1755.  He  matricidaled  as  a  battler  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  May  31, 1770  ;  in  July,  1771,  was  elected  a  demy 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  and  fellow  in  July,  1776. 
He  was  appointed  college  librarian  in  1781,  senior  proc- 
tor in  1783,  junior  dean  of  arts  in  1784  and  1785,  was 
made  bachelor  of  divinity  July  15,  1786,  and  college 
bursar  in  1791.  He  became  president  of  Magdalen 
College,  April  11,  1791,  which  position  he  retained  until 
his  death  (Dec.  22,  1854).  In  1810  he  became  rector 
of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  wliere  he  retired  for  rest  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  His  works  were  distin- 
guished by  profound  scholarship  and  great  critical  acu- 
men. His  works  are:  Platonis  Euthydemas  et  Gorgias, 
etc.  (Oxf.  1784, 8vo)  -.—Reliquue  Sacrce  (1814-18,4  vols.; 
later  ed.  1846-48,  5  vols.)  : — Bishop  Burnet's  Histoi-y  of 
his  Own  Time  (1823,  6  vols.  8vo),  annotated. — Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Roux  -  Lavergne,  Pierre  Celestin,  a  French 
writer,  who  ilied  Feb.  16,  1874,  was  for  some  time  etlitor 
of  the  Univers.  When  quite  advanced  in  age,  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and  for  many  years  labored  as  professor 
of  theology  at  the  seminary  in  Nismes.  He  died  at 
Rennes  as  member  of  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  De  la 
Philosophie  de  VHistoire  (1850):  —  Philosophia  juxta 
Divi  Thomce  Dogmata  (1850-59).  See  the  Literarischer 
Handweiser,  1874,  p.  176,      (B.  P.) 

Row  Heresy.  In  1831,  Mr.  Campbell,  minister 
of  Row,  Scotland,  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  holding,  among  other  errors,  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal pardon,  and  a  peculiar  view  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Sandemanians  (q.  v.)  On 
some  other  points  his  views  touched  those  of  Edward 
Irving,  but  his  doctrines  did  not  spread  to  any  extent. 
In  1856  he  published  the  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  in 
which  he  declares  that  it  was  not  a  satisfaction,  but 
only  "  an  adequate  repentance,  in  no  sense  substitu- 
tionary," and  that  Christ's  suffering  arose  "from  see- 
ing sin  and  sinners  with  God's  eyes,  and  feeling  in  ref- 
erence to  them  with  God's  heart." — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cy- 
clop, s.  V. 

RoTW,  John  (1),  a  Scottish  divine,  was  born  near 
Sterling  about  1526.  He  was  agent  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  at  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  afterwards  became 
a  Protestant  minister.  He  died  in  1580.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  ministers  who  composed  the  Scottish  Confes- 
sion and  First  Book  of  Discipline. 

Row,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  son  of 
John  Row  the  reformer,  was  born  at  Perth  in  1568. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
minister  of  Carnock,  Fifeshire,  from  1592  till  1644.  His 
death  took  place  in  1646.  He  wrote  The  Historic  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  (1558-1637),  which,  after  lying  in"  MS. 
for  more  than  200  years,  has  recently  been  twice  pri- 
vately printed,  together  with  a  continuation  by  his  sons 
to  1639  (Edinb.  Maitland  Club,  1842,  2  vols.  4to;  2d  ed. 
ibid.  Wodrow  Society,  1842,  4to). 

Ro"W,  John  (3),  a  Presbyterian  divine  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  born  at  Carnock  about  1598,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Aberdeen  in  1631,  and  in  1644  he  was  chosen  mod- 
erator of  the  Provincial  Assembly  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
a  Covenanter  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1652  became  prin- 
cipal of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  resigned  in  1661, 
He  was  subsequently  a  schoolmaster  in  Aberdeen,  but 
spent  his  last  years  in  retirement  in  the  parish  of  Ki- 
nellar,  near  Aberdeen.  He  was  noted — and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  father  and  grandfather — for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language.  His 
death  took  place  about  1672.     He  published,  Ihhraicce 
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Lingua  TnstituHones  (Glasg.  1634,  Vlmo) -.^Xibias  He- 
braica  seu  Vocubtilarium.  etc.  (1644,  l'2rao): — Evxapta- 
Tia  BamXiKi),  etc.  (Abredon.  1660,  4t()).  See  AUibone, 
iJict.  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  Authors,  s.  v. 

Rowan,  Arthur  Blennerhassett,  D.D.,  an 
Irish  divine,  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  curate  of 
Blennerville,  subsequently  archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  rector 
of  Kilgobbin  and  Balinooher,  and  surrogate  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  He  died  at 
Belmont,  Kerry,  Ireland,  Aug.  12,  1861.  Among  his 
publications  are,  Romanism  in  the  Church,  etc.  ( 1847, 
8vo) : — iVewman's  Popular  Fallacies  Considered  (Dub- 
lin, 1852,  8vo) : — Casuistry  and  Conscience  (18.54,  8vo): 
— besides  Sermons  and  Sketches,  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rowan,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  1787.  After  having 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1804,  he  studied  theology 
with  Drs.  J.  H.  Meyer  and  Jeremiah  Romeyn,  and  then 
entered  the  ministry  in  1806.  He  was  a  popular  preach- 
er of  the  Reformed  Church  settled  in  the  then  suburb- 
an village  of  Greenwich,  now  in  Bleecker  Street,  New 
York.  His  labors  were  much  blessed,  until  difficulties 
arose  which  led  to  his  leaving  the  denomination  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Chrystie  Street  in  1819.  Here  he  ministered  until 
1825,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  American  Society 
for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews.  He  visited 
Europe  in  this  behalf,  and  was  an  efficient  officer.  His 
fine  pulpit  abilities  and  winning  manners  made  him 
many  warm  friends,  and  great  success  attended  his  pas- 
toral labors.  But  his  trials  were  oppressive,  and  over- 
clouded his  work  sadly.  He  died  in  1835,  chastened  in 
spirit,  in  firm  -laith,  and  leaving  rich  testimonies  for  the 
grace  that  supported  him.  See  Corwin,  Mcmuul  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  p.  192,      (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rcwbotham,  John,  an  English  clergyman  of  Up- 
minster.  Essex,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  He  wrote, 
Preciousness  of  Christ  to  Believers  (Lond,  1647,  r2mo)  : 
— Exposition  of  the  Canticles  (ibid.  1651, 4to) : — Mystery 
of  the  Two  Witnesses  Unveiled  (ibid.  1654,  r2mo): — Dis- 
quisitio  in  Hypolhesin  Baxterianani  de  Foedere  Gratim 
ah  Initio,  etc.  (ibid.  1694-98,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rowe,  Elizabeth,  an  Englishwoman  noted  for 
her  personal  accomplishments  and  elegant  writings,  was 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Singer,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
and  was  born  at  Ilchester,  Somersetshire,  in  1674.  She 
was  very  charitable,  freely  distributing  to  those  in  need. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1737.  Among  her  published 
works  are,  Friendship  in  Death  (1728)  : — Devout  Exer- 
cises of  the  Heart,  in  Meditation,  etc.  (1738,  8vo;  Phila. 
1850,  24mo)  •.—Miscellaneous  Works  (1739,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Rcwe,  John,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  born 
at  Tiverton,  f^ngland,  in  1627.  He  was  educated  at  New 
Inn  Hall.  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Corpus 
Christi  College.  He  became  preacher  at  Witney  and 
Tiverton,  and,  in  1654,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1662 
he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  and  afterwards  had  a 
congregation  in  Bartholomew  Close,  London.  He  wrote, 
Heavenly-mindedness  and Earthly-inindedness(\&i2, 2  pts. 
12mo) : — Saints'  Temptations  (1674, 1675, 8vo) : — Eman- 
uel (1680,  8vo)  ■.—Sermons,  etc. 

Rowe,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
in  1793.  He  became  a  bookseller,  but  graduated  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1826.  In  1833  he  was  made 
vicar  of  Crediton  and  perpetual  curate  of  Fostbury,  St. 
Luke,  which  offices  he  held  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished. Appeal  to  the  Ritbric  (Lond.  1841,  small  8vo) : — 
Church  Psalm-book  (several  editions)  : — also  Panorama 
of  Plymouth,  and  Pei-amhulations  in  the  Forest  of  Dart- 
moor (Plymouth,  1848,  8vo). 

RoTve,  "We.sley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
coiial  Cluirch,  was  born  near  Frankfort,  Ross  Co.,  O., 


April  4,  1809.  He  made  a  formal  profession  of  religion 
and  imited  with  the  Church  in  his  nineteenth  year.  In 
1832  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1834  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference,  in  which, 
and  in  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  he  labored  until  with- 
in a  few  days  of  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1862.  See  3Iinutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  185. 

RoTwites,  the  name  applied  to  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Campl^ell,  of  Riiw,  Scotland.     See  Row  Hei!ESY. 

Rowland,  Daniel,  an  eminent  Welsh  divine, 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Leinster  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  centur\'.  He  published  Eight  Sermons,  etc. 
(Lond.  1774,  r2mo)  : — Three  Sermons  (1778, 12mo). 

Rowland,  Henry  Augustus,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Sept.  19, 1804. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  was  a  relative  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823, 
finished  his  theological  course  at  Andover  Seminar}'  in 
1827,  was  licensed  by  the  Hampden  Association,  and  or- 
dained by  the  New  York  Presbytery  Nov.  24,  1830.  He 
began  his  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N,  C.  In  1834  he  became  pastor  of  Pearl 
Street  Church,  New  York;  in  1843,  of  the  Church  at 
Honesdale,  Pa. ;  and  in  1856  accepted  a  call  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Sept.  4, 1859. 
Dr.  Rowland  was  a  successful  pastor  and  an  earnest,  elo- 
quent preacher.  He  labored  efficiently  with  his  pen, 
and  in  the  pulpit,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  for  more  than  one  third  of  a  century. 
He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  wrote  much  for  the  peri- 
odical press;  also  several  volumes,  viz.:  On  the  Common 
Maxims  of  Infidelity  (1850,  Vlmo):—The  Path  of  Life 
(1851,  18mo)  -.—Light  in  the  Dark  Valley  (1852,  24mo) : 
— The  Way  of  Peace  (1853,  16mo) : — Tracts  on  Chi-is- 
tian  Baptism:  —  The  Elect  Saved  by  Faith: — and  A 
Conversation  on  Decrees  and  Free  Agency.  Also  many 
single  sermons  and  articles  in  the  New  York  Evangelist, 
New  York  Observer,  etc.  See  Memorial  of  the  Life  and 
Services  of  the  late  Henry  A .  Rmvland,  D.D. ;  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  163.     (J,  L.  S.) 

RoTwland,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  England,  was  born  in  Man- 
chester in  1792.  He  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in 
1813,  and  continued  to  labor  until  1850,  when  he  became 
involved  in  the  questions  connected  with  the  Reform 
movement.  Refusing  to  apologize  to  the  Conference 
for  some  of  his  writings,  he  was  at  first  made  supernu- 
merary, and  afterwards  expelled.  He  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan Reformers,  and  preached  among  them  for  several 
years.  He  attended  the  First  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  held  at  Rochdale,  1857, 
and  died  in  1858.  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  V. 

Ro'wra'wa,  one  of  the  eight  Narakas  (q.  v.),  or 
principal  places  of  torment,  in  the  system  of  Buddhism. 

Roy,  Julian  David  le,  a  French  architect  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1728,  and  died  in  1803. 
He  wrote,  Ruines  des  Plus  Beaux  Monumens  de  la  Gi'ece 
(1758,  corrected  1770)  : — Histoire  de  la  Disposition  et  des 
Formes  Dijfh-entes  des  Temples  des  Chretiens: — Observa- 
tions sur  les  Edifices  des  A  nciens  Peuples.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Royaards,  Hkrman  John,  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  beginning  with  1823,  was  born  in  that  city  Oct. 
3,  1794.  In  1818  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology,  and  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Meerkerk,  at  which  place  he  wrote 
a  successfid  prize  essay  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (1821). 
His  special  department  in  the  university  was  that  of 
historical  theology,  to  which  he  added  that  of  Christian 
ethics.  He  aided  in  fomiding  (1839)  the  journal  Ar- 
chiefvoor  Kerkelyke  Geschiedenis,  and  contributed  vari- 
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oiis  very  important  papers  to  its  pages.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  the  Netherlands  engaged  his 
mind  predominantly,  and  lie  rendered  services  of  real 
value  in  its  treatment,  though  almost  a  pioneer  in  that 
field.  In  1842  he  publisheil  a  prize  treatise  entitled 
Jnvoering  en  Vestiying  van  /let  Christendom  in  Nederlaml, 
etc.,  and  subsequently  a  complementary  work  under 
the  title  Geschiedenis  van  ket  Christendom  en  de  Chris- 
telyke  Kerk  in  Nederlaml  gedurende  de  jMiddeneeuwen 
(pt.  i,  1849 :  pt.  ii,  1853).  He  desired  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Keformation  and  of  the  IJoman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  did  not  live  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. He,  however,  rendered  meritorious  service  in  a 
different  direction,  viz.  in  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence, 
having  published  (1834  and  1837)  a  work  on  this  sub- 
ject entitled  Hedendaagsch  Kerkregt  hy  de  Ilervormden 
in  Nederland,  and  having  taken  active  part  in  the  re- 
peated discussions  relating  to  a  concordat  with  the  pa- 
pal chair.  He  also  prepared  a  Ckrestomathia  Patristica 
(pt.  i,  1831 ;  pt.  ii,  1837),  intended  to  aid  in  the  study  of 
the  Church  fathers,  and  a  Compendium  Hist.  Eccl.  Christ. 
for  use  in  academical  instruction.  He  died  Jan.  '2, 1854. 
See  Boumann,  Narratio  de  II.  .1.  Royaards.  in  his  Char- 
ta  Theologice  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1857),  p.  1-90.— Herzog,  Real- 
F.ncyklop.  s.  v. 

Royce,  Lorenzo  D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Sharon,  Vt.,  Oct.  5,  1820.  He  graduated  from  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine,  in  the  class  of  1844,  and  from  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1847. 
He  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
in  Thomaston,  IMe.  His  ministry  was  a  brief  one,  his 
death  occurring  Sept.  3, 1850.  He  was  among  the  most 
liighly  cultivated  young  ministers  of  his  denomination, 
and  had  his  life  been  spared  would  not  have  failed  to 
make  his  mark  deep  on  the  generation  in  which  he 
lived.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Roye,  Gui  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Muret 
about  1345.  He  was  canon  of  Noyon,  and  in  1376  was 
made  bishop  of  Verdun.  He  never  went  to  his  diocese, 
but  remained  with  Gregory  XI,  accompanying  him  to 
Rome,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Clement  VII, 
by  whom  he  was  consecrated.  Resigning  his  see  in 
1379,  he  became  in  succession  administrator  of  the  bish- 
opric of  Dol,  bishop  of  Castres  (1383),  archbishop  of 
Tours,  archbishop  of  Sens  (1385),  and,  finally,  resigning 
all  these,  was  on  the  22d  of  June,  1390,  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  Gui  took  the  part  of  Benedict  XIII. 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Paris  in  1404,  but 
refused  to  join  the  National  Council  of  1406,  which  was 
convened  for  the  extinction  of  the  clerical  privileges 
during  the  schism.  In  1408  he  presided  over  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  at  Rheims,  and  the  next  year  set  out 
for  Italy,  but  was  killed,  during  the  journey,  in  a  quar- 
rel among  his  retainers,  June  8,  1409.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  Doctrinal  de  la  Sapience  (Geneva, 
1478),  which  passed  through  several  editions.  See 
Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  ix ;  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Jiiog.  Genii-ale,  s.  v. 

Royko,  Caspar,  doctor  of  theology,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine  of  Germany,  was  born  -Jan.  1,  1744,  at  Mar- 
burg, in  Steyermark,  and  died  April  20, 1819,  as  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Prague. 
He  is  the  author  of  Einleitung  in  die  christliche  Religions- 
und  Kirchengeschichte  (Prague,  1771): — Synopsis  Histor. 
Religionis  Chi-istianee  Methodo  System.  Adumbrata  (ibid. 
1785) : — Christliche  Religions-  u.  Kirchengeschichte  (ibid. 
1788-95,  4  vols.)  :  —  Geschichte  der  grosxen  allgemeinen 
Kirchenversammlung  zu  Costnitz  (ibid.  1780-96,  4  pts.). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatiir,  i,  529,  541, 
666;  ii,  741;  Niedner.  Lehrbiich  der  christl.  Kirchenge- 
schichte, p.  864.      (B.  P.) 

Ruar,  Martin,  a  learned  German  writer  and  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  born  in  Holstein  in  1588,  and  died 
near  Dantzic  in  1657.  "  His  Epistles  throw  much  light 
on  the  theological  opinions  of  the  age"  (Hallam,  Ut.  of 
Europe^. 


Rubble,  RiBBi-E-woRK,  Rough-walling,  coarse 
walling  constructed  of  rough  stones,  not  large,  but  of 
great  irregularity  both  in  size  and  shape,  and  not  so  flat 
bedded  as  in  rag-work.  In  some  districts  it  is  often 
formed  of  flints:  in  large  buildings,  in  neighborhoods 
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where  better  materials  can  be  obtained  for  the  outer 
face  of  the  walls,  it  is  in  general  onlj-  used  for  the  in- 
side s,  or  backing;  but  in  other  districts  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  walls  is  not  unfrequently  of  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  often  found  to  have  been  plastered  on  both 
sides,  but  sometimes  it  was  onlj'  pointed  externally. — 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  Sir,  the  illustrious  Flemish 
painter,  was  born  at  Siegen,  Germany  (according  to 
some,  at  Cologne),  June  29,  1577.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1587,  he  went  with  his  mother  to  Antwerp, 
where  his  parents  had  formerly  resided.  He  became 
page  to  Marguerite  de  Ligne,  countess  de  Lalaing,  but 
soon  left  her  to  study  art,  chiefly  under  A.  van  Noort 
and  O.  van  Veen  (or  Venius).  In  1600  he  visited  Italy, 
going  first  to  Venice  and  Mantua  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stutly  of  the  pictures 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  In  1605  the  duke  Vin- 
cenzo  Gonzaga  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Phili]) 
III  of  Spain.  Again  visiting  Italy,  he  resided  at  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  painting  many  pictures,  until  1608, 
when,  hearing  of  his  mother's  illness,  he  returned  to  Ant- 
werp. He  was  appointed  court  painter  to  the  archduke 
Albert,  and  married  Isabella  Brant  (or  Brandt)  in  1609. 
When,  ill  1627,  Charles  I  declared  war  against  France, 
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Rubens  was  intrusted  to  negotiate  with  Gerbier,  Charles's 
agent  at  the  Hague.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  Madrid,  and  in  1629  was  ambassador  t<i 
England.  He  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  Holland 
in  1633,  died  May  30, 1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp.  The  pictures  ascribed  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Rubens,  according  to  Smith's  Catalogue 
Raisonne,  number  1800.  They  comprise  history,  por- 
traits, landscapes ;  animal,  fruit,  and  flower  pieces.  The 
finest  are  in  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp — The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  and  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  the 
former  being  generally  considered  his  masterpiece. 
The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  contains  a  noble  altar-piece 
with  wings  representing  The  Virgin  Presenting  a  Splen- 
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did  Robe  to  S/.  Ildefonso : — St.  A  mbrose  Refusing  to  A  d- 
mit  the  Emperor  Theodosius  into  the  Church ;  and  two 
altar-pieces  representing  the  miracles  performed  by  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  See  Waagen,  in 
Kaumer's  Nistorisches  Tasckenbuch  (Leips.  1833;  Lond. 
1840) ;  JMichel,  Rubens  et  VEcole  d'Anvers  (Paris,  1854) ; 
Waagen,  Treasures  of  A  rt  in  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1854- 
57,  4  vols.). 

Riibezahl,  in  Silesian  legend,  was  a  good-natured 
spirit  of  the  Riesengebirge  who  assisted  the  good,  the 
needy,  and  the  wandering  traveller,  but  who  also  teased 
and  punished  the  wicked.  He  was  able  to  assume  any 
form  whatever,  and  appeared  sometimes  as  a  rabbit  run- 
ning between  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  sometimes  as  a 
turtle,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  hawk,  snatching  the 
hat  from  a  sleeper's  head,  and  sometimes  so  confused 
the  senses  that  the  tiles  on  a  roof  seemed  to  be  of  gold, 
or  that  a  person  seemed  to  see  his  own  double,  etc.  lie 
never  carried  his  sport  so  far,  however,  as  to  work  real 
injury  to  his  victim.  The  name  Riibezahl  was  a  nick- 
name, and  greatly  irritated  him ;  but  he  loved  to  be 
called  "The  Lord  of  the  Mountains." — Vollmer,  Wor- 
terb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Rubigo.     See  Robigus. 

Rubino,  Joseph  Carl  Friedrich.  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  philologj'  and  ancient  history,  was 
born  Aug.  15,  1799,  at  Fritzlar,  of  Jewish  parentage. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Gfit- 
tingen,  he  lived  from  1820  to  1831  in  private  at  Cassel, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  time.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Marburg,  and  April  24,  1842,  he  openly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith.  Up  to  his  death,  April  10, 
1864,  he  lectured  at  Marburg,  having  been  invested  sev- 
eral times  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  university.  His 
last  words  were,  "  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor.  iii,  11). 
The  great  veneration  in  which  Rubino  was  held  is  best 
shown  in  Dr.  Grau's  dedication  of  his  work,  Semiten  und 
Tndof/ermanen.  to  his  fatherly  friend  Rubino.  See  Kal- 
kar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  127  ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  auf 
Hoffhunf/,  H,  ii,  52  sq. :  TAlerarischer  Handweiser,  1864, 
p.  .S42 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  179.     (B.  P.) 

Rubrics  (Lat,  rubrica,  from  7-uber,  red),  in  classic 
use,  meant  the  titles  or  headings  of  chapters  in  certain 
law-books,  and  is  derived  from  the  red  color  of  the  ink  in 
'which  these  titles  were  written,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  text.  In  mediieval  and  modern  use  the 
name  is  restricted  to  the  directions  which  are  found  in 
the  service-books  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  ordering  of 
the  several  prayers,  and  the  performance  of  the  some- 
times complicated  ceremonial  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  same  name,  together  with  the  usage 
itself,  is  retained  in  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book  ; 
and  in  all  these,  even  where  the  direction  has  ceased  to 
be  printed  in  red  ink,  the  name  rubric  is  still  retained. 
Where  red  ink  is  not  employed,  the  rubric  is  distin- 
guished from  the  text  by  italics,  or  some  other  variety 
of  print.  In  the  Catholic  Church  a  considerable  con- 
troversy exists  as  to  whether  the  rubrics  of  the  missal, 
the  ritual,  and  the  breviary  are  to  be  considered  pre- 
ceptive or  only  directive — a  question  into  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter.  A  similar  controversy  has  ex- 
isted at  various  times  in  the  Englisii  Church.  The  sci- 
ence of  rubrics  is  with  Catholics  a  special  branch  of 
study,  the  chief  authorities  on  which  are  Gavanti,  Me- 
rati,  Cavalieri,  and  other  more  compendious  writers.— 
Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Rubruquis,  Guifj^aume  he.     See  Ruysbroek. 

Ruby  (only  plur.  ti''^''^B.  peninim ;  once  [Prov.  iii, 
15,  Kotliib]  D''''''2'Q,  penii/iin ;  Sept.  Xi^ni,  or  XiSroi  tto- 
XvTtXiig  ;  Vulg.  cuncta  opes,  cuncta  pretiosissima,  gem- 
nue,  de  ultimis  finibus,  ebor  antiquum),  a  gem  concerning 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  un- 
certainty.    It  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  '-The 


price  of  wisdom  is  above  peninhn"  (Job  xxviii,  18 ;  so 
also  Prov.  iii,  15;  viii,  11 ;  xxxi,  10) ;  "A  multitude  of 
peninim''  (xx,  15).  In  Lam.  iv,  7,  it  is  said,  "  the  Naza- 
rites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk, 
they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  peni7nm."  Eoote 
(Animad.  Sac.  iv,  3),  on  account  of  the  ruddiness  men- 
tioned in  the  last  passage,  supposed  "coral"  to  be  in- 
tended, for  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be  another 
Hebrew  word.  See  Coral.  Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  2023) 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  compares  the  Heb.  iliiD 
with  the  Arab,  panah,  "  a  branch."  Gesenius  (Thesaur. 
s.  v.)  defends  this  argument.  Bochart  (I/ieroz.  iii,  601 ) 
contends  that  the  Hebrew  terra  denotes  pearls,  and  ex- 
plains the  "  ruddiness"  alluded  to  above  by  supposing 
that  the  original  word  ('^"l'*)  signifies  merely  "bright 
in  color,"  or  "  color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This  opinion 
is  supported  liy  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  in  Thren.)  and  oth- 
ers, but  opposed  by  Maurer  {Comment.')  and  Gesenius. 
Certainly  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  land  to  say  that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as 
coral  or  rubies,  unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation, 
who  refers  the  "ruddiuess"  to  the  blood  which  flowed 
in  their  veins.  See  Ruddy.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing that  the  Hebrew  word  is  always  used  in  the  plural, 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  un- 
derstand pearls  to  be  intended.— Smith.     See  Pearl. 

The  ruby  is,  however,  generally  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  word  "IS"!?)  kad-kod',  which  occurs  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  and  Isa.  liv,  12,  where  the  A.  V.  renders 
it  "agate"  (q.  v.).  An  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound 
(kadskadsat)  signifies  "vivid  redness;"  and  as  the  He- 
brew word  may  be  derived  from  a  root  of  like  significa- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  it  denotes  the  Oriental  ruby, 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  vivid  red  color,  and  wiis 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  precious  stones  next 
after  the  diamond.  This  mode  of  identification,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  precarious.  The  Greek  translator  of 
Ezek.  xxvii,  16  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what  it 
meant,  for  he  preserves  the  original  word;  and  although 
the  translator  of  Isa.  liv,  12  hus  jasper  (Gr.  iaspis,  lacr- 
TTic),  he  is  not  regarded  as  an}'  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters when  he  stands  alone.  The  ruby  was  doubtless 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  kad-kod  was  its  name.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  word  ekdach,  tT^pX,  which  from  its  etymology 
should  signify  a  sparkling,  flaming  gem,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  species  of  ruby.  It  occurs  only  in  Isa.  liv,  12; 
hence  the  Sept.  and  A.  Y.  make  it  a  "  carbuncle"  (q.  v.). 
— Kitto. 

The  rub}'  of  mineralogists  is  a  red  sapphire  (q.  v.)  or 
spinel.  It  is  a  gem  highly  prized,  and  only  inferior  in 
value  to  the  diamond.  The  finest  are  the  Oriental, 
which  are  chietiy  brought  from  Ceylon  and  Burmah. 
They  are  foimd  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  ruby,  like 
other  gems,  had  a  host  of  occult  virtues  attributed  to  it 
by  the  Cabalists.  It  was  supposed  to  give  valor  to  the 
soldier  in  battle;  to  decide  and  concentrate  affection; 
to  foretell  evil  by  growing  pale,  and  to  indicate  that  the 
danger  was  past  by  recovering  its  vivid  color.    See  Gksi. 

Ruchat,  Abraham,  a  Swiss  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  born  about  1680.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  at  An- 
bonne,  but  after  1721  taught  belles-lettres  and  philos- 
ophy in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne.  He  died  Sept.  29, 
17.50.  His  principal  works  are,  Grammatica  Ihbraica 
(Ley den,  1707)  : — Abrege  de  rilisioire  Ecclesiast'ique  du 
Pays  de  Vaud  (Berne,  1707)  : — llistoire  de  la  Reforma- 
tion de  la  Suisse  (Geneva,  1740,  6  vols.).  See  Rousset, 
Eloge  de  Ruchat. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene.rale,  s.  v. 

Ruchrath,  Johann,  called  Von  IVesel,  a  German 
reformer,  was  born  at  Oberwesel,  on  the  Rhine,  about 
1410.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Erfurt,  and  after- 
wards preached  at  Worms  for  seventeen  years.  He  was 
accused  of  heresy  and  tried  before  the  Inquisition  in 
1479,  but,  to  escape  death  or  torture,  recanted.  Ruch- 
rath died  in  1481.     He  wrote  a  Treatise  against  Indul- 
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gences,  and  Concerning  the  A  uthorily,  Duty,  and 
Poioer  of  Pastors.  See  Hodgst)n,  RcJ'urmers  and 
Martyrs  (Phila.  1867). 

Ruckersfelder,  August  Fkiedrich,  a 
(lermaii  Orientalist,  who  died  Oct.  15,  1799,  at 
Bremen,  where  lie  retired  in  1753  from  his  posi- 
tion as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  and  Ori- 
ental languages  at  the  gymnasium  in  Deventer, 
is  the  author  of  Dissertatio  Inmig.  Exegetica  ad 
Psalinos  Ixxiii,  21-23  (Deventer,  1755):  —  De- 
scriptio  Codicis  Hebrcei  Manuscripd  Daventri- 
ensis  in  his  Sylloge  Commentationum  et  Obserea- 
tionum  (ibid.  17t!2):  —  Commentur.  Harmon,  in 
1 1 '  Evang.  sec.  Singulor.  Ordinem  Prop?-ium  Dis- 
positum  (being  a  translation  of  M'Knight's  Har- 
viony  of  the  Four  Gospels  [ibid.  1772-79,3  vols.]). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  244, 
280;  ii,  142;  Zuchold.  Z^iW.  J'/ieo^.  p.l093;  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  180.     (Ii.  P.) 

Rudbeck,  John,  a  learned  Swedish  prelate 
and  reformer,  was  born  at  Orebro  about  1580. 
He  was  chaplain  toGustavus  Adolphus,  and  bish- 
opof  Westeras.    His  death  occurred  in  1646.    He 


was  father  of  Olfls  Cor  Olafl   Rinlbprk    Sr    the  ^'^'■°  "''""  ^"<='''"'' ^'"'P' showing  the  "  Ruddeis."   (From  a  paiiit- 
vas  latlier  ol  Ulas  (or  Olat;  ivuabeck,  &r.,  tne        j^g  j^  Herculaueum  representing  the  desertion  of  Ariadne.) 


eminent  anatomist  and  botanist. 

Rudborne  (or  Rodburne),  Thomas,  an  English 
bishop  and  architect,  was  a  native  of  Hertfordshire.  He 
studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Henry  V  previous  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
He  received  the  prebend  of  Horton,  Salisbury,  the  liv- 
ing of  East  Deping,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury.  He  served  the  ofKce  of  proctor  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  elected  chancellor.  In  1426  he  was 
warden  of  Merton  College,  resigning  the  next  year.  In 
1433  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and 
died  about  1442.  The  tower  and  chapel  of  Merton  will 
long  remain  monuments  of  his  skill  and  taste.  He 
wrote,  according  to  Bale,  a  Chronicle,  and  some  Epistles 
ad  Thomam  Waldenem  et  Alios.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Rudd,  John  Churchill,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  24, 1779.  By 
adverse  circumstances  he  was  prevented  from  taking 
a  collegiate  course,  and,  although  brought  up  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  united  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  bishop  Moore,  April  28, 
1805,  and  in  1806  to  priest's  orders  by  the  same  prelate, 
lu  December,  1805,  he  took  charge  of  St.  .John's  Parish, 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  in  Ma}'  following  was  insti- 
tuted its  rector.  Owing  to  ill-health,  he  resigned.  May 
26,  1826,  and  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  took  charge 
of  .St.  Peter's  Church  in  that  city  for  seven  years.  In 
1827  he  was  induced  by  bishop  Hobart  to  commence 
The  Gospel  Messenger,  which  he  continued  to  edit  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  Nov.  15,  1848.  The  following  are 
some  of  Dr.  Rudd's  publications :  Monitorial  Schools 
(1825),  an  address  -.—  The  Resurrection  (1833),  a  sermon  : 
—Christ,  the  Chief  Corner-stone  (1833),  a  sermon: — be- 
sides a  number  of  other  Addresses  and  Sermons.  Dr. 
Kudd  edited  the  Churchman's  Magazine,  several  years 
previous  to  1812.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  v,  501. 

Rudd,  Sayer,  a  minister  of  Walmer,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  published  a 
number  of  Poems,  Sermons,  and  Theological  Treatises, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  his  Essay  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Millennium,  and  Judgment  (Lond.  1734,  8vo).  His 
Prodromus,  or  Observations  on  the  English  Letters,  was 
published  in  17.55  (8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rudder  (TrrfOdXiov,  Acts  xxvii,  20,  strictly  afoot- 


ping  through  the  rudder-port  by  lashings  (ZtvKTi'jpia. 
"bands").  There  were  usually  two  of  these  rudders 
(hence  the  plural),  one  on  each  quarter  of  the  vessel. 
See  Ship. 

Ruddy  CSiiaiS;,  admoni,  reddish;  Sept.  vvppa- 
Kt]Q ;  Vulg.  7-ufus').  Many  interpreters  think  that  the 
word  means  red-haired,  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  an- 
cient versions,  although  ours  understands  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. It  would  then  appear  that  Esau  ((jen.  xxv, 
25)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12;  xxvii,  42)  had  red 
hair,  a  peculiarity  so  uncommon  in  the  East  that  it 
forms  a  particular  distinction,  as  in  the  Scriptural  in- 
stances; but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown,  especially  in 
mountainous  countries.  It  has  been  observed  in  Persia, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  fresh  complexion.  Such  hair 
and  complexion  together  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  beauty  among  the  Jews.  The  personal  characters  of 
Esau  and  David  appear  to  agree  well  with  the  temper- 
ament which  red  hair  ixsually  indicates. — Kitto.  That 
interpretation,  however,  is  by  no  means  established,  and 
the  contempt  of  Goliath  for  David  as  a  j'outh  of  a 
fair,  bright  skin  is  more  probable.  See  David.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  application  of  kindred  words, 
as  addm  (D^X),  in  Lam.  iv,  7,  to  the  Nazarites  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  adorn  (CTN)  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant,  v,  10), 
who  is  immediatelj'  described  as  black-haired  (ver.  11). 

Rudelbach,  Andreas,  a  Danish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1792.  He  became  superintend- 
ent at  Glauchau,  Saxony,  in  1829,  and  died  in  1862. 
He  published  a  number  of  dogmatic  works,  in  which  he 
advocates  the  orthodox  Lutheran  creed. 

Rudenture,  the  moulding,  in  form  like  a  rope  or 
staff,  filling  the  flutings  of  columns,  usuall}*  one  third 
of  the  height.  It  is  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  orna- 
mental. 

Rudes  (uncultivated),  one  of  the  names  given  to 
the  catechumens  in  the  early  Church,  because  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
into  which  the  baptized  or  faithful  were  initiated. 

Riidinger  (also  Riidiger  and  Rudlnger),  Es- 
ROM,  a  German  theologian  and  author,  was  born  at 
Bamberg,  Bavaria,  May  19,  1523.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Joachim  Camerarius  in  his  early  years,  and  subsequently 
(1548)  became  his  son-in-law.  In  1549  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnasium  at  Zwickau,  and  greatly  promoted 


let;  "helm,"  James  iii,  4),  an  oar  (hence  the  English  the  efficiency  of  that  school;  but,  as  his  relations  with 
paddle}  used  by  the  ancients  for  steering  vessels,  being  the  superintendent  became  unpleasant  by  reason  of  his 
l>assed  through  an  eye  or  rowlock  at  the  stern;  when  advocacy  of  the  "necessity  of^  good  works,"  he  gladly 
at  anchor  they  were  unshipped,  and  secured  from  slip-  I  accepted  a  call  to  Wittenberg  in  1557.     In  1562  he  be- 
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came  rector,  and  in  1570  dean,  of  the  theological  faculty 
of  that  university.  13y  this  time  his  peculiar  views  had 
become  known.  He  did  not  acknowledge  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ  in  tlie  sacrament,  nor  a  real  partak- 
ing of  the  les  sacramenii  by  unbelievers.  He  was  com- 
manded to  renounce  such  opinions,  and  was  even  ar- 
rested (1574);  but  he  refused  and  lied,  eventually  es- 
tablishing a  school  among  the  Moravians,  in  connection 
with  whose  curriculum  he  wrought  out  his  valuable 
exposition  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  lie  died  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1591,  though  Altorf  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
place  of  his  decease. 

Rudinger  left  many  works  in  manuscript,  besides 
others  which  were  published.  His  theological  writings 
are  the  following  :  Synesii  Cyrencei  ^ICgyjytii,  seu  de  Pro- 
videntia  Disputatio,  etc.  (Basle,  1557):  —  Exegesis  .  .  . 
de  Ccena  Bom.  (Leipsic  and  Heidelberg,  1575;  the  latter 
edition  naming  Cureus  as  the  author): — Lib7i  Psalmo- 
runi  Puraphrasis  Laiinu: — 'EvSe^iov,  Tunica  Funebris 
ex  Tela  Paradid ad  I>extram  Crucis  Chiisti  (Luke  xxiii, 
43)  : — De  Origine  Ubiquitatis  Pii  et  Eruditi . . .  Tractatio 
(Geneva,  1597),  a  posthumous  work  usually'  credited  to 
him: — De  Jesu  Martyre  Anna  Burgio,  etc.,  in  Miegii 
Monurnenta,  etc.,  ii,  Gl  sq. :  —  De  Fratribus  Orthodox- 
is  in  Bohemia  et  Moravia,  etc.,  in  Camerarius's  Nar- 
ratio  de  Fratr.  Orthod.  Ecclesiis  in  Boh.  (Heidelberg, 
1605).  See  Will,  N Umber gisches  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v., 
and  the  supplementary  volume  to  the  same  work  by 
Nopitsch,  s.  V. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  w 

Rudolph,  St.,  a  monk  of  Fulua  in  the  9th  cen- 
turj',  was  a  pupil  of  Rhabanus  Maurus  (q.  v.),  director  of 
the  convent-school,  and  spiritual  counsellor  and  favorite 
])reacher  to  Louis  II.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works, 
among  which  a  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Fiilda 
(839-«63)  holds  the  tirst  place.  By  direction  of  his  ab- 
bot, Maurus,  he  composed  a  life  of  Lioba,  abbess  of 
Bischofsheim,  which  is  given  in  Surius  and  Mabillon 
{Acta  Ord.  *S'.  Ben.  Sxc.  iii,  2).  A  short  history  of  the 
Saxons,  which  has  been  incorporated  into  Meginhard's 
narrative  of  the  translation  of  St.  Alexander  (comp.  the 
art.  "  Kelicitas  u.  ihre  7  Sohne"  in  Pertz,  ii,  673-681), 
is  also  from  his  pen ;  and  to  this  list  must  be  added  a 
traci  known  by  the  erroneous  title  Vita  B.  Rabani  Ar- 
chiep.  Mogvntiocensis,  given  by  the  Bollandists,  vol.  i, 
Feb.  p.  500;  Mabillon,  Acta  Ord.  S.  Ben.  vol.  iv,  pt.  ii, 
p.  1,  etc.  Canisius  (Lect.  Antiq.  ii,  168,  ed.  Basnage) 
contains  a  letter  of  Ermenrich,  subsequently  abbot  at 
EUwangen,  with  which  he  transmits  to  Rudolph,  his 
former  instructor,  a  life  of  the  priest  St.  Sola  for  im- 
provement. See  Pertz,  i,  338,  339,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Annals  of  Fuldu. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  V. 

Rudolph  (Rudolf  or  Rodolf )  II,  emperor  of 
Gekmany,  eldest  son  of  Maximilian  II,  was  born  in 
1552.  He  was  educated  at  the  Spanish  court  by  the 
Jesuits.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  (October,  1576), 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  gave  all  the  principal  of- 
fices to  the  Catholics.  This  bigotry  and  intolerance  led 
the  Protestants  to  ally  themselves  with  their  coreligion- 
ists in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  France  in  1608,  of  which 
confederation  the  elector-palatine  Frederick  IV  was  the 
head.  Between  1608  and  1611  his  brother  Matthias 
extorted  from  Rudolph  successively  the  sovereignty  of 
Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  etc.  He  died 
without  issue  in  .January,  1612,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Matthias.  Rudolph  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  as- 
trology and  the  occult  sciences,  and  extended  his  pat- 
ronage to  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe.  The  liiidolphine 
Tables  derive  their  name  from  Rud((lp)i,  who  originally 
undertook  to  defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  un- 
dertaking, but  failed  for  want  of  means.  See  Kurtz. 
Geschichte  Oestreichs  unter  Kaiser  Rudolph  (Liiiz,  1821). 

Rudra  (the  bloody  one),  a  Hindu  deity  of  the  Vaidic 
period,  described  in  tlie  Veda  as  the  father  of  the  winds. 
At  a  later  period  he  is  identified  witli  Siva  (q.  v.) 


Rudy,  John,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was  born 
in  Switzerland  in  1791,  and  studied  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Helffenstein  in  I'hiladelphia.  He  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  1821,  and  after 
serving  Christ  in  North  Carolina  for  three  years,  at 
(Juiltbrd  (1821-24),  he  transferred  his  relations  to  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  From  1825  to  1835  he  was 
pastor  at  Germantown,  N.  Y.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  English-speaking  Church  and  peo- 
ple and  came  to  New  York  city  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Germans,  and  in  1838  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Mission  Church  in  Houston  Street, 
where  he  rendered  apostolic  service  until  his  death, 
in  1842.  He  built  up  this  Church  from  a  little  gath- 
ering in  a  hired  hall  to  a  membership  of  300,  and 
secured  the  erection  of  their  commodious  edifice.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  tilled  with  the  Si)irit,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  labors  of  a  New-Testament  evangelist. 
His  distinguishing  traits  were  a  sound  mind,  good  judg- 
ment, untiring  zeal,  and  faithfulness  unto  death.  He 
was  an  efficient  coworker  with  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety in  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  evangelical 
truth  among  the  Germans.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
missionary  service  among  his  countrymen  with  tact 
and  success.  His  last  illness  was  contracted  while  en- 
gaged in  arduous  pastoral  work.      (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rue  {Tn]ynvov\  Vnlg.  ruta)  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Luke  xi,  42:  "But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees! 
for  ye  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and 
pass  over  judgment,"  etc.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Matt, 
xxiii,  23)  dill  (Jivi]^ov,  translated  "  anise")  is  mentioned 
instead  of  rue.  Both  dill  and  rue  were  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  Eastern  countries  in  ancient  times,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  Dioscorides  (iii,  45)  de- 
scribes two  kinds,  Ruta  montana  and  Ruta  ho7-te7)sis ; 
the  latter  of  which  he  says  is  the  best  for  the  table. 
They  are  distinct  species,  and  the  first  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  tlie  north  of  Africa.  The  other  is 
usually  called  Ruta  graveolens,  and  by  some  R.  hortensis, 
which  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  the  kind 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hassel- 
quist  on  Mount  Tabor.  Several  species  grow  wild  in 
Palestine,  but  R.graveolens  is  cultivated  (Tristram,  A^«^ 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  478).  Josephus  speaks  of  a  rue  of 
extraordinary  size  as  growing  at  Machierus  ( War,  vii, 
6,  3).    Rue  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  even  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Pliny  says,  "  Rue  is 
an  herbe  as  medicinaole  as  the  best.  That  of  the  gar- 
den hath  a  broader  leafe,  and  brauncheth  more  than  the 
wild,  which  is  more  hotte,  vehement,  and  rigorous  in  all 
operations ;  also  that  is  it  sowed  usually  in  Februarie, 
when  the  western  wind,  Favonius,  bloweth.  Certes  we 
find  that  in  old  time  rue  was  in  some  great  account,  and 
especiall  reckoning  above  other  hearbs :  for  I  read  in 
auncient  histories,  That  Cornelius  Cethegus,  at  what 
time  as  he  was  chosen  ConsuU  with  Quintius  Flaminius, 
presently  upon  the  said  election,  gave  a  largesse  to  the 
people  of  new  wine,  aromatized  with  rue.  The  tig-tree 
and  rue  are  in  a  great  league  and  amitie,  insomuch  as 
this  herb,  sow  and  set  it  where  you  will,  in  no  place 
prospereth  better  than  under  that  tree;  for  planted  it 
may  be  of  a  slip  in  spring"  (Holland's  Pliiiy,  xix,  8). 
That  it  was  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  diet,  and  as  a 
condiment,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Apicius,  as  no- 
ticed by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordinary  than 
the  fondness  of  some  Eastern  nations  for  assafoetida  as 
a  seasoning  to  food  (see  Columela,  R.  Rust,  xii,  7,  5). 
That  one  kind  was  cultivated  by  the  Israelites  is  evi- 
dent from  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  Pharisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they  neg- 
lected the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Kosenmiiller 
states  that  in  the  Talmud  {Shebiioth,  ix,  1)  the  rue  is  in- 
deed mentioned  among  kitchen  herbs  (asparagus  por- 
tulacce  et  co?-iandro) :  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  there 
expressly  stated  that  it  is  tithe- free,  it  being  one  of 
those  herbs  which  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  established  in  the  Talmud.  Cel- 
sius long  previously  observed  with  reference  to  this  fact 
tliat  in  making  rue  free  from  tithes  they  show  how  far 
they  have  left  their  ancestors'  customs;  by  which,  as 
(iod's  Word  assures  us,  it  was  tithed  {Hierobot.  ii,  253). 
See  Beckman,  Ad  Antiq.  Curyst.  p.  69  sq. — Kitto. 

Rue  is  a  small  shrub  with  a  bushy  stem,  bark  gray 
towards  the  base,  with  doubly  pinnated  leaves  of  a  deep 
dark  green,  and  yellowish  flowers.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  peculiar  and  very  powerful  odor,  and  its  juice  is 
so  acrid  that  if  not  diluted  it  would  blister  the  skin. 
Notwithstanding  this  coarseness,  it  was  popular  with 
the  ancients,  and  it  is  still  prized  in  the  East.  The 
Egyptians  have  a  proverb,  "  The  presents  of  our  friends 
come  on  leaves  of  rue,"  meaning  that  they  derive  a 
l)leasant  perfume  from  the  good-will  of  the  sender,  and 
just  as  verbena  and  mignonette  are  grown  in  our  win- 
dows, the  Turks  and  Arabs  keep  pots  of  rue  in  their 
drawing-rooms  (Burckhardt,  A  rahic  Proverbs,  p.  695). 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  valued  not  only 
as  tonic  and  medicinal,  but  a  special  efficacy  was  as- 
cribed to  it  as  a  safeguard  from  serpents  (Pliny,  Bist. 
Nat.  XX,  13) — a  popular  belief  embodied  in  the  modern 
Arabic  phrase,  "More  hatefid  than  is  the  scent  of  rue 
to  serpents."  In  the  Middle  Ages  of  I^lurope  it  acquired 
a  certain  sacredness  from  small  bunches  of  it  being  used 
by  the  priests  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  people  (Bur- 
nett, Useful  Plants,  vol.  i),  and  it  is  called  "  herb  of 
grace"  by  Shakespeare  {Richard  II,  iii,  4). — Fairbairn. 

Rue,  Charles  de  la,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  born 
at  Corbie,  Picardy,  in  1684  (5).  He  became  very  learn- 
ed in  the  (jlreek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  died  in  1739. 
He  published  three  vohunes  of  the  Works  of  Origen 
(1733-39),  and  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  born  in 
1707,  published  the  fourth  volume  in  1759. 

Ruechat,  Abraham,  a  theologian  and  historical 
writer  of  Switzerland,  was  born  Sept.  15. 1678,  at  Grand- 
cour,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  He  early  manifested  a 
taste  for  archaeological  and  historical  inquiry,  and  alst) 
great  facilit}'  in  the  acquiring  of  languages,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  apply  for  a  professorship  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in at  Berne  when  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  soon 
afterwards  mastered  English  and  (Jerman,  attending, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  tiie  latter  tongue, 
various  universities,  e.  g.  Berlin  and  Leyden.  On  his 
return  he  was  made  pastor  of  Auboniie  and  RoUe,  then 


professor  of  belles-lettres  and  president  of  the  Upper 
Gymnasium  at  Lausanne  (July,  1721),  and  finaUy  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  same  institution,  which  latter 
station  he  occupied  until  his  death,  Sept.  29,  1750. 

Ruechat  distinguished  himself  chiefly  as  a  historian 
of  the  Church  in  his  native  land.  In  1707  he  published 
an  Abrege  de  I'lfistoire  Eccl.  du  Pays-de-Vaud.  His 
principal  work,  IHsluire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse 
(Geneva,  6  vols.),  appeared  in  1727  and  1728.  It  was 
placed  on  the  Index  at  Rome,  and  was  assailed  by  Jesuit 
priests,  to  whom  Ruechat  replied  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Bibiioth.  Gennanique,  xx,  213.  His 
work  had  been  published  no  farther  than  1537,  the  re- 
mainder not  being  given  to  the  public  until  more  than 
a  century  after  the  first  issue.  The  first  complete  edi- 
tion is  by  Valliemin  (Lausanne  and  Paris,  7  vols.), 
with  Notice  sur  Abraham  Ruechat  appended.  Of  Rue- 
chat's  works  a  number  have  not  yet  been  printed.  The 
list  of  his  printed  works  includes  a  Hebrew  Grammar 
(Leyden,  1707)  : — Examen  de  V Origenisme  (against  M. 
Huber  [q.  v.]):  —  a  translation  of  the  epistles  of  the 
apostolical  fathers  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp 
(1721):  —  a  treatise  on  Bible  weights  and  measures 
(1743) : — and  various  dissertations. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop,  s.  v. 

Ruet,  Francisco  pe  Paula,  a  Spanish  Protestant 
ministerj  was  born  at  Barcelona  in  1826.  When  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
evangelical  truth  under  the  preaching  of  De  Sanctis  at 
Turin,  and  he  at  once  decided  for  the  Protestant  faith. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Gibraltar,  he  at  once  betook 
himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  na- 
tive place  with  that  ardor  and  zeal  which  characterizes 
the  nature  of  the  Spaniard.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  however,  brought  about  his  expulsion 
from  his  countrj'  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  went 
to  Gibraltar,  and  from  that  place  he  labored  for  the 
evangelization  of  his  country  with  great  effect,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  Jlatamoros  to  the  Gospel  truth. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868  once  more 
brought  him  back  to  his  country,  and  from  that  time 
he  labored  at  INIadrid  in  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  brothers  Fliedner,  preaching  at  the  Jesus' 
chapel  in  Calatrava  Street  until  he  died,  Nov.  18, 1878. 
Ruet  was  the  senior  among  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Spain,  and  also  the  first  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
and  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  evangelical  faith.  (B.  P.) 
Ruff,  an  ecclesiastical  garment:  (1)  a  piece  of  plait- 
ed linen  worn  round  the  neck;  (2)  a  falling  collar;  (3) 
an  academical  robe  of  silk  worn  over  the  gown  of  cer- 
tain graduates;  (4)  a  name  sometimes  given  in  the 
17th  century  to  the  hood  or  tippet  worn  by  clerics  in 
Church. 

Ruffinus.     See  Rufinis. 

Ruffner,  Henry,  D.D.,LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  in  what  is  now  Page 
County,  Jan.  19,  1789.  His  father  was  of  (ierman  ori- 
gin, his  mother  of  Swiss.  In  his  early  youth  his  father 
removed  to  Kanawha  County,  Va. ;  and,  schools  being 
very  scarce  in  that  section,  he  was  sent  to  Lewisburg, 
Va.,  to  the  school  of  Rev.  John  McElhenny,  who  was  also 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  While  here  he  was 
hopefully  converted,  and  joined  the  Church.  He  grad- 
uated at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  in  1817, 
studied  theology  with  his  friend  George  A.  Baxter,  D.D., 
and  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1819. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  professor  in  Washington 
College,  and  was  ordained  by  Lexington  Presbytery 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  Timber  Ridge,  Va. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  connection  with  Wash- 
ington College,  he  successively  filled  every  professor's 
chair,  and  was  its  president  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
1848  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  by  reason 
of  ill-health  ;  but  after  a  few  years  of  rest  he  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Maiden,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  till  a  vear  before  his  death,  which 
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occurred  Dec.  17,  1861.  Dr.  RufFner  was  an  untiring 
and  enthusiastic  student  all  his  life.  In  learning  he 
had  few  equals,  and  for  many  years  he  was  probably 
the  most  learned  man  in  tlie  Southern  country,  if  not 
in  the  United  States.  lie  was  always  an  instructive 
preacher;  at  times  his  eloquence  was  overpowering, 
iiis  manner  always  demanding  attention.  He  was  the 
author  o(  Judith  Bensaddi  (a  romance)  : — The  Fathers 
(if  the  Desert  (2  vols.): — The  Predestinmian: — also  a 
nu.nber  oi Pamphlets  and  A  ddresses.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
JJist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  202;  A^.  Amer.  Rev.  xlv,  241  ; 
South.  Lit.  Mess,  iv,  792;  Review  of  Duyclciiik^s  Cyclop, 
of  A  mer.  Lit.  p.  28 ;  Amer.  Annual  Cyclop.  1861,  p.  5-15. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Ruffo,  Dionigi  Fabrizio,  an  Italian  cardinal 
and  general,  was  born  at  Naples  (or  Calabria)  about 
1744.  He  raised  in  Calabria  the  Army  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  a  large  body  of  royalists  which,  under  his  com- 
mand, expelled  the  French  and  the  republicans  from 
the  country  in  1799  and  restored  king  Ferdinand  IV  to 
the  throne.  A  number  of  republican  chiefs  taken  by 
him  at  Naples,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  king.     He  died  in  1827. 

Ruffo,  Luigi,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Naples, 
was  born  at  San  Onofrio,  Calabria,  Aug.  25,  1750.  He 
was  made  cardinal -priest,  and  in  1801  archbishop  of 
Naples.  On  the  accession  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne,  Ruffo  was  exiled,  and  remained  in  Rome  till  1815, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  Under 
Ferdinand  IV  he  was  director  of  the  university,  but 
was  replaced  by  Rosini,  bishop  of  Pozzuoli.  Ruffo  died 
at  Rome  Nov.  17,  1832. — Hoefer,  Noui\  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  V. 

Rufina,  aS'^,  a  Christian  martyr,  under  Valerian,  at 
Rome.  Her  suitor,  to  avoid  danger,  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, and  endeavored  to  dissuade  Rufina  from  her  pro- 
fession. She  remained  steadfast,  and  her  suitor,  finding 
her  unyielding,  informed  against  her  and  occasioned  her 
arrest.  Although  tortured  several  times,  she  remained 
inflexible,  and  was  beheaded  A.D.  257. 

Rufinus  Tyrannius,  monk,  presbyter,  the  friend, 
and  later  the  adversary,  of  Jerome,  was  born  at  Concor- 
dia, Italy,  about  A.D.  330.  Forty  years  later  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity  at  Aquileia  and  became  a 
monk,  in  which  character  he  visited  the  East  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  monastic  institution  as  found 
in  the  Nitrian  desert  and  elsewhere.  He  witnessed  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Valens,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he  endured  any  of 
the  troubles  of  martyrdom.  In  378  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  company  with  Mclania,  a  strict  ascetic  and  friend 
of  Jerome,  and  was  made  presbyter  by  the  bishop  John 
of  Jerusalem  in  390.  The  breaking-out  of  the  Origen- 
istic  controversy  (q.  v.)  soon  afterwards  destroyed  his 
friendship  with  Jerome,  the  latter  taking  sides  against 
that  father.  In  397  Rufinus,  again  accompanied  by  Me- 
lania,  who  shared  his  views,  journeyed  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  bishop  Siricius;  but  he 
was  summoned  before  Anastasius,  the  succeeding  bish- 
op, to  answer  for  his  Origenistic  errors.  He  sent  a 
written  defence  from  Aquileia,  but  was  formallj'  con- 
demned in  399.  Subseiiueutly  the  incursions  of  the 
Goths  under  Alaric  compelled  him  to  flee.  He  died  in 
410  in  Sicily,  while  on  the  way  to  Palestine.  The  theo- 
locical  importance  of  Rufinus  arises  from  his  having 
brought  the  writings  of  the  (Jreeks  within  the  reach  of 
the  Western  Church.  He  translated  the  Church  Histo- 
ry of  Eusel)ius  in  response  to  the  wish  of  bishop  Chro- 
matins of  Afjuileia,  though  taking  rather  arbitrary  lib- 
erties with  the  text  (comp.  Vales,  on  P^useb. ;  Huetius, 
J)e  Claris  Interpretibus,  p.  202;  Kimmel,  I)e  Riifino  Ens. 
Interprete  [1838]),  and  continued  the  history  to  the 
reign  of  Tiieodosius  the  Great,  the  continuation  being 
afterwards  translated  into  (ireek.  He  also  wrote  a  Vita; 
Patrum  A'.  Ilistur.  Kremitica  for  bishop  Patronius  of 
Cologia,  who  furnished  the  material  and  was  long  con- 


sidered to  be  the  author,  though  many  attributed  the 
work  to  Jerome  instead.  Rufinus's  translation  of  Ori- 
gen  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
father,  but  was  not  impartially  done,  and  gave  rise  to 
acrimonious  disputes  with  Jerome,  against  whom  he 
now  wrote  his  two  books  known  as  Invectivce.  His  ex- 
position of  the  Apostles'  Creed  deserves  mention  also. 
It  was  composed  at  the  request  of  bishop  Laurentius, 
was  much  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  impor- 
tant to  the  history  of  doctrines.  Several  other  works 
once  credited  to  him  are  now  rejected  as  spurious.  The 
chief  edition  of  his  writings  is  by  Vallarsi  (Verona, 
1745).  The  Chinch  History  was  first  printed  at  Basle 
in  1544,  but  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  Carmelite 
Peter  Th.  Oacciari,  and  published  in  1740.  See  Fonta- 
nini.  Hist.  lAt.  A  quileiens ;  De  Rubeis  [F.  J.  Maria],  Afo- 
nitm.  Eccl.  A  qvil.  (Arg.  1740) ;  De  Rufina.  (Ven.  1754) ; 
Marzunnitti,  E.  H.  de  Tyr.  Riif.  Fide  et  Religione  (Patav. 
1835) ;  Schrockh,  x,  121  sq. :  Neander,  Ch.  Bisf.vo\.  i. — 
Herzog,  Real-EncyMop.  s.  v. 

Ru'fus  (Lat.  for  red,  Graecized  'Fov<poQ)  is  mention- 
ed in  Mark  xv,  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of 
Simon  the  Cyreuffian,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear 
the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  waj-  to  Golgotha  (Luke  xxiii, 
26).  A.D.  29.  As  the  evangelist  informs  his  readers 
who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  were  better  known  than  the  father  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Christians  where  Mark  lived.  Again,  in  Rom. 
xvi,  13,  the  apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he  des- 
ignates as  "elect  in  the  Lord"  (tKKtKTov  iv  Kvpiq)), 
and  whose  mother  he  gracefully  recognises  as  having 
earned  a  mother's  claim  upon  himself  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness shown  to  him.  A.  D.  55.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Rufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whom 
IMark  refers;  and  in  that  case,  as  Mark  wrote  his  gos- 
pel in  all  probabilitj'  at  Rome,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  describe  to  his  readers  the  father  (who,  since 
the  mother  was  at  Rome,  while  he,  apparently,  was  not 
there,  may  have  died  or  have  come  later  to  that  city), 
from  his  relationship  to  two  well-known  members  of 
the  same  community.  It  is  some  proof  at  least  of  the 
early  existence  of  this  view  that  in  the  A  eta  A  ndrea>  et 
Petri  both  Rufus  and  Alexander  appear  as  companions 
of  Peter  in  Rome.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  same  per- 
son is  meant  in  the  two  passages,  we  have  before  us  an 
interesting  group  of  believers — a  father  (for  we  can 
hardljf  doubt  that  Simon  became  a  Christian,  if  he  was 
not  alreadj'  such,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion),  a  moth- 
er, and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  family.  Yet  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  uncommon 
name  (Wettstein,  Nor.  Test,  i,  634);  and  possibly,  there- 
fore, IMark  and  Paul  may  have  had  in  view  different  in- 
dividuals.— Smith.  The  name  is  Roman,  but  the  man 
was  probably  of  Hebrew  origin.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  eventually  to 
have  had  charge  of  the  Church  at  Thebes. 

Rugen,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  prince  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  children  of  the  moon,  father  of  the 
Birmaseenes,  and  grandfather  of  the  Pradibes. 

Rugger,  Pkospek  (originally  Salomo  Me'ir  ben-Mo- 
ses), a  Jewish  scholar,  was  born  at  Novara  in  1006.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  already  known  as  a  good 
Hebraist,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  rabbi  at  Jerusa- 
lem. On  June  25, 1G64,  he  joined  the  Christian  Church 
and  received  the  name  Prosper  Ruggeriiis.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  While  yet  a  member  of  the 
synagogue  he  wrote,  Tin^m  rmu,  on  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  which  was  to  take  place  in  1676: — a  com- 
mentary on  Pirke  Shiru  :  —  a  biography  of  Joseph 
Karo,  Joseph  della  Rena,  and  Nahaman  Kathofa.  'J'he 
works  which  he  wrote  after  his  conversion  are  still  in 
manuscript.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  .Tud.  iii,  180;  Delitzsch, 
Kitnst,  Wissenschaft  n.  Judenthum,  p.  297 ;  Jbcher,  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexicon,  iii,  379,  s.  v.  "Mei'r  ben-Mose  Novara." 
(B.  P.) 

Ruggles,  Henry  Ed^vin,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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ter,  was  born  at  Newburj-,  Vt.,  Nov.  27,  1822.  He  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1845. 
He  spent  a  year  in  teaching  the  classics  at  Lyndon,  Vt., 
and  also  at  Hoosic  Falls,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  entered  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y.,  where  in  due  course  of  time  he 
graduated,  and  was  appointed  city  missionary  in  New 
York.  At  the  end  of  his  service  in  this  field  he  went 
South,  and  was  appointed  stated  supply  over  a  Church 
in  St.  Louis,  ]Mo.,  which  position  he  occupied  for  one 
year,  and  was  ordained  with  a  view  of  becoming  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Thence  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Eaton  village,  where  he  remain- 
ed but  one  year  on  account  of  sickness,  which  obliged 
him  to  return  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
24,  185G.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rviggles,  Williairj,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  educator, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1797,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1820. 
Shortly  after  graduating,  he  went  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Columbian  College  in  1822, 
his  name  being  retained  in  the  list  of  its  faculty  for 
forty-five  years.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy  in  1827,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  marked  ability  and  suc- 
cess till  1859,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  political  economy.  He  discontinued  ac- 
tive service  after  1873.  During  four  interims  he  was 
the  acting  president  of  the  college.  He  died  Sept.  10, 
1877. 

Prof.  Ruggles  was  a  most  generous  giver  to  the  be- 
nevolent organizations  of  the  denomination  (the  Bap- 
tist) with  which  he  sympathized.  "His  relations  with 
some  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Burmah  had  led 
him  to  take  particular  interest  in  their  labors.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  Karen  Theological  School 
established  by  the  late  Dr.  Binney,  who  had  been  his 
associate  in  Washington.  In  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, after  certain  personal  bequests,  he  bestowed  his 
estate  upon  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  the  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society,  with  a  residuary  provis- 
ion for  the  college  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  his 
entire  active  life."     (J.  C.  S.) 

Rugi'wit,  in  Wendish  mythology,  was  a  war-god 
of  the  ancient  Rugians,  and  presumably  the  same  as 
Kuretvit,  since  the  latter  is  represented  in  a  similar 
character  (at  Karenz,  on  the  island  of  Riigen).  Fre- 
quent colossal  statues  of  stone  or  wood  were  erected  to 
him  in  the  different  towns,  in  which  he  appeared  as  a 
being  having  seven  faces  on  a  single  head,  and  as  bear- 
ing a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  while  seven  other  swords 
were  suspended  from  his  person.  The  swallow  appears 
to  have  been  sacred  to  him,  since  that  bird  was  allowed 
to  build  its  nests  in  the  eyes,  months,  and  other  lines 
of  the  different  faces,  and  also  in  the  folds  of  the  scarlet 
cloth  in  which  the  god  was  usually  enveloped  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  access  to  his  person.  At  Khetra 
an  image  of  this  god  was  found  which  was  almost  na- 
ked and  had  six  heads,  four  male  and  two  female,  be- 
sides the  head  of  a  lion  on  the  breast.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  twofold  deits',  representing  both  Rugiwit 
and  Karewit,is  set  forth  in  this  image;  but  the  two  are 
but  a  single  god  of  war. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol. 
s.  V. 

Ruha'mah  [some  Ru'IiamaK]  (Heb.  Ruchamah', 
t^'CXV^,  finding  mercy;  part,  of  DH"i,  to  he  merciful; 
Sept.  translates  tXfr;/t(n'?;,  and  so  Vidg.  misericordiam 
conseciit(i),  a  figurative  title  of  Israel.  When  God  di- 
rected Hosea  to  prophesy  against  the  wickedness  of  Is- 
rael and  .ludah,  he  commanded  him  to  take  to  wife  a 
harlot,  the  symbol  of  idolatry,  the  spiritual  harlotrv  of 
the  Jews;  and  of  her  were  born  a  daughter,  named, 
after  (iod's  direction,  Lo-ruhamah,  "Not  obtaining 
mercy,"  and  a  son  named  Lo-ammi,  "Not  my  people" 
(Hosea  i,  6,  9).     Israel  is  represented  by  Lo-ruhamah, 
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Judah  by  Lo-ammi.  Perhaps  Israel  is  typified  by  the 
female  because  that  kingdom  was  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  and  the  more  completely  overthrown;  and  Judah 
by  the  male  because  from  Judah  the  Messiah  was  to  de- 
scend according  to  the  flesh.  Subsequently  Hosea  says 
(ii,  1),  "  Sav  ye  unto  your  brethren,  Ammi  [my  peo- 
ple] ;  and  to  your  sisters,  Ruhamah"  [  having  obtained 
mercy],  thus  promising  God's  reconciliation  to  the  peo- 
ple on  their  repenting  and  seeking  him;  saying  that 
he  will  have  mercy,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  thus 
indicating  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  after 
much  affliction.  As  the  promises  of  grace  to  the  ob- 
stinate Jews  are  transferred  meanwhile  to  the  believing 
Christians,  Peter  applied  them  to  the  Gentile  proselytes, 
to  whom  he  addresses  his  first  epistle,  telling  them  that 
in  time  past  they  "  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the 
people  of  (Jod,  which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now 
have  obtained  mercy"  (1  Pet.  ii,  10).  Paul  also  dis- 
tinctly applies  the  prophecy  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but 
to  the  Gentiles:  "That  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy . . .  even  on  us,  whom 
he  hath  caUed,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. As  he  saith  also  in  Osec,  I  will  call  them  my 
people  which  were  not  my  people,  and  her  beloved 
which  was  not  beloved"  (Rom.  ix,  23-25).  The  word- 
ing in  Hosea  (i,  2)  indicates  the  admission  of  the  Gen- 
tiles into  the  participation  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Jews.  In  the  first  instance,  in  the  threats  against  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  it  is  a  son,  Lo-ammi,  and  a  daughter, 
Lo-ruhamah.  When  the  promises  are  given,  the  plural 
number  is  used;  then  it  is  brethren  and  sisters:  not  Jew 
only,  but  Jew  and  Gentile.     See  Lo-uuhamah. 

Ruhmani,  in  Hindfl  mythology,  was  the  first  con- 
sort of  the  god  Vishnu  in  the  incarnation  of  Krishna. 

Ruin.  The  words  used  in  the  Hebrew  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  are  very  expressive.  The  ruin  of  a 
city  by  dilapidation,  separating  all  its  stones:  Isa.  xxv, 
2,  "Thou  hast  made  of  a  fenced  city  a  ruin"  (or  separa- 
tion, "^^3"C  ;  so  of  a  country,  Isa.  xxiii,  13;  n32"C,  Isa. 
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xvii,  1;  ri^3*2,  Ezek.  xiii,  13;  xxvii,  27).  Euin  of 
strongholds  by  breaking  them  up :  Psa.  Ixxxix,  40, 
'•Thou  liast  brought  his  strongholds  to  ruin"  (i.  e.  to  a 
breaking,  nplTC).  This  word  elsewliere  means  terror, 
and  expresses  the  alarm  attendant  on  the  taking  of  a 
fortified  place.  Demolished  structures:  Ezek.  xxxvi, 
35,  36  (the  root  is  D^n,  to  tear  down,  as  in  Amos  ix, 
11;  like  KaTaaKanrm,  Acts  xv,  16;  but  in  Luke  vi,  49, 
it  is  piiy^a,  a  tearing). 

Figuratively,  ruin,  a  fall,  or  stumbling,  from  some 
cause  of,  or  temptation  to,  sin :  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23, 
"  They  [the  gods  of  Damascus]  were  the  ruin  (ilVi^D'C, 
a  stumbling-block)  of  him  [Ahaz]  and  of  all  Israel;" 
so  bl^aaia,  Ezek.  xviii,  30;  xxi,  15.  Ruin,  destruc- 
tion :  Prov.  xxiv,  22, "  Their  calamity  shall  rise  sud- 
denly;  who  knoweth  the  ruin  (T^B,  destrudion)  of  them 
both?"  Ruin,  a  cause  for  repentance:  xxvi,  28,  "A 
flattering  mouth  worketh  ruin"  (iin'T''a,  contrition  or 
repentance). 

Ruinart,  Thiekre,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  and  a  learned  writer  of  martyrological  and 
historical  works,  was  born  at  Riieims  in  1657,  and  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Maur  in  the  abbey  St.  Faron,  at 
Meaux,  in  1674.  He  was  sent  to  the  abbey  St.  Pierre 
at  Corbie,  to  study  philosophy  and  theology,  and  while 
there  was  chosen  to  assist  Mabillon  (q.  v.)  because  of 
his  interest  in  Christian  archaeology.  He  travelled  for 
literary  purposes  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ami  afterwards 
to  Champagne,  and,  in  consequence  of  exposure,  de- 
stroyed his  health.  He  died  Sept.  27, 1709.  His  works 
are,  .4  eta  Primorum  Martyrum,  etc.  (Par.  1689,  2  vols.)  ; 
improved  and  accompanied  with  a  brief  Life  of  the  au- 
thor, in  a  posthumous  edition  (Amst.  1713).  The  work 
contains,  among  otlier  things,  a  refutation  of  Dodwell's 
opinion  that  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first  three 
centuries  was  inconsiderable  : — Hist.  Vandal.  Persecutio- 
nix  (Par.  1694),  in  two  parts,  only  the  first  of  which  was 
entirely  composed  by  him: — Gregor.  Episc.  Turonensis 
Opera  Omnia  (ibid.  1699),  preceded  by  the  Annales 
Francorum,  and  containing  the  additions  of  Fredegard 
and  others.  This  work  was  admitted  by  Dom  Bouquet 
into  his  collection  of  the  historical  works  of  France: — 
Acta  SS.  0.  Benedict.  (1701,  2  vols.),  by  Mabillon  and 
himself,  embracing  the  6th  century  of  the  order: — An 
Apologie  de  la  Mission  de  St.  Maur  (ibid.  1702),  designed 
to  prove  that  Benedict  of  Nursia  and  St.  Maur  of  Gan- 
feuil,  founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  IMaur,  were  one  and  the 
same  person : — In  defence  of  Mabillon  he  wrote  Feci. 
Paris.  Vindicaia  adv.  R.  P.  Barth.  Gernion.,  etc.  (ibid. 
1706-12) : — He  also  wrote  in  honor  of  his  master  a  Vie 
de  D.  Jean  Mabillon  (ibid.  1709),  and  issued  a  second 
edition  of  that  author's  De  Re  Diplomatica.  Ruinart's 
Iter  Literai'ium  in  Alsaiiam  et  Lotharingiam ;  Disqui- 
sitio  Hist,  de  Pallio  Archiepiscopali;  and  Beati  Urbani 
Papm  II  Vita  appeared  after  the  author's  death.  See 
Tassin,  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  Congreg.  de  A'/.  Maur. — Herzog, 
Real-Fncyklop.  s.  v. 

Ruis'wick,  IIerjian,  a  Hollander  who  was  found 
guilty  of  circulating  grossly  heretical  doctrines  of  the 
Manicha3an  type  at  about  the  close  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  apprehended 
in  1499,  but  again  liberated  after  he  had  recanted.  He, 
however,  renewed  the  effort  to  introduce  his  views,  was 
accused  and  tried  before  the  inquisitor  Jacob  of  Hoog- 
straten,  and  died  at  the  Hague  by  fire  A.D.  1512.  He 
was  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  created 
angels,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  hell, 
and  with  asserting  that  matter  is  coeternal  with  God. 
He  taught  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  (Jod;  that 
Moses  did  not  receive  the  law  from  (Jod;  that  the  Bible 
in  both  Testaments  is  simply  a  fable  and  a  series  of 
falsehoods,  etc.  See  Feller,  Did.  /List.;  Ross  [.\lex.], 
Der  Welt  Gottesdienste,  \\  439 ;  A  llgem.  Encyklopddie,  by 
Ersch  u.GrLiber,s.  V. — Wet/.ir  u.\\\lte,  A'/rc/dWi-Lea-.s.  v. 


Ruiz,  Juan,  archpresbyter  of  Hita,  in  Spain,  prob- 
ably flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XI.  He 
is  known  to  have  been  imprisoned  by  the  bishop  of 
Toledo  about  1333  for  his  zeal  in  attacking  the  laxity 
of  discipline  and  worldly  manners  of  the  clergy.  The 
most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Guadalajara  and  Hita.  He 
wrote  a  humorous  poem  describing  his  adventures, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  measures,  containing 
hymns,  pastoral  poems,  and  epilogues,  in  the  confusion 
of  which  the  original  plan  of  the  work  is  entirely  lost. 
The  style  of  this  work  has  been  compared  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  Chaucer.  See  Ticknor,  History  of 
Spanish  Literature;  Puj-maigre,  Zes  Vienx  Auteurs  Cus- 
tillans. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rukmini  {golden),  the  name  of  an  avatar  of 
Lakshui,who  under  this  form  was  the  favorite  wife  of 
Krishna,  an  avatar  of  Vishnu.     See  Avatar. 

Ruland,  Anton,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  born  at  Wtirzburg  in  1809, 
where  he  also  received  holy  orders  in  1832.  Having 
labored  for  some  time  at  Kitzingen,  he  was  called  in 

1836  as  librarian  of  the  Wtirzburg  LTniversity,  but  in 

1837  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Arnstein.  For  thirteen 
years  he  labored  in  this  place,  when,  in  1850,  he  was  re- 
called to  Wiirzburg  as  first  librarian.  From  1848  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  January  8,  1874,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bavarian  House  of  Representatives.  He 
wrote  :  Pradischer  Unterricht  zum  erstmaligen  Empfang 
der  heiligen  Communion  (2d  ed.  Wurzburg,  1866).  See 
the  lAterarischer  Hundweiser,  1872,  p.  161 ;  1874,  p.  48, 
(B.  P.) 

Rule  the  Choir,  the  duty  of  the  precentor  as  di- 
rector of  the  musical  services  on  greater  doubles,  and 
of  the  hebdomadar^'  on  simple  feasts.  The  choir  was 
ruled  for  the  invitatory  on  Sundays,  doubles,  feasts  of 
nine  lections,  and  other  principal  feasts.  Canons  present 
at  the  service  were  said  to  keep  choir. — Walcott,  Sac. 
A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Rule  of  Faith.     See  Faith,  Rule  of. 

Rule,  Gilbert,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  sub- 
principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1651.  He 
afterwards  became  curate  of  Alnwick,  Northumberland, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  about  1703.  He  published,  the 
Rational  Defence  of  Nonconformity  (1689, 4to) : — Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1691,  4to):— TAe  Cy- 
prianick  Bishop,  etc.  (1696,  4to) : — Good  Old  Way  (1697, 
4to) : — Presbyterian  Goveimment,  etc.  See  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s,  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop).  Bi- 
bliog.  s.  v. 

Ruler  OF  the  Feast.     See  Architriclinus, 

RULER  OF  THE  Synagogue.     See  Archisynago- 

GUS. 

Ruling  Elders.  Among  Presbyterian  churches 
there  are  generally  two  classes  of  elders — teaching  and 
ruling  elders.    See  Elder;  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ru'mah  {Ueh.Rmnah',  tT^^l^,  high;  Sept.'Pou^a; 
Vulg.  Ruma;  Josephus,  'A[3ntiiia,  Ant.  x,  5,  2),  a  city 
named  only  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  36  as  the  home  of  Pedai- 
ah,  father  of  Jehoiakini's  mother,  Zebudah,  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  Arumah  (Judges  ix,  41),  which  is 
identified  by  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  158)  with  the  modern 
Ramin,  two  miles  west  of  Samaria.  See  Arujiah.  Jo- 
sephus mentions  a  Rumah  in  (ialilee  {War,  ii,  7,  21). 
Others  with  less  probability  regard  this  as  identical 
with  Dinnah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  moinitains  of  Ju- 
dah,  near  Hebron  (Josli.  xv,  52),  not  far  distant  from 
Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another  of  Josiah's  wives, 

Riimeliu,  Georg  Burkhard,  a  German  divine, 
was  born  in  1680  at  Tubingen,  where,  also,  he  studied, 
and  was  made  magister  in  1699.  In  1706  he  labored  as 
pastor  at  Ober-Owisheim,  in  1707  as  deacon  at  Unter- 
Owisheim,  and  from  1735  initil  his  death  (Jan,  29, 1746) 
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fie  was  pastor  at  Waltdorff,  near  Tubingen.  He  wrote, 
Lexicon  Biblicitm  in  quo  Omnes  quce  V.  T.  leijuntur  Voces, 
Verba  scilicet  ac  Nomina,  etc.,  Recensentur  (Frankf.  171(5) : 
— Lexicon  Critico-sacrum  in  Duus  Partes  Distinctum,  etc. 
(Tubingen,  1730).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  180 ;  Jocher, 
(Jelehrten-Lexicon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Rumilia  (Rumia,  or  Rumina),  in  Roman  my- 
thology, was  the  goddess  of  nursing  mothers,  whose 
otHce  It  was  to  cause  infants  to  readily  receive  their 
nourishment.  She  was  also  supposed  to  have  been 
nurse  to  Komulus  and  Kemus. 

Ruminus,  in  Koman  m^'thology,  was  an  appellative 
oi  Jupiter,  signifying  "the  nourisher."' 

Rumoldus,  St.,  was  a  martyr  and  patron  of  Mech- 
lin. His  life  was  tirst  written  by  tlie  abbot  Theodoric 
about  A.D.  1100,  and  was  based  on  popular  traditions, 
while  the  death  of  Kumoldus  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  year  775.  He  is  represented  as  a  native  of  Sco- 
tia, who  led  a  pious  life  and  resolved  to  convert  the 
heathen.  A  later  addition  to  the  story  makes  him  a 
son  of  king  Uavid  and  a  Sicilian  princess.  He  jour- 
neyed to  Home  and  returned  to  Brabant,  where  he 
gained  many  converts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp, 
Lyra,  and  Mechlin.  Count  Ado  received  him  kindh^ 
It  is  not  certain  tiiat  he  ever  became  a  bishop.  Two 
murderers  surprised  him  while  reciting  the  Psalms,  and 
killed  him  to  obtain  money,  throwing  the  body  into  a 
stream.  Celestial  lights  marked  the  place  where  it  lay, 
and  led  to  its  receiving  honorable  burial,  while  miracles 
before  and  after  death  attested  the  sanctity  of  the  man. 
In  about  1050  a  convent  of  canons  of  St.  Rumoldus  was 
established  at  Mechlin,  and  the  cathedral  in  that  town 
was  dedicated  to  him.  He  is  commemorated  June  1. 
See  Acta  SS.  3im\\,\,  1G9-266;  Gestel,  Hist.  Archiep. 
Mechlin.  {VI 2b);  Uist.Litter.de  la  France,  ix,  338. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rump  (or  rather  tail  [JT'lpN,  ali/dkj)  of  the  Sac- 
rifices. Moses  ordained  that  the  ruinp  and  fat  of  the 
sheep  offered  for  peace-offerings  should  be  given  to  the 
tire  of  the  altar  (Exod.  xxix,  22;  Lev.  iii,  9;  vii,  3; 
viii,  25;  ix,  19).  The  rump  was  esteemed  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  animal,  being  the  fattest  (see  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  i,  491  sq.).  Travellers,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, speak  of  the  rumps  or  tails  of  certain  breeds  of  sheep 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  as  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
(Russell,  -4  leppo,  ii,  147).  Herodotus  says  (iii,  113)  that 
some  may  be  seen  three  cubits,  or  four  feet  and  a  half, 
long ;  they  drag  upon  the  ground ;  and  for  fear  thej' 
should  be  hurt,  or  the  skin  torn,  the  shepherds  put  un- 
der the  tails  of  these  sheep  little  carriages,  which  the 
animals  draw  after  them.  The  pagans  had  also  such 
regard  for  the  rumps  or  tails  that  they  always  made 
them  a  part  of  their  sacrifices  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  24).  In 
the  Description  de  VErpjpte  (Paris,  1820,  large  fol.)  is  in- 
serted a  plate  of  an  Egyptian  ram,  remarkable  for  the 
<'uormous  size  of  the  tail,  the  weight  of  which  exceeded 
forty-four  pounds.     See  Sheep. 

Runcarii,  the  name  of  an  Antinomian  sect  of  the 
Waldenses,  which  is  mentioned  by  Reiner  as  agree- 
ing for  the  most  part  with  the  Paterins,  but  as  holding 
that  no  part  of  the  body  below  the  waist  can  commit 
mortal  sin,  because  such  sin  proceeds  "out  of  the  heart." 
They  probably  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Run- 
calia  or  Runkel.  See  Reiner,  Contr.  Waldeiis.  in  Bibl. 
Max.  Ijujd.  xxv,  26G  sq. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Runcina,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  reaping  of  grain. 

RundeH,  William  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1818.  He 
began  his  labors  in  Canada,  where  his  name  is  still  men- 
tioned with  great  respect.  He  travelled  in  the  itinerant 
ranks  for  thirty  years,  and  was  superaimuated  twenty- 
seven.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Northern  New  York 
Conference  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 


IMexico,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1876.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  187(5,  p.  C5. 

Rundi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
prince  Dritarashtra  and  Kanderi,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  goddess  Maritshi  chose  to  appear  among  meiu  Her 
mother  became  famous  as  having  won  the  love  of  Krish- 
na; but  Rundi  was  not  the  daughter  of  that  god,  hav- 
ing been  born  before  Vishnu  was  incarnated  in  tliat 
form. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v, 

Rundle,  Tiiojias,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Milton  Abbot,  Devonshire,  about 
1686.  In  1702  he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford  —  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  secured  to  him  the  friendship  and  patron- 
age of  the  Talbot  family.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop 
Talbot  in  1718,  in  1720  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  constituted  treasurer  of  the 
church  of  Sarum.  On  Jan.  23,  1721,  he  was  collated  to 
the  first  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral,  but  on  Nov.  12  in 
the  following  year  was  removed  to  the  twelfth  preb- 
end. He  had  also  the  mastership  of  Sherburne  Hos- 
pital (Julj'  5,  1728),  and  became  associate  chaplain  at 
the  palace  in  Durham.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Derry,  in  Ireland,  February,  1734  (or  1735).  and  died  at 
his  palace  in  Dublin,  April  14,  1743.  Of  his  works  we 
have  nothing  except  four  Sermons  (1734-36),  and  The 
Letters  of  the  Late  Thomas  Rundle  to  Mrs.  Burba  San- 
di/s  (Oxf.  1790,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utliors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Runner,  a  word  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.. 
although  "ruiniing"  frequently  does  (usually  as  a  ren- 
dering of  Vni,  7-iits,  rpix^o}.  The  Old  Test,  furnishes 
many  illustrations  of  speed  of  foot.  See  Footmen.  We 
have  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  a  singular  instance  of  Oriental  or  Jewish 
craft  in  Ahimaaz,  who,  it  appears,  was  a  professed  run- 
ner— and  a  very  swift  one,  too — which  one  would  hard- 
ly have  expected  in  the  son  of  the  high-priest.  It  be- 
longs, however,  to  a  simple  state  of  society  that  bodily 
powers  of  any  kind  should  be  highly  valued,  and  exer- 
cised by  the  possessor  of  them  in  the  most  natural  way 
(comp.  Homer's  favorite  epithet  of  "Achilles  swift  of 
foot").  Ahimaaz  was  probably  naturally  swift,  and  so 
became  famous  for  his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii,  27).  So 
we  are  told  of  Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "he  was  as 
light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (ii,  18).  And  that  quick  run- 
ning was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  dig- 
nity and  gravity  of  character  appears  from  what  we 
read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  that  "  he  girded  up  his  loins 
and  ran  before  Ahab  [who  was  in  his  chariot]  to  the  en- 
trance of  Jezreel"  (1  Kings  xviii,  46).  The  kings  of  Is- 
rael had  running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they 
went  in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5),  and 
their  guards  were  called  C^iJ"!,  runners.  It  appears  by 
2  Chron.  xxx,  6, 10,  that  in  Hezekiah's  reign  there  was 
an  establishment  of  running  messengers,  who  were  also 
called  D'^^"i.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  Persian 
l)osts  in  Esth.  iii,  13,  15;  viii,  14,  though  it  appears 
from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the 
service  was  performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The 
Greek  name,  borrowed  from  tlie  Persian,  was  dyyapoi. 


Ancient  Kmcci-s. 

As  regards  Ahimaaz's  craftiness,  we  read  that  when  Ab- 
salom was  killed  Ijy  Joab  and  his  armor-bearers,  Ahi- 
maaz was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the 
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messenger  to  run  and  carry  the  tidings  to  David. — 
Smith.     See  Post. 

Ill  the  New  Test,  we  have  frequent  reference  to  run- 
ning, in  the  allusions  to  the  Grecian  races  (1  Cor.  ix,  24; 
Heb.  xii,  1;  comp.  Psa.  xix,  5;  Eccles.  ix,  11).  See 
Game, 

Rupert  (or  Ruprecht,  i.  e.  Robert),  St.,  the  apos- 
tle OK  B.vvAKiA.  The  exact  period  in  which  this  per- 
sonage lived  is  not  known,  and  is  the  subject  of  contin- 
ued dispute,  the  limits  being  from  about  A.D.  580  to 
700  sq.  The  authorities  are  the  Salzburg  Chronicles 
from  the  I'ith  to  the  14th  century,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  the  Vita  Pi-imigenia,  composed  about  873  ( see 
Kleinmayr,  Nachr.  voin  Ziistande  d.  Gegend  u.  Stadt 
Juvavia  [Salzb.  1784,  supi)l.  p.  7  sq.  ]),  the  so-called 
Congesium  of  bishop  Arno  of  Salzburg,  the  Breves  No- 
titim  of  the  time  of  bishop  Virgil  (died  784),  etc.,  on  the 
other.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  towards  the 
later  date,  according  to  which  Rupert  entered  on  his 
work  of  conversion  in  696,  after  a  beginning  had  already 
been  made  bj'  other  agents.  Concerning  his  life,  it  is 
related  that  he  sprang  from  the  royal  family  of  the 
Franks,  became  bishop  of  Worms,  and  was  invited  by 
dukeTheodo  to  preach  the  cross  in  his  Bavarian  domin- 
ions. Having  consented,  he  was  received  at  Ratisbon 
with  great  solemnity,  and  baptized  the  duke,  many  no- 
bles, and  large  numbers  of  the  common  people.  He  was 
also  permitted  to  select  a  place  for  his  settlement  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose  traversed  the 
land,  everj'where  preaching  the  Gospel:  and  after  a  tem- 
porary experiment  elsewhere,  he  Hnally  chose  the  spot 
covered  by  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  on  the 
Juvavum  (Salzach),  and  there  built  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence, church,  and  convents.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  town  and  diocese  of  Salzburg  (about  A.U.  700), 
which  in  the  time  of  Arno,  the  tenth  successor  of  Ru- 
pert, was  raised  into  a  metropolitan  see.  Rupert  placed 
twelve  pupils  from  Worms  in  the  monastery,  and  as- 
signed the  nunnery  to  the  virgin  Erindrud.  After  fur- 
ther tours  for  preaching,  the  founding  of  other  churches, 
and  the  appointing  of  a  successor,  he  returned  to  his 
jiroper  see  (propria  sedes),  and  there  died  on  Easter- 
Sunday.  So  the  Vita  Primigenia,  though  Arnold  of 
Vochburg  lets  him  die  at  Salzburg.  See  Rudhard,  in 
the  Miinchen.  Gelehrten-Anzeiger,  18.37,  Nos.  196-2"2"2; 
1845,  Nos.  80-83 ;  A  elteste  Gesc'h.  Buyerns  (Hamb.  1841)  ; 
Rettberg,  Kirch.  Gesch.  ii,  193  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Bandb.  d. 
iillgem.  Kirchengesch.  II,  i,  120  sq. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop.  s.  V. 

Rupert,  abbot  OF  Dkutz  (RupertisTuitiessis), 
a  contemporarj'  of  St,  Bernard,  and  in  his  theological  re- 
lation a  mystic,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  the 
exegetical  writers  of  his  time.  Neither  his  country  nor 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  known;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  spent  his  early  years  in  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St.  Laurent  at  Liege  in  preparation  for  a  monastic 
life.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  in  1101  or 
1102,  and  began  his  literary  career  somewhat  later. 
The  earliest  work  from  his  pen,  if  we  disregard  some 
Latin  verses  but  little  known,  is  entitled  De  Divinis 
Officiis,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  explain  the  entire 
symbolism  of  the  public  worship  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding. His  first  exegetical  work  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Moralia  in  Jtibum  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
These  publications  involved  him  in  controversies,  chief 
among  which  was  that  waged  against  the  schools  of 
William  of  Champeaux  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  One  of 
their  adherents  had  advanced  the  idea  in  Rupert's  con- 
vent at  Liege  that  God  willed  the  evil  and  that  Adam 
^*inned  in  accordance  with  (iod's  will.  Rupert  charac- 
terized the  doctrine  as  impious,  and  advocated  instead 
the  Augustinian  (infralapsarian)  view  that  God  sim- 
))ly  permits  the  evil.  Being  protected  by  his  abbot 
IJerengar,  and  after  the  death  of  that  patron  in  1113 
hy  Cuno,  abbot  of  Siegburg,  and  later  bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon, he  resisted  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  body  of 


adherents  belonging  to  those  schools.  He  embodied 
his  views  in  the  treatise  De  Voluntate  Dei,  and  when 
his  opponents  asserted  that  the  idea  of  a  permission  of 
evil  is  destructive  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  omnipotence, 
he  added  the  book  De  Omnipotentia  Dei  (about  1117), 
and  followed  up  his  effort  by  meeting  William  of 
Champeaux  in  a  public  disputation  at  Chalons,  which 
ended  by  leaving  each  disputant  confident  of  the  success 
of  his  cause,  and  exposed  Rupert  to  the  subsequent  ma- 
licious attacks  of  William's  pupils  while  he  lived. 

The  energy  of  Rupert's  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  period  of  ex- 
citing conflict  that  he  issued  the  first  of  his  independent 
exegetical  works,  a  Tractatus  in  Evangelium  Johannis 
(in  14  books).  The  exposition  follows  the  text,  giving 
the  literal  meaning,  reconciling  diflScidties — which  are 
regarded  as  only  apparent — and  frequently  adding  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  The  authority  of  the  fathers 
prevails  everywhere,  and  all  manner  of  dogmatical  ques- 
tions are  woven  into  the  exposition.  A  second,  the  largest 
and  most  original  of  his  exegetical  works — the  Commen- 
tarius  de  Opei'ibus  Sanctm  Trinitatis  (in  42  books) — ap- 
peared in  1117.  Its  purpose  was  to  explain  the  entire 
plan  of  salvation  from  the  beginning  to  its  consumma- 
tion. Its  title  is  derived  from  the  systematic  plan  by 
which  the  dispensation  of  each  Person  in  the  Trinity  is 
distinguished.  The  work  is  dominated  by  the  system- 
atizing tendency  of  Middle -Age  theology,  and  as  it 
lacks  the  advantage  growing  out  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  Scriptures,  is  obliged  to  present 
the  traditional  results  of  earlier  investigations;  but  it 
luxuriates  in  the  use  of  the  unregulated  hermeneutics 
of  the  time  and  in  the  development  of  mj'stical  and 
anagogical  meanings  from  the  Scriptures,  and  thereby 
illustrates  the  qualities  which  distinguish  Rupert  as  a 
theologian,  namely,  the  religious  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  mystic. 

In  1119  Rupert  returned  to  Cuno  of  Siegburg,  and 
would  seem  to  have  formed  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  archbishop  Frederick  of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a  Cojnmentary  on  the  Apocalypse  (in  12  books), 
which  is  peculiar  as  regarding  the  visions  and  state- 
ments of  that  book  as  relating  to  past  experiences  of  the 
Church  from  the  Creation  to  the  times  of  the  New  Test., 
rather  than  as  prophecies  having  reference  to  the  fut- 
ure. His  next  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (in  7  books),  which  expounds  the  book  as  be- 
ing a  prophetical  celebration  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
though  the  execution  of  the  plan  results  instead  in  in- 
spired laudations  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  book  is 
nevertheless  a  witness  to  show  that  the  12th  century  did 
not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  "immaculate  conception." 
A  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Projihets  followed — 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  composition  of  a  work  en- 
titled De  Victoria  Verbi  Dei  (in  13  books),  showing 
how  God  executes  his  counsels,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Satan,  by  an  examination  of  the  Bible  narratives,  the 
mystical  treatment  being  altogether  ignored — but  was 
eventually  completed. 

In  1120  Ru]iert  was  chosen  abbot  of  Deutz,  and  was 
compelled  to  lay  aside  his  pen  to  arrange  difficulties  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  his  convent  and  involving  a 
number  of  actions  at  law  (comp.  Ruperti,  De  Incendio 
Tuitiensi  Liber  Auirus,  cap.  viii,  ix).  He  eventually 
placed  the  management  of  the  secidar  business  of  the 
convent  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  monks,  and  re- 
served for  himself  the  administration  of  discipline  and 
the  spiritual  care  of  his  subordinates.  His  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew  (in  13  books ),  allegorical  through- 
out, appeared  not  earlier  than  1126.  A  work  enti- 
tled J)e  Glorioso  Rege  David  (in  15  books)  appeared 
at  about  the  same  time.  It  is  based  on  the  books 
of  Kings,  and,  like  all  of  Rupert's  writings,  refers  ev- 
erything to  Christ  in  some  form  of  typical  relation. 
He  also  gave  attention  to  practical  subjects,  and  wrote 
De  Regula  Sancti  Benedicti  (in  4  books),  and  an  An- 
nulus  (in  3  books),  written  in  dialogue  form  and  de- 
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signed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  by  proving 
that  the  Messiah  had  appeared.  This  composition  does 
not  appear,  however,  in  editions  of  Rupert's  worlds,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  after  1069,  by  Gerberon,  who 
inchided  it  in  his  edition  of  Anselm's  works.  The  book 
De  Ulorijicutione  Trinitatis  et  Prucesskme  Spiritns  Sancti 
likewise  aims  to  help  the  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  Libei-  Aureus  de  Incendio  'J'uitiensi  commemorates 
a  fire  which  on  the  night  of  Sept.  1, 1128,  destroyed  the 
surroundings  of  Deutz,  but  left  the  convent  and  churcli 
unharmed.  Two  books  De  Meditutione  Mortis  give  evi- 
dence that  the  author  believed  his  end  approaching; 
and  with  a  Commentary  on  Ecclesicistes,  in  which  he  de- 
velops, more  than  in  any  other  work,  the  literal  sense 
alone,  he  brought  his  exegetical  labors  to  a  close.  A 
few  additional  writings,  lives  of  saints,  etc.,  do  not  re- 
quire special  mention.  Kupert  died  peaceably  in  his 
abbey  of  Deutz,  INIarch  4,  1135. 

The  earliest  edition  of  Rupert's  works  was  issued  un- 
der the  direction  of  Cochl»us  at  Cologne  (1526-28; 
enlarged  ed.  ibid.  1577,  3  vols.  fol. ;  again  enlarged,  1602, 
2  vols.;  once  more  enlarged,  Mayence,  1631 ;  the  latter 
edition  reprinted,  but  carelessly',  Paris,  1638).  Separate 
editions  of  particular  works  are  numerous.  The  latest 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Venice  (1751,  4  vols.  fol.). 
See  Gerberon,  Apologia  pro  Ruperto  Tuitiensi  ( Par. 
1669);  'M.SihxWon,  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  torn,  v, 
vi  passim  ;  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  (ibid.  1841), 
xi,  422-587. — Herzog,  Real-Enq/klop.  s.  v. 

Ruperti,  Georg  Alp;xani)er,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Bremervorde  Dec.  19, 1758.  Having 
been  teacher  for  a  number  of  years  at  Stade,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1814,  general  superintendent  of  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  died  March  14,  1839.  He 
wrote,  Symbolm  ad  Interpretationem  Sacri  Codieis  (Giitt. 
1782) -.^Theoloffumena  (Hamb.  1824,  2  vols.) -.—  Theolo- 
(jische  Miscelleii  (ibid.  1816-19,4  vols.) : — Des  h.  Abend- 
tna/ils  urspriiiif/liche  Feier  (Hanover,  1821).  See  Fiirst, 
Hibl.  Jud.  iii,  181 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur, 
i,  13,  16, 195,  454.  868 ;  ii,  743.     (B.  P.) 

Rupitae  (or  Rupitani),  a  name  given  to  the  small 
Douatist  congregation  at  Rome,  from  their  being  driven 
to  shelter  among  the  rocks  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
their  religious  services. 

Rupstein,  J.  G.  E.  Friedrich,  a  German  doctor  of 
theology  and  abbot  of  Loccum,  was  born  Aug.  30,  1794, 
at  Wunsdorf.  From  1813  to  1816  he  studied  at  Gottin- 
gen,  in  1820  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  Neustiidter 
Church  in  Hanover,  in  1822  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  Schlosskirche,  and  in  1825  assessor  of  consistory. 
Ill  1830  he  was  made  court  preacher  and  member  of 
consistory,  in  1832  abbot  of  Loccum,  and  in  1866  first 
member  of  consistory,  and  died  Oct.  7, 1876,  in  Hanover. 
He  published,  Avswahl  von  Predigten  (Hanover,  1832,  2 
vols.) :  —  Z*/-.  H.  Ph.  Sextro  (ibid.  1839),  a  biographv. 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  p.  1 100 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Litei-atur,  ii,  144,  743;  Schneider,  Theologisches 
Jahrbuch,  1878,  p.  227.     (B.  P.) 

Rural  Dean,  a  designation  of  a  class  of  very  an- 
cient officers  of  the  Church,  who,  being  parish  priests, 
executed  the  bishop's  processes,  inspected  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  clergy  and  people  witliin  their  district, 
and  reported  the  same  to  the  bishop.  In  order  that 
they  might  have  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  re- 
spective deaneries,  they  had  power  to  convene  rural 
chapters.  Much  of  their  autiioritj'  at  the  present  day 
rests  on  custom  and  precedent.  Their  duties  and  pow- 
ers vary  in  different  dioceses.     See  Dkan. 

Rural  Deanery,  a  certain  number  of  parishes 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  rural  dean. 

Ruridecanal  Chapter,  a  chapter  consisting  of 
the  parish  priests  of  a  rural  deanery,  assembled  for  con' 
sultation  under  the  presidency  of  a  rural  dean.  These 
chapters  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  were  com- 
monl}'  assembled  in  medieval  times  once  a  year,  at  or 
about  Whitsuntide.     After  the  Reformation  they  were 


seldom  convened,  and  so  for  many  generations  they 
have  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Since  the  Catholic 
revival  in  1830,  they  have  been  restored  in  England 
according  to  ancient  precedent,  and  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  English  dioceses  they  are  now  in  full  working 
order.  English  Roman  Catholics  have  likewise  re- 
stored this  ancient  machinery,  and  now  have  their  own 
ruridecanal  chapters  in  several  Anglo-Roraan  dioceses. 
— See  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  Terms,  s.  v. 

Rush  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  "V.  of  two  Heb. 
words,  both  of  which  are  occasionally  translated  "bul- 
rush" (q.  v.). 

1.  Agmon  ("i'laSX;  Sept.  KplKog,  dvBpaK,  fiiKpocri- 
\og;  Vulg.  drculus,  fervens,  refrenans)  occurs  in  Job  xl, 
26  (A.  V.  xli,  2), "  Canst  thou  put  agmotH'  (A.  V.  "  hook") 
into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile?  again,  in  xl,  12  (A.V.  xli, 
20),  "  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  as  out  of  a  seeth- 
ing-pot  or  agmon"  (A.  V.  "  caldron").  In  Isa.  ix,  14,  it 
is  said  Jehovah  "  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
branch  and  agmon"  (A.  V.  "  rush").  The  agmon  is  men- 
tioned also  as  an  Egj'ptian  plant,  in  a  sentence  similar 
to  the  last,  in  Isa.  xix,  15  (A.  V.  "  rush") ;  while  from 
Iviii,  5  (A.  V.  "  bulrush")  we  learn  that  the  agmon  had 
a  pendulous  panicle.  The  term  is  allied  closely  to  the 
Heb.  agdni  (DJX),  which,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic 
ajam,  denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed  (see  Jer.  Ii,  32, 
for  this  latter  signification).  Again  is  also  considered 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  ii.iZl.,g6me,  the  pa- 
P3'rus  (see  No.  2  below).  Some  have  even  concluded 
that  both  names  indicate  the  same  thing,  and  have 
translated  them  by  Juncus,  or  rush.  The  expression 
"Canst  thou  put  agmon"  into  the  crocodile's  nose? 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  most  probable  in- 
terpretation is  that  which  supposes  allusion  is  made  to 
the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills 
of  fish  in  order  to  carry  them  home ;  but  see  the  com- 
mentaries and  notes  of  Rosenmiiller,  Schultens,  Lee, 
Cary,  Mason  Good,  etc.  The  agmon  of  Job  xli,  20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
"be  burning;"  hence  l\\eferrens  of  the  A^ulg.  Rushes 
were  used  anciently  for  cords  (xli,  2)  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; nevertheless,  they  are  proverbially  without  value. 
Figuratively  the  term  is  used  of  the  least  important 
class  of  people  (Isa.  ix,  14;  xix,  15;  Iviii,  5;  Jer.  Ii,  32). 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the 
agvum,  some  believing  that  the  word  denotes  "  a  rush" 
as  well  as  a  "  reed"  (see  Rosenmiiller  [Bibl.  Bot.  p.  184] 
and  Winer  [Realwortei-b.  ii,  484]).  Celsius  (Hierob.  i, 
465  sq. )  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  Arundo  phrag- 
mites  (now  Phragmites  communis).  That  the  agmon 
denotes  some  specific  plant  is  probable  from  the  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
kaneh  (i^.3p)  is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  in  general. 
Lobo,  in  his  Voyage  d'Abyssinie,  says  the  Red  Sea  was 
seen  to  be  literally  red  only  in  places  where  the  gonemon 
was  abundant.  What  this  herb  is  does  not  elsewhere 
appear.  Forskal  applies  the  name  of  ghobeibe  to  a  spe- 
cies of  arundo,  which  he  considered  closelv  allied  to 
A.  phragmites.  M.  Bove,  in  his  Voyage  Bofaiiique  en 
Egypte,  observed,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile, 
quantities  of  Succharum  ^Fgyptiacum  and  of  A  rundo 
yEgijptiaca,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of  A .  do- 
iMix,  the  cultivated  Spanish  or  Cyprus  reed,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Canna  and  Cana. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  he  found  Poa  cynosuroides 
(the  knsha,  or  cusa,  or  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindus),  which, 
he  says,  serves  "  aux  habitans  pour  faire  des  cordes, 
chauffer  leurs  fours,  et  cuire  des  briques  et  poteries.  Le 
Saccharum  cyliiulricum  est  employe  aux  memes  usages." 
The  Egyptian  species  of  arundo  is  prol)al)ly  the  A .  isiacn 
of  Delile,  which  is  closelv  allied  to  .4 .  phragmites,  and  its 
uses  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
latter.  This  species  is  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ge- 
nus under  the  name  of  phragmites,  so  named  from  being 
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employed  for  making  partitions,  etc.  It  is  about  six 
feet  high,  with  annual  stems,  and  is  abundant  about  the 
banks  of  pools  and  rivers  and  in  marshes.  The  panicle 
of  flowers  is  very  large,  much  subdivided,  a  little  droop- 
ing and  waving  in  the  wind.  The  plant  is  used  for 
thatching,  making  screens,  garden  fences,  etc. ;  when 
split  it  is  made  into  string,  mats,  and  matches.  It  is 
the  gemeines  Rohr  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Canna  or 
Cana  palitstre  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Any  of 
the  species  of  reed  here  enumerated  will  suit  the  differ- 
ent passages  in  which  the  word  agmon  occurs;  but  sev- 
eral species  of  saccharum,  growing  to  a  great  size  in 
moist  situations  and  reed-like  in  appearance,  will  also 
fultil  all  the  conditions  required — as  affording  shelter  for 
the  behemoth  or  hippopotamus,  being  convertible  into 
ropes,  forming  a  contrast  with  their  hollow  stems  to  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  when 
dry  easily  set  on  fire;  and  when  in  flower  their  light 
and  feathery  inflorescence  may  be  bent  down  b}'  the 
slightest  wind  that  blows.     See  Reed. 

2.  Gome  (X?35;  Sept.  TraTtupog,  ^i(Skii>OQ,  i\oq\ 
Vulg.  scirpeus,  scirpus,  jmptyrus,  jiaicus )  is  found  four 
times  in  the  Bible.  ]\Ioses  was  hidden  in  a  vessel  made 
of  the  papyrus  (Exod.  ii,  3 ;  A.  V.  "  bulrushes").  Transit 
boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  material  by  the  Ethi- 
opians (Isa.  xviii,  2;  A.  V.  "bulrushes").  The  gome 
(A.  V.  "rush")  is  mentioned  together  with  kaneh,  the 
usual  generic  term  for  "  a  reed."  in  Isa.  xxxv,  7,  and  in 
Job  viii,  11,  where  it  is  asked,  "Can  the  gome  (A.  V. 
"rush")  grow  without  mire?"  The  name ^d;»«, accord- 
ing to  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii,  138),  is  derived  from  H'Q^,  "  ab- 
sorbere,  bibere,  quia  in  aqua  nascitur,  et  aquara  semper 
imbibit"  (comp.  Lucan,  P/utrs.  iv,  13G).  Though  other 
plants  are  adduced  b\'  translators  and  commentators  as 
the^o;«e  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is  evident  that  only  the  pa- 
pyrus can  be  meant,  and  that  it  is  well  suited  to  all  the 
passages.  Being  in  some  respects  so  obvious,  it  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  all  translators.  Hence,  in  the 
Arabic  version  and  in  theAnnah  of  Eutychius,  the  word 
hurdi,  the  modern  Arab  name  of  the  papyrus,  is  given 
as  the  synonym  of  gome  in  Exod.  ii,  3.  In  Arabic  au- 
thors on  materia  medica  we  find  the  papyrus  mentioned 
under  the  three  heads  of  Fafir,  BincU,  and  Chartds. 
Fa  fir  is  said  to  be  the  Egyptian  name  of  a  kind  o^  hurdi 
(bur-reed)  of  which  paper  (chartu)  is  made;  SMAoiburdi, 
the  word  fa f II  rurs  (evidently  a  corruption  o(  papyrus) 
is  given  as  the  Greek  synonym.  See  Paper-reed. 
(1.)  The  papyrus  is  now  well  known;  it  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  sedges,  or  Cg- 
peracece,  and  is  not  a  rush 
or  bulrush,  as  in  the  A.  V. 
1 1  may  be  seen  growing  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  even  in  tubs  in  the 
hot -houses  of  England, 
and  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  growing  in 
the  shallow  parts  of  the 
Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy, 
thick, and  spreading;  the 
stems  triangular,  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  of 
which  two  or  so  are  usu- 
ally under  water,  thick 
below,  but  tapering  to- 
wards the  ajjex,  and  des- 
titute of  leaves.  The  base 
leaves  are  broad,  straight, 
and  sword  -  shaped,  but 
much  shorter  than  the 
stem.  This  last  is  ter- 
minated by  an  involucel 
of  about  eight  leaves, 
sword-shaped  and  acute, 
much  shorter  than  the 
Capcrua  jMij'i/rus.  many-rayeil  umbel  which 


they  support.  The  secondary  umbels  are  composed  of 
only  three  or  four  short  rays,  with  an  involucel  of  three 
awl-shaped  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  a  short  spike  at 
the  extremity  of  each  ray.  Cassiodorus,  as  quoted  by 
Carpenter,  graphically  described  it  as  it  appears  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile:  "There  rises  to  the  view  this  forest 
without  branches,  this  thicket  without  leaves,  this  har- 
vest of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the  marshes."  It 
is  found  in  stagnant  pools  as  well  as  in  running  streams, 
in  which  latter  case,  according  to  Bruce,  one  of  its  an- 
gles is  always  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream. 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt :  "  Papyrum  nascitur  in 
palustribus  ^Egypti,  aut  quiescentibus  Nili  aquis,  ubi  eva- 
gatie  stagnant"  (Plinj-,  xiii,  11).  Theophrastus,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  described  it  as  growing  not  in  the 
deep  parts,  but  where  the  water  was  of  the  depth  of  two 
cubits  or  even  less.  It  was  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  Egypt  inundated  by  the  Nile,  in  the  Delta — especial- 
ly in  the  Sebennytic  nome — and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Memphis,  etc.  Bv  some  it  was  thought  peculiar  to 
Egypt;  hence  the  Nile  is  called  by  Ovid  "amnis  papy- 
rifer."  So  a  modern  author.  Prosper  Alpinus  {De  Plant. 
^■Eggpti,c.3(}):  "Papyrus,quam  be7-dJEgyptn  nominant, 
est  planta  fluminis  Nili."  Bj'  others  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  native,  also,  of  India,  of  the  Euphrates  near  Baby- 
lon, of  Syria,  and  of  Sicily.  The  genus  cgperus,  indeed, 
to  which  it  is  usually  referred,  abounds  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  large  aquatic  species,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the 
generality  of  observers  to  distinguish  from  one  another; 
but  there  is  no  reason  wh\'  it  should  not  grow  in  the 
waters  of  hot  countries,  as,  for  instance,  near  Babylon  or 
in  India.  In  fact,  modern  botanists  having  divided  the 
genus  cyperus  into  several  genera,  one  of  them  is  called 
papyrus  and  the  original  species  P.  Nilotica.  Of  this 
genus  papyrus  there  are  several  species  in  the  waters 
of  India  (Wight,  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  India, 
"CypereiB,"  p.  88). 

The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt ;  it  grows, 
however,  in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  there  from  the  earliest  times. 
Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iv,  8,  §  4)  says,  "  The  i>apyrus 
grows  also  in  Syria  around  the  lake  in  wliich  the  sweet- 
scented  reed  is  found  from  which  Antigonus  used  to 
make  cordage  for  his  ships."  This  plant  has  been  found 
also  in  a  small  stream  two  miles  nortli  of  Jaffa.  Dr. 
Hooker  believes  it  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Syria. 
It  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  in  Asia.  It  was  seen 
by  lady  Callcott  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of 
papvrus  from  the  lake  of  Thrasymene  {Script.  Herb. 
p.  379). 

(2.)  A  brief  description  of  the  uses  of  this  plant,  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  summed  up 
W  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal,  p.  1207:  "The  plant,  say 
the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by  the  Egyptians,  be- 
fore that  bread  of  corne  was  known  unto  them,  for  their 
food,  and  in  their  time  was  chawed  and  the  sweetnesse 
sucked  forth,  the  rest  being  spit  out;  the  roote  serveth 
them  not  only  for  fewell  to  burne,  but  to  make  many 
sorts  of  vessels  to  use,  for  it  yielded  much  matter  for  the 
purpose.  Papyrus  ipse  (say  they),  that  is  the  stalke, 
is  profitable  to  many  uses,  as  to  make  ships,  and  of  the 
barke  to  weave,  and  make  sailcs,  mats,  carpets,  some 
kinds  of  garments,  and  ropes  also." 

a.  The  lower  part  of  the  papyrus  reed  was  used  as 
food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  "  those  who  wish  to  eat 
the  byblus  dressed  in  the  most  delicate  way  stew  it  in  a 
hot  pan  and  then  eat  it"  (Herod,  ii,  92;  see  also  Theophr. 
Hist.  Plant,  iv,  9).  The  statement  of  Theophrastus  with 
regard  to  the  sweetness  and  flavor  of  the  saji  has  been 
confirmed  by  some  writers.  The  chevalier  Landolina 
made  papyrus  from  the  pith  of  the  plant  whicli,  says 
Heeren  {//istor.  Pes.  Afrir.  Xat.  ii,  350,  note),  "  is  rather 
clearer  than  the  Egyptian;"  but  other  writers  say  the 
stem  is  neither  juicy  nor  agreeable. 
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b.  The  construction  of  papyrus  boats  is  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus.  So  Pliny  (IJist.  Kat.  vi,  24)  :  "  Papyra- 
ceis  navibus  armamentisque  Nili ;"  and  again  (vii,  5G)  : 
'•  Naves  primum  repertas  in  vEgypto  in  Nilo  ex  papyro." 
Plutarch,  as  quoted  by  Rosenmliller,  says,  "Isis  circum- 
navigated the  marshes  in  a  papyrus  wherry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  pieces  of  Osiris's  body.  From 
Ileliodorus's  account  it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians 
made  use  of  similar  boats,  for  he  relates  that  the  Ethi- 
opians passed  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Astaboras;  and 
he  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swift-sailing,  be- 
ing made  of  a  light  material,  and  not  capable  of  carrying 
more  than  two  or  three  men."  Bruce  relates  that  a 
similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  in  Abyssinia  even  in  his 
time,  having  a  keel  of  acacia  wood,  to  which  the  papj'- 
rus  plants,  first  sewed  together,  are  fastened,  being  gath- 
ered up  before  and  behind,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants 
thus  tied  together.  Representations  of  some  Egyptian 
boats  are  given  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible  (ii,  135),  where 
the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  reeds  or  rushes  or  papyrus,  as  in  Egypt,  a  cover- 
ing of  skin  or  bitumen  is  to  be  understood.  Ludolf  (Hist. 
yEthiop.  i,  8)  speaks  of  the  Tzamic  lake  being  navigated 
"  monoxy  lis  lintribus  ex  ty  pha  priecrassa  confertis,"  a  kind 
of  sailing,  he  says,  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  navigators.  Wilkinson  {A  nc.  ^'Egypt.  ii,  96, 
ed.  185-t)  says  that  the  right  of  growing  and  selling  the 
papyrus  plants  belonged  to  the  government,  who  made 
a  profit  by  its  monopoly,  and  thinks  other  species  of  the 
Cyperacem  must  be  understood  as  affording  all  the  vari- 
ous articles — such  as  baskets,  canoes,  sails,  sandals,  etc., 
which  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  real 
papyrus.  Considering  that  Egypt  abounds  in  Cyperacece, 
man\f  kinds  of  which  might  have  served  for  forming 
canoes,  etc.,  it  is  improbable  that  the  papyrus  alone 
should  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  that  the 
true  papyrus  was  used  for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iv,  8,  4), 
Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xiii,  11),  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient 
writers  is  to  be  believed. 

r.  From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the  an- 
cient material  called  papyrus  was  made.  "  Papyri," 
says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "are  of  the  most  remote  Phara- 
onic  periods.  The  mode  of  making  them  was  as  fol- 
lows: the  interior  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  after  the 
rind  had  been  removed,  was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the 
direction  of  their  length ;  and  these  being  laid  on  a  flat 
board  in  succession,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them 
at  right  angles;  and  their  surfaces  being  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  sort  of  glue  and  subjected  to  a  proper  de- 
gree of  pressure  and  well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  com- 
pleted. The  length  of  the  slices  depended,  of  course, 
on  the  breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the 
sheet  on  the  number  of  slices  placed  in  succession  beside 
each  other,  so  that  though  the  breadth  was  limited,  the 
papvrus  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length" 
(Kitto;  Smith).     See  Writing. 

Rush,  Bkn.iamin,  M.D.,  LL.D..  a  distinguished 
American  physician,  was  born  near  Bristol,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  5,  1745.  At  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fin- 
ley,  who  was  subsequently  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. By  him  he  was  prepared  for  college,  and  entered 
the  above-named  institution  under  the  presidency  of 
Ur.  Davies,  and  graduated  in  1760.  The  following  six 
years  he  devoteil  to  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Dr.  John  Rodman,  of  Philadelphia.  To 
perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  medicine,  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  in  the  London  hospitals.  In  1769  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  with  qualifications  seldom  surpassed,  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  not 
long  in  obtaining  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1789,  and  in  1791  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  subsequently 


of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinics,  which  he  held 
during  life,  lie  was  elected  member  of  Congress  in  1776, 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  Middle  Department  of 
the  army,  and  also  physician -general.  lie  resigned 
this  post  in  1778;  and,  after  serving  as  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  retired  from  political  life  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  writings  are  mostly 
on  medical  subjects,  and  were  published  in  five  volumes. 
That  on  mental  diseases,  published  in  1812,  is  especially 
valuable  as  to  its  bearing  on  medical  jurisprudence.  He 
was  an  enlightened  and  practical  Christian,  abounding 
in  every  good  word  and  work.  Dr.  Rush  died  April  18, 
1813.  He  published  numerous  pamphlets  on  moral, 
scientific,  and  social  topics,  for  which  and  other  litera- 
ture, see  Allibone,  iJict.  of  Brit,  and  Ame?\  Authors, 
s.  V.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rushtoii.     See  Rishton. 

Rusk,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Ireland  of  Scottish  parents,  and 
emigrated  to  America  when  twenty-one.  He  was  li- 
censed to  exhort  at  Pleasantville,N.Y.,  became  a  teacher 
in  Irving  Institute  at  Tarrytown,  and  was  by  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  of  that  place  licensed  to  preach.  He 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1851,  and  received  a  supernumerary  relation  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1857.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Cold  Sjjring, 
where  he  died,  April  4,  1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1859. 

Rusk,  John  Y.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  was  born  in  Perry  County,  O.,  Jan.  10, 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, graduating  June  28,  1866;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Uniontown  Quarterly  Conference,  Sept.  15;  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference, 
Sept.  27.     He  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Morris  in 

1868,  and  was  appointed  to  New  Holland,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  25,  1869.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 

1869,  p.  229. 

Rusling,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Epworth,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  May  12, 1788.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
about  seven  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1808,  commenced  preaching  in 
1812,  and  in  1814  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  of  which  he  remained  an  active  mem- 
ber until  his  death,  July  6,  1839.  Mr.  Rusling  estab- 
lished the  first  Methodist  book-store  in  Philadelphia. 
He  published  a  few  Sertnom,  and  Hymns  for  Sunday- 
schools.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Puljnt,  vii, 
551 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rusling,  Sedgwick,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 
April  24,  1799.  He  became  an  exhorter  in  1826,  and 
was  licensed  to  jireach  in  November  of  that  year.  In 
1827  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  He  labored  actively  until  1850,  when  he 
became  supernumerary  because  of  ill-health.  In  1852 
he  resumed  regular  work,  but  in  1855  became  supernu- 
merary again,  filling,  however,  a  vacancy  in  Elizabeth 
City.  He  died  in  Lawrenceville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa..  March 
7, 1876.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  47. 

Rusor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  an  appellative  of 
Pluto,  "the  god  to  whom  everything  returns." 

Russalki,  in  Slavonic  my thology.  were  nymphs  of 
supernatural  beauty,  who  resided  in  brooks,  rivers,  and 
seas.  They  often  bathed  in  some  sparkling  fountain, 
sported  on  the  grass  of  some  sunny  meadow,  swung  to 
and  fro  on  the  waving  trees,  or  combed  their  long  green 
hair,  and  might  then  be  overheard;  but  woe  to  him 
who  should  so  ol)serve  them,  for  they  rarely  gave  their 
love  to  any  favored  swain,  and  he  who  had  once  seen 
them  could  afterwards  discover  no  attractive  features  in 
a  woman  of  earthly  mould. — \ oWm^r,  Worterb.  der  My- 
thol.  s.  v. 
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Russel,  James,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.  C,  about  178G.  He  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1805,  but  located, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  in  1815,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1825. 
Mr.  Russel  had  great  power  in  the  pulpit.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  408. 

Russel,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergj'man,  was 
educated  at  the  Charter  House,  and  thence  was  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1800. 
He  was  ordained  in  1810,  was  head-master  of  the  Char 
ter  House  from  1811  to  1832,  and  canon  of  Canterburj' 
in  1827.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishops- 
gate,  in  1832,  and  secretary  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  Cor- 
jwration  in  1849.  His  death  occurred  in  1863,  He 
published,  Rudiments  of  Latin  :  —  English  Grammu?- 
(Lond.  1832, 18mo),  which  has  run  through  eleven  edi- 
tions:—TAe  Spital  Pulpit  (1833,  Ato) -.—Concio  ad  Cle- 
rum  (1833): — besides  Sermons,  etc. 

Russel,  Michael,  a  Scottish  prelate,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1781,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1806.  He  became  minister  at  Alloa  in 
1808,  and  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Leith,  in  1809,  in  which 
charge  he  continued  during  life.  He  was  made  dean 
of  Edinburgh  in  1831,  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway 
in  1837,  and  died  in  1848.  Kussel  wrote,  Vieiu  of  Edu- 
cation in  Scotland  (1813,  8vo)  :  —  Connection  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  History,  etc.  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo — vols,  i  and 
ii,  1827;  vol.  iii,  1837):  —  Discourses  on  the  Millennium 
(1830, 12mo)  : — History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  (Lond. 
1834,  2  vols.  sm.  8vo) : — besides  several  other  histories. 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Russell,  Alexander,  physician  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  was  born  and  educated  at  Edinburgh. 
After  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  East,  during 
which  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  practice,  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  published  his  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo,  a  valuable  performance,  which  has  been 
translated  into  various  languages.  In  1759  he  was 
elected  physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1770. 

Russell,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Greene  County,  near  Xenia,  O.,  Feb.  29,  1812.  He 
was  earlv  operated  upon  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  he  felt  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  God  opened 
up  a  way  for  him  to  follow  the  desire  of  his  heart.  In 
1833  he  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and  in  1837 
graduated  from  Miami  University.  He  pursued  a  part 
of  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev. 
John  S.  Galloway,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  finished  the 
course  at  Hanover  and  Allegheny  seminaries.  In  1840 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Clifton 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  March  22. 1864.  During  this  pas- 
torate of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Church  in- 
creased greatly  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  erected  a 
large  and  commodious  church  edifice.  ]\Ir.  Kussell  was 
an  active,  faithful  minister  of  the  (iospel.  His  preach- 
ing was  doctrinal  and  practical.  His  sermons  were  rig- 
idly systematic,  formed  after  a  Scripture  model.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  preached  over  3000  times,  and  has  left 
over  1000  written  sermons.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
Almanac,  1865,  p.  116.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Russell,  Robert  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  March  23,  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academy  at  (ireensborough,  and  the 
University  of  Niirth  (Jarolina,  at  Chapel  Hill;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince 
Edward,  Va.,  and  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery  in 
1829.  In  1832  he  labored  for  (Joshen  and  Olney  church- 
es, in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C. ;  in  1834  in  Tuseumbia  and 
Kussellville,  Ala. ;  and  in  1837  he  removed  to  Nanapolia, 
and  was  ordained  in  that  year  by  the  South  Alabama 
Presbytery.     He  was  agent  for  the  American  Bible  So- 


ciety, and  preached  at  Geneva,  Tompkinsville,  London, 
and  Shell  Creek,  and  at  Nanapolia,  near  which  place  he 
died,  April  16, 1867.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  368.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Russell,  Robert  Young,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  April  18, 1800. 
In  1801  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  York  District,  S.  C.  After  acquiring  a  good 
English  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages under  Dr.  Samuel  Wright,  of  Turkey  Creek  ; 
subsequently  taught  school  in  order  to  obtain  pecuni- 
ary means;  and  in  1820  entered  Salem  Academy,  in 
Union  District,  and  thence  went  to  Yorkville,  where  he 
completed  his  academic  course  under  the  care  of  Kev. 
Robert  M.  Davis.  During  this  period  he  had,  from  hon- 
est and  earnest  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  connected 
himself  with  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church ; 
and  in  view  of  the  apparent  necessities  of  this  Churcli, 
then  in  its  infancy,  he  was  induced  to  forego  his  cher- 
ished design  of  completing  his  studies,  and  in  1824  he 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under  Rev.  R.  M.  Da- 
vis. He  was  licensed  by  Yorkville  Presbytery  of  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Jan.  24,  1825,  and 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery,  April  22,  1826.  He 
removed  to  Mount  Tabor,  in  Union  District,  where  he 
taught  school  for  a  time,  and  where  he  organized  a 
Church  to  which  he  preached  for  many  years.  Thence 
he  removed  to  the  bounds  of  Bullock  Creek  Church,  and 
became  pastor  of  that  Church  in  May,  1829,  which  re- 
lation continued  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  died  Nov. 
5,  1866.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  man  of  untiring  zeal  and 
impressive  power  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  had 
the  most  remarkable  success  all  through  his  ministry. 
For  thirty-  years  prior  to  the  union  of  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  the  acknowledged  and  honored  leader  in  that 
branch  of  the  Church  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  He 
loved  this  Church  and  her  peculiar  doctrines,  and  yet 
in  every  endeavor  which  was  made  to  heal  the  breach 
he  gave  his  hearty  approval  and  earnest  aid.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanuc,  1867,  p.  450.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Russia,  one  of  the  largest  empires  of  the  world, 
containing  in  1878  an  area  of  8,500,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  87,800,000  souls,  has  under  its  rule 
about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
still  continues  to  expand  in  Asia.  It  is  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory about  equalled  bj'  the  British  empire,  but  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  anj'  other  country.  Among  the 
Christian  nations  it  is  the  foremost  standard-bearer  of 
the  interests  of  the  Greek  Church,  being  not  only  the 
only  large  state  in  which  this  Church  prevails,  but  con- 
taining within  its  borders  fully  seventy-seven  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  it.  More 
than  any  Catholic  or  Protestant  state,  the  government 
of  Russia  uses  its  political  influence  for  advancing  the 
power  of  its  oflScial  Church  at  home  as  well  as  abroad; 
and  has  recently  not  only  co-operated  in  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  number  of  independent  co- religious 
states  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  is  rapidly  plant- 
ing the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church  among  the  sub- 
jected tribes  of  Asia,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  Russian  empire,  by  its  vast 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  embraces  a  variety  of  re- 
ligions, even  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen.  The  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  other  forms  of  religion  is  deter- 
mined by  Article  40  et  seq.  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Russian  law,  as  follows:  "The  ruling  faith  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire  is  the  Christian  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic 
declaration  of  belief.  Religious  liberty  is  not  only  as- 
sured to  Christians  of  other  denominations,  but  also  to 
Jews,  jNIdhammedans,  and  pagans,  so  that  all  people 
living  in  Russia  may  worship  Ciod  according  to  the  laws 
and  faith  of  their  ancestors."  This  law,  however,  is  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  manner  as  to  mean  that  religious 
liberty  is  assured  only  so  long  as  a  member  of  an  imor- 
thodox  Church  adheres  to  the  faith  iu  which  he  was 
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born ;  but  all  unorthodox  churches  are  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive as  members  proselytes  from  other  churches.  A 
severe  penalty  is  imposed  upon  any  one  who  leaves  a 
Christian  for  a  non-Christian  religion. 

I.  The  Russian  Church. — 1.  Its  Origin  and  Progress. 
^The  Russian  empire  begins  with  the  elevation  in  8f>'2 
of  the  Norman  Ruric  to  the  throne.  At  that  time,  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Russians  was  without  Chris- 
tian churches.  A  Russian  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  apostle  Andrew  had  planted  the  first  cross  at  Kief, 
cannot  be  authenticated.  TertuUian,  Origen,  and  Chrys- 
ostom  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  among  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  and  a  doubtful  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  their  words  that  Christianity  had  also 
made  converts  among  the  Russians  at  this  early  period. 
If  really  any  congregations  were  organized,  thej'  perish- 
ed during  the  migration  of  nations.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  9th  century  patriarch  Ignatius  of  Constantinople 
sent  again  missionaries  to  the  Russians,  and  patriarch 
Photius  praised  them  for  their  enthusiastic  desire  for 
the  Gospel — a  praise  which  was  not  verified  by  subse- 
quent events.  In  955,  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor  (912- 
945)  and  regent  of  Russia  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  Svatoslav,  procured  baptism  for  herself  in  Constan- 
tinople from  the  patriarch  Theophylact,  and  had  her 
name  changed  to  Helena;  but  even  to  the  close  of  her 
life  she  could  enjoy  the  services  of  a  Christian  priest 
only  in  secret.  Her  pious  desire  to  see  her  son  con- 
verted was  not  fulfilled;  but  her  grandson  Vladimir  I 
(980-1014),  called  Isapostolos  (apostle-like),  not  only 
embraced  Christianity  himself  (988),  but  at  once  de- 
cided the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  After 
investigating  the  conflicting  claims  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism,  and  Christianity,  as  represented  by  mis- 
sionaries of  these  various  creeds,  he  was  won  over  by 
the  enthusiastic  accounts  which  his  ambassadors  to 
Constantinople  made  of  the  splendor  of  the  Eastern 
service  in  the  Church  of  Sopliia.  The  people  cried 
when  the  images  of  Feroun  and  other  gods  were  cast 
into  the  Dnieper,  but  without  active  resistance  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  Vladimir  that  the  people  be  bap- 
tized. His  son  Yaroslav  (1019-54)  nearly  completed  the 
conversion  of  the  Russians  who  remained  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  see  of  Constantinople.  A  metropolitan 
see  was  established  at  Kief,  which  was  called  a  second 
Constantinople.  The  fifth  metropolitan,  Hilarion  (1051- 
72),  was  elected  by  order  of  grand -duke  Yaroslav  at 
the  Council  of  Kief  without  the  co-operation  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  A  cave-convent  (Peczera) 
at  Kief  became  in  the  Uth  century  a  famous  seminar_v 
of  the  Russian  clergy  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  Russian 
literature.  Here  the  monk  Nestor  (1056-1111)  wrote 
his  Annals,  the  chief  source  of  information  for  the 
earliest  history  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  practical  strength 
which  it  displayed  so  soon  after  its  establishment,  nat- 
urally attract  the  attention  of  the  Church  historians, 
who  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Church,  at 
its  foundation,  found  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius  into  the  national  Slavonic  language 
ready  for  use.  The  practical  strength  displayed  by  the 
Russian  Church  at  so  early  a  period  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, as  Russia  alone  among  the  European  nations  (un- 
less Spain  and  Hungary  be  counted  exceptions)  was 
Christianized  without  the  agency  of  missionaries,  and 
cliieriy  by  the  direct  example,  influence,  or  command 
of  its  prince.  The  Russian  Church  has  dignified  its 
founder,  prince  Vladimir,  with  the  name  of  saint,  and 
the  same  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  another  prince 
of  the  loth  century,  Alexander  Nevski,  so  called  from  a 
victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  which  he  repulsed 
the  Swedes.  Besides  these  two  saints,  two  other  princes 
are  held  in  high  veneration — the  one,  Yaroslav  (1017), 
for  introcfucing  the  Byzantine  canon  law  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  Christian  education;  the  other,  Vladimir 
Ii,  surnamed  Monomachos,  for  being  a  model  of  a  just 
and  religious  ruler.  Ivan  I  transferred  (1325)  his  resi- 
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dence,  and  with  it  the  primacy  of  the  Russian  Church, 
from  Kief  to  Moscow.  Graduallj'  the  metropolitans  of 
the  Russian  Church  became  independent  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  tlie  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Jonah  was 
appointed  by  the  grand- prince  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
and  recognised  by  a  synod  of  all  the  Russian  bishops 
held  at  Moscow  as  metropolitan  of  Russia.  He  was  the 
first  in  whose  appointment  "the  great  Church"  had  no 
direct  share.  The  metropolitan  of  Moscow  remained, 
however,  in  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  conjointlv  witli 
them  the  metropolitan  Isidor  attended  the  Union  Coun- 
cil of  Florence.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453 
smoothed  the  way  for  an  entire  independence  of  the 
Russian  Church,  which,  however,  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished until  1587.  In  that  j'ear,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah 
of  Constantinople,  while  visiting  Russia  to  obtain  sup- 
port, consented  to  turn  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  into 
a  patriarch  in  the  person  of  Job,  the  patriarchate  of 
Russia  thus  taking,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, the  place  of  the  schismatic  patriarch  of  Rome.  It 
was  further  arranged  that  the  Church  of  Russia  be  gov- 
erned by  four  metropolitans,  six  archbishops,  and  nght 
bishops.  Soon  after,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerusalem,  sixty -five  metropolitans  and  eleven  arch- 
bishops of  the  Byzantine  Church,  declared  their  con- 
currence in  the  independent  organization  of  the  Russian 
Church.  The  Muscovite  patriarchs  continued,  how- 
ever, to  apjily  to  Constantinople  for  confirmation  until 
1657.  Soon  after,  m  1660,  the  Russian  ambassador  re- 
ceived from  patriarch  Dionysius  II  of  Constantinople 
and  the  other  Greek  patriarchs  the  documentary  dec- 
laration that  the  Russian  patriarch  might  in  future  be 
elected  by  his  own  clergy  without  needing  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  Greek  patriarchs.  The  Roman  popes  of  the 
16th  century,  especially  Leo  X,  Clement  VH,  and  Greg- 
ory XIII,  made  renewed  efforts  for  gaining  over  the 
Russian  Church  to  a  union  with  Rome.  When  Ivan 
Vasilivitch  (1533-84)  had  been  defeated  by  the  Poles, 
he  intimated  a  readiness  ( 1581  )  to  unite  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  long  as  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  emperor  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 
Gregory  XIII  sent  the  Jesuit  Possevino  to  the  grand- 
prince,  who  held  a  religious  disputation  with  the  Rus- 
sians, in  which  the  grand -prince  himself  took  part. 
Possevino  was,  in  the  end,  unsuccessful  in  Russia ;  but 
in  those  Russian  provinces  which  fell  with  Lithuania 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  his  efforts  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  metropolitan  Rahoza  of  Kief,  keenly  of- 
fended by  the  patriarchs  Jeremiah  and  Job,  convoked 
the  bishops  of  his  metropolitan  district  to  a  synod  held 
at  Brzesc  (1593),  where  the  union  with  Rome  was  ef- 
fected in  conformit}-  with  the  agreement  which  had 
been  formed  in  Florence,  with  a  great  respect  at  first 
for  old  ancestral  usages.  Clement  VIII  aimounced  the 
union  to  the  Catholic  world  in  his  bull  Magnus  Domi- 
nus  ac  laudahiiis,  and  confirmed  the  metropolitan  in 
the  possession  of  his  traditional  rights  of  jurisdiction 
(1596),  including  the  right  of  confirming  the  bishops  of 
his  metropolitan  diocese;  only  the  metropolitan  him- 
self was  to  apply  to  the  papal  nuncio  in  Poland  for 
confirmation.  For  that  part  of  the  Russian  Church 
which  refused  to  enter  into  the  union  with  Rome,  Peter 
Mogila  was  in  1633  elected  orthodox  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  with  the  ajjprobation  of  king  Vladoslav  IV.  As  a 
bar  against  the  further  advance  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  views,  Mogila  composed  (1642)  a  catechism, 
which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  patriarchs  as  an  ofiicial 
confession  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church. 

Important  innovations  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian 
Church  were  made  by  patriarch  Nikon,  who  has  been 
called  by  a  modern  Church  historian  (Stanley,  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church')  "  the  greatest  character  in  the 
annals  of  the  Russian  hierarchy,"  "  a  Russian  Chrysos- 
tom,"  and  also  "in  coarse  and  homely  proportions  a 
Russian  Luther  and  a  Russian  Wolsey."  The  most  im- 
portant among  the  changes  introduced  by  him  was  tlie 
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revival  of  preaching,  entirely  withont  an  example  in  1 
the  other  Eastern  churches  at  that  time.  Among  the 
innovations  which  he  made  in  the  Kiissian  ritual,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  more  conform  to  that  of  Constantinople, 
were  benedictions  with  tliree  fingers  instead  of  two,  a 
■white  altar-cloth  instead  of  an  embroidered  one,  the 
kissing  of  pictures  to  take  place  only  twice  a  year,  a 
change  in  the  way  of  signing  the  cross,  and  in  the  in- 
flections in  pronouncing  the  Creed.  Many  regarded 
these  changes  as  an  apostasy  from  orthodoxy,  and  re- 
fused to  adopt  them,  but  at  that  time  their  protests  were 
put  down  with  an  iron  hand.  The  man  whose  energy 
introduced  a  new  period  iii  Church  history  was  finally 
himself  deposed  from  his  office.  His  severity  had  ex- 
asperated the  clergy,  his  insolence  had  enraged  the  no- 
bles. In  1667  a  council  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  con- 
vened at  Moscow,  anil  presided  over  by  the  czar,  for- 
mally deprived  him  of  his  office. 

Astill  greater  change  was  introduced  into  the  Rus- 
sian Church  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  civilize  the  Kussian  empire  and  to  raise  it  to  a 
level  with  the  remainder  of  Europe.  While  travelling  in 
Europe,  he  studied  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
systems  of  belief.  He  heard  the  doctrines  and  studied 
the  religious  belief  of  all  the  countries  which  he  passed, 
but  he  concluded  to  remain  a  prince  of  the  Orthodox 
faith.  He  believed,  however,  he  would  be  guilty  of  in- 
gratitude to  the  Most  High  if,  "after  having  reformed 
by  his  gracious  assistance  the  civil  and  military'  order, 
he  were  to  neglect  the  spiritual,"  and  "if  the  Impartial 
Judge  should  require  of  him  an  account  of  the  vast 
trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  he  should  not  be  | 
able  to  give  an  account."  Among  the  practical  reforms 
which  he  introduced  Avere  the  increase  of  schools,  re- 
strictions on  the  growth  of  monasteries,  and  regulations 
respecting  the  monastic  property.  But  by  far  the  most 
radical  change  was  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  permanent  synod,  con- 
sisting of  prelates  presided  over  by  the  emperor  or  his 
secretary.  After  the  death  of  the  eleventh  patriarch, 
Hadrian  (1702),  whose  retrograde  policy  had  greatly 
exasperated  him,  Peter  allowed  his  see  to  remain  va- 
cant, and  transferred  the  admniistration  of  the  patriar- 
chate to  the  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  who  as  exarch  had 
not  the  full  authority  of  the  patriarch,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  all  his  functions.  This  semblance  of 
a  patriarchal  government  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and 
during  this  time  various  changes  were  gradually  car- 
ried through.  Taxes  were  levied  on  the  possessions  of 
cloisters  and  bishops,  the  titles  and  dignities  of  several 
episcopal  sees  which  were  offensive  to  the  czar  were 
abolished,  and  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  in  former 
times  had  been  wholly  unhindered,  was  now  in  many 
respects  restricted.  A  number  of  reformatory  regula- 
tions were  issued  for  the  government  of  the  religious 
orders.  For  the  reform  of  the  secular  clergy  Peter 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  twenty-six  artides  of  Spirit- 
vul  Reffulations,  and  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  he  issued 
a  pastoral  instruction.  After  having  accustomed  in  this 
way  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  an  absolute  submission 
to  his  all-powerful  authority,  Peter  declared  in  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops,  held  in  1720  at  Moscow,  that  a  pa- 
triarch was  neither  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  nor  useful  for  the  State,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  introduce  another  form  of  Church  government 
which  would  be  intermediate  between  the  government 
by  one  person  (the  patriarch)  and  a  general  council, 
since  both  forms  of  Church  government  were  subject  in 
Russia  to  great  inconveniences  and  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  emjiire.  When  some  of 
the  bishops  objected  that  the  patriarchate  of  Kief  and 
of  all  Russia  had  been  erected  with  the  consent  of  the 
Oriental  patriarchs,  Peter  exclaimed,  "  I  am  your  patri- 
arch !"  then,  throwing  down  his  hunting-knife  on  the 
table,  "There  is  your  patriarch!"  The  plan  of  Peter 
was  vigorously  supported  by  Theophanes,  archbishop 
of  Pskov,  and  Demetrius  of  RostofT,  adopted  by  the 


episcopal  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  body  of 
Eastern  patriarchs.  In  the  next  year  (1721),  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  of  Russia  was  instituted,  and  solemn- 
ly opened  by  an  address  of  its  vice-president,  archbish- 
op Theophanes.  Even  those  who  blame  Peter  for  sub- 
jecting a  Church  formerly  enjoying  the  fullest  amount 
of  self-government  to  the  rule  of  the  State  readily  ad- 
mit that  its  first  members  were  the  best  men  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  generally  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  character  and  ability.  While  the  abolition  of  the 
patriarchate  and  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Synod 
fixed  the  position  of  the  Russian  Church  among  the  large 
national  divisions  of  Christianity,  other  measures  led  to 
the  separation  from  it  of  a  large  number  of  ultra-coiiserv- 
atives,  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  small- 
est change  in  the  holy  faith  of  their  forefathers.  Peter 
resolutely  continued  the  work  of  patriarch  Nikon,  and 
as  tlie  latter  had  introduced  many  innovations  from 
Constantinople,  Peter  introduced  new  customs  from  the 
West.  Thus,  on  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  the 
emperor  decreed  that  henceforth  the  year  should  no 
longer  begin  on  the  1st  of  September  and  be  dated  fTom 
the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that  the  Christian  a?ra 
should  be  adopted  and  the  new  year  begin  on  the  1st 
of  January.  Still  more  irritating  for  the  uncompromis- 
ing opponents  of  ecclesiastical  reforms  was  Peter's  en- 
deavor to  assimilate  his  countrymen  to  the  West  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  beard.  The  Eastern  Church  had 
shown  a  strong  attachment  to  the  beard.  Michael  C;e- 
rularius  had  laid  it  down  in  the  11th  century  as  one  of 
the  primary  differences  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Church,  and  "  to  shave  the  beard  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Council  of  Moscow  in  the  17th  century 
as  a  sin  which  even  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  coidd  not 
exjiiate."  So  determined  was  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  this  innovation  that  even  Peter,  with  all  his 
energy,  quailed  before  it.  The  nobles  and  the  gentry, 
after  a  vain  struggle,  had  to  give  way  and  be  shaved; 
but  the  clergy  were  too  strong  for  the  czar,  and  the 
magnificent  beards  which  the  Russian  priests  are  known 
to  wear  to  the  present  day  are  the  expressive  proof  of 
the  ecclesiastical  victory  they  gained  in  this  particular 
over  the  reforming  czar.  The  implacable  enemies  to 
the  reforms  of  Nikon  and  Peter  sullenly  withdrew  from 
the  communion  of  the  Established  Church,  and  under 
the  name  "Raskolniks"  (Separatists),  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  "Starovertzi"  (Old  Believers),  have  contin- 
ued separate  ecclesiastical  organizations  to  the  present 
day. 

The  reigns  of  most  of  the  successors  of  Peter  during 
the  18th  century  have  left  no  marked  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  Church.  None  of  them  contin- 
ued the  work  of  political  reform  with  such  energy  as 
Catharine  II.  She  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  but  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  open  to  the  deist ic  tendencies  of 
Western  Europe  a  road  to  the  National  Church  of  her 
dominions.  During  her  reign,  Ambrose,  the  learned 
archbishop  of  Moscow,  came  to  a  violent  death  (1771) 
by  the  populace  of  that  city  because  he  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  a  miraculous  picture  to  which  the  people 
flocked  in  immense  numbers  at  a  time  of  frightful  pes- 
tilence. See  Ajibrose.  "I  send  you  the  incident," 
wrote  the  empress  Catharine  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Voltaire,  "  that  you  may  record  it  among  your  instances 
of  the  effects  of  fanaticism."  One  of  his  successors  to 
the  see  of  Moscow,  Plato,  has  attained  outside  of  Russia 
a  greater  celebrity  than  any  other  Russian  bishop.  He 
was  the  favorite  both  of  the  civilized  Catharine  II  and 
for  a  time  of  her  savage  son,  Paul,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  was  the  trusted  comforter  of  Alexander  I  in 
the  terrible  year  of  the  French  invasion.  Alexander  I 
made  noble  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  thus  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  National  Church.  Schools  were 
established  on  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  im- 
provements made  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
respect  of  the  ijcopkfor  the  priestly  character  strength- 
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rned  by  exempting  the  priests  from  the  knout.  For  a 
time,  Alexaniler  sliowed  himself  very  favorable  to  tlie 
principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism  ;  and  when  the 
IJritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, Alexander  recpiested  the  society  to  establish  a 
branch  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  labors  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bible  Society  he  took  a  warm  interest.  At  his 
request,  the  Holy  Synod  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  into  Russian,  and  into  almost  all  the  other 
languages  spoken  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  em- 
peror's inclination  towards  Biblical  theology  and  ex- 
perimental religion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  in- 
fluence which  in  181-1  the  pious  and  enthusiastic  baroness 
von  Kriidener  gained  over  him  ;  but  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  the  emperor  yielded  to  the  growing  ecclesi- 
astical opposition  to  the  Bil)le  Society,  and  it  was  final- 
ly abolished  under  Nicholas  I  in  182(5.  In  the  same  year, 
Philaret,  formerly  bishop  of  Reval  and  archbishop  of 
Iver,  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Moscow.  He  has 
been  called  the  most  gifted  and  influential  archbishop 
of  Russia  since  Nikon.  He  revived  in  the  Church  the 
spirit  of  austere  asceticism,  inflamed  the  religious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  in  the  wars  against  the  Moham- 
medan Turks  and  the  Catholic  Poles,  vigorously  aided 
the  emperor  in  preparing  the  abolition  of  Russian  serf- 
dom, and  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  theological 
literature  of  the  Russian  Church.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I,  the  Russian  Church  began  to  make  earnest 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  INIohammedan  and  pagan 
subjects  of  the  vast  empire,  and  inducements  were  held 
out  to  those  who  might  become  converts  to  Christiani- 
ty. The  missionary  zeal  thus  awakened  was  greatly 
strengthened  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  (1825-55), 
when  schemes  were  formed  and  extensively  supported 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  vast  empire 
into  one  language  and  one  religion.  The  Armenian 
Church,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  a 
part  of  the  Persian  territory  bj'  Russia,  saw  the  seat 
of  its  ecclesiastical  head,  the  catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin, 
jilaced  under  Russian  rule,  showed  itself  disinclined  to 
being  incorporated  with  the  Russian  Church ;  but  the 
United  Greeks  of  the  formerly  Polish  provinces,  who 
during  Polish  rule  had  been  induced  to  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  yielded  to  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  Russian  government.  These 
exertions  were  begiui  as  soon  as  Catharine  II  had  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  the  Polish  provinces,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  during  the  reign  of  this  empress 
about  seven  millions  of  United  Greeks  joined  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  Little  was  done  for  this  purpose  during 
the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander  I,  but  Nicholas  I  re- 
sumed these  efforts  with  extraordinary  vigor;  and  in 
1839  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  United  (ireek  Church 
of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia  were  induced  at  the  Syn- 
od of  Polotsk  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  iniiou  with  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  Only  one  United  Greek  diocese — Chelm, 
in  Poland — remained  in  communion  with  Rome  until 
about  1877,  when  the  majority  of  its  priests  and  people 
were  reported  to  have  likewise  been  received  into  the 
Russian  Church.     See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  missions  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  empire 
made  considerable  progress,  and  especially  Innocent, 
archbishop  of  Kamtchatka,  became  a  much-praised  ex- 
ample of  the  revived  missionarj-  spirit  in  the  Russian 
empire,  traversing  to  and  fro  the  long  chain  of  pagan 
islands  between  North-eastern  Asia  and  North-western 
America.  The  reign  of  Alexander  II  (since  1855)  has 
been  prolific  of  important  reforms  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.  Some  of  tliem,  as  the  total  abo- 
lition of  serfdom,  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  have  had  a  considerable  and  favoralde 
reaction  upon  the  progress  of  the  national  Church.  The 
efforts  for  Russifj'ing  the  polyglot  and  |)olyreligious 
tribes  of  the  empire  in  one  tongue  and  one  creed  gained 
in  vigor  and  extent.  The  great  Eastern  war  of  1877 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Russian  bishops  as  a  holy  re- 
ligious  war  for  the   overthrow  of  the  Mohammedan 


power  over  the  Orthodox  Eastern  chtirches  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  made  tlie  Russian  Church  appear 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Oriental  P^astern 
Church.  The  increasing  missionary  zeal  of  the  Church 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  and  founded 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  which  were  prosperous 
beyond  expectation.  In  many  large  cities  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  Russian  priests  were 
appointed  by  the  Russian  government  to  gather  not 
oidy  the  Orthodox  Russians,  but  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  Oriental  Church,  into  permanent  con- 
gregations, and  in  1879  even  a  bishop,  with  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  to  exercise  the 
episcopal  superintendence  over  the  congregations  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  A  strong  desire 
for  establishing  friendly  intercourse  and  relations  with 
other  churches  of  episcopal  constitution  made  itself  felt 
among  many  of  the  most  educated  and  zealous  priests 
and  laymen  of  the  Church,  and  "  societies  for  religious 
enlightenment"  were  formed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
other  cities  which  proclaimed  the  promotion  of  this  in- 
tercourse as  one  of  their  chief  objects.  The  grand-duke 
Constantine.  brother  of  Alexander  II,  is  an  enthusiastic 
patron  of  this  movement  and  the  president  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  society. 

2.  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  Russian  Church. — Although 
the  connection  between  the  Russian  Church  and  the 
other  sections  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  has  for 
some  time  been  severed,  they  have  remained  in  entire 
union  with  regard  to  their  common  doctrine.  Some 
(Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  70)  regard  as  "the 
most  hopeful  feature  of  the  Russian  Church  the  com- 
paratively free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
more  highly  esteemed  and  more  widely  read  there  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church."  Hepworth  Dix- 
on {Free  Russia,  p.  290)  says  that  the  Russians,  next  to 
the  Scotch  and  the  New-Englanders,  are  tlie  greatest 
Bible-readers,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  ten  Russians  can  read  at  all.  Dr.  Pink- 
erton,  an  English  Independent,  who  for  man}'  years 
resided  and  travelled  in  Russia  as  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  takes,  in  his  work  on  Russia 
(London,  1833),  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  '■  for  the  Church  that  permits  every  one 
of  its  members  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  he  understands,  and  acknowledges  this  Word  as 
the  highest  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  on  earth,.is  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  reformer  of  all  superstition."  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  treatise  on  The  Duty  of  Par- 
ish Priests,  which  was  composed  by  archbishop  Konin- 
sky  of  Mohilev,  aided  by  bishop  Sopkofsky  of  Smolensk 
(St.  Petersburg,  1776),  and  on  the  contents  of  which  all 
candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Russian  seminaries 
are  examined,  approaches  more  nearly  the  Protestant 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  life  than  any  deliverance 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  Thus  it  says,  ''AH  the  articles 
of  the  faith  are  contained  in  the  Word  of  God;  that  is, 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  source,  foundation,  and  jierfect  rule, 
both  of  our  faith  and  of  the  good  works  of  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  are  of  great  use,  but 
neither  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  nor  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  to  be  confounded  or  equalled 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  his  commandments"  (see 
Schaft',  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  73). 

Notwithstanding  this  respect  of  the  Russian  Church 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  nev- 
er been  prevailed  upon  to  hold  ecclesiastical  commun- 
ion with  any  other  than  the  several  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  (commonly  called  Greek)  Church. 
An  interesting  attempt  to  establish  intercommunion 
and  co-operation  between  the  Russian  Church  and  some 
Anglican  bishops  was  made  from  1717  to  1723  by  two 
High-Church  English  bishops,  called  Nonjurors  (for 
refusing  to  renounce  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jamta 
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II),  in  connection  with  two  Scottish  bishops.  They 
wrote  to  this  end,  in  October,  1717,  to  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  The  patriarchs,  in  1723, 
sent  their  ultiraatuni,  requiring  as  a  term  of  commun- 
ion absolute  submission  of  the  British  to  all  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  Most  Hoh'  Govern- 
ing Synod"  of  St.  Petersburg  was  more  polite,  and  in 
transmitting  the  ultimatum  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  czar,  "  to  the  most  rever- 
end the  bishops  of  the  remnant  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Great  Britain,  our  brethren  most  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
that  they  should  send  two  delegates  to  Russia  to  hold 
a  friendly  conference,  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
with  two  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Russians,  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  ascertained  what  may  be  yielded 
or  given  up  by  one  or  the  other;  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  or  ought  for  conscience'  sake  to  be  absolute- 
ly denied."  The  conference,  however,  was  never  held, 
for  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  put  an  end  to  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

A  more  serious  attempt  to  effect  intercommunion  be- 
tween the  Anglican  and  Russo-Greek  churches  was  be- 
gun in  1862,  with  the  authority  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  and  the  General  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
session  of  the  latter  held  in  New  York  in  18G2,  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
opening  communication  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
to  collect  authentic  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  general  convention."  Soon  after- 
wards (July  1,  1863)  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pointed a  similar  committee  looking  to  "such  eccle- 
siastical intercommunion  with  the  Orthodox  East  as 
should  enable  the  laity  and  clergy  of  either  Church  to 
join  in  the  sacraments  and  offices  of  the  other  without 
forfeiting  the  communion  of  their  own  Church."  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  likewise  fell  in  with  the 
movement.  These  committees  corresponded  with  each 
other,  and  reported  from  time  to  time  to  their  author- 
ities. Two  Eastern  Church  associations  were  formed, 
one  in  England  and  one  in  America,  for  the  publication 
of  interesting  information  on  the  doctrines  and  worship 
of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  Visits  were  made  to  Rus- 
sia, fraternal  letters  and  courtesies  were  exchanged,  and 
informal  conferences  between  Anglican  and  Russian 
dignitaries  were  held  in  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Moscow.  The  Russians,  however,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (Greek)  Church,  did 
not  show  the  least  disposition  towards  making  any 
concession.  A  number  of  Russian  divines  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Old  Catholic  reunion  conferences  at 
Bonn  in  1874  and  1875;  but  although  the  Anglican  and 
Old  Catholic  theologians  here  surrendered  to  the  Ori- 
entals as  a  peace  -  otfering  the  filioque  of  the  Western 
Creed,  the  Orientals  made  no  concession  on  their  part. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. — In  regard  to  Church  consti- 
tution, the  organization  of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod 
has  established  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
Russian  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  on  the  other. 

(1.)  The  Holy  Synod. — The  members  of  the  synod  are 
partly  priests,  partly  laymen.  All  of  them  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  czar,  who  has  also  the  right  to  dismiss  them 
whenever  he  pleases.  They  meet  at  St.  Petersburg  in  a 
special  part  of  the  large  building  whioli  has  been  erect- 
ed for  the  high  imperial  boards.  At  first  the  synod 
had  twelve  clerical  members,  one  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  four  councillors,  and  four  assessors.  The 
twelfth  member  was  destined  for  the  synodal  office  at 
Moscow.  Three  of  the  twelve  clerical  members  had  to 
be  bishops,  the  others  were  to  belong  to  different  de- 
grees of  the  hierarchy.  It  was,  however,  forbidden  to 
appoint  an  archimandrite  or  protopresbyter  from  any 
diocese  tlie  bishop  of  which  was  a  member  of  the  syn- 
od, as  it  was  feared  that  the  former  might  be  intluenced 
by  their  bishop.  According  to  the  pleasure  of  the  czar, 
the  number  of  the  clerical  members  was,  however,  some- 


times larger,  sometimes  smaller  than  twelve.  No  epis- 
copal see  except  that  of  Grusia  (Tiflis)  confers  ex  offi- 
cio upon  its  occupant  the  right  of  membership  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  but  the  metropolitans  of  St,  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Kief  invariably  belong  to  it.  Some  of 
the  members  are  obliged  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg, 
others  are  absent  members  who  are  invited  only  when 
matters  of  prime  importance  require  the  presence  of  all 
the  members.  The  synod  is  always  presided  over  by 
the  oldest  metropolitan.  The  most  prominent  among 
the  lay  members  is  the  i)rocurator-general  of  the  synod. 
He  represents  the  czar,  makes  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, has  the  right  of  veto,  and  carries  out  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  adopted.  Every  member  of  the 
synod,  before  taking  his  seat,  must  bind  himself  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  discharge  faithfully  tlie  duties  of  his 
office,  to  be  loyal  to  the  czar  and  his  successor,  and  to 
recognise  the  czar  as  the  highest  judge  in  the  synod. 
The  salaries  of  tlie  members  of  the  synod  were  at  first 
paid  from  the  property  of  the  former  patriarchate, 
which  after  its  abolition  was  called  synodal  property. 
At  present  they  receive  a  verj^  moderate  fixed  addition 
to  tlie  salaries  which  they  derive  from  their  regular  ec- 
clesiastical office  (as  archbishops,  bishops,  or  priests). 
The  synod  is  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  receives  his 
orders ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  prelates  and  clergymen 
are  subject  to  the  synod.  Among  the  chief  duties  of 
the  synod  are  to  preserve  purity  of  doctrine,  to  regulate 
divine  service,  and  to  act  as  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal in  all  Church  matters.  The  Synod  has  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  heresies,  to  examine  and  censure 
theological  books;  it  is  entitled  to  prescribe  ceremonies, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  observed.  It  has  to  su- 
perintend all  churches  and  convents,  to  present  to  the 
czar  suitable  candidates  for  the  vacant  positions  of 
archimandrites  and  prelates,  and  to  examine  the  candi- 
dates for  episcopal  sees.  It  may  transfer  bishops  to 
other  sees,  remove  them,  or  send  them  to  a  convent. 
It  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
bishops,  and  receives  the  complaints  of  any  clergyman 
against  his  superiors.  It  lias  the  right  in  doubtful  cases 
to  give  instruction  to  the  prelates;  but  it  can  make  new 
laws  onlj'  with  the  consent  of  the  czar.  It  can  grant 
dispensation  from  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  from  the  rigid 
observation  of  the  fasts.  All  trials  which  were  for- 
merly brought  before  the  court  of  the  patriarch  belong 
now  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod;  among  them  are 
trials  for  heresy  ( against  the  Raskolniks ),  blasphe- 
my', astrology :  for  doubtful,  unlawful,  and  forced  mar- 
riages; for  adultery,  divorce.  Fornication  and  abduc- 
tion are  tried  before  secular  courts.  In  affairs  which 
are  partly  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  partly  of  a  secular 
character,  the  synod  acts  conjointly  with  the  senate,  to 
which  it  is,  in  general,  co-ordinate.  The  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  synod  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Economical  Department  (or  College  of  Econ- 
omy) and  the  comptroller's  office.  All  affairs  which 
involve  an  outlay  of  money — as  the  erection  of  churches, 
schools,  convents,  payments,  supports  of  clergymen,  anil 
so  forth — are  first  submitted  to  the  Economical  Depart- 
ment, The  Department  of  Comptrol  has  to  examine 
whether  the  moneys  assigned  have  been  properly  used, 
and  to  examine  the  accounts.  Since  1809  all  sums 
realized  by  the  sale  of  consecrated  candles  and  other 
objects  which  the  faithful  purchase  from  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  people,  have  to  be  sent  by  the  bisliops  to  the  synod, 
which  distributes  them  among  the  eparchies  according 
to  their  several  wants.  The  treasury  of  the  synod, 
which  receives  all  these  moneys,  stands  under  the  spe- 
cial control  of  the  two  youngest  members  of  the  synod, 
and  of  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  chief  procurator. 

In  1839  the  commission  of  ecclesiastical  schools,  which 
had  been  established  in  1808,  was  dissolved  by  the  czar, 
and  the  Holy  Synod  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
these  schools. 

Subordinate  to  the  Holy  Synod  are — 1,  the  synodal 
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office  of  Moscow,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  met- 
ropolitan of  the  city,  who  is  assisted  by  a  vicar-general, 
one  archimandrite,  and  one  protopresbyter ;  "2,  the  syn- 
odal office  of  Grusia,  in  which  the  metropolitan  of  Titiis 
and  Grusia  presides,  being  assisted  by  two  archiman- 
drites and  one  protopresbyter;  3,  the  college  of  the  for- 
mer Greek  United  Church  in  White  Russia  ancL  Lithu- 
ania, presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of  Lithuania,  who 
is  assisted  by  three  members  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
synod  has  two  printing-offices,  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  in  which  all  rescripts  of  the  czar  and  the  synod 
referring  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  all  books  used  at  divine 
service,  and,  in  general,  all  books,  registers,  circulars, 
prayers,  pictures,  etc.,  intended  for  Church  use  are  print- 
ed. The  synod  sends  the  printed  matter  to  the  bishop, 
who  distributes  it  among  the  clergy.  Every  parish 
priest  has  to  render  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  account 
to  the  bishops  of  all  articles  sold,  and  to  remit  to  him 
the  proceeds.  The  bishop  sends  an  account  of  all  ar- 
ticles sold  within  the  diocese  and  remits  the  amount. 
The  synod  has  annually  from  these  sales  a  considerable 
surplus,  which  is  used  for  supplying  poor  eparchies  and 
parishes  gratuitously  with  the  books  and  other  objects 
needed  at  divine  service.  Books  on  theological  sub- 
jects are  not  only  printed  in  the  offices  of  the  synod, 
but  their  contents  must  be  expressly  approved  by  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  Holy  Synod  is  assisted  bj''  three 
committees  of  censorship,  which  have  their  seats  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief. 

(2.)  Orders  of  the  Clerfjy.—'Vhe,  higher  clergy  of  the 
Russian  Church  consists  of  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
and  bishops.  At  first  Russia  had  only  one  metropolitan, 
at  Kief;  when  the  patriarchate  was  erected,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Novgorod,  Kasan,  Astrakhan,  Rostoff,  and 
Krutizk  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  metropolitans.  In 
16G7  the  czar  Alexis  JNIichaelovitch  raised  the  arch- 
bishops of  Kasan  and  Siberia  to  metropolitans,  and  ap- 
pointed a  special  metropolitan  at  Astrakhan.  Five 
other  metropolitans  were  appointed  by  Theodore  Alex- 
ievitch,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had,  therefore,  twelve  metropolitans.  Peter  appointed 
in  the  place  of  the  deceased  metropolitans  and  arch- 
bishops only  bishops,  and  conferred  the  title  of  "  metro- 
politan" and  "archbishop"  upon  any  bishops  he  pleased. 
Thus  the  titles  "metropolitan"  and  "archbishop"  are 
now  not  bound  to  dioceses  of  a  higher  degree,  but  are 
only  the  honorary  titles  of  bishops  whom  the  czar  wishes 
to  distinguish  by  a  higher  title.  It  has,  however,  l)een 
customary  that  the  occupants  of  the  eparchies  Nov- 
gorod-Petersburg, Moscow,  and  Kief  have  the  title 
"metropolitans,"  and  in  1878  no  other  archbishop  had 
this  title.  The  eparchies  are  divided  into  eparchies  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  according  to  the  sal- 
aries connected  with  the  sees.  The  three  metropolitans 
of  Novgorod-Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief  belong  to 
the  first  class.  According  to  Silbernagl  (Verfassimg 
und  gegenwdrtif/er  Begtand  sdmnitUcher  Kirchen  des  Ori- 
ents, 1865),  there  were  seventeen  eparchies  of  the  second 
and  thirty  of  the  third  class.  Not  embraced  in  these 
numbers  are  the  eparchies  of  Georgia  or  Grusia,  which 
territory  in  1801  was  incorporated  with  Russia.  The 
country  has  at  present  five  eparchies,  which  are  not  di- 
vided into  classes,  but  among  which  that  of  Titiis  holds 
the  highest  rank.  The  occupant  of  the  see  has  the  title 
"exarch  of  all  Georgia,"  and  is  always  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Holy  Synod  and  president  of  the  synodal  office  at 
Tiflis.  When  an  episcopal  see  becomes  vacant,  the  synod, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  Peter  the  Great,  presents 
to  the  czar  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  czar  is  to  select 
one.  Often,  however,  the  czar  himself  designates  a  can- 
didate, whom  the  synod  has  to  elect.  As  the  bishop  has 
to  be  unmarried,  and  all  the  secular  clergy  are  married, 
the  candidates  for  the  episcopal  sees  can  only  be  taken 
from  the  regular  clergy.  The  first  claim  belongs  to  those 
archimandrites  who  are  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  or 
those  to  whom  affairs  of  the  synod  have  been  intrusted, 
and  who  have  given  proof  of  their  abilitj'.     After  the 


confirmation  of  the  bishop  elect  by  the  czar,  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  present  in  the  capital  assemble 
in  the  hall  of  the  synod,  and  the  new  bishop  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  oldest  archbishop.     The  consecration 
always  takes  place  in  the  cathedral,  and  is  also  attended 
by  all  bishops  of  the  capital.     The  rights  and  duties  of 
the  bishops  are  fuUv  explained  in  the  Spiritual  Regu- 
lations of  Peter  the  Great.     The  bishop  ordains  all  the 
clergymen  of  his  diocese,  but  he  is  expected  not  to  or- 
dain more  priests,  deacons,  and  other  clergymen  than 
are  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.     He 
has  to  superintend  all  the  monks  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  see  that  they  observe  the  monastic  rules,  but  he 
has  not  the  right  to  punish  them  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Holy  Synod.     The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  also  in  this  respect,  wholly  under  his 
jurisdiction.     Laymen  may  be  excommunicated  by  the 
bishop  on  account  of  public  transgression  of  the  divine 
commandments,  or  on  account  of  heresy,  but  the  bishops 
must  previously  admonish  them  three  times,  and  must 
not  involve  the  family  of  the  culprit  in  the  sentence. 
The  bishop  is  in  particular  expected  to  devote  himself 
zealously  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and  semina- 
ries.    In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his  eparchy, 
the  bishop  shall  visit  all  its  parishes  at  least  once  every 
two  or  three  j-ears,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
diocese  without  the  permit  of  the  Holy  Synod.     In  all 
important  or  doubtful  affairs  he  is  directed  to  ask  for 
the  advice  of  the  Holy  Synod.     The  bishop  holds  the 
official  rank  of  a  major-general  and  a  councillor  of  state. 
According  to  a  ukase  of  1764,  issued  by  Catharine  II, 
the  property  of  all  bishoprics,  convents,  and  churches  of 
Great  Russia  was  confiscated  and  transferred  for  admin- 
istration to  the  College  of  Economy,  which  now  pays 
to  all  the  bishops  a  fixed  salary.     To  new  eparchies  the 
czar  assigns  likewise  a  fixed  salary',  to  be  paid  by  the 
College  of  Economy;  he  also  determines,  in  case  two 
eparchies  are  united,  whether  the  bishop  shall  receive  the 
income  of  one  or  of  both.     As  has  already  been  stated, 
the  eparchies  are  divided,  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  salaries,  into  eparchies  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class.   According  to  the  ukase  of  Catharine  II,  the  prel- 
ates of  the  first  class  are  to  receive  a  salary  of  1500  ru- 
bles, those  of  the  second  class  1200  rubles,  and  those  of 
the  third  class  1000  rubles.    Besides,  the  bishops  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  table-money,  etc.,  for  defraj-ing  the 
expenses  of  their  household.     The  table-money  of  the 
metropolitans  ranges  from   2200  to  3'.)00  rubles;  the 
bishops  of  the  second  class  receive  1000,  and  those  of 
the  third  class  800.     The  bishops  generally  reside  in 
celebrated  convents,  which,  however,  although  thej'  are 
still  called  convents,  are  now  rather  extensive  "episco- 
pal houses."   Besides  the  incomes  derived  from  the  State, 
the  bishops  receive  fees  for  their  episcopal  functions,  as 
the   consecration  of  new  churches,  the  ordination  of 
priests,  for  masses  for  the  dead,  etc.     The  eparchies 
bear  their  name  from  the  place  where  the  prelate  has 
his  residence,  rarely  from  a  province.     It  is  common  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  eparchy  by  means  of  adjec- 
tives, as  the  "Muscovite  metropolitan"  instead  of  the 
"  metropolitan  of  Moscow." 

Besides  bishops,  archbishops,  and  metropolitans,  Rus- 
sia has  also  vicars  of  episcopal  rank.  They  were  at 
first  appointed  in  very  extensive  eparchies,  where  the 
prelate  found  it  impossible  to  perform  all  the  episcopal 
functions.  The  first  eparchy  which  had  a  vicar  was 
Novgorod ;  in  1764  the  empress  Catharine  II  established 
another  for  the  eparchy  of  Moscow.  The  vicars  have 
their  own  dioceses  and  full  episcopal  jurisdiction.  They 
have  a  consistorial  chancery  like  the  other  prelates,  but 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  their  judgments  to  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  in  whose  eparchy  their  dis- 
trict is  situated.  In  regard  to  salary,  they  are  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  prelates  of  the  third  class.  At  pres- 
ent the  Russian  Church  has  ten  vicariates. 

Every  prelate  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  his 
diocese  by  a  consistory  which  is  composed  of  from  five 
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to  seven  members.  They  are  presented  to  the  synod 
b\'  the  bishop,  and,  after  their  confirmation,  can  only  be 
removed  with  tlie  consent  of  the  synod.  Each  consis- 
tory has  its  own  cliancery,  wliich  generally  consists,  in 
eparchies  of  the  first  class,  of  twentj'-eight  persons,  in 
eparchies  of  the  second,  of  twenty-one,  and  in  eparchies 
of  tlie  third,  of  nineteen.  The  consistory  has  to  take  the 
necessary  measnres  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
It  superintends  the  sermons  and  the  keeping  of  the  cler- 
ical registers,  and  reports  once  a  year  on  the  condition 
of  the  eparchy  to  the  synod.  To  its  juris<liction  belong 
also  matrimonial  affairs  and  the  complaints  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  against  each  other.  If  secular  priests 
or  monks  wish  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  laity,  the 
consistory  has  to  subject  them  to  an  admonition,  the 
former  during  three  an<l  the  latter  during  six  months; 
it  has  also  to  sentence  clergymen  for  important  or  dis- 
graceful offences.  The  sentences  pronounced  against 
such  clergymen  are:  1,  suspension;  2,  degradation  to  a 
lower  degree  of  the  clergy;  3,  entire  degradation  or  dep- 
osition. The  last-named  sentence  involves  the  sur- 
render of  the  culprit  into  the  army  or  to  the  imperial 
manufactures,  and,  in  criminal  cases,  to  the  secular  au- 
thorities. From  the  judgment  of  a  consistory  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  prelate,  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
Holy  Synod.  In  every  large  town  of  the  eparchy  there 
are  offices  called  "  ecclesiastical  directories,"  general- 
ly consisting  of  two  members,  which  have  to  receive 
petitions  to  the  consistory  and  make  reports  to  it.  The 
bishop  appoints,  with  the  consent  of  the  synod,  deans 
for  superintending  the  churches  and  the  clergymen. 
A  dean's  district  embraces  from  ten  to  thirty  parish 
churches.  They  have  to  visit  the  churches  of  their 
district,  and  to  revise  once  every  six  months  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Church  and  the  lists  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Under  their  presidency  the  parishes  elect 
the  church-wardens.  In  the  cities  the  protopresbyter 
of  the  principal  church  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
entire  clergy. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  the  white,  or  secular, 
clergy,  and  the  black  clergy,  or  monks.  The  white 
clergy  chiefly  recruits  itself  from  the  sons  of  the  priests 
and  other  employes  of  the  Church.  The  admission  of 
persons  from  other  classes  of  society  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  The  bishop  is  forbidden  to  ordain  any  one 
without  the  necessary  knowledge,  the  requisite  age,  and 
good  certificates  of  character,  and  is  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  priests  wanted  by  his  eparchy.  No  one  shall 
be  ordained  a  secular  priest  without  having  previously 
been  married  to  a  virgin.  The  other  persons  employed 
for  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  sextons,  choristers, 
etc.,  do  not  receive  any  ordination,  but  are  also  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  clergy. 

(3.)  Schoiils. — I'eter  the  Great  was  the  first  who  com- 
manded the  prelates  to  establish  in  the  capitals  of  their 
eparchies  ecclesiastical  seminaries  where  boys — espe- 
cially the  sons  of  priests — might  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood.  All  that  had  been  required  before  his  time 
was  that  the  candidates  should  be  aide  to  read,  to  write  a 
little,  and  to  perform  the  liturgical  functions.  Peter  the 
Great  also  decreed  that  the  chief  convents  should  con- 
tribute one  twentieth,  and  the  principal  churches  one 
thirtieth  of  their  corn  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  pupils  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools.  After  tlie  con- 
fiscation of  the  Church  property  in  17(>4,  the  support  of 
the  seminaries  devolvcil  upon  the  Holy  Synod.  The 
ecclesiastical  schools  are  divided  into  tlie  four  school 
districti/of  I'etersl)urg,  Kief,  Moscow,  and  Kasan.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  the  districts  is  an  ecclesiastical  acad- 
emj'.  At  each  academy  is  a  conference  consisting  of  the 
rector  of  the  academy,  one  archimandrite,  one  yero- 
monach,  two  secular  priests,  an<l  several  professors,  and 
presided  over  by  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  who 
has  to  superintend  the  execution  of  all  the  decrees  of 
the  synod  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  clergymen 
and  of  tiie  i)riests.  The  Conference  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  scientific  life 


in  the  Russian  Church,  as  the  conferences  of  the  other 
school  districts  receive  from  it  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  system  of  Church  schools,  which  is  inider 
tiie  direct  jurisdiction  of  tiie  Holy  Synod,  consists  of  the 
ecclesiastical  academies,  the  ejjarchial  seminaries,  the 
circuit  schools,  and  the  parish  schools.  Every  pupil  has 
first  to  enter  the  parisii  school  and  to  remain  there  for 
two  years.  He  then  attends  in  succession  the  circuit 
school,  the  eparchial  seminary,  and  finally  the  academy, 
remaining  in  each  of  these  schools  for  three  or  four 
years. 

(4.)  Marriage  and  Privileges  of  the  Priestn.  —  As 
the  secular  clergy  must  be  married,  they  cannot  as- 
cend to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  protopresbyter. 
Widower  presbyters  were  required  by  a  canon  of  Theo- 
dosius,  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  to  resign  and  withdraw 
to  a  convent.  The  Coinicil  of  Moscow  in  Kid?  author- 
ized widower  clergymen  who  led  a  virtuous  life  in  the 
convent  to  continue  their  priestly  finictions  as  yeromo- 
nach.  Peter  the  Great  forbade  the  bishop  to  force  any 
widower  priest  to  retire  to  a  convent.  By  a  second  re- 
script, issued  in  1724,  he  provided  that  widower  priests 
who  were  good  scholars  or  preachers  and  who  should 
marry  a  second  time  shoidd  be  employed  as  rectors  of 
the  seminaries  or  in  the  chanceries  of  the  bishops.  At 
present  the  synod  can  give  permission  to  widower 
priests  tc  remain  in  their  office. 

The  secular  clergy  are  exempt  from  personal  taxes 
and  from  military  duty.  For  any  criminal  offence  the 
clergy  are  subject  to  the  civil  court,  but  the  proceedings 
against  them  always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  dep- 
uties of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  offence  they  are  judged  by  the  Church  courts.  No 
priest  or  deacon  can  be  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment until  he  has  been  degraded  by  liis  ecclesias- 
tical superior.  The  wives  of  priests  and  other  Ciuirch 
employes  share  the  privileges  of  their  husbands  as  long 
as  they  are  not  married  again. 

(5.)  Appointment  and  Support  of  the  Clergy. — In  1722 
and  1723  the  synod  flxed,  conjointly  with  the  senate, 
the  number  of  clergymen  who  were  to  serve  at  every 
church.  Since  the  confiscation  of  the  Church  property 
in  1764,  the  Economy  College  of  the  Holy  Synod  pays 
fixed  salaries  to  the  clergymen  and  employes  of  all 
churches  which  had  real  estate,  or  at  least  twenty  serfs. 
In  case  a  community  wants  a  larger  number  of  clergy- 
men than  the  government  is  bound  to  pay,  it  has  to 
make  satisfactory  provision  for  a  sufficient  salary. 

livery  regiment  of  the  army  has  its  own  priest,  who 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inclate  in  whose  ejiarchy 
the  regiment  is  stationed.  Only  in  time  of  war  all  the 
military  priests  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  su- 
perior priest  who  is  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

The  bishop  has  full  freedom  in  appointing  the  priests 
of  all  churches  which  have  no  patron.  In  the  army  no 
priest  is  to  be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  The  children  and  relatives  of  a  parish  priest 
must  not  be  appointed  at  the  same  church.  The  noble- 
man on  whose  estate  a  cluirch  has  been  erected  has 
the  right  of  patronage.  He  may  ]iropose  a  priest  whose 
appointment  he  desires  to  the  bishop,  and  without  his 
consent  no  priest  can  be  appointed.  In  villages  the  pa- 
trons superintend  the  church-warden  and  hold  the  key 
to  the  Church  treasury. 

((5.)  Monks  and  iXnns. — All  the  convents  of  Russia 
follow  the  ride  of  St.  Basil.  No  one  can  become  a  monk 
before  the  fortieth  year  of  age,  nor  a  mm  before  the 
fiftieth  year.  Before  the  year  1830  the  thirtieth  year 
of  age  was  required  for  monks.  The  synod  grants,  how- 
ever, dispensations  in  regard  to  age,  especially  to  young 
men  who,  after  completing  their  studies  at  an  ecclesi- 
astical academy,  desire  to  enter  a  convent  with  a  view 
to  securing  as  early  as  possible  an  a])pointment  as  prel- 
ate, archimandrite,  or  professor.  Children  need  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  to  their  entrance  into  a  convent, 
and  many  legal  precautions  liave  been  taken  to  close 
the  gates  of  the  convents  against  persons  who  are  un- 
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■willing,  or  who  by  entering  a  convent  would  violate 
other  duties.  In  those  convents  which  are  supported 
by  the  State  the  limit  of  the  number  of  monks  is 
fixed  by  law.  The  novitiate  lasts  three  years.  After 
its  termination  the  permission  of  the  diocesan  bishop  is 
required  for  admitting  the  novices  to  a  preparatory  de- 
gree. On  this  admission  they  put  ou  the  black  habit, 
i'rom  which  the  monks  have  received  the  name  of  tlie 
black  clergy.  The  taking  of  the  monastic  vows  is  con- 
nected with  solemn  rites.  There  is  a  third  monastic 
degree,  called  the  "great"  or  "angelic"  habit,  but  only  a 
few  monks  are  admitted  to  it. 

Every  convent  of  monks  is  either  imder  an  archi- 
mandrite or  au  igumen ;  smaller  convents  are  under  a 
predstoyatel  (president);  the  female  convents  are  under 
an  igumena.  Formerly  the  superiors  of  convents  were 
elected  by  the  monks,  now  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Synod.  The  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  who  have  received  the  order  of  priests  or  dea- 
con and  are  called  j'eromonachs  and  yerodeacons,  and 
common  monks  called  monachs.  The  number  of  the 
former  is  only  small.  The  convents  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  bishop  in  whose  eparchy  they  are 
situated;  only  the  lauras,  a  small  class  of  the  most 
prominent  convents,  and  the  stauropigies,  or  exempt 
convents,  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  present  regulations  of  the  Russian  con- 
vents date  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  a 
ukase  of  170  L  he  abolished  the  institution  of  the  lay 
brothers,  and  bound  the  monks  to  receive  and  nurse  in- 
valid soldiers  and  other  aged  and  poor  men ;  the  nuns, 
in  the  same  way,  were  required  to  receive  aged  females, 
to  educate  orphans,  and  teach  female  handiwork.  The 
regulations  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  for  most  of  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  monks  are  admonished  to  read  often  in 
the  Bible  and  to  study,  and  the  superiors  are  required 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  monastic 
rides.  The  monks  are  exckuled  from  pastoral  duties; 
only  the  chaplains  of  the  navj'  are  taken  from  their 
ranks.  The  government  has  established  a  college  for 
this  special  purpose  at  Balaklava,  in  the  Crimea.  To 
this  college  monks  are  called  from  the  various  eparchies, 
and  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  elects  from  them 
chaplains  for  the  men-of-war.  As  the  monks  receive,  in 
general,  a  better  education  than  the  secular  clergy,  the 
professors  in  tlie  seminaries  and  ecclesiastical  academies 
are  generally  taken  from  them. 

The  first  Russian  convents  were  established  during 
the  reign  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  but  the  cradle  of  all 
the  Russian  convents  was  the  Petchersky  Laura  at 
Kief,  which  had  been  founded  by  Anthony,  a  monk 
of  Mount  Athos,  during  the  reign  of  Yaroslav  (1036- 
5i).  From  that  time  the  convents  increased  rapidly. 
In  1542  Ivan  II  Vasilivitch  forbade,  at  the  Council  of 
Moscow,  the  establishing  of  a  convent  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  monarch  and  the  diocesan  bishop.  Peter 
the  Great  not  only  forbade  bishops  and  other  persons  to 
build  convents  or  hermitages,  but  also  ordered  the  aboli- 
tion of  smaller  convents  and  of  all  hermitages.  Catiia- 
rine  II,  in  17G4,  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  the 
convents.  At  the  same  time  many  convents  were  sup- 
pressed, for  the  empress  intended  to  preserve  only  the 
most  prominent  convents  in  the  large  cities  and  those 
that  were  most  celebrated.  In  consequence  of  numerous 
petitions  addressed  to  her,  the  empress  allowed  the  con- 
timiance  of  many  convents  under  the  condition  that 
such  convents  shoidd  support  themselves  or  be  support- 
ed by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people.  Since  that 
time  two  classes  of  convents  have  been  distinguished, 
those  which  are  supported  by  the  Economy  College  and 
tliose  which  are  not.  The  former  are, like  the  eparchies, 
divided  into  tliree  classes,  according  to  the  number  of 
inmates  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

4.  Stdtislics.  —  The  procurator- general  of  the  Holy 
Synod  publishes  annually  an  account  of  the  conihtion 
of  the  Russian  Church.     The  following  facts  are  taken 


from  the  report  made  by  the  present  procurator-general, 
count  Tolstoi,  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  187(5,  and 
published  in  April,  1878.  There  were  in  1875  in  all  the 
eparchies,  with  the  exception  of  the  exarchate  Grusia, 
the  Alexandro-Nevski  Laura  (convent  of  tlie  tirst  rank) 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Petchayevsk-Uspensky  Laura 
at  Kief,  from  which  no  report  had  been  received.  6*3 
archiepiscopal  houses  and  380  convents  of  monks,  of 
which  1G9  received  no  support  from  the  State.  Tlie 
total  number  of  monks  was  10,512,  of  whom  4G21  were 
serving  brothers.  Of  nunneries  there  were  147  (forty 
of  which  derived  no  support  from  the  State),  with  14,574 
nuns,  of  whom  10,771  were  serving  sisters.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  cathedral  churches,  including  57  episcopal  church- 
es, 5G2  chief  churches  of  cities,  3  army  cathedrals,  and  3 
navy  cathedrals,  was  625;  of  other  churches,  39,338  ;  of 
chapels  and  oratories,  13,594.  Of  the  churches,  227  par- 
ish churches  are  reported  to  belong  to  Raskolniks.  The 
total  number  of  the  secular  clergy,  which  includes  the 
sextons,  was  98,802.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1876, 
323  churches  and  170  chapels  and  oratories  were  built. 
There  were  87  hospitals  with  1192  inmates,  and  605 
poorhouses  with  6763  inmates.  The  number  of  persons 
received  into  the  Russian  Church  was  12,340,  embracing 
1192  Roman  Catholics,  olG  United  Greeks,  8  Armenians, 
688  Protestants,  2539  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Believers  (1498 
completely  united  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  1041  re- 
served the  use  of  the  ancient  canons),  450  .Jews,  219  Mo- 
hammedans, and  6728  pagans.  The  number  of  divorces 
was  1023  ;  in  29  cases  the  cause  was  remarriage  of  the  one 
party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other;  in  2,  too  close  con- 
sanguinity; in  15, impotence;  in  80,  adultery ;  in  650,  the 
unknown  residence  of  one  party;  in  247,  the  condemna- 
tion of  one  party  to  forced  labor  or  exile.  The  institu- 
tions for  the  etlucation  of  the  i  lergy,  with  the  number 
of  their  teachers  and  pupils,  were  as  follows : 


Institutions. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

4 
1S6 

131 

888 
1G23 

ftS6 
12.401     . 

27,85.') 

Total 

243 

2C4'2 

40,842 

The  number  of  schools  connected  with  churches  and 
monasteries  was  6811,  with  an  aggregate  of  197,191  pu- 
pils, of  whom  170,461  were  male  and  26,730  female. 
The  number  of  Church  libraries  was  15,770  ;  the  number 
of  new  libraries  established  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
235.  The  Church  property  under  the  administration 
of  the  procurator-general  amounted,  on  .Jan.  I,  1877,  to 
26,855,858  rubles.  The  population  connected  with  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church,  with  the  exception  of  three 
Asiatic  eparchies,  the  exarchate  Grusia,  and  the  army 
and  navy,  from  which  no  reports  had  been  received, 
amounted  to  57,701,660.  Adding  an  estimate  of  the 
Orthodox  population  in  the  districts  above  named,  the 
total  population  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  was 
in  1876  about  60,100,000.  The  Orthodox  Church  pre- 
vails in  each  of  the  sixty  governments  into  which  Eu- 
ropean Russia  isdividcd,  except  sixteen,  nf  which  twelve 
are  chietly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  three  bj' 
Protestants,  and  one  by  Mohammedans.  Of  the  total 
Orthodox  population  about  54,900,000  live  in  European 
Russia,  2,100,000  in  Caucasia,  3,000.000  in  Siberia,  and 
270,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  grand-duchy  of  Finland 
has  about  37,000  adherents  of  the  Russian  Church.  Out- 
side of  Russia  the  Russian  Ciuirch  has  established  mis- 
sions in  China  and  Japan  which  are  reported  as  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  as  counting  in  each  country  a 
population  of  about  5000  soul.s. 

II.  Other  Christian  Churches.  — "WhWc  nearly  the 
entire  population  in  those  provinces  wliich  have  not 
been  under  any  other  than  Russian  rule  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  the  empire  lias  received  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population  by  the  jiartition  of  Poland,  and  a 
considerable  Protestant  jiopMlation  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  provinces.     The  conquest  of  Erivan  in 
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1828  placed  under  Russian  rule  not  only  a  considerable 
])ortion  of  the  Armenian  Church,  but  the  seat  of  its  head, 
the  catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin. 

1.  Roman  Catholics.  —  Ihitil  1G42  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  few  Roman  Catholics  living  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  In  1642  the  Italian  embassy  to 
Moscow  was  attended  bj'  a  Jesuit,  who  was  followed  bj' 
twenty  Capuchin  monks  and  a  prefect.  From  1705  to 
1715  several  other  Jesuits  were  sent  to  Russia,  and  a 
college  was  established  by  them  at  Minsk.  Pius  VI 
sent  a  legate  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  placed  under  his  ju- 
risdiction the  missions  of  that  city,  Moscow,  Riga,  and 
Reval.  As  the  provinces  which  were  incorporated  with 
Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  contained  a  con- 
siderable Catholic  population,  Catharine  II  concluded 
to  erect  a  bishopric  of  the  Latin  rite  for  her  Catholic 
subjects.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mohilev,  which  was  confirmed  in  1783  by 
Pius  VI.  By  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
a  number  of  episcopal  sees  fell  under  Russian  rule,  all 
of  which,  except  that  of  Livonia,  were  abolished  by 
Catharine  II,  who,  instead,  erected  two  new  ones.  Paul 
I  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  about  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  new  Russian 
provinces,  and  accordingly,  in  1797,  the  following  dio- 
ceses were  organized:  Moliilev,  archbishopric;  and  Sa- 
mogitia,  Wilna,  Luzk,  Kaminiec,  and  Minsk,  bishoprics. 
All  these  dioceses  received  a  new  circumscription  by 
the  concordat  of  Aug.  3,  1847.  Bj'  the  same  concordat 
a  sixth  episcopal  see  of  Kherson,  or  Tiraspol,  was  erected 
for  the  Catholics  in  the  southern  provinces  of  European 
Russia  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  archbishop  of  Mohi- 
lev is  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  academy,  a  kind 
of  central  or  general  seminary  for  all  the  Catholic  dio- 
ceses above  referred  to.  The  constitution  of  this  acad- 
emy is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  four  academies 
of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  already  referred  to. 
The  diocese  of  Mohilev  embraces  all  those  parts  of  Rus- 
sia proper  (exclusive  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland) 
which  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  six  dioceses  which 
have  been  mentioned,  also  the  Catholics  of  Finland. 
Besides  the  archbishopric  of  Mohilev,  Russia  has  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Polanil  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Warsaw,  embracing  the  archbishopric  of  Warsaw  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Cracow,  Lublin,  Yanov  or  Podlachia, 
Sendomir,  Seyna  or  Augustovo,  and  Vladislav-Kalish  or 
Kuyavia.  This  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Poland 
dates  from  the  papal  bull  of  June  30, 1818,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  another  concordat  concluded  in  1847.  The  Rus- 
sian government  has  pursued,  with  regard  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Poland, the  same  policy  as  thatwith  regard 
to  the  Russian  State  Church.  The  Church  property  was 
confiscated,  and,  in  return,  the  clergy  were  paid  and  the 
buildings  maintained  by  the  government.  The  number 
of  convents  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  remaining  ones 
placed  under  almost  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church.  As  the  Russian  government, 
in  many  cases,  carried  through  new  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  without  having 
come  to  a  previous  understanding  with  the  pope,  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  Russia  and  the  pope  have  been 
the  consequence.  In  1878  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Rome  were  still  interrupted.  The 
active  part  which  a  numl)er  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
the  Polish  districts  have  always  taken  in  the  national 
movements  of  the  Poles  against  the  Russian  rule  has 
naturally  added  to  the  unfriendly  feelings  which  have 
generally  prevailed  between  Russia  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Notwithstanding  these  incessant  con- 
flicts, the  immense  majority  of  the  total  population  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  has  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1878  the 
Roman  Catholics  there  were  reported  as  niunbering 
4,597,000  in  a  total  population  of  5,210,000,  while  the 
Orthodiix  Russian  Church  had  oidy  a  population  num- 
bering 34,185  souls. 

Exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Russia  proper 


in  Europe  had  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  2,898,000 
souls;  in  Caucasia,  25,916;  in  Siberia,  24,316;  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  1316.  Only  in  two  governments  did  they 
form  a  majority  of  the  total  population  —  in  Kovno, 
where  they  constitute  79.5  per  cent.,  and  in  Wilna, 
where  they  constitute  61  per  cent. 

Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  Latin 
rite,  the  Polish  provinces  had  formerly  a  large  popula- 
tion belonging  to  the  United  Greek  Church.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  population  has  been  induced  by  the 
Russian  government,  in  the  manner  already  referred  to, 
to  unite  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  to  sever  its  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  Russian  government  in  1879 
reported  the  Church  as  nearly  extinct.  The  United 
Armenians  are  estimated  at  about  33,000.  They  have 
no  bishops  of  their  own,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Latin  rite. 

2.  Protestants.  —  By  far  the  most  numerous  among 
the  Protestant  sects  represented  in  Russia  are  the  Lu- 
therans, who,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  constitute  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  entire  population  ;  besides  them, 
there  are  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Moravians,  and  Bap- 
tists. 

(1.)  The  Lutherans. — Until  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had  no  Protestant  congregation  outside  of  Moscow.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  of  Finland, 
a  numerous  Lutheran  population  was  placed  under  Rus- 
sian rule.  The  Russian  government  did  not  interfere 
with  their  Church  constitution.  The  affairs  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  were  superintended  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg College  of  Justice,  and  the  administration  of  the 
several  sections  was  carried  on  bj'  consistories.  In  1810 
the  Lutheran,  with  all  other  non-Russian  churches,  was 
placed  under  the  Ministrj-  of  Ecclesiastical  Alfairs;  in 
1832,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  1829  a 
committee  was  appointed  in  St.  Petersburg  to  draft  a 
new  Church  constitution,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
gard for  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Church.  As  a 
fruit  of  the  activit}'  of  this  committee,  a  law  was  pub- 
lished in  1832  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Russia,  an  instruction  of  the  clergy  and  Church  boards, 
and  an  agenda  for  the  congregations.  All  these  laws, 
however,  w^ere  only  intended  for  Russia  proper,  not  for 
the  grand-duchy  of  Finland.  The  clergy  and  the  teach- 
ers of  theology  and  religion  have  to  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  adhere  to  the  symbolical  books.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  are  required  to  go  at  least  once  a 
year  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Marriages  with  pagans  are 
forbidden,  but  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans  permitted. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  have  to  pass  two  examina- 
tions— one  before  the  theological  faculty  at  Dorpat,  and 
the  other  before  the  consistory — ere  they  are  allowed  to 
preach.  A  third  examination  has  to  be  passed  before 
they  can  be  appointed.  The  appointment  is  at  first  for 
only  one,  two,  or  three  years;  after  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  colloquium  is  required.  A  number  of 
parishes  are  imited  into  a  district,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  pi-ubxt  (provost).  There  is  no  difference  of  degree 
between  the  titles  of  superintendent  and  superintendent- 
general,  but  the  name  of  superintendency- general  is 
given  to  the  larger  consistorial  districts.  The  title  of 
bishop,  which  was  introduced  in  1819,  is  only  honorary, 
and  does  not  denote  a  distinct  office.  The  superintend- 
ents are  the  organs  of  the  consistories:  thej'  examine 
the  candidates,  ordain  the  preachers,  and  visit  the  prov- 
osts; only  in  exceptional  cases  the  pastors.  For  this 
office  of  a  provost  all  the  preachers  of  a  district  propose 
two  candidates,  and  the  appointment  is  made  by  the 
State  ministry  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
sistory. For  the  superintendent's  office  two  candidates 
are  presented  :  in  Riga  and  Reval  by  the  magistrate,  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  by  the  General  Consistory, 
in  the  other  consistories  by  the  nobility.  The  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  emperor.  There  are  eight  con- 
sistories: St.  Petersburg,  Livonia,  Courland,  Esthonia, 
Moscow,  Oesel,  Riga,  and  Reval.  The  consistories  are 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
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bers,  and  presided  over  by  a  layman.  All  the  members 
must  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  superin- 
tendent is  the  vice-president.  The  consistories  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  matrimonial  affairs.  As  the  members 
do  not  reside  in  the  same  place,  plenary  meetings  are 
only  called  at  intervals  for  disposing  of  the  more  impor- 
tant affairs,  while  ordinary  matters  are  treated  by  a 
committee.  The  General  Consistory  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  central  Church  board  and  court  of  appeal  in  mat- 
rimonial affairs.  It  is  composed  of  deputies  who  meet 
twice  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  Candidates  for  this  office  are  nom- 
inated in  a  similar  manner  to  those  for  the  office  of  su- 
perintendent. The  election  of  one  of  the  candidates  is 
made  by  the  ministry,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Consistory.  The  presidents  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  Preachers'  synods  are  held  in  all  the  con- 
sistorial  districts,  and  one  half  of  the  clergy  are  always 
required  to  be  present.  A  Lutheran  general  synod  is 
to  be  convoked  from  time  to  time  as  a  deliberating 
assembly.  It  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  who 
are  partly  chosen  by  the  consistories,  and  partly  elected 
by  the  consistorial  districts.  The  candidates  for  the 
ministry  receive  their  theological  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat.  The  total  number  of  Lutherans 
amounts  to  about  2,400,000  in  Russia  proper,  to  300,000 
in  Poland,  and  to  12,000  in  Asia. 

(2.)  The  Reformed  Church. — The  membership  of  this 
Church  in  all  Russia  does  not  exceed  200,000,  about  one 
half  of  whom  live  in  Lithuania,  in  the  governments  of 
Wilna  and  Grodno.  Lithuania  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  are  a  superintendent 
and  vice-superintendent.  Annually  a  synod  is  held, 
which  lasts  from  three  to  four  weeks.  This  synod  gov- 
erns the  Reformed  Church  of  Lithuania,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  State  ministers. 

(3.)  Other  Protestant  Denominations.  —  The  Mennon- 
ites  have  established  a  number  of  flourishing  colonies 
in  Tauris  (where  they  numbered  in  1876  about  15,000 
souls),  and  on  the  Volga.  Quite  recently,  when  the 
Russian  government  had  revoked  their  exemption  from 
military  service,  they  began  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Moravians  have  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia  prosper- 
ous societies,  with  more  than  250  chapels  and  above 
60,000  members.  In  accordance  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Moravian  societies  in  the  diaspora,  the 
members  do  not  sever  their  connection  with  the  State 
churches.     See  Moravians. 

The  German  Baptists  have  recently  established  some 
missions,  chiefly  among  the  Germans  of  Russia,  and 
the}'  report  encouraging  progress. 

3.  The  Gregorian  A  rmenian  Church.  —  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  Persian  province  of  Erivan  in  1828  the  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  catholicos  of  Etchmiad- 
zin,  became  a  subject  of  Russia.  When  the  catholicos 
Ephrem  died,  in  1830,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  was 
desirous  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  election,  de- 
creed to  leave  the  election  to  all  the  clergymen,  and  to 
the  most  distinguished  lay  members  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  that  in  future  also  members  of  the  same 
Church  in  other  states  might  be  admitted.  A  new 
regulation  for  the  government  of  the  Armenian  Church 
was  drawn  up  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Department  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  Foreign  Creeds,  on  the  basis  of 
propositions  submitted  by  two  commissions,  one  con- 
sisting of  prominent  Armenian  clergymen  and  laymen 
at  Titlis,  and  the  other  consisting  of  Russian  officers  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  draft  was  examined  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  in 
March,  1836.  This  new  regulation  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  of  which  six  relate  to  the  administration  of 
eparchies  and  convents,  while  the  first  four  treat  of  the 
administration  of  the  Armenian  Church  of  Russia  in 
general.  According  to  the  first  cliapter,  the  Armenian 
Church  and  the  Armenian  clergy  enjoy  equal  rights 


with  those  of  other  foreign  (non-Russian)  creeds.  The 
clergy  are  free  from  taxes  and  corporal  punishments. 
The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  privileges  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  catholicos.  For  this  office  the  clergy  and 
the  notables  of  the  nation  are  to  propose  several  candi- 
dates, one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
The  catholicos  has  the  right  to  send  a  deputy  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  On  leaving  the  palace,  he 
is  accompanied  by  an  honorary  guard  of  Armenians.  He 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  preparing  and  consecrating 
the  holy  oil,  and  of  selling  it  to  all  Armenian  churches. 
The  third  chapter  refers  to  the  synod,  which  constitutes 
the  council  of  the  catholicos,  but  with  only  a  delibera- 
tive vote.  The  synod  consists  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  who  are  proposed  by  the 
patriarch  and  appointed  by  the  emperor.  An  imperial 
procurator  is  appointed  at  Etchmiadziu,  as  also  at  the 
seats  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  other 
foreign  creeds.  The  fourth  chapter  provides  that  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  be  solely  appointed  by  the  ca- 
tholicos, and  that  they  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  eparchies  both  to  the  catholicos  and  to 
the  emperor.  The  number  of  eparchies  which  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  catholicos  amounts  to  about  fort}-, 
but  only  six  are  situated  within  the  Russian  empire, 
namely,  Astrakhan,  Erivan,  Grusia,  Nachitshevan,  Ka- 
rabagh,  and  Shirvan.  See  also  Armenian  Church. 
The  number  of  Gregorian  Armenians  in  1878,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Russian  government,  was  38,720  in  Europe- 
an Russia,  595,310  in  Caucasia,  15  in  Siberia,  and  1  in 
Central  Asia. 

III.  Non-Christian  Relif/ions. — 1.  Jews. — For  the  edu- 
cation of  Jewish  rabbins.  Rabbinical  schools  have  been 
established  by  the  government  at  Wilna  and  Shitomir. 
The  government  also  supports  Jewish  schools  at  Odessa, 
Kishinef,  Vinnica,  Stara-Coustantinof,  and  Herditchef. 
The  number  of  Jews  of  Russia  proper  in  Europe  was 
stated  to  be,  in  1878,  1,944,378;  iii  Poland,  815,433;  in 
Caucasia,  22,732;  in  Siberia,  11,941;  in  Central  Asia, 
3396. 

2.  ]\[ohammecIans.  —  The  Mohammedan  population 
has  rapidly  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia.  It  now  amounts  to  about  7,500,000,  of 
whom  2,364,000  are  found  in  Russia  proper  in  Europe, 
426  in  Poland,  1,987,000  in  Caucasia,  61,000  in  Siberia, 
and  3,016,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  Mohammedans 
even  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population  in  one  of 
the  European  governments  —  Oofa.  There  are  about 
20,000  muftis,  mollahs,  and  teachers,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept those  of  Tauris  and  the  Kirghis  Cossacks,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  mufti  of  Orenburg. 

Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  con- 
vert to  Christianity  a  Mohammedan  who  is  a  Russian 
subject,  while  a  non-Russian  Mohammedan  may  be  re- 
ceived into  any  of  the  Christian  churches  permitted  in 
the  empire.  These  laws  have  been  very  strictlj'  exe- 
cuted. On  several  occasions  Tartars  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  and  had  afterwards  returned  to 
their  original  faith  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
while  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  excuse  that  the  re- 
lapse had  been  occasioned  by  an  unbearable  pressure 
exercised  by  Orthodox  priests,  as  well  as  by  their  ava- 
riciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  aids 
the  Orthodox  clergy  in  every  possible  manner  in  their 
efforts  to  convert  the  unfaithful.  In  Kasan,  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Gurij  was  formed  in 
1870  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Jlohammedans 
and  pagans  on  the  Volga.  This  brotherhood  had  es- 
tablished up  to  1874  115  schools  with  their  own  means, 
which  were  attended  by  1992  male  and  339  female  Tar- 
tars, besides  members  of  other  nationalities.  The  civil 
rights  of  the  Mohammedans  are,  like  those  of  the  Jews, 
limited  by  special  laws.  They  are,  indeed,  eligible  to 
mimicipal  and  government  offices  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Christians;  but  in  city  councils,  e.  g.,  the  non- 
Christian  members  must  not  exceed  one  third  of  the 
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total  number  of  members,  wbile  the  office  of  mayor  is 
entirely  closed  to  them.  The  criminal  statistics  are 
particularly  interesting;.  Among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  the  jNIohamraeilans  occupy  the  lowest  ranit 
with  regard  to  the  more  serious  crimes,  there  being  but 
one  conviction  among  5779  Mohammedans  against  2710 
Orthodox  Christians.  With  regard  to  the  less  serious 
offences,  the  Mohammedans  occup}'  the  fifth  rank ;  but 
even  this  unfavorable  relation  is  caused  by  the  numer- 
ous convictions  for  evasion  of  military  thity.  Theft, 
however,  is  also  of  common  occurrence  among  them. 
The  Mohammedans  are  generally  very  prompt  in  ob- 
serving their  duties  to  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
those  arising  from  the  general  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice. The  service  in  the  regular  army  is  to  this  day  so 
unpopular  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  that  in  1876 
the  government  was  forced  to  take  severe  measures  to 
prevent  a  wholesale  emigration  to  Turkey.  An  official 
report  states  that  the  Tartars  feared,  above  all  things, 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  fight  against  their  co- 
religionists the  Turks,  and  that  they  would  be  compel- 
led to  eat  pork,  which  is  to  them  worse  than  death. 
But  even  before  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  during  this  war,  the  excitement  was  said  to  have 
subsided,  and  they  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  loyal. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  jNIohammedans  in  Asi- 
atic Russia.  In  matters  i)ertaining  to  their  religion,  the 
Mohammedans  are  granted  complete  liberty,  although 
the  government  takes  care  to  be  informed  on  the  entire 
pei'sonnel  of  the  clergy,  their  actions,  etc. 

The  highest  Moslem  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  European  Russia  is  the  Moliammedau  Ec- 
clesiastical College  of  Oofa.  This  college  is  elected,  and 
fills  all  offices  under  its  jurisdiction  without  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  government.  For 
the  Mohammedan  clergy  of  Central  Asia,  the  cities  of 
Bokhara  and  Samarcand  are  to  this  day  centres  of 
learning,  and  the  heads  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
at  these  places  are  regarded  as  the  preservers  of  the  true 
faith.  The  colleges  for  theology  and  Mohammedan  law 
(niadrassa.ox  medrcsseli)  number  several  hundred.  (In 
European  Russia  there  are  two  hiuidred  and  fifty,  of 
which  several  are  attended  by  hundreds  of  students.) 
In  these  colleges,  Mohammedan  science  flourishes,  with- 
out ever  having  been  touched  by  so  much  as  a  breath  of 
Western  culture.  The  government  does  not  interfere 
in  any  manner  in  the  inner  affairs  of  these  schools; 
does  not  oppose  a  journey  to  JMecca;  and  even  permits 
priests  (mollahs)  who  have  finished  their  education  in 
Constantinople,  Arabia,  or  Egypt  to  hold  a  position 
upon  their  return  to  Russia.  It  was  found  tliat  the 
ulemas  (the  learned  men)  connected  with  the  mosques 
or  schools  readily  submit  to  any  government,  as  this 
alone  could  secure  to  them  the  use  of  their  legacies 
{vakil/),  their  main  source  of  income.  Those  brethren, 
however,  who  hav'e  had  themselves  declared  saints  have 
become  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  the  sworn  enemies  of  a  well-regulated  government. 
The  title  of  saint  (ii</ut?i)  is  easily  obtained.  The  mo- 
tives to  obtain  it  are,  however,  very  frequently  the  most 
dishonorable,  while  the  saints  tliemselves  in  many  cases 
bear  a  very  poor  reputation.  In  Central  Asia,  the  ma- 
jority of  robberies  are  committed  by  the  saints,  and 
they  are  therefore  avoided  by  tlie  stationary  popula- 
tion. The  nomads,  on  the  otlier  hand,  receive  them 
with  open  arms,  an<i  here,  among  the  roving  sons  of  the 
steppe,  they  find  tlieir  true  home.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment at  first  did  not  oppose  them.  The  decrees  of 
1781  and  1785,  on  the  contrary,  opened  to  them  the 
newly  acquired  Kirghis  steppes.  Their  influence  here 
was  a  very  pernicious  one.  The  government,  however, 
treats  tliem  at  present  more  strictly.  In  1873  a  case 
occurreil  in  Orenburg  where  such  a  saint  was  banished 
to  a  government  having  no  jMohammedan  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Russian  government  proceeded 
against  tlie  saints  in  the  Caucasus,  while  in  Turkestan  it 
watches  the  fanatical  order  of  Nakshbandi  very  closely. 


The  popular  school  system  among  the  Mohammedans 
was  entirely  reorganized  by  an  imperial  decree  of  Xov. 
20,  1874.  This  decree  placed  tlie  schools  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Bashkirs,  and  Kirghis  under  the  imperial  ministry 
of  education,  which  informed  its  subordinates  of  this 
act  as  follows:  "The  subtmlination  of  the  Tartar  non- 
Russian  schools  under  this  ministry  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  an  educational,  but  also  in  a  political,  point 
of  view.  The  Mussulmans'  schools  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  without  any  government  supervision,  and  there- 
fore promoted  among  the  people  an  anti-Russian  senti- 
ment and  a  fanaticism  which  prevented  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Tartar,  etc.,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Russia."  According  to  Mohammedan  views,  every  mul- 
lah is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher,  while  the  school  is  near 
the  mosque.  Through  these  schools,  the  mollahs  en- 
deavor to  bring  tlieir  communit}'  under  iheir  influence, 
and  to  keep  them  away  from  their  Russian  neighbors. 
They  are  also  decidedly  opposed  to  any  government 
supervision  of  the  schools.  The  government  at  first 
tried  to  establish  teachers'  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  teachers  in  these  schools;  and  the  decree  of  1870, 
which  ordered  the  establishment  of  these  seminaries, 
provided,  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  prejudices,  that 
the  teachers  of  the  Russian  language  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  Mohammedans,  and  the  mollahs  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  all  the  lessons,  so  that  they  might  con- 
vince themselves  that  nothing  objectionable  was  taught. 
Even  now  the  teachers  in  the  madrassas  of  the  principal 
cities,  like  Kasan,  speak  Russian  fluently,  although  they 
are  all  INIohammedans.  The  authorities  are  also  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reading-books  contain- 
ing, besides  tales  and  fables,  incidents  from  Russian  his- 
tory, as  well  as  facts  from  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory. This  is  a  decided  improvement,  as  according  to 
all  authorities,  like  Shaw,  Lerch,  and  Viimbery,  the  en- 
tire Turkish-Tartaric  literature  breathes  "a  spirit  of  re- 
ligious mysticism,  rose-colored  sensual  love,  and  reck- 
less bravery  emanating  from  the  most  bitter  hate  of  the 
unbelievers."  Even  such  an  old  library  as  that  of  Ka- 
san is  completely  wanting  in  works  on  the  history  and 
;  geography  of  Mohammedan  countries;  but  it  is  ex- 
I  pected  that  this  want  will  be  relieved  in  time  by  the 
j  Mohammedan  students  in  the  Russian  high  and  second- 
ary schools.  In  1871  the  Oriental  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St,  Petersburg  was  attended  by  thirty- six 
students.  In  the  same  year  there  were  ninety-two  iMo- 
hammcdan  students  in  the  Russian  gymnasia,  of  which 
the  educational  district  of  Kasan,  with  its  forty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Mohammedan  population,  had  for- 
ty-seven. 

3.  Pdfjans.  —  The  number  of  pagans  in  European 
Turkey  is  258,125;  in  Poland,  245;  in  Caucasia,  4G83 ; 
in  Siberia,  286,010;  in  Central  Asia,  14,740. 

IV.  Liiei-ature. — On  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church, 
see  Mouravieff,  History  of  the  Riigdan  Church  (transl.  by 
Blackmore  [1842]  to  the  year  1710),  vol.  i;  Strahl,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  russischen  Kirrhengesdrichte  (1827),  vol.  i; 
id.  Geschichte  der  rassische7i  Kirche  (  1830 ),  vol.  i ; 
Schmitt,  Die  moi-(/enlandisch-griechisch-riissische  Kirche 
(1826);  lA.  Kritische  Geschichte  der  neugriech.  tmd  der 
russischen  Kirche  (1840);  lUenle,  IJist07-t/  of  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church  (1850) ;  Stanley,  IJistoi-y  of  the  Eastern 
Church  (1862) ;  Theiner,  I>ie  Stiiatshirche  RussUmds 
(1853);  Gallitzin  [prince  A.],  L'Ef/lise  Greco -Russe 
(1861);  Boissard,  L'E(jHse  de  Russie  (1867,  2  vols.); 
Philaret  [archbishop  of  TchernigoflF],  Geschichte  der 
Kirche  Russlands  (Germ,  transl.  by  Blumenthal,  1872); 
Bassiroff,  Russische  Orthodoxe  Kirche  (1873);  also  the 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Eastern  Church  Association 
of  the  Church  of  Eui/land  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  (published  in  New  York 
and  London  since  1864).  The  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  as  taught  in  Russia  is  set  forth  in  the 
catechisms  of  the  metropolitans  Plato  and  Philaret  of 
JIoscow.  An  English  translation  of  the  larger  cate- 
chism of  Philaret  was  published  by  Blackmore  (1845), 
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and  republished  in  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom  (1877), 
vol.  ii.  See  also  Guettee  [a  Gallican  priest  who  joined 
the  Russian  Church],  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  VEylise 
Cath.  Orthodoxede  Riiss.  (186(5);  Procopowicz,  Theologia 
Christiana  Orthodoxa  (1773-75),  5  vols.;  abridg.  (1802). 
On  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  Church,  see 
King  [Anglican  chaplain  in  St.  Petersburg],  The  Rites 
and  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  (1772) ; 
Mouravieff,  Lettres  a  un  Ami  sur  FOffice  Divin  (French 
transl.  by  prince  Gallitzin).  On  the  constitution  and 
present  condition  of  the  Church,  see  Silbernagl,  Veifass- 
nng  und  fjegemrartiiier  Bestand  sdmmtlicher  Kirchen  des 
Orients  (1865);  Neher,  Kirchl.  Statistik  (1865),  vol.  ii. 
The  latest  statistics  of  the  Church  are  found  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  procurator- general.  A  full  statis- 
tical account  of  all  ihe  religious  denominations  of  the 
empire  is  found  in  the  Statistical  Year-book  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  (in  the  Russian  language  [St.  Petersburg, 
1871]),  vol.  ii.     (A.J.  S.) 

Russia,  Versions  of,  or,  rather.  Versions  in  the 
Languages  of  Russia.  The  praise  which  has  been 
awarded  to  ancient  Thebes  on  the  Nile  by  calling  it 
tKarofnrvXoQ,  "  the  hundred-gated,"  may  be  also  given 
to  Russia,  which,  in  its  geographical  dimensions,  variety 
of  races,  multiplicity  of  population,  and  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, is  a  world  in  itself,  and  baffles  and  bewilders  the 
mind  at  the  bare  conception  that  the  millions  that  owe 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  the  czar  are  to  be  furnished 
with  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernaculars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  geographical  position,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing linguistic  groups : 

I.  East  Siberian,  or  Eastern  Groiip : 
a,  Jnkagir;  6,  Tchuksht  aud  Coreak;  c,  Kamtchatkan  ; 
d,  Giliak. 

II.  (A.)  A  Itaic  Group : 
«,  Tuugusiau;  6,  Mautchu ;  c,  Aino,  or  Kurile;  f7,  Aleu- 
tian. 

(B.)  Mongolian  Lanr/uarie-i : 
a,  Mongol ;  b,  Buriat ;  c,  Kalmuck. 

(C.)  Tartar: 
rt,.Iakut;  6,  Siberian  Tartar;  c,  Kirtrhise Tartar;  rf.Bnsh- 
kii'  aud  Meshtcherik  ;  e,  Nojraian  and  Knmiik  ;  /,  Turkme- 
uian  ;  g,  Aderbeilsliau  ;  h,  Kazan  Tartar  ;  i,  Tchuvash. 

(D.)  Snmoiede: 
a,  Jarak  ;  b,  Tawgy,  Samoiede. 
(E.)  Finnish  Family: 
a,  Ufiriaii. 
a,  Ostjak;  b,  Wogiil. 

/3,  Bulgarian. 
a,  Tcheremissian  ;  &,  Mordnin. 

7,  Permian. 
a,  Permian  ;  6,  Sirenian  ;  c,  Wotjakian. 
d,  Finnish  Branch : 

a,  Finnish  in  the  narrower  sense,  with 

1,  Carelian  ;  2,  Tschiuliaii ;  3,  Wotian  ;  4,  Olonet/.ian. 

b,  Esthoniau  ;  c,  Liviau;  d,  Krewingiau  ;  e,  Lappouete. 

III.  Jenixcan  Group  : 

rt,  Jeniseo,  Ostjakian  ;  b,  Kottian. 

I V.  Caucasian  Group  : 

a,  Georgic;  b,  l.esi;hic;  c,  Ristic;  d,  Tclierkess  Fauiilie--. 

V.  Sheniitic  Group: 
a,  Hebrew  ;  6,  Arabic. 

VI.  Asiatic  Group  : 
a,  Persian  ;  b,  Kurdish  ;  c,  Armenian  ;  d,  Ossitirian. 

VII.  European  Group: 

(A.)  Slavonic  Faniili/. 
a,  Russian  ;  b,  Polish  ;  c,  Servian  ;  d,  Tschechian  ;  e,  Bul- 
garian. 

(6.)  Lithuanian  Famihi. 
a,  Lithuanian  and  Samogitiau  ;  b,  Lettish. 

(C.)  Germanic  Familp. 
a,  German  ;  6,  English  ;  c,  Swedish  ;  d,  Dutch. 

(D.)  Groico-Ijatin  Family. 
a,  Greek;  b,  Albanian;  c,  Latin;  ii,  Italian;  c,  French;/, 
Uoumau. 

These  are. the  representatives  of  the  Russian  empire. 
As  to  the  versions  made  for  these  different  families,  oidy 
a  few  enjoy  this  privilege.  Following  our  table,  we 
must  pass  over  the  East  Siberians,  or  Eastern  (Jroup,  as 
none  of  these  people,  who  are  but  partially  Christians, 
have  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular.      The  same 


must  be  said  of  the  Ainos,  or  Kuriles,  belonging  to  the 
Altaic,  and  of  a  great  many  others  belonging  to  the 
other  groups.  For  a  better  view,  we  will  speak  of  the 
different  versions  in  alphabetical  order;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  linguistic  table  the  reader  will  be  casil3' 
guided  as  to  which  family  the  respective  version  be- 
longs to.  As  the  most  important  versions  have  either 
been  given  already,  or  will  be  given,  in  this  Ci/clopwdia, 
the  reader  will  be  referred  to  them. 

1.  Albanian. 

2.  Aleutian  is  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  For  the  most  part,  they  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  whicli  had  the  Gospel  of  St.  "Matthew  print- 
ed for  thern  in  the  Aleutian,  according  to  the  translation 
prepared  by  priest  John  Venianiinoff,  in  the  year  1840,  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Kussiau  version. 

3.  Arabic. 

4.  Armenian. 

5.  Bulgarian.     See  Slavonic  Versions. 

6.  Buriat.  The  Buriats,  residing  on  Lake  Baikal,  and 
numbering  about  150,000  individuals,  are  Lamai.-ts  ;  some 
are  Christians.  At  a  very  early  lime,  prince  Gallitzin,  pres- 
ident of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  wrote  to  the  governor 
of  Irkutsk,  requesting  him  to  send  two  learned  Biuiats  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Dr.  Schmidt  in 
the  translation  of  the  TS'ew  Test.  Two  saisangs,  or  Buriat 
nobles,  accordinijly  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,  aud,  with 
the  consent  of  their  prince  and  lama,  engaged  in  the  work 
of  translation.  The  Divine  Word  was  blessed  in  their 
conversion,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  their  chief  they 
avowed  their  faith  in  Jesus.  In  1818  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  \vas  published,  which  was  soon  followed  by  oth- 
er parts  of  the  New  Test.  Siuce  1840  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  possesses  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bi- 
ble, which  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  that  society. 

7.  Dutch. 
S.  English. 

9.  Esihonian.  Esthonia  is  a  maritime  government  in 
the  north-west  of  European  Russia,  and  forms  one  of  Ihe 
Baltic  provinces.  The  language  is  spoken  in  two  dia- 
lects— the  Doipat  and  Reval  Esthonian.  The  former  is 
spoken  in  South  Esthonia,  and  the  latter  prevails  in  the 
North.  Almost  all  the  Esthouians  are  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion.  As  early  as  168(5  they  received  the  entire  New 
Test,  in  the  Esihonian  language,  translated  by  John  Fisch- 
er, a  German  professor  of  divinity  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  Livonia.  This  tianslation  was  executed  at  the 
command  of  Charles  XI.  A  version  of  the  Old  Test.,  made 
by  the  same  translator,  aided  by  Gosekenins,  appeared  in 
4to  in  1GS9  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  in  which  dialect  these  early 
versions  were  written,  although  it  was  understood  through- 
out Esth(niia.  Later  versions  considered  both  dialects, 
and  thus  we  have  two  versions  —  the  Reval  Entlioniau 
(q.  v.)  and  the  Dorpat  Esthonian.  As  to  the  latter  dialect, 
a  New  Test,  was  printed  in  Riga  in  IT'JT,  which  edition 
was  soon  exhausted.  In  1815,  through  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Paterson,  5000  copies  of  Ihe  New  Test,  were  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  in  18'24  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  had  SOOO  copies  printed,  while  an- 
other editi<in  was  undertaken  in  1S3G  by  the  Dorpat  Bible 
Society.  In  the  same  year  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  by  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Meyer,  of 
Carolen,  was  piinled  by  the  aid  of  the  parent  society,  and 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  New  Test,  tosrether  with  Ihe 
Psalms  which  has  been  distributed  is,  according  to  the 
hist  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (18TS), 
35,000. 

10.  Finnish.  As  early  as  1!548  the  New  Test,  was  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm.  This  version  was  made  by  Michael 
Agricola,  rector,  and  afterwards  bisbop  of  Abo,  a  fiieiid 
of  Luther.  In  1(J44  the  entire  Bible  was  published  under 
the  patronage  of  queen  Christina,  to  whom  the  work  was 
also  dedicated.  Editions  of  the  New  Test,  from  the  text 
of  queen  Christina's  version  api)eared  in  1732,1740,  1774, 
aud  177C.  In  ISll  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
commenced  its  operations  in  Finland,  and  a  Bible  society 
was  formed  at  Abo.  In  1815  an  edition  of  8000  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Abo,  and  in  the  following 
year  5000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the  press  in  Abo. 
A  quarto  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Biitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  completed  in 
1827,  but  the  extensive  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  same 
year  at  Abo  destroyed  this  edition  (consisting  of  7500  cop- 
ies). In  consequence,  another  edition  of  5000  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  was  immediately  undertaken  by  the  same 
society:  and  this  edition  was  com|)leted  at  Stockholm  in 
1S29.  In  1832  the  Bible  Society  of  Abo  was  again  in  active 
operation,  and  new  editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  as  well  as 
of  the  New  Test.,  left  the  press.  Apart  from  the  Finnish 
edition  printed  at  Abo,  the  St.  Petersburg  Society  nnder- 
took  some  editions  for  Ihe  piirpose  of  supplying  the  Finns 
in  their  own  neighborhood.  The  New  Test,  was  printed 
in  1814  and  again  in  1822,  and  the  entire  Bible  was  com- 
pleted in  1817.  Many  large  editions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
subsequently  been  issued  by  the  joint  agency  of  tlie  Fin- 
nish and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  societies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  for  1878,  the  former  society 
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had  issued  since  its  fnimation  239,273,  and  the  latter 409,743 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

11.  French. 

12.  Georqian.  By  way  of  supplement  we  will  add  that 
in  1S76  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  decided  to 
print  an  editiou  of  the  Four  Gospels,  the  work  being 
done  at  Tiflis. 

13.  German. 

14.  Greek. 

\fy.  Hebrctv  Xew  Testament. 

16.  Italian. 

17.  JudcKo- Arabic. 

15.  Jud(eo-German. 

19.  J adceo- Persic. 

20.  Jiidoeo- Polish  is  a  language  spoken  by  the  Polish 
Jews,  consisting  principally  of  Old  German  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  Hebraisms,  or  at  leat^t  phrases  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
with  very  little  Polish  in  it.  In  1820  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  into  this  lan<;uage  was  undertaken  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
An  edition  was  published  iu  1821  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  the  cliaracters  being  the  so-called  Rab- 
binic. A  new  edfition  in  the  Hebrew  square  letters  was 
])Ublished  by  the  London  society  in  18(J9,  while  in  1872  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  undertook  a  new  edi- 
titm  in  the  pointed  Hebrew  characters,  edited  by  P.  Her- 
shon,  which  was  completed  in  187S. 

21.  Kalmuckian.  For  tlie  Kalmucks  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  Mr.  Neitz,  a  missionary  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, at  the  beginning  of  this  century  undertook  the  work 
of  translation,  which  was  continued  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  whose 
version  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  is 
the  only  part  which  has  been  translated. 

22.  Karaite-Tartar. 

23.  Karelian  is  the  language  of  a  people  dwelling  in  the 
government  of  Tver,  in  European  Russia.  As  early  as  the 
12th  century  they  joined  the  i;hurch  of  Rome,  but  in  a  bull 
published  March  14, 1351,  by  Clement  IV,  we  are  told  that 
they  were  obliged  to  join  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  they 
still  belong.  In  1820  the  Russian  Bible  Society  published 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  for  the  benefit  of  this 
tribe  in  the  modern  Russian  characteie. 

24.  Kir(]hisia7i.  The  Kirghise,  belonging  to  the  Tartar- 
id  ribes,  are  the  most  nnmerous,  their  number  being  given 
as  about  1,500,000.  At  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society  at  Astrachan,  the  New  Test,  was  translated  in  ISIS 
by  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  a  Scottish  missionary.  Since  this 
mission  was  abandoned,  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  among  this  people. 

25.  Kurdish,     See  Slavonic  Versions. 

26.  Lappotiese. 

27.  Latin: 

28.  Lettish         ) 

29.  Lithxuvnian] 

30.  Manch'i. 

31.  Mordvinian.  The  Morduins  occupy  a  locality  lower 
down  the  Volga,  and  their  number  is,  on  good  authority, 
supposed  to  approach  400,000.  They  are  divided  into  two 
tiibes— the  Mokshans  and  Ersaus.  The  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety translated  the  New  Test,  into  their  language,  but  the 
dissolution  of  that  society  brought  the  work  to  a  termina- 
tion. 

32.  Olonetzian,  which  is  a  sub-dialect  of  Karelian,  had  a 
small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  that  dialect. 
A  specimen  of  this  translation  was  sent  in  1820  to  Tver  to 
be  compared  with  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  government, 
but  the  suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  arrested 
the  progress  of  this  undertaking. 

33.  Ostjakian  is  a  dialect  spolien  by  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous tribes  in  Siberia.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  into  this  vernacular  exists  in  a  collection  at 
London,  prepared  at  the  expense  of  prince  Lucien  Bona- 
parte. 

34.  Ossitiniaii  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  Ossetes, 
who  inhabit  the  central  part  of  Caucasus,  north  of  Geor- 
gia. In  17.52  Russian  [iriests  established  a  mission  among 
them,  and  in  1821  upwards  of  30,000  Ossetes  had  joined  the 
Greek  Church.  Among  the  converts  was  also  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  Jalguside,  who,  being  anxious  to  provide 
his  countrymen  with  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue,  proposed  to  the  committee  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  gospels  in 
the  Ossitinian  dialect.  The  i)roposition  was  accepted,  and 
in  1S24  the  work  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  press.  While 
tlie  printing  was  going  on,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was 
suspended,  and  thus  the  work  was  discontinued.  Forty 
years  later  a  new  translation  of  the  gospels  was  prepared 
at  Tiflis. 

35.  Permian.  The  Permians,  occupying  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  Bjarmaland,  are  divided  into  three  divisions — the 
Permians  proper,  composed  of  about  .50,000  souls,  partial- 
ly Christianized,  but  without  the  Scriptures  in  their  lan- 
guage except  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  had  been 
executed  for  nrince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  not  with  a 
view  to  circulation,  but  to  aid  linguistic  studies.  The 
Sirenian  and  Wotjak  will  be  menlioued  iu  the  proper 
place. 

36.  Persian. 

37.  Polish.    See  Slavonic  Vkrbions. 


See  Slavonic  Veksionb. 


38.  Ponmanian, 

39.  P%issian. 

40.  tiamoyitian. 

41.  Slavonic. 

42.  Servian.. 

43.  Sirenian.  This  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  Sireuians, 
another  section  of  the  I'ermians  ;  their  number  is  about 
70,000.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  translated  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  into  their  language,  of  which  1400  copies 
were  printed  iu  1823. 

44.  Swedish.     See  Scandinavian  Veksions. 

45.  Si/riac  in  Hebrew  Characters. 

46.  Transcaiicasian  Tartar. 

47.  Tcheremissian  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  people  dwell- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Kama,  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  Kazan  and  Simbirsk.  The  ccmiplete  New 
Test.  ai)peared  in  the  Tcheremissian  languaire  in  lS2n. 
being  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  While  the 
work  was  in  progress,  the  archbishop  of  Kazan  collected 
a  number  of  the  people  and  read  to  them  from  one  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Test,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  intel- 
ligible to  them.  The  people  wept  aloud  for  joy  that  they 
had  received  the  Word  of  Jesus  in  their  own  tongue.  Au 
edition  of  3000  copies  was  printed,  l)Ht  the  dissolution  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  that  followed  brought  the  work 
lo  a  termination. 

48.  Tchuwaschian  is  spoken  by  a  people  inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Volga,  numbering  about  670,000  individuals, 
partially  Christianized.  In  1817  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  at  Simbirsk  to  translate  the 
New  Test.  In  ISIS  the  Foitr  Gospels  were  translated,  and 
two  years  later  the  entire  Test.,  under  the  care  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Kazan,  to  whose  diocese  the  people  belong.  The 
edition,  consisting  of  5000  copies,  was  printed  in  Russian 
characters. 

49.  Voimlian  is  spoken  In  the  governments  of  Perm  and 
Tobolsk,  in  a  district  between  the  Tobol,  the  Beresov,  the 
Obi,  and  the  Uralian  Mountains.  A  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Vogulian  is  contained  in  the 
collection  of  prince  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

50.  Wotjakian.  The  third  section  of  the  Permian  race 
consists  of  the  Wotjaks,  about  200,000,  located  in  the  LFp- 
per  Kama,  and  generally  Christianized.  In  1820,  Lewan- 
dowski,  a  learned  Woljak,  commenced  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test.  Tlie  Russian  Bible  Society  encouraged  him  to 
continue;  and  thus  under  the  care  and  ins|iection  of  the 
Viatka  Branch  Bible  Society,  the  gospels  of  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark  were  completed  duiing  the  year  1823.  From 
the  first  sheets  of  these  gospels  some  portions  were  read 
ill  their  churches,  and  it  is  related  that  the  people  demand- 
ed to  hear  more,  but  a  change  came;  the  Russian  society 
became  extinct,  and  all  its  printing  operations  were  nec- 
essarily suspended. 

Besides  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  For- 
eif/H  Bible  Society,  see  The  Bible  of  Eveiy  Land,  but  es- 
pecially Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des  Herrn  in  den  Sprachen 
Russlunds  (St.  Petersburg,  1870).     (B.  P.) 

Russian  Sects.  Religious  sects  abound  in  Rus- 
sia, and  under  the  most  absolute  moiiarchj'  in  Europe 
we  have  the  singular  phenomenon  of  large  bodies  of 
dissenters  defying  the  sovereign's  power,  and  living  in 
open  secession  from  the  National  Church.  All  of  these 
sects  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  JJaskol- 
iiiks  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  Schismatics.  The  RaskolniUs  are  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches,  the  Popoftchins  and  the 
Bezpopoftchins,  the  former  having  priests  and  the  lat- 
ter none.  (For  much  of  the  following  article  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocken,  missionary  to  Bul- 
garia.) 

I.  The  Popoftchins  are  divided  into  five  principal 
sects. 

1.  The  Diaconoftchins.  This  sect  was  started  in 
1706  at  Veska,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  the 
Deacon,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 

2.  The  Ejiefunoftchim  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  Peremayannftchins  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Starovertzi  (men  of  the  ancient  faith)  is  the 
name  assumed  by  the  majority  of  those  who  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  17th  cen- 
turj%  especially  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
liturgical  books  effected  by  the  patriarch  Nikon  (A.D. 
1().54).  The  following  are  the  points  which,  they 
strenuously  maintain,  justify  their  separation  from  the 
National  Church :  a.  The  service  should  be  according 
to  the  old  books  before  their  alteration  by  Nikon,  b. 
In  the  Creed  the  article  on  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
read,  "And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  true  and  living 
Lord."     c.  The  Hallelujah  should  be  sung  only  twice, 
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not  three  times;  after  the  second  adding  "Glorj'  to 
God."  (/.  The  processions  around  the  churches  should 
go  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  not  against  it.  e. 
That  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  be  made  by  unit- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  and  not  the  first  three 
fingers,  with  the  thumb.  /.  To  acknowledge,  respect, 
and  adore  only  the  eight-ended  cross,  g.  The  name 
of  Jesus  is  to  be  written  and  pronounced  Isus,  and  not 
Jesus. 

There  were  other  and  still  smaller  points  of  dispute, 


and  the  tendency  to  fanaticism  so  universally  foinid  in 
Russian  dissent  did  not  fail  to  appear  among  them. 
They  were  persecuted  under  Peter  I  (A.D.  1G89-1725), 
who  laid  double  taxes  on  them ;  hut  his  successors,  es- 
pecially Catharine  II  and  Alexander  I,  have  adopted  a 
milder  policy  with  tlie  hope  of  winning  them  back  to 
the  Eastern  Church.  But  little  success  has  attended 
,  these  attempts  at  reconciliation. 

5.   Tchernoltzi,  or   Wjetkaern,  an   insignificant   body 
who,  during  the  time  of  the  persecution  (A.D.  1730), 


Eight-ended  Cross  of  the  Kaskoluiks. 


This  cross  is  bv  all  the  different  Russian  Raskolnilis  considered  the  only 
ue  Christian  cross;  while  by  them  the  luur-en.led  one  is  considered  an,l 
innovation  made  by  the  patriarch  Nilion,  and  consequent 


'  from 


tru 

declared  to  be 

Iv  anti-Christian.  ,  .  ,     l      t  i^u 

1.  Represents  the  impression  said  to  have  been  made  by  Jesus  Chi 
upon  a  wet  cloth,  and  bv  Ananias  sent  to  king  Abgarus  of  Edeasa. 

2.  The  letters  in  it  stand  for  and  sisrnify  :  a  for  ot  nebo  shedsli  ^^ 
heaven  descended  ;"  0  for  oni  ego  ne  privjali,  "  they  did  not  receive  him  ; 
H  for  na  kretle  rmpiali,  "  on  the  cross  outstretched  him. 

3.  The  writing  under  it  is  in  Old  Slavic,  and  reads  obras  nerukotwannnti, 
signifying  "  image  not  made  by  hand." 

4.  Reads  Angeli  Goapodni,  signifying  "  Angels  of  the  Lord. 

5.  "      Za'r  slavi,  "  "  l-ord  of  Glory." 
Ims  CliriHot,                 "  "  Jesus  Christ." 
Sin  Boaliii,                    "          "Son  of  God." 


10. 


'  Mo 


Ckrestu  twoemu  pokhnaemaa  wladiko  i  awettoe  uioskreaenie  Iwoe 


ilavim,  signifying  "To  thine  cross  do  we  bow,  Lord,  and 
thy  luminous  resurrection  do  we  glorify." 

.  Reads  Knpie,  signifying  "  Spear." 

.      "       7'msl,  "  "  Hyssop." 

.      "      JVo  kreate  iskupil  kruwiu  Adama,  signifying      On  the  cross  re- 
deemed with  blood  of  Adam." 

.     "       Jffsro /oAnoe,  signifying  "  Place  of  skull." 

.     "       Baapiat  Bog,        "  "  Crucified  God." 

.     "       Gora  Golgotha,     "  "  Mount  Golgotha." 

.     "       Glova  Adama,      "  "  Head  of  Adam." 

.  The  tree  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  was  pointed  out  to  Seth  by  the 
archangel   Michael,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  for  his  father 
Adam  (Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  ch.  xiv). 
Reads  Swjalaia  Maria  Magdahna,  signif.  "  St.  Mary  Magdalene." 

r.     •'       Miter  TheM,  "       "  Mother  of  (io,!,"* 

"      Sii-jaloi  Jvaiin  Bogoalow,  "       "  St.  John  the  Theologian." 

>'.     "      Swjatoi  Login  &/nic,  "       "  St.  Logan  the  Centurion." 

*  The  three  little  stars  signify  the  perpetual  virginity. 
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A  Popoftchiu  Teacher. 

took  refuge  on  the  islands  of  the  Wjetka,  a  small  river 
between  Russia  and  Poland,  whence  their  name.  Here 
thej'  formed  a  separate  community  and  built  two  mon- 
asteries, from  which,  fifty  years  later,  some  of  them  mi- 
grated to  Poland  and  built  a  church  and  convent  at 
Tchernoboltz.  Their  chief  distinguishing  practices  are  a 
refusal  to  take  oaths  and  to  offer  prayers  for  the  emperor. 
II.  The  BKZPoroFTCniNS,  as  we  have  said,  are  dis- 
senters who  refuse  to  have  priests,  the  sacraments  be- 
ing administered  and  services  conducted  by  lay  elders. 
They  recognise  no  priestly  hierarchy,  and  dislike  the 
national  bishops  and  priests  so  much  that  when  anj' 


A  Popoftchiu  Mouk  in  Travelling-dress. 

one  of  these  enters  their  houses  they  hasten,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves,  to  wash  the  seats  and  walls.  They  believe 
that  the  Church  is  in  a  period  of  decline  and  apostasy, 
that  the  apostolic  succession  has  been  interrupted,  and 
that  legitimate  priests  are  now  impossible.  They  hold 
that  the  world  has  had  four  teras :  a  spring,  or  morning, 
from  Adam  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  a 
summer,  or  noon,  lasting  until  the  birth  of  Christ;  an 
autumn,  or  evening,  until  the  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
about  1650;  and  now  the  cold  winter,  the  dark  night, 
which  will  continue  until  the  Lord  shall  descend  upon 
earth  to  save  men.  The  Bezpopoftchins  are  divided 
up  into  very  many  sects,  some  of  them  holding  opinions 
exceedingly  absurd.  The  three  principal  of  these  sects 
are  the  following : 


A  Popoftchiu  Mouk  at  Home. 


A  Popoftchiu  Nuu. 
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1.  The  Ponwryans. — The  founder  of  this  sect  was  a 
runaway  deacon  of  tlie  name  of  Danilo  W'iculin.  In 
the  year  1695  he  founded  a  monastery  on  the  borders 
of  the  Viga,  of  which  for  forty  years  he  was  the  prior, 
and  died  in  1735.  In  the  erection  of  the  monastery  and 
ill  its  leadership  he  was  assisted  by  Andrei  JMislitezky, 
wlio  was  of  princely  origin,  and  occupied  his  post  until 
his  end,  in  1730.  Soon  after  this  a  monastery  for  fe- 
males was  organized,  of  which  .Salomonia,  the  sister  of 
Mishtezky,  became  prioress.  The  monasteries  soon 
amassed  wealth,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  procure  a 
large  library  of  old  Slavic  manuscripts,  and  composed 
books  for  the  education  of  singers,  writers,  painters,  and 
the  future  leaders  of  the  sect.  At  the  end  of  the  past 
century  these  monasteries  contained  2000  male  and  1000 
female  inmates.  Andrei  and  Siniion  Denisow  have 
written  several  works  for  the  sect,  and  in  general  de- 
fence of  the  Raskolniks,  of  which  the  Pomoryan  Answers 
to  the  Questions  <)f  Xerjif  is  the  principal. 

The  teachings  of  the  Pomoryans,  also  called  Danil- 
owtchina, consist  in  the  following:  a.  From  the  time  of 
Nikon,  the  Antichrist  has  been  reigning,  though  unseen, 
in  the  orthodox  Church,  and  has  abolished  the  true  sac- 
raments and  priesthood,  b.  Those  from  the  t>rthodox 
Church  who  wish  to  join  the  Pomoryans  must  receive 
rebaptism,  which,  like  other  sacraments,  can,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  the  true  priesthood,  be  administer- 
ed by  laymen,  and  even  by  females,  c.  As  there  is  no 
true  priesthood,  tliere  is  no  one  to  solemnize  marriages, 
therefore  all  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  unmarried  state, 
and  those  married  in  the  Church  must  separate,  d. 
Monks  from  the  orthodox  Church  can  be  acknowledged 
as  such  after  having  been  rebaptized,  and  thej'  may  in- 
stall others  in  that  state  and  be  permitted  to  serve  as 
priests,  even  if  they  have  not  been  such  before,  e.  For 
those  in  authority  no  prayers  are  to  be  offered.  During 
the  reign  of  Anna  Ivanova  one  of  the  Pomoryans  re- 
ported tliis  to  the  authorities;  then,  to  avoid  difficulties 
with  the  government,  they  introduced  a  prayer  for  the 
czar,  which  they  have  used  ever  since.  J'.  The  crosses 
not  to  have  the  inscription  "I.  N.  K.  I.,"  because  this  is 
a  Latin  heresy,  but  to  have  the  initial  letters  of  these 
words:  Zar  Slavy  Isus  Christos  Sin  Boshii,  "Lord  of 
Glory,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  (lod,"  as  it  had  been  to  the 
time  of  Nikon,    g.  The  food  bought  in  the  market  is 


A  Poraoryau  Teacher. 


not  to  be  considered  unclean,     h.  To  be  ready  for  sui- 
cide by  tire  for  the  true  faith. 

i.  The  Fedvsijoftchins.  —  This  is  the  second  of  the 
principal  sects  of  the  Bez]K)poftchins,  which  spread  with 
the  same  rapidity  in  another  part  of  the  country.  The 
principal  promoter  of  it  was  a  deacon  i)y  the  name  of 
Fedosei,  a  contemporary  of  Danilo  Wiculin.  Having 
removed  with  his  family  to  Poland,  he  gathered  around 
him  in  a  short  time  a  number  of  liaskolnik  fugitives 
from  Russia,  and  founded  two  abodes,  one  for  males  and 
the  other  for  females,  among  wliom  he  acted  as  priest. 
He  agreed  in  all  points  with  the  Pomoryans,  except  two, 
viz.:  a.  The  inscription  of  "L  N.  K.  L"  is  to  be 
retained  upon  the  cross,  b.  The  food  bought  in  the 
markets  must  be  purified  by  prayer  and  adoration. 
These  two  jioints  gave  rise  to  the  sect.  The  efforts 
of  the  Pomoryans  to  form  a  union  will)  the  Fedosejoft- 
chins  proved  unsuccessful,  and  an  open  enmity  between 
the  two  began,  which  increased  just  as  soon  as  the  Po- 
moryans commenced  to  pray  for  the  czar.  In  the  year 
1771  they  succeeded,  at  INloscow,  in  founding  a  cenobitical 
establishment,  known  as  the  Preobrashensky  Cemeterv, 
which  became  the  principal  centre  of  the  sect.  The 
originator,  and  for  tliirty-eight  years  the  head  of  this 
institution,  was  Elijah  Alexejew  Kowilin,  a  dealer  in 
bricks  and  wines.  During  tiie  pestilence  at  Moscow  in 
1771,  when  all  the  poor  workmen  who  had  been  there 
commenced  to  leave  the  town  to  return  to  their  native 
places,  and  in  that  way  carried  the  sickness  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  Kowilin,  with  anotlier  merchant,  Zen- 
koff,  applied  for  permission  to  establish,  at  their  ex- 
pense, a  quarantine  on  one  of  the  principal  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  city,  and  with  it  to  connect  a  cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  those  that  died.  Having  received  the 
))ermission,  tliey  established  a  barrier  and  building  for 
the  purpose  proposed.  He,  with  others,  fed  the  hungry, 
nursed  the  sick,  and  comforted  the  dying.  The  news 
of  the  comfort  provided  by  Kowilin  spread  very  rapidly, 
and,  besides  the  hungry  and  sick,  the  people  en  masse 
took  refuge  with  him.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all 
he  could  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  refngees  that 
this  woe  from  hunger  and  pestilence  was  sent  upon 
Moscow  by  God  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  Wikonian 
heresy,  and  exhorted  them  to  repent  and  turn  to  God. 
The  people,  seeing  that  those  dying  as  orthodox  were 


A  Fedosejoftchin  Teacher. 
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just  thrown  into  a  cart  and  hurled  off.  while  those  under 
Kowiliii's  care  were  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  sacraments  in  the  last  hours,  and  when  dead 
were  given  a  Christian  funeral,  chose,  between  the  two, 
the  latter,  and  submitted  en  masse  to  rebaptism  and 
the  conditions  of  Kowilin.  At  the  same  time,  they 
turned  over  to  Kowilin  all  their  movable  and  real  prop- 
erty. When  the  pestilence  ceased,  he  retained  many  of 
his  adherents  and  formed  a  kind  of  monastery,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  contained 
1500  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  sect  numbered  near- 
ly 10,000  members  at  Moscow.  To  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitution, he  petitioned  for  assistants  under  the  name  of 
trustees,  who  were  selected  from  among  the  members, 
and  were  of  the  richest  merchants.  The  news  of  the 
wealth  and  good  order  of  this  establishment  and  the 
concern  of  Kowilin  for  the  good  of  the  Fedosejoftchins 
raised  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  sect  in  other  parts  of  the 
land,  which  by  degrees  placed  all  their  communities 
under  his  protection  and  made  them  dependent  upon 
the  Preobrashensky  Cemetery  institution,  from  which 
they  all  began  to  get  their  leaders  and  singers,  and 
bought  all  their  books  and  ikonas,  and  to  which  they 
continued  to  send  their  annual  contributions. 

3.  The  Philipjynffchitis. — Besides  the  general  doctrines 
of  the  Bezpopoftchins,  the  Fhilippoftchins  hold :  a. 
That  only  the  eight-ended  cross  without  inscription  is 
to  be  venerated,  b.  Only  the  ikonas  according  to  the 
old  stj'le,  and  painted  by  themselves,  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, c.  No  praj-ers  are  to  be  offered  for  the  czar. 
d.  Man  and  wife  are  to  be  separated  after  having  been 
rebaptized.  e.  Suicide  by  fire  or  hunger  is  martyrdom 
for  the  true  faith.  This  last  point  exjilains  why  the 
Philippoftchins  are  sometimes  also  called  Samososhi- 
gately  (Self-burners)  and  Morelshtchiky  (Starvation- 
ists).  Even  Philip  and  a  number  of  his  followers  burned 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  their  monastery  and  re- 
maining in  it.     See  Philippixs. 

4.  Among  the  minor  sects  are : 

(1.)  Tilt  Pastushkoe,  or  Adamuntowa. — The  origina- 
tor of  this  sect  was  a  herdsman  of  Denlsow,  Adam  by 
name.  Pastush,  in  Russian,  means  herdsman;  and  this 
his  calling,  combined  with  his  name,  forms  the  name 
of  the  sect.  He  censured  the  Philippins  because  of  their 
passion  for  suicide,  the  Pomoryans  on  account  of  their 
aversion  to  eat  and  drink  with  others;  and  taught  that 
it  was  sinful  to  walk  on  paved  streets,  to  handle  money, 
and  possess  passports,  because  the  first  is  an  invention 
of  the  Antichrist,  and  the  last  two  bear  the  seal  and  im- 
print of  the  same. 

(2.)  The  Spasova,  or  Kusminichin. — Its  founder  was 
Kusma,  an  illiterate  peasant,  and  his  doctrine  was  called 
Netovtchina  (a  word  derived  from  the  Russian  word 
net,  which  means  "  there  is  not"),  and  is  used  in  this 
form  to  show  that  he  held  that  since  the  time  of 
the  correction  of  the  books,  and  with  them  the  prayers 
and  faith  in  the  orthodox  Church,  the  Antichrist  is 
reigiung,  and,  consequently,  "there  is  no"  grace,  no 
sanctity,  no  sacraments.  He  taught  that  there  is  noth- 
ing holy  remaining  in  the  world,  and  that  salvation 
is  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  "Spassa,"  which 
is  the  Slavic  word  for  the  Russian  Spassitel,  meaning 
"  Saviour."  His  followers  do  not  rebaptize  those  that 
join  them,  nor  do  they  always  baptize  their  own  chil- 
dren, believing  that  the  '"Spassa"  can  save  them  with- 
out it.  The  marriage-tie,  where  or  whenever  performed, 
is  with  them  considered  indissoluble;  but,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  age,  they  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  its 
rites.  They  worship  only  their  own  ikonas  and  cross- 
es, which  they  always  carry  with  them,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  small  and  made  to  fold  together.  This 
sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  districts  of  Nish- 
gorod. 

(3.)  The  Detouheitchins  (^Infanticides). — This  sect  con- 
sider it  a  great  misfortune  for  children  to  come  nndcr 
the  inrtuence  of  Antichrist  (the  established  Cimrch),  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  offering  they  can  make  to  God 


to  deliver  them  from  this  calamity — by  death,  if  neces- 
sary-. They  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  commit  the 
crime  of  infanticide. 

(4.)  The  Beguiiy  {Deserters),  or  Strannih-y  {Wander- 
ers).— This  sect  originated  about  1790,  in  the  village  of 
Sopel,  district  of  Jaroslav,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  Sopelniks.  Its  founder  was  Deserter  Efimy,  who, 
after  having  been  rebaptized,  settled  in  said  village  and 
taught  that  the  Antichrist  had  ascended  his  throne  long 
ago:  first,  one  thousand  years  after  Christ  he  invisibly 
reigned  in  the  Greek  empire  under  the  Greek  name  of 
Appolt/en,*  as  intimated  by  John  in  the  Revelation; 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  66(3  years,  which  letters  compose 
his  name,  he  appeared  in  Russia,  not  yet  as  czar,  but  as 
a  false  prophet,  as  stated  in  the  Revelation  by  John. 
And  this  first  beast  and  false  prophet  was  the  patriarch 
Nikon,  for  he  was  the  first  to  blaspheme  against  God  by 
changing  the  name  of  Isus  into  Jesus,^  and,  like  a  beast, 
persecuted  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Isus;  and  that 
he  really  was  the  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
seen  from  his  real  or  lay  name,  Nikita,  in  Greek  Njjic/j- 
Tioc,t  which  gives  the  number  066.  After  his  fall, 
there  ajipeared  the  third  Anticlirist,  or  the  second  beast 
with  the  two  horns,  which  signify  the  two  imperial 
names,  czar  and  imperator,  the  last  of  which,  in  Greek, 
is  'l7r£(0f(rop,  §  and  also  gives  the  number  666.  In  this 
trinity  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Church  are  bap- 
tized and  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  three 
fingers  instead  of  by  the  two  first,  as  it  was  of  old.  To 
escape  eternal  punishment,  it  is  necessary-,  first  to  wash 
off  this  sign  and  mark  by  rebaptism,  and  then  flee  from 
every  city  and  village  which  forms  part  of  this  Babel  of 
Antichrist. 

(5.)  The  Ishraniki,  or  '•  Company  of  the  Elect." — The 
cause  of  the  separation  of  this  sect  from  the  Russian 
Church  was  not  any  difference  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but 
a  desire  to  protest  against  the  laxit}'  and  inclination  to 
change  displayed  by  the  clergy,  and  to  adopt  a  greater 
piety  and  purity  of  life.  They  were  termed  by  the  or- 
thodox party  Roscholshiki  (Seditionists).  Pinkerton 
{On  Russian  Sects)  identifies  them  with  the  Starovertzi. 

(6.)  The  Bezslovestni  (the  dumb),  the  name  given  to 
a  not  very  numerous  sect  of  the  18th  century,  whose 
members,  after  conversion,  became  perpetually  speech- 
less.    Very  little  is  known  of  tlieir  tenets. 

(7.)  The  Istmiye  Chrisliane.     See  Malakans. 

(8.)  The  Knrabliki.     See  No.  (18)  below. 

(9.)  The  Khlistie,  or  Flagellants. 

(10.)  The  Malakans  (q.  v.). 

(11.)  The  Martinists  (q.  v.). 

(12.)  The  Moreshiki. 

(13.)  The  Netovtshins  (q.  v.). 

(14.)  The  Niconians  (q.  v.). 

(15.)  The  Njetowschitchini.     See  Netovtshixs. 

(16.)  The  Roscholshiki  (q.  v.). 

(17.)  The  SahutniU  (q.  v.). 

(18.)  The  Skoptzi  (eunuchs),  a  name  given  to  this 
sect  because  of  their  practice  of  self-mutilation,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  Scripture  (Matt,  xix, 
12).  The  general  characteristics  of  this  sect,  even  among 
those  who  do  not  adopt  this  extreme  course  of  action,  is 
one  of  self-mortification  and  asceticism.  They  perform 
self-imposed  penances,  such  as  flagellation,  wearing  hair- 
cloth shirts,  and  iron  chains  and  crosses.  They  profess 
great  respect  for  Peter  HI,  of  whom  they  keep  pictures 
in  their  houses,  in  which  he  is  represented  with  a  scar- 
let handkerchief  tied  round  his  right  knee  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  their  Masonic  signs).  They  ex- 
pect him  to  revisit  the  earth  as  the  true  Messiah,  and, 
having  rung  the  great  bell  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 

*  The  word  is  rendered  'AttoAXi'ci',  while  it  ought  to  be 
'\T!o\\vMv ;  the  first  is  equal  to  66(5,  the  second  to  1461. 

t  Before  Nikon's  time  the  two  vowels  in  the  word  Jeshna 
were  left  out,  so  it  rend  Isus. 

t  The  word  is  rendered  NiiK>';Tiof,  equal  to  666;  while  it 
ouirht  to  be  NiiK'jTaf,  equal  to  6S7. 

5  The  word  is  rendered  'iTrcpaTop,  equal  to  666;  while  it 
ought  to  be  'lyun-e^aTop,  cqual  to  706. 
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sion  in  Moscow,  to  summon  the  elect,  and  reign  over  all 
the  true  Skoptzi.  They  are  noted  for  their  anxiety 
to  procure  converts,  and  he  who  gains  twelve  is  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  apostle.  Their  chief  peculiarities 
of  practice  and  doctrine  are  the  rejection  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  a  refusal  to  observe  Sunday,  and 
the  substitution  of  certain  rites  invented  by  themselves 
in  lieu  of  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist.  They  are  a 
numerous  sect  in  some  governments,  as  that  of  Orel, 
comprising  whole  villages,  and  they  have  many  adher- 
ents among  the  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  other  large  towns. 

(19.)  The  Strujolniks.  This  sect  arose  in  Novgorod 
at  the  close  of  the  14th  or  early  in  the  15th  century. 
A  .Jew  named  Horio,  joined  by  two  Christian  priests, 
Denis  and  Alexie,  and  afterwards  by  an  excommuni- 
cated deacon  named  Karp  Strigolnik,  preached  a  mixt- 
ure of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  gained  so  manj' 
followers  that  a  national  council  was  called  to  suppress 
him.  They  regard  the  payment  of  monev  by  the  cler- 
gy to  the  bishops  on  ordination  as  simoniacal,  and  con- 
fession to  a  priest  as  unscriptural.  Strigolnik  himself 
was  thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned  during  a  riot 
in  Novgorod,  but  the  opposition  of  his  followers  to  the 
Russian  Church  continued  for  many  years  after  his 
death. 

(20.)  The  Wjetkners. 

(21.)  The  Yedinovertzi  (Coreligionists).  This  name 
was  given  to  some  members  of  the  Starovertzi  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  (1801-25),  when  strong  hopes  were 
entertained  of  regaining  them  to  the  orthodox  commun- 
ion. They  assume  for  themselves  the  name  of  Blagos- 
lovenni,  or  "  The  Blessed." 

For  literature,  see  Dimitri,  Hist,  of  Russian  Sects; 
Farlati,  Ilbjricum  Sdcrum;  Gregoire,  Hist,  des  Sectes 
Relifjieuses  (Paris,  1814),  vol.  iv;  Haxthausen,  Studien 
iibe?-  Russland  (llan.  1847);  Krazinski,  l.ectures  on  Sla- 
vonia  (Lond.  1869);  Mouravieff,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Russia  (ibid.  1842) ;  Platon,  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  (Pinkerton's  transL  Edinb.  1814 ;  N.  Y. 
1815);  Strahl,  Gesch.der  Grihuhmr/,  etc.,  der  christlichen 
Lehre  in  Riisdnnd.  etc.  (Halle,  1830).     See  Russia. 

Russian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Russian  language,  which  is  understood  from  Archangel 
to  Astrakhan,  admits  ofbut  two  principal  divisions,  name- 
ly. Great  Kussian— the  literary  and  orticial  language  of 
the  nation,  spoken  in  IMoscow  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  empire — and  Little,  or  Alalo,  Russian,  which  contains 
IX.— M 


many  obsolete  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  is  predominant 
in  the  south  of  European 
liussia, especially  towards  the 
last.  To  this  may  be  added 
I  be  White,  or  Polish,  Russian, 
•spoken  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  parts  of  Lithuania  and 
in  White  Russia.  The  earli- 
est Russian  version  of  the 
Scrijitures  was  written  in 
White  Russian,  and  in  1517 
parts  of  the  Old  Test,  were 
printed  at  Prague,  wliile  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  ap- 
peared at  Wilna  in  1527. 
The  translator  is  said  to 
liave  been  Fr.  Skorina.  At 
the  close  of  the  17th  century 
another  attempt  was  made 
to  produce  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Groat  Rus- 
sian. The  promoter  of  this 
version  was  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tor Ernest  Gliick,  of  Livonia, 
who  made  it  from  the  Old 
Slavonic  text.  Unhappily, 
at  the  siege  of  Marienburg, 
in  1702,  the  whole  ofGluck's 
MSS.  were  destroyed.  Li  tlie  year  1816  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  laid  before  the  emperor  Alexander  some 
copies  of  a  new  version,  and  he  was  much  struck  at  per- 
ceiving that,  while  so  manj'  barbarous  tribes  had  been 
thus  put  in  possession  of  the  oracles  of  God,  "  his  own 
Russians  still  remained  destitute  of  the  boon  mercifully 
designed  to  be  freely  communicated  to  all."  At  his  in- 
stigation an  order  was  immediately  forwarded  through 
the  president  of  the  society  to  the  Holy  Synod,  enjoin- 
ing the  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  modern  Puss. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious  Academy  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  archiman- 
drite Pliilaret,  and,  after  three  years  had  been  devoted 
to  the  undertaking,  an  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was 
struck  off,  in  i)arallel  columns  with  the  Slavonic  text. 
The  preface  to  the  Gospels,  which  appeared  in  1819, 
was  signed  by  Philaret,  Michael,  metropolitan  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  Seraphim  of  ]Moscow.  The  demand  for  this 
work  was  such  that  in  1820  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Gospels  was  published ;  in  the  same  year  the  second 
edition  of  the  Acts  was  printed,  while  the  first  edition 
of  the  entire  New  Test,  did  not  appear  till  1823.  As 
to  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  which 
were  reprinted  and  published  by  Tauchnitz,  of  Leipsic, 
in  1838,  and  again  in  London  in  1862,  it  is  as  follows: 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Acts;  the  epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude;  Romans,  Philemon,  Hebrews, 
Revelation. 

Of  the  Old  Test.,  only  the  Psalms  were  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavsky,  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg, 
the  first  Hebrew  scholar  in  tlie  empire.  The  tirst  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1822,  and  consisted  of  16,000  copies; 
yet  so  great  was  the  demand  that  within  the  space  of 
two  years  no  less  than  100,000  copies  left  the  press.  In 
1853  Mr.  Tauchnitz,  of  Leipsic,  published  an  edition  in 
Hebrew  and  Russian.  The  edition  before  us,  in  Riiss 
alone,  was  published  at  London  in  1862,  and  we  notice 
that  the  word  "  Selah"  is  always  put  in  brackets;  that 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  different  psalms  does  not 
agree  with  the  English,  but  with  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
superscriptions,  whicli  are  found  in  the  English  Bible 
in  small  type,  are  counted  as  a  verse;  Psa.  ix  and  x 
are  translated  according  to  the  Sept.  as  one,  and  thus, 
e.  g.,  the  xviiith  is  the  xviith  Psalm;  the  cxlviith 
Psalm  of  the  Hebrew  is  divided,  as  in  the  Sept.,  into 
two  —  cxlvi,  from  1-11,  and  cxlvii,  from  12-20  —  and 
thus  the  usual  numl)er  of  150  psalms  is  gained.  The 
translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Test,  from  the 
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Hebrew  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  the  religious  ' 
academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief;  and  an 
edition  to  consist  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  was  subse- 
quently undertaken;  but  in  1826  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety was  suspended  by  the  ukase  of  the  emperor  Nich- 
olas. A  new  translation  has  of  late  been  issued  by  the 
Holy  Synod,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
etj'  also  published  a  version,  which  is  largely  circulated 
in  Russia.  See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  296  sq. ; 
Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des  Herrii  in  den  :Spj-ache7i  Russlamls, 
\\  37  sq. ;  Reuss,  Geschichfe  der  heilifjen  Schrifien  des 
Xeuen  Testaments  (Brunswick,  1874),  §  490;  also  the 
A  nnual  Reports  of  the  British  and  Fui-ei(jn  Bible  Soci- 

et,J.       (B.  P.) 

Russuiaks  (also  Russixe  and  Ruthkni),  the  name 
of  a  variety  of  peoples  who  form  a  branch  of  the  great 
Slavic  race,  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
Muscovites,  or  Russians  proper,  by  their  language  and 
the  entire  character  of  their  life.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Russniaks  of  Galicia,  North  Hungary,  Podolia, 
Volhynia,  and  Lithuania,  and  are  estimated  by  Schafa- 
rik  at  13,000,000.  They  are  almost  all  agriculturists, 
and,  on  the  whole,  rather  uncultivated.  Before  the  17th 
century  they  were  a  free  race,  but  were  then  subjugated, 
partly  by  the  Lithuanians,  partly  by  the  Poles,  and  for 
a  long  time  belonged  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  Their 
language  has  consequently  become  closely  assimilated 
to  the  Polish.  \\\  earlier  times  it  was  a  written  speech 
with  quite  distinctive  characteristics,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  published  at  Ostrog 
in  1581,  and  from  various  statutes  and  other  literary 
monuments  still  extant.  Recently,  printing  in  the 
Russniak  tongue  has  been  recommenced.  The  Russni- 
aks belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  Greek 
Church,  but  in  part  also  to  the  Non-united.  They  pre- 
serve many  old  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
much  folk-lore,  prose  and  poetic,  verv  like  that  current 
in  Poland  and  Servia.  This  has  been  collected  bj' 
Vaclav  in  his  Piesni  Polskie  i  Ruskie  (Lemberg,  1833). 
Levicki  has  published  a  Grammatik  der  russinischen 
Sprache  fur  Deutsche  (Przemysl,  1833). —  Chambers  s 
Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Russo- Greek  Church  is  the  community  of 
Christians  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  using  the 
Slavonic  liturgy  and  following  the  Russian  rite.  See 
Gkeek  Church. 

1.  Oriijin. — The  early  history  of  the  Russian  Church 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity;  but  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Russia  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  must  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Pho- 
tius  (8G6)  in  which  he  says  that  the  people  called  Rus- 
sians had  forsaken  idolatr\%  received  Christianity,  and 
allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed  over  them  {Ejristoke,  ed. 
Montacaut,  p.  58).  Its  diffusion,  however,  was  very  lim- 
ited. The  princess  Olga  was  baptized  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century,  but  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
winning  over  her  son  Swiitoslav  and  her  people  to 
Christianity.  Nor  was  it  till  the  alliance  of  Vladimir 
with  the  court  of  Byzantium  by  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  H,  and  his  baptism  in 
988  (when  he  took  the  name  of  Wassily,  or  Basil),  that 
the  foundation  of  (Jhristianity  can  be  said  to  have  been 
regularly  laid  in  Russia.  He  issued  an  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  idols  and  idol  temples  throughout  his 
dominions;  and  his  subjects  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  which  they  did  in  very  large  numbers. 
Churches  were  built  in  all  directions,  the  first  of  them 
being  dedicated  by  Vladimir  himself.  Yaroslav,  the 
next  Russian  monarch,  l)uilt  convents  wliich  he  tilled 
with  Greek  scholars  and  artists,  and  many  works  were 
translated  from  Greek  into  the  Slavonic  dialects. 

2.  Government. — At  first  the  Russian  Church  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  it  seems  that  as  late 
as  the  Coinicil  of  Florence  (1439)  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Clmrch  tliroughout  Russia  were  as  numerous 


as  those  of  the  Greek  party.  Its  complete  separation 
from  Rome  was  effected  by  an  archbishop  of  Kief, 
named  Photius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  continued  directlj'^  subject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  in  1588  the  pa- 
triarch Jeremias,  being  in  Russia,  held  a  synod  of  the 
Russian  bishops  and  erected  the  see  of  Moscow  into  a 
patriarchate  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  territorj'. 
He  was  also  induced  in  1589  to  consecrate  Job,  arch- 
bishop of  Rostow,  the  first  patriarch.  This  action  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  a  synod  held  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  but,  as  their  junior,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  rank- 
ed after  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Constantinople.  This  subordination  was  ac- 
quiesced in  until  the  reign  of  Alexis  Michaelowitz, 
when  the  patriarch  of  JIoscow,  Nikon,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge it  further.  When  Peter  the  (ireat  became 
ruler,  he  saw  that  his  government  was,  in  fact,  divided 
with  the  clergy  and  the  patriarch,  tfpon  the  death  of 
Adrian,  in  1700,  when  the  bishops  were  assembled  to 
choose  his  successor,  Peter  entered  and  broke  up  the 
meeting,  declaring  himself  patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Church.  To  wean  the  clergy  by  degrees  from  their 
established  rights,  he  kept  the  office  open  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  and  abolished  it  in  1721.  The  per- 
manent administration  of  Church  affairs  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  council,  called  the  "  Holy  Sjm- 
od,"  or  '•  Permanent  Synod,"  consisting  of  archbishop, 
bishops,  and  archimandrites,  all  named  by  the  em- 
peror. 

3.  Constitution. — Under  the  direction  of  this  council, 
a  series  of  official  acts  and  formularies,  and  catechetical, 
doctrinal,  and  disciplinary  treatises,  was  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  whole  scheme  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
Church  government  of  the  Russian  Church  was  settled 
in  detail,  and  to  which  all  the  clergy,  officials,  and  dig- 
nitaries are  required  to  subscribe.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  this  constitution  is  the  alisolute  supremacy  of  the 
czar,  and  it  has  been  maintained  in  substance  to  the 
present  time.  The  Holy  Synod  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  government,  the  minister 
of  public  worship  being  ex  officio  a  member.  This  code 
was  enacted  in  1551  and  received  the  name  of  Stoglav, 
or  a  hundred  chapters. 

4.  Doctrine. — ^^As  regards  doctrine,  the  Russian  Church 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  common  body 
of  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.).  With  that  Church  it  re- 
jects the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  doidile  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  the  great  leading  charac- 
teristics of  its  discipline,  too,  are  the  same ;  the  differ- 
ences of  ceremon}'  being  too  miiuite  to  permit  our  en- 
tering into  detail.  The  discipline  as  to  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  Greek 
Church;  and  in  carrying  out  the  law  which  enforces 
celibacy  upon  bishops  the  Russians  adopt  the  same  ex- 
pedient with  the  Greeks,  viz.  of  selecting  the  bishops 
from  among  the  monks,  who  are  celibates  by  virtue  of 
their  vow. 

5.  Liturgy. — The  service  of  the  Russian  Church  was, 
at  its  commencement,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Church, 
according  to  the  books  translated  by  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius into  the  Slavic,  which  to  this  day  is  the  language 
of  the  Church.  They  translated,  however,  oidy  the 
most  necessary  books,  the  others  being  translated  into 
Russian  since  the  time  of  Yaroslav  I.  In  them  were 
found  many  mistakes  which  Cyprian  and  Photius  la- 
bored to  correct;  but,  as  the  metropolitans  who  suc- 
ceeded them  were  Russians,  and  not  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  language,  errors  again  crowded  in.  Maksim,  a 
monk,  was  called  from  Athos  in  1506  and  ordered  to  re- 
vise the  Churcli  books,  and  soon  discovered  that,  by  the 
numerous  errors  of  translation,  even  the  articles  of  the 
Creed  had  been  changed  in  meaning.  His  work  dis- 
pleasing some,  they  brought  false  charges  against  him, 
and  he  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  deprived  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering,  died  in  1556. 
When  Nikon  became  patriarch,  he  undertook  the  cor- 
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rection  of  the  books,  and  sent  to  the  East  the  monk 
Arseny  Suchanovv  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  ancient 
Greek  and  Slavic  jMSS.  Tliis  resulted  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  the  introduction  of  the  cor- 
rected version  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  The  Church 
service  itself  underwent  no  change  except  the  addition 
of  some  holy  days  in  honor  of  new  saints. 

6.  Clergy. — There  are  three  ranks  of  episcopacy  in 
the  Church  —  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
who  each  have  a  peculiar  dress.  These  three  classes  are 
called  by  the  general  name  of  archirei,  or  prelates;  next 
to  them  in  degree  are  the  arcldmandrites  and  hegoume- 
ni,  or  abbots  and  priors  of  the  monasteries;  and  last  and 
lowest  of  all  are  the  monks,  who  have  been  either  or- 
dained for  the  priestly  office,  for  the  second  degree,  or 


Muscovite  Bishop. 

diaconate,  or  are  mere  lay  brothers  without  having 
taken  the  vow.  The  clergy  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
regular  and  secular.  The  first  are  alone  entitled  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  Church,  are  ordained  under 
much  stricter  vows  than  the  others,  and  are  termed  the 
black  clergy  from  their  wearing  a  black  robe.  The 
secular  clergy  have  a  brown  and  blue  robe,  and  are 
termed  the  white  clergy.  Although  special  provision 
was  made  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland  by  the 
erection  of  an  archbishopric  in  communion  with  Rome 
at  Mohilev  in  1783,  and  still  later  arrangements,  yet 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Russian  government  is  opposed 
to  the  free  exercise  of  worship  by  its  subjects.  Accord- 
ing to  the  S/atistical  Year-book  of  the  Russian  Empire 
for  1871,  the  orthodox  adherents  of  the  Russian  Church 
exceeded  53,000,000,  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  numbering 
about  21.5,000.  Religious  sects  abound,  who  all  go  by 
the  general  name  of  Raskolniks  (q.  v.).  See  King, 
Travels  in  Russia ;  KrazinSki,  Rvli'jious  History  of  the 
Slavonic  Nations;  Mouravieff,  //istory  of  the  Church  in 
Russia ;  Ricaut,  History  of  Greek  and  A  rineniun  Church- 
es (1694).     See  Russia. 

Rust  (/3p(S(T(C,  '''c)  occurs  as  the  translation  of 
two  different  Greek  words  in  Jlatt.  vi,  19,  20  and 
James  v,  3.  In  the  former  passage  the  word  fipiomg, 
which  is  joined  with  rrljg,  "moth,"  has  by  some  been 
understood  to  denote  the  larva  of  some  moth  injurious 
to  corn,  as  the  Tinea  granella   ( see  Stainton,  Insecta 


Britan.  iii,  30).  The  Hebrew  •d'J  (Isa.  1,  9)  is  rendered 
lipMffig  by  Acjuila  (comp.  also  Epist.  Jerem.  v,  12,  otto 
iov  Kai  jSpw^idTuiv,  "from  rust  and  moths;"  A.V.  Bar. 
vi,  12).  Scultetus  (Exerc.  Eranr/.  ii,  35;  Crit.  Sac.  vol. 
vi)  believes  that  the  words  (T))g  Kai  /Spwcic  are  a  hen- 
diadys  for  (T()c  fipi!j(TKwv.  The  ^vord  can  scarcely  be 
taken  to  signify  "  rust,"  for  which  there  is  another  term, 
lug,  which  is  used  by  James  to  express  rather  the  "  tar- 
nish" which  overspreads  silver  than  "  rust,"  by  which 
name  we  now  understand  "oxide  of  iron."  BpiTicrtg  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  have  reference,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  any  corrupting  and  destroying  substance  that  may 
attack  treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion  of  James  is 
to  the  corroding  nature  of  log  on  metals.  Scultetus  cor- 
rectly observes,  "/Erugine  deformantur  quidem,  sed  non 
corrumpuntur  nummi ;"  but  though  this  is,  strietlv  speak- 
ing, true,  the  ancients,  just  as  ourselves  in  common  par- 
lance, spoke  of  the  corroding  nature  of  "  rust"  (comp. 
Hammond,  Annotat.  in  Matt,  vi,  19).— Smith.  More- 
over, various  writers  agree  that  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  antiquity  were  much  more  liable  to  corrosion 
than  those  of  the  present,  being  much  more  extensively 
adulterated  with  alloys. 

The  word  translated  "scum"  (jniihTljchelah)  in  Ezek. 
xxiv,  6,  ll,  12  means  the  rust  or  corrosion  of  the  pot 
of  brass  (or  rather  copper)  which  typified  Jerusalem. 
Copper  is  more  liable  to  corrosion  than  the  other  met- 
als, each  of  which  has  its  own  dissolvent ;  but  copper  is 
acted  upon  by  all  those  dissolvents,  and  the  corrosion 
of  the  Cfipper  pot  symbolizes  the  aptitude  of  Jerusalem 
to  corruptions,  which,  being  shown  by  Ezekiel  to  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  agency  of  tire,  was  a  type  of  the 
awfid  punishments  and  fiery  purgation  awaiting  Jeru- 
salem. 

Rust,  George,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cainbridge,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College. 
On  the  Restoration,  Jeremy  Taylor,  foreseeing  the  va- 
canc}'  in  the  deanery  of  Connor,  in  Ireland,  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge to  secure  a  man  suitable  for  that  position.  Dr. 
Rust  was  chosen,  and  he  laiided  at  Dublin  about  Au- 
gust, ICGl.  He  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  as  soon  as 
it  was  void,  and  in  16G2  to  the  rectory  of  the  island  of 
Magee.  The  bishop  dying  (Aug.  13,  1667),  the  bish- 
opric was  divided,  and  Dr.  Rust  became  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1670.  He  wrote,  A  Letter  of  Resolution  concennng 
Origen,  etc.  (Lond.  1661,  4to)  : — Discourse  of  Truth: — 
besides  several  Sermons. — Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rust,  Isaac,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
memlier  of  the  consistor}'  in  Speyer,  was  born  in  1796 
at  Mussbach,  in  Bavaria.  In  1820  he  was  minister  in 
Ungstein,  in  1827  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  at  Erlangcn,  in  18-17  he  was 
called  to  Munich,  and  was  finally  made  pastor  in  Speyer, 
where  he  died  in  1862.  He  wrote,  Philosophie  und 
Christenthum,  oder  Wissen  und  Glaitben  (Mannheim, 
1833,  2d  ed.) : — Pi-edigten  iiber  ausgeicdhlte  Texte  (Er- 
langen,  1830)  : — Stimmen  der  Reformation  u.  der  Refor- 
matoren  an  die  FUrsfen  u.  Volker  dieser  Zeit  (ibid.  1831) : 
— De  Blasio  Pascale  Veritatis  et  IHvinitatis  Religion  is 
Christianm  Vindice  (ibid.  1833),  pt.  i,  ii : — Jesus  Christus 
gestern  u.  heute  u.  derselbe  auch  in  Ewigkeil  (Munich, 
1850),  sermons.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lite- 
ratur,  \,  25,  411 ;  ii,  103,  405,  744;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
p.  1101.     (B.  r.) 

Rustic-work,  ashlar  masonry,  the  joints  of  which 
are  worked  with  grooves,  or  channels,  to  render  them 
conspicuous.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  joints  are 
worked  in  this  wav,  and  sometimes  oidy  the  horizontal 
ones.  The  grooves  are  either  moulded  or  plain,  and  are 
formed  in  several  different  ways.  The  surface  of  the 
work  is  sometimes  left,  or  purposely  made,  rough,  but 
at  the  present  day  it  is  usually  made  even.  Rustic- 
work  was  never  employed  in  mediajval  buildings,  but 
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it  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  buildings  of 
Augustus  and  Claudius  at  Home.  —  Parker,  Gloss,  of 
Architect,  s.  v, 

Ruter,  Calvin  W.,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Bradford,  Orange  Co., 
Vt.,  IMarch  I.'),  1794.  He  was  received  into  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1817,  and  in  1820  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  When  the  Indiana  Conference 
was  formed  in  1832,  ]\Ir.  Enter  was  chosen  its  secretary. 
He  took  deep  interest  in  founding  the  Indiana  Asburj^ 
University,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  trustees. 
He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1855,  and  died 
June  11,  1859.  See  Minutes  oj"  Annua  I  Conferences, 
1859,  p.  27-1. 

Ruter,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  minister  and  instructor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Charlton, 
Mass.,  April  3,  1785.  In  1801  he  was  admitted  into 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  in  1818  was  appointed 
in  charge  of  the  Newmarket  Wesleyan  Academy,  af- 
terwards removed  to  Wilbraham.  In  1828  he  became 
president  of  Augusta  College,  where  he  remained  until 
August,  1832.  In  1834  he  accepted  the  position  of 
president  of  Allegheny  College,  and  held  it  until  1837, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
mission,  where  he  formed  societies,  secured  the  building 
of  churches,  and  laid  out  the  greater  part  of  the  state  in 
circuits.  His  death  took  place  May  16, 1838.  He  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  Grammar: — a  History  of  Martyrs : — 
an  Ecclesiastical  History : — Sermons :  — and  Letters.  See 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rutgers,  Henky,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary 
patriot,  philanthropist,  and  Christian  of  New  York  city, 
who  was  severely  wounded  while  serving  as  an  officer 
ill  the  war  of  independence,  and  always  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  state  and  general  governments, 
was  born  in  1746.  Possessed  of  ample  wealth,  he  was 
noted  for  his  unceasing  munificence  to  various  objects 
of  humane  and  religious  charity.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was 
prominent  in  all  the  great  benevolent  movements  of  his 
time.  By  a  timely  act  of  liberality,  he  was  to  a  large 
degree  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  Queen's  College, 
which  since  that  date  (1825)  has  been  honored  with  his 
venerated  name  as  Rulr/ers  Collef/e.  In  the  public  move- 
ments of  his  denomination  (the  Dutch  Reformed),  he 
was  "  a  prince  and  a  great  man,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches."  He  died  Feb.  17,  1830,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence and  triimiph  of  Christian  hope.  His  last  words 
were  "  Home !  home !"     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ruth  (Heb.  Ruth,  r^l,  probably  for  r^i:.'"!,  and  this 
for  Tl'^V'^,  a  female  friend;  Sept.  and  New  Test., 'Poi'S; 
Josephus,  'Po/'^i;,  Ant.  v,  9,  1),  a  Moabitess,  the  wife, 
first,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him  mother 
of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ,  and  one 
of  the  four  women  (Tamar,  Rahah,  and  Uriah's  wife 
being  the  other  three)  who  are  nameil  by  ^Matthew  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ.  She  thus  came  into  intimate 
relation  with  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  her  history  is  given 
in  one  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  canon  which  bears  her 
name.  The  narrative  that  brings  her  into  the  range 
of  inspired  story  is  constructed  with  idyllic  simplicity 
and  pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  sombre 
and  repulsive  shades  of  the  picture  which  the  reader 


has  just  been  contemplating  in  the  later  annals  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  the  domestic  history  of  a  family  com- 
pelled, by  the  urgency  of  a  famine,  to  abandon  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of 
Moab.  Elimelech,  the  head  of  the  emigrating  house- 
hold, dies  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  where  his  two  sur- 
viving sons  "took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab; 
the  name  of  tlie  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Ruth."  On  the  death  of  the  sons,  the  widowed 
parent  resolving  to  return  to  her  country  and  kindred, 
the  filial  affection  of  the  daughters-in-law  is  put  to  a 
severe  test,  and  Ruth  determines  at  all  hazards  to  ac- 
company Naomi.  "Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  w'ill  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thj'  God  my  God :  where  thou  diest,  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and 
me,"  was  the  expression  of  the  unalteral>le  attachment 
of  tlie  young  Moabitish  widow  to  the  mother,  to  the 
land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her  lost  husband.  They  ar- 
rived at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley  har- 
vest, and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her 
mother-in-law  and  herself,  clianced  to  go  into  the  field 
of  Boaz.  a  wealthy  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father- 
in-law,  Elimelech.  The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her 
kindness  and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her 
preference  for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her ;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden 
with  corn  which  she  had  gleaned.  Boaz  had  bidden 
her  return  from  day  to  day,  and  directed  his  servants  to 
give  her  a  courteous  welcome.  An  omen  so  propitious 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  encouragement  to 
both,  and  Naomi  therefore  counselled  Ruth  to  seek  an 
opportunity  for  intimating  to  Boaz  the  claim  she  had 
upon  him  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. A  stratagem,  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  was  adopted  for 
compassing  this  object;  and  though  Boaz  entertained 
the  proposal  favorably,  yet  he  replied  that  there  was 
another  person  more  nearly  related  to  the  family  than 
himself,  whose  title  must  first  be  disposed  of.  Without 
delay  he  applied  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  kins- 
man in  question  was  inclined  to  assert  his  right  —  a 
right  which  extended  to  a  purchase  of  the  ransom  (at 
the  Jubilee)  of  Elimelech's  estate.  Finding  him  indis- 
posed to  the  measure,  he  obtained  from  him  a  release, 
ratified  according  to  the  legal  forms  of  the  time,  and 
next  proceeded  himself  to  redeem  the  patrimony  of 
Elimelech,  and  finally,  with  all  due  solemnity,  took  Ruth 
to  be  his  wife,  amid  the  blessings  and  congratulations 
of  their  neighbors.  As  a  singular  example  of  virtue  and 
piety  in  a  rude  age  and  among  an  idolatrous  people;  as 
one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered 
into  the  Church;  as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exqtiisite 
beauty  and  simplicity;  as  illustrating  in  her  history  the 
workings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eons;"  and  for  the  many  interesting  revelations  of  an- 
cient domestic  and  social  customs  which  are  associated 
with  her  story,  Ruth  has  always  held  a  foremost  place 
among  the  Scripture  characters.  Augustine  has  a  curi- 
ous speculation  on  the  relative  blessedness  of  Ruth, 
twice  married,  and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming 
the  ancestress  of  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant 
in  her  widowhood  {I)e  Bono  Viduit.).  Jerome  observes 
that  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  Ruth's  virtue  by 
the  greatness  of  her  reward — "Ex  ejus  semine  Christus 
oritur"  {Epist.  xxii  ad  Paulam). 

The  period  in  which  the  famine  al)ove  spoken  of  oc- 
curred is  a  greatly  disputed  point  among  commentators. 
The  opinion  of  Usher,  which  assigns  it  to  the  age  of 
Gideon  (B.C.  cir.  1360),  and  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  dates  fixed  upon  by  others,  carries  with  it  the  great- 
est probabilit}-.  The  oppression  of  the  Midianites,  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  vi,  3-G,  which  was  productive  of  a  fam- 
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ine,  and  from  which  Gideon  was  instrumental  in  deliv- 
ering his  people,  wasteil  the  land  and  destroyed  its  in- 
crease, "till  thou  come  unto  Ciaza;"  and  this  embraced 
the  region  in  which.  Judah  and  Bethlehem  were  situ- 
ated. The  territory  of  Jiidah  was  also  adjacent  to 
Moab,  and  a  removal  thit  lier  was  easy  and  natural.  The 
scourge  of  Midian  endured,  moreover,  for  seven  years; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  deliverance 
by  (iideon  was  fully  consummated,  Naomi  re-emigrated 
to  her  native  land  (see  Henstenberg,  Pentut.  ii,  92,  note). 
— Kitto;  Smith.  Kuth  seems  in  the  genealogy  of  David 
to  have  been  his  great-grandmother,  but  as  13oaz  is  in 
the  same  list  set  down  as  the  grandson  of  Nahshon,  who 
flourished  at  the  Exode,  Ave  are  forced  to  suppose  the 
omission  of  some  nine  generations,  which  chronologers 
insert  according  to  their  respective  schemes.  See  Ge- 
nealogy OF  Jesus  Cukist. 

KUTH,  Book  of.  This  book  is  inserted  in  the  can- 
on, according  to  the  English  arrangement  and  that  of 
the  Sept.,  between  the  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of 
Samuel,  as  a  sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction 
to  the  latter.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  added 
to  the  book  of  Judges,  because  they  supposed  that  the 
transactions  which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  i,  1).  Several  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  moreover,  make  but  one  book  of  Judges  and 
Ruth.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  stands  among  the  Ke- 
thubim,  or  Hagiographa.  But  the  modern  Jews  com- 
monly place,  after  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Megilloth 
(q.  V.)  —  1.  The  Song  of  Solomon;  2.  Kuth;  3.  The 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  4.  Ecclesiastes ;  5.  Esther. 
Sometimes  Kuth  is  placed  the  first  of  these,  sometimes 
the  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth. 

1.  The  true  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  are  alike 
unknown,  though  the  current  of  tradition  is  in  favor 
of  Samuel  as  the  writer  (Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  14,  2). 
That  it  was  written  at  a  time  considerably  remote  from 
the  events  it  records  would  appear  from  the  passage 
in  iv,  7,  which  explains  a  custom  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  "  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel,  concern- 
ing redeeming  and  concerning  changing"  (comp.  Deut. 
XXV,  9).  That  it  was  written,  also,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  estaljlishment  of  David's  house  upon  the  throne 
ap|)ears  from  the  concluding  verse,  "And  Obed  begat 
Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat  David."  The  expression,  more- 
over (i,  1),  "when  the  judges  ruled,"  marking  the 
period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  indicates,  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  writer's  days  kings  had  already  be- 
gun to  reign.  Add  to  tliis  what  critics  have  considered 
as  certain  Chaldaisms  with  which  the  language  is  in- 
terspersed, denoting  its  composition  at  a  period  consid- 
erably later  than  that  of  the  events  thenaselves.  Thus 
Eichhorn  finds  a  Chaldaism  or  Syriasm  in  the  use  of 
N  for  n  in  NITS  though  the  same  form  occurs  else- 
where. He  adverts  also  to  the  existence  of  a  super- 
fluous Yod  in  "iPTSi::  and  imni  (iii,  3)  and  in  ipnaui 
(ver.  4).  As,  however,  the  language  is  in  other  re- 
spects, in  the  main,  pure,  these  few  Chaldaisms  may 
have  arisen  from  a  sliglit  error  of  the  copyists,  and 
therefore  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  having  any  special 
bearing  on  the  rera  of  the  document.  The  same  re- 
mark is  to  be  made  of  certain  idiomatic  phrases  and 
forms  of  expression  which  occur  elsewhere  only  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  as,  "The  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also"  (Kuth  i,  17;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii,  17; 
xiv,  44;  XX,  23;  2  Sam.  iii,  9,  35;  xix,  13;  1  Kings  ii, 
23;  xix,  2;  xx,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  31) ;  "I  have  discov- 
ered to  j-our  ear,"  for  "I  have  told  j'ou"  (Kuth  iv,  4; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  2  ;  2  Sam.  vii,  27). 

2.  The  canonical  aulhorify  of  Kuth  has  never  been 
questioned,  a  suflicient  confirmation  of  it  being  found  in 
the  fact  that  Ruth,  the  JMoabitess,  comes  into  the  geneal- 
og\'  of  the  Saviour,  as  distinctly  given  by  the  evangelist 
(Matt,  i,  6).  The  principal  difiiculty  in  regard  to  the 
book  arises,  however,  from  this  very  genealogy,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  Boaz,  who  was  the  husband  of  Kuth, 


and  the  great-grandfather  of  David,  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  by  liahab.  Now,  if  by  Kahab  we  suppose  to 
be  meant,  as  is  usually  understood,  Kahab  the  harlot, 
who  protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
only  three  persons— Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse— should  have 
intervened  between  her  and  David,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  The  solution  of  Usher  is  not  prob- 
able, that  the  ancestors  of  I)avi<l.  as  persons  of  pre-em- 
inent piety,  were  favored  with  extraordinary  longevity. 
It  may  be  that  the  sacred  writers  have  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  only  such  names  as  were  distinguished 
and  known  among  the  Jews.  But  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  is  that  some  names  are  omitted,  as  we 
know  is  elsewhere  the  case  in  the  same  genealogy. 
(See  above.) 

3.  The  leading  scope  of  the  book  has  been  variouslj' 
understood  by  dift'erent  commentators.  Umbreit  {Ueber 
Geist  und  Zweck  des  Buches  Ruth,  in  Theol.  Stud,  und 
Krit.  for  1834,  p.  308)  thinks  it  was  written  with  the 
specific  moral  design  of  showing  how  even  a  stranger,  and 
that  of  the  hated  Moabitish  stock,  might  be  sufficiently 
noble  to  become  the  mother  of  the  great  king  David,  be- 
cause she  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel. 
Bertholdt  regards  the  history  as  a  pure  fiction,  designed 
to  recommend  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marrj'  his  kins- 
woman ;  while  Eichhorn  conceives  that  it  was  com- 
posed mainly  in  honor  of  the  house  oj"  David,  though  it 
does  not  conceal  the  poverty  of  the  family.  The  more 
probable  design  we  tliink  to  be  to  preintimate,  by  the 
recorded  adoption  of  a  Gentile  woman  into  the  family 
from  which  Christ  was  to  derive  his  origin,  the  final 
reception  of  the  Gentile  nations  into  the  true  Church, 
as  fellow-heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
moral  lessons  which  it  incidentally  teaches  are  of  the 
most  interesting  and  touching  character:  that  private 
families  are  as  much  the  objects  of  divine  regard  as  the 
houses  of  princes;  that  the  present  life  is  a  life  of  ca- 
lamitous changes;  that  a  devout  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence  will  never  fail  of  its  reward;  and  that  no 
condition,  however  adverse  or  afflicted,  is  absolutely 
hopeless,  are  truths  that  were  never  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  brief  and  simple  narrative  before 
us. — Kitto. 

4.  The  separate  commentaries  on  the  entire  book  are 
not  very  numerous.  Of  the  Church  fathers  we  men- 
tion the  following  :  Origen,  Fraf/mentum  (in  0pp.  ii, 
478  sq.) ;  Theodoret,  Qucestion^s  (in  0pp.  I,  i) ;  Isidore, 
Commentaria  ( in  0pp.  )  ;  Bede,  Quastiones  (  in  0pp. 
viii);  Kaban,  Commentaria  (in  Opp.^\  also  Irimpertus, 
ETposi/io  (in  Pez,  Thesaur.  IV,  i,  141  sq.).  By  mod- 
ern expositors  there  are  the  following:  Banolas,  H^IIS 
[includ.  Cant,  etc.]  (finished  in  1329;  pub.  by  Jlarka- 
ria,  Riva  di  Trento,  15t)0,  4to;  also  in  Erankfurter's  Rab- 
bin. Bible) ;  Bertinoro,  Tli^llS  (Cracov.  s.  a.  4to;  also  in 
his  works,  Ven.  1585);  Sal.  Isaak,  dl'HB  (Salon.  1551, 
4to);  Alkabaz,  itt?";  i::':^il5  (Const.  1561;  Lubl.  1597, 
4to) ;  Mercer,  Veisio  Syriaca  cum  Scholiis  (Par.  1564, 
4to) ;  Isaak  ben-Joseph,  C1"iQ  (Sabbionetta,  1551,  8vo; 
Mantua,  1565, 16mo)  ;  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1571,  1572, 
8vo);  Feuardent,  Commentaria  (Par.  1582;  Antw.  1585, 
4to  ) ;  Lavater,  Homilice.  (  Heidelb.  1 586,  8vo ;  also  in 
English,  Lond.  1601,  8vo);  De  Celada,  Commentarii 
(Lugd.  1594,  1651,  fol,);  Cuper,  Commentarius  [includ. 
Tobit,  etc.]  (Mogunt.  1600,  4to)  ;  Topsell,  Commentarius 
(Lond.  1601,  8vo);  also  Lectures  (ibid.  1613,  8vo);  Al- 
scheich,  n'd?2  "^i"^?  (Ven.  1601,  4to);  IManera,  Com- 
mentarius (ibid.  1604,  4to);  Heidenreich,  £.r;joM7io  [in- 
clud. Tobit]  (Jen.  1608,  8vo);  Serrarius,  Explanatio 
[includ.  Judg.]  (Mogunt.  1609,  fol.);  lier\\nr<\,  Commen- 
tary (Lond.  1628,  4to)  ;  Sanctius,  Commentarii  [includ. 
other  books]  (Lugd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Bonficre,  Commentarius 
[includ.  Josh,  and  Judg.]  (Par.  1631,  1659,  fol.);  Crom- 
mius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Judg.,  etc.]  (Lovan.  1631, 
4to) ;  Drusius,  Commentarius  (Amst.  1632, 4to) ;  Schleup- 
ner,  Expositio  (Norib.  1632,  8vo) ;   D'Acosta,  Commeri' 
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tarius  (  Lugd.  1641,  fol. )  ;  Fuller,  Commentary  ( Loud. 
1C54,  1868,  8vo) ;  Osiaiider,  Commeiiiarius  ( Tlib.  168'2, 
fol.) ;  Cnicius,  Verklaaring  (Haarlem,  1691, 4to) ;  Schmid, 
Adiiotationes  (Argent.  1696,  4to);  Carpzov,  Disputa- 
tiones  [to  ii,  10]  (Lips.  1703,  4to  [Rabbinic]);  Wer- 
ner, Interpretafio  (Hamb.  1711,  4to);  Outhof,  VerHua- 
rini)  (Ainst.  1711,  4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erldiiterung  [in- 
cliid.  Josh,  and  Judg.]  (Quedl.  1774,  4to) ;  MacGowan, 
Discourse  (  Lond.  1781,  8vo  )  ;  Asulat,  bjnr?  nnTSill 
(Legh.  1782,  4to)  ;  Wolfssohn,  "|!1N3  (Berl.  1788,  8vo)  ; 
Lawson,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1805, 12mo;  Phila.  1870, 8vo) ; 
Dereser,  Erkldrung  (Fr.-a.-M.  1806,  8vo) ;  Kiegler,  An- 
nie rk.  (Wurzb.  1812,  8vo);  Fnur,  Beurbeitunff  (Leips. 
1815,  8vo);  Macartney,  Observations  (Lond.  1841,  8vo) ; 
Biiicher,  nin  (  Lemb.  1843,  8vo )  ;  Philpot,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1854,  18mo)  ;  Tyng,  History  (N.  Y.  1855 ;  Lond. 
1856,  8vo);  Metzger,  Interpretalio  (Tlib.  1856,  4to  )  ; 
Koordam,  Versio  Syr.-Hexapl.  Griece  cum  Notis  (Havn. 
1859  sq.,  4to) ;  Wright,  Commentary  (Lond.  1864,  8vo). 
See  Old  Testament. 

Ruthenian  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  version,  which  is  of  a  very  recent  date,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Kuthenians  in  Austria,  the  majority 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  by 
Avhich  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  never 
been  prohibited.  In  the  year  1875  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Kob3'lanski,  was  print- 
ed, and  thus  the  Word  of  God  was  given  to  the  Ruthe- 
nian people  in  their  own  tongue  for  the  first  time.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Ruthenian  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  the  IJritish  anil  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  j'ear 
1877,  resolved  to  print  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  also,  as 
translated  bj'  INIr.  Kobylanski,  whose  translation  Prof. 
Micklovich  has  critically  examined  and  declared  to  be 
a  complete  success.  See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Biit. 
and  For.  Bible  Soc.  1875,  p.  46 ;  1877,  p.  5 1.'     (B.  P.) 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  a  Scottish  minister  and  Cov- 
enanter, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Nisbet,  Roxburgh- 
shire, about  1600.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  An- 
worth  in  1627,  but  was  silenced  in  1636  for  preaching 
against  the  articles  of  Perth.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  Presbyterianism,  and  in  1639 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  New  College, 
St.  Andrew's.  He  was  commissioner  to  the  assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  1643-47;  principal  of  New 
College,  St.  Andrew's,  1649 ;  and  shortly  after  was  raised 
to  the  rectorship.  He  died  in  1661.  Besides  other 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  Exercitationes  Apologeticce 
pro  Divina  Gratia,  etc.  (Amst.  1636,  8vo;  Francf.  1651, 
1660,  8vo)  :  —  Plea  for  Paul's  Presbytrie  in  Scotland 
(Lond.  1642)  -.—Due  Rights  of  Presbyteries  (1644,  1645, 
4to) : — Tryal  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (1645,  4to;  Edinb. 
1845,  12mo),  twentj'-seven  sermons: — Divine  Right  of 
Church  Government,  etc.  (Lond.  1646, 4to) : — Christ's  Dy- 
i7ig,etc.  (1647,  4to),  sermons: — Survey  of  the  Spiritual 
Antichrist  (ibid.  1648,  2  parts,  4to)  : — A  Free  Disputa- 
tion against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience  (1649,  4to) : 
— Disputatio  Scholastica  de  Divina  Providentia,  etc. 
(Edinb.  1649,  1650,  4to)  -.—Life  of  Grace  (1659,  4to)  :— 
Joshua  Redivivus,  or  (352)  Religious  Letters  (1664,  2 
parts,  r2mo;  1671,  8vo;  with  his  dj'ing  words  and  Mr. 
M' Ward's  preface,  Glasg.  1765,  8vo ;  9th  ed.  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  edited  bj'  Rev.  A.  Bonar,  1862,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — A  Garden  of  Spices : — extracts  from  above 
by  Rev.  L.  R.  Dunn  (Cincinnati,  1869,  r2mo).  See  Mur- 
ray, Life,  etc.;  Scots  Woi-thies ;  Livingston,  Character- 
istics ;  Watt,  Bibl.  Brit. ;  Thompson,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Rutherforth,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher  and 
divine,  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  Oct.  13, 1712.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1729  and  A.M.  in  1733.  He  was  chosen 
f  How  and  made  B.D.  in  1740.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
chosen  fallow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1745  was  ap- 


pointed professor  of  divinity,  took  liis  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk  ;  Shen- 
stone,  in  Essex ;  Barley,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  in  1752 
archdeacon  of  Essex.  He  died  Oct.  5,  1771,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  Barley.  He  was  the  author 
of  Ordo  Institutiunum  Physicarum,  etc.  (Camb.  1743, 
4to) : — Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue 
(Lond.  1744,  8vo) :  —  System  of  Natuixil  Philosophy 
(Camb.  1748,  2  vols.  4to) : — Credibility  of  Miracles  De- 
fended (1751,  8vo): — Institutes  of  Natural  Law  (Lond. 
1754-56,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  American  ed.  Baltimore,  1832), 
lectures  read  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge:  —  also 
Letters,  Sermons,  etc.  See  Hutton,  Diet.;  Nichol,  Lit. 
Anecdotes ;  Watt,  Bibl.  Brit. 

Rutherglen  Declaration,  the  name  given  to  a 
protesting  declaration  of  an  armed  body  of  Covenant- 
ers who,  in  1679,  assembled  in  this  old  burgh,  burned 
some  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament,  and  affixed  a  copy 
of  their  protest  to  the  market-cross.  Claverhouse  was 
sent.  May  31,  from  Glasgow  in  search  of  the  party;  the 
battle  of  Drumclog  was  fought,  and  the  royalist  forces 
were  routed.  At  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  Sun- 
day, June  22,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  and  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  taken. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

RuthraufF,  John  F.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  14, 1764,  and  be- 
gan his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Jacob  Goering 
in  York,  1790.  He  began  to  preach  in  1793,  and  had 
charge  of  several  churches  in  York  Count)'  and  in  Car- 
lisle until  June,  1795,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Green  Castle  congregation  and  several  others,  in  some 
of  which  he  labored  upwards  of  fortj'  years.  His 
charge  embraced  M'Connelsburg,  London,  Mercersburg, 
Waynesboro',  Quincy,  Smoketown,  Jacob's  Church,  and 
several  in  Washington  County,  Md.  He  continued  his 
labors  until  the  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
Dec.  18,  1837.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  quali- 
ties; a  huent,  animated,  and  instructive  preacher;  and 
the  possessor  of  substantial  Christian  excellence.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  me?:  Pulpit,  ix,  104. 

Ruthraufl,  Jonathan,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  in  Greencastle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1801, 
and  was  son  of  the  preceding.  He  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.,  and  in  1822  commenced  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  continued  them  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Loch  man.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  1825,  and  served  as  itinerant  missionary  un- 
til Feb.  25,  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
united  churches  of  Lewistown  and  vicinity.  In  1829 
he  accepted  a  call  from  Hanover,  where  he  labored 
for  eight  years.  In  December,  1837,  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  which  he  served  with 
great  fidelity  until  1849,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
disease,  which  terminated  his  life,  July  23,  1850.  Mr. 
Ruthrauff  was  of  a  kind  and  genial  nature ;  his  preach- 
ing, which  was  in  both  German  and  English,  was  emi- 
nently practical  and  pungent.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  175. 

Ruthven,  James,  a  noted  ruling  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Dec. 
15,  1783.  His  father  removed  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  attended  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  John  IMason,  D.D.,  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  James  witness- 
ed the  inauguration  of  Washington  with  indescribable 
emotions.  In  1812  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  sub- 
sequently an  elder  in  Dr.  IMason's  church,  which  was 
then  in  Murray  Street.  He  removed  in  1842  to  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  where  his  influence  was  of  great  value,  and 
returned  to  New  York  after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 
With  him  religion  was  an  all-pervading  spirit,  giving 
warmth  and  glow  and  purity  and  hope  in  every  expe- 
rience. A  distinguished  minister  of  another  Church 
said  of  him :  "Few  persons  whom  I  have  ever  known 
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liave  more  deeply  impressed  me  with  their  absolute  ex- 
cellence, their  entire,  thorough,  and  beautifiill_v  consist- 
ent character."  And  this  character  he  mainlained  un- 
blemished for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  ripeness 
and  richness  of  his  Biblical  piety  shone  conspicuously 
in  the  social  meetings,  in  the  community,  at  the  bed  of 
sickness,  everywhere.  He  loved  the  Church,  honored 
the  ministry,  consecrated  all  his  wealth  to  God,  and  as 
an  almoner  of  the  divine  bounty  scattered  blessings  far 
and  wide.  For  him,  "to  live  was  Christ,"  and  for  him, 
'•  to  die  was  eternal  gain."  The  last  words  he  uttered 
were,  "  Dving,  and,  behold,  we  live !"  He  died  Nov.  25, 
1855.     (Vv.  P.  S.) 

Rutledge,  George,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
Nov.  11, 1811.  He  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church  wlien  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1835  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference.  He 
served  as  presiding  elder  on  six  ditt'erent  districts,  and 
was  three  times  delegate  to  the  General  Conference. 
His  death  occurred  Sept.  7, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1871,  p.  212. 

Ruttenstock,  Jacob,  Dr.,  provost  and  Lateran  ab- 
bot at  Klosterneuburg,  in  Austria,  was  born  at  Vienna, 
Feb.  10,  1776,  and  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
Klosterneuburg,  Oct.  6, 1795,  completing  his  theological 
studies  partly  in  the  convent  and  partly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  He  took  vows  March  30, 1800,  and  on 
Sept.  8  of  the  same  year  was  consecrated  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  cure  of  souls, 
but  steadily  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  theological  studies.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Church  history  and  canon  law  in 
the  institute  for  theological  tutors  connected  with  his 
convent,  and  in  December,  1809,  he  was  made  a  temfio- 
rary  supplv  of  the  chair  of  Church  history  at  Vienna. 
In  1811  he  became  pastor  of  Klosterneuburg  and  direct- 
or of  its  principal  school,  but  was  almost  immediately 
tranferred  to  the  high-school  at  Vienna,  where  he  be- 
came ordinary  professor  of  Church  history  in  1813,  and 
continued  during  nineteen  years  to  approve  himself  as 
a  patient  inquirer,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  capable  in- 
structor. The  text-book  entitled  ImtiUdiones  Historice 
Ecclesiasticce  N.  T.  (Vienna,  1832-34),  in  three  volumes, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1517,  is  the  only  monument 
of  this  period  of  his  life  that  is  preserved.  He  was 
chosen  provost  of  Klosterneuburg,  .June  8,  1830,  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  valuable  services  in  completing 
the  convent  and  adorning  the  cathedral,  etc.  In  1832 
the  emperor  Francis  I  appointed  Huttenstock  a  coun- 
cillor of  state,  director  of  gymnasial  studies  in  the  he- 
reditary states  of  Austria,  etc.  In  1812  he  received  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Leopold.  He  died  June 
29. 1844,  in  the  convent  of  Klosterneuburg.  It  remains 
to  be  added  that  several  of  Euttenstock's  sermons  were 
published,  and  that  he  ranked,  wherever  known,  as  an 
eminent  pulpit  orator.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  A'irc/ie?i- 
Lex.  s.  V. 

Ruysbroeck  (or  Rusbroek),  Jean  de,  the 
most  noted  of  mystics  in  the  Netherlands,  was  born  in 
A.D.  1293  at  Ruysbroeck,  near  Brussels,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  latter  city  under  the  direction  of  an  Augus- 
tinian prebendary  who  was  his  relative.  His  fondness 
for  solitude  and  day-dreams  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing solid  progress,  however.  His  Latin  was  imperfect, 
though  it  is  clear  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
earlier  mystical  writings.  He  probably  did  not  read 
the  writings  of  Neo-1'latonists,  but  was  certainly  not 
unacquainted  with  those  of  the  Areopagite.  His  works 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  writings  of  master  Eckart 
(died  1328),  witli  whom  Ruysbroeck  was  contemporary 
for  thirty -five  years,  exercised  influence  over  our  au- 
thor's mind.  Ruysbroeck  became  vicar  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Gudula  at  Brussels,  where  he  lived  in  strict  ascet- 
icism, enjoying  the  society  of  persons  who  had  devoted 


themselves  to  a  contemplative  life,  composing  books 
and  exercising  benevolence.  He  contended  against  the 
sins  of  the  day,  and  labored  to  promote  reforms.  It  is 
said  that  Tauler  once  visited  him,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  his  sanctity.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  renounced  the 
secular  priesthood  and  entered  the  new  Augustinian 
convent  Gninendal,  in  the  forest  of  Soiguy,  near  Brus- 
sels, becoming  its  first  prior,  and  there  he  died  in  1381. 
His  life  at  once  became  the  subject  of  legendary  tales. 
The  name  Doctor  Ecstuticus  was  early  conferred  on  him. 

The  chief  of  his  mystical  writings  are.  The  Ornament 
of  Spmtiial  Marrui(/e  (Lat.  by  Gerh.  Groot,  Oiimtus 
Spiritiialis  Despotisionis,  MS.  at  Strasburg;  by  another 
translator,  and  published  by  Faber  Stapidensis  [  Paris, 
1512],  De  Oi'natu  Spirit.  Nuptiarum,  etc.;  also  in 
French,  Toulouse,  1619;  and  in  Flemish,  'J  Cieruet  der 
(/heestclyeke  Bruyloft,  Brussels,  1624) : — Speculum  Ster- 
na Salutis: — De  Culculo,  an  interpretation  of  the  cal- 
culus cundidus,  Rev.  ii,  17  : — Samuel,  sive  de  A  Ita  Con- 
templatione.  The  other  works  of  Ruysbroeck  contain 
but  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  those  here  mentioned.  He  wrote  in  his  na- 
tive language,  and  rendered  to  that  dialect  the  same 
service  which  accrued  to  the  High  German  from  its  use 
by  the  mystics  of  the  section  where  it  prevailed.  He 
is  still  regarded  in  Holland  as  "the  best  prose-writer  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  Middle  Ages."  His  style  is 
characterized  by  great  precision  of  statement,  which  be- 
comes impaired,  however,  whenever  his  imagination 
soars,  as  it  often  does,  to  transcendental  regions  too  sub- 
limated for  language  to  describe.  His  works  were  ac- 
cessible until  latelj'  oidy  in  Latin  editions  (b}-  Surius, 
Cologne,  1549,  1552,  1609  [the  best],  1692,  fol.),  or  in 
manuscripts  scattered  through  different  libraries  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  Four  of  the  more  important  works 
were  published  in  their  original  tongue,  with  prefaces 
by  Ullmann  (Hanover,  1848).  No  complete  edition  has 
as  j'et  been  undertaken  (see  Moll,  De  Bnekerij  van  het 
S.  Barhara-Klooster  te  Delft  [Amst.  1857,  4to],  p.  41). 

Ruysbroeck's  mysticism  begins  with  God,  descends 
to  man,  and  returns  to  God  again,  in  the  aim  to  make 
man  one  with  God.  God  is  a  simple  unity,  the  essence 
above  all  being,  the  immovable,  and  yet  the  moving, 
cause  of  all  existences.  The  Son  is  the  wisdom,  the 
uncreated  image  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
love  which  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  unites  them  to  each  other.  Creatures  pre-existed 
in  God,  in  thought;  and,  as  being  in  God,  were  God  to 
that  extent.  Fallen  man  can  onlj'  be  restored  through 
grace,  which  elevates  him  above  the  conditions  of  nat- 
ure. Three  stages  are  to  be  distinguished :  the  active, 
or  operative;  the  subjective,  or  emotional;  and  the  con- 
templative life.  The  first  proceeds  to  conquer  sin,  and 
draw  near  to  God  through  good  works;  the  second  con- 
sists in  introspection,  to  which  ascetic  practices  may  be 
an  aid,  and  which  becomes  indifferent  to  all  that  is  not 
God.  The  soul  is  embraced  and  penetrated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  revels  in  visions  and  ecstasies.  Higher 
still  is  the  contemplative  state  {vita  vitulis),  which  is  an 
immediate  knowing  and  possessing  of  God,  leaving  no 
remains  of  individuality  in  the  consciousness,  and  con- 
centrating every  energy  on  the  contenijilation  of  the 
eternal  and  absolute  Being.  This  life  is  still  the  gift 
of  grace,  and  has  its  essence  in  the  unifying  of  tlie  soul 
with  God,  so  that  he  alone  shall  work.  Tlie  soul  is  led 
on  from  glory  to  glory,  until  it  becomes  conscious  of  its 
essential  unity  in  God. 

Ruysbroeck  was  constantly  desirous  of  preserving  the 
distinction  between  the  uncreated  and  created  spirits. 
In  the  unifying  of  the  soul  with  God  he  does  not  assert 
an  identification  of  personality,  but  merely  a  cessation 
of  the  difference  in  thought  and  desire,  and  a  giving-up 
of  the  independence  of  the  creature.  His  language  was 
often  so  strong,  however,  and  liis  thought  often  so  sub- 
limated, that  more  cautious  thinkers  found  serious  cause 
to  charge  his  writings  with  pantheism.  This  was  true 
of  Gerson  {0pp.  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  p.  59  sq.).     Few  mystics 
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have  ascended  to  the  empyrean  where  Ruysbroeek  so 
constantly  dwelt;  and  the  endeavor  to  compress  into 
forms  of  speech  the  visions  seen  in  a  state  where  all 
clear  and  real  apprehension  is  at  an  end  occasioned  the 
fault  of  indetiniteness  with  which  his  writings  must  be 
charged.  His  inriuence  over  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical thought  was  not  so  great  as  that  exercised  by  EcU- 
art  and  Tauler,  and  was  chiefly  limited  to  his  immedi- 
ate surroundings.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Common 
Life  (q.  v.)  was  founded  by  Gerhard  Groot,  one  of  Ruys- 
broeck's  pupils,  and  its  first  inception  may  perhaps  be 
traced  back  to  Ruysbroeek  himself — a  proof  that  he  was 
not  whollv  inditferent  to  the  conditions  of  practical  life. 
See  Engelhardt,  Richard  v.  St.  Victor  u.  J.  Ruysbroeek 
(Erlang.  1838);  Ullmann,  Reformatoren  vor  der  Re- 
J'ormation, \i,3o  sq. ;  Schmidt,  Etudes  sur  le  Mysticisnm 
Alleiimnd  itu  lime  Siecle,  in  Memoires  de  rAcademie 
des  Sciences  Morales  (1847);  Noack,  Die  christliche 
Mystik,  i,  147  sq. ;  Bohringer,  Deutsche  Mystiker  d.  l-ifen 
u.  loten  Jahrhiuulerts,  p.  462  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Eiicy- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Ruysbroek   (or  Rubruquis),  Willem  de,  a 

medi;eval  traveller  and  missionary,  was  born  in  Bra- 
bant about  122t).  In  1253  Louis  IX  of  France  sent  him 
and  two  other  friars  to  Tartary.  The  object  of  their 
mission  was  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the  Tar- 
tars, to  search  for  Prester  John,  and  to  visit  Sartach,  a 
Tartar  chief,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  Christian.  Ruys- 
broek performed  this  arduous  enterprise  bravely,  and, 
returning  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  reached  home 
in  August.  1255.  He  died  after  1256.  He  wrote  a  work, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  De  Gestis  (or  De  Mori- 
bus)  Tartartoruin,  and  Itiiierarium  Orienth.  Hakhiyt 
published  one  part  in  his  Principal  Navigations  (Lond. 
1598-160G,  3  vols,  fol.);  but  the  story  of  Ruysbroek  is 
found  most  complete  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims  (1626,  4 
vols,  fol.). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Ruze,  GuiLi.AUME,  a  French  prelate,  was  horn  at 
Paris  about  1530.  He  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  councillor  under  Henry  H,  Charles 
IX,  and  Henry  HI,  who  made  him  grand  almoner.  In 
1570  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Saint-Malo, 
but  resigned  it  two  years  later  to  receive  that  of  Angers. 
In  1583  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  and  ren- 
dered into  French  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by 
that  council.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  French  trans- 
lation of  tlie  Commonitorium  adversus  Hcereticos  of  Vin- 
cent de  Lerius.  Ruze  died  Sept.  28, 1587.  See  Gallia 
Chi-istiana. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rybaut  (or  Ribaut),  Paui.,  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  was  born  near  JMontpellier  in  1718.  While  the 
law  made  the  preaching  of  Protestant  doctrine  a  capital 
otfence,  he  lived  and  preached  for  many  years  in  caves 
and  huts  in  the  forest.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  often  used  it  to  restrain  his  people  from  vi- 
olent measures.     He  died  in  1795. 

Ryder,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  a  younger 
son  of  the  earl  of  llarrowby,  was  born  in  1777,  became 
dean  of  Wells  in  1812,  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1815,  and 
was  translated  to  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1824.  He 
died  in  1836.  He  published  several  Sermons  and  Charges 
(1806-32).  For  full  obituary,  see  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1836,  i,  658. 

Ryder,  James,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tic, was  born  in  Dublin  in  1800.  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  early  youth.  He  entered  the  novitiate 
of  the  Societ}'  of  .Jesus  in  1815,  and  |nirsued  his  secular 
studies  at  (ieorgetown  College,  JNId.,  from  1815  to  1820, 
and  his  theological  studies  at  Rome  from  1820  to  1825. 
He  then  received  holy  orders,  and  occupied  the  chair 
of  theology  and  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  College  of  Spo- 
leto,  Italy,  from  1825  to  1828.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1828,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  theology 
and  vice-president  of  Georgetown  College.     In  1839  he 


was  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  also 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Frederick,  Md.  From  1840  to 
184.5,  and  also  from  1848  to  1851,  he  was  president  of 
Georgetown  College,  and  from  1845  to  1848  president 
of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
was  also  superior  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  North  America.  Ryder  died  in  1860.  He  published 
occasional  Lectures  and  Discourses,  and  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  EncyclopcBdia  A  mericana.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  nier.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ryder,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Holliston,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass.,  June  27,  1805.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  in  1830  was  licensed  to 
preach.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  entered  the  Troy 
Conference.  He  was  ordained  ileacon  in  1833,  but  was 
obliged  through  ill-health  in  1834  to  take  a  superannu- 
ated relation.  His  disease  was  of  a  rheumatic-neuralgic 
nature,  and  so  severe  that  in  1837  he  lost  all  power  of 
locomotion,  and  the  use  of  almost  every  muscle.  His 
sufferings  were  verj'  intense,  and  from  them  he  had 
very  little  release.  He  contrived  to  have  a  book  so 
placed  before  him  that  he  could  read,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  beguile  many  painful  hours  each  day.  He 
died  in  1849.  See  Wentworth,  The  Superannuate  (N.  Y. 
1846);  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1850,  p.  458. 

Rye  (rpBS,  kussemeth),  occurs  in  three  places  of 
Scripture  (Exod.  ix,  32 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  and  "  fitches" 
in  Ezek.  iv,  9) ;  but  its  true  meaning  still  remains  un- 
certain. It  was  one  of  the  cultivated  grains  both  of 
Egypt  and  of  Syria,  and  one  of  those  employed  as  an 
article  of  diet.  It  was  also  sown  along  with  wheat,  or, 
at  least,  its  crop  was  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness; 
for  we  learn  from  Exod.  ix,  32  that  in  the  seventh 
plague  the  hail-storm  smote  the  barley  which  was  in 
the  ear,  and  the  tlax  which  was  boiled ;  but  that  the 
wheat  and  the  kussemeth  were  not  smitten,  for  they 
were  not  grown  up.  Respecting  the  wheat  and  the 
barley,  we  know  that  they  are  often  sown  and  come  to 
maturity  in  different  months.  Thus  Forskal  says,  "  Bar- 
ley ripens  in  February,  but  wheat  stands  till  the  end  of 
March"  (Flora  ^Egypt.  p.  43).  The  events  above  re- 
ferred to  probably  took  place  in  Februarj'  (see  Kitto, 
Picl.  Bible,  ad  loc).  That  kussemeth  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine  we  learn  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  ketsah  (nigella)  and  cumin,  wheat  and 
barley;  and  sown,  according  to  some  translators,  "on 
the  extreme  border  (n32il)  of  the  fields,"  as  a  kind  of 
fence  for  other  descriptions  of  corn.  See  Agriculture. 
This  is  quite  an  Oriental  practice,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  fiax  and  other  crops  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  The  rye  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates,  and  is  not 
cultivated  even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Korte  declares 
(Travels,  p.  U}8)  that  no  rye  grows  in  Egypt;  and  Shaw 
states  (p.  351)  that  rj^e  is  little  known  in  Barbary  and 
Egypt  (Rosenmliller,  p.  76).  That  the  kussemeth  was 
employed  for  making  bread  by  the  Hebrews  we  know 
from  Ezek.  iv,  9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to  "  take 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  millet, 
and  kussemeth,  and  pr.t  them  in  a  vessel,  and  make 
bread  thereof." 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kussemeth  can  mean 
rye,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  cultivated  grain  it  de- 
notes. 'I'he  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  passages  with  the  kussemeth. 
Celsius  has,  as  usual,  with  great  labor  and  learning,  col- 
lected together  the  ditlVrent  translations  which  have 
been  given  of  this  dilHcult  word.  In  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Exod.  ix,  32,  it  is  rendered  julban :  "cicercula, 
non  circula,  ut  perperam  legitur  in  versione  Latina." 
By  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered  to  mean  pease, 
and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it  vicia,  or  vetches,  as 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  ix,32;  for  according  to  INIaimoni- 
des  (ad  tract.  Shabh.  xx,  3),  carshinin  is  a  kind  of  leg- 
ume, which  in  the  Arabic  is  called  kirsdna,  but  in  the 
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sacred  language  hissemetk.  Both  julban  and  hirsdna 
mean  species  of  pulse,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
specific  kinds.  The  majority,  however,  instead  of  a 
legume,  consider  kusseineth  to'  indicate  one  of  the  cereal 
grains,  as  the  rye  (secede),  or  the  oat  {(wemi),  neitlier 
of  which  it  is  likely  to  have  been.  These  have  prob- 
ably been  selected  because  commentators  usually  ad- 
duce such  grains  as  they  themselves  are  acquainted 
with,  or  have  heard  of  as  commoidy  cidtivated.  Cel- 
sius, however,  informs  us  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
versions  kusseineth  is  translated  kuntu ;  Jar  in  the  Latin 
Vulg. ;  Jar  adoreum,  Guisio,  tract.  Peak,  viii,  5,  and 
tract.  Chilaim.,  i,  1 ;  Zta  in  the  Sept.,  Isa.  xxviii. 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  others  render  it  spelta.  So 
Ben-Melech,  on  Exod.  ix  and  Ezek.  iv,  says  ^^kysse- 
meth,  vulgo  spelta,"  and  the  Sept.  has  uXvpa.  Upon 
this  Celsius  remarks,  "All  these  —  that  is,  kunta,  far, 
ador,  c,Ea,  spelta,  and  oXvpa  —  are  one  and  the  same 
thing."  This  he  proves  satisfactorily  by  quotations  from 
the  ancient  authors  {Hierobot.  ii,  100).  Dr.  Harris  states 
{Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)  that  the  word  kusseineth 
seems  to  be  derived  from  kasdin,  "  to  have  long  hairs;" 
and  that  hence  a  bearded  grain  must  be  intended ; 
■which  confirms  the  probability  of  spelt  being  the  true 
meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it  from  DD3,  "  to  shear,  to 
poll,"  and  translates  it,  "  a  species  of  grain  like  wheat, 
with  a  smooth  or  bald  ear,  as  if  shorn." 

Dioscorides  has  stated  (ii,  ill)  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Zaa,  one  simple,  and  the  other  called  dicoc- 
cvs.  Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is.  without  doubt, 
the  Trilicum  spelta  of  botanists; 
that  the  oli/i-a  was  a  variety, 
which  Host  has  called  T.  zea ; 
and  also  that  the  simple  kind  is 
the  T.  monococcon.  That  these 
grains  were  cultivated  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  that  they  were  es- 
teemed as  food  in  those  countries, 
may  also  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
Thus  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Egyptians  employ  olyra,  which 
others  call  zea,  as  an  article  of 
diet.  I'liny  {Hist.  Nat.  xviii,  8) 
mentions  it  as  found  both  in 
Egypt  and  in  Syria,  as  it  is  in 
more  modern  times  (Dapper,  De- 
scriptiu  AsicB,  p.  130;  Johannes 
Phocas,  De  Locis  Syr.  et  Palcesti- 
1UP,  p.  34;  Cels.  loc.  cit.  p.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteemed  bj' 
the  ancients  is  evident  from  Di- 
oscorides describing  it  as  more 
nourishing  than  barley,  and 
grateful  in  taste.  Pliny  also 
(xviii,  11)  and  Salmasius  prefer 
it,  in  some  respects,  to  wheat. 
The  goodness  of  this  grain  is  also 
implied  from  the  name  of  semen 

Spelt  (Triticum  spelta).  ^''J^^'i^'^f^  especially  applied  to 
'  It  (C.  Bauhni,  Pmox,  p.  22). 

Triticum  spelta,  or  spelt,  is  in  many  respects  so  closely 
allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  old  authors  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the 
cultivated  kinds;  but  for  this  there  is  no  foundation, 
as  the  kind  cultivated  for  ages  in  Europe  does  not 
differ  from  specimens  collected  in  a  wild  state.  These 
were  found  by  a  French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia, 
on  a  mountain  four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Ham- 
adan.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  (Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy.  It  is 
commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in  July  and 
August.— Kitto.  There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz. 
T.  spelta,  T.  dicoccum  (rice  wheat),  and  T.  monococcum. 
In  its  general  appearance  the  more  frequent  form  of 
spelt  differs  little  from  common  bearded  wheat  (7'.  viil- 
gare).     It  is  equally  nutritious,  and  in  its  habits  more 


hardy.  It  grows  on  a  coarser  soil,  and  requires  less  care 
in  its  cultivation.  Tliere  is  an  awnless  variety,  which 
is  "perhaps  the  most  naked  of  all  the  cerealia :"  so  that, 
betwixt  the  smooth  sort  and  the  bearded,  spelt  should 
conciliate  even  the  etymologists.  See  Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist  of  the  Bible,  p.  479.     See  Ckreals. 

Rye,  Peter  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1839.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  he  came  to  the  United  States;  but 
in  1858,  while  a  resident  of  Hart  Prairie,  Wis.,  he  was 
converted;  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  and  in  18G1  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
1862  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Rock  Kiver  Con- 
ference, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  transferred  to 
the  Wisconsin  Conference.  In  18(14  he  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Kock  Kiver  Conference  and  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Scandinavian  INIission,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  lie  returned  to 
America  in  18(59,  and  continued  to  work  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  INIarch  16,  1873.  See  Minutes 
of  Animal  Confer-ences,  1873,  p.  101. 

Rykajoth,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Prus- 
sians, was  a  place  in  which  inferior  deities  were  wor- 
shipped, alwaj's  located  under  the  shade  of  oak,  lime,  or 
elder  trees.  The  superior  gods  were  worshipped  in 
similar  places  at  Eomowa  (q.  v.). 

Ryland,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1770.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  settled  in  Harford  County,  Md.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore  and  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  in  1802  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference.  His  ministry  comprised  a 
period  of  forty-lour  years,  the  first  nine  of  which  were 
spent  on  circuits,  the  next  eighteen  in  cities,  and  the 
remainmg  seventeen  as  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
navy.  He  was  live  times  elected  chaplain  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  was  a  friend  for  many  years  of  gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  commanded  general  respect  on  account 
of  his  integrity,  his  intellectual  powers,  and  pulpit  abil- 
ities. He  died  Jan.  10,  184G.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  392. 

Ryors,  Alfred,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  He  acquired  his  aca- 
demical education  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Steel,  of  Abington,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1835  ;  spent  one  year  as  tutor 
in  Lafayette  College,  Easton  ;  and  in  1836  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ohio  LTniversity  at 
Athens.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1838;  retain- 
ed his  professorship  in  the  Ohio  University  until  1844, 
when  he  was  elected  yirofessor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Indiana  University  at  Bloomington,  where  he  remained 
until  1848,  in  which  year  he  was  recalled  to  the  Ohio 
University  and  elected  president.  He  held  this  office 
until  1853,  when  he  left  for  the  Indiana  L^niversity ;  be- 
came a  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Madison  until, 
in  1854,  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  of 
Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ky.  He  died  May  8. 1858. 
Mr.  Ryors  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  as  a  professor.  See  Wil- 
son, Piesb.  JJist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  77,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rysdyck,  Isaac,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
born  in  Hollaiul  in  1720,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Groningen.  After  laboring  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  as  a  pastor  in  his  native  land,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  churches  of  Poughkcepsie,  Fishkill,  Hopewell,  and 
New  Hackensack,  N.  Y.,  which  made  up  one  charge,  and 
was  installed  in  September,  1705.  The  strife  between 
the  Coitus  and  Conferentie  was  running  high,  and  the 
parties  were  bitterly  divided  when  he  arrived.  He 
sided  with  the  Conferentie,  but  was  moderate  in  spirit 
and  action,  and  in  1771  was  prominent  in  the  conven- 
tion which  settled  this  sad  conflict,  and  president  of 
the  convention  of  1772  which  formed  the  "Articles  of 
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Uniiiii"  between  these  parties.  In  1772  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  Church  separated  peacefully  from  its  collegiate  re- 
"lations,  and  ]Mr.  Rvsdyck  retained  the  sole  charge  of 
the  others  until  1783,  when  the  Rev.  Isaac  Blauvelt  was 
elected  his  colleague.  The  aged  pastor  died  in  1789, 
and  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  his  old  church  in 
New  Hackensack.  Mr.  liysdyck  was  a  stately  speci- 
men of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time — tall,  venerable, 
precise  in  antique  dress  and  address;  punctilious,  polite, 
and  commanding  universal  respect  and  reverence.  His 
dark  complexion  indicated  Spanish  blood  in  his  Dutch 
veins.  He  usually  rode  on  horseback  when  making 
parochial  visits,  and  wore  a  cocked  hat,  white  flowing 
wig,  and  the  customary  clerical  dress ;  and  when  pass- 


ing any  one  on  the  road,  would  always  lift  his  hat 
and  give  a  friendly  greeting.  Before  the  Kevolution- 
ary  War  he  taught  a  classical  school  at  Fishkill,  and 
among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  regarded  as  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gian and  classical  scholar  in  the  Dutch  Church.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  as  much  at  home  iu 
Hebrew  as  in  his  native  tongue.  His  sermons  were 
textual,  analytical,  and  drawn  directly  out  of  the  Script- 
ures, which  he  expounded  with  learning  and  affection- 
ate faithfulness.  In  the  most  excited  controversies  of 
the  Church  he  was  always  known  as  a  peace-maker. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  the  onlv  minister  in  Dutchess 
Countj\     He  left  no  production  in  print.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 


s. 


Sa,  Manoei>  de,  a  Portuguese  theologian,  was  born 
in  ir)oO  at  Villa  do  Conde.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
joined  the  Order  of  .Jesuits,  and  became  instructor  in 
philosophy,  first  in  the  University  of  Coimbra,  and  af- 
terwards at  (Jaudia.  Being  called  to  Rome  in  1557,  he 
spent  his  time  in  teaching,  preaching,  and  editing  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  He  also  founded  many  relig- 
ious houses  in  Upper  Italy.  After  residing  for  a  time 
at  Genoa,  he  returned  to  the  convent  at  Arona,  where 
he  died.  Dec.  30, 1596.  Of  his  works,  we  have  Apho- 
rismi  Confvssorum  (1595):  —  Scholia  in  IV  Evanr/eUls 
(1596) : — Notatiimes  in  Totam  S.  Scrij)tu?-am  (1598). — 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Saadhs,  a  sect  in  Hindostan  who  have  rejected 
Hindu  idolatry,  substituting  for  it  a  species  of  deism. 
They  are  found  chiefly  at  Delhi,  Agra,  Jyeporc,  and 
Furruckhabad.  Their  name  implies  Pure,  or  Puritans. 
The  sect  originated  in  A.D.  1G58,  with  a  person  named 
Birbhan.  They  have  no  temples,  but  assemble  at  stated 
periods,  more  especially  every  full  moon,  in  private 
houses,  or  in  adjoining  courts  set  ai)art  for  this  purpose. 
Thej' wear  white  garments,  use  no  pigments,  nor  secta- 
rian marks  upon  their  forehead,  and  have  no  chaplets 
or  rosaries  or  jewels. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Saaclia(s),  hag-Gaon  dlXyfl,  the  majesty^),  hen- 
Joseph  Ila-Pithomi,  Ha-Mizri,  called  in  Arabic  Said 
Ihn-Jaakub  ul-Fayumi,  a  learned  .Jewish  rabbin,  was 
born  at  Fayiim,  in  Upper  Egy|)t,  A.D.  892.  His  con- 
temporary' was  the  Arabian  historian  Masudi.  Saadia 
enjoyed  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  Karaite  teacher.  Sal- 
omon ben-Jerucham,  an  advantage  that  gave  him  an 
enlargement  of  mind  beyond  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Babj'lonian  schools,  though  he  never  embraced  the 
Karaite  doctrines,  but  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
oral  tradition.  Saadia  was  distinguished  alike  as  philos- 
opher, Talmudist,  theologian,  orator,  grammarian,  and 
commentator,  and,  when  little  more  than  twenty -two 
(91.5),  he  published  his  first  production,  written  in  Ara- 
bic, entitled  "A  Refutation  of  Anan,"  or  Kitiih  ar-rud 
ill  A  nan.  This  work  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  but 
from  .lerucham's  rejoinder  to  it  we  learn  that  the  im- 
port of  it  was  to  refute  Anan's  doctrines,  and  to  show 
the  necessity'  of  the  tra<litional  explanation  of  the 
•Scriptures  as  contained  in  the  Rabbinic  writings.  "  He 
urged  in  support  of  tradition  that  the  simple  words  of 
the  Bible  are  insufficient  for  the  understanding  and  the 
peformance  of  the  law,  since  many  of  the  enactments 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  oidy  stated  iu  outline,  and  re- 
quire explanation;  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  prohi- 
bition to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  where  the  nature  of  the 
labor  is  not  delined;  that  praj-er  was  not  at  all  ordered 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  necessity  of  it  is  referred 
to  an  oral  communication;  that  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  tlie  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  are  liased  upon 
tradiliiiual  exegesis;  and  that  the  history  of  the  .lews 
is  derived  entirely  from  tradition"  (comi).  Jerucham 


against  Saadia,  Alphabet  iii,  ]\IS.).  The  rapid  stride 
of  Karaism,  and  the  fact  tli;it  the  Karaites  were  now 
almost  the  sole  possessors  of  the  field  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis and  grammatical  research,  while  the  orthodox  Jews 
were  satisfied  with  taking  the  Talmud  as  their  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  determined  Saadia  to  undertake  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by 
short  annotations.  His  Biblical  works  are,  PX  T'DDH 
miP,  A  Translation  oj"  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  com- 
pleted A.D.  915-920.  The  commentary  accompany- 
ing this  translation,  and  which  Aben-Ezra  and  Saa- 
dia himself  mention,  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light,  but 
the  Arabic  version  has  been  published,  first  with  the 
reputed  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  the  Jewish- 
Persian  version  of  Jacob  Taus,  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
Rashi's  commentary  (Constantinople,  1546);  then  in 
the  Paris  and  London  polyglots,  with  a  Latin  version  : — 
ni"ai  "iiOsr,  4  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vfhichU.E. 
S.  Paiihis  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Cod.  Pococke,  No.  32)  of  the  year  1244,  under  the  title 
Babhi  Saadia  Phiumensis  Versio  Jesaice  Arabica,  etc. 
(Jena,  1790-91),  and  which  called  forth  a  number  of 
dissertations  and  criticisms,  as  well  as  corrections,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Eichhorn's  All;/em.  Bihllothvlc  der  bi- 
blischen  Literatur,  iii,  9  sq.,  455  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Neiie 
07-ienfaL  Bihliothek,  viii,  75  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Der  Prophet 
Jesaia,  I,  i,  88  sq. ;  Rappaport,  in  Bikkure  Ha-Ittim,  v, 
32,  etc.;  Munk,  Notice  sur  Saadia,  etc.,  p.  29-62:  — 
mXI  "linT  "iiOSn  (n-nr),  A  Translation  of  the 
Psidms  of  David,  with  annotations;  only  parts  of  this 
commentarv,  Avhich  is  still  extant  in  two  IMSS.  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Cod.  Pococke,  No.  281  [Uri,  No.  39], 
and  Cod.  Hunt,  No.  41G  [Uri,  No.  49]),  and  in  one  Mu- 
nich MS.,  were  published  by  Schnurrer,  Hanneberg, 
and  Ewald:  — ^T'N  "I'^OSP,  A  Translation  of  Job, 
with  annotations,  entitled  piirr^X  3NnD,  The  Book 
of  Justification,  or  Theodiccea ;  excerpts  of  this  ver- 
sion, and  annotations  from  the  only  MS.  extant  (Bod- 
leian Library,  Cod.  Hunt,  No.  511),  were  published  by 
Ewald: — C^T^;:.'!!  ^'^'C  h"  U;"l"i'^S,  4  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  first  published  by  Isaac  Akrish  (Con- 
stantinople, about  1579);  then  separately  by  Salomon 
ben -Moses  David,  under  the  title  tTi1"D  "i  U:i"iS 
(Prague,  1608).  Excerpts  of  the  Constantinople  edi- 
tion, with  an  English  translation,  were  published  by 
(iinsburg  iu  his  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  (Lond.  18571,  p.  36,  etc.  From  quo- 
tations made  by  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Salomon  ben-Je- 
rucham, and  other  Jewish  expositors  and  lexicogra- 
phers, we  know  that  Saadia  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  other  books,  as  on  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  l>sther,  as  well  as  the  ;Minor  Prophets  and  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Of  Ids  grammatical  and  lexical  works,  only 
that  on  the  seventy  airn^  Xtyofiti'a,  entitled  n'lDari 
il"n3bx  il-Sb  "(""nc^X,  was  published  by  Dukes, 
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and  again,  with  important  corrections,  by  Geiger  in  his 
Wissenschiiftliche  Zdtschrift  (Leips.  1844),  v,  317-324. 
All  these  works  Saadia  wrote  before  he  was  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  i.  e.  between  A.D.  915  and  928.  So 
great  was  the  reputation  which  these  works  secured  for 
him  that  he  was  called  to  Sora,  in  Babylon,  where  he 
was  appointed  gaon  of  the  academy,  a  dignity  which 
had  never  before  been  conferred  upon  any  but  the  sages 
of  Babylon,  who  were  selected  from  the  learned  teachers 
of  their  own  academies.  After  occupying  this  high  po- 
sition a  little  more  than  two  j'ears  (928-930),  he  was 
deposed  through  the  jealousy  of  others  and  his  own  un- 
flinching integrity.  In  the  presence  of  an  anti-gaon,  he 
retained  his  office  for  nearly  three  j-ears  more  (930-933), 
when  he  had  to  relinquish  his  dignity  altogether.  In 
Bagdad,  where  he  now  resided  as  a  private  individual 
from  933  to  937,  he  wrote  against  the  celebrated  Masorite 
Aaron  ben-Asher,  as  well  as  those  two  philosophical 
works,  viz.  the  commentary  on  the  Booh  Jezira,  and  the 
treatise  commonlj'  entitled  D"'""!!  m3T^N,  Faith  and 
Doctrine,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  first  sj'stem 
of  ethical  philosophy  among  the  Jews.  This  latter  work, 
which  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  untenableness 
of  the  dogmas  and  philosophemes  opposed  to  them,  con- 
sists of  ten  sections,  and  discusses  the  following  sub- 
jects :  section  1,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  all  things 
therein ,  2,  the  unity  of  the  creation ;  3,  law  and  reve- 
lation; 4,  obedience  to  God  and  disobedience,  divine 
justice  and  freedom;  5,  merit  and  demerit;  G,  the  soul 
and  immortality;  7,  the  resurrection;  8,  the  redemp- 
tion; 9,  reward  and  punishment;  10,  the  moral  law. 
The  original  of  this  work,  entitled  nXSXnX^N  2Xn: 
rXIXpnsxbsi,  and  written  in  Arabic,  has  not  as  yet 
been  published.  It  is  in  Ibn-Tibbon's  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  it,  made  in  1186,  under  the  title  ri'i;!l''2!!<!l  D 
m3"nri1,  and  published  in  Constantinople  (1562),  Am- 
sterdam (1648),  Berlin  (1789),  in  Furst's  German  trans- 
lation (Leipsic,  1845),  and  in  Ph.  Bloch's  translation  in 
the  Judisches  LiteraturUatt  (Magdeburg,  1878),  which 
shows  that  this  treatise  is  accessible  to  scholars.  Saa- 
dia also  wrote  an  Arjenda,  containing  prayers  and 
hymns,  which  are  specified  by  Fiirst.  In  the  year  937 
Saadia  was  reinstalled  in  his  office  as  gaon  of  Sura, 
and  died  five  years  afterwards,  in  942.  See  Rappaport, 
Biography  of  Saadia  in  Bikkure  Ha-Ittiia  (Vienna, 
1828),  ix,  20-37 ;  Geiger,  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift 
(Frankf. -on-the-Main,  1835),  i,  182;  ibid.  (Leipsic, 
1844),  V,  261  sq. ;  Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  1868,  p.  309 ;  1872, 
p.  4  sq.,  172  sq.,  255 ;  Munk,  Notice  sur  Rahhi  Saadia 
Gaon  et  sa  Version  A  rabe,  in  Cuhen's  Bible  (Paris,  1838), 
ix,  73  sq. ;  Ewald  u.  Dukes,  Beitrnge  zur  Geschichte 
der  dltesten  Auskffung  des  Alten  Testaments  (Stuttgart, 
1844),  i,  1-115;  ii,  5-115;  FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica, 
i,  266-271 ;  id.  Geschichte  des  Karderthums  von  900- 
1575  (Leips.  1865),  p.  20  sq. ;  Introduction  to  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  p.  xxiv  sq. ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Catalogus  Librorum  Hebr.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
No.  2156-2224 ;  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  v,  268  sq., 
479  sq. ;  Bloch,  in  (iratz's  Monatsschrift,  1870,  p.  401  sq. ; 
Turner.  Bioff7xi])hical  Notices  of  some  oj"  the  most  Dis- 
tinguished Jewish  Rabbis  (N.  Y.  1847),  p.  63-65,  185- 
190;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy  (ibid.  1872),  i, 
418,  423,  424 ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  id. 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Lond.  1857),  p.  34 
sq.;  Etheridge,  Introdiicfvm  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p. 
226  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  p.  278  sq. ; 
Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  84,  125,  131,  132, 
135, 159, 160, 165, 166;  Schmiedel,  Saadia  A  Ifajumi  und 
die  negatlven  Vorzuge  seiner  Religionsphilosophie  (Wien, 
1870);  Kalisch,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond.  1863),  ii,  5 
sq. ;  Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Edinb. 
1870),  ii,  383 ;  Bleek,  Kinlcitiing  in  das  A  Ite  Testament, 
p.  101  sq.,  104  sq.,  744 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico, 
p.  97    (Germ,  transl.) ;   id.  Bibliotheca  Judaica  A  nti- 


chrisfiana,  p.  98  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Seclen, 
ii,  274  sq.,  279,  285,  345  ;  Kaufmann,  Die  Attributenlehre 
des  Saadju  Alfajjumi  (Gotha,  1875);  Eisler,  Vorlesung- 
en  iiber  die  jiidischen  I'hilosophen  des  llitfelalteis,  I.  Ab- 
theilung  (Wien,  1876),  p.  1  sq.;  Kaufmann,  Geschichte 
der  Attributenlehre  in  der  jiidischen  Religionsphilosophie 
des  Mittelalters  von  Saadju  bis  Maimuni  (Gotha,  1877), 
and  review  of  this  work  in  Z.  d.  d.  M.  G.  (1878),  xxxii, 
213  sq. ;  Biick,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes  (Lissa, 
1877),  p.  255  sq. ;  Theologisches  Unicersal-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Saalschiitz,  Joseph  Levin,  a  learned  German 
rabbi,  was  born  in  Kiinigsberg,  March  15, 1801,  and  was 
educated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  was  also  made 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1824,  having  presented  for 
this  purpose  to  the  faculty  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
Urim  anf.  Thummim.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished Von  der  Form  der  hebr,  Poesie,  nebst  einer  Ab- 
handlung  iiber  die  Musik der  Hebrder  (Kciiiigsberg,  1825), 
which  he  republished  with  two  additidiial  treatises  un- 
der the  title  Form  und  Geist  der  biblisch-hebr.  Poesie 
(ibid.  1853).  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Jewish  public  school  (1825-29),  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  his  archaeological  researches.  In 
1829  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1835,  when  he  was  called  for  the  same  po- 
sition in  his  native  place.  Here  he  continued  the  re- 
manider  of  his  life,  and  published  the  following  works : 
Forschungen  im  Gibiete  der  hehrdisch  - dgyptischen  A  r- 
chdologie  (1838-49,  3  vols.):  —  Das  mosaische  Recht 
(1846-48, 2  vols. ;  Berlin,  1863, 2d  ed.)  -.—A  rchdologie  der 
Hebrder  (1856,  2  vols.)  -.—Die  Ehe  nach  biblisther  Vor- 
stellung  (1858)  : — Die  klassischen  Studien  und  der  Orient 
(1850).  In  1849  he  was  appointed  py-ivatdocent  in  phi- 
losoph}'  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg — the  first  Jew 
who  ever  received  such  an  appointment — and  was  after- 
wards made  honorary  professor.  He  died  Aug.  23, 1863. 
See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jiuh  iii,  182  sq. ;  Zuchokl,  Bibl.  Theolo- 
gica,  ii.  1 103  ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth. 
u.  s.  Secten,  iii,  362;  Theologisches  Universal- Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek jUdischer  Kanzelredner,  ii, 
85  sq.;  Jolowicz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Konigsberg  (Posen, 
1867), p.  130  sq. ;  Ben  Chananyd  (1864),  p.  749  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Saba  or  Sabas  (2a/3ac),  the  name  of  several 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     See  also  Sabbas. 

1.  A  Gothic  soldier  who  was  martyred  at  Rome  with 
170  other  persons  under  the  emperor  Aurelian  {Martyr. 
Rom.  April  24 ;  Tilleniont,  Memoires,  iv,  363). 

2.  Another  Goth  and  martyr  who  suffered  many 
cruel  tortures  in  the  persecution  under  Athanaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the  river  Mu- 
SKus.  His  relics,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Gothic 
to  the  Cappadocian  Church  (which  is  preserved  among 
the  epistles  of  St.  Basil),  were  sent  to  Cappadocia  by  the 
Roman  governor  on  the  Scythian  border  (Basil,  Epp. 
155,  164,  165;  Martyr,  Rom.  and  Acta  SS.  April  12; 
Stolberg,  xii,  209). 

3.  A  hermit  of  Mount  Sinai  who,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  hermit  Amnioniiis  (Combefis,  A  eta  SS. ; 
Eust.,  etc.  [Paris,  1660]),  was  mortally  -wounded  in  a 
surprise  by  the  Saracens  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
centurv'  (Tillemont,  Memoires,  vii,  575). 

4.  The  name  Sabas  or  Sabbas  (according  to  Theod- 
oret.  Fit,  Patr.  c.  ii,  equivalent  to  TrptafSvrijc')  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  hermit  Julian  of  Edessa  by  the  Mesopo- 
tamians.  Julian  was  accounted  one  of  the  leading  her- 
mits by  Jerome  and  Chrysostom.  He  spent  forty  years 
of  his  "life  (about  A.D.  330-370)  in  a  narrow  and  damp 
cave  in  the  desert  of  Osroene,  practicing  the  utmost 
austerity,  performing  miracles  —  chiefly  works  of  heal- 
ing and  exorcisms,  descriptions  of  which  are  given  by 
Theodoret — and  instructing  a  band  of  nearly  100  pupils. 
The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  was  revealed  to  this 
saint  at  the  moment  when  that  emperor  fell  in  battle 
(A.D.  363),  though  twenty  days' journey  sei)arated  him 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  (Theodoret,  H.  E,  iii,  24).    In 
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the  reign  of  Yalens  the  Arians  of  Antioch  claimed  that 
this  hermit,  wliose  fame  extended  over  the  entire  East, 
belonged  to  their  part\' ;  but  Sabas,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Catholics,  forsook  his  solitude  for  the  first 
time  in  forty  years,  and  appeared  at  Antioch  to  contra- 
dict the  Arian  boast,  his  journey  to  that  place  and  back 
being  signalized  by  the  performance  of  numerous  mira- 
cles. The  recollection  of  this  visit  was  still  fresh  when 
Chrysostom  preached  at  Antioch.  Sabas  died  in  his 
cave,  an  old  man.  His  festival  is  observed  by  the 
Greeks  on  Oct.  18  and  28,  and  by  the  Latins  on  Jan.  14 
(Acta  SS.  Jan.  14;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  vii,  681 ;  Stol- 
berg,  xii,  198). — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

5.  The  most  noted  saint  of  this  name  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  in  connection  with  the 
Monophysite  controversy.  He  was  born  about  A.D.  439 
at  Mutalasca,  in  Cappadocia,  of  good  family.  At  first  a 
monk  under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  he  became  a  hermit  in 
Palestine  before  completing  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  received  into  favor  as  a  pupil  by  the  her- 
mit Euthymius,  to  whose  prayers  he  owed  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life  at  a  subsequent  day,  when  he  was  dying 
of  thirst  in  the  desert  (Stolberg,  xvii,  168).  He  was 
made  a  priest  in  A.D.  484,  and  placed  over  all  the  her- 
mits in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  eventually  fill- 
ing his  station  with  great  success,  though  at  first  the 
strictness  of  his  rule  gave  much  dissatisfaction  and 
caused  his  withdrawal  to  a  distant  solitude.  At  the 
time  of  the  Jlonophysite  controversy',  the  patriarch 
Elias  of  Jerusalem  sent  him  with  other  hermits  to  Con- 
stantinople with  a  view  to  dispose  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  more  favorably  towards  the  Catholic  cause,  but  his 
mission  failed  to  produce  lasting  residts.  Elias  having 
been  superseded  in  the  patriarchate  by  John,  who  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Severus  (q.  v.),  Sabas  and  others 
induced  the  new  primate  to  renounce  his  views  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  emperor  en- 
deavored to  reclaim  John,  but  was  met  with  a  spirit  of 
defiant  opposition,  which  found  further  expression  in  the 
pronouncing  of  a  solemn  anathema  upon  Nestorius,  Eu- 
tyches,  Severus,  and  all  other  opponents  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Chalcedon.  The  revolt  of  Vitalian  in  the  meantime 
diverted  attention  from  the  insubordinate  monks,  and  in 
618  the  emperor  Anastasius  died.  Sabas  afterwards  per- 
formed a  second  journey  to  Constantinople,  a  year  be- 
fore he  died,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of 
the  oppressive  imposts  exacted  from  the  population  of 


Palestine,  and  also  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Origen- 
ism,  which  began  to  make  itself  felt  among  the  monks 
under  his  direction.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp, 
the  emperor  Justinian  sending  Epiphanius,  the  patriarch, 
and  a  number  of  bishops  and  courtiers  in  the  imperial 
galleys  to  meet  him,  and  on  his  arrival  prostrating  him- 
self before  the  aged  hermit  to  receive  his  blessing.  The 
petition  in  belialf  of  Palestine  was  granted,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  to  Sabas  for  the  use  of  his 
convent;  but  this  Sabas  declined  to  receive,  and  asked 
that  it  be  appropriated  to  other  useful  purposes  in  Pal- 
estine. Nothing,  however,  was  done  against  Origenism 
while  Sabas  lived.  See  Okigenistio  Controversy. 
A  joyful  welcome  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Pales- 
tine, after  which  he  retired  to  his  luura,  and  died  Dec. 
6,  A.D.  531  or  532.  There  is  a  Greek  liturgy  entitled 
TiiTTiKih',  etc.  (printed  at  Venice,  1603,  1613, 1643,  fol.), 
attributed  to  St.  Saba,  but  of  unknown  authorship. 
See  Cyrilli  Vita  S.  Subce  in  Cotelerii  Moiwm.  Eccl.  Gr. 
iii,  and  Latin  in  Surius,  Dee.  6 ;  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
xvi,  701  sq. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v, ;  comp. 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Bior/.  s.  v. 

SABA  {St.),  Monastery  of,  now  called  Deir  Mar 
Saba,  still  exists  on  the  brink  of  Wady  Nar,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  ro- 
mantic character.  See  Kidron.  The  convent  hangs 
on  the  precipitous  side  of  the  ravine,  being  partly  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  rock,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  accessible  only  on  one  side.  The  edifices  within 
are  extensive  and  commodious,  being  occupied  b)-  about 
sixtj'  monks  of  the  Greek  rite,  who  are  said  to  be  quite 
rich.  The  original  cell  of  the  founder  is  shown,  said  to 
have  been  a  cave  occupied  by  a  lion,  which  voluntarily 
relinquished  it  to  the  saint.  Tiie  convent  was  plunder- 
ed by  the  Persians  in  533,  and  forty-four  of  the  monks 
were  then  massacred;  but  it  has  survived  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Hoh'  Land,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest monastic  relics.  No  women  are  ever  admitted  with- 
in its  portals,  although  the  monks  are  hospitable  to  male 
visitors,  provided  they  are  furnished  with  the  proper 
credentials.  For  a  full  description,  see  Robinson,  Re- 
searches,  i,  382,  621 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  435; 
Porter,  Handbook  for  Pal.  p.  229. 

Sabach'tliani  [many  sabachfha' ni]  (aafiax^civi , 
a  Grwcized  form  of  the  Chaldee  shehakta'ni,  "^Srip^"'^) 
thou  hast  left  me),  quoted  by  our  Lord  upon  the  cross 
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(Matt,  xvii,  46 ;  Mark  xv,  34)  from  the  Targum  on  Psa. 
xxii,  2  (where  the  Heb.  has  azabta'ni,  "^jrinTS",  "thou 
hast  forsaken  me").  See  Petersen,  Erjorschimg  des 
Wurtes  ffiifiax^nvi  (s.  1. 1701).     Comp.  Agony. 

Sabae'an.  As  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
by  the  variety  of  meanings  which  the  name  iSal/wans 
has  been  made  to  bear,  it  may  be  proper  to  specii'y  in 
this  place  their  distinctive  derivations  and  use.  In  our 
Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  the  terra  seems  to  be 
applied  to  th7-ee  different  tril)es. 

1.  The  Stbuim  (D"^5<-p,  with  a  xdmec/i),  the  descend- 
ants of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Cusli,  who  ultimately  set- 
tled in  I'^thiopia.     See  Seba. 

2.  The  iSkebaiin  (D"i!<2i:3,  with  a  shin),  the  descend- 
ants of  Sheba,  son  of  .Joktan,  tlie  Subcei  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  settled  in  Arabia  FeHx.  They  are 
the  "  Sabieans"  of  Joel  iii,  8,  to  whom  the  .lews  were  to 
sell  the  captives  of  Tyre.  Tiie  unpubhshed  Arabic 
Version,  quoted  by  Pocock,-has  "  the  peojile  of  Yemen." 
Hence  they  are  called  "  a  people  alar  off,"  the  very  des- 
ignation given  in  Jer.  vi,  20  to  Slieba,  as  the  country 
of  frankincense  and  the  rich  aromatic  reed,  and  also  by 
our  Lord  in  Matt,  xii,  42,  who  says  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
or  "  the  south,"  came  t k  tCjv  TrtpuTuiv  rijg  yijc,  "  from 
the  earth's  extremes."     See  Shkba. 

3.  Another  tribe  of  Shebans  (Heb.  shebii',  H'Z'^,  also 
with  a  s/iin),  a  horde  of  Bedawln  marauders  in  the  days 
of  Job  (i,  lo) ;  for  wliether  we  place  tlie  land  of  Uz  in 
Iduma3a  or  in  Ausitis,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  tliat  the 
Arabs  of  the  south  would  extend  tlieir  excursions  so 
very  far.  "We  must  therefore  look  for  tiiis  tribe  in  Des- 
ert Arabia;  and  it  is  singidar  enough  tliat,  besides  the 
Seba  of  Cush  and  the  Shaba  of  Joktan,  there  is  another 
Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan,  and  grandson  of  Abraham,  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  33) ;  and  his  posterity  appear  to 
have  been  "  men  of  the  wilderness,"  as  were  their  kins- 
men of  Midian,  Ephah,  and  Dedan.  To  them,  how- 
ever, the  above-cited  passage  in  tlie  prophecy  of  Joel 
coukl  not  apply,  because  in  respect  neither  to  the  lands 
of  Judah  nor  of  Uz  could  they  be  correctly  described  as 
a  people  ''  afar  off."  As  for  the  Sabaim  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
42  (which  our  version  also  renders  by  Sabieans"),  while 
the  Keri  has  Sabaii/nm' ,  C^Nl^D,  the  Kethib  has  Sobe- 
17)1',  C^XDID,  i.  e.  "drunkards,"  which  better  suits  the 
context.     See  Shaba. 

4.  Yet,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  use  of 
this  name  of  "  Sabieans,"  it  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
ancient  star-worshippers  of  Western  Asia,  though  they 
ought  properly  to  be  styled  Tsabian.i,  and  their  religion 
not  Sabaism,  but  Tsabaism,  the  name  being  most  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  object  of  their  adoration,  tseba', 
NHIJ,  the  host,  i.  e.  of  heaven  (see  an  excursus  by  Gese- 
nius  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  On  the  Astral  Wo7-ship 
of  the  Chakkeum,  and  Sabaoth). 

5.  The  name  of  Saboeans,  or  Sabians,  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modern  sect  in  the  East,  the  Manda'ites,  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called,  the  "  Chris- 
tians" of  St.  John ;  for  they  deny  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  and  pay  superior  honor  to  John  the  Baptist. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Koran  under  the  name  of 
Sabionna,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  confounded 
them  with  the  ancient  Tsabians  above  mentioned.  Nor- 
berg,  however,  says  that  they  themselves  derive  their 
own  name  from  that  which  they  give  to  the  Baptist, 
which  is  Abo  Sabo  Zaiirio ;  from  Abo,  "father;"  Sabo, 
"to  grow  old  together;"  and  Zakrio,  e.  g.  Zechariah. 
"The  reason  they  assign  for  calling  him  Sabo  is  be- 
cause his  father,  in  his  old  age,  had  this  son  by  his  wife 
Aneshbat  (Elizabeth),  she  being  also  in  her  old  age 
(see  Norberg's  Codex  Nasdnens,  IJbei-  Adnmi  Appella- 
tus,  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans 
for  1819). — Kitto.     See  Sabianism, 

Sabaism.     See  Sab^an. 

Sabanus    (aa(iavoQ,  classical   aal'iarov,  a   linen 


cloth'),  a  white  cloth  with  which  the  infant  was  covered 
in  baptism.  This  was  an  ancient  practice.  From  the 
4th  century  we  tind  frequent  mention  of  clothing  the 
newly  baptized  in  white  garments.  These  garments, 
as  emblems  of  purity,  were  delivered  to  them  willi  a 
solemn  charge  to  keep  their  robes  of  innocence  unspot- 
ted till  the  day  of  Christ.  The  neophytes  wore  this 
dress  from  Easter  eve  until  the  Siniday  after  Easter, 
which  was  hence  called  iJominica  in  albis,  that  is,  "the 
Sunday  in  white."  This  garment  was  usually  made  of 
white  linen,  but  sometimes  of  more  costly  materials. — 
VaiTa.T,£ccles.l>ict.s.v.     See  Alb  ;  CmusosiK. 

Sab'aoth  [some  Saba'oth]  {ffal3aojSr,a  Griscized 
form  of  the  Heb.  fsebaoth',  DiNi^,  armies),  a  word  oc- 
curring in  this  form  only  in  the  A.  Y.  in  Pom.  ix,  29; 
James  v,  4;  but  in  the  Heb.  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  phrase  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  or  "Jehovah,  God  of 
hosts."  "It  is  familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the 
Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum,  '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth.'  It  is  often  considered  to  be  a  synonym  of, 
or  to  have  some  comiection  with,  iSabhath,  ami  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  rest,  and  this  not  only  popularly,  but 
in  some  of  our  most  classical  writers.  Thus  Spenser, 
Faery  Queeiie,  canto  viii,  2  : 

'  But  thenceforth  all  shiill  rest  eternally 
With  Uim  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  liight: 
'O  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  gnmt  lue  thiit  Sabaoth's 
sight;' 

also  Bacon,  Adrancement  oj" Learning,  ii,  24: :  '.  .  .  sa- 
cred and  inspired  divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and  port  of  all 
men's  labors  and  peregrinations;'  Johnson,  in  the  lirst 
edition  of  whose  Dictionary  (1755)  Sabaoth  and  Sab- 
bath are  treated  as  the  same  word;  W'tlter  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoe,  vol.  i,  ch.  xi  (1st  ed.) :  'a  week,  aye  the  space  be- 
tween two  Sabaoths.'  But  this  connection  is  quite 
fictitious.  The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  differ- 
ent, but  have  nothing  in  common"  (Smith).  The  Heb. 
term  tsaba,  Si!i,  signifies  an  aimy  (see  Dent,  xxiv,  5; 
Exod.  vi,  2(5).  The  plural  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ar- 
mies (Exod.  vii,  4,  and  often).  The  singular  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  company'  of  angels  which  surround 
the  throne  of  Jehovah,  who  are  called  D"^^!;-'!!  N!2^, 
tsaba  hash-shanidyim,  "the  host  of  heaven."  The  same 
phrase  is  also  applied  to  the  stars,  for  the  most  part  as 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  indeed,  the  expression 
appears  to  include  everything  in  heaven,  both  angels 
and  heavenly  bodies.  Isaiah  uses  the  phrase  X— it 
nilBri,  tsaba  ham-marom,  "the  Host  on  High,"  in  op- 
position to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  God  is  called  nin^ 
mxaiJ  "^"T^i  Jehovah  elohey'  fsebaoth,  "  Jehovah  God 
of  hosts."  which  most  commentators  regard  as  synony- 
mous with  "  God  of  heaven"  (see  Zenkei  Be  Synonymis 
nix3:i  et  ")'i"'^3.|.  Lips.  1763),  though  others  assert  that 
it  should  be  taken  in  a  military  sense,  as  the  God  of 
armies  or  wars.  "  It  designates  him  as  the  supreme 
head  and  commander  of  all  the  heavenly  forces;  so  that 
the  host  of  Jehovah  is  all  one  with  the  host  of  heaven 
(1  Kings  xxii,  19),  and  must  be  understood  strictly  of 
the  angels,  who  are  ever  represented  as  the  Lord's  im- 
mediate and  fitting  agents,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  ex- 
ecute his  will  (Psa.  ciii,  21 ;  cxlviii,  2).  It  is  never 
applied  to  God  with  reference  to  the  army  of  Israel. 
Once,  indeed,  the  companies  composing  this  are  called 
'the  hosts  of  the  Lord'  (Exod.  xii,  41),  because  they 
were  under  bis  direction  and  guardianship;  but  when 
employed  with  the  view  of  heightening  the  idea  of 
God's  greatness  a)ul  majesty,  as  the  term  '  hosts'  is  in 
the  phrases  in  question,  the  hosts  can  only  be  those  of 
the  angelic  or  heavenly  world  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur. 
s.  V.)"  (Fairbairn).     See  Host. 

Sa'bat  (2o/3(fr,  v.  r.  in  Esdr.  'S.a(p(iT  and  Sa0oy), 
the  Grwcized  form  of  three  names  in  the  Apocrypha, 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubba- 
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bel,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v,  34 ;  but  the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra 
ii,  67 ;  Neh.  vii.  59)  have  no  corresponiUng  name. 

2.  The  Jewish  month  Siiebat  (q.  v.)  (_1  Mace,  xvi, 
14). 

Sabatae'as  {^aftaralag  v.  r.  2rt/3/3arrt('«c  and 
2rtf3t(rnroc).  a  Gr:\?cized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  of  the 
Heb.  name  (Neh.  vii,  7)  Shabbethai  (q.  v.). 

Sabatuiki,  a  sect  of  Russian  Sabbatarians,  or  "  Sab- 
bath-honorers,"  which  arose  in  Novgorod  (cir.  A.D. 
1470),  where  some  clergy  and  laity  were  persuaded  by  a 
Jew  of  Kiev,  named  Zacharias,  into  a  belief  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  alone  was  of  divine  origin.  They 
accepted  the  Old  Testament  only,  of  which,  being  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  they  used  the  Slavonic  trans- 
lation. Like  the  Jews,  they  were  led  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  an  earthly  jMessiah.  Some  of  them  denied  the 
Kesurrection ;  and,  being  accused  of  practicing  several 
cabalistic  arts,  for  which  points  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
may  have  been  mistaken,  were  regarded  by  the  common 
people  as  soothsayers  and  sorcerers.  They  were  grad- 
ually becoming  a  powerful  sect,  one  of  their  number, 
named  Zosima,  having  even  been  elected  archbishop  of 
Moscow,  when  in  A.D.  1490  they  were  condemned  by  a 
synod,  and  a  tierce  persecution  nearly  obliterated  them. 
But  here  and  there,  in  remote  parts  of  Russia,  travellers 
have  within  the  last  century  discovered  fragmentary 
communities  holding  Jewish  views,  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  relics  of  the  older  sect  of  Sabatniki.  In 
Irkutsk  they  continue  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Seles- 
newschschini.  See  Platon,  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  (Pinkerton's  transl.),  p.  273. — Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sab'atus  (^af^aroQ,  v.  r.  S«/3a9-oc),  a  (Jriecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  27) 
Zabad  (q.  v.). 

Sabazius,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Phryg- 
ians, alleged  to  have  sprung  from  Rhea  or  Cybele.  In 
later  times  he  was  identified  both  with  Dionysus  and 
Zeus.  The  worship  of  Sabazius  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  and  his  festivals,  called  Sabazia,  were  mingled 
with  impurities.  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 
See  also  YoUmer,  Wvrterhuch  der  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sabba.     See  Saba. 

Sabbae'us  (Srt/3/3a7oc,  v.  r.  ^af3j3aias),  a  corrupt- 
ly Gr;ecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22)  of  the  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  X,  31)  Shemaiah  (q.  v.). 

Sab'ban  (SdiiiiaiwQ;  Yulg.5«?«i?'),  a  corrupt  form 
(1  Esdr.  viii,  63)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  viii,  33)  Bin- 
Nui  (q.  v.). 

Sabbas,  St.  (Prince  Rasled),  a  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tic, was  born  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Nemania,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Servia.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  Rasteo  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and,  though 
young,  was  soon  made  abliot.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  create  a  Servian  arch- 
bishopric, and  was  himself  the  first  to  enjoy  the  posi- 
tion. He  made  an  extended  tour  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  on  his  return,  died  at  Truava,  in 
Bulgaria,  Jan.  14,  1237.  His  remains  were  placed  in 
tlie  monastery  at  ^lik'chivo,  but  were  burned  in  1595 
by  the  order  of  Sikaii  Pasha.  The  14th  of  January  is 
kept  in  memory  of  this  saint. — Hoofer,  Xouv.  Bior/.  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatarians,  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Sabbath.  They  are  to  be  found  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  among  the  Baptists.  They  object  to  the 
reasons  wliich  are  generally  alleged  for  keeping  the 
first  day,  and  assert  that  the  change  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  was  effected  by  Constantine  on  his  conver- 
sion to  Cliristianity.  The  three  following  i)roj)ositions 
contain  a  summary  of  their  principles  as  to  this  ar- 
ticle of  the  Sabbath,  by  which  they  are  distinguished: 
1.  That  (Jod  has  re(iuired  tliat  the  seventh,  or  last,  day 
of  every  week  be  ol>sorvcd  by  mankind  universally  for 


the  weekly  Sabbath.  2.  That  this  command  of  God 
is  perpetuallv  binding  on  man  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  3.  That  this  sacred  rest  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  is  not  (by  divine  authorit)')  changed  from  the 
seventh  and  last  to  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  or  that 
the  Scripture  nowhere  requires  the  observance  of  any 
other  day  of  the  week  for  the  weeklj'  Sabbath  but  the 
seventh  day  only.  They  hold,  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
— Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Evans,  Sketch  of  the  De- 
nominations of  the  Christian  World.  See  Baptists, 
Seventh-day. 

Sabbatati,  a  name  applied  sometimes  to  the  Wal- 
denses  (q.  v.),  from  the  circumstance  that  their  teachers 
W'ore  mean  or  wooden  shoes,  which  in  French  are  called 
sabots. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sabbath,  Jewish.  The  word  Sabbath  is,  in  He- 
brew, sluMath ',  r,3'ilJ  (comp.  Ewald,  A itsfiihrl.  Lehrb.  p. 
400;  and  see  on  the  form  shabbathun,  '^*\T.'Zk':i,a.t  the  end 
of  this  art.);  in  the  Griecized  form  (jafijiaTov,  or,  in 
the  plural  form,  ra  (yaiijiara  (cumji.  Horace,  Sat.  i,  9, 
69).  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  are  well 
known.  Josephus  (Apion,  ii,  2)  explains  it  as  a  rest 
from  all  labor,  dvcLTvavaig  cnrb  TravTug  ipyov  (comp. 
Ant.  i,  1, 1).  Mistaken  etymologies,  by  those  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  are  found  in  Josephus,  Apion,  loc.  cit. ;  Plu- 
tarch, Symp.  iv,  6,  2 ;  Lactantius,  Institut.  vii,  14.  On 
Sabbath  ((4r.  aaiSfiara)  in  tlie  sense  of  ?cfei-,  sccWeek. 
It  is  clear  that  the  word  ffSpo/u'rc  (2  Macc.  vi,  11)  means 
the  Sabbath  (comp.  Joseplius,  II'(/;-,  ii.  8.  9). 

This  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  Hebrew  week,  ex- 
tending from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Saturday 
(comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  32,  and  see  Lightfoot,  Nor.  Ilebr.  p. 
312  sq.).  See  Day.  The  time  during  which  the  sua 
was  going  down  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  See 
Preparation.  Of  course,  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  Sabbath  varied  with  the  higher  or  lower 
position  of  the  observer.  Thus,  Carpzov  quotes  from 
the  book  Musar  this  statement :  "  Tiberias  lay  in  a  val- 
ley, where  the  sun  disappeared  half  an  hour  before  set- 
ting ;  Zephore  was  on  a  mountain,  where  the  sun  shone 
longer  than  on  the  plains.  The  people  in  the  former, 
therefore,  began  their  Sabbath  sooner,  in  the  latter  later, 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation."  By  a  law  of  Augustus 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  6,  2),  the  Sabbath  began  at  the 
ninth  hour.  According  to  the  disciples  of  the  Gema- 
ra,  the  Sabbath  began  and  ended  in  all  Jewish  cities 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  (comp.  Maimon.  Hilkoth 
Shab.  c.  5).  Josephus  records  this  custom  of  Jerusalem 
(  War,  iv,  9, 12).  In  the  Temple,  the  trumpet  was  to  be 
blown  from  the  "  covert  for  the  Sidibath,^^  or  Sabbath- 
roof  Heb.  Jfesdk  hash-shubbdth,  rs"^"!!  "0"^'?  (2  Kings 
xvi,  18).     See  Rhenferd,  Opera  Philol.  p.  770  sq. 

This  day  was  celebrated  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  holy 
day  ( Deut.  v,  12),  a  day  of  rest  and  rejoicing  (Isa.  Iviii, 
13  ,  comp.  Hds.  ii,  11 ;  1  Macc.  i,  41),  by  ceasing  from  all 
labor,  with  their  servants  and  all  strangers,  as  well  as 
cattle  (Exod.  xx,  10;  xxxi,  13  sq. ;  xxxiv,  21  i  xxxv, 
2 ,  Deut.  V,  14 ,  comp.  Jer.  xvii,  21, 24 ;  Josephus,  Apion, 
ii,  39;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  17  [Philo,  (?/'/>.  ii,  137,  ex- 
tends the  Sabbath-rest  even  to  plants — they  were  not 
to  be  eared  or  reaped  on  that  day]),  and  by  a  special 
burnt-offering,  presented  in  the  Temple,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  daily  offering  (q.  v.) — which  was  doubled  on  this 
day — consisting  of  two  yearling  lambs,  with  the  meat- 
offerings and  drink-offerings  belonging  to  it  (Numb. 
xxxviii,  9;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  3  ;  Neh.  x,  33  ;  Ezek. 
xlvi,  4).  In  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple,  the  shew- 
bread  was  renewed  (Lev.  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  32),  and 
the  new  division  of  priests  appointed  for  that  week 
took  their  places  (2  Kings  xi,  5.  7,  9;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  4). 
The  services  of  the  jiricsts  and  Levites  in  and  about 
the  tabernacle  and  Temple  were  not  accounted  labor 
(comp.  Matt,  xii,  5),  and  continued  through  the  Sab- 
bath. Circumcision,  too,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  took 
place  on  the  Sabbath,  when  that  was  the  eighth  day 
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(John  vii,  22  sq. ;  comp.  Mishna,.S'^«5.  c.  19 ;  Schottgen, 
llor.  Ihhr.  i,  121 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ihhr.  p.  1028). 

Deliberate  profanation  of  this  day  was  pnnished  with 
death  (Exod.  xxxi,  l-l  sq. ;  xxxv,  2),  which  was  inflict- 
ed by  stoning  (Numb,  xv,  32  sq.;  Mishna,  SanJiedr.  vii, 
8).  But  if  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  broken  through 
ignorance  or  mistake,  a  sin-offering  was  required,  and 
the  offence  pardoned  (comp.  5/(«&.  vii,  1;  xi,  0 :  C!iri- 
thiilh,  iii,  10).  There  were  times,  too,  when  the  Jews 
dispensed  with  the  extreme  severity  of  their  law  (Isa. 
hi.  2;  Iviii,  13;  Ezek.  xx,  IG;  xxii,  S;  Lam.  ii,  0;  Neh. 
xiii,  1(5) ;  and  the  legal  observance  of  the  Sabbatli  seems 
never  to  have  been  rigoroush'  enforced  until  after  the 
l'2xile.  At  this  time,  too,  the  meaning  of  the  ^L•01•k 
which  profaned  the  Sabbath  was  first  strictly  defined, 
since  the  lawgiver  had  left  this  to  be  determined  by 
experience,  and,  in  certain  doubtfid  cases,  the  individ- 
ual conscience,  definitely  prohibiting  but  one  act — the 
kindling  of  a  fire  in  one's  house  (Exod.  xxxv,  3 ;  comp. 
Eichhorn,  Repert.  ix,  32;  xii^i,  258)  for  cooking  (Exod. 
xvi,  23;  Numb,  xv,  32;  comp.  Mishna,  Teriim.  ii,  3). 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  Jews,  however,  to  include 
the  lighting  of  lamps,  and  they  used  to  do  this  before 
the  Sabbath  began  (Mishna,  S/iah.  i'l,  7  ;  xvi,  8;  comp. 
Seneca,  ICp.  95,  p.  423,  Rip.).  This  prohibition  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  cook  and  bake  their  food  for  the 
Saljbath  on  the  preceding  day,  and  it  was  often  kept 
warm  in  vessels  set  in  dry  hay  or  chips  (Mishna,  Shab. 
iv,  1  sq. ;  comp.  also  Josephus,  Wai;  ii,  8,  9,  on  the  Es- 
senes).  The  intermission  of  labor  was  required  on 
feast-days  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  except  the  prep- 
aration of  food  (comp.  Exod.  xii,  16  ,  see  Mishna,  Yom 
Tob,  V,  2 ;  MeffUhi,  i,  5).  A  later  age,  which  sought  to 
observe  painfully  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  confide  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
individuals,  extended  the  meaning  of  this  woi-k  much 
further,  and  strove  to  complete  a  formal  code  for  Sab- 
bath observance.  Marketing  and  public  trade  ceased 
on  the  Sabbath,  of  course  (Neh.  x,  31 ;  xiii,  15, 1(5) ;  and 
it  was  merely  an  auxiliary  police  regulation  of  Nehe- 
miah  to  close  the  gates  on  that  day  (Neh.  xiii,  19).  It 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  too,  tliat  travelling  on  the 
Sabbath  was  forbidden,  with  reference  to  Exod.  xvi,  29 
(comp.  Josephus,  Attt.  xiii,  8,  4).  See  Sabbath-day's 
JouKXEY.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  armies  in 
refusing  to  arm  on  the  Sabbath,  and  suff"ering  their  en- 
emies to  cut  them  down,  certainly  savored  of  fanaticism 
(1  Mace,  ii,  32  sq. ;  2  jMacc.  vi,  1 1 ,  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  6, 
2;  War,  ii,  17,  10;  Life,  p.  32;  comp.  Plutarch, -Sw;)??-- 
stlt.  p.  lf)9).  A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
steersman  who  left  the  helm  at  the  moment  of  a  squall 
because  the  Sabbath  was  beginning  (Synes.  Ep.  iv,  p. 
U53,  ed  Petav.).  Yet  the  apprehension  of  the  great 
advantage  which  would  thus  accrue  to  the  enemy  led 
prudent  commanders  to  observe  this  rest  from  fighting 
only  so  far  as  to  abstain  on  the  Sabbath  from  offensive 
operations  (I  Jlacc.  xi,  34,  43  sq. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  1, 
3 ,  xiv,  4,  2  sq.).  Marching  armies  halted  on  that  day 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8,  4  ;  comp.  xiv,  10,  12).  The  last 
passage  seems  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  law  was  made  a 
pretext  by  Jews  to  escape  from  foreign  military  service 
when  they  wished  (see  again  v'l??^  xviii,  9,  2 ;  10,2; 
\V(tr,  iv,  2,  3  ;  Michaelis,  Mos.  Rvcht,  iv,  133  sq.).  Yet 
in  the  last  Jewish  war  less  caution  was  exercised,  even 
ill  abstaining  from  offensive  movement  (Josephus,  Wai; 
ii,  19,  2) ;  and  many  an  artifice  was  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  the  Sabbath  and  its  observances  {ibid,  iv,  2, 3.  In 
this  instance,  it  was  less  the  fear  of  breaking  the  law 
than  a  shrewd  calculation  of  advantage  which  prevent- 
ed the  Jews  from  engaging  the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath). 

The  Pharisees  gave  very  minute  directions  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  although  different 
teachers  differed  in  many  points,  yet  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament period  we  find  great  rigor  prevailing.  The 
plucking  of  single  ears  of  grain  in  passing  (5Iatt.  xii, 
2;  Mark  ii,  23  sq.;  Luke  vi,  1  sq.),  the  healing  of  the 
sick  (Matt,  xii,  10;  Mark  iii,  2;   Luke  vi,  7 ;   xiii,  14; 


John  ix,  14,  16;  Thilo,  .4 /)ocr.  p.  503),  the  walking  of 
a  cured  patient  with  bis  bed  (John  v,  10),  all  were  con- 
sidered as  desecrations  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Phari- 
sees and  their  disciples;  although  when  property  was 
in  danger,  many  acts  which  were  certainly  work  were 
freely  performed  in  case  of  pressing  need  (Matt,  xii,  11 ; 
Luke  xiv,  5 ;  comp.  Gemara,  Shub.  cxxviii,  1) ;  yet 
even  in  the  care  of  cattle  (comp.  Luke  xiii,  15)  all 
work  was  to  be  shunned  which  was  not  really  necessa- 
ry {iSfidb.  xxiv,  2  S(]).  The  Esseues  seem  to  have 
been  yet  stricter  in  observing  this  day.  The  JMishna 
(Shab.  c.  17)  has  severe  regulations  against  the  re- 
moval of  goods;  yet  certain  exceptions  were  allowed 
(comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  5(59).  On  the  severity  of  the  Sa- 
maritans in  this  respect,  see  Gesen.  De  Theol.  Samarit. 
p.  35  sq. ;  comp.  Origen,  Princip.  iv,  17  ;  tom.  i,  p.  176). 
They  refrained  from  sexual  intercourse  on  the  night  of 
the  Sabbath  (luchhorn,  Repert.  xiii,  258).  The  JMish- 
na, in  the  tract  S/iab.(2d  part),  which  treats  the  whole 
subject  of  this  article,  names  in  jiarticular  (vii,  2)  thir- 
ty-nine forms  of  labor  which  are  forbidden  on  the  Sab- 
bath, each  of  which  has,  again,  its  variations  and  spe- 
cies. In  the  twofold  Gemara  to  this  tract  (the  Tosiph- 
fa  to  the  tract  S/iab.  is  found  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  in 
LTgolini  Thesaur.  xvii;  the  tract  itself  has  been  sepa- 
rately edited  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Leips.  1661),  and  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  the  matter  is  spun  out  still  further 
and  finer  (see  Hulsius,  Theol.  Jud.  i,  240  sq.;  Buxtorf, 
Synag.  Jud.  c.  16 ;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i,  121  sq.).  As 
to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  rabbins  generally  allow- 
ed the  use  of  all  proper  remedies  if  life  was  in  danger 
(see  Mishna,  Yoma,  viii,  6;  Schottgen,  op.  cit.  p.  122  sq. : 
"Danz,  Chrisd  Cnratio  Sabbathica  Vindic.  [Jen.  1699]  ; 
also  in  Meuschen,  N.  T.  p.  569  sq.)  ;  but  those  which 
w'ere  only  designed  to  make  the  sick  more  comfortable 
were  rigorously  forbidden  (see,  e.  g.  Gemara,  Berachoth, 
p.  11.  According  to  the  Mishna  \^Shub.  xxii,  6],  even 
a  broken  bone  was  not  to  be  set  nor  dislocations  poul- 
ticed on  the  Sabbath ;  yet  see  Maimonides,  ad  he). 
On  the  other  forms  of  labor  permitted  on  the  Sabbath 
(Mishna,  Shab.  xxiv,  5)  the  reader  may  consult  Y.  H. 
Hasenmiiller,  Opera  Subbathum  Depellan^ia  (Jen.  1708). 

The  Sabbath  was  especially  consecrated  to  devotion 
and  to  the  law  (Josephus,  vlH^  xvi,  2,  4),  and  frivolous 
or  unclean  conversation  was  accounted  a  desecration  of 
the  day  (Gesen.  In  Jesa.  ii,  230).  Hence  in  the  syna- 
gogues everywhere  on  this  day  took  place  the  great 
services  of  worship  (INIark  i,  21 ;  vi,  2 ;  Luke  iv,  16,  31 ; 
vi,  6;  xiii,  10;  Acts  xiii,  44;  xvi,  13;  xvii,  2;  xviii,  4), 
with  prayer  and  the  public  reading  and  expounding  of 
the  holy  books  (Luke  iv,  16  sq.;  Acts  xiii,  27;  Josephus, 
Apion,  i,  22).  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  regulation  (see  YTtringa,  Synar/.  i,  2,  2)  ;  but  see 
Law.  Cheerful  meals  were  held  (Luke  xiv,  1 ;  Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  477.  The  driston  [dpiarov^  was  taken  on  the 
Sabbath  about  the  sixth  hour  [Josephus,  Life,  p.  54]. 
On  the  three  meals  of  the  Sabbath,  see  Mishna,  Shab. 
xvi,  2,  and  INIaimon.  ad  loc.) ;  feast-day  clothing  was  put 
on  (Sharbau,  JJe  Luxu  Sabbatorio,  in  his  Observ.  Sua: 
iii,  541  sq.) ;  and  it  was  never  a  fast-day  (Jud.  viii,  6. 
Justin's  remark  [xxxvi,  2],  which  makes  it  a  fast,  is 
untrue.  Comp.  Sueton.  .4  iif/.  76,  where  Ernesti's  expla- 
nation does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  speech;  Pe- 
tron.  Fragm.  xxxv,  6.  See  contra,  Mairaon.  Hilkoth 
Shab.  Extr.  Comp.  P.  T.  Carpzov,  Be  Jejun.  Sabb.  ex 
Antiq.  Hebr.  [Rostoch.  1741]). 

When  the  Jews  were  under  foreign  supremacy,  ex- 
cept during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace, 
i,  45,  48;  2  Mace,  vi,  6),  tlieir  legal  Sabbath  was  con- 
firmed (comp.  1  Mace,  x,  34  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10.  20, 
21,23,25);  and  even  in  the  composition  of  the  civil 
law,  a  conciliatory  respect  was  shown  to  it  (Josephus, 
AnU  xvi,  6,  2  and  4;  Philo,  Opera,  ii,  5G9).  It  is  still  a 
question  how  far  the  Jewish  legal  administration  itself 
regarded  the  Sal)bath  (see,  among  others,  Tholuck,  On 
John,  p.  302  sq. ;  Block,  Beitrdge  z.  Erangelienkritik,  p. 
140  sq.).     'l"he  Mishna  (^Yom  Tub,  v,  2)  says  expressly 
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that  no  court  was  held  on  that  day,  nor  even  was  a  ses- 
sion begun  the  afternoon  preceding,  lest  it  might  en- 
croach upon  the  Sabbath  (Mishna.  *S7ii((6.  i,  2;  comp. 
Gemara,  Saii/ied.  fol.  35,  1 ;  nor  can  the  force  of  these 
passages  be  removed  bj'  Gemara,  tSanhed.  fol.  88,  1,  even 
though  it  referred  to  this  subject).  See  Council.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  one  time  the  Jews  themselves 
made  an  effort  in  Syria  to  do  away  with  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  3,  3).  This  effort 
was  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  view  which  the  Romans  took 
of  this  weekly  rest,  often  mocking  the  Jews  as  slothful 
(Juvenal,  xiv,  105  sq. ;  Seneca,  in  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei, 
vi,  11). 

The  origin  of  the  Sabbath  is  usually  referred  to  INIo- 
ses  by  the  German  critics  (Ewald,  Gesch.  J  si:  ii,  142  sq.) 
on  the  ground  that  Gen.  ii,  1  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
testimony  to  its  earlier  instituticin,  since  this  whole  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  whose  date  and  author  are  un- 
known, is  plainly  designed  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  Sabbath  to  us  as  an  immediate  divine  or- 
dinance (see  Gabler,  Neun-  Vers,  iiber  die  mos.  Schupf- 
unc/sgesch.  p.  38  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Krit.  p.  40  sq.),  just  as 
it  is  often  set  fortli  in  later  writings  in  connection  with 
the  exode  and  with  the  legislation  of  Sinai  (Ezek.  xx, 
10  sq.;  Neh.  ix,  13  sq.;  comp.  Deut.  v,  14  sq.,  with  which 
Exod.  xvi,  23  agrees).  Keggio,  bj^  a  pecuhar  explana- 
tion of  Gen.  ii,  1  sq.,  arrives  at  a  distinction  between  the 
Sabbath  appointed  here  for  all  mankind  and  that  given 
to  the  Je^vs  in  their  law  {Zeitschriftjur  d.  Judenfh.  1845, 
p.  102  sq.,  121  sq.).  The  Sabbath  is  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  institution  also  by  Eusebius  (//.  A',  i,  4, 3 ;  Pnep. 
Ei:  vii,  6)  and  most  of  the  rabbins  (Selden,  .Tus.  Naf. 
et  Gent,  iii,  10).  Among  the  more  recent  writers,  this 
view  is  adopted  by  Spencer  (Ler/.  Rit.  i,  4,  9  sq.)  ;  Eich- 
horn  (Uryesch.  i,  249  sq.) ;  Gabler  {ibid.  p.  58  sq. ;  Neuer 
Versuch,  p.  38  sq.) ;  Bauer  (Gotlesdienstl.  Verfass.  ii,  174 
sq.,  in  answer  to  Hebenstreit,  De  Sab.  ante  Leg.  Mos.  Ex- 
istente  [Lips.  1748]) ;  Iken  (Dissert,  Thenl,  p.  2Q  sq.) : 
liichter  (in  the  Biblioth.  Brem.  N(wa,in,  310  sq.);  Mi- 
chaelis  {Afos.  Recht,  iv,  110  sq.).    See  Sabbath,  Chkis- 

TIAN. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  Sabbath 
was  not  borrowed  by  Moses  from  some  other  ajtcient 
people,  as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  unhistoric  suppositions  of  Philo  (ii,  137)  and  Jose- 
phus {Apioii,  ii,  39)  that  this  feast  was  very  widely 
spread  among  ancient  nations.  Yet  it  appears  from 
Seneca  (Ep.  95,  p.  423,  Bip.)  and  Ovid  {Reined.  Amor. 
p.  219)  that  a  reverence  for  the  seventh  day  had  found 
an  entrance  among  the  Romans  (comp.  Ideler,  fjhrnn.  ii, 
176).  Various  strange  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath  have  been  suggesteii  which  answer  themselves 
(Plutarch,  Sympos.  iv,  6,  2).  (On  the  pretended  Jew- 
ish worship  of  Saturn,  see  Buttmann,  Mi/thol.  ii,  44  sq.) 
It  is  certain  that  the  Egvptians  knew  the  reckoning  bj' 
weeks,  and  even  began  each  successive  week  ^^•ith  the 
day  of  Chronos  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  18,  19).  Baur,  fol- 
lowing Tacitus  {Hist.  \,  5),  has  connected  the  Sabbath 
with  the  worship  of  Chronos-Saturn,  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans also  dedicated  particularly  the  seventh  Aax  of  the 
week  (Tiibinger  Zeitschr.  fur  Theol.  1832,  iii,  145  sq. ; 
comp.  IMovers,  P/iti/iiz.  p.  315) ;  hence  the  Roman  his- 
torians compared  the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  the  day  of 
Saturn  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  17,  18;  Tibul.  i,  3,  17).  His 
view  rests  on  tlie  well-known  representation  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  golden  age  long  gone  by, 
the  age  of  rest  and  equality,  under  Saturn,  and  the  cus- 
tom connected  with  it  of  giving  the  slaves  a  holiday  at 
the  Saturnalia  (see  Syrb,  De  Sidjbittho  Gentili  in  Temp, 
llelcet.  ii,  527  sq. ;  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  vol.  xvii ; 
comp.  also  Wernsdorf,  Diss,  de  Gentil.  Siibbato  [Viteb. 
1722]).  But  this  theory  is  so  finespun  that  it  falls  to 
pieces  at  the  first  touch,  for  the  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
does  not  do  anything  towards  proving  a  naming  of  the 
days  of  the  week  after  the  planets  (see  Ideler,  Chronol. 
I,  180).  And  the  VVestern  representations  of  Saturn 
can  so  much  the  less  be  transferred  to  the  East  in  that, 


even  among  the  Romans,  the  day  of  Saturn  was  counted 
an  unlucky  one.  Astrologically,  too,  the  day  of  Saturn 
is  the  first,  not  the  seventh,  of  the  week.  But,  apart 
from  all  this,  it  was  more  natural  for  an  agricultural 
people  to  keep  as  a  festivaii  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
after  men  and  beasts  had  become  wearied  with  toil,  in 
rest,  and  with  ceremonies  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
ligious character,  particularly  with  sacrifices.  Why 
should  we  seek  a  foreign  model  for  all  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions? Why  refer  these  simple  observances  to  such 
far-fetched  and  generally  unsuitable  explanations?  (See 
especially  Biihr,  Symbol,  i,  584  sq.  In  answer  to  Von  Boh- 
len.  Genesis,  p.  137,  Introd.  see  Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  14  sq.) 

The  Sabbath,  as  the  basis  of  the  Israelitish  cycle  of 
feast-days,  was  imitated  and  repeated,  as  it  were,  in 
several  other  festivals;  e.  g.  the  Sabbath  Year,  the  Sev- 
enth New  Moon,  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  article,  see  Carjizov,  Appur.  p.  382  sq. ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Sacr.  iv,  8;  Bauer,  op.  cit.  ii,  152  sq. ; 
Jahn,  iii,  388  sq. ;  Gisb.  Voetii  Dis.  Sel.  iii,  1227  sq. ; 
Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  566  sq.,  577  sq. — Winer,  s.  v. 

A  figurative  use  of  the  word  "  Sabbath"  denotes  a 
solemn  festival  on  which  servile  work  was  proscribed ; 
but  tins  occurs  only  with  respect  to  the  great  day  of 
annual  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  33).  The  word  properly 
representing  such  an  abstract  idea  of  rest  is  "pna'^, 
shabbatun,  aajiiiaTiafioQ,  sabbatism  (q.  v.).  The  term 
"  Sabbath,"  however,  is  frequently  applied  to  a  longer 
hebdomadal  cycle  than  that  of  the  week,  e.  g.  the  sab- 
batic year  (q.  v.).  Tiie  Rabbinic  or  orthodox  Jews 
likewise  claim  that  in  Lev.  xxiii,  11-16,  V2'^,  Sabbath, 
is  synonymous  with  npS,  Passoi-ei;  and  accordingly 
they  reckon  Pentecost  from  the  16th  of  Nisan,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  unleavened  bread,  instead  of  the  Sabbath 
following  it.  See  Calendar,  Jewish.  In  this  they 
are  upheld  bj'  a  majority  of  Christian  archieologists  and 
interpreters.  The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  contend 
that  the  word  "Sabbath"  in  that  ordinance  has  its  reg- 
ular and  usual  signification,  namely,  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  The  arguments  advanced  for  the  tradi- 
tional view  and  reckoning,  formidable  as  they  at  first 
appear,  will  be  found,  on  a  close  examination,  to  be 
wholly  inconclusive.  (1.)  It  is  a  pure  assumption  that 
the  phrase  rS'i'ri  n'nri'2,  moi-row  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
equivalent  to  nOEil  nn^,  morrow  of  the  Passorer. 
The  passage  in  Josh,  v,  11,  often  appealed  to  in  proof, 
states  that  on  the  latter  day  the  Israelites  ate  the  ]irod- 
uce  of  Canaan  (y"ixri  "i^^^',  A.  V.  erroneously  "old 
corn  of  the  land"\  consisting  of  unleav-ened  cakes  and 
parched  ears.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that,  as 
the  Passover  had  just  been  celebrated,  the  wave-sheaf, 
which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  harvest  (Lev. 
xxiii,  14),  had  already  been  offered.  This,  as  all  par- 
ties agree,  could  not  be  done  before  the  16th  of  Nisan, 
and  hence  Keil  and  others  unwarrantably  assume  that 
this  was  the  day  in  question.  But  we  know,  from  its 
use  elsewhere  (Numb,  xxiii,  3),  that  the  phrase  "mor- 
row after  [Heb.  of]  the  Passover"  was  the  day  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Paschal  meal,  i.  e.  the  15th  of 
Nisan.  The  wave-sheaf  had  not  therefore  at  that  time 
been  offered,  and  the  Israelites  could  not  have  stood 
upon  ceremony  in  eating  the  new  grain,  probably  be- 
cause they  had  not  yet  become  settled  in  their  posses- 
sion to  which  the  law  in  question  was  specially  applica- 
ble (Lev.  xxiii,  10;  comp.  Numb,  xv,  18).  (2.)  The 
definite  art.  in  raii'tl  in  the  ordinance  under  consider- 
ation merely  indicates  it  as  the  one  Sabbath  of  the  Pas- 
chal week,  and  cannot  refer  to  any  other  of  the  Pass- 
over days  in  the  context,  which  are  not  (either  there  or 
elsewliere)  designated  by  this  term.  Nor  is  the  word 
ri2'j.  Sabbath,  ever  used  in  Biblical  Hebrew  in  the 
sense  of  a  literal  week,  as  the  Rabbinical  tlieory  assumes. 
The  seven  Sabbaths  are  termed  _/)/W  (riTa'^nin,  "com- 
plete") because  they  are  exclusive  of  the  terminus  a 
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quo,  contrary  to  the  usual  Jewish  practice,  which  is  to 
inchiile  both  extremes.  (3.)  Tlie  reckoning  of  Pente- 
cost from  tlie  Sabbath  proper  would  not  disagree  with 
the  classification  of  the  other  Jewish  feasts  by  terms  of 
seven,  nor  tend  to  displace  either  that  or  the  Passover 
in  the  calendar ;  for  the  other  feasts  were  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  Pentecost,  and  the  fifty  days  would  be 
equally  regular  and  harmonious  from  whatever  point 
reckoned.  (4.)  The  weight  of  Jewish  authority  is  of 
little  account,  and  the  accession  of  Christian  writers  is 
of  still  less,  since  there  is  known  to  have  been  an  early 
difference  of  opinion  and  practice  on  this  point.  The 
two  instances  occurring  in  the  New-Test,  history  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  Kabbinical  mode  of  computa- 
tion, namely,  the  "second  Sabbath  after  the  first,"  on 
which  Jesus  passed  through  the  fields  of  standing  corn 
(Luke  vi,  1)  [see  Second-i<'iijst  Sabbath],  and  the 
first  Pentecost  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  by  the 
traditionar}^  calendar  would  have  fallen  on  the  Sabbath 
(the  seventh  after  that  of  the  crucifixion),  and  not  on 
Sunday,  as  generally  admitted.  See  Pentecost  ;  Sab- 
bath, MOKliOW  afteu. 

In  Luke  vi,  1  we  have  the  above-noted  phrase,  aafi- 
ficiTOi'  otvTipi'nrpwToi',  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  The  sec- 
ond Sabbath  after  the  first."  It  is  over-hasty,  after  a 
few  MSS.,  to  blot  out  the  second  word  as  not  genuine, 
though  even  Jleyer  does  so.  AVho  could  have  inserted 
it?  And  is  not  the  omission  of  a  word  which  nobody 
understood  easily  accounted  for  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  takes  place?  To  strike  out  a  word  simply 
as  strange  is  too  uncritical  to  be  borne.  The  various 
older  interpretations  are  collected  in  Wolf,  Cur.  i,  019 
sq. ;  Kus,  Harm.  Ecang.  p.  639  sq. ;  Paulus,  Comm.  ii, 
32  sq.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  second  Easter-day  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  15,  and  the 
Sept.),  since  from  this  day  to  the  Passover  seven  Sab- 
baths were  reckoned  (Lev.  I.  c),  and  these  may  well 
have  been  distinguished  by  their  numbers — the  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  after  the  second  Easter-day  (Scali- 
ger,  De  Emend.  Temp.  p.  557  ;  Casaub.  Exercit.  Aniihar. 
p.  272;  Bauer,  op.  cit.  ii,  154).  Olshausen's  objections 
to  this  view  do  not  seem  to  be  forcible.  His  own  ex- 
planation (fiillowing  Beza  and  Paulus),  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  two  during  a  feast,  is  not  plausible.  A  peculiar 
name  would  hardly  be  given  to  this;  and,  even  if  given, 
would  be  of  no  importance  to  the  evangelist.  jMore- 
over,  in  such  a  case  the  phrase  would  be  inappropriate 
at  best.  Credner's  view  [Beitr.  z.  Eirtl.  ins  N,  T,  i,  357) 
is  rightly  answered  by  De  Wette,  On  Liike,  1.  c.  The 
objections  made  by  Paulus  and  otliers  to  our  interpreta- 
tion have  been  well  answered  by  Liibkert  (in  the  Stu- 
dien  ii.  Krit.  1835,  iii,  664  sq.).  Yet  he  takes  no  notice 
of  P.  Ewald's  suggestion  (in  the  Nen.  Icrit.  Jotim.  d. 
Theol.  ii,  480)  that  the  phrase  may  easily  be  an  abridged 
Hebrew  expression  for  the  second  Sabbath  after  the 
second  Paschal  day;  in  which,  however,  the  proof  that 
such  a  phrase  was  in  use  in  the  age  of  Jesus  is  wanting. 
Hitzig  understands  it  to  mean  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which, 
according  to  Lev.  xxiii,  11,  was  considered  as  a  Sab- 
bath, following  the  14th,  which  had  always  been  a  Sab- 
bath. This,  however,  is  unsupported.  Wieseler  gives 
{Chronol.  Sgnap.  p.  231  sq.)  an  interpretation  intimately 
connected  with  liis  whole  system,  that  it  is  the  first 
Sabbath  in  the  second  year  of  the  seven  years,  reckoned 
from  one  sabbatical  year  to  another;  i.  e.  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  Nisan.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  a  technical 
term  was  appropriated  to  the  first  Sabbath  of  every 
year  in  such  a  scries  of  years;  which  is  the  less  proba- 
ble, as  the  civil  year,  with  wliich  the  sabbatical  year  is 
connected  (comp.  Wieseler,  p.  204  sq.).  began  in  autumn. 
Add  to  this  that  no  mode  of  reckoning  in  practical  life 
by  Sabbath  years  has  been  proved  from  Joseph  us  {Ant. 
xiv,  10,  5  and  G),  nor  from  the  Mishna.  In  fine,  the 
effort  of  Redslob  to  refer  this  phrase  to  the  second  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  Easter-day  by  the  force  of  the 
word  SevTEpo-rrpwrov  {I/all.  Lit.-Z.  1847;  Int.  Bl.  No.  70) 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.  See  Skcond-first  Sabbath. 
IX.— N 


Of  equal  regard  witli  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  entire 
rest,  was  the  first  Paschal  daj'  and  the  last  (Lev.  xxiii, 
39),  while  the  great  day  of  reconciliation  was  a  Sabbath 
of  Sabbaths  (xvi,  31;  xxiii,  32).  Accordingly,  some 
would  understand  the  words  in  John  xix,  31  (j/j/  fieya- 
Xjj  i)  I'li-upa  tKtii'ov  Tou  (Tal3j3c(Tov,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  ^'J'or  tliut  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day")  of  the 
first  Paschal  day.  But  a  proper  weekly  Sabbath  seems 
certainly  to  be  meant,  in  harmony  with  the  entire  re- 
lation of  John;  e.  g.  with  xxi,  1.  It  is  called  a  g7eat 
or  high  day  because  the  first  Paschal  day  fell  upon  it 
(see  Carpzov,  App.  p.  384;  Bleek,  Beitr.  z.  Evungdim- 
Krilik,  p.  31  sq.). 

The  Sabbath  is  kept  by  the  modern  Jews  as  a  great 
festival  with  every  demonstration  of  jiiy,  taking  the 
idea  from  Isa.  xviii,  13,  14:  "If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day,  and  call  tlie  Sabbath  a  d(  light,  the  hu]y  of 
the  Lord,  honorable  .  .  .  then  shalt  thou  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,"  etc.  The  Sabbath  is  held 
from  evening  to  evening  (Lev.  xxiii,  32),  but  they  be- 
gin it  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  Friday,  and  prolong 
it  till  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  Saturday,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  damned,  who,  they  believe, 
are  allowed  on  that  day  suspension  of  their  sufferings. 
On  Friday  afternoon  they  prepare  all  the  food,  etc.,  that 
may  be  wanted,  and  lay  out  their  best  clothes  to  wear 
in  honor  of  "Queen  Sabbath."  Some  opulent  Jews 
keep  magnificent  dresses  to  be  worn  on  the  Sabbath 
alone.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  commences,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  lights  the  Sabbath  lamp,  which  is  filled 
with  pure  olive-oil,  and  has  from  four  to  seven  wicks, 
and  lays  on  the  table  the  Sabbath  bread,  shaped  like  a 
twisted  yjlait,  made  of  the  finest  wheaten  fiour,  and 
sprinkled  with  poppy  seeds.  They  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  after  their  devotions  wish  each  other  "a 
good  Sabbath."  At  supper,  the  master  of  the  house  re- 
peats the  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  out  of  Gen.  ii, 
"  Thus  the  heavens  were  finished,"  etc. ;  thanks  God 
for  the  Sabbath,  blesses  the  wine,  and  passes  it  round. 
They  rise  later  than  usual  on  the  Sabbath  morning; 
and  at  the  synagogue  they  use  some  additional  devo- 
tions, with  a  commemoration  of  the  dead.  Tliey  think 
it  right  to  eat  at  least  three  meals  on  the  Sabbath,  be- 
cause the  word  "  to-day"  relating  to  the  Sabbath  is  re- 
peated three  times  in  Exod.  xvi,  25.  So  convinced  are 
they  that  one  way  of  honoring  the  Sabbath  is  by  great 
feasting  that  they  sometimes  fast  the  preceding  day  to 
enable  them  to  eat  the  more  at  the  Sabbath  meals 
(Buxtorf,  Sgn.  Jud,  c.  15).  There  is  a  Jewish  maxim, 
that  he  is  greatly  to  be  commended  who  honors  the 
Sabbath  exceedingly  in  his  body,  in  his  dress,  and  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Such  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  carnal  views  of  the  Sabbath  from  which  the  early 
fathers  wished  to  wean  the  Jewish  converts.  A  full 
account  of  the  sabbatical  ceremonies  observed  at  pres- 
ent by  the  Jews  maj'  be  found  in  Buxtorf's  Syuagoga 
Judaica,  and  in  Picard's  Religious  Ceremonies. 

See,  in  general,  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  70 
sq. ;  Ball,  Ilorcc  SabbaticcB  (Lond.  1853) ;  and  the  mon- 
ographs cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  I'rogrammatum,  p. 
112;  and  by  Darling,  Cyclopedia  Bibliographica  (see 
Index).  See  also  the  literature  referred  to  under  the 
article  following  and  Lokd's  Day. 

SABBATH,  Christian.  Lender  this  head,  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  sabbatical  institution  as  one  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  obligation. 

I.  Concerning  the  time  when  the  Sabbath  was  first 
instituted  there  have  been  different  o|iinions.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh 
day  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii  is  onh'  there  spoken  of  Sid 
TTpo\t)\pno£,  or  by  anticipation,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of^  the  Sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  in  the  wilderness; 
and  that  the  historian,  writing  after  it  was  instituted, 
there  gives  the  reason  of  its  institution  :  and  tliis  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  as  it  is  never  mentioned  during  the 
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patriarchal  age.  But  against  this  sentiment  it  is  urged 
(«)  that  it  cannot  be  easily  sujiposed  that  the  inspired 
penman  would  have  mentioned  the  sanctitication  of  the 
seventh  day  among  the  primeval  transactions  if  such 
sanctitication  had  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af- 
terwards; (b)  that,  considering  Adam  was  restored  to 
favor  through  a  Mediator,  and  a  religious  service  insti- 
tuted which  man  was  required  to  observe,  in  testimony 
not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  an  institution  so  grand  and  solemn,  and  so  neces- 
sary to  the  observance  of  this  service,  should  be  then 
existent. — Buck,  s.  v. 

Some  find  the  institution  of  it  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment (Exod.  XX,  8-11);  but  the  language  employed  is 
not  apparently  that  of  origination.  The  command  to 
remember  the  Sabbath  seems  to  imply  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  already  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  sa- 
credness.  But  such  injunctions,  we  are  told,  have  often 
prospective  significance,  e.  g.  "  Remember  this  day  in 
which  ye  came  out  from  Egypt"  (xiii,  3) ;  "Remember 
the  word  which  jNIoses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded 3'ou"  (.Josh,  i,  13);  "Remember  now  thy  Crea- 
tor in  the  days  of  thy  youth"  (Eccles.  xii,  1).  In  all 
these  citations  the  meaning  is  —  remember  from  this 
time.  To  this  stricture  it  may  be  replied  that  such  in- 
junctions have  always  relation  to  the  future,  but  that 
they  also  suppose  antecedent  knowledge.  Children,  for 
example,  would  not  be  told  to  remember  their  Creator 
unless  they  had  been  previouslj' informed  about  creation 
—  unless  they  had  been  instructed  that  one  God  has 
made  us,  and  that  we  are  all  his  offspring.  That  an  or- 
dinance should  be  ushered  into  existence  by  the  require- 
ment to  remember  it  is  a  strange  idea  to  which  facts 
give  no  countenance.  Besides,  the  fourth  command- 
ment assigns  a  reason  for  observing  the  Sabbath,  which, 
if  good  for  the  future,  must  have  been  always  valid. 
We  do  not  here  enter  into  any  disquisition  about  the 
days  of  creation.  It  is  enough  that  God,  in  a  manner 
befitting  him,  worked  six  days  and  rested  on  the  sev- 
enth, and  has  required  tliat,  in  a  manner  befitting  us, 
we  shall  imitate  his  example.  But  how  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  consideration  should  weigh  much  with 
the  Jews  in  time  to  come,  if,  in  preceding  ages,  God 
himself  had  made  no  account  of  it  in  his  regulation  of 
human  conduct? 

Some,  again,  have  contended  that  we  do  not  require 
to  go  fiir  back  in  order  to  find  its  commencement;  they 
think  they  learn  when  and  how  it  began  in  Exod.  xvi, 
19-30 :  these  verses  have  reference  to  the  gathering  and 
cooking  of  manna.  That  an  institution  so  prominent  as 
the  Sabbath  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  should  have 
been  initiated  in  a  manner  so  incitlental,  and  almost  un- 
observable,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  genius  of  the 
economy.  Nor  does  the  passage  countenance  any  such 
notion.  "It  came  to  pass,"  we  are  told  (ver.  22),  "that 
on  the  sixth  daj"^  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread." 
In  otlier  words,  they  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  enough 
for  that  day  and  for  the  day  following.  But  why  pro- 
vide beforehand  for  the  Sabbath  in  order  to  respect  and 
keep  its  rest,  if  not  in  supposed  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  as  previously  notified?  It  is  alleged,  in  reply,  that 
the  order  complied  with  is  presented  to  us  afterwards, 
and  occurs  in  ver.  23,  "This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord:  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe;  and  that  which  remain- 
eth  over  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning." 
By  this  exegesis  the  practice  (ver.  22)  is  first  related, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  injunction  (ver.  23),  of  which 
it  was  the  fulfilment!  In  such  inversion  of  natural  or- 
der there  is  obvious  unlikelihood.  But  the  exposition 
in  question  is  otherwise  untenable.  The  verses  alleged 
to  exhibit  first  the  obedience,  and  then  the  statute 
obeyed,  have  no  such  intimacy  of  connection.  They 
refer,  in  fact,  to  different  things.  Yer.  23  docs  not  touch 
on  the  collection  of  the  manna  at  all,  but  has  regard  to 


the  baking  of  it — a  new  subject :  and  therefore  the  gath- 
ering of  it  on  the  sixth  day  in  quantity  sufficient  also 
for  the  seventh  day,  not  being  here  prescribed,  remains 
without  any  explanation,  except  a  (trevious  appointment 
and  prevalent  knowledge  of  the  sabbatical  institution. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  Sabbath  disappears 
from  the  record  during  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal 
periods.  AVhy  this  protracted  silence  about  it  if  it  had 
then  a  place  among  religious  articles  and  usages?  Tliis 
evidence  of  its  absence  is  negative,  and  cannot  outweigh 
express  contrary  proof  of  its  initiation.  Of  these  times, 
be  it  also  remarked,  we  have  not  detailed  accounts,  and 
we  must  therefore  make  allowance  for  great  brevity  and 
many  omissions.  Succeeding  annals  are  more  ample, 
and  yet  we  have  no  indication  of  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  during  four  hundred  years  after  its  sacredness 
had  been  confessedly  proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai. 
Even  if  neglect  of  the  day  could  be  established,  such 
negligence  would  not  disprove  obligation.  The  Pass- 
over, during  protracted  periods,  fell  into  disuse,  and 
there  was  general  and  continued  departure  from  the 
marriage  relation  as  originally  constituted. 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  allusion  to  the  Sab- 
bath is  wholly  wanting  during  the  time  alleged.  Oc- 
casional mention  is  made  of  weeks ;  and  we  know  that 
the  heathen  world  very  extensi»-ely  distributed  days 
into  sevens,  with  some  notion  of  sacredness  belonging  to 
the  seventh.  This  arrangement  is  traced  by  some  to  the 
lunar  month,  divided  into  quarters,  each  of  seven  days, 
by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  this  computation  does 
not  accord,  except  proximately,  with  fact,  as  the  lunar 
month  exceeds  twenty- nine  days  in  duration.  It  as- 
cril)es  consequence  also  to  the  wiimhGr  four,  as  well  as 
to  the  number  seven — partitioning  the  month  into  four 
divisions — and /bur  has  no  distinctive  sacredness  in  any 
known  country  or  language.  The  explanation,  though 
ingenious,  is  simply  a  guess,  without  anj'  support  from 
Scripture  or  other  writings,  and  has  like  validitj'  with 
another  conjecture,  that  the  assignment  of  seven  days 
to  a  week  may  have  been  derived  from  the  supposed 
number  of  the  planets. 

II.  That  the  Sabbath  owes  its  maintenance  to  its  mo- 
rality we  will  endeavor  more  expressly  to  substantiate. 
Here  a  consideration  of  first  consequence  is  that  it  forms 
the  subject  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Some  deny 
the  ethical  character  of  the  decalogue.  They  allege  it 
to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  insist  that  though  par- 
ticular elements  in  it  are  of  inherent  and  enduring 
worth,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  belonged  to  an  economy  of 
shadows,  and  has  vanished  with  them.  Therefore  the 
presence  of  any  statute  in  such  a  compendium  is  no  de- 
cisive evidence  of  moral  force. 

1.  But  the  decalogue  in  its  integrity  has  a  very  dis- 
tinctive place  and  consequence  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
proclaimed  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  peculiar  to 
itself,  from  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix,  lG-24).  God  caused 
it  to  be  written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  he  made  these 
stones  to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  representative  of  him- 
self. "  These  words,"  says  Moses,  '•  the  Lord  spake  to 
all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great 
voice,  and  he  added  no  more."  The  decalogue  was  fre- 
quently called  the  covenant,  and  the  chest  containing  it 
the  arh  of  the  covenant.  Would  a  fragmentary  and  het- 
erogeneous compound  create  or  warrant  any  such  desig- 
nation? Again,  as  often  as  Christ  cited  any  of  these 
commandments  he  enforced  them  emphatically.  The 
Jews  seem  to  have  distributed  them  into  greater  and 
less,  and  to  have  treated  the  less  as  scarcely  deserving 
consideration.  But  he  impressively  declared,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Certain  statutes  our  Lord  declares  to  be  congenial  with 
that  economy,  and  their  observance  he  characterizes  as 
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a  sure  constituent  or  guarantee  of  its  greatness.  But 
what  statutes  could  he  speak  of  which  verify  this  de- 
scription, and  are  rccognisalile  from  others,  unless  those 
composing  the  decalogue?  When,  also,  he  resolved  the 
law  into  two  great  commandments,  he  made  evident  ref- 
erence to  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant,  for  he  insti- 
tuted the  same  classification  of  devotional  and  social  du- 
ties; and  when  he  further  resolved  all  duty  into  love, 
with  God  and  man  for  its  objects,  he  impressed  on  the 
whole  code  a  moral  interpretation.  AVhat  can  be  more 
truly  or  purely  moral  than  charity? — charity  branching 
off  into  piety  and  benevolence?  In  a  word,  the  dec- 
alogue is  reproduced  by  the  apostles.  What  it  enjoins 
they  enjoin  in  the  identical  terms,  or  with  only  verbal 
alterations;  and  how  could  they  more  decisively  affix 
their  seal  to  its  indelil)le  righteousness? 

2.  The  decalogue,  then,  as  a  whole,  is  moral.  See 
Law  of  JIoses.  If  the  Sabbath  be  an  exception,  it  is 
the  only  exception.  But  when  we  have  found  it  in  a 
code  collectively  moral  —  the  morality  of  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  clearest  and  most  cumulative  proof — and 
when  we  find  it  sharing  all  the  conspicuousness  and 
honors  of  the  allied  enactments,  it  would  require  strong- 
argument  indeed  to  render  credible  its  exceptional  ritu- 
alism. Let  us  see  whether  good  cause  for  so  regarding 
it  be  discoverable  in  its  own  iiature,  or  in  prop/iecy,  or 
in  w/iat  Christ  said  of  it  expressly,  or  in  the  apostolic 
epistles. 

(1.)  The  Sabbath  provides  for  i-est  and  icorship.  Our 
sensuous  being  requires  the  one,  and  our  spiritual  being 
the  other.  To  deny  the  laboring  population  any  inter- 
mission of  toil,  or  the  heir  of  immortality  any  time  for 
religious  observances,  would  be  to  ofl'end  against  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  our  state  of  existence.  Un- 
der these  aspects  the  Sabbath  is  not  arbitrary.  It  is 
founded  on  the  essentials  and  necessities  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  nothing  here  below  can  be  more  solid 
and  stable  than  its  groundwork.  To  speak  of  our  spirit- 
ual responsibilities  more  especially — if  it  be  a  moral  duty 
to  worship  God,  it  roust  also  be  a  moral  duty  to  observe 
that  worship  to  the  best  advantage.  For  this  the  Sab- 
bath provides.  It  is  advantageous  for  worship  that  a 
certain  day  be  set  apart  for  it,  and  guarded  from  intru- 
sive distractions.  It  is  advantageous  that  the  worship- 
pers set  apart  the  same  day,  both  to  the  end  that  one 
may  not  draw  another  into  temporal  toil,  and  that  relig- 
ion may  have  the  aids  of  social  stimulus.  It  is  advan- 
tageous that  the  day  recur  with  suitable  frequency. 
What  freciuency  would  be  best  it  might  be  difficult  or 
impossible  for  us  to  determine ;  but  that  would  not 
show  the  proportioning  of  the  time  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. We  can  easily  perceive  that  there  are  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided.  If  every  day  were  a  Sabbath, 
our  terrestrial  occupations  would  be  suppressed.  If  the 
Sabbath  returned  once  a  year,  it  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  liabitual  devotion.  One  of  these 
arrangements  would  have  been  evidently  incompatible 
with  what  we  owe  to  this  world,  and  the  other  with  du- 
tiful regard  for  the  world  to  come.  If  we  can  judge 
thus  far  of  the  too  often  and  the  too  seldom,  why  may 
not  God  descry  unerringly  the  mean,  and  perceive  that 
one  day  in  seven  is  the  best  possible  adjustment? — the 
most  conducive  to  moral  good  in  our  existing  circum- 
stances? Experience  has  recommended  no  other  divi- 
sion of  time  as  preferable ;  on  tlie  contrary,  every  at- 
tempt to  elongate  or  contract  the  week  has  utterly  failed, 
and  has  owed  the  failure  to  a  manifested  impracticabil- 
ity or  mischievousness.  It  follows  that  not  only  the 
duty,  but  the  very  timing  of  the  duty,  is  of  moral  ac- 
count, and  that  the  Sabbath  is  entitled,  by  its  nature,  to 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  decalogue — fitly  and  justly 
ranking  with  statutes  which  transcend  casualties,  and 
will  maintain  their  jurisdiction  while  the  world  lasts. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  the  sacredncss  of  the  Sabbath 
has  been  enhanced  by  rendering  it  commemorative  of 
some  great  event,  such  as  the  natural  creation,  there 
may  be  religious  benefit,  and  therefore  moral  suitable- 


ness, in  transferring  it  to  another  day  of  the  seven,  in 
order  to  commemorate  another  event  of  analogous  but 
superior  consequence — such  as  the  accomplishment  of  a 
spiritual  creation  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  See  Lord's  Day.  Even  the  old  economy,  not- 
withstanding its  necessary  regard  to  times,  did  not  show 
any  rigid  adherence  to  particular  days,  when  a  sufficient 
reason  existed  for  departing  from  them.  Thus,  while 
circumcision  was  by  the  law  fixed  to  the  eighth  day, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
wilderness  were  circumcised  on  the  same  day  (.Josh,  v, 
1-9) ;  and  when  any  obstacle  prevented  men  from  the 
eating  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  the  first  month,  they 
were  allowed  to  postpone  it  to  the  next  (Numb,  ix,  6). 

(2.)  The  pn-ophets,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  al- 
ways express  themselves  in  reverential  language  of  the 
Sabbath.  (See,  in  particular,  Isa.  Ivi,  6,  7 ;  Iviii,  13, 14 ; 
also  Ixvi,  23.) 

It  is  objected  that  in  tliese  and  like  instances  the 
Sabbath  is  allied  with  acknowledged  constituents  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  such  passages  would  therefore 
equally  prove  their  permanency.  It  is  in  plain  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  moral  claims  of  the  Sabbath 
that  its  continued  observance  should  be  foretold,  and 
the  absence  of  such  prediction  would  have  been  urged 
in  proof  of  its  abrogation.  Besides,  these  prophecies 
are  in  no  part  meaningless.  They  point  to  real  and  to 
improved  worship  in  such  diction  as  the  .Jews  were  fa- 
miliar with  and  could  alone  comprehend.  Shall  we  sav, 
then,  that  the  change  in  worship  would  be  improvement, 
and  the  change  as  to  the  Sabbath  abolition?  We  can- 
not see  that  this  conclusion  is  called  for  "  by  parity  of 
reasoning."  On  the  contrarc,  these  passages,  to  have 
sense  or  truth  in  any  of  their  clauses,  recpiire  a  perpet- 
uated Sabbath ;  for  the  effect  would  be  to  sweep  away 
worship  altogether  if  a  day  for  it  were  not  preserved. 

(3.)  As  regards  Christ's  compress  saijings  on  this  subject, 
he  discouraged,  no  doubt,  such  a  traditional  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  would  have  transformed  it  into  a  day 
of  heartless  neglects  and  sanctionless  rigors.  But  he 
countenanced  the  keeping  of  it  in  its  true  spirit,  as  a 
da}'  of  personal  privilege  and  beneficent  usefulness — 
avowing  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath."  This  seems  to  teach  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  not  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  as  man,  and  therefore  entitled  to  his  regard  in 
all  conditions  and  through  all  ages.  In  reply,  however, 
we  are  told  that  the  expression  in  the  original  is  the 
man.  This  must  mean,  it  is  said,  "those  for  whom  it 
was  appointed,  without  specifying  who  they  were,  and 
not  at  all  designating  man  in  general."  We  see  no 
grounds  for  such  a  paraphrase,  but  very  much  to  de- 
mand its  rejection.  The  article  in  such  expressions  de- 
fines the  individmd  or  the  species.  No  indi\'idual  man 
could  be  thus  singled  out  as  having  the  Sabbath  made 
for  him  unless  it  were  Adam  ;  and  none  will  assert  that 
it  was  made  for  him  in  any  sense  exclusive  of  his  pos- 
terity. Again,  the  article  may  define  the  species,  as  we 
say  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ostrich.  Where  the  species 
is  defined,  all  the  individuals  are  comprehended,  or  such 
an  allegation  is  made  as  would  apply  to  any  of  them  in- 
differently. For  example,  "  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  sa- 
vor, it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  men" — literally  "  the  men,"  or  the  species,  men 
without  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  '•  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,"  literally  "  the  men,"  in  the 
sense  of  any  or  all  men.  "  That  which  comcth  out  of 
the  mouth  this  defileth  a  man" — literally  "the  man." 
equivalent  to  man  or  any  man.  Practically  the  distinc- 
tion here  attempted  to  be  made  is  visionary.  Since 
7n(in  without  the  article  is  general,  and  the  man,  mean- 
ing the  species  man,  is  also  general,  the  article  may  be 
dropped  or  retained  without  affecting  the  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  modes  of  expression  are  often  used  in- 
terchangeably, AVhen  Christ,  then,  declares  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  we  can  only  understand 
him  as  teaching  that  it  was  intended  and  instituted  for 
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our  common  luimanity,  and  that  it  is  to  be  so  employed 
as  to  conduct'  to  man's  liighest  or  siiiritual  good.  But 
he  also  said  that  he  was  '-Lord  of  the  Sabbath:  which 
shows,"  we  are  told,  "  that  lie  had  power  to  abrogate  it 
partially  or  wholly."  It  seems  as  if  some  cannot  think 
of  power  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  unless  as  exer- 
cised in  abrogation.  If  it  be  placed  in  Christ's  charge, 
they  take  for  granted  that  more  or  less  extinction  must 
be  the  consequence.  Thej'  speak  as  if  Christ's  sceptre 
were  an  axe,  and  the  only  question  were  how  much  it 
would  hew  down  and  devastate!  We  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Christ  would  not  be  the  Lord  of  tlie  Sab- 
bath to  be  its  destroyer.  In  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  title  points  to  assured  prosperity.  But 
though  he  will  not  superintend  in  order  to  annihilate 
either  worship  or  worshippers,  the  designation  "Lord" 
does  suppose  a  manifested  supremacy,  and  leads  us  to 
expect  ameliorating  modification  with  essential  yireser- 
vation — in  other  words,  a  Christian  Sabbath  or  Lord's 
da}', 

(4.)  In  the  epistles,  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sabbath  on  some  expressions  of  Paul.  "  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another  esteem- 
eth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind"  (Rom.  xiv,  5).  To  us  this  language 
is  vague  and  seems  general ;  but  it  had  relation  to  spe- 
cific disputes,  and  we  do  not  know,  because  we  have  not 
been  told,  what  days  are  more  particularly  intended. 
They  may  have  been  festival  days  of  human  appoint- 
ment, or  cherished  relics  of  Judaism  unconnected  with 
its  Sabbath — perfectly  known,  without  danger  of  mis- 
take, to  the  parties  addressed.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
apostles  had  stated  religious  services  Avith  assigned  sea- 
sons for  them;  and  if  in  the  passage  commented  on  we 
give  his  words  the  absolute  and  exceptionless  sense 
claimed  for  them,  it  will  follow  that  he  courted  contempt 
for  his  own  ordering  of  worship.  Assuredly  he  sanction- 
ed no  such  sweeping  indifference  to  days  as  would  in- 
validate the  injunction, '•  Forsake  not  the  assembling  of 
yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is." 

It  is  said  (Col.  ii,  16),  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which  are  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ," 
This  passage  perfecth' accords  with  a  superseding  of  the 
Sabbath  day  as  distinguished  from  the  Lord's  day,  em- 
bodying substantially  all  that  prior  sabbatical  observ- 
ance had  shadow^ed.  In  the  same  relation  we  would  use 
the  same  language  still.  Independently  of  this  answ^er 
to  the  objection,  many  have  held,  with  bishop  Horsley, 
that  the  word  Sabbath  is  not  here  used  in  its  strict 
acceptation,  but  with  reference  to  other  days  observed 
by  the  Jewish  Church  with  Sabbath- like  solemnity. 
Even  if  these  passages  had  more  difficulty  than  they 
present,  two  or  three  doubtful  expressions,  in  relation  to 
local  circumstances  and  usages  about  which  we  have 
little  information,  are  not  to  be  balanced  against  the 
weighty  and  cumulative  evidence?  which  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  conse- 
quent claims  on  the  respect  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

It  may-  appear  to  some  an  objection  to  these  views 
that  if  the  Sal)bath  were  moral,  and  therefore  immuta- 
ble, it  would  remain  in  heaven  :  whereas  first  and  sev- 
enth daj's  equally  lose  in  the  heavenly  state  their  dis- 
tinctive characters.  There  all  duration  is  Sabbath — all 
space  sanctuary — all  engagement  worship.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply  that  morality  supposes  facts  in  demanding 
conformity  to  them.  Filial  duty  implies  the  existing 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  and  is  ever  binding  while 
that  relation  subsists,  but  is  otherwise  non-existent.  So 
the  Sabbath  supposes  a  sensible  world,  and  in  such  a 
world  it  must  ever  be  a  duty  to  have  time  expressly  for 
temporal  and  time  expressly  for  spiritual  occujiations. 
But  in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  even  the  natural  body 
becomes  a  spiritual  body,  and  which  tlesh  and  blood 
cannot  inlierit,  this  discrimination  disappears.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Sabbath  that  it  prepares  us  for  this  con- 


summation—  for  inheriting  blessings  transcending  its 
own  privileges,  and  even  induces  approximations  to  ce- 
lestial perfection  under  present  adverse  circumstaiKes. 
— Fairbairn,  s.  v. 

III.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Sabbath  is 
altered  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(see  Stone,  in  the  Theol.  Eclectic,  iv,  542  sq.).  The  ar- 
guments for  the  change  are  these:  1.  As  the  seventh 
day  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church  in  memory  of 
the  rest  of  God  after  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  their 
deliverance  from  Pharaoh's  tyranny,  so  the  first  day  of 
the  \veek  has  always  been  observed  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection.  2.  Christ 
conferred  particular  honor  upon  it  by  not  only  rising 
from  the  dead,  but  also  by  repeated  visits  to  his  disci- 
ples on  that  day.  3.  It  is  called  tlie  Lord's  day,  Kvpia- 
Kt],  a  term  otherwise  onlj-  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  sacred  supper  (1  Cor.  xi,  20),  and  as  in 
the  latter  passage  it  denotes  that  which  specially  com- 
memorates the  death  of  our  Lord,  it  seems  indisputable 
that  it  is  applied  in  the  former  to  that  which  special- 
ly commemorates  his  resurrection  (Kev.  i,  10).  4.  On 
this  day  the  apostles  were  assembled,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  so  visibly  upon  them,  to  qualify  them 
f(jr  the  conversion  of  the  world.  5.  On  this  daj'  we  find 
Paul  preaching  in  Troas,  when  the  disciples  came  to 
break  bread.  G.  The  directions  which  the  apostles  give 
to  the  Christians  plainl}'  allude  to  their  religious  assem- 
blies on  the  first  day.  7.  Pliny  refers  to  a  certain  day 
of  the  week  being  kept  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  the  primitive  Christians 
kept  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.     See  Lord's  Day. 

These  arguments,  it  is  true,  are  not  satisfactorj'  to 
some,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  law  in 
the  New  Test,  concerning  the  first  day.  However,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  precise  time 
that  is  universalh"  binding,  as  that  one  day  out  of  seven 
is  to  be  regarded.  "As  it  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, "certainly  to  determine  which  is  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
scheme  which  supposes  it  one  great  plain,  the  change 
of  place  will  necessarily  occasion  some  alteration  in  the 
time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  any  day  in  ques- 
tion, it  being  always  at  the  same  time,  somewhere  or 
other,  sunrising  and  sunsetting,  noon  and  midnight, 
it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  lay  such  a  stress  upon 
the  particular  day  as  some  do.  It  seems  abundantly 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  six  days  of  labor  and  one 
of  religious  rest,  which  there  will  be  upon  the  Christian 
and  the  Jewish  scheme."     See  Sunday. 

As  soon  as  Christianity  was  protected  by  the  civil 
government,  the  Lord's  day  \vas  ordered  by  law  to  be 
kept  sacred.  All  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  except- 
ing such  as  were  deemed  of  absolute  necessity,  or  of 
charity,  as  setting  slaves  at  liberty,  etc.,  were  strictly 
forbidden ;  and  all  secular  business,  excepting  such  as 
was  of  necessity  or  mercy,  was  prohibited;  and  by  a 
law  of  Theodosius  senior,  and  another  by  Theodosius 
junior,  no  public  games  or  shows,  no  amusements  or 
recreations,  were  i^rra^itted  to  be  practiced  on  that  day 
(see  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii,  tit.  8, "  De  feriis ;"  Cod.  Justin. 
lib.  iii;  Cod,  Theod.  lib.  xv,  "  De  spectaculis,"  lit.  5, 
leg.  2).  Tiie  day  was  consecrated  by  all  the  primitive 
Christians  to  a  regular  and  devout  attendance  upon  the 
solemnities  of  ]uiblic  worship,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises; and,  as  Bingham  says  in  his  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties, "they  spent  it  in  such  employments  as  were  proper 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  holding  religious 
assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  the  several  parts  of  di- 
vine service — psalmody,  reading  the  Scriptures,  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  receiving  the  Comnuniion ;  and  such 
was  tlie  flaming  zeal  of  those  pious  votaries  that  noth- 
ing but  sickness,  or  a  great  necessity,  or  imprisonment, 
or  banishment,  could  detain  them  from  it."  A  further 
proof  of  the  sanctity  in  which  they  held  the  Sabbath 
was  their  pious  and  zealous  observance  of  the  Saturday 
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evening,  or,  rather,  from  midnight  to  break  of  clay  on 
tlie  Lord's  day.  This  time  the  early  Cliristians  spent 
in  the  exercises  of  devotion ;  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
employed  it  in  preparation  for  the  sacred  day.  It  must 
also  be  further  observed  that,  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly in  cities,  they  usually  had  sermons  twice  a  day  in 
the  churches,  and  that  the  evening  was  as  well  attended 
as  the  morning  service ;  but  in  such  churches  as  had  no 
evening  sermon,  there  were  still  the  evening  prayers, 
and  the  Christians  of  those  limes  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  attend  this  service  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
public  worship  and  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
better  to  enforce  this  observance  upon  such  as  Avere  un- 
godly or  careless,  ecclesiastical  censures  were  inflicted 
upon  them,  whether  thej-  frequented  places  of  public 
amusement  or  spent  the  day  in  indolence  at  home. 
These  observations  chiefly  refer  to  the  period  between 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles  and  the 
latter  end  of  the  4th  century — a  period  when  this  day 
might  be  expected  to  be  observed  more  in  accordance 
with  the  command  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

IV.  As  the  Sabbath  is  of  divine  institution,  so  it  is  to 
be  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Numerous  have  been  the 
days  appointed  by  men  for  religious  services;  but  these 
are  not  binding,  because  of  human  institution.  Not  so 
the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  fourth  commandment  is  ush- 
ered in  with  a  peculiar  emphasis — "  Remember  that  thou 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."  This  institution  is  wise 
as  to  its  ends:  that  God  may  be  worshipped,  man  in- 
structed, nations  benefited,  and  families  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God.  It  is  lasting  as  to  its  duration.  The 
abolition  of  it  would  be  unreasonable,  unscriptural 
(Exod.  xxxi,  13),  and  every  way  disadvantageous  to 
the  body,  to  society,  to  the  soul,  and  even  to  the  brute 
creation.  It  is,  however,  awfully  violated  bj'  visiting, 
feasting,  indolence,  buying  and  selling,  working,  worldly 
amusements,  and  travelling.  "Look  into  the  streets," 
says  bishop  Porteus,  "  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  see  whether 
they  convey  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest.  Do  not  our  ser- 
vants and  our  cattle  seem  to  be  almost  as  fully  occupied 
on  that  da}-  as  on  any  other?  As  if  this  were  not  a 
sufficient  infringement  of  their  rights,  we  contrive,  by 
needless  entertainments  at  home  and  needless  jouruej's 
abroad,  which  are  often  by  choice  and  inclination  re- 
served for  this  very  day,  to  take  up  all  the  little  remain- 
ing part  of  their  leisiue  time.  A  Saljbath-day's  jour- 
ney was  among  the  Jews  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
very  short  one;  among  us  it  can  have  no  such  meaning 
affixed  to  it.  That  day  seems  to  be  considered  by  too 
many  as  set  apart,  b}'  divine  and  human  authority,  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  rest,  but  of  its  direct  opposite,  the 
labor  of  travelling,  thus  adding  one  day  more  of  tor- 
ment to  those  generous  but  wretched  animals  whose 
services  they  hire;  and  who,  being  generally  strained 
beyond  their  strength  the  other  six  days  of  the  week, 
have,  of  all  creatures  under  heaven,  the  best  and  most 
equitable  claim  to  suspension  of  labor  on  the  seventh." 

The  evils  arising  from  Sabbath-breaking  are  greatly 
to  be  lamented:  they  are  an  insult  to  God,  an  injury  to 
ourselves,  and  an  awful  example  to  our  servants,  our 
children,  and  our  friends.  To  sanctify  this  day,  we 
should  consider  it — (1)  a  day  of  rest;  not,  indeed,  to 
exclude  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  but  a  cessation 
from  all  labor  and  care;  (2)  as  a  day  of  remembrance; 
of  creation,  preservation,  redemption  \  (3)  as  a  day  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  in  which  we  should  cultivate 
communion  with  God  (Rev.  i,  10) ;  (4)  as  a  day  of  pub- 
lic worship  (Acts  xx,  7 ;  John  xx,  19) ;  (5)  as  a  day  of 
joy  (Isa.  Ivi,  2;  Psa.  cxviii,  24);  (0)  as  a  day  of  praise 
(I'sa.  cxvi,  12-14);  (7)  as  a  day  of  aulicipation,  looking 
forward  to  that  holy,  happy,  and  eternal  Sabbath  which 
remains  for  the  people  of  God. — Buck,  Thevl.  Did.  s.  v. 

V,  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  copious.  The 
following  are  the  chief  standard  works :  Brerewood, 
Treatise  of  the  Sahhuth  ;  Prideaux,  Docti'ine  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  Bramhall,  Discourses  on  the  Controversy  about  the 


Sabbath;  White,  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath  Day;  Heylin, 
History  of  the  Sabbath;  Chandler,  Two  Sermons  on  the 
Sabbath;  Watts,  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath;  Kennicott. 
Sermon  and  Dialogue  on  the  Sabbath  ;  Paley,  Natural 
and  rolitical  Philosophy,  bk.  v,  ch.  vii ;  Holden  Chris- 
tian Sabbath ;  Burnside,  On  the  Weekly  Sabbath  ;  Bur- 
der,  Lazo  of  the  Sabbalh ;  Wardlaw,  AVilson,  and  Agnew, 
severally.  On  the  Sabbath  ;  Modern  Sabbath  Examined 
(1832);  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and  Sabbath;  Mau- 
rice, On  the  Sabbalh  ;  Kalisch,  Commentary  on  Exodus 
(ad  loc);  Proudhon,  De  la  Celebration  du  Dimanche; 
Hessey,  Bamplon  Lecture  (Lond.  186G);  Johnstone, 
Sunday  and  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1853)  ;  Domville,  /n- 
quiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1855,  2 
vols.);  Ellicott,  History  and  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
(ibid.  1844;  N.  Y.  18G2) ;  Hill,  The  Sabbath  Made  for 
Man  (Lond.  1857) ;  Coleman,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
i,  52t)  sq. ;  and  the  literature  cited  by  Malcolm,  Theol. 
Index,  s.  v. ;  and  especially  by  Cox,  Literature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question  (Edinb.  18G5,  2  vols.  8vo).  Articles 
on  special  points  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  may  be  found  (in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  in  Poole's  Index,  s.  v.)  in  the  3Ieth.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan. 
1849;  April,  1857;  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851 ;  July, 
1857  ;  Theol.  and  Lit.  Journ.  1852 ;  Noiih  Brit.  Rev. 
Feb.  1853 ;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Oct.  1854 ;  South.  Quar.  Rev. 
Jtdy,  1857;  New-Englunder,  Aug.  1858;  United  Presb. 
Rei:  Jan.  1860;  Amer.  Theol.  Rev.  April,  1862;  Brit, 
and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1803;  Princeton  Rev.  Oct.  1863. 
See  Sunday. 

Sabbath,  Court  of  the  (n^Ti'n  Tj?'!''^,  musul; 
hash-shabbalh  ;  Sept.  6  BipiXtog  rj/c  Ka^icpag  twv 
(Ta/3/3drwi';  Vulg.  Musach  sabbuti,  2  Kings  xvi,  18),  is 
understood  to  mean  a  canopy  under  which  Ahaz  used 
to  stand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
when  he  at-tendcd  the  service;  but  which  he  removed 
when  he  became  an  idolater,  to  show  his  contempt,  and 
his  intention  of  not  resorting  thither  any  more.  See 
Court.  So  we  see  in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  24  that  "he 
shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  God"  that  none  might 
enter  to  worship.     See  Ahaz. 

Sabbath,  Morrow  after  the.  There  has  been 
from  early  times  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  TS'^i'il  ST^ri^,  mochordth  hash- 
shabbdth,  thus  rendered  in  the  computation  of  the  Pass- 
over (Lev.  xxiii,  11, 15).  It  has,  however,  been  gener- 
ally held,^j'  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  of  all 
ages,  that  the  Sabbath  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  day 
of  holy  convocation  of  the  Passover,  the  15th  of  Nisan, 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii,  7.  In  like  manner  the  word 
r3'Jj  is  evidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  32);  and  "JlPailJ  (sabbati  obser- 
vatio)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Taber- 
nacles and  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  Sept. 
so  understood  the  passage  in  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  "  the  morrow  after  the  first 
day"  (i.  e.  of  the  festival) :  »'/  tTrai'pio%>  tT]q  Tipuirijg. 
The  word  in  ver.  15  and  16  has  also  been  understood  as 
"  week,"  used  in  the  same  manner  as  rraftfSaTa  in  the 
New  Test.  (Matt,  xxviii,  1;  Luke  xviii,  12;  John  xx, 
1,  etc.).  But  some  have  insisted  on  taking  the  Sabbath 
to  mean  nothing  but  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
"the  Sabbath  of  creation,"  as  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it;  and  they  see  a  difficulty  in  iniderstanding 
the  same  word  in  the  general  sense  of  u-eek  as  a  period 
of  seven  days,  contending  that  it  can  only  mean  a  reg- 
ular week,  beginning  with  the  first  day,  and  ending 
with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Baithusian  (or  Saddu- 
crean)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  supposed 
that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  day  following  that 
weekly  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fall  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecost  would 
thus  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Hitzig 
{Ostern  nnd  Pfiiiysten  [Heidelberg,  1837])  has  put  forth 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began  a  new 
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week  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
7th,  14th,  and  2lst  of  iS'isan  were  always  Sabbath  daj-s. 
He  imagines  that  '•  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath"  from 
which  Pentecost  was  reckoned  was  the  22d  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termination  of  the  Pass- 
over. He  is  well  answered  by  Biihr  {Si/mbolik;  ii,  020), 
who  refers  especially  to  Josh,  v,  11,  as  proving,  in  con- 
nection with  the  law  in  Lev.  xxiii,  14,  that  the  omer 
was  oflfered  on  tlie  lOth  of  the  month.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  words  in  that  passage,  "/"|iX"^  "i^^?:', 
mean  merely  corn  of  the  land,  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "the 
old  corn  of  the  land."  "  The  morrow  after  the  Pass- 
over" (npStl  ri^ri'D)  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  ex- 
press the  loth  of  Nisan;  but  the  expression  may,  on 
the  whole,  with  more  probability,  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,"  that  is,  the 
IGth  day.  See  Keil  on  Josh,  v,  11;  Masius  and  Drn- 
sius,  on  the  same  text,  in  the  Crit.  Sac. ;  Biihr,  Si/mb. 
ii.  621;  Selden,  Be  Anno  Cicili,  c.  vii ;  Bartenora.  in 
Chafjir/ali,  ii,  4;  Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.yoh  xx ;  Fagius,  in 
Lev.  xxiii,  15;  Drusius,  A'oice  ifajores  in  Lev.  xxiii,  16. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Sept.  omits  ry  tTrau- 
piov  rov  -Klwya,  according  to  the  texts  of  Tischendorf 
and  Theile.  —  Smith.  See  Passovek;  Pentecost. 
But  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  Karaitic  interpreta- 
tion.    See  Sadbatii  (sujn-a). 

Sabbath,  Second  after  the  First  (Luke  vi,  1). 
See  Secoxd-fiust  Sabbath. 

Sabbathae'us  (Srt/3/3arn(oc),  a  Gra?cized  form 
(Esdr.  ix,  14)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  15)  Shab- 
bethai  (q.  v.). 

Sabbatliai  Zebi  (i.  e.  "''2'^,  the  gazelle,  orbeanly,  a 
family  ailjunct),  a  famous  Jewish  impostor,  was  born  in 
Smj-rna,  July,  1641.  When  a  child  he  was  sent  to  a 
IJabbinic  school  and  instructed  in  the  whole  cycle  of 
Kabblnic  lore.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  rapidly  mastered  its 
mysteries,  and  became  peerless  in  his  knowledge  of 
"  those  things  which  were  revealed  and  those  things 
which  were  hidden;"  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ob- 
tained the  honorable  appellation  oisage  (C-H),  deliver- 
ing public  lectures,  and  expounding  the  divine  law  and 
the  esoteric  doctrine  before  crowded  audiences.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  revealed  to  his  disciples  that  he 
was  tlie  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  the  true  Redeemer, 
and  that  he  was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel  from  their 
captivity  among  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  At 
the  same  time  he  publicly  pronounced  the  Tetragram- 
maton  as  it  is  written,  to  do  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  not  permitted,  save  to  the  high-priest  during  the 
existence  of  the  Temple,  when  he  performed  service  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  thus  brav- 
ing the  rule  that  "  the  penalty  of  death  is  pronounced 
on  him  who  utters  the  Tetragrammaton  publicly." 
When  the  sad  intelligence  reached  the  sages  of  Smyr- 
na, they  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din 
(ecclesiastical  tribunal)  to  warn  him,  and  to  caution  him 
that  if  he  should  so  trespass  again  they  would  excom- 
municate him,  and  even  consider  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  take  his  life.  But  Sabbathai  replied  that 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  being  the  anointed  of  (Jod. 
Hearing  this,  the  sages  of  Smyrna  were  much  affright- 
ed, and  having  deliberated  together  what  to  do,  tiicy 
decreed  unanimously  tliat  he  was  guilty  of  deatli  for  two 
reasons:  firstly,  because  he  had  uttered  the  name  of  the 
Lord  according  to  its  letters,  and,  secondly,  because  he 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah.  Therefore  they  excom- 
municated him,  and  proclaimed  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  slay  him,  and  the  fine  imposed  on  the 
slayer  by  tlie  laws  of  the  Mohammedans  they  promised 
to  pay.  Now,  when  Sabbathai  saw  that  evil  was  deter- 
mined against  him,  he  fled  from  Smyrna  to  Salonica, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  liis  evil  deeds 
having  not  yet  been  known  there.    Many  disciples  also 


gathered  around  him  to  learn  the  science  of  the  Cabala, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Salonica  revered  him  and 
loved  him  more  than  any  other  man.  But  after  having 
been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  he  fell  again  into  his 
former  error,  and  repeated  his  former  transgression,  ut- 
tering the  name  of  the  Lord  according  to  its  letters  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples;  and  when  his  pupils  asked 
him  wherefore  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  he  was  the 
anointed,  and  that  it  was  therefore  lawful  for  him  to  do 
so.  The  sages  of  Salonica,  having  heard  of  this  repeat- 
ed offence,  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din, 
ordering  him  to  quit  Salonica,  otherwise  he  would  be 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel. 
Knowing  that  the  Jews  had  more  power  at  Salonica 
than  in  any  other  country,  he  secretly  fled  to  Athens, 
and  thence  into  Morea.  But  he  foimd  no  refuge  there, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Morea,  being  informed  that  he  had 
been  expelled  from  Salonica,  also  drove  him  away,  lie 
then  went  through  Greece  to  Alexandria,  from  this  city 
to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  far  as  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  remained  for  several  years,  teaching  the 
Cabala,  proclaiming  himself  as  the  Messiah,  anointing 
prophets,  and  converting  thousands  upon  thousands. 
So  numerous  were  the  believers  in  him  that  in  many 
places  trade  was  entirely  stopped;  the  Jews  wound  up 
their  affairs,  disposed  of  their  chattels,  and  made  them- 
selves read}'  to  be  redeemed  from  their  captivity  and  led 
by  Sabbathai  Zebi  back  to  Jerusalem.  The  consuls  of 
Europe  were  ordered  to  inquire  into  this  extraordinary 
movement,  and  the  governors  of  the  East  reported  to 
the  sultan  the  cessation  of  commerce.  Sabbathai  Zebi 
was  then  arrested  by  order  of  the  sultan  Mohammed 
IV,  and  taken  before  him  at  Adrianople.  The  sultan 
s)5oke  to  him  as  follows :  "  I  am  going  to  test  tin'  ]\Ics- 
siahship.  Three  poisoned  arrows  sliall  be  shot  into 
thee,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  thee,  I  too  will  believe  that 
thou  art  the  Messiah."  He  saved  himself  by  embracing 
Islamism  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  who  gave  him 
the  name  Effendi,  and  appointed  him  Kapidji- Bashi. 
Sabbathai  died  Sept.  10, 1676,  after  having  ruined  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Jewish  families.  The  litera- 
ture on  this  pseudo-Messiah  is  very  rich.  See  Fiirst, 
BibL  Jiid.  iii,  184  sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  x,  205  sq.; 
note  3,  p.  23  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Secten,  iii, 
153  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Kabbalah,  p.  139;  Basnage,  Ilisfnire 
des  Juifs  (Taylor's  transl.),  p.  701 ;  Theolof/isches  Uni- 
re?sal-  Lexilon,  s.  v. ;  Milman,./yMf.  of  the  Jeirs,  iii, 
369  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  475  sq. ; 
Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modern  Jews,  p.  226  sq.  See 
Messiahs,  False.     (B.  P.) 

Sabbathaists.     See  Sabbathai. 

Sabbath-day's  Journey  (aaPiidTov  6cog,  Acts 
i,  12;  in  Talmudical  Heb.  ri3t"ri  dinri,  techom  hush- 
shabbdlh)  is  a  phrase  for  the  prescribed  distance  which 
may  la'wfully  be  traversed  on  a  Sabbath,  and  beyond 
which  no  Jew  can  go  without  violating  the  sanctity  of 
the  day,  except  he  adopts  the  means  appointed  for  ex- 
ceeding the  canonical  boundary. 

I.  Distance  of  a  Sabbaih-icat/,  and  its  Oritjin. — From 
the  injunction  in  Exod.  xvi,  29,  that  every  man  is  to 
"  abide  in  his  place,"  and  not  "  go  out  of  his  place"  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  ancient  Hebrew  legislators  deduced 
tiiat  an  Israelite  must  not  go  2000  j'ards,  or  12,000 
hand-breadths — as  the  ancient  Hebrew  j^ard  consisted 
of  six  hand-breadths  =  five  Greek  stadia,  for  the  Greek 
stadium  measured  2400  hand-breadths  —  beyond  the 
temporary  or  permanent  place  of  his  abode.  Epipha- 
nius's  definition  of  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  at  six 
stadia  =  14,400  hand-breadths,  or  750  Roman  geograph- 
ical paces  (liar.  p.  66,  82),  is  most  probably  based  upon 
the  larger  yard,  which  the  Jews  adopted  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. See  Weu;hts  and  IVIeasures.  These  2000 
yards  are  not  to  be  measured  from  any  and  every  spot, 
but  according  to  definite  and  minute  rules,  the  city 
having  always  to  be  reduced  to  a  square.  Thus  if  the 
Sabbath-day's  walk  is  to  be  fixed  from  a  circular  city, 
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an  imaginary  square  must 
be  circumscribed  about  it, 
and  tbe  measurement  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  the  corner 
((  in  a  diagonal  direction — 
i.  e.  from  a  to  e — inasmuch 
as  thereby  the  distance  be- 
tween «y'will  be  less  than 
I'OOO  yards,  but  from  a  ioJ\ 
wlicreby  the  allowable  dis- 
tance is  increased  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  e,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  diagram. 
Tlie  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the  ark  and  the  people 
(Josh,  iii,  4)  in  the  wilderness,  whicli  tradition  said  was 
that  between  the  ark  and  the  tents.  To  repair  to  the 
ark  being,  of  course,  a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walk- 
ing to  it  was  no  violation  of  the  day,  and  it  thus  was 
taken  as  the  measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath-day's  journej'. 
This  prohibition  is  not  repeated  in  the  law,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  institution  obvionsl}'  for- 
bade a  Jew  to  make  a  proper  journey  on  that  day  (Jo- 
sephus,  .1  lit.  xiii,  8, 4),  especial!}^  as  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  travel  were  to  rest  (comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  '20).  WhetJi- 
er  the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus, 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  inference 
from  2  Kings  iv,  23  is  against  the  supposition  of  such 
a  prohibition  being  known  to  the  spokesman,  Elisha 
almost  certainly  living — as  may  be  seen  from  the  whole 
narrative  —  much  more  than  a  Sabbath -da}''s  journey 
from  Shunem.  Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of  Da- 
vid's flight  from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that 
neither  felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.  Their  situa- 
tion, however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
argued  from.  Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law 
in  warning  the  disciples  to  praj-  that  their  flight  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not  be 
"on  the  Sabbath  day"  (Matt,  xxiv,  20).  Tlie  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Gentiles, 
feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  journeying  on  that 
da}- ;  nor  would  their  situation  enable  them  to  comply 
■with  the  forms  whereby  such  journeying,  when  neces- 
sary, was  sanctified;  nor  would  assistance  from  those 
around  be  procurable.  The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more 
than  2000  paces  from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred 
to  by  Origen  (Yltpi  c'tpx^Jv,  iv,  2),  by  Jerome  (Ad  Al- 
gasiam,  qu.  10),  and  by  OJcumenius — with  some  ap- 
parent difference  between  them  as  to  the  measurement. 
Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  ami  Ilillcl  as  the  authori- 
ties for  the  lawful  distance. 

Another  reason  for  fixing  the  distance  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  walk  or  journey  at  2000  yards  is  that  the  fields  of 
the  suburbs  for  the  pasture  of  the  flocks  and  herds  be- 
longing to  the  Levites  measured  2000  cubits  or  yards, 
and  that  in  Exod.  xxi,  13  it  is  said,  "  I  will  appoint  thee 
a  place  (DipTO)  whither  he  shall  flee" — i.  e.  the  Levitical 
suburbs  or  cities.  Now,  it  is  argued,  if  one  who  com- 
mitted murder  accidentally  was  allowed  to  undertake 
this  journey  of  2000  j'ards  on  a  Sabbath  without  violat- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent  people  ma}'  do  the 
same.  Besides,  the  place  of  refuge  is  termed  Cp'^S, 
which  is  the  same  word  employed  in  Exod.  xvi,  29. 
As  the  one  Cip^,  2^^vi<^^i  was  2000  yards  distant,  it  is 
inferred,  according  to  the  rule  the  analogy  of  ideas  or 
words  (nv>;y  tmn)  that  the  command,  "Let  no  man 
go  out  of  his  place  (''i^p''aT3)  on  the  seventh  day" 
(Exod.  xvi,  29)  means  not  to  exceed  the  distance  of 
the  place  2000  yards  off  (Hillel  I,  rule  ii,  in  Eruh'm,  51 
a;  Maccoth,  12  b;  ZehacJiim,  117  a),  Josephus  {War, 
V,  2,  3)  makes  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  about  six 
stadia  from  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  the  distance  between 
these  two  places  which  in  Acts  i,  12  is  given  as  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey.  Josepluis  elsewhere  determines  the 
same  distance  as  five  stadia  {Ant,  xx,  8,  0);  but  both 


were  probably  loose  statements  rather  than  measured 
distances  ;  and  both  arc  below  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
2000  cubits.  Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  ordinary  Sabbath-day's  journey 
was  a  somewhat  loosely  determined  distance,  seldom 
more  than  the  whole  and  seldom  less  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  geographical  mile.  See  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat. 
et  Gent,  ill,  9 ;  Frlschmuth,  Dissert,  de  Itin.  Sabbat. 
(1070);  Walthcr,  lJisscrt.de  Itin.  Sabbat.;  both  in  The- 
saiirus  T/ieoloff.  I'/iilof/.  (Amsterd.  1720). 

II.  Cases  in  which  the  Limits  of  a  Sabbath-day's  Jovr- 
ney  could  be  exceeded. — Though  the  laws  about  the  Sab- 
bath-day's journey  are  very  rigorous,  and  he  who  walked 
beyond  the  2000  yards,  or  moved  more  than  four  yards 
farther  than  his  temporary  place  of  abode,  when  the 
Sabbath-day's  journey  had  not  been  determined  before- 
hand, received  forty  stripes  save  one ;  yet  in  cases  of 
public  or  private  service,  when  life  was  in  danger,  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  overstep  the  prescribed  boundary 
(Mlshna,  Erubin,  iv;  liosh  -  hashanah,  11,  5).  The 
Pharisees,  or  the  orthodox  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Sav- 
iour, also  contrived  other  means  whereby  the  fraternity 
of  this  order  could  exceed  the  Sabbath-day's  walk  with- 
out transgressing  the  law.  They  ordained  that  all  those 
who  wished  to  join  their  social  gatherings  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  to  deposit  on  Friday  afternoon  some  article 
of  food  iji  a  certain  place  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  that  it  might  thereby  be  constituted  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day's  journey  could 
be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus.  See  Pharisee. 
This  mode  of  connecting  or  amalgamating  the  distances 
('""■airisn  m"!"!"),  as  it  is  called,  is  observed  by  the 
orthodox  Jews  to  the  present  day.  Such  importance 
have  the  Jews,  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  attached  to  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  that  a 
whole  tractate  in  the  Mlshna  (Erubin')  is  devoted  to  it. 
Hence  the  phrase  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts 
1,  12)  as  expressive  of  a  well-known  law,  and  the  so- 
called  Jerusalem  Targum  translates  Exod.  xvi,  29,  "And 
let  no  man  go  walking  from  his  place  beyond  2000 
yards  on  the  seventh  day,"  while  the  Chaldee  parar 
phrase  of  Eutli  1,  10  makes  Naomi  say  to  Ruth,  "We 
are  commanded  to  keep  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  not 
to  walk  beyond  2000  yards"  (comp.  Mlshna,  Erubin,  c.  v  ; 
Rosh-hashanah,  11,  15;  P)abylon  'Y&\mn(\,  Erubin,  56  b, 
57  a;  Zuckermann,  in  Frankel's  Monatsschriftfiir  Ge- 
schichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  [Breslau, 
1863J,  xll,467  sq.).— Kitto  ;  Smith. 

Sabbath-scliool.     See  Sunday-sciiooi-. 

Sabtatians,  a  Judalzlng  section  of  the  Novatians, 
who  owed  their  origin  to  Sabbatius,  a  presbyter  that 
had  been  ordained  by  Marclan  (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.v,  20; 
vll,  15).  They  assumed  the  name  of  Protopaschltes, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  any  but  those  who 
adopted  with  them  the  Quartodeciman  rule  in  regard 
to  the  paschal  festival.  The  Sabbatlans  were  Included 
among  heretics  who  were  condemned  in  A.D.  381  by  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (Mansi 
Condi,  ill,  503). — Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sabbatic  River,  a  stream  of  Palestine,  described 
by  ancient  writers  as  flowing  only  on  the  Sabbath  day 
(ileland,  Pala-st.  p.  291).  Josephus  locates  it  between 
Arce  and  Raphanaca  (ll'^r,  vll,  24).  Thomson  thinks 
that  the  intermittent  fountain  of  Nebo  el-Filar,  in  the 
valley  of  Mar  Jirius,  west  of  Kulat  Husu,  near  Tripoli, 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fountain,  as  it  seems 
to  contain  a  siphon  for  carrying  off  the  overflow  of  the 
water  {Land  and  Book,  i,  496  sq.). 

Sabbatical  Year,  the  septennial  rest  for  the  land 
from  all  tillage  and  cidtlvation  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic 
law  (Exod.  xxlll,  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  2-7;  Deut.  xv,  1- 
11;  xxxl,  10-13;  comp.  Josephus,  ,4  jiMll,  12,3).  (The 
following  art.  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kit-to's 
Cyclnpredia,  with  additions  from  other  sources.) 

I,  Karnes  and  their  Siynijication. — In  the  Mosaic  legis- 
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lation  this  festival  is  called  by  four  names,  each  of  which 
expresses  some  feature  connected  with  the  observance 
thereof.  Thus  it  is  called— (1)  'linad  nnu,  Rest  of 
entire  Best,  or  Sabbath  of  Sabbatism  (Lev.  xxv,  4;  A.V. 
"  Sabbath  of  rest"),  because  the  land  is  to  have  a  com- 
plete rest  from  all  tillage  and  cultivation;  (2)  TV^ 
"|in2'>l3  the  Year  of  Sabbatism  or  Rest  (Lev.  xxv,  5, 
"  j'ear  of  rest"),  because  the  rest  is  to  extend  througli  the 
year;  (3)  iHIi^Ui,  or  more  fully  ii:2"CTi"n  Pld,  "/^e- 
lease,^'  Remission,  or  "^^e  Year  of  Release'^  (Deut.  xv, 
1,  2,  9),  because  on  it  all  debts  were  remitted;  and  (4) 
rSTifil  rsp,  "t/ie  Sevmtk  Year'"  (Deut.  xv,  9),  because 
it  is  to  be  celebrated  every  seventh  year,  for  which 
reason  it  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canons  kut  t^ox>]v, 
'r\''ZS''^'V,  the  Seventh  (i.  e.  M5iy,  Year),  as  is  also  the 
name  of  the  tractate  in  the  Mishna  (^Shebiith)  treating 
on  the  sabbatical  year.  Josephus  styles  it  the  i^^hofxa- 
TiKOQ  or  aajijiaTiKOQ  iviavToQ  (Ant.  xiv,  10,  (J;  1(5,  2; 
XV,  1,2);  once  apyov  tTog  ( War,  i,  2,  4). 

IL  The  Laws  connected  icith  this  Festical. — Like  the 
j-ear  of  jubilee,  the  laws  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
embrace  tirree  main  enactments — (1)  Kest  fur  the  soil; 
(2)  care  fur  the  poor  and  for  animals;  and  (3)  remission 
of  debts. 

The  Jirst  enactment,  which  is  comprised  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  10,  11;  Lev.  xxv,  2-5,  enjoins  that  the  soil,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  olive-j-ards  are  to  have  (lerfect  rest ; 
there  is  to  be  no  tillage  or  cultivation  of  any  sort,  at 
least  in  Palestine  (comp.  Tacit.  J/ist.  v,  4,  3).  What 
constitutes  tillage  and  cultivation,  and  how  much  of 
labor  was  regarded  as  transgressing  the  law,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  can- 
ons: "Tlie  planting  even  of  trees  which  bear  no  fruit  is 
not  allowed  on  the  sabbatical  year;  nor  may  one  cut  oif 
withered  or  dried-up  boughs  of  trees,  nor  break  off  the 
withered  leaves  and  branches,  nor  cover  the  tops  with 
dust,  nor  smoke  under  them  to  kill  the  insects,  nor  be- 
smear the  plants  with  any  kind  of  soil  to  protect  them 
from  being  eaten  by  the  birds  when  they  are  tender,  nor 
besmear  the  unripe  fruit,  etc.,  etc.  And  whoso  docs  one 
of  these  things  in  the  sabbatical  j-ear  is  to  receive  the 
stripes  of  a  transgressor"  (Mnimonidcf,  Jad  I/u-Chezahi 
flil/ioth  Shemita  Ve-Jobel,  i,  5).  Auj'thing  planted  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  had  to  be  plucked  up  by  its  roots 
(iMishna,  Terum.  ii,  3).  Thus  it  was  a  regulation  re- 
quiring all  the  land  periodically  to  lie  fallow  (Philo,  0pp. 
M,  207,  277,  631),  and  as  a  year  of  rest  corresponded  with 
the  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest  (ibid,  ii,  631 ;  Josephus,  I.  c; 
IVar,  i,  2,  4;  Tacit.  /.  c.)  ;  in  fact,  a  Sabbath  year,  just 
as  the  Essenes,  besides  the  seventh  day,  observed  a 
sabbath  of  weeks  each  seventh  week  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
481). 

The  second  enactment,  which  is  contained  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  11;  Lev.  xxv,  5-7,  enjoins  that  the  spontaneous 
growth  (tn'^SG)  of  the  fields  or  of  trees  (comp.  Isa. 
xxxvii,  30)  is  to  be  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  hire- 
lings, strangers,  servants,  and  cattle  (Exod.  xxiii,  11; 
Lev.  xxv,  5-7  ;  comp.  Mishna,  Edayoth,  v,  1).  This  law 
is  thus  dclined  by  the  Jewish  canons:  "He  who  locks 
up  Ills  vineyard,  or  hedges  in  his  field,  or  gathers  all  the 
fruit  into  his  house  in  the  sabbatical  j'ear,  breaks  this 
positive  commandment.  Everything  is  to  be  left  com- 
mon, and  every  man  has  a  right  to  everything  in  every 
place,  as  it  is  written  'that  tlie  poor  of  thy  people  maj' 
eat'  (Exod.  xxiii,  11).  One  may  only  bring  into  his 
house  a  little  at  a  time,  according  to  the  manner  of 
taking  things  that  are  in  common"  (]\Iaimonides,  ibid. 
iv,  24).  "  The  fruit  of  the  seventh  year,  however,  may 
only  be  eaten  by  man  as  long  as  the  same  kind  is  found 
in  the  field ;  for  it  is  written  'and  for  the  cattle  and  fur 
the  beast  that  are  in  thy  land  shall  all  the  increase 
thereof  be  meat'  (Lev.  xxv,  7).  Tliercfure,  as  long  as 
the  animals  eat  tlie  same  kind  in  the  field  tliou  mayest 
eat  f>f  what  there  is  of  it  in  (he  house;  and  if  (he  animal 
has  consumed  it  all  in  the  field,  thou  art  bound  to  re- 


move thisfkind  from  the  house  into  the  field"  (Maimon- 
ides,  ibid,  vii,  1).  The  people,  who  are  enjoined  to  live 
upon  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  the  sabbatical  year,  are  promised  an 
especialh-  fruitful  harvest  to  precede  the  fallow  year  as 
a  reward  for  obeying  the  injunction  (Lev.  xxv,  20-22). 
That  the  fields  yielded  a  crop  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  even  in  the  second  fallow  year — i.  e.  in  the  year  of 
jubilee — has  been  shown  in  the  art.  Jubilee  Year. 

The  third  enactment,  wliich  is  contained  in  Deut.  xv, 
1-3,  enjoins  the  remission  of  debts  in  the  sabbatical 
year.  The  exceptions  laid  down  are  in  the  case  of  a 
foreigner,  and  that  of  there  being  no  poor  in  the  land. 
This  latter,  however,  it  is  straightway  said,  is  wliat  will 
never  happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily  paid; 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  release  of  the 
seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  lasted  through  the 
year.  This  law  is  defined  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  can- 
ons as  follows :  The  sabbatical  year  cancels  every  debt, 
whether  lent  on  a  bill  or  not.  It  does  not  cancel  ac- 
counts for  goods;  daily  wages  for  labor  which  may  be 
performed  in  the  sabbatical  year,  unless  they  have  been 
converted  into  a  loan ;  or  the  legal  fines  imposed  ui)on 
one  who  committed  a  rape,  or  was  guilty  of  seduction 
(Exod.  xxii,  15,  16),  or  slander,  or  any  judicial  penal- 
ties; nor  does  it  set  aside  a  debt  contracted  on  a  pledge, 
or  on  a  ?^2pTiQ  =7rpoe  ftovXy  (or  l3ov\i]v') — i.  e.  dec- 
laration made  before  the  court  of  justice  at  the  time  of 
lending  not  to  remit  the  debt  in  the  sabbatical  year. 
The  formula  of  this  legal  declaration  was  as  follows: 
"  I,  A  B,  deliver  to  you,  the  judges  of  the  district  C,  the 
declaration  that  I  may  call  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 
debts  due  to  me,"  and  it  was  signed  either  by  the  judges 
or  witnesses.  If  this  Prosbul  was  antedated,  it  was 
legal,  but  it  was  invalid  if  postdated.  If  one  buiTowed 
money  from  five  different  persons,  a  Prosbul  was  neces- 
sary from  eacli  individual ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  one 
lent  money  to  five  different  persons,  one  Prosbul  was 
sufficient  for  all.  This  Prosbul  was  first  introduced  by 
HiUel  (q.  v.)  the  Great  (born  about  B.C.  75),  because  he 
found  that  the  warning  contained  in  Deut.  xv,  9  was 
disregarded :  the  rich  would  not  lend  to  the  poor  for 
fear  of  the  sabbatical  year,  which  seriously  impeded 
commercial  and  social  intercourse  (Mishna,  Shebiith,  x, 
1-5;  Gittin,  iv,  3).  This  shows  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  release  of  the  seventh  year  did  not  sim- 
ply last  through  the  seventh  year,  as  some  will  have  it, 
but  was  final.  The  doctors  before  and  in  the  time  of 
Christ  virtually  did  away  with  this  law  of  remitting 
debts  bj'  regarding  it  as  a  meritorious  act  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  Mosaic  enact- 
ment, and  pay  his  debts  irrespective  of  the  sabbatical 
year.  But  not  glaringly  to  counteract  the  law,  these 
doctors  enacted  that  the  creditor  should  say,  '•  In  accord- 
ance with  the  sabbatical  year,  I  remit  thee  the  debt;" 
whereunto  the  debtor  had  to  reply,  "  I  nevertlieless  wish 
to  pay  it,"  and  the  creditor  then  accepted  the  payment 
(Mishna,  Shebiith,  x,  8).  As  the  Jlosaic  law  excludes 
the  foreigner  from  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  remis- 
sion of  his  debts  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xv,  3), 
the  ancient  Jewish  canons  enacted  that  even  if  au}"^  Is- 
raelite borrows  money  from  a  proselyte  whose  children 
were  converted  to  Judaism  with  him,  he  need  not  legal- 
ly repay  the  debt  to  his  children  in  case  the  proseh-te 
dies,  because  the  proselyte,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
version, is  regarded  as  having  severed  all  his  family  tics, 
and  this  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  nature  sets  aside  mut- 
ual inheritance,  even  if  the  children  professed  Judaism 
with  the  fatlier.  Still  the  sages  regarded  it  as  a  meri- 
torious act  if  the  debts  were  paid  to  tlie  children  (ISIish- 
na,  Shebiith,  x,  9).  It  is  often  said,  too,  that  in  the  sab- 
batical year  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  birth  were  freed;  but 
the  words  in  Exod.  xxl,  2  (eomji.  Jer.  xxxiv,  14  sq.)  re- 
((uire  only  that  they  be  freed  in  the  seventh  year  of 
their  servitude  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  1, 1).     Deut.  xv,  12 
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no  more  relates  to  the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year  than 
ver.  19  sq.  (comp.  Ranke,  Pentat.  ii,  3C2),  and  where  the 
sabbatical  year  is  expressly  treated  of— as  in  Lev.  xxv 
— nothing  is  said  of  such  manumission.  Nor  does  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  iii,  12,  3)  mention  it.  Lev.  xxxiv,  8  does 
not  refer  at  all  to  this  institution  (yet  see  Hitzig,  ad  Inc.), 
and  ver.  14  refers  only  to  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  2.  See 
Kei.ease. 

IIL  Time,  Observance,  and  Limit  of  the  Sabbatical 
Year. — The  sabbatical  year,  like  the  year  of  jubilee,  be- 
gan on  the  first  day  of  the  civil  new  year  =  the  tirsb  of 
the  month  Tisii  (Maimonides,  I.  c.  iv,  9).  See  New 
Year.  But  though  this  was  the  time  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year  during  the  period  of 
the  second  Temple,  yet  the  tillage  and  cultivation  of 
certain  fields  and  gardens  had  already  to  be  left  off  in 


''For  the  law, for  the  divine  service," etc.  The  sabbati- 
cal year,  liowever,  was  only  binding  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  {Kiddiis/dn,  i,  9;  Orlah,  iii,  9),  the 
limits  of  which  were  determined  on  the  east  by  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  north 
by  Amana,  while  on  the  south  the  boundary  was  doubt- 
ful (comp.  Geiger,  Lehr-  vnd  Lesebuch  zur  Sjwache  der 
Mishna  [Brcslau,  1845],  ii,  75,  etc.). 

As  to  the  obedience  to  this  law,  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  it  was  never  kept  before  the  exile, 
and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Jews  were  seventy 
years  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  to  give  to  the  land 
the  seventy  years  of  which  it  was  deprived  during  the 
seventy  sabbatical  j'ears,  or  the  430  years  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  captivity,  as  it  is  written 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20,  21), "  until  the  land  had  enjoyed 


the  sixth  j'ear.     Thus  it  was  ordained  that  fields  upon    her  Sabbaths  [i.  e.  sabbatical  years],  for  as  long  as  she 


which  trees  were  planted  were  not  to  be  cultivated  after 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  of  the  sixth  year  (Mishna,  She- 
biith,  i,  1-8),  while  the  cultivation  of  corn-fields  was  to 
cease  from  the  feast  of  Passover  {ibid,  ii,  1).  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  however,  the  sabbatical  year, 
or,  more  properly,  cessation  from  tillage  and  cultivation 
of  all  kinds,  does  not  begin  till  the  feast  of  New  Year. 
According  to  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  laws  of  the 
sabbatical  year  were  to  come  into  operation  wlien  the 
children  of  Israel  had  possession  of  the  promised  land ; 
and  the  Talmud,  Maimonides,  etc.;  tell  us  that  the  first 
sabbatical  year  was  celebrated  in  the  twenty-first  year 
after  they  entered  Canaan,  as  the  conquest  of  it  record- 
ed in  Josh,  xiv,  10  occupied  seven  3-ears,  and  the  divi- 
sion thereof  between  the  different  tribes  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xviii,  etc.,  occupied  seven  years  more,  whereupon 
they  had  to  cultivate  it  six  years,  and  on  the  seventh 
year — the  twenty-first  after  entering  therein — the  first 
sabbatical  year  was  celebrated  (Babylon  Talmud,  Era- 
chun,  12  b;  Maimonides,  I.  c.  x,  2).  On  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  of  the  sabbatical  year,  certain  portions  of 
the  law  were  read  in  the  Temple  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation (Deut.  xxxi,  10-13).  As  the  Pentateuchal 
enactment  assigns  the  prelection  of  the  law  to  the 
priests  and  college  of  presbyters  (ibid.) — viz.  the  spirit- 
ual and  civil  heads  of  the  congregation  (hence  the  sin- 
gular N^i^ri,  ^•thou  shcdt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel") 
— the  Hebrew  canons  ordained  that  the  high-priest,  and 


laj'  desolate  she  kept  Sabbath  to  fulfil  threescore  and 
ten  years  [i.e.  sabbatical  years]"  (comp.  Shuhbuth,  13,  a  ; 
Seder  Olam,  c.  xxvi;  Kashi  on  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20). 
After  the  captivity,  however,  when  all  the  neglected 
laws  were  more  rigidly- observed  (see  Neh.  x,  31),  the 
sabbatical  year  was  duly  kept,  as  is  evident  from  the 
declaration  in  1  j\Iacc.  vi,  49  that  "^hey  came  out  of 
the  city,  because  they  had  no  victuals  there  to  endure 
the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  for  the  land,"  from  the 
fact  that  both  Alexander  the  Great  and  Cains  Csesar  ex- 
empted the  Jews  from  tribute  on  the  seventh  year,  be- 
cause it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  sow  seed  or  reap  the 
harvest  (Josephus,  .4?^^xiv,  10,6),  and  from  the  sneers  of 
Tacitus  about  the  origin  of  this  festival  {Hist,  v,  2, 4),  as 
well  as  from  the  undoubted  records  and  the  post-exilian 
minute  regulations  about  the  sabbatical  year  contained 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings.  According  to  1  Mace, 
vi,  53,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Selcucid 
iera  was  a  sabbatical  year  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8,  1,  16, 
12;  XV,  1,  2;  War,  i,  2,  4;  comp.  Hitzig,  Isa.  p.  433; 
Von  Bohlen,  Gen.  p.  138  sq.,  Einleit.).  The  Samaritans 
observed  it  (Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  8,  6).  St.  Paul,  in  re- 
proaching the  Galatians  Avith  their  Jewish  tendencies, 
taxes  them  with  observing  years  as  well  as  days  and 
months  and  times  (Gal.  iv,  10),  from  which  we  must  in- 
fer that  the  teachers  who  communicated  to  them  those 
,  tendencies  did  more  or  less  the  like  themselves.  An- 
j  other  allusion  in  the  New  Test,  to  the  sabbatical  year  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  tv  cafi^idriij  tevre- 


after  the  return  from  Babylon  the  king,  should  perform  |  pg^p^^.^  (^LnUe  vi,  1).  Various  explanations  have  been 
this  duty.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  read  by  the  i  gi^,g„  ^f  (i^g  terin,  one  of  them  being  that  it  denotes  the 
monarch  is  thus  described  in  the  Mishna:  "At  the  close  |  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  in  the  cycle  (Wieseler, 
of  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  eighth    quoted  by  Alford,  vol.  i). 

year — i.e.  at  the  termination  of  the  seventh  fallow  3-ear —        IV.  Design  of  the  Regulation The  spirit  of  this  law 

a  wooden  platform  was  erected  in  the  outer  court,  where-  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have 
on  he  sat,  as  it  is  written, 'at  the  end  of  the  seventh  a  beneficent  tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  checking 
year  on  the  festival' (ver.  10).  Thereupon  the  superin-  the  sense  of  property;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  on 
tendent  of  the  synagogue  took  the  book  of  the  law  and  j  time,  the  other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "keep  a 
gave  it  to  the  head  of  the  synagogue;  the  head  of  the  [  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord."  "The  land  is  mine."  The 
synagogue  then  gave  it  to  the  head  of  the  ]iriests,  the  :  sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  sabbatical  month.  It 
head  of  the  priests  again  gave  it  to  the  high-priest,  and  was  thus,  like  the  weekly  Sabbath,  no  mere  negative 
the  high-priest  finally  handed  it  to  the  king;  the  king  '  rest,  but  was  to  be  marked  by  high  and  holy  ocetipa- 
stood  up  to  receive  it,  but  read  it  sitting.  He  read— (1)  '  tion,  and  connected  with  sacred  reflection  and  senti- 
Deut.  i,  1-vi,  3  (i'TO'^  ir  D'^i::'!!!  hbx)  ;  (2)  Deut.  '  fnent.  At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  sabbatical  years, 
.  .  '   '  '     ,„,  -^  .  ,„  „^  ^  ..     ..  _....  ___.<    1  the  sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the  vear 

vi,4-8(:'r-r);  (3)Deut.x.,13-22("-,-:'.^t:-'5<n-ni);|^^.,^^^i,^^_ 

(4)  Deut.  xiv,  22-xv,23  (1C"n  Tw");  (5)  Deut.  xxvi,  j      This  singidar  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first  sight, 
12-19  ("I'i'rb  nbin  '■Z) ;  (6)  Deut.  xvii,  14-20  (n'iJIS  '  of  total  impracticability.    This,  hoAvever,  wears  off  when 
-ib^cn);  and  (7)  Deut.  xxvii.  xxviii  (H^bbpi  m^-O  \  '''^  ^""sider  that  in  no  j-ear  was  the  owner  allowed  to 
'         ^     ,  '  i  reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix,  9 ;  xxin,  22).    Un- 

nir-lSn  >D  ^-Ciyii  "ly).  The  kmg  then  concluded  j^g^^  therefore,  the  remainder  was  gleaned  very  careful- 
with  the  same  benediction  which  the  high-priest  pro-  jy^  there  may  easily  have  been  enough  left  to  insure 
nounced,  except  that  he  substituted  the  blessing  of  the  such  spontaneous  deposit  of  seed  as  in  tlie  fertile  soil  of 
festivals  for  the  absolution  of  sins"  (Mislma,  Sota,  vii,  Syria  would  produce  some  amount  of  crop  in  the  suc- 
8).  This  benediction  forms  to  the  present  day  a  part  ceeding  year,  while  the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course 
of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  the  maphtir,  or  the  one  j  yield  their  fruit  of  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
who  is  called  to  the  reading  oi" the  lesson  from  the  proph-  :  that  the  owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  corn  in  previous 
ets  after  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  law,  and  is  '  years  for  their  own  and  their  families'  wants.  This  is  the 
given  in  an  English  translation  in  the  art.  Hapii-  unavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxv,  20-22.  Though 
TARAii  of  this  Cyclopwdia,  beginning  with  the  v»ords  '.  the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance  during  the  sab- 
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batical  year,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  only  applied 
to  the  lields,  and  not  to  the  gardens  attached  to  houses. 
The  great  physical  advantage  aimed  at  in  the  sabbati- 
cal year  was  doubtless  that  the  land  lay  fallow,  thus  in- 
creasing the  fruitfulness  of  the  six  years  of  cultivation, 
especially  in  that  ancient  period  when  the  artificial  use 
of  fertilizers  was  unknown.  But  this  rest  was  experi- 
enced likewise  by  men  and  eattle.  Other  advantages 
of  more  or  less  importance  have  been  suggested :  the 
encouragement  of  the  chase  (comp.  Lev.  xxv,  7);  the 
securing  of  the  land  against  famine  (Michaelis  in  the 
Comment.  Soc.  Gotting.  Oblat.  [  lirem.  17G3],  v,  9;  Mos. 
Recht,  ii,  39  sq.) ;  the  prevention  of  exportation  and  for- 
eign trade  (Hug,  Zeitschr.  filr  das  Erzbisth.  Freiburg, 
i,  10  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  scarcity  did  sometimes 
occur  during  the  sabbatical  year  (1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53  ;  Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  xiv,  IG,  2),  and  it  is  certain  that  the  insti- 
tution had  various  inconveniences  incident  to  it  (comp. 
Grever,  Comment.  Mis.  Si/utagmu  [Olden.  1794],  p.  27  sq. ; 
Von  Raumer,  Vorles.  iiber  alle  Gesch.  i,  138  sq.),  which, 
however,  are  certainly  exaggerated  by  Von  Kaumer. 
Hiillmann,  too,  has  been  carried  too  far  by  his  zeal 
against  this  institution  (^Staatsverfass.  der  Israelit.  p. 
163  sq.). 

V.  Literature. — iMishna,  Shehiith;  the  Talmud  on  this 
Mishna;  Maimonides,  Jad  Ha-Chezaka  llilkoth  Shemita 
Ve-Johel;  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  Laics  of 
Moses,  arts.  Ixxiv-lxxvii  (English  transl.  [Lond.  1814], 
i,  387-419);  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  mosaischen  Cidtus 
(Heidelb.  1839),  ii,  569  sq.,  GOl  sq. ;  Maimonides,  Tr.  de 
Jurib.  A  nni  Sept.  Vertit  Notisqne  illustr.  J.  H.  Maius 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1708) ;  Carpzov, Appar.Tp.ii"! sq.; 
Winer,  Realwijrterb.  ii,  349. 

Sabbatier,  Pierre,  a  French  Benedictine,  was 
born  at  Poitiers  in  1G82.  In  1700  he  took  the  habit  of 
St.  Benedict  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Faron  de  iMeaux.  He 
was  employed  by  prince  Bruinart  to  edit  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  Annules  Benedictines.  At  this  time  he  also 
began  to  publish  the  ancient  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
commonly  called  the  Italian  Version.  The  first  edition 
had  not  appeared  when,  on  account  of  tlie  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  Janssnist  quarrels,  he  was  exiled  to  the 
■  abbey  of  St.  Nicaise  at  Rheims.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  work  completed,  his  death  occurring  on  March  24, 
1742,  but  it  was  finally  published  by  Ballard  and  Vin- 
cent de  la  Rue  under  the  title  of  Bibliorum  Sacrorum 
Lutince  Versiones  Antiquce,  seu  Vetus  Itulica  (1743). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Andrea,  called  A  ndrea  da  Salerno,  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Salerno  about  1480.  He 
studied  at  Rome  under  Raphael,  and,  though  he  re- 
mained there  but  a  year,  was  one  of  the  best  imitators 
of  Raphael's  style.  Among  his  numerous  works  at 
Naples  are  the  frescos  and  scenes  of  Santa  Blaria  della 
Grazia.  His  best  works  are  at  Gaeta  and  Salerno,  and 
his  Visitation  may  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  He 
died  in  1545. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Lorenzo,  called  Lorenzino  da  Bo- 
logna, another  Italian  painter,  was  born  about  1533  at 
Bologna.  Being  called  to  Rome  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  XHI,  he  painted  in  the  royal  hall  of  the 
Vatican  Faitli  Triumphing  over  Unbelief,  and  other  fres- 
cos in  the  Pauline  Chapel.  These  gained  for  him  the 
position  of  siqierintendent  of  the  works  in  the  Vatican, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  The  princijial  pictures 
of  Sabbatini  are  a  Madonna,  in  the  Louvre;  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine,  at  Dresden;  and  the  Virgin  En- 
throned, at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1577. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Luigi  Antonio,  an  Italian  composer 
of  music,  was  born  at  Albano  in  1739.  While  young 
he  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  received  his  mu- 
sical education  in  the  convents  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and 
Padua.  Ills  principal  teacher  was  Villotti,  whose  sys- 
tem of  harmony  he  adopted.  He  was  made  musical  di- 
rector of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  at  Rome, 


and  retained  the  position  till  1780,  when  he  took  the 
place  of  Villotti  in  the  church  of  St.  Antony  at  Padua. 
He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  Avas  the  author 
of  several  musical  works — Elementi  Teoiici  della  Musica 
(1789): — Vera  Idea  delle  Musicali  Nmneriche  Segna- 
ture  (1795) — besides  a  Life  of  Villotti,  and  an  edition 
of  the  I'salms  of  Marcello.  He  died  at  Padua  Jan.  29, 
1809. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Sabbatism  {aaftj^aTiaiioQ,  Heb.  ii,  9,  A.  V. "  rest"), 
a  repose  from  labor,  like  that  enjoyed  by  God  at  crea- 
tion ;  a  type  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  heaven.  See 
Rest. 

Sabbatum  Magnum  (great  Sabbath).  The  day 
before  Easter  was  designated  as  the  high  Sabbath, 
partly  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  institution,  and 
partly  in  token  of  respect  for  the  time  in  which  our 
Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  This  was  the  only  Sabbath 
eventually  continued  in  the  Church  and  distinguished 
by  peculiar  solemnities.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  strict 
fast,  probably  w-ith  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
"  AMien  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away  from  them,  in 
those  days  shall  they  fast."  It  was  called  the  Easier 
vigil,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  established 
by  Christians.  From  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and  other 
Christian  writers  we  learn  that  the  early  Christians 
expected  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  on  this  night, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
other  spiritual  exercises.  The  Easter  vigil  was  distin- 
guished bj'  the  lighting  of  a  large  taper  (cereus  pas- 
chalis),  signifying  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
consequent  rejoicing  of  the  Church  ;  by  the  baptism  of 
catechumens,  particularly  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  by 
the  reading  of  proper  lessons,  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately before  the  celebration  of  the  baptism.  The  fast 
was  continued  till  cock- crowing  the  next  morning, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  time  of  the  resurrection. 
In  the  Latin  Church  the  Easter  vigil  was  suppressed,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  abuses  practiced  and  the 
injury  to  the  morals  of  young  people. — Farrar,  Eccles, 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Sabe'an;  Sabe'us.     SeeS.vB.EAN;  Sab.eus. 

Sabellianism.     See  Sabellius. 

Sabellians.     See  Sabellius. 

Sabellius,  the  author  of  a  heretical  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  which  disturbed  the 
Church  in  the  3d  century,  and  has  occasionally  reap- 
peared, under  modified  forms,  even  down  to  modern 
times.  Sabellius,  according  to  Ilippolytus  {Philosophou- 
mena),  spent  some  time  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century,  and  was  gained  b}-  Callistus  to  patripassian- 
ism.  Sid)sequently  he  appears  as  a  presbyter  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  Egypt.  There  his  doctrine  assumed  a  modified 
form,  and  made  such  progress  in  the  Church  that  Dio- 
nysitis,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicated  him  at 
a  council  in  that  city  (A.D.  2G1),  and  opposed  him  so 
earnestly  as  to  almost  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  a 
hypostatical  independence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Thereupon  the  Sabellians  complained  of  that  bishop  to 
Dionysius  of  Rome,  who  held  a  council  on  the  subject 
in  2G2,  and  controverted  Sabellianism  in  a  special  trea- 
tise, taking  care  also  to  refute  subordinationism  and 
tritheism.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  retracted  his  ut- 
terances on  these  last  points.  Thus  this  feature  of  the 
strife  was  largeh'  allayed  until  tjie  age  of  Arius,  half  a 
century  later. 

Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original  and  ingenious  of 
the  so-called  Jlonarchians.  His  system  is  known  to  us 
only  from  a  few  fragments  imperfectly  preserved  in 
Athanasius  and  other  fathers.  It  has  been  carefully 
discussed,  and  even  partially  revived,  by  Schleiermacher 
in  modern  times  (see  Schaff,  Church  History,  p.  292- 
294).  The  beginnings  of  Sabellianism  are  foinul  in 
Noetus,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  historical 
connection  between  Noetus  and  Sabellius.  The  system 
seems  rather  to  have  sprung  out  of  Judaizing  and  Gnos- 
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tic  tendencies  wliich  were  indigenous  to  Egypt.  Sa- 
bellius  held  the  Jewish  position  of  a  strict  monotheism, 
recognising  only  a  single  divine  substance  and  a  single 
hypostasis,  which  are  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 
Ill  themselves  they  constitute  the  monad.  As  simple 
substance,  the  monad  is  "  tlie  silent  God,"  i.  e.  it  is  in- 
operative and  unproductive.  It  becomes  active  only 
through  revelation  and  development,  which  are  some- 
times conceived  of  as  an  unfolding,  sometimes  as  a 
.speaking.  The  first  form  of  ISabellianism  seems  to  have 
held  merely  to  a  dyad,  to  wit,  God  simple  and  God 
speaking,  that  is,  God  and  the  Logos.  But  this  earlier 
form  soon  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  triad.  Thus 
the  monad  evolves  itself  as  a  triad,  as  three  divine  per- 
sons, but  not  in  the  Nicene  sense.  The  one  divine  sub- 
stance simply  assumes  three  forms  (the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  tJie  Holj'  Ghost)  in  its  threefold  relation  to  the 
world.  This  is  not,  however,  simply  three  appellations, 
but  it  is  three  sitccessii'e  forms  of  manifestation  of  the 
one  divine  substance.  In  illustration  of  this,  Sabellius 
compares  the  Father  to  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  the 
Son  to  its  illuminating  effects,  and  the  Spirit  to  its 
warming  influence,  while  the  sun,  ^)er  se,  would  corre- 
spond to  the  simple  divine  substance.  To  the  first  form 
of  manifestation  (the  Father)  is  attributed  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  in  general  the  whole  pre-Christian 
economy.  Thereupon  ensued  the  second  form,  the  in- 
carnation, in  which  God  accomplished  our  objective  re- 
demption. Thereafter  he  appears  under  a  third  phase, 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification,  which  exerts  its  efhciency 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  As  the  three  manifestations 
are  conceived  of  as  successive,  so,  also,  are  they  but  tem- 
porary and  transitory.  The  divine  substance  does  not 
manifest  itself  simultaneously  in  three  forms,  but  as 
each  new  manifestation  is  made  the  previous  one  ceases ; 
and  when,  finally,  all  three  stages  have  been  passed, 
the  triad  will  again  return  into  the  monad,  and  the  di- 
vine substance  will  again  be  all  and  in  all.  Thus  ap- 
pears the  pantheistic  tendency  of  Sabcllianism  as  a 
whole.  God  is  the  abstract  substance  which  evolves 
itself  into  the  world  of  reality,  traverses  the  stage  of 
finite  life,  and  eventually  retires  within  itself.  The 
"silent"  God  speaks  forth  in  the  universe,  and  then  re- 
turns back  into  silence.  Some  of  the  fathers  traced  the 
doctrine  of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  system.  The  only 
common  element,  however,  is  the  pantheistic  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  divine  nature  immanent  in  the 
world.  Kindred  ideas  are  also  found  in  Pythagorean- 
ism,  in  the  Gospd  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  Psevdo- 
Clementine  Homilies.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  vig- 
orous originality  of  Sabellius.  His  theory  broke  the 
way  for  the  Nicene  Church  doctrine  by  its  full  rejection 
of  subordinationism,  and  by  its  complete  co-ordination 
of  the  three  persons.  He  differs  from  the  orthodox  view 
by  his  denial  of  the  trinity  of  essence  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  threefold  manifestation,  thus  making  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  simply  a  transient  series  of 
phenomena,  which  fulfil  their  mission,  and  then  return 
into  the  abstract  one  divine  substance. 

See  Athanasius,  Contra  Arianos  Oratio,  iii,  4;  De 
Synodis,  e.  vii;  Philastrius,  De  Hai-es.jwst  Christi  Pas- 
sionem,  lib.  xxvi;  Thcodoret,  Hwrct.  Fab.  Compend.  ii, 
9;  Augustine,  De  Ilwres.  lib.  xli ;  Basil,  Epist.  210, 
214;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  iv,  237;  Mosheim,  De  Rebus 
Christian.  sa;c.  Ill,  §  xxxiii ;  Neander,  Church  Hist. 
(Kose's  ed.),  ii,  276;  Jlilman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, ii,  429;  Schleiermacher,  Uther  den  Geyensatz  der 
Sabellianischen  und  athanasianischen  Vorstellung  von  der 
Trinitiit ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  xiii,  214-21G.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Sa'bi  [or  rather  Sabi'e,  as  in  the  earliest  editions 
of  the  A.  v.]  (i:«/3(//,  V.  r.  '^afttiv'^,  given  in  1  Ksdr.  v, 
34  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  from  Jerusalem  ;  apparently  a  false 
Grascism  for  the  Zkbaim  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra 
ii,  57 ;  Xeh.  vii,  59). 

Sabians  (sometimes  confounded  with  Sabceans),  a 


very  ancient  sect,  said  to  be  named  after  SaU,  son  of 
Enoch,  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  relig- 
ion in  its  original  and  purest  form.  Their  creed  com- 
jirehended  the  worship  of  one  God,  the  Governor  and 
Creator  of  all  tilings,  who  was  to  be  addressed  through 
a  mediator,  which  office  was  to  be  performed  by  pure 
and  invisible  spirits.  An  admiration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  an  undue  idea  of  their  influence  over  earth- 
ly objects,  soon  produced  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  in  which  they  conceived  that  the 
mediative  intelligences  resided.  At  first  the  Sabians 
worshijiped  towards  the  planets,  as  the  residences  of  the 
mediating  spirits  between  God  and  man ;  hence  soon 
arose  star-worship.  Then  they  made  images  to  repre- 
sent the  stars,  in  which,  after  consecration,  they  imag- 
ined the  intelligences  came  to  reside;  they  named  the 
images  after  the  planets,  and  hence  arose  idolatrj'  and 
its  corruptions.  They  taught  that  the  sun  and  moon 
were  superior  deities  and  the  stars  inferior  ones;  that 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  punished  for  nine  thousand 
years,  and  then  pardoned.  They  highly  valued  agri- 
culture and  cattle,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  the  latter. 
The  principal  seals  of  Sabianism  were  Ilarran  and  "Ur 
of  the  Chaldees."  Maimonides  says  that  Abraham  was 
originally  a  Siibian,  till  he  was  converted  and  left  Chal- 
d.'ta.  JNIaimonides  also  says  that  it  was  very  prevalent 
in  the  time  of  IMoses.  It  is  to  Sabianism  that  Job  al- 
ludes (xxxi,  2G,  27),  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  sinned, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand" — i.  e.  in  token  of  salutation.  Also  in  different 
parts  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  in  Zeph.  i, 
5;  Jer.  xix,  13,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven  is  mentioned.  The  Sabians  of  later  times, 
when  praying,  turn  towards  the  north  pole ;  pray  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset;  abstain  from  many  kinds  of 
vegetables;  believe  in  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicked, 
after  nine  thousand  years  of  suffering;  keep  three  year- 
ly fasts — one  in  February  of  seven  days,  one  in  March 
of  thirty  days,  and  one  in  December  of  nine  days;  offer 
many  burnt-offerings,  or  holocausts;  adore  the  stars; 
teach  that  mediators  live  in  the  seven  planets,  whom 
they  call  lords  and  gods,  but  the  true  God  they  call , 
Lord  of  lords;  each  planet,  they  teach,  has  his  distinct 
region,  office,  and  objects  of  guardianship;  they  believe 
that  an  intercourse  is  kept  up  between  the  planetary  in- 
telligences and  the  earth,  and  that  their  influence  is 
conveyed  by  talismanic  mystic  seals,  made  with  spells 
and  according  to  astrological  rules.  They  go  on  pil- 
grimage to  Harran,  in  Mesopotamia,  respect  the  temple 
at  Mecca,  and  venerate  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  Enoch,  and 
Sabi ;  and  they  offer  there  a  cock  and  black  calf,  and 
burn  incense  (Sale,  Koran).     See  Tsabiaxs. 

The  name  of  Sabians  is  often  given  by  the  IMoham- 
medans  and  Eastern  Christians  to  a  sect  in  and  about 
Bagdad  and  Bassorah,  whose  proper  appellation  is  Men- 
daites,  or  "Disciples  of  John:"  sometimes  improperly 
called  "  Christians  of  St.  John,"  as  they  have  in  realitj' 
no  pretensions  to  Christianity.  The  name  of  their  found- 
er is  John,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  is  John  the 
Baptist,  as  has  been  supposed  by  their  using  a  kind  of 
baptism.  Their  sacred  books  are  a  ritual,  the  book  of 
John,  and  the  book  of  Adam;  the  latter  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  extremely  mystical  and  obscure.  It  sets 
out  with  the  Gnostic  tenet  of  two  eternal,  self-existent, 
independent  principles.  It  teaches  that  Jesus  is  one  of 
the  seven  planets — viz.  Mercury;  that  he  was  baptized 
in  Jordan  by  John,  but  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  John, 
wherefore  the  good  genius  Anush  delivered  him  up  to 
be  crucified.  These  Sabians  pray  at  the  seventh  hour 
and  at  sunset;  assemble  at  the  place  of  worship  on  the 
first  da}-  of  the  week,  on  which  day  they  baptize  their 
children  ;  they  use  extreme  unction,  decry  celibacy,  for- 
bid the  worship  of  images,  permit  all  kinds  of  meat,  but 
abstain  from  meat  dressed  by  infidels;  sign  their  chil- 
dren with  a  particular  sign,  and  contemn  all  reverence 
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for  the  planets.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolf  mentions  in  his 
Journal  having  met  with  some  of  these  Sabians,  or  ra- 
ther Mendaites,  about  Bassorah;  but  they  evidently 
wished  to  impose  on  him  and  give  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  their  doctrines.  Thej'  atFected  a  great  reverence 
for  Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Word  of  God;  they 
professed  to  require  the  mediation  of  Christ  and  John, 
and  to  believe  that  Christians  woukl  be  saved,  and  to 
expect  the  second  advent,  and  taught  that  sin  was 
washed  awa_v  by  rebaptizing.  Their  remaining  tenets, 
such  as  sealing  their  children,  abstaining  from  meats 
cooked  by  Mohammedans,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  have 
been  before  quoted.     See  Mend^ans. 

Sabin  (or  Sabine),  Elijah  Robinson,  an  early 
American  Methodist  minister,  was  descended  from  an 
old  Puritan  family,  and  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn., 
Sept.  10, 1776.  Although  he  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  eight  years  of  age,  he  acquired  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion by  night  study  on  his  fiither's  farm.  He  was  early 
converted  under  Calvinistic  inlluence,  but  soon  joined 
the  Methodists,  and  began  to  preach  in  Vermont  in  1798. 
The  next  year  he  was  received  into  what  was  then  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  sent  to  Needham,  Mass.  His 
labors  on  the  Landaff  Circuit,  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
was  his  next  appointment,  were  so  severe  as  to  impair 
his  health,  and  he  retired  as  supernumerary  for  two 
years,  during  which  he  married.  He  resumed  his  min- 
istry in  1805  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  district, 
and  afterwards  presiding  elder  on  the  New  London  dis- 
trict, enduring  many  hardships  and  persecutions  in  the 
work.  He  next  served  on  the  Needham  Circuit,  and 
finally  in  Boston.  In  1811,  his  health  failing,  he  located 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Penobscot,  where  he  endured 
the  horrors  of  the  ensuing  war,  being  in  1814  temporari- 
ly compelled  to  escape  to  Landaff.  In  1817  he  visited 
the  South,  and  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  4,  1818.  He 
was  a  man  of  tine  figure  and  commanding  address,  and 
at  one  time  was  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Massachusetts.  He  published  several  small 
works:  The  Road  to  Happiness: — Charles  Observator : 
—several  occasional  Sermons  and  Tracts: — and  began 
the  collection  of  materials  for  a  History-  of  Maine.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  30G  sq. 

Sabina,  PorPvEA,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Nero.  Her  father  was  T.  Ollius,  who  per- 
ished at  the  fall  of  his  patron  Sejanus,  and  her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Poppajus  Sabinus,  whose  name  she  as- 
sumed. Poppaja  had  been  originally  married  to  Rufius 
Crispinus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son;  but  she  afterwards 
became  the  mistress  of  Otho,  a  boon  companion  of  Nero, 
by  whose  means  she  hoped  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
emperor.  Obtaining  a  divorce  from  Rutins,  slie  married 
Otho.  Her  husband's  lavish  praise  of  her  charms  made 
the  emperor  anxious  to  see  her.  Her  conduct  had  the 
desired  effect.  Nero  removed  Otho  out  of  the  way  by 
sending  him  to  govern  Lusitania,  A.D.  58.  Popprea 
now  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  but  was 
anxious  to  be  his  wife.  As  long,  however,  as  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  was  alive,  she  could  scarcely  hope 
to  obtain  this  honor.  Through  her  influence  Nero  was 
induced  to  put  his  mother  to  deatli,  in  A.D.  59,  and  in 
A.D.  62  he  put  away  Octavia,  on  the  plea  of  barrenness, 
and  married  Poppaia  a  few  days  afterwards.  Not  feel- 
ing secure  as  long  as  Octavia  was  alive,  she  worked 
upon  the  fears  and  passions  of  her  husband  until  she 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  put  the  unhappy  girl  to  death  in 
tlic  course  of  tlie  same  year.  Popptea  was  killed  by  a 
kick  from  her  husband  in  a  tit  of  passion  (A.D.  (55). 
Her  body  was  not  burned,  according  to  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, but  embalmed,  and  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Julii.  She  received  the  honor  of  a  public  fune- 
ral, and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Nero 
himself.  The  onlj'  class  in  the  empire  who  regretted 
her  may  have  been  the  Jews,  whose  cause  she  had  de- 
fended (Josephus,  Life,  %o;  A  nt.  xx,  8, 11).  See  Smith, 
Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biofj.  iii,  G8G. 

Sabina,  Saint  and  Martyr,  was  a  pious  and  noble 
widow  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Sera- 
pia,  a  virgin  of  Antioch  who  lived  in  her  house  (in 
what  station  is  not  known).  Serapia  was  required  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  refused ;  and  when  the  presid- 
ing judge  commanded  her  to  offer  to  Christ  instead,  she 
replied,  "I  sacrifice  to  him  continually,  and  pray  to  liim 
day  and  night."  To  the  inquiry,  "AVhere  is  the  tem- 
ple of  your  Christ,  and  what  sacrifices  do  you  offer?" 
she  responded,  "  I  offer  myself  in  chastity  and  purity, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  others  to  the  same  course ;  for 
it  is  written,  'Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.'" 
Thereupon  the  judge  delivered  her  up  to  two  Egyptians 
that  they  might  violate  her  chastity;  but  they  were 
smitten  by  divine  power  with  blindness  and  terror,  and 
were  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  This  result 
was  attributed  to  the  magical  arts  of  Serapia,  and  she 
was  subjected  to  various  tortures,  and  finally  beheaded. 
Sabina  had  the  remains  of  her  sainted  teacher  interred 
in  her  own  tomb,  and  was  soon  called  to  suffer  a  similar 
fate.  She  endured  joyfully  for  Christ,  and  was  laid  by 
the  side  of  her  companion.  'The  year  of  their  martyr- 
dom was  about  A.D.  125,  as  both  Tillemont  and  the 
Bollandists  assume;  the  place,  according  to  Tillemont, 
some  town  in  Li^mbria,  but  according  to  the  Bollandists, 
the  city  of  Rome.  Roman  Catholic  scholars  are  not 
agreed  respecting  the  character  of  such  ancient  "Acts" 
of  this  saint  as  still  exist ;  some,  like  Baronius,  regard- 
ing them  as  "  sincerissima,"  while  others,  like  Tillemont 
{Monum.  vol.  ii),  acknowledge  them  to  be  ancient,  but 
doubt  whether  their  antiquity  reaches  back  to  the  time 
when  these  martyrs  suffered,  and  also  whether  interpo- 
lations have  not  been  added.  The  Bollandists  decide, 
"  nobis  non  videntur  fide  indigna,  etiamsi  non  careant 
omni  n.-evo"  (see  the  Bollandists,  in  Act.  SS.  MM.  Se- 
rapia et  Sabince  ad  29  Augusti).  The  relics  of  the  two 
confessors  were  transferred  in  A.D.  430  to  a  new  church 
erected  in  their  honor  at  Rome.  —  Wctzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Sabiuian.     See  Sabinianus. 

Sabinianus,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Volterra,  and 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  deafch  of  Gregory 
I,  or  the  Great,  Sept.  13,  A.D.  G04.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the  usurper 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  him- 
self avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and  to  have  there- 
by incurred  the  popular  hatred.  Sabinianus  died  in 
about  eighteen  months  after  his  election  (Feb.  22,  A.D. 
GOG),  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one 
year,  by  Boniface  III,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  wlio  was 
acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople 
as  primate  of  the  whole  Church.     See  Hoefer,  s.  v. 

Sabotiers,  a  name  given  to  the  Waldenses,  from 
the  sabots  (sandals)  worn  by  the  French  peasantrj'. 
The  sabots  of  the  Waldenses  were,  however,  distin- 
guished by  a  painted  cross — insubbatati  —  or  else  by 
sandals  tied  crosswise.  They  are  described  in  an  epis- 
tle of  Innocent  III  as  '"calciamenta  desuper  apcrta"  (In- 
nocent, Ep.  XV,  137) ;  and  other  writers  speak  of  the 
Waldenses  as  wearing  sandals,  after  the  custom  of  the 
apostles,  and  as  walking  with  naked  feet.  Ebrard 
speaks  of  them  eontemptuously  as  assuming  this  name 
themselves:  "Xabatenses  a  xabata  potius,  quam  Chri- 
stiani  a  Christo,  se  volunt  appellari."  The  custom  was 
doubtless  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  voluntary  poverty 
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of  the  apostles,  and  in  accordance  with  the  names  "Pan- 
peres  de  Lugduno"  and  "  De  Lombardia,"  which  they  as- 
sumed (Kbrard,  Contr.  Waldens.  in  Bibl.  Luijd.  [1572], 
xxiv).— Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sab'ta  (Ileb.  Sabta',  XP^D,  of  unknown  etymolo- 
gy ;  Sept.  S«/3o^a  v.  r.  Sa/iara,  1  Chron.  i,  9 ;  in  Gen. 
X,  7  the  lleb.  [in  most  MSS.]  is  Sabtdh',  nPlZD ;  Sept. 
l'«/3((^«  ;  Eng.  Vers.  "  Sabtah"),  the  third  named  of  the 
five  sons  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  B.C.  cir.  247o.  His 
descendants  appear  to  have  given  name  to  a  region  of 
the  Cushites  (Gen.  x,  7;  1  Chron.  i,  9).     See  Cusii, 

In  accordance  with  the  identitications  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Cusliites  in  the  art.  Akabia  and  else- 
where, Sabtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia.     Tliere  seem  to  be  no  traces  in  Arabic 
writers;  but  the  statements  of  I'liny  (vi,  32,  §  155;  xii, 
32),  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  p.  411),  and  Anon.  PeripL  (27),  re- 
specting Sdhbathu,  Sabotu,  or  Subotale,  metropolis  of 
the  Atramitaj  (probably  the   Chatramotitaj),  seem  to 
point  to  a  trace  of  the  tribe  which  descended  from  Sab- 
la,  always  supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not 
a  corruption  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or 
Sheba.     See  Sheba.     It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  the  indications  afforded  by  the  Greek  and 
Komau  writers  of  Arabian  geography  require  very  cau- 
tious handling,  presenting,  as  they  do,  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions and  transparent  travellers'  tales  respecting 
the   unknown  regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia 
Thurifera,  etc.     Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  long.  77^, 
lat.  IG^  30'.     It  was  an  important  city,  containing  no 
less  than  sixty  temples  (Pliny,  N,  II.  vi,  23,  32) ;   it 
was  also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
Eleazus  (comp.  Anon.  PeripL  ap.  jMuUer,  Geof/.  Min. 
p.  278,  279),  supposed  by  Fresnel  to  be  identical  with 
'•Ascharides,"  or  "Alascharissoun"  in  Arabic  {Journ. 
Asiat.  Nouv.  Serie,  x,  191).     Winer  thinks  the  identifi- 
cation of  Sabta  with  Sabbatha,  etc..  to  be  probable; 
and  it  is  accepted  by  Bunsen  (^Bibdwerk,  Gen.  x,  and 
Atlas).     It  certainly  occupies  a  position  in  which  we 
should  expect  to  tind  traces  of  Sabta,  where  are  traces 
of  Cushitic  tribes  in  very  early  times,  on  their  way,  as 
we  hold,  from  their  earlier  colonies  in  Ethiopia  to  the 
Euphrates.     Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia, 
'•  has  no  doubt  that  Sabta  should  be  compared  with 
2o/3rtr,  2a/3a,  "EajSai  (see  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  770,  ed.  Ca- 
saub. ;  Ptolemy,  iv,  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  which   the   Ptolemies   hunted   elephants. 
Among  the  ancient  translators,  Pseudo- Jonathan  saw 
the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  '^XT^D,  for  which  read 
''XlwQ,  i.  e.  the  Senibrilce,  whom  Strabo  (/.  c.  p.  78G) 
places  in  the  same  region.     Josephus  (.1?!^  i,  G,  1)  un- 
derstands it  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Astabora"  ((Jese- 
nius,  ed.  Tregelles,  s.  v.).     Here  the  etymology  of  Sab- 
ta is  compared  plausibly  with  Sn/jfir ;  but  when  prob- 
ability is  against  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
is  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Sabat  and  its  variations  (Sabax,  Sabai)  may  be  related 
to  iSeba,  which  certainly  was  in  Ethiopia.    On  the  Rab- 
binical authorities  wliich  he  quotes  we  place  no  value. 
It  onlj'  remains  to  add  that  Michaelis  (Supjil.  p.  1712) 
removes  Sabta  to  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in 
Arabic  Sebtah  (comp.  Manisid,  s.  v.) ;  and  that  Bochart 
{Phale(j,  i,  114,  115,  252  sq.),  while  he  mentions  Sabba- 
tha, prefers  to  place  Sabta  near  tlie  western  shore  of 
the  Persian  (Jidf,  with  the  Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf. — Smith. 
Sab'tali  (Gen.  x,  7).     See  Sabta. 
Sab'techa   (Heb.  Sabteka',   NZPHO,   etymology 
unknown ;   Sept.  in  Gen.  ^afia^ccKu  v.  r.  2o/3f(/ca3«  ; 
in  Chron.  A.  V.  '•  Sabtechah ;"  ^ifitBaxd  v-  r.  EtKci^a), 
the  last  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham. 
B.C.  cir.  2475.     His  descendants  seem  to  have  given 
name  to  a  people  in  Ethiopia  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9). 
See  Cusii,    "  Their  settlements  would  probably  be  near 


the  Persian  Gulf,  where  are  those  of  Raamah,  the  next 
before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites.  See  Deuan  ; 
Raamah;  Siikba.  He  has  not  been  identified  with 
anj'  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satisfactorily  with  any 
name  given  by  classical  writers.  Bochart  (who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bunsen,  Jxibelwerl;  Gen.  x,  and  Atlas)  argues 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  Carmania,  on  the  Persian 
shore  of  the  gulf,  comparing  Sabtechah  with  the  city 
of  Samijdace  of  Steph.  Byz.  (YafxiSc'tKi]  or  'EafivKaSri  of 
Ptolemy,  vi,  8,  7).  This  etymology  appears  to  be  very 
far-fetched.  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  y3G)  merely  says  that 
Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a  district  of  Ethio- 
pia, and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan 
(^X53T,  Zinffitaniy  (Smith).  In  confirmation  of  this 
latter  view  the  name  Sabatoh  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  (Kosellini,  Jlonuin.  ii,  198). 

Sab'techali  (Gen.  x,  7).     See  Sabteciia. 

Sabureaiis,  a  class  of  doctors  among  the  modern 
Jews,  who  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  by 
their  doubts  and  conjectures.  They  were  sometimes 
termed  Opinionists.  It  is  said  that  rabbi  Josi  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  about  twenty-four  years  before  the 
Talmud  was  finished.  He  had  some  celebrated  succes- 
sors who  became  heads  of  the  academies  of  Sora  and 
Pumdebitha.  But  as  these  two  famous  academies  were 
shut  up  Uy  order  of  the  king  of  Persia,  the  sect  of  the 
Sabureans  became  extinct  about  seventy-four  years  af- 
ter its  establishment.  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V. 

Saceea,  a  festival  observed  by  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Babylonians  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Sa«e,  a  people  of  Scythia.  It  lasted  five 
days,  and  resembled  in  its  mode  of  observance  the  Ro- 
man saturnalia  (q.  v.).  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Wui-ld, 
a.  V. 

Sa'car  (Heb.  Sacar',  "I3'i?,  hire,  as  often;  Sept. 
2ax;«p  V.  r.  'A^np,  and  2«xt"P  i'^  1  Chron.  xxvi,  4), 
the  name  of  two  Israelites. 

1.  The  father  of  Abiam,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  ; 
he  is  called  a  Hararite  (1  Chron.  xi,  35),  and  is  the 
same  man  called  Siiaijaii  (q.  v.)  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  33. 
B.C.  ante  1020.     See  Uavip. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Obed-Edom 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  4).     B.C.  cir.  1012. 

Sacchi,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1598.  From  his  lather,  a  mediocre  artist,  he 
received  his  first  ideas  of  art,  and  by  studying  the  works 
of  Albani  he  became  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Ro- 
man school.  His  works  show  great  care  in  execution, 
though  they  have  been  criticised  by  Raphael  Mengs  as 
lacking  in  detail.  In  the  Vatican  are  four  of  his  paint- 
ings, which  are  reproduced  in  jMosaic  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter's.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  the  Miracle  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Noah  and  his  Sons,  and  portraits 
of  Albani  and  of  the  artist  himself.  He  died  in  IGGl. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome. 
— Hoefer,  Xoui:  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sacchini,  Francesco,  an  Italian  historian,  was 
born  in  1570  at  Paciono,  near  Perugia.  In  1G88  he 
joined  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  taught  in  Rome.  He 
was  for  seven  years  the  secretary  of  Vitelleschi,  general 
of  his  order.  His  writings  were  principally  historical, 
as  Ilistoria  Soc.  Jesii  (5  vols.  fol. ;  the  last  three  of 
these  Avere  published  after  his  death).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons,  and  an  Italian  translation 
of  the  life  of  Paulin  de  Nole,  by  Rosweyde.  He  died 
at  Rome  Dec.  IG,  1G25.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 
s.  v. 

Saccophori  (sack-carriers),  a  name  of  a  small 
party  of  professing  penitents  in  the  4th  century,  who 
went  about  always  dressed  in  the  coarse  apparel  which 
their  name  implies.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  sub- 
division of  the  Encratites— those,  namely,  who  thought 
fit  to  make  an  outward  profession  of  their  rule.  St.  Bas^il 
puts  together  the  Encratites,  Saccophori,  and  Apotactics 
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as  an  offshoot  of  the  Marcionites  (Basil,  Can.  Episl.  ii, 
can.  47).  Theodosius  made  a  decree,  which  was  re- 
newed by  Honoruis,  that  some  of  the  iManichreans,  who 
went  bv  the  name  of  Encratitcs,  Sacoophori,  or  Hydro- 
parastat;!?,  shouUl  be  punished  with  death  (Cod.  Theud. 
lib.  xvi,  tit.  5,  "  De  Ilajret."  leg.  ix). 

Both  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manichreans  held  the 
doctrine  of  Two  Principles ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Encratites  are  referred  now  to  one,  now  to  the  other 
of  these  sects.  But  their  true  origin  appears  to  be  from 
the  former.  St.  Basil's  Canon  is  one  relating  to  the  bap- 
tism of  these  sects.— Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  s.  v.  See  En- 
cratites. 

Saccus  {<7aKKoQ),  a  tight  sleeveless  habit  worn  by 
Greek  patriarchs  and  metropolitans. 

Sacellanus,  The  Grand,  an  oiRcer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  title  denotes  '•  head-master  of  the  chapel." 
He  exercises  inspection  over  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
presents  all  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  patriarch  or 
his  deputy,  and  assists  the  patriarch  in  the  performance 
of  several  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
administration  of  his  judicial  functions. — Eadie,  Eccles. 
Cijclop.  s.  V. 

Sacellius  (Gr.  aaictWdpiog),  a  lay  officer  of  the 
early  Church,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer,  as 
l-iByaQ  aaKeWdpioc,  treasurer  of  the  cloisters.  See 
Coleman,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  129. 

Sacellvtm,  a  sacred  enclosure  among  the  ancient 
Eomans,  which  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  and  containing 
an  altar  and  a  statue  of  the  deit}'. 

Sacer,  Gottfried  Wiliielm,  a  German  hymnist, 
was  born  at  Naumberg  July  11,  IGiio,  and  died  Sept.  8, 
1G99.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  in  his  official 
duties  distinguished  himself  by  a  strict  conscientious- 
ness and  the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  very  tine  hymns;  the  greater 
part  he  composed  while  a  student  at  the  Universitj^  of 
Greifswalde.  When  these  hymns  were  collected  and 
published  in  1714,  they  immediately  procured  him  the 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  poet.  Two  of  them  were 
also  translated  into  English  b}"-  Miss  E.  Cox :  Gott 
fdhrt  anf  rje^i  IlimmeK^Iliinvis  from  the  German,  p.  G2), 
"  Lo !  God  to  heaven  ascendeth,"  and  So  huU  ich  obge- 
sier/et  (p.  86),  "  My  race  is  now  completed."  See  Koch, 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  398  sq. ;  Gul. 
Suceri  Memoria,  auetore  Joanne  Arnold  Ballenstedt 
(Helmst.  1745).     (B.  P.) 

Sacerdos  (priest),  a  name  bj^  which  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  frequently  designated  in  early  writings, 
l)ishops  being  occasionally  called  summi  sacerdotes. 
From  the  deacons  performing  only  the  subordinate 
ministerial  duties,  they  were  early  called  sacerdotes  se- 
cundi  eel iertii  ordinis.    See  Colaman,  Chris. Antiq.\>.  111. 

Sacerdotal  Cities,  the  thirteen  cities  set  apart 
by  Joshua  for  the  family  of  Aaron,  which  laj'  in  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin  (Josh,  xxi,  4), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holj^  city.  Their  names  were 
Hebron  (a  free  citj'),  Libnah,  Jattir,  Eshtetnoa,  Holon, 
Debir,  Ain,  Juttah,  Beth-shemesh,  Gibeon,  Geba,  Ana- 
thoth,  and  Almon ;  the  last  four  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  10  S(i.).  After  the  exile,  too,  priests 
dwelt  in  these  cities  (Xch.  vii,  73),  though  many  were 
permanently  settled  in  Jerusalem  itself  (xi,  10  sq.). — 
Winer.     .SeeCirv;  Levi;  Priest. 

Sacerdotal  Consecration  among  the  Israel- 
ites. IViests  and  high-priests  were  consecrated  to 
their  offices  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  in  the  sacred  books  (Exod.  xxix, 
1-37;  Lev.  viii,  1-30  ;  Exod.  xl,  12-15  ;  comp.  Biihr, 
SijmhoUk,  ii,  IGG  sq.).  The  service  consisted  chiefly  of 
two  parts  (comp.  Exod.  xxix,  29). 

1.  The  proper  consecration  consisted  of  washing  the 
whole  body,  investment,  and  anointing  with  the  sacred 
oil.  See  Unguent.  Tlie  latter,  indeed,  in  Exod.  xxix, 
7;  Lev.  viii,  12,  is  mentioned  only  of  the  high-priests; 


but  that  the  common  priests  were  also  anointed  is  clear 
from  Exod.  xl,  15  (comp.  xxviii,41)  ;  and  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  anointing  of  the  high-priest  seems  to  have 
been  simply  that  the  ointment  was  poured  upon  his 
head  (xxix,  7;  Lev.  viii,  lOj,  while  the  common  priests 
were,  perhaps,  simply  touched  with  the  ointment  on  the 
hands,  or,  as  the  rabbins  say,  on  the  brow. 

2.  A  sacrifice  then  followed.  Three  beasts  were  led 
to  the  altar,  and  the  hands  of  the  new-made  priest  were 
laid  upon  them.  First  a  j'oung  bull  was  presented  as  a 
sin-offering,  and  essentially  treated  as  a  sin-offering  of 
the  first  class.  See  Sin-offering.  A  ram  was  slain 
as  a  burnt-offering,  according  to  the  usual  ceremonial ; 
and  finally  the  Ram  of  Consecration.  Blood  from  this 
ram  was  placed  on  the  ear-laps,  on  the  right  thumb,  and 
on  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  sprinkled 
about  the  altar.  The  parts  of  the  body  touched  with 
blood  point  out  the  members  chiefly  used  in  sacerdotal 
service.  (On  the  foot,  comp.  Exod.  xxviii,  35.  See 
Bilhr,  op.  cit.  p.  425.  Comp.  the  five  places  touched  by 
the  Catholics  in  extreme  unction.  Their  priests  at 
consecration  have  only  the  hands  anointed.)  Now  the 
bodies  and  the  clothing  of  the  candidates  were  again 
sprinkled,  this  time  with  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  and  oil.  The  final  ceremony  was  this :  those 
parts  of  the  ram  of  consecration  which  in  the  case  of  a 
thank-oftering  were  raised  and  waved  were  placed, 
with  some  unleavened  bread,  upon  the  hands  of  the 
persons  consecrated,  and  waved,  and  finally  burned 
upon  the  altar,  the  "breast  of  the  wave-offering"  and 
the  "shoulder  of  the  heave-offering"  alone  excepted. 
On  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  ceremony,  see  Con- 
secration Offering. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration,  perhaps  only  the  sac- 
rifices of  it,  was  to  be  repeated  seven  days  (Exod.  xxix, 
35),  and  the  priests  were  forbidden  during  this  time  to 
leave  the  sanctuary.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  this 
minute  ceremonial  was  carried  out  at  the  ordination  of 
all  Jewish  priests.  According  to  the  rabbins,  it  was 
only  necessary  at  the  first  institution  of  the  priesthood, 
and  afterwards  each  common  priest,  on  entering  npon 
his  joffice,  was  only  required  to  present  the  meat-offer- 
ing (Lev.  vi,  12, 14  sq.). — Winer.  See  Consecration; 
Priest. 

Sacerdotal  Order  (designated  in  general  by  the 
Hebrew  word  j'^'iests,  kohanim',  D^SriS,  for  the  ety- 
mology, see  various  views  in  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  ii,  GGl 
sq.).  In  the  patriarchal  age  the  head  of  a  family  was 
its  priest  (Gen.  xxxv,  1  sq.  [see  Jetiiro;  Mei.chize- 
dek])  ;  but  when  the  children  of  Israel  became  a  nation, 
a  special  tribe  of  priests  was  set  apart  by  law  for  them. 
This  arrangement  was  so  far  similar  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians  that  they  too  had  a  separate  caste  or  body 
of  priests,  who  indeed  were  their  first  and  highest  caste 
(Herod,  ii,  1G4;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  73.  On  the  Indian  Brah- 
mins, see  Mciner,  Gesch.  d.  Reliyion,  ii,  541  sq. ;  yet 
comp.  Biihr,  <%/«W«A-,  ii,  32  sq.).  By  its  hereditary 
nature,  the  priesthood  acquired  more  firmness  and  se- 
curity; the  ritual  and  ceremonial  law  was  more  easily 
preserved  and  obeyed;  and  the  higher  culture  which 
such  a  caste  always  secures  obtained  a  more  definite 
and  fixed  centre. 

These  priests  alone  "  drew  near  to  God  "  (Numb,  xvi, 
5;  Exod.  xix,  22;  Ezek.  xHi,  13;  comp.  Numb.xviii,3), 
and  hence  must  alone  attend  to  all  the  services  of  the 
central  sanctuary,  the  penalty  of  death  being  denounced 
against  all  others  who  assumed  such  duties  (Numb,  iii, 
G-10,  38;  xvi,  40).  These  priests,  who  exercised  their 
office,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  Judah  alone 
(1  Kings  xiii,  33 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  13  sq.),  were  confined  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  (Exod.  xxviii,  1),  who  were  Ko- 
hathites  (comp.  Numb,  iv,  2).  Hence  they  are  called 
the  children  of  A  aron  (Lev.  iii,  5,  13  ;  comp.  i,  5  ;  ii,  2)  ; 
although  not  all  the  descendants  of  Aaron  who  were 
legally  qualified  actually  served  as  priests.  Thus 
Bcnaiah,  a  priest's  son  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  held  military 
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office  under  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  18  :  xx,  23  ;  1  Kings  ii, 
35).  Tliey  were  required  to  be  without  physical  de- 
fect, as  became  men  who  must  draw  near  to  God,  and 
mediate  between  him  and  his  people  (Lev.  xxi,  17  sq. ; 
comp.  Mishna,  Bechoroth,  c.  7  ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  5,  7  ; 
see  Tlioluck,  Zicei  Beil.  z.  Br.  a.  d.  IJebr.  p.  81  sq.  On 
the  examination  for  priesthood,  see  Mishna,  M'uhhth, 
V,  4).  They  must  also  be  of  blameless  reputation  (Jo- 
sephus, .l«^iii,  12,  2  ;  Fhilo,  r>/y?.  ii,  225  ;  see  Kichter, 
rhijsiofjn.  Sacerd.  [Jena,  1716]  ii,  4 ;  Kiesling,  Be  Legib. 
Mos.  circa  Sacerdot.  Vitio  Corporis  Lahorunies  [Lips. 
1755]),  -which,  indeed,  was  demanded  among  other  na- 
tions (Potter,  (Jreek  A  ntiq.  i,  292  sq. ;  Adam,  Horn.  A  ntiq. 
i,  529).  On  the  vestals  especially,  see  Aid.  Gell.  i,  12. 
The  requirements  of  the  canon  law  as  to  physical  de- 
fects in  the  clergy  may  be  compared. 

The  law  did  not  fix  any  definite  year  of  the  priest's 
age  in  which  he  should  enter  upon  his  office;  yet  the 
Gemarists  assert  that  none  was  ever  admitted  before  his 
twentieth  j-ear.  Indeed,  this  age  was  required  of  the 
Levites  (q.  v.)  before  serving.  But  since,  at  a  later  day, 
even  the  high-priest  might  be  but  a  youth  (Josephus, 
Ant.  XV,  3,  3),  it  may  be  that  with  priests  of  lower 
grade  no  groat  strictness  was  ever  exercised  in  this  re- 
spect. Lideed  the  Mishna  (Yoma,  i,  7;  comp.  Tamid, 
i,  1)  speaks  of  youths  whose  beard  was  just  beginning 
to  grow  (if  the  gloss  be  right)  as  already  entering  the 
sanctuary  in  the  priestly  office.  At  a  later  day  every 
one  was  required  to  jirove  his  genealogy  (comp.  Mish- 
na, Middoth,  v,  4 ;  Kiddush.  iv,  4  sq.),  which  led  the 
priests  to  set  great  value  on  their  family  records  (comp. 
Ezra  ii,  ()2 ;  Neh.  vii,  G4 ;  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  7),  and  the 
Gemara  refers  to  a  special  course  of  instruction  for  those 
entering  on  this  office  {Kethuboth,  cvi,  1).  The  formal 
consecration  to  the  priesthood  consisted  in  sacrifices, 
with  symbolic  ceremonies,  purifications,  and  investment 
(Exod.  xxix ;  Lev.  viii).  See  Sacerdotal  Consecra- 
tion. 

The  Israelitish  priests,  during  active  service  (and,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  during  their  stay  in  the 
Temple ;  but  see  Josephus,  War,  \,  5,  7 ;  according  to 
the  Mishna,  Tamid,  i,  1,  they  were  merely  prohibited 
from  sleeping  in  their  clothes;  these  w^ere  kept  in  the 
Temple  under  a  special  officer  [Mishna,  Shehul.  v,  1]), 
wore  clothing  of  white  linen  ("13,  &«rf),  as  did  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Ilcrod.  ii,37),  whose  Avhite  linen  gar- 
ments, the  simple  expression  of  purity,  were  known 
through  the  ancient  world  (see  Spencer,  Leg.  Rit.  iii,  5; 
Celsius,  Uierobot.  ii,  290).  Bahr  supposes  the  Israel- 
itish priestly  garments  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
Egj'ptian  (^^ywio/.  ii,89  sq.),but  on  insufficient  grounds 
(comp,  Ilengstenberg,  Mos.  p.  149  sq.).  These  gar- 
ments of  the  Jewish  priests  consisted  of  the  following 
distinct  parts,  which,  however,  are  not  accurately  de- 
scribed (Exod.  xxviii,  40,  42 ;  xxxix,  27  sq. ;  Lev.  vi,  3  ; 
viii,  13):  (1.)  C'^p3^'2,  niihuisim  (Sept.  TrepicTKiXij, 
A.  V.  "linen  breeches"),  which  were  simply  drawers,  a 
covering  for  the  jmdeiula,  extending  from  the  hips  to 
the  thighs  (so  described  by  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,  1 ;  but 
comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  225).  (2.)  WnS,  Icellwneth  (A.  V. 
"  coat"),  a  woven  tunic  for  the  body.  It  is  described  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  7, 1)  as  reaching  to  the  feet  and  fit- 
ting the  bod\-,  with  sleeves  tied  fast  to  the  arms,  and 
girded  to  the  breast  a  little  above  the  elbows.  (3.) 
L213SX,  abnet,  the  "girdle"  used  to  bind  the  tunic.  It 
passed  round  the  body  several  times,  beginning  at  the 
breast,  and  was  then  tied,  and  hung  loosely  down  to 
the  ankles,  save  when  the  priest  was  serving,  when,  for 
convenience,  it  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  It  was 
broad,  loosely  woven,  and  embroidered  (Josephus,  Ant. 
iii,  7,  2).  (4.)  n^'3.1^,  migbadh  (A.  V.  "  bonnet,"  Exod. 
xxviii,  40),  properly  a  cap  or  turban,  not  made  conical, 
but  covering  rather  more  than  half  tlie  head,  and  so 
made  as  to  resemble  a  crown.  It  was  of  heavy  linen,  in 
many  folds,  and  sewed  together,  and  had  a  cover  of  fine 


linen,  which  reached  down  to  the  forehead.  It  was  fitted 
closely  to  the  head  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,  3).  But  Biihr 
has  made  some  well-grounded  objections  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  {Symhul.  ii,  G4  sq.),  and  the  vrigbadk 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  real  cap,  possibly  in  the  form 
of  a  tlower-cuj)  (comp.  especially  the  extracts  from  Schil- 
te  Ilaggibbor.  in  Hebrew  and  German, in  L^golini  T/iesanr. 
vol.  xiii,  and  Braun,  Be  Veslitn  Sacerdot.  [Amst.  1701]), 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  (he  forms  of 
these  articles  of  clotliing  to  have  been  imitated  from 
Egyptian  models.  The  Israelitish  priests  seem  not  to 
have  worn  shoes :  no  mention,  at  least,  is  made  of  them ; 
and  the  belief  prevailed  that  on  a  holy  place  one  should 
tread  only  with  bare  feet  (Exod.  iii,  5;  Josh,  v,  15). 
See  Shoe.  The  Egyptian  priests  performed  their  ser- 
vice barefoot  (Sil.  Ital.  iii,  28;  for  other  similar  exam- 
ples, see  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  790  sq. ;  Walch,  Be  Vet. 
Kelig.  dvvKoSrjaltf  [Jena,  175G],  p.  12  sq. ;  Baldwin,  Be 
Calceo  Antiq.  c.  23),  though  Herodotus  ascribes  to  them 
sandals  of  papyrus  (ii,  37).  The  Eabbins  assure  us 
expressly  that  the  priests  wore  no  shoes  (Bartenora, 
Ad  Cod.  Shekal.  v,  1 ;  ]\Iaimonides,  Chele  BammikxI.  v, 
14;  comp,  Thcodoret,  Ad  Exod.  iii,  qu.  7;  Jlishna, 
Beruchoth,  ix,  5),  and  refer  in  part  to  this  cause  the  fre- 
quency of  diseases  of  the  bowels  among  the  priests, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  a  special  physician 
at  the  Temple  skilled  in  those  diseases  (comp.  Braun, 
Vestit.  Sacerd.  i,  3,  33  sq. :  Kail,  Be  Morbis  Sacerdot. 
V.  T.  ex  Ministerii  eor.  Condit.  Oriundis  [Ilafu,  1745]). 
The  priests  appear  to  have  been  divided  by  David 
into  twentj'-four  classes  for  the  daih-  service  (1  Chron, 
xxiv,  3  sq. ;  comp.  2  Chron.  viii,  14;  xxxv,  4  sq.;  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  vii,  14,  7),  each  of  which  had  its  president 
or  ruler  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  14;  Ezra  x,  5;  Neh.  xii,  7: 
he  is  called  apxitptvQ  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7,  8;  Life, 
V,  38,  39 ;  and  in  the  New  Test.,  Matt,  ii,  4 ;  xvi,  21 ; 
Luke  xxii,  52),  and  performed  the  service  for  one  week, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi,  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
4;  comp.  Luke  i,  5;  Josephus,  .4 /)zo?!,  ii,  7  sq.)  ;  dividing 
itself  further  into  six  sections,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  the  whole  number  acting  on  the  Sabbath.  These 
twenty-four  classes  still  existed  in  the  period  after  the 
exile  (Josephus,  TAfe,  p.  1;  Apion,  ii,  7;  comp.  1  Mace, 
ii,  1),  and  the  Talmud  asserts  (Lightfoot,  Bor.  Btb.  p. 
708  sq.)  that  the  four  priestly  families  wliich  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezra  ii,  36  sq.)  were  immediately  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts  by  the  prophets  (comp.  Sonntag, 
Be  Sacerd.  V.  T.  Ephem.  [Altorf,  1G91]  ;  Mains,  Be 
Ephem.  Sacerd.  in  his  Exercit.  i,  20),  Herzfeld,  how- 
ever, considers  the  account  of  the  original  division  into 
classes  as  a  fable  of  the  chronicler,  jet  without  reason 
{Gesch.des  Volkes  Israel,  i,  392  sq.).  The  several  duties, 
as  they  returned  in  order,  were  distributed  by  lot  (Luke 
i,  9;  Mishna,  Yoma,  ii,  3  sq. ;  and  Tumid;  see  Light- 
foot,  Ilor.  Heb.  p.  714  sq.),  and  there  was  a  special  offi- 
cer at  the  Temple  to  preside  over  this  distribution 
(Mishna,  ShelcaL  v,  1).  The  office  of  priest,  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  Levite,  consisted  in  "coming  nigh"  to 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  to  the  altar  (Numb, 
xviii,3) ;  and  included  the  following  special  duties:  (1,) 
In  the  Temple  itself,  the  kindling  of  the  incense  (q.  v,) 
morning  and  evening  (Luke  i,  10)  ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
lamps  in  the  "golden  candlestick"  and  filling  them  with 
oil ;  the  weekly  renewal  of  the  shew-bread,  (2.)  In  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  the  feeding  of  the  continual  fire 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi,  5),  and  daily  re- 
moval of  the  ashes  from  it  {Yoma,  ii,  8,  iii,  1 ;  Tumid, 
i,  2,  4) ;  all  the  exclusively  priestly  services  in  sacrific- 
ing, sprinkling  the  lilood  (Lev.  i,  5,  11;  iii,  2,  13;  iv, 
25 ;  2  Chron.  xxx,  17,  etc.) ;  waving  the  wave-pieces 
(Lev.  xiv,  24;  xxiii,  11,  20);  presenting  the  sacrifices 
and  gifts  upon  the  altar,  and  burning  those  which  were 
to  be  burueil  (ii,  2,  8,  IG;  iii,  11,  IG;  iv,  2G  [see  Sacri- 
fice]) ;  then  the  sacred  ceremonies  at  the  cleansing  of 
the  Nazarite,  on  the  final  release  from  his  vow  (Numb, 
vi),  and  at  the  ordeal  of  a  woman  suspected  of 
adulter}'   (ver.  12  sq.),  and  the  blowing  of  the  metal 
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trumpets  at  set  times  (Numb,  x,  8  sq. ;  2  Chron.  v,  12; 
vii,  0;  xxix,  20;  Neh.  xii,  41;  Mishna,  Succci,  v,  5; 
.!  lach,  ii,  o).  To  these  were  added  the  examination  of 
the  unclean,  especially  of  lepers  and  their  cleansing  (Lev. 
xiii,  14  ;  conip.  Deut.  xxiv,  8  ;  Matt,  viii,  4 ;  Luke  xvii, 
14  [see  Pi  r.iFicATiox]),  the  estimation  of  vows  (Lev. 
xxvii),  and  the  nightly  watch  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
(Mishna,  Middoth,  i,  1).  How  these  were  related  to 
the  priests  who  kept  the  threshold  (2  Kings  xii,  9; 
XXV,  8;  Jer.  lii,  23)  is  imcertain.  See  Thkeshold. 
The  overseer  of  the  regular  watch  of  the  priests  is  men- 
tioned {Middoth,  i,  2) ;  perhaps  the  same  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Temple,  aTparijyi'Q  ^ou  ttpoi'  (Acts  iv,  1;  v, 
24 ;  comp.  Deyling,  Ohserv.  iii,  302  sq.).  But  who,  then, 
are  the  captains  of  the  Temple,  aTparijyoi,  in  the  plural 
(Luke  xxii,  52)  ?  Perhaps  under-officers  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  Temple-watch  (comp.  Mishna,  SheLul.  v,  1,  2).  See 
Tkmple. 

The  priests  were  also  required  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  law,  and  in  certain  cases  to  give  judicial  answers 
(Deut.  xvii,  8  sq. ;  xix,  17;  xxi,  5;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xvii,  8  sq.).  King  Jehoshaphat  even  established  a 
high  tribunal,  consisting  of  priests  and  Levites,  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xix,  8;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  21; 
Diod.  Sic.  Kcl.  xl,  1).  On  the  services  of  priests  in  ar- 
mies, see  Wau. 

The  priests  were  required  to  perform  all  their  offices 
in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity  (Josephus,  Wai;  v,  5,  G), 
which  led  to  their  oft-repeated  washings,  especially  be- 
fore each  performance  of  official  duty  (Exod.  xxx,  19 
sq. ;  Tumid,  i,  2,  4;  ii,  1),  for  which  purpose  vessels  of 
water  for  bathing  were  kept  in  the  court  of  the  sanctu- 
arv.  (On  the  duties  of  priests  when  rendered  unclean, 
see  the  Mishna,  Middoth,  ii,  5.)  They  were  not  per- 
mitted, while  engaged  in  official  service,  to  take  wine  or 
any  other  intoxicating  drink  (Lev.  x,  9  sq. ;  Ezek.  xliv, 
21 ;  Josephus,  ^?i/.  iii,  12,  5;  \Var,v,b,l).  According 
to  Kabbinical  regulations,  those  who  had  the  daily  min- 
istration must  entirely  abstain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
weekly  division  might  drink  wine  only  at  night,  be- 
cause during  the  day  thej'  were  liable  to  be  called  on 
for  aid  (^Mishna,  Taanith,  ii,  7;  comp.  Josephus, -.4 ^;/oh, 
i,  22,  p.  457  ed.  Haverc),  All  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow,  as  rending  the  clothes,  wounding  the 
body,  shaving  the  head,  etc.,  were  forbidden  them  (Lev. 
x,  6  sq.;  xxi,  5  [see  Mourning]),  and  they  were  to 
avoid  with  care  the  touch  of  a  corpse  (Lev.  xxi,  1  sq. ; 
Ezek.  xliv,  25  sq. ;  Piihr,  Symbol,  ii,  182  sq.).  With 
these  restrictions  may  be  compared  those  enjoined  on 
i\\&  flamen  dialis  among  the  liomans  (Aul.  Gell.  x,  15). 
They  were  required  in  marrying,  too,  to  have  regard  to 
priestly  dignity ;  though  not  compelled  to  celibacy,  as 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  80),  they  could  only 
marry  virgins  or  widows  of  character  (never  divorced 
women.  Mishna,  Sola,  viii,  3),  and  of  Israelitish  descent 
(Lev.  xxi,  7  ;  Ezek.  xliv,  22  ;  comp.  Ezra  x,  18),  though 
no  limit  was  enjoined  as  to  the  particular  tribe;  and  in 
a  later  age  even  the  Israelitish  descent  needed  not  to 
be  direct  (Mishna,  Biccur.  i,  8).  Yet  intermarriage  with 
the  families  of  priests  was  especially  sought  (Luke  i,  5; 
comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  7;  Miinch,  Be  Mutrim.  Sa- 
cerd.  V.  T.  c.  Filiah.  Sacerd.  [Nuremb.  1747]).  The  law 
even  extended  its  special  care  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  (laughters  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxi,  9 ;  comp.  xxii, 
12;  Mishna,  Terinnoth,vu,2). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  priests  en- 
joyed tlie  peculiar  reverence  of  the  people  (comp.  Jer. 
xviii,  18;  Sirach  vii,  31  sq.;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  21), 
although  tlioir  want  of  piety,  and  even  their  immorality, 
often  called  for  severe  rebid<es  from  the  prophets  (Jer. 
V,  31  :  vi,  13;  xxiii,  11 ;  Lam.  iv,  13;  I':zek.  xxii,  20; 
Hos.  vi,  9;  Jlic.  iii,  11 ;  Zcph.  iii,  4;  IMal.  ii).  A  num- 
ber of  cities  (thirteen)  were  set  apart  for  tlie  residences 
of  the  priests,  as  also  for  the  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  4,  10 
sq.),  which  lay  near  together  in  the  viciiuty  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  IJcnjamin 
[see  Sacekdotai.  Cities],  and  between  which  and  Je- 


rusalem they  made  their  journeys  on  official  duty  (comp. 
Luke  X,  31.  (On  the  station  or  reserve  body  of  priests 
in  Jericho,  see  Lightfoot,  IJor.  Heb.  p.  89,  709.)  In  the 
Holy  City,  the  priests  inhabited  chambers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi,  10  sq.). 

The  priesthood  was  supported  (comp.  Nimib.  xviii ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  4,  4)  by  the  assigned  portions  of  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  3,  10 ;  v,  13  ;  vi,  9, 13  ;  vii,  0,  9, 14,  32, 
34;  X,  12sq. ;  Numb,  vi,  20;  Dent,  xviii,  3),  as  in  Egypt 
(see  Herod,  ii,  37 ;  and  see  Sacrifice  ;  comp.  also  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Pint.  1180).  This  sacred  portion  was  dis- 
tributed also  to  those  of  priestlv  descent  who  were  in- 
firm, or  for  other  reasons  not  called  into  service  (Lev. 
xxi,  22;  Josephus,  War,\,  5,7;  see  Hettinger,  ^4 ^jofo/;. 
p)ro  Benigna  Lege,  Lev.  xxii  [Frankf.  1738] ;  Cremer, 
in  the  Miscell.  Gronin;/.  ii,  294  sq. ;  Deyling,  Obseriw, 
70  sq.).  First-fruits,  heave-oiferings  (Numb,  xxxi,  29), 
tithes  (q.  v.).the  shew-bread,  when  removed  (Lev.  xxiv, 
9;  Matt,  xii,  4;  comp.  Si/cca,  v,  8),  the  tines  fur  Levit- 
ical  transgressions  (Numb,  v,  6  sq.),  the  redemption 
price  of  the  tirst-born  (xviii,  15  sq.),  and  the  subjects  of 
vows,  or  the  price  of  their  redemption  (Lev.  xxvii; 
Numb,  xviii,  14 ;  see  in  general  Philo,  Be  Prceviiis  Sa- 
cerd.  in  vol.  ii  of  Mangey's  Ausg.  p.  232  sq.),  were  also 
perquisites;  some  of  which  were  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  priests  themselves,  and  only  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  the  pieces  of  the  trespass -offering 
(Lev.  vi,  19  sq.)  and  the  shew-bread  (xxiv,  9);  others 
only  within  the  Holy  City;  while  the  tithes,  heave- 
offerings,  etc.,  were  eaten  in  the  sacerdotal  cities,  and 
by  the  entire  families  of  the  priests. 

In  addition  to  their  receipts,  the  priests  were  free 
from  taxes  and  from  military  service ;  and  the  freedom 
from  taxation  was  granted  them  even  in  the  period  af- 
ter the  exile,  and  by  the  foreign  rulers  of  Palestine 
(Ezra  vii,  24;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  3,  3).  In  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  Jewisli  state  the  rapacity  of  the  high-priests 
reduced  the  common  priests  even  to  want  (Josephus,  .4?!/. 
XX,  9,  2 ;  comp.  8,  8).  As  the  priests  and  Levites  formed 
one  thirteentli  of  the  whole  population,  the  siqiport  of 
this  class  was  no  small  burden  on  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  nation;  yet  the  constant  increase  of  the  Le- 
vitical  families  caused  such  division  of  the  revenues 
that  the  incotne  of  a  Levite  could  never  have  been  very 
great.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  (1)  that  the  tithes  and  tirst-fruits,  on  a  soil  so 
fruitful,  and  with  property  secured  by  law,  could  never 
be  very  burdensome;  (2)  that  the  other  gifts,  pieces 
from  the  sacrifices,  vows,  etc.,  depended  in  great  part  on 
the  free  choice  of  worshippers ;  (3)  that,  apart  from  the 
priests  and  a  few  officers  of  government,  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  producers,  and,  during  the  early  period  at  least, 
the  body  of  consumers  was  not  increased  by  a  standing 
army  or  a  learned  class;  (4)  that  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  the  Levites  themselves  did  not  increase  the 
tithes,  which  were  a  fixed  ]Krcentage  of  the  produce. 
The  true  view  is  that  one  thirteenth  of  all  the  land 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and,  as  this 
share  was  abandoned  to  the  other  tribes,  their  revenues 
were  not  payments  for  their  sacerdotal  services,  but  in- 
terest or  rent  for  their  land. 

Thus,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Komans,  the  priestly  order  continued  as  a 
hereditary  and  honored  body  (contrasted  with  the  laity 
in  the  Talmud,  Tenim.  v,  4),  directing  and  expressing 
the  religious  views  of  the  people  by  symbolic  usages, 
and  when  their  relations  to  Jehovah  were  disturbed  hv 
sin,  restoring  them  by  expiatorj'  sacrifices.  It  was  a 
kind  of  nobility  (Josephus,  Life,  sec.  i).  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  their  natural  position 
in  the  nation  that  at  an  early  period  the  priests  liad  an 
active  share  in  the  government  as  political  counsellors 
(Numb,  xxvii,  2, 19;  xxxi,  12  sq.,  20;  xxxii,  2  ;  Deut. 
xxvii,  9 ;  Josh,  xvii,  4).  Under  the  kings,  they  some- 
times mediated  between  the  prince  and  the  i)eople  (2 
Sam.  xix,  11),  or  were  prized  as  counsellors  at  court  (1 
Kings  i,  7  sq.,  39;  iv,  4;  2  Sam.  viii,  17);  but  later, 
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when  the  corruption  of  the  people  and  the  State  became 
obvious,  they  allied  themselves  with  kings  and  princes 
for  the  suppression  of  the  bold  speaking  of  the  prophets 
(Jer.  XX,  1  sq.,  xxvi,  7  sq.),  for  their  love  of  form  and 
ritual  would  naturally  endanger  the  spirit  of  faith  within 
them,  and  place  them  in  opposition  to  the  prophets. 
See  Seer. 

The  rule  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Palestine  does  not 
seem  to  have  begun  with  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
there.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  there  were  family 
priests  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  household  (Judg. 
xvii,  5  sq. ;  xviii,  3,  27,  30).  Those  wlio  were  not  Le- 
rites,  or  at  least  not  priests,  offered  on  altars  which  they 
had  themselves  built  (.Judg.  vi,  2G;  xiii,  19;  1  Sam.  vii, 
9;  xvi.  b\  but  Judg.  vi,  18  does  not  belong  here;  see 
Rosenmitller,  adloc. ;  so  in  1  Sam.  vi,  14,  as  in  2  Sam.  vi, 
17,  though  priests  are  not  expressly  named) ;  and  in 
Shiloh,  near  the  sanctuary,  where  a  family  <if  priests 
performed  service,  the  people  visited  high-places  and 
altars  long  before  consecrated.  See  Sacrifice.  Even 
under  David,  it  would  seem  that  the  Levitical  priests 
were  not  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  sanctuary,  for 
David's  sons  were  priests  (2  Sara,  viii,  18).  It  is  true 
that  the  word  C^jflS,  kohinim,  is  here  often  rendered 
2)rivy-councillors,  or,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "princes;"  and  so 
in  other  places  where  the  priests  are  named  with  the 
people  of  the  court,  but  without  philological  grounds 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  ii,  6()3  sq.).  An  exclusive  priest- 
hood, as  a  distinct  caste,  was  confirmed  by  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  and  their  influence  may  have  been  in- 
creased by  being  concentrated  within  the  little  king- 
dom of  Jiidah.  According  to  2  Chron.  xi,  18  (comp.  1 
Kings  xii,  31;  xiii,  33)  the  priests  and  Levites  left  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  under  its  first  king,  and  gathered  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (but  comp.  2  Kings  xvii,  27  sq.). 

See,  in  general,  Philo,  in  the  first  book,  Be  Monar- 
chia.  p.  225  sq. ;  Saubert,  I)e  Sucerclot.  Hehr.  in  his  Op. 
Posth.  p.  283  sq.,  and  De  Sacrif.  Vet.  p.  637  sq. ;  also  in 
Ugolini  Thesaur.  vol.  xii ;  Krumbholz,  Sacerdot.  Ilehr. 
and  Ugolini  Sacerdot.  Hehr.  in  Thesaur.  vol.  xiii ;  Carp- 
zov,  Appar.  p.  89  sq. ;  Reland,  Ant.  Sac,  ii,  4  sq. — Wi- 
ner.    See  Priest. 

Sacheverell,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  English 
divine,  son  of  .loshua,  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Marlborough,  was  born  about  1672.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and 
appears  to  have  been  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  col- 
lege tutor.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  of  B.D. 
in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.  The  first  living  he  held 
was  at  Cannock,  in  Staffordshire,  but  in  1705  he  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  It  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous 
sermons  —  the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  Aug.  15, 
1709;  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor  at  St.  Paul's, 
Nov.  5,  in  the  same  year.  In  both  sermons  he  vehe- 
mently attacked  Low-Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
asserted  that  the  Church  was  in  imminent  danger.  In 
one  he  was  supposed  to  allude,  under  the  name  of  Yol- 
pone,  to  lord  Godolphin.  He  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  tried  before  the  Lords,  found 
guilty,  and  suspended  for  three  years,  his  sermons  to 
be  burned  by  the  public  hangman.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence  (1713),  the  queen  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  He  died  Jime  5, 1724. 
He  left  a  number  of  sermons,  principally  remarkable  be- 
cause of  their  connection  with  his  trial.  Some  excel- 
lent Latin  poems  by  him  are  in  the  Mitsm  Anr/licanw, 
vols,  ii,  iii.  See  Secret  Memoirs  of  Sacheveixdl  (Lond. 
1710) ;  llUtory  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  (ibid.  1711). 

Sachs,  Hans,  an  eminent  people's  poet  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5,  1494.  In  a 
Latin  school,  from  1501  to  1509,  he  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sciences  of  the  day.  Though  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and 
hindered  from  university  training,  the  beginnings  of 
general  knowledge  which  he  obtained  in  j-outh  were 
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fruitfully  utilized  in  his  after-life.  As  a  schoolboy  he 
was  trained  to  take  part  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
Cliurch;  and  he  enjoyed  also  the  special  instruction 
of  the  Meistersinger  Lienhard  Nonnenbeck.  Thus  he 
joined  to  his  profession  of  cobbler  that  of  a  Meister- 
singer. In  1511  he  started  upon  a  wandering  tour,  and 
in  the  course  of  five  years  became  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  cities  and  eminent  persons  of  Germany.  In  1519 
he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  married,  and  plied  his  two 
trades  of  cobbler  and  poet  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
died  Jan.  20,  1.576,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  career  of  Sachs  falls  in  the  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod of  Nuremberg's  historj-,  and  covers  the  Avhole  epoch 
of  the  Reformation.  Among  his  townsmen  were  Diirer, 
Vischer,  Ebner,  Spengler,  and  Osiander.  When  Luther 
began  to  preach,  he  warmly  welcomed  the  new  epoch, 
and  called  the  reformer  the  "Wittenberg  nightingale." 
Throughout  his  fruitful  life  he  labored,  directl}'  or  in- 
directly, to  promote  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  promote 
honor  and  purity  among  the  people.  His  poetic  pro- 
ductiveness began  with  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in  his 
twentj'-fourth  year.  Thenceforth  his  fertility  is  almost 
marvellous,  and  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Spanish 
poet  Lope  de  Vega.  His  works  embraced  thirty-four 
folio  volumes.  In  1567  he  estimated  the  number  of  his 
poems,  short  and  long,  at  6048,  and  nearly  600  were 
subsequently  added.  They  were  written  upon  all  pos- 
sible subjects — history-,  sacred  and  profane ;  fable,  clas- 
sic and  Gothic;  civic  life  and  domestic;  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes;  and  in  every  style — tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
epic,  didactic,  lyric,  elegiac,  and  descriptive.  The 
greater  part  of  these  poems  were  designed  not  for  the 
press,  but  to  be  used  b}'  players  in  MS.,  and  to  be  sung 
on  special  occasions.  The  first  complete  collection  of 
his  approved  poems  appeared  at  Augsburg,  in  3  vols,  fol., 
from  1558  to  1561.  A  larger  edition,  at  the  same  place, 
in  5  vols,  fol.,  in  1570-79.  A  selection  of  his  better  pieces 
appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1781,  also  in  3  vols. ;  ibid,  in 
1816-24;  still  another,  in  2  vols.,  in  1856;  still  another 
in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  vols,  of  the  Deutsche  Dichter 
des  16.  Jahrhmulerts,  by  Goedeke  and  Tittmann  (Leips. 
1870-74).  During  the  dry  dogmatic  period  of  the  17th 
century,  Sachs  was  quite  neglected,  but  Wieland  and 
Goethe  brought  him  again  into  good  repute.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  at  Nuremberg  in  1874.  See 
Ranisch,  Lehensheschreihimg  Hans  Sachsens  (Altenburg, 
1765);  Hoffmann, //«?w,S'«c/;«  (Nuremberg,  1847);  Her- 
zog,  Real-EncyU.  xx,  636,  653.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sachs,  Marcus,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  exeget- 
ical  theology,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Inovratz- 
lav,  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  June  13, 1812.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Berlin,  in  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
who  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium,  where  Homer  became 
his  delight.  Having  passed  his  examination,  he  entered 
the  university,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  French 
literature.  Voltaire  became  his  idol.  The  career  of  a 
rabbi  was  closed  to  him ;  and  as  for  a  position  in  any 
public  office,  the  government  of  Prussia  in  those  days  was 
not  liberal  to  men  of  his  opinions.  As  trade  also  was  not 
to  his  mind,  he  determined  in  1842  to  go  to  England. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  London  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  here  it  was  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
late  Dr.John  Brown,  this  Jewish  freethinker  was  brought 
to  Christ.  M'hcn  he  had  made  his  public  profession,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  for  the  ministry,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Having  obtained 
license  as  a  preacher,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Hebrew 
to  the  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall  in  Aberdeen.  After 
having  filled  the  office  of  tutor  for  some  years,  he  was 
raised  to  the  status  and  obtained  the  title  of  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  exegetical  theology.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  held  this  honorable  position,  until  he  was  called 
home,  Sept.  29, 1869.  See  Marcus  Sachs:  In  Memoriam 
(Aberdeen,  1872) ;  Delitzsch,  Saal  auJ'Hoffnung  (1875), 
xii,  41  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Sachs,  Michael,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bom  at 
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Great-Glogau,  Sept.  3, 1808.  Owing  to  his  distinguished 
talents  both  as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  a  preacher,  he  was 
invited  to  become  rabbi  preacher  of  the  new  temple  at 
Prague  in  1836,  whicli  office  he  occupied  till  1844,  when 
lie  was  appointed  rabbinate  assessor  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Jan. 
ijl,  1864.  He  published  a  Gerinau  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  with  annotations  (Berlin,  1836) : — Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  Judf/es,  iSamuel,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Amos,  IJahakkuk, 
Zephaniah^  Hagyai,  Malachi,  the  Psalms,  ike  Song  of 
Songs,  and  Lamentations,  as  tcell  as  part  of  Jeremiah, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  German,  embodied  in 
the  Twenty-four  Books  of  Holy  Scripture  according  to 
the  Massoretic  Text,  edited  by  Zunz,  Arnheim,  Flirst, 
and  Sachs  (ibid.  1838) : — Die  religiose  Poesie  der  Juden 
in  Sjmnien  (ibid.  1845)  : — Stimmen  vom  Jordan  und  Eu- 
phrat  (ibid.  1853); — Beit  rage  zur  Sprach-  und  Alter- 
thumsforschung  ( ibid.  1852  -  54,  2  vols.  ) :  —  Festival 
Prayers  of  the  Israelites,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  notes  (ibid.  1856-57,  9  vols.) : — Dai- 
ly Prayer-hook,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation (ibid.  1858)  : — and  finally,  Sermons  (ibid.  1867-69, 
2  vols.,  ed.  by  Dr.  D.  Kosin),  besides  a  number  of  valu- 
able essays,  published  in  the  Kerem-Chemed  (ibid.  1856, 
new  ser.  vol.  ix).  See  Flirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  190  sq. ; 
Kitto,  Cyclop),  s.  v.;  Geiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschriff,  1863, 
p.  263  sq. ;  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1864,  p.  115  sq. ; 
1866,  p.  301  sq. ;  Griitz,  (jeschichte  der  Juden,  xi,  671  sq. ; 
Cassel,  Leitfaden  der  jUdischen  Literatur,  p.  114  sq. ;  Jew- 
ish Messenger  (N.  Y.),  Aug.  27,  1875.      (B.  P.) 

Sachse,  Christian  Friedrich  Heinrich,  D.D.,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  was  born  July  2,  1785, 
at  Eisenberg,  in  Saxe-Altenburg.  Having  finished 
his  studies  at  Jena,  he  was  in  1812  appointed  deacon 
in  Meuselwitz,  near  Altenburg.  In  1823  he  was  made 
court  preacher  at  Altenburg,  in  1831  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  in  1841  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with 
the  theological  doctorate.  In  February,  1860,  he  was 
obliged,  through  bodily  infirmities,  to  retire  from  his 
important  position,  and  on  October  9  he  was  called  to 
liis  home.  Sachse  wrote  several  very  fine  hymns,  two 
of  which  are  also  translated  into  English — Wohlavf! 
wohlan!  zum  letzten  Gang,  sung  at  his  own  funeral  (in 
Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther  [p.  108],  "  Come  forth  ! 
come  on  with  solemn  song!"),  and  Lebwohl,  die  Erde 
wartet  dein  (ibid.  p.  154,  "'Beloved  and  honored,  fare  thee 
well !").  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
vii,  22,  76 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1342,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Sack,  Brethren  of  the,  a  religious  order,  which 
was  established  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England.  The  brethren  were  very  austere,  for  they 
neither  ate  flesh  nor  drank  wine.  Besides,  the  sack 
which  they  wore,  and  from  which  they  took  the  name, 
they  went  barelegged,  and  had  only  wooden  sandals  on 
their  feet. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sack,  August  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  German  Reformed  preachers  of  the  reign 
of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  was  born  at  Harzgerode,  Feb. 
4,  1703.  In  1722-24  he  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  The  next  two  years  he  passed  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  French  preacher  at  Stettin.  Then  he  studied 
in  Holland.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
theologians  of  Arminianism,  from  which  his  own  views 
took  a  permanent  coloring.  From  1728  to  1731  he  was 
teacher  to  a  j'oung  prince  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mag- 
deburg. In  1731  he  began  to  preach  in  Magdeburg, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  esteem  and  in  office.  In  the  last 
j'ear  of  the  old  king  Frederick  William  I  (1740)  he  was 
called  to  Berlin,  where  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  of 
forty  years.  It  was  a  noble  an<l  fruitful  career.  He 
stood  independent  between  the  two  prevalent  parties — 
the  slavishly  orthodox  and  the  rationalists — holding  to 
the  good  in  both  parties,  and  esteemed  by  the  best  in 
both.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  ac- 


com]janied  the  royal  family  to  Magdeburg,  and  there, 
for  three  years,  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
crown-prince.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resumed  hi8 
labors  as  cathedral  preacher  in  Berlin.  He  preached 
his  last  sermon  in  1780.  He  died  April  3,  1786.  The 
chief  thetilogical  work  of  Sack  is  Der  vertheidigte  Glaube 
der  Christen  (issued  first  in  1751,  again  in  1773),  a  pop- 
ular statement  and  defence  of  Christian  doctrine,  which 
is  worthy  of  attention  even  to-day.  In  this  work  the 
author  ablj'  and  safely  avoids  the  two  fatal  extremes  of 
dynamic  determinism  as  to  the  action  of  grace  and  of 
the  self-regeneration  of  the  Socinians.  '-The  objective 
conditions  of  salvation  are  miraculously  prepared  in  re- 
demption ;  the  subjective  appropriation  of  these  condi- 
tions is  left  to  human  freedom.  God  cannot  convert 
man  without  man  ;  man  cannot  convert  himself  with- 
out God."  Of  Sack's  sermons  several  volumes  appeared 
(1735  to  1764).  They  passed  through  many  editions. 
One  volume  of  them  was  translated  into  French  by 
Frederick  II's  queen,  I21izabeth  :  Six  Sermons  de  M. 
Sack  (1776).  In  character  Sack  was  worthy  of  his  high 
position.  He  quailed  not  before  tyrants,  and  was  be- 
lieving in  an  age  of  negation  and  infidelitj-.  He  stood 
by  the  side  of  Spalding,  Jerusalem,  and  Zollikofer,  a 
pillar  of  the  Church,  when  obscurantist  and  neologist 
were  laboring  to  bury  it  in  ruins.  His  was  noble  blood; 
his  son  and  his  son's  son  have  followed  worthily  in 
his  footsteps.  See  Sack,  Lebensbeschreibung  (by  his  son 
[Berlin,  1789,  2  vols.  J) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  xx,  653- 
662.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sack,  Carl  Heinrich,  Dr.,  a  German  theologian, 
son  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1790. 
He  studied  at  Giittingen  and  Berlin,  and  commenced 
his  lectures  at  the  Berlin  University  in  1817.  In  1818 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1832  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Bonn.  He  died  at  Pappelsdorf, 
near  Bonn,  Oct.  16,  1875.  Of  his  many  works  we  men- 
tion Chi'istliche  Apologelik  (Hamb.  1841): — Christliche 
Polemik  (ibid.  1838) : — Geschichte  der  Predigt  von  Mos- 
heim  bis  Schleiermacher  und  Jtfenken  (Heidelberg,  1866) : 
— Theologische  A'ifsdfze  (Gotha,  1871,  etc.).  See  Zuch- 
o\d,  Bibliotheca  Theulogica,  ii,  1106  sq. ;  Theologisches 
Universal- Lerikon,  s.  v.;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  vii,  353  ;  Literarischer  Handweiser  (1875), 
p.  433 ;  Theologisches  Jahrbuch  (Bielefeld,  1877),  p.  228. 
(B.  P.) 

Sack,  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Adolph,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Jidy  16,  1788,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  court  and  cathedral  preacher. 
He  died  Oct.  16,  1842.  Together  with  his  brother,  he 
published  Sermons  (Bonn,  1835).  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  communion  hymn  Du  ladcst,  Herr,  zu 
deinem  Tisch.  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes, vii,  353 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1342, 
s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Sack,  Friedrich  Samuel  Gottfried,  a  Prus- 
sian theologian,  court  preacher,  and  Church  governor, 
was  born  Sept.  4,  1738.  His  mother  was  of  a  French 
refugee  family,  which  explains  a  fondness  which  Sack 
had  for  the  French  language  and  literature.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oderfrom  1755  to 
1757.  The  next  two  years  he  studied  in  England,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Kemiicott,  Lardner,,and  others.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  acted  as  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Frankfort-on-t he-Oder,  and  where 
he  again  heard  lectures.  He  now  associated  much  with 
Tollner.  After  preaching  at  IMagdeburg  (1769-77),  he 
was  called  bj'  Frederick  II  as  fifth  court  preacher  to 
Berlin.  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  first  place.  In  1786 
he  became  a  member  of  the  high  consistorv.  The  years 
1804-13  were  spent  in  arduous  devotion  to  the  oppressed 
and  suffering  people  of  the  capital.  In  1816  the  king 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church.  He  died  Oct.  2,  1817.  In  theology  Sack 
was  independent  of  the  traditions  of  orthodoxy,  but  he 
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stood  firmly  on  evangelical  ground.  God  as  a  person 
and  Father;  the  Son  as  Redeemer  and  Offering;  the 
yoly  Spirit  as  comforter;  love  to  God  in  Christ  as  the 
spring  of  the  Christian  life — such  were  the  elements  of 
his  theology.  Though  leaning  somewhat  towards  ra- 
tionalism, he  yet  firmly  opposed  the  inroads  which 
Kant's  and  Fichte's  speculations  made  upon  evangelical 
doctrine.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  towards  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Kef<irmed  churches  of  Prussia, 
which  was  effected  after  his  death.  For  some  years  he 
stood  in  the  closest  relations  to  the  young  Schleier- 
macher,  and  rejoiced  in  the  promise  of  good  which  the 
latter  would  bring  to  the  Church.  When  this  young 
divine  first  issued  his  celebrated  Redtn  (1799),  Sack 
openly  expressed  his  paternal  grief  at  what  seemed  to 
him  a  leaning  towards  pantheism  in  this  work.  In 
later  editions  many  of  the  criticised  passages  were  modi- 
fied. Sack  was  not  productive ;  he  was  chiefly  a  prac- 
tical worker.  His  published  works  consist  of  transla- 
tions from  English  (Blair's  Sei-mons)  and  Latin  (Cicero's 
De  A  micitia  and  De  Senectule),  two  collections  of  Ser- 
mons, an  A  utohio;/raphy,  and  some  minor  Essays,  See 
Herzog,  Iieal-E7ieyM.  xx,  6G2-6G7.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sackbut  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chal- 
dee  sahheJcu  (written  S<w30  in  Dan.  iii,  5,  but  XSSilJ 
in  Dan.  iii,  7,  10,  15;  thought  by  Gesenius,  Tkesaur. 
s.  v.,  to  be  from  Tj3D,  to  weave,  from  the  entwined 
strings),  which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  by  the  cor- 
responding aa^fii'Ki],  sambi/ca,  which,  in  fact,  are  mere 
transcriptions  of  the  Chaldee  word.  The  English  ver- 
sion has  evidentlj'  imitated  the  word.  The  sackbut, 
however,  is  an  old  English  name  for  a  wind  instrument 
(see  the  Bible  Educator,  iv,  150),  but  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sambuca  had  strings  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Antiq.s.v.).  "  Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop.  Mus.  i,  35),  'The 
sackbut  was  a  bass  trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  mod- 
ern trombone.'  It  had  a  deep  note,  according  to  Dray- 
ton {Polyolbion,  iv,  365) : 

'The  hoboy,  sagbrit  clet-p,  recorder,  and  the  Ante.' 
The  sambuca  was  a  triangular  instrument  with  four  or 
more  strings  played  with  the  fingers.  According  to 
Athenfeus  (xiv,  G33),  Masurius  described  it  as  having  a 
shrill  tone;  and  Euphorion,  in  his  book  on  the  Isthmian 
games,  said  that  it  was  used  by  the  Parthians  and  Trog- 
lodytes, and  had  four  strings.  Its  invention  is  attribu- 
ted to  one  Sambyx,  and  to  Sibylla  its  first  use  (Athen. 
xiv,  637).  Juba,  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Theatrical  His- 
tory, says  it  was  discovered  in  Sj'ria,  but  Neanthes  of 
Cyzicum,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Hoins,  assigns  it  to  the 
poet  Ibycus  of  Khegium  (ibid,  iv,  77).  This  last  tradi- 
tion is  followed  by  Suidas,  who  describes  the  sambuca  as 
a  kind  of  triangular  harp.  That  it  was  a  foreign  instru- 
ment is  clear  from  the  statement  ofStrabo  (x,  471),  who 
saj^s  its  name  is  barbarous.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Origin. 
iii,  20)  appears  to  regard  it  as  a  wind  instrument,  for  he 
connects  it  with  the  sambucus,  or  elder,  a  kind  of  light 
wood  of  which  pipes  were  made.     The  sambuca  was 
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early  known  at  Rome,  for  Plautus  (Stick,  ii,  2,  57)  men- 
tions the  women  who  played  it  (sambuca,  or  sambucis- 
ti-ife,  as  they  are  called  in  Livy,  xxxix,  6).  It  was  a 
favorite  among  the  Greeks  (Polybius,  v,  37),  and  the 
Khodian  woinen  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
skill  on  this  instrument  (Athen.  iv,  129).  There  was 
an  engine  called  sambuca  used  in  siege  operations,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  musical  instrument,  because, 
according  to  Athenjeus  (xiv,  634),  when  raised  it  had 
the  form  of  a  ship  and  a  ladder  combined  in  one"'  (Smith). 
Rawlinson  (Ancient  Monarchies,  iii,  20)  thinks  that  the 
Chaldee  sabbeka  was  a  large  harp  resting  on  the  ground 
like  that  of  the  Egyptians.      See   Mlsical  Instku- 

MENTS. 

Sackcloth  (pil3,  sal-,  from  its  ?ie<-like  or  sieve- 
like  structure;  a  word  which  has  descended  pure  in  the 
Greek  (jAkkoq  and  modern  languages)  is  the  name  of  a 
coarse  material,  apparently  made  of  goat's  or  camel's 
hair  (Rev.  vi,  12),  and  resembling  the  cilicium  of  the 
Romans  ((ien.  xxxvii,  34;  1  Kings  xx,  31;  2  Kings 
xix,  1  sq. ;  INIatt.  xi,  21;  Luke  x,  13;  comp.  Josephus, 
Ant.  vii,  1,  6;  Porphyr.  Abstin.  iv,  15;  Plutarch,  Su- 
perst.  c.  7).  It  was  probably  dark  brown  or  black  in 
color  (Isa.  1,  3;  Rev.  vi,  12;  comp.  the  black  dresses  of 
the  Greeks:  Eurip.  Ale.  440;  Orest.  458;  Helen,  1088; 
and  Romans,  Ovid,  Metam.  vi,  568;  Tacit.  Annal.  iii, 
2;  Becker,  Callus,  ii,  289;  see  Josephus,  Life,  28).  It 
was  used  for  the  following  purposes:  (1.)  For  making 
sacks  for  grain,  the  same  word  describing  both  the  ma- 
terial and  the  article  (Gen.  xlii,  25;  Lev.  xi,  32;  Josh. 
ix,  4).  Sacks  are  usually  made  of  hair  in  the  East; 
whence  we  may  understand  that  where  sackcloth  is 
mentioned  haircloth  is  intended.  (2.)  This  material 
was  certainly  employed  for  making  the  rough  garments 
used  b}'  mourners  (Esth.  iv,  21),  which  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  Kings  xxi,  27;  2  Kings  vi, 
30;  Job  xvi,  15;  Isa.  xxxii,  11),  and  this  even  by  fe- 
males (Joel  i,  8;  2  Mace,  iii,  19),  but  at  other  times 
were  worn  over  the  coat  or  kethoneth  (Jon.  iii,  6)  in  lieu 
of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  probably  resembled  a 
sack  in  shape,  thus  fitting  closer  to  the  person  than  the 
usual  flowing  garments  of  the  Orientals  (Niebuhr,  Be- 
schreih.  p.  340),  as  we  may  infer  from  the  application  of 
the  term  "isn,  to  bind,  to  the  process  of  putting  it  on  (2 
Sam.  iii,  31 ;  Ezra  vii,  18,  etc.).  It  was  confined  by  a 
girdle  of  similar  material  (Isa.  iii,  24).  Sometimes  it 
was  not  laid  aside  even  at  night  (1  Kings  xxi,  27). 
Prophets  and  ascetics  wore  it  over  the  underclothing, 
to  signify  the  sincerity  of  their  calling  (Isa.  xx,  2; 
Matt  iii,  4;  see  Wetstein,  N.  T.  i.  384  sq.).  The 
Apocrj'pha  intimates  that  this  habit  of  sackcloth  was 
that  in  which  good  people  clothed  themselves  when 
they  went  to  prayers  (Baruch  iv,  20).  The  use  of  hair- 
cloth as  a  penitential  dress  was  retained  bj'  the  early 
Oriental  monks,  hermits,  and  pilgrims,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Church,  which  still  retains  it  for  the 
same  purposes.  Haircloth  was,  indeed,  called  "sack- 
cloth" by  the  earl_y  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  It  does 
not  appear  that  sackcloth  is  now  much  used  in  token  of 
grief  in  the  East;  but  ornaments  are  relinquished,  the 
usual  dress  is  neglected,  or  it  is  laid  aside,  and  one  coarse 
or  old  assumed  in  its  place  (comp.  Liske,  De  Sacco  et 
Cinere  [A'itemb.  1693]).     See  Mourning. 

Saconay,  Gabriel  de,  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  near  Lyons.  While  quite  young,  he  was  made 
canon  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards  became  dean  of  the 
chapter.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  opiionent.s  of 
the  Reformation,  and  was  for  some  time  censor  of  (he 
city  of  Lyons.  He  died  Aug.  3, 1580.  His  writings  are 
principally  controversial,  and  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
They  are,  De  la  Providence  de  Dieu  sur  les  Rois  de 
France,  with  L Histoire  des  Albiyois  (1568) : — Traite  de 
la  Vraie  Idolatrie  de  notre  Temps  (1568)  : — Discours  des 
Premiers  Troubles  advenvs  a  Lyons,  written  in  answer 
to  a  Huguenot  writing  (Jai  Genealoyie  et  la  Fin  des  Hu- 
fjueneaux) : — and  Decouverte  du  Culcinisme.     Saconay 
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also  published  an  edition  of  the  treatise  of  Henry  VIII 
against  Lutlier,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface  full  of  the 
most  violent  expressions.  Calvin  answered  it  by  a  sa- 
tirical work  called  Gratulutio  (15G0),— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bio(j.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sacra  {sacred  rites),  a  general  term  used  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  to  denote  all  that  belonged  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  The  sacra  were  either  public  or  private, 
the  former  applying  to  the  worship  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  and  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  fami- 
lies or  single  individuals.  In  both  cases  the  whole  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  the  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  case 
of  the  sacra  i^iiblica,  had  also  the  charge  of  the  funds 
set  apart  for  these  services.  The  sacra  privata  were 
generally  notliing  more  than  sacrifices  to  the  Penates,  or 
household  gods. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sacra,  Circa,  or  In  sacris.  The  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  scarcely  allowed  by  any  party  in  sacris  (in 
sacred  things),  but  many  allow  his  power  ci7-ca  sacra 
(about  sacred  things).  The  '23d  chapter  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  says,  however:  ''The  civil  magistrate 
may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  for  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  yet  lie  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved 
in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and 
entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed, 
all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  pre- 
vented or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duh' 
settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For  the  better  ef- 
fecting whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God." 
It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  proof-texts  in  the  West- 
minster Confession,  under  this  head,  is  IMatthew  ii,  4,  5, 
Herod's  calling  together  the  sanhedrim  when  startled 
by  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ — a  rival  prince,  as  he 
thought,  and  whom  he  proposed  to  destroy.  A  large 
party  object  to  this  doctrine  of  the  magistrate's  power 
as  Erastian  and  unscriptural,  and  maintain  that  the 
Church  should  be  free  of  all  control  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  alike  independent  of  its  pay  and  its  patron- 
age. See  EuASTiANiSM.  How  the  compromise  is  ef- 
fected between  the  two  powers  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land may  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  General  As- 
semblj'  is  annuallv  dismisseil  at  the  end  of  the  statutory 
period  beyond  which  it  cannot  prolong  its  sittings. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1861,  the  moderator  concluded  his 
address  by  saying,  "As  this  General  Assembly  was  con- 
vened in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  in  the  same  name  and  by  the  same  author- 
ity I  now  dissolve  it,  and  appoint  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be 
held  in  this  place  on  Thursday,  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1862."  The  lord  high  commissioner  then  said:  "Right 
reverend  and  right  honorable,  it  is  now  my  duty,  in  ray 
sovereign's  name,  to  dissolve  this  assembly ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  hereby  declare  tliis  assembly  dissolved  in 
her  name,  and  by  the  same  authority  I  ajipoint  the 
next  General  Assembly  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
day  of  May,  1862."  —  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
Secular  Power. 

Sacrament  (from  the  Lat.  sacr amentum,  a  mili- 
tarj'  oath  of  enlistment),  a  word  adopted  by  the  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church  to  denote  those  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion by  which  Christians  come  under  an  obligation 
of  obedience  to  God,  and  which  obligation,  they  sup- 
posed, was  equally  sacred  with  that  of  an  oath.  Con- 
sidering the  simplicity  of  the  manner  and  the  brevity 
of  the  terms  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted 
certain  general  ami  perpetual  observances  for  the  Church 
which  he  founded,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  amazement  at 
the  extent  of  the  discussions  and  the  voluminousness 
;  of  the  controversies  that  have  sprung  up  in  reference 
to  them.  Many  of  those  controversies  are  now  obso- 
lete, and  all  of  them  shrink  to  comparative  unimpor- 


tance when  the  Word  of  God  is  taken  as  the  one  only 
source  of  authoritative  instruction  on  the  subject.  In 
order  to  make  proper  distinctions  between  the  divine 
teachings  and  human  theories,  and  also  to  see  how 
doctrines  have  been  promulgated  in  successive  periods 
without  the  shadow  of  scriptural  authority,  it  is  well 
first  to  note  both  the  letter  and  the  si)irit  of  the  New- 
Testament  teaching  in  reference  to  what  we  now  call 
sacraments.  We  may  then  the  more  intelligently  fol- 
low the  line  of  historical  development  and  practice, 
however  that  may  have  been  corrupted  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel.  A  negative  lesson  of  no  little 
significance  is  taught  in  the  fact  that  the  term  sacra- 
ment is  not  found  in  the  N.  T. ;  neither  is  the  Greek 
word  iivffTijpioi'  in  any  instance  applied  to  either  bap- 
tism or  the  Lord's  supper,  or  any  other  outward  observ- 
ance. That  word,  however,  came  subsequently  into  ec- 
clesiastical usage  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  sacru- 
mentum.  The  Greek  Church  still  uses  it  in  that  sense, 
designating  as  the  seven  mysteries  what  the  Roman 
Church  calls  the  seven  sacraments. 

I.  Scriptural  Statement  of  the  Subject. — The  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  N.  T.  in  reference  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  of  two  kinds :  1.  Those  found  in  the 
example  and  precepts  of  Christ  himself;  2.  Those  found 
in  the  subsequent  practice  and  teaching  of  the  apostles. 
Introductory  to  both  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the 
Gospel  history  opens,  viz.  John's  baptism  :  that  was  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  be  a  baptism  of  repentance,  intro- 
ductory to  the  kingdom  of  God  about  to  be  established 
by  the  promised  Messiah.  John's  baptism,  therefore, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
and  the  new  dispensation;  and  as  it  was  prophetic  of 
Christ's  immediate  advent,  so  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
fact  of  Christ's  accepting,  indeed  demanding,  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  John,  in  order  to  "fulfil  all  righteousness." 
By  this  expression  we  may  understand  that  Christ  not 
only  fulfilled,  in  his  own  person,  the  law  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  in  circumcision,  but  also  the  spiritual 
law  of  Christianity  which  he  was  about  to  establish, 
and  of  which  baptism  was  to  be  the  appointed  emblem. 
This  view  is  corroborated  in  the  fact  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  baptism,  not  only  was  the  Messiahship 
of  Christ  attested  by  an  approving  voice  from  heaven, 
but  bv  the  descent  upon  him  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt, 
iii,  13-17  ;  Mark  i,  8-1 1 ;  Luke  iii,  21,  22).  This  great 
event  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  public  min- 
istry; and  although,  in  the  record  of  his  ministrations, 
little  is  said  of  baptism,  yet  sufiicient  is  recorded  to  in- 
dicate that  the  rite  was  practiced  from  the  first  as  ini- 
tiatory to  Christian  discipleship.  It  is  summarily  men- 
tioned in  John  iv,  1,2,  "that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  himself  bap- 
tized not,  but  his  flisciples."  In  the  preceding  chapter 
(ver.  22)  it  had  been  stated  that  "  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples came  into  the  land  of  Judiea ;  and  there  he  tarried 
with  them,  and  baptized."  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
baptism  was  fidly  established  as  a  custom  of  the  initial 
Church  prior  to  the  formal  command  by  which,  in  the 
great  Commission,  its  perpetual  observance  was  enjoin- 
ed (Matt,  xxviii,  19).  From  the  first  exercise  of  their 
appointed  office,  the  apostles  preached  baptism  as  a  duty 
(Acts  ii,  38),  and  administered  it  to  those  professing 
Christianity  (see  Acts  ii,  41 ;  viii,  12,  13, 16,  38;  ix,  18; 
xvi,  15, 33;  xviii,  8,  etc.).     See  Baptism. 

The  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, similar.  In  his  custom  of  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness, our  Lord,  on  the  night  before  his  betrayal,  assem- 
bled his  disciples  to  eat  the  I'assover  (q.  v.),  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  law  and  custom.  In  that  connection 
he  not  only  identified  himself  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  appointed 
bread  and  wine  to  be  emblems  of  his  bo<ly  and  blood,  to 
be  used  by  all  his  followers  in  perpetual  commemora- 
tion of  his  impending  sacrificial  death  (see  Matt,  xxvi, 
26;  Mark  xiv,22;  Luke  xxii,  19;  1  Cor.  xi, 23-27).  That 
this  institution  was  observed  by  the  apostles  and  the 
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churches  founded  by  them  in  the  simplicity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  its  original  appointment  is  obvious  from  various 
statements  and  allusions  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles;  but 
we  may  search  the  whole  New-Testament  record  in  vain 
for  an  account  of  any  other  appointments  of  a  corre- 
sponding character.  If,  by  analysis,  we  seek  to  deter- 
mine what  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  considered  as  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  following  characteristics  will  be 
found  to  inhere  in  both :  1.  They  were  illustrated  by 
our  Lord's  own  example,  and  enjoined  by  his  specif- 
ic command ;  2.  They  were  enjoined  upon  the  whole 
Church,  and  as  of  perpetual  obligation ;  3.  They  were 
recognised  by  the  apostles  and  the  New -Testament 
churches  in  the  character  stated,  and  b)'  them  observed 
in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  appointment;  4.  Each 
of  the  institutions  named  had  an  important  signiticance 
with  reference  to  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
was  adapted  to  serve  as  a  means  of  grace  to  all  Chris- 
tians. See  Lord's  Suppek,  If,  now,  the  ordinances 
named  are  to  be  considered  as  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (which  has  never  been  questioned  or  de- 
nied), it  is  evident  that  nothing  else  should  be  consid- 
ered a  sacrament  in  which  the  same  characteristics 
do  not  in  like  manner  inhere.  Let  the  several  points 
named  be  applied  as  tests  to  the  five  additional  ob- 
servances of  the  Greek  and  Koman  churches,  called  by 
them  sacraments  —  viz.  confirmation,  matrimony,  pen- 
ance, orders,  and  extreme  unction — and  it  will  be  seen 
how  radically  defective  they  all  are. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  tliat  the  term  sacrament 
has  no  sanction  from  scriptural  usage,  a  question  of 
some  importance  arises  as  to  how  it  came  to  its  present 
significance  and  general  adoption,  also  whether  and  to 
wiiat  extent  the  term  itself  has  become  an  agency  of 
error.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  well  to  go 
back  in  thought  to  the  post -apostolic  age,  and  trace 
downward,  by  successive  steps,  tlie  development  of 
ideas  and  customs  in  the  Christian  Church.  1.  Ideas 
of  peculiar  sacredness  could  not  fail  to  be  associated 
with  duties  enjoined  in  the  last  commands  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  —  the  recently  crucified  but  now  ascended  Sav- 
iour. 2.  These  ideas  would  be  intensified  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Lord's  supper,  which,  by  its  verj'  de- 
sign, addressed  itself  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  and 
highest  moral  purposes  of  the  human  soul.  3.  As  the 
act  of  commimion  demanded  of  each  believer,  not  only 
self-examination  as  to  his  faith  and  spiritual  life,  but 
also  an  actual  or  implied  pledge  of  future  obedience  and 
devotion  to  Christ,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  so  that 
pledge  might  easily  come  to  be  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  an  oath.  4.  IMore  especially  as  Christians 
were  taught  to  regard  theinselves  as  soldiers,  called  to 
fight  the  right  of  faith  and  to  war  a  good  warfare, 
it  would  be  natural  to  regard  the  act  of  devotion  by 
which  they  pledged  allegiance  to  Christ  as  very  anal- 
ogous to  the  sacrament itni,  or  oath,  by  which  Koman 
soldiers  swore  allegiance  to  their  emperor.  Hence  the 
Lord's  supper  came  to  be  called  sacrameittum  eiicha- 
ristee.  5.  In  like  manner,  as  baptism  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  enrolment  to  be  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  it  came  to  be  called  sacramentmn  aqua.  Thus,  or 
similarly,  in  point  of  historic  fact,  the  term  sacrament 
became  generic  and  inclusive  of  the  two  and  only  ob- 
servances enjoined  by  Christ  as  of  universal  and  per- 
petual obligation  upon  the  Church.  Moreover,  as  both 
sacraments  were  designed  to  serve  as  outward  signs  of 
a  promised  invisible  grace,  they  would  naturalh'  be  rev- 
erenced as  involving  much  that  was  incomprehensible 
to  the  natural  mind,  in  fact,  mysterious.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  language,  the  term  i.w(Tri]piov  (niystery')  came  to 
be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  sacramentum  in  the  Latin. 
This  term  "mystery,"  however,  became  misleading  bj' 
very  natural  processes.  It  had  for  a  long  time  l)een 
applied  to  certain  secret  ceremonies,  practiced  specially 
among  the  Greeks  [see  Eleusinian  Mysteries],  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  analogous  and  corrupting 


ideas  to  Christians  at  all  inclined  to  a  worldly  policy. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had,  in  tact,  repeat- 
edly used  the  words  mystery  and  mysteries,  but  never 
in  connection  with  either  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  anj^  Christian  ceremony.  They  had  spoken  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  mystery  of  faith, 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  and  also  of  the  Gospel  as  "the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest." 

II.  Mull ijilicat ion  of  the  iHacrdmeiils.— When  from 
such  obviously  appropriate  uses  the  term  mystery  was, 
in  ecclesiastical  language,  so  far  perverted  as  to  be 
made  almost  exclusively  to  represent  Christian  cere- 
monies, a  wide  door  was  opened  for  the  ingress  of  erro- 
neous opinions  and  practice.  The  very  term  suggested 
secrecy  where  publicity  was  designed.  It  obviously 
prompted  the  artificial  rules  of  the  clisciplina  arcam 
(q.  v.),  and  thus  strongly  encouraged  ceremonial  in- 
stead of  spiritual  conversion.  It  also  stimulated  the 
inventiveness  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  multiplication  of 
so-called  sacraments.  It  gave  comitenance  to  priest- 
ly pretensions  on  the  part  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
encouraged  the  imitation  of  Jewish  and  pagan  rites. 
Combined  with  other  influences  of  like  nature,  it  con- 
tributed to  that  great  perversion  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  by  which  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice — a  parent  error,  from  which  the 
mystical  ceremonies  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  were  logical  outgrowths.  Errors  also  arose  from  a 
loose  application  of  the  word  sacramentitm.  As  that 
term  involved  the  generic  idea  of  sacredness,  so  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  various  other  usages  that  sprang  up  in 
the  Church,  with  the  tendency  to  attribute  to  them  an 
importance  and  sanctity  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
sacraments  proper.  For  successive  centuries  the  nuin- 
ber  of  observances  called,  in  this  loose  sense,  sacraments 
was  more  or  less  varied  and  indefinite ;  one  writer  (Da- 
mian)  enumerated  twelve.  But  by  degrees,  the  sacred 
lumiber  seven  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  limit,  yet  not 
always  in  application  to  the  same  ceremonies  or  in  the 
same  order.  The  present  enumeration  of  the  Koman 
Church  is  credited  to  the  schoolman  Peter  Lombard  (d. 
1164),  although  for  at  least  three  centuries  later  more 
or  less  controversy  was  maintained  among  the  school- 
men  as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  sacraments.  It 
was  the  General  Council  of  Florence  in  1439  that,  fol- 
lowing Peter  l^ombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  first  as- 
sumed to  define  authoritatively  tlie  mmiber  as  subse- 
quently maintained  by  the  Church  of  Kome.  The  def- 
inition or  limitation  then  decreed  was  promulgated  in  a 
synodal  epistle  from  pope  Eugenius  to  the  Armenians 
in  1442.  The  language  of  the  decree  is  full  and  explic- 
it, not  only  as  to  the  number,  but  also  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.     It  says : 

"The  sacninients  of  the  new  law  are  seven — namely, 
baptism,  contiiniation,  the  encharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  and  matrimony — which  differ  much  from 
the  sacraments  of  the  old  law:  for  those  do  not  cause 
grace,  but  represent  it  as  only  to  be  driven  thvoufih  the 
passion  of  Christ :  but  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law 
contain  grace,  and  confer  it  on  those  who  worthily  re- 
ceive them.  The  first  five  are  ordained  for  the  spiritual 
perfection  of  each  man  in  himself;  the  la-l  two,  for  iho 
•lovernment  and  mnltiplication  of  the  whole  Church.  .  .  . 
All  these  sacraments  are  perfected  in  three  ways — name- 
ly, by  things  as  to  the  material,  by  words  as  to  the  form, 
and  by  the  person  of  the  administrator  who  confers  the 
sacrament  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Chur'  h 
does— of  which,  if  any  be  wanting,  the  sacrament  is  not 
perfected.  Among  these  sacraments  there  are  three — 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders— which  impress  indel- 
ibly on  the  soul  a  character:  that  is,  a  certain  spiritual 
sign,  distin<rinshiii£c  him  from  others.  Hence  they  are 
not  repeated  on  the  same  person.  But  the  other  four  do 
not  impress  a  character,  and  admit  of  reiteiatiou." 

The  sacramental  theor}'  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  better  stated.  As  thus  formu- 
lated, it  was  an  ingenious  and  authoritative  digest  of 
views  that  had  been  developed  during  long  centuries 
in  which  tradition  and  superstitious  inventiveness  had 
usurped  the  supreme  control  in   matters  of  religion. 
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During  that  period  the  living  oracles  were  silent,  and 
nearly  all  tlie  prevailing  induences  nnited  to  enhance 
the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy  by  attaching  magical  or 
supernatural  influence  to  their  supposed  priestly  func- 
tions. Baptism,  loaded  down  with  accumulated  cere- 
monies, became  the  essential  agency  of  regeneration ; 
absolution  from  sin  was  given  or  withheld  at  the  option 
of  a  priest;  while  extreme  unction  was  regarded  as  an 
important,  if  not  an  essential  passport  to  usher  a  dying 
person  into  the  presence  of  GimX.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
supper  in  which  all  that  was  most  solemn  and  mysteri- 
ous was  concentrated.  'J'hat  rite  had  become  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  Christianity  then  prevalent.  In  it  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  believed  to  be  se- 
cured as  often  as  the  priest  performed  the  act  of  conse- 
cration ;  but  the  manner  of  that  presence  was  for  a  long 
time  undiscussed,  being  neither  detined  by  canon,  agi- 
tated before  council,  nor  detertnined  by  pope.  "  During 
all  those  centuries  no  language  was  thought  too  strong 
to  express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the 
worshippers.  The  oratory  of  the  pidpit  and  the  horta- 
tory treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images; 
the  innate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked  those  images 
into  realities."  A  specimen  of  the  oratorical  hyperbole 
employed  in  reference  to  this  subject  may  be  taken  from 
Chrysostom,  written  in  his  treatise  on  the  priesthood, 
about  A.D. 3IS0:  "The  priestly  office  is  discharged  upon 
earth,  but  holds  the  rank  of  heavenly  things,  and  very 
rightly  so.  .  .  .  For  when  you  behold  the  Lord  sacri- 
ficed and  prostrate,  and  the  priest  standing  over  the 
sacrifice,  and  praying,  and  all  stained  with  that  precious 
blood,  do  you  then  suppose  you  are  among  men  and 
standing  upon  earth?  Are  j'ou  not  immediately  trans- 
ported to  heaven?  .  .  .  Oh,  the  marvel!  Oh,  the  love 
of  God  to  man!  He  who  sits  with  the  Father  on  high 
is  at  that  moment  held  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  gives 
himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  embrace  and  to  re- 
ceive him  1" 

For  centuries  following  Chrysostom,  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  were  not 
only  vague,  but  widely  dissimilar,  ranging  from  the 
border  of  a  just  spiritualism  to  a  gross  materialism,  but 
with  growing  tendencies  to  the  latter,  until,  at  length, 
the  more  material  tlie  conception  came  to  be  of  an 
actual  and  repeated  sacrifice,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
impress  minds  wholly  uninstructed  in  Scripture  truth. 
For  a  long  period  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  were  regarded  as  presumptive ;  but 
when,  at  length,  sjieculation  arose,  the  most  startling 
theorists  excited  tlie  most  attention.  It  was  to  Pas- 
chasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey  (A.D.  831),  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  indebted  for  the  first  clear  state- 
ment of  what  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  transul)stantiation.  Although  Paschasius 
did  not  employ  that  term,  he  fully  set  forth  the  idea 
which  the  term  was  afterwards  invented  to  express. 
He  taught  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
was  actually  annihilated,  notwithstanding  the  corporeal 
form  remained,  in  passing  into  and  becoming  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Redeemer — the  actual  body  and  blood 
of  .lesus  Christ,  which  had  been  resuscitated  in  the  res- 
urrection, and  which  was  now  midtiplied  in  countless 
numbers  of  times  and  places.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
following  out  this  theory  to  its  grossest  consequences, 
sustaining  it  by  the  narration  of  various  miracles,  such 
as  the  host  bleeding  and  assuming  the  human  form.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Paschasius  originated  this 
theory;  his  task  was  that  of  formulating  it  from  the 
still  cruder  notions  of  the  average  popular  and  priestly 
mind  of  his  day.  But,  dark  as  were  tlie  times  in  which 
lie  lived,  his  theory,  when  reduced  to  a  connected  state- 
ment, was  too  gross  to  pass  unchalleni;eil.  A  protract- 
ed discussion  arose,  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as 
the  First  Eucharistic  Controversy. 

Against  tlie  theory  of  Paschasius,  Frudegard,  a  monk 
of  anotlier  order,  and  Ratramnus,  another  monk  of  Cor- 
vey, urged  sundry  arguments,  and  quoted  many  passages 


from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Augustine,  showing 
that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  could  not  be 
the  same  botiy  as  that  in  which  he  was  born,  suffered, 
and  rose  again.  Ratramnus,  in  fact,  wrote  a  learned 
work  entitled  Be  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  in  which 
he  modestly  but  ably  controverted  the  positions  of  his 
abbot,  Paschasius.  The  latter  had  strongly  urged  those 
views  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  that  had  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ratramnus  designated  the  eucharist  as  being 
only  a  commemorative  celebration  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, b;'  remembrance  of  which  Christians  should  make 
themselves  capable  of  partaking  of  the  divine  grace  of 
redemption.  Rabanus  Maurus,  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
and  others  also  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Radbert.  Thus  the  controversy  was  protracted  into 
the  lOth  century,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  ten- 
dency to  reject  and  silence  all  opposition  to  the  extrem- 
est  views  as  heretical.     See  Transubstantiation. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  drift  in  the  line  of 
transubstantiation,  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.  v.),  about  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century,  opened,  by  his  acute  and 
able  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Paschasius  Radbert, 
what  has  been  denominated  the  Second  Eucharistic 
Controversy.  His  position  was  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  was  not  changed  by  the  consecra- 
tion, but  only  their  efficacy,  thus  maintaining  a  dynam- 
ic, as  against  an  actual  change.  His  chief  literary  op- 
ponent was  Lanfranc  (q.  v.),  but  his  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
nents were  legion.  In  the  apparent  consciousness  that 
he  could  not  be  answered,  he  was  summarily  arraigned 
by  popes  and  prelates,  before  councils  and  synods,  and 
forced  repeatedly  to  renounce  his  doctrines  on  pain  of 
death.  As  often  as  he  was  able  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  his  persecutors,  he  recanteil  his  successive  re- 
nunciations of  his  doctrines  respecting  the  sacraments, 
until  he  at  length  found  a  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
was  permitted,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  to  die  in  peace. 
His  views  found  many  adherents,  both  in  France  and 
(iermany,  who  came  to  be  known  and  proscribed  as  Be- 
rengarians. 

A  synod  of  Rome  in  1079  confirmed  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert ;  and,  although  for  some  years  af- 
terwards that  doctrine  was  maintained  by  the  use  of 
other  terms,  it  at  length  found  definite  expression  in  the 
term  Iransubstantiation,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Hildebert  of  Tours  (about  1134).  Steps  were 
now  successively  taken  bj'  which  discussion  was  checked 
and  opposition  in  the  Church  practically  silenced.  Pope 
Innocent  III,  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  made  trun- 
subsfanfiation  (q.  v.)  an  unchangeable  article  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith;  pope  Urban  IV,  in  1'2G-1,  instituted 
the  annual  festival  of  Corpus  Christi;  and  pope  Clem- 
ent V,  in  131 1,  reduced  the  doctrine  in  question  to  a  li- 
turgical forin.  By  these  means,  not  only  the  theolo- 
gians and  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  masses 
of  tlie  people,  were  committed  to  the  actual  deiticatiou 
of  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer.  The  withholding  of 
the  cup  from  the  laity  was  deemed  a  logical  sequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  of  more  controlling 
influence  than  the  exjiress  command  of  Christ  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cup— "Drink  ye  all  of  it."  The  precept 
quoted  was  thenceforward  conveniently  limited  to  the 
clergy. 

From  the  periods  named  above,  scholasticism  was 
busy  in  the  vindication  and  explanation,  by  various 
ingenious  methods,  of  the  new  dogma;  while  in  prac- 
tice, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  became  more  than  ever 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  ritual.  Nor  is  it  easy  for 
Protestants  in  the  19th  century  to  understand  how 
completely  the  combined  infiiience  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Church,  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  ritual,  and  the  parade  of  festivals  had  blot- 
ted out  of  the  jiulilic  mind  the  simple  scriptural  idea  of 
the  eucharist,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  vague  but 
blind  superstition  in  reference  to  this  now  mutilated 
sacrament.     The  efforts  made  during  successive  centu- 
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ries  to  give  reality  and  imprcssiveness  to  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  especially  tliat  of  the 
eucharist,  had  not  been  limited  to  traditional  and  pre- 
ceptive influences;  stupendous  miracles  in  demonstra- 
tion of  it  had  been  often  and  widely  i)roclaimed.  "  He- 
sides,  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself  adajited 
it  singularly  to  retain  its  hold  on  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  generation.  The  notion  once  impressed 
upon  the  multitude  that,  when  they  celebrated  one  of 
the  sacraments  of  their  Church,  they  actually  swallow- 
ed the  real  bod}'  and  blood  —  the  very  person  of  their 
God — was  too  intensely  exciting,  too  attractive  to  their 
imagination,  too  closely  connected  with  their  senses,  to 
be  abandoned  without  great  reluctance.  We  might, 
indeed,  wonder  how  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  so 
general  a  credence  for  a  dogma  than  which,  in  its  pop- 
ular sense,  no  more  audacious  paradox  was  ever  obtrud- 
ed on  the  credulity  of  man  ;  but,  once  received,  once 
impressed  on  the  belief,  once  embraced  as  an  essential 
truth,  it  became  so  entirely  essential,  so  predominant, 
so  engrossing,  as  to  take  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
the  soul,  and  to  throw  a  shade  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance over  every  other  tenet.  To  be  deprived  of  this 
conviction ;  to  be  assured  that  the  consecrated  elements 
hitherto  reverenced  and  adored  as  the  very  body  of  the 
Divinity  were  no  more  than  bread  and  wine,  unchanged 
by  the  sacerdotal  consecration,  either  in  substance  or  in 
accident,  was,  in  the  vidgar  mind,  to  part  with  the  por- 
tion of  religion  most  nearly  touching  both  feelings  and 
practice.  'That  they  were  robbed  of  their  God'  was 
the  first  impression  produced  upon  ignorant  devotees; 
and  those  who  had  nourished  that  ignorance,  and  found 
their  profit  in  it — the  chiefs  and  champions  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  that  dogma  was  so  essential — united  in 
one  great  confederacy  to  propagate  the  cry"  (Wadding- 
ton,  History  of  the  Reformation,  ch.  xxxi). 

III.  Roman  Catholic  View. — The  full  and  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  sacraments  is  given  in  the  Decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  as  embraced  in  the  following  extract  of  the 
preface  and  in  thirteen  consecutive  canons : 

"In  order  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  wholesome 
doctrine  of  justification,  publit^hed  in  the  last  session  by 
the  unanimous  cou;^ent  of  the  fathers,  it  hath  been  deem- 
ed proper  to  tieat  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
by  which  all  true  righteousness  is  at  first  imparted,  then 
increased,  and  afterwards  restored,  if  lost.  For  which 
cause  the  sacred,  holy,  oecumenical,  and  general  Council 
of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled,  etc., abidingby  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  uniform  consent  of  other  councils  and  of  the  fathers, 
hath  resolved  to  frame  and  decree  these  followini:  »an- 
ons,  in  order  to  expel  and  extirpate  the  errors  and  here- 
sies respecting  the  most  holy  sacraments  which  have  aj)- 
peared  in  these  times— partly  the  revival  of  heresies  long 
ago  condemned  by  otu-  ancestors,  partly  new  inventions 
— and  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  iiurity  of  the 
Catholic  Chinch  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  remain- 
ing canons,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  will 
be  published  hereafter,  by  the  help  of  God. 

"  Caiuin  1.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacrainents  of 
the  new  law  were  not  all  institnted  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  or  that  they  are  more  or  fewer  than  seven — name- 
ly, baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  and  matrimony— or  that  any  of  iliese  is 
not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"2.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  only  difler  from  those  of  the  old  law  in  that 
their  ceremonies  and  external  rites  are  different,  let  him 
be  accursed. 

"3.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  these  seven  sacraments 
are  in  such  sense  equal  that  no  one  of  them  is  in  any 
respect  more  lionorable  than  another,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. 

"4.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but  superfluous, 
or  that  men  may  obtain  the  grace  of  Justification  by  faith 
only,  without  these  sacraments  (although  it  is  <;ranted 
that  they  are  all  not  necessary  to  every  individual),  let 
him  be  accursed. 

"5.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  were  in- 
stituted solely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  faith, 
let  him  be  accursed. 

"C.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  do  not  contain  the  grace  which  tliev  si<rnifv,  or 
that  they  do  not  confer  that  grace  on  those  who  place  no 
obstacle  in  its  way,  as  if  they  were  only  the  external  signs 


of  grace  or  righteousness  received  by  faith,  and  marks  of 
Christian  profession  whereby  the  faithful  are  distinguish- 
ed from  unbelievers,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"7.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  grace  is  not  always 
piven  by  these  sacraments,  and  upon  all  persons,  as  far  as 
God  is  concerned,  if  they  be  rightly  received,  but  that  it 
is  oidy  bestowed  sometimes  and  "on  some  persons,  let 
him  be  accursed. 

"S.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  grace  is  not  conferred  by 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law, "by  their  own  |)ower  (ex 
opere  opcrato),  hut  that  faith  in  the  diviue  promise  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  obtain  giace,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"9.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  character  (that  is,  a 
certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark)  is  not  impressed 
upon  the  s<nil  by  the  three  sacraments  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, and  orders  (for  which  reason  they  cannot  be 
rei)eated),  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  10.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  all  Christians  have  pow- 
er to  preach  the  word  and  administer  all  the  sacrainents, 
let  him  be  accursed. 

"tl.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that,  when  ministers  per- 
form and  confer  a  sacrament,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should,  at  least,  have  the  intention  to  do  what  the 
Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  12.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  minister  who  is  in  a 
state  of  mortal  sin  does  not  perform  or  confer  a  sacra- 
ment, although  he  observes  everything  that  is  essential 
to  the  performance  and  bestowment  thereof,  let  him  be 
accin-sed. 

"13.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  received  and  ap- 
proved rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  commonly  used  in 
the  soleniii  administration  of  the  sacraments,  may  he 
despised  or  omitted  without  sin  by  the  minister,  at  his 
])leasure,  or  that  any  pastor  of  a"  church  may  change 
them  for  others,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Refutations  of  the  Romanistic  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments have  been  so  numerous  and  detailed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Kel'ormers,  from  the  days  of  Wyclift'e  down 
to  the  present  time,  that  it  seems  only  necessary'  to  pre- 
sent here  a  brief  resume  of  the  standard  objections  to 
it:  1.  The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
wholly  ignores  the  great  scriptural  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  faith.  2.  It  elevates  ceremonies  above  Chris- 
tian obedience  and  duty.  3.  It  is  artificial  in  naming 
as  sacraments  several  things  which  Christ  did  not  ap- 
point as  such  —  e.  g.  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  matrimony ;  which  last,  instead  of 
being  instituted  by  Jesus  Clirist,  was,  in  fact,  appointed 
by  God  from  the  creation  of  man.  4.  It  is  arbitrary  in 
dividing  the  eucharist  and  denying  the  cup  to  the  lai- 
ty. 5.  It  unduly  exalts  the  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
making  the  gift  of  divine  grace  dependent  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  administrator  of  a  real  or  supposed  sac- 
rament. 6.  It  sanctions  immorality  in  the  highest  of- 
fices and  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  religion  by  main- 
taining that  wickedness,  even  to  the  extent  of  mortal 
sin,  does  not  disqualify  the  celebrant  from  truly  admin- 
istering the  holv  sacraments.  7.  It  gives  incentives  to 
bad  living,  and  even  to  crime,  by  teaching  men  tliat  the 
sacraments  impress  upon  the  soul  an  indelible  character 
of  grace  and  spirituality,  irrespective  of  their  personal 
faith  or  practice. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.),  as  stated  in 
Art.  VIII  of  the  Theses  agreed  upon  in  the  Conference  at 
Bonn  in  1874,  is  thus  expressed : 

"1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments was  fixed  at  seven  first  in  the  12th  century,  and 
then  was  received  into  the  general  teaching  of  the  Ciiurch, 
not  as  a  tradition  coming  down  from  the  apostles  or  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  as  the  result  of  theological  specula- 
tion. 

"2.  Catholic  theologians  (i.e. Bellarmine)  acknowledge, 
and  we  acknowledge  with  them,  that  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist are  '  principalia,  prcecipua,  eximia  salutis  nostree 
sacramenta.' " 

IV.  Tenets  of  the  Oriental  Churches.  —  The  Greek 
Church,  including  the  Russian,  teaches  that  tliere  are 
seven  sacraments  ( i^iiKTrlfpia),  the  same  as  the  R'oman 
Catholic — namely,  baptism,  unction  with  chrism,  the  eu- 
charist, penitence,  the  priesthood,  lawful  marriage,  and 
extreme  unction  (Orthodoxa  Confessio  [A.D.  1643],  qu. 
98;  Dosithei  Confessio  [A.D.  1672],  deer.  15;  Lonrjer 
Catechism  [prepared  bv  Philarct.  and  approved  by  the 
Synod  of  A.D.  1839].  qii.  285).  That  Church  hold's,  in- 
deed, some  peculiarities  as  to  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing certain  of  these  sacraments;  but  they  nevertheless 
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strenuoush'  maintain  the  divine  character  and  essential 
importance  of  them  alL     See  Grekk  Church. 

The  Armenian  and  Coptic  churches  [see  each]  have 
substantially  the  same  views  upon  the  subject  as  the 
Greek  Church.  The  orthodox  Nestorians  (q.  v),  how- 
ever, including  the  Christians  of  St,  Thomas,  believe, 
with  Protestants,  in  two  sacraments  only,  namely,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper;  but  the  "Chaldaeaii"  branch, 
of  course,  coincides  with  the  Koman  view. 

V.  Views  of  the  Lutheran  Reformers  and  of  later 
Protestants.  —  Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  influences  to  popularize  and  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  many  minds  revolted 
against  the  absurdities  it  involved.  Some  individuals 
and  sects  went  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  the  sacra- 
raments  altogether;  others,  including  most  of  those 
known  as  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  alike  ob- 
jected to  the  invented  and  redundant  sacraments,  and 
pointed  out  many  errors  and  abuses  connected  with  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  This  op- 
jjosition,  however,  was  manifested  under  many  restraints 
and  embarrassments,  not  merely  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
persecution  that  was  everywhere  so  rife,  but  by  those 
prejudices  and  habits  of  mind  to  which  the  reformers 
themselves  were  subject.  Bold  and  uncompromising 
as  was  Luther  on  most  subjects  in  which  Roman  errors 
■were  involved,  he  nevertheless  on  the  one  topic  now 
in  question  exhibited  weaknesses  of  character  and  an 
infirmity  of  judgment  that  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  influence  of  his  education  and  early  habits  of 
thought,  pjven  after  that  great  man  had  fully  accept- 
ed the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  rejected  the 
greater  number  of  those  errors  and  inventions  by  which 
the  Roman  system  had  made  void  the  word  and  truth 
of  God,  he  remained  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  real  and  corporeal  presence  in  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  eucharist  as  to  make  a  violent  and  almost 
fatal  issue  with  his  fellow-Reformers  on  that  point.  No 
argument  was  sufficient  to  move  him  from  his  fixed  ad- 
herence to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "  This 
is  my  body."  Hence,  not  onlj^  he,  but  jMelanethon  and 
all  those  German  Reformers  who  acted  with  them,  while 
rejecting  transubstantiation,  rigidly  adhered  to  that 
slight  variation  from  it  known  as  consuhstantiation  (q. 
v.).  The  controversies  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  several  adherents  unhappily  put  in  jeopardy- 
some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  gave  great  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  partisans 
of  the  papac}%  But  for  that  unfortunate  issue,  which, 
at  a  very  critical  period,  divided  the  Reformers  and 
weakened  their  strength,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
much  more  rapid  progress  would  have  been  made  in 
restoring  to  the  Church  the  true  but  long-lost  idea  of 
the  suijper  of  the  Lord  as  instituted  by  him  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  confirmation  of  faith  in  his  atoning  sac- 
rifice. But,  notwithstanding  all  hindrances,  it  is  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  that  improvements  may 
be  noted  in  those  doctrinal  views  of  the  sacraments 
which  found  expression  in  the  creeds  of  representative 
churches.  To  show  the  successive  steps  of  progress 
made  as  the  result  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  quo- 
tations will  now  be  given  from  several  of  the  more  cel- 
ebrated creeds  put  forth  during  the  Itith  century. 

The  oldest  of  all  the  Protestant  confessions  of  faith 
is  that  of  Augsburg,  of  which  several  articles  related  to 
the  sacraments.  That  celebrated  document  was  pre- 
pared by  Melancthon,  and  read,  June  27,  1.530,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  and  liis  court,  in- 
cluding many  prominent  Roman  Catholic  tlieologians. 
Although  its  tone  was  apologetic,  nevertheless  its  ut- 
terances were  distinctly  Protestant,  except  in  some  of 
the  articles  relating  to  the  sacraments. 

Part  I,  Art.VIlI,  allows  the  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
although  admiiii.«tcred  by  evil  men. 

Art.  IX  declares  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

Art.  X  is  in  these  words:  "Of  the  Lord's  supper,  thev 
(the  Lutherans)  teach  that  the  [true]  body  and  blood  of 


Christ  are  truly  present  [uuder  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine],  and  are  [there]  communicated  to  those  that  eat  iu 
the  Lord's  supper." 

Alt.  XIII,  On  the  Use  of  the  Sacraments,  contains  the 
following  language:  "They  were  ordained,  not  only  to 
be  marks  of  professiou  among  men,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  signs  aud  testimonies  of  the  will  of  God  to- 
wards us,  set  forth  unto  us  to  stir  up  aud  couflrm  faith  in 
such  as  use  them.  Therefore  men  must  use  sacraments 
so  as  to  join  faith  with  them  which  believes  the  promises 
that  are  oflered  aud  declared  unto  us  by  the  sacrameuts. 
Wherefore  they  (the  Lutherans)  condemn  those  that  teach 
that  the  sacraments  do  justify  by  the  work  done  {ex  opere 
operatu),  and  do  uot  teach  that  faith  which  believes  the 
remission  of  sins  is  requisite  in  the  sacraments." 

Part  II,  Art.  I,  enjoins  communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
discouutenauces  the  carrying  about  the  elements  iu  pro- 
cession. 

Art.  Ill  says:  "Our  churches  are  wrongfully  accused 
of  having  abolished  the  mass;  for  the  mass  is  still  re- 
tained amoug  us,  aud  celebrated  with  great  reveience." 
Nevertheless,  the  article  proceeds  to  condemn  private 
masses  as  being  celebrated  only  for  lucre's  sake. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  does  not  definitely  assert, 
but  clearly  implies,  that  the  sacraments  are  only  two  iu 
number.  The  Helvetic  Confession  of  153G  was  explicit 
on  that  point,  stating,  also,  that  both  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  are  only  outward  signs  of  the  hidden  things, 
or  inward  graces,  spiritually  imparted  to  faith  in  the 
promises  of  God.  That  confession  also  denies  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  naturally  united,  locally 
included,  or  actually  present  in  the  material  bread  and 
wine ;  but  it  affirms  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  (iod,  are  symbols  through  which,  as  from 
Christ  himself,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  a  true 
spiritual  communication  of  his  body  and  blood  is  made, 
not  in  perishable  food,  but  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
soul's  life. 

In  the  further  development  of  Protestantism,  the 
most  noted  ecclesiastical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  is  found  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  originally  adopted  in  1563. 
The  following  extracts  embrace  the  more  important 
points : 

"  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christiau  men's  profession,  but  rather  they 
be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  efiectnal  sisus  of  grace 
aud  God's  good-will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  hut  also 
strengthen  and  coufiim,  our  faith  in  him."  "There  are 
two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  om-  Lord  iu  the  Gos- 
pel; that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord." 
"Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments — that  is  to  say, 
confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction  —  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  apostles,  ])artly  are  states  of  life  allowed 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like  uature  of  sacra- 
ments with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  that  tliey 
have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God." 
"  The  sacrameuts  were  not  ordaiued  of  Christ  to  be  gazed 
upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them;  and  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation.  .  .  .  Transubstan- 
tiation (or  the  chauiie  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine) 
in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ, 
but  is  if'pugnant  to  the  plain  woids  of  Scripture,  over- 
throws t  le  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper  only  after  a  heavenly  aud 
spiritual  manner  ;  and  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of 
(;hrist  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith." 

In  the  three  symbols  above  quoted  may  be  seen  the 
types  of  doctrine  which  have  prevailed,  with  slight 
variations  of  expression,  in  all  Protestant  evangelical 
churches.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  alone  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  The  Calvinistic  churches  of  all  countries 
have  followed,  in  the  main,  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  the  first  Helvetic  Confession  ;  while  the 
formula  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Methodist  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States, 

Notwithstanding  the  variations  of  views  and  state- 
ments that  prevailed  among  the  diftorent  branches  of 
early  Protestantism,  yet  so  substantial  was  the  unity 
among  all  classes  of  the  reformers  in  rejecting  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  opvs  operatiim,  and  also,  as  sacraments,  all 
observances  besides  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup])er, 
that  the  general  drift  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  be- 
came widely  diffused  and  accepted  during  the  tirst  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation.  That  the  influence  of  coun- 
ter-discussion had  come  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  tlie 
Roman  theologians  is  obvious  from  several  expressions 
made  use  of  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1547.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  seen,  that  council  proceeded  to  re- 
affirm the  mediieval  theories  of  the  sacraments  in  their 
most  objectionable  forms. 

In  many  points  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  among  the  active  agents  of 
the  Reformation  there  arose  serious  differences  of  views 
as  to  the  sacraments,  and  more  especially  that  those  dif- 
ferences resulted  in  actual  divisions  and  oppositions  be- 
tween brethren  agreed  in  general  principles  and  striv- 
ing for  common  results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  much  discussion  was  necessary  at 
that  period  as  a  means  of  clearing  away  the  misconcep- 
tions of  preceding  ages,  and  of  bringing  out  scriptural 
truth  into  a  prominent  light.  It  is  impracticable  and 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  outline  the  successive  and 
protracted  controversies  with  reference  to  the  sacra- 
ments which  took  place  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  successive  followers  for  several  generations, 
or,  indeed,  the  somewliat  different  controversies  that 
prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  bearing  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  is,  however,  only  just  to  remark  that  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Calvin  in  the  Protestant  sacramental  con- 
troversy was  very  opportune  and  verj'  powerful.  As  a 
contemporary  and  friend  both  of  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
he  sought  to  mediate  between  the  extreme  views  of 
both.  His  theory  was,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  compro- 
mise between  the  realism  of  Luther  and  the  idealism 
of  Zwingli,  He  adopted  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  Christ's  words,  tovto  tan  to  (Tw/ja  fiov,  and  rejected 
all  carnal  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  mystery ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  strongly  asserted 
a  spiritual  real  presence  and  communion  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul.  "  He  taught 
that  believers,  while  they  receive  with  their  mouths  the 
visible  elements,  receive  also  by  faith  the  spiritual  real- 
ities signified  and  sealed  therebj' — namely,  the  benefit 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross  and  the  life-giving 
virtue  of  Christ's  glorified  humanity  in  heaven,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  conveys  to  the  soul  in  a  supernatural 
manner;  while  unbelieving  or  unworthy  communicants, 
having  no  inward  connection  with  Christ,  receive  only 
bread  and  wine  to  their  own  judgment."  Luther  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  corporeal  jiresence  and  the 
oral  manducation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by 
coninuniicants.  Calvin  substituted  for  that  idea  the 
virtual,  or  dynamic,  presence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
a  spiritual  reception  and  assimilation  of  the  same  by 
the  act  of  faith  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  view  was  substantially  adopted  by  the 
writers  and  adherents  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and,  in  fact,  passed  into  all  the  leading  Reformed  con- 
fessions of  faith.  In  fact,  Melancthon,  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  his  life,  substantially  a)>proved  of  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper.  That  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  the  bosom  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  by  which  it  was  divided  into  Lutherans,  or, 
more  properly,  ultra-Lutherans,  and  Melancthonians,  or 
PhiHppists.  Luther's  doctrine,  by  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  institution,  not  only  involved 
the  oral  manducation,  but  the  practical  ubiquity,  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  Under  the  influence  of  Pucer  and  Cal- 
vin, and  a  further  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Melancthon  had  rejected  both  these  views; 
although,  through  modesty  and  strong  personal  attach- 
ment, he  did  not  separate  from  Luther  or  define  an  op- 
posite theory.  Luther,  though  grieved  at  these  changes 
of  view,  nevertheless  did  not  withdraw  his  friendship 
from  IMelancthon ;  but  when  both  were  dead,  direct  is- 
sues were  made  between  their  respective  followers.     A 


long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued,  which  extended  to 
several  other  topics  of  theology,  as  well  as  that  relating 
to  the  ubiquity,  or  multipresence,  of  Christ's  body.  The 
high  Lutherans  insisted  upon  ubiquity  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  real  communication  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ;  while  tlie  Philippists  and  Calvinists  rejected 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  body,  with  the 
reality  of  Christ's  ascension,  and  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  or  shut 
up  in  the  finite.  At  the  end  of  the  controversy,  the 
views  of  the  extreme  Lutherans  became  limited  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  (iermany ;  while  those 
of  Jlelancthon  and  Calvin  were  adojjted  by  the  Reform- 
ed churches  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Practically,  the  same  views  were  embod- 
ied in  the  later  Helvetic  confessions,  in  the  creeds  and 
catechisms  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

During  the  last  three  hundred  years  a  great  degree 
of  practical  unity  has  prevailed  throughout  Protestant 
Christendom  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments. This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  use 
and  recognised  authority  of  the  Word  of  (iod.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  some  small  sects  which,  following  the 
views  of  Socinus,  have,  by  their  theories,  reduced  the 
sacraments  to  mere  commemorative  observances,  hav- 
ing a  certain  emblematic  significance,  but  void  of  any 
spiritual  influence.  The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  even 
rejected  the  sacraments  as  not  designed  for  continued 
observance,  at  least  in  an  outward  form.  They  claim 
that  the  one  baptism  appointed  for  perpetuity  among 
Christ's  followers  is  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  true  Lord's  supper  is  that  alluded  to  in  Rev.  iii,  20 : 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Aside  from 
such  slight  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  Protestants, 
while  rejecting  the  mass  and  all  otlier  superstitious  cer- 
emonies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  sought  to 
practice  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per both  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  original  appoint- 
ment. It  is  true  that  somewhat  extended  controversies 
have  arisen  as  to  the  subjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism, 
prompted  chiefly  by  the  exclusive  claims  of  those  who 
would  reject  from  the  Lord's  supper  all  who  have  not 
been  baptized  by  immersion  (q.  v. ;  also  Infakt  Bap- 
tism). Another  form  of  exception  to  the  general  Prot- 
estant sentiment  has  been  exhibited  by  that  class  of 
Anglicans  and  others  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  those  Romanizing  tendencies  which  have  so 
frequently  terminated  in  adhesion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  her  full  list  of  sacraments. 

VI.  Literahire. — Taking  into  view  all  the  phases  of 
controversy  that  have  been  developed  in  reference  to 
the  sacraments,  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly voluminous;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  obsolete  and  never  likely  to  be  reproduced.  That 
the  discussions  of  the  past  have,  on  the  whole,  had  a 
favorable  issue  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  modern  publications  relating  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  are  of  a  practical  character,  aiming 
to  set  forth  the  design,  the  obligations  to  their  observ- 
ance, and  the  duties  growing  out  of  them.  Publications 
of  this  character  are  so  numerous  and  so  common  that 
an  attempt  to  give  a  full  or  even  a  specimen  list  of  their 
titles  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary.  The  following  are 
chiefly  books  which  discuss  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
sacraments  in  general,  or  which  furnish  historical  data 
respecting  the  development  of  sacramental  theories : 
Chrysostom,  On  the  Priesthood  {f/o)ni/i<'ii) ;  Augustine, 
On  Catechising  the  Ignorant;  On  Baptism  {Seimom 
218,  272);  On  True  Religion;  Ambrose,  On  the  Sacra- 
ments; Gregory  Nazianzum,  Oration  60;  Gregory  of 
'isyssa,  Catechetical  Orations;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cate- 
chetical Discourses  ;  Gregory  the  Great,  Liturgy ;  Book 
of  Morals ;  the  so-called  Apostolic  ('(institutions  (bk. 
8);  Hmghaxn,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church;  Ha* 
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genbach,  History  of  Doctrines ;  Neander,  Church  llis- 
t07-y ;  Gieseler,  Church  History;  Mel&ncthon,  Se7tten- 
tia  de  Cami  Domini ;  Calvin,  De  Cana  Domini ;  Al- 
bertin,  De  Eucharistia ;  Beza,  Discourses  ;  Craumer, 
Definition  of  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  /Supper  ; 
Cudworth,  True  Xotion  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  Halley, 
On  Symbolic  Institutions ;  Barrows,  Sermons ;  South, 
Sermons;  Owen,  Sacramental  Discouises ;  Brevant, 
Sacrament  and  Sacrifice ;  Willet,  Synopsis  Papismi ; 
Elliott,  Romanism  ;  Bennett,  History  of  the  Eucharist ; 
Whately,  On  the  Sacraments ;  Adam  Clarke.  On  the  Eu- 
charist ;  Luckey,  On  the  Lord's  Supper ;  Nevin,  Mys- 
tical Presence;  Harbaugh,  Creed  and  Culius;  and  Es- 
says by  other  authors  in  Tercentenai'y  Monument  of  the 
Heidelbery  Catechism.  The  authors  who  have  discuss- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  as  a  topic  of  theology 
are  almost  innumerable.  See  also  all  Church  creeds, 
e.  g.  Schaff,  Creeds  of  the  Churches  (N.  Y.  1878,  3  vols. 
8vo).     (D.  P.  K.) 

Sacramental  Seal,  an  expression  used  by  Rom- 
ish writers  to  denote  the  obligation  which  rests  upon 
the  priestliood  to  conceal  those  things  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  derived  from  sacramental  confession. 

Sacranientals,  a  name  given  to  those  rites  -which 
are  of  a  sacramental  character,  but  j'et  are  not  true  sac- 
raments— such  as  confirmation  and  matrimony. 

Sacramentarians,  a  controversial  name  given  by 
the  Lutherans  to  the  Zwinglians  to  designate  their  be- 
lief that  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucharist  are 
merely  sacramental  symbols,  and  not  in  any  way  the 
means  by  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  real- 
ly and  truly  present  to,  and  conveyed  to,  the  faithfid  par- 
taker of  them.  The  third  volume  of  Schllisselburg's 
HcBreticorum  Cataloyus  contains  492  pages  "  De  Secta 
Sacramentariorum  qui  Cingliani  sen  Calvinistae  vocan- 
tur." — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v.     See  Zwinglians. 

Sacramentary,  the  name  of  a  book  in  the  Romish 
Church  containing  the  collects,  together  with  the  can- 
on, or  that  part  of  the  sacramental  service  which  is  in- 
variable. 

Sacraments ;  Sacramentum.  See  Sacra- 
ment. 

Sacrarium,  a  term  employed  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  denote  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were 
deposited.  A  sacrarium  was  either  public  or  private, 
the  former  being  a  part  of  a  temple  in  which  the  idol 
stood,  and  the  latter  the  part  of  a  private  house  in 
which  the  Penates  were  kept.  In  the  early  Latin 
Church  the  name  was  given  to  the  chancel  or  hema, 
and  also  to  the  siile  table  (ohlationarium)  on  which  the 
offerings  of  the  people  were  deposited. 

Sacred  Heart,  Brotheks  of  the,  a  lay  order  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Ciuirch  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  youth,  especially  in  France,  where  it  was  founded  by 
the  abbe  Coindre  in  182G,  and  whence  it  extended  iu 
1847  to  the  United  States.  The  Brothers  have  acade- 
mies, orphan  asylums,  and  schools,  with  more  than  GOO 
boys  under  their  care,  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana. 

SACRED  HEART  (of  Jesus),  Feast  of  the,  a  fes- 
tival of  comparatively  modern  institution  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  for  a  time  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Its 
origin  is  traced  to  a  vision  recorded  of  a  French  nun  of 
the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  named  Marj'  Margaret  Ala- 
coque,  who  lived  at  I'aray-le-iMonial,  in  Burgundy,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  whose  enthusi- 
asm led  her  to  practice  a  special  devotion  to  the  heart 
of  the  Saviour.  Tliis  devotion  was  gradually  jiropa- 
gated  in  France,  and  at  length  was  api)roved  by  pope 
Clement  XII  in  1732  and  I73G,  and  by  Clement  XIII  in 
17G5.  Tlie  festival  is  iield  on  the  Friday  after  the  oc- 
tave of  Corpus  Christi. — Chamhei-s's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

This  festival  has  for  its  principal  object  to  excite  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  celebrate  it  a  feeling  of  love  to 


Jesus.  It  has  doubtless  given  origin  to  the  societies  of 
CDgnate  title.  The  instructions  to  these  for  each  day  iu 
the  week  are  peculiar.     Thus: 

"ilfmda//.— You  will  enter  into  the  opened  heart  of  Jesus 
as  into  ».fvrimce  of  love,  there  to  purify  yoiuself  from  all 
stains  coutracted  duiinj;  ihe  week,  and  to  destroy  the  life 
of  sin,  that  you  may  live  llie  life  of  pure  love,  which  will 
transform  all  into  itself.  This  day  will  be  dedicated  to  a 
si)ecial  homage  to  the  blessed  Trinity. 

"  Monday. — You  will  look  on  yourself  as  a  crimirMl,  who 
desires  to  appease  his  judge  by  sorrow  for  his  sins,  and 
who  is  ready  lo  make  salistaction  to  his  justice.  Y'on  will 
enter  in  spirit  into  the  heart  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  euclose 
yourself  iu  that  prison  of  love. 

"  Tuesday. — You  will  enter  into  the  heart  of  .Tesus  as 
into  a  school,  in  which  you  are  one  of  his  disciples.  In 
this  school  is  learned  the  science  of  the  saints,  the  science 
of  pure  love,  which  makes  us  lorijet  all  worldly  sciences. 

"  Wednei<day.— You  will  enter  into  the  heart  of  Jesus  as 
a  passenger  into  a  ship. 

'"  Thursday.— Yon  will  enter  into  the  heart  of  Jesns 
Christ  as  a.  friend  who  is  invited  to  the/cnrf  of  his  friend. 
On  this  day  you  will  perform  all  your  actions  iu  the  spirit 
of  love. 

"  Fiidatj. — You  will  contemplate  Jesns  on  the  cross  as  a 
tender  mother,  ■w\\o  has  brought  you  I'orih  in  his  heart, 
with  inexpressible  paius  ;  you  will  repose  in  his  arms  as  a 
child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

"  Satnrday. — You  will  offer  yourself  to  the  heart  of  Jesus 
as  a  victim  coming  up  to  the  temple  to  be  immolated  aud 
led  before  the  sacrilicer." 
— Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

SACRED  HEART  (of  Jesus),  Ladies  of  the,  a  re- 
ligious congregation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  in  Paris  Nov.  21,  1800,  and  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. In  that  j'ear  .Joseph  Desire  Varin,  superior  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  desirous  of  establishing  a  society 
of  women  who  would  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies  of  the  higher  classes,  selected  Ma- 
deleine Sophie  Louise  Barat  and  Octavie  Bailly.  On 
Nov.  21  they  consecrated  themselves  to  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  and  opened  a  school  in  Paris.  They  removed  to 
Amiens  in  1801,  where  both  their  community  and  pu- 
pils increased  rapidly.  Madame  Barat  was  chosen  su- 
perior in  1802,  branch  establishments  were  Ibunded,  and 
in  1806  a  first  chapter  of  the  order  was  held,  at  which 
that  lady  was  chosen  superior-general,  which  post  she 
retained  till  her  death,  in  18(5.').  Pere  Varin  completed 
his  draft  of  the  proposed  constitutions  in  182.5,  and 
they  were  approved  by  Leo  XII  Dec.  22, 1826.  Being 
invited  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  convent  and  church  of  Trinita  de'  Monti. 
They  spread  thence  to  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  soon 
owned  flourishing  schofils  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
Belgium,  England,  and  Ireland.  They  had  come  to  the 
United  States  in  1817  with  bishop  Dubourg,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  founde<l  a  house  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Their 
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increase  in  this  country  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late 
archbishop  Huglies,  to  INIaciame  Elizabeth  Gallitzin,  and 
especially  to  Madame  Aloysia  Hardey,  who  founded  the 
majority  of  the  American  houses.  They  opened  a 
school  at  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Mulberry  streets, 
New  York,  and  now  the  order  has  spread  to  the  princi- 
pal states  of  the  Union,  to  the  Canadian  provinces, 
Cuba,  and  Chili.  The  rides  and  constitutions  are  closely 
modelled  on  those  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  all  that  re- 
gards the  conditions  for  membership,  training,  degrees, 
elections,  etc.  The  members  employed  in  teaching  and 
governing  are  styled  "choir  religious,"  the  others  "lay 
sisters."  According  to  Appletons'  Cychquediit ,  the  or- 
der had  (1875) :  "  In  France,  8  provinces  and  42  estab- 
lishments, including  i  in  Algiers ;  the  province  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  with  4  establishments;  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  with  5 ;  that  of  Itah',  with  5  ;  that  of 
Spain,  with  3 ;  and  that  of  Austria,  with  5.  In  America, 
they  had  in  the  United  States  3  provinces,  with  21 
houses;  the  province  of  Canada,  with  5;  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Chili,  with  5,  besides  an  establishment  at  Ha- 
vanna.  The  number  of  'choir  religious'  was  2325,  and 
that  of  lay  sisters  1947;  total  4272.  The  central  house 
of  the  whole  order  and  the  residence  of  the  superior- 
general  is  in  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  Paris." 


Outdoor  Diess  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

SACRED  HEAET  (of  Mary),  Okder  of  the,  a  so- 
ciety of  nuns  estal)lished  at  Baiige,  in  France,  by  the 
abbe  Brault  in  1755,  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  in- 
firm and  neglected,  especially  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

Sacred  Hearts  (of  Jesus  and  Mary),  Congrrga- 
TiON  OF  THE,  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catboli 
Church,  founded  at  Poitiers  in  1800  by  M.  Coudrin  and 
Madame  Ayme  de  la  Chevallerie,  for  the  cultivation  of 
personal  piety  (hence  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Order 
of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Host),  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  missionary  labors,  etc.  The  Congrega- 
tion has  houses  in  various  parts  of  France.  See  Migne, 
Diet,  des  Ordres  Reliyieux,  iv,  1277  sq. 

Sacrificati,  Christians  who,  to  avoid  condemnation 
before  a  heathen  tribunal,  had  offered  sacrifice  to  an  idol. 
When  such  persons,  after  the  persecution  was  over,  re- 
turned to  the  Church,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a 
very  rigid  penance  before  they  coidd  be  readmitted  info 
its  fellowship.  Sacrifcnti  is  their  denomination  as 
penitents,  after  their  return  to  the  faith.  Those  who 
continued  in  idolatry  were  simply  apostates.     See  Li- 

BELI.ATICI. 

Sacrifice,  properly  so  called,  is  the  solemn  inflic- 


tion of  death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  effusion 
of  its  blood,  in  a  way  of  religious  worship;  and  the  pre- 
senting of  this  act  to  the  Deity  as  a  supplication  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  a  supposed  mean  of  compensation  for 
the  insult  and  injury  thereby  offered  to  his  majesty  and 
government.  Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  an  ottering 
made  to  God  on  his  altar  by  the  hand  of  a  lawful  min- 
ister. Sacritice  differed  from  oblation:  in  a  sacrifice 
there  was  a  real  change  or  destruction  of  the  thing  of- 
fered, whereas  an  oblation  was  but  a  simple  offering  or 
gift.  (The  following  article  is  based  upon  that  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible.)     See  also  Sacrificial  Offering. 

I.  Scripture  Terms.— 'I'he  following  are  the  original 
words  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  the  sacrificial  act : 

1.  nnji;,  minchdh,  from  the  obsolete  root  nj^,  "to 
give;"  used  in  Gen.  xxxii,  13,  20,  21,  of  a  gilt  from  Ja- 
cob to  Esau  (Sept.  ^wpoi>);  in  2  Sam.  viii,  2,  6  (^kvia), 
in  1  Kings  iv,  21  (Cwpa),  in  2  Kings  xvii,  4  {j.iavaci.), 
of  a  tribute  fnim  a  vassal  king ;  in  Gen.  iv,  3,  5,  of  a 
sacrifice  generally  (Swpov  and  jvaia,  indifferently); 
and  in  Lev.  ii,  1,  4,  5,  C),  joined  with  the  word  korbav, 
of  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  or  "meat-offering"  (generally 
Siopov  S'vTia).  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to  that 
idea  of  sacrifice  which  represents  it  as  a  eucharistic  gift 
to  God  our  King.     See  Minchah. 

2.  "iS"^!^,  korbdn  (derived  from  the  root  31p,  "to 
approach,"  or  [in  Hiphil]  to  "make  to  approach"); 
used  with  minchdh  in  Lev.  ii,  1,  4,  5,  6  (Sept.  Suipop  Bv- 
<T(a),  generally  rendered  Sutpov  (see  Mark  vii,  11,  Kop- 
l3di>,  o  t(TTi  Cwpoi')  or  Trpo(T(popd.  The  idea  of  a  gift 
hartUy  seems  inherent  in  the  root,  which  rather  puinfs 
to  sacrifice,  as  a  symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man.     See  Corisan. 

8.  n3T,  zebach  (derived  from  the  root  nst,  to  "  slaugh- 
ter animals,"  especially  to  "slay  in  sacrifice"),  refers 
emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one  in  which  the 
shedding  of  blood  is  the  essential  idea.  Thus  it  is  op- 
posed to  minchdh  in  Psa.  xl,  (3  ((Bvrriai'  Kni  Trpooipopdv), 
and  to  oldh  (the  whole  burnt-offering)  in  Exod.  x,  25; 
xviii,  12,  etc.  With  it  the  expiatory  idea  of  sacrifice  is 
naturally  connected.     See  Victim. 

4.  In  the  New  Test,  the  com])rehensive  term  is  Srvir'ia 
(from  ^i'w,  which  seems  radically  to  express  the  fum- 
iny  up  of  the  sacrificial  smoke),  wliich  is  used  botli  of 
the  victim  offered  and  of  the  act  of  immolation,  whether 
literal  or  figurative. 

Distinct  from  these  general  terms,  and  often  appended 
to  them,  are  the  words  denoting  special  kinds  of  sacri- 
fice.    See  Offering. 

5.  nViy,  oldh  (Sept.  generally  uXoKarnopa),  the 
"  whole  burnt-offering."     See  Burnt-offering. 

6.  D?'^;,  shelem  (Sept.  Bvffia  (TwTi]piov),  used  fre- 
quently with  n'ZI,  and  sometimes  called  'S'^p;  the 
"  peace-"  or  "  thank-offering."    See  each  of  these  words. 

7.  rsan,  chattdth  (Sept.  generally  inpi  ufuipTiac), 
the  "  sin-offering"'  (q.  v.). 

8.  D'^X,  ashdm  (Sept.  generally  7rX?////(fX£(a),  the 
"  trespass-offering"  (q.  v.). 

9.  n^"X,  ishsheh  (from  "CVi,  fre),  a  "sacrifice  made 
by  fire ;''  spoken  of  every  kind  of  sacrifice  and  offering, 
as  commonly  burned  (Lev.  ii,  3, 10),  and  even  of  those 
not  consumed  by  fire  (xiv,  7,  9);  but  usually  in  the  rit- 
ual formula,  "  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  odor  to  Jehovah"  (i,  9, 
13,  17;  ii,  2,  9;  iii,  5;  comp.  Exod.  xxix,  41;  Lev.  viii, 
21  ;  briefly,  Exod.  xxix,  18,  25;  Lev.  li,  16).     See  Fire. 

10.  ni'Fl,  toddh,  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  only, 
"  a  sacrifice  of  praise."     See  Praise. 

11.  3n,  chdfi  (from  55ri,  to  dance  in  religious  joy),  is 
properly  a  festival  only ;  but  by  metonymy  is  occasion- 
ally used  for  the  sacrificial  victims  of  such  occasions 
(Exod.  xxiii,  18 ;  Psa.  cxviii,  27 ;  Mai.  ii,  3).  See  Fes- 
tival. 

The  term  "sacrifice"  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
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for  deep  repentance  (Psa.  li,  17),  for  the  good  works  of 
believers  (I'liil.  iv,  1!S  ;  Heb.  xiii.  l(j).  ami  for  the  duties 
of  prayer  and  praise  (Rom.  xii,  1 ;  Heb.  xiii,  15 ;  1  Pet. 
ii,  5). 

II.  Origin  of  Sacrifice. — Did  it  arise  from  a  natural 
instinct  of  raan,  sanctioned  and  guided  by  God,  or  was 
it  the  subject  of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation? 
This  is  a  question  the  importance  of  which  has  proba- 
bly been  exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sacrifice  was  sanctioned  by  (iod's  law,  witli  a  special 
typical  reference  to  the  atonement  of  Christ;  its  uni- 
versal prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often  opposed  to, 
man's  natural  reasonings  on  his  relatii)n  to  God,  shows 
it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity.  Whether  it  was  first  enjoined  by 
an  external  command,  or  whether  it  was  based  on  that 
sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion  with  God  which  is 
stamped  by  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  man,  is  a  histori- 
cal question,  perhaps  insoluble,  probably  one  which  can- 
not be  treated  at  all,  except  in  connection  with  some 
general  theory  of  the  method  of  primeval  revelation, 
but  certainly  one  which  does  not  affect  the  authority 
and  the  meaning  of  the  rite  itself.  We  need  not  dis- 
cuss here  the  theory  of  tlie  old  English  deists,  such  as 
Blount  and  Tyndale,  that,  as  cruel  men  delighted  in 
bloodshed,  so  they  conceived  God  to  be  like  themselves, 
and  sought  to  please  and  appease  him  by  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  beasts;  or  the  specious  improvement  of  this 
theory  which  Spencer  (fle  Leg.  Ilebr.  Rit.  1.  iii,  diss,  ii) 
framed,  that  men  sacrificed  originally  because  of  the 
savage  wildness  of  their  nature,  and  that  (iod  accepted 
and  ratified  their  grim  worship  to  restrain  them  from 
what  was  worse.  The  question  is  now  proposed  in  this 
form :  Did  sacrifice  arise  from  the  natural  religious  in- 
stinct of  man,  with  or  without  (for  both  views  are  held) 
an  unconscious  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  did  it 
originate  in  a  distinct  divine  revelation?  Those  who 
advocate  the  former  view  speak  of  sacrifice  as  the  "free 
expression  of  the  divinely  determined  nature  of  man" 
(Neumann).  "Man  sacrifices  because  of  his  inaliena- 
ble divine  likeness,  according  to  which  he  cannot  cease 
to  seek  that  communion  with  God  for  which  he  was 
created,  even  through  such  an  effectual  self-sacrifice  as 
is  exhibited  in  sacrifice.  Sacrifices  have  thus  been  as 
little  an  arbitrary  invention  of  man  as  prayer.  Like 
prayer,  they  have  originated  in  an  inner  necessity  to 
which  man  freely  surrenders  himself"  (Oehler,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Eiicykl.  x,  G17). 

1.  One  recent  writer  on  the  subject  (Davison,  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primitiee  Sacrifice, 
1825)  adduces  (on  the  authority  of  Spencer  and  Ou- 
tram)  the  consent  of  the  fathers  in  favor  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  alleges  that 
the  notion  of  its  divine  origin  is  "a  mere  modern  fig- 
ment, excogitated  in  the  presumptively  speculative  age 
of  innovating  Puritanism."  This  assertion  has,  in  part, 
been  met  by  Faber  (Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Expiato- 
ry Sacrifice,  1827),  who  shows  that  the  only  authorities 
adduced  by  Outram  {Be  Sacrificiig)  and  Spencer  {De 
Leg.  llebr.)  are  Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom,  the  author 
of  the  work  called  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Questions  and  Answeis  to  the  Orthodox,  com- 
monly printed  with  the  works  of  .Justin  Martvr.  Of 
the  early  theologians  thus  adduced,  the  last  three  are 
positive  and  explicit  in  their  assertion,  while  the  senti- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr  are  gathered  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  in  consequence  of  any  direct  avowal.  He 
says,  "As  circumcision  commenced  from  Abraham,  so 
the  Sabbath,  and  sacrifices,  and  oblations,  and  festivals 
commenced  from  Moses;"  which  clearly  intimates  that 
he  considered  prinutive  sacrifi<'t'  as  a  hinnan  invention 
until  made  by  the  law  a  matter  of  religious  obligation. 
The  great  body  of  the  fathers  are  silent  as  to  the  origin 
of  sacrifice;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them,  cited 
by  Spencer  (De  Leg.  Hebr.  p.  G4()  sq.),  held  that  sacri- 
fice was  admitted  into  the  law  through  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  who  had  been  familiar- 


ized with  it  in  Egypt,  and,  if  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  to 
God,  would  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols 
of  their  heathen  neighbors.  The  ancient  writers  who 
held  this  opinion  are  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  TertuUian, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius 
of  Salamis,  Irenreus,  Jerome,  Procopias,  Eucherius,Anas- 
tatius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
But  out  of  the  entire  number,  only  the  four  already  men- 
tioned allege  incidentally  the  human  origin  of  primitive 
sacrifice:  the  rest  are  silent  on  this  point.  Outram,  in- 
deed (De  Sucrif.  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  §  6,  p.  8,  9),  thinks  that  in 
giving  this  opinion  they  virtually  deny  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  sacrifice.  But  it  is  fairly  answered  that  the  as- 
sertion, be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  that  sacrifice  was  in- 
troduced into  the  law  from  condescension  to  the  Eg}'p- 
tianizing  weakness  of  the  people,  furnishes  no  legitimate 
proof  that  the  persons  entertaining  this  opinion  held 
the  mere  human  origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacri- 
fice, and  affords  no  ground  for  alleging  the  consent  of 
Christian  antiquity  in  favor  of  that  opiinon.  Such  per- 
sons could  not  but  have  known  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
existed  anterior  to  the  rise  of  pagan  idolatry:  and  hence 
the  notion  which  thej'  entertained  leaves  the  question 
as  to  the  primitive  origin  of  sacrifice  entirely  open,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  Paganism,  whether  in  Egypt 
or  elsewlur '.  merely  borrowed  the  rite  from  pure  patri- 
archism,  which  already  possessed  it;  and  unless  a  writ- 
er expressly  declares  such  to  be  his  opinion,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  concluding  that  he  held  the  human  origin 
of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice,  simply  because  he  con- 
ceives that  a  system  of  sacrificial  service  had  been  im- 
mediately adopted  into  the  law  from  paganism  out  of 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people.  Besides, 
some  of  these  very  fathers  held  language  with  respect 
to  primitive  sacrifice  not  much  in  favor  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  has,  on  this  groimd,  been  given  to  their 
sentiments.  Thus,  according  to  Cyril,  "  God  accepted 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  Cain, 
because  it  was  fitting  that  posterity  should  learn  from 
thence  how  they  might  blamelessly  offer  unto  God  his 
meet  and  due  honor."  If,  then,  these  authorities  be 
taken  as  neutral  on  the  question,  with  the  four  excep- 
tions aire  a  iy  indicated,  we  shall  find  whatever  authori- 
ty we  ascribe  to  these  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  testimony  of  other  ancient  witnesses  in  favor  of  the 
divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice.  Philo-Jud;\3us  says, 
"Abel  brought  neither  the  same  oblation  as  Cain,  nor 
in  the  sa  ne  manner;  but,  instead  of  things  inanimate, 
he  brought  things  animate;  and  instead  of  later  and 
secondary  products,  he  brought  the  older  and  the  first: 
for  he  offered  in  sacrifice  from  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock, 
and  from  their  fat,  according  to  the  most  holy  command" 
(De  Sacrif.  Abelis  et  Caini  in  0pp.  p.  145).  Augustine, 
after  expressly  referring  the  origin  of  sacrifice  to  the 
divine  command,  more  distinctly  evolves  his  meaning 
by  saying,  "The  prophetic  immolation  of  blood,  testifv- 
ing,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  human  race, 
the  future  passion  of  the  Mediator,  is  a  matter  of  deep 
anti(iuity;  inasmuch  as  Abel  is  found  in  Holy  Script- 
ure to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  up  this  prophet- 
ic iminolation"  (Cont.  Faust.  Manich.  in  Opp.  vi,  145), 
Next  we  come  to  Athanasius,  who,  speaking  of  the 
consent  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  New,  says:  "What  Moses  taught,  these 
things  his  predecessor  Abraham  had  preserved  ;  and 
what  Al>raham  had  preserved,  with  those  things  Enoch 
and  Noah  were  well  acquainted ;  for  they  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and  were  accepta- 
ble to  God.  Thus,  also,  in  like  manner,  Ai)el  bore  tes- 
timony ;  for  he  knew  what  he  had  learned  from  Adam, 
and  Adam  himself  taught  only  what  he  hud  previously 
learned  from  the  Lord"  (Synod.  Nicen.  contra  Hcer.  Ari- 
an.  decret.  in  Opp.  i,  403).  Eusebius  of  CiBsarea,  in  a 
passage  too  long  for  quotation,  alleges  that  animal  sac- 
rifice was  first  of  all  practiced  bj'  the  ancient  lovers  of 
<iod  (the  patriarchs),  and  that  not  by  accident,  but 
through  a  certain  divine  contrivance,  under  which,  as 
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taught  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  became  their  duty  thus 
to  shadow  forth  the  great  and  venerable  victim,  really 
acceptable  to  (jod,  which  was,  in  time  then  future,  des- 
tined to  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  whole  human  race 
(^Deinoiist.  Evang.  i,  8,  24,  25). 

Among  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  sacrifice  must  have  originated  in  a  divine 
command,  it  has  been  suggested  as  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  independently  of  such  a  command,  and  as 
distinguished  from  vegetable  oblations,  animal  sacrifice, 
which  involves  the  practice  of  slaughtering  and  burn- 
ing an  innocent  victim,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect, 
have  been  adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favor  of 
God.  Our  own  course  of  scriptural  education  prevents 
us,  perhaps,  from  being  competent  judges  on  this  point; 
but  we  have  means  of  judging  bow  so  singular  a  rite 
must  strike  the  minds  of  thinking  men  not  in  the  same 
degree  prepossessed  by  early  associations.  The  ancient 
Greek  masters  of  thought  not  unfrequently  expressed 
their  astonishment  how  and  upon  what  rational  princi- 
ples so  strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacrifice 
could  ever  have  originated ;  for  as  to  the  notion  of  its 
being /j/crt^w^r  to  the  Deity,  such  a  thing  struck  them 
as  a  manifest  impossibility  (lamblic.  Be  Vit.  Pythar/.  p. 
106-118;  Porphyr. />«  .4  fc/in.  p.  96 ;  Theophrast.  et  For- 
phyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Pi-cep.  Evang.  p.  90,  91).  Those  who 
do  not  believe  that  sacrifices  were  of  divine  institution 
must  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by  alleging  that,  when 
men  had  come  to  slay  animals  for  their  own  food,  they 
might  think  it  right  to  slay  them  to  satisfy  their  gods; 
and,  in  fact,  Grotius,  who  held  the  human  origin  of  sac- 
rifices, and  j'et  believed  that  animal  food  was  not  used 
before  the  Deluge,  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  con- 
tending that  Abel's  offering  was  not  an  animal  sacri- 
fice, but  only  the  produce — the  milk  and  wool — of  his 
best  sheep.  This,  however,  shows  that  he  believed  ani- 
mal sacrifice  to  have  been  impossible  before  the  Deluge 
without  the  sanction  of  a  divine  command,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  discredited. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly  put  by  Hallet 
(Comment,  on  Heh.  xi,  4,  cited  by  Magee,  On  the  Atone- 
ment), has  been  reproduced  with  increased  force  by  Fa- 
ber  {Prim.  Sacrifice,  p.  183).  It  amounts  to  this:  (1.) 
Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a  mere  act 
of  gratuitous  superstition ;  whence,  on  the  principle  of 
Paul's  reprobation  of  what  he  denominates  will  -  wor- 
ship, it  is  neither  acceptable  nor  pleasing  to  God.  (2.) 
But  sacrifice  during  the  patriarchal  ages  was  accept- 
ed by  God,  and  was  plainly  honored  with  his  approba- 
tion. (3.)  Therefore,  sacrifice  during  the  patriarchal 
ages  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God.  (4.)  If,  then,  such  was  the  character 
of  primitive  sacrifice — that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacri- 
fice was  not  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  un- 
commanded by  God — it  must,  in  that  case,  indubitably 
have  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human,  institution.  If  it 
be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  expiato- 
r\',  or  piacular,  the  argument  for  their  divine  origin  is 
strengthened,  as  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  combination 
of  ideas  under  which  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
could  be  worked  out  by  the  human  mind.  This  diffi- 
culty is  so  great  that  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice  feel  bound  also  to 
deny  that  such  sacrifices  as  then  existed  were  piacular. 
It  is  stronglj'  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement 
by  animal  sacrifice  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  light  of 
nature  or  from  the  principles  of  reason.  If,  therefore, 
the  idea  existed,  it  must  either  have  arisen  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  a  guessing  superstition,  or  have  been  divine- 
ly appointed.  Now,  we  know  that  God  cannot  approve 
of  unwarranted  and  presumptuous  superstition ;  if,  there- 
fore, he  can  be  shown  to  have  received  with  approba- 
tion a  species  of  sacrifice  undiscoverable  by  the  light 
of  nature,  or  from  the  principles  of  reason,  it  follows  that 
it  must  have  been  of  his  own  institution. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice 


before  the  law,  however,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  denied 
by  Outram,  Ernesti,  Dodcrlin,  Davison,  and  many  oth- 
ers, who  believe  that  it  was  revealed  under  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  doubt  its  existence  under  the  Mo- 
saical  dispensation.  The  arguments  already  stated  in 
favor  of  the  divine  institution  of  primitive  sacrifice  go 
equally  to  support  the  existence  of  piacular  sacrifice, 
the  idea  of  which  seems  more  urgently  to  have  required 
a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  expiatory  sacrifice  is 
found  10  have  existed  among  all  nations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  eucharistic  and  impetratory  sacrifices ;  and 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  principle  on  which  human  sac- 
rifices were  offered  among  the  ancient  nations.  The 
expiatory  view  of  sacrifice  is  frequently  produced  by 
heathen  writers :  "  Take  heart  for  heart,  fibre  for  fibre. 
This  life  we  give  you  in  the  place  of  a  better"  (Ovid, 
Easfi,  vi,  161).  This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  but  that  the  idea  was  derived,  along  with  ani- 
mal sacrifice  itself,  from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and  pre- 
served among  his  various  descendants.  This  argument, 
if  valid,  would  show  the  primitive  origin  of  piacular 
sacrifice.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  which  Noah  transmitted  to  the  postdiluvian 
world  was  the  same  that  be  had  derived  from  his  pious 
ancestors,  and  the  same  that  was  evinced  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abel,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, agaii>  brought  back.  Now  if  that  sacrifice  was 
expiatory,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  di- 
vinely commanded;  and  the  supposition  that  it  was 
both  expiatory  and  divinely  commanded  makes  the 
whole  history  far  more  clear  and  consistent  than  any 
other  which  has  been  or  can  be  offered.  It  amounts, 
then,  to  this — that  Cain,  by  bringing  a  eucharistic  of- 
fering, when  his  brother  brought  one  which  was  expia- 
torj',  denied  virtually  that  his  sins  deserved  death,  or 
that  he  needed  the  blood  of  atonement.  Some  go  fur- 
ther, and  allege  that  in  the  text  itself  God  actually 
commanded  Cain  to  offer  a  piacular  sacrifice.  (See 
this  question  discussed  below.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  the- 
ory which  refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God  is 
the  total  silence  of  Holy  Scripture — a  silence  the  more 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference 
made  in  Gen.  ii  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacri- 
fice when  first  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
is  referred  to  as  a  thing  of  course;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  men ;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
mand given  by  God.  This  consideration,  the  strength 
of  which  no  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  impair,  al- 
though it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal  revela- 
tion of  sacrifice,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  assertion  of  it, 
as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine.  See,  for  ex- 
ample (as  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Sacrifice),  the  elaborate 
reasoning  on  the  translation  of  rSbiPI  in  Gen.  iv,  7. 
Even  supposing  the  version  a  "  sin-offering  coucheth 
at  the  door "  to  be  correct,  on  the  ground  of  general 
usage  of  the  word,  of  the  curious  version  of  the  Sept., 
and  of  the  remarkable  grammatical  construction  of  the 
masculine  participle  with  the  feminine  noun  (as  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  sin-offering  was  actually  a 
male),  still  it  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The  Lord 
even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  existing,  and  as  known 
to  exist:  he  does  not  institute  it.  The  supposition 
that  the  "skins  of  beasts"  in  Gen.  iii,  21  were  skins  of 
animals  sacrificed  by  God's  command  is  a  pure  assump- 
tion. The  argument  on  Heb.  xi,  4,  that  faith  can  rest 
only  on  a  distinct  divine  command  as  to  the  special 
occasion  of  its  exercise,  is  contradicted  by  the  general 
definition  of  it  given  in  ver.  1.     (See  below.) 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  with  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  connected,  any  con- 
clusive argument  on  this  side  of  the  question.  All  al- 
low that  the  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice are  perfectly  natural  to  man.  The  higher  view  of 
its  expiatory  character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirelj'  on 
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its  typical  nature,  appears  but  gradually  in  Scripture. 
It  is  veiled  under  otlier  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patri- 
archal sacrifices.  It  is  tirst  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
Law  (Lev.  xvii,  11,  etc.) :  but  even  then  the  theory  of 
the  siii-oflFering,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  which  it 
referred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult;  it  is 
only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews) that  its  nature  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is  as 
likely  that  it  pleased  God  gradually  to  superadd  the 
higher  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man  from  the 
lower  ideas  (which  must  eventually  Hnd  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  higher),  as  that  he  originally  commanded 
the  institution  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  its 
full  meaning  was  not  j'et  come.  The  rainbow  was 
just  as  truly  the  symbol  of  God's  new  promise  in  Gen. 
ix,  13-17,  whether  it  had  or  had  not  existed  as  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon  before  the  Hood.  What  God  sets  his 
seal  to  he  makes  a  part  of  his  revelation,  whatever  its 
origin  may  be.  It  is  to  be  noticed  (see  Warburton, 
Bir.  Leg.  ix,  c.  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  the  method 
of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  left  free,  without  any  direction 
on  the  part  of  God,  wliile  in  all  the  Mosaic  ritual  the 
limitation  and  regulation  of  sacrifice,  as  to  time,  place, 
and  material,  is  a  most  prominent  feature,  on  which 
much  of  its  distinction  from  heathen  sacrifice  depend- 
ed. The  inference  is  at  least  probable  that  when  (iod 
sanctioned  formally  a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  he  define  its  method. 

See  on  the  question,  in  adiiition  to  the  above  trea- 
tises, Sykes,  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Oriyin,  aiid  Design  of 
Sacrifices  ;  Taj- lor.  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
(1758);  Ritchie,  Criticism  upon  Modern  Notions  of  Sac- 
rifices (17G1) ;  Magee,  Discourses  on  A  tonement  and  Sac- 
rijices.     See  also  Atone.mknt. 

III.  Biblical  History  of  Sacrifice.— \.  Ante-Mosaic 
Instances. — In  examining  the  various  sacrifices  record- 
ed in  Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  law,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory  sacri- 
fice (rxijn  and  C"I,"N)  are  not  applied  to  them.  This 
fact  does  not  at  all  show  that  they  were  not  actually 
expiatory,  nor  even  that  the  offerers  had  not  that  idea 
of  expiation  which  must  have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all 
sacrifices;  but  it  justifies  the  inference  that  this  idea 
■was  not  then  the  prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sac- 
rifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  viinchah.  al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice. (So  in  Heb.  xi,  4  the  word  ^vrna  is  explained  by 
the  Tolg  Cujpoic  below.)  In  the  case  of  both  it  would 
appeir  to  have  been  eucharistic,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  offerers  to  have  lain  in  their  "  faith"  (Heb. 
xi,  4).  Whether  that  faith  of  Abel  referred  to  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  and  was  connected  with  any 
idea  of  the  typical  meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it 
■was  a  simple  and  humble  faith  in  the  unseen  God,  as 
the  giver  and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  author- 
ized by  Scripture  to  decide.     See  Cain. 

The  sacrifice  of  Xoah  after  the  flood  (Gen.  viii,  20)  is 
called  burnt-offering  (oldh).  This  sacrifice  is  express- 
ly connected  with  the  institution  of  the  covenant  which 
follows  in  ix,  8-17.  The  same  ratification  of  a  cove- 
nant is  seen  in  the  burnt-offering  of  Abraham,  especial- 
ly enjoined  and  defined  by  (iod  in  Gen.  xv,  9;  and  is 
probably  to  be  traced  in  the  "  building  of  altars"  by 
Abraham  on  entering  Canaan  at  Rethel  ((Jen.  xii,  7,  8) 
and  Mamre  (xiii,  18),  by  Isaac  at  Heersheba  (xxvi,  25), 
and  b_v  Jacob  at  Shechem  (xxxiii,  20),  and  in  .Jacob's 
setting-up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii, 
18  ;  XXXV,  14).  The  sacrifice  (zebac/i)  of  .Jacob  at  Miz- 
pah  also  marks  a  covenant  with  Lahan,  to  which  (Jod 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been  what 
is  called  the  federative,  the  recognition  of  a  bond  be- 
tween the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedication  of 
himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord.     See  Noah. 


The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii,  1-13)  stands  by  it- 
self as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial,  counte- 
nanced by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  as  before :  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  an  only  son  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  will- 
ing dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's,  are  in  the  fore- 
groinid ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recognised  at  all,  holds 
certainly  a  secondary  position.     See  Isaac. 

In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children  (Job  i, 
5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii,  8),  we,  for  the  first 
time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  expiation  for 
sin  accompanied  b}'  repentance  and  prayer,  and  brought 
prominently  forward.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  as  to  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
fice in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  x,  25),  where  sacrifice  {ze- 
bach}  is  distinguished  from  burnt-offering.  Here  the 
main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory ;  the  object  is  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  and  avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 

2.  llie  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period. — These  are  in- 
augurated by  the  offering  of  the  Passover  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  Exod.  xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique 
in  its  character,  and  seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities 
of  all  the  various  divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. Its  ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  sin-offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of 
the  blood,  which  (after  the  first  celebration)  was  poured 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv,  7),  and  in  the 
care  taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  the 
morning  (see  Exod.  xii,  10 ;  xxxiv,  25).  It  was  un- 
like it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  (not 
burnt,  or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  "at  his 
table,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  peace-offering.  Its  peculiar 
position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its  special  ref- 
erence to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it  out  as  incapa- 
ble of  being  referred  to  any  formal  class  of  sacrifice; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  salvation  from  death  by 
means  of  sacrifice  is  brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinct- 
ness before  unknown.     See  Passovek. 

The  sacrifice  t)f  Exod.  xxiv,  offered  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  similarly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  '•burnt-offer- 
ing" and  "  peace-offering"  in  ver.  5 ;  but  the  solemn 
use  of  the  blood  (comp.  Heb.  ix,  18-22)  distinctly  marks 
the  idea  that  expiatory  sacrifice  was  needed  for  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  God,  the  idea  of  which  the  sin 
and  trespass  offerings  were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the  va- 
rious forms  of  sacrifice : 

(a.)  Tlie  hurnt-offmng.    Self-dedicatory. 

Tlie  pewe-<qT<'ring  (bloody).      /  •^ucii'insnc. 
(c.)  Thesin-offerhig.  i  p^niitorv 

The  tre>ipaiis-offeri)ig.(  J^xpiatoi y. 
(d.)  The  incense  offered  after  saci'iflce  in  the  Holy 
Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  tlie  symbol  of  the  intercession  of  the  priest  (as  a 
type  of  the  Great  Hiarh-priest),  accompanying  aud  mak- 
ing efficacious  the  prayer  of  the  people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  viii)  we 
find  these  offered  in  what  became  ever  afterwards  the 
appointed  order :  first  came  the  sin-offering,  to  prepare 
access  to  God ;  next  the  burnt-offering,  to  mark  their 
dedication  to  his  service;  and,  thirdly,  the  meat-offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving.  The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same 
order,  with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten,  no 
doubt,  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  after  for 
all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by  the  de- 
scent of  fire  upon  the  burnt-offering.  Henceforth  the 
sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  until  He 
should  come  whom  it  typified.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  law  of  Leviticus  takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for 
granted  (see  Lev.  i,  2 ;  ii,  1,  etc.,  "  If  a  man  bring  an  of- 
fering, ye  shall,"  etc.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide 
and  limit  its  exercise.  In  every  case  but  that  of  the 
peace-offering  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  carefully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ideas  symbolized,  but 
so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  in  heathen  sys- 
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tems,  and  fimling  its  logical  result  in  human  sacrifice) 
that  the  more  costly  tlie  offering,  the  more  surely  must 
it  meet  with  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  probably 
in  order  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  mind,  and  also 
to  guard  against  corruption  by  heathenish  ceremonial, 
and  against  the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without 
obedience,  could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  xv,  22,  23),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, afterwards  to  the  Temple.  (For  instances  of  in- 
fringement of  this  rule  uncensured,  see  Judg.  ii,  5;  vi, 
26;  xiii,  19;  1  Sam.  xi,  15;  xvi,  5;  2  Sam.  vi,  13;  1 
Kings  iii,  2,  3.  Most  of  these  cases  are  special,  some 
authorized  by  special  command;  but  the  law  probablj- 
did  not  attain  to  its  full  strictness  till  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple.)  This  ordinance  also  necessitated  a 
periodical  gathering  as  one  nation  before  God,  and  so 
kept  clearly  before  their  minds  their  relation  to  him 
as  their  national  King.  Both  limitations  brought  out 
the  great  trutli  that  God  himself  provided  the  waj'  by 
which  man  should  approach  him,  and  that  the  method 
of  reconciliation  was  initiated  by  him,  and  not  by  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  law,  it  has 
been  argued  (as  by  Oiitram,  Warbiirton,  etc.)  that  the 
whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  from  Egypt,  in  order  to 
guard  against  worse  superstition  and  positive  idolatry. 
The  argument  is  mainly  based  (see  Warburton,Z'2c.  Leg. 
iv,  §  vi,  2)  on  Ezek.  xx,  2.5,  and  similar  references  in  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremo- 
nial. Taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacri- 
fice, it  is  weak  and  superficial;  it  labors  under  two  fatal 
difficulties,  the  historical  fact  of  the  primeval  existence 
of  sacrifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  had  been  already  typified,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  as  giving  a  reason 
for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial so  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of 
patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  furnishing  an  explanation 
of  certain  special  rites,  it  may  probably  have  some  val- 
ue. It  certainly  contains  this  truth:  that  the  craving 
for  visible  tokens  of  God's  presence,  and  visible  rites  of 
worship,  from  which  idolatry  proceeds,  was  provided 
for  and  turned  into  a  safe  channel  by  the  whole  ritual 
and  typical  system,  of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre. 
The  contact  with  the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  which  had  so  deeply  tainted 
the  spirit  of  the  Israelites,  would  doubtless  render  such 
provision  then  especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degradation 
into  formalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning 
with  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

3.  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices. — It  ^vilI  not  be  necessary 
to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  history  of  Post-lNIosaic  sacri- 
fice, for  its  main  principles  were  now  fixed  forever. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large 
scale  are  by  Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  viii,  C3),  by  .Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Atha- 
liah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  18),  and  bj'  Hezekiah  at  his  great 
Passover  and  restoration  of  the  Temple- worship  (2 
Chron.  xxx,  21-24).  In  each  case  the  lavish  use  of 
victims  was  chiefly  in  the  peace-offerings,  which  were 
a  sacred  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the  table  of 
their  Great  King. 

The  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service  w-ere : 

(a.)  Tinrnt-nferingn. 

1.  The  daily  biirn't-oflrerinss  (Exod.  xxix,  38^2). 

2.  The  double  burnt-oflTerings  on  the  Sabbath  (Numb, 
xxviii,  9, 10). 

3.  The  biinit -ofTerings  at  the  great  festivals  (Numb, 
xxviii,  11-xxix,  30). 

(6.)  Meat-ofei  infia. 

1.  The  daily  meat-ofTerinKS  accompanyincr  the  daily 
bnrnt-offei-inKS  (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  (Exod".  xxix,  40,  41). 

2.  The  shew-breart  (twelve  loaves  with  fiankinceuse), 
I'enewed  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  sxiv,5-0). 

3.  The  specinl  nieMt-offeiiiigs  at  the  Sabbath  and  the 
great  festivals  (Numb,  xxviii,  xxix). 


4.  The  first  -  finits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii,  10-14), 
at  Pentecost  (xxiii,  17-20),  both  "  wave-oflerinjrs  ;"  the 
liist-frnits  of  the  doii<;h  and  threshing-floor  at  the  harvest- 
time  (Numb.  XV,  20,  21 ;  Deut.  xxvi,  1-11),  called  '•  heave- 
ofleriugs." 

(c.)  Sin-offerings. 

^.  Sin-ofteiing  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Numb,  xxviii, 
15). 

2.  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of 
Trumjiets,  and  Tabeiiiacles  (Numb,  xxviii,  22,  30 ;  xxix,  5, 
16,19,22,25,28,31,34,38). 

3.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat  sacrificed, 
and  the  scape-goat)  for  the  people,  aiid  of  the  bullock  for 
the  priest  himself  ou  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi). 

(d.)  Incense. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Exod.  xxx,  7,  8). 

2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi,  12). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings  of 
the  people  for  themselves  individually  :  at  the  purifica- 
tion of  women  (Lev.  xii) ;  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
born, and  circumcision  of  all  male  children  ;  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  leprosy  (ch.  xiv)  or  any  uncleanness  (ch. 
xv) ;  at  the  fulfilment  of  Nazaritic  and  other  vows 
(Numb,  vi,  1-21) ;  on  occasions  of  marriage  and  of 
burial,  etc.,  besides  the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin- 
offerings.  These  must  have  kept  up  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sacrifices  every  day,  and  brought  the  rite 
home  to  every  man's  thought  and  to  every  occasion  of 
human  life.     See  Sacrificiai.  Offerings. 

IV.  Significance  of  the  Leviticul  Sacrifices. — In  ex- 
amining the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is  necessarj'  to  re- 
member that,  in  its  development,  the  order  of  idea  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  order  of  time.  By  the 
order  of  sacrifice  in  its  perfect  form  (as  in  Lev.  viii)  it 
is  clear  that  the  sin-offering  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant place,  the  burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat- 
offering, or  peace-offering,  last  of  all.  The  second  could 
only  be  offered  after  the  first  had  been  accepted  ;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second.  Yet, 
in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  patri- 
archal sacrifices  partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
peace-offering  and  burnt-offering;  and  that,  under  the 
law,  by  which  was  "the  knowledge  of  sin"  (Rom,  iii, 
20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the  first  tiine  explicitly  set 
forth.  This  is  but  natural,  that  the  deepest  ideas  should 
be  the  last  in  order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  those  who  believe  in  the  unity 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  the  typical  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  must  view  the  type  in  constant 
reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  prepared,  therefore,  to 
find  in  the  former  vague  and  recondite  meanings  which 
are  fixed  and  manifested  by  the  latter.  The  sacrifices 
must  be  considered,  not  merely  as  they  stand  in  the  law, 
or  even  as  they  might  have  appeared  to  a  pious  Isra- 
elite, but  as  they  were  illustrated  by  the  prophets,  and 
perfectly  interpreted  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all  mankind  in  its 
influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of  God  in  other  natioiis, 
and  the  ideas  which  in  them  were  dimly  and  confused- 
1}'  expressed. 

1.  Contrast  with  Heathenism, — It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  universality  of  heathen  sacrifices  (see  Magee, 
Dis.  on  Sacrifice,  vol.  i,  dis.  v,  and  Ernst  von  Lasaulx, 
Treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sacrifice,  quoted  in  notes 
23,  26  to  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  1853),  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  to  any  single  theorj'  the  various  ideas 
involved  therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  was  often 
looked  upon  as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods;  an  idea 
which,  for  example,  runs  through  all  Greek  literature, 
from  the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perversion  of 
which  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  declared  that 
God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands  (Acts  xvii,  25). 
It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices  were  used  as  prayers  to 
obtain  benefits  or  to  avert  wrath,  and  that  this  idea 
was  corrupted  into  the  superstition,  denounced  by  hea- 
then satirists  as  well  as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by 
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them  the  gods'  favor  could  be  purchased  for  the  wick- 
ed, or  their  "envy"  be  averted  from  the  prosperous. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  regarded  as  thank- 
oflferings,  and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  "table  of  the  gods"  (corap.  1  Cor.  x,  20,  21),  is 
equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrilice 
as  a  representation  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although  gener- 
ally obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious  concep- 
tions of  the  rite.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  seems 
always  to  have  been  latent  the  idea  of  propitiation ; 
that  is,  the  belief  in  a  communion  with  the  gods,  natu- 
ral to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to 
be  restored.  The  emphatic  "shedding  of  the  blood" 
as  the  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was 
often  eaten  by  the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  a  full  explanation  by  any  of  the  ideas  above 
referred  to.  Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the 
sacrificer,  or  (as  in  cases  of  national  offering  of  human 
victims,  and  of  those  self-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him  ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  contained 
the  idea  that  "without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remis- 
sion," and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted  glimpse  of  the 
great  central  truth  of  revelation.  Such  an  idea  may 
be,  as  has  been  argued,  "  unnatural,"  in  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  reason ;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  unnatural  if  frequency  of  existence  and  ac- 
cordance with  a  deep  natural  instinct  be  allowed  to 
preclude  that  epithet. 

Now.  the  essential  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  O. 
T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas. 
The  very  names  used  in  it  for  sacrifice,  as  is  seen  above, 
involve  the  conception  of  the  rite  as  a  gift,  a  form  of 
worship,  a  thank-offering,  a  self-devotion,  and  an  atone- 
ment. In  fact,  it  firings  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
ideas  which,  in  heathenism,  were  uncertain,  vague,  and 
perverted.  But  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are 
two: 

(1.)  Whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods  as 
alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to 
be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man.  Scripture 
represents  God  himself  as  approaching  man,  as  point- 
ing out  and  sanctioning  the  way  bj-  which  the  broken 
covenant  should  be  restored.  This  was  impressed  on 
the  Israelites  at  every  step  by  the  minute  directions  of 
the  law  as  to  time,  place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  and  by 
its  utterly  discountenancing  the  "will-worship"  which 
in  heathenism  found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  inven- 
tion of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  It  is  especially  to 
be  noted  that  this  particularity  is  increased  as  we  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea ;  for  where- 
as the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally  seem  to  have 
been  undefined  by  God,  and,  even  under  the  law,  the 
nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
burnt-offerings,  was  determined  by  the  sacrificer  only, 
yet  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  inauguration 
of  his  covenant  was  prescribed  to  him,  and  the  sin-offer- 
ings under  the  law  were  most  accurately  and  minutelj' 
determined  (see,  for  example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
Lev.  xvi).  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  this  essential 
difference  purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the 
corruptions  which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God  and 
fallen  man. 

(2.)  The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to  be  a 
scheme  proceeding  from  (iod,  and,  in  bis  foreknowledge, 
connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of  all  human  his- 
tory. It  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  typical  character  of  all 
Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  E|iistle  to  the  He- 
brews argues,  all  their  efKcacy  depended.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  like  other  ordinances  of  the  law,  they 
had  a  twofold  effect,  depending  on  the  special  position 
of  an  Israelite  as  a  member  of  the  natural  theocracy, 
and  on  his  general  position  as  a  man  in  relation  with 
God.     Ou  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering 


was  an  atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moral  offences 
of  negligence,  which  in  "presumptuous" — i.  e.  deliberate 
and  wilful — crime  was  rejected  (see  Numb,  xv,  27-31; 
and  comp.  Heb.  x,  26,  27).  On  the  other  hand,  it  had, 
as  the  prophetic  writings  show  us,  a  distinct  spiritual  sig- 
nificance as  a  means  of  expressing  repentance  and  re- 
ceiving forgiveness,  which  could  have  belonged  to  it 
only  as  a  type  of  the  great  atonement.  How  far  that 
typical  meaning  was  recognised  at  different  periods  and 
by  different  persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  had  no  testi- 
mony on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spirit- 
ual teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  a  pious  Israel- 
ite must  have  felt  the  nidlity  of  material  sacrifice  in  it- 
self, and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing  only  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  shadowing  out  some  great  spiritual  truth 
or  action  of  his.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  he  connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as 
of  other  truths,  with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. But,  however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  (Jod's  pur- 
pose, the  whole  system  was  typical;  that  all  its  spirit- 
ual efficacy  depended  on  the  true  sacrifice  which  it  rep- 
resented, and  could  be  received  only  on  condition  of 
faith ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  passed  away  wheia  the 
Antitype  had  come. 

2.  The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  are  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their  in- 
stitution and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching  of 
the  pro|)hets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  especiallv  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  0/il-Tesfament  Relalions. — Here  all  had  relation, 
under  different  aspects,  to  a  covenant  between  God  and 
man. 

((/.)  The  sin-ojfei-in(]  represented  that  covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God's 
appointment,  through  the  "shedding  of  blood."  Its 
characteristic  ceremony  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  it 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring-out 
of  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
The  flesh  was  in  no  case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either 
it  was  consumed  by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  was 
eaten  by  the  priest  alone  in  the  holy  place,  and  every- 
thing that  touched  it  was  holy  Cdilp).  This  latter 
point  marked  the  distinction  from  the  peace-offering, 
and  showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of  the 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the 
offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the 
victim  was  accepted  for  his  death  l)y  the  ordinance  of 
God's  mercy.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when,  after  the  sacrifice 
of  the  one  goat,  the  high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat — which  was  the  other  part  of 
the  sin-offering — with  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  might  visibly  bear  them  away,  and  so  bring 
out  explicitly  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  but  im- 
plied. Accordingh',  we  find  (see  quotation  from  the 
Mishna  in  Outram,  De  Sacr.  i,  ch.  xv,  §  10)  that  in  all 
cases  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess,  generally  or 
specially,  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "Let  this  be  my  expia- 
tion." Beyond  all  doubt,  the  sin-offering  distinctly 
witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  man,  that  the  "  wages  of 
that  sin  was  death,"  and  that  God  had  provided  an  atone- 
ment by  the  vicarious  suftering  of  an  appointed  victim. 
The  reference  of  the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world"  was  one  understood 
and  hailed  at  once  by  a  "true  Israelite."  See  Sin-of- 
fering. 

(6.)  The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  hurnt-nffer- 
ing  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  expiation  seems 
not  to  have  been  absent  from  it,  for  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  and,  be- 
fore the  Levifical  ordinance  of  the  sin-offering  to  pre- 
cede it,  this  idea'raay  have  been  even  prominent.     But 
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in  the  system  of  Leviticus,  it  is  evidently  only  second- 
ary. The  main  idea  is  the  ofturing  of  the  whole  victim 
to  God,  representing  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its 
head  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacriticer,  body  and 
soul,  to  him.  The  death  of  the  victim  was  (so  to  speak) 
an  incidental  feature,  to  signify  the  completeness  of  the 
devotion ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn  sac- 
rifices, no  burnt-offering  could  be  made  until  a  previous 
sin-offering  had  brought  the  sacriticer  again  into  cove- 
nant with  God.  The  main  idea  of  this  sacrifice  must 
have  been  representative,  not  vicarious;  and  the  best 
comment  uywn  it  is  the  exhortation,  in  Kom.  xii,  1,  "  to 
present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accepta- 
ble to  God." 

(c.)  The  meat-offerings  —  the  peace-  or  thank-offer- 
ing, the  first-fruits,  etc. — were  simply  offerings  to  (jod 
of  his  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  homage,  and 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  service  and  his  servants. 
Whether  they  were  regular  or  voluntary,  individual  or 
national,  independent  or  subsidiary  to  other  offerings, 
this  was  still  the  leading  idea.  The  meat-offering,  of 
flour,  oil,  and  wine,  seasoned  with  salt  and  hallowed  by 
frankincense,  was  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion 
implied  in  the  burnt-offering ;  and  the  peace-offerings 
for  the  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  first  sacri- 
fice (Lev.  ix,  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special  solemnity. 
The  characteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace-offering  was 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  bj'  the  sacriticer  (after  the  fat 
had  been  burned  before  the  Lord,  and  the  breast  and 
shoulder  given  to  the  priests).  It  betokened  the  en- 
joyment of  communion  with  God  at  "the  table  of  the 
Lord,"  in  the  gifts  which  his  mercy  had  bestowed,  of 
which  a  choice  portion  was  offered  to  him,  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  to  his  poor  (see  Deut.  xiv,  28,  29).  To  this 
view  of  sacrifice  allusion  is  made  b}^  Paul  in  Phil,  iv, 
18;  Heb.  xiii,  15,  16).  It  follows  naturally  from  the 
other  two.     See  Meat-offering. 

It  is  clear,  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedicato- 
ry, and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one  of  these, 
taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  and  superstition. 
The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend  to  the  idea  of  atone- 
ment by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  being  effectual  without  any 
condition  of  repentance  and  faith ;  the  self-dedicatory, 
taken  alone,  ignores  the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
God,  and  undermines  the  whole  idea  of  atonement ;  the 
eucharistic,  alone,  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts 
can  satisfy  God's  service,  and  is  easily  perverted  into 
the  heathenish  attempt  to  "bribe"  God  by  vows  and 
offerings.  All  three,  probably,  were  more  or  less  im- 
plied in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  predominating  in 
its  turn :  all  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
historical  influence,  the  spiritual  meaning,  and  the  typ- 
ical value  of  sacrifice. 

Now,  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to  have 
retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucharistic  of- 
fering, even  when  they  perverted  these  by  half- hea- 
thenish superstition,  constantly  ignored  the  self- dedi- 
cation which  is  the  link  between  the  two,  and  which 
the  regular  burnt-offering  shoidd  have  impressed  upon 
them  as  their  daily  thought  and  duty.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  main- 
ly directed;  its  key-note  is  contained  in  the  words  of 
iSamuel — "Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams"  (1  Sam.  xv,  22).  So 
Isaiah  declares  (as  in  i,  10-20)  that  "  the  Lord  delights 
not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  lambs,  or  goats;"  that  to 
those  who  "  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  .  .  . 
though  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow."  Jeremiah  reminds  them  (vii,  22,  23)  that  the 
Lord  did  not  "command  burnt -offerings  or  sacrifices" 
under  Moses,  but  said,  "  Oliey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
your  God."  Ezekiel  is  full  of  indignant  protests  (see 
XX,  39-44)  against  the  pollution  of  God's  name  by  offer- 
ings of  those  whose  hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Ho- 
sea  sets  forth  God's  requirements  (vi,  6)  in  words  which 
our  Lord  himself  sanctioned  :  "  I  desired  mercy  and  not 
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sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt- 
offerings."  Amos  (v,  21-27)  puts  it  even  more  strong- 
ly, that  God  "hates"  their  sacrifices,  unless  "judgment 
run  down  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty 
stream."  And  Micah  (vi,  6-8)  answers  the  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  sacrifice — "Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord  V"  by  the  words,  "What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  GodV"  All  these  passages, 
and  many  others,  are  directed  to  one  object — not  to  dis- 
courage sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the  feel- 
ings of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without,  is 
recognised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus  lie  says, 
in  Psa.  xl,  8-11,  "  Sacrifice  and  meat-offering,  burnt-of- 
fering and  sin-offering, thou  hast  not  required;"  and  con- 
trasts with  them  the  homage  of  the  heart — "IVIine  ears 
hast  thou  bored,"  and  the  active  service  of  life — "  Lo !  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  (iod."  In  Psa.  1,  18, 14,  sacrifice 
is  contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Psa.  cxli, 
2) :  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  goats'?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiv- 
ing; and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  ISIost  High  :  and  call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble."  In  Psa.  li,  16, 17,  it  is  similar- 
ly contrasted  with  true  repentance  of  the  heart:  "The 
sacrifice  of  (iod  is  a  troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart."  Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that 
sacrifice  was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  Then  shalt 
thou  be  pleased  with  burnt -offerings  and  oblations; 
then  shall  thej'  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar." 
These  passages  are  correlative  to  the  others,  expressing 
the  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God's  name  require. 
It  is  not  lo  be  argued  from  them  that  this  idea  of  self- 
dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of 
propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by  the 
prophets  as  by  the  whole  people,  but  still  enveloped  in 
mystery  until  the  Antitype  should  come  to  make  all 
clear.  For  the  evolution  of  this  doctrine  we  must  look 
to  the  N.  T. ;  the  preparation  for  it  by  the  prophets 
was  (so  to  speak)  negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nullity 
of  all  other  propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of 
the  heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  atonement 
to  come. 

(2.)  New-Testament  Explanation. — Without  entering 
directly  on  the  great  subject  of  the  atonement  (which 
woidd  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be 
sufHcient  to  refer  to  the  connection  established  in  the 
N.T.  between  it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system. 
To  do  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  doctrine. 

(ff.)  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrinsic 
nidlity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  "gifts  and 
sacrifices"  of  the  first  tabernacle  could  "never  make  the 
sacrificers  perfect  in  conscience"  (Kara  tnn'eidijrny) : 
they  were  but  "carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on  them  till 
the  time  of  reformation"  {SiopBwmiog)  (Heb.  ix,  9,  10). 
The  verv  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to 
prove  this  imperfection,  which  depends  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  "that  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood 
of  bidls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin"  (x,  4).  But 
it  does  not  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no 
spiritual  efficacy  if  offered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On 
the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  character,  and  to  assert 
that  in"  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual  meaning. 
Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i,  20)  "  to  have  been 
foreordained"  as  a  sacrifice  "before  the  foundation  of 
the  world;"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  expressed  in 
I!ev.  xiii,  8)  "slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
The  material  sacrifices  represented  this  great  atone- 
ment as  already  made  and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowl- 
edge; and  to  those  who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  par- 
don, and  self-dedication  symbolized  in  them  they  were 
means  of  entering  into  the  blessings.which  the  one  true 
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sacrifice  alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  sacrifi- 
cial system  could  have  been  only  a  superstition  and  a 
snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin-offering  were 
certainly  in  some  cases  moral.  The  whole  of  the  Mo- 
saic description  of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real 
spiritual  lienefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theocra- 
cy. Just  as  Paul  argues  ((ial.  iii,  lo-29)  that  the  prom- 
ise and  covenant  to  Abraham  were  of  primary,  the  law 
only  of  secondary  importance — so  that  men  liad  under 
the  law  more  than  they  had  %  the  law — so  it  must  be 
said  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  Thej'  could  convey 
nothing  in  themselves:  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  ac- 
cei)ted  by  a  true,  though  necessarily  imperfect  faith,  be 
means  of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antitype.     See  Tvi"k. 

(b.)  This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  fortli,  the  next  point  ilwelt  upon  is  the  union  in  our 
Lord's  person  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and  tiie  sacrifice. 
See  Pkikst.  Tlie  imperfection  of  all  sacrifices,  which 
made  them,  in  tliemselves,  liable  to  superstition  and 
even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this:  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  victim  seems  arbitrarily  chosen  to  be  the  substitute 
for,  or  the  representative  of,  the  sacrificer ;  and  that,  on 
the  other,  if  there  be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
God,  be  has  no  right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his 
sacrifice  will  be  accepted;  that  there  needs,  therefore, 
to  be  a  mediator,  i.  e.  (according  to  the  definition  of 
Hel'.  V,  1-4),  a  true  priest,  who  shall,  as  being  one  with 
man,  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  one  with 
God.  It  is  shown  that  this  imperfection,  which  neces- 
sarily existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed  they 
would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations  for  the 
antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  him  :  that  in  the 
first  place  lie,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race,  offered  no  arbitrarily  chosen  victim,  but  tlie  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  own  blood;  that  in  the  second  place 
he  was  ordained  l)v  God,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high- 
priest  forever,  "after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,"  one 
"  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin," 
united  to  our  human  nature,  susceptible  to  its  infirmi- 
ties and  trials,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  Son  of 
God,  exalted  far  above  all  created  things,  and  ever  liv- 
ing to  make  intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  his  sacri- 
fice is  over;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  God  is  by  his  mediation  done  away  for- 
ever, and  the  most  holy  place  once  for  all  opened  to 
man.  All  the  points  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  which 
had  before  been  unintelligible  were  thus  made  clear. 

(r.)  This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  measure, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
(itonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  atonement  in  this  epis- 
tle, as  in  the  N,  T.  generally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold 
liglit. 

(i.)  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctl}'  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  ''bare  the  sins  of 
many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic  that  in  it  he 
stands  absolutely  alone,  offrring  his  sacrifice  without 
any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion  of  men — 
offering  it,  indeed,  for  those  who  "  were  still  sinners"  and 
at  enmity  with  (Jod.  Moreover,  it  is  called  a  "propi- 
tiation" ((\«(T/((ir  or  Wanrij^nov),  Hom.  iii,  'i-l ;  1  .John 
ii,  2;  a  "ransom"  {('nTtt\l>T()wnic).  Horn,  iii, 'i.');  1  Cor. 
i,  :5it,  etc.;  which,  if  words  mean  anytliing,  must  im)ily 
that  it  makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  (iod 
and  man,  from  separation  to  union,  from  wrath  to  love, 
and  a  change  in  man's  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then,  he  stands  out  alone  as  the  m"<liator  between 
Goil  and  man;  and  his  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all, 
never  to  be  imitated  or  ref)eated. 

Now,  this  view  of  the  atr>nement  is  set  forth  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  typilie<l  by  the  sin-offering, 
especially  by  that  (larticular  sin-offering  with  which 
the  high-|)riest  entered  the  most  holy  place  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (ix,  7-  12),  and  by  that  which 


hallowed  the  inauguration  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  and 
cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  ministration  (ix,  13-23).  In 
the  same  way  Christ  is  called  "  our  Passover,  sacrificed 
for  us"  (1  Cor.  v,  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  start- 
ling language,  to  have  been  "  made  sin  for  us,"  though 
he  "  knew  no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v,  21).  This  typical  relation 
is  pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
jniblic  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp  (Heb. 
xiii,  10-13).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  {BvaiaoTi^pioi')  is 
said  to  have  its  antitype  in  his  passion  (xiii,  10).  All 
the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  law  are 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  full  light.  Al- 
though the  prineii)le  of  vicarious  sacrifice  still  remains, 
and  must  remain,  a  mystery,  yet  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence in  him  is  illustrated  by  a  thousand  types.  As  the 
sin-offering,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  sacrifices,  so  the  aspect  of  the  atonement 
which  it  symbolizes  is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

(ii.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Father  which  is  the  natural  duty  of 
sinless  man,  in  which  he  is  the  representative  of  all 
men,  and  in  which  he  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to 
God,  to  "  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him."  "  In  the 
days  of  his  fiesh  he  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions .  .  .  and  was  heard,  in  that  he  feared;  though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered :  and  being  made  perfect"  (by  that 
suffering;  see  ii,  10),  "he  became  the  author  of  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  obey  him"  (v,  7,  8,  9).  In  this 
view  his  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwell 
rather  on  his  lowly  incarnation,  and  his  life  of  humility, 
temptation,  and  suffering,  to  wliich  that  death  was  but 
a  fitting  close.  In  the  passage  above  referred  to  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  but  to  the  agony 
in  (iethsemane,  which  bowed  his  human  will  to  the 
will  of  his  Father.  The  rnain  idea  of  this  view  of  tlie 
atonement  is  representative  rather  than  vicarious.  la 
the  first  view  the  "second  Adam"  undid  by  his  atoning 
blood  the  work  of  evil  which  the  first  Adam  did;  in  the 
second  he,  by  his  perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  the 
first  Adam  left  undone,  and,  by  his  grace  making  us 
like  himself,  calls  upon  us  to  follow  him  in  the  same 
path.  This  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  burnt-offer- 
ing; in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  antl 
enforces  the  language  already  cited  from  the  O.  T.,  and 
esijecially  (see  Heb.  x,  G-9)  the  words  of  Psa.  xl,  6,  etc., 
which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the  "doing  the 
will  of  God."  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon 
at  all  without  a  previous  im])licatiou  of  the  other:  as 
both  were  embraced  in  one  act,  so  are  they  insepara- 
bly connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put  forth  in  Itom  xii, 
1,  where  the  "mercies  of  God"  (i.e.  the  free  salvation, 
through  the  sin-offering  of  Christ's  blood,  dwelt  uiton 
in  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle)  are  made  the 
ground  for  calling  on  us  "  to  present  our  bodies,  a  liritn/ 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  as  we 
are  all  (see  v,  b)  one  with  Christ,  and  members  of  his 
body.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  cruci- 
fied with  Christ"  (tJal.  ii,  20  ;  Eom.  vi,  6) ;  to  have  "  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us"  (2  Cor.  i,  5);  even  to 
"fill  up  that  which  is  behind"  (ra  varepiifiaTa)  thereof 
(Col.  i,  24) ;  and  to  "be  offered"  {(nrfi'dtaSrai)  "  ui)on 
the  sacrifice  of  the  faith"  of  others  (Phil,  ii,  17;  conip. 
2  Tim.  iv,  ti ;  1  .John  iii,  H!).  As  without  the  sin-offer- 
ing of  the  cross  this,  our  burnt-offering,  would  be  im- 
possible, so  also  without  the  hurnt-offering  the  sin-of- 
fering will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

((/.)  With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  ty|)ificd  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer  altar, 
is  also  to  be  connected  the  ottering  of  his  intercession 
for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented  iiy  the  incense. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  lkl>rews,  this  part  of  his  priestly 
office  is  dwelt  upon  with  particular  reference  to  the  of- 
fering of  incense  in  the  most  holy  place  liy  the  high- 
priest  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Heb.  ix,  24  28: 
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comp.  iv,  14-16;  vi,  19,  20;  vii,  25).  It  implies  that 
tlie  sin-offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  to  rend 
asunder  the  veil  (of  sin)  between  man  and  God,  and 
that  the  continual  burnt-offering  is  now  accepted  bj' 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  greai  interceding  High-priest. 
That  intercession  is  the  strength  of  our  prayers,  and 
"with  the  smoke  of  its  incense"  they  rise  up  to  heaven 
(Rev.  viii,  4).     See  lNCf;NSE. 

(c.)  The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering  or  peace- 
offering  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
himself  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanksgiv- 
ing, charity,  and  devotion  which  we,  as  Christians,  offer 
to  God,  and  "  with  which  he  is  well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii, 
15,  1(5)  as  with  "an  odor  of  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  ac- 
ceptable to  God"  (Phil,  iv,  18).  They  betoken  that 
through  the  peace  won  by  the  sin-offering  we  have  al- 
ready been  enabled  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of 
that  self-dedication.     See  Peace-okfering. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  It 
is  seen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  and 
to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  accepted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  God,  and  made  by  him  one  channel  of  his 
revelation.  In  virtue  of  that  sanction  it  had  a  value, 
partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all  respects  de- 
rived from  the  one  true  sacrifice,  of  which  it  was  the 
type.  It  invoh-ed  the  expiatorj',  the  self-dedicatory, 
and  the  eucharistic  ideas,  each  gradually  developed  and 
explained,  but  all  capable  of  full  explanation  only  by 
the  light  reflected  back  from  the  antitype. 

Literature. — This  is  ver}'  copious,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  lists  of  works  cited  by  Danz  {\Vdrte7-b.  s.  v. 
"Opfer"),  Darling  (Cyclop.  Bibliog.  [see  Index]),  and 
Malcolm  (T/ieol.  Index,  s.  v.),  as  also  from  the  references 
in  the  following  articles.  See  especially  Kurtz,  Z*??-  alt- 
testam.  Opfercultus  (Mitau,  1802);  tr&ns].  Saaijicial 
Worship  of  the  Old  Test.  (Edinb.  1863). 

SACRIFICE,  Human.  The  offering  of  human  life, 
as  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth,  came  in  process  of 
time  to  be  practiced  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  All 
histories  and  traditions  darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier 
ages  with  human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
prevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though  probably 
the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  practice  was  both  a 
result  and  a  token  of  barbarism  more  or  less  gross.  In 
this,  too,  the  dearest  object  was  primitively  selected. 
Human  life  is  the  most  valuable  thing  known,  and  of 
this  most  precious  possession  the  most  precious  portion 
is  the  life  of  a  child.  Children,  therefore,  were  offereil 
in  fire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
with  less  regard  to  the  claims  of  natural  affection  than 
in  the  land  where,  at  a  later  period,  the  only  true  God 
had  his  peculiar  worship  and  highest  honors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rudiraental  condi- 
tion, should  be  free  from  the  contamination  of  human 
sacrifices.  The  case  of  Isaac  and  that  of  Jephthah's 
daughter  cannot  impair  the  general  truth  that  the  of- 
fering of  human  beings  is  neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor 
practiced  in  the  Biblical  records.  On  the  contrary,  such 
an  offering  is  strictly  prohibited  bj^  Moses  as  adverse  to 
the  will  of  God  and  an  abomination  of  the  heathen. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch:  defile  not  yourselves  with  any  of  these 
things"  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  see  also  xx,  2 ;  Deut.  xii,  31 ; 
Psa.  cvi,  37 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  3 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  37).  Yet  in  an  age 
in  which,  like  the  present,  all  manner  of  novelties  are 
broached,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  the  paradox 
advanced  with  the  more  promptitude  and  maintained 
with  the  greater  earnestness,  these  very  clear  positions 
have  been  withstood,  and  human  sacrifices  have  been 
confidently  charged  on  the  Hebrew  race.  In  the  year 
1842,  Ghillany,  professor  at  Nuremberg,  published  a  book 
{Die  Menschenopfer  der  alien  Jlehrder),  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  that  as  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ca- 
naanites — so  that  Moloch,  who  had  been  originally  a  god 


common  to  both,  merely  in  the  process  of  time  was  soft- 
ened down  and  passed  into  Jehovah,  thus  becoming  the 
national  deity  of  the  peojjle  of  Israel — so  did  their  altars 
smoke  with  human  blood,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  in  German}'  another  work, 
by  Daumer  (Ber  Feuer-  und  Molochdienst  der  alltn  Ile- 
hrder),  intended  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  IMoloch, 
involving  his  bloody  rites,  was  the  original,  legal,  and 
orthodox  worship  of  the  nation  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Sam- 
uel, and  David.  To  these  works  a  reply  was  put  forth 
in  1843,  by  Lciwengard  {Jehovah,  nicht  Moloch,  war  der 
Gott  der  alien  Ilebrder),  in  which  he  defends  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  from  the  recent  imputations,  and  strives,  by 
distinguishing  between  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, the  durable  and  the  temporarj',  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reformation  of  modern  Judaism. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  deep  research 
or  profound  learning  to  ascertain  from  the  Biblical  rec- 
ords themselves  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  wholly 
free  from  the  shocking  abominations  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  we  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  urge  the  fact 
on  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader  as  not  least  con- 
siderable among  manj'  proofs  not  only  of  the  superior 
character,  but  of  the  divine  origin,  of  the  Hebrew  wor- 
ship. It  was  in  Egypt  where  the  mind  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  generation  with  whom  he  had  primarily  to  do, 
was  chiefly  formed,  so  far  as  heathen  influences  were 
concerned.  Here  offerings  were  very  numerous.  Sac- 
rifices of  meat-offerings,  libations,  and  incense  were  of 
very  early  date  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Oxen,  wild 
goats,  pigs,  and  particularlj-  geese,  were  among  the  ani 
mal  offerings:  besides  these,  there  were  presented  to  the 
gods  wine,  oil,  beer,  milk,  cakes,  grain,  ointment,  flow 
ers,  fruits,  vegetables.  In  these,  and  in  the  case  of 
meat-,  peace-,  and  sin-offerings  (as  well  as  others),  there 
exists  a  striking  resemblance  with  similar  Hebrew  ob- 
servances, which  may  be  found  indicated  in  detail  in 
Wilkinson  {Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, V,  358  sq. ;  see  also  ii,  378),  who,  in  agreement 
with  Herodotus,  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Diodorus, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  never  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
human  beings — a  decision  which  has  a  favorable  aspect 
on  our  last  position,  namelv,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites,  even  in  its  earliest  days,  was  unprofaned  by 
human  blood.  A  remarkable  instance  of  disagreement 
between  the  observances  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  sacrifices  is  that  while  the  Egyptians  re- 
ceived the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  into  a  vase 
or  basin,  to  be  applied  in  cookery,  the  eating  of  blood 
was  most  strictlj'  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xv, 
23). — Kitto. 

Sacrificial  Festival  (Srt).  This  was  held  with 
the  pieces  of  the  victims  laid  aside  from  sacrifices  of 
a  joyful  nature  {epi/lce  sacra?,  dapes),  not  only  in  all 
ancient  heathen  nations  (Saubert,  Be  Sacrific.  c.  26 ; 
Feith,  Antiq.  Horn,  i,  10,  7  ;  Stuck,  Antiq.  Conviv.  i,  33  ; 
Lakemacher,  Antiq.  Grcecor.  Sacrce,  p.  384  sq. ;  Doug- 
taei  Annal.  i,  235;  on  the  Romans,  see,  among  others, 
Josephus,  War,  vii,  1,3;  comp.  also  Plato,  Leg.  v,  p.  738  ; 
Herod,  vi,  67),  but  also  among  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xii. 
6  sq.;  1  Sam.  ix,  19;  xvi,  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi,  19).  Only 
the  thank-offerings  of  individuals,  however,  among  that 
people  gave  opportunity  for  these  festivals,  since  of  these 
alone  certain  rich  portions  were  consumed  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  iii,  3  sq.,  9  sq. ;  xiv,  15)  ;  the  breast  and  the  right 
shoulder  belonged  to  the  officiating  priests  (vii,  31  sq.), 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  restored  to  the  offerer 
(Deut.  xxvii,  7).  This  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  same  or 
the  following  day  (Lev.  vii,  16),  and  in  the  company  of 
all  members  of  the  household  and  of  bidden  guests  (the 
Levites  especially  were  often  invited)  (Deut.  xii,  12). 
Other  sacred  meals  were  held  at  the  times  of  festivals 
(xvi,  11  sq.).  Upon  the  tithe  meal,  see  Tithe.  Hea- 
then sacrificial  meals,  which  were  held  sometimes  in  the 
temples  (1  Cor.  viii,  10),  sometimes  in  private  houses, 
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are  mentioned  (Numb,  xxv,  2).  The  participation  of 
an  Israelite  in  tliesc  was  accounteii  idolatry  (xxv,  3  sq. ; 
I'sa.  cvi,  28;  Tob.  i,  12;  1  Cor.  x,  20  sq. ;  Hev.  ii,  1-i); 
lience,  too,  the  apostles  forbade  Christians  to  join  them 
(Acts  XV,  29 ;  xxi,  25),  or  at  least  warned  against  them 
on  account  of  those  who  were  weak  in  faith  (I  Cor.  viii, 
1  S(i. ;  X,  28  sq.).  Such  '•  meat  offered  to  iilols,"  how- 
ever, was  set  forth  on  tlie  table  not  only  at  the  sacriti- 
cial  meals  (1  Cor.  viii,  10;  x,  27),  but  the  poor  or  the 
avaricious  used  to  preserve  it  for  future  use  (Theophr. 
Char,  x)  or  sell  it  to  traders  {ibui.  xxiii);  hence  it  might 
easily  happen  that  one  who  bought  at  the  meat  market 
received  it  (1  Cor.  x,  25). — Winer.     See  Festival. 

Sacrificial  Instruments  in  the  Israelitisii 
SANCTtAKV.  For  the  use  of  the  priests  in  offering  sac- 
ritices.  especially  those  with  blood,  there  were  kept  in 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii,  3 ;  xxxviii,  3;  Numb,  iv, 
14)  and  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  40,  45;  2  Kings 
xxv,  14  sq. ;  Jer.  lii,  18  sq.)  the  following  inplements 
of  brasi : 

1.  w^r"^,  yf/iw',  shovels,  perhaps  to  free  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  from  its  ashes;  to  which  the  PIT'O,  si- 
roth',  or  pots,  belonged,  into  which  they  were  thrown. 

2.  ripiT'O,  mizrakoth',  basins,  to  take  up  the  blood 
of  the  victims  for  sprinkling. 

3.  ri;5T'2,  mizlagoth' ,  forks,  fiC'^h-forlcs. 

4.  rinrro,  machtoth' ,  firepans,  in  which  coals  were 
taken  up. 

The  brazen  n'l^T'3,  mezammeroth'  (Jer.  lii,  18), 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  here,  and  will  then 
doubtless  mean  sacrificial  knives,  elsewhere  called 
CE^rr^,  "!«(•/(/('/)/«'»)'.  See  Knife.  The  golden  rosfs 
or  vessels  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vii.  50  are  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  those  just  mentioned  (No.  2),  and  were  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  holy  place. — Winer.  See  Sacri- 
kick;  TeMI'LE. 

Sacrificial  Offering.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifices  is  to  be  referred  to  the  very  ear- 
liest ages  of  humanity,  where  also  the  Mosaic  history 
places  it  (Gen.  iv,  3  sq. ;  viii,  20;  xxii,  2;  xxxi,  54; 
xlvi,  1 ;  comp.  Hottinger,  De  On'fjine  Sacrific.  Patri- 
arch. [Marb.  1706]).  While  men  as  yet  made  little 
distinction  between  the  sensible  and  the  supernatural, 
they  sought  to  acquire  or  tix  the  favor  of  their  gods,  or 
to  ex[)ress  their  gratitude  for  their  gifts,  by  thank-offer- 
ings, usually  of  some  kind  of  food,  since  they  attributed 
to  their  gods  the  wants  of  men  (Lev.  xxi,  0;  xxii,  25; 
Numb,  xxviii,  2;  comp.  Pliny,  ii,  5,  p.  73  [ed.  Hard.]  ; 
Homer,  Iliad,  iv,  48;  Aristoph.  .Aves,  151(>  sq.;  comp. 
I'auly's  lieal-fCncyklop.  iv,  839  sq.).  (On  the  meaning 
and  kinds  of  offerings,  see  IMelancthon,  in  the  Apol.A.C. 
p.  253  sq.  A  contracted  view  is  taken  liy  Sykes,  Ueber 
d.  Xalnr,  Absicht  u.  Urspr.  d.  Opfer  [Ilalle,  1778]. 
There  is  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophize,  by  Kosenkranz, 
in  the  //(///.  Enrjikl.yoX.  iii,  §  iv,  ]).  74;  comp.  IJaader, 
I'diir  line  kiiiifl.  Theorie  d.  Opfers  iiml  Ciiltus  [Mmiich, 
183C>  I ;  Hiilir,  Syiubid.  ii,  288  sq.)  The  sensualism  of  an 
early  age  expressed  itself,  too,  in  supi)osing  a  god  to 
he  pleased  with  the  odor  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  i,  9,  13; 
Numb.  XV,  7  s(|. ;  Luciau,  Icaromen.  27).  The  sacrifices 
were  usually  of  such  food  as  men  themselves  most  en- 
joyed, and  of  the  greatest  excellence  in  their  kind  (1 
.Sam.  XV,  15;  I'sa.  Ixvi,  15),  and  were  either  raw  or  pre- 
)>ared  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  palatable.  Hence 
doubtless  the  use  of  salt  (q.  v.).  I'erhaps  the  first  of- 
ferings were  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(I'lalo,  Leff.\i,~H->},  and  then  honey,  milk,  etc.,  animals 
not  liciug  offered  until  later  (Thci)|>hr.  in  I'orphyr.  Ab- 
slini'iil.  ii,  5,  and  xxviii,  .33;  comp.  I'lalo,  /.ei/.  vi,  782; 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i,  337;  I'ausan.  viii.  2,  1).  For  the  history 
informs  us  that  man  began  with  vegetable  food,  and 
afterwards  to  eat  flesh  (comp.  (Jen.  i,  29;  ix,  3;  see 
Schickedanz,  J)e  Nnliira  Sarrif.  V.  T.  ex  Seculi  Morib. 
repttcnd.  [Francf.  1784],  and  in  the  Symbol.  Jjtiisb.  II,  ii, 


493  sq.),  and  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  animals  may  have 
led  to  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  on  altars.  (See  in 
general  (iedicke,  Verm.  Schri/t.  p.  229  sq.;  Wolf,  Vei-m. 
Schri/t.  u.  Aii/s.  [Halle,  1802],  p.  243  sq. ;  Saubert,  Be 
Sacrific.  Vet.  Collectanea  [Jen.  1C59]  ;  Meiner,  Krit. 
Gesch.  der  Reliyion,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Baur,  Symbol,  u.  Mythol. 
II,  ii,  284  sq.)  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  first 
offerings  were  of  immediate  divine  appointment  (Dey- 
ling,  Observat.  ii,  53  sq.),  but  this  is  not  affirmed  in  the 
Mosaic  histor}'  (comp.  Wolf,  Homines  Mose  Vetustiores 
Sponte  Sacra  fecisse,  etc.  [Lips.  1782]),  and  is  rejected 
by  some  as  anthropopathism.  The  views  of  those  who 
seek  definite  dogmatic  relations  in  the  first  sacrifices,  as 
Tholuck  {2te  Beil.  zum  Br.  a.  d.  Hebr.  p.  69),  do  not 
belong  to  historical  criticism,  but  to  dogmatic  theology 
(see  also  the  Zeitschr.f.wissensch.  Theol.  1863,  iii). 

On  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  among  the  Hebrews  in  gen- 
eral, see  Lightfoot,  De  Minislerio  Templi,  in  his  Works, 
and  in  Ugolino,  vol.  ix,  ch.  viii ;  Carpzov,  App.  p.  699 
sq. ;  Outram,  De  Sacrif.  Lib.  (Lond.  1677),  vol.  ii  (only 
the  first  book  relates  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices) ;  Reland, 
.4  ntiq.  Sacr.  iii,  1 ;  Bauer,  Gottesdienst-  Verfass.  i,  80  sq. ; 
Rosenmiiller,  Excursus  i,  ad  Lev. ;  Gramberg,  Relir/.- 
Ideen,  i,  94  sq. :  Scholl,  in  the  Wiirtemberg.  Stud.  I.  ii, 
152  sq.;  IV,  i,  3  sq.;  Y,  i,  108  sq.;  Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  189 
sq.;  Kurtz,  Z'rtS  ?«o.<.  C>;)/e/' (Mitau,  1842).  The  Jewish 
views  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  are  especially  set  forth  in 
the  tracts  Sebachim,  Menachoth,  and  Temura,  in  the 
fifth  part  of  the  Mishna.  From  these  and  the  rabbins 
extracts  are  given  by  Otho,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  621  sq.  The 
entire  Babylonish  Gemara  to  the  tract  Sebachim,  and 
the  Tosiphta  to  the  same  tract,  are  found  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  vol.  xix.  IMany  parallels 
and  explanations  are  found  in  the  Phccnician  table  of 
offerings  discovered  some  years  since  in  jNIarseilles,  and 
published,  with  a  commentary,  by  IMovers  (Breslau, 
1847).  (On  the  offerings  of  other  Eastern  and  Western 
nations,  see  Fliigel,  Volkel,  and  Wachter,  in  the  Hall. 
Encyhl.  iii,  §  iv,  p.  77  sq.) 

The  law  adopted  as  a  model  the  sacrifices  already 
long  in  use,  and  gives  exact  directions  as  to  the  kinds 
of  sacrifices  and  the  ceremonies  of  offering.  (We  can- 
not here  discuss  tlie  question  of  how  much  of  this  law 
was  Mosaic.  In  answer  to  the  view  of  De  Wette,  Yon 
Bohlen,  George,  and  others  that  the  greater  part  had  a 
still  later  origin,  see  Bleek,  in  the  Stud.  ii.  Krit.  1831, 
iii,  491  sq.;  Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  192  sq.)  This  law  of  of- 
ferings may  be  summed  up  thus: 

1.  The  subjects  to  be  sacrificed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  which  were  laid,  that  is,  on  the  burning 
altar  of  Jehovah,  must  be  borrowed  as  well  out  of  the 
vegetable  as  the  animal  kingdom.  (In  the  wider  sense  of 
off'erinf/,  even  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  incense  are  included. 
Comp.  the  offering  of  wood,  Neh.  x,  35.)  Hence  there 
is  a  distinction  between  offerings  without  blood  (rinj'^C, 
menachoth,  Trporrrpopai,  Swpa)  and  offerings  with  blood 
(C^nnT,  zebachim,  ^vaiai).  See  1  Sam.  ii,  29;  iii,  14, 
Psa.  xl,  7;  Heb.  viii,  3.  The  latter  were  considered 
the  more  important.  But  salt,  a  mineral,  was  added  to 
every  distinct  sacrifice  of  either  kind.  The  vegetable 
products  offered  were  both  solid  and  fluid ;  of  the  for- 
mer, roasted  grain.  Hour,  cakes  with  olive-oil  (the  cakes 
always  without  leaven  or  honey),  and  incense  as  an  ac- 
companiment, formed  the  meat-offerings  (the  nnj^, 
mivchdh,  in  the  proper  sense) ;  of  the  latter,  wine  formed 
the  drink-offerings  ("03,  nesek).  The  animals  offered 
must  be  clean,  and  sucii  as  were  fit  for  food  (Josepluis, 
Ant.  xii,  5,  4;  comp.  (Jen. viii,  20),  and  must  be  tame 
beasts,  as  cattle  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  326  sq.),  goats, 
sheep,  and  sometimes  turtle-doves  and  young  pigeons, 
but  never  fishes.  They  must  be  altogether  free  from 
deformity  {spotless,  perfect,  aj'oi'^oc.  rsXfioc,  Lev.  xxii, 
20  sq.;  comp.  Mai.  i,  8, 14;  Herod,  ii, 38;  Plutarch,  Omc. 
/>/:p.49;  Ovid,  .1/^/.  XV,  130;  Yirgil,.i;«.  iv,  57  ;  Pliny, 
viii,  70;  Athen.  xv,  674;  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  14;  with  the 
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passage  in  Plutarch  may  be  compared  Pollue.  Onom.  i,  1, 
29;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  A  ami.  p.  785;  on  the  expres- 
sions in  Lev.  xxii,  20  sq.,  see  Bochart,  tlieroz.  i,  594  sq. ; 
comp.  Baklinger,  prses.  Hottinger,  De  Victim.  Integriiate 
et  Mysterio  [Heidelb.  1731]).  Except  the  doves,  they 
must  be  at  least  eight  days  old,  because  younger  tiesh 
is  unfit  for  food  (Kxod.  xxii,  30;  Lev.  xxii,  27),  the 
smaller  cattle  being  usually  yearlings  (sheep,  goats, 
calves,  Exod.  xxix,  38;  Lev.  ix,  3;  xii,  6;  xiv,  10; 
xxiii,  12,  18  sq. ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  xxviii,  9  sq.),  while 
the  larger  were  young,  perhaps  usually  three  years  old 
(yet  Judg.  vi,  25  mentions  a  bidl  of  seven  years  as  a 
sacrifice;  comp.  Pliny,  viii,  77;  Herod,  ii,  38).  The 
sex  of  four-footed  beasts  for  sacrifice  was  sometimes  in- 
different (as  in  thank-  and  sin-offerings;  comp.  Lev.  iii, 
1,  6;  yet  in  all  public  offerings  the  Mishna  recpiires 
males,  Temura,  ii,  1),  and  sometimes  males  were  re- 
quired, as  in  burnt-offerings ;  for  the  male  sex  was  con- 
sidered the  superior.  The  choice  of  the  kind  of  beast 
was  free  in  the  burnt -offerings  and  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  i,  2;  iii,  1,  6),  but  was  determined  by  law  in  the 
trespass-  and  sin-offerings  (iv,  3).  Human  sacrifices,  as 
heathenish  (xviii,  21;  xx,  2  sq. ;  Dent,  xii,  31),  were 
avoided  by  the  pious  Israelites  (Psa.  cvi,  37),  although 
their  sacred  history  contained  an  example  of  the  pur- 
posed sacrifice  of  a  son  by  his  father  (Gen.  xxii),  and 
in  the  unsettled  days  of  the  judges  a  daughter  fell 
under  the  sacrificial  knife  of  her  superstitious  father 
(Judg.  xi).  On  the  human  sacrifices  of  other  nations, 
see  Baur,  Mythologtj,  H,  ii,  293  stp  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen. 
Alterth.  ii,  549  sq. ;  and  on  those  of  the  apostate  Israel- 
ites, see  Moloch.  The  slanderous  statement  that  the 
•Jews  slaughtered  strangers  and  drank  their  blood  arose 
about,  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Josephus, 
Apion,  ii,  8  ;  Ghillanv,  Die  Meiuchenopfer  der  ultcn  Neb. 
[Nuremberg,  1842]  { Hall.  Lit.  Zcit.  1844,  No.  220-223). 
The  legal  and  regular  circle  of  sacrificial  beasts  is  ex- 
plicable from  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Israelites: 
oxen,  goats,  and  sheep  were  the  usual  stock  of  farmers, 
and  corn,  oil,  and  wine  were  the  chief  productions  of 
the  soil  for  the  commonest  wants  of  life.  The  addition 
of  doves  springs  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  creatures 
with  life  suitable  for  sacrifice  could  be  found  save  among 
birds,  and  doves  were  the  most  common  domestic  birds. 
But  why  not  chickens ;  and  why,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  could  not  chickens  be  kept  in  the  holy  city? 
(comp.  Eskuche,  De  Gallis  et  Gallinis  ad  A  ram  Jovee 
«ow /'uc/is  [Pint.  1741]).  See  Fatted  Fowl.  Each 
person  was  required  to  furnish  his  own  sacrifices,  and 
those  who  lived  near  enough  drove  them  from  their 
own  herds.  But  later  there  arose  in  Jerusalem  traders 
in  beasts  for  sacrifice  {victimarii  iiegotiatores ;  Pliny,  H. 
N.  vii,  10;  Mishna,  Shekal.  vii,  2),  and  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  regular  market  for  this  purpose  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Temple  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  place  where  alone  sacrifices  might  be  presented 
was  the  court  of  the  national  sanctuary — the  tabernacle 
first  and  afterwards  the  Temple  (Deut.  xii,  5  sq.,  11), 
and  every  offering  elsewhere  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  (Lev.  xvii,  4  sq. ;  Ueut.  xii,  13;  comp.  1  Kings 
xii,  27).  The  place  is  more  exactly  called  "the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (Lev.  i,  3  ;  iii,  2- 
8;  iv,  4,  14) ;  and,  according  to  the  Mishna  (Sebach.  c. 
5),  the  offerings  were  slain,  part  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  part,  the  less  holy,  at  any  place  in  the  court 
indifferently  (comp.  Plato,  Leges,  x,  910).  These  regu- 
lations were  designed  to  prevent  the  itlolatrous  worship 
which  might  have  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
the  legal  ritual.  Besides,  the  common  place  of  worship 
must  have  had  a  beneficial  infiuence  on  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  so  torn  into  factions  (comp.  1  Kings  xii,  27). 
This  common  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  always  observed 
in  the  time  of  the  judges,  nor  even  of  David  (1  Kings 
iii,  2,  3).  Sacrifices  were  made  away  from  the  taber- 
nacle (Judg.  ii,  5;  1  Sam.  vii,  17;  1  Kings  i,  9),  espe- 
cially on  high-places  (Judg.  vi,  2(5;  xiii,  19;  Hos.  iv, 
13).     Even  the  law-abiding  Samuel  did  this  (1  Sam. 


l.  c),  and  David  tolerated  it  (1  Kings  iii,  2  sq.).  These 
sacrifices  on  high-])laces  lasted  after  Solomon's  time, 
even  under  theocratic  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
the  common  place  of  sacrifice  was  abandoned.  In  the 
time  of  the  judges  the  irregularity  sprang  from  the  con- 
fusion of  jurisdiction  and  tlie  unsettled  condition  of  the 
people,  everywhere  pressed  by  their  enemies;  yet  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  probable  that  such  entire  exclusiveness  of 
locality  was  not  so  severely  demanded  by  the  IMosaic 
law  as  later,  after  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntarj'  sacrifices  were  seen. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  sacrifices  was  special  —  either 
to  thank  God  for  benefits  received,  or  to  propitiate  hini 
because  of  sins  and  errors.  Hence  the  distinction  of 
thank-offerings  and  sin-  and  trespass-offerings.  The 
burnt-offerings  had  a  more  general  tendency  (comp.  the 
division  of  sacrifices  in  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  240 ;  see  Scholl,  in 
Klaiber's  Studien,  iv,  1,  36  sq.).  The  Hebrew  sacrifices 
are  enumerated,  though  not  defined  with  exactness,  in 
Numb.  XV,  3  sq. ;  Deut.  xii,  6  ;  Jer.  xvii,  26.  On  the 
classes  of  Carthaginian  sacrifices,  see  Movers  (P/ioniz.  p. 
19,  41).  These  various  offerings  produced  great  variety 
of  ceremonies,  as  now  in  the  masses  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. On  great  public  festivals,  great  collective  offer- 
ings like  hecatombs  are  mentioned  (1  Kings  viii,  5,  63 
sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  32  sq. ;  xxx,  24;  xxxv,  7  sq. ; 
comp.  Herod,  vii,  43;  Xenoph. //<>//.  vi,  4,  29;  Sueton. 
Calig.  14;  Capitol,  in  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  c.  11). 

Offerings  were  sometimes  public  (comp.  Herod,  vi, 
57  ;  Xenoph.  Athen.  ii,  9),  sometimes  private,  sometimes 
prescribed,  sometimes  voluntary;  the  latter  were  some- 
times family  sacrifices  (1  Sam.  i,  21 ;  xx,  6).  One  per- 
son had  sacrifices  offered  for  another,  as  the  Catholics 
with  masses  (Job  i,  5;  2  ]\Iacc.  iii,  32).  Not  only  the 
Israelites,  but  the  heathen,  were  permitted  to  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  (Numb,  xv,  14;  2  Mace,  iii,  35;  xiii,  23; 
Philo,  Opjh  ii,  569;  Josephus,  Apiun,  ii,  5;  Mishna, 
Shekal.  vii,  6),  and  the  Jews  even  made  sacrifices  for 
heathen  princes  on  the  altars  of  Jehovah  ,(1  Mace,  vii, 
33;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2,  5).  Originally  they  were  of- 
I  fered  onh'  for  the  living,  sometimes  when  death  was 
'  near  (Sir.  xxxviii,  11);  but  after  the  resurrection  be- 
came a  general  belief  sacrifices  for  the  dead  arose  (2 
Mace,  xii,  43).  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  instance,  and 
perhaps  they  never  were  customary,  especially  as  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  (see  Grotiiis,  ad  lac). 
The  polemic  writers  against  the  Catholic  masses  for  the 
dead  repudiate  them  indignantly  (Chemnitz,  Kj-am. 
Condi.  Trid.  p.  736  sq.  [ed.  Francf.] ;  Pfaft',  Num  ex  2 
I  Mace,  xii,  39  sq.  adstiiii  possint  AJissw  et  Pi'eces  pro 
Defuvctis  [Tubing.  1749]),  or  suppose  that  the  narrator 
forged  the  account  (Hvper.  in  the  Miscell.  Duisburg.  i, 
453). 

4.  In  the  sacrifice  of  offerings  with  blood  the  owner 
himself  (see  H<ittinger,  De  Function.  Laic,  circa  Victim, 
[Marburg,  1706]),  after  being  cleansed  and  sanctified 
(1  Sam.  xvi,  5;  Job  i,  5;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  23; 
Hesiod,  0pp.  p.  724  sq. ;  Ovid,  Metam.  x,  434  sq. ; 
Tibul.  ii,  1,  11 :  Herod,  ii,  37),  led  the  beast  to  the  altar 
(Lev.  iii,  1,  12;  iv,  14;  xvii,  4).  Among  the  (ireeks 
and  Romans  the  horns  of  the  beast  were  gilded  (Homer, 
Iliad,  X,  294;  Odys.  iii,  384,  426;  Plato,  Alcib.  ii,  c.  20; 
Virgil,  yEn.  ix,  927;  JLicrob.  Sat.  i,  17,  p.  29,  ed.  Bip.) 
and  crowned  (comp.  Acts  xiv,  13;  see  Ovid,  Metam. 
XV,  131;  Lucian,  Sacrif.  vol.  xii;  Lycophron.  Alex.  j). 
327;  Statins,  Theb.  iv,  449;  Pliny,  xvi,  4;  Strabo,  xv, 
732;  Athen.  xv,  674;  see  Wetstein,  ii,  543;  Walch, 
Dissert,  ad  A  ctn  Apost.  iii,  200).  That  this  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  at  least  with  the  thank-offer- 
ings, is  less  clear  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii,  8,  2)  than 
from  the  Mishna  {Bikkurirn,  iii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  in  general 
Lakemacher,  Obserr.  i,  79  sq.).  The  owner  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  beast  (Lev.  i,  4;  iii,  2;  iv,  4,  15, 
24  ;  viii,  18  ;  comp.  the  Egyptian  custom,  Herod,  ii,  40). 
If  the  sacrifice  was  that  of  a  community,  the  elders  per- 
formed this  duty  (Lev.  iv,  15);  but  when  the  offering 
was  public,  i.  e.  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the 
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ritual  mentions  this  imposition  of  the  band  but  in  one 

case  (xvi,  21;  comp.  the  Mishna,  Menach.  ix,  7;  yet 
see  i  Cliroii.  xxix,  i?>),  this  ceremony  being  tlie  formal 
consecration  of  tlic  beast  to  Jeliovah;  not  the  laving  of 
tlie  penalty  due  to  sin  upon  the  sacrifice,  as  Bochart 
tliinks  (JJieroz.  i,  330),  for  tlie  ceremony  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  thank-oftering.  According  to  the  rabbins,  a 
regular  form  "f  words  was  used  in  laying  the  hands  on 
the  victim  (Maimon.  llilch.  Kailxin,  iii,  it) ;  then  it  was 
slain  (Lev.  iii,  2;  iv,  4,  15,  21;  viii,  lo,  111),  but  this 
might  be,  and  in  later  times  actually  was,  done  by  the 
priests  (2  Cljron.  xxix,  24) ;  perha()s  even  by  the  Le- 
vites,  but  2  Chron.  xxx,  17  does  not  prove  this.  Among 
the  IJoinans,  officers  called  popce  or  ridinumi  slew  the 
victim  (Bochart,  llieroz.  i,  330).  The  blood  was  then 
taken  up,  ai-.d  in  different  sacrifices  variously  sprinkled 
or  poured  out  by  ttie  priest  (Hottinger,  l>e  Fuitction. 
ISiicfi:  ciicu  Vicliin.  [Marb.  1700]).  According  to  the 
varying  character  of  the  oftering,  the  blood  was  sprin- 
kled, or  brought  into  the  Tem])le  and  there  sprinkled 
upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  put  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  remainder  thrown 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The  sac- 
rificer  (yet  comp.  2  Chron.  xxix,  34)  then  took  off  the 
skin  of  the  victim  (Lev.  i,  6),  which  belonged,  when  not 
burned  (iv,  11),  either  to  the  priests  (vii,  8;  only  said 
of  the  burnt-offering)  or  to  the  offerer  (comp.  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Talmud — Mishna,  Sebach.  xii,  2  sq.).  So, 
too,  among  the  Carthaginians  (see  the  lists  of  offerings 
foinid  in  Marseilles,  3,  4,  8,  10).  In  Sparta  the  skins 
of  public  sacrifices  belonged  to  the  kings  (Herod,  vi,  57), 
The  victim  was  cut  to  pieces  (Lev.  i,  6;  viii,  20),  which 
were,  in  various  sacrifices,  either  all  (as  the  burnt-offer- 
ings), or  certain  speciallj'  valued  pieces  (in  all  other 
ofterings;  comp.  Isa.  i,  11;  Strabo,  xv,  732;  Catidl.  xl, 
5),  burned  by  the  priest  upon  the  altar.  In  the  latter 
case  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priests  or  to  the  sacrificer, 
or  must  be  burned  outside  of  the  city.  (On  the  cere- 
mony of  offering  the  doves,  see  Lev.  i,  14  sq. ;  v,  8; 
comp.  Ilottiiigcr,  Be  Sacr.  A  vium  [Marb.  1706].)  The 
ceremonies  of  heaving  and  waving  took  place  in  some 
sacrifices  either  before  or  after  the  victim  was  kiUed. 
See  Hkavk-ofkeking;  Wave-offerinc. 

5.  The  yearly  expense  of  sacrifices,  both  by  individ- 
uals and  the  whole  people,  was  not  trifling;  yet  house- 
lutlders  hail  at  hand  most  of  the  necessary  offerings,  and 
wood  was  brought  from  the  forests.  (On  the  limits 
within  which  wood  was  obtained  for  Temple  use  in  the 
later  age,  see  the  ^Mislma,  TaauHh,  iv,  5.  For  the  trees 
used  as  sacrificial  wood,  see  the  tract  Tumid,  ii,  3.) 
Later,  foreign  princes  who  desired  the  favor  of  the 
Jews  applied  from  their  reveiuies  a  portion  to  public 
sacrifices  (Kzra  vi,  9;  1  Mace,  x,  39;  2  INLicc.  iii,  3;  ix, 
U) ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  3,  3).  (On  a  pecidiar  festival  of 
carrying  wood,  see  Josephus,  War,  ii,  17,  6.  It  was 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  Klul). 

C.  As  an  ex|)ression  of  pious  gratitude  and  of  rever- 
ence towards  Jehovah  (Psa.  Ixvi,  15;  ex,  3;  Sir.  xxxviii, 
4;  comp.  !Matt.  viii,  4;  Acts  xxi,  2t>),  sacrifices  were 
presented  in  abundance  by  the  Hebrews  through  all 
auticiuity,  and  he  who  offered  none  was  accounteil  irre- 
ligious (Kcdes.  ix,  2;  comj).  Isa.  xliii,  23  s(j.).  Oaths 
were  made  by  the  offerings  (Matt,  xxiii,  18),  and  in 
descriptions  of  golden  anticpiity  the  ideally  magnified 
splenilor  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  appears  (Isa.  xix,  21 ; 
Ivi,  7;  Ix,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  21 ;  Jer.  xvii,  26;  xxxiii,  18), 
while  the  want  of  sacrifice  is  among  the  terrors  of 
threatened  exile  (Hos.  iii,  4  ).  Vet  tlu'  Israelites  often 
forgot  in  the  symbol  the  higher  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  their  offerings  became  an  opus  opertilvm.  Accord- 
ingly tlie  prophets  occasionally  give  warning  against 
overvaluing  sacrifices,  and  strive  to  call  fortli  a  pious 
disposition,  as  more  pleasing  to  (iotl  than  they  are,  since 
in  them  the  heart  feels  notliing  (Isa.  i,  1 1 ;  Jer.  vi,  20; 
vii,  21  s(|. ;  IIos.  vi,  6;  Amos  v,  22;  .Mic.  vi,  6  s(|.; 
comp.  Psa.  xl,  7;  I,  ttsq.;  Ii,  l«sq.;  Prov.  xxi,3;  Matt, 
v,  23  8(1.;  Sir.  XXXV,  1;    comp.  Plato,  AkiO.  ri,  150; 


Died.  Sic.  xii,  20 ;  Ovid,  Heroid.  xx,  181  sq. ;  Seneca, 
Benef.  i,  6 ;  comp.  Siebelis  Disput.  p.  121  sq.).  Such 
representations  do  not  justify  us  in  denying  to  the  older 
Israelites  the  anthropopathic  view  of  sacrifices,  and  forc- 
ing upon  ancient  simplicity  an  artificial  doctrine.  Yet 
this  is  done  by  Biihr  {Symbol,  ii,  198  sq. ;  comp.  Hoff, 
Die  mos.  OpJ'tr  nach  ihrer  siiin-  n.  vorbildl.  Bedtut, 
[Warsaw,  1845J),  who,  starting  with  the  statement  that 
offerings  with  blood  were  the  germ  of  all  (in  reference 
to  Lev.  xvii,  11),  finds  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  the  doc- 
trine of  symbolic  substitution.  "  The  offering  and  bring- 
ing near  of  the  nephes/i,  or  life,  in  the  sacrificial  blood 
upon  the  altar,  as  the  place  of  the  presence  and  revela- 
tion of  God,  is  a  symbol  of  the  offering  of  the  nephesh,  oi 
life,  of  the  sacrificer  to  Jehovah.  As  this  presentation 
of  the  blood  is  a  giving-up  to  death  of  the  animal  life, 
so  must  also  the  spiritual  life  of  self,  as  opposed  to  God, 
be  given  up  and  die.  But  since  the  giving-up  is  to  Je- 
hovah, the  Holy  One,  it  is  not  merely  a  ceasing,  some- 
thing negative,  but  a  dying,  which  in  the  very  act  is  a 
becoming  alive,"  etc.  Apart  from  all  the  assumption 
in  this  theory,  it  is  entirely  too  artificial,  one  might  say 
too  Christian,  for  Israelitish  antiquity.  It  is  necessary, 
too,  to  assume  that  the  sacrifices  with  blood  were  the 
original  ones,  which  is  not  proven ;  and  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  extended  without  violence  to  any  but  sin-of- 
ferings (see  Kurtz,  Mos.  Opfer,  p.  7  sq.),  in  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  substitution  is  found. 

In  the  period  after  the  exile  arose  the  Essenes,  who 
went  further  than  the  prophets,  and  retained  of  the  out- 
ward ritual  only  the  lustrations,  not  oftering  sacrifices 
at  all  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  1,  5).  It  is  well  known  that 
all  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  has  been  given  up  h\  the 
Jews,  since  they  no  longer  possess  the  Temple  moun- 
tain ;  yet  the  Samaritans  still  yearly  offer  seven  lambs 
on  Mount  Gerizim  at  the  Passover  (Robinson,  iii,  98 
sq.). — Winer.     See  Offkring. 

The  fact  that  every  individual  who  brought  a  sacri- 
fice had  to  be  present  in  the  Temple  when  it  was  of- 
fered gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  which  were  brought  for  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel  required  that  the  congregation 
should  be  represented  in  the  Temple  at  the  offering  of 
these  national  sacrifices.  Hence  the  whole  people  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  divisions  or  orders,  correspond- 
ing to  the  divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Ev- 
ery division  chose  a  number  of  representatives  C^IUJit 
Toys),  one  of  whom  was  appointed  chief  (l73"52n), 
and  in  turn  sent  up  some  of  them  as  a  deputation  to 
Jerusalem  to  represent  the  nation  at  the  daily  sacrifices 
in  the  Temple,  and  pronounce  the  prayers  and  blessings 
in  behalf  of  the  people  while  the  sacrifices  were  offered. 
They  had  also  to  fast  four  days  (i.  e.  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  day)  during  the  week  of  their  repre- 
sentation. Those  of  the  representatives  who  remained 
at  home  assembled  in  a  synagogue  to  pray  during  the 
time  of  sacrifice.     See  Temple. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  notices  that  there 
was  one  grand  point  of  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  the  heathens:  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  former 
were  never  stained  with  human  blood,  than  which  noth- 
ing could  be  conceived  more  abhorrent  to  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Jehovah  (Jephthah's  daughter  is  no  exception, 
for  it  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty  that  she  was  sac- 
rificed; on  the  contrary,  many  interpreters  think  that 
she  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God).  But 
the  testimony  of  innumerable  writers  [jroves  that  no  hea- 
then nation  has  been  free  from  human  sacrifices;  such 
having  occurred,  even  among  civilized  people,  at  some 
period  of  their  history,  especially  on  some  great  occa- 
sion, to  expiate  a  great  sin  or  avert  some  dreadful  ca- 
lamity. Even  to  this  day  among  the  Hindus,  whose 
tenets  forbid  blood-shedding,  human  self-immolations, 
or  sacrificial  suicides,  are  common.  Another  point  of  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  animal  sacrifices,  which,  among 
the  heathens,  were  frequently  of  such  as  were  particu- 
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larly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law  —  unclean  animals 
and  beasts  of  prey;  such  as  dogs  offered  to  Hecate, 
swine  to  Mars  (in  the  SuovetdiiriUa),  and  wolves  to 
Apollo.  Heathens  in  their  sacrifices  poured  oil  over 
the  beast,  which  the  Jews  did  not;  they  (the  former) 
burned  only  a  portion  of  the  frankincense  presented; 
the  Jews  hurned  all.  The  (Ireeks  offered  honey  to  the 
sun ;  in  Jewish  sacritices  it  was  forbidden ;  and  the  Sa- 
bian  idolaters  ate  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices,  which 
Maimonides  thinks  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
so  particularly^  prohibited  to  the  Jews.  Their  bread- 
offerings  also  were  leavened.  Some  points  of  similar- 
ity are  to  be  found  between  the  Jewish  and  heathen 
sacrifices.  The  heathens  brought  their  victims  to  the 
temples,  chose  them  without  blemish,  poured  out  liba- 
tions of  wine,  cut  tiie  animal's  throat,  flayed  and  dis- 
sected it,  caught  the  blood  in  a  vessel,  and  poured  it  on 
and  round  the  altar;  and  they  used  salt  by  mixing 
some  with  meal,  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  head  of  tlie 
animal,  on  which  the}'  also  laid  their  hands.  In  the 
early  times  the  sacrifice  was  burned  whole,  the  skin  be- 
ing given  to  the  priest;  but  later,  part  only  was  con- 
sumed and  the  rest  given  to  the  sacriticers  (if  it  was  an 
eatable  animal)  to  feast  upon.  The  thiglis  and  fat 
were  the  share  of  the  gods.  The  victims  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  crowned  with  garlands  and 
adorned  with  tillets  and  ribbons,  and  the  horns  of  large 
animals  were  gilded.  None  of  these  decorations  are 
enjoined  in  the  Jewish  sacritices.     See  Sacrifice. 


Roman  Sacrifice  of  the  Suovetaurilia. 

Sacrilege  (IfpofroXtw,  to  rob  n  temple,  Rom.  ii,  22 ; 
so  the  noun  lepoffuXoc,  "  robber  of  churches,"  Acts  xix, 
37),  the  violation  or  profanation  of  holy  places,  persons, 
or  things.  Though  the  word  sacrilege  is  not  used  else- 
where than  as  above  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  yet  we  find  the  crime  itself  often  alluded  to  ; 
e.  g.  "  profaning  the  sanctuary"  (Lev.  xxi,  22),  "  profan- 
ing hallowed  things"  (Lev.  xix,  8),  "  profaning  the  cove- 
nant" (Mai.  ii,  10).  The  first  sacrilegious  act  we  read 
of  is  that  of  Esau  selling  his  birthright  (Gen.  xxv,  33), 
for  which  he  is  called  "  profane"  by  Paul  (Heb.  xii, 
16).  Instances  of  this  inider  the  Mosaic  economy 
(which  sternly  forbade  it  [Exod.  xxv,  14])  were  the 
cases  of  Nadab  and  Ahihu  (Lev.  x),  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (1  Sam.  v),  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi,  67),  Uzziah 
(2  Chron.  xxvi).  The  Jews  at  a  later  period  of  their 
history  were  eminently  guilty  in  this  particular,  inas- 
much as  they  withheld  the  tithes  and  offerings  which 
God  required  of  them  (Mai.  iii,  8-10),  and  converted 
his  holy  temple  into  a  market  (Maft.  xxi,  12, 13).  This 
profanation  is  forbidden  in  the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  ud 
loc).  See  Temple.  Yet  they  pretended  to  be  punc- 
tiliously scrupulous  in  their  reverence  for  the  interior 
building  (Matt,  xxvi,  61).  So  the  grand  accusation 
against  Stephen  was  that  he  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
the  Temple  (Acts  vi,  13).  An  uproar  was  excited 
against  Paul  in  Jerusalem  on  the  charge  that  he 
brought  Greeks  into  the  TemiJe  and  polluted  the  holy 
place  (Acts  xxi,  28,  29),  though  dailj'  profanations  were 


committed  by  the  affected  zealots  with  impunity.  At 
length,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  Jerusalem,  such  were  the 
multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrileges  that 
Josephus  says  if  the  Romans  had  not  taken  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  he  would  have  expected  it  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  like  Sodom,  or  have  had  some  other 
dreailful  judgment.  The  jealousy  of  the  Almighty  re- 
specting things  dedicated  to  him,  and  his  punishment 
of  the  profanation  of  them,  are  alluded  to  by  Paul 
(1  Cor.  iii,  17) :  "If  any  man  defile  the  tomi)le  of  God, 
him  shall  God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are."  We  read  but  little  else  in  the 
N.  T.  pertaining  to  sacrilege  except  Paul's  rebuke  of 
the  Corinthians  for  their  profane  conduct  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper  (1  Cor.  xi,  29).  In  that 
early  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  had  not  been 
able  as  yet  regularly  to  establish  sacred  places  and 
things  ;  but  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  we  shall 
find  in  the  Church  history  of  every  nation  a  due  re- 
spect for  consecrated  things,  and  laws  for  their  preser- 
vation. Even  the  heathens,  particularly  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  not  without  their  rules  concerning 
sacrilege,  the  penalty  of  which  was  usually  death.  Thus 
it  was  held  sacrilege  for  the  polluted  to  pass  beyond 
the  porch  of  the  temple,  to  spit  or  wipe  the  nose  in  a 
temple,  to  cut  down  consecrated  trees,  to  build  upon  or 
till  any  spot  of  ground  where  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen, 
to  sutt'er  a  man  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  or  Good  Goddess,  or  to  suffer  a  woman  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  the  Vicus  Patri- 
cius  in  Rome,  to  suffer  a  birth  or  death 
to  occur  in  the  holy  isle  of  Delos,  to  steal 
anything  belonging  to  a  temple,  to  ap- 
proach a  sacrifice  without  being  sprin- 
kled by  the  priest  with  the  lustral  wa- 
ter, to  consecrate  a  blemished  man  to 
the  priesthood  (compare  with  the  Jew- 
ish law.  Lev.  xxi,  21),  and  many  other 
instances  which  will  occur  to  the  classi- 
cal reader. 

SACRILEGE,  Christian  View  of. 
The  ancient  Church  distinguished  sev- 
eral sorts  of  sacrilege :  1st,  the  diverting 
things  appropriated  to  sacred  purposes 
to  other  uses;  to  break  or  burn  the  fur- 
niture of  the  Church,  or  deliver  it  to  be 
broken  or  burned;  2d,  robbing  the  graves 
or  defacing  and  spoiling  the  monuments 
of  tlie  dead ;  3d,  those  were  considered  as  sacrilegious 
persons  who  delivered  up  their  Bibles  and  the  sacred 
utensils  of  the  Church  to  the  pagans  in  the  time  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution;  4th, profaning  the  sacraments, 
churches,  altars,  etc. ;  5th,  molesting  or  hindering  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  performance  of  his  office;  6th,  depriving 
men  of  the  use  of  tlie  Scriptures  or  the  sacraments,  par- 
ticularly the  cup  in  the  eucharist,  the  last  being  con- 
demned by  Gelasius  and  pope  Leo,  and  yet  not  recog- 
nised as  sacrilege  by  the  Romish  casuists.  See  Sacri- 
LEGIUM.  In  England  sacrilege  is  not  now  a  legal,  but 
a  popular  term,  used  to  denote  the  breaking  into  a  place 
of  worsliip  and  stealing  therefrom.  The  legal  offence 
comes  generally  under  tlie  head  of  burglary  or  house- 
breaking. A  less  punishment  applies  to  the  offence 
when  committed  in  dissenting  chapels.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  increase  of  severity  in  the  punishment  by 
reason  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  things  stolen. 

Saciilegium,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  is  a 
term  denoting  contempt  of  God  or  of  divine  and  lioly 
things  when  expressed  in  act,  the  utterance  of  such 
feeling  in  speech  l)eing  characterized  by  the  word  hhis- 
phemy  (q.  v.)  This  crime  may  be  committed  either 
dh-edly  against  the  holiest  objects  by  unwortliy  j^arlak- 
ing  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  or  otherwise  des- 
ecrating their  character  {sacrikfivnn  immediatiim');  or 
indirectly  against  consecrated  persons,  tilings,  or  jijaces 
(sacrilef/ium  medintum^.  'J'he  latter  form  is  conseipient- 
ly  either  personale,  incurred  througli  violation  of  the 
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pnrileffium  canonis,  or  assault  on  the  persons  of  individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders  [see 
I'lUvii-Kcii'M  Canonis],  with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm, 
or  through  violations  of  the  law  of  chastity  by  persons 
of  rank  in  such  orders  {sacrilfyium  canuile);  or  it  is 
gacriletjium  retde,  consisting  in  the  employment  of  sa- 
cred eililices  and  their  decorations,  vessels,  utensils,  etc., 
for  comnidii  or  even  wicked  purposes;  tlie  purloining  of 
things  wliich  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  a  church 
by  consecration  or  benediction  (q.  v.),  or  which  have 
been  placed  in  a  church  for  protection  and  safe-keeping; 
the  alienating  from  or  denying  to  the  Church  of  legal 
and  customary  revenues;  the  vohnitary  transfer  of  ob- 
jects used  in  the  worship  and  otlier  services  of  the 
Church  to  the  enemies  of  Clirisliaiiily,  ])articularly  in 
times  of  ])ersecution,  etc.;  and  the  receiving  of  any 
''sacrament  of  the  living"  ((].  v.)  wliile  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  and  without  having  previously  been  ab- 
solvetl :  or,  lastly,  the  sacrilei/iuin  is  locale,  and  may  be 
committed  by  consciously  violating  an  ecclesiastical 
asylum  [see  Asyli'm],  by  breaking  a  local  interdict 
(q.  V.)  witli  armed  force,  by  desecrating  lioly  places 
with  murder,  the  guilty  s[)illing  of  human  blood  or  hu- 
man sperm,  the  interment  of  unbelievers  and  excom- 
municated persons  in  churches  and  burial-grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Church,  etc. 

The  punishments  denounced  against  this  crime  have 
been  severe  under  every  code.  According  to  the  canon 
law,  sacrilege  committed  against  the  veuerahilt  itself 
was  visited  with  the  anathema;  against  other  sacred 
things,  with  the  ban  ;  and  in  case  of  obstinate  contumacy, 
with  the  denial  of  Christian  burial  (c.  2,  x,  "  De  Rapt." 
V,  17;  c.  22,  X,  '•  De  Sent.  Excomm."  v,  39).  The  Ro- 
man law  punished  robbery  of  churches,  unless  mitigat- 
ing circimistances  intervened,  with  death  {Inst.  §  9, 
"  De  Pub).  Jud."  iv,  18).  The  criminal  code  of  Charles 
V  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  by  tire  against  the 
theft  of  a  momtraiice  or  a  ciborium  (q.  v.)  containing 
the  host,  and  death  in  a  milder  form  against  the  theft 
of  other  sacred  objects  belonging  to  the  altar  and  used 
in  worship.  Plundering  an  alms-chest  might  be  pun- 
ished by  either  corporal  inflictions  or  death,  and  the 
abstraction  of  unconsecrated  objects  from  churches  and 
sacristies  (unless  accompanied  with  violence  or  com- 
mitted at  night)  by  the  infliction  of  penalties  denounced 
upon  ordinary  burglaries  (CC.  C.  of  1532,  art.  172-175). 
The  more  recent  administration  of  criminal  law  in  (ier- 
raany  likewise  invariably  imposes  severe  penalties  upon 
crimes  committed  against  tiie  Church.  Licentiousness 
on  the  i)art  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  higher  or- 
ders is  punisiied  by  suspension  and  penances;  if  com- 
mitted by  monks,  by  conlinement  and  severe  penances. 
The  violator  of  a  nun,  if  a  clergyman,  is  deposed  [see 
Deposition];  if  a  layman,  is  excommunicated;  and 
the  nun  herself  is  subjected  to  close  confinement  and 
mortifications  of  the  body  (c.  6,  21;  c.  xxvii,  qn.  i). 
Under  the  Roman  law  the  violator  of  a  consecrated  fe- 
male was  beheaded  (lib.  2,  cod.  "  De  Episc.  et  Cler."  i,  3, 
Nov.  12.J.  c.  43),  and  this  penalty  was  retained  under 
the  code  of  tiie  German  empire.  —  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirclii  u-l,i:r.  s.  v. 

Saciing  -  bell  {cumpanella,  timbele)  was  rung  at 
the  elevation  inside  the  church,  in  England,  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Cantelupe  in  1240,  as  a  warning  of  de- 
votion. Hecon  says  while  the  elements  were  blessed 
the  serving-boy  or  parish  clerk  rang  the  little  sacring- 
bell,  at  which  the  people  knelt  down  while  the  host 
was  elevated.  The  second  sacring  was  the  crossing  of 
the  chalice  with  the  host.  The  custom  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cardinal  (;rey  when  legate  in  Germany,  cir. 
1203;  it  was  confirmed  by  (iregory  IX  in  1259!  At 
the  l)egiiniing  of  the  13tli  century!  at  Paris,  the  bells 
were  rinig  at  tliis  time.  The  Armenians  use  a  cym- 
bal, with  little  hells,  called  the  qiifrl,„i„-z.  A  sacring- 
bell  was  found  in  the  wall  of  DeiUhiigton  church,  aiui 
that  of  Hawstead  still  hangs  above  the  roodscreen. 
The  use  of  ttiis  bell  has  been  traced  back  to  the  11th 


century ;  and  before  1 1 14,  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
thanked  queen  Maud  of  England  for  the  bells  which 
she  had  given  to  Chartres,  and  says  they  were  rimg  at 
the  elevation.  The  custom  is  confined  to  Western 
Christendom,  and  is  unknown  at  Rome.  In  Spain 
they  use  a  melodious  peal  of  bells,  which  chime  a  sil- 
very music,  instead  of  the  ordinary  tinkling  of  a  single 
bell,  at  the  moment  of  consecration,  when  the  divine 
words  of  institution  are  recited  by  the  celebrant;  and, 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  Aubrey  mentions  that  at 
Brokenborough,  Wilts,  there  were  eighteen  little  bells 
rung  by  jjidling  one  wheel.  Such  wheels,  it  is  believed, 
are  still  jjreserved  at  Yaxley  and  Long  Stratton.  In 
the  Roman  Church  it  is  rung  thrice  at  the  Sundiis. 
once  before  and  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the  chalice,  and 
at  the  Domine  non  sum  di</»us,  and  once  before  the 
Pate?-  (the  latter  dating  from  the  16th  century),  and 
also  at  benediction  with  the  sacrament. — Walcott,  Sa- 
cred  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Sacris  soleniuiis  juncta  sint  gaudia  is  the 
beginning  of  a  festival  h^'ran   composed  bj'  Thomas 
Aquinas,  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus: 
"  Sacfis  solemniis  junctii  sint  gaudia, 
Et  ex  pisecordiis  soneiit  praeconia  ; 
Keeednut  Vetera,  nova  sint  omnia, 
Coida,  voces,  et  opera." 

There  is  an  English  translation  by  Chambers  in  the 
Lyi-a  Eucharistica,  p.  70  : 

"  Let  this  our  solemn  feast 
With  holy  joys  be  crowned,"  etc. ; 

and  another  by  Caswall  in  Hymns  and  Poems,  Origimd 
and  Translated,  )).  54 : 

"  Let  old  things  pass  away, 
Let  all  be  fresh  and  bright,"  etc. 

There  is  also  a  German  translation  of  this  hymn  in  Biiss- 
ler's  A  uswahl  altchristlicher  Lieder  (Berlin,  1858),  p.  110, 
and  a  second  one  in  Ram  bach,  Antholoffie  ch-istlicher 
Gesdnge,\,M\.     (B.  P.) 

Sacristan.  (1.)  The  monastic  treasurer  and  church- 
warden. He  provided  all  the  necessaries  for  divine 
service;  was  keeper  of  the  church  keys,  relics,  fabric, 
plate,  furniture,  and  ornaments;  secretary,  and  chancel- 
lor. He  arranged  the  way  of  processions  for  the  prsecen- 
tor,  superintended  the  bell-ringers,  and  received  the  rents, 
oblations,  and  burial-fees.  At  Canterbury  he  delivered 
the  crosier  to  the  new  archbishop.  At  Ely  he  received 
the  candle-corn  (one  sheaf  of  corn  in  every  acre),  to 
supply  the  lights,  and,  as  the  bishop's  vicar,  exercised 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  chaplains.  At 
Peterborough  his  fee  were  the  horses  of  a  knight  buried 
in  the  minster,  if  under  four  marks  in  value,  other- 
wise they  accrued  to  the  abbot ;  and  at  Worcester,  the 
abbots  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  and  Eves- 
ham gave  him  a  cope  of  profession  at  their  benediction. 
(2.)  Vice-custos,  the  vicar  of  the  treasurer,  or  sub-treas- 
urer at  York  in  1230.  He  opened  the  doors  of  the  sac- 
risty in  the  morning,  admitted  the  rectors  of  choir  and 
sick  members  who  desired  to  say  the  Hours  privately. 
He  warned  canons  of  chapter,  kept  the  doors  shut  dur- 
ing its  session,  rang  the  bells,  and  led  the  procession. 
Bishop  Storey  mentions  the  use  of  the  word  sacrist  in 
an  inferior  sense  as  recent  in  the  15th  century.  Where 
there  was  no  permanent  sacristan  in  a  cathedral,  a 
canon  was  appointed,  called  prefect  of  sacristy.  In 
tlie  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX  and  at  Lyons  (12G9)  the 
sacrist  was  the  inferior  of  the  sacristan.  In  the  new 
foundations  he  furnished  the  sacred  elements,  admin- 
istered sacraments,  officiated  at  marriages  and  burials, 
was  the  curate  of  the  cha|)t<r,  like  the  foreign  jiarochus, 
and  had  charge  of  the  bells,  church  goods,  furniture, 
and  lights.  At  Girgenti  there  are  four  sacrists;  at 
Mayence  he  was  a  vicar,  and  at  Angers  a  cidjicular,  or 
chamberlain,  who  administered  the  sacraments  to  sick 
canons  and  the  choir  clergy.  (3.)  Tlie  sacristan  at 
mass  has  charge  of  the  vessels,  and  attends  in  a  sur- 
plice at  the  credence  -  table,  which  is  placed  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  altar,  and  arranges  on  it  the  chalice, 
covered  with  the  linen  clotli  called  the  purifier ;  and 
also  the  paten,  wliicli  is  covered  with  a  stiff  cloth  and  a 
rich  veil  of  silk  ;  the  cruets  for  wine  and  water;  the 
(iospel  and  Epistle  books:  the  ewer,  basin,  and  water 
for  washing  the  celebrant's  fingers ;  the  corporal,  or 
cloth  on  which  the  chalice  and  host  are  placed,  and 
contained  in  a  burse,  or  embroidered  case  ;  a  crucifix, 
and  two  tapers.  (4)  A  church  servant,  now  called 
sexton. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcfutiol.  s.  v. 

Sacristy,  an  apartiuent  in  a  church  or  convent  in 
which  are  kept  the  sacred  objects  used  in  the  public 
worship,  and  in  which  tiie  clergy  and  other  public  func- 
tionaries who  take  part  in  the  service  assemble  and  pre- 
pare for  the  ceremonies  on  which  they  are  about  to  en- 
ter. In  many  churches  the  sacristy  is  a  spacious  and 
costly  building. — "Walcott,  Sacred  Archceohxjy,  s.  v. 

Sacrobosco,  Christopher,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  is  chief- 
ly known  as  the  author  of  the  work  Defeiisio  Decreii 
Tridentini  et  Sententiae  Rob.  Bellarmini  et  Authoritate 
Vulgatce  Editionis  Latince  contra  Whilukerum,  etc.  (1604, 
8vo). 

Sacrobosco  (or  Holy  wood),  John  de,  an  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic  of  the  13th  century,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  but  is  claime<l  also 
as  a  native  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  became  a  canon 
regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monastery 
of  Holywood,  in  Nithsdale.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  and  became  professor  of  mathematics.  His  death 
occurred  in  1256.  His  principal  work  was  Sphcera 
Mundi  (16-18,  8vo).  Other  works  were,  De  Anni  Ka- 
tione,seu  de  Computo  Ecclesiastico : — De  Abjorismo. 

Sacy,  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de,  Baron, 
a  celebrated  Frencli  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Paris  Sept. 
21,  1758.  At  an  early  age  lie  showed  great  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  languages;  but  it  was  mainly  from  self-in- 
struction, with  the  help  of  irregular  private  lessons,  that 
his  immense  learning  was  acquired.  In  Hebrew  he  was 
helped  by  a  Jew ;  in  Arabic,  by  a  Benedictine  monk, 
Berthereau.  Having  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  retired  in  1789,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  devoted  several  years  to  private 
study.  During  the  Keign  of  Terror, he  lived  very  hum- 
bly among  peasants,  and  could  make  but  furtive  visits 
to  the  libraries  of  Paris.  Early  in  his  learned  career  he 
had  opened  correspondence  with  the  chief  Orientalists 
of  Europe — with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Eich- 
horn,  and  others.  To  Eichhorn's  Repertoiium  he  con- 
tributed frequent  essays.  In  France  he  published  in 
1785  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Arabic  literature,  and  in 
1787  an  abridgment  of  the  Natural  History  of  Demiri. 
Still  more  valuable  and  erudite  was  his  work  Memoires 
sur  Diver ses  Antiquites  de  la  Perse  (1793).  In  1792  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions ; 
and  when,  in  1795,  the  Convention  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  modern  Oriental  languages,  De  Sacy  was 
made  professor  of  Arabic,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  In  1806  he  became  also  professor  of  Persian  at 
the  College  de  France.  From  this  time  he  was  very  pro- 
ductive in  all  the  branches  of  Oriental  learning.  Many 
of  his  works  have  had  a  very  fruitful  influence  upon 
Biblical  criticism.  We  mention  (larticularly  a  trans- 
lation of  Makrisi's  treatise  On  Afohavimedan  Medals 
(1797): — The  Outlines  of  Unirersal  Grammar  (1799): 
— his  Chrestomuthie  Arabe  (1806,3  vols.): — his  large 
Arabic  Grammar  (1810): — Calila-ve-Dimnn,  the  Ara- 
bic text  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  (1816):— the  Pend-Na- 
meh  (Book  of  Counsels),  a  Persian  didactic  poem  (1819)  : 
— The  Sessions  of  Hariri,  a  romance  in  Arabic  (1821): 
— and  his  work  On  the  ReUfiion  of  the  Druids  (1838,  2 
vols.).  The  amount  of  learning  which  these  works  con- 
tain and  imply  can  only  be  appreciated  by  Oriental 
specialists.  Besides  the  works.jiientioned,  he  contrib- 
uted scores  of  essays  to  learned  journals  in  (iermany  and 
elsewhere.     His  style  is  sim[ile  and  direct.     The  chief 


defect  is  a  lack  of  poetic  delicacy  and  of  rhetorical  pol- 
ish. De  Sacy,  though  beginning  his  career  in  obscu- 
rity, was  finally  abundantly  honored.  In  1808  he  was 
given  the  honorary  ))osition  of  membership  in  the  Corps 
Leyislutif.  In  1813  he  was  made  a  baron.  In  1814  he 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
a  grand  ofKcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Honors  from 
abroad  also  came  upon  him  in  abundance.  He  founded 
chairs  for  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese  language  at 
the  College  de  France ;  and  he  continued  his  public 
lectures,  six  per  week  (an  unusual  number  for  a  Pari- 
sian savant)  down  to  the  day  of  his  sickness.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  conservative,  in  character  upright,  in  relig- 
ion Catholic.  On  F'eb.  19,  1838,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  on  the  street,  and  died  three  days  after.  See 
two  biographical  sketches  in  the  Journal  Asiatique. 
1838;  Encycl.  Brit.  vol.  xix ;  Rerzog,  Real-Enci/klop, 
xiii,  287-289.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sacy,  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de,  an  emi- 
nently pious  and  learned  Port-Koyalist  divine  and  Bib- 
lical critic,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.  He  was  shut  up 
in  the  Bastille  on  account  of  his  Jansenist  doctrines,  and 
died  in  1684.  The  New  Test,  translated  by  De  Sac}', 
and  known  as  the  Testament  de  IMons,  was  condemned 
by  pope  Clement  IX  in  1668.  De  Sacy's  version  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis's  De  Dnila/ione  has  had  150  editions. 
His  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  has  continued  to 
maintain  a  high  character.  It  is  essentially  valuable  for 
unfolding  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  De 
Sacy  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Du  Fosse,  Charles 
Hure,  and  Le  Tourneaux.  Many  editions  have  been 
printed,  both  of  the  original  work  and  of  abridgments. 
The  edition  of  l(i92  is  the  best ;  that  of  1705-30,  bound 
variously  in  40,  45,  or  54  vols.  12mo,  is  esteemed  for  its 
convenient  form;  that  of  1781,  printed  at  Nismes,  in  25 
vols.  8vo,  has  the  advantage  of  being  edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Rondet.  De  Sacy  also  wrote  Lettres  Chretiennes 
et  Spiriiuelles  (Paris,  1690,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sadami'as  (Vulg.  Sadamias,  the  Greek  original 
being  lost),  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr.  i,  1)  in- 
stead of  SnALLUJi  (q.  v.)  in  the  ancestry  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii,  2). 

Sadanaua  (the  f/od  with  six  faces),  in  Hindfl  my- 
thology, is  a  surname  of  the  twelve-handed  Skanda, 
who  was  born  to  Shiva  the  Destroyer  by  the  two  sisters 
Ganga  and  Ulma.  Sadanaua  slew  the  giant  Torake  by 
cutting  him  through  the  middle,  and  then  transformed 
half  of  the  body  into  a  peacock,  upon  which  he  rides. 
He  is  greatly  revered  in  India,  and  has  man}'  pagodas^ 
— Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sa'das  (Sac^ac  v.  r.  'Aarai,  'Apyai),  a  corrupt 
Graacized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  13)  of  the  name  Azgad  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  12). 

Saddae'tis  (or  rather  Daddw'us  [as  in  1  Esdr. 
viii,  46],  AaCcalo^,  v.  r.  AoXSalog.  AocSaloc,  and  Ao- 
caloi;).  a  corrupt  Gra>cized  form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  45)  of  the 
name  Iddo  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  17). 

Saddle  (S^Tp,  merkdb,  a  "chariot"  [1  Kings  iv, 
26 ;  Heb.  v,  6]  ;  also  a  seat  in  a  chariot  or  other  vehicle, 
"saddle"  [Lev.  xv,  9J ;  "  covering"  ofa  palanquin  [Cant, 
iii,  10]).     See  Chariot. 

The  word  which  our  translators  elsewhere  (Gen.xxii, 
3 ;  Numb,  xxii,  21 ;  Judg.  xix,  10  ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1  ;  xvii, 
23;  1  Kings  ii,  40;  xiii,  13,  23,  27;  2  Kings  iv,  24)  ren- 
der by  "to  saddle"  literally  signifies  "to  bind  about" 
(as  Exod.  xxix,  9;  Jon.  ii,"6,  and  often)— namely,  with 
the  bags  or  panniers  used  for  richng  or  carrying  burdens. 
It  is  certain  tliat  saddles  were  unknown  for  many  ages 
after  the  custom  of  riding  had  been  introduced.  Those 
who  did  not  ride  bareback  were  contented  with  placing 
a  piece  of  leather  or  cloth  between  them  and  their 
steed.  As  luxury  advanced,  a  soft  cushion  was  intro- 
duced, to  which  were  added  various  ornamental  trap- 
pings, and  these  were  soon  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess 
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of  ostentation.  Saddles,  properly  so  called,  were  in  all 
probability  invented  by  the  Persians,  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  i^iving  a  steady  seat  to  their  mounted  archers,  a 
part  of  their  military  force  to  which  they  always  paid 
the  greatest  attention.  Pack-saddles  must  have  been 
a  much  earlier  invention,  for  something  was  obviously 


Ancient  Egyptian  Saddles. 

necessary  to  prevent  the  backs  of  animals  bearing  heavy 
burdens  from  being  ehafe<l  by  the  loads  (see  Kitto,  Pict. 
Bihlf,  at  .hidg.  xix,  10).  See  Ass;  Camel;  Hoksk. 
The  ordinary  ])ack-saddles  of  tlie  camels  were  high,  and 
made  of  wood;  carpets,  cloths,  etc.,  were  heaped  upon 
it,  to  form  a  comfortable  seat  for  ladies  who  do  not  use 
the  cradle,  or  hamper,  while  travelling.  The  cloths, 
etc.,  were  removed  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  and. 
lieing  laid  on  the  ground,  served  as  a  sort  of  mattress  in 
tiie  tent,  on  wliich  a  person  might  sit  or  lie  down,  while 
he  reclined  against  the  pack-saddle  itself  (Gen.  xxxi,  34). 

Sad'duc  (or  rather  Sciddu'ciis,  ^dSSovicog,  v.  r. 
^acSouXovKog),  the  Griecized  form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2)  of 
the  name  of  Zabok  (q.  v.),  the  high-priest,  one  of  Ezra's 
ancestors  (Ezra  vii,  2). 

Sad'ducee  (strictly  Sadducce'an,  'EaC^ovicaloc 
[Matt,  iii,  7;  xvi,  1,  6,  11,  12;  xxii,  2.%  34;  Mark  xii, 
18;  Luke  XX,  27;  Acts  iv,  1 ;  v,  17;  xxiii,  6,  7,  8]),  the 
usual  designation  of  one  of  the  three  sects  or  orders  of 
.Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  other  two  being  the 
Essenes  and  the  Pharisees.  (This  article  is  mainly 
based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cydopoedia.) 
.See  Sfx  r.s,  .Ikwi.su. 

I.  Name  of  tht  Sect  and  its  Signification. — According 
to  the  current  tradition  of  the  Jews,  the  appellation 
Cp^n^.  Tsiidditkim,  of  which  ^aCCovKa'ioi  =  Sudducaii 
is  the  (ireek  f(jrm  (used  by  .Josephus  and  the  New  Test, 
as  above),  is  derived  from  Zailok,  the  name  of  the  found- 
er of  this  sect,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Soho, 
B.C.  200-170.  See  Sciioou  This  is  not  only  declared 
in  the  Ahoth  di  RaUn  Xallnin  (cap.  v),  but  by  Saadia 
<  Jaon,  892-942  .\.  I).;  by  K.  Xathan(cir.  1030-1  ibd  A.D.), 
in  his  lexicon  called  .1  ruch,  s.  v.  "pcir'^2  ;  by  ISIaimon- 
i<tes  (113.5-1 204  A.D.),  in  his  commentary  on  A  both  (i,  3), 
liut  by  the  greatest  .Jewish  authorities  since  the  9th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  rera.  Dr.  Geiger,  who.  in  his  I'r- 
schii/t  mid  UfhersetzHnfjen  di'v  JiiM  ()>.  Kio),  argues  in 
a  most  elaborate  manner  that  there  are  not  sullicient 
historical  data  for  deriving  the  name  Sadducee  fntm 
Zddok;  a  i\\sc\[th'  of  .Vutigonus  of  Soho,  derives  it,  never- 
theless, from  this  iirojjor  name,  whicli  he  assigns  to  an- 
other per.-ion  of  an  earlier  date,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  se- 
quel. Epipiianius,  liowever,  seems  to  derive  it  from  a 
double  source— viz.  from  a  proper  name  Zadok,  and  from 
the  Hebrew  noun  p"1^.  rii/litciitiKtwss.i.  He  says  that  they 
call  themselves  Sad(bicees  because  this  name  is  de- 
rived from  ri;//itfoiisnes.i,  as  Zfdck-  denotes  rii//itpoiism'ss 
(  K7ro)'<)/irt»oiiT()'  iavToi'C  ^acCovKtiiovQ  cFiBtv  avo 
(iKatanni'm-  r//(j  'hTriK\l)afio(2  op/(w/(f  )';;<;  •  mctK  yup 
ipfirii'fi'fTat  ('iKcitDTrt't)),  and  that  there  was  also  an- 
ciently  a  priest  named  Zudok,  but  tliey  did  not  continue 


in  the  doctrines  of  their  (fTriffrarije)  chief  (Adversus 
Hcereses,  i,  14).  Dr.  Low  rejects  altogether  the  deriva- 
tion of  Sadducee  from  the  proper  name  Zadok,  for  the 
following  reasons :  (1.)  Because  there  is  no  precedent  in 
the  whole  ancient  Jewish  historj-  for  the  followers  of  a 
sect  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  sect, 
and  that  it  is  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  if 
"ipil^i  is  taken  as  the  proper  name  pt"^,  with  i  ap- 
pended, to  translate  it  a  follower  of  Zudok,  as  it  would 
be  to  render  "^T^I'S")"^,  a  follower  of  Jeroboam.  (2.)  The 
older  Talmudic  literature  knows  nothing  of  Zadok  and 
Boethus,  the  supposed  originators  of  the  Sadducees.  (3.) 
The  Sadducees,  as  is  evident  from  ancient  sources,  called 
themselves  C'^p'^'l^,  the  riyhteous  (Epiphaiiius,  Adver- 
sus  Ihereses,  i,  1,  4).  Hence  Dr.  Low  concludes  that,  in 
harmony  with  his  Hebrew  name  p'^'^^,  the  Sadducee 
called  himself  in  (ireek  (v^i'Q,  the  straiyhtforiKud,  open, 
honest,  riyhteous,  and  that  the  opponents  of  this  sect 
changed  both  the  honorable  Hebrew  appellation  O'^p'^'iS 
into  n^'pn^J  (hence  the  singular  '^^^1'^  =  Sadducee)^ 
and  the  Greek  name  tii^vQ,  which  is  written  in  Hebrew 
DirnS  (according  to  the  analogy  of  D'13"';2X  =  t('iyfi'//(^), 
into  Dir'^a,  from  which  originated  D  ''Oin'^3,  Boethu- 
sians.  He  moreover  maintains  that  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Talmud  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusians  {Ben-Chananja,  i, 
346  sq.).  This  definition  of  the  appellation  Sadducee  is 
entirely  speculative,  and  its  soundness  must  be  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Sadducees.  Besides,  the  first  objection 
against  the  derivation  of  ''pTlil  from  the  proper  name 
pn^  is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  first  Karaites 
called  themselves  W'^'^^'S ,  followers  of  A  nan,  Ananites  ; 
so  that  "^33y,  an  A  nanite,  is  an  exact  parallel  to  "'pilU, 
a  Zadokite.  Still  more  speculative,  and  altogether 
unique,  is  the  opinion  of  Kiister  that  "  Sadduc-ee  is 
simjily  a  different  form  of  Stoic"  {Sizidien  iind  Kritiken, 
1837,  p.  164).  According  to  some  readings  the  Sad- 
ducees also  called  themselves  D'^X"ip,  Scriptiiralists, 
Biblefollowei-s,  Karaites  (Megilla,  24  b ;  Jerusalem  Me- 
yilla,  iv,  9),  because  they  adhered  to  the  written  law. 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom 
of  calling  a  Biblical  student  by  the  honorable  Hebrew 
appellati(m  X^;?  (formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
'l!^T');  or  by  the  Aramaic  form  ^np  (defective  of 
X"'1"ip),  or  "'l^p,  formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
"^ST.  Thus  Chanina,  Abba  Chalifa,  Eliezer  ben-Simon, 
and  Levi  ben-Sisi.were  designated  by  this  titXa^Taaniih, 
27  b;  Baba  Bathra,  123;  Midrash  Rahba  on  Lerif.caj), 
XXX  ;  Jalkut,  On  the  Sony  ofSonys,  §  533) ;  and  the  Tal- 
mud tells  us  that  those  were  deemed  worth}-  of  this 
name  "  who  understood  how  to  read  accurately  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa"  (comp.  Kiddushin, 
42;  Flirst,  Karaerthum,  p.  129). 

IL  Scripture  Notices. — Although  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Test,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees, 
they  do  not  throw  such  vivid  light  as  their  great  an- 
tagonists on  the  real  significance  of  Christianity.  Ex- 
cept on  one  occasion,  when  they  united  with  the  Phari- 
sees in  insidiou.sl3'  asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt. 
xvi,  1,  4,  6),  Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadducees  with 
the  same  bitter  denunciations  which  he  uttered  against 
the  Pharisees ;  and  they  do  not,  like  the  Pliarisees,  seem 
to  have  taken  active  nieasures  for  causing  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  they 
have  not  been  so  influential  as  tlie  Phari.sees  in  the 
world's  history;  but  still  they  deserve  attention,  as  rep- 
resenting Jewish  ideas  before  the  Pharisees  became  tri- 
umphant, and  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  Jewish  thought 
at  the  time  when  tlie  new  religion  of  Christianity,  des- 
tined to  produce  such  a  momentous  revolution  in  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  issued  from  Judaea. 
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The  Sadducees  are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  where  the  Pharisees  are  frequently  mentioned 
(John  vii,  32,  45;  xi,  47,  57  ;  xviii,  3;  viii,  3, 13-19;  ix, 
13);  an  omission  which,  as  Geiger  suggests,  is  not  un- 
important in  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
(ut  siqj.  p.  107).  Moreover,  while  Paul  had  been  a 
Pharisee  and  was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  while  Josephus 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  Pharisaical  digest 
of  Pharisaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single  un- 
doubted writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee  has  come 
down  to  us,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance  with  their  opin- 
ions we  are  mainly  dependent  on  their  antagonists.  This 
point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  their 
opinions  and  forming  an  estimate  of  tlieir  character,  and 
its  full  bearing  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who 
reflect  that  even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  checks 
against  misrepresentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  political 
party  in  any  country  would  be  content  to  accept  the 
statements  of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct  view  of 
its  opinions. 

III.  The  Tenets  and  Practices  of  the  Sadducees. — To 
apprehend  duly  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  this  sect,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sadducees  were  the 
aristocratic  and  conservative  priestly  party,  who  clung 
to  their  ancient  prerogatives  and  resisted  every  innova- 
tion which  the  ever-shifting  circumstances  of  the  com- 
monwealth demanded;  while  their  opponents,  the  Phari- 
sees, were  the  liberals,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
—their  principle  being  so  to  develop  and  modify  the 
Mosaic  law  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  retpiirements  of  the 
time,  and  to  make  the  people  at  large  realize  that  they 
were  "  a  people  of  priests,  a  holy  nation."  Thus,  stand- 
ing immovably  upon  the  ancient  basis,  the  Sadducees, 
whose  differences  were  at  first  chiefly  political,  after- 
wards extended  these  differences  to  doctrinal,  legal,  and 
ritual  questions. 

A.  Political  Opinions. — The  primary  political  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sects  was  that  the  Sadducees 
maintained  that  a  man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands, 
and  that  human  ingenuity  and  statecraft  are  therefore 
to  be  resorted  to  in  political  matters;  while  the  Phari- 
sees clung  to  the  conviction  that  the  political  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  like  the  theocracy  at  home,  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  5,  9 ;  xviii,  1,  4,  with  Wa?;  ii,  8, 14 ; 
Mishna,  Berachoth,  33  b;  Nidah,  16,  72).  That  the 
Sadducees,  who  were  the  real  aristocracy  (Josephus,  A  nt, 
xviii,  1,4)  and  the  successful  warriors  in  the  Maccabtean 
struggles  (ibid,  xiii,  IG,  2;  Wai;  i,  5,  3),  should  have 
espoused  such  political  views  was  the  natural  result  of 
their  political  success.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  that 
what  a  man  possesses  is  what  he  deserves  was  peculiar- 
ly gratifying  to  the  successful  and  aristocratic  caste. 
Besides,  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  Sad- 
ducees showed  their  conservatism  in  abiding  l)y  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  views  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  this  world  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds,  and  that  prosperity  and  adversity 
are  a  test  of  piety  and  wickedness  (Deut.  xxviii,  1-68, 
with  Psa.  xxxvii,  25). 

B.  Doctrinal  Views. — 1.  Rejection  of  the  Oral  Lav\ — 
Foremost  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees  is  the 
tenet  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  the  authoritative 
explanations  and  glosses  which  developed  themselves 
in  the  course  of  time,  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, thus  denying  that  there  existed  any  orally  trans- 
mitted law  to  supplement  the  written  law,  to  which 
their  opponents  the  Pharisees  laid  claim ;  or,  as  Jose- 
phus states  it,  "the  Pharisees  have  given  to  the  people 
many  statutes  from  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  which 
are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Sadducees  reject  them,  saying  that  it 
is  only  the  written  observances  which  are  binding,  but 
those  which  are  transmitted  by  the  fathers  are  not  to  be 
observed"  (Ant.  xiii,  10,  6).  For  the  better  understand- 
ing of  this  important  question,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  Pharisees  and  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the  present  day 


have  an  oral  law  in  addition  to  the  written  law.  This 
oral  law  consists  of  sundry  religious,  ceremonial,  and  so- 
cial practices  which  obtained  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
which  were  called  forth  either  through  the  obscurity, 
conciseness,  and  apparent  contradiction  of  some  of  the 
written  enactments,  or  through  the  inapplicability  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  to  the  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  this  oral  code  are  undoubtedly  as  old 
as  the  original  laws  which  they  supplement  and  explain, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  exceptional  cases  not  specified  in 
tlie  Mosaic  law;  others,  again,  were  introduced  by  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  nation  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  because  the  altered  state  of  the 
nation  absolutely  required  these  regulations,  although 
there  was  no  basis  in  the  Jlosaic  law  for  them ;  while 
others  originated  in  party  feeling,  to  shield  the  pious 
against  even  approaching  the  limits  of  transgression. 
Now  the  Sopherim  (i.  e.  scribes  and  the  lawyers),  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  who  found  this  accumidatcd 
traditional  code,  tried  to  classify  and  arrange  it.  Those 
practices  which  could  be  deduced  from  or  introduced 
into  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  by  analogy,  combination,  or 
otherwise,  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  and  authori- 
tative traditional  exposition  of  the  law  [see  Midrash]  ; 
while  those  practices  which  obtained  in  the  course  of 
time,' which  were  venerated  and  esteemed  by  the  people 
both  for  their  antiquity  and  utility, but  forwhich  neither 
author  nor  apparent  reason  could  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ten law,  were  denominated  A  traditional  law  oj"  Moses 
from  Sinai  ('0DT2  niTTSP  Jirbtn),  because  from  their 
antiquity  and  importance  it  was  thought  that  they 
must  have  come  doAvn  orally  from  the  lawgiver  him- 
self. It  is  this  oral  law  which  the  Sadducees  rejected ; 
and  in  their  conservatism  the}'  adhered  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  those  time-honored  ex- 
planations and  practices  (nzbn)  which  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind  that  by  their  rejecting  traditions 
is  not  meant  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  tradi- 
tional comments  u]wn  the  law  and  the  ancestral  prac- 
tices not  found  in  the  Bible.  Even  the  Talmud  itself 
only  charges  them  with  rejecting  some  things  (Sanhe- 
drin,  33  b;  Ilorajoth,  4  a),  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  those  practices  which  they  rejected  were  originated 
by  the  Pharisees,  tlie  liberal  party  whose  innovations 
the  conservative  Sadducees  disliked,  and  regarded  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  priestly  and  aristocratic  rights. 
In  the  Mishna  sjjecific  points  of  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are  un- 
important— such,  e.  g.,  as  whether  touching  the  Holy 
Scriptures  made  the  hands  technically  "  unclean,"  in  the 
hevitical  sense,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
when  water  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
clean one  is  itself  technically  "clean"  or  "  unclean"  (I'«- 
daim,  iv,  6,  7).  If  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had 
differed  on  all  matters  not  directly  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessarv*  to 
particularize  points  of  difference  such  as  these,  which  to 
Christians  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching  (Matt,  xv,  1 1 ;  Luke  xi,  37-40)  must  appear 
so  trifling  as  almost  to  resemble  the  products  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  from  the  eiunneration  of  their  distinctive 
tenets,  that  the  theological  views  of  the  two  sects  were 
not  so  much  at  variance  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
and  that  the  Sadducees  in  many  cases  actually  adhered 
to  ancient  traditions,  while  the  Pharisees  abandoned 
these  traditions  and  introduced  new  statutes  in  order  to 
raise  the  people,  whose  true  representatives  they  were, 
to  a  nation  of^  kings  and  priests.     Sec  Thadition. 

That  the  Sad(iucees  also  rejected  the  prophets  and 
Hagiographa,  and  only  believed  in  the  Pentateuch,  as 
is  asserted  by  Ei)iphanius  (^Adversus  Hcereses,  xiv), 
Origen  {Cels.  i,  49),  Jerome  {Comment,  on  Matth.  xxii, 
31-33),  and  followed  by  some  modern  writers,  is  utterly 
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at  variance  with  the  Jewish  records  of  this  sect,  ami  has 
eviileiitly  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Saililucees  with 
the  Samaritans. 

2.  Jti'uial  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.  —  Next  in  impor- 
tance in  point  of  doctrine  is  their  eschatoloiry.  The 
Sadducecs  denied  that  the  dead  will  rise  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment.  Josephus,  who  specifies  this 
second  cardinal  difference  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  .Sadducees,  describes  their  respective  doctrines  of  a 
future  reward  and  punisiiment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
infer  tliat  tlie  former,  believiiit;  in  a  future  jiidijment, 
also  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  while  the 
latter,  by  denying  a  future  judgment,  also  denied  the 
survival  of  the  soul  at'ler  the  death  of  the  body  (^vx>JQ 
re  Ti]y  ciafioviiv  Kal  tuc  Ka^'  ^Sov  ri^wpiaq  Kai  TifiiiQ 
dvaipovai  [\V<ir,  ii,  8,  14]).  In  another  place,  again, 
where  this  historian  mentions  the  distinctive  eschato- 
logical  views  of  the  Sadducecs,  he  plainly  says,  "Their 
doctrine  is  that  souls  perish  with  the  bodies"  (SacSov- 
Kaioif  St  TUC  \l/i'\ac;  o  \6yoc  rrvvacpcnn^ti  roig  aij>fiani 
[Ant.  xviii,  1,  4]).  But  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  New 
Test,  we  are  told  that  they  simply  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion (comp.  Sanhfdrin,  90  b  with  Luke  xx,  27;  Mark 
xii,  18;  see  also  IVIatt.  xxii,  23),  which  by  no  means  in- 
volves the  imm<irtality  of  the  soul;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  if  the  Sadducees  had  actually  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  so  vital  a  point  would  be  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  Talmudic  doctors,  when  unimpor- 
tant ditterences  are  minutely  specified.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  Josephus,  in  his  vanity  to  depict 
to  the  Greeks  the  Jewish  sects  in  such  colors  as  to  make 
thera  correspond  to  the  different  philosophical  schools 
among  tlie  Greeks,  did  injustice  to  the  Sadducees  by 
assigning  to  tliem  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  The 
misrepresentation  of  the  Sadducees  will  appear  all  the 
more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  defectively 
Josephus  describes  the  Pharisaic  eschatology  in  the  very 
same  section.  He  there  represents  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  his  own  party,  as  believing  that  the  resurrection 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  righteous,  while  the  wicked  are 
to  be  detained  in  everlasting  punishment  in  Hades  un- 
der the  earth  (.4  iit.  xviii,  1,3);  whereas  it  is  well  kiiown 
that  this  opinion  was  only  entertained  by  some  of  the 
later  doctors,  while  the  Pharisees  generally  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
(Dan.  xii,  2),  and  this  was  tiie  common  doctrine  as 
late  as  the  second  book  of  jMaccabees  (comp.  xii,  40-45). 
The  reason  which  the  Sadducees  assigned  for  not  be- 
lieving in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment  is  that  it  is  not  taught  in  the 
law  of  Moses  (SanheJrin,  90  b),  which  simply  promises 
temporal  rewards  and  piniishments  for  obedience  and 
disobedience  (Kxod.  xx,  12;  xxiii,  25,  2G;  Deut.  vii, 
12-15;  xxviii,  1-68).  The  very  quotation  made  by  our 
Saviour  (Alatt.  xxii,  31, 32;  Mark  xii,  26,  27;  Luke  xx, 
37)  of  Exod.  iii,  6,  15,  which  it  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose is  the  most  cogent  text  in  the  law,  nevertlieless 
does  no  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  doctrine. 
The  Sadducees,  however,  did  not  admit  the  inference, 
and  they  simply  regarded  this  mode  of  proving  the 
resurrection  from  the  law  as  Pliarisaic,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  iiearing  similar  inferences  deduced  bv  the 
Pharisees  from  otlier  passages.  Thus  the  Talmud  re- 
lates:  "The  Sadducees  asked  liahbi  (iamalicl.  Whence 
do  you  know  that  the  holy  one,  Ijlcssed  be  he,  will  raise 
the  dead?  To  which  he  replied,  From  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Hagiograplia:  from  the  law  because 
it  is  written, 'And  the  L<ird  said  to  Moses,  Heboid,  thou 
Shalt  lie  down  with  thy  fathers  (cpi),  and  this  people 
shall  rise  again'  (Deut.  xxxi,  16):  from  the  prophets 
because  it  is  written,  'Thy  dead  men  shall  live,'  etc. 
(Isa.  xxvi,  19);  and  from  the  Hagiographa  because  it 
is  written,  'And  the  roof  of  thy  month,'  etc.  (Song  of 
Songs,  vii,  9).  The  Sadducees,  however,  would  not  ao 
cept  these  passages  till  hciiiuifed  the  passage, '  The  land 
which  the  Lonl  sware  unto  your  fathers  U)  give  it  to 


them'  (Deut.  xi,  21).  He  promised  it  to  them  (pfib)— 
i.  e.  to  the  living,  and  not  to  the  dead  ;  but  as  they  were 
now  dead,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
if  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled"  (Sanhedrin,  90  b). 

We  are  also  fold  in  the  New  Test,  that  the  Sadducees 
say  that  there  is  "  neither  angel  nor  spirit"  (Acts  xxiii, 
8) ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  imply  that  they  altogether 
denied  the  existence  of  angelic  and  spiritual  beings,  since 
the  Sadducees  were  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  where  the  appearance  of  angels  is  again  and 
again  recorded  ((ien.  xvi,  7;  xix,  1;  xxii,  11;  xxviii, 
12;  Exod.  xxiii,  20;  Numb,  xxii,  23  et  al.),  and  neither 
Josephus  nor  the  Talmudic  writings  charge  them  with 
this  unbelief.  W^hat  they  denied  is  the  incarnation  and 
manifestation  of  dnemoniac  powers  and  angelic  beings  in 
later  days,  as  believed  and  described  in  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings and  in  the  New  Test. 

3.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  and  the  wa)'  in  which  those  opinions  are 
treated  by  Josephus  {^Ant.  xiii,  5,  9),  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  See  Pharisees.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  tlie 
freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
their  forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, in  their  study,  although  they  knew  that  punish- 
ments as  an  instrument  of  good  were  unavoidable,  might 
indulge  in  reflections  ttiat  man  seemed  to  be  the  creature 
of  circumstances,  and  might  regard  with  compassion  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral 
training  and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who  were 
almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would  naturally  in- 
sist on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  anything  good  if  (iod's 
Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away  from  him  (Psa.  li,  11, 12), 
and  would  enlarge  on  the  perils  which  surrounded  man 
from  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits 
(1  Chron.  xxi,  1  ;  Tob.  iii,  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  stricth'  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Levitical  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii,  11-19) 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives  the  respon- 
sibility of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  attribute  the  power 
of  performing  good  actions  exclusively  to  the  individual 
agent.     Hence  the  sentiment  of  the  lines, 

"Our  .nets  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still," 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the  Sad- 
ducees, in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell  with  most 
emphasis;  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they  disbelieved  in 
angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  correct, exponent  of  Sadducfean  thought.  Yet  per- 
haps, if  writings  were  extant  in  which  tlie  Sadducees 
explained  their  own  ideas,  we  might  find  that  they  rec- 
onciled these  principles,  as  we  may  be  certain  that  Eze- 
kiel (lid,  with  other  passages  apparently  of  a  diflferent  im- 
port in  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  in  theory,  so 
very  sharply  marked  as  the  account  of  Josephus  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

C.  Le(j(tl  Mutters.  —  1.  The  Sadducees  restricted  the 
Lerirate  l<iw  to  cases  of  betrothal  (HDIIX),  but  denied 
its  obligation  when  the  marriage  was  consummated 
(riNlirS).  Thus,  for  instance,  though  they  regarded  a 
betrothed  woman  (nD1"iN)  as  a  wife,  and  treated  her  as 
a  married  woman  in  accordance  with  the  Slosaic  legis- 
lation [see  Mahuiagk],  yet,  when  her  betrothed  hus- 
band died  without  cohabiting  with  her,  his  surviving 
brother  could  perform  the  duty  of  Levir  without  com- 
mitting incest,  as  she  was  still  a  virgin.  In  this  re- 
spect, too,  the  Sadducees,  as  the  erudite  Geiger  has 
shown,  followed  the  ancient  Levirate  law,  which  is 
Ijased  upon  Gen.  xxxviii,  7-10,  and  which— inferring 
from  the  similarity  of  expression  used  in  ver.  7  and  10 
that  Er  too  had  acted  wickedly  and  not  properly  con- 
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summated  the  marriage  with  Tamar — enacted  that  the 
Levir  is  onh'  then  to  perform  the  dutj'  towards  his  de- 
ceased brother  when  the  marriage  has  not  been  con- 
summated (Yebamot/i,  'H  b;  hercshith  liiibba,  Ixxxv; 
Geii^er.  J ihlisc he  Zeitschrift  [Breslaii,  18G2],  i,  30,  etc.). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Samaritans  of  old  restrict- 
ed the  Levirate  law  (Ueut.  xxv,  5,  etc.)  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  Talmud  which  records  it  tells  us 
that  in  support  of  this  restriction  the  Samaritans  ap- 
pealed to  the  expression  nriinn,  which  they  translated 
outer,  and  regarded  as  the  adjective  of  P^H  PITX,  con- 
struing it  with  the  preceding  JT^nP  X5,  while  they  took 
^T  IT'^xb  as  explicative  of  the  preceding  by  way  of  rep- 
etition, translating  the  whole  passage  "  The  wife  of  the 
deceased  who  is  outside  (i.  e.  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage)  is  not  to  be  for  another  man"  {Jerusalem  Ye- 
bumoth,  i,  6;  Kirchheim,  Karme  Shomron,  p.  3(j).  The 
Karaites,  who  may  be  regarded  as  modern  Sadducees, 
explain  the  Levirate  law  in  the  same  manner.  This  re- 
striction of  the  Levirate  law  on  the  part  of  the  Sad- 
ducees imparts  additional  force  to  the  incident  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xxii,  23,  etc. ;  Mark  xii,  18,  etc. ; 
Luke  XX,  27,  etc.).  Here  we  are  told  that  the  Sad- 
ducees, not  believing  in  a  resurrection,  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  our  Saviour :  The  tirst  of  seven  brothers 
married  a  wife  and  died  childless,  whereupon  the  second 
brother  performed  the  duty  of  Levir,  and  he  too  died 
without  issue;  then  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  brother  successively  performed  the  duty  of 
Levir,  so  that  she  alternately  became  the  wife  of  seven 
husbands — now,  whose  wife  is  she  to  be  at  the  resurrec- 
tion? With  the  restricted  application  of  the  Levirate 
law  before  us,  it  w^ill  be  seen  that  though  this  ironical 
question  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  yet  it  at  the  same  time  also  attacks  the  or- 
thodox rharisaic  view  of  the  Levirate  law  which  was 
undoubtedly  shared  by  our  Saviour.  What  the  Sad- 
ducees thereby  say  is,  as  Geiger  rightly  remarks,  that 
according  to  their  application  of  the  Levirate  law,  which 
restricts  it  to  the  betrothed  woman  (nai"'X),  apart 
from  the  extremely  rare  occurrence  of  death  between 
the  betrothal  and  connubial  intercourse  (nNT;!33),  espe- 
ciall}'  several  times  under  similar  circumstances,  the  re- 
lation of  the  woman  to  her  last  husband  who  consum- 
mated the  marriage  is  far  more  intimate  than  to  any  of 
the  other  husbands  to  whom  she  was  simph'  betrothed. 
Supposing,  therefore,  for  argument's  sake,  that  there  will 
be  a  resurrection,  and  that  the  woman  will  rise  with  all 
the  seven  brothers,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  ac- 
cording to  the  restricted  application  of  this  law,  inas- 
much as  she  will  be  the  wife  of  the  last  husband  who 
alone  consummated  the  marriage.  According  to  the 
Pharisaic  practice,  however,  the  Levirs  have  to  marry 
the  widow  after  the  marriage  has  been  consummated,  so 
that  she  is  the  real  wife  of  all  the  seven  brothers;  hence 
the  ironical  question  put  to  our  Saviour,  "According  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  Levirate  law,  in  which  you 
believe,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  decide  whose  wife  she  is 
to  be." 

2.  The  ceremonj-  of  faking  off  the  shoe  (Ti'^'OTI),  in 
case  the  surviving  brother  refuses  to  perform  the  duty 
of  Levir  towards  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  is 
explained  most  rigidly  by  the  Sadducees  insisting  upon 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  the  rejected  widow  is  to  spit 
into  tlie  man's  face  (T'lSD,  Dent,  xxv,  9) ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  adapting  the  law  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  regarded  the  spitting  before  his  face  as  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  injunction,  and  hence  explained  the 
passage  accordingly  {Taanith,  iv). 

3.  The  same  conservatism  and  rigor  the  Sadducees 
manifested  in  the  right  of  reldliation,  insisting  upon  the 
literal  carrying-out  of  the  law,  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,"  etc.  (Kxod.  xxi.  23, 
etc.);  while  the  Pharisees,  with  a  due  regard  for  the 


interests  of  the  people,  maintained  that  pecuniary  com- 
pensation is  suthcient  i^Buba  Kama,  53  b;  Si  a,b;  Taa- 
nith, iv,  2). 

4.  For  the  same  reason  the  Sadducees  also  insisted 
upon  the  literal  explanation  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xix, 
21,  maintaining  that  false  witnesses  are  only  then  to  be 
executed  when  the  sentence  of  the  falsely  accused  had 
actually  been  carried  out,  in  which  case  alone  the  words 
'•life  for  life"  receive  their  literal  fullilment;  whereas 
the  Pharisees  concluded,  from  Deut.  xix,  19,  that  if  they 
are  found  out,  even  before  the  sentence  has  been  carried 
out,  they  are  to  be  executed;  for  it  is  there  said,  "Ye 
shall  do  unto  him  as  he  intended  to  do  unto  his  broth- 
er." Hence  the  intention  is  to  be  visited  with  capital 
punishment  (Mishna,  Maccoth,  i,  6;  Tosiphta  Sanhe- 
drin,  vi). 

5.  The  laii)  of  inheritance  formed  another  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Sadducees.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  son  alone  is  the  rightful  heir;  and  in  case  there 
is  no  son,  the  daughter  inherits  the  father's  property 
(Numb,  xxvii,  1-11).  Now,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  in  case  the  son,  who  is  the  heir  presumptive,  has 
sisters,  and  he  dies,  leaving  a  daughter,  the  property  is 
not  to  go  entirely  to  his  female  issue,  but  that  the  de- 
ceased's sisters  are  to  have  an  equal  share  with  his  is- 
sue, urging  that  the  deceased  son's  daughter  is  only  the 
second  degree,  while  his  sisters  are  the  first  degree.  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  deceased 
brother's  daughter  is  the  rightful  and  sole  heir,  inas- 
much as  she  is  the  descendant  of  the  male  heir,  whose 
simple  existence  disinherited  his  sisters  (Mishna,  Baha 
Bathra,  viii,  1 ;  Babylonian  Baba  Bathra,  115  b;  116; 
Taanith,  v,  2. 

6.  From  the  law  that  the  owner  of  cattle  is  responsi- 
ble for  damages  done  by  his  animals  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 29), 
the  Sadducees  maintained  that  a  master  is  responsible 
for  damages  done  by  his  slave,  submitting  that  he  is  far 
more  answerable  for  him  than  his  cattle,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  to  watch  over  his  moral  conduct.  The  Pharisees,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  this,  submitting  that  the  slave  is 
a  rational,  and  hence  a  responsible,  creature ;  and  that 
if  the  master  be  held  answerable  for  his  conduct,  the 
dissatisfied  slave  might,  out  of  spite,  commit  ravages  in 
order  to  make  his  master  pay  (Mishna,  Yadaim,  iv,  7). 

D.  Ritual  Questions. — 1.  The  first  im])ortant  distinc- 
tion in  this  department  to  be  mentioned  is  the  great 
stress  which  the  Sadducees  laid  on  the  ritual  purity  of 
the  person  of  the  officiating  priest.  He  had  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  very  appearance  of  uncleanness.  Hence 
they  required  that  the  burning  of  the  red  heifer,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  the  water  of  absolution  was  prepared, 
should  not  be  performed  by  any  priest  who  had  been 
defiled,  although  he  had  immersed,  because  he  does  not 
become  undefiled  before  sunset  (TT^tT  "^H"!"!??;).  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  the  person 
and  regarding  the  thing,  opposed  this  great  ado  about 
the  aristocratic  priest.  "They  prepared  a  baptistry  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  burning  of  the  red  heif- 
er took  place,  and  designedly  defiled  the  priest  who  was 
to  burn  it,  so  that  the  Sadducees  should  not  be  able  to 
say  that  the  heifer  is  not  to  be  prepared  by  such  as 
had  not  become  pure  by  the  sun-setting"  (Mishna,  Aj7a, 
iii,7). 

2.  The  Sadducees,  again,  did  not  believe  that  the  sa- 
cred vessels  in  the  Temple  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
strict  laws  of  Levitical  purity,  which  the  Pharisees 
stoutly  maintained.  So  strict  were  their  views  on 
this  sidiject  that  the  Pharisees  had  all  the  sacred  ves- 
sels immersed  at  the  conclusion  of  every  festival,  be- 
cause some  unclean  priest  might  have  touched  them. 
Hence,  when  the  Pharisees,  on  one  occasion,  immersed 
even  the  golden  candlestick  after  a  festivity,  the  Sad- 
ducees tauntingly  exclaimed,  "Behold,  the  Pharisees 
will  at  last  also  purify  the  sun !"  {.Jerusalem  Chagiga, 
79  d).  That  the  Pharisees  should  have  thus  guarded 
i  the  sanctity  of  the  vessels  against  the  possible  touch 
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of  a  defiled  priest  must  have  been  all  the  more  annoy- 
ing to  the  priestly  iSadducees,  since  in  other  things 
wliich  did  not  affect  this  aristocratic  fraternity,  but 
conduced  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  at  large,  tlie 
Pharisees  were  less  rigorous  with  regard  to  the  laws 
of  Levitical  purity  than  the  Sadducees,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  instance. 

3.  The  Sadducees  interpreted  the  injunction  in  Lev. 
xi,  39,  40  most  rigidly,  maintaining  that  it  is  not  only 
the  carcass  of  an  animal  which  died  a  natural  death 
that  detiles  by  touching  it,  but  also  its  sundry  parts, 
such  as  the  skin,  bones,  sinews,  etc. ;  while  the  Pharisees 
restricted  this  defilement  by  contact  simply  to  the  Jiesh, 
except  the  parts  of  a  dead  human  body,  and  of  a  few 
reptiles,  in  which  the  skin  and  the  tiesh  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  identical. 

4.  As  a  necessary  and  vital  consequence  of  the  fore- 
going view,  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  the  skin 
and  the  other  parts  of  an  animal  not  legall}'  slaugh- 
t-ered — i.e.  both  of  all  those  animals  which  the  law  per- 
mits to  be  eaten  when  legally  slaughtered,  but  which 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  of  those  which  the  law 
does  not  pertnit  to  be  eaten  —  are  not  allowed  to  be 
made  into  difterent  articles  of  use;  and  that  leather, 
parchment,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  articles  made 
from  the  skin,  bones,  veins,  etc.,  is  defiling.  This  rigid 
view  obliged  the  Sadducees  to  explain  Lev.  vii,  24  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  by  taking  the  expression  rtb33 
to  denote  an  animal  appi-oaching  the  condition  of  becom- 
ing a  carcass — i.  e.  being  so  weak  that  it  must  soon  ex- 
pire— and  to  urge  that  an  animal  in  such  a  condition 
may  be  slaughtered  before  it  breathes  its  last.  In  such 
a  case,  though  its  flesh  is  a  defiling  carcass,  and  must 
not  be  eaten,  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  etc.,  may  be  used  for 
divers  purposes  (Jerusalem  Megilla,  i,  9 ;  Babylon  Sab- 
hath,  108  a).  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  whose  interests  they  had 
at  heart,  allowed  the  sundry  parts  of  such  animals  to  be 
used  as  materials  for  different  utensils.  They  even  al- 
lowed the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  phylacteries,  and  the 
mezuzah  (q.  v.)  to  be  written  on  parchment  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  either  died  a  natural 
death  or  was  torn  by  wild  beasts,  but  not  on  parchment 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal  (ibid,  and 
Torah  ad  init. ;  Sopherini  ad  init.).  Hearing  in  mind 
fcliis  difference  of  opinion,  we  shall  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  two  discussions,  recorded  in  the  ISIishna,  be- 
tween the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  based  there- 
upon. The  Sadducees,  we  are  told,  said,  "  We  complain 
of  you  Pharisees  because  you  say  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
wlien  touched,  defile  tlie  hands,  but  the  books  of  Homer 
do  not  defile  the  hands."  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  said, 
"And  have  we  nothing  else  to  object  to  the  Pharisees 
but  this?  Do  they  not  also  assert  that  the  bones  of  an 
ass  are  clean,  but  that  the  bones  of  Jochanan  the  high- 
priest  are  unclean?"  (Y'adaini,  iv,  fi).  Now,  according 
to  the  Sadchicees,  contact  with  sacred  things,  so  far  from 
defiling,  actually  sanctified;  while  the  Pharisees,  in  or- 
der to  guard  the  sacred  things  against  contact,  ordained 
that  contact  with  such  holy  things  defiles.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  touching  of  foreign 
books  as  defiling,  liecause  they  are  written  upon  parch- 
ment made  from  skins  of  unclean  animals,  or  of  clean 
animals  not  legally  slaughtered,  which,  with  them,  were 
like  carcasses,  and  wliidi,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pharisees 
did  not  admit.  Ilcnco  tlie  charge  of  the  Sadducees 
that  tiie  Pharisees  assign  a  superiority  to  profane  books 
over  the  Sacre<l  Scriptures,  which  .lochanan  ben-Zakkai 
rebuts  by  ironically  enhancing  this  charge,  and  saying 
that  tliis  is  not  the  only  accusation  against  the  Pliar- 
isces,  inasmuch  as  he  shows  thereljy  a  similar  conse- 
quence arising  from  Pliarisaic  views.  Tlie  bones  of  a 
dead  man,  lie  sidimits,  arc  unclean,  according  to  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  I'.ilde,  even  if  they  happen  to 
be  the  bones  of  such  a  man  as  .lolni  Ilyrcaiuis.  tlie  pa- 
tron of  liie  Sadducees;  whereas  the  bones  of  an  animal, 


even  if  it  be  unclean,  and  such  a  contemptible  one  as  an 
ass,  are  clean  ;  thus  showing  that  the  defiling  power  of 
an  object  does  not  always  betoken  a  degradation  in  its 
nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  of  an  elevating 
nature,  therefore  it  defiles  more  easily.  The  other  dis- 
cussion, also  arising  from  this  difference  of  opinion,  is 
recorded  in  the  Talmud,  where  the  law  of  the  Pharisaic 
sages  is  recorded,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  phy- 
lacteries, and  the  mezuzah  may  be  written  upon  parch- 
ment prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  died  a 
natural  deatii,  but  not  from  an  unclean  beast.  Where- 
upon a  Boethusian  [  =  Sadduceel  asked  Kabbi  Joshua 
Ha-Garsi,  "  Where  can  you  show  that  the  phylacteries 
are  not  to  be  written  on  the  skin  of  an  unclean  ani- 
mal?" R.  Joshua.  "Because  it  is  written  [Exod.  xiii, 
9,  where  the  phylacteries  are  enjoined]  that  the  law 
of  the  Lord  be  in  thy  mouth ;  that  is  to  say,  prepared 
from  animals  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  mouth."  The 
Sadducee.  "  But,  according  to  this,  they  ought  not  to 
be  written  on  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  died  or  was 
torn  [because  these,  too,  must  be  put  into  the  inouth,  or 
be  eaten]."  To  which  he  replied,  '"I  will  tell  thee  a 
parable,  to  show  the  distinction  between  the  two :  Two 
men  are  guilty  of  death ;  one  is  killed  by  the  king  him- 
self, and  the  other  by  the  executioner.  Whose  lot  is 
preferable?"  Reply.  "That  one's  whom  the  king  exe- 
cuted." [So  is  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal  killed  by 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  kings  to  be  preferred  to  the 
unclean  animal  which  is  already  stamped  with  defile- 
ment while  alive.]  "But,  according  to  this,"  said  the 
Sadducee,  "the  carcass  ought  also  to  be  eaten."  To 
this  he  replied,  "  The  law  says  ye  shall  not  eat  of  any- 
thing that  died  [Dent,  xiv,  21]  ;  and  sayest  thou  that 
it  should  be  eaten  ?"  To  this  the  Sadducee  replied, 
"  Bravo  !"  (Dibxp  =  KaXux;  ISabbath,  108  a]). 

5.  The  Sadducees,  who  stood  upon  their  priestly  dig- 
nity and  ancient  prerogatives,  rejected  the  artificial 
mode  of  amalgamating  the  distances  (■pTS'injn  niT'J') 
introduced  by  the  Pharisees  to  enable  the  members  of 
their  order  to  walk  beyond  the  Sabbath-day's  journey 
without  infringing  on  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
join  the  social  meal  which  was  instituted  in  imitation 
of  the  priestlj'  social  repast.  See  Phakisee;  Sabbath- 
day's  Journey. 

6.  As  priests,  the  Sadducees  were  not  subject  to  the 
stringent  Sabbatical  laws,  and  could  therefore  enjoy 
their  meals  comfortably,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the 
work  requisite  for  their  preparation  as  part  of  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  which  set  aside  the  Sabbatic  regula- 
tions; whereas  upon  the  people  they  imposed  the  most 
rigorous  observance.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  Exod. 
XXV,  3,  they  insisted  that  lights  must  not  be  kindled  on 
Sabbath  eve.  and  that  the  supper  should  be  eaten  in 
the  dark  (Sabbath,  55  b ;  Rashi,  on  Tosiphta  in  Sabbath, 
ibid. ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachezaka,  Ililchoth  Sabbath, 
vi,  1 ;  Tanchumii,\viu);  they  prohibited  the  eating  of 
any  food  w'hich  was  eitlier  kept  warm  since  the  prep- 
aration-day (PSIL^  ^^2J),  or  was  warmed  on  the  Sab- 
liath  (Responses  of  the  Gaonim,  called  Shaare  Teshuba, 
No.  xxxiv) ;  and  forbade  connubial  intercourse  because 
of  the  exertion  connected  therewith,  and  of  its  not  be- 
ing holy  work,  according  to  Exod.  xix,  10,  15  (comp. 
JJaba  Kama,  82  a). 

7.  The  Sadducees,  who,  as  the  priestlj'^  party,  regard- 
ed the  Temple  treasury  as  their  own,  demanded  that 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  should  be  pro- 
cured from  the  ]irivate  and  voluntary  gifts  of  each  in- 
diviibial,  basing  their  opinion  upon  the  expression  of 
tlie  law  (Xutiil).  xxviii,  4) ;  while  the  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  also  basing  their  opinion  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law  (ibid,  xxviii,  2),  and  wishing  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  ))eo))le,  maintained  that  the  sacrifices  were 
national,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  procured  with  the 
money  of  tlie  Tem|)le  treasury.  Accordingly,  the  Phar- 
isees onlered  a  sjiecial  Temple-tax,  which  was  collected 
every  spring,  and  deposited  in  three  distinct  boxes  in 
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the  Temple  treasury,  on  which  was  indicated  that  the 
money  therein  contained  was  destined  for  the  sacrifices 
for  aU  Israel.  The  required  monej'  was  taken  out  of 
the  boxes  three  times  a  year — on  the  three  great  festi- 
vals, i.  e.  on  the  feast  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tab- 
ernacles. From  the  first  box  it  was  taken  with  the 
announcement  that  it  was  "in  the  name  of  the  whole 
land  of  Israel;"  from  the  second,  with  the  express  dec- 
laration, "in  the  name  of  its  surrounding  cities;"  and 
from  the  tliird,  "in  the  name  of  Babylon,  in  the  name 
of  Media,  and  in  the  name  of  the  distant  countries  gen- 
erally;" so  that  all  the  Israelites,  including  even  those 
who  did  not  contribute  to  this  tax,  were  represented 
in  this  daily  sacrifice  (^Shekalini,  ui,  1-3;  Maimonides, 
Shekulini).  So  hotly  was  this  point  contested  between 
them  that  it  lasted  eight  days  (Nisan,  1-8,  year  not 
mentioned),  and  that  the  Pharisees,  to  mark  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Sadducees,  appointed  these  eight  days 
half- festivals,  during  which  no  mourning  should  take 
place  {Menachoth,  p.  65  a). 

8.  Regarding  the  sacrifices  as  their  own,  or  as  be- 
longing to  their  priestly  party,  the  Sadducees  main- 
tained that  the  priests  might  eat  of  the  meat-offerings 
which  were  connected  with  the  free-will  animal  sacri- 
fices (Numb.  XV,  2,  etc.) ;  while  the  Pharisees  maintain- 
ed that  they  must  be  burned  on  the  altar,  and  carried 
their  opinion  into  a  law,  for  which  reason  they  again 
instituted  a  half  -  festival  in  commemoration  of  their 
victory. 

9.  Taking  the  expression  r3"i'ln  P"in?2?3  (Lev. 
xxiii,  II,  15,  16)  literally,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  the  Omer  ought  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day 
following  the  weekly  Sabbath ;  so  that  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  is  always  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(Mishna,  Menachoth,  x,  3 ;  Gemara  on  the  same,  65  a ; 
Taanith,  i,  1).     See  Pentecost. 

10.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  old  custom  of  pour- 
ing water  on  the  altar  every  day  at  the  morning  sacri- 
fice during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (D'^Tin  ^10^3); 
and  so  opposed  were  they  to  this  ceremony  that  it  be- 
came the  cause  of  separation  between  the  Sadduciean 
king  Alexander  Jann;eus  and  the  Pharisees  {Succa, 
48  b,  with  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  13,  5;  Griitz,  Geschichte 
der  Juden,  iii,  473,  2d  ed.). 

11.  They  also  objected  to  the  procession  of  the  peo- 
ple round  the  altar  holding  willow  branches  in  their 
hands  on  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {Yonui,  43  b).  See 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 

12.  They  maintained  that  the  incense  which  the 
high-priest  was  to  carry  into  the  holy  of  holies  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  ought  to  be  kindled  outside, 
and  thus  to  be  carried  into  the  sanctuary ;  because  they 
deemed  it  improper  to  do  work  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  because  it  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
words  n-iE3=n  h'J  nx-iX  -{l-J-Z  '■■Z  (Lev.  xvi,  2),  which 
they  interpreted  to  mean  "  only  in  the  cloud"  (i.  e.  rising 
from  the  burning  incense)  "  will  I  be  seen  on  the  cov- 
er." The  cloud  thus  arising  from  the  burning  incense 
was  to  conceal  the  manifested  Deity,  whereas  if  the 
high -priest  were  to  enter  before  this  cloud  began  to 
ascend,  he  would  see  God  and  die.  The  Pharisees  con- 
sidered this  as  violating  the  express  command  of  the 
text,  which  plainly  requires  that  the  frankincense  should 
be  put  on  the  burning  coals  in  the  holy  of  holies.  So 
particular  were  they  about  it  that  they  exacted  an  oath 
from  the  high-priest,  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to 
perform  everything  in  strict  accordance  with  their  en- 
actments (Siphra,  Pericope  r^'O  i~inx,  iii ;  Jerusalem 
Yoma,  i,  5  ;  Babylon  Yoma,  19  b,  53  a). 

13.  Though  admitting  that  Exod.  xiii,  6  enjoins  phy- 
lacteries, the  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaic  regula- 
tions about  the  making  and  weaving  of  them  (Sanhe- 
drin,  88  b ;  INIaimonides,  Yad  I/uchezaka,  Hilchoth  Te- 
phillin,  iv,  3).     See  Phvlac teky. 

14.  Based  upon  the  law  that  a  lying-in  woman  is  not 


to  touch  holy  things  nor  to  go  into  the  Temple  during 
the  thirty-three  days  following  the  first  seven  days  af- 
ter the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  during  the  sixty-six  days 
following  the  first  fourteen  days  after  the  birth  of  a  girl 
(Lev.  xii,  2-8),  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  this  law 
excludes  the  woman  from  the  enjoyment  other  connu- 
bial rights  all  these  days ;  while  the  Pharisees,  who  al- 
ways endeavored  to  relieve  the  peojile  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  burden  of  the  law,  did  not  transfer  the 
holiness  of  the  things  and  of  the  Temple  to  the  persons, 
thus  granting  to  the  wife  and  to  the  husband  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.  Hence,  while  they  held  every 
other  appearance  of  blood  in  the  woman  as  defiling, 
they  regarded  it,  in  this  instance,  as  the  effects  of  the 
birth,  and  as  pure  blood  (mno  '''CI).  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  n  in  n~.n:3  (Lev.  xii,  4,  5)  has  not  the 
Mappik,  thus  denoting  pure  blood,  as  the  present  Mas- 
oretic  text  is  the  Pharisaic  text;  and  that  the  render- 
ing of  it  in  the  A.  Y.  by  "  the  blood  of  her  purifying," 
though  agreeing  with  the  Sadduc£ean  text, which  is 
undoubtedly  the  original  one,  is  at  variance  with  the 
textus  recepitis  (comp.  Geiger, //e-C^«^?/2,  v,  29;  vi,  28 
sq. ;  JiidiKrhe  Zeitschriff,  i,  51 ;  ii,  27,  etc.). 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  these  are  the 
only  distinctive  features  of  the  Sadducees,  although  not 
many  more  are  mentioned  by  their  opponents,  the  Phar- 
isees. 

IV.  History  of  the  Sadducees. — 1.  Their  Origin. — The 
oldest  record  pretending  to  describe  the  source  of  this 
sect  ("jHS  "^n^T  riSX)  is  the  commentary  of  Kabbi 
Nathan  Ha-Babli  (q.  v.)  on  the  tractate  of  the  Mishna 
entitled  Aboth  (PISS)  =  the  Moral  Senjings  of  the  An- 
cient Fathers.  In  this  commentary  on  the  saying  of 
Antigonus  of  Soho  (B.C.  200-170)— "Be  not  like  ser- 
vants who  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
wages,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
without  expecting  to  receive  wages,  and  let  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  be  up(Mi  you"  (Mishna,  .-lio//;,  i,3) — Kabbi 
Nathan  remarks  as  follows:  "Antigonus  of  Soho  had 
two  disciples  who  propounded  his  maxim  ;  they  taught 
it  to  their  disciples,  and  their  disciples,  again,  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  Thereupon  they  began  to  examine  it 
after  them,  and  said,  '  What  did  our  fathers  purport  to 
teach  by  this  maxim?  Is  the  laborer  to  work  all  day, 
and  not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Surely,  if 
our  fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world,  and 
believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not 
have  spoken  thus.'  They  then  separated  themselves 
from  the  law,  and  two  sects  arose  from  them— the  Za- 
dokites  [  =  Sadducees]  and  the  Boethusians.  The  Za- 
dokites  are  called  after  Zadok,  and  the  Boethusians  af- 
ter Boethus.  They  used  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels 
of  gold  all  their  days,  not  because  they  were  proud,  but 
because  the  Sadducees  said  that  the  Pharisees  had  a 
tradition  that  they  are  to  afflict  themselves  in  this 
world,  and  yet  they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
come"  {A  both  di  Rabbi  Nathan,  cap.  v).  That  Zadok 
and  Boethus  were  contemporaries  of  Antigonus  of  Soho, 
that  they  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  sages,  and  that 
the  sages  ordained  laws  to  obviate  the  cavils  of  their 
opponents,  is  also  declared  by  Saadia  Gaon  (q.v.)  (A.D. 
892-942).  Thus  Isaac  Israeli  tells  us:  "Saadia  says, 
the  contemporaries  and  the  tribimal  of  Antigonus  of  Soho 
ordained  it  as  a  law  that  the  beginning  of  the  month  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
to  do  away  with  the  cavils  of  Zadok  and  Boethus,  who 
disputed  against  the  sages  about  the  fixing  of  the  new 
moon"  (  Yesod  Ohnn,  iv,  6,  p.  9  [ed.  Berlin,  1><48J).  Sim- 
ilar in  import  to  Rabbi  Nathan's  statement  on  Aboth, 
i,  3  is  the  remark  of  Maimonides  (A.D.  1135-1204)  on 
the  same  passage.  "Antigonus,"  says  this  great  au- 
thority, "  had  two  disciples,  one  named  Zadok  and  the 
other  Boethus,  who,  when  they  heard  this  sage  pro- 
pound  this  maxim,  left  him,  saying  one  to  the  other, 
the  Rabbi  distinctlv  declares  that  there  is  neither  a  fut- 
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ure  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  nor  any  hope  for 
man— because  they  misunderstood  his  maxim.  Tliere- 
upoii  they  strengthened  each  other's  hands,  separated 
themselves  from  the  congregation,  and  left  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  when  one  sect  followed  the  one,  and 
another  sect  followed  the  other,  whom  the  sages  re- 
.spectively  called  the  Zadokites  and  the  Boethusians" 
{Comment,  on  Abulh,  i,  3).  It  must  be  added  that  the 
greatest  Jewish  authorities  since  the  Dth  century  of 
the  Ciiristian  ;era  have  regarded  Zadok  and  Boethus  as 
the  heretical  leaders  who  originated  two  sects.  IMod- 
ern  critics,  however,  reject  this  current  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sadducees  from  Zadok  and  Boethus,  the 
disciples  of  Antigonus  of  Soho,  as  unhtstnrical,  because 
(a)  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Josephus,  the  Mishna, 
or  the  Oemara;  (6)  the  original  account  of  Rabbi  Na- 
than neither  says  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themselves 
misunderstood  Antigonus's  maxim,  nor  that  they  were 
the  chiefs  of  these  sects,  but  that  their  disciples  misin- 
terpreted the  import  of  the  maxim,  and  separated  them- 
selves from  the  congregation;  and  (f)  it  is  illogical  to 
suppose  that  the  disciples  of  Zadok,  who,  according  to 
Rabbi  Nathan's  accomit,  did  not  misunderstand  Antig- 
onus, but  simply  continued  to  propound  his  master  max- 
im, would  call  themselves,  or  be  called,  Zadokites  -  Sad- 
ducees, and  not  Antigonites,  seeing  that  tlie  maxim  be- 
longs to  Antigonus  and  not  to  Zadok.  The  second  and 
third  reasons,  however,  are  of  little  value,  since  the  pres- 
ent text  of  Rabbi  Nathan's  Aboth  is  obscure,  and  since 
Saadia  Gaon,  the  A  ntcfi,  Maimonides,  and  all  the  an- 
cient Jewish  authorities  who  lived  centuries  ago,  and 
who  had  better  means  of  procuring  correct  codices,  un- 
derstood the  passage  to  mean,  and  also  derived  it  from 
independent  sources,  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themselres 
misunderstood  their  master  Antigonus,  and  that  they 
were  the  originators  of  the  sects.  It  is  the  first  reason 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  oldest  records  are 
perfectly  silent  about  Zadok  and  Boethus  as  disciples 
of  Antigonus,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  passage  in  the 
A  balk  of  Rubhi  Nathan,  like  many  other  pieces  in  the 
same  work,  is  by  a  later  hand;  and  that  its  author,  who 
most  probably  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  though  possessing  the  right  information  that 
the  Zadokites  and  Boethusians  were  the  followers  of 
Zadok  and  Boethus, misstated  the  fact  by  making  these 
two  chiefs,  who  lived  at  different  times,  contemporaries, 
and  by  describing  them  as  disci|)les  of  Antigonus.  This 
mistake  is  all  the  more  natural  since  the  real  and  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees actually  began  to  develop  themselves  in  the  time 
of  Antigonus;  and  it  is  not  at  all  imjirobable  that,  though 
the  Sadducees,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  derived  their 
early  sentiments  and  distinctive  name  from  a  much  old- 
er leader  named  Zadok,  a  distinguished  descendant  of 
that  leader,  bearing  the  same  name,  may  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Antigonus,  and  may  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  final  separation  of  the  Sadducees  from  the 
Pharisees. 

2.  Development  of  the  Sect. — We  have  seen  from  their 
tenets  and  practices  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  an- 
cient priestly  aristocracy,  and  that  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  conservative  notions,  as  well  as  in 
retaining  tlieir  pristine  prerogatives,  against  the  voice 
of  the  peo|)le.  It  is  therefore  natural,  in  tracing  their 
origin,  to  look  for  a  leader  among  the  priests  them- 
selvcs,  as  their  strong  conservative  sentiments  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  make  tliom  centre  around  a  rep- 
resentative and  a  name  of  their  own  caste  ci^lebrated 
in  the  recdrds  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Such  a  chief, 
answering  all  the  conditions  recjuired,  we  find,  as  <iei- 
f;er  has  elaborately  shown,  in  the  eminent  priest  Za- 
dok, the  tenth  in  descent  from  the  high-priest  Aaron, 
who  declared  for  the  succession  of  Solomon  to  the 
throne  wlien  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
(1  Kings  i,  32-4.')),  and  whose  line  of  descendants,  or 
"house"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Bible,  henceforth  re- 
tained a  pre-eminence  in  the  future  history  of  the  Jew- 


ish people.    Thus  when  Hezekiah  put  a  question  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  generally,  the  answer  was  given  by 
Azariah,  "the  chief- priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok"  (2 
Chron.  xxxi,  10) ;  and  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophetic  vision 
of  the  future  temple,  pre-eminently  distinguishes  "the 
sons  of  Zadok,"  and  "the  priests  and  the  Levites  of 
the  seed  ol  Zadok,"  as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the 
Lord's   sanctuary   when   the    children   of  Israel   went 
astray  (Ezek.  xl,  46;    xliii,  19;    xliv,  15;   xlviii,  11). 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
this  sacerdotal  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  "priests 
of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  the  "  sons  of  Zadok,"  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  "the  Zadokites"  =  Sadducees, 
naturally  continued  to  form   the  centre  of  the  newly 
formed  state,  and  to  be  the  time -honored  guardians 
both  of  God's  sacred  heritage  and  their  holy  religion. 
The  high-priests  were  also  the  chief  functionaries  of 
state.     Their  maxiin,  however,  that  statecraft  and  in- 
genuity are   to  be  employed  in  political  transactions 
with  foreign   nations,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
chiefs   among   this  sacerdotal  aristocracy  based  upon 
this  maxim,  threatened  to  destroy  both  the  nationality 
and  the  religion  of  the  Jews.     Hellenism — which  grad- 
ually found  its  way  into  Judaea  after  its  occupation  by 
Alexander  the  Great — Grecian  sports,  and  political  al- 
liances with  the  heathen,  were  advocated  bj'  the  high- 
est of  the  land,  and  openly  espoused  by  multitudes  (1 
Mace,  i,  11-1.5).     The  very  high-priest,  who  hitherto 
was  the  centre  of  religion,  did  all  he  could  to  denation- 
alize the  people  of  his  charge  (2  Mace,  iv,  1-19).     The 
people,  \v\\Q  saw  their  sanctuary  ravished  by  the  Syri- 
ans while  their  aristocracv  were  engaged  in  their  ruin- 
ous statecraft,  became  embittered  against  both  the  for- 
eigners abroad  and  the  rulers  at  home.     We  caimot  do 
better  than  continue  the  description  of  the  Sadducees 
in  the  powerful  words  of  Geiger :  "  It  was  then  tliat  a 
pliable  priestly  family  made  itself  the  hand  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  discontent;  it  conquered  and  crush- 
ed the  foreign  sway,  overthrew  the  governing  families 
at  home,  and  assumed  the  pre-eminence.     But  the  aris- 
tocracy soon  surrounded  the  new  sun  of  the  jMaccabees, 
and  the  Zadokites,  who  themselves  had  hitherto  been 
the  sun,  now  became  its  satellites,  as  Sadducees.     The 
part}"-  struggle  increased  with  continued  success  to  the 
Pharisees.     The  internal  struggles,  however,  made  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  easy,  and  paved  the  way  of 
the  keenly  ambitious  Herod  to  the  throne.     He  was 
neither  a  priest  nor  a  born  Israelite;  but,  like  all  up- 
starts, he  was  anxious  to  ally  himself  with  the  ancient 
aristocracy.      His  connection  with  Mariamne  supported 
a  Maccabiean  family  in  the  court  itself,  which,  in  oppo- 
sition thereunto,  had  popular  sympathies  because  it  had 
its  root  among  the  people  in  consequence  of  its  cele- 
brated past;  hence  the  eternal  court  intrigues  and  the 
consequent   brutalities.     It  was   for   this  reason   that 
Herod  sought  for  another  alliance  with  the  sacerdotal 
aristocracy  which  should  both  legitimatize  him  and  be 
his  faithful  followers,  and  which  he,  on  his  part,  would 
raise  by  being  connected  with  the  sovereign.     For  this 
purpose  he  selected  the  famih^  of  Boethus,  a  sacerdotal 
family  to  whoin  the  functions  of  the  high-priesthood 
did  not  belong.     He  married  the  daughter  of  Simon 
Boethus,  whom  he  made  high-priest.     Thus  was  a  new 
high  aristocracy  created,  which,  being  of  ancient  aris- 
tocra'tic  blood,  was  blended  with  the  high  aristocracy, 
Imt  which,  nevertheless,  owed  its  elevation  to  the  sov- 
ereign, and  was  allied  to  his  house.     These  were  the 
Boethusians.     Their  double  character,  being  both  up- 
starts and  yet  churning  to  be  ancient  aristocracy,  en- 
hanced their  arrogance"  (.fiidische  Zeitschrifl,  ii,  34  sq.). 
They  are  the  Herodians,  an<l  for  this  reason  are  alter- 
nately called  Herodians  and  Sadducees  in  the  New  Test, 
(comp.  Matt.xvi.f)  with  Mark  viii.  15).    Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  Pliarisees  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians — 
i.  e.  with  the  Boethusian  branch  of  the  Sadducees — how 
tlicy  might  destroy  .Jesus  (Mark  iii,  6),  as  these  Hero- 
dians, from  their  alliance  with  the  reigning  dynasty,  had 
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the  temporal  power  for  their  aid.  Again,  in  Jlark  xi, 
27 ;  xii,  13,  it  is  stated  that  the  chief-priests,  the  scribes, 
and  the  elders,  sent  unto  Jesus  certain  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Herodians  to  catch  him  in  his  words;  and 
after  they  had  conjointly  put  to  him  the  question  about 
the  tribute-money  (xii,  14-17),  each  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  sects — i.  e.  of  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees— tried  to  entrap  him  with  questions  in  har- 
mony with  their  sectarian  tenets.  Accordingly,  the 
Sadducrean  portion  of  the  deputation,  which  are  called 
in  ver.  13  Herodians  and  in  ver.  19  Sadducees,  came 
forward  first  and  asked  him  the  question  about  the 
seven  brothers,  wliich  bore  upon  the  Sadducaan  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  and  the  Levirate  law  (xii,  19- 
27).  When  they  were  silenced,  one  of  the  scribes — 
i.e.  of  the  Pharisaic  portion  of  the  deputation — who  was 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  wliich  Jesus  put  down  the 
cavils  of  the  Herodians,  came  forward  and  tried  to  en- 
tangle our  Saviour  with  a  question  from  a  Pharisaic 
point  of  view  (xii,  28-37).  The  reason  why  our  Sav- 
iour, who  so  frequently  rebuked  the  extravagances  of 
some  of  the  Pharisees,  did  not  expose  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sadducees  is  that  at  his  advent  their  tenets  had 
been  thoroughly  refuted  by  their  opponents  the  Phari- 
sees; and  that  although,  through  their  alliance  with 
the  court,  they  wielded  the  temporal  arm  (Acts  v,  17), 
they  exercised  no  religious  influence  whatever  upon  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  the  Pharisees 
were  all  in  all  (Joseph.  Anf.  xiii,  10,  5).  But  even 
their  political  influence  soon  ceased,  for  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Romans  the  Saddu- 
cees lost  their  temporal  significance;  and  though  their 
doctrines  continued  to  be  held  by  a  small  fraction  of 
the  dispersed  Jews,  yet  they  were  deemed  of  so  little 
influence  that  Jehudah  the  Holy  (103-193),  in  his  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  only  rarely  and  sparingly  takes 
notice  of  the  different  opinions  upon  the  various  Jewish 
enactments  held  by  the  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusians. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sadducees  are  also  men- 
tioned so  little  in  the  Talmud  and  the  jNIidrashim,  and 
that  their  origin  was  forgotten  in  the  7th  centurj', 
when  the  above-quoted  passage  relating  to  their  rise 
was  introduced  into  the  Ahoth  of  Rahbi  Nathan. 

3.  Their  Eventual  Fate. — The  fact  of  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sadducees  from  histor}'  after  the  1st 
century,  and  the  subsequent  predominance  among  the 
Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  remains  to  be 
considered.  Two  circumstances  indirectly  but  power- 
fulh'  contributed  to  produce  this  result:  1st,  the  state 
of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus; 
and,  2d,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the 
first  point  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins;  their  holy  and  beautiful 
Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  their  love,  had 
been  ruthlessly  burned  to  the  groimd,  and  not  one  stone 
of  it  was  left  upon  another;  their  magnificent  hopes, 
either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was  to  restore  the  empire 
of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man  who  was  to  appear  to  them 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  seemed  to  them  for  a  while 
like  empty  dreams ;  and  the  whole  visil>le  world  was,  to 
their  imagination,  black  with  desolation  and  despair. 
In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  natu- 
rallj'  turned  to  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future 
state;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  present  life  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  cold,  lieartless,  and  hateful.  Again, 
while  they  were  sinik  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depres- 
sion, a  new  religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy 
and  a  superstition,  of  which  one  of  tlieir  own  nation 
was  the  object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way  among 
the  subjects  of  their  detested  conquerors,  the  Komans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  conse- 
quent resurrection  of  all  mankind,  which  was  accepted 
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by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate  earnestness, 
of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day  are  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  can  form  only  a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by  an 
appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  Pentateuch  would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  endeav- 
or to  check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechani- 
cal restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciouslv, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews,  who 
were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the  new  heresy, 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  oral  law,  and  to  as- 
sert that  their  holy  legislator,  Moses,  had  transmitted 
to  his  faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not 
in  writing,  the  revelation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on 
a  great  fiction  ;  early  teaching  and  custom  supplied  the 
place  of  evidence;  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact  produced 
results  as  striking  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  fact 
itself;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic  oral  law,  enshrin- 
ing convictions  and  hopes  deeply  root«d  in  the  human 
heart,  has  triumphed  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.     See  Eabbinism. 

4.  Their  Modern  Representatives. — IMany  leading  Jew- 
ish writers  (Pinsker,  Geiger,  Flirst,  etc.)  claim  the  Ka- 
raites as  lineal  descendants  of  the  Sadducees;  and  this 
identity  is  quietly  assumed  by  Ginsburg  in  the  art.  in 
Kitto's  Ci/clojjcedia,  which  we  have  thus  far  mainly  fol- 
lowed. It  is  true  the  modern  Karaite  Jews  hold,  in 
common  with  the  Sadducees,  the  decided  rejection  of 
the  oral  law.  Less  important  coincidences  are  also 
pointed  out,  such  as  their  views  of  worldly  policy,  their 
notions  respecting  the  Levirate  law,  retaliation,  inheri- 
tance, defilement,  the  Sabbath,  phylacteries,  etc. ;  but 
these  particulars,  if  indeed  not  merely  accidental,  are 
certainly  not  conclusive,  in  the  absence  of  any  link  of 
historical  connection  between  the  two  sects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  of  agreement  in  the  marked  ten- 
et respecting  the  resurrection  is  a  sufficient  oifset  to 
these  other  marks  of  identity.     See  Karaites. 

V.  The  literature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the 
Pharisees  (q.  v.).  The  following  monographs,  however, 
may  be  specified:  Cellarius,  De  Causis  cur  Sadduccei 
Aiifjelos  negarint  (Ziz.  1637);  Eeiske,  De  Sadducais 
(Jen.  1G66)  ;  ]\Iieg,  De  A  rejXimento  Christ,  adversus  Sad- 
duceeos  (Heidelb.  1G77);  Willemer,  iJe  Sadduceeis  (Viteb. 
1680);  Barthel,  De  Sadducceis  (Lips.  1680);  Lund,  De 
Pharis<eis,  Sadducceis  et  Esse7iis  (Aboa?,  1689);  Salden, 
De  Sadditcais  et  Pharisceis  (in  his  Otia  Theol.  p.  554) ; 
Buding,  De  Sadducceismo  Annm  et  Caiaphce  (Buding. 
1719);  Cohius, A7\fjum.Jes.Chr.cont7aSadduc(eos(yiteh. 
1727);  Wallher,  jDe  Immoi-talitate  Animarum  a  Saddu- 
cceis negata  (Neubrand.  1776);  Schultze,  Conjecfurce 
Hist.-criticce  de  Sadducceis  (Hal.  1779) ;  Schiiffer,  Oratio 
apyitptvcyi  in  Ecclesia  Hehrcea  Sadduceu  (Jen.  s.  a.) ; 
Harenberg,  Nerrus  Demonstrationis  a  Chi-isto  in  Saddu- 
cceos  susceptce  (in  Iken's  Thesaur.  ii,  242) ;  Gade,  De 
Sadducceorum  in  Gente  Judaica  Auctoritate  (in  the  Mis- 
cell.  Lips.  New.  ii,  13;  v,  440);  Giildenapfel,  .losephi  de 
Sadducceorum  Canone  Sententia  (Jen.  1804) ;  (Jrossman, 
De  Philosophia  Sadducceorum  (Lij^s.  1836-39,  4  vols.) ; 
Hanne,  Die  Pharisder  it.  Saddncder  als  polit.  Parteien 
(in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift,  1867).     See  Philosophy. 

Sade,  Jean  Baptists  de,  a  French  prelate, 
nephew  of  Kichard,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  1632. 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  became  bisho))  of  Ca- 
vaillon,  and  died  Dec.  21,  1707.  He  left  several  relig- 
ious works:  Instructions  Chretiennes  et  Morales  (1G9G): 
—Reflexions  Chretiennes  sur  les  Psaumes  Penitentiaux 
Ti-ouvees  dans  la  Cassette  d'AiUoine  I,  Roi  de  Portugal 
(1698). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sade,  Pons  de,  a  French  prelate.  He  was  first 
professor  in  the  University  of  Avignon,  and  in  1445  was 
made  bishop  of  Vaison.     He  died  at  Vaison  in  1469. 

Sade,  Richard  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  suc- 
cessively chamberlain  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  vice-govern- 
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or  of  Tivoli  and  Ravenna,  and  after  1G60  bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon.     He  died  at  Kome,  June  '27,  1663. 

Sadeel,  Astoixe.  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  born,  1534,  at  the  castle  of  Chabot,  in  the 
Maconnais.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  invited  to 
preach  to  a  congregation  of  the  Reformed  at  Paris.  At- 
tacked by  the  ))riests,  he  was  employed  b\'  the  Protest- 
ants to  draw  up  a  vindication,  was  imprisoned  the  next 
year,  1558,  but  was  released  by  the  king  of  Navarre.  He 
went  to  Orleans,  where,  in  1562,  he  prosi(\ed  at  a  national 
synod.  He  then  went  to  IJerne,  and  finally  to  Geneva, 
where,  from  1589,  he  labored  as  preacher  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  until  liis  death,  Feb.  23,  1591.  He  wrote 
against  the  Jesuits,  Snphiimdtn  F.  Turriani,  etc.  (1577): 
— Index  Repetitiomun  Turriani  (1583,  8vo) : — Ue  Lec/i- 
tima  yocaiione  Pastorum  Ecclesia  Reformaio',  (1583, 
8vo)  : — Response  a  In  Profession  de  Foy  (1593,  8vo)  : — 
Opera  Theolorjica  (1592,  fol.). 

Sadhyas,  in  Hindu  mythology,  arc  demi-gods,  all 
of  whom  are  descended  from  the  first  jMcnu. 

Sadir  Jug,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  period  in 
Hindil  chronology  which  embraces  four  world-periods, 
or  twelve  thousand  divine  years  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  solar  years  each. 

Sadleir,  Fkaxcis,  D.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  1837  until  his  death  in  1851,  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir.  His  Sermons  and 
Lei^tures  {Donellan  Leciin-es)  were  published  in  Dublin 
(1821-22,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sadler,  Anthony,  D.D.,  chaplain  to  Charles  H, 
died  about  1680.  His  published  works  are,  Inquisitio 
Anglicana  (Lond.  1654,  4to)  : — The  Loyal  Mourner 
(1660,  4to)  : — The  Subject's  Joy  for  the  Ki?if/s  Resto- 
ration :  a  Masque  (1660,  4to)  : — Stran<]e  News  Indeed 
(1664,  4to)  : — Schema  Sacrum,  etc.  (1683).  Also  single 
Sermons.     See  Bliss's  Wood,  A  then.  Oxon.  iii,  1267. 

Sadler,  John,  an  English  divine  and  author,  who 
died  1595,  is  known  principally  by  his  work,  Sacred 
Records  of  the  History  of  Christ  (Lond.  8vo). 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomas,  an  English  states- 
man and  |)hilanthropist,  was  a  native  of  Snelston,  Der- 
byshire, and  was  born  in  1780.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  merchant  of  Leeds,  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Newark-upon-Trent,  1829-30,  and  in  1831  for  Aldbor- 
ough,  Yorkshire.  He  was  noted  for  his  philanthropic 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  poor  and  children 
in  factories,  and  his  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform.  He  died  in 
1835.  The  following  arc  some  of  his  principal  works : 
Ireland:  its  Evils  and  Remedies  (Lond.  1828,  8 vo)  : — 
Speech  in  the  House  <f  Commons  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Hill,  IMarch  17,  1829  ;  Second  Speech,  March  30, 
1829  (Lond.  1829), 

Sa'doc,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Z.vdok  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Test. 

1.  (Vulg.  Sadoch,  the  (Jreek  original  being  lost). 
The  high-priest  Zadok  (2  Esdr.  i,  1)  ;  one  of  Ezra's  an- 
cestors (Ezra  vii,  2), 

2.  (i;aC(u(c,Vulg.  6Vk/oc).  The  son  (great-grandson) 
of  Azor  and  father  of  Achim  (Matt.i,  14)  in  Christ's  an- 
ccstr}-,     B.C.  cir.  220.     Sec  Gii.NKALOGY  (of  Ciiiust). 

SadoletO,  Jacopo,  a  Roman  cardinal  and  bishop, 
noted  fur  bis  learning,  ability,  purity,  and  liberality, 
born  at  Modona  iu  1177.  His  father,  a  professor  at 
Pisa,  then  at  Ferrara,  gave  him  an  excellent  education. 
While  yet  a  mere  youth  he  heard  lectures  on  Aristotle, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  riches  of  classical  literature. 
Philosoj)hy  and  eloquence  were  liis  favorite  studies; 
and  Aristotle  and  Cicero  his  masters.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  I'hilosophicfe  Consolaliones  et  Meditationes 
in  Adversiis  (1502).  He  also  made  a  promising  start 
in  poetry,  as  his  De  Cajo  Curtio  and  I)e  Laocoontis  Sta- 
tua  testify.  On  leaving  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  soon  won  the  esteem  of  all  scliolars  and  of 
several  eminent  prelates.     Cardinal  Caraffa  had  him 


made  a  canon  of  San  Lorenzo,  a  place  which  he  held 
until  1517.  Leo  X,  on  his  accession,  chose  Sadoleto 
and  Peter  Bembo  as  his  secretaries.  In  this  position 
Sadoleto  rendered  his  Church  faithful  services  and  won 
great  reputation.  In  1517,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carpentras,  near 
Avignon.  After  vainly  declining  this  honor,  he  ac- 
cepted it,  and  fultilled  its  duties  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence. Leo's  successor,  Adrian  VI,  did  not  esteem  him 
so  highly  as  Leo.  But  Clement  TH  recalled  him  to 
Rome — a  call  which  he  accepted  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  return  to  his  see  after  three  years.  He 
now  became  one  of  Clement's  most  trusted  counsellors, 
and  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence.  But  he  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  dissuade  the  pope  from  his  league 
against  Charles  V  (1526).  Foreseeing  the  calamities 
which  would  result,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  retire 
to  his  diocese.  Scarcely  twenty  days  after  his  depart- 
ure, Rome  was  sacked  and  the  pope  a  prisoner.  He 
now  gave  his  earnest  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  diocese,  removing  unworthy  pastors,  appointing 
faithful  ones,  establishing  schools,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  the  Reformation  unnecessary  by  removing  abuses. 
Here  he  came  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Protestants — IMartin  Bucer,  John  Sturm, 
and  Melancthon.  He  appreciated  the  motives  of  the 
Reformers;  but  he  regarded  their  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  as  an  excessive  statement  of  a  good 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  as  liable  to  Antinomian  abuse. 
His  position  was  that  of  a  mediator;  and  to  all  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  he  was  utterly  opposed.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Carpentras  he  entered  afresh  upon  liter- 
ary labors.  Here  he  Avrote  a  work  on  education :  De 
Libei'is  recte  Instituendis  (Ven.  1533 ;  new  ed.  Paris, 
1855)  and  a  commentary.  In  Pauli  Fpistoknn  ad  Ro- 
7nanos  (Yen.  1535).  This  commentary  is  his  most  im- 
portant doctrinal  utterance.  His  purpose  was  to  pre- 
sent the  general  Catholic  doctrine  on  faith,  good  works, 
justification,  predestination,  and  free  will.  He  mainly 
followed  Chrj-sostom  and  Theophylact,  and  opposed  the 
determinism  of  Augustine.  Man  is  not  passive  in  the 
process  of  regeneration,  but  must  personally  co-oper- 
ate with  the  grace  of  God.  Faith  and  good  works  are 
inseparable;  but  works  without  faith  are  of  no  worth. 
In  so  far  as  he  opposed  justification  by  faith  alone,  he 
opposed  only  its  abuse.  He  also  opposed  the  excessive 
fasts  and  asceticism  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  book 
was  severely  censured  at  Rome.  Sadoleto  modified 
some  of  its  utterances,  and  issued  a  new  edition  in  1,536. 
At  this  period  he  wrote  also  an  Interpretutio  of  some  of 
the  Psalms.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  III,  Sadoleto  was 
called  to  Rome  to  give  counsel  as  to  measures  of  Church 
reform.  The  pope  now  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate 
(1536),  retained  him  at  Rome,  and  charged  him  with 
preparations  for  the  contemplated  Council  of  Trent.  In 
1538  he  attended  the  pope  when  he  met  Charles  V  at 
Nice.  Here  he  labored  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis  I.  An  armistice  liaving  been 
effected,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  bishop- 
ric. Here  he  wrote  his  elegant  work  De  Philosophia. 
In  1539  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Episiolam  ad  Senatum 
Populumque  Genevensem,  an  eloquent  and  affectionate 
ajipeal  to  the  Gcnevese  Protestants,  whom  he  styles 
"his  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,"  to  return  into  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  Here  he  also  began  his  irenical 
work,  De  Exstructione  Cath.  Eccl.  At  this  period  he 
gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  Christian  liberality.  Francis 
I  had  issued  an  order  of  persecution  against  all  dissent- 
ers in  Provence ;  thereupon  some  of  them  drew  up  a 
statement  of  their  belief,  sent  it  to  Sadoleto,  and  asked 
his  intercession.  He  candidly  made  the  examination, 
suggested  a  few  changes,  and  promised  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  rescue  them  from  persecution.  War 
breaking  out  afresh  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  V, 
Sadoleto  was  called  to  Rome  (1542)  to  act  as  peace 
commissioner.  This  work  done,  he  retired  for  a  few 
months  to  Carpentras;  but  in  the  summer  of  1543  he 
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returned  to  Rome  to  aid  the  pope  further  in  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  next  year  lie 
was  called  on  to  meet  the  emperor  and  the  pope  at 
Busseto  in  an  endeavor  to  effect  a  peace  with  France. 
This  was  among  the  last  of  Sadoleto's  labors.  He  was 
now  far  advanced  in  j-ears;  his  health  gave  way  in 
the  summer  of  1547,  and  on  Oct.  18  he  entered  into  rest. 
Sadoleto  was  one  of  tlie  noblest  characters  of  the  age ; 
he  belonged  to  that  select  circle  of  high  Roman  prelates 
who  sincerely  desired  to  do  away  with  the  corruptions 
of  their  Church,  but  whose  influence  was  largely  coun- 
teracted by  the  worldly-minded  majorit}'.  His  works, 
which  are  ver}'  elegantly  written,  were  printed  in  1607  : 
Sadoleti  Opera  quce  extant  Omnia  (JMogunt.).  His  col- 
lected works,  except  his  Letters,  were  again  issued  at 
Verona  in  1737-38,  in  4  vols.  4to ;  his  Epistolarinn  Lihri 
XVII,  at  Lyons  in  1550 ;  a  better  edition  of  these  Let- 
ters, at  Rome,  1759,  in  5  vols.  8vo;  his  work  on  philoso- 
phy, at  Paris  in  1853.  See  his  Life  by  Florebellus; 
Joly,  Etude  sur  Sadolet  (Caen,  1857):  Herzog,  Real- 
Enajklop.  xiii,  297-301 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 
s.  V.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sadoleto,  Paolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Modena,  1508.  He  studied 
literature  and  ancient  languages  at  Ferrara,  and  was  in 
1533  made  assistant  of  his  uncle  at  the  siege  of  Carpen- 
tras,  and  in  1541  governor  of  Venaissin.  In  1544  he 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop,  and  went  to  Rome  as  sec- 
retary of  pope  Julius  III.  At  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 
in  1555,  he  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  twice  again  was 
charged  with  the  governorship  of  Venaissin,  1560,  1567. 
He  died  Feb.  26,  1572,  deplored  by  his  people  for  his 
excellent  qualities  and  erudition.  His  Letters  and  Lat- 
er Poems  were  published  by  abbe  Costanzi  at  the  end 
of  his  uncle's  Letters.  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Let- 
teratura  Italiana,  vii ;  Barjavel,  Diet.  Hist,  du  Vaucluse. 
— Hoefer,  Noiiv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sadr,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Odin,  the  principal  deity. 

Saewulf,  supposed  to  have  been  a  merchant  of 
Gloucester,  flourished  in  1102,  and  is  noticed  by  William 
of  Malmesbury.  He  left  in  manuscript  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  A.D.  1102-3,  under  the 
title,  Relatio  de  Pei-egrinatione  Saeu-ulji  ad  Ilierosolg- 
mam  et  Terram  Sanctum,  etc.  A  French  translation 
was  published  in  Paris,  1839,  under  the  title.  Relation 
des  Voyages  de  Saevnilf  a  Jerusalem  et  en  Terre-Sainte ; 
and  an  English  translation  is  included  in  Thomas 
Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine  (Lond.  1848). 

Saffron  (nSIS,  l-arkom',  Sept.  KpoKog)  occurs  only 
once  in  the  O.  T.,  viz.  in  Cant,  iv,  14,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  several  fragrant  and  stimulant  sub- 
stances, such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  and  cinnamon,  trees 
of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes  {ahalim):  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  some  substance  possessed 
of  similar  properties.  The  name,  however,  is  so  simi- 
lar to  the  Persian  karkam  (see  Castelli,  Lex.  Ilept.  Col. 
1808)  and  the  Greek  /cpikoc  that  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  Hebrew  karkom  to  the  modern  crocus  or 
saffron.  It  is  also  probable  that  all  three  names  had 
one  common  origin,  saffron  having  from  the  earliest 
times  been  cultivated  in  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  still  is 
in  Persia  and  Cashmere  (comp.  Theophr.  Plant,  vi,  G; 
Plinj^,  xxi,  17),  and  especially  in  ancient  Cilicia  (Strabo, 
xiv,  6,  71 ;  Dioscor.  i,  25).  Crocus  is  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Dioscorides  describes 
the  different  kinds  of  it,  and  Pliny  states  that  the 
benches  of  the  public  theatres  were  strewn  with  saf- 
fron ;  indeed,  '•  the  ancients  frequently  made  use  of 
this  flower  in  perfumes.  Not  only  saloons,  theatres, 
and  places  which  were  to  be  filled  with  a  pleasant  fra- 
grance were  strewn  with  this  substance,  but  all  sorts 
of  vinous  tinctures  retaining  the  scent  were  made  of  it, 
and  this  costly  perfume  was  poured  into  small  fountains, 
which  diffused  the  odor  which  was  so  highly  esteemed. 
Even  fruit  and  confitures  placed  before  guests,  and  the 


ornaments  of  the  rooms,  were  spread  over  with  it.  It 
was  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  modem  pot- 
pourri" (Rosenmliller,  Bibl.  Bot.  p.  138).  In  the  pres- 
ent day  a  very  high  price  is  given  in  India  for  saffron 
imported  from  Cashmere;  native  dishes  are  often  col- 
ored and  flavored  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
stimulant  medicine.  The  common  name,  saffron,  is  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Arabic  zafran,  as  are  the  cor- 
responding terms  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  a  favorite  pigment 
or  dye.  "  Saffron-vested"  (/cpoKOTTfTrXof)  is  a  Homeric 
epithet  for  aurora  or  morning,  and  the  crocota  was  a 
robe  of  delicate  texture  and  bright-yellow  color,  occa- 
sionally worn  by  actors  and  Roman  ladies.  Its  beauty 
in  the  landscape  is  referred  to  by  Homer  {Iliad,  xiv, 
399),  Virgil  [Geor;/.  iv,  182),  and  Milton  {Par.  Lost,  iv, 
700).  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  likely  than  that 
saffron  should  be  associated  with  the  foregoing  fragrant 
substances  in  the  passage  of  Canticles,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  esteemed  by  Asiatic  nations,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  cultivated  bj'  them.  Hasselquist  also 
(T'/flr. p.36),  in  reference  to  this  Biblical  plant, describes 
the  ground  between  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  as  in  some 
places  covered  with  saffron;  and  Rauwolf  mentions 
gardens  and  fields  of  crocus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aleppo,  and  particularizes  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria. 
Kitto  (^Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  321)  says  that  the  safHow- 
er  {Cai'thamus  tinctorius),  a  very  different  plant  from 
the  crocus,  is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  which  are  used  in  dyeing;  but  the  karkom,  no 
doubt,  denotes  the  Crocus  sativus. 

Saffron  belongs  to  the  flag  or  iris  order  {Iridacea). 
The  different  members  of  the  crocus  family  are  great 
favorites:  the  purple  and  golden  varieties  {Crocus  ver- 
mis, Willd.,  and  C.  aureus,  Sm.),  which,  on  English  flowei 
borders,  are  the  first  to  follow  the  snowdrop,  and  often 
fill  with  a  flush  of  coming  spring  the  earliest  days  of 
March ;  and  the  lonely,  fragile  sort  {C.  nudiforus,  Sm.), 
which,  with  its  own  leaves  still  underground,  comes  up 
amid  the  drifting  foliage  of  autumn,  making  a  mourn- 
ful effort  to  cheer  the  last  days  of  October.  These,  and 
other  species  now  naturalized  in  various  localities,  are 
regarded  by  some  as  only  varieties  of  the  C.  sativus  of 
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Linnaeus,  the  true  or  saffron -yielding  crocus— a  plant 
of  plentiful  occurrence  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
name  salfron,  as  usually  applied,  does  not  denote  the 
whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole  flower,  of  Crocus  sdllviis, 
but  oniv  the  stigmas,  with  part  of  the  style,  which,  be- 
ing plucked  out,  are  carefully  dried.  (Comp.  I/alle  Kn- 
cykl.  i,  §  XX,  165  sq.,  and  plates  in  Plenck,  /cones  I'lun- 
(ar.  Med.  i,  plate  32.)  These,  when  prepared,  arc  dry, 
narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  penetrat- 
ing odor,  wiili  a  hittorisli  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste, 
tinging  the  mouth  and  saliva  of  a  yellow  color.  Some- 
times the  stigmas  are  prejiared  by  being  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  thus  maile  into  what  is  called  cake  saf- 
fron, a  form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  chiefly  from  France 
and  Spain,  though  it  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from 
the  native  crocus  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Saffron 
was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine, 
and  still  enjoys  high  repute  in  Eastern  countries  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment.  See,  further,  Beck- 
mann,  Geschkhte  der  Krjind.  ii,  79  sq. ;  Celsius,  Hierohol. 
ii,  11  sq. ;  Bod.  a  Stapel.  Comment,  in  Theophr.  p.  G03 
sq.;  Ilertodt,  Crocolnr/ia  (Jen.  1670);  Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  496. 

Saga,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  possibly  identi- 
cal with  fAif/a,  is  a  deity  who  at  least  shares  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Laga  in  the  cooling  waters  of  Soquabekr, 
and  participates  in  the  love  of  Odin,  who  pays  her  dai- 
ly visits.  Saga  is  one  of  the  Asins,  whose  songs  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  the  heroes.     See  Norse  Mv- 
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Sagan  ("55,  a  py-crfect'),  the  second  priest  of  the 
.Jews,  who  acted  as  deputy  of  the  high -priest,  often 
officiating  for  him  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  was  sometimes  called  high-priest,  and  was  identical 
with  the  ruler  of  the  Temple.     See  Pkiest. 

Sagaren,  or  Sangaren,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was 
a  famous  king,  belonging  to  the  race  of  Children  of  the 
Sun,  whose  sixty  thousand  sons  were  turned  to  ashes  by 
an  angry  glance  of  the  white  penitent  Kabiler. 

Sagaris,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  Trojan  who 
accompanied  /Eneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Turuus. 

Sagaritis,  in  Phoenician  mythology,  was  a  drj-ad 
who  iiiduced  Atys  to  violate  his  faith  with  Cybele,  to 
punish  which  the  latter  cut  down  the  tree  of  Sagaritis, 
and  thus  caused  her  death. 

Sagatrakawaxeii,  in  Hindil  mythologj-,  w^as  a 
monstrous  giant  wlio  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Brahma, 
when  that  god  was  decapitated  by  the  angrv  Siva, 
and  who  was  provided  with  five  hundred  heads  and  a 
tliousaud  arms. — Yollmer,  WOyterb.  d.  Afyt/iol.  s.  v. 

Sage,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  born  (1652)  in  the  parish  of  Creich,  Fife. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
(M.A.  1672),  and  was  ordained  in  16K1.  He  officiated 
at  (.ilasgow  until  the  Uevolution  in  HWS,  and  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  for  Scotland,  1705.  He  died  in  1711. 
The  following  are  his  principal  works:  The  Fundamen- 
tal Charter  of  I'resbi/teri/  (Loud.  1695,  8vo) ;  The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Ci/prianic  Age  with  regard  to  Episcopal 
y'oicer.etc.  (1G'.»5,  4to;  1717,  8vo);  A  Vindication  of  the 
same  (1701,  4to).  These,  together  with  his  Life,  were 
republished,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  by  the  Spottis- 
woode  Society  (\'A\n.  IHl  1-46).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
A  ulhors,  H.  V. ;  I  )arling,  Cijvh>p.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Sagittarius,  Casi-ak,  historiographer  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
and,  according  to  liis  biographer,  J.  A.  Schmidt,  one  of 
the  most  excellent,  erudite,  and  industrious  men  of  his 
lime,  was  Ijorn  Sept.  23,  1013.  His  father,  a  pastor, 
taught  him  with  care,  and  sent  him.  when  fifteen,  to 
the  gymnasium  at  Liibeck.  At  this  early  age  he 
published   an  essay,  Dc  Ritibus  Vetcrum  Itumanorum 


Nupti(dibus,  and  began  his  annotations  on  Justin. 
Here  also  he  wrote  an  erudite  history  of  the  Passion 
of  Jesus.  After  three  years  at  the  gymnasium,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Helmstiidt,  and  heard  lect- 
ures on  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge — exege- 
sis, church  history,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  politics, 
physics,  history,  geography,  and  anatomy  —  thus  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  the  character  of  j^oli/histor  which 
he  subsequently  bore.  He  also  preached  and  travelled 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  formed  relations  with 
many  learned  men.  He  next  prepared  his  work,  De 
Calceis  et  Nudipedalibus  Veterum.  At  the  age  of  t^ven- 
ty-five  he  became  rector  of  the  school  at  Saalfeld  (1668), 
where  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  an  educator, 
but  also  continued  his  literary  productiveness.  In  1671 
he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Jena.  After  writing 
various  philological  treatises  and  theological  disputa- 
tions— one  of  them  De  Martyrum  Cruciatibus  in  Pri- 
miliva  Ecclesia — he  succeeded  (1674)  to  the  chair  of  J. 
A.  Bose  as  professor  of  history.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  very  learned  work  on  the  history  and  customs 
of  Thuringia.  In  1676  he  visited  the  libraries  of  Ger- 
many and  Copenhagen ;  in  1678  he  issued  his  Compen- 
dium Historue  Saxonicw,  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the- 
ology; in  the  following  years  he  appeared  as  a  polemic, 
defending  Lutheranism  against  the  Jesuit  Schonmann. 
Thereupon  followed  various  works  on  Pietism,  which  he 
boldly  defended,  and  for  which  he  was  bitterly  assailed 
by  the  staid  orthodox  party.  Among  the  best  of  his 
works  in  this  strife  is  his  Christlicher  Nenjahisivunsch 
an  alle  evangelische  Theologos,  die  die  Beforderung  des 
thdtigen  Christenthums  sich  angelegen  seyn  lassen  (Jena, 
1692).  Among  his  later  writings  were  his  Ilistoi-ia 
Vitm  Georgii  Spalatini  (Jena,  1693),  and  an  Introductio 
in  IIisto7-iam  Ecclesiasticam,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish.  He  died  March  9, 1694.  For  a  complete  list  of 
the  works  of  Sagittarius,  see  Joan.  Andr.  Schmidii  Com- 
mentarius  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Caspari  Sagittarii  (Jena, 
1713).   See  Herzog,  Real-EncyU.  xiii,  301-304.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Sagui,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  second  stage  of 
blessedness  in  the  paradise  of  Vishnu.     See  Hinduisji. 

Sahadiitha.     See  Jegar-Saifadutha. 

Sahidic  (or  Thebaic)  Version.  See  Egyptian 
Versions. 

Sahuguet,  Marc  Ren^,  abbe  d'Espagnac,  was  born 
at  Brivcs,  in  1753.  Being  destined  for  the  Church,  he 
received  orders,  and  was  soon  appointed  canon  of  Paris. 
He  gave  himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits,  and  his 
earlier  essays  have  received  just  praise.  In  1782  he  be- 
came advisory  clerk  of  Parliament,  and  soon  developed 
a  great  love  of  riches.  The  agent  and  friend  of  Calonne, 
he  only  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  would  in- 
crease his  wealth.  Among  his  operations  was  a  specu- 
lation in  shares  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
was  so  scandalous  as  to  oblige  the  government  to  can- 
cel the  whole  bargain.  After  the  disgrace  of  Calonne, 
the  abbe  d'Espagnac  was  exiled,  though  he  was  still 
canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  associated  himself  with  the  so-called  Club  of  178^. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Jacobins,  whose 
influence  procured  for  him  the  office  of  purveyor  to  the 
army  of  the  Alps.  He  was  very  soon  denounced  by 
Cambon  and  put  under  sentence  of  arrest  for  engaging 
in  fraudulent  business  transactions,  but  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself.  Having  gained  his  liberty,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  army  of  Dumouricz,  and  by  vari- 
ous means  acquired  an  immense  fortune.  But  at  the 
revolt  of  Dumouriez,  Sahuguet  was  arrested,  and  tried 
as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Paris, 
April  5,  1794.  Of  his  literary  works  there  are  a  few 
remaining  which  show  considerable  ability.  The  most 
nfiticeable  are  L'Eloge  de  Catinat,  who  was  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1775,  and  Peflecrions  sur  I' Abbe 

Siiger  et  sur  son  ISiede  (1780) Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 

Generale,  s.  v.    . 
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Sail  is  the  incorrect  rendering  in  the  passages  Isa. 
xxxiii,  23  ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  of  the  Hebrew  03,  iies,  usu- 
ally a  standard  or  ficif/staff,  and  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion a  flag  of  a  ship.  In  Acts  xxvii,  17  it  stands  vague- 
ly for  ffKEVog  (a  vessel  or  implement  of  any  kind),  which 
there  designates  the  tackling,  or  sailing-apparatus  in 
general  of  a  ship.     See,  also.  Main-sail. 

Sailer,  Joiiann  Michael,  a  Koman  Catholic  bish- 
op of  Katisbon,  the  originator  of  a  tendency  in  German 
Catholicism,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  theologi- 
ans of  the  Church  universal.  His  life  lies  between  Nov. 
17, 1751,  and  May  20, 1832.  He  was  born  near  Schro- 
benhausen,  in  the  bishopricof  Augsburg,  of  upright,  de- 
vout parents.  His  mother  left  upon  his  young  heart 
an  impression  for  which  he  expressed  public  thanks  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  readiness  in  learning  induced 
his  father  to  send  him  in  his  tenth  year  to  school  at 
Munich.  For  tive  or  six  years  he  earned  his  way  as 
attendant  on  a  young  nobleman.  Having  finished  his 
gj'mnasium  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered 
as  novitiate  into  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Landsberg,  and 
passed  three  very  studious  j'ears.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  (1773),  he  went  to  Ingolstadt,  and  pursued 
philosophy  and  theology  until  1777,  when  he  was  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood. 

Up  to  his  sixteenth  year.  Sailer  suffered  under  a  ten- 
der and  often  upbraiding  conscience.  IJut,  finding  a  wise 
spiritual  guide,  he  was  now  led  to  a  clear,  evangelical 
conversion.  At  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  troubled 
with  historical  doubts.  An  aged  missionary  from  In- 
dia helped  him,  happily,  over  these.  Cut  other,  even 
severer,  temptations  beset  him  subsequently.  In  1777 
he  became  repetitor  publiciis  of  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy at  Ingolstadt.  Here  he  formed  intimate  bonds  with 
the  zealous  and  devout  pastor  Fenebcrg,  and  with  Win- 
kelhofer,  the  German  Fenelon.  In  1780  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chair  of  dogmatics.  He  now  began  his 
public  literary  activity,  and  published  notes  to  the 
Imitatio  Chrisli,  also  a  prayer-book,  which  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  and  a  discussion  of  the  province  of 
reason.  From  1784  to  179-1  he  served  as  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  at  the  University  of  Dillingen — a 
very  fruitful  period.  He  planted  evangelical  princi- 
ples in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  students,  who  in 
turn  spread  them  throughout  German  Catholicism.  He 
formed  religious  friendships  with  many  eminent  Prot- 
estants, especially  Lavater,  and  with  all  who  were  ear- 
nesth'  upholding  religion  against  the  inflooding  of  ration- 
alism. This  finally  brought  persecution  upon  Sailer, 
and  in  1794  he  was  abruptly  dismissed  from  his  chair. 
For  a  while  he  shared  the  hospitality  of  Winkelhofer  in 
Munich,  but  then  retired  into  greater  privacy  at  Ebers- 
berg.  The  next  six  years  brought  to  Sailer  great  spir- 
itual temptations.  He  was  brought  into  the  stream  of 
earnest  evangelical  mysticism  which  centred  in  Martin 
Boos;  but  he  was  not  entirely  carried  captive  by  it. 
Partially  convinced  that  he  still  retained  sometliing  of 
the  Pharisee  and  formalist,  yet  unable  to  break  en- 
tirely away  from  Catholic  tradition,  he  finally  sought 
refuge  and  consolation  in  fervent  prayer  and  active  la- 
bor upon  the  souls  of  men.  Not  fully  rising  to  the  sub- 
jective self-assertion  of  Luther,  he  yet  clung  with  his 
whole  heart  to  Christ,  and  followed  the  examples  of 
Fenelon  and  Francis  de  Sales.  His  piety  resembled 
that  of  Charles  \yesley,  while  his  adhesion  to  Catholi- 
cism, though  less  passionate,  was  yet  of  the  same  type  as 
Charles  Wesley's  devotion  to  the  Establishment.  In 
1799,  Sailer  was  again  favored  with  a  chair  in  Ingol- 
stadt. The  next  year  the  university  was  removed  to 
Landshut.  Here  he  labored  with  great  fruitfuhiess  un- 
til 1821.  He  lectured  on  ethics,  pastoral  theology, 
homiletics,  pedagogics,  liturgies,  and  served  as  univer-  | 
sity  preacher.  His  pen  was  also  very  busy.  He  at- 
tracted students  from  everj'  part  of  Germany,  and  re- 
ceived many  tempting  calls  to  other  fields,  one  of  them 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  ;  but  he  declined  them 


all.  Even  yet  he  did  not  entirely  escape  persecution 
and  abuse ;  but  he  bore  it  all  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience, holding  as  his  motto  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Jer.  XXX,  15), "  In  spe  et  silentio  erit  fortitudo  ves- 
tra."  While  Napoleon  accused  him  of  being  a  bigoted 
papist,  the  pope  distrusted  him  and  refused  to  confirm 
him  as  bishop  of  Augsburg.  Accused  of  mysticism  and 
of  fraternization  with  Protestants,  he  published,  in  1820, 
a  detailed  defence  of  all  that  he  had  done  or  taught,  and 
submitted  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  po|)e,  "  Ad- 
lowing  the  example  of  the  great  Fenelon."  This  docu- 
ment did  not  fully  satisfy  Pome,  and  it  was  oidy  after 
considerable  negotiation  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  ob- 
tained papal  consent  to  his  ecclesiastical  proferment. 
In  1821  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Patisbon,  and  in 
1822  vicar-general  and  coadjutor  of  the  aged  bishop  Von 
Wolf;  at  the  same  time  he  was  made  bishop  in pa/'ti- 
bus  of  Gcrmanicopolis.  With  great  conscientiousness 
he  now  entered  upon  the  weighty  duties  of  this  great 
diocese  of  Patisbon.  Everywhere  he  endeavored  to 
look  into  matters  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  correct  all 
abuses  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  held  regular 
meetings  with  all  his  clergy,  and  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  popular  education.  In  1829  he  became  in 
name  what  he  had  long  been  in  reality,  bishop  of  Patis- 
bon. Three  years  later  he  died  at  the  age  of  eightj'- 
one.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  b}' 
J.  Widmer  (Sulzb.  1830-42)  in  forty  volumes.  Among 
them  the  following  deserve  special  mention :  Briefe 
avs  alien  Jahrhunderten  (1800-4):  —  Gitindlehren  der 
Relie/ion  :  —  Moralpkilosophie  :  —  Ei-ziehmitj  fib-  Erzie- 
her: — Die  Weiskeit  avf  der  Gasse : — Pastorallheologie : 
— and  many  sermons  and  addresses.  Though  lacking  in 
profound  speculative  power,  Sailer's  writings  have  yet 
had  a  very  wide  and  very  stimulating  influence.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Herder,  but  he  had  far  more  re- 
spect than  Herder  for  the  objective  fruit  of  ecclesias- 
tical thought.  He  endeavored  in  all  things  to  practice 
the  maxim  In  necessariis  vnitas,  in  diihiis  libertas,  in 
omnibus  ca7ilas.  Of  a  school  of  theology  as  spring- 
ing from  Sailer,  we  cannot  properly  speak.  He  did  not 
leave  a  school,  but  only  a  spiritual  impulse.  He  was  of 
decidedly  irenical  tendency.  Full  of  Christian  love,  his 
ideal  was  a  "  mild  orthodoxy,"  equally  opposed  to  ra- 
tionalism, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  stiff,  arid,  Poman 
orthodoxy,  on  the  other.  Among  the  most  eminent  fol- 
lowers of  Sailer  was  ]Melcliior  Diepenbrock  (1798-1851), 
his  companion  at  Patisbon,  and  subsequently  prince- 
bishop  of  Breslau  and  cardinal-priest.  See  Hagenbach, 
Church  in  the  18//«  and  19//i  Centmies ;  but  especially 
Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  xiii,  305-313.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sailly,  TiiojiAS,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1553,  where  he  died  in  1C23.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  been  already  ordained  priest,  he  went 
to  Pome  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When  hardly 
out  of  his  novitiate,  he  was  sent  by  Gregorj'  XIII  on  an 
embassy  to  the  czar  Ivan.  On  account  of  his  health  he 
was  recalled,  and  became  confessor  to  prince  Alexander 
of  I'arma.  In  1597  he  was  made  superior  of  a  military 
mission,  and  in  IGOG  he  went  to  Pome  as  procurator-gen- 
eral of  the  Belgian  provinces.  In  1G20  he  took  part  as 
missionarj'  in  the  campaign  of  Spinola.  He  was  the 
author  of  works  in  Latin,  Flemish,  and  French  :  Guidon 
et  Pratique  Spirituelle  du  Soldat  Chretien  (1590)  -.—Nar- 
ratio  Itineris  Fr.  de  Mendoza,  A  Imirantii  A  raffonirr,  in 
Legatione  sua  (1598): — Thesaurus  Litanarum  ac  Ora- 
tionum  Sacer  ( 1 598) : — Den  nieiren  Moi-ghemrekh-  ;■  ( 1  (>  1 2) . 
He  also  translated  several  religious  treatises  into  his  na- 
tive language. — Iloefer,  Kouv.  Biorj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Saint,  an  epithet  applied  to  (1)  a  person  eminent 
for  piety  and  virtue:  (2)  a  consecrated  or  sanctified  per- 
son. There  are  two  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  used 
to  express  the  above,  both  of  which  are  rendered  in  our 
translation  by  the  single  expression  Saint.  "l^pH,  chasid 
(like  the  Gr.  ijiioe),  denotes  a  mental  quality;  its  most 
certain  acceptation  being  pious,  just,  godly,  etc.     It  is 
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spoken  of  pious  Hebrews  (Psa.  iv,  3 ;  xxx,  4 ;  xxxi,  23 ; 
xxxvii,  28;  1,  5;  Hi,  9;  Ixxix,  2;  xcvii,  10;  cxvi,  15). 
Ou  the  other  liaiid,  Unp,  kadosh,  and  also  the  Greek 
word  liyioc,  signifies  pure,  clean,  in  reference  to  physi- 
cal purity  and  cleanliness ;  they  are  also  used  of 
moral  purity,  holi/,  halloa-ed,  sacred — applied  to  per- 
sons consecrated  to  the  service  of  God :  the  priests 
(^ICxod.  xxviii,  41 ;  xxix,  1 ;  Lev.  xxi,  G ;  1  Sara,  vii,  1 ; 
1  Pet.  ii,  5) ;  the  first-born  (Exod.  xiii,  2 ;  Luke  ii,  23 ; 
Horn,  xi,  IG);  and  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod.  xix,  10, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  3);  prophets  and  apostles  (Luke  i,  70; 
Acts  iii,  21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21 ;  Eph.  iii,  5) ;  the  jnous  Israel- 
ites, the  saints  (Deut.  xxxiii,  3;  Psa.  xvi,  3;  xxxiv,  9; 
Ixxxix,  5,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  5;  Dan.  vii,  18,  21,  25,  27; 
JIatt.  xxvii,  52) ;  and  the  angels  (Job  v,  1 ;  xv,  15 ; 
Dan.  viii,  13;  Matt.  XXV,  31;  1  Thess.  iii,  13).  The  lat- 
ter Greek  word  is  also  used  of  those  who  are  purified 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  this  is  as- 
sumed of  all  wlio  profess  the  Christian  name,  Christians 
are  called  saints  (Acts  ix,  13,  14,  32,41 ;  xxvi,  10;  Kora. 
i,  7;  viii,  27).  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  for  a  consecrated  prostitute  is  iTir'l|!r',  hede- 
skd/i,  derived  from  iTTp,  kadvs/i,  in  its  signification  of 
separated,  dedicated,  because  such  women  among  idol- 
aters were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temples  of  their 
false  deities,  particularly  those  of  Venus,  and  to  the  an- 
cient priests  of  Bel,  or  Belus.  Of  such  female  devotees, 
instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  day  attached  to 
the  Hindii  temples. 

The  later  Jews  have  their  saints  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  the  word  they  use  is  'Ci^p,  kadosh.  Tlieir 
most  celebrated  saint  is  rabbi  Judah  Ilak-kadush  (rabbi 
Jiidah  the  Holy).  He  lived  about  one  hundred  and 
twent}^  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple, and  was  tlie  author  of  the  Mishna  (or  text)  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  They  have  also  their  devout 
men  (D'^TOn,  chasidim),  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
religious  life  and  to  the  study  of  their  law,  visit  the 
dying,  perform  the  rites  for  the  dead,  etc.  Of  such 
kind  were  the  "  devout  persons"  with  whom  Paul 
disputed  (Acts  xvii,  17).  In  the  New  Test,  the  word 
(iyioc,  as  above,  is  used  throughout  wherever  our  ver- 
sion has  "saint,"  and  with  the  same  signification  as 
in  the  Sept.  —  viz.  separated,  dedicated,  sanctified  by 
consecration— because  the  Christians  were  then  especial- 
ly dedicated  to  God's  service,  in  separation  from  the 
.lews  and  pagans,  as  the  Jews  had  been  before  the  '-holy 
people"  separated  from  the  Gentiles.     See  Holiness, 

After  the  Christian  asra,  the  martyrs  were  considered 
as  dignified  saints  in  the  same  rank  as  the  apostles — i.  e. 
saints  by  profession  and  office,  as  distinguished  from  the 
saints,  or  holy  and  pious  by  character  and  conduct,  such 
as  have  been  eminent  for  religion  and  virtue,  but  not 
canonized.  After  some  time  canonization  was  extended 
also  to  confessors— that  is,  persons  who  during  the  per- 
secutions against  the  Christians  had  made  a  resolute 
avowal  and  defence  of  their  faith,  and  had  suffered  tort- 
ure, banishment,  or  confiscation  in  consequence,  but  not 
actual  martyrdom  (see  the  monographs  cited  by  Yolbe- 
d'iiig, /lulex  Programmatum,  p.  1G9),  For  some  centu- 
ries there  was  no  regular  canonization  in  the  Christian 
('hurch.  By  a  tacit  consent  of  the  clergy  the  names  of 
martyrs,  etc,  were  inserted  as  saints  in  a  kind  of  ecclesi- 
astical register,  called  a  diptych.  It  w.as  not  till  about 
the  9th  century  that  solemn  and  formal  canonization, 
with  its  particular  ceremonies,  began  to  be  regularly 
practiced.  At  present,  in  the  Church  of  I{ome,  the  cer- 
emony of  beatification,  or  being  pronounced  blessed  by 
the  pope,  must  precede  canonization,  and  cannot  take 
place  till  fifty  years  after  death.  Sec  Canonization, 
The  word  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apostles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  the 
Ifomanists  make  its  application  much  more  extensive, 
as,  according  to  them,  all  wlio  are  canonized  are  made 
saints  of  a  high  degree.     Protestants,  in  applying  this 


term  to  the  sacred  writers,  are  very  inconsistent;  for 
though  they  say  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  David,  they 
never  use  St.  Isaiah,  St.  Ilabakkuk,  etc.  The  practice 
has  even  extended  to  naming  churches  after  certain 
saints.     See  Patuon  Saints. 

Concerning  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which  arose  and 
came  out  of  their  graves  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxvii,  50),  it  is  believed  that  they  were  persons 
who  believed  in  him  and  waited  for  him  in  hope,  as  old 
Simeon  had  done  (Luke  ii,  25),  but  who  had  died  before 
his  resurrection,  and  who  were  thus  favored  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  general  resurrection,  and  to  whom  Christ 
alluded  (.John  v,  25),  "The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live;"  and  of  whom  Paul 
speaks,  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  because  his 
resurrection  was  the  signal  for  theirs.  It  appears  that 
these  persons  must  have  been  deceased  during  the  then 
present  generation ;  for  they  went  into  Jerusalem,  and 
appeared  unto  many,  who  could  not  have  recognised 
them  had  they  been  much  longer  dead.  We  may  here 
observe  that  when  the  word  saint  or  saints  (ciyiog,  uyioi) 
is  used  in  the  New  Test,  relative  to  persons  deceased,  it 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  (without 
anj'  distinction  of  office  or  character)  made  perfect.    See 

RliSURRECTION. 

Saint- Amour,  Louis  Gorin  de,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Paris,  Oct.  27, 1G19.  He  was  educated 
at  the  LTniversity  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  its 
rector,  and  in  1G44  was  made  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  profound  learning  and  the  vigor  of  his  argumenta- 
tive powers  sryon  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  facidty.  When  the  Jesuits  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  of  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  Saint-Amour  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful adversaries  of  the  decision.  He  was  one  of  the  doc- 
tors who  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  its  reversal,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  without  having  succeeded.  By  his 
defence  of  Arnauld  he  was  excluded  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  order  of  the 
Council  of  State,  he  was  in  1684  burned  at  the  stake. 
He  published  a  Journal  de  ce  qui  c'est  passe  a  Borne 
touchant  les  cinq  Propositions  depuis  164G  jusqu'en  1653 
(1662).  edited  by  Arnaidd  and  De  Sacy  from  the  notes 
of  Saint-Amour  and  the  abbe  Salaiue, — Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Bioff.  Generale,  s.  v, 

Saint-George,  Arthur,  D,D.,  dean  of  Rosse,  died 
1772,  His  only  published  work  is  The  Archdeacon's 
Examination  of  Candvlates  for  IIoUj  Orders,  etc,  edited 
by  W,AVotton;D,D,(Lond,  1751,  12mo), 

Saint  John,  Knights  Hospitallers  of  (also 
called  Kni;/hts  of  Rhodes,  and  Knir/hts  of  Malta),  a  re- 
ligious and  military  order,  originating  in  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century.  Some  citizens  of  Amalfi,  while  trad- 
ing with  Palestine,  had  (1048)  founded  two  hospitals 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem — one  for  men, 
and  the  other  for  women.  The  hospital  for  men  bore 
the  name  of  St,  John  the  Almoner,  a  native  of  Cyprus 
and  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  sent  aid  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  G14,  after  it  had  been  sacked  by  Chosroes  II, 
The  confraternity  who  did  service  in  the  hospital 
was  under  the  direction  of  Gerard,  They  displayed 
such  heroic  charity  when  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders,  Jid}'  15,  1099,  that  several  knights 
—  among  them  Raymond  du  Puy — joined  them  as 
hospitallers.  The  lordship  of  IMontboire,  in  Brabant, 
was  bestowed  upon  them  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
When  peace  was  restored  to  the  city,  Gerard  and  his 
associates  pledged  themselves  to  labor  forever  in  the 
hospitals  "as  the  servants  of  the  poor  and  of  Christ," 
the  members  of  both  sexes  assuming  as  their  habit  the 
black  robe  of  the  Augustinians,  with  a  white  linen  cross 
of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast.  The  order  received 
the  papal  approbation  from  pope  Paschal  H,  Feb.  15, 
1113.  under  the  appellation  of  "Brothers  Hospitallers 
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of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem."  A  magnificent  church  was 
erected  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  traditional  site 
of  his  parents'  abode.  Gerard  took  the  title  of  (iuar- 
dian  and  Provost  of  the  order,  and  built,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims,  hospitals  in  the  chief  maritime 
towns  of  Western  Europe;  these  afterwards  became  com- 
manderics  of  the  order.  Gerard  died  in  1118,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Raymond  du  Puy,  who  to  their  former 
duty  of  hospitality  and  attendance  upon  the  sick  added 
that  of  knighthood,  in  opposition  to  infidels;  and  this 
soon  became  the  principal  object  of  the  order.  IJay- 
mond  divided  the  order  into  knights,  priests,  and  broth- 
er servants;  and  there  grew  up,  also,  a  numerous  inter- 
mediate class  of' sergeants  (old  ¥r.  serf f/e?its,  serving- 
men),  who  rendered  valuable  service  in  field  and  hospi- 
tal, and  were,  in  course  of  time,  assigned  separate  com- 
manderies.  The  order,  under  its  new  organization,  was 
called  after  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  Eavmond  ex- 
changed the  title  of  guardian  for  that  of  master.  The 
title  of  grand-master  was  first  assumed  by  Hugues  de 
Revel,  1267.  The  constitutions,  based  on  the  Augustin- 
ian  rule,  were  drawn  up  by  Raymond,  and  approved  by 
pope  Calixtus  11,  1120.  The  great  influx  of  members 
caused  the  order  to  be  divided  according  to  national- 
ities, or  "languages"  —  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and  England  —  to 
which  were  added  the  languages  of  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal. The  order  became  famous  by  its  delivering  An- 
tioch  from  the  Moslems,  raising  the  siege  of  Jaffa,  as- 
sisting powerfully  in  the  fall  of  Tyre,  driving  the  ene- 
my from  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  contributing  to 
the  fall  of  Ascalon,  in  1153.  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, bribed  them,  in  11C8,  to  promise  to  violate  a  sol- 
emn treaty  and  engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt. 
The  order  was  nearly  annihilated  in  1187  by  Saladin 
in  the  battle  of  Tiberias.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
it  was  established  at  the  castle  of  Margat  (Markat),  the 
female  branch  of  the  order  retiring  to  Europe.  The 
Kharesmians  nearly  exterminated  the  order  in  1244  at 
the  battle  of  Gaza.  When  the  Saracens  took  Acre  (1291), 
the  hospitallers  removed  to  Limisso,  in  Cyprus,  where 
originated  their  naval  character,  as  their  vessels  con- 
veyed pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  Having  conquered 
Rhodes  in  1309  (or  1310),  they  afterwards  made  it  the 
principal  seat  of  their  order,  and  were  hence  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes.  They  sustained  there  two  sieges, 
the  first,  in  1480,  under  the  grand-master  D'Aubusson, 
proving  disastrous  to  the  besiegers ;  and  the  second, 
under  LTsle-Adam,  in  1522,  ending  (after  a  heroic  de- 
fence of  six  months)  in  the  defeat  of  the  knights  and 
evacuation  of  the  island.  »After  taking  refuge  succes- 
sively in  Candia,  Messina,  and  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  islands  of  Gozo  and 
JIalta  and  the  city  of  Tripoli  by  emperor  Charles  V. 
They  made  Malta  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
world,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  order.  They  re- 
pelled attacks  from  the  Turks  in  1551  and  15G5,  and 
held  the  island  until  June,  1798,  when  it  was  taken  b}' 
Bonaparte,  the  grand -master  Hompesch  having  abdi- 
cated and  been  sent  to  Trieste.  Since  that  event  the 
order  has  existed  only  in  name.  It  was  for  a  time  un- 
der the  protection  of  Paul  I  of  Russia,  whose  reported 
conversion  to  Romanism  led  to  his  being  elected  grand- 
master. The  seat  of  the  order  was  removed  to  Catana 
in  1801,  to  Ferrara  in  1826,  and  to  Rome  in  1834.  See 
Applttons'  New  A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v.     See  Hospitallers. 

Saint -John,  PaTwlett,  D.D.,  rector  of  Yelden, 
Beds,  prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  chaplain  in  ordina- 
ry. He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1706,  and  D.D. 
in  1716,  and  died  1732.  "His  sermons  were  written 
in  a  forcible  yet  simple  style."  Fourteen  of  them,  on 
practical  subjects,  were  published  (Lond.  1737,  8vo). 
See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioy.  s.  v. 

Saint- John,  Theophilus,  D.D.,  a  pseudonym. 
The  real  author  was  the  Rev.  Samiwl  Clapham,  A.ISI. 
His  Sermons  were  of  a  highly  popular  and  useful  char- 


acter, two  volumes  of  which  were  published  (Lond. 
1812,  8vo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  s.  v. 

Saint-Jure,  Jean  Baptiste  de,  an  ascetic  author, 
was  born,  in  1588,  at  Metz.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  was  superior  successively  of  the 
monasteries  at  Amiens,  Aleiujon,  Orleans,  and  Paris.  He 
was  one  of  the  Jesuits  who  went  into  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I ;  but  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  so  unsettled  that  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  30,  1657.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  been  reprinted,  even  at  the  present 
day.  We  mention  De  la  Connaissance  et  de  VAviour  de 
Jesus-Christ  (1634)  -.—Met  hade  pour  Men  moiirir  (XMd)  : 
—i: Homme  Sjnrihiel  (1646)  ■.—IJIdee  d'un  Par/ait  Chre- 
tien, ou  la  Vie  de  M.  de  Renty  (1651)  :—L' Homme  Reli- 
gieux  (1657).— Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Saiut-Maur.    See  Mauk  {St.),  Congregation  of. 

Saint-Pard  (Pierre  Nicholas  a'an  Blotaqie), 
Ahhe  de,  a  Belgian  ascetic  writer,  was  born,  Feb.  9, 1734, 
at  Givet-Saint-Hilaire.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits 
at  Diman,  joined  their  order,  and  was  sent  to  teach  in 
various  colleges.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
society  he  was  at  Yennes,  but  went  to  Paris ;  and,  learn- 
ing of  the  interdict  of  Parliament,  he  changed  his  name 
to  that  oi  Saint-Pard,  \\h\c\\  he  retained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Paris,  Dec.  1, 1824.  During  the  Rev- 
olution he  remained  in  Paris,  and,  though  obliged  to 
conceal  himself,  he  still  exercised  his  ministerial  func- 
tions. Under  the  Directory  he  became  bolder,  and  was 
twice  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  public.  In  1801  he 
became  honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  had  charge 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  de  Haut-Pas,  which  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of  his  writings  we 
have  Retraite  de  dix  Jours  (1773) : — UAme  Chretienne 
formee  sur  les  Maximes  de  VEvanr/He  (1774) : — Exercises 
de  V Amour  du  Penitent  (1799).  He  abridged  and  re-ed- 
ited Le  Livre  des  Elus  (1759),  and  La  Connaissance  de 
Jesus-Christ  (1772). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Saint-Pierre,  Charles  Ireni^e  Castel,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  born  near  Barfleur,  Normandy,  Feb.  18, 
1658.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Caen,  and 
joined  the  priesthood.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1686,  and 
succeeded  Bergeret  in  the  Academy,  1695.  He  became 
chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  Orleans  in  1702,  and  received, 
through  him,  the  abbey  of  Tiron.  He  attended  the 
Congress  of  Utrecht  with  cardinal  Polignac  in  1712. 
In  some  of  his  writings  (Discours  sur  la  Polysynodie) 
he  severely  judged  Louis  XIV,  and  advocated  a  constitu- 
tional government.  For  this  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Academy ;  but  an  association  known  as  the  Cluh  de  V En- 
tresol gave  him  opportunities  to  expound  his  humanita- 
rian schemes.  It  was  closed  seven  j-ears  after  (1731) 
by  cardinal  Fleury.  He  died  April  29, 1743.  Most  of 
his  writings  are  included  in  his  Ourrages  de  Politique 
et  de  Morale  (Rotterdam,  1738-41, 18  vols.). 

Saint -Simon,  Claude  (the  younger),  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  in  1695.  In  1716  he  became  superior 
of  the  abbey  of  Jumieges.  Being  made  bishop  of  No- 
yon,  he  was  afterwards  (in  1733)  transferred  to  Metz:  he 
there  founded  a  seminary  which  bears  his  name,  and  in 
which  he  died,  Feb.  29, 1760. 

Saint-Simon,  Claude  Henri,  Count  of,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  so-called  socialistic  or  communistic 
philosophers  of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Paris 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  April  17, 1760.  Grown 
up  in  the  midst  of  religious  and  social  agitation,  he  en- 
tered the  army  and  was  made  a  captain  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
Bouille  and  Washington,  was  captured  with  the  count 
de  Grasse  in  1782,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  re- 
turned to  France  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcj-.  In 
1785  he  visited  Holland  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
government  to  join  with  France  in  an  expedition  against 
the  English  in  the  East  Indies.  He  then  went  to  Spain 
with  an  eccentric  project  of  uniting  Madrid  by  a  canal 
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with  the  sea.  Failing  in  both  schemes,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and,  liiidin^  the  lievoUition  in  full  blaze,  laid 
aside  his  aristocratic  name,  and  fell  in  with  the  popular 
current.  By  speculating  in  confiscated  property  he 
found  himself,  in  1797,  in  possession  of  1-W:,(J00  francs  in 
specie.  With  this  capital  he  led,  the  next  ten  years,  a 
life  of  travel,  study,  experiment,  and  pleasure,  and,  in 
the  intervals,  brooded  over  a  fanciful  scheme  of  regener- 
ating human  society.  Locating  himself  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  Paris,  he  studied  the  whole  circle  of  physical 
and  social  sciences.  This  was  his  theoretical  education ; 
but  he  wanted  also  an  experimental  education.  In  or- 
der to  this,  he  endeavored  to  realize  in  his  own  per- 
son the  whole  circle  of  human  experiences,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows. He  entereil  society  ;  he  gave  banijuets  and  balls; 
he  gambled,  drank,  and  debauched  himself;  he  courted 
contagious  diseases;  he  tried  to  keep  off  old  age  by 
medicaments  and  paint;  he  set  all  moral  law  aside, 
justifying  it  by  the  maxim  that  the  end  sanctified  the 
means.  It  was  right  for  him,  the  reformer,  to  do  this. 
How  could  he  apply  the  remedy  if  lie  had  not  himself 
felt  the  pain!  He  married  in  1801,  but,  soon  dissatis- 
lied,  he  ])ut  away  his  young  wife  and  sought  out  an- 
other. From  this  state  of  dissipation  and  theorizing 
he  awoke  just  in  time  to  find  that  his  money  was  all 
gone,  and  that  poverty  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 
The  germs  of  Saint -Simon's  system  are  given  in  his 
first  publication,  Lettres  cVuii  Ilahituid  a  Geneve  (1802). 
All  men  of  thought  were  to  form  the  spiritual  order,  all 
men  of  action  the  temporal  order  —  an  adaptation  to 
modern  society  of  the  mediaeval  distinction  of  the  Kom- 
ish  Church.  This  work  was  followed  in  1807  by  his 
Introduction  aux  Truvaux  Scientijiques  du  Vdieine  Sie- 
cle  (Paris,  1807,  2  vols.).  The  novelty  of  these  views 
attracted  to  Saint- Simon  a  circle  of  admiring  youth, 
among  whom  were  Olinde  Rodrigues,  Augustin  Thier- 
ry, and  Auguste  Comte.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
organized  Saint-Simonism.  In  co-operation  with  these 
disciples,  he  now  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  Pros- 
pectus d'une  Xouvelle  Eiicyclopedie  (1810) : — De  la  Rior- 
rjanisation  de  la  Soclele  Europeenne  (1814)  : — U Indus- 
trie (1817):  —  VOrganisateur  (1819):  —  Sjsteme  Indus- 
trial {1821-22):  — Catec/dsme  drs  Induslriels  (1823): 
—  Opirdons  Lilteraires,  Philosophiques  et  Industrielles 
(1825).  But  these  ambitious  works  did  not  produce 
the  revolution  in  society  which  Saint-Simon  looked  for. 
They  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  or  were  left  unread. 
The  pretended  saviour  of  mankind  was  oppressed  with 
poverty  and  discouragement.  Reaching  the  lowest 
depths  in  March,  1823,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
suicide,  but  succeeded  only  in  blowing  out  one  of  his  eyes. 
Recovering  from  his  wounds  and  despondency,  he  now 
summoned  up  his  last  jjowers  in  an  endeavor  to  give 
the  world  a  new  religion.  The  result  was  his  Nouceau 
Christ iuni.ime  (Paris,  1825).  In  this  he  used  many 
thoughts  from  the  Bible.  God  is  the  infinite,  universal 
being;  he  is  the  all;  everything  is  in  him  and  by  him  ; 
his  central  essence  is  love  ;  he  reveals  himself  as  reason, 
understanding,  wisdom,  strength,  beauty.  Man  is  his 
highest  revelation.  ]Man's  ideal  essence  is  also  love. 
The  ideal  condition  of  humanity  is  not  the  cnslavino- 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  but  the  improvement  of  each 
by  the  other,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  By  this  process  all  evil  is  to  be  overcome 
and  all  bliss  to  be  attained;  men  are  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  wisdom ;  all  are  to  lat>or  for  the 
happiness  of  all.  But  the  (lod  of  Saint-Simon  was  a 
vague  abstraction;  the  system  was  simply  materialism 
with  a  slight  tincture  of^  naturalistic  paiitiieism.  Ma- 
terial well-being  was  the  ideal  paradise;  Saint-Simon- 
ism was  liedonism;  Christianity  was  but  a  transient 
form  of  man's  endeavor  to  find  happiness.  Catholicism 
did  a  gootl  work  in  its  day.  so  also  did  Protestantism; 
but  Saiiit-Sinionism  was  now  to  supersede  all  i)revious 
systems.  The  new  iura  was  to  be  lirought  aljout  by  two 
principles  —  an  end  and  a  means.  The  end  was,  the 
most  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and  moral, 


of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and 
poor.  The  means  was,  to  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacitj",  and  to  each  capacity  a  reward 
according  to  its  works.  The  result  aimed  at  was  a  sort 
of  democratic  epicureanism.  It  was  an  outbirtli  of  a 
one-sided  brooding  over  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  noble  and  peasant,  priest  and  devotee.  It 
sprang  of  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  a  vaguely  compre- 
hended good;  it  was  devoid  of  high  ethical  thoughts; 
it  had  no  just  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  histo- 
ry :  hence  it  was  of  a  highly  artificial  and  sentimental 
character,  and  its  speedy  collapse  was  a  matter  of  log- 
ical necessity.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  Saint-Simon  died 
(May  19,  1825),  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  first  disciples 
had  occasion  to  come  into  contact  with  the  practical 
facts  of  society,  the  sj'Stem  as  a  whole  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Dissensions  arose.  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Le- 
roux,  Bazard,  Comte,  each  interpreted  the  master  for 
himself,  and  each  went  his  own  way.  The  last  rem- 
nant of  organized  Saint-Simonism  was  dispersed  by  de- 
cree of  a  civil  court  in  August,  1832.  After  this  date 
most  of  the  members  returned  to  the  ranks  of  ordinary 
life,  and  the  system  became  simply  a  matter  of  social 
history.  See  Carove,  Der  Saini-Simonismus  (Leipzig, 
1831);  Ycit,  Saint-Simon  (ibid.  1834);  Matter,  in  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  (1832) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xiii,  317-320; 
EnojcL  Brit.  (8th  ed.),  vol.  xix.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Saint-'V7orship.     See  Invocation  of  Saints. 

Sainte-Aulaire,  Martial  Louis  de  Beaipoil 
i>E,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  1720,  and  in  1759  he 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Poitiers,  and  made  deputy 
to  the  state  assembly  of  1789.  He  was  adverse  to  all 
innovations,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  obliging  ecclesiastics  to  take  the  civil 
oath.  In  1791  he  went  to  England  and  afterwards  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1798.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Sainte-Beiive,  Jacques  de,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  at  Paris,  April  20, 1613.  He  received  his  de- 
gree in  1C38  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  became  royal  professor 
of  theology  in  that  institution,  Avhere  his  learning  gained 
for  him  so  wide  a  reputation  that  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  ready  casuists  of  his  time.  His  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  the  censure  passed  upon  two  propositions 
of  Arnauld  caused  him  to  lose  bis  professorship  in  1G5G. 
He  Avas  also  deprived  of  his  authority  as  preacher;  but 
as  he  afterwards  showed  more  submission  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  by  signing  tlic  new  formula  prescribed 
Feb.  15,  1GG5,  by  Alexander  A"II,  he  was  chosen  theo- 
logian of  the  French  clergy.  This  position  brought 
him  a  pension,  and  also  obliged  him  to  write  a  Theoloffie 
Morale  for  the  assembly  at  Mantes.  Sainte-Beuve 
lived  in  Paris  in  retirement,  but  was  sought  for  consul- 
tation by  all  the  dignitaries  of  his  time.  It  was  said 
that  he  not  only  ruled  all  of  one  city,  but  a  whole  king- 
dom. He  died  Dec.  15, 1G77.  His  writings,  are  De  Con- 
ftrmatione  (1G86)  :  —  De  Extrtma  Unciione  (1G8G) :  — 
Decisions  de  Cas  de  Conscience  (1C8G).  Tliese  works 
were  edited  after  his  death  by  his  brother  Jerome. — 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biorj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Saiiite-Maithe,  Claude  dk,  a  French  ascetic 
author,  was  born  at  Paris,  June  8,  1G20.  He  entered 
the  priesthood  in  early  life,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  soli- 
tude. After  being  for  some  years  cure  of  Moiideville, 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  he  entered  the  order  of  Port- 
Royal  dcs  Champs.  Twice  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  persecution,  and  finally,  in  1G79,  went  to  live 
at  his  chAtean  at  Courbeville,  where  he  died  Oct.  11, 
1G90.  His  writings  are.  Defense  des  Religeuses  de  Port- 
Royal  et  de  leur  Directeurs  (16G7): — Traites  de  Piete 
(1702)  -.—Lettres  de  Piete  et  de  Morale  (1709).  He 
wrote  ]iart  of  the  Morale  Pratiqne  des  Jesuites,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
by  INIons.  Besides  these,  he  left  many  petty  works, 
sermons,  and  letters. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biorj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sainte-Valier,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Lacroix  de, 
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a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Grenoble,  Nov.  14, 1G53. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Louis  XIV,  and  in  1G84  was 
appointed  vicar -general  of  Quebec  by  bishop  Laval. 
He  arriv^ed  in  Canada  Jul3r  30,  1085,  returned  to  France 
Nov.  1087  ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  (Quebec,  Jan.  25, 
1088,  and  went  back  to  Canada  in  Aui^ust  of  the  same 
year;  founded  the  general  hospital  at  (Quebec,  was  cap- 
tured bj'  the  English  at  sea  wliile  returning  from  a  visit 
to  France,  Juh',  1704,  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  1709. 
He  died  at  Quebec,  Dec.  20, 1727.  He  was  the  author 
of  Etat  Present  de  VEylise  el  de  la  Colonit  Frangaise 
dans  la  Nouvelle  France  (1088). 

Saints.     See  S.vtvT. 

Saints,  Invouatiox  ok.  See  Invocation  of 
Saints. 

Saints'  Days.     See  Calendar;  Feasts. 

Saints'  Relics.     Sec  Kelics. 

Sai'r.     See  Satyk. 

Saitis,  in  Greek  mj'thology,  is  a  surname  oi Minerva^ 
under  which  she  possessed  a  temple  on  the  mountain 
Pontinus,  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis.  This  Saitic  worship 
was  doubtless  derived  from  Sais,  in  Egypt,  where  the 
goddess  Neith  was  adored,  the  latter  service  being  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Minerva  by  the  Greeks. 

Saitons,  in  Prussian  mythologj',  were  persons  who 
inflicted  wounds  on  themselves,  and  spilled  their  blood 
in  the  sacred  groves,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the 
gods  for  the  sins  of  other  people. 

Saivas,  the  general  name  given  to  those  among  the 
Hindus  who  worship  Siva  the  Destroyer,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Trimurti.  The  only  form  inider  which 
this  deity  is  worshipped  is  that  of  the  Linga,  which 
they  adore  either  in  temples,  in  their  houses,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  sacred  stream.  "  The  worship  of  Siva  seems 
to  have  been,  from  a  remote  period,  rather  tliat  of  the 
learned  and  speculative  classes  than  that  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  a  renowned  work  called  the  Sunkara- 
difj-vijciija,  or  the  victor}'  of  Sankara  over  the  world, 
composed  by  Anandagiri,  one  of  the  disciples  of  San- 
kara, several  subdivisions  of  the  Saivas  are  named — viz. 
the  Saivas,  properly  so  called,  who  wore  the  impression 
of  the  Linga  on  both  arms ;  tlie  Raudras,  who  had  a 
trident  stamped  on  the  forehead  ;  the  Uf/ras,  who  had 
the  drum  of  Siva  on  their  arms ;  the  Bliuktas,  with  an 
impression  of  tlie  Linga  on  their  foreheads;  tlie  Jan- 
gamas,  who  carried  a  figure  of  the  Linga  on  their  heads ; 
and  the  Pasupafas,  who  imprinted  the  same  symbol  on 
the  forehead,  breast,  navel,  and  arras.  The  present  di- 
visions of  the  Saivas,  however,  are  the  following  :  the 
Dandius  and  Dasnami-Dandins;  the  Yogins;  the  J  n- 
gamas ;  the  Paramahansas ;  the  Aghorins ;  the  Urdha- 
bahus;  the  Akasmukhins  and  Nakhins;  the  Gudaras; 
the  Rukliaras,  Sukharas,  and  Ukharas ;  tlie  Karalingins ; 
the  Bramacharins ;  and  the  Nagas."  Each  division  is 
characterized  by  some  peculiarities  of  dress,  self-torture, 
tenets,  etc.  (see  Wilson,  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus 
[Lond.  1802],  i,  188  sq.). — Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Saivo  Oiniak,  in  Lapp  mythology,  was  a  moun- 
tain deity  worshipped  under  the  symbols  of  peculiarly 
shaped  stones  or  mountains. 

Sajotkatta,  a  term  given  by  the  North  American 
Indians  to  those  persons  who  enjoy  the  special  favor  of 
their  patron  spirits,  and  are  through  such  aid  enabled  to 
discover  things  that  are  hidden,  to  foretell  future  events, 
to  bewitch  other  persons,  to  perform  extended  journeys 
in  the  soul  while  absent  from  the  body,  etc. — in  short, 
the  most  cunning  impostors  in  the  tribes.  The  Iroquois 
equivalent  for  this  title  is  Afjottsinnachs,  i.  c.  seers. — 
Vollmcr,  Worterh.  der  Mijthol.  s.  v. 

Sakar,  in  IMohammedan  writers,  is  one  of  the  seven 
hells,  which  serves  as  the  ])lace  in  which  Parsees  are 
punished  for  being  what  they  are. 

Sakhi  Bhavas,  a  Hindil  sect  who  worship 
Radha  as  the  personilicatiou  of  the  Sukti  or  Krishna. 


They  assume  tlie  female  garb,  and  adopt  not  only  the 
dress  and  ornaments,  but  the  manners  and  occui)ations 
of  women.  The  sect  are  held  in  little  estimation,  and  are 
very  few  in  number.  They  occasionally  lead  a  mendi- 
cant life,  but  are  rarelj'  met  with.  It  is  said  that  the 
only  place  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  number  is 
Jay  pur.  There  are  a  few  at  Benares,  and  a  few  scatter- 
ed throughout  several  parts  of  Bengal. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  tlie  World,  s.  V. 

Sakhtar  is  the  Parsee  name  for  the  heaven  which 
encloses  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  which  is  im- 
movable and  inhabited  by  Ormuzd  alone. 

Sakia,  in  Arabian  mythology,  is  a  Mohammedan 
name  for  the  god  of  a  primeval  race  of  giants  and  daa- 
mons  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petra?a,  and  who  drew  down 
rain  to  the  earth. 

Sakin,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
thirty-seven  rivers  of  hell. 

SakkutO,  AniiAHAM  ben-Samuel,  a  learned  Jew- 
ish writer,  was  born  at  Salamanca  about  A.D.  1450.  He 
was  a  celebrated  astronomer,  mathematician,  historian, 
and  lexicographer,  and  his  distinguished  talents  secured 
for  him  tlie  professional  chair  of  astronomy  at  Saragossa. 
When  he  had  to  quit  Spain,  in  1492,  he  repaired  to  Por- 
tugal, where  king  Emmanuel  appointed  him  clironog- 
rapher  and  astronomer  royal.  On  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews  from  Portugal,  lie  retired  to  Tunis.  It  was 
here  that  he  completed,  in  1504,  the  famous  chronicle  en- 
titled 'pOn^^  TSO  {The  Book  of  Genealogies),  which 
comprises  a  chronological  historj-  of  the  Jews  from  the 
creation  to  A.M.  5200=  A.D.  1500.  In  this  elaborate 
work  Sakkuto  gives  an  account  of  the  oral  law  as  trans- 
mitted from  Moses  through  the  elders,  prophets,  sages, 
etc.;  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  in  chronological  or- 
der; the  Babylonian  colleges  at  Sora  and  Pumbadita; 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Temple ;  the  different  sects  of  that  period — viz.  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducecs,Essenes,  and Nazaritcs;  the  princes 
of  the  captivity,  and  the  rectors  of  the  colleges  after  the 
close  of  the  Talmud;  and  the  period  down  to  the  end  of 
the  15th  centurv.  Sakkuto's  work,  which  is  an  ency- 
clopedia of  Jewisli  literature,  was  first  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1500):  then,  with  many  additions  and 
glosses,  at  Cracow  (1581),  Amsterdam  (1717),  Konigs- 
berg  (1857),  and  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  many  corrections,  additions,  etc.,  by  Filipowski 
(Lond.  1857).  Sakkuto  also  wrote  a  Rabbinic  Aramaic 
lexicon  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Midrashim,  and 
Talmud,  entitled  "lll'f^  "^SOb  n^2&"":n  (i.e.  Supple- 
ments to  the  Book  A  7-uch},  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Geiger  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  D.  M,  G.  xii,  144  sq. 
(Leips.  1858) :— dssb  ninri  {Sweet  to  the  Soul),  on  the 
future  state,  the  separation  of  spirit  from  bodj',  etc.  (Con- 
stantinople, 1510).  See  Fiirst,  Bill.  .hid.  iii,  200  sq.; 
Rossi,  IJizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  334;  Stein- 
schneider,  Cat(dogus  Librorum  Ilebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  p.  700 
sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Liiido,  Hist,  of  the  Jeics,  p.  207 ; 
Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  452;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, p.  284 ;  Etheridge,  Inti-od.  to  Hebr.  Literature,  p.  451 
sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  ,/uden,  ix,  18  sq.,  418, 458, 474 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  n.  s.  Secten,  iii,  113.      (B.  P.) 

Saktas,  the  worshippers  of  the  Sakti  (q.  v.),  the 
female  ]irinciple,  or  the  divine  nature  in  action,  which 
is  personified  under  different  forms,  according  as  the 
worshippers  incline  towards  the  adoration  of  Vishnu 
or  Siva  —  Saraswati  being  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Brah- 
ma; Lakshmi  the  .Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Vishnu;  and  Devi 
or  Durga  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Siva.  Since  Siva  is  tlie 
type  of  destruction,  his  energy,  or  wife,  becomes  still 
rnore  the  type  of  all  that  is  terrific.  As  a  conse- 
quence, her  worship  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
she  can  be  propitiated  only  by  practices  which  involve 
the  destruction  of  life,  and  in  which  she  herself  delights. 
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Such  a  worsliip  leads  to  brulalism  and  licentiousness, 
and  it  became  the  worst  of  all  forms  which  the  various 
aberratii>ns  of  the  Hindu  mind  assumed.  Appealing  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  mind,  it  has  its  profess- 
ors chieflv  among  the  lowest  classes.  Tlie  works  from 
which  the  tenets  and  rites  of  this  religion  are  derived 
are  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Tantras ;  but  as  in 
some  of  these  works  the  ritual  enjoined  does  not  com- 
prehend all  tlie  impure  practices  which  are  recommend- 
ed in  others,  the  sect  became  divided  into  two  leading 
branches — the  Lakshinacharins  and  Vnmachaiins,  or 
the  followers  of  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  ritual. 
The  Dakshinacharins  are  the  more  respectable  of  the 
two,  although  they  indulge  in  practices  contrary  to  the 
Vedic  ritual.  The  Yamacharins  adopt  a  ritual  of  the 
grossest  impurities.  Their  object  is,  by  reverencing 
Devi,  who  is  one  with  Siva,  to  obtain  supernatural 
powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified  after  death  with 
Siva  and  his  consort.  The  worship  of  Sakti  requires 
the  presence  of  a  female  as  the  living  representative  and 
type  of  the  goddess,  and  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a  mixed 
society — the  men  representing  Bhairava  (or  Siva  as  the 
Territic),  and  the  women  Bhairavi  (or  Sakti  as  the  Ter- 
ritic).  The  ceremony  generally  terminated  with  the 
most  scandalous  orgies  among  the  votaries.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the 
Brahminical  caste.  All  classes  are,  however,  admissible 
and  equal  at  these  ceremonies.  The  particular  insignia 
of  ihe  Saktas  are  a  semicircular  line  or  lines  on  the  fore- 
head of  red  Sanders  or  vermilion,  or  a  red  streak  up  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  with  a  circular  spot  of  red  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  The\'  use  a  rosary  made  of  the  seeds 
of  the  el  ocarpus  or  of  coral  beads,  but  of  no  greater 
length  than  may  be  concealed  in  the  hand.  In  Avor- 
shippiiig  they  wear  a  piece  of  red  silk  round  the  loins 
and  decorate  themselves  with  garlands  of  crimson  flow- 
ers. Two  other  sects  are  likewise  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Saktas,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
still  in  existence.  See  Wilson,  Sketch  of  Reliyioiis  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,  i,  240  sq. — Chcuiibers's  Encijclop.  s.  v. 

Sakti,  the  active  volition  or  omnipotent  energy  of 
any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hindu  Trimurti.  It 
ma}'  exist  separately  from  the  essence  of  Deity,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  is  conceived  to  be  invested  with  a  species 
of  personality,  and  to  be  capable  of  exerting  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  When  viewed  as  the  cause  of  phe- 
nomena, or  sensible  appearances,  it  is  called  Maya 
(q.  v.).  The  Sakti  is  worshipped  by  many  Hindus,  be- 
ing personated  by  a  naked  female,  to  whom  meat  and 
wine  are  offered. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sakti  Sodhaiia,  a  religious  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Salli,  or  personilied  energy  of  Deity 
among  the  Hindus.  The  object  of  worship  in  this  case 
should  be  a  dancing-girl,  a  harlot,  a  washerwoman,  or 
barber's  wife,  a  female  of  the  Brahminical  or  Sudra 
tribe,  a  flower-girl,  or  a  milkmaid.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  at  midnight  with  a  part}'  of  eight,  nine,  or 
eleven  couples.  Appropriate  mantras  arc  to  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  person  selected  for  the 
Sakti,  who  is  then  to  be  worshipped  according  to  the 
prescribed  form.  She  is  placed  disrobed,  but  richly  or- 
namented, on  the  left  of  a  circle  described  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  various  mantras  and  gesticulations,  and  is  to 
be  rendered  pure  by  the  repetition  of  different  formulas. 
Being  finally  sprinkled  over  with  wine,  the  act  being 
sanctified  by  tiie  peculiar  mantra,  tlie  Sakti  is  now  puri- 
fied; but  if  not  previously  initiated,  she  is  further  to  be 
made  an  adept  by  the  communication  of  the  radical  man- 
tra whispered  thrice  in  her  car,  when  the  object  of  the  cer- 
emony is  complete. — (Jardner,  Faiths  (fthe  World,  s.  v. 

Sakuntala,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  female  char- 
acters of  Ilindfi  mythology.  She  is  mentioned  as  a 
water-nymph  in  the  Yajiirveda,  is  the  subject  of  a 
beautiftd  episode  of  the  Mahahharata,  and  is  spoken  of 
in  the  I'lirunas,  Her  name  has  liecome  specially  fa- 
miliar in  Europe  through  the  celebrated  drama  of  Kuli- 


ddsa,  which,  introduced  to  us  by  Sir  William  Jones  in 
1780,  became  the  starting-point  of  Sanscrit  philology  in 
Europe. — Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Sakyamuni,  or  Saint  Sakya,  a  name  of  Buddha 
(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Sa'la  (SaXa),  the  Greek  form  (Luke  iii,  35)  of  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Salah  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Eber 
(Gen.  X,  24). 

Salaam.     See  Salltation. 

Salacia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  of  the 
salt  waters,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and  mother  of  Triton. 

Saladin,  the  name  given  by  Western  writers  to  Sa- 
lah KD-DiN  Yl'SSef  ibn-Ayub,  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty  in  those 
countries.  As  the  great  Moslem  hero  of  the  third  crusade, 
and  the  beau-ideal  of  Moslem  chivalry,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  presented  to  us  by  the  his- 
tory of  that  period.  He  belonged  to  the  Kurdish  tribe 
of  Kavad,  and  was  born  at  Tekrit  (a  town  on  the  Ti- 
gris, of  which  his  father,  Ayub,  was  kulwal,  or  governor, 
under  the  Seljuks)  in  1137.  Following  the  example  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  he  entered  the  service  of  Nourcd- 
din  (q.  v.),  prince  of  Syria,  and  accompanied  his  uncle 
in  his  various  expeditions  to  Egypt  in  command  of 
Noureddin's  army.  Saladin  was  at  this  time  much  ad- 
dicted to  wine  and  gambling,  and  it  was  not  till,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment  of  the  Syrian  army,  he  was 
beleaguered  in  Alexandria  by  the  combined  Christians 
of  Palestine  and  the  Egyptians,  that  he  gave  indications 
of  possessing  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  great  captain. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Shirkoh,  Saladin  became 
grand-vizier  of  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  received  the  title 
of  El-me/ek  (l-7iasr,"  the  Victorious  Prince.''  But  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  alarmed  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  Syrian  emir  to  supreme  power  in  Egypt,  made 
a  combined  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  new  vizier. 
Saladin  foiled  them  at  Damietta,  and  transferred  the 
C()ntest  to  Palestine,  taking  several  fortresses,  and  de- 
feating his  assailants  near  Gaza;  but  about  the  same 
time  his  new-born  power  was  exposed  to  a  still  more 
ft)rmidable  danger  from  his  master,  Noureddin,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  able  young 
lieutenant  required  all  the  skill  and  wariness  at  Saladiu's 
command  to  allay.  On  Noureddin's  death,  in  1174,  Sal- 
adin began  a  struggle  with  his  successor,  which  ended 
in  his  establishing  himself  as  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  a  title  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  The  next  ten  years  were  occupied  in  petty 
wars  with  the  Christians,  and  in  the  arrangement  and 
consolidation  of  his  now  extensive  dominion.  The 
plundering  by  the  Christians  of  a  rich  pilgrim  caravan 
on  its  w'ay  to  Mecca,  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  with 
Saladin,  brought  down  upon  them  the  latter's  vengeance. 
Their  army  suffered  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Tiberias  (July 
4, 1 187).  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  two  grand-masters, 
and  many  other  warriors  of  high  rank  were  taken  cap- 
tive; Jerusalem  was  stormed  (Oct.  2),  and  almost  every 
other  fortified  place  in  Palestine  was  taken.  The  news 
of  this  great  success  of  the  infidels  being  brought  to 
Western  Europe,  aroLised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  its  highest  pitch,  and  a  powerful  army  of  cru- 
saders, headed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
speedily  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  strife. 
They  captured  Acre  in  1191,  and  Kichard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  at  the  head  of  that  portion  of  the  crusading  army 
which  adhered  to  him,  continued  the  war  with  success, 
twice  defeated  Saladin,  took  C;esarca  and  Jaffa,  and 
finally  obtained  a  treaty  for  three  years  (Aug.  1192), 
by  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded  to 
the  Christians.  In  the  following  year,  Saladin  died  at 
Damascus  of  a  disease  under  which  he  had  long  suffer- 
ed. Saladin  was  not  a  mere  soldier;  his  wise  adminis- 
tration left  behind  it  traces  which  endured  for  centuries; 
and  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  sinulry  canals,  dikes,  and 
roads  are  existing  evidences  of  his  careful  attention  to 
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the  wants  of  his  subjects.  In  him  the  warrior  instinct 
of  the  Kurd  was  united  to  a  higli  intelligence  ;  and  even 
his  opponents  frankly  attribute  to  him  the  noblest  qual- 
ities of  mediajval  chivalr}^,  invincible  courage,  inviolable 
tidelity  to  treaties,  greatness  of  soul,  piety,  justice,  and 
moderation. — Chambers  s  Eiicyclop.  s.  v. 

Salagramma,  in  Hindil  mythology,  was  a  stone 
into  which  Vishnu  was  transformed  by  the  curse  of  a 
virtuous  woman  after  he  had  violated  her  chastity  in 
the  guise  of  her  husband. 

Sa'lah  (Heb.  She'lach,  tX^'ii,  something  sent  forth, 
as  a.  javelin  or  a  sprout ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  2o\a,  but 
'S.aXa  in  1  Chron.  i,  24;  A.V.  '•Shelah"  in  1  Chron.  i, 
18,  24),  the  only  named  son  of  the  patriarch  Arphaxad, 
and  the  father  of  Eber  (Gen.  x,  24;  xi,  12,  13,  14,  15;  1 
Chron.  i,  18, 24),  B.C.  cir.  2478.  See  Sala.  "  The  name 
is  significant  oi extension,  the  cognate  verb  (nVj)  being 
applied  to  the  spreading-ont  of  the  roots  and  branches 
of  trees  (Jer.  xvii,  8;  Ezek.  xvii,  G).  It  thus  seems  to 
imply  the  historical  fact  of  the  gradual  extension  of  a 
branch  of  the  Shemitic  race  from  its  original  seat  in 
Northern  Assyria  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place 
with  a  similar  name  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  writers  (Knobel,  in  Gen.  xi) ;  but  we  can  hard- 
Ij'  assume  its  identity  with  the  Salah  of  the  Bible.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  i,  354)  and  Yon  Bohlen  {fntiod.  to  Gen.  ii,  205) 
regard  the  name  as  purely  fictitious,  the  former  explain- 
ing it  as  a  so)i  or  offspring,  the  latter  as  the  father  of  a 
race.  That  the  name  is  significant  does  not  prove  it 
fictitious,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  writers  are 
unwarranted"  (Smith). 

Salai,  or  Salaino,  Akdhea,  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  about  1500,  but  the  time  of  his  deatli  is  not 
known.  From  an  humble  position  in  the  studio  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  finally  became  the  favorite  pupil 
of  his  master,  and  his  pictures  show  the  same  softness 
which  characterizes  those  of  the  great  artist.  In  Milan 
may  be  seen  his  HoU/  Famili/  and  St.  John  in  the  Desert, 
and  at  Paris  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  besides  many 
others  scattered  through  Europe. — Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generule,  s.  v. 

Salamander,  a  kind  of  imaginary  beings  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  physico-philosophical  systems  of  the 
Cabalists  than  to  the  mythology  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple. They  were  supposed  to  inhabit  fire  as  their  proper 
element,  as  the  Undines  made  their  home  in  water ;  and 
this  idea  probabh^  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  am- 
phibious, lizard-like  reptiles  of  the  species  which  are 
dotted  with  black,  yellow,  or  red  spots  are  likewise  able 
to  resist  the  destructive  power  of  fire. 

Salaminius,  in  (Sreek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Jupiter,  derived  from  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  to  him  by  Teucer. 

Salamis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Asopus,  whose  name  was  transferred  to 
the  island  of  Salamis,  and  who  became  by  Neptune  the 
mother  of  Cychreus. 

Sal'amis  (^dXafiic,  perhaps  from  u\q,  salt,  as  be- 
ing on  the  sea),  a  city  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas on  the  first  missionary  journey  after  leaving  the 
mainland  at  Seleucia.  See  Paul.  Two  reasons  why 
they  took  this  course  obviously  suggest  themselves,  viz. 
the  fact  that  Cyprus  (and  probably  Salamis)  was  the 
native  place  of  Barnabas,  and  the  geographical  proxim- 
it}"^  of  this  end  of  the  island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further 
reason  is  indicated  by  a  circumstance  in  the  narrative 
(Acts  xiii,  5).  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek  cities 
visited  by  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synagogues" 
in  the  plural.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  This  is  in  harmony  with  what  we 
read  elsewhere.  To  say  nothing  of  possiljle  mercantile 
relations  in  very  early  times  (see  Cihttim),  Jewish 
residents  in  the  island  arc  mentioned  during  the  period 


when  the  Seleucidaj  reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Mace,  xv, 
23).  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Cyprian  copper- 
mines  were  farmed  to  Herod  the  Great  (Joscphus,  Ant. 
xvi,  4,  5),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  He- 
brew families:  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  from  Philo  (J^egat.  ad  Caiam)  at  the  very 
time  of  Paul's  journey.  Again,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tu- 
mults here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the 
course  of  which  "the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis 
became  a  desert"  (Jlilman,  Ilist.  of  the  Jews,  iii.  111, 
112).  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Cypriots.  He  overcame  the  Jews,  and  expelled 
them  from  the  island,  forbidding  any  of  that  nation  to 
approach  its  coasts;  and  so  strictly  was  this  carried 
out  that  if  a  Jew  were  ever  cast  by  shipwreck  on  the 
island,  he  was  put  to  death.  We  may  well  believe  that 
from  the  Jews  of  Salamis  came  some  of  those  early 
Cypriot  Christians  who  are  so  prominently  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  first  spreading  of  the  Gospel  be- 
yond Palestine  (Acts  xi,  19,  20)  even  before  the  first 
missionary  expedition.  Mnason  (xxi,  16)  might  be 
one  of  them.  Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here. 
He  was  at  Salamis  with  Paul  and  his  own  kinsman 
Barnabas;  and  again  he  was  there  with  the  same  kins- 
man after  the  misunderstanding  with  Paul  and  the  sep- 
aration (xv,  39).     See  BIakk. 


Coin  of  Salamis  with  the  head  of  Ptolemy  V. 


Salamis  was  not  far  from  the  modern  Famagosta. 
Legend  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  /Eacid  Teucer.  Af- 
ter various  fortunes  in  the  connections  of  the  Greek 
states,  it  finally  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies. 
It  was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the 
north  o^  a  river  called  the  Pedianis,  on  low  ground, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  plain  (anciently 
called  Salaminia)  running  up  into  the  interior  towards 
the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital  of  Cyprus, 
stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard  to  Salamis  that  its 
harbor  is  spoken  of  bj^  Greek  writers  as  very  good ;  and 
that  one  of  the  ancient  tables  lays  down  a  road  between 
this  city  and  Paphos  (q.  v.),  the  next  place  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  visited  on  their  journey.  Salamis  again 
has  rather  an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian 
history.  Constantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it  and 
called  it  Constantia,  and,  while  it  had  this  name,  Epi- 
phanius  was  one  of  its  bishops.  In  the  reign  of  llera- 
clius  the  new  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
See  Cyprus. 

Very  little  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  standing;  but 
on  the  outside  of  the  city  recent  travellers  have  seen 
the  remains  of  a  building  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  also  a  stone  church  and 
portions  of  an  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  the  city  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Of  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  and  described  Salamis^  we 
must  particularly  mention  Pococke  {Descr.of  the  East, 
ii,  214)  and  liass  {Riisen  narh  Kos,  Ilalikarnassos,  Rho- 
dos,  und  Ct/pern,  p.  118-125).  Tiiesc  travellers  notice, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis,  a  village  named  *S7. 
Ser(jius,  wliich  is  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Sorgius 
Paiihis,  and  a  large  Byzantine  church  bearing  the  name 
of  St.  Barnabas,  and  associated  with  a  legend  concern- 
ing the  discovery  of  his  relics.  The  legend  will  be 
found  in  Cedrenus  (i,  G18,  cd.  Bonn).  See  Baunabas; 
Sergius  Paui.i-s.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  ii, 
876  sq ;  Conybearc  and  llowson,  Life  and  Epistles  of 
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St.  Paiii  i,  109;  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  i,  120  sq.     On  the 
coins  of  Salaniis,  sec  Eckliel,  iii,  l^i. 


Salary  (Lat.  salarium,  salt-mone>j,  salt  being  part 
of  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldier),  an  annual  or  periodi- 
cal payment  for  services.  Nothing  like  the  provisions 
of  the  Levitical  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  clergy, 
was  known  in  the  primitive  Church.  The  duty,  how- 
ever, of  the  Church  to  maintain  her  religious  teachers 
is  implied  in  the  New  Test.  "  The  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat,"  siys  Christ  (Matt,  x,  10),  to  which  the 
apostle  appeals,  "  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gos- 
pel" (1  Cor.  ix,  1-i).  In  the  apostolic  age  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  consisted  merely  in  the  supply  of 
their  personal  wants  (2  Cor.  xi,  7,  8;  Phil,  iv,  10-18). 
There  were  probably  in  early  times  no  fixed  stipends 
for  the  ministers  because  the  Church  did  not  possess 
property;  and  when  at  length  specific  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  it  was  not  by  any 
ordinance  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  law  of  the  State. 
Fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  services  rendered  were  call- 
ed sportce,  sporldhe,  and  gportula; ;  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits  in  a  basket,  sporiula. 
They  were  not  the  same  as  t\w  jura  s^o/(P,  surplice  fees 
(q.  v.),  which  were  unknown  in  the  jirimitive  Church. 
It  was  an  established  rule  that  no  fees  should  be  re- 
ceived for  religious  services.  The  first  departure  from 
it  began  with  the  celebration  of  religious  ordinances  in 
a  private  manner,  in  which  the  individual,  at  whose  re- 
quest this  private  celebration  was  performed,  was  re- 
quired to  pay  something  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  oblations  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  made.  So  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  primitive 
Church  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  salary,  it  was 
paid,  eitiier  according  to  their  necessities  or  according 
to  some  general  rule,  from  tlie  treasury  of  the  Church, 
which  was  supplied  chiefiy  from  volinitary  contribu- 
tions. Various  rules  were,  from  time  to  time,  given  for 
the  distribution  of  funds.  One  required  that  they 
sliould  be  divi<le(l  into  three  equal  i)arts,  one  of  which 
was  to  bo  paid  to  the  bisho]is,  audlhor  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  third  was  to  be  expended  in  making  repairs,  etc. 

In  the  4th  century  the  Church  and  clergy  came  into 
the  possession  of  real  propertx-.     IJy  a  law  of  Constan- 


tine  in  the  year  321,  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  re- 
ceive donations  and  bequests.  Liberal  grants  were  also 
made  by  Constantine  and  by  Gratian,  Theodosius  the 
(ireat,  and  other  emperors.  By  other  means  also  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  enriched :  1.  On  the  dem- 
olition of  heathen  temples  by  Theodosius  the  Great 
and  his  sons,  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy,  or  appropriated  to  religious  uses.  2.  On 
the  same  principle,  the  property  belonging  to  heretics 
was  sequestrated.  3.  The  property  of  such  clergy  as 
died  without  heirs,  and  of  all  who  relinquished  their 
duties  without  sufficient  cause,  became  the  property  of 
the  Church.  4.  The  Church  was  made  heir-at-law  of 
all  martyrs  and  confessors  who  died  without  near  rela- 
tions. 5.  By  tithes  and  first-fruits,  which,  however, 
were  unknown  until  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Charle- 
magne first  required  the  payment  of  tithes  by  statute 
law,  and  enforced  the  duty  by  severe  penalties.  His 
successors  confirmed  and  completed  the  system  of  tithe 
by  law  which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Sweden.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  support 
of  religion  was  never  legally  enforced,  but  was  urged 
as  a  religious  duty,  and  tithes  were  paid  as  a  volunta- 
ry offering.     See  Coleman,  Christ.  Antiquities,  p.  148  sq. 

Salasad'ai  CSaXaaaSat,  v.  r.  ^apaaaSai,  etc.,  a 
corriqHion  from  the  Sept.  'Slovpi(Tacdi,  for  Zurishaddai, 
in  Numb,  i,  0),  a  name  given  (.Jud.  viii,  1)  as  that  of 
an  Israelite,  father  of  Samael,  in  the  ancestry  of  Ju- 
dith {(1.  v.). 

Sala'thiel  (Heb.  ShealtieV,  bx^n^Xti',  asked  of 
God;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  '2a\a5ii]\;  more  correctly, 
"  Shealtiel,"  in  the  A.  Y.  in  Ezra  iii,  2;  Neh.  xii,  1 ; 
Hag.  i,  12,  14 ;  ii,  2).  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
two  of  this  name,  from  the  apparent  difference  of  par- 
entage in  Matt,  i,  12  and  Luke  iii,  27;  but  probably 
they  were  one,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  Jewish 
records  will  readily  suggest  methods  of  reconciling  the 
passages  (comp.  Strong,  Ilurmomj  and  Exjjos.  of  the 
Gospels,  p.  10).  See  Genealogy  of  Christ,  Sala- 
thiel  was  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  perhaps  grandson  of  Neri 
(Luke  iii,  27),  and  father  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii, 
17  ;  Ezra  iii,  2 ;  Neh.  xii,  1 ;  Hag.  i.  12, 14 ;  ii,  2  ;  Matt, 
i,  12;  Luke  iii,  27.     See  Shealtiel. 

Sal'cah  (Heb.  Salkah',  "l^bo,  from  an  Arabic  root, 
signifying  migration  ;  Sept.  'S.tXy^a,  v.  r.  SfXa,  'S.tK^^ai, 
'EXxa,  etc.;  A.V.  "Salchah,"'  in  Deut.  iii,  10  [Targum 
Pseudo-Jon.  gives  it  N'^p'n?D,  i.  c.  Seleucia ;  though 
which  Seleucia  they  can  have  supposed  was  here  in- 
tended it  is  difficult  to  imagine]),  a  city  named  in  the 
earl}'  records  of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii,  10;  Josh,  xiii,  11).  This  city  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  Og's  kingdom 
(Josh,  xii,  5).  A  statement  in  1  Chron.  v,  11  seems 
to  show  that  Salcah  was  upon  the  eastern  confines  of 
both  Manasseh  and  Gad,  although  it  was  really  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Palestine  as  occupied  by  the  Hebrews. 
On  another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict rather  than  a  town  (Josh,  xii,  5).  In  later  Jewish 
history  the  name  is  never  mentioned,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  city  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely 
mentioned,  apparently  without  their  having  had  any 
real  knowledge  of  it. 

Salcah  is,  doubtless,  identical  with  the  present  town 
of  Sulkhad,  which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Jebel  Ilauran,  twenty  miles  south  of  Kunawat  (the 
ancient  Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  Snlkhad  is  named  by 
both  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  historians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (Will,  of  Tyre,  xvi,  8,  "Selcath;"  Abuife- 
da  [^I'dh.  iSi/r.  p.  100;  also  in  Schultens's  Index  Geogr.~\, 
"Sarchad").  It  was  visited  by  Burckhardt  (Si/iia,  Nov. 
22, 1810),  Seetzen,and  others,  and  more  recently  bj'  Por- 
ter, who  describes  it  at  some  length  {Five  Yeais  in  Da- 
mascus, ii,  176-21G).      Its  identification  with    Salcah 
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seems  to  be  due  to  Gesenius  (Burckhardt,  Reiscv,  p.  507). 
Immediately  below  Sulkhad  commences  the  plain  of  the 
great  Euphrates  desert,  which  appears  to  stretch,  with 
hardly  an  undulation,  from  here  to  Busra,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  town  is  of  considerable  size,  from  two  to  tliree 
miles  in  circumference ;  it  occupies  a  strong  and  com- 
manding position  on  a  conical  hill.  On  the  summit 
stands  the  castle,  a  circular  building  of  great  size  and 
strength,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat.  The  external 
walls  are  still  tolerably  perfect,  and  were  evidently 
founded  not  later  than  the  lioman  age,  though  the  up- 
per portions  are  Saracenic.  Tlie  sides  of  the  cone  im- 
mediately beneath  the  walls  are  steep  and  smooth,  and 
are  covered  with  light  cinders  and  blocks  of  lava,  show- 
ing that  it  was  originally  a  volcano.  The  city  occupies 
the  lower  slopes  on  the  south,  extending  to  the  plain. 
A  large  number  of  tlie  houses  are  still  i)erfect,  with 
their  stone  roofs  and  stone  doors,  though  they  have  been 
long  deserted.  On  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  among 
the  ruins,  there  are  Greek  inscriptions,  bearing  dates 
equivalent  to  A.D.  24G  and  370 ;  while  an  Arabic  rec- 
ord on  the  walls  of  a  large  mosque  shows  that  it  was 
built  in  the  year  A.D.  1224,  and  a  minaret  near  it  about 
four  centuries  later.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
newest  building  in  the  place.  The  country  round  Sal- 
cah  is  now  without  inhabitants;  but  traces  of  former 
industry  and  wealth,  and  of  a  dense  population,  are  vis- 
ible. The  roads,  the  fields,  the  terraces,  tha  vineyards, 
and  the  fig-orchards  are  there,  but  man  is  gone.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Salcah  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  for  desolation  in  all  Palestine.  See 
Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria,  p.  488 ;  Schwarz,  Palestine, 
p.  222.     See  Basiian. 

Sarchah  (Deut.  ii,  10).     See  Salcaii. 

Sale,  John,  a  Methodist  E|)iscopal  minister,  and 
"one  of  the  most  heroic  evangelists  and  founders  of 
Western  Methodism,"  was  born  in  Virginia  in  17G9. 
In  1796  he  joined  the  itinerancy,  and  was  sent  to  Swa- 
nino  Circuit,  "in  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  where  he  had 
his  courage  and  fidelity  tested  in  breasting  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  a  pioneer  preacher."'  His  next  circuit 
was  the  Mattamuskeet,  Va. ;  in  1799  he  went  to  Hol- 
ston  Circuit;  in  1803,  to  the  north-western  territory  of 
Virginia,  where,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
alternated  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  a  successful 
circuit  preacher  and  a  commanding  presiding  elder. 
He  died  in  1827,  exclaiming,  '-My  last  battle  is  fought, 
and  the  victory  sure!  hallelujah!"  Mr.  Sale  was  an 
eminently  useful  man,  and  he  adorned  every  relation 
that  he  sustained  to  the  Church.  Sec  Minutes  of  Con- 
ferences, i,  572 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  iv, 
106,  148,  149,  338,  431;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  \-\\;  Finle}',  Sketches,  p.  185,  18G;  Bangs,  Hist, 
of  the  31.  E.  Church,  ii,  HI.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sa'lem  (Heb.  Shalem',  cVr,  peaceful,  i.  e.  unin- 
jured, or  whole,  as  often)  occurs  in  a  few  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  in  several  other  notices,  as  the  name  of 
one  or  more  places,  although  some  writers  doubt  wheth- 
er it  should  not  in  all  cases  be  translated  as  a  simple 
appellative.  (In  the  following  remarks  we  partly  adopt 
the  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)  See  also 
Shalem. 

1.  (Sept.  'S.a\!]ii,  and  so  N.  T.)  The  place  of  which 
Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv,  18;  Heb.  vii,  1,  2). 
Some  have  inferred,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative (o.  g.  Bochart,  Phulcg,  ii,  4  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  410), 
that  it  lav  between  Damascus  and  Sodom ;  but  although 
it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Sodom — who  had  probably 
regained  his  own  city  after  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians 
— went  out  to  meet  (nX"i p?)  Abraham,  yet  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  this  was  after  A  braham  had  returned 
(131"j  '^1''!'.^)  i^om  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  The 
only  clue  is  that  afforded  by  the  mention  of  the  vallej' 
of  Shaveh  (q.  v.),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  "  King's 
Dale"  near  Jerusalem.     See  Absalom's  Pillak. 


Dr.  Wolff,  in  a  striking  passage,  implies  that  Salem 
was — what  tlio  autlior  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place. 
"Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  had  a  royal  title:  he  was 
'  King  of  Kighteousness'  (in  Heljrew,  Melchi-zedek)  ;  he 
was  also  '  King  of  Peace'  {Melek-Salem).  AV'lien  Abra- 
ham came  to  his  tent,  he  came  forth  with  bread  and 
wine,  and  was  called  '  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and 
Abraham  gave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoil.  Just  so 
Wolffs  friend,  in  the  desert  of  Meru,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Khiva  .  .  .  whose  name  is  Abd-er-Kahman,  which 
means  '  Slave  of  the  merciful  God,' .  .  .  has  also  a  royal 
title.  He  is  called  Shahe-Adaalat, '  King  of  Kighteous- 
ness'— the  same  as  Melchizedek  in  Hebrew.  AVhen  he 
makes  peace  between  kings,  he  bears  the  title  Shahe 
Siilkh, '  King  of  Peace'  (in  Hebrew,  Melek-Salem)." 

The  main  opinion,  however,  current  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  interpretation,  is  that  of  the  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, who,  from  Onkelos  {Targum)  and  Joscphus  (^War, 
vi,  10;  Ant.  i,  10,  2;  vii,  3,  2)  to  Kalisch  {Comm.  on  Gen, 
p.  3G0),  with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem, 
on  the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Psa.  Ixxvi, 
2,  the  Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  archaic  name 
in  preference  to  that  in  common  use  (see  Keland,  Pal- 
cestina,  p.  833).  The  Christians  of  the  4th  century  held 
the  same  belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  an 
expression  of  Jerome  ("  nostri  omnes,"  E/h  ad  Ecanye- 
lum,  §  7),  and  Eusebius  (in  the  Onomast.  s.  v.). 

Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  rather  better  than 
any  place  farther  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abraham's  road, 
going  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home  under  the 
oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the 
visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In  fact,  we  know  that,  in 
later  times  at  least,  the  usual  route  from  Damascus 
avoided  the  central  highlands  of  the  country  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem,  where  Salim  is  now  shown 
(see  Pompey's  route  in  Josephus,  .4 ?;^  xiv,  3,  4;  4,  1). 
(2)  It  is,  perhaps,  some  confirmation  of  the  identity — at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence — that  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the  title 
Adoni-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek. 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. He  states  {Ep.  ad  Erany.  §  7)  without  hesitation, 
though  apparently  (as  just  observed)  alone  in  his  be- 
lief, that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not  Jenisalem, 
but  a  town  near  Scythopolis,  which  in  his  day  was  still 
called  Salem,  and  where  the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Melchizedek  were  still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  {Ono- 
mast. s.  V.  Salem)  he  locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name 
as  Sulumias.  Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the 
Salim  (q.  V.)  (SfrXti/t)  of  John  the  Baptist.  Tliat  a 
Salem  existed  where  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt;  indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered  at 
the  identical  distance  below  Beisan  bj'  Van  de  Velde, 
at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  xEnon.  But  that  this 
Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the  Salem  of  Melchize- 
dek is  even  more  uncertain  than  that  Jerusalem  was  so. 
The  ruins  were  probably  as  much  the  ruins  of  Mclchiz- 
edek's  palace  as  the  remains  at  Bamot  cl-Khalil,  three 
miles  north  of  Hebron,  are  those  of  "Abraham's  house." 
Nor  is  the  decision  assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abra- 
ham's homeward  route.  He  probably  brought  back  his 
party  by  the  road  along  the  (Jhor  as  far  as  Jericiio,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  right,  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  countrj-  in  the  direction  of  iMan]re;  I)ut  whether  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  .lisr  Bonat  Vakub,  above  the 
Lake  of  Genncsaret,  or  at  tlie  Jisr  iNIejamia,  below  it, 
he  would  equally  pass  by  both  Scythopolis  and  Jerusa- 
lem. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  tht 
distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty  miles  from  the  prob- 
able position  of  Sodom)  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have  advanced  so  far  to 
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meet  Abraham,  adds  its  vciglit  to  the  statement  that  the 
n)celhii;  took  jilace  after  Abraham  liad  returned— not 
during  liis  return,  and  is  tlius  so  far  in  favor  of  Salem 
bein^-  Jerusalem.     See  Mklciiizkdek. 

3.  Professor  Ewald  (6'fi-c7jic/(/c,i,410,note)  pronounces 
that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan,  on 
the  road  from  Damascus  to  Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same 
time  Jolui  iii,  23 ;  but  tliere  seems  to  be  no  authority  for 
this,  nor  any  notice  of  tlie  existence  of  tlie  name  in  that 
direction  either  in  former  or  recent  times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolcmus,  a  writer  known 
only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the  Prcrparatio 
Evivujelica  of  Euscbius  (ix,  17),  differs  in  some  impor- 
tant points  from  the  Biblical  account.  According  to 
this,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  citj' 
Argarizin, which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus  to  mean 
'•  tiic  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  "-J  rf/arizi)i"  (Pliny 
uses  nearly  the  same  form — Argaris,  //.  X.  v,  14)  is,  of 
course,  liar-Gerizzim,  Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of 
the  tradition  is,  therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the 
encounter  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  is  one  of  the 
ever.tj  to  which  the  Samaritans  lay  claim  for  Mount 
Gerizim.  But  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  identifica- 
tion of  Salem  with  Shechem,  which,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Gerizim,  would  easily  be  confounded  with  the  moun- 
tain itself.     See  Shalkji. 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv,  4  among  the 
places  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  Holofernes.  '•  The  valley  of  Salem," 
as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  {tov  avXwva  2nX///0>  i*  pos- 
sibly, as  lieland  has  ingeniously  suggested  {Pakest.  p. 
977 j,  a  corruption  of  tig  avXiova  tig  I'aX*;/* — "into  the 
plain  to  Salem."  If  Ai'Awi'  is  here,  according  to  fre- 
quent usage,  the  Jordan  valley,  then  the  Salem  referred 
to  must  surely  be  that  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  al- 
ready noticed.  But  in  this  passage  it  may  be  with 
equal  probability  the  broad  plain  of  the  Mukhna  which 
stretches  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  hills  on  which  Salim  stands,  on  the  other,  which  is 
said  to  be  still  called  the  "plain  of  Salim"  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  340  a),  and  through  which  runs  the  cen- 
tral north  road  of  the  country.  Or,  as  is  perhaps  still 
more  likely,  it  refers  to  another  Salim  near  Zerin  (Jez- 
reel),  and  to  the  plain  whicli  runs  up  between  those 
two  places  as  far  as  Jenin,  and  which  lay  directly  in 
the  route  of  the  Assyrian  army.  Tiicre  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  invaders  reached  as  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  as  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna.  The  other 
places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  recognised,  to  be  points  which  guarded  the  main 
approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of  the  chief  of  which 
was  by  Jezreel  and  Engannin),  not  towns  in  the  interi- 
or itself,  like  Shechem  or  the  Salem  near  it.  See  Ju- 
dith, Book  of. 

C.  (Sept.  tv  tif)))v)j ;  Vulg.  in  pace),  Psa.  Ixxvi,  2.  It 
seems  to  he  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is  here  em- 
ployed for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere  abbrevia- 
tion to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry  and  point  the 
allusion  to  the  peace  (jshdUmi)  which  tlie  city  enjoyed 
through  the  protection  of  ( jod,  or  whether,  after  a  well- 
known  habit  of  poets,  it  is  an  antique  name  preferred 
to  the  more  moiUrn  ami  familiar  one,  is  a  (luestion  not 
"yet  decided.  The  latter  is  tlie  opinion  of  the  .lewish 
commentators,  but  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that 
the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  the  city  which  after- 
wards became  Jerusalem.  (See  alxive.)  See  a  remark- 
able passage  in  (ieiger's  Umclni/'l,  etc.  p.  74-7(5.  The 
antithesis  in  ver.  1  between  "  Judah"  and  "Israel"  might 
seem  to  some  to  imply  tliat  some  sacred  jilace  in  the 
nortiiern  kingdom  is  here  contrasted  witli  Zion,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  south.  If  there  were  in  the  Bilile  any 
sanction  to  the  identification  of  Salem  with  Shechem 
(nolicrri  above),  the  passage  might  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  continued  relation  of  (iod  to  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
ricL  But  the  i>arallelism  is  rather  one  of  agreement 
than  contrast.  Hence,  Zion  the  sanctuary  iieiiig  named 
in  the  one  member  of  the  verse,  it  is  tolerably  certain 


that  Salem,  in  the  other,  must  denote  the  same  city. 
See  Jeuusalem. 

Salema,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  the  god  of  health 
worshipped  by  a  race  of  giants  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
habited Arabia. 

Sales,  FiiANCis  ue.  See  Fuancis  of  Sales. 
Salesiaus,  an  order  of  recluse  nuns,  otherwise 
known  as  Visitants,  Its  founder  was  count  Francis  of 
Sales  (q.  v.),  who  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  an 
asylum  for  widows  and  other  females  in  distress,  and  of 
devoting  them  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  to  a  relig- 
ious life.  A  vision  encouraged  him  to  carry  forward 
his  purpose,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  a  noble 
widow  (saint),  Francisca  du  Chantal,  enabled  him  to 
succeed.  The  order  of  the  Visitation  of  Mary,  or  Sa- 
lesians,  was  the  result.  The  first  house  for  their  use 
■was  secured  in  1610,  at  Annecy,  and  the  second  in  1615, 
at  Lyons.  Their  rules  (given  by  St.  Francis)  were  mild, 
and  intended  rather  to  promote  spiritual  dispositions 
and  works  of  mercy  than  to  encourage  outward  asceti- 
cism. The  sisters  were  required  to  take  only  the  simple 
vows;  strict  retirement  was  imposed  only  during  the 
period  of  the  novitiate;  their  apparel  was  not  required 
to  be  different  from  that  of  ordinary  females,  except 
that  it  should  be  of  black  color  and  modest  appearance. 
In  1G18  pope  Paul  V  raised  the  congregation  into  an 
order  De  Visitatione  B,  V.  M.  under  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  conferred  on  it  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  other  religious  orders,  making  its  special  mission  the 
training  of  female  children.  The  convents  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  bishops  by  the 
will  of  their  founder.  Their  number  increased  rapidly, 
the  first  being  established  at  Paris,  in  1G19 ;  thirteen  be- 
fore Francis  died  in  1622,  and  eighty-seven  during  the 
life  of  mother  du  Chantal  (died  1641).  The  order  grad- 
uall}'  spread  also  over  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  and  North  America.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
having  one  hundred  convents  with  at  least  three  thou- 
sand inmates. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  classed  as  choristers, 
associates,  and  house  companions,  the  first  of  which 
classes  performs  the  duties  of  the  choir,  -while  the  last 
takes  charge  of  the  domestic  administration  of  the 
house,  'i'he  modern  rule  is  not  especially  strict,  but 
few  special  fasts  being  prescribed.  The  habit  of  the 
order  is  black,  with  a  black  band  crossing  the  forehead, 
and  a  small  white  breast-cloth  pendent  from  the  neck, 
under  which  a  silver  cross  is  suspended  from  a  black 
band. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ix,  577  sq. 

Salganeiis,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  appellative 
of  Apollo,  derived  from  the  Boeotian  town  of  the  same 
name. 

Saliau,  Jacques,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Avignon  in  1557.  He  was  admitted  in  1578  into  the 
Institute  of  St.  Ignatius,  where  he  taught  theology,  and 
also  in  the  province  of  Lj-ons.  He  was  rector  of  the 
College  of  Besan^on,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris  died 
of  apoplexy,  Jan.  23,  1640.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled >4«»a/es  Ecdesiastici  V.  T.  (1619). — Iloefer,  Nom: 
Bioff.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Salians.     See  Salesians. 

Salier,  Jacques,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Saulien  in  1615.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Mi- 
nimes.  After  having  taught  theology,  he  became  pro- 
vincial, and  finally  assistant  of  the  general  of  his  order. 
He  died  at  Dijon,  Aug.  20, 1707.  He  wrote,  De  Eucha- 
visticis  (IGHl)  i—Cacocephalus  (1694): — Peiisees  sui-  le 
Paradis  ct  siir  VA  me  Raisonnahle,  in  which  there  is  very 
little  about  paradise. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biorj.  Generale, 
s.  v. 

Salig,  CiiniSTiAN  August,  a  German  theologian  of 
great  learning  and  mystical  tendency,  W'as  born  near 
Magdeburg,  April  0,  1692.  His  father,  a  pastor,  in- 
struct ed  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.     In  1707  he 
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began  to  study  at  Halle,  and  beard  lectures  from  A.  H. 
Franke,  P.  Anton, Christian  Woll, and  others,  also  taking 
frequent  part  in  public  disputations  against  Socinianism 
and  Komanism.  From  1710  to  1712  he  studied  at  Jena, 
under  J.F.  Buddajus,  J.  A.  Danz,  and  others,  and  took  his 
master's  degree.  In  1714  he  delivered  lectures,  philo- 
sophical, theologicalj  and  historical,  at  Halle.  The  same 
year  he  published  Philosoj)humena  Velerum  et  Recenti- 
orum  de  Anima  et  ejus  Immortaliki/e,  at  Halle,  a  work 
which  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  Thoraasius.  In 
1717  he  became  conrector  of  the  school  at  Wolfen- 
buttel.  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  dissertation, 
Be  Nexu  Corruplionis  ac  Instauruiionis  Ecdesia  ac 
Scholarum.  Here  the  excellent  library  furnished  him 
welcome  means  of  productive  study.  In  1723  he  issued 
his  work  De  Eutijchianismo  ante  Eufycltem,  in  which  he 
treated  also  of  the  historj'  of  Nestorianism.  For  this 
work  he  was  fiercely  accused  of  Nestorianism  himself. 
The  second  centenarj'^  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  oc- 
casioned tlie  preparation  of  Salig's  master-work,  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology 
(Halle,  1730).  In  1733  he  issued  an  adilitional  work  on 
the  history  of  Protestantism  outsiile  of  Lutheranism. 
In  1735  he  published  an  account  of  the  inner  growth 
and  strifes  of  Lutheranism,  which  was  bitterly  assailed 
because  of  its  frank  presentation  of  men  and  things  as 
they  actually  were.  As  a  continuation  of  his  labors 
in  the  same  field,  he  undertook  a  complete  historj' 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it. 
He  died  at  Wolfenblittel  in  1735.  He  wrote,  also,  A^o- 
dus  Prcedestinationis  Solutus.  See  Ballenstedt,  De  Vita 
et  Obitu  C.  A.Saligii  (Helmst.  1738)  ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyld.  xiii,  323-325.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Salii  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patriarchs,  and  had  charge  of 
the  sacred  shields  (ancilia),  whicli  were  kept  i:i  the 
Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Ilill.  The  distinguish- 
ing dress  of  the  salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn 
by  the  flamines.  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  in 
his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.  The  festival  of  Mars 
was  celebrated  bj'  the  salii  on  the  1st  of  IMarch,  and  for 
several  successive  days,  on  which  occasion  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress, 
carrying  the  ancilia,  singing  and  dancing.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  collegium  were  elected  by  co-optation.  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of  salii. 
These  were  twelve  in  number,  were  chosen  from  the 
patricians,  and  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Quirinus.  They  were  called  the  Salii  CoUiiii, 
Arjonules,  or  Agonenses.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Class, 
A  ntiq.  s.  V. 

Sa'lim  {laXt!/!  v.  r.  SaWfi/i  ;  Yulg.  Salim),  a  place 
named  (John  iii,  23)  to  denote  the  situation  of  /Enon, 
the  scene  of  John's  last  baptisms — Salim  being  the  well- 
known  town  or  spot,  and  i'Enon  a  place  of  fountains,  or 
other  water,  near  it.  Christ  was  in  Judrea  (ver.  22),  and 
the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  certainly  conveys  the 
impression  that  John  was  near  him,  and  consequently 
Salim  was  either  in  Judaja  or  close  to  its  borders.  The 
only  direct  testimony  we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  both  affirm  unhesitatingly  {Onom. 
"yEnon")  that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan, 
eight  Koman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  adds 
(under  "  Salem")  that  its  name  was  then  Saliimias, 
Elsewhere  (Ep.  ad  Evam/elum,  §  7,  8)  he  states  that  it 
was  identical  with  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek.  A  tra- 
dition is  mentioned  by  Reland  {Palwstina,  p.  978)  that 
Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon  Zelotes.  This  in 
itself  seems  to  imply  that  its  position  was,  at  the  date 
of  the  tradition,  believed  to  be  nearer  to  (Jalilee  than  to 
Judjea.  Various  attempts  have  been  more  recently 
made  to  determine  the  localitv  of  this  interesting  spot. 
(In  the  following  particulars  we  chiefly  follow  the  ar- 
ticle in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.). 


1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ad  loc.)  propose  Shil- 
him  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the  south  of 
Juda;a,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associations  of  John 
or  our  Lord.  Others  identify  it  with  the  Shalim  of  1 
Sam. ix,  4 ;  but  this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the 
name  in  Hebrew  contains  ",  to  correspond  with  which 
the  name  in  John  should  be  SfynXsi'/t  or  laaXii^, 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  liesearches,  iii,  333)  suggests 
the  modern  village  of  Salim, three  miles  east  of  Nablus; 
but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  John's  ministra- 
tions, and  is  too  near  the  Samaritans ;  and  although 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  village  contains 
"  two  sources  of  living  water"  (ibid.  p.  298),  yet  this  is 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  abundance  of  dee|)  water  im- 
plied in  the  narrative.  A  writer  in  the  Colordal  Ch. 
Chron.  No.  cxxvi,  4(14,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of 
Salim  "named  Ain-un,with  a  copious  stream  of  water." 
Lieut.  Condcr  says  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  92)  that 
Wady  Farah,  in  the  locality  in  question,  contains  a  suc- 
cession of  little  but  perennial  springs,  from  which  the  wa- 
ter gushes  out  in  a  fine  stream  over  a  stony  bed,  and  that 
the  village  of  Ain-iin  lies  five  miles  north  of  the  stream. 

3.  Dr.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  564)  is  filled 
with  an  "  assured  conviction"  that  Salim  is  to  be  found 
in  Wady  Seleiin,  and  iEnon  in  the  copious  springs  of 
Ain  Farah  {ibid.  p.  559),  among  the  deep  and  intricate  ra- 
vines some  five  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  This 
certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favor,  and,  if  the  glowing 
description  and  pictorial  wood-cut  of  Dr.  Barclay  may  be 
trusted,  has  water  enough  (I'Oara  TroWn)  and  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  the  purpose.  But  the  proximity  to 
Jerusalem  is  a  decided  objection.     See  ^Enon. 

4.  There  is  said  to  be  a  village  called  Salim  in  the 
plain  of  Mukhna,  east  of  Nablus,  which  is  probably  the 
Shalem  of  Gen.  xxxiii,  18  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  340 ; 
Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  ii,  279)  ;  but  it  is  too  far 
north  to  suit  the  Gospel  narrative ;  and,  besides,  it  can- 
not be  said  of  it  "  there  is  much  water  there."  See 
Shalem. 

5.  The  name  of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered  bj' 
Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  and  Pal.  ii,  345)  in  a  position  exact- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.  six 
English  miles  south  of  Beisfin  and  two  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  On  the  northern  base  of  Tell  Redghah  is 
a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a  Mussulman  tomb,  which  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Sheik  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  p. 
345).  Dr.  Robinson  {Uibl.  Researches,  iii,  333)  com- 
plains that  the  name  is  attached  only  to  a  Mussulman 
sanctuarj',  and  also  that  no  ruins  of  any  extent  are  to 
be  found  on  the  spot ;  but  with  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, even  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  dispute  that  the 
name  is  there,  and  tliat  the  locality  is  in  the  closest 
agreement  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  onl}^  necessary  to  point  to  Kefr-Saba,  where  a 
town  (Antipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  was  of  great  size  and  extensive- 
ly fortified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
the  Baptist  has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability  that 
his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the 
scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  recovered  by  Van 
de  Velde.  See  John  ;  Joudan.  Salim  fulfils  also  the 
conditions  implied  in  the  name  of  vEnon  (springs),  and 
the  direct  statement  of  the  text  that  the  place  con- 
tained abundance  of  water.  "The  brook  of  Wady 
Chusneh  runs  close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
beside  the  Wely,  and  rividcts  wind  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it  so  truly 
be  said, '  Here  is  much  water'"  {Syr.  and  Pal.  ii,  34G). 
Drake,  however,  avers  that  "  inquiries  of  the  Arabs  and 
fellahln  of  the  district  resulted  in  not  a  man  of  them 
even  having  heard  of  either  of  these  places,"  i.  c.  Blr 
Salim  and  Slieik  Salim  (iinar.  Report  of  the  Pal.  Ex- 
plor.  Fund,  Jan.  1875,  p.  32).     See  Salem. 
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Salimbeni,  Arcangelo,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Sienna,  and  Hourislied  from  lb;u  to  1579.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Sozzi,  and  enriched  his  native  town  with 
a  great  number  of  pictures.  His  best  are  a  Holy  Fam- 
ily anil  a  Mar/i/rdom  o/St.Peler.—Uoci'er,  iXom:  Biog. 
(Jeiierith,  s.  V. 

Salimbeni,  Simondio,  son  of  the  following,  was 
born  in  la'JT,  and  died  in  1G43.  In  one  of  the  churches 
in  Siciuia  are  four  frescos  by  this  artist. 

Salimbeni,  Ventura,  called  the  Cavaliere  Bevi- 
lacqua,  son  of  Arcangelo,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  15G7. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  and  at  last  went  to  Home, 
where  he  executed  many  of  his  best  frescos.  The 
number  of  these  is  verj'  large,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catharine  at  Sienna  are  some  of  the  linest.  At  Florence 
may  be  seen  his  Apparition  of  St.  Michael,  and  in  Vienna 
a  JJoli/  Family.  He  died  in  1G13.— lioefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Salisbury,  John.     Sec  John  of  Salisbury. 

Salisbury,  Nathaniel,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
born  in  Vermont  in  1794,  and  converted  in  Scipio,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-live  years.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference  on  trial  in 
1822,  ordained  deacon  in  1824,  and  elder  in  1826.  He 
was  emjiloycd  on  circuits  eleven  years,  on  stations  sev- 
enteen years,  and  on  districts,  as  jiresiding  elder,  fifteen 
years,  and  was  on  the  supcrainuiated  list  eleven  years. 
Hr  was  in  1832  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
from  the  Oneida  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
preaching  abilities,  a  safe  counsellor,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  peopk.  ■  He  died  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
18,  187G.     See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1876,  p.  63. 

Salius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of /Eneas,  who  secured  a  prize,  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  a  lion,  in  the  races. 

Salkeld,  John,  who  flourished  from  1575  to  1G59, 
was  educated  partly  at  Oxford,  and,  after  being  for 
many  years  a  Jesuit  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  con- 
verted by  the  eloquence  of  James  I,  and  by  him  made 
vicar  of  Wellington,  Somersetshire.  From  1G35  to  1645 
he  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Taunton,  Devonshire, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  civil  wars.  He  pub- 
lished, A  Treatise  of  Angels  (Lond.  1613,  8vo)  -.—Trea- 
tise of  Paradise,  of  the  Serpient,  Cherubim,  etc.  (1617, 
12mo).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  iithors,  s.  v. 

Sal'lai  (Heb.  "'^O,  Scdlay',  perhaps  lifted  up,  from 
isD,  saldl;  or  basket-maker ;  Sept.  ^)]\eI,  SaXai,  v.  r. 
2ij\i'),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  who 
settled  at  Jerusalem  with  928  tribesmen  on  the  return 
from  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  8),  B.C.  cir.  459. 

2.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem with  Zerubbabel  (Xeh.  xii,  20),  B.C.  cir.  459. 
He  is  elsewhere  (Xeh.  xii,  7)  called  Sallu  (q.  v.). 

Sal'lu,  the  name  of  two  Hebrews,  differently  spelled 
ill  tlie  original. 

1.  (Heb.  X^SB,  Sallu'  [N^D  in  Neh.  xi,  l^.iceighed; 
Sept.  ^(t\ii>,  V.  r.  }lii\w,  laXwfi.)  A  Benjaminite,  son  of 
Weshullam,  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from 
exile  (Neh.  xi,  7;  1  Chron.  ix,  7),  B.C.  cir.  459. 

2.  (Heb.  !1S0,  Sidlu',  weighed;  Sept.  ':s:a\ov  v.  r. 
SrtXXoi'oi.)  Another  name  (Neh.  xii,  7)  for  Sat.lai 
(Neh.  xii,  20  ).  No.  2  (q.  v.), 

Sallu'mus  (S«XXor/ioc  v.r.  'S.u\oriioi;'),a.  Grrecized 
form  (1  Ksdr.  ix,  25)  of  the  name  Siiai.i.um  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  (Kzra  x,  24). 

Sal'ma  (Heb.  Nw3"i',  Sulma',  a  garment;  Sept. 
SfjX/iar,  l"aXw/jwj',  v.  r.  iftX/iwr),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  David  and  Christ  (I  Chron.  ii,  11); 
elsewhere  Salmon  (q.  v.). 

•  2.  The  second-named  of  three  sons  of  Cal(4i  the  son  of 
Ilur,  called  the  "father"  (i.e.  founder)  of  Bethlehem  and 


of  the  Nctophathites  (1  Chron.  ii,  51, 54),  B.C.  ante  1500. 
Lord  Hervey  (^Genealogy  of  Our  Lord,  ch.  iv,  ix)  con- 
founds this  ])erson  with  the  preceding  (see  Keil,  ad  loc"). 

Salniacis,  in  Greek  mythologj-,  was  the  nymph  of 
a  fountain  of  the  same  name  in  Caria.  She  loved  Her- 
maphroditus,  the  son  of  Mercurj'  and  Venus,  who  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty;  but  he  avoided  her 
and  despised  her  prayers.  She  therefore  seized  him  in 
her  embraces  at  a  time  when  he  was  bathing  in  her 
fountain,  and  besought  the  gods  to  join  her  inseparably 
with  him  in  case  he  should  not  listen  to  her  plea.  The 
prayer  was  heard,  and  Hermaphroditus,  previous]}'  a 
man,  thereafter  united  both  the  sexes  in  his  person. 

Salmana'sar  (X'ulg.  Salmanasar,  for  the  Gr.  text 
is  lost),  a  less  correct  form  (2  Esdr.  xiii,  40)  of  the  name 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Silvlmaneser  (q.  v.). 

Salnianticani  (sc.  theologi),  a  collection  of  theo- 
logical "  Sumnife"  emanating  from  the  college  of  Discal- 
ceate  Carmelites  at  Salamanca,  and  highlj'  esteemed  in 
the  lioman  Catholic  Church.  The  work,  in  arrange- 
ment and  execution,  is  wholly  in  the  style  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  its  teaching  is  emphatic  in  defending  the 
views  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  to  the  utmost,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Its  authors 
directed  their  argument  especially  against  the  system 
of  T.Iolina  [see  Molina,  Luis],  which  was  then  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  In  this  course  they  were  supported 
b\'  the  whole  weight  of  the  LTniversity  of  Salamanca, 
which  not  only  clung  to  the  Thomist  doctrines  in  their 
utmost  strictness,  but  whose  faculty  bound  itself  with  a 
unanimous  oath  to  present  only  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tine and  Aquinas  in  their  public  lectures.  A  work  con- 
taining the  philosophical  system  of  Aquinas  had  pre- 
viously been  issued  by  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  of  the 
College  of  Alcahi,  under  the  title  Cmnphitensis  Ariium 
Cursus,  which  served  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Salmanti- 
can  theology.  The  authors  of  the  above  works  arc  not 
definitely  known,  though  Antonius,  in  Bibl.  IJispan., 
mentions  a  Carmelite  father  Antonius  as  the  principal 
author  of  both — a  statement  which  is  disproved  h}'  the 
preface  to  the  Theology,  The  first  volume  of  the  Sal- 
mantican  theologians  appeared  in  1631,  and  nine  vol- 
umes are  now  known  to  exist  (Vfaff,  Introd.  in  Hist. 
Theol.  Lilerar.  p.  203,  mentions  ten),  the  last  of  which 
contains  the  tract  De  Incarnatione. 

A  smaller  work  on  moral  theology,  Cursus  Theol. 
Mui-alis  (Venet.  1728,  complete  in  6  vols.),  was  pub- 
lished by  the  same  order  and  school,  whose  authors 
were,  without  exception,  Probabilists.  See  PKonABiL- 
ISM.  Their  names  are  given  in  the  book.  The  work 
has  been  highly  commended  by  Eoman  Catholic  theo- 
logians in  the  department  of  morals,  e.  g.  by  Gurj'. 
— 'W^etzer  u.  Weltc,  Kirchen-Lex.  ix,  580. 

Salmasius,  Claudius  {Claude  ele  Saumaise'),  one 
of  the  greatest  l'"rench  scholars  of  the  17th  centur}-,  was 
born  at  Semur-en-Auxois,  in  Burgundy,  April  15, 1588. 
His  father,  a  jurist,  gave  him  the  first  elements  of  his 
classic  knowledge;  his  mother,  a  Calvinist,  impressed 
upon  him  her  practical  religion.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
wrote  Latin  and  Greek.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  in- 
tercourse with  those  great  classic  scholars,  Joseph  Scal- 
igcr  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  To  his  Greek  and  Latin  he 
now  added  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Coptic,  which  he  learned 
without  a  teacher.  In  ICOG  he  resorted  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Gotho- 
fredus,  but  he  found  the  most  attraction  in  the  rich  li- 
brary, and  especially  in  its  rare  manuscripts.  He  now 
gave  up  jurisprudence  as  a  specialty,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  universal  erudition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  brought  out  his  richly  annotated  edition  of  Florus,  a 
work  which  gave  him  a  name  among  the  scholars  of 
the  age.  In  1611  he  printed  at  Paris  his  Scriptorcs 
llistoriie  Augusta'.  In  1623  he  married,  and  lived  for 
some  years  near  Paris,  working  upon  his  essays  on  Pliny 
and  Solinus.     They  appeared  in  Paris  in  1629  in  two 
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folio  volumes,  under  the  title  Pliniania:  Dusertaliones 
in  Caii  Julii  Soliiii  Palijliistora,  and  obtained  for  tiieir 
author  wide  fame  and  calls  to  many  foreign  univers^i- 
ties.  In  1G32  he  accepted  an  honorary  professorship  at 
Levden,  with  a  comfortable  pension,  devoting  himself 
to  "erudite  labor,  and  declining  many  tempting  invita- 
tions to  return  to  France.  Even  the  offer  by  Kichelieu 
of  six  times  as  great  a  salary  if  lie  would  come  to  Paris 
and  become  the  great  statesman's  biographer  was  re- 
spectfully declined,  with  the  remark  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  devote  his  pen  to  the  work  of  tiattery.  His 
work  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope  (1C45)  involved  him 
in  trouble  with  the  Roman  clergy ;  but  the  consequences 
of  his  Dejhmo  Regia  pro  Carolo  Primo  (Leyden,  1649), 
which  he  had  written  at  the  request  of  the  banished 
king  Charles  II,  were  much  more  serious,  for  it  not  only 
called  forth  the  able  and  passionate  rejoinder  of  Milton, 
JJefeiisio  pro  Populo  Awjlicano  (1050),  but  it  brought 
upon  its  author  the  disapproval  of  his  republican  pa- 
trons in  Holland.  Wounded  at  this,  Salmasius  hastily 
accepted  an  invitation  of  Christina  of  Sweden  to  enter 
her  service ;  but,  his  expectations  not  being  met,  he  re- 
turned to  Holland  in  1651.  But  his  health  was  now 
completely  broken.  Salmasius  became  a  Protestant  at 
Heidelberg  while  still  a  youth,  and  held  fast  to  his  faith 
at  no  little  self-sacritice  throughout  life.  He  died  at  Spa 
Sept,  6, 1653,  and  was  buried  at  Maestricht.  Among  his 
writings  which  bear  upon  religion,  we  may  mention  De 
Episcopis  et  Pi-eshyteris : — De  C<esarie  Virorum  et  Mii- 
lierum  Coma: — Super  Uerodis  Infanticida: — De  Tran- 
substantione : — De  Cruce  et  Hyssopo.  See  Papillon,  Bib- 
liotheque  des  Auteuis  de  Bourgogiie ;  Paquot,  Memoires; 
Herzog,  Real-EncijUop.  xiii,  3-28-331.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Salmeggia,  Enka,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Eergamo.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Campi  at  Cremona,  af- 
terwards went  to  Kome,  and  for  fourteen  years  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  liaffaelle.  His 
works  show  the  effect  of  this  study.  Many  of  his  pict- 
ures are  at  Bergamo,  but  the  best  may  be  seen  in  Milan, 
as  -iS^  Victor,  Christ,  in  the  Garden,  and  others.  He  died 
in  1626. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Salnieron,  Alphonso,  one  of  the  original  six  who 
associated  themselves  with  Loyola  in  founding  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  He  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1515.  Hav- 
ing learned  the  ancient  languages  at  Alcala,  he  repaired 
to  the  University  of  Paris  to  stud}'  philosophy  and  the- 
ology. There  he  became  attached  to  Loyola,  and  was 
soon  one  of  his  most  zealous  and  efficient  disciples. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Italy,  and  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  new  order  by  enthusiastic  public  labors  of  every 
kind.  His  talent  for  controversy  was  of  a  high  order. 
The  pope  rewarded  his  zeal  by  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  Apostolic  Nuncio  of  Ireland.  He  was  charged 
by  the  popes  Paul  III,  Julius  HI,  and  Pius  IV  with  the 
function  of  papal  theologian  and  orator  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  co-operation  with  Lainez,  he  prepared  a 
statement  of  the  so-called  erroneous  teachings  of  the 


Reformers,  accompanying  each  one  with  citations  from 
the  fathers,  popes,  and  councils  which  refuted  and  con- 
demned them.  After  the  Council  of  Trent  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  retired  into  the  college  which  he  had 
founded  at  Naples.  There,  as  president  of  the  provin- 
cial section  t)f  his  order  in  Naples,  he  closed  his  days, 
in  1585,  combating  all  forms  of  heresy,  and  preparing 
his  extensive  commentary  on  the  Bible.  His  works 
were  published,  in  sixteen  volumes  folio,  at  Madrid, 
Mantua,  Brixen,  and  Cologne  (1597-1612).  Some  of 
the  titles  of  tlie  separate  volumes  are,  Prolegomenon  in 
Unieersam  Scrijjiuram  :—De  Jncarnatione  Vei-bi : — De 
Sermone  Domini  in  Monte: — De  Christi  Miraculis : — 
De  Passione  et  Morte  Domini: — De  Resur)-ectione  et  As- 
censione  Domini.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xiii.  331. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Sal'mon,  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  hill. 

1.  (Heb.  Salmon',  "iin^iy,  clothing,  Ruth  iv,  21, 
Sept.  '2a\jim>  v.  r.  "^aKpav  ;  but  Scdma',  X^?iiJ,  id.  I 
Chron.  ii,  11,  Sept.  2aXju«v  v.  r.  2n\ai|ii('W,  A.  V.  "Sal- 
ma;"  and  Salmuh',  Til^'':!,  id.  Ruth  iv,  20,  Sept.  2aX- 
fiiov  V.  r.  SrtXjttaj',  A.  V.  "Salmon;'"  N.  T.  ILaKpwi'). 
The  son  of  Nahshon  and  the  ancestor  of  Boaz,  of  the 
family  of  Judah  and  David  (Ruth  iv,  20,  21;  1  Chron. 
ii,  1 1 ;  Matt,  i,  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii,  32).  B.C.  cir.  1660.  See 
Genealogy  of  Christ. 

2.  (Heb.  Tsalmon,  "jT^b^,  shady.')  A  place  named 
(Psa.  Ixviii,  14)  as  a  battle-field,  apparently  during  the 
Israelites'  conquest  of  Canaan;  probabl}'  the  Mount 
Zaljiox  (q.  V.)  elsewliere  (Judg.  ix,  48)  referred  to. 

Salmon,  Nathaniel,  an  English  clergyman  and 
physician,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Salmon,  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  He  entered  holy  orders,  but  after 
a  while  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  for  that  of 
medicine,  in  the  practice  of  which,  and  in  the  study  of 
antiquities,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  April  2,  1742.  His  principal  works  were.  Lives  of 
the  English  Bishops  (Loud.  1733,  8vo) :  —  History  of 
Hertfordsliire  (ibid.  1728);  and  others  on  history  and 
antiquities. 

Salnio'ne  (SoXjUoOi'?;,  of  unknown  etymology),  a 
promontory  in  Crete,  apparently  forming  the  north-east 
point  of  the  island,  mentioned  thus  in  the  narrative  of 
Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck:  "When  we  had  scarce 
come  over  against  Cnidus,  the  wind  not  sufl'ering  us,' 
we  sailed  under  Crete,  over  against  Salmone"  (Acts 
xxvii,  7).  Capt.  Smith  (of  Jordanhill)  has  shown  the 
naturalness  and  accuracy  of  this  notice  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way.  The  direct  course  of  the  ship,  he  states, 
from  Myra  to  Itah',  after  reaching  Cnidus,  lay  by  the 
north  side  of  Crete;  but  the  wind  at  the  time  did  not 
suffer  that,  blowing,  as  he  shows,  from  a  point  some- 
what to  the  west  of  north-west— a  wind  very  prevalent 
in  the  Archipelago  in  late  summer.  Then  he  says, 
"  With  north-west  winds  the  ship  could  work  up  from 
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Myra  to  CuitUis;  because,  until  she  reached  that  point, 
she  had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore,  under  the 
lee  of  which  slie  would  have  smooth  water  and  a  west- 
erh'  current;  but  it  would  be  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
AtCnidus  that  advantage  ceased;  and  unless  she  had 
put  into  that  harbor  and  waited  for  a  fair  wind,  lier 
onlv  course  was  to  run  under  the  Ice  of  Crete,  kutci 
^a\^ojt'iji',  i"  tlie  direction  of  Salmone,  which  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  island"  (Paul's  Voyaye  and 
Shipicreck,  ch.  ii).  They  passed  the  point,  the  evan- 
gelist says,  with  some  difficulty ;  and  the  same  modern 
writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  squadron  (a  portion  of 
the  British  Heet  from  Abukir)  wliich  tried  to  take  the 
same  course,  but  had  the  wind  too  westerly  to  admit  of 
their  doing  so  (see  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  ii,  191).  See  Ship- 
AVKiiCK  {of  St.  Paul). 

The  classical  name  for  the  headland  is  Salmonium, 
tSammonium,  or  Samoniian  (2a\/(W)'io)',  Sajujuoij'ioj', 
Sajuwi'ioi',  Ptolem.  iii,  15,  §  5;  Strabo,  ii,  106;  x,  474, 
475,  478,  489;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii,  7,  §  12;  Pliny,  iv, 
20,  §  21).  The  name  Point  Salumoti  is  now  usually 
applied  to  the  end  of  Cape  Sidero.  the  easternmost  ex- 
treme of  Crete  (Hiick,  Creta,  i,  427);  but  Spratt  (^e- 
searckes  in  Crete  [Lond.  18G5])  thinks  it  is  rather  a 
southern  extension  of  tliat  headland  called  Cape  Plaka. 
See  Crete. 

Salmoneus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
^Eolus  and  Enarete,  and  lirother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was 
king  in  Elis  (where  he  built  Salmone),  and  husband, 
first  of  Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  and  afterwards  of 
SiilCTo.  Such  was  his  vanity  tliat  he  demanded  to  be 
recognised  and  worshipped  as  Jupiter,  and  that,  to  de- 
ceive the  populace,  he  attempted  to  imitate  the  light- 
nings of  Jove  by  causing  flaming  torches  to  be  thrown 
about  him,  and  the  thunders  of  the  god  by  driving  over 
soimding  bridges  of  brass  with  heavy  war-chariots,  or 
by  dragging  vessels  filled  with  air  behind  his  chariot. 
He  was  even  charged  with  having  murdered  people, 
that  he  might  pretend  that  they  had  fallen  beneath 
his  thunderbolts.  Jupiter  at  length  became  wearied 
of  his  madness,  and  smote  him  with  his  bolt,  besides 
<lestroyiug  the  entire  city  of  Salmone. — VoUmer,  \V6r- 
terb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sa'lom  (2a\(u/i),  a  Greek  form  in  the  Apocrypha, 
{a)  incorrectly  (1  iNIacc.  ii,  2(>),  for  Sai.u  (q.  v.),  the  fa- 
ther of  Zimri  (Numb,  xxv,  14) ;  {Ii)  less  correctly  (Bar. 
i,  7).  for  Shallum  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (1  Chrou. 
vi,  13). 

Salo'md  {'SlaXioj.tt],  from  the  Ileb.  Dlbd,  i.  e, peace- 
fid),  the  name  of  several  women  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  N.  T.  and  by  Josephus. 

1.  Called  also  A  lexandra,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  I, 
king  of  the  Jews,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  106)  she  released 
her  brothers,  who  had  been  thrown  by  him  into  prison, 
and  advanced  the  eldest  of  them  (Alexander  Janna?us) 
t<»  the  throne  (Joseplius.  Ant.  xiii,  ]'2,  1 ;  War,  i,  4,  1). 
By  some  she  has  been  identified  with  Alexandra,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Jamucus.     See  Alexandra. 

2.  A  (laughter  of  Antipater  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and 
sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of 
women.  She  first  married  Joseph,  whom  she  accused 
of  familiarities  with  ilariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  and  thus 
procured  his  death  (B.C.  34).  She  afterwards  married 
Costobarus;  but,  being  disgusted  with  him,  she  put  him 
away — a  license  till  tlien  unlieard  of  among  the  Jews, 
whose  law  (says  Josephus)  allows  men  to  put  away 
their  wives,  but  does  not  allow  women  eciual  liberty 
(B.C.  20).  After  this  she  accused  him  of  treason  against 
Herod,  who  put  him  to  death.  She  caused  much  di- 
vision and  troidjle  in  Herod's  family  by  her  calumnies 
and  mischievous  informations;  and  she  may  be  consid- 
ereil  as  the  chief  author  of  the  death  of  the  princes  Al- 
exander and  Aristobulus,  and  of  their  mother  IMariamne. 
See  AuisToni-i.f.s.  She  afterwards  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  an  Arabian  yirince,  called  Silla-us,  whom  she 
would  have  married  against  her  brother  Herod's  con- 


sent; and  even  after  she  was  married  to  Alexas,  her  in- 
clination for  Sillwus  was  notorious.  Salome  survived 
Herod,  who  left  her,  by  will,  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azoth, 
and  Phasaelis,  with  fiftj-  thousand  pieces  of  money.  She 
favored  Antipas  against  Archelaus,  and  died  A.D.  9,  a 
little  after  Archelaus  had  been  banished  to  Vienne,  in 
Dauphiny.  Salome  had  five  children  by  Alexas — Bere- 
nice, Antipater,  Calleas,  and  a  sou  and  a  daughter  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned  (Josephus,  .4  h?.xv,  4;  xvii,  8). 
See  Herod. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Elpis.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  her  father  bequeathed  to  her,  Augustus 
gave  her  a  considerable  dowry,  and  married  her  to  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother  (Josephus,  ^n^ 
xvii,  1 ;  War,  i,  28,  etc.).     See  Hkrod. 

4.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appears  from  comparing 
Matt,  xxvii,  56  with  Mark  xv,  40.  It  is  further  the 
opinion  of  many  modern  critics  that  she  was  that  sis- 
ter of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix,  25.  The  words  admit,  however,  of 
another  and  hitherto  generally  received  explanation, 
according  to  which  they  refer  to  the  "Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleophas"  immediately  afterwards  mentioned.  In 
behalf  of  the  former  view,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  gets 
rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  two  sisters  having 
the  same  name;  that  it  harmonizes  .John's  narrative 
with  those  of  IMatthew  and  Mark ;  that  this  circuitous 
manner  of  describing  his  own  mother  is  in  character 
with  John's  manner  of  describing  himself;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and 
third  designations  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  couplets ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  the  jEthi- 
opic  versions  mark  the  distinction  between  the  second 
and  third  by  interpolating  a  conjunction.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  naine  may  be  disposed  of  by  assuming  a  double 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  father;  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  harmonize  John  with  Matthew  and  JNIark,  for 
that  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  the  groups  are 
noticed  differ  materially ;  that  the  language  addressed 
to  John  —  "Behold  thy  mother!" — favors  the  idea  of 
the  absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natural 
mother;  and  that  the  varying  traditions  current  in  the 
early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents,  worthless  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testimony  against 
the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
(According  to  one  account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph by  a  former  marriage  [Epiphan.  Uar.  Ixxviii,  8]  ; 
according  to  another,  the  wife  of  Joseph  [Niceph.//.  ^'. 
ii,  3].)  Altogether,  we  can  hardlj^  regard  the  point  as 
settled,  though  the  weight  of  modern  criticism  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  former  view  (see  Wieseler,  in  the 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  [1840]  p.  G48).  The  only  events  recorded 
of  Salome  are  that  she  preferred  a  request,  on  behalf  of 
her  two  sons,  for  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en (Matt.  XX,  20) ;  that  she  attended  at  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  (Mark  xv,  40) ;  and  that  she  visited  his  sepul- 
chre (Mark  xvi,  1)  (A.D.  26-28).  She  is  mentioned  by 
name  only  on  the  two  latter  occasions. — Smith.  See 
Zebedee. 

5.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  husband, 
Herod  Philip  (Josephus,  ^4?;/.  xviii,  5,  4).  She  is  the 
"daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt,  xiv,  6  as 
dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  procuring,  at  her 
mother's  instigation,  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist. 
See  Herodias.  She  was  married,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle, 
who  died  childless;  and,  secondly,  to  her  cousin  Aristo- 
bulus, son  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons.  The  legendary  account  of  her  death 
(Niceph.  //.  E.  i,  20)  is  a  clumsy  invention  to  the  effect 
that  Salome  accompanied  her  mother  Herodias,  and  her 
father-in-law  Herod,  in  their  banishment  to  Yienne,  in 
Dauidiiny;  and  that,  the  emperor  having  obliged  them 
to  go  into  Spain,  as  she  passed  over  a  river  that  was 
frozen,  the  ice  broke  under  her  feet,  and  she  sank  in  up 
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to  her  neck,  when,  the  ice  uniting  again,  she  remain- 
ed thus  suspended  by  it,  and  suffered  tlic  same  punish- 
ment slie  Jiad  made  John  the  Baptist  undergo.      See 

I J  EHUD. 

Salomo  BEN-ABiiAiiAM  Laniado.     See  Laniado. 
Salomo  ben-Abkaham  Parchon.    See  Parchon. 
Salomo  bkn'-Abrahaji  Urbino.     See  Urbixo. 
Salomo   BEN -David  de  Olivkyra.     See  Oli- 
ve yk  a. 

Salomo  ben-Elijakiji  Panzi.     See  Panzi. 
Salomo  bex-Jechiel  Loria.     See  Lokia. 

Salomo  ben-Jehuda  Ibn-Gebirol.  See  Ibx- 
Gebirol. 

Salomo  ben-Jehuda  Verga.     See  Verga. 

Salomo  ben-Joel  Dubno.     See  Dubno. 

Salomo  ben-Isaak.     See  Rashi. 

Salomo  Levl     See  Paulus  Burgensis. 

Salomo  MoLCHo.     See  Molcho. 

Salomon  di  Norzl     See  Norzi. 

Salomon,  Gotthold,  a  German  rabbi,  was  born 
at  Sandersleben,  in  the  ducliy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  Nov. 
1,  178-i.  Up  to  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  educated  in 
Talmudic  lore  and  literature,  according  to  tlie  custom 
of  that  time.  Alter  this  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  German  language,  especially  through  the  efforts  of 
the  chaplain  Bobbe,  who  not  onl\'  allowed  him  to  come 
to  his  school,  but  also  gave  him  private  lessons.  He 
then  went  to  Dessau,  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Jew- 
ish college,  employing,  however,  all  his  spare  time  in  ac- 
quainting himself  with  German  literature.  In  1802  he 
became  tutor  of  German  and  Hebrew  at  the  Franz 
school,  and  afterwards  he  was  intrusted  with  the  re- 
ligious instruction.  In  180G  he  delivered  his  maiden- 
speech,  which  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Christians 
who  heard  him.  Salomon  never  lost  sight  of  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  preacher;  and  in  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  Christian  friends,  who  not  only  sup- 
plied him  with  the  sermons  of  Zollikofer  and  Hein- 
hardt,  but  even  corrected  his  compositions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  homiletics.  In  1815  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  delivered  his  first  discourse  in  Jacob- 
sohn's  Temple.  He  now  became  known  to  his  corelig- 
ionists; and  when,  in  1818,  the  Temple  of  the  Reformed 
party  at  Hamburg  was  dedicated,  Salomon  was  elected 
assistant  preacher.  In  the  year  1844  he  dedicated  the 
"  New  Temple,"  and  attended  the  assemblies  of  the  rab- 
bins at  Brunswick,  Frankfort,  and  Breslau.  In  the  year 
18o7  he  retired  from  his  duties,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1862. 
Of  his  numerous  publications  we  mention  :  A  vswahl  von 
Predvjten  (Dessau.  1818): — Predigten  (Hamburg,  1819- 
29):  —  Moses,  in  21  sermons  (ibid.  1835): — David,  as 
Man,  Israelite,  and  King,  26  sermons  (ibid.  1837)  : — Ell- 
as, the  Champion  of  Light  and  Truth,  in  19  sermons  (ibid. 
1840) : — Der  Berg  des  Herrn,  17  sermons  on  the  Deca- 
logue (ibid.  1840): — a"'"!lX2,  comments  upon  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  (Dessau,  1805):  —  The  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion and  short  glosses  (Krotoschin,  1848-49,  5  vols.). 
Some  of  his  sermons  were  also  translated  into  English 
by  Miss  A.  M.  (ioldsmid  (London,  1839).  See  Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jitd.  iii,  226  sq. ;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  jiidischer 
Kamelredner,  i,  142-277 ;  .Jost,Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  it.  s.  Sec- 
ten,  iii,  365,  371 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  xi,  416  sq. ;  Ph. 
Philippson,  Biographische  Skizzen  (Leips.  1866,  3  pts.) ; 
Geiger,  in  the  Zeitschrififiir  jiidisrhe  Theologie,  ii,  127 
sq. ;  iii,  91-102;  Unsere  ZcjV,  vii,  396  ;  Steinschncidcr, 
Behr.  Bibliographie,  vi,  17 ;  L.  Piiilippson,  Predigt-  uml 
Schul-Magazin,  ii, 253-269.     (B.  P.) 

Salomon,  John,  professor  of  Hebrew,  was  a  native 
of  Pdsen,  where  he  was  born  in  1623.  He  embraced 
Christianity  at  Dantzic,  Jan.  22,  1657.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 


the  gymnasium  there,  and  died  July  1, 1683.  He  wrote, 
DemtinstrtttiuiH'S  XXXVIII  contra  Judivos  (Frankfort, 
1660):  —  J'rogram/na  Ilchr.  ad  Audundam  Orationem 
Ihhr.  de  I'mstantia  et  (tUitate  Lingua:  tlebr.  (Dantzic, 
1666)  : — Progrummu  de  .lubibr.is  Ilebneorum  (ibid.  1658, 
etc.).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  .ludaica,  ii,  97;  iii,  229;  Stein- 
schneider,  Bibliograph.  llundbuch,  p.  123 ;  id.  Catalogiis 
Librorum  Hebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  p.  2397 ;  Wolf,  liibl.  liebr. 
i,  480 ;  Delitzsch,  Wissenschaft,  Kunst  mid  .Imknthitm, 
p.  139,  301;  Basnage,  Uistoire  des  Juifs  (Taylor's 
transL),  p.  735.     (B.  P.) 

Salonius,  St.,  bishop  of  Geneva  in  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  was  the  son  of  Eucher,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Lyons.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  and  there  studied  under  Hilary, 
Honorat,  and  Vincent.  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  Salonius  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Vienna 
or  Geneva,  but  it  was  probabh'  the  latter.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  assisted,  with  his  father,  at  the  Council 
of  Orange  in  441.  He  died  about  470.  There  remains 
a  writing  of  Salonius,  called  Exjmsitio  Mystica  in  Para- 
bolas Salomonis  et  Ecclesiasten.  The  style  is  simple,  and 
the  most  of  the  exposition  relates  to  ethics. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Salpinx  {a  trumpet),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  Minerva.  Hegeleos,  the  son  of  Tyrsenus,  ded- 
icated to  her  a  temple  with  the  above  name  after  his 
father  had  invented  the  trumpet. 

Salt  (n3'2,  melach;  liXg),  the  chloride  of  sodium  of 
modern  chemistry.  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  ourselves, 
it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to  them  not 
only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the  food  both  of  man 
(Job  vi,  6j  and  beast  (Isa.  xxx,  24;  see  margin),  and  a 
most  valuable  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate  on  animal  food,  but  also  entering  largely  into 
their  religious  services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  va- 
rious offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev,  ii,  13 ).  Tliev 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  procure  their  supply  of  salt 
from  the  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
siiierable  trade  in  that  article  throughout  Syria.  Here 
may  have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii, 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt  which 
Robinson  (^Researches,  ii,  108)  describes  as  five  miles 
in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the  salt  in  the  sea 
itself.  See  Salt,  Valley  of.  Here  were  the  salt-pits 
(Zeph.  ii,  9),  probably  formed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely  coated 
with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising  of  the 
waters;  and  here  also  were  the  successive  pillars  of  salt 
which  tradition  has  from  time  to  time  identified  with 
Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x,  7;  Josephus,  ,4?;/.  i,  11,  4).  See 
Dead  Sea.  Salt  might  also  be  procured  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoeni- 
cians would  naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for 
salting  tish  (Neh.  xiii,  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock-salt 
and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as  the  Tal- 
mudists  particularize  one  species  (probably  the  latter) 
as  the  "salt  of  Sodom"  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  718),  The 
notion  that  this  expression  means  bitumen  rests  on  no 
foundation.  The  salt-pits  formed  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  country  (Joscphus,  Ant. 
xiii,  4,  9),  and  Antiochus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on 
Jerusalem  liy  presenting  the  city  with  375  bushels  of 
salt  for  tlie  Temple  service  {ibid,  xii,  3,  3).  In  addition 
to  the  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten  tlie 
decomposition  of  dung  (Jfaft.  v,  13;  Luke  xiv,  35). 
Too  large  an  admixture,  however,  was  held  to  produce 
sterility,  as  exempliticd  on  tlic  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Deut.  xxix,  23;  Zeph.  ii,  9) ;  hence  a  "salt"  land  was 
synonymous  with  barrenness  (Job  xxxix,  6;  see  mar- 
gin ;  Jer.  xvii,  6;  comp.  Joscphus,  War,  iv,  8,  2,  u\fiv- 
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jowoje  Kai  nyoi'of) ;  and  hence  also  arose  the  custom 
of  sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Judg.  ix,  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  {^iwpavBy,  Matt,  v,  13),  and 
become  saltless  {di'aXov,  Mark  ix,  50).  The  same  fact 
is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  Pliny,  sal  biers  (xxxi, 
39),  .'.•<//  tabescere  (xxxi,  44);  and  Maundrell  {Eiuiy 
Travels  [ed.  BohnJ,  p.  512)  asserts  that  he  found  the 
surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  condition  (see  Hackett,  II- 
lustrut.  of  Script,  p.  48  sq.). 

The  associations  coiniected  with  salt  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries are  important.  As  one  of  the  most  essential  arti- 
cles of  diet,  it  syml)olized  hospitality;  as  an  antiseptic, 
durability,  fidelity,  and  purity.  Hence  the  expression, 
"covenant  of  salt"  (Lev.  ii,  13;  Numb,  xviii,  19;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  5),  as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance 
between  friends  (see  Gettysh.  Evang.  Rev.  Oct.  18G7); 
and  again  the  expression, "  salted  with  the  salt  of  the 
palace"  (Ezra  iv,  14),  not  necessarily  meaning  that  thej^ 
iiad  ''maintenance  fintn  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  Y.  has  it, 
but  that  they  were  bound  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  king.  So  in  the  present  day,  "to  eat  bread 
and  salt  together"  is  an  expression  for  a  league  of  mu- 
tual amity  {\\um:\\.  A  kpjm,  i,  232);  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Persian  term  for  traitor  is  nemekharam, "  faith- 
less to  salt"  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  790).  The  same  force 
would  be  given  by  the  preservative  quality  of  salt 
(Bahrdt,  De  Fadere' Sulis  [Lips.  1761]  ;  Hallervordt,  «t/. 
[ibid.  1701];  Zeibich,  id.  [Ger.  1760];  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  42  sq.).  See  Covenant.  It  was  possibly 
•with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  enjoined  on 
the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  God ;  for  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  specifically  ordered  for  the  meat-()ffering 
(Lev.  ii,  13),  which  consisted  mainly  of  fiour,  and  there- 
fore was  not  liable  to  corruption  (see  Pontanus,  Zie  Sale 
Sacrific.  [Traj.  1703] ;  Spencer,  iJe  Legis  Bit.  i,  5,  1). 
The  extension  of  its  use  to  burnt-sacrifices  w^as  a  later 
addition  (Ezra  xliii,  24;  Josephus,  Anf.  iii,  9,  1),  in  the 
spirit  of  the  general  injunction  at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii, 
13.  Similarly  the  heathens  accompanied  their  sacri- 
fices with  salted  barley  -  meal,  the  Greeks  with  their 
ovXoxi'Tai  (Homer,  //.  i,  449),  the  Romans  with  their 
mola  sdl^a  (Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3,  200)  or  their  salsw  frugcs 
(Virgil,  ^n.  ii,  133).  Salt,  therefore,  became  of  great 
importance  to  Hebrew  worshippers:  it  was  sold  accord- 
ingly in  the  Temple  market,  and  a  large  quantity  was 
kept  in  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  (Jlaii  Diss,  de  Usu  Sails  Symbol, 
in  liilnis  Sacris  [(Jiess.  1692];  Wokenius,  De  Salitura 
Oblatiouum  Deo  /'<(tVr/r.  [Lips.  1747]  ;  Josephus,  yln/. 
xii,  3,  3 ;  Middolh,  v,  3 ;  Uthon.  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  668).  It 
may,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  in  all  of  these  cases  salt 
■was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but  the  strictness  with  which 
the  rule  was  adhered  to — no  sacrifice  being  offered  with- 
out salt  (Pliny,  xxxi,  41),  and  still  more  the  probable, 
though  perha|(S  doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense 
(Exod.  XXX,  35,  where  the  woril  rendered  ''tempered 
together"  is  by  some  understood  as  "salted" — leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  symbolical  fr)rce  attached 
Ut  its  use  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  9,  1  ;  Philo,  ii,  255;  Hot- 
tinger, ./»;-.  Ileb.  l.eyy.  p.  168) ;  as  was  certainly  the  case 
with  the  (ireeks  and  Komans  (Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.  xxxi, 
44;  Ovid,  Fast,  i,  337;  Spencer,  De  Ley.  Hit.  iii,  2,  2; 
Lukemaclier,  Aniiq.  Cnec.  Sacr.  p.  350;  Ilottinger.  De 
Vm  Sails,  etc.  [Marburg,  17oK];  Schickedanz,  id. 
[  .Servest.  17.58];  Mains,  id.  [(Jiess.  1692];  Mill,  id. 
(Ult.  1734]).  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use  of 
salt  in  Mark  ix,  49,  .50,  though  some  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations may  also  be  implied.  The  purifying  property 
of  salt,  as  opposed  to  corru))tion,  led  to  its  selection  as 
the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  miracle  (2  Kings  ii,  20,  21), 
and  is  also  developed  in  the  N<'w  Test.  (Matt,  v,  13; 
Col.  iv,  6).  The  cuslom  of  rulil)ing  infants  with  salt 
(Ezra  .\vi,  4~)  originated  in  sanitary  considerations,  but 
received  also  a  symbolical  meaning  (Hichter,  De  Usu 


Sails  apiid  P7-iscos  Projimo  et  Sacra  [Zittau,  1766]). 
— Smith ;  Kitto. 

SALT,  Ecci-ESiASTiCAL  Use  op'.  It  would  appear 
from  a  sentence  of  Augustine  that  in  the  4th  century 
it  was  customarj'  to  use  salt  in  baptism,  at  least  in 
Milan.  Salt  was  placed  in  some  churches  on  the 
tongues  of  the  catechumens,  as  an  emblem  of  wisdom 
and  an  admonition  to  attain  it.  With  salt,  milk  and 
honey  were  given.  In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  after  a  form  for  the  benediction  and  consecration 
of  salt,  it  is  said,  "Hac  oratione  expleta,  accipiat  sacer- 
dos  de  eodem  sale,  et  ponat  in  ore  infantis,  dicendo, 
Accipe  sal  sapientiae  in  vitam  a?ternam"  ("This  bene- 
diction being  finished,  let  the  priest  take  a  portion  of 
the  same  salt  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant, 
saying.  Take  the  salt  of  wisdom  to  eternal  life").  See 
Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

SALT,  City  of  (Heb.  h-  ham-Me'lach,  ^bsn-^ir ; 
Sept.  a'l  voKhq  'SaSCjt',  v.  r.  rj  TroXig  rm'  aXwc;  Vulg. 
civifas  Salis^,  the  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  wOiich 
lay  in  the  "wilderness"  (Josh,  xv,  62).  Its  proximity 
to  Engedi,  and  the  name  itself,  seem  to  point  to  its  be- 
ing situated  close  to.  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  the  Salt  Sea.  Dr.  Kobinson  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  109)  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the  plain 
at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would  identify 
with  the  Valley  of  Salt  (q.  v.).  This,  though  possibly 
supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Sept.,  "the 
cities  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mere  conjecture,  since 
no  trace  of  the  name  or  the  city  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  that  position.  On  the  other  hand.  Van  de 
Velde  (Syr.  and  Pal.  ii,  99;  Memoir,  p.  Ill,  and  Maj^i) 
mentions  a  Nahr  Mahh  which  he  passed  in  his  route 
from  Wady  el-IJniail  to  Sebbeh,  the  name  of  which 
(tliough  the  orthography  is  not  certain)  may  be  found 
to  contain  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  one  of  fimr  ra- 
vines which  unite  to  form  the  Wady  el-Bedun.  Another 
of  the  four,  Wady  'Amreh  (ibid.),  recalls  the  name  of 
GoiTiorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  very  similar. — 
Smith.  It  seems  most  probalJe  that  it  took  its  name 
from  salt  works  or  mines.  At  the  south-western  ex- 
tremitj'  of  the  Dead  Sea  stands  a  remarkable  range  of 
hills  of  pure  salt,  and  near  them  "  the  Citj'  of  Salt"  was 
perhaps  situated.  There  are  ancient  ruins  at  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Zuweireh,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range; 
and  others  at  Um-Baghek,  five  miles  farther  north. 
One  or  other  of  these  places  may  mark  the  site  of  "  the 
City  of  Salt"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  345;  Tristram, 
Land  of  Israel,  p.  318  sq.). — Kitto.     See  Judah. 

SALT,  Covenant  of.     See  Covenant;  Salt. 

SALT  SEA,  usually  known  as  "  the  Dead  Sea."  This 
is  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  (The  following  ac- 
coinit  of  it  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.)     See  Palestine. 

I.  Names. — This  body  of  water  has  received  a  variety 
of  designations  from  writers  both  ancient  and  modern ; 
and,  as  they  are  characteristic,  they  demand  a  brief  ex- 
amination here. 

1.  "  Tlie  Salt  Sea"  is  the  most  common  Scripture  ap- 
pellation (ribatl  C^,  Yam  ham-Milach  ;  Sept.  »/  Bd- 
\a(Tna  tCov  ciXmv,  or  aXoi; ;  also  >)  BctXaaffa  i)  aXvKt]^ ; 
Vulg.  Mare  ASalis).  It  is  evidently  a  deseri|)tive  name, 
probably  intended  to  indicate  both  the  saltness  of  its 
water  and  the  character  of  the  plain  and  hills  along  its 
southern  margin  (Reland,  Palrest.  p.  240).  It  occurs  in 
the  earliest  books  of  the  Bible,  but  is  not  found  later 
than  the  time  of  Joshua  (Gen.  xiv;  3;  Numb,  xxxiv, 
3;  Deut.  iii,  17;  Josh,  iii,  16;  xv,  2,  5;  xviii,  19).  In 
th('  Talmiidical  books  it  is  likewise  called  "the  Sea  of 
Salt"  (Nnb-2-I  XT:i).  See  quotations  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Midrash  Tehillim  bv  I.'eland  (J'alwst.  p. 
237). 

2.  "  Tfie  Sea  of  the  Plain,"  or,  more  properly,  of  the 
Arabuh  (n^lr'tl  D^,  Yam  ha-Arabah;  Sept.  [ry]  Sid- 
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Xaffaa  [rJjc]  "Apa/Sa  ;  Vulg.  Mta-e  solititdinis) ,  is  also  a 
descriptive  title,  showing  its  geographical  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah.  It  is  tirst 
employed  in  combination  with  tlie  preceding,  as  if  Mo- 
ses had  heard  it  on  his  approach  to  Palestine  (Deut.  iii, 
17);  and  possibly  it  tnay  have  afterwards  supplanted 
the  older  name  (iv,  49  ;  2  Kings  xiv,  25),  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  associated  (Josh,  iii,  IG ;  xii,  3 ;  Deut.  iii, 
17).     See  Arabah. 

o.  "  The  East  Sea"  is  the  only  other  name  employed 
in  Scripture  (■^3"'-1)5^1  C^r?,-  ha-Yum  hak-Kadmoni ; 
Sept.  i)  ^dXacrcra  i)  irpoQ  avaroXciQ ;  Vulg.  Mare  Uri- 
entale).  It  is  used  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii,  18),  Joel  (ii,  20), 
and  Zechariah  (xiv,  8,  where  the  A.  V.  has  ^^  the  furmer 
sea,"  although  the  Hebrew  is  the  same),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Mediterranean,  wliich  was  called  "  the  west- 
ern" ("Tinxn,  literally  "latter,"  though  when  opposed 
to  ")1''2Tp  it  means  "  western"). 

In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xlvii,  8)  it  is  styled,  without 
previous  reference,  "//*e  Sea"  ("'H,  ha-Ydm),  and  dis- 
tinguished from  "  the  great  sea" — the  Mediterranean — 
(ver.  10). 

4.  The  Sea  of  Sodom  (DTIO  Vn  N^i')  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  (Eeland,  p.  237,  243),  no  doubt  because  common 
tradition  represented  the  city  of  Sodom  as  having  been 
engulfed  by  it.  Its  connection  with  Sodom  is  tirst 
suggested  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  Esdras  (v,  7)  by 
the  name  "Sodomitish  sea"  {mare  Sodomiticum). 

5.  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  48; 
xix,  98),  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake — //  'A(T0a/\r(ri(,' 
\ifivt]  (^Ant.  i,  9;  iv,  5,  I;  ix,  10,  1;  War,  i,  33,  5;  iii, 
10,  7 ;  iv,  8,  2,  4),  and  once  X.  ij  a<r<l>(i\T0(pop0Q  (.4  nt. 
xvii,  6,  5).  Also  (ibid,  v,  1,  22)  ?)  So^o/iiVif  Xifiv)]. 
This  name  was  adopted  by  Galen  and  other  ancient 
writers,  apparently  because  bitumen  or  asphaltum  was 
often  found  floating  on  its  surface  or  lying  along  its 
shores  (Reland,  p.  241). 

6.  The  name  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Greek  (^dXaffaa  viKpa)  by  Pausanias  (v,  7) 
and  Galen  (iv,  9),  and  in  Latin  (inare  mortuum)  by 
Justin  (xxxvi,  3,  G),  or,  rather,  by  the  older  historian, 
Trogus  Pompeiius  (B.C.  cir.  10),  whose  work  he  epito- 
mized. It  is  employed  also  by  Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v, 
Eudofia).  The  expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  im- 
ply that  the  name  was  in  use  in  the  country ;  and  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  expression  of  Jerome  (Comm.  on 
Dan.  xi,  45),  "Mare  .  .  .  quod  nunc  appellatur  mortu- 
um." The  origin  of  this  name  is  given  bv  Jerome  (ad 
Ezek.  xlvii),  "In  quo  nihil  poterat  esse  vitale;"  and  in 
this  respect  modern  research  has  to  a  large  extent  con- 
Hrmed  ancient  tradition,  proving  that  the  name  is  ap- 
propriate. The  Jewish  writers  appear  never  to  have 
used  it,  but  it  has  become  established  in  modern  litera- 
ture from  the  belief  in  the  very  exaggerated  stories  of 
its  deadly  character  and  gloomy  aspect,  which  them- 
selves probablv  arose  out  of  the  name,  and  were  due  to 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  travellers  who  visited 
its  sliores,  or  to  the  implicit  faith  with  which  they  re- 
ceived the  statements  of  their  guides.  Thus  Maunde- 
ville  (ch.  ix)  says  it  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  because  it 
moveth  not,  but  is  ever  still — the  fact  being  that  it  is 
frequently  agitated,  and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves 
have  great  force.  Hence  also  the  fable  that  no  birds 
could  rty  across  it  and  live,  a  notion  which  the  expe- 
rience of  almost  every  modern  traveller  to  Palestine 
would  contradict. 

7.  The  Arabic  name  is  Balir  Lnt,  "the  Sea  of  Lot." 
The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected  with  a 
small  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island,  sometimes  penin- 
sida,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Another  frequent 
designation  among  the  modern  inhabitants  is  El-Bahei- 
ret  el-Mi/etah,  "  Dead  Sea,"  suggested  by  its  character. 

II.  Physical  Features,  —  1.  Generid  Position.  —  The 
Dead  Sea  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  that  great 
valley  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line  due  south  from 


the  base  of  Hermon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah. 
The  valley  is  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust,  be- 
ing fur  nearly  200  miles  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  the  reservoir  into  which  all  its  waters 
fjow,  and  from  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  escape 
except  by  evaporation.  It  is  the  lowest  and  largest  of 
the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  the  Jordan's 
downward  course.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pool  left  by  the  ocean 
in  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel  coiniecting  the  Metli- 
terranean  with  the  lied  Sea.  As  the  most  enduring 
result  of  the  great  geological  operation  which  deter- 
mined the  present  form  of  the  country,  it  may  be  called, 
without  exaggeration,  the  key  to  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an 
object  of  extreme  interest. 

The  valley  is  shut  in  on  the  east  and  west  by  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  having  steep,  rugged,  and  bare 
sides,  furrowed  by  wild  ravines.  The  eastern  range  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  western.  In  tlie  parallel  of 
Jericho  the  ranges  expand  slightly,  and  the  valley  there 
attains  its  greatest  breadth — about  twelve  miles;  but 
they  contract  again  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  continue  in  parallel  lines  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  cliffs  which  hem  in  the  valley  are  here 
steeper,  higher,  and  wilder  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
scener\-'  is  more  bleak  and  desolate.  The  sea  occupies 
the  whole  width  of  the  valley,  in  many  places  washing 
the  sides  of  the  cliffs. 

2.  Terrace  Banks.  —  It  is  deserving  of  special  note 
that  the  mountain-sides  and  low  plains  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  marked 
by  a  series  of  terraces,  manifestly  water-lines  of  some 
remote  ages.  Tiie  highest  is  very  distinctly  seen  on 
the  mountain-chain  of  Jloab,  extending  ahjng  the  tops 
of  the  cliffs  like  a  huge  shelf.  Its  elevation  appears  to 
be  about  1300  feet;  and  on  the  western  range,  at  vari- 
ous places,  there  is  a  corresponding  terrace.  This  ter- 
race has  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers,  but 
special  attention  was  recently  given  to  it  by  Tristram 
who  remarks:  "These  terraces  in  the  old  Secondary 
limestone  must  be  about  the  present  level  of  the  Jledi- 
terranean,  and  they  seem  to  tell  of  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Tertiary  terraces  and  deposits  below,  when 
the  old  Indian  Ocean  wore  the  rocks  and  scooped  out 
the  caverns,  as  its  unbroken  tide  swept  up  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa ;  or  when  the  Salt  Sea  formed  one  in  a 
chain  of  African  lakes"  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  247). 

About  230  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea  are  traces  of  another  ancient  shore-line,  marked  by 
a  strip  of  alluvial  marl  adhering  to  the  rocks  and  cliffs, 
particularly  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  down  as  far  as 
Ras  el-Feshkhah  (^ihid.  p.  25G).  It  is  also  seen  at  Wady 
Derejah  and  Ain-Jidy.  The  deposit  is  mixed  with 
shells  of  existing  species,  layers  of  gypsum,  and  gravel. 
Where  there  are  ravines  running  down  to  the  sea  be- 
tween high  cliffs,  the  deposit  reaches  up  their  sides  in 
places  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  and  then  slopes  away  in 
a  series  of  terraces  to  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  as  if 
the  water  had  gradually  and  slowly  evaporated.  At 
one  point  Tristram  counted  on  the  shore  "no  less  than 
eight  low  gravel  terraces,  the  ledges  of  comparatively 
recent  bea(^hes,  distinctly  marked.  The  highest  of  these 
was  forty-four  feet  above  the  present  sea-level"  (p.  278). 
At  Jebei  Shukif,  a  short  distance  north  of  Engedi,  Tris- 
tram, in  addition  to  the  lower  terraces  noted  elsewhere, 
measured  the  elevations  of  three  high  terraces.  The 
tirst  at  a  height  of  322  feet,  marked  by  a  deposit  of 
marl  on  limestone;  tlie  second  GG5  feet,  formed  of  liard 
limestone;  and  the  third  1G54  feet,  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone {ibid.  p.  295). 

3.  Circuit  of  the  Shore.  —  The  contour  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  delineated  in  most  maps,  is  regular,-  the  shore- 
lines having  few  indentations,  and  the  curves  at  the 
north  and  south  being  uniform.  Recent  researches — 
especially  those  of  Lynch,  Robinson,  and  Tristram — 
have  shown  that  tins  regularity  of  outline  is  incorrect. 
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The  western  shore  especially  has  long  promontories  and 
deep  bays,  aiul  the  curves  at  itic  iiortli  and  south  are 
verv  far" from  l)eiiig  so  gracefully  rounded  as  most  cliar- 
tographers  have  delineated  them. 

On  the  north,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  a 
low  jiromontory  is  in  process  of  gradual  formation  by  the 
muddy  deposits  brought  down  by  the  river.  It  is  mostly 
bare,  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  and,  like  the  adjoining 
))lain.  covered  with  a  nitrous  crust.  At  present  it  projects 
into  tiie  lake  more  than  a  mile.  When  the  water  is 
vcr\-  high,  a  portion  is  overflowed.  To  the  westward  lies 
a  deep  bay,  and  beyond  it  a  long,  low  isthmus,  covered 
with  cairns  of  loose  rounded  stones.  De  Saulcy  has 
given  to  this  isthmus  the  name  Eejiim  Lut,  "  Lot's 
ruin ;"  but  this  name  is  not  heard  on  the  spot.  The  ru- 
ins arc  shapeless  and  desolate.  They  are  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  the  ajra  of  the  "cities 
of  the  plain." 

The  shore-line  now  trends,  with  an  easy  curve,  to  the 
south-west,  and  then  to  the  south,  until  it  reaches  the 
bold  headland  of  Kas  el-Feshkhah.  So  far  it  is  flat  and 
sandy,  and  the  adjoining  plain  dreary  and  naked,  save 
where,  at  long  intervals,  a  little  brackish  spring  rises, 
or  a  tiny  streamlet  flows,  and  there  cane-brakes  and 
shrubberies  of  tamarisk  are  seen.  Kidges  of  drift  mark 
the  water-line,  and  are  composed  of  broken  canes  and 
willow  branches,  with  trunks  of  palms,  poplars,  and 
other  trees,  half  imbedded  in  slimy  mud,  and  all  cov- 
eted with  incrustations  of  salt. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Ras  el-Feshkhah  are  some  con- 
fused heaps  and  long  ridges  of  loose  unhewn  stones  and 
mounds  of  earth,  to  which  De  Saulcy  has  given  the 
name  Gumran.  Other  travellers,  however,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  discovering  here  any  traces  of  a  ruined 
city,  or  of  the  name  which  the  French  savant  has  given 
to  it  (Tristram,  p.  249;  Porter,  Ihmdbuok,  p.  203). 

Kas  el-Feshkhah  is  a  bold  headland  of  crystalline 
limestone,  descending  from  a  height  of  some  1500  feet 
ill  broken  cliffs  into  the  deep  sea.  It  bars  all  passage 
along  the  shore ;  but  Tristram  by  great  exertions 
climbed  round  its  face.  It  is  cleft  asunder  by  Wady 
en-Nar,  the  continuation  of  the  Kidron.  At  the  base 
of  the  cliff  is  a  vein  of  bituminous  limestone,  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  little  ornaments  which  are 


sold  to  the  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem.  "The  substance 
seemed  to  have  been  partially  ejected  in  a  liquid  form, 
and  to  have  streamed  down  the  cliffs.  It  was  generally 
mixed  with  flints  and  pebbles,  sometimes  covering  the 
boulders  in  large  splashes,  and  then,  in  the  sea  itself, 
formed  the  matrix  of  a  very  bard  conglomerate  of  gravel 
anddints.  When  thrown  into  the  tire,  it  burned  with  a 
sulphurous  smell,  but  would  not  ignite  at  the  flame  of  a 
lamp"  (Tristram,  p.  254). 

South  of  Ras  el-Feshkhah  the  cliffs  retreat,  leaving 
a  plain  along  the  shore,  varj'ing  from  one  to  two  miles 
in  breadth,  and  extending  to  Ain-Terabeh,  about  six 
miles  distant.  The  plain  is  an  alluvial  deposit  with 
layers  of  gravel,  and  having  spits  of  pure  sand  project- 
ing at  intervals  into  the  sea.  It  is  partially  covered 
with  shrubberies  of  tamarisk,  acacia,  and  retem  (a  spe- 
cies of  broom ;  the  Genista  I'cetum  of  Forskal,  aboimding 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  and  towards  the  south  with 
dense  cane-brakes.  The  coating  of  alluvial  marl  which 
once  covered  it  is  now  in  many  places  worn  away;  and 
deep  gullies  rend  it  in  all  directions.  Enough  remains 
to  show  that  its  top,  like  that  of  the  plains  at  the  north- 
ern and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  formed  the  old  Ter- 
tiary level  of  the  waters  (ibid.  p.  256). 

In  the  plain  is  a  copious  brackish  spring,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  96°  Fahr.  Farther  south  is  Ain-Terabeh,  a 
small  fountain,  slightly  brackish,  oozing  up  from  the 
sand  a  few  feet  from  the  shore.  iSetween  it  and  the 
cliflf's  is  a  dense  thicket  abounding  with  birds  and  beasts : 
ducks,  teal,  pochard,  thrush,  bulbul:  with  swine,  leop- 
ard, jackal,  fox,  hare,  and  porcupine  (ibid.  p.  273). 

F"rom  Ain-Terabeh  to  Ras  Mersed  (six  miles)  the 
coast  plain  is  a  mere  strip,  frequently  interrupted  by 
rocky  headlands  which  dip  into  the  waves.  Bitumen 
is  here  abundant  with  pebbles  imbedded.  "In  a  little 
bay,  just  before  reaching  Wady  Shukif,  we  were  struck 
by  a  powerful  sulphurous  odor,  and  after  some  search 
foimd  hot  water  bubbling  through  the  gravel,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  95°  Fahr.,  only  six  inches  from  the  sea. 
The  smell  of  sulphur  and  rotten  eggs  was  very  strong, 
and  while  scooping  in  the  gravel  my  hands  became 
quite  black,  and  my  boots  were  covered  with  a  yellow 
incrustation.  Pebbles  thrown  in  became  incrusted  with 
sidphur  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  the  rocks  in  the  sea, 


i;,  looking  south. 
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which  were  here  quite  hot — of  the  temperature  nf  80^ 
Fahr. — were  covered  with  it.  There  must  Ijc  an  enor- 
mous discharge  of  this  mineral  water  under  tlie  sea,  as 
the  heat  of  the  water  extends  for  two  hundreil  yards,  and 
the  odor  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  elsewhere  was  62^"  (;ibid.  p.  279).  On 
the  south  side  of  this  spring  is  Jebel  Shukif,  a  high, 
bold  peak  projecting  into  the  sea.  Two  miles  beyond 
it  is  the  oasis  of  Engedi,  a  plain  some  two  miles  square, 
forming  a  delta  to  two  glens  which  empty  into  it  per- 
ennial streamlets  of  fresh  water.  These,  with  the  "foun- 
tain of  the  kid"  itself,  make  this  spot  a  paradise  in  the 
midst  of  a  dreary  desert.     See  Engedi. 

South  of  Engedi  the  plain  becomes  wider,  but  it  is 
bare  and  desolate.  The  cliffs  rise  over  it  in  broken 
masses  of  pale-brown  limestone,  divided  by  j-awning 
chasms,  while  the  alluvial  deposits  along  their  base  are 
as  white  as  snow.  Two  miles  southward  a  spring  of 
fetid  water  (Birket  el-Khulil)  oozes  up  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  having  a  temperature  of  88^  Fahr.  Other 
springs  must  exist  beneath  the  waves,  for  the  water 
near  the  shore  is  much  hotter  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  air  is  tilled  with  fumes  of  sulphuret- 
ed  hydrogen.  No  traces  of  trap-rock  are  anywhere 
seen ;  but  near  Watly  Khuderah  are  veins  of  crystalline 
limestone,  and  great  quantities  of  flint,  coated  with  ox- 
ide of  iron.  These  De  Saulcy  and  others  mistook  for 
lava  torrents.  The  coast  has  the  same  general  features 
as  far  as  the  hill  and  fortress  of  Sebbeh,  the  ancient 
Masada  (q.  v.).  There,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Koman  camp;  and  beyond  it  the  aspect  of 
the  plain  is  that  of  utter  and  even  painful  sterility. 
"  Elsewhere  the  desolation  is  comparatively  partial ; 
here  it  reigns  supreme.  The  two  miles  of  rugged  slope 
that  lay  between  our  path  and  the  sea  are  difficult  to 
describe.  They  are  f(jrmed  of  a  soft,  white,  and  very 
salt  deposit,  torn  and  furrowed  by  winter  torrents  in 
every  direction,  which  have  left  fantastic  ruins  and  cas- 
tles of  olden  shape,  flat-topped  mamelons,  cairns,  and 
every  imaginable  form  into  which  a  wild  fancy  could 
have  moulded  matter,  standing  in  a  labyrinth,  north 
and  south,  before  and  behind  us"  (ibiil.  p.  315).  The 
Birket  el-Khulil  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  depression 
on  the  shore,  which  is  tilled  by  the  water  of  the  lake 
when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forms  a  natural  salt- 
pan. After  the  lake  retires  the  water  evaporates  from 
the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains  for  the  use  of  the 
Arabs.  They  also  collect  it  from  similar  though  smaller 
spots  farther  south,  and  on  the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2). 
One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape 
mention  —  the  line  of  drift-wood  which  encircles  the 
lake,  and  marks  the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high,  level 
of  the  water.  It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood, 
and  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  some  of  considerable  size, 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in 
course  of  time  cast  up  on  the  beach.  They  stand  up  out 
of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic  shapes,  all 
signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a  charred  though 
blanched  look  very  desolate  to  behold.  Among  them 
are  said  to  be  great  numbers  of  palm-trunks  (Poole,  p. 
69) ;  some  doubtless  floated  over  from  the  palm-groves 
on  the  eastern  shore  already  spoken  of,  and  others 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  in  the  distant  days  when 
the  palm  flourished  along  its  banks.  The  drift-wood  is 
saturated  with  salt,  and  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very 
great  age. 

Farther  south  the  shore  recedes,  forming  a  bay  some 
eight  miles  in  length,  the  water  in  places  almost  wash- 
ing the  base  of  the  cliffs.  One  wild  glen,  called  Um- 
Baghek,  breaks  through  the  mountains,  and  sends  out  a 
tiny  stream  with  a  dense  fringe  of  evergreens.  Not 
far  from  it  is  another  hot  sulphur  spring,  which  spreads 
its  suffocating  odors  around.  On  the  south  the  bay  is 
bounded  by  the  oasis  of  the  Waily  Zuweireh — a  plain 
of  some  extent,  sprinkled  with  tamarisks  and  aeacias, 
and  torn  in  all  directions  with  torrent-beds,  througli 
which  the  winter  rains  and  the  streamlets  from  numer- 


ous sulphurous  and  brackish  springs  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  The  clitl's  and  peaks  which  rise  over  the 
oasis  appear  from  a  distance  to  exhibit  traces  of  vol- 
canic action,  but  closer  inspection  jjroves  that  there  are 
no  igneous  rocks  here  or  elsewliere  along  the  western 
shore.  Veins  of  ruddy  limestone,  blocks  of  ironstone, 
and  multitudes  of  nodules  of  black  flint  look  like  tra])- 
dikes  and  craters  in  the  distance.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  cinders  and  scoriui  observable  here  and  there 
along  the  shore. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  AVady  Zuweireh  is  Jeb- 
el Usdum,  a  range  of  hills  running  from  north  to  south 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
three  hundred  feet,  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  rock- 
salt.  The  top  and  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  marl,  gypsum,  and  gravel,  probably  the  remains 
of  the  Post-tertiary  deposit  uplifted  ui)on  the  salt.  The 
declivities  of  the  range  are  steep  and  rugged,  pierced 
with  huge  caverns,  and  the  sununit  shows  a  serried 
line  of  sharp  peaks.  The  salt  is  of  a  greenish-white 
color,  with  lines  of  cleavage  as  if  stratified,  and  its  base 
reaches  far  beneath  the  present  surface.  The  name  of 
the  range,  Khashm  Usdum,  appears  to  preserve  a  me- 
morial of  the  ancient  guilty  "  city  of  the  plain."  See 
Sodom. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh  are  some  heaps 
of  rough  stones  and  the  shattered  walls  of  a  small  tow- 
er, marked  by  De  Saulcy  as  the  remains  of  Sodom. 
That  city  may  have  stood  in  this  region,  but  it  requires 
some  power  of  imagination  to  identify  it  with  these 
insignificant  ruins. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Usdum  is  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Muhawat,  which  exhibits  some  very  remark- 
able geological  features.  Its  sides  are  cliffs  of  old  lime- 
stone, showing  here  and  there  on  their  surface  traces 
of  Post  -  tertiary  marl;  "but  since  the  marl  has  been 
washed  out  there  has  been  a  second  flUing-in  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  which  is  only  now  in  course  of 
denudation.  There  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the 
wady,  and  chiefly  on  the  south,  large  masses  of  bitumen 
mingled  with  gravel.  These  overlie  a  thick  stratum 
of  sulphur,  which  again  overlies  a  thicker  stratum  of 
sand  so  strongl)'  impregnated  with  sulphur  that  it 
yields  powerful  fumes  on  being  sprinkled  over  a  hot 
coal.  Many  blocks  of  the  bitumen  have  been  washed 
down  the  gorge,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  plain  below 
along  with  huge  boulders  and  other  traces  of  tremen- 
dous floods. . .  .  The  layer  of  sulphurous  sand  is  gener- 
ally evenh'  distributed  on  the  old  limestone  base,  the 
sulphur  evenly  above  it,  and  the  bitumen  in  variable 
masses.  In  every  waj'  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  deposit  of  these  substances  as  we  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  Again,  the  bitumen,  unlike  that  which 
we  pick  up  on  the  shore,  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulpiuir,  and  yields  an  overpowering  sulphurous  odor; 
above  all,  it  is  calcined,  and  bears  the  marks  of  having 
been  subjected  to  extreme  heat."  This  discovery  is 
exceedingly  important ;  and  the  remarks  of  Tristram 
ui)on  it  will  1)0  read  with  the  deepest  interest  l>y  all 
students  of  the  Biljlc.  "Here,  so  far  as  I  caji  judge, 
we  have  the  only  trace  of  anything  apjiroaching  to 
volcanic  action  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  careful 
examination  of  the  northern,  western,  and  southern 
shores.  The  only  other  solution  of  the  problem — the 
existence  of  a  bituminous  spring  when  the  supply  of 
water  was  more  al)undant — would  scarcely  account  for 
the  regular  deposition  of  sulpluirous  sand,  and  then  of 
the  sand  with  the  bitumen  superimposed.  I  have  a 
great  dread  of  seeking  forced  corroborations  of  scriptur- 
al statements  from  (piestionablc  l)hy^ical  evidence,  for 
the  sceptic  is  apt  to  imagine  that  wlien  he  has  refuted 
the  wrong  argument  adduced  in  support  of  a  scriptural 
statement,  he  has  refuted  the  scriptural  statement  it- 
self; but,  so  far  as  I  can  un<lerstand  this  deposit,  if 
there  be  any  jihysical  evidence  left  of  tlie  catastrophe 
wliicli  destroyed  Sodom  anil  Gomorrah,  or  of  similar 
occurrences,  we  have  it  here.     The  whole  appearance 
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points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur,  and  an  irruption  of 
bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  naturally  be  calcined  and 
impregnated  by  its  fumes;  and  this  at  a  geological  pe- 
riod quite  subsequent  to  all  the  diluvial  and  alluvial 
action  of  which  we  have  such  abinidant  evidence.  The 
catastrophe  must  have  been  since  the  formation  of  the 
wady,  since  the  deposition  of  the  marl,  and  while  the 
water  was  at  its  present  level ;  therefore,  probably  dur- 
ing the  historic  period"  (p.  3o5-o57). 

Tiie  shore -line  runs  for  nearly  three  miles  south- 
ward along  the  base  of  Jebel  Usdum,  and  then  sweeps 
sharply  round  to  the  east,  leaving  on  the  south  a  naked, 
miry  plain  called  Sabkah,  ten  miles  long  from  north  to 
south  by  about  six  wide.  It  is  in  summer  coated  with 
a  saline  crust,  but  is  so  low  that  when  the  water  is  high 
a  large  section  of  it  is  tlooched.  Numerous  torrent-beds 
from  the  salt  range  on  the  west,  and  from  the  higher 
ground  of  the  Arabah  on  the  south,  run  across  it,  con- 
verting large  portions  into  impassable  swamps.  On  its 
southern  border  the  old  diluvium  terrace  rises  like  a 
white  wall  to  a  height  of  more  tlian  two  himdred  feet. 
It  is  only  on  getting  close  to  it  that  the  sides  are  seen 
to  be  reiit  and  torn  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  by 
winter  torrents  and  the  wearing-away  of  the  softer  de- 
posits. The  Sabkah  is  bountled  on  the  east  by  Wady 
Tufeileh,  one  of  the  principal  drains  of  the  Arabah,  and 
containing  a  brackish,  perennial  stream.  Beyond  it 
the  character  of  the  surfece  completely  changes.  The 
ground  rises  in  an  easy  slope  to  the  foot  of  the  Moab 
Mountains,  and  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  reeds, 
tamarisk,  acacia,  retem,  zyziphus,  and  other  shrubs,  in- 
termixed with  fertile  fields,  cultivated  by  the  Ghawari- 
neh  Arabs  (as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghor  are  called, 
here  the  worst  representatives  of  their  race),  and  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  indigo,  melons, 
and  cucumbers.  Tristram  says:  "The  place  positively 
swarmed  with  birds  in  countless  myriads.  There  were 
doves  by  the  score  on  every  bush,  large  and  small  {Turtiir 
risorius  and  T.  ^E()yi>tius),  bulbuls,  the  hopping-thrush, 
shrikes,  the  gorgeous  little  sun-bird  resplendent  in  the 
ligiit,  and,  once  more,  our  new  sparrow.  The  Abj'ssin- 
ian  lark,  pipits,  and  wagtails  luxuriated  in  the  moist 
rills  at  our  feet,  which  were  fringed  by  drooping  tufts 
of  caper  (Cupparis  ^Eyijptiaca)  in  full  tiower.  All 
teemed  with  a  prodigality  of  life"  (p.  33G). 

This  fertile  tract  touches  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  sea,  anil  continues  along  it  as  it  trends  north-east 


for  some  five  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Nimei- 
reh,  becoming  gradually  narrower  as  the  shore-line  ap- 
proaches the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  geo- 
logical formation  of  this  eastern  range  is  different  from 
the  western.  Tiie  front  cliffs  are  red  sandstone,  appar- 
ently overlying  hard,  crystalline  limestone,  and  topped 
by  more  recent  calcareous  rock.  Trap  boulders  and 
fragments  of  greenstone  and  sienite  are  strewn  along 
the  base. 

Such  are  the  great  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  great  valley  is  here  narrower  than  at  the  northern 
shore,  not  because  of  any  contraction  in  the  mountain- 
ranges,  but  arising  from  the  ridge  of  Usdum,  which  was 
evidently  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at 
some  period  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Arabah. 
The  projecting  base  of  Jebel  Usdum  on  the  west,  and 
the  high  fertile  region  of  Es-Safieh  on  the  east,  contract 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  into  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circular bay  about  six  miles  in  diameter.  A  few  miles 
farther  north  the  shores  on  each  side  expand  so  much 
that  the  breailth  of  the  sea  is  almost  doubled.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  shores  is  dreary  and  desolate  in 
the  extreme.  The  salt-incrusted  plain,  the  white  downs 
of  the  Arabah,  the  naked  line  of  salt  hills,  the  bare  and 
scathed  mountain-ranges  on  each  side,  all  blazing  under 
the  raj's  of  a  vertical  sun,  form  a  picture  of  utter  and 
stern  desolation  such  as  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Wady  Nimeireh  a  narrow 
strip  of  saline  plain,  very  low  and  very  barren,  inter- 
venes between  the  shore  and  the  mountains.  Here  and 
there,  at  a  little  fountain  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine, 
a  clump  of  bushes  or  a  cane-brake  may  be  seen. 

The  Peninsula  ofel-Lisun.  "the  Tongue"'  [see  Bay], 
is  the  most  remarkable  feature  on  the  eastern  shore. 
It  juts  out  opposite  the  great  ravine  of  Kerak.  The 
neck  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  is  a  strip  of  low, 
bare  sand,  measuring  five  miles  across.  In  outline  the 
peninsula  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  human  foot, 
the  toe  projecting  northward  and  forming  a  sharp 
promontory.  Its  length  is  about  nine  miles,  and  from 
the  heel  or  south-western  point  to  the  southern  shore- 
line is  seven  miles.  The  main  body  is  a  Post-tertiary 
deposit  composed  of  layers  of  marl,  gypsum,  and  sandy 
conglomerate,  manifestly  coeval  with  the  great  diluvial 
terrace,  and  corresponding  with  it  in  elevation.  The 
top  is  a  table-land,  broad  towards  the  south,  but  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  a  serried  ridge  at  the  northern  end. 


The  Dead  Sea  from  the  heights  behind  ScUbch  (Miisada),  showing  the  wide  beach  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 

and  the  luugue-shaped  peuiusula. 
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It  is  white  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
The  surface  is  all  rent  and  torn  by  turrcnt-beds;  and 
the  sides  are  worn  away  into  pyramidal  masses  resem- 
bling lines  and  groups  of  wliite  tents.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  note  tliat  in  the  wadys  and  along  the  shores 
pieces  of  sulphur,  bitumen,  rock-salt,  and  pumice-stone 
are  found  in  great  profusion.  Probably,  if  examined 
with  care,  geological  phenomena  similar  to  those  in 
Wady  Mahawat  might  be  found  on  this  peninsida,  and 
some' additional  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Poole  says  "  the  soil  appear- 
ed sulphurous"  {Journal  R.  G.  iS.  xxvi,  62-t)-i). 

The  little  plain  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Draa,  or  Ke- 
rak,  affords  a  striking  contrast,  in  its  thickets  of  ever- 
greens and  luxuriant  corn-tields,  to  the  arid  desolation 
of  the  adjoining  peninsula.  It  is  here  that  the  few  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula  reside,  in  a  wretched  village 
called  Mezra'ah. 

The  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  between  tlie  peninsula 
and  the  north-eastern  angle  has  never  been  tliorough- 
ly  explored.  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  De  Saulcy, 
and  more  recently  the  partj^  of  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
visited  a  few  places;  and  Lieut.  Lynch  and  liis  of- 
ficers touched  at  several  points.  A  few  miles  north  of 
el-Lisan  the  fertile  plain  called  (ihor  el-;\ltv.ra"ah  ter- 
minates, and  the  mountains  descend  in  sublime  clitfs  of 
red  sandstone  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  Higher  up, 
white,  calcareous  limestone  appears,  and  forms  at  this 
place  the  main  body  of  the  range.  Basalt  also  appears 
in  places,  sometimes  overlying  the  limestone  as  on  the 
plain  of  Bashan,  at  others  bursting  through  the  sand- 
stone strata  in  dikes  and  veins.  The  ravines  of  Mo- 
jib  (Arnon)  and  Zerka  Ma'in  appear  like  huge  rents  in 
the  mountains.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  latter  veins  of 
gray  and  black  trap  cut  through  the  sandstone,  and 
a  copious  fountain  of  hot,  sulphurous  water  sends  a 
steaming  river  into  the  sea  amid  thickets  of  palms 
and  tamarisks.  This  is  Callirrhoe,  so  celebrated  in  old- 
en time  for  its  baths.  Between  this  point  and  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  volcanic  eruptions  have  produced 
immense  Hows  of  basaltic  rock,  portions  of  which  had 
been  overflowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Among 
other  smaller  basaltic  streams  three  were  found  border- 
ing on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  south 
of  the  little  plain  of  Zarah  (M.  Lartet's  paper  to  French 
Academy  of  Sciences;  see  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  July, 
1865,  p.  496). 

The  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  month  of 
the  Jordan  is  in  general  well  watered,  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  occasional  thickets  of  tama- 
risk, retem,  and  acacia.  At  the  ruins  of  Suweimeh, 
De  Saulcy  found  a  copious  hot  spring  with  a  ruinous 
aqueduct   (^Voyage  en    Terre  -  Saint e,  i,  317).      Along 


the  shore  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  lava,  and  bitumen  are 
found  imbetlded  in  the  sand  and  mud  as  if  washed  uf) 
by  the  waves  ;  and  at  this  point  are  more  distinct  traces 
of  volcanic  action  than  elsewliere  around  the  sea. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  which  divides  the 
mountains  half-way  up,  apparently  forming  a  gigantic 
landing-jilace  in  the  slope,  and  stretching  northward 
from  the  Wady  Zerka  Ma'in.  It  is  very  plainly  to  be 
seen  from  Jerusalem,  esiiecially  at  sunset,  wlien  many 
of  the  points  of  these  fascinating  mountains  come  out 
into  unexpected  relief.  This  plateau  appears  to  be  on 
the  same  general  level  with  a  similar  plateau  on  the 
western  side  opposite  to  it,  with  the  top  of  the  rock  of 
Sebbeh,  and  perhaps  with  the  Mediterranean. 

4.  The  diiiiensivns  of  the  JJead  Sea  have  never  yet 
been  taken  witli  suthcient  accuracy.  Its  longest  axis  is 
situated  nearly  north  and  south.  It  lies  between  31°  6' 
20"  and  31°  46'  N.  lat.,  nearly;  and  thus  its  water  sur- 
face is  from  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as  possible  40  geographi- 
cal, or  46  English  miles  long.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
lies  between  35^  24'  and  3.o°  37'  E.  long.,  nearly;  and 
its  greatest  width  (some  three  miles  south  of  Ain-Jidy) 
is  about  9  geographical  miles,  or  10^  English  miles. 
Tlie  ordinary  area  of  the  upper  portion  is  about  174 
square  geographical  miles;  of  the  channel,  29;  and  of 
the  lower  portion,  hereafter  styled  the  lagoon,  46 — in  all, 
about  250  square  geographical  miles.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  varies  considerably  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  in  different  years.  When  the  sea 
is  filled  up  by  winter  rains,  the  flat  plain  on  the  south 
is  submerged  for  several  miles.  The  annual  rainfall, 
too,  is  not  uniform  in  Palestine.  Some  years  it  is  more 
than  double  what  it  is  in  others,  and  this  produces  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  volume  of  water  in  the  sea, 
and  consequently  on  its  area.  At  its  northern  end  the 
lake  receives  the  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  on  its  eastern 
side  the  Zerka  jNIa'iii  (the  ancient  Callirrhoe,  and  jios- 
sibly  the  more  ancient  en-Eglaim),  the  IMojib  (the  Ar- 
non of  the  Bible),  and  the  Beni-Hemad.  On  tlu'  south 
the  Kurahy  or  el-Ahsy,  and  on  the  west  that  of  Ain- 
Jidy.  These  are  probably  all  perennial,  though  varia- 
ble, streams;  but.  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrents 
which  lead  through  the  mountains  east  and  west,  and 
over  the  flat,  shelving  jdains  on  both  north  and  south 
of  the  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  water  must  be  poured  into  it.  There  are  also  all 
along  the  western  side  a  considerable  number  of  springs, 
some  fresh,  some  warm,  some  salt  and  fetid,  which  ap- 
pear to  run  continually,  and  all  find  their  way,  more  or 
less  absorbed  b\'  the  sand  and  shingle  of  the  beach,  into 
its  waters. 

The  peninsula  of  Lisan  divides  the  sea  into  two  sec- 
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Section  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  North  to  South. 
2.  Ford  of  the  Jordan  j  3.  The  Frank  Mount«in  ;  4.  Bethlehem  ;  5.  Hebron  ;  6.  Ain-Jidy  ;  7.  Sebbeh  (Masada). 
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tions :  that  on  the  north  is  an  elongated  oval  in  form, 
while  that  on  the  south  is  almost  circular.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  between  the  peninsula  and 
the  mainland  is  not  much  more  than  two  miles  across. 
The  northern  section  is  a  deep,  resjularlj'  formed  basin, 
the  sides  descending  steeply  and  uniformly  all  round,  as 
well  on  the  north  and  south  as  on  the  east  and  west. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  sea. 
Lynch  ran  seven  lines  of  soinidings  across  it  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  found  it  deepest  bet\veen  Ain-Terabeh  and 
Wady  Mojib,  that  is,  about  the  centre  of  the  northern 
section.  From  this  point  the  depth  decreased  gradual- 
ly towards  the  Lisan  on  the  south  and  the  mouth  of  the 
.Jordan  on  the  north.  The  greatest  depth  found  by 
Lynch  was  1308  feet,  but  Lieut.  IMolyneux  records  one 
sounding  taken  by  him  as  1350  feet.  The  deep  part 
of  the  lake  terminates  at  the  peninsula.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  channel  between  the  Lisan  and  the  western 
shore  is  only  thirteen  feet,  and  no  part  of  the  southern 
section  was  more  than  twelve  feet  in  depth  (Lynch,  Offi- 
cial Report,  p.  43). 

It  appears  that  when  the  water  is  very  low  there  are 
two  practicable  fords  from  the  peninsula  to  the  main- 
land— one  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  the  other  run- 
ning from  the  isthmus  to  the  northern  point  of  Jebel 
Usdum  (Seetzen,  Rdsen,  ii,  358;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Truceh,  p.  140). 

5.  The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  world.  From  experiments  made  by  boUing 
water  in  1837,  !JIessrs.  IMoore  and  Beke  supposed  the  de- 
pression to  be  about  500  feet.  In  the  following  year, 
Kussegger  with  his  barometer  made  it  about  1400  feet. 
Symonds  by  trigonometrical  survey,  in  1841,  calculated 
the  depression  at  1312  feet:  and  the  level  run  by  Dale, 
an  officer  of  Lynch's  expedition,  gave  a  result  of  131(i 
feet,  A  still  more  careful  measurement  has  been  recent- 
ly made  bv  the  corps  of  English  engineers  under  Capt. 
Wilson,  with  the  following  result:  "The  levelling  from 
the  ^Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  performed 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  by  two  inde- 
pendent observers,  using  different  instruments,  and  the 
result  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  absolutel,y  true  to 
within  three  or  four  inches.  The  depression  of  the  sur- 
face on  March  12,  18(55,  was  found  to  be  1292  feet;  but 
from  the  line  of  drift-wood  observed  along  the  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  it  was  found  that  the  level  of  the  water 
at  some  period  of  the  year^prcbably  during  the  winter 
freshets— stands  two  feet  six  inches  higher,  which  would 
make  the  least  depression  1289.5  feet.  Capt.  Wilson  also 
learned,  from  inquiry  among  the  Bedouin,  and  from 
European  residents  in  Palestine,  that  during  tlie  early 
summer  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  lower  by  at  least 
six  feet.  This  would  make  the  greatest  depression  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  1298  feet.  .  .  .  The  most  recent 
observation  before  that  now  given,  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  and  Lieut.  Vignes,  of  the  French  navy,  agrees 
with  our  result  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  consider- 
ing that  the  result  was  obtained  by  barometric  observa- 
tion, the  depression  given  In-  tiiem  being  128G  feet  on 
June  7,  1864,  which  at  most  differs  only  twelve  feet 
from  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  the  Dead  Sea  was  then  at 
its  lowest"  (Sir  Henry  .James,  in  the  Atfiena'Um^. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  depression  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  at  dilTerent 
seasons.  Traces  along  the  shore  iirovo  that  tlic  level 
has  varied  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  within  the  i)ast  half 
century  (Hobinson,  I'/if/siml  t.'enf/rnphi/,  p.  190).  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence  that  the  depth  and  depression  of 
the  Dead  Sea  are  very  nearly  erpial,  each  about  1300 
feet;  the  elevation  of  .Jerusalem  aiiove  the  ^Icditerra- 
iiean  is  about  twice,  and  above  the  Dead  Sea  about  three 
times  tliat  number  (ibid.  \>.  19(1). 

6.  The  iriitir  nf  the  J  hud  Sea  is  more  intensely  salt 
than  that  of  any  other  sea  known.  It  has  also  a  bitter 
nauseous  tast<',  and  leaves  upon  the  skin  a  sliglitly  groasv 
feeling.  Yet  it  is  transparent  as  the  water  of  the  3\Ied- 
itcrranean,  and  its  color  is  the  same — a  delicate  green. 


Its  specific  gravity,  and  consequent  buoyancy,  is  very 
great.  Bathers  float  easily  in  an  upright  position  with 
head  and  shouklers  above  the  surface.  Lynch  says  that 
eggs,  which  would  have  sunk  in  the  ocean,  floated  here 
with  only  two  thirds  immersed.  This  peculiarity  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  4; 
Aristot.  Meteor,  ii,  3;  see  also  in  Keland,  p.  241,  249). 
Of  its  weight  and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had 
also  practical  experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the 
party  were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain-Feshkhah,  "  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encountering 
the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."  When,  however, 
"the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell;  the  water,  from 
its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as  the  agitating 
cause  had  ceased  to  act"  (Lynch,  Ncn-rative,  p.  268).  At 
ordinary  times  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  action 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf 
beats  on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean,  Kor  is  its  color 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  sea.  The  water  has  an  oily 
feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of  the  lime  and 
other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  and 
this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers  to  attribute  to  it 
a  greasj'  look ;  but  such  a  look  exists  in  imagination 
only.  It  is  quite  transparent,  of  an  opalescent  green 
tint,  and  is  compared  by  Lynch  (ibid.  p.  337)  to  diluted 
absinthe.  Lynch  (p.  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  as- 
sertion that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not.  So  do  the 
chemists  who  have  analyzed  it.  One  or  two  phenom- 
ena of  the  surface  may  be  mentioned.  Many  of  the  old 
travellers,  and  some  modern  ones  (as  Osburn,  Pal.  Past 
and  Present,  p.  443,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Morning, 
p.  149),  mention  that  the  turbid,  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  distance  in  the  lake. 
Molyneux  (p.  129)  speaks  of  a  "curious  broad  strip  of 
white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in  a  straight  line 
nearly  north  and  south  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  sea  .  .  .  some  milesWest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan" (conip.  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  279, 296).  "  It  seemed 
to  be  constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion,  like  a  stream 
that  runs  rapidly  through  Stillwater;  while  nearly  over 
this  track  during  both  nights  we  obser\-ed  in  the  sky  a 
white  streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  north  and  south, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  Lines  of  foam  on 
the  surface  are  mefntioned  by  others,  as  Robinson  {Phys- 
ical Geography,  i,  603),  Borrer  (Journey,  etc.,  p.  479), 
Lynch  (Narrative,  p.  288).  From  Ain-Jidy  a  current 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party  running  steadily  to 
the  north  not  far  from  the  shore  (comp.  Lynch,  ibid.  p. 
291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the  influx  of  the 
Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  (Nari-ative,  Jan.  8)  and  Rob- 
inson (Physical  Geography,  i,  604)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while  the  rest 
of  the  surface  was  rippled,  and  presenting  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  288; 
Irby,  Travels,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  per- 
petually broods  over  the  water  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw  it 
in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  waterspouts,  only  very 
much  larger.  Extraordinary  effects  of  mirage,  due  to 
the  unequal  refraction  produced  by  the  heat  and  moist- 
ure, are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  320). 
The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due  to  the  very 
large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion. The  details  of  the  various  analyses  are  given  in 
the  following  tabic,  accompanied  by  that  of  sea-water 
for  comparison.  From  that  of  the  United  States  expe- 
dition it  appears  that  each  gallon  of  the  water,  weighing 
12:1^  lbs.,  contains  nearly  3|  lbs.  (3.319)  of  matter  in  solu- 
tion— an  immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- 
water,  weighing  lOi  Ujs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  ^ 
lb.  Of  tiiis  3J  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodium),  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  than  i  lb.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime). 
The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magnesium, 
which  exists  in  a  trul3-  extraordinary  quantity.     To  its 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Components. 

1. 

C.G. 

Ginelin, 
1824. 

As  rfical- 
culateil  by 
Marcliand. 

2. 

Apjohn, 
1838. 

3. 

Marchand, 
1847. 

4. 

Herapath, 

1S49. 

5. 

liootll, 
of  I'hiln- 
dolphia 
(U.S. 
Exiwd.), 
1849. 

6. 

Boutron- 

Charlurd 

and 

Henry. 

7. 

Prof.  W. 

Grci.'ory, 
1854. 

8. 

Molden- 
hauer, 

Nov.  1854. 

9. 

Water  of  the 
Ocean. 

Chloride  of  mafjnesium 

12.166 

7.039 

3.33G 

1.(186 

.161 

.007 

.143 

!052 
!442 

7.870 

7.839 

2. 438 

.852 

.005 

!075 
!201 

10.543 
6.578 
2.894 
1.398 

iois 

!0S8 
!251 

!003 

7.822 

12.109 

2.455 

1.217 

.006 

.006 

.056 

.003 

!06S 

!251 

!062 

14.589 

7. 855 

3.107 

.658 

!070 
'.137 

1.696 

11.003 

.680 

.166 

!233 
trace 

!26o 
;953 

13.951 

7.339 

2.796 

.571 

!l66 
'.009 

6.831 
2.957 
1.471 
2.391 

".062 
'.183 

.360 
2.700 

!070 

!l40 
.230 
.002 

!003 
Loss  .025 

"          potassium 

"          niaugauese 

"          ammonium 

"          alumiuiuin 

"          magnesia 

Bi'omide  of  magnesium 

Sil?ca 

Total  solid  contents 

Water 

24.435 
75.565 

18.780 
81.220 

21.773 
7S.227 

24.055 
75.945 

26.416 
73.584 

14.927 
85.073 

24.832 
75.168 

13.895 
86.105 

3.530 
90.470 

100.000 

100. OOU 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

1.202 

1.153 
221° 

Jordan, 

Inte 
in  rainy 

1.1841 
at  66°  F. 

in  1847, 

at  the 

north  end. 

1.172 

227.75 

in  March. 
1849, 
y.  mile 
N.W.  of 
moutii  of 
Jordan. 

1.227 
at  60°  F. 

May  6,  '48 

195  fath. 

deep, 

off 

A.-Terabeh 

1.099 

Apr.  2, 
18,10, 
"2  hours 
from  the 
Jordan." 

1.210 

at  60°  F. 

from 

Island  at 

N.  end, 

March  11, 

1854. 

1.116 

in  June, 
1854. 

1.0278 

presence  is  due  the  therapeutic  reputation  enjoyed  by 
the  lake  when  its  water  was  sent  to  Rome  for  wealthy 
invalids  (Galen,  in  Kelaiul,  Pakest,  p.  2J:2)  or  lepers 
flocked  to  its  shores  (.A.nt.  Mart.  §  10).  Boussingault 
(Ann.  de  Chiniie,  185G,  xlviii,  1G8)  remarks  that  if  ever 
bromide  should  become  an  article  of  commerce,  the  Dead 
Sea  will  be  the  natural  source  for  it.  It  is  the  magiie- 
sian  compounds  which  impart  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a 
tiavor  to  the  water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
solution  is  very  large.  Lynch  found  (Narrative,  p.  377) 
that  while  distilled  water  would  dissolve  ^^  of  its 
weight  of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  \,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as  only 
to  be  able  to  take  up  Jj-.  The  above  differences  in  the 
analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  expected. 
When  the  sea  is  flooded  by  freshets,  the  amount  of  salts 
in  solution  will  be  less ;  when  low,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  summer,  the  amount  will  be  more.  The  presence 
of  these  foreign  ingredients  in  such  quantities  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  washings  of  the  salt  range  of  Us- 
dum,  and  numerous  brackish  springs  along  the  shores, 
sup|)ly  the  salt;  the  great  sulphur  fountain  at  Callir- 
rhoij,  and  many  others  on  the  north  and  west,  with  the 
sulphur,  bitumen,  iron,  etc.,  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
later  deposits,  supply  the  other  ingredients.  It  is  known 
also  that  large  masses  of  bitumen  are  occasionally  forced 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  and  it  may  be  that  beneath 
its  waves  are  fountains  and  deposits  more  numerous 
and  more  remarkable  than  those  in  the  surrounding 
rocks  and  plains.  Then,  too,  the  constant  evaporation 
takes  away  the  pure  water,  but  leaves  behind  all  the 
salts,  which  are  thus  gradually  increasing  in  quantity. 

Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  observations 
are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn.  Lynch 
(Report,  May  5)  states  that  a  stratum  at  59^  Fahr.  is  al- 
most invariably  found  at  ten  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
Between  Wady  Zerka  and  Ain-Terabeh  the  tempera- 
ture at  surface  was  7(P,  graduall}'  decreasing  to  Oi^  at 
1044  feet  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named  (Narru- 
iive,  p.  374).  At  other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the 
temperature  ranged  from  82^  to  90°,  and  from  h°  to  10° 
below  that  of  the  air  (ihid.  p.  310-320 ;  com  p.  Poole,  Nov. 
2).  Dr.  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan,  p.  381),  on  ISIarch 
11,  18.54,  found  the  .Jordan  fi0°  Fahr.  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(north  end)  73°;  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83° 
in  the  former  case  and  78°  in  the  latter. 


The  water  is  fatal  to  animal  life ;  and  this  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  originated  the  name  Dead  Sea  (A  d  Ezcch. 
xlviii,  8;  comp.  Galen,  De  Simpl.  iv,  19).  Shells  and 
small  fish,  in  a  dead  or  dying  state,  have  been  picked  up 
along  the  northern  shore,  and  are  found  in  some  of  the 
little  fountains  along  the  western  coast;  but  they  are  all 
of  foreign  importation.  Recent  investigations  have  led 
some  to  suppose  that  the  Dead  Sea  does  contain  and 
support  a  few  inferior  organizations,  but  the  fact  has  not 
as  yet  been  established  on  conclusive  evidence.  Lying 
in  this  deep  caldron,  encompassed  by  naked  white  cliffs 
and  white  plains,  exposed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  Syrian  sun,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  exhibit 
an  almost  unexampled  sterility  and  a  death-like  soli- 
tude; nor  is  it  strange  that  in  a  rude  and  iinscientitic 
age  the  sea  should  have  become  the  subject  of  wild 
and  wondrous  superstitions.  •'  Seneca  relates  that  bricks 
would  not  sink  in  it.  Early  travellers  describe  the  lake 
as  an  infernal  region ;  its  black  and  fetid  waters  always 
emitting  a  noisome  smoke  or  vapor,  which,  being  driven 
over  the  land,  destroys  all  vegetation  like  a  frost.  Hence, 
too,  the  popular  report  that  birds  cannot  fly  over  its 
deadly  waters"  (Roinnson,  Fki/sical  Genf/raphi/,  p.  199). 
Such  stories  are  fabulous.  It  is  true  that  the  tropical 
heat  causes  immense  evaporation,  the  exhalations  from 
the  sulphurous  springs  and  marshes  taint  the  air  for 
miles,  and  the  miasma  of  the  swamps  on  the  north  and 
south  gives  rise  to  fevers,  and  renders  the  ordinary  inhali- 
itants  feeble  and  sickly;  but  this  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  Dead"  Sea.  or  the  character  of  its  waters. 
The  marshes  of  Iskanderfin  are  much  more  unhealthy 
than  any  part  of  the  (ihor.  Wherever  a  copious  foun- 
tain bubbles  up  along  the  shores,  or  a  mountain  stream- 
let affords  water  for  irrigation,  tangled  thickets  of  tropi- 
cal trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  spread  out  their  foliage. 
There  binls  sing  as  s\vectly  as  in  more  genial  climes, 
and  the  Arab  pitches  his  t'ent  like  his  brethren  on  the 
Eastern  ))lateau,  and  an  abundant  harvest  rewards  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  Tristram  exclaims  with 
something  of  enthusiasm,  "  WHiat  a  sanitarium  Engedi 
mieht  be  made,  if  it  were  only  accessible,  and  some  en- 
terprising sjieculator  were  to  establish  a  hydropathic  es- 
tablishment !  Mot  water,  cohl  water,  and  decidedly  salt 
water  baths,  all  supplied  by  nature  on  the  spot,  the  hot 
sulphur  springs  only  three  miles  off,  and  some  of  the 
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grandest  scenery  man  ever  enjoj-ecl,  in  an  atmosphere 
where  lialf  a  lung  is  sufficient  for  respiration"  (The  Land 
o/J.siwI,  p.  295 ). 

III.  Orl(/in  and  History.— It  is  a  question  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  one  which  has  created  much  con- 
troversy among  scientific  and  Biblical  students,  whether 
the  present  physical  aspect  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  tends  to  throw  any  light  upon 
its  origin  and  changes,  or  upon  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  struct- 
ure of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  of  the  various  strata  and 
deposits  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  extensive  or  minute  to  enable  us  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  theory  on  the  points  at  issue ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  in  a  few  simple  propositions  what 
are  the  actual  statements  made  in  Scripture  about  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  what  are  the  facts  which  scientific  in- 
vestigation, so  far  as  hitherto  prosecuted,  has  established. 

1.  The  references  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  Scripture  are 
few,  and  mostly  incidental.  Three  passages  deserve 
special  attention.  (1.)  In  Gen.  xiii,  10,  where  the  sa- 
cred writer  relates  the  story  of  the  separation  of  Abra- 
liam  and  Lot,  he  represents  the  two  as  standing  on  the 
mountain-top  east  of  Bethel.  He  then  says,  '•  Lot  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  (or  circuit)  of  Jor- 
dan, that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoar."  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  whole  plain 
around  them,  must  have  been  in  sight  at  the  time  refer- 
red to,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  alone  is  visible 
from  the  height  at  Bethel.  But  a  careful  examination 
of  the  passage  shows  that  this  does  not  follow.  The 
patriarchs  looked  towards  "  the  circuit  of  the  Jordan." 
It  is  not  implied  that  they  saw  it  all,  nor  is  it  said  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  sight.  They  saw  enough 
to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  region.  One 
thing  is  evident  from  the  statement:  a  remarkable 
change  was  effected  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom.  It  was  fertile  and  well  watered 
be/ore  that  event,  but  manifestly  not  so,  or  not  so  much 
60,  (ifler  it.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xix,  24,  25. 

(2.)  The  second  passage  is  Gen.  xiv,  2-10,  which  con- 
tains the  story  of  Lot's  capture.  Ver.  3  is  important: 
"  All  these  (kings)  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea."  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  idea  here  expressed  is  that  the  district  called 
in  the  time  of  Lot  "  the  vale  of  Siddim"  had  become,  in 
the  time  of  tlie  writer,  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  or  at  least  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  that  sea.  The  Hebrew  phrase  estab- 
lishes the  identity  of  the  two  just  as  certainly  as  the 
similar  phrase  in  ver.  2  establishes  the  identity  of  Bela 
and  Zoar.  The  clause  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  MSS. 
and  versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its  gen- 
uineness rests  on  the  verj'  same  basis  as  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  narrative.  It  was  manifestly  the  opinion 
of  IMoses  that  the  vale  of  Siddiin  was  submerged.  An- 
other point  in  the  narrative  demands  attention.  The 
route  of  the  invading  host  is  traced.  They  attacked 
the  Kephaim  in  Bashan,  then  marched  southward 
through  Moab  and  Kdom  to  Paran,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Arabah,  opposite  Edom.  There  they  turned,  and 
after  resting  at  tlie  fountain  of  Kadcsh,  tliey  swept  the 
territory  of  the  Amalekites  on  the  south  of  Jiidah,  and 
of  the  Amorites  "  wlio  dwelt  in  Kngedi."  Having  thus 
ravaged  all  the  countries  surrounding  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  they  descended  upon  their  territory  from  the 
west.  Tlie  inhabitants  now  came  out  against  them, 
and  were  marshalled  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  exact 
locality  of  tlie  vale  is  not  described.  It  may  have  been 
north  or  it  may  have  l)een  south  of  Kngedi.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain  :  if  the  western  shores  of  the  sea 
were  then  ns  they  are  now,  no  army  could  have  marched 
along  them  from  Engedi  to  Jericlio.    On  the  other  hand, 


from  Engedi  there  is  a  good  path  southward.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  "  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  bitumen 
pits"  (ver.  10).  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley  north  of 
the  sea  to  which  this  would  apply ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there 
any  plain  or  vale  along  its  shores  '•  full  of  bitumen  pits" 
at  the  present  day.  These  facts  render  it  impossible 
that  the  vale  of  Siddim  could  have  been  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  they  seem  to  confirm  the  previous  state- 
ment that  Siddiin  was  submerged.     See  SiODur. 

(3.)  The  third  passage  is  Gen.  xix,  24, 25  :  "  Then  the 
Lord  rained  ujuni  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  ;  and  lie  overthrew 
those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground." 
Abraham,  when,  on  the  succeeding  morning,  he  reached 
the  mountain -brow,  '"looked  towards  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
held, and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace"  (ver.  28).  As  Abraham  was  at  this 
time  residing  at  Hebron,  the  view  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  been  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  to  the  northern  end,  although  the  lake  itself 
is  visible  from  Beni-Naim  (the  traditionary  site  of  Abra- 
ham's interview  with  Jehovah)  through  gaps  in  the 
western  mountains  (Eobinson,  Bib.  Bes.  ii,  189).  See 
Sonojr. 

2.  The  physical  facts  ascertained  by  scientific  research 
are  as  follows:  The  formation  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  must  have  been  long  antecedent  to  historic  times, 
and  coeval  with  the  existing  mountain-ranges;  the  val- 
ley was,  at  some  remote  period,  filled  with  water  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean ;  the  water  has  gradually  decreased, 
apparently  by  evaporation,  and  has  left  a  number  of 
shore-lines,  traced  by  terraces  along  the  mountain-sides, 
all  antecedent  to  historic  times:  the  portion  of  the  Dead 
Sea  north  of  el-Lisiin  forms  a  distinct  basin,  and  appears 
to  have  done  so  from  a  time  long  anterior  to  Abraham. 
The  southern  section  is  different :  it  is  very  shallow ; 
its  bottom  is  slimy.  "Sulphur  springs  stud  its  shores; 
sulphur  is  strewn,  whether  in  layers  or  in  fragments, 
over  the  desolate  plains;  and  bitumen  is  ejected,  in 
great,  floating  masses,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  oozes 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  is  deposited  with  grav- 
el on  the  beach,  or,  as  in  the  Wady  Mahawat,  appears, 
with  sulphur,  to  have  been  precipitated  during  some 
convulsion"  (Tristram,  p.  358),  and  that  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  latest  diluvial  formation,  and  appar- 
ently within  the  historic  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  was  miraculous.  A  shower  of  ignited  sulphur 
was  rained  upon  them.  May  we  not  connect  this  his- 
toric fact  with  the  observed  fact  just  stated?  Again, 
it  is  said  that  "the  plain  of  Siddim  was  filled  with  bi- 
tumen pits."  Bitumen  is  inflammable,  and,  when  ig- 
nited by  the  fierj'  shower,  would  burn  fiercely.  May 
we  not  also  connect  this  with  the  phenomena  of  Wady 
Mahawat,  of  which  Tristram  says,  "  The  whole  appear- 
ance points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur,  and  an  irruption 
of  bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  naturally  be  calcined 
and  impregnated  with  its  fumes?"  (p.  35()).  The  sa- 
cred writer  further  says  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  became 
the  Salt  Sea,  or  was  submerged.  The  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  now  a  muddy  flat,  covered  with  a  few  feet  of 
water.  Suppose  the  vale  to  have  sunk  a  few  feet,  or  the 
water  to  have  risen  a  few  feet,  after  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  the  cities:  cither  supposition  would  accord 
willi  tlie  Biblical  narrative,  Mould  not  be  withdut  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  countries  exposed  to  earthtpiakes, 
and  would  not  be  opposed  to  any  results  of  modern  ob- 
servation; it  would  accord,  besides,  with  the  views  of 
ancient  writers  and  with  uniform  Jewish  tradition  (Jo- 
seph us,  .4  j;^  i,  9;  IFwr,  iv,  8, 4 ;  Eeland,  p.  254  sq.). 

This  was  the  view  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  geologist,  Leopold  von 
Bucdi.  In  his  latest  work,  published  since  his  death, 
Koliiiison  says:  "It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion 
that  the  Dead  Sea  extended  no  farther  south  than  the 
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peninsula,  and  that  the  cities  destroyed  lay  on  the  soutli 
of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed.  Lot  tied  from  Sodom  to 
Zoar,  which  was  ntar  (Gen.  xix,  '20) ;  and  Zoar,  as  we 
know,  was  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens 
upon  the  neck  of  tlie  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain, 
therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom 
was  situated,  and  which  was  well  watered,  like  the  land 
of  Eg3'pt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  'as  thou  comest 
to  Zoar'  (Gen.  xiii,  10,  11).  Even  to  the  present  day, 
more  living  streams  How  into  the  (ihor  at  the  soutli 
end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains, 
than  are  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine  be- 
sides. Tracts  of  exuberant  fertility  are  still  seen  along 
the  streams,  though  elsewhere  the  district  around  the 
southern  baj^  is  almost  desert"  (Phz/sical  Geof/r.  of'  the 
lldly  Land,  p.  213).  Notwithstanding  the  arguments 
and  almost  contemptuous  insinuations  of  some  recent 
writers,  not  a  single  fact  has  been  adduced  calculated 
to  overthrow  this  view ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  ncAV 
discovery  seems  as  if  a  new  evidence  in  its  favor. 

3.  Later  and  Modern  Notices. —  It  does  not  appear 
probable  that,  with  the  above  exception,  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  ancient  times  was  materially 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other  parts  of 
Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  once 
covered  them  ;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  an- 
cient existence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake, 
or  of  anything  which  would  account  for  its  destruction, 
supposing  it  to  have  existed.  A  few  spots — such  as 
Ain-Jidy,  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh,  and  that 
of  the  Wady  ed-Draa — were  more  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequentljf,  more  populous,  than  they  are  under  the  dis- 
couraging influences  of  Alohammedanism.  But  such  at- 
tempts must  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.  In  fact,  the  climate  of  the  shores 
of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  civilized  occupation  being  conduct- 
ed there.  Nothing  will  grow  without  irrigation,  and 
artificial  irrigation  is  too  laborious  for  such  a  situation. 
The  plain  of  Jericho,  we  know,  was  cultivated  like  a 
garden ;  but  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  spring  of  Ain-.Iidy,  some  GOO  feet  above 
the  Ghor  el-Lisan,  the  Ghor  es-Satieh,  or  other  cultiva- 
ble portions  of  the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course, 
so  far  as  the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned 
(provided  there  is  plenty  of  water),  the  hotter  the  cli- 
mate, the  better;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  some  system  of  irrigation  could  be  carried  out  and 
maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  more  the 
shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and  the  south- 
ern plain),  might  be  the  most  productive  spots  in  the 
world.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the  difficulty  of 
communication  witli  the  external  world  would  alone  be 
(as  it  must  always  have  been)  a  serious  bar  to  any  great 
agricultural  efforts  in  this  district. 

When  Machajrus  and  Callirrhoe  were  inhabited  (if, 
indeed,  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress,  or 
tlie  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally  resorted 
to),  and  when  the  plain  of  .Jericho  was  occiii)ied  with 
the  crowded  population  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  its  balsani-gardens,  vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and 
palm-groves,  there  may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on 
the  shores.  But  this  can  never  have  materially  att'ect- 
ed  the  lake.  The  track  along  the  western  shore  and 
over  Ain-Jidy  was  then,  as  now,  used  for  secret  maraud- 
ing ex|)editions,  not  for  peaceable  or  commercial  traffic. 
What  transport  there  may  have  been  between  Idiunica 
and  Jericho  came  by  some  other  channel.  Josephus 
appears  to  state  that  the  IMoabites  crossed  the  sea  to  in- 
vade Judah  {Ant.  ix,  1,2);  and  he  informs  us  that  tlie 
Romans  used  boats  against  the  fugitive  Jews  (  War,  iv, 
7,  G;  comp.  iv,  8,  4).  A  douljlfid  jiassage  in  Josephus 
(see  Heland,  Palcpst.  p.  2o2),  and  a  reference  by  Edrisi 
(ed.  Jaubert,  in  Eitter,  Jordan,  p.  700)  to  an  occasional 


venture  by  the  people  of  "Zara  and  Dara"  in  the  r2th 
century,  are  all  tlie  remaining  allusions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  known  to  exist,  until  Englishmen  and 
Americans  launched  their  boats  on  it  for  puqjoses  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  temptation  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to 
the  fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  tlian  descend  to 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  sliores.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  Dead  Sea  was  never  navigated  to  any  extent :  fish 
do  not  exist  in  it,  and  the  sterile  character  of  the  shores 
made  water  transit  of  little  importance. 

Costigan,  an  Irish  traveller,  was  the  first,  in  modern 
times,  to  navigate  this  Sea  of  L>eath.  Having  descend- 
ed the  Jordan  iu  a  little  boat,  he  crossed  to  the  peninsu- 
la of  Lisan.  For  three  days  he  had  no  fresh  water,  and 
he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  No  record  of  his 
journey  has  been  found.  In  1837  Moore  and  Beek  had 
a  light  boat  conveyed  from  Jafla.  They  succeeded  in 
visiting  some  points,  and  making  a  few  experiments 
with  boiling-water,  which  were  tlie  first  to  prove  that 
the  lake  was  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Ten  years 
later.  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  of  the  British  navy,  took  a 
boat  down  the  Jordan,  visited  the  peninsula,  and  took 
some  soundings.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  ship,  but 
died  sliortly  afterwards.  A  brief  record  of  his  voyage 
is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.  G.  8.  vol.  xviii.  The 
expedi-tion  of  Lynch,  in  1848,  was  the  only  one  crowned 
with  success.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  superior 
organization  and  strength  of  the  party,  and  iu  part  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  undertaken  at  a  comparatively  cool 
season — April  and  May.  Even  tliis,  however,  was  too 
late;  several  of  the  partj'  took  fever,  and  one — Lieuten- 
ant Dale — died.  The  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Cos- 
tigan and  Molyneux  were  made  in  Juh'  and  August  re- 
spectively. Winter  is  the  proper  season  for  any  such 
undertaking.  Kain  sehlom  falls  on  the  shores;  the  air, 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  is  fresh  and  balmy,  and  cold 
is  almost  unknown. 

Josephus  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Dead  Sea 
{War,  iv,  8,  4)  :  and  several  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
scientific  as  well  as  geographical,  speak  of  its  wonders. 
Extracts  from  the  principal  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Yx^XunCiS  Pahestina  (p.  238-258).  Among  modern  writ- 
ers, the  following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage: 
Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monatliche  Correspondenz,  vols,  xvii, 
xviii.  xxvi,  xxvii ;  Burckhardt,  Ti-arels  in  Syiia  ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible;  Rit- 
ter,  Pal.  und  Syr.  ii,  557-780;  Poole,  in  Journal  of  R. 
G.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  The  books  containing  the  fullest  and 
latest  accounts  are:  Robinson,  7ii6.  Res.  i,  501-523;  ii, 
187-192;  and  Physical  Geof/r.  ofPal.p.  187-216;  De  Saiil- 
cy,  Voyage  autoiir  de  la  MerMorte,  and  Voyar/e  en  Terre- 
Suinle ;  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Israel,  p.  242-366 ;  Land 
of  Moab  (1873)  ;  Lynch,  Official  Report,  which  contains 
Anderson's  Geological  Reronnoissance  (published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852) ;  Ridgaway, 
The  Lord's  Land,  p.  344^64.  There  is  an  old  mono- 
graph on  the  Dead  Sea  by  Wiihner,  iJe  n^rn  D^ 
(Helmst.  1712);  and  a  recent  one  by  Fraas,  iJas  todte 
Jleer  (Stuttg.  18G7).     See  Dead  Sea. 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF  (Heb.  n\^  X^S,  Gey  Melach, 
but  twice  with  the  article,  nbatl  5;  Sept.  Te/SfXe//, 
Fei-uXtd,  KoiXas  [«r  0«p«ys]  tmv  aXwj';  v.  r.  rijfiaXd, 
Tai/ifXa  ;  Vulg.  Vallis  Salinanan),  a  certain  valley— or 
perhaps  more  accurately  a  '•  ravine,"  the  Hebrew  word 
yey  appearing  to  boar  that  signification— in  which  oc- 
ciirred  two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israclitisli  arms. 

1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii,  13; 
1  Cliron.  xviii.  12).  It  appears  to  have  immediately 
followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  ami  was  itself  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  great  Edomitish  war  of  extermination. 
Tiie  battle  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  apjiears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Abishai  (I  Chron.  xviii,  12),  but  David 
and  Joab  were  both  present  in  person  at  the  battle  and 
in  tlie  inirsuit  and  campaign  which  followed:  and  Joab 
was  left  behind  for  six   months  to  consummate  the 
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(loom  of  the  conquered  country  (1  Kings  xi,  15,  16; 
Psa.  Ix,  title).  The  number  of  Eilomites  slain  in  the 
battle  is  uncertain  :  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and  Chron- 
icles both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  Ix  to  12,000.     See  David. 

2.  Tliat  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7;  2  Chron.  xxv, 
11"),  who  is  relatoii  to  have  slain  10,000  Edomitcs  in  this 
valley,  and  tiien  to  have  proceeded  with  10,000  prison- 
ers to  the  stronghold  of  the  nation  at  /lus-Sela,  the  Cliff, 
i.  e.  I'etra,  and,  after  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them 
by  hurling  them  down  the  precipice  which  gave  its  an- 
cient name  to  the  city.     See  Edom. 

Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  clue  to  the  situ- 
ation of  tiie  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cursory  men- 
tion of  the  name  ("'Gemela"  and  "Mela")  in  the  Oiio- 
vmsticon.  By  Josephus  it  is  not  named  on  either  oc- 
casion. Seetzen  {Rtisen,  ii,  356)  was  probably  the  first 
to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad,  open  plain  which  lies 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween the  lake  itself  and  the  range  of  heights  which 
crosses  the  valley  at  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  south. 
The  same  view  is  taken  (more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (Bib.  Res.  ii,  109).  The  plain  is  in  fact  the  ter- 
mination of  the  GhOr  or  valley  through  which  the  Jor- 
dan flows  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  north-west  corner  is  occupied  by  the  Khashm  Us- 
dum,  a  mountain  of  rock-salt,  between  which  and  the 
lake  is  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and 
brackish  springs  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  west- 
ern half  of  the  plain.  Without  presuming  to  contra- 
dict this  suggestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
with  safety  in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  inaccessible  regions  south  and  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  implicit  reception  which  most  writers  have  given 
it  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Kobinson's  Researches. 
(So  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  346 ;  also  Keil  on  2  Kings 
xiv,  7.)     See  Sodom. 

(a.)  The  word  Gey  (X'^S),  employed  for  the  place  in 
question,  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to  a  broad  valley  or 
sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghur.  Such 
tracts  are  denoted  in  the  Scripture  by  the  word  Emek 
or  liika'ah,  while  Gey  appears  to  be  reserved  for  clefts 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character.  See 
Vai.lkv. 

(&.)  A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in  question 
to  be  called  in  .Scripture  by  the  peculiar  name  uniform- 
ly applied  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  ya\- 
ley,  /id- A  rahdh,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Arabs 
now  call  it  el-Ghtir,  "  (ihor"  being  their  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  "Arabah."     See  Akabau. 

(c.)  The  name  "  Salt,"  though  at  first  sight  conclu- 
sive, becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does  not  follow. 
because  the  Hebrew  word  meluch  signifies  salt,  that 
therefore  the  valley  was  salt.  A  case  exactly  parallel 
exists  at  el-!Milh,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Mo- 
ladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south  of  Hebron.  Like  me- 
luch, milh  signifies  salt;  but  tliere  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  salt  present  there,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (liih.  Res.  ii,  201,  note)  himself  justly  adduces  it  as 
"an  instance  of  the  usual  tendency  of  popular  pronun- 
ciation to  reduce  fureigu  proper  names  to  a  significant 
form."  .lust  as  el-^Iilh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of 
the  Hel)rcw  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  Gey  Melach  the 
Hebrew  reiiresentative  of  some  archaic  Edomitish  name. 

('/.)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  (Jey  Melach  is  in  favor  of  its  be- 
ing nearer  to  I'etra.  Assuming  Selah  to  be  Petra  (the 
chain  of  evidence  for  which  is  tolerably  connected),  it 
seems  dink-ult  to  lielieve  that  a  large  body  of  jjrisoncrs 
should  have  been  dragged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
through  the  heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difficult  coun- 
try merely  for  massacre.— Smith.     See  Pkika. 

It  would  seem  probal>le  from  the  aiiove  considera- 
tions that  the  sacred  writers  do  not  refer  to  the  Arabah, 


or  great  plain  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  rather  to  one 
or  other  of  the  passes  leading  from  it,  either  up  into 
Judah,  on  the  one  side,  or  Edom,  on  the  other.  Wady 
Zuweireh,  a  well-known  pass  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
salt  range  of  Usdum,  might  be  the  one  meant,  though 
the  scope  of  the  narrative  would  rather  seem  to  locate 
it  nearer  Edom.  —  Kitto.  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  21,  22) 
fixes  the  valley  at  the  same  point,  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thinks  that  Zoar  is  called 
the  "  City  of  Salt"  in  Josh,  xv,  62,  because  of  the  salt 
mountain  near  it.     See  Salt,  City  of. 

Salter,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  New  England,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1723.  In 
due  time  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honor,  1739.  He  studied  and  practiced 
medicine,  but  afterwards  chose  the  ministry  for  his  life 
work.  He  was  settled  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  ordain- 
ed, June  27, 1744.  Not  long  after  Salter's  settlement,  a 
serious  difiiculty  commenced  in  his  church,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  favor  of 
the  "  Separatists"  (q.  v.),  and  the  difficulty  was  protract- 
ed through  several  years.  Peace  was  restored  only  after 
twenty-four  of  the  members  were  expelled.  He  contin- 
ued activelj-  engaged  until  1787.  when  his  strength  began 
perceptibly  to  decline.  In  1771  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Yale  College,  and  was  presented,  1782,  by  the  same 
college  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1781  he  gave,  by 
deed,  a  farm  to  Yale  College  "  for  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  other 
Oriental  languages."  He  was  twice  married,  but  had 
no  children.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election 
Sermon  (1768),  which  was  published.  He  died  in  1793. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Puljrit,  i,  421  sq. 

Salter,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  the  free  school  of 
that  city,  at  the  Charter  House,  and  at  Benedict  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  He 
became  rector  of  Burton  College,  Lincolnshire,  and  preb- 
endary of  Norwich  ;  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth,  1750  ; 
preacher  at  Charter  House,  1754 ;  rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Less,  Loudon,  1756 ;  and  master  of  the  Charter 
House,  1761.  He  died  1772.  Several  sermons  of  his 
were  published  (Lond.  1755,  1762).  See  Darling,  Cy- 
clop. Bihliog.  s.  v. 

Saltmarsh,  John,  an  Antinomian  divine,  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  became  minister  of  Brasled,  Kent, 
and  chaplain  in  the  army  under  Essex.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Ilford,  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1647. 
He  published  a  ntmiljer  of  works:  The  Smoke  in  the 
Temple  (Lond.  1646,  4to)  :  —  Free  Grace  (ibid.  1645, 
4to)  : — Sparkles  of  Glory  (ibid.  1647,  12mo),  and  oth- 
ers.    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  nthors,  s.  v. 

Saltzmaiin,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  an  eminent,  and 
once  very  popular,  Protestant  author,  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg,  March  9,  1749.  He  studied  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  then  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  After  his 
graduation  in  1773,  he  journeyed  through  Italy  and 
(iermany,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
young  Baron  (afterwards  Prussian  minister)  von  Stein. 
Subse(iuently  he  lectured  on  history  in  Strasburg,  but 
without  great  success.  He  next  edited  a  political 
paper,  and  thereby  came  into  suspicion  of  aristocratic 
tendencies  among  the  radicals  and  terrorists  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  forced  to  flee  and  to  live 
in  disguise  until  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  meantime 
suffering  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of  his  large  prop- 
erty in  Strasburg.  During  this  period  of  trials  his  re- 
ligious life  came  to  rajiid  maturity.  Raised  in  strict 
Protestant  principles,  he  now  came  into  contact  with 
French  mystics  and  theosophists.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  and  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  religious  and  mystical  works, 
which  made  him  many  friends,  and  which  enjoyed  a 
very  wide  circulation.  Among  these  publications  were, 
Das  christliche  Erbauungsblatt,  which  was  issued  for 
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many  j'ears,  from  1805  and  on  : — Es  wird  Alles  neu 
icerden  (1802-10),  a  work  in  seven  instalments,  consist- 
ing of  essays  upon,  and  extracts  from,  the  chief  mystics 
and  theosophists— Rusbroeck,  Terstegen,  Catherine  of  Si- 
enna, Mesdames  Bourignon,  Guyon,  Leade,  and  Browne, 
also  Swedenborg,  and  Bromley  -.—On  the  Last  Tkim/s 
(1806)  : — Glances  at  God's  Dealings  with  Man  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World  (1810),  in  which  the 
author  gives  a  survey  of  human  history  during  the  tirst 
six  thousand  years,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  geolo- 
gy and  astronomj',  forecasts  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  wliich  will  be  preceded  by  the  millennium  and 
terminated  by  the  restoration  of  Paradise : — Religion 
der  Bibel  (1811),  relating  largely  to  the  millennium  :— 
Geist  uml  Wahrheit  (1816),  a  work  much  esteemed  by 
Schubert,  and  treating  of  the  so-called  double-sense  of 
Scripture.  In  all  of  these  writings  Saltzmann  mani- 
fests the  highest  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  the  most 
childlike  faith  in  God.  And  yet,  with  all  his  Bible- 
study,  he  seems  to  find  confirmation  only  for  the  views 
of  the  writers  of  the  mystical  school.  But  he  is  a  mys- 
tic of  the  milder  type;  and  he  was  entirely  free  from 
the  "occult  science"  of  a  Bohme  and  a  Schonherr. 
During  his  whole  active  career,  Saltzmann  continued 
his  political  editorship,  and  it  was  but  his  leisure 
moments  that  he  gave  to  his  theological  studies.  In 
bis  last  years,  when  Schubert  visited  him  in  1820,  he 
had  ceased  all  outward  activity,  and  was  patiently 
awaiting  his  call  into  the  spirit-world.  See  La  Revue 
d'A  Isace,  1860 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyU.  xiii,  337-341.  (J. 
P.L.) 

Sa'lu  (Heb.  iSaZw',  X^bo,  weiffhed;  Sept.  2n\w  v.  r. 
SrtXjua>i'),a  prince  and  head  of  a  house  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Simeon;  father  of  the  Zimri  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  for  bringing  the  Midianitish  woman  into  the 
camp  of  Israel  (Numb,  xxv,  14;  see  ver.  7  sq.).  B.C. 
ante  1618. 

Sa'lum,  a  Greek  form  found  in  the  Apocrj'pha  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Shallum  (q.  v.)  :  a.  CSaXovfAoc  v.  r. 
^aXi'i/.tog ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  1)  tlie  father  of  Hilkiah  (Ezra 
vii,  2) ;  6.  ^SlaXovfi ;  1  Esdr.  v,  28)  a  temple  "  porter" 
(Ezra  ii,  42). 

Salus  (health, 2^rosperity,v-ell-beinf),  in  some  degree 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  Hyr/eia,  in  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, was  primarily  the  goddess  of  physical  healtli,  but 
afterwards  also  of  the  public  weal  or  prosperity  of  the 
state.  A  temple  was  built  in  her  honor  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Samnite  war  by  C.  Juuius  Bubulcus. 

Salut,  an  evening  office,  which  took  its  origin  in 
Southern  Europe  (Spain  and  Italy),  consisting  of  an  ex- 
position of  the  Sacrament,  accompanied  with  chanting 
and  a  brilliant  display  of  tapers.  It  varies  in  different 
churches;  at  L\'ons  it  is  not  followed  by  benediction, 
and  in  France  generally  is  only  used  in  a  solemn  form 
on  the  eves  of  great  festivals.  The  Roman  rite  requires 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  made  with  the  monstrance  in 
silence ;  but  in  some  parts  of  France  the  priest  uses  a 
form  of  benediction.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceoloyy, 
s.  V. 

Salutation  (from  the  Lat.  salus,  health,  i.  e.  a  wish- 
ing well ;  in  the  A.  V.  "  salute"  is  the  rendering  of  T^'^Si 
bardk,  to  bless;  ^X'lj,  shndl,  to  inquire;  but  more  prop- 
erly of  Dlbir,  shalom,  peace  [q.  v.];  in  the  N.  T.  of 
dairdZofiai,  to  embrace),  a  term  which,  in  the  Bible,  in- 
cludes two  classes  or  modes  of  address.  (In  treating 
these,  we  chiefly  use  the  matter  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.     See  Couktesv. 

I.  Conversation. — The  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
to  the  customary  salutations  of  the  Jews  invests  the 
sul)ject  with  a  higher  degree  of  interest  than  it  might 
otherwise  claim  ;  and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  there 
are  few  scriptural  topics  which  can  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  help  of  the  illustrations  derivable  from  the 
existing  usages  of  the  East. 


1.  T\\^  forms  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  Scripture,  are 
the  following : 

(1.)  The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted,  in  early 
times,  of  various  expressions  of  hlessin;/,  such  as  "God 
be  gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii,  29) ;  "Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord"  (Ruth  iii,  10;  1  Sam.  xv,  13);  "The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  "  The  Lord  bless  thee"  (Ruth  ii,  4) ; 
"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  we  bless  yoa 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (I'sa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the 
terra  "bless"  received  the  secondary  sense  of  "salute," 
and  is  occasionally  so  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  10;  xxv,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  x,  15),  though  not 
so  frequently  as  it  might  have  been  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxvii, 
23  ;  xlvii,  7, 10 ;  1  Kings  viii,  66).  Most  of  the  expres- 
sions used  in  meeting,  and  also  tliose  which  were  used 
in  parting,  implied  that  the  person  who  employed  them 
interceded  for  the  other.  Hence  the  word  TpS,  bardic, 
which  originallj'  signified  "  to  bless,"  meant  also  "  to  sa- 
lute" or  "  to  welcome,"  and  "  to  bid  adieu"  (Gen.  xlvii, 
8-11 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29  ;  x,  13 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  10). 

(2.)  The  blessing  was  sometimes  accompanied  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  health  cither  of  the  person  addressed 
or  his  relations.  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and  among 
people  often  ruined,  by  war, "  peace"  implied  every  bless- 
ing of  life;  and  this  phrase  had,  therefore,  the  force  of 
"  Prosperous  be  thou."  This  was  the  commonest  of  all 
salutations  (Judg.  xix,  20 ;  Ruth  ii,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  6 ; 
2  Sam.  XX,  9 ;  Psa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the  Hebrew  term 
used  in  these  instances  (asd,  shalom)  has  reference  to 
general  well-being,  and  strictly  answers  to  our  "welfare," 
as  given  in  the  text  ((ien.  xliii,  27;  Exod.  xviii,  7). 
It  is  used,  not  only  in  the  case  of  salutation  (in  which 
sense  it  is  fretiuently  rendered  "to  salute,"  e.  g.  Judg. 
xviii,  15;  1  Sam.  x,  4;  2  Kings  x,  13),  but  also  in  other 
cases,  where  it  is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a 
person  (Gen.  xliii,  23;  Judg.  vi,  23;  xix,  20;  1  Chron. 
xii,  18 ;  Dan.  x,  19 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  21,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  "  hurt;"  2  Sam.  xviii,  28,  "all  is  well;"  and  2 
Sam.  xi,  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progress  of  the 
war).  The  salutation  at  parting  consisted  originally 
of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv,  00 ;  xxviii,  1 ;  xlvii,  10 ; 
Josh,  xxii,  6) ;  but  in  later  times  the  term  shalom  was 
introduced  here  also  in  the  form  "Go  in  peace,"  or, 
rather,  "  Farewell"  (1  Sam.  i,  17 ;  xx,  42 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  9). 
This  was  current  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
(Mark  V,  34;  Luke  vii,  50;  Acts  xvi,  36),  and  is  adopt- 
ed by  him  in  his  parting  address  to  his  disciples  (John 
xiv,  27).  It  had  even  passed  into  a  salutation  on  meet- 
ing, in  such  forms  as  "  Peace  be  to  this  house"  (Luke  x, 
5),  "  Peace  be  unto  you"  (Luke  xxiv,  36 ;  John  xx,  19). 

The  more  common  salutation,  however,  at  this  period 
was  borrowed  from  the  (Jreeks,  their  word  xaipetv  (to 
be  joyful  or  in  good  health)  being  used  both  at  meet- 
ing (Matt,  xxvi,  49;  xxviii,  9;  Luke  i,  28)  and  proba- 
bly also  at  departure.  In  modern  times,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  address  current  in  the  East  resembles  the  He- 
brew: Es-seldm  aleyhhn,  "  Veace  be  on  you"  (Lane, 
Afod.  Ef/ypt.  ii,  7) ;  and  the  term  "  salam"  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental 
salutation.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  exclamation  \al- 
p£,  xaipfre,  Joy  to  thee  !  Joy  to  you  !  rendered  by  Hail! 
an  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Arc!  Salve!  (iMatt.  xxvii, 
29;  xxviii,  9;  Mark  xv,  18;  Luke  i,  28;  John  xix,  3). 

A  still  stronger  form  of  this  wish  for  the  health  of 
the  person  addressed  was  the  expression  "  Live,  my 
lord"  C^SIS  nin),  as  a  common  salutation  among  the 
Phojnicians,  and  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  but 
bv  them  only  addressed  to  their  kings  in  the  extended 
form  of  "Let  the  king  live  forever!'  (1  Kings  i,  31), 
which  was  also  employed  in  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian courts  (Dan.  ii,  4^;  iii,  9;  v.  10;  vi,  0,  21 ;  Neh.  ii, 
3).  This,  which  in  fact  is  no  more  than  a  wish  for  a 
prolonged  and  prosperous  life,  has  a  parallel  in  the  cus- 
toms of  most  nations,  and  does  not  differ  from  the  "  Vi- 
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vat !"  of  the  Latin,  the  "  Vi%-e  le  roi!"  of  the  French,  or 
our  own  " forever!" 

•2.  Ufie  of  f/use  E.rpressions.— The  forms  of  greeting 
that  we  have  noticed  were  freely  exchanged  among 
persons  of  different  ranks  on  the  occasion  of  a  casual 
meeting,  and  tliis  even  when  they  were  strangers. 
Tlius  Uoaz  exchanged  greeting  with  his  reapers  (Kuth 
ii.  4).  tlie  traveller  on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in 
the  tield  (Psa.  cxxix,  8),  and  memhers  of  the  same  fam- 
ilv  interchanged  greetings  on  rising  in  the  morning 
(i^rov.  xxvii,  14).  The  only  restriction  appears  to  have 
been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the  Mo- 
hammetlan  of  the  present  day,  paying  the  compliment 
only  to  those  w  horn  he  considered  •'  brethren,"  i.  e.  mem- 
bers of  the  same  religious  community  (Matt,  v,  47 ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Ez/i/pt.  ii,  8 ;  Niebuhr,  Descripl.  p.  43).  Even 
the  apostle  John  forbids  an  interchange  of  greeting 
where  it  implied  a  wish  for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause 
(2  John  11).  In  modern  times  the  Orientals  are  famed 
for  the  elaborate  formality  of  their  greetings,  which  oc- 
cupy a  very  considerable  time ;  the  instances  given  in 
the  Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  character,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in  urgent 
business,  '■  Salute  no  man  by  the  way"  (2  Kings  iv,  29  ; 
Luke  X.  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the  delay  likely  to 
ensue  from  subsequent  conversation.  This,  perhaps, 
must  not  be  understood  literally,  as  it  would  be  churl- 
ish and  offensive.  But  there  is  so  much  insincerity, 
flattery,  and  falsehood  in  the  terms  of  salutation  pre- 
scribed by  custom  that  our  Lord  rebuked  them  by  re- 
quiring his  followers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  them 
(see  Thomson,  Lund  and  Book,  i,  533  sq.), 

3.  Mndeni  Parallels.  —  As  already  intimated,  the 
usages  involved  in  these  oral  salutations  seem  not  only 
similar  to,  but  identical  with,  those  still  existing  among 
the  Arabians.  These,  indeed,  as  now  observed,  go  upon 
the  authority  of  religious  precepts.  But  it  is  known 
that  such  enactments  of  the  Koran  and  its  commenta- 
ries merely  embody  such  of  the  previously  and  imme- 
niorially  existing  usages  as  the  legislature  wished  to 
be  retained. 

(1.)  Oral  Forms. — Their  most  common  greeting,  as 
among  the  Jews,  is,  "Peace  be  on  j'ou!"  to  this  the 
reph-  is,  "On  you  be  peace!"  to  which  is  commonly 
added,  "and  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  blessings!" 
This  salutation  is  never  addressed  by  a  Moslem  to  one 
whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion ;  and  if  he 
find  that  he  has  by  mistake  thus  saluted  a  person  not 
of  the  s&me  faith,  he  generally  revokes  his  salutation : 
so  also  he  sometimes  does  if  a  INIoslem  refuses  to  return 
his  salutations,  usually  saying,  "Peace  be  on  us  and  on 
(all)  the  right  w^orshippers  of  God!"  This  seems  to  us 
a  striking  illustration  of  Luke  x,  5,  0  ;  2  John  11.  Va- 
rious set  compliments  usualiv  follow  this  salam;  which, 
when  people  intend  to  be  polite,  are  very  much  ex- 
tended and  occupy  considerable  time.  Hence  they  are 
evaded  in  crowded  streets,  and  by  persons  in  haste,  as 
was  the  case,  for  the  same  reason  doubtless,  among  the 
Jews  (2  Kings  iv,  29;  Luke  x,  4).  Specimens  of  this 
conventional  intercourse  arc  given  by  Lane  (Mod.  Effypl. 
i,'2hii},  who  says  that  to  give  the  whole  would  occupy 
a  dozen  of  his  pages.  There  are  set  answers,  or  a 
choice  of  two  or  three  answers,  to  every  question ;  and 
it  is  accoimted  rude  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that 
whicii  custom  proscribes.  They  are  such  as  those  by 
which  the  Israelites  jirobably  prolonged  their  inter- 
course. If  one  is  asked,  "  I  low  is  your  health  V"  he  re- 
])lies,  "  Praise  be  to  (Jod!"  and  it  is  only  from  rhe  tone 
of  his  voice  that  the  inquirer  can  tell  whether  he  is 
well  or  ill.  When  one  greets  another  with  the  com- 
mon incpiirj',  "Is  it  well  with  theeV"  (see  2  Kings  iv, 
2t))  the  answer  is,  "(iod  idess  thee!"  or  "(Jod  preserve 
thee!"  An  accjuaintance  on  meeting  another  whom  he 
has  nut  seen  lor  several  days,  or  for  a  longer  ix'riod,  gen- 
erally says,  afier  the  salam,  "Tliou  hast  made  us  desolate 
by  thy  absonce  from  us ;"  and  is  usually  answered,  "May 
God  not  make  us  desolate  bv  thv  absence  !" 


Oriental  Salutation  by  Bending  or  Prostration  to  a  Supe- 
rior. 

(2.)  The  ffesfii?-es  and  inflections  used  in  salutation 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  person  sa- 
luted, as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  this  day. 
See  Attitude.  The  obeisance  with  which  this  is  ac- 
companied varies  according  to  the  degree  of  respect  de- 
signed to  be  shown  to  the  person  addressed,  and  this 
rises  nearly  according  to  the  following  scale:  1.  Plac- 
ing the  right  hand  upon  the  breast ;  2.  Touching  the 
lips  and  the  forehead  or  turban  (or  the  forehead  and 
turban  only)  with  the  right  hand;  3.  Doing  the  same, 
but  slightly  inclining  the  head  during  the  action ;  4. 
The  same  as  the  preceding, but  inclining  the  body  also; 
5.  Still  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  previously  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  the  right  hand;  6.  Kissing  the 
hand  of  the  person  to  whom  obeisance  is  paid  ;  7.  Kiss- 
ing his  sleeve;  8.  Kissing  the  skirt  of  his  clothing; 
9.  Kissing  his  feet;  and  10.  Kissing  the  carpet  or  ground 
before  him.  Persons  distinguished  bj-  rank,  wealth,  or 
learning  are  saluted  by  many  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
passengers  as  they  pass  through  the  streets  and  mar- 
ket-places of  Eastern  cities,  and  are,  besides,  often  greet- 
ed with  a  short  ejaculatory  praj'er  for  the  continuance 
of  their  life  and  happiness.  Such  were  "  the  salutations 
and  greetings  in  the  market-place"  of  which  the  scribes 
were  so  extravagantly  fond  (see  Mark  xii,  28).  When 
a  very  great  man  rides  through  the  streets,  most  of  the 
shopmen  rise  to  hitn  and  pay  their  respects  to  him  by 
inclining  the  head  and  touching  the  lips  and  forehead 
or  turlian  with  the  right  hand.  It  is  usual  for  the  per- 
son who  returns  the  salutation  to  place  at  the  same 
time  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast,  or  to  touch  his  lips, 
and  then  his  forehead  or  turban  with  the  same  hand. 
This  latter  mode,  which  is  the  most  respectful,  is  often 
performed  to  a  person  of  superior  rank,  not  only  at  first 
with  the  salam,  but  also  frequently  during  a  conversa- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  body  is  genth'  inclined,  while 
the  right  hand  is  laid  upon  the  left  breast.  A  person 
of  the  lower  orders  in  addressing  a  superior  does  not 
always  give  the  salam,  but  shows  his  respect  to  high 
rank  by  bending  down  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and 
then  putting  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  See  Bow- 
ing. 

It  is  a  common  custom  for  a  man  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  his  superior  instead  of  his  own  (generally  on  the 
back  only,  but  sometimes  on  both  back  and  front),  and 
then  to  put  it  to  his  forehead  in  order  to  pay  more  par- 
ticular respect.  Servants  thus  evince  their  respect 
towards  their  masters.  Those  residing  in  the  East  find 
their  own  servants  always  doing  this  on  such  little  occa- 
sions as  arise  bcyon<i  the  usage  of  their  ordinary  service ; 
as  on  receiving  a  present,  or  on  returning  i'resh  from 
the  pid)lic  baths.  The  son  also  thus  kisses  the  hand 
of  his  father,  and  the  wife  that  of  her  husband.  Very 
often,  however,  the  superior  does  not  allow  this,  but 
only  touches  the  hand  extended  to  take  his,  where- 
upon tlie  otlier  puts  tlie  hand  that  has  been  touched  to 
his  own  lips  and  forehead.     The  custom  of  kissing  the 
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Oriental  Salutation  by  Kneeling  and  Kissing  the  Hand  to 
a  Soveieigu. 

beard  is  still  preserved,  and  follows  the  first  and  pre- 
liminary gesture;  it  usually  takes  place  on  meeting  af- 
ter an  absence  of  some  duration,  and  not  as  an  everj'- 
day  compliment.  In  this  case  the  person  who  gives 
the  kiss  lays  the  right  hand  under  the  beard,  and  raises 
it  to  his  lips,  or  rather  supports  it  while  it  receives  his 
kiss.  This  custom  strikingly  illustrates  2  Sam.  xx,  9. 
In  Arabia  Petreea  and  some  other  parts  it  is  more  usual 
for  persons  to  lay  the  right  sides  of  their  cheeks  to- 
gether. These  acts  involved  the  necessity  of  dismount- 
ing in  case  a  person  were  riding  or  driving  (Gen.  xxiv, 
64;  1  Sam.  xxv,  23;  2  Kings  v,  21).  The  same  cus- 
tom still  prevails  in  the  East  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  39). 
Among  the  Persians,  persons  in  saluting  often  kiss 
each  other  on  the  lips;  but  if  one  of  the  individuals  is 
of  high  rank,  the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek  instead  of 
the  lips.  This  seems  to  illustrate  2  Sam.  xx,  9;  Gen. 
xxix,  11,  13;  xxxiii,  4;  xlviii,  10-12;  Exod.  iv,  27; 
xviii,  7.     See  Kiss. 


Oriental  Salutation  by  Kissing  or  Bowing  to  a  Respected 
Equal  or  Intimate  Friend. 

Another  mode  of  salutation  is  usual  among  friends 
on  meeting  after  a  journey.  .Joining  their  right  hands 
together,  each  of  them  compliments  the  other  upon  his 
safety,  and  expresses  his  wishes  for  his  welfare  by 
repeating,  alternately,  many  times  the  words  nclumdt 
(meaning,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safety")  and 
taiyibin  ("I  hope  you  are  well").  In  commencing  this 
ceremony,  which  is  often  continued  for  nearly  a  minute 
before  they  proceed  to  make  any  particular  inquiries, 
they  join  their  hands  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually 
practiced  by  us;  and  at  each  alternation  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions change  the  position  of  the  liands.  These  cir- 
cumstances further  illustrate  such  passages  as  2  Kings 
iv,  19;  Luke  X,  4.     See  Hand. 

II.  The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Old  Test,  were  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
Latin  style:  the  addition  of  the  term  "peace"  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
form  (2  Mace,  i,  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted;  it 
IX.-S 


was  only  in  special  cases  that  this  order  was  reversed 
(2  Mace,  i,  1 ;  ix,  19;  1  Esdr.  vi,  7).  A  combination  of 
the  first  and  thinl  persons  in  the  terms  of  the  salutation 
was  not  uiifrequent  ((ial.  i,  1,  2:  I'hilem.  1  ;  2  IVt.  i.  1). 
The  term  used  (either  expressed  or  understood)  in  the 
introductory  salutation  was  the  (ireek  x"'Ptiv  in  an  el- 
liptical  construction  (1  Mace,  x,  18;  2  Mace,  ix,  19;  1 
Esdr.  viii,  9;  Acts  xxiii,  26 j ;  this,  however,  was  more 
frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  apostolic  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv,  23  and  .James  i,  1,  a  coin- 
cidence which  renders  it  probable  that  James  composed 
the  letter  in  the  former  passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for 
spiritual  mercies  was  also  used,  consisting  generally  of 
the  terms  "grace  and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  pastoral 
epistles  and  in  2  John  "  grace^  mercy,  and  peace,"  and 
in  Jude  "  mercy,  peace,  and  love."  The  concluding  sal- 
utation consisted  occasionally  of  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  vulete  (Acts  xv,  29;  xxiii,  30),  but  more  general- 
ly of  the  term  dmriii^ofjai,  "  I  salute,"  or  the  cognate 
substantive,  accompanied  by  a  jjrayer  for  peace  or  grace. 
Paul,  who  availed  himself  of  an  amanuensis  (Horn,  xvi, 
22),  added  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
21 ;  Col.  iv,  18;  2  Thess.  iii,  17).  The  omission  of  the 
introductory  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  very  noticeable.  There  are  Latin  monographs  on 
the  subject  in  general  by  Mayer  (Gryph.  1703),  Allgow- 
er  (Ulm,  1728),  Schmerschl"  (Jena,  1739),  Heyrenl)ach 
(Vien.  1773), and  Purmann  (Frankf.-on-the-Main,1749). 
See  Epistle. 

SALUTATION,  Ritual.  In  the  Romish  Church, 
the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary  are  called  the  Aiir/elic 
Salutation.  The  latter  clause,  '•  Sancta  ]Maria,  mater  Dei, 
ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus,"  was  ackleil,  they  tell  us,  in 
the  fifth  century;  but  the  last  words,  "Nunc  et  in  hora 
mortis  nostra?,"  were  inserted  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V. 
It  is  sometimes  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sermon, 
ending  with  a  prayer  or  a  pro  nobis,  and  bells  are  tolled 
to  put  people  in  mind  of  it.     See  Salve  Ri£GINA. 

In  the  Church-of-England  service  a  species  of  saluta- 
tion occurs.  "  Having  all  repeated  our  Creed, . .  .  we 
now  prepare  ourselves  to  pray.  And  since  salutations 
have  ever  been  the  expressions  and  badges  of  that  mut- 
ual charity  without  which  we  are  not  fit  to  i)ray,  there- 
fore we  begin  with  an  ancient  form  of  salutation,  taken 
out  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  the  minister  commencing, 
salutes  the  people  with  '  The  Lord  be  with  you,'  and 
they  return  it  with  a  like  prayer,  'And  with  thy  Spirit.'" 
See  Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Salutatoriuni  {place  of  sahitatioii),  a  room  con- 
nected with  an  ancient  church,  where  the  bishop  and 
clergy  sat  to  receive  the  salutations  of  the  people  as 
they  came  to  solicit  prayers  on  their  behalf  or  to  con- 
sult them  about  important  business, 

Salvador,  Joseph,  a  Jewish  physician,  was  born  at 
Montpelier,  France,  in  1790,  ami  died  at  Versailles, 
March  17,  1873.  He  is  the  author  of  I.oi  ik  Moyse,  ou 
Syst'eme  Rdvj.  ft  Polit.  des  llebrcux  (Paris,  1822) ;  re- 
published under  the  title  Ilistoire  des  Institutions  de 
Moise  et  du  Peuple  I/ebreu  (Paris,  1828,  3  vols.) ;  Ger- 
man transl.  Geschichte  der  mosaischen  Instituiionen,  etc., 
by  Essena,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Riesser  (Hamburg, 
183C,  3  vols.)  : — Jesus-Christ  et  sa  Doctrine,  qxc.  (Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.) ;  (Jerman  transl.  by  Jacobson,  Das  Leln-n 
Jesu  und  seine  Lehre  (Dresden,  1841,  2  vols.)  :^//i.s-- 
toire  de  la  Domination  Romaine  en  .fudee  et  de  la  Ru- 
iiie  de  Jerusalem  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols.) ;  German  transl. 
by  Eichler,  Geschichte  der  Rumerherrschaft  in  Judda, 
etc.  (Bremen,  1847,  2  vols.): — Paris,  Roni-e,  .Jerusalem, 
OH  la  Question  Reliyieuse  au  XIXe  Sikcle  (Paris,  18(50, 
2  vols.).  See  Fiirst,  JUhl.  Jud.  iii,  230  ;  Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theol.  Literatur,  ii,  74ti ;  Zuchold,  BihL  Theol. 
p.  1109sq. ;  Zeitung  des  JudenthumsAHTd.     (B.  P.) 

Salvation  (properly  tlS^l'IJ^  (TwTT/pi'ff,  both  mean- 
ing originally  delirerance  or  safctij).  No  idea  Avas  more 
ingrained  in  the  Jewish  mind  than  the  truth  that  God 
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was  a  Saviour,  a  Helper,  a  Deliverer,  a  Rescuer,  a  De- 
fender, and  a  Preserver  to  his  people.  Their  whole  his- 
torv  was  a  history  of  salvation,  and  an  unfolding  of  the 
nature  ami  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being.  Israel  was  a 
saved  people  (Deut.  xxxiii,  20);  saved  from  I'^gypt 
(Exod.  xiv,  30),  delivered  from  enemies  on  every  side, 
preserved  in  prosperity,  and  restored  from  adversity — 
all  l)v  that  One  Person  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
tall  .Jehovah.  Though  human  instruments  were  con- 
stantly used  as  saviors— as,  for  instance,  the  judges — the 
people  were  always  taught  that  it  was  God  who  saved 
hy  their  hand  (2  Sam.  iii,  18;  2  Kings  xiii,5;  xiv,  27  ; 
Xeh.ix,  27),and  that  there  was  not  power  in  man  to  be 
his  own  savior  (.Job  xl,  U  ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  1(5 ;  xliv,  3,  7), 
so  that  he  must  look  to  God  alone  for  help  (Isa.  xliii, 
11 ;  xiv,  22  ;  Hos.  xiii,  4,  10).  This  the  Scriptures  ex- 
press in  varied  forms,  usually  in  phrases,  in  which  the 
Hebrews  rarely  use  concrete  terms,  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  abstract  terms.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  God 
saves  them  and  protects  them,  they  say,  God  is  their 
salvation.  So,  a  voice  of  salvation,  tidings  of  salvation, 
a  word  of  salvation,  etc.,  is  etjuivalent  to  a  voice  declar- 
ing deliverance,  etc.  Similarly,  to  work  great  salva- 
tion in  Israel  signifies  to  deliver  Israel  from  some  immi- 
nent danger,  to  obtain  a  great  victory  over  enemies. 
Jlost  of  these  phrases  explain  themselves,  while  others 
are  of  nearly  equal  facility  of  apprehension,  e.  g.  the  ap- 
plication of  "  the  cup  of  salvation"  to  gratitude  and  joy 
f 'r  deliverance  (Psa.  cxvi,  13) ;  the  "  rock  of  salvation"  to 
a  rock  where  any  one  takes  refuge,  and  is  in  safety  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  47) ;  "  the  shield  of  salvation"  and  "  helmet 
of  salvation"  to  protection  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
(Psa.  xviii,  35;  Isa.  lix,  17);  the  "horn  of  salvation" 
to  the  power  by  which  deliverance  is  effected  (Psa.  xviii, 
2) ;  "  the  garments  of  salvation"  to  the  bcautj'  and  pro- 
tection of  holiness  (Isa.  Ixi,  10) ;  the  "  wells  of  salva- 
tion" to  the  abundant  sources  of  the  mercies  of  salva- 
tion, free,  overflowing,  and  refreshing  (Isa.  xii,  3).  See 
each  of  these  associated  terms  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

"  When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
.salvation  thus  drawn  from  God,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  granted  during  the  Old-Test,  dispensation, 
we  learn  that  it  implied  every  kind  of  assistance  for 
body  and  soul,  and  that  it  was  freely  offered  to  God's 
peo|)le  (Psa.  xxviii,  9;  Ixix,  35);  to  the  needy  (Psa. 
Ixxii,  4,  13),  to  the  meek  (Psa.  Ixxvi,  9),  to  the  contrite 
(P.sa.  xxxiv,  18),  but  not  to  the  wicked  (Psa.  xviii,  41) 
unless  they  repented  and  turned  to  him.  Salvation 
consisted  not  onlv  of  deliverance  from  enemies,  and 
from  the  snares  of  the  wicked  (Psa.  xxxvii,  40 ;  lix,  2  ; 
cvi,  20),  but  also  of  forgiveness  (Psa.  Ixxix,  9),  of  an- 
swers to  prayer  (Psa.  Ixix,  13),  of  spiritual  gifts  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  19),  of  joy  (Psa.  li,  12),  of  truth  (Psa.  xxv,  5),  and 
of  righteousness  (Psa.  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8  ;  xlvi,  13  ;  li, 
.5).  Many  of  the  beautiful  promises  in  Isaiah  refer  to 
an  everlasting  and  spiritual  salvation,  and  God  described 
himself  as  coming  to  earth  to  bring  salvation  to  his 
peojile  (Isa.  Ixii,  11;  Zech.  ix,  9).  Thus  was  the  way 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  him  who  was  to  be  called 
Jesus,  because  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
See  MiissiAii. 

"  In  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  idea  of  salva- 
tion strongly  predominates,  thougli  the  idea  of  temporal 
<leliverance  occasionally  appears.  Perhaps  the  word 
'  restoration'  most  clearly  represents  the  great  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Sun  of  God  came  to  a  lost  world  to 
restore  those  who  would  cDmriiit  themselves  unto  him 
to  that  harmony  with  (Jod  which  they  had  lost  by  sin. 
He  appeared  among  men  as  tlie  Itestorer.  Disease, 
hunger,  mourning,  and  spiritual  depression  fled  from 
hefi>re  him.  All  the  sufferings  to  which  the  human 
race  is  sidiject  were  overcome  by  him.  Death  itself, 
the  last  enemy,  was  van(iuished ;  and  in  his  own  resur- 
rection Christ  i)roclaimed  to  all  believers  the  glad  tid- 
ings th;it  (Jod's  purpose  of  l)ringing  many  sons  unto 
glory  was  yet  to  be  carried  out.  During  his  lifetime 
Jesus  Christ  was  especially  a  healer  and  restorer  of  the 


body,  and  his  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel;  but  by  his  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  his  subsequent  resur- 
rection and  exaltation,  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
mission  for  which  he  had  taken  our  nature.  He  be- 
came generally  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.  All  who  come 
to  him  are  brought  by  him  to  God;  they  have  spiritual 
life,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  they  are  adopteii  into 
the  family  of  God.  Their  bodies  are  made  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  inworking  power  Christ  is 
formed  within  them.  Their  heart  being  purified  by 
faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  they  receive  from  him 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  God,  and  thus  they  have  an 
earnest  of  the  final  inheritance,  the  complete  restora- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  every  Christian's  hope.  If 
it  be  asked  v:hen  a  man  is  saved,  the  answer  is  that  the 
new  life  which  is  implanted  by  faith  in  Christ  is  salva- 
tion in  the  germ,  so  that  every  believer  is  a  saved 
man.  But  during  the  whole  Christian  life  salvation  is 
icorked  on/,  in  proportion  to  our  faith,  which  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Saviour  and  the  saved — the 
vine  and  the  branches.  Salvation  in  its  completion  is 
'  ready  to  be  revealed'  in  the  day  of  Christ's  appearing, 
when  he  who  is  now  justified  by  Christ's  blood  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,  and  when  there  shall 
be  that  complete  restoration  of  body  and  soid  which 
shall  make  us  fit  to  dwell  with  God  as  his  children  for 
evermore"  (Fairbairn).     See  Saviour. 

SALVATION,  INFANT.  See  Infant  Salvation. 
Salve.  See  Medicine  ;  Unguent. 
Salve,  caput  cruentatum,  is  the  beginning  of 
one  of  Bernard's  seven  passiim-hymns.  The  original,  in 
fifty  lines,  in  five  stanzas,  addressed  to  the  face  of  Christ 
("Ad  faciem  Christi  in  cruce  pendentis"),  is  the  best  of 
the  seven  passion-hj-mns,  and  runs  thus  in  the  first 
stanza :       ..  g.^,^^^  ^^^^^^^  cruentatum, 

Totuin  spinis  coronatum, 
Conquassatum,  vnlneratura, 
Aruudine  sic  verberatuiu. 
Facie  spntis  illita. 

Salve,  ciijus  dulcis  vnltns 

Immiitatus  et  incultus 
Inimutavit  suum  florem, 
Totus  veisns  iu  palloreni, 
Quern  coeli  trenilt  cura." 

There  are  different  English  renderings  of  this  hymn,  as 
by  Mrs.  Charles,  Christian  Life  in  Som/,  p.  159  :  "  Hail, 
thou  Head!  so  bruised  and  wounded,"  which  is  also 
found  in  Schaff's  Christ  in  Song;  by  Alford  in  the 
Year  of  Praise,  No.  102:  "Hail!  that  Head  with  sor- 
rows bowing;"  by  Baker,  in  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern, No.  97  :  "  O  Sacred  Head,  surrounded."  There  are 
a  number  of  German  translations,  but  the  best  is  that  by 
Gerhardt :  "  O  Haupt  vol!  Blut  und  Wimden,"  which 
again  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Alexander 
and  others.     (B.  P.) 

Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  a'enerabii.is  ^vo,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  resurrection-hymu  by  Yenantius 
Fortunatus.  "  In  this  sweet  poem,  the  whole  nature, 
born  anew  in  the  spring,  and  arrayed  in  the  bridal  gar- 
ment of  hope  and  promise,  welcomes  the  risen  Saviour, 
the  Prince  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life."  The  original, 
as  given  by  Daniel  (i,  170),  has  fourteen  stanzas,  of 
three  lines  each.  Trench  gives  only  ten  lines,  and  so 
likewise  Biissler,  Kambach,  and  Simrock  in  their  col- 
lections. Daniel  remarks, "Ex  hoc  suavissimo  poemate 
ecclesia  decern  versus  sibi  vindicavit,  qui  eflicerent 
canticum  triumphale  Paschatis."  We  give  the  first 
stanza : 

"  Salve,  festn  dies,  toto  venerabilis  sevo, 
(Juii  Dens  infeinum  vicit  et  astia  tenet. 
Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  ievo." 

There  are  different  English  renderings,  as  by  Mrs. 
Cliarles,  Christian  lAfe  in  Sowj,  p.  185:  "Hail,  festal 
day!  ever  exalted  high;"  in  Lyra  Euchai'istica.p.lG: 
"  Hail,  festal  day!  for  evermore  adored;"  in  Schafij 
Christ  in  Sony,  p.  235 :  "  Hail,  Day  of  Days  I  in  peals  of 
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praise."  German  translations  are  given  by  Rambach, 
Bjissler,  Simrock,  and  Fortlage.     (B.  P.) 

Salve  Jesu,  summe  bonus,  is  the  beginning  of  one 
of  St,  Bernard's  passion-hymns,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
side  of  Christ.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Thompson  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p.  293  : 

"Jesu,  hail !  supremely  Good, 
On  the  branches  of  the  Rood, 
How  thy  limbs,  all  aiiguish-wovn, 
Bitterly  were  scorched  and  torn, 
CB.  P.")         I'hou  that  but  loo  gracious  art !" 

Salve  Regina  {Hail,  0  Queen,  i.  e.  Virgin  Mary)  is 
the  name  of  an  antiphony  long  in  use  in  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church.  Composer  and  date  are  unknown, 
though  it  is  attributed  to  either  Peter,  bishop  of  Com- 
postella  in  the  10th  century,  or  to  Hermannus  Con- 
tractus, a  Benedictine,  in  the  11th.  The  Chronicles  of 
Spires  state  that  St.  Bernard,  when  at  Spires  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  apostolical  delegate,  added  the  closing  words, 
"  O  Clemens,  O  pia,  O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria !"  by  which  it 
received  its  present  form  {C/ironic.  de  Urbe  Sjni-ensi,  lib. 
xii).  I'ope  Gregory  directed,  in  1239,  that  it  be  recited 
in  the  dailv  offices  after  the  completorium  (q.  v.).  In 
modern  usage,  it  is  employed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Advent  Sundays;  and  it  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  usual  private  devotions  of  believers,  espe- 
cially on  Saturdays.  In  many  dioceses  the  ritual  in  use 
directs  the  recitation  of  the  Salve  Refjina  at  funerals, 
after  the  burial-service,  with  a  view  to  supplicate  the 
maternal  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory.  St,  Bernard  discusses  the  subject-matter 
of  this  antiphony  in  his  works,  laying  special  emphasis 
on  the  mercy  and  power  of  Mary  as  here  set  forth  {Op- 
era [Antw.  1616],  p.  1756,  s.  v.). — Wetzer  u.  W'elte,  Kir- 
chen-Lex.  ix,  689. 

Salvete,  flores  mavtyriim,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  famous  hymn  written  by  Prutlentius  of  Spain  (q.  v.), 
and  which  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  on  Innocents' 
Day,  the  second  day  after  Christmas.  This  hymn,  of 
which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus, 

"  Salvete,  flores  martyrnm, 
Quos  lucis  ipso  iu  limine 
Christi  insecutor  sustulit, 
Ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas," 

has  been  translated  into  English  by  Chandler,  ITymns 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  '•  Hail,  infant  martj'rs !  new- 
born victims,  hail !"  by  Caswall,  Hymns  and  Poems, 
Original  and  Translated,  "  Flo^ve^s  of  mart3'rdom,  all 
hail !"  and  Neale,  "All  hail,  ye  infant  martyr-flowers  !" 
German  translations  are  given  in  Biissler,  Konigsfeld, 
Rambach,  and  Simrock;  while  the  original  is  found  in 
Trench  (p.  121),  Daniel  (i,  124),  Simrock,  Rambach, 
Biissler,  and  Konigsfeld.     (B.  P.) 

Salvi  mtindi  salutake,  another  of  these  passion- 
hymns,  is  addressed  to  the  pierced  feet  of  Christ,  the 
original  of  which  is  given  in  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Po- 
etry, p.  137,  while  Mrs.  Charles,  in  Christian  Life  in 
Song,  p.  161,  has  given  an  English  rendering, "  All  the 
world's  Salvation,  hail !"  to  which  we  may  add  another 
translation  by  Kynaston  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p.  194, 
"Jesus,  hail!  the  world's  Salvation."  A  German  ren- 
dering is  found  in  Rambach,  A  nthologie,  i,  275,  and  in 
Konigsfeld,  Ilymnen  und  Gesdnge,  ii,  191.  That  part  of 
the  hymn  which  is  addressed  to  the  knees  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  commences,  "  Salve,  salve,  rex  sanctorum," 
Thompson  has  rendered  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p.  288, 
"Hail,  O  hail!  high  King  of  Saints;"  who  also  ren- 
dered that  part  addressed  to  the  hands,  and  commenc- 
ing, "  Salve,  salve,  .Jesu  bone,"  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p. 
301,  "  Hail !  < )  Jesu,  kind  and  good."'     (B.  P.) 

Salvi,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  born  July  11, 1005.  He  studied 
at  first  with  his  father,  at  his  home  in  Sassoferrato,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  Naples.  In  the  latter 
city  he  became  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  whom  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects.  Salvi  died  Aug.  8,  1685. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  copies  after  Guido,  Baraccio, 
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and  Raphael.  Of  his  original  compositions,  there  are, 
in  the  museum  at  Naples,  a  Jloly  Family,  and  The 
Wor/cshuj}  (f  S/.Josejih.—Uijefei,  Aouv.  Biog,  Cencrale, 
s.  V. 

Salvi,  Niccolo,  an  Italian  architect,  was  born,  in 
1699,  at  Rome.  He  was  of  wealthy  parentage;  anil, 
having  received  a  brilliant  education,  lie  applied  him- 
self in  turn  to  iioetry,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  even 
medicine,  but  finally  decided  upon  architecture,  which 
had  always  been  his  favorite  study.  His  master,  Ca- 
nevarius,  leaving  Rome,  Salvi  was  left  in  charge  of 
many  important  works.  He  designed  several  beauti- 
ful altars  and  constructed  villas;  but  his  great  work  is 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  which  was  commenced  by  or- 
der of  Clement  XII  and  finished  under  Benedict  XIV. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1751. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Salvianus,  an  elegant  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
5th  centur}',  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Treves. 
Whether  reared  as  a  Christian  is  uncertain  ;  but  shortly 
after  his  marriage  with  Palladia,  a  pagan  lady  of  Co- 
logne, they  both  appear  as  earnest  Christians.  After  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  he  joined  his  wife  in  making  a  vow 
of  monkish  chastity.  He  now  removed  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  acted  as  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Marseilles. 
Here  he  stood  in  close  relations  with  bishop  Eucherius 
of  Lyons,  to  whose  sons  he  gave  instruction.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  until 
490,  for  Gennaiiius  wrote  of  him  in  490- 495,  ■•  Vivit 
usque  hodie  senectute  bona."  Salvianus  was  a  prolific 
author.  Besides  various  treatises  which  have  perished, 
the  following  are  still  extant:  Adveisus  Avariliam  Li- 
bri  TV  ad  Ecclesiam  Catholicam  (about  440  [it  was 
printed  by  Sichardus,  at  Basle,  in  1528;  its  object  was 
to  induce  the  laity  to  greater  liberality  to  the  Church]) : 
— De  guhernatione  Dei  et  de  Jiisto  Prasentique  Judicio 
(451-455  [it  was  printed  by  Frobenius,  Basle,  1530;  it 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northern 
barbarians,  and  was  designed,  like  the  Civitas  Iki  of 
Augustine,  to  remove  the  doubts  against  the  providence 
of  God  to  which  those  calamities  had  given  rise]): — 
EpistolcB  IX,  which  had  been  addressed  to  friends  on 
various  familiar  topics.  These  letters  were  first  ])rint- 
ed,  with  the  author's  collective  works,  in  1580.  The  col- 
lective works  of  Salvianus  were  printed  by  P.  Pithoeus 
(Paris,  1580,  8vo),  by  Rittershusius  (Altdorf,  1611),  and 
by  Balusius  (ibid.  1663-69-84).  See  Heyne,  Opuscula 
A  cademica,  vol.  vi :  Smith,  Picf.  of  Biog.  and  Myth,  iii, 
700,  701 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  xiii,  342,  343.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Salviati,  Alamanno,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
born  at  Florence,  April  20,  1608.  He  was  proihonotary 
of  the  Holy  See,  afterwards  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  and 
in  1717  was  made  legate  of  Urbino,  which  charge  he 
held  till  he  was  created  cardinal  in  1730.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  24,  1733.  This  prelate  was  the  author  of 
a  dedicatory  epistle  addressed  to  the  grand-duke  Jean 
Gaston,  and  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vocabold- 
rio  of  the  Academy  of  Crusca. 

Salviati,  Antonio  Maria,  an  Italian  cardinal, 
nephew  of  Bernanio  and  (iiovanni,  was  born  in  1507. 
In  1561  he  became  liishop  of  Saint-Paiioul,  a  diocese 
which  had  been  held  by  his  two  uncles;  but  he  relin- 
quished it  in  1563,  and  was  sent  by  Pins  IV  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France.  Gregory  XHI  also 
employed  him  in  various  capacities,  and  in  1583  invest- 
ed him  with  the  purple.  Salviati  was  aftcrwarils  leg- 
ate at  Bologna,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  called 
the  "great  cardinal  Salviati."  He  died  at  Rome,  April 
28,  1602. — Hoefer,  Xaur.  Jiiog.  Gmerale,  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Bernardo,  an  Italian  cardinal  of  the 
same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1492.  As  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  he  took 
part  in  several  expeditions  against  the  barbaric  cor- 
sairs, and  reached  the  rank  of  general  of  the  galleys. 
He  undertook  a  campaign  in  the  Pelo|)onnesus  when 
the  island  of  Rhodes  was  in  the  hands  of  Soliman ;  he 
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laid  Tripoli  in  ruins,  destroyed  the  forts  along  the  canal 
of  Fuiiiera,  besieged  and  took  Cordon,  in  the  Morea,  and 
ravagt'd  the  island  of  Scio.  Thus  in  a  short  time  his 
name  became  a  terror  to  the  Turiis.  Being  sent  to 
Barcelona,  tc  Charles  Y,  he  jdeaded  in  vain  for  the  lib- 
erty of  his  country,  then  torn  by  revolutions.  Having 
gone  to  the  court  of  France,  he  followed  the  advice  of 
his  relative.  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astical life,  and  was  made  almoner  of  the  queen.  In 
1549  Salviati  became  bishop  of  Saint-Papoul,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  received  from  Pius 
IV  the  cardinal's  hat,  together  with  the  bishopric  of 
Clermont.  He  died  at  Kome,  May  6,  1568.— Hoefer, 
Xoui:  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Francesco  Rossi  de'  (called  CeccM- 
no  (/<-■  Salriati).  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1510.  He  was  tirst  taught  by  his  father,  Filip- 
po  Kossi,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Bugiardiiii, 
and  frequented  the  studios  of  the  artists  Raffaello  da 
Brescia  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  After  he  had  gained 
some  reputation,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  cardinal 
Giovanni  Salviati,  who  became  his  patron,  and  whose 
name  he  took.  He  died  at  Kome  in  ;563.  In  his  fres- 
cos, Salviati  shows  a  richness  of  invention  and  purity 
of  design  which  have  made  him  justly  celebrated.  His 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe.  In  the  Louvre  are  a  IIvlij  Fdinihi,  a  Visita- 
tion, and  The  Unhdief  of  Thomas.— Hoekr,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  born 
at  Florence,  March  "24,  1490.  He  became  cardinal  in 
1517,  then  administrator  of  the  Church  at  Fermo,  and, 
in  15-20,  bishop  of  Ferrara.  His  cousin,  Clement  YII, 
sent  him  to  quiet  the  troubles  in  Parma,  and  also,  in 
1526,  on  a  mission  to  Charles  Y  at  Madrid,  to  solicit  the 
release  of  Francis  I  and  the  recall  of  the  imperial  troops 
wliich  had  invaded  the  Papal  States.  Not  being  able 
to  prevent  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  soldiers  of  the  con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  Salviati  went  to  implore  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  France  in  favor  of  the  Holy  See.  By  his 
mediation  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  League  was  signed. 
May  29, 1527,  between  Clement  YII,  Francis  I,  and  Hen- 
ry YII ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  he  also  brought 
about  a  peace  between  Charles  Y  and  the  Holy  See. 
From  Francis  I  he.received,  in  1520,  the  diocese  of  Ole- 
ron,  and,  in  addition,  that  of  Saint-Papoul,  besides  sev- 
eral rich  abbeys.  In  1543  he  became  bishop  of  Albano, 
and  in  1546  of  Porto.  The  home  of  Salviati  at  Rome 
was  tlie  resort  of  men  of  genius,  who  always  found  in 
liim  a  generous  patron.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  Oct.  28, 
1553. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Salvini,  Salviso,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  born,  in 
1667.  at  Florence.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  belles-lettres  and  the  antiquities 
of  his  country.  He  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, and  member  of  several  literary  associations.  He 
died  at  Florence,  Nov.  29,  1751.  His  works  were  nu- 
merous, but  not  of  a  religious  character,  as  Fasti  Conso- 
luri  dell'  Accademia  Fiorentina. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Salzburgers,  tiik,  is  a  term  applied  in  Protestant 
history  to  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of 
Salzburg,  who,  after  ages  of  persecution,  finally,  in 
1731-32,  gave  up  their  property  and  homes,  and  found 
refuge  in  Eastern  Prussia.  Salzburg,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  powerful  archbishopric,  and  its  archbishop 
the  most  important  prelate  of  (iermany.  It  lay  in  the 
mountains  in  the  south-west  of  Austria.  Its  population 
was  Christianized  by  St.  Rupert  in  the  6th  century. 
The  doctrines  of  Huss  early  obtained  a  footing,  but  the 
severe  measures  of  archbishop  Eberhard  HI  in  1420 
8upi)resKod  them,  though  it  is  probaljle  that  the  good 
leaven  still  worked  secretly  in  many  hearts;  for  at  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Reformation  Salzburg  warmly  wel- 
comed it,  and  many  of  its  priests  began  to  teacli  as  Lu- 
ther.    Eminent  among  these  was  the  venerable  friend 


of  Luther,  Dr.  Staupitz,  who,  in  1518,  became  the  court 
preacher  of  the  ducal  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  In  1520, 
however,  he  was  silenced  by  the  archbishop.  Another 
eminent  evangelical  priest  was  Paul  Speratus,  who  was 
driven  into  banishment.  A  third  was  Stephen  Agric- 
ola,  also  a  court  preacher;  after  three  years  of  impris- 
onment he  escaped  (1524),  and  became  a  pastor  at 
Augsburg.  A  fourth  was  George  Schilrer,  who  was  ac- 
tually put  to  death  for  his  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  In  1588  archbishop  Dietrich  issued  a  decree 
that  all  non -Catholic  Salzburgers  should  within  one 
month  either  become  Catholics  or  leave  the  duchy.  As 
the  most  of  them  chose  the  latter,  another  decree  w  as 
issued  confiscating  their  lands,  fnder  his  successor  a 
similar  measure  was  executed  in  1614.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  Thirty-years'  "War  (1618-48),  Salz- 
burg was  relatively  quiet,  and  actually  increased  in 
material  prosperity,  while  disorder  and  ruin  prevailed 
elsewhere.  But  a  tolerant  archbishop  was  a  rare  ex- 
ception. Accordingly  the  harsh  measures  broke  out 
afresh  under  Gandolph  in  1685.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  a  rural  parish  which  was  wholly 
Lutheran,  save  that  occasionally  it  held  a  public  mass. 
All  the  evangelical  books  of  this  society  were  at  once 
gathered  up  and  burned,  and  the  single  choice  oifered  of 
submission  to  Rome  or  exile,  with  loss  of  property  and 
children.  More  than  a  thousand  persons  saw  themselves 
forced  in  midwinter  to  leave  their  homes  and  children. 
Earnest  remonstrances  were  made  by  Prussia  and  other 
Protestant  powers  against  this  direct  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  "While  this  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  was  taking  place,  the  arch- 
bishop died  (1686).  Under  his  two  successors  there  was 
less  persecution,  and  the  Lutheran-minded  among  the 
inhabitants  practiced  more  caution,  concealing  their 
Bibles  and  other  books  in  the  mountains,  and  resorting 
to  secret  places  in  the  night  and  celebrating  their  sim- 
ple worship,  armed  with  axes,  and  with  outstanding 
guards.  But  the  final  storm  came  at  last,  when  the 
miserly  and  ambitious  Leopold  Anton  becaine  arch- 
bishop (1728).  This  man  was  anxious  for  two  things — 
to  stand  in  high  favor  at  Rome,  and  to  fill  his  treasury. 
Both  objects  he  thought  would  be  reached  bj^  a  severe 
course  against  all  open  or  secret  heres3%  Accordingly 
he  flooded  his  land  with  Jesuit  spies.  All  heretics  were 
at  once  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  and  tormented 
with  hunger  and  tortures.  Meantime  a  few  of  the  chief 
non-Catholics  fled  secretly  to  Ratisbon  and  to  Prussia, 
in  hope  of  eflFecting  forcible  intervention  on  their  be- 
half. They  were  warmly  welcomed  bj'  Frederick  Will- 
iam I  of  Prussia,  and  were  promised  homes  and  protec- 
tion for  all  who  should  be  forced  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try. But  before  their  return  the  archbishop  had  resorted 
to  a  more  extreme  measure.  The  nonconformity  of  the 
non-Catholics  was  represented  to  Austria  as  rebellion, 
and  from  4000  to  6000  troops  were  obtained,  and  then 
quartered  on  the  persecuted  Lutherans;  and  then, in  or- 
der to  terrifj-  the  rest  into  submission,  some  800  of  the 
most  prominent  members  were  violently  arrested,  and 
required  within  eight  days  to  leave  the  country.  But 
the  effect  was  the  contrary  of  what  had  been  expected : 
they  behaved  so  heroicalh^  and  resolutely  as  to  inspire 
the  whole  body  of  non-Catholics  with  a  like  enthusiasm. 
In  December,  1731,  they  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier. 
A  few  days  later  another  company  of  500  followed  them. 
By  April,  1732,  the  number  of  the  exiles  had  reached 
more  than  14,000;  and  some  of  the  best  districts  were 
almost  desolated.  The  sole  substantial  help  was  given 
to  the  exiles  by  Prussia.  The  king  issued  a  decree  in 
February,  1732,  requiring  his  officers  to  furnish  them 
with  money  to  make  their  journe}',  acknowledging 
them  as  Prussian  subjects,  pledging  his  government  to 
see  that  recompense  should  be  made  for  their  lands, 
and  threatening  to  confiscate  Catholic  property  in  his 
own  dominions  in  case  the  archbishop  did  not  proceed 
with  more  moderation.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland 
made  similar  remonstrances  and  threats  in  their  behalf. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  George  II  of  England  a  collection 
was  taken  up  for  the  sufferers  throughout  Protestant- 
(lom.  It  amounted  to  some  900,000  tiorins.  The  place 
of  refuge  assigned  to  them  was  in  the  wilds  of  Lithua- 
nia. The  course  of  their  march  through  Nuremberg, 
Erlangen,  Leipsic,  Halle,  Wittenberg,  INIagdeburg,  Pots- 
dam, and  Berlin  was  almost  like  a  triumphal  procession, 
so  great  was  the  sympathy  which  their  long-endured 
sufferings  had  everywhere  excited.  At  Potsdam  the 
old  king,  Frederick  William,  received  them  into  the 
palace  gardens;  and,  with  his  queen,  mingled  among 
them  very  familiarly,  asking  them  questions  in  regard 
to  their  faith,  and  giving  them  advice  for  the  future. 
He  was  highly  gratified  with  them,  gave  them  money, 
and,  assuring  them  that  he  would  treat  them  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  bade  them  a  hearty  godspeed. 
From  Berlin  the  exiles  took  their  way  to  Stettin,  where 
they  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Kcinigsberg.  Thence  they 
marched  by  land  to  Lithuania,  where  wild  lands  awaited 
them,  and*  which  their  industry  speedily  transformed 
into  a  flourishing  colony  of  towns  and  farm-houses. 
The  number  who  positively  settled  there  was  over 
20,000.  They  cordially  welcomed  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tors who  were  furnished  to  them  at  Berlin.  The  several 
millions  of  thalers  which  the  king  spent  upon  them 
proved  no  less  a  wise  commercial  investment  than  had 
been  the  case  with  the  help  given  to  the  banished 
Huguenots  by  his  grandfather,  the  great  elector. 

While  Prussia  profited  so  richly  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  these  Salzburgers,  the  persecuting  archbishop 
was  foiled  in  his  real,  sole  purpose.  Instead  of  tilling 
his  treasury,  he  actually  emptied  it.  It  was  only  im- 
perfectly that  he  could  supply  his  deserted  fields  and 
mines  with  new  laborers ;  and  those  whom  he  did  ob- 
tain were,  many  of  them,  indolent  and  mendicant.  In 
addition,  there  came  upon  him  a  debt  of  11,000,000  flor- 
ins for  the  Austrian  troops  which  he  had  employed  to 
oppress  and  expel  his  subjects.  The  results  were  an 
impoverished  land  and  a  heavier  taxation  upon  the  re- 
maining Catholics,  while  the. emigrants  were  entirely 
freed  from  all  imposts  and  taxes  for  full  ten  years.  Also 
other  lands  profited  from  this  persecution.  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  England,  and  America 
(Georgia)  received  large  numbers  of  the  exiles ;  so  that 
the  number  actually  lost  to  Salzburg  by  the  folly  of 
archbishop  Anton  was  over  30,000.  Since  tins  ajra  of 
persecution  Salzburg  has  held  a  much  less  prominent 
place  in  European  history.  The  territory  was  secular- 
ized in  1802.  In  1815  the  most  of  it  was  given  to  Aus- 
tria. In  18-19  it  became  a  separate  crown-land  of  Aus- 
tria. See  Gockling,  Eiiiir/rationsf/eschichte  von  Sulz- 
hurg  (Leips.  1734) ;  Pause,  Geschickte  der  A  uswanderimi/ 
der  evangelischen  Salzburger  (ibid.  1827) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Eacyklop.  xiii,  34G-359.      (.1.  P.  L.) 

Sam,  Conrad,  known  in  German  history  as  "  the 
Reformer  of  Ulm,"  was  born  at  Rothenacker  in  1488. 
He  studied  Latin  at  Ulm,  and  in  1498  matriculated  at 
Tiibingen.  In  1520  he  was  preacher  at  Brackenbeim, 
near  Heilbronn,  and  tlioroughly  devoted  to  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  to 
him  regularly  liis  publications.  Copies  still  exist  with 
Luther's  autograph  :  "An  den  Sam,  Pf.  zu  Brackenheim, 
M.  Luther,  Dr."  In  1524  he  was  driven  away  from 
Brackenheim,  but  found  protection  in  Ulm,  and  an  open 
door  to  preach  the  new  doctrines.  Here  his  laliors  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  victory  of  Protestantism.  His 
stentorian  voice,  his  popular  st\dc  aiul  wit,  tilled  the 
great  cathedral  with  the  eager  populace.  But  soon 
great  trials  began.  The  eucharistic  strife  broke  out. 
Sam  gradually  turned  from  Luther's  views  to  the  sim- 
pler and  more  radical  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  with  whom, 
as  also  with  Blarer,  Bucer,  and  (Ecolampadius,  he  en- 
tered into  close  correspondence.  After  manj'  struggles, 
the  local  authorities  of  Ulm  were  brought  to  consent  to 
a  formal  reformation  of  Church  rites  and  doctrine.  The 
mass  was  al)olished,  images  removed,  cloisters  closed, 
and  the  Zwingliau  doctrines  accepted.     But  victory, 


after  seven  years  of  valiant  contest,  was  in  its  results 
for  Sam  fully  as  serious  and  full  of  danger  as  had  been 
the  open  contest.  So  soon  as  the  crown  of  victory  was 
gained,  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  religion  cooled  off; 
attendance  on  the  sermons  declined;  vice  reigiu'd  atnong 
high  and  h)w;  the  duties  of  Sam  taxed  his  powers  to 
the  utmost;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  zeal  of  the  op- 
pressed party  burst  forth  with  new  life.  Romanists 
Hocked  out  to  ever}-  neighboring  village  to  joii\  in  their 
old  rites;  and  High  Lutherans  labored  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  1533  the  health  of  the  laborious  preacher 
began  to  break  down.  Twice  he  rose  from  his  sick-betl 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  afresh.  It  was  too  much.  On 
June  20  he  rested  from  his  labors.  See  Keim,  Reform. 
der  Reichsstadt  Ulm  (1851) ;  Herzog,  Rml-Encgklup.  xx, 
670-C82.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sani'ael  {"^.a^iaiiX  v.  r.  ^aXajxiliX'),  a  corrupt  form 
(Judith  viii,  1)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Numb,  i,  G)  Shelu- 

MIKI>  (((.  v.). 

Saniai'as  (Sa/iai'e,  hut  v.  r.  in  Tobit  Sf^sac,  ^e- 
jitXiag,  etc.),  a  Graicized  form  for  the  name  Shemaiah 
(q.  v.):  a.  a  Levite  (1  Esdr.  i,  9),  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  9 ) ;  h.  an  Israelite  (1  Esdr.  viii,  39)  of 
the  "sons"  of  Adonikam  (Ezra  viii,  13);  c.  a  "great" 
personage,  father  of  Ananias  and  Jouathas  (Tobit  v, 
13).       . 

Samariceaus,  in  Chinese  mythology,  are  an  order 
of  saints  who  are  given  to  self-contemplation.  Fo,  or 
Fohi,  teaches  that  the  essence  of  all  things  consists  in 
the  nothing  and  the  vacuum,  and  that  men  return  into 
the  nothing,  there  first  to  attain  to  blessedness.  The 
Samanajans  occupy  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  to- 
wards this  nihilistic  blessedness.  He  who  has  advanced 
to  this  stage  need  no  longer  worship  the  gods;  he  is 
delivered  from  his  passions,  lives  in  a  state  of  constant 
self-contemplation,  and  dies  only  that  he  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  great  soul  of  the  world. — VoUmer, 
Worterb.  d.  Mytlwl.  s.  v. 

Satnanera  is  the  name  given  to  a  novice  among 
the  Buddhists.  It  is  derived  froin  sramcma,  an  ascetic. 
He  must  be  at  least  eight  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
received  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  his  abandonment 
of  the  world.  He  cannot  receive  ordination  until  he  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  nor  before  he  has  reached  that 
age  can  he  perform  any  religious  rite,  nor  is  he  allow- 
ed to  interfere  in  matters  of  discipline  or  government. 
The  vow  of  a  Saraanera  is  in  no  case  revocable. — Garil- 
ner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sama'ria  [strictly  Samari'a'\,  City  of  (Heb. 
Shomeron' ,  "jTiplU,  watch,  so  called  probablj'  from  its 
commanding  site,  as  well  as  bj'  alliteration  with  its 
original  owner's  name;  Chald.  Shomra'yiii,  "|']"l'i30, 
Ezra  iv,  10, 17 ;  Sept.,  New  Test.,  and  Josephus,  usually 
Safifipeia,  as  Ptokmy;  but  some  copies  of  the  Sept. 
often  have  "S.aj.iapia,  and  occasionally  '2fi.n]p('ov  or  2o- 
fxopiov;  and  Josephus  once  [.l»^  viii,  12, 1  ]  }iii^icipeo>v\ 
an  important  place  in  Central  Palestine,  famous  as  tlie 
ca|>ital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  later  as  giving 
name  to  a  region  of  the  country  and  to  a  schismatic 
sect.  (The  following  account  is  in  part  coni|iiled  from 
the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 
See  Israel,  Kingdom  oI''. 

I.  /fisiorg. — The  hill  of  the  same  name,  which  the 
city  occupied,  was  purchased  for  two  talents  of  silver 
from  the  owner,  Shemer  (q.  v.),  after  whom  the  city 
was  named  (1  Kings  xvi,  23,  24),  by  Omri  (q.  v.)i  king 
of  Israel,  for  the  foundation  of  his  new  metrojiolis,  B.C. 
cir.  925.  The  first  capital  after  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes  had  been  Shechcm  itself,  whither  all  Israel, had 
come  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  On  the  separation  be- 
ing fullv  accomplished,  .leroboam  reliuilt  that  city  (1 
Kings  xii,  25),  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to  Tir- 
zah,  a  place,  as  Dr.  Stanley  ol)serves,  of  great  and  pro- 
verbial beauty  (Cant,  vi,  4),  which  continued  to  be  the 
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royal  residence  until  Zimri  biinied  the  palace  and  per-  | 
ished  in  its  ruins  (1  Kings  xiv,  17:  xv,  21,  33;  xvi,  G- 
18).  Omri,  who  prevailed  in  tlic  contest  for  the  king- 
dom that  ensued,  after  "  reigning  six  years"  there,  trans- 
ferred his  court  and  government  to  a  new  site,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  somewhere,  and 
doubtless  influenced  bj'  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
position,  and  desirous  of  commemorating  his  dynasty 
by  a  change  of  capital.  Samaria  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Israel  for  the  remaining  two  centuries  of 
that  kingdom's  existence.  During  all  this  time  it  was 
the  seat  of  idolatry,  and  is  often  as  such  denounced  by 
tiie  prophets  (Isa.  ix,  8;  Jer.  xxiii,  13,  14;  Ezek.  xvi, 
4G-55;  Amos  vi,  1;  Mic.  i,  1),  sometimes  in  connection 
with  Jerusalem  (especially  by  Hosea).  Ahab  built  a 
temple  to  Baal  there  (1  Kings  xvi,  32,  33) ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  a  portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified 
by  a  separate  wall,  was  called  "  the  city  of  the  house  of 
Baal"  (2  Kings  x,  25).  It  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  (q.  v.),  con- 
nected with  the  various  famines  of  the  land,  the  unex- 
pected plenty  of  Samaria,  and  the  several  deliverances 
of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.  Jehu  broke  down  the 
temple  of  Baal,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  otherwise 
injured  the  city  (ver.  18-28).  Samaria  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  B.C.  901  (1  Kings  xx,  1)  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  Kings  vi,  24-vii,  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  the  siege 
was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it  was  relieved 
miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inhabitants  had  suffered 
almost  incredible  horrors  from  famine  during  their  pro- 
tracted resistance.  The  possessor  of  Samaria  was  con- 
sidered to  be  de  facto  king  of  Israel  (xv,  13, 14) ;  and 
woes  denounced  against  the  nation  were  directed  against 
it  by  name  (Isa.  vii,  9,  etc.).  Although  characterized 
by  gross  voluptuousness,  as  well  as  other  sins  incidental 
to  idolatry,  its  inhabitants  did  not  entirely  lose  that 
generosity  which  had  early  characterized  Ephraim,  in 
evidence  of  which  note  the  event  that  happened  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  of  its  kings  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
6-15).  In  B.C.  720  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege 
•  ^  of  three  years,  by  Shalmane- 

■*^  ser  (or,  rather,  by  his  successor 

Sargon),  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xviii,  9,  10),  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
destroyed.  The  city  doubtless 
was  demolished  by  the  con- 
queror. Col.  Eawlinson,  in- 
deed, has  lately  endeavored  to 
show  that  Samaria  was  not  at 
once  de|)opulated  (.4  thennum 
[Lond.],  Aug.  22, 1863,  p.  246); 
and  this  was  doubtless  true  as 
regards  the  country  around; 
but  his  ajiplication  of  the  ar- 
gtunent  to  the  city  itself  (evi- 
dently in  order  to  S(iuare  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  twofold 
Anciont  Rgyptian  Repie-  invasion  of  Judah  also  during 
seniationOf  the  People  the  reign  of  llezekiah  [q.v.]) 
of  Samaria.  is  ijased  upon  reasons  so  obvi- 

ously inconclusive  that  they  need  not  be  here  examined 
ill  detail.  See  Saxiaiutan.  Samaria  is  only  called 
Beth-Klirimr^i  in  the  earlier  cuneatic  inscriptions  (q.  v.), 
but  from  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  II  the  term  used  is 
Tsamirin  (l.'awlinson,  /list.  Krideiici's,  p.  321).  The 
peo|)le  are  tigureil  on  tlie  lOgyjitian  monimients  among 
tlie  captives  with  the  hieroglyph  A.iiiiii7-i  attached 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  £(/i/ptiaiis,  i,  403).      See  Cai'tivity, 

ASSYKIAN. 

After  this  capture  Samaria  appears  to  have  continued, 
for  a  time  at  least, the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners  brouglit 
to  occupy  the  places  of  the  departed  natives,  altliough 
Shechem  soon  became  tlie  capital  of  the  Srimarifans  as 
a  religious  sect.  Erom  this  it  woulil  sciin  lliat  ilu'  city 
of  Samaria  had  meanwhile  been  but  partially  rebuilt. 


We  do  not,  however,  hear  especially  of  the  place  until  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  333.  That  conqueror 
took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered 
itself  (Euseb.  CImm.  ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder 
to  settle  among  their  compatriots  at  Shechem  (q.  v.). 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians,  and 
gave  the  adjacent  territory  (SaixaptiTig  x<''p«)  to  the 
Jews  to  inliabit  (Josephus,  c.  Aj).  ii,  4).  These  Syro- 
Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  Josephus  describes  it  (.4n^  xiii,  10,  2)  as  a 
very  strong  city  (ttuXiq  6-)(i<pwTaTi]).  John  Hyrcanus 
took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolish 
it  entirely.  He  intersected  the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with 
trenches;  into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks, 
and  thus  undermined  its  foundation.  "In  fact,"  says 
the  Jewish  historian,  "he  took  away  all  evidence  of  the 
verj'  existence  of  the  city,"  This  story  at  first  sight 
seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may  have  referred  only  to  the 
suburbs  lying  at  its  foot.  "  But,"  says  Prideaux  {Co7i- 
nection,  B.C.  109,  note),  "  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was 
in  the  place,  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary  (no  such  passage, 
however,  exists  in  that  work)  that  there  were  upon  the 
top  of  this  hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from  these 
water  enough  may  have  been  derived  to  till  these  trench- 
es." It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  Sama- 
ria was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighborhood.  This 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  springs.  Jose- 
phus describes  the  extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  during  this  siege,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  does  during  tliat 
of  Benhadad  (comp.  War,  i,  2,  7  with  2  Kings  vi,  25). 
John  Hyrcanus's  reasons  for  attacking  Samaria  were  the 
injuries  which  its  inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of 
Marissa,  colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.  This  confirms 
what  was  said  above  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan 
neighborhood  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
mention  of  Marissa  in  this  connection  serves  to  explain 
a  notice  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of  1  Mace,  v,  66  (i] 
'Eafiaptia;  Vulg.  Samuriu')  is  evidently  an  error.  At 
any  rate,  the  wellrknown  Samaria  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  cannot  be  intended,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
Judas,  in  passing  from  Hebron  to  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines (Azotus),  could  not  make  so  immense  a  detour. 
The  true  correction  is  doubtless  supplied  by  Josephus 
(^Ant.  xii,  8,  6),  who  has  Marissa  (i.  e.  Mareshah  [q.  v.]) 
a  place  which  lay  in  the  road  from  Hebron  to  the  Phi- 
listine plain.  One  of  the  ancient  Latin  versions  exhibits 
the  same  reading,  which  is  accepted  by  Ewald  (Gesch. 
iv,  361)  and  a  host  of  commentators  (see  Grimm,  Kurzg. 
excy.  Jfandb.  on  the  passage).  Drusius  proposed  Shaa- 
raim ;  but  this  is  hardly  so  feasible  as  Mareshah,  and 
has  no  external  support. 

After  this  demolition  (which  occurred  in  B.C.  129),  the 
Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  city;  at  least,  we 
find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jan- 
najus  (Josephus, /!»«/.  xiii,  15,  4),  and  until  Pompey  gave 
it  back  to  the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabitants 
(roTf  oiKi'iToprni').  These  o'lKijroptQ  may  possibly  have 
been  the  Syro-Macedonians,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  Samaritans  proper,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
dispossessed  by  tlie  colonists  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Bj'  directions  of  (iabiiiius,  Samaria  and  other  demolish- 
ed cities  were  rebuilt  {ibid,  xiv,  5,  3).  But  its  more  ef- 
fectual re1)uilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Augustus,  on  the  death 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (iW(/.  xiii,  10,  3  ;  xv,  8,  5;  War, 
i,  20,  3).  He  called  it  Sebaste,  'SsjSaaTt]  =  A  iiynsta,  af- 
ter the  name  of  his  jiatron  (Joseplms,  Ant.  xv,  7,  7). 
Joseplms  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  Herod's  im- 
provements. The  wall  surrounding  it  was  twenty  stadia 
in  length.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium 
and  a  iialfs(|uare,  containing  a  magnificent  temple  ded- 
icated to  the  Ctesar.     It  was  colonized  by  6000  veterans 
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and  others,  for  whose  support  a  most  beautiful  and  rich 
district  .surrounding  the  city  was  appropriated.  Herod's 
motives  in  these  arrangements  were  probably,  first,  the 
occupation  of  a  commanding  position,  and  then  the  de- 
sire of  distinguishing  himself  for  taste  by  the  embellish- 
ment of  a  spot  already  so  adorned  by  nature  (liit/.  xv, 
8,  5,  War,  i,  20,3,  21,2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
HenKl's  improvements,  we  are  not  informed.  In  the 
New  Test,  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  the  district  to  which,  even 
in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our  version, 
indeed,  of  Acts  viii,  5  says  that  Philip  the  deacon  "went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria;"  but  the  (ireek  of  the  pas- 
sage is  simply  tig  TroXti'  Ti)Q  'Eaf.taptiag.  It  is  hardly 
safe  to  argue,  however,  either  from  the  absence  of  the 
definite  article,  or  from  the  probability  that,  had  the 
city  Sainaria  been  intended,  the  term  employed  would 
have  been  Sebaste,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (as  Olshausen,  Neander,  De  Wctte,  Meyer,  etc.); 
for  the  genitive  is  one  of  ajiposition  (Winer),  ttoXiq  be- 
ing sufficiently  defined  by  it  (Hackett),  and  the  city  was 
well  known  in  that  day  by  this  name  (see  Josephus,  .■^«^ 
XX,  (),  2).  The  evangelist  would  naturally  have  re- 
sorted lirst  to  the  chief  city,  where  also  Simon  Magus 
probably  was.  In  ver.  9  of  tVie  same  chapter  "  the  peo- 
jile  of  Samaria"  represents  to  tBvoc  tPjc;  ^ofiaptiag; 
and  the  phrase  in  ver.  25,  "many  villages  of  the  Samari- 
tans," shows  that  the  operations  of  evangelizing  were 
not  confined  to  the  city  of  Samaria  itself  (comp.  Matt,  x, 
5,  "Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not;"  and 
,Iohn  iv,  4,  5,  where,  after  it  has  been  said,  "  And  he 
must  needs  go  through  Samaria,"  obviously  the  district, 
it  is  subjoined, "  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria 
called  Sychar"),  Henceforth  its  history  is  very  un- 
connected, although  it  is  occasionally  noticed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (L'lpian,  Lef/.  I.  de  Cen- 
sibus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robinson).  Various  specimens  of 
coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved,  extend- 
ing from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Caracalla  (Vail- 
lant,  in  Numism.  Imper.,  ami  Noris,  cjuoted  by  Reland; 
Eckhel,  iii,  440;  Mionnet,  Med.  Antiq.  v,  513).  Septi- 
mius  Severus  appears  to  have  established  there  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  beginning  of  the  od  century  (Cel- 
larius.  Not.  Orb.  ii,  432).  Eusebius  scarcely  mentions 
the  cit}'  as  extant ;  but  it  is  often  named  bj'  Jerome  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  and  a  later  age  (adduced  in 
Reland's  Pahest.  p.  979-981).  But  it  could  not  have 
been  a  place  of  much  political  importance.  We  find  in 
the  Codex  of  T/ieodosiiis  that  by  A.D.  409  the  Holy 
Land  had  been  divided  into  Patestina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia.  Palsestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the  northern 
part  of  Judaja;  but  its  capital  was  not  Sebaste,  but  Qes- 
area.  In  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  stood  rather 
higher.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  probablj-  as  early  as 
the  3d  century.  At  any  rate,  its  bishop  was  present 
among  those  of  Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Nica?a,  A.D. 
'62b,  and  subscribed  its  acts  as  "Maximus  («/.  Marinus) 
Sebastenus."  The  names  of  some  of  his  successors 
have  been  preserved;  the  latest  of  them  mentioned  is 
Pelagius,  who  attended  the  sj'nod  at  .Jerusalem,  A.D. 
53G.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the  earlier  Greek 
NotiticB  and  in  the  later  Latin  ones  (Reland,  Pala'st. 
p.  214-229). 

Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine  imparts 
a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so 
strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that  Sebaste,  which  he  in- 
variably identifies  with  Samaria,  was  the  place  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  suffered  death. 
(See  below.)  He  also  makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the 
prophets  Elisha  andObadiah  (see  various  passages  cited 
by  Reland,  Palcpst.  p.  980,  981  ).  Epiphanius  is  at  great 
pains,  in  his  work  Adi\  f/wnses  (lili.  i).  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  heresies  of  the  Samaritans  with  singular 
minuteness,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  their  name.    He 


interprets  it  as  d'^lTiilJ,  ^/iXaicec,  or  "keepers."  The 
hill  on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Somer,  or  Somoron  t2wju/}p,  ^lonvfjior),  from  a  certain 
Somorou  the  son  of  Somer,  whom  he  considers  to  have 
been  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Perizzites  or  (iirgash- 
ites,  themselves  descendants  of  Canaan  and  Ham.  But, 
he  adds,  the  inhabitants  may  have  been  called  Samari- 
tans from  their  guarding  the  land,  or  (coming  down 
much  later  in  their  history)  from  their  guarding  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jew- 
ish canon,  which  they  refused  to  allow.  See  Samahitax. 
The  city,  along  with  Nablus,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Moslems  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  614; 
and  we  hear  but  little  more  of  it  till  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  At  what  time  the  city  of  Herod  became  deso- 
late no  existing  accounts  state,  but  all  the  notices  of  the 
4th  century  and  later  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  de- 
struction had  already  taken  place.  The  Crusaders  es- 
tablished a  Latin  bishopric  at  Sebaste,  and  the  title  was 
continued  in  the  Romish  Church  till  the  14th  century 
(Le  Quien,  Orietis  Christ,  iii,  1290).  Saladin  marched 
through  it  in  A.D.  1184,  after  his  repulse  from  Kerak 
(Abulfeda,  Anna/.  A.H.  680).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  "formerly  a  very  strong  city, 
and  situated  on  the  mount,  in  a  fine  country,  richly 
watered,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  olive-groves."  He  adds  that  no  Jews  were  living 
there  (Iline':  [ed.  Asher]  p.  66).  Phocas  and  Brocar- 
dus  speak  only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  the  Greek  church  and  monastery  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  Notices  of  the  place  occur  in  the  trav- 
ellers of  the  14th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries;  nor  are  they 
all  so  meagre  as  Dr.  Robinson  conceives.  That  of  Mori- 
son,  for  instance,  is  full  and  exact  ( Voyaf/e  du  Mo7it  Si- 
nai, p.  230-233).  The  description  of  Sandys,  likewise, 
is  quite  circumstantial  (see  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest. 
p.  cxvii  sq.).  Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  earlier  or  later 
Samaria  could  then  be  perceived,  the  materials  having 
been  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  construction  of  their 
own  mean  dwellings.  The  residents  were  an  extremely 
poor  and  miserable  set  of  people.  In  the  18th  century 
the  place  appears  to  have  been  left  unexplored, but  in  the 
present  century  it  has  often  been  visitecland  described. 
II.  Description. — In  the  territory  originally  belonging 

!  to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechem.  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley,  encir- 

{  cled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean.     In  the 

I  centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  lises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with 

I  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.     The  sin- 

I  gular  beauty  of  the  spot  may  have  struck  Omri,  as  it  af- 
terwards struck  the  tasteful  Idumiean  (Josephus,  War, 
i,21,2;  .4h/.xv,  8,  5).  All  travellers  agree  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  land  a  situation  of  equal 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  "In  all  these 
particulars,"  saj's  Dr.  Robinson,  "  it  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  Jerusalem"  {Bibl.  Researches,  iii,  146).  In 
the  valley  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  all 
the  year  round,  but  on  the  hill  itself  there  is  not  so  much 
as  a  single  fountain.  This  is  its  only  and  great  disad- 
vantage as  a  site  for  a  city,  and  a  most  serious  one  it 
must  have  been,  especially  in  the  time  of  siege.  This 
was  a  want  which  Samaria  shared  in  common  with  the 
capital  of  Judah;  but  the  deficiencj'  in  both  cases  was 
so  amply  supjilied  by  cisterns  under  the  houses  and  else- 
where that  in  the  severe  sieges  we  never  read  of  either 
city  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  See  Jeh("sale:m. 
The  hill  of  Samaria  itself  is  of  considerable  elevation 
and  very  regular  in  form,  and  the  broad  deep  valley  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  lies  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Nabliis  (Shechem),  which  here  expands  into  a  breadth 
of  five  or  six  miles.  Beyonil  this  valley,  which  com- 
pletely isolates  the  hill,  the  mountains  rise  again  on 
every  side,  forming  a  complete  wall  around  the  city  (as 
referred  to  in  2  Kings  vi,  17),    They  are  terraced  to  the 
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tops,  sown  in  grain,  and  planted  with  olives  and  figs,  in 
the  midst  of  which  a  number  of  handsome  villages  ap- 
pear to  great  advantage,  their  white  stone  cottages  con- 
trasting strikingly  with  the  verdure  of  the  trees.  The 
hill  of  Samaria  itself  is  cultivated  from  its  base,  the  ter- 
raced sides  and  summit  being  covered  with  corn  and 
with  olive-trees.  About  midway  up  the  ascent  the  hill 
is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  terrace  of  level  land,  like  a 
belt,  below  which  the  roots  of  the  hill  spread  off'  more 
gradually  into  the  valleys.  Higher  up,  too,  are  the 
marks  of  slight  terraces,  once  occupied,  perhaps,  by  the 
streets  of  the  ancient  city.  The  ascent  of  the  hill  is 
very  steep,  and  the  narrow  footpath  winds  among  the 
mountains  through  substantial  cottages  of  the  modern 
Sehmdyeh  (the  Arabic  form  of  Sehaste),  which  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  to  a  great  extent  of  ancient 
materials,  very  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  anything 
which  could  at  this  day  be  wrought  into  an  Arab  habi- 
tation. The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  though  erected  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  order  and  regularity.  These,  with 
their  inmates,  present  the  same  unclean  appearance  that 
is  met  with  among  all  the  Felahin  of  the  coiuitry;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  rude,  but  more  indus- 
trious than  most  of  their  race.  Th£,view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  most  interesting.  Beneath,»to  the  north  and  east, 
lie  its  own  immediate  fertile  valleys;  and,  turning  west- 
wardly,  the  eye  wanders  over  rich  plains  to  Sharon  and 
the  blue  ^Mediterranean;  and  even  in  the  present  impov- 
erished state  of  the  couutry  the  scene  fills  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  with  deli;';ht. 

On  the  summit,  the  first  object  which  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  traveller,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
conspicuous  ruin  of  the  place,  is  the  church  dedicated 
to  .John  the  Baptist,  erected  on  the  spot  which  an  old 
tradition  (noticed  above)  fixed  as  the  jilace  of  his  buri- 
al, if  not  of  his  martyrdom.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  empress  Helena;  but  the  architecture  lim- 
its its  antiiiuity  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  although 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  seems  to  have  been  of  ear- 
lier date.  There  is  a  blending  of  (irecU  and  Saracenic 
styles,  which  is  particularly  observable  in  the  interi- 
or, whore  there  are  several  pointed  arciies;  others  are 
round.  The  columns  follow  no  regular  order,  while  the 
capitals  and  ornaments  present  a  motley  combination 
uot  to  be  found  in  any  church  erected  in  or  near  the 
age  of  Constantine,  The  length  of  the  edifice  is  153 
feet  inside,  besides  a  porch  of  W  feet;  and  the  breadth 
is  75  feet.  The  eastern  end  is  rounded,  in  the  common 
Greek  style;  and,  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  a  precipitous 
elevation  of  nearly  100  feet  immediately  above  the  val- 


ley, it  is  a  noble  and  striking  monument.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  a  common  Turkish  tomb;  and  beneath  it, 
at  a  depth  reached  by  twent\'-one  stone  steps,  is  a  sep- 
ulchre, three  or  four  paces  square,  where,  according  to 
the  tradition,  John  the  Baptist  was  interred  after  he 
had  been  slain  by  Herod.  There  is  no  trace  of  this 
tradition  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jerome;  and  if  Jose- 
phus  is  correct  in  stating  that  John  was  beheaded  in 
the  castle  of  INIachwrus,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
{Ant.  xviii,  5,  2),  his  burial  in  Samaria  is  very  improba- 
ble.    See  John  the  Baptist. 

On  approaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  traveller 
comes  suddenly  upon  an  area  once  surrounded  by  lime- 
stone columns,  of  which  fifteen  are  still  standing  and 
two  prostrate.  These  columns  form  two  rows,  thirty- 
two  paces  apart,  while  less  than  two  paces  intervene 
between  the  columns.  They  measure  seven  feet  nine 
inches  in  circumference;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
order  of  their  architecture,  nor  are  there  any  founda- 
tions to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  edifice  to  which  they 
belonged.  Some  refer  them  to  Herod's  temple  to  Au- 
gustus, others  to  a  Greek  church  which  seems  to  have 
once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  descent  of 
the  hill  on  the  W.S.W.  side  brings  the  traveller  to  a 
very  remarkable  colonnade,  which  is  easily  traceable  by 
a  great  luimber  of  columns,  erect  or  prostrate,  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  for  at  least  one  third  of  a  mile,  where  it 
terminates  at  a  heap  of  ruins,  near  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  ancient  site.  The  columns  are  sixteen  feet 
high,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  at  the  top.  The  capitals  have  disappear- 
ed; but  the  shafts  retain  their  polish,  and,  when  not 
broken,  are  in  good  preservation.  Eighty-two  of  these 
columns  are  still  erect,  and  the  number  of  those  fallen 
and  broken  must  be  much  greater.  Most  of  them  are 
of  the  limestone  conmion  to  the  region ;  but  some  are 
of  white  marble,  and  some  of  granite.  The  mass  of 
ruins  in  which  this  colonnade  terminates  towards  the 
west  is  composed  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  covering  no 
great  area,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  many  feet  lower 
than  the  summit.  Neither  the  situation  nor  extent 
of  this  pile  favors  the  notion  of  its  having  been  a  pal- 
ace, nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  the  design  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  colonnade,  the  remains  of  which  now  stand 
solitary  and  mournful  in  the  midst  of  ploughed  fields, 
may,  however,  with  little  hesitation,  be  referred  to  the 
time  of  Herod  the  (ireat,  and  must  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  some  one  of  the  splendid  structures  with 
which  he  adorned  the  city.  In  the  deep  ravine  which 
bounds  the  city  on  the  north  there  is  another  colon- 
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nade,  not  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  but  fully  described 
by  Dr.  Olin  {Travels,  ii,  371-373).  The  area  in  which 
these  columns  stand  is  completely  shut  in  by  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  an  opening  on  the  north-east ;  and  so 
peculiarly  sequestered  is  the  situation  that  it  is  only 
visible  from  a  few  points  of  the  heights  of  the  ancient 
site,  by  which  it  is  overshadowed.  The  columns,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  entire  and  several  in  frag- 
ments, are  erect,  and  arranged  in  a  quadrangle  196 
paces  in  length  and  64  in  breadth.  They  are  three 
paces  asuuder,  which  would  give  170  columns  as  the 
whole  number  when  the  colonnade  was  complete.  The 
columns  resemble,  in  size  and  material,  those  of  the  col- 
onnade last  noticed,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
age.  These  also  probably  formed  part  of  Herod's  city, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  use  to  which  the 
colonnade  Avas  appropriated.  Dr.  Olin  is  possibly  right 
in  his  conjecture  that  this  was  one  of  the  places  of  pub- 
lic assembly  and  amusement  which  Herod  introduced 
into  his  dominions.  "A  long  avenue  of  broken  pil- 
lars" (says  dean  Stanley),  "apparently  the  main  street 
of  Herod's  city,  here,  as  at  Palmyra  and  Damascus, 
adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  still  lines  the 
topmost  terrace  of  the  hill."  But  the  fragmentary  as- 
pect of  the  whole  place  exhibits  a  present  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Micah  (i,  6),  though  it  may  have  been 
fulfilled  more  than  once  previously  by  the  ravages  of 
Shalmaneser  or  of  John  Hyrcanus :  "  I  will  make  Sa- 
maria as  a  heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vine- 
yard: and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  1  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof"  (Mic. 
i,  6  ;  comp.  Hos.  xiii,  16). 

See  Wuhmstm,  Researches,  iii,  136-149;  Olin,  Travels, 
ii,  366-374;  Buckingham,  Ti-avels  in  Palestine,  p.  512- 
517;  Richardson,  Ti-avels,  I'l,  409-413;  Schubert,  ;l/o^7/«^- 
land,  iii,  156-162 ;  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p:  144-148  (notes), 
158;  Maundrell,  Jo)/r»«/,  p.  78,  79;  Reland,  Palcestiixi, 
p.  344,  979-982;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  and  Palestine,  i, 
363-388;  ii,  295,  296;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
242-246 ;  De  Saulcj%  Dead  Sea,  ii,  272  sq. ;  Hackett,  II- 
lust.  p.  183  sq. ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  149 ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  197  sq.;  Porter,  flandhook,  p.  337  sq.;  Ridg- 
away,  The  Lord's  Land,  p.  541  sq. ;  Conder,  Terit  Work 
in  Palestine,  i,  88  sq.     See  Samaria,  Reijion  of. 


SAMARIA,  Region  of  (usually  ^afidpiia,  the  same 
as  the  city;  but  when  distinguishing  it  from  the  latter, 
the  Sept.  and  Josephus  write  'Sa/^apdrig  or  Xiopa  Sn- 
fiaptojv;  sometimes  '2aj.uipi,  as  Ptolemy).  This  term 
at  first  included  all  the  tribes  o\-er  which  Jeroboam 
made  himself  king,  whether  east  or  west  of  the  river 
Jordan.  Hence,  even  before  the  city  of  Samaria  exist- 
ed, we  find  the  "  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel"  de- 
scribing the  predictions  of  "the  man  of  God  who  came 
from  Judah,"  in  reference  to  the  altar  at  Bethel,  as  di- 
rected not  merely  against  that  altar,  but  "against  all  the 
houses  of  the  high-places  which  are  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
mnria^'  (1  Kings  xiii,  32),  i.  e.,  of  course,  the  cities  of 
which  Samaria  was,  or  was  to  be,  the  head  or  capital. 
In  other  places  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Test, 
(with  the  exception  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  2G,  28,  29) 
Samaria  seems  to  denote  the  city  exclusively.  But  the 
prophets  use  the  word,  much  as  did  the  old  prophet  of 
Bethel,  in  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Thus  the  "calf 
of  Bethel"  is  called  bj'  Hosea  (viii,  5,  6)  the  "  calf  of 
Samaria;"  in  Amos  (iii,  9)  the  "  mountains  of  Samaria" 
are  spoken  of;  and  the  "captivity  of  Samaria  and  her 
daughters"  is  a  phrase  found  in  Ezekiel  (xvi,  53). 

But,  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  acquired, 
it  necessarily  became  contracted  as  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  became  contracted.  In  all  probabili- 
ty the  territory  of  Simeon  and  that  of  Dan  were  very 
early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  would 
be  one  limitation.  Next,  in  B.C.  771  and  740  respective- 
ly, "Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  carried  away  the  Reubenites,  and  the  (iadites, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Jlanasseh,  and  brought  them  unto 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  llara,  and  to  the  river  (Jozan" 
(1  Chron.  v,  20).  This  would  be  a  second  limitation. 
But  the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further:  "He  took 
Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh, 
and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  Kings 
XV,  29).  This  would  be  a  third  limitation.  Nearly  a 
century  before,  B.C.  860,  "  the  Lord  had  begun  to  cut 
Israel  short,"  for  "  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  smote  them  in 
all  the  coasts  of  Israel;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the 
land  of  (iilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and 
the  Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Arnon, 
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even  Gilead  and  Bashan"  (2  Kings  x,  32,  33).  This, 
however,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  diversity'of 
expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing  inroad,  anil  had 
involved  no  i)ermanent  sulijection  of  the  country,  or  de- 
portation of  its  inhabitants.  The  invasions  of  I'ul  and 
of  Tilgath-pilneser  were  utter  clearances  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  territory  thus  desolated  by  them  was  proba- 
bly occiijiied  by  degrees  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the 
neighboring  heathen,  or  by  straggling  families  of  the 
Israelites  themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern 
part  of  Galilee,  we  know  that  a  heathen  po[iulation  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  "Galilee  of  the  nations"  or 
"Gentiles"  (Isa.  ix,  1;  1  Mace,  v,  15).  No  doubt  this 
was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan.  But  we  have  j-et 
to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria.  It  is  evident  from  an  occurrence  in  Hezeki- 
ah's  reign  that  just  before  the  deposition  of  Hoshea, 
the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  or,  at  least,  his  influence,  was  recognised  by  por- 
tions of  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of 
Ephraim  and  jManasseh  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1-2C).  Men 
came  from  all  those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 
This  was  about  B.C.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced,  that 
^\■hen,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are  told  that 
"  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the  land,"  and  after 
a  siege  of  three  years  "  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in 
Habor  by  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes"  (2  Kings  xvii,  5,  (J),  and  when  again  we  are 
told  that  "  Israel  was  carried  away  out  of  their  own 
land  into  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  23),  we  must  suppose 
a  ver\-  small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  city), 
and  a  (ew  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  rejjresented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  IMediterranean  to  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  This  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah's  progress,  in 
B.C.  028,  through  "  the  cities  of  JIanasseh  and  Ephraim 
and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali"  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  6). 
Such  a  progress  would  have  been  impracticable  had  the 
number  of  cities  and  vill.ages  been  at  all  large. — Smith. 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  b}'  Shalmaneser  or 
Sargon  (B.C.  720),  the  Jews  were  removed,  and  stran- 
gers were  brought  from  Assyria  "  and  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  24 ;  comp.  Ezra  iv,  10). 
These  colonists  took  the  name  of  their  new  country. 
See  Samauitans.  Instead  of  a  kingdom,  Samaria  now 
became  a  province.  Its  extent  caimot  be  exactly  as- 
certained. The  political  geograi)liy  of  Palestine  was 
undergoing  changes  every  year,in  consequence  of  inces- 
sant wars  and  conquests ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  period 
of  Homan  dominion  that  the  boundaries  of  provinces  be- 
gan to  be  accurately  defined.  .losephus  describes  the 
jirovince  as  follows:  "The  district  of  Samaria  lies  be- 
tween Juda-a  and  Galilee.  Commencing  at  a  village 
called  (iiiuea,  situated  in  the  Great  Plain,  it  terminates 
at  the  territory  of  the  Acrabatene.s"  ( Il'o?-,  iii,  3,  4). 
(iina^a  is  identical  with  the  modern  Jenin,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, thai  the  northern  border  of  Samaria  ran  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range,  beginning  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Carmel  on  the  west,  and  terminating  at  ihe.Ior- 
dan,  near  the  site  of  Succoth.  Its  southern  Uirder  woidd 
probably  correspond  ])retty  nearly  to  a  line  drawn  from 
Joppa  eastward  througli  Bethel  to  the  Jordan  (see  lie- 
land, /'((/f'.v^  p,  102).  Thus  ii  comprehended  the  ancient 
territory  of  ICphraim,  and  of  ihose  Manassites  who  were 
west  of  Jordan.  "Its  character,"  Josejihus  continues, 
"is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  Juda-a.  Both 
aboinid  in  mountains  and  plains,  and  arc  suited  for  agri- 
cidture,  and  i  roductive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both 
wil«l  and  cultivated.  The^'  are  not  abundantly  water- 
ed; but  much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste;  and, on  account  of  the  (juanti- 
ty  of  goo<l  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce  more  milk 


than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  richness 
and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  populated."  The 
accounts  of  modern  travellers  confirm  tliis  description  by 
the  Jewish  historian  of  the  "good  lanii"  which  was  allot- 
ted to  that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territory. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  ])rovince  is  several 
times  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  Thus 
in  Luke  xvii,  11  it  is  stated  that  our  Lord,  in  proceed- 
ing to  Jerusalem  from  northern  Palestine,  "  passed 
through  the  midst  of  Samaria  ;"  and  again,  when  he  left 
Jud;ea  and  went  to  Galilee,  St.  John  says,  "He  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria"  (iv,4).  So  also,  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  sent  on  a  special  mission  from  Anti- 
och  to  Jerusalem,  "  they  passed  through  Phenice  and 
Samaria"  (Acts  xv,  3).  They  followed  the  road  along 
the  sea-coast,  doubtless  calling  at  the  great  cities  of 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Cwsarea. 

After  the  time  of  Roman  rule  in  Syria,  the  name  of 
Samaria  as  a  province  appears  to  have  passed  away.  It 
is  used  by  Pliny  anti  Ptolemy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Jer- 
ome. It  is  not  found,  however,  in  the  Kotitke  Ecclesi- 
as/icce,  nor  in  any  later  work  ;  and  it  is  now  wholly  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  name  of  the 
ancient  citj'  has  even  given  place  to  the  Arabo-Greek 
Stbusiii/e/i. — Kitto. 

On  the  history  and  natural  features  of  the  region  in 
question,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Palestine;  Sa- 
JiAKiA,  City  of. 

Samar'itan  (Heb.  Shomeroni',  •'3ir'i',  from  Sho- 
meron,  the  Heb.  name  of  Samaria  ;  Sept.,  New  Test.,  Jo- 
sephus,  and  other  Greek  writers,  "S-afiuptirrtQ,  fern.  2a- 
fiapiiTiQ;  by  the  later  Jews,  D'^fP^lS,  i.  e.  Cuthites 
[q.  v.]  ;  bj'  themselves,  D^T'C'ilJ,  Shomerim,  watchers  [by 
a  play  upon  their  original  name],  i.  e.  keepers  of  the 
law,  as  interpreted  by  Epiphanius,  Hceres.  i,  9),  a  term 
which  in  its  strictest  sense  would  denote  an  inliabitant 
of  the  cily  of  Samaria.  But  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this 
sense,  exclusively  at  any  rate,  in  the  Old  Test.,  nor  per- 
haps elsewhere.  In  fact,  it  oidy  occurs  there  once,  and 
then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  29.  There 
it  is  employed  to  designate  those  whom  the  king  of  As- 
syria had  "placed  in  (what  are  called)  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria (whatever  these  may  be)  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Test.,  it  would  have  designated  those  who 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in  a 
large  sense  was  called  Samaria.  As  the  extent  of  that 
kingdom  varied,  wliich  it  did  very  much,  gradually  di- 
minishing to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  so  the  extent  of 
the  word  Samaritan  would  have  varied.  In  the  New 
Test,  it  is  applied,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  people  or  sect 
who  had  established  an  independent  worship  tif  their 
own  in  a  temple  or  synagogue  at  Nabliis.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  community,  we  ado]it  in  part 
the  statements  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.)     See  Sects  of  the  Jews. 

I.  Orifjin  of  this  Piojile. — As  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  Shalmaneser,  or  Sargon,  his  successor  (2 
Kings  xvii,  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel,  i,  e.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  st  ill  acknowledged  Hoshea's  author- 
ity, into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adjacent  cities 
and  villages.  Now  (a),  did  he  carry  away  all  tlieir  in- 
habitants, or  notV  (It)  Whether  they  were  wholly  or 
only  partially  desolated,  who  rcjilaced  the  deported  pop- 
ulation? On  the  answer  to  these  inquiries  will  depend 
our  determination  of  the  questions.  Were  the  Samari- 
tans a  mixed  race,  composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of 
new  settlers,  or  were  they  purely  of  foreign  extraction!* 
I'pon  few  Biblical  (|uestions  have  scholars  arrived  at 
conclusions  more  opposite. 

\.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  an  Exclitsirelij  Heathen 
Orifjin  (if  the  Hiamaritaiis. — The  great  advocate  of  this 
view  is  Hengstenberg,  who  states  not  only  the  Biblical 
reasons,  but  continues  the  examination  through  Sirach, 
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the  Maccabees,  and  the  New  Test.  (A  uthentie  des  Penta- 
tench,  i,  3-"28).  In  favor  of  the  piireh' Assyrian  origin 
of  the  jieople,  Hengstenberg  qnotes  Mill,  Schultz,  K. 
Sinaon,  Kelanil,  and  Elmacin.  To  tliis  list  others  add 
Suicer,  Hammond,  Drusius,  Maldonatus,  Hiivernick, 
liobinson,  and  Trench  (^Parables,  p.  310  sq.).  In  ancient 
times,  Josephus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrys- 
ostora,  and  Theodoret  are  quoted  on  the  same  side.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  this  position  : 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  •'  Israel  was  carried  away" 
(2  Kings  xvii,  6,  "23),  and  other  nations  were  placed  "  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel" 
(2  Kings  xvii,  24).  There  is  no  mention  whatever,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  parallel  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  of  "  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left 
to  be  vine -dressers  and  husbandmen"  (2  Kings  xxv, 
12).  It  is  added  that,  had  any  been  left,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so 
utterly  unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  "the  man- 
ner of  the  God  of  the  land"  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  with 
Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land  of  its  in- 
habitants. Comp.  Herod,  iii,  149 :  "  The  Persians  drag- 
ged {rTayi]Vf.iiaavTti;)  Samos,  and  delivered  it  up  to  Sy- 
loson,  stripped  of  all  its  men  ;"  and,  again,  Herod,  vi,  31, 
for  the  application  of  the  same  treatment  to  other  isl- 
ands, where  the  process  called  uayiii'ti'tiv  is  described, 
and  is  compared  to  a  hunting-out  of  the  population  (tV- 
B'ljptvHi').  Such  a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with 
the  capture  of  other  territories  to  which  (yayip'tvEiv  was 
not  applied.  Josephus's  phrase  in  reference  to  the  cit- 
ies of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  "  transplante'd  all  the 
people"  {Ant.  ix,  14,  1).  A  threat  against  Jerusalem, 
which  was,  indeed,  onh'  partially  carried  out,  shows  how 
complete  and  summary  the  desolation  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  sister  kingdom  must  have  been:  "I  will  stretch 
over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria, and  the  plummet  of 
the  house  of  Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
wipeth  a  dish  :  he  wipeth  and  turneth  it  upon  the  face 
thereof"  (2  Kings  xxi,  13).  This  was  uttered  within 
forty  years  after  B.C.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh.  It  must  have  derived  much  strength  from  the  re- 
centness  and  proximity  of  the  calamity. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  by  the  advocates  of  this  view 
that  the  cities  of  Samaria  were  not  partially,  but  whol- 
ly, evacuated  of  their  inhabitants  in  B.C.  720,  and  that 
they  remained  in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  tlie 
words  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
men  from  Babvlon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava 
(Ivah,  2  Kings  xviii,  34),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  possessed 
Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."  Thus  the 
new  Samaritans — for  such  we  would  now  call  them — 
were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation,  were  utterly 
strangers  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  were  exclusively 
the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  An  incidental  question, 
however,  arises :  Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  ef- 
fected this  colonization  ?  At  first  sight,  one  woidd  sup- 
pose Shalmaneser;  for  the  narrative  is  scarcely  broken, 
and  the  repeopling  seems  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of 
the  depopulation.  Such  would  appear  to  have  been 
Josephus's  view ;  for  he  says  of  Shalmaneser,  "  When 
he  had  removed  the  people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought 
other  nations  out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  so  called  (for  there 
is  still  in  Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and 
the  country  of  the  Israelites"  {Ant,  ix.,  14,  1  and  3;  x, 
9,  7) ;  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  Tlie  Samaritans  themselves  (in  Ezra 
iv,  2,  10)  attributed  their  colonization,  not  to  Shalma- 
neser, but  to  "  Esar-haddon.  king  of  Assur,"  or  to  "  the 
great  and  noble  Asuapper,"  either  the  king  himself  or 
one  of  his  generals.  It  was  probably  on  his  invasion 
of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  about  B.C.  G77,  that 


Esar-haddon  discovered  the  impolicy  of  leaving  a  tract 
upon  the  very  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate, 
and  determined  to  garrison  it  with  foreigners.  The 
fact,  too,  that  some  of  these  foreigners  came  from  Bab- 
ylon would  seem  to  direct  us  to  P^sar-haddon,  rather 
than  to  his  grandfather  Shalmaneser:  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  Babylon  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  There  is  another  reason  why  this  date 
should  be  jjreferred:  it  coincides  with  the  termination 
of  the  sixty-five  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered 
B.C.  742,  within  which  "Ephraim  should  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a  people"  (Isa.  vii,  8).  This  was 
not  effectually  accomplished  until  the  very  land  itself 
was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as  this  had  not 
taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of  return ;  after  it  had 
taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus  {Ant.  x,  9, 7)  expressly 
notices  this  difference  in  the  cases  of  the  ten  and  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  land  of  the  former  became  the  posses- 
sion of  foreigners,  the  land  of  the  latter  not  so. 

These  strangers,  who  are  thus  assumed  to  have  been 
placed  in  "  the  cities  of  Samaria"  by  Esar-haddon,  were, 
of  course,  idolaters,  and  worshipped  a  strange  medley  of 
divinities.  Each  of  the  five  nations,'says  Josephus,  who 
is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god. 
No  place  was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had 
once  called  the  land  his  own,  and  whose  it  was  still, 
God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested 
by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a 
great  extent  before  their  entrance  upon  it.  "The  Lord 
sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of  them."  On 
their  explaining  their  miserable  condition  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to 
teach  them  "how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The 
priest  came  accordingly ;  and  henceforth,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  historian,  they  "feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  images,  both  tlieir  children  antl 
their  children's  children :  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do  they 
unto  this  day"  (2  Kings  xvii,  41).  This  last  sentence 
was  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves  two  purposes : 
1st,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the  Samaritans  of  Ez- 
ra's time  to  be  pure  worshippers  of  God — they  were  no 
more  exclusiveh'  his  servants  than  was  the  Roman  em- 
peror, who  desired  to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the 
Pantheon,  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian;  and,  2dly, 
to  show  how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  days  dif- 
fered from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Jose- 
phus's account  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of 
the  remedy  for  it,  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception 
that,  with  him,  they  are  afflicted  with  pestilence. 

Such,  according  to  one  view  of  the  history,  was  the 
origin  of  the  post-captivity,  or  new  Samaritans — men 
not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  farther  East. 
"The  Cuthaeans  had  formerly  l)elonged  to  the  inner 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but  were  then  called  '  Sa- 
maritans,' taking  the  name  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  removed,"  says  Josephus  {Ant.  x,  9,  7). 
Again,  he  says  {Ant.  ix,  14,  3)  they  are  called,  "in  He- 
brew, 'Cuthaeans,'  but  in  Greek,  'Samaritans.'"  Our 
Lord  expressly  terms  them  oXXoysi'tTc  (Luke  xvii,  18); 
and  Josephus's  whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he  be- 
lieved them  to  have  been  /leroiKoi  nWoeBi'u^,  though, 
as  he  tells  us  in  two  places  (.4  7if.  ix,  14,  3 ;  xi,  8,  6),  they 
sometimes  gave  a  different  account  of  their  origin. 

2.  Arguments  in  Favor  (if  a  Mixed  Origin  of  the  Sa- 
maritans.— The  above  views  have  been  strongly  com- 
bated by  Kalkar  (in  the  Tkeologische  Mitarlu itiit,  1840, 
iii,  24  sq.) ;  and  weight}'  names  are  on  this  side,  e.  g. 
De  Sacy,  Gesenius,  Winer,  DiiUinger  {Ueidentlaim  u. 
.fitdenthum,  p.  739),  Davidson,  Stanley,  Rawlinson,  etc. 
The  arguments  for  their  views  are  substantially  as 
follows : 

(1.)  It  is  evident  that  a  consiilerable  portion  of  the 
original  Israelitish  population  must  still  have  remained 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria;  for  we  find  (2  Chron.  xxx, 
1-20)  that  Hezekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the 
great  Passover  which  he  celebrated,  and  the  different 
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tribes  are  mentioned  (ver.  10,  11)  who  did  or  did  not 
respond  to  tlie  invitation.  Later,  Ksar-hadUon  adopted 
the  policy  of  Shalmaneser,  and  a  still  further  deporta- 
tion took  place  (Ezra  iv,2)\  but  even  after  this,  though 
the  heathen  element,  in  all  probability,  preponderated, 
the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its  original  inhabitants. 
Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not,  like  Hezekiah,  invite  the  Sa- 
maritans to  take  part  in  the  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but, 
finding  himself  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power 
of  Assyria,  now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  claimed  the 
land  of  Israel  as  the  rightful  appanage  of  David's  throne, 
adopted  energetic  measures  for  the  sujipression  of  id<ila- 
try,  and  even  exterminated  the  Samaritan  priests.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  as  showing  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  was  still  left  in  the  land  is  the  fact 
that,  when  the  collection  was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  we  are  told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money 
"  of  the  hand  of  Mamisseh  and  Ephidlm,  and  of  all  the 
remnant  of  Israel"  as  well  as  "  of  Judah  and  Benjamin" 
(•2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9).  So,  also,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  Josiah  bound  not  only  '-all  who  were 
present  in  Judah  and  Benjamin"  to  stand  to  the  cove- 
nant contained  in  it;  but  he  '•  took  away  all  the  abom- 
inations out  of  all  the  countries  that  pertained  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  made  all  that  were  present  in  Is- 
rael to  serve,  even  to  serve  Jehovah  their  God.  All  his 
days  they  departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers"  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  32,  33). 

Later  yet,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Gedaliah,  we 
find  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  had  shown  itself  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh, 
and  from  Samaria,  came  with  all  the  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, and  bearing  offerings  in  their  hand,  to  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  They  thus  testified  both  their  sorrow 
for  the  desolation  that  had  come  upon  it,  and  their 
readiness  to  take  part  in  the  worship  there,  now  that 
order  was  restored.  This,  it  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed, was  only  one  party  out  of  many  who  came  on  a 
like  errand.  All  these  facts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the 
intercourse  between  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel 
from  being  imbittered  by  religious  animosities,  that  it 
was  the  religious  bond  which  bound  them  together. 
Hence  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any 
portion  of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popula- 
tion to  have  received  the  law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  among  tliose 
families  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  either  escaped  when 
the  land  was  shaven  by  the  razor  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria, or  who  had  straggled  back  thither  from  their 
exile.  If  even  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  book  of  the  law 
was  so  scarce,  and  had  been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious 
king  Josiah  knew  nothing  of  its  contents  till  it  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered,  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in 
Israel,  given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions, 
any  copies  of  it  should  have  survived. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen  settlers  with 
the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the  former,  who  re- 
garded Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and  national  deity  like 
one  of  their  own  false  gods,  endeavored  to  appease  him 
by  adopting  in  part  the  religious  worship  of  t  lie  nation 
whose  lanil  they  occupied.  They  did  tiiis  in  the  first 
instance,  not  by  mixing  with  the  resident  jiopulation, 
but  by  sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the 
Israelitish  priests  who  had  been  carried  cajitive.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  amalgamation  of  races  became 
complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  superseded  tiie 
worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  botli  from  the  wish  of  the 
Samaritans  tdjciin  in  the  Ti'inple  worsliip  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  from  the  absence  of  all  idolatrous  symlxils 
on  Oerizim.  So  far,  then,  the  history  leaves  us  alto- 
gether in  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  whicii  the  Pentateuch 
was  received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  mi(/ht 
have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom  after  Shalma- 
neser's  invasion,  though  this  is  hanlly  probable ;   or 


they  might  have  been  introduced  thither  during  the 
religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  Till  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sa- 
maritans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordinary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and  sus- 
picion with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advances  when 
he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  provoked  their 
wrath.  From  this  time  forward  thej'  were  declared  and 
open  enemies.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  nations 
was  further  aggravated  b}'  the  determination  of  Nehe- 
miah to  break  off  all  marriages  which  had  been  con- 
tracted between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  Manasseh,  the 
brother  of  the  high-priest  (so  Josephus  calls  him,  Ant. 
xi,  7,  2),  and  himself  acting  high-priest,  was  one  of  the 
offenders.  He  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  took 
refuge  with  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  who  consoled 
liim  for  the  loss  of  his  priestly  privilege  in  Jerusalem 
by  making  him  high-priest  of  the  new  Samaritan  tem- 
ple on  Gerizira.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate 
Jews  who  refused  to  divorce  their  wives  fled  to  Sama- 
ria. It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of 
the  new  religious  sj'stem  which  they  inaugurated.  See 
Pentateuch. 

(2.)  That  the  country  should  be  swept  clean  of  its 
inhabitants  on  the  downfall  of  Samaria  seems  most  im- 
probable. It  is  true  Eastern  conquerors  did  sometimes 
utterly  destroy  cities,  and  occasionally  extirpate  whole 
islands  (Herod,  iii,  149).  And  some  have  thought  that 
such  was  the  general  treatment  of  the  conquered  bj'  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii,  374); 
but,  as  Rawlinson  justly  remarks,  "it  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  that  towns  were  frequently  spared,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  generally  left  in  the 
place"  {Five  Great  Monarchies,  i,  304,  note).  Should 
it  be  argued  that  the  conduct  of  the  residents  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  was  of  a  character  to  draw  upon  them 
the  severest  chastisement  of  their  conquerors — an  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  with  impalement  or  slavery  await- 
ing the  prisoners — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  provinces  met  with  the  same 
fate.  According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
this  removal  consisted  of  only  27,280  families — amount- 
ing, let  us  say,  to  200,000  individuals — which  certainly 
would  not  exhaust  the  land. 

It  is  popularly  said  and  credited  that  those  Assyrians 
were  placed  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  soon  alter  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  arose 
probably  from  Josephus's  statement,  who,  it  seems,  was 
led  into  this  error  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  the 
two  events  are  related  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Shalmaneser  conducted  the  siege  to  its  end, 
for  there  is  a  supposition  that  he  was  treacherously 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Sargon,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  during  his  master's  absence,  and  that  the  siege 
was  terminated  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  lead- 
ers. The  following  expression  is  remarkable,  and  would 
tend  to  ccmfirm  this  opinion:  "Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it.  And 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it"  (2  Kings  xviii,  9. 
10).  Sargon,  according  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
claims  the  victory  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
the  Samaritans  to  Assyria  (Rawlinson,  Jlerodotns,  i, 
472;  comp.  Isa.  xx,  1).  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  that  Sargon  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia,  and,  carrying  off  several  Arabian  tribes, 
settled  them  in  Samaria.  This  explains  how  (ieshem 
tlie  Arabian  came  to  be  associated  with  Sanballat  in  the 
govprumont  of  .luihva,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  Ara- 
liiaus  in  the  army  of  Samaria  {Illustrations  of  Egyptian 
History,  etc.,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  I860, 
i,  148,  149).  See  Saugon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  some  time  elapsed  from  the  fall  of 
Samaria  to  the  removal  of  the  Assyrians  into  its  cities. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  we  have  a  list — probably  a 
complete  one — of  the  monarchs  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
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Sth  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  namely, 
'I'iaflath-pileser  II,  Shalmaiieser  II,  Sargon,  Sennache- 
rilj,  and  Esar-haddon.  Now  the  Samaritans  themselves 
attribute  their  removal  to  this  last-named  monarch, 
"  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assur,"  "  the  great  and  noble  As- 
napper"  (Ezra  iv,  2,  lOj;  and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  He  invaded  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  about  B.C.  G77,  and  probably  it  was  this  ex- 
pedition that  moved  him  to  place  these  his  subjects  in 
Samaria.  As  he  is  conjectured  to  have  died  in  B.C. 
G(jO,  the  transmigration  must  have  taken  place  some 
time  between  these  dates.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  oc- 
curred B.C.  070,  and  that  king  .Josiah  began  his  refor- 
mation B.C.  628.  This  would  have  given  the  strangers 
a  residence  of  forty-two  years.  The  question  now  arises. 
Were  these  colonists  so  numerous  as  to  repeople  the  cit- 
ies of  Israel,  from  Bethel  even  to  Naphtali?  and  was  it 
over  these  that  Josiah  exercised  his  authority?  Now, 
we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  these  aliens ;  but,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
it  is  highh'  improbable  that  king  Josiah  would  have 
had  the  imprudence  to  interfere  with  any  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  especially  as  that  government  had 
already  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  Judah  (2  Kings  xviii, 
13-15).  Neither  had  he  any  religious  jurisdiction  over 
them.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  Josiah  carried  out 
his  reform  ostensibly  among  the  remaining  Israelites, 
the  majority  of  whom  not  unlikely  placed  themselves 
under  his  rule.  Israel  was  not  at  any  time  all  given  to 
idolatry.  In  one  of  its  unholiest  periods  (under  Ahab) 
there  were  7000  faitliful  men  who  had  not  bowed  their 
knees  unto  Baal  (I  Kings  xix,  18).  Again,  when  Hez- 
ekiah  sent  his  delegates  to  visit  the  nation,  although 
the  majority  of  the  people  "  mocked  them,  nevertheless 
divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and  of  Zebulon  humbled 
themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem"  (2  Chron.  xxx,  11). 
The  residue  of  the  ten  tribes  would  be  still  more  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  Judah  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own. 

(3.)  On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
force  of  the  counter-arguments,  we  conclude  that,  al- 
though the  cifij  of  Samaria  itself  was  probably  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  its  population  wholly  carried  away,  yet 
a  considerable  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  vvas  left.  Consequently  in  later  times  the 
people,  in  their  origin,  were  a  mixed  race.  Doubtless 
the  heathen  element  prevailed,  because  the  colonists 
were  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  When  they  came, 
they  found  none  but  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  whom 
the  victors  had  left.  All  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  colonists.  All  that  the  words  in  2  Kings  xvii,  24 
prove  is  that  the  colonists  who  had  been  transplanted 
thither  took  the  place  of  the  deported  Israelites  as  own- 
ers of  the  soil.  The  Israelites  were  no  longer  the  chief 
inhabitants.  The  petition  of  the  heathen  colonists  does 
not  show  that  the  last  remnant  had  been  removed  by 
the  Assyrians.  From  the  removal  of  all  the  priests,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  the  inhuhitants  had  been  carried 
away ;  and  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  merely  speaks 
of  sending  a  pi-iest,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  he 
alone  could  offer  worship  acceptable  to  a  local  deity. 
The  people  wanted  priests  to  teach  them  the  right  wor- 
ship of  the  (iod  of  the  land  ;  nor  is  aught  said  of  giving 
the  inhabitants  the  rudest  idea  of  the  maimer  of  wor- 
shipping such  a  deity.  According  to  the  analogy  of 
similar  deportations,  such  as  that  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we  must  suppose  that  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  Israel — those  fit  for  war,  the  priests,  and  others 
— were  carried  away ;  leaving  the  poor,  weak,  and  aged, 
in  the  country  districts,  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  war.  The  prophetic  expressions  in  Jeremiah  and 
Zechariah  speak  only  of  the  Israelites  as  a  whole,  of 
their  rejection  and  banishment.  The  fact  that  the  Sa- 
maritans in  Ezra  iv,  1,  etc.,  do  not  mention  tlieir  Isra- 
elitish  origin  is  easily  explained,  because  heathen  blood 
had  overpowered  the  Israelitish  element.  Had  the 
latter   retained   its   distinctive   existence,  they   would 


I  probably  have  referred  to  their  origin ;  but  as  it  had 
I  become  almost  extinct,  the  wiser  policy  was  to  make 
j  no  allusion  to  descent.  The  very  fact,  however,  of  their 
I  application  for  admission  to  tiie  national  worship  of  the 
[  Jews,  and  all  their  subsequent  history  in  connection 
j  with  this  people,  imply  an  Israelitish  element  in  their 
origin.  Had  they  been  of  pure  heathen  descent,  what 
propriety  was  there  in  the  application?  What  had 
they  to  do  with  Jewish  worship,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  mere  heathens?  How  is  it  that  the 
Samaritans  always  claimed  descent  from  Ephraim  and 
IManasseh?  Have  they  been  continuous  liars  in  mak- 
ing this  pretension  ?  If  so,  their  history  proves  an  un- 
accountable imposture.  Was  there  ever  before  a  hea- 
then people  so  desirous  to  unite  with  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  Jehovah  as  to  become  implacable  enemies 
to  their  recusants?  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test.,  with  the  Jews  of  that  jjeriod,  looked  upon  them 
in  the  light  of  a  schismatical  community  from  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  distinct  nation.  Though  the  Sav- 
iour calls  the  Samaritan  leper  whom  he  healed  a  stran- 
ger, dXXoyevtjc,  lie  used  the  expression  more  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  unthankfulness  of  the  nine 
Jews  with  the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan,  than  of 
ethnological  distinction  (Luke  xvii,  11-19).  For  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  class  the  Samaritans  with  the 
Gentiles,  but  made  a  marked  distinction  between  them 
(Matt,  x,  5).  Notwithstanding  the  animosity  of  the 
two  peoples,  there  are  some  few  circumstances  on  record 
which  indicate  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  truth 
brethren  and  coreligionists.  Thus,  during  tlie  feasts 
they  were  admitted  like  the  Jews  to  the  Temple  (Jose- 
phus,  Ant,  xviii,  2,  2).  Their  food  also  was  by  the  Jew 
deemed  cosher,  or  lawful  (John  iv,  8-40).  Circumcision 
performed  by  a  Samaritan  was  held  to  be  valid.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  iNIishnic  authors  a  Samaritan  was  re- 
garded as  a  brother;  nor  did  the  Talmudists  all  agree 
in  his  condemnation,  for  while  some  looked  upon  him 
as  a  heathen,  others  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  an 
Israelite. 

II.  IJisiori/. — As  already  seen,  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  carried  along  with  them  their  idolatrous 
worshiji.  In  the  early  period  of  their  settlement  they 
were  attacked  by  lions,  which  they  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  by  the  deity  of  the  land,  whom  they  did 
not  worship.  Accordingly,  they  applied  to  the  Assyr- 
ian king  Esar-haddon  for  an  Israelitish  priest  to  teach 
them  the  proper  worship  of  the  local  god.  The  request 
was  granted.  One  of  the  transported  priests  was  de- 
spatched to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  at  Bethel,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
not  a  Levitical  priest,  but  an  Israelitish  priest  of  the 
calves;  because  there  had  been  no  Leviticfil  ones  in  the 
kingdom  when  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away,  and 
because  Bethel,  where  he  settled,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  calf-worship. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  Samaritans  wished  to  join  them  in  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  "Let  us  build 
with  you:  for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do;  and  we  do 
sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon,  king 
of  Assur,  which  brought  us  up  hither"  (Ezra  iv,  2).  It 
is  curious,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then  call- 
ed, by  anticipation,  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin" (Ezra  iv,  1),  a  title  which  the}'  afterwards  fully 
justified.  But,  so  far  as  professions  go,  they  are  not 
enemies;  they  are  most  anxious  to  be  friends.  Their 
religion,  they  assert,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two 
tribes;  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  share  in  that 
great  religious  undertaking.  But  they  do  not  call  it 
a  national  undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensions 
to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent, 
and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  their  partial  conversion  to  God. 
Tliat  it  was  but  partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may 
have  become  purer  alrcad}-,  but  we  have  no  information 
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that  it  had.  But  the  proffered  assistance  was  declined. 
Tlicnceforward  they  threw  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  returned  exiles.  Nor  were  tlieir  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  the  Jews  entirely  inisucccssful.  Two 
Persian  kings  were  induced  to  hinder  the  Jews  in  their 
rebuilding ;  and  their  o]iposition  was  not  finally  over- 
come till  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspis,  B.C.  519. 

The  enmity  which  began  at  tlie  time  when  the  co- 
operation of  the  Samaritans  in  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  refused  continued  to  increase  till  it  reached  such  a 
height  as  to  become  proverbial  in  after-times.  It  is 
]irobable,  too,  that  the  more  the  Samaritans  detached 
themselves  from  idols  a]id  became  devoteil  exclusively 
to  a  sort  of  worship  of  .lehovah,  the  more  they  resented 
tlie  contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers 
of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  one  Ma- 
nasseh,  of  priestly  descent,  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  for  an  illegal  marriage,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Samaritans.  Whether  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  was  actually  built  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  is 
doubtful.  Probably  he  labored  to  unite  the  people  in 
a  common  worship.  The  temple  is  not  said  to  have 
been  erected  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  who 
gave  permission  to  build  it.  If  so,  it  did  not  exist  till 
about  one  hundred  years  after  Manasseh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  consistent  and  clear  account  of  the  mat- 
ter out  of  Josephus,  who  has  evidently  fallen  into  error, 
since  he  is  inconsistent  with  Neh.  xiii,  28,  etc.  The 
establishment  of  a  separate  worship  made  the  breach 
existing  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  irreparable. 
From  this  time  malcontent  Jews  resorted  to  Samaria ; 
and  the  very  name  of  either  people  became  odious  to 
the  other.  About  the  year  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanus, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Sa- 
maritans. TheCutha>an  Samaritans  had  possessed  only 
a  few  towns  and  villages  of  the  large  area  generally 
known  as  Samaria,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  district.  Shechem,  or  Sychar  (as  it 
was  contemptuously  designated),  was  their  chief  settle- 
ment, even  before  Alexander  the  (ireat  destroyed  tlie 
city  of  Samaria,  probably  because  it  lay  almost  close  to 
IMount  Gerizim.  Afterwards  it  became  more  promi- 
nently so,  and  there  on  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  Alexander  they  had  built  themselves  a 
temple,  which  remained  till  the  capture  of  Gerizim  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Anf.  xiii,  9, 1).  See  Shechem. 
The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallize  the  opposition 
between  tlie  two  races — viz.  a  rallying-point  for  schis- 
matical  worship — fx-ing  now  obtained,  their  animosity 
became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Samaritans  are 
said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  annoy 
the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pilgrims 
on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord's  case.  They 
would  even  waylay  them  in  their  journey  (Joseph.  A  nt. 
XX,  6,  1) ;  and  many  were  compelled  through  fear  to 
take  the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain 
Samaritans  were  said  to  have  once  penetrated  into  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  defiled  it  by  scatter- 
ing dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  {ibid. 
xviii,  2,  2).  We  are  told,  too,  of  a  strange  piece  of 
mockers'  which  must  have  been  especially  resented. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  to  their 
brethren  still  in  Baliylon  the  «xact  day  and  hour  of  the 
rising  of  the  paschal  moon  by  beacon-tires  commencing 
from  !Mount  Olivet,  and  flashing  forward  from  hill  to 
liill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  tlie  Euphrates.  So 
the  Greek  poet  represents  Agamemnon  as  convoying 
the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at 
MycenjB.  Those  who  "  sat  liy  the  waters  of  Babylon" 
looked  for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled 
them  to  share  in  tlie  devotions  of  those  who  were  in 
their  fatlierlaiid.  and  it  jirovcd  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  Tfie  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these 
feelings,  and  would  not  unfretpiently  deceive  and  dis- 
appoint tliem  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  ami  perplexing 
the  watchers  on  the  mountains.     "This  fact,"  says  Dr. 


Trench, "  is  mentioned  by  ]\Iakrizi  (see  De  Sacy.  Chrest. 
Arabe,  ii,  159),  who  affirms  that  it  was  this  which  put 
the  Jews  on  making  accurate  calculations  to  determine 
the  moment  of  the  new  moon's  appearance  (comp. 
Schiittgen,  Jlor.  Jhb.  i,  344)."  Their  own  temple  on 
Gerizim  the  Samaritans  considered  to  be  much  superi- 
or to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrificed  a  pass- 
over.  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after  the  temple  on 
it  had  fallen,  wherever  tliey  were,  they  directed  their 
worship.  To  their  copy  of  the  law  they  arrogated  an 
antiquity  and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  law  (i.  e.  the 
five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  re- 
jected every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  They 
professed  to  observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  them- 
selves, employing  the  expression  not  nnfrequently,  "  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so:  but  we,  observing  the  letter 
of  the  law,  do  otherwise."  The  Jews,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  law  possessed  by  that 
people  they  declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate 
(Manasseh),  and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genu- 
ineness. Certain  other  Jewish  renegades,  as  already 
observed,  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  refuge  with  the 
Samaritans.  Hence,  by  degrees,  the  Samaritans  claim- 
ed to  partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so 
happened  to  suit  tlieir  interest  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi,  8,  6;  ix, 
14, 3).  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a 
request  which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.C.  382.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of  trib- 
ute in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as  true  Is- 
raelites, descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  sons  of 
Joseph,  thej'  refrained  from  cultivating  their  land  in 
that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross-questioning  them,  dis- 
covered the  hollowness  of  their  pretensions.  (They 
were  greatly  disconcerted  at  their  failure,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction probabh'  led  to  the  conduct  which  induced 
Alexander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Shechem  was,  indeed,  their  metropolis,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.) 
Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord,  John 
iv,  12  :  "Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who 
gave  us  the  wcUV"  a  question  which  she  puts  without 
recollecting  that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Very  far  were  the  Jews 
from  admitting  tliis  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part 
of  these  people.  They  Avere  ever  reminding  them  that 
they  were,  after  all,  mere  Cutha?ans,  mere  strangers 
from  Assyria.  They  accused  them  of  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  that  they  could  possibly  avoid.  This  prejudice 
had,  of  course,  sometimes  to  give  way  to  necessity,  for 
the  disciples  had  gone  to  Sychar  to  buy  food  while  our 
Lord  was  talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  by  the 
well  in  its  suburb  (.lohn  iv,  8).  From  Luke  ix,  52  we 
learn  that  the  disciples  went  before  our  Lord  at  his 
command  into  a  certain  village  of  the  Samaritans  "to 
make  ready"  for  him.  Perhaps,  indeed  (though,  as  we 
see  on  both  occasions,  our  Lord's  influence  over  them 
was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  attribute  this  partial 
abandonment  of  their  ordinary  scruples  to  the  change 
which  his  example  had  already  wrought  in  them. 
"Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil"  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  Jews  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  loss 
for  a  bitter  reproach.  Everything  that  a  Samaritan 
had  touched  was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Sa- 
maritan was  publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues;  could 
not  be  adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts; 
could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proselytism;  and 
was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional 
hatred  in  wliich  the  Jew  held  him  is  expressed  in  ICcclus. 
I,  25,  20,  "There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my 
heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation  :  they  that 
sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria;  and  they  that  dwell 
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among  the  Philistines;  and  that  foolish  people  that 
dwell  in  Sichem."  So  long  was  it  before  siicli  a  tem- 
per could  be  banished  from  the  Jewish  mind  that  Ave 
lind  even  the  apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable 
slight  shown  bj^  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would 
be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  tire  from  heav- 
en. "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
large-hearted  Son  of  Man ;  and  we  find  him  on  no  one 
occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and  the  records  of 
his  ministrations  conlirm  most  thoroughly  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  above — that  the  Samaritans  were 
not  Jews.  At  the  iirst  sending -forth  of  the  twelve 
(Matt.  X,  5,  6),  he  charges  them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way 
of  the  Gentiles;  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel."  So,  again,  in  his  tinal  address  to  them 
on  Mount  Olivet,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me  in  Je- 
rusalem and  in  all  Jud«a,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i,  8).  So  the  nine 
unthankful  lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by  him  with 
the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger  {aWoytvijc),  who 
was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  his  well-known  parable,  a 
merciful  Samaritan  is  contrasted  with  the  unmerciful 
priest  and  Levite.  And  the  very  worship  of  the  two 
races  is  described  by  him  as  different  in  character. 
"  Ye  worship  j'e  know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Sa- 
maritans :  "We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation 
is  of  the  Jews"  (John  iv,  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  a  peo- 
ple distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  preserving  their  identity, 
though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since  they  had 
been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esar-haddon,  and  though 
they  had  abandoned  tlieir  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  idtra- 
Mosaicism;  a  people  who — though  their  limits  had  been 
gradually  contracted,  and  the  rallying-place  of  their  re- 
ligion on  Mount  (ierizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  before,  and  though  Samaria  (the 
city)  had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though 
their  territory  had  been  tlie  battle-tield  of  Syria  and 
Egvpt — still  preserved  their  nationality,  still  worship- 
ped from  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settle- 
ments towards  their  sacred  hill,  still  could  not  coalesce 
with  the  Jews. 

Under  Vespasian,  the  city  of  Sichem  received  the 
new  name  of  Neapolis,  which  still  remains  in  the  Ara- 
bic form  Nablus.  At  the  time  of  Pilate  a  tumult  was 
excited  among  the  Samaritans  by  an  adventurer  who 
persuaded  the  common  people  to  follow  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Gerizim,  where  he  pretended  that  Moses  had 
buried  the  golden  vessels.  But  Pilate  dispersed  the 
multitude  with  troops,  and  put  the  heads  of  the  sedi- 
tion to  death.  In  consequence  of  the  Samaritans  com- 
plaining of  his  conduct  to  Vitellius,  Pilate  was  deposed 
and  sent  to  Rome  (Joseph.  .4«^.  xviii,  4,  1).  Josephus 
relates  (ir«r,  iii,  7,  32)  that  while  Vespasian  was  en- 
deavoring to  subjugate  the  neighboring  districts,  the 
Samaritans  collected  in  large  numbers  and  took  up  their 
position  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Roman  general  at- 
tacked and  slew  11, GOO.  Under  Septimius  Severus  they 
joined  the  Jews  against  him;  and  tlierefore  Neapolis 
was  deprived  of  its  rights.  In  the  3d  and  4th  centu- 
ries, notwithstanding  their  former  calamities,  they  seem 
to  have  greatly  increased  and  extended,  not  only  in  the 
East,  but  in  the  West.  They  appear  to  have  grown 
into  importance  under  Dositheus,  who  was  probably  an 
apostate  .Jnw.  Ei)i|)hanius  (Adv.  Ilcereses,  lib.  i),  in  the 
4th  century,  considers  them  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
dangerous  adversaries  of  Christianitj',  and  he  enumer- 
ates the  several  sects  into  which  they  had  by  that  time 
divided  themselves.  Tliey  were  popularly,  and  even 
by  some  of  the  fathers,  confounded  with  the  Jews,  inso- 
much that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  was  de- 
scribed as  a  tendency  to  Srt/frtpEiriff/dif  or  'loi»^«((7jit''c- 
This  confusi(jn,  however,  did  not  extend  to  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  two  races.     It  was  simply  an  assertion 


that  their  extreme  opinions  were  identical.  But  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Jews  was  sufficiently 
known,  and  even  recognised  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
In  the  5th  century  a  tumult  was  excited  at  Neapolis, 
during  which  the  Samaritans  ran  into  the  Christian 
church,  which  was  thronged  with  worshippers,  killing, 
maiming,  and  mutilating  many.  Tlie  bisliop,  Terebin- 
thus,  having  repaired  to  Constantinople  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  the  latter  punished  the  guilt}-  by  driv- 
ing them  from  Mount  Gerizim  and  giving  it  to  the 
Christians,  where  a  church  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  Under  Anastasius  an  insurrection  headed  by  a 
woman  broke  out,  and  was  soon  suppressed.  Under 
Justinian  there  was  a  more  formidable  and  extensive 
outbreak.  It  is  related  that  all  the  Samaritans  in  Pal- 
estine rose  up  against  the  Christians  and  committed 
many  atrocities,  killing,  plundering,  burning,  and  tort- 
uring. In  Neapolis  tliey  crowned  their  leader,  Julian, 
king.  But  the  imperial  troops  were  sent  against  them, 
and  great  numbers,  with  Julian  himself,  were  slain. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  Neapolis  suffered,  along 
with  other  places  in  Palestine.  In  1184  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Saladin.  After  the  battle  of  Hatthi,  in  1187, 
it  was  devastated,  and  the  sacred  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  polluted  by  Saladin's  troops.  Having 
been  several  times  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  it 
was  taken  by  Abu  'Aly  in  1244,  since  which  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans.  No  Chris- 
tian historian  of  the  Crusades  mentions  the  Samari- 
tans; but  they  are  noticed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in 
the  12th  century,  who  calls  them  Cuthites,  or  Cutha;- 
ans.  In  the  17th  century  Delia  Valle  gives  an  ac- 
count of  them ;  subsequently,  Maundrell  and  IMorison. 
After  an  interest  in  the  people  had  been  awakened  by 
the  reception  of  copies  of  their  Pentateuch,  their  an- 
swers to  the  letters  which  Joseph  Scaliger  had  sent  to 
their  communities  in  Nablus  and  Cairo  came  into  the 
hands  of  John  Morin,  who  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
them.  The  originals  and  a  better  version  were  pub- 
lished by  De  Sacy  in  Eichhorn's  Repertoriam,  vol.  xiii. 
In  1G71  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Samaritans  at  Nablus 
to  Robert  Huntington,  which  was  answered  by  Thomas 
Marshall  of  Oxford.  The  correspondence  thus  begun 
continued  till  1G88.  De  Sacy  published  it  entire  in 
Ciirre.tpnndance  des  Samuritains,  contained  in  Xolices  et 
Extraits  des  MSS,  de  la  BiUiofheque  dii  Rou  vol.  xii. 
The  correspondence  between  Ludolf  and  the  Samaritans 
was  published  by  Cellarius  and  Bruns,  and  is  also  in 
Eichhorn's  Repeitorium,  vol.  xiii.  These  letters  are  of 
great  archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely 
into  the  observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  inconsist- 
ency displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  themselves  on 
not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  descendants  of 
Joseph.  In  1807  a  letter  from  the  Samaritans  to  Gre- 
goire,  the  French  bishop,  came  into  De  Sacy's  hands, 
who  answered  it.  This  was  followed  by  four  others, 
which  were  all  published  by  the  eminent  French  Orien- 
talist. 

At  Nablus  the  Samaritans  have  still  a  settlement, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  Yet  they  ob- 
serve the  law.  and  celebrate  the  Passover  on  a  sacred 
spot  on  Mount  (ierizim,  with  an  exactness  of  minute 
ceremonial  which  the  Jews  themselves  have  long  in- 
termitted. The  people  are  very  poor  now,  and  to  all 
appearance  their  total  extinction  is  not  far  distant.  In 
recent  times  many  travellers  have  visited  and  given  an 
account  of  the  Samaritan  remnant,  such  as  Pliny  Fisk, 
Robinson,  and  A\'ilson.  See  also  Shelaby,  Notices  of  the 
Modern  Samaritans  (Lond.  1855).  One  of  the  late  no- 
tices is  that  of  M.  E.  Rogers,  in  Domestic  Life  in  Pales- 
tine (1863,  2d  ed.),  ch.  x.  Another  and  fuller  account 
is  given  in  IMill,  Three  Months'  Residence  in  NablUs, 
and  an  A  cconnt  of  the  Modeiti  Samaritanx{\SG\,  12mo) ; 
see  also  Barges,  f.es  Samai-itains.  de  Naphmse  (Paris, 
1855,  8vo).  Mr.  Grove  has  given  an  account  of  the 
ceremonial  of  their  atonement,  in  Vacation  Tourists  for 
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1801 ;  and  Stanley,  of  their  Passover,  in  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church,  Api)end.  iii,  and  still  more  minutely  in 
Sermons  in  the  East,  Append,  ii.  For  oliler  monographs 
on  the  Samaritans,  see  Volbeding,  Index  l'ro(jranimatum, 
p.  44.  See  Samahitan  Lanolage,  Litkkatlrk,  AJiD 
Liturgy;  Samakixans,  Modern. 

SAMARITAN  LANGUAdE.  The  Samaritan  is 
chieriy  a  compound  oC  the  Hebrew,  Chaldcc,  and  Syriac. 
Among  the  words  derived  from  these  sources  are  to  be 
recognised  a  great  number  of  Cuth;ean  words,  imi)orted, 
doubtlessly,  by  the  new  colonists.  We  must  therefore 
not  be  surprised  that  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
possibly  other  languages  as  Avell,  have  each  contributed 
something  to  enrich  the  vocabulary.  The  grammar 
bears  all  the  signs  of  irregularity  which  would  charac- 
terize tliat  of  an  illiterate  people;  the  orthography  is 
uncertain  ;  there  is  a  profusion  of  quiescents,  and  a 
complete  confusion  between  the  several  gutturals  and 
cognate  letters  respectively;  the  vowels  are  uncertain, 
the  A  sound  being  most  prominent.  Such  is  the  dia- 
lect which  was  spoken  in  Samaria  till  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  the  country  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  when 
the  language  of  the  victors  was  introduced,  and  by  its 
superior  vigor  gradually  overpowered  its  rival,  till, 
probably  by  about  the  8th  or  9th  century,  it  had  en- 
tirely taken  its  place.  The  old  language,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  understood  and  written  by  the  priests, 
so  that,  like  the  Jews,  they  had  two  sacred  languages, 
•which,  however,  they  had  not  the  skill  completely  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  The  "  Hebrew,"  consequent- 
ly, which  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  Samaritaiis 
with  Europeans  is  largely  impregnated  with  Aramaisms; 
Arabisms  also  are  not  bj'  any  means  unfrequent. 

Orthoffraphic  L'lemetits.— The  Samaritan  language,  or, 
38  the  Samaritans  call  it,  the  "  Hebrew,"  like  all  Shera- 
itic  languages,  is  read  from  right  to  left.  The  alphabet 
consists  only  of  consonants  (twenty-two  in  number),  as 
in  the  adjoining  table. 

Save  some  points  and  scanty  orthographical  signs, 
there  are  in  Samaritan  no  accents  or  other  diacritical 
marks,  as  in  Hebrew.  There  are  no  vowel-points,  as  in 
other  Shemitic  languages;  but  in  order  to  supply  this 
want  and  to  indicate  somewhat  the  pronunciation,  some 
consonants  are  used  as  vowels,  viz.: 

«  s  n  2> 

u  (oo)  1 
Of  two  consonants  beginning  a  word,  the  first  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  a  slight  and  indistinct  vowel, 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  Sheva. 

The  only  diacritical  sign  is  a  stroke  over  the  con- 
sonant (e.  g.  S)  serving  to  distinguish  two  different 
words  written  in  the  same  manner,  or  two  different 
forms  derived  from  one  and  the  same  root,  or  to  indi- 
cate some  letter  added  or  omitted.  When  i)laced  over 
"^  or  1,  the  stroke  indicates  that  these  letters  are  real 
consonants,  not  representing  vowels.  Words  cannot  be 
.separated  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  hence  the  two  letters 
ending  the  last  word  are  separated  from  the  others  and 
|)lacc<l  at  the  end  of  the  line;  but  in  ])rinting  this  is 
generally  avoided  by  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  spaces 
between  the  words. 

As  to  punctuation,  a  point  is  put  by  the  side  of  the 
final  letter  of  a  word.  IJesides  this,  the  following  signs 
have  been  introduced  by  the  transcribers : 

;  or  •  or  .;  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

-  -  (also  •)  at  the  end  of  part  of  a  sentence,  like  our 
colon. 

=  •:  or  —  <:  more  seldom  — •;  etc.,  or  compound 
—  <;  =  •:  etc.,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  sentence  or 
section. 

<•:•  =  =•!•>  or  similar  signs,  sometimes  again  and 
again  repeated,  between  the  end  of  one  section, 


paragraph,  or  chapter,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
other. 

The  numbers  are  written  as  in  Hebrew. 

O'rammurs. — Chr.  Crinesius,  JAnyua  Samaritica  ex 
Scriptura  Sacra  Jideliter  eruta  (Altdorphi,  s.  a.) ;  Chr. 
Ravis,  A  Discourse  of  the  Oriental  Tonrjues,  viz.  Ebrev, 
Samaritane,  etc.,  together  with  a  Grammar  of  the  said 
Tom/ues  (Lond.  1649);  Morini,  Opuscula  Hehrao-Sama- 
ritana  (Paris,  1657) ;  Hilligerius,  Summarium  LingiixB 
A  ramcece,  i.  e.  Chcddeo  -  Syi-o  -  Samaritance  (Witteb. 
1679) ;  Cellarius,  Ho7-ce  Samaritance  (Cizse,  1682 ;  Fran- 
cof.  et  Jenre,  1705);  Otho,  Synopsis  Institutionum  Sama- 
ritamirum,  Rahh,  etc.  (Francof.  3d  ed.  173.5)  ;  Mascleff, 
Grammatica  Hebruica :  access,  tres  Grammatics,  Chal- 
daica,  Syriaca,  et  Saviaritana  (Paris,  2d  ed.  1743,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Stohr,  Theoria  et  Praxis  Linyuarum  Sacrarum, 
sc.  Samaritance,  Hehr.,  et  Syr.  eammque  Harmonia  (Aug. 
Vind.  1796);  Uhlemann,  Institutiones  Limjua  Samari- 
tance :  accedit  Chrestomathia  Samaritana  Glossario  Lo- 
cupletata  (Lips.  1837) ;  Nicholls,  A  Grammar  of  the 
Samaritan  Language,  with  Extracts  and  Voccd)ulary 
(Lond.  1858) ;  Petermann,  Brevis  Linguce  Samaritance 
Grammatica,  etc.  (Berolini,  1873). 

Lexicons. — Castelli,  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  (Lond.  1669 
fol.) ;  Young,  Samaritan  Root-hook  (Edinburgh,  s.  a.). 
See  also  Kohn,  Samuritanische  Studien,  and  Zur  Spruche 
der  Sumaritaner,  p.  206  sq.      (B.  P.) 


Form.*             1 

Name. 

Hebrew. 

Power.     Numerical  Value.  | 

A 

^ 

Alaf 

X 

1 

a 

&, 

Bith 

:n 

b,bh,v 

2 

^ 

^ 

Gam&n 

5 

g 

3 

s. 

P^ 

Dalat 

1, 

d 

4 

H 

^ 

I 

n 

- 

5 

*? 

/< 

Ba 

1 

u,  w,  b 

6 

^ 

A 

Sen 

T 

z 

7 

•^ 

^ 

it 

n 

- 

S 

^ 

^ 

Tit 

0 

tt,t' 

9 

rrf 

^ 

Jud 

1 

i,j 

10    , 

^ 

^ 

Kaph 

a 

k,  ch 

20 

Z 

^ 

Labiid 

b 

1 

30 

^ 

H^ 

Mim 

73 

m 

40 

% 

^ 

Nun 

3 

n 

50 

^ 

■^ 

Simcftt 

tJ 

s 

60 

V 

^ 

In 

S) 

- 

70 

;^ 

^ 

Phi 

s 

f,P 

SO 

^ 

^ 

Sndi 

iJ 

ss,  ts 

90 

? 

^ 

Qoph 

p 

k 

100 

*\ 

\ 

Rish 

n 

r 

200 

jjjt 

H< 

Shan 

-0 

sh 

300 

A 

Jt/ 

Tav 

n 

t,lh 

400 

*  The  form  in  the  first  column  ia  that  of  mauu8cripts  Rud  print,  the  sec- 
ond is  that  found  on  monuments. 
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SAMARITAN  LITERATURE.  Under  this  head 
we  propose  to  enumerate  the  works  known  to  European 
scholars,  somewhat  in  distinction  from  those  current 
with  the  Samaritans  themselves,  which  will  be  I'ound 
under  Samakitans,  Modern. 

1.  Grammar  and  Lexicof/rap/it/. — In  this  department 
we  have  to  mention  three  grammatical  treatises,  which 
were  published  from  a  MS.  at  Amsterdam,  bj'  Ncildeke, 
in  the  Goltinf/er  iVachrichten,  18G2,  p.  337,  385.  They 
are  built  entirely  on  the  philological  views  of  Arabic 
grammarians,  some  sections  (such  as  those  on  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs)  being  copied  word  for  word  from 
their  works.  From  the  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  words 
into  Arabic,  we  may  judge  of  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  eleventh  century.  As  to  the  present  system 
of  pronunciation.  Prof.  Petermann,  of  Berlin,  has  tran- 
scribed the  whole  book  of  Genesis  after  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Nablus,  and 
from  this  transcription  the  present  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion may  be  known,  although  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  present  sj'stem  is  due  to  genuine  tradition, 
or  whether  it  has  become  influenced  by  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic.  According  to  Petermann's  transcription,  the 
first  verse  in  Genesis  would  read  thus :  "  Baraset  bara 
eluwem  it  assamem  wit  aares."  (Comp.  AbhancUnnr/en 
fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  d.  D.  M.  G.  18G8,  vol.  v, 
No.  1.) 

In  the  matter  of  lexicography  there  is  little  informa- 
tion to  give ;  of  dictionaries  proper  none  has  as  yet 
come  to  light.  At  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  6, 
Peiresc)  there  is  a  concordance  of  forms  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  corresponding  Arabic  and  Samar- 
itan words  in  parallel  columns,  and  a  similar  one  is  pre- 
served at  Cambridge  (Christ's  College  Library),  in  which, 
however,  the  Samaritan  equivalent  is  omitted.  Of  late 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  has  obtained 
fragments  of  grammatical  works  and  of  Hebrew-Arabic 
dictionaries,  or  "  Tardeschemans"  (interpreters),  as  they 
are  termed  by  Samaritans  and  Arabs,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Harkavy. 

2.  Calendars. — In  this  branch  there  are  some  astro- 
nomical tables,  two  of  which  were  published  by  Scali- 
ger,  and  one  was  edited  with  a  translation  by  De  Sacy 
(^Not.  et  Ectr.  xii,  135,  153).  Several  more  MSS.  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe  —  one  written  A.D.  1750, 
another  written  1G89,  a  third  dated  1724  (see  Jourii. 
Asiatique,  18G9,  p.  4G7,  4(58).  The  Imperial  Library  of 
St.  Petersburg  also  possesses  several  specimens. 

3.  Lef/emU. — The  British  Museum  possesses  a  MS. 
(Add.  MS.  19,657),  a  commentary  on  the  "  legends  as- 
cribed to  Moses."  It  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Leit- 
ner  in  Heidenheim's  Vierteljahrsschrift,  iv,  184  sq.  It 
borrows  largely  from  Jewish  sources.  Of  a  similar  tj'pe 
is  the  Jewelled  Necklace  in  Praise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Human  Race,  composed  in  1537  by  Ismail  Ibn-Badr  Ibn- 
Abu-1-Tzz  Ibn-Rumaih  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  19,021)  in 
honor  of  Moses.  It  sets  forth  his  divine  nature,  and 
extols  the  glories  of  his  birth  and  miracles.  With  this 
may  be  classed  a  tract  in  which  is  contained  a  "com- 
plete explanation  of  the  chapters  on  Balak"  by  Ghazal 
Ibn-ad-'Duwaik  (MS.  xxvii,  Bibl.  Acad.  Reg.  Scient. 
Amst.  p.  2G5-289)  ;  and  another  small  tract  (ibid.  p. 
292,  293),  by  the  famous  Abu  Said,  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  fear  felt  by  Jacob  on  his  way  to  Egvpt  (Gen. 
xlvi,  1,  3),  and  by  Abraham  after  the  conquest  of  the 
five  kings  (ibid,  xv,  1),  with  a  third  (p.  294-296),  by  an 
unknown  author,  in  which  the  fifteen  occasions  are 
quoted  from  Exodus  and  Numbers  when  the  Israelites, 
by  their  complaints  and  aljuse  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
tempted  God,  and  the  times  are  mentioned  at  which 
the  divine  glory  appeared. 

4.  Comiuentaries. — Of  great  importance,  especially  for 
ascertaining  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Samaritans,  are 
their  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  oldest 
extant  is  perhaps  the  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Add. 
MS.  4to,  99,  and  described  by  Neubauer  in  the  Joia-n. 
Asiatique,  1873,  p.  341  sq.),  composed  A.D.  1053  bv  an 

IX.— T 


unknown  Samaritan  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  Abu 
Said  Levi.  In  this  commentary  we  find  quotations 
from  the  Pentateuch,  the  former  and  later  prophets,  Ne- 
hemiah,  the  Mishna,  etc.,  but  not  from  the  Samaritan 
Targum.     All  anthropomorphisms  are  avoided. 

Another  interesting  and  ini|)cirtant  c  )mmentary  is  one 
preserved  at  Berlin,  from  which  large  extracts  were 
given  by  Geiger  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  1),  Al.  G.  xvii,  723 
sq. ;  XX,  147  sq. ;  xxii,  532  sq.  In  it  the  national  feel- 
ing as  exhibited  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  school 
of  thought  among  the  Jews  is  thoronglily  represented. 

An  anonymous  commentary  on  Genesis,  brought  from 
the  East  by  bishop  Huntington,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library'  (Hunt.  MS.  301),  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  preceding.  The  forty-ninth  chapter  was  published 
by  Schnurrer  in  Eichhorn's  Repertoriiini,  xvi,  151-199. 

To  this  class  we  must  also  reckon  a  hagadic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  containing  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  termed  the  Dissipater  of  Darkness  Jrom  the 
Secrets  of  Revelation,  written  in  1753-54  by  Ghazal  Ibn- 
Abu-s-Surur  al-Ghazzi  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  19,657), 
and  another  containing  fragments  of  a  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  often  quoted  by  Castel- 
lus  in  his  notes  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (Brit. 
Mus.  Harl.  MS.  5495). 

A  number  of  fragments  of  such  commentaries  are  also 
preserved  at  St.  Petersburg.  Other  writers  seem  to 
liave  devoted  their  energies  to  the  same  subject,  but 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  their  names  and  the 
titles  of  their  books  (Amst.  MS.  xxvii,  p.  309,314  sq.). 

5.  Chronicles. — Here  we  mention: 

((/.)  The  Samaritan  Chronicle  or  Book  of  Joshua,  sent 
to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584.  It  was 
edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848).  and  his  acute  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  it  wiS  redacted  into  its 
present  form  about  A.D.  1300,  out  of  four  special  docu- 
ments, three  of  which  were  Arabic  and  one  Hebrew 
(i.  e.  Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gesenius  {De  Sam.  Theol.  p.  8,  n.  18)  thinks  unique,  is 
dated  A.H.  7G4-919  (A.D.  1362-1513);  the  Cod.  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dales  A.H.  908  (A.D. 
1502).  The  chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua 
to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was  originally  written  in,  or  sub- 
sequently translated  into,  Arabic.  Afcer  eight  chapters 
of  introductory  matter  begins  the  early  historj'  of  "  Is- 
rael" under  "King  Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of 
arms,  wages  war,  with  300.000  mounted  men — "half 
Israel" — against  two  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  of  his 
five  "royal"  successors  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  reigned 
for  the  space  of  250  years,  and  >vere  followed  by  five 
high-priests,  the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  ('?=Uzzi,  Ezra 
vii,  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli,  "the  seducer,"  wliich 
then  follows,  and  Samuel,  "a  sorcerer,"  the  account  by 
a  sudden  transition  runs  oft' to  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  xlv), 
Alexander  (ch.  xlvi),  and  Hadrian  (ch.  xlvii),  and  closes 
suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  He- 
brew of  this  chronicle  is  given  by  Kirchheim  in  his 
Karnie  SJiomron. 

(b.)  The  El-Tholidoth,  or  "The  (book  of)  Genera- 
tions." It  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Eleazar 
ben-Amram  in  A.H.  544  (A.D.  1149),  copied  and  con- 
tinued by  Jacob  ben-Ismael  200  years  later,  and  carried 
down  by  other  hands  to  1859,  when  the  present  MS. 
was  written  by  Jacob  ben-Aaron,  the  high-priest.  It 
was  published  by  Neubauer  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1869,  p.  385  sq.  He  gives  the  Samaritan,  or  rather 
Hebrew,  text  with  notes  and  translation,  citing  the 
Arabic  translation  when  the  sense  is  not  clear.  His 
text  is  that  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  numbered  Bodl.  Or.  p. 
651.  collated  in  some  passages  with  one  belonging  to  a 
private  owner.  A  German  translation  with  cxjdana- 
tions  has  been  given  by  Heidenhoim  in  his  ]'ierfeljahrs- 
schrift  fur  deutsch-  und  ewilisch-theolog.  Forschung  u. 
Kriiih,  iv,  347  sq.  The  chronicle  is  of  interest  to  geog- 
raphers, as,  while  mentioning  the  various  Samaritan 
families  settled  in  Damascus,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  it 
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incidentally  introduces  the  names  of  a  considerable 
number  of"  places  inhabited  by  them.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  chronicle  for  comparison  with  the 
"  Book  of  Jubilees,"  comp.  Konsch,  Das  Buck  der  Jubi- 
Idm  (1874),  p.  361. 

(c.)  The  Chronicle  of  Abulfath  is  a  compilation  from 
the  Samaritan  chronicle,  as  well  as  from  various  sources, 
.Jewish  or  Rabbinical.  It  is  full  of  fables,  and  contains 
little  useful  matter.  The  history  in  it  extends  from 
Adam  to  Mohammed,  and  was  composed  in  the  14th 
century— i.  e.  in  1355,  or  750  A.H.— at  Nabliis.  Five 
MSS.  of  it  are  known— one  at  Paris,  another  at  Oxford, 
procured  by  Huntington,  and  three  in  Berlin ;  but  one 
of  the  last  three  consists  of  nothing  but  a  few  fragments. 
Schnurrer  gave  a  long  extract  from  the  Oxford  copy, 
with  a  German  translation,  in  Paulus,  Neiies  Beperto- 
riumjur  hiblische  vnd  morffenldndiscke  Literatur  (1790, 
Theii  i,  120  sq.) -,  and  in  Paulus,  Memorithilia  (1791,  2 
vols.);  so,  too,  De  Sacy,  in  h\s  Ai-abic  Chresiomnthy,  and 
Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth'eque  du 
Roi,  torn.  xii.  With  an  English  translation  by  R.  Payne 
Smith,  it  was  printed  in  Heidenheim's  Journal,  ii,  304 
sq. ;  432  sq.  Recently  it  has  been  publisliod  liy  Vilmar, 
with  the  title,  Ahulfathi  Annules  Sanuirilnni.  rjiios  A  ra- 
bice  edidit,  cum  Proll.  Latine  vertit  et  ( •nmniaititrio  illus- 
travit  (GothK,  1865),  after  a  collation  of  the  various 
MSS.,  and  with  learned  prolegomena. 

6.  Miscellaneous.— 'To  this  belongs  a  work  of  Abu-1- 
Hasan  of  Tyre,  relating  to  lawful  and  forbidden  meats, 
or  "of  force"  (Bodl.  MS.  Himt.  24;  comp.  also  Journal 
Asiat.  1869,  p.  468).  In  it  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the 
Samaritans  as  differing  from  those  of  the  Jews  are  set 
forth  and  supported  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Closely  resembling  this  is  a  work  entitled 
"a  book  sufficing  to  those  who  desire  the  knowledge 
of  the  book  of  God,"  by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn- 
Salamah  Ibn-Jussuf  al-Askari,  commenced  in  A.D.  1041. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  preserved  in 
the  Brit.  Museum  (Add.  MS.  19,656  [2]). 

Another  work  by  Abu-1-Hasan  relates  to  the  future 
life,  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch  (Bodl. 
MS.  Hunt.  .350  [1]). 

An  A  hridgment  of  the  Mosaic  Law  according  to  the 
Samaritans,  by  Abul  Farag  Ibn-Ishag  Ibn-Kathar,  is 
preserved  at  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  5,  Peiresc); 
a  work  on  penance,  in  Amst.  (MS.  xxvii,  p.  304),  which 
MS.  also  contains  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  God  and 
man,  etc.  (ibid.  p.  223),  and  questions  and  answers,  with 
interpretations  from  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  p.  297). 

The  St.  Petersburg  collection  also  contains  fragments 
of  Samaritan  law-books  (F.  iv,  18) ;  twenty-two  docu- 
ments in  Arabic,  relating  to  civil  matters,  and  ranging 
from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century;  about  seventy  con- 
tracts of  marriage;  and  six  amulets. 

See  Petermann,  Versuch  eincr  hebr.  Formenlehre  nach 
der  Aussprache  der  heutiijen  Samai'itaner  (Leips.  1868), 
introduction ;  Juynboll,  Commentarii  in  I/istoriam  Gen- 
tis  Samaritante  (Lugd.  Bat.  1846),  p.  .58  sq. ;  Noldeke, 
Ueber  einige  samaritanisch  -  arub.  Schriften,  die  hebr. 
Sprache  betrcffend  (Gfittingcn,  1802) ;  (ieiger.  Die.  he- 
brdische  Granimntilc  bid  ticn  SauKirilanern,  in  Zeitschr. 
d.  D.M.G.  (18(;3),  xvii,  748;  llcidenheim,  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift,  in  loc.  cit. ;  Petermann,  in  Ilerzog,  Keal-Kncykl. 
xiii,  376  sq. ;  Theologisches  Universal-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 
"  Samaritanische  Literatur;"  Nutt, /I  Sketch  of  Samari- 
tan liistort/,  p.  134  sq. ;  Relandi  Dissertt.  Mhcell.  ii,  14; 
.Smith,  ])irt.  of  the  Bible,  iv,  2814  sq. ;  Kitto,  Ci/clop. 
iii,  751  ;  Kirchheim,  Karme  Shomron  (Frankfort,  1851), 
p.28s(|.      (B.  P.) 

SA^NIARITAN  LITURGY.  Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  formal  ritual  of  the  Samaritans,  in- 
cluding their  most  important  doctrines,  usages,  etc.,  as 
gathered  from  documentary  sources;  reserving  some  ad- 
ditional details  as  to  their  present  practice  for  the  art. 

SaMAKITANS,  MoDlCHN. 

I.  Ritual.— The  liturgical  literature  of  the  Samaritans 
ia  very  extensive,  and  not  without  a  certain  poetical 


value.  It  consists  chiefly  of  hymns  and  prayers  for 
Sabbath  and  feast  days,  and  of  occasional  prayers  at 
nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and  the  like.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  possesses  nineteen  volumes  of  prayers  and 
hymns,  which  are  described  by  Heidenheim  in  his 
Viei-teljahrsschrift,  i,  279  sq. ;  408  sq.  Several  have 
also  been  published  by  Heidenheim,  e.g.  yl  Hymn  for 
the  Day  of  A  tonement  (ibid,  i,  290  sq.) ;  A  Petition  of 
Nanah  ben-Marku  (iftirf.  p.  432) ;  A  Petition  of  Mesh  al- 
ma of  Daphne  (ibid.  p.  438  sq.) ;  The  Prayer  of  A  b. 
Gelugah,  from  a  Vatican  MS.  {ibid,  ii,  213  sq.) ;  The 
Litany  of  Marka,  the  end  of  which  runs  thus : 

"  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  the  three  perfect  ones  I 
For  the  sake  of  Joseph,  the  interpreter  of  dreams! 
For  the  sake  of  Moses,  chief  of  the  i)rophets  I 
For  the  sake  of  the  i)riests,  the  masters  of  the  priests! 
For  the  sake  of  the  'I'orah,  most  sacred  of  books  ! 
For  the  sake  of  Mount  Gerizim,  the  everlasting  hill ! 
For  the  sake  of  the  hosts  of  angels  ! 
Destroy  the  enemies  and  foes  ! 
Receive  our  prayers ! 
O  Everlasting! 

Deliver  us  from  these  troubles  ! 
Open  to  us  the  treasure  of  heaven  ;" 

A  Prayer  of  the  High-Priest  Pinchas  for  the  Celebration 
of  the  New' Moon  (contained  in  Cod.  19,020  Add.  MSS.); 
Two  Hymns  for  the  Day  of  A  tonement,  one  by  the  priest 
Abraham,  the  other  bv  the  priest  Tobias  {ihid.  iv,  110  sq. ; 
contained  in  Cod.  19^009  Add.  IMSS.) ;   The  Prayer  of 
Marka  and  that  of  A  m?-am,  both  contained  in  the  Vatic. 
MS.  (ibid,  iv,  237  sq. ;  390  sq.).    Of  the  hymns  for  the 
Passover  we  will  speak  farther  on.     In  Gesenius,  Car- 
mina  Samaritana,  fragments  of  liturgies  from  Damascus 
were  published,  Avhich  Kirchheim  has  published  with 
emendations  in  his  Karme  Shomron.    One  hymn  on  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  headed  nrx  X^K  nbx  P'^b,  i.  e. 
"  there  is  no  God  but  one,"  runs  thus: 
1. 
fTG'iyp  D'^nbN  The  everlasting  God, 
Db"b  13!  D'i"pT  Who  liveth  forever ; 
'ji^'^n  bD  hv  ilbx  God  above  all  powers, 

h^'jb  "p  'l'Ci'C.^  And  who  thus  remaiueth  for- 
ever. 


rnina  na"i  "ibinn  in  thy  great  power  shall  we 
'  '  trust, 

"l"iT2  in  PNT  For  thou  art  our  Lord  ; 

n^nSXT  "Tr.inbxn  in  thy  Godhead;  for  thou  hast 
'  created 

mr"i"l  'i^  riTabS"  The  world  from  beginning. 


rr^DD  ~ni135  Thy  power  was  hidden, 
"I'Omi  ^"ini:'!  And  thy  glory  and  mercy. 

nri<"'D3l  nPX'^bs  "pbri  Revealed  are  both  the  things 
that  are  revealed,  and  those 
that  are  unrevealed, 
"l21  "irinbx  'pbir^  Before  the  reign  of  thy  God- 
'  head,  etc. 

Petermaim  has  published  three  "  prayers  of  ]Moses  and 
Joshua"  and  live  "prayers  of  the  angels"  in  his  Gram- 
matica  Samaritana,  p.  418  sq.  A  volume  of  prayers  is 
also  in  the  Paris  Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  4,  Peiresc. 
The  present  Samaritans  have  two  collections,  which 
they  call  Duriihi  ("string  of  pearls")  and  Defter 
("book"),  the  latter  comprising  the  former,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  they  ascribe  to  Amran-ez-Zeman 
or  Amram-Dari.  The  "language  in  which  they  are 
written  varies;  some  are  in  almost  classical  Hebrew, 
others  in  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Targums, 
containing  an  aihnixture  of  Arabisms  and  Hebraisms. 
The  metre  also  differs  consideral)ly. 

II.  /;oc/riwp.<t.— From  the  various  hymns  and  docu- 
ments extant,  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans  had  five 
principal  articles  of  faith,  viz. : 

1.  God  is  one,  without  partner  or  associate,  without 
body  and  passious,  the  cause  of  all  things,  filling  all 
things,  etc. 
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2.  Moses  is  the  one  messenger  and  prophet  ot  God  for 
all  time,  the  end  of  revelalimi,  the  friend  and  familiar 
t^ervant  of  (jod  ;  none  will  ari^e  like  him. 

3.  The  law  is  perfect  and  complete,  destined  for  all 
time,  never  to  be  supplemented  or  abrogated  by  later  rev- 
elation. 

4.  Gerizim  is  the  one  abode  of  God  on  earth,  the  home 
of  eternal  life  ;  over  It  is  Paradise,  thence  comes  all  rain. 

5.  There  will  be  a  day  of  retribution,  when  the  pious 
will  rise  again  ;  false  prophets  and  their  followers  will 
then  be  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned. 

Other  points  in  their  creed  may  be  noticed.  From 
the  prayer  of  Tobiah  v,  24,  it  seems  that  the  Samaritans 
believed  in  ori(/iiial  sin.  ''  For  the  sal<e  of  Adam  and 
because  o(  the  end  of  all  flesh,  forgive  and  pardon  the 
whole  congref^ation."  From  a  prayer  for  the  Daj'  of 
Atonement  we  see  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Logos  was  known  among  them,  for  which  see  Heiden- 
heim,  Vierteljahrsschrift,  iv,  126  sq.  They  believe  in 
angels  and  astrology,  which  may  be  seen  from  a  prayer 
given  by  Heidenheim,  I.  c.  p.  545  sq. 

The  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah,  or  "  Restorer,"  who 
should  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  current  among  the 
Samaritans  at  a  very  early  age,  and  this  belief  is  based 
upon  such  Messianic  prophecies  as  Gen.  xv,  17  ;  xlix, 
10;  Numb,  xxiv,  17;  and  Deut.  xviii,  15.  All  that  they 
had  to  say  concerning  this  point  is  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  Marchib  Ibn-.Takub  addressed  to  Thomas  Marshall, 
where  we  read :  "  You  have  spoken  of  the  arrival  of  the 
great  Prophet.  This  is  he  who  was  announced  to  our 
father  Abraham,  as  it  is  said  there  appeared  '  a  smoking 
furnace  and  a  burning  lamp'  (Gen.  xv,  17) ;  '  to  him  shall 
the  people  submit  themselves'  (ibid,  xlix,  10) ;  of  him 
also  it  is  said  (Numb,  xxiv,  17), '  he  shall  destroy  all  the 
children  of  Sheth,  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly  ;'  of  him, 
'  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  raise  thee  up  from  amidst  thy 
brethren  a  prophet  like  unto  me;  unto  him  shall  ye 
hearken'  (Deut.  xviii,  15).  Our  teachers  have  said  on 
this  point  that  this  prophet  shall  arise,  that  all  people 
shall  submit  to  him  and  believe  in  him  and  in  the  law 
and  iMount  Gerizim  ;  that  the  religion  of  Moses,  son  of 
Amram,  will  then  appear  in  glory;  that  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  will  arise  will  be  M ;  j 
that  he  will  die  and  be  interred  near  .loseph, '  the  fruit- 
ful bough ;'  that  the  Tabernacle  will  appear  by  his 
ministry  and  be  established  on  Gerizim.  Thus  it  is 
said  in  our  books  and  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun"  (Eichhorn,  Repertorium,  ix,  11  sq.).  What  has 
been  said  in  this  and  other  letters  and  works  is  merely 
au  extract  from  a  hymn  composed  by  the  high-priest 
Abisha  ben-Pinchas  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  con- 
tained in  Cod.  19,051  Add.  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum 
(comp.  Heidenheim,  v,  170  S(i.).  As  to  the  time  of  his 
appearance  the  Samaritans  were  formerly  uncertain. 
"  No  one  knows  his  coming  but  Jehovah,"  says  Ab 
Zehuta  in  1589  (comp.  Eichhorn,  xiii,  266);  "it  is  a 
great  mystery  with  regard  to  Messiah  who  is  to  come 
and  who  will  manifest  his  spirit;  happy  shall  we  be 
when  he  arrives,"  writes  Salameh,  in  1811  (see  De  Sacy, 
Not.  el  E.rtr.  xii,  122).  "The  appearance  of  Messiah," 
writes  Peterraann,  in  1860, "is  to  take  place  6000  years 
after  the  creation,  and  these  have  just  elapsed;  conse- 
quently he  now,  though  all  unconsciously,  is  going 
about  upon  earth.  In  1853  the  Samaritans  expected  a 
great  political  revolution ;  but  in  1863  the  kings  of  the 
earth  will,  according  to  them,  assemble  the  wisest  out 
of  all  nations  in  order  by  mutual  counsel  to  discover  the 
true  faith.  From  the  Israelites,  i.  e.  Samaritans,  will 
one  be  sent,  and  he  will  be  the  Taeb.  He  will  gain  the 
day,  lead  them  to  Gerizim,  where  under  the  twelve 
stones  they  will  find  the  ten  commandments  (or  the 
whole  Torah),  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel  the  Temple 
utensils  and  manna.  Tlien  will  all  believe  in  the  law, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  King  and  Lord  of  all  the 
earth.  He  will  convert  and  equalize  all  men,  live  1 10 
years  upon  earth,  then  die  and  be  buried  near  (ierizim; 
for  upon  that  pure  and  holy  mountain,  which  is  fifteen 
yards  higher  than  Ebal,  no  burial  can  take  place.  Af- 
terwards will  the  earth  remain  some  hundreds  of  vcars 


more  till  the  7000  are  completed,  and  then  the  last  judg- 
ment will  come  in"  (Herzog,  R.-Eiici/kl.  xiii,  373  sq.). 

III.  Usages. — At  the  present  day  the  Samaritans 
celebrate  seven  feasts  in  the  year,  although  only  one, 
the  Passover,  is  observed  with  its  former  solemnities. 
A  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  of 
this  feast,  as  celebrated  in  1853,  is  given  by  Petermann, 
in  Herzog,  R.-Kncykl.  xiii,  378;  also  by  Stanley,  Hist,  of 
the  Jewisli  Church,  i,  513  sq.  The  liturgj'  for  this  feast 
is  very  rich ;  thus  every  evening  during  the  feast  the 
"dream  of  the  priest  Abisha"  is  read,  to  hear  which 
only  the  elders  are  permitted.  This  dream  is  contained 
in  Cod.  19,007  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Museum.  There  are 
Passover  hymns  composed  by  the  high-priests  Marka, 
Pinchas,  and  Abisha  (q.  v.),  given  by  Heidenheim,  iii, 
94  sq.,  357  sq.,  475  sq.  There  exists  also  a  History  of 
the  Exodus,  a  so-called  Pesach-Uanyaduh,  which  Dr.  S. 
Kohn  published  with  a  German  translation  in  Ahhand- 
lunyen  der  D.  M.  G.  v.  No.  4  (Leips.  1876). 

The  second  feast,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  Nisan,  or 
last  day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  is  marked  by  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Gerizim.  The  third  feast  is  Pentecost;  the  fourth 
that  of  Trumpets;  the  fifth  is  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  first  and  eighth  days  of  Tabernacles  count  for  the 
remaining  feast-days.  The  Sabbath,  moreover,  is  kept 
with  great  strictness;  the  years  of  jubilee  and  release 
are  also  still  observed. 

The  Samaritans  have  two  more  days  of  assembly, 
though  they  do  not  count  them  as  holidays,  termed 
m?2iJ,  Suinmoth,  on  which  the  inimber  of  the  congre- 
gation is  taken,  and  in  return  every  male  over  twenty 
years  of  age  presents  the  priest  with  half  a  shekel  (three 
piasters),  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxx,  12-14,  receiv- 
ing from  him  a  calendar  for  the  coming  six  months 
prepared  from  a  table  in  his  possession — originally,  it  is 
said,  composed  by  Adam  and  committed  to  writing  in 
the  time  of  Phinehas.  From  these  offerings,  the  tenth 
of  the  incomes  of  the  congregation,  and  other  small 
gifts,  the  priest  gains  his  living.  He  may  consecrate 
any  of  his  family  that  he  pleases  to  the  priesthood,  pro- 
vided the  candidate  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
never  have  suffered  his  hair  to  be  cut.  Like  other 
Orientals,  he  never  removes  his  turban,  and  thus  is  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion; but,  in  accordance  with  Lev.  x,  6,  he  does  not 
"  rend  his  clothes"  by  wearing  a  slit  on  his  sleeve  as 
other  Samaritans;  and  when  the  roll  of  the  law  is  taken 
from  the  ark,  he,  like  his  assistants,  places  a  cloth, 
which  they  call  IT'bLJ,  tullith,  around  his  head.  They 
wear  white  turbans;  ordinarily  they  are  compelled,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  Mohammedans,  to  wear  them  of 
a  pale-red  color.  They  may  cut  their  hair  or  not,  as 
they  please,  but  not  their  beards,  this  being  forbidden 
in  Lev.  xix,  27;  xxi,  5.  Women  must  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  wear  no  earrings,  because  of  them  the  golden 
calf  was  made.  For  fear  of  scandalizing  the  Moham- 
medans, none  but  the  old  ones  venture  to  attend  the 
synagogue.  When  a  boy  is  born,  great  rejoicing  is 
held;  his  circumcision  always  takes  place  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth,  even  though  it  be  a  Sabbath.  Boys 
marry  as  early  as  fifteen  or  sixteen,  girls  at  twelve. 
The  Samaritans  may  marry  Christian  or  Jewish  girls, 
provided  they  become  Samaritans.  When  a  man  has  a 
childless  wife  he  may  take  a  second;  but  if  she  also  be 
barren,  not  a  third.  Divorces,  though  permitted,  are  un- 
common. The  dead  are  prepared  for  burial  by  their  own 
friends;  the  whole  body  is  washed,  but  especially  the 
hands  (thrice),  mouth,  nose,  face,  ears,  both  inside  and 
out  (all  this  in  Mohammedan  fashion),  and  lastly  the  feet. 
The  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  before  sunset  the  same 
day,  accoHjpanied  with  the  recitation  of  the  law  and 
hymns.     The  following  is  a  part  of  a  litany  for  the  dead  : 

.  "i^'r^i .  -ni .  -ji?:mn .  D-'nbx .  rrni .  inx 
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.  Lord  Jehovah,  Elohim,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thine 
own  sake,  and  for  thy  name,  and  for  thy  glory,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  Lords  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  our 
Lords  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  and 
Phinehas,  and  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Angels, 
and  the  seventy  Elders,  and  the  holy  monnlain  of  Gerizim, 
Beth  El.  If  thou  acceptest  [D'^'iT]  this  prayer  [Sip^a 
=  readins:],  may  there  go  forth  from  before  thy  holy 
couutenance  a  gift  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  thy  ser- 
vant,    ..^Lj  ,  .vjI   .  .j^^  '■^'  ^^'^  ^^'"  ^^  ^■"''  "^  ^^^ 

sons  ol  [ ],  daughter  L ]  from  the  sons  of  [ ]. 

O  Lord  Jehovah,  iu  thy  mercy  have  compassion  on  him 
(,(  [or]  have  compassion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (her)  soul 
iu  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  forgive  him  (,|  [or]  her), 

and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  who  flock  to  Mount 
Gerizim,  Beth  El.  Amen.  Through  Moses  the  trusty. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

These  readings  are  continued  every  day  to  the  next 
Sabbath,  the  women  of  the  family  watching  near  the 
grave.  On  the  Sabbath  it  is  visited  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation (except  the  near  relations),  who  eat  there 
together,  reciting  part  of  the  law  and  singing  hymns, 
finishing  the  recitation  later  in  the  day  with  the  rela- 
tions. 

From  the  usages  among  the  Samaritans  we  see  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  strictly  adhere  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  yet  we  find  numerous  enactments  against  them  in 
the  Talmud.  There  is  especially  one  whole  treatise 
which  bears  upon  this  subject,  entitled  Massechelh  Ku- 
^^MH,  which  Kirchheim  published  with  six  others  (Frank- 
fort, 1851).  Frotn  this  treatise  we  see  "that  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  them  to  acquire  immovable  prop- 
ert\-,  nor  to  sell  them  sheep  for  shearing,  nor  crops  to 
cut,  nor  timber  still  standing.  They  are  also  forbidden 
to  sell  them  weapons  or  anything  which  could  damage 
persons,  or  to  give  or  to  take  wives  from  them.  A 
daughter  of  Israel  may  not  deliver  a  Samaritan  woman 
nor  suckle  her  son,  but  a  Samaritan  woman  may  per- 
form these  offices  for  a  daughter  of  Israel  in  her  (the 
Israelite's)  house."  These  are  some  of  the  main  points 
contained  in  that  treatise,  which  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"And  why  are  the  Cuthim  not  permitted  to  come  into 
the  midst  of  the  Jews?  Because  they  have  mixed  with 
the  priests  of  the  heights  (idolaters).  R.  Isniael  says: 
'They  were  at  first  pious  converts  (p*!!!  '^"I'^3  =real 
Israelites),  and  why  is  the  intercimrse  with  them  pro- 
hibited ?  Because  of  their  illegally  begotten  children, 
and  because  they  do  not  fulfil  the  duties  of  02"^  (marry- 
ing the  deceased  brotbei's  wife);'  a  law  which  they  un- 
derstand to  apply  to  the  betrotlied  only. 

'"At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (into  the 
comnninily)?'  'When  they  abjure  the  Moinit  Gerizim, 
recognise  "Jerusalem  (viz.  Its  superior  claims),  and  believe 
in  the  Kesurrection.'" 

See  (iesenius,  Samarit.  Tlieolng.  (Halfe,  1822);  Amc- 
dota  Exon.  (Lipsia;,  1824) ;  Kirchheim,  Karme  Shomron, 
p.  16  sq. ;  Petermann,  in  Herzog,  xiii,  37()  sq. ;  Nutt, 
Sketch  nf  Samaritan  Hktory,  p.  65  S(|.,  142  sq ;  Fried- 
rich,  I>t  Christologia  Sarnar.  (Lipsii«,  1821);  Jost, 
Gesch.  (].  Judenth.  ii.  .«.  Secten,  i,  50  sq. ;  Westcott,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Studi)  of  the  Cospeln,  p.  172;  Adams,  History 
of  the  Jevs,  ii,  257  sfj.;  Langen,  Das  Jiident/iiim  in  Palds- 
t'inn  (Freiburg,  1866),  p.  90  sq.,  185  .sq.,  232  sq.,  299  sq., 
407  sq. ;  Ap|iel,  lliiipstiones  de  rebus  Samaritanorum 
(Giitting.  1874),  and  Ucber  Samaritamr.  in  .///(/.  I.ilern- 
turblalt,  1878,  Xo.  14  sq. ;  Kitto,  Ci/clop.  iii,  751  sq.; 
Smith,  Dirt,  of  the  liible,  p.  2816  sq.      (H.  P.) 

SAMAIJITAN  PFN'I'.Vl'KUCH.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  relics  of  the  Samaritan  literature  that 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  We  therefore  give  it  a 
large  critical  treatment,  following  the  results  of  (lese- 
iiius's  investigations,  as  they  have  been  presented  by 
Lee  in  his  Proleffomena ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  I'lirlop.; 
and  Deutsch,  in  Smith's  ])irt.  (f  the  /lib/e.  The  latter 
two,  also  giving  the  results  of  Kirchbcitn,  we  have  es- 
pecially used  in  this  abstract,  making  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  appeared  necessary.    See  Pkntatkuch. 


I.  History. — It  had  been  well  known  to  early  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  that  a  recension  of  the  Pentateuch, 
diflering  in  important  respects  from  that  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  was  in  possession  of  the  Samaritan  communi- 
ty. But  these  writers  regarded  it  in  a  different  light 
respectively.  Thus  the  Jews  treated  it  with  contempt 
as  a  forgery.  "You  have  falsified  j-our  law" — CTS'^'^T 
DDnin — says  E.  Eliezer  ben-Simeon  {Jer.  Sotah,  vii, 
3;  Sotah,  p. 33  b),  "and  j-ou  have  not  profited  aught  by 
it,"  referring  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  opposite 
Shechem"  in  Dent,  xi,  30.  On  another  occasion  they 
are  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar,  displayed  in  their 
Pentateuch,  viz.  the  use  of  the  n  locale  (unknown,  how- 
ever, according  to  Jer.  Meg.  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).  "  Who  has  caused  you  to  blunder  T''  said  R. 
Simeon  ben-Eliezer  to  them;  referring  to  their  aboli- 
tion of  the  IMosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the  deceased 
brother's  wife  (Dent,  xxv,  5  sq.) — through  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question,  which  enjoins  that 
the  wife  of  the  dead  man  shall  not  be  "  without"  to  & 
stranger,  but  that  the  brother  should  marrv  her:  thev, 
however,  taking  llinrin  (  =  ]'in?)  to  be  an  epithet  of 
rex,  "wife,"  translated  "the  outer  tvife,"  i.  e.  the  be- 
trothed only  (./er.  Jebam.  1,  6  ;  comp.  Frankel,  Voistu- 
dien,  p.  197  sq.). 

Early  Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of 
it  with  respect,  in  some  cases  even  preferring  its  author- 
ity to  that  of  the  Mosaic  text.  Origen  quotes  it  under 
the  name  of  to  tCjv  '2apaptirio)'  E/SpoiKoi',  giving  its 
various  readings  in  the  margin  of  his  Heorapla  (e.g.  on 
Numb,  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  xxi,  13,  and  j\Iontfaucon,  Hexapl. 
Prelim,  p.  18  sq.).  Eusebius  of  Ciusarca,  noticing  the 
agreement  in  the  chronology  of  the  Sept.  and  Samari- 
tan text  as  against  the  Hebrew,  remarks  that  it  was 
written  in  a  character  confessedly  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  latter  (1  Chron.xvi,  1-11).  Jerome  (\n  Pref- 
ace to  Kings')  also  mentions  this  fact,  and  in  liis  com- 
ment on  Gal.  iii,  10  he  upholds  the  gemiineness  of  its 
text  over  that  of  the  Masoretic  one,  but  in  his  Quast. 
in  Gen.  iv,  8  he  speaks  more  favorably  of  the  Hebrew ; 
while  Georgius  Syncellus,  the  chronologist  of  the  8th 
century,  is  most  outspoken  in  his  praise  of  it,  terming  it 
"  the  earliest  and  best  even  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  themselves"  {to  tCjv  HapnptiTMV  c'lpxaioraTov 
Kai  xapaKTijpaL  duiWnTTOi'  o  Kai  c'lXij^sg  tirai  Kal 
TvpihTov  'Ejipaloi  Kadoi^ioXoyovrnv  [Chronoyr.p.S^']). 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hinidred  and  fifty  years, 
however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  code  of  laws  had 
reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pronounced  a  fiction, 
and  the  plain  words  of  the  Church  fathers — the  better 
known  authorities — who  quoted  it  were  subjected  to 
subtle  interpretations.  Suddenly,  in  1616,  Pietro  della 
Valle,  one  of  the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the  Sa- 
maritans in  Damascus.  In  1623  it  was  presented  by 
Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory 
in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there  appeared  a  brief  description 
of  it  by  J.  Morinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of 
the  Sept.  Three  years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  Polyglot  —  whence  it  was  copied, 
with  a  few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton — 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  bis  Exercitationes  Eccle- 
siasticcB  in  utrumque  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum,  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found  codex,  with  all 
its  inninnerable  variants  from  the  iNIasoretic  text,  to  be 
iniiuitoly  sui)eriort()  the  latter;  in  fact,  the  uncondition- 
al and  speedy  emendation  of  the  received  text  thereby 
was  urged  most  authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse 
was  given  to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  barren  litera- 
ry and  theological  controversies,  of  which  more  anon. 
Hctween  l(i20  and  1630  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  ac<|uired  bj-  LTsher; 
five  of  which  be  deposited  in  English  libraries,  while 
one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has  disappeared  mysteri- 
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ously.  Another  codex,  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  jNIilan,  was  brought  to  Italy  in  KVil.  Peiresc  pro- 
cured two  more,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  Koyal 
Library  of  Paris,  and  one  in  the  Barberini  at  Kome. 
Thus  the  number  of  MSS.  in  Europe  grailually  grew  to 
sixteen.  During  the  present  century  another,  but  very 
jragmentary,  copy  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library. 
A  copy  of  the  entire  (V)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum  (? 
Samaritan  version),  in  parallel  columns  (4to),  on  parch- 
ment, was  brought  from  Nablus  by  IMr.  Grove  in  ISGl, 
for  the  count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is.  Single 
portions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  a  more  or  less 
defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  Europe. 
Of  late  the  St.  Petersburg  Library  has  secured  fragments 
of  about  three  hundred  Pentateuch  MSS. 

IL  Description. — Respecting  the  external  condition 
of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be  observed  that  their  sizes  vary 
from  I'imo  to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be 
found  among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a  size 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  those 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Masoretic  text ; 
such  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverted  let- 
ters, etc.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton-paper;  the 
ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  in  the  oldest  scroll  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Nablus,  the  letters  of  which  are  in  purple. 
There  are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points. 
The  individual  Avords  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  dot.  Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are 
marked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by 
an  asterisk.  A  small  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a 
peculiar  meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive, 
and  the  like ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  bespeak  at- 
tention. For  example,  tl3n  and  nstl,  li'  and  H^,  "iS'l 
and  ^nn,  bx  and  bx,  bDX'i  and  ^DX^,  N^i^^  and 
XT  PI',  "d  and  b,  the  suffixes  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the 
n  without  a  dagesh,  etc.,  are  thus  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  (comp.  Kirchheim,  p.  34). 

The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or  Kazzin,  the  termination 
of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  =,  .*. ,or  <. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number  of  its  divisions  is 
stated  thus : 

(250)        ii  cinxia  -piip  :  ■jit:xin  -iSD  ntn 
(200)            ciirx^    "  i3':jn    "      " 

(130)  Di^i^'iii  nxTS     "  "injiban    " 
(218)           nil  .  1     "       "^s'lmn    "      " 

(16C)  101  .  p     "  la-i-ann    "      " 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii,  15 
(viii,  8,  in  Hebrew  text),*  where  the  words  "  Middle  of 
the  Torah"  (Xnin-iXI  X.-bs3)  are  found.  At  the 
end  of  each  MS.  the  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of 
the  scribe,  and  also  that  of  the  proprietor  are  usually 
stated.  Yet  their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy 
when  given,  and  verj'  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when 
entirely  omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no 
internal  evidence  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written.  To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have 
as  yet  reached  Europe  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date 
than  the  10th  Christian  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
Nablus  bears — so  the  Samaritans  pretend— the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

"I,  Abishn,  son  of  Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aa- 
ron the  priest— upon  them  be  the  srace  of  Jehovah— in  his 
honor  have  I  written  this  Holy  Lsiw  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Mount  Gerizim,  even 
Beth  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  takius;  ))ossessi()n  of 


*  Mr.  Deutsch,  who  copied  here  Kiichheim  (p.  36),  has 
overlooked  the  latt.er's  note,  viz.  that  Lev.  viii,  S  contains 
the  two  words  which,  according  to  the  Masorites,  consti- 
tute the  middle  of  all  tlie  words  in  the  Pentateneh.  As  it 
stands  now  it  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Lev.  vii, 
15  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  corresponds  to  viii,  8  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 


the  land  of  Canaan,  and  all  its  boundaries  around  it,  by 
the  children  of  Israel.     I  praise  Jehovah." 

(Letter  of  Meshalmah  ben-Ab  Sechuah,  Cod.  19,791, 
Add.  MSS.  Brit. Mus.  in  Heidenheira,  i,  88.  Comp.  Epist. 
Sam.iSichemilurum  ad  Jobuiii  Ludolphum  [CiziB,  1G88]  ; 
A  ntiq.  Eccl.  Orient,  p.  123  ;  Huntingtoni  Epist.  p.  49,  5(5 ; 
Eichhorn,  Repertorium  f.  bihl.  und  mon/.  Lit.  vol.  ix,  etc.) 
But  no  European  has  fully  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  this 
scroll,  however  great  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search 
(comp.  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  ii,  599) ;  and  even  if  it  had 
been  found,  it  would  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
credence.  It  would  appear,  however  (see  archdeacon 
Tattam's  notice  in  the  Parthenon,  No.  4,  May  '24,  18(')-2), 
that  Mr.  Levj'sohn,  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian 
staff  in  Jerusalem,  has  found  the  inscription  in  question 
"going  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  text  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  extending  through  three  columns." 
Considering  that  the  Samaritans  themselves  told  Hun- 
tington "that  tliis  inscription  had  been  in  their  scroll 
once,  but  must  have  been  erased  by  some  wicked  hand" 
(comp.  Eichhorn,  ibid.),  this  startling  piece  of  informa- 
tion must  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  Neverthe- 
less, Lieut.  Contler  speaks  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the 
inscription  on  the  venerable  MS.  {Te7it  Work  in  Pales- 
tine,  i,  50). 

This  venerable  roll  is  written  on  parchment,  in  col- 
umns thirteen  inches  deep  and  seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide.  The  writing  is  in  a  good  hand,  but  not  nearly 
so  large  or  beautiful  as  in  many  book-copies  which  they 
possess.  Each  column  contains  from  seventy  to  seven- 
ty-two lines,  and  the  whole  roll  contains  a  hundred  and 
ten  columns.  The  skins  of  which  the  roll  is  made  are 
of  equal  size,  and  each  measures  twentj^-five  inches  in 
length  by  fifteen  inches  in  width.  In  many  places  it 
is  worn  out  and  patched  with  rewritten  parchment,  and 
in  many  other  places  where  not  torn  the  writing  is  il- 
legible. About  two  thirds  of  the  original  writing  is  still 
readable.  The  name  of  the  scribe,  we  are  told,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  kind  of  acrostic,  and  forms  part  of  the  text  run- 
ning through  three  columns  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
In  whatever  light  this  statement  may  be  regarded,  the 
roll  has  the  appearance  of  verj'  great  antiquity. 

III.  Critical  Character. — We  have  briefly  stated  above 
that  the  Exercitationes  of  J.  Morin,  which  placed  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  far  above  the  received  text  in  point 
of  genuineness  —  partly  on  account  of  its  agreeing  in 
many  places  with  the  Sept.,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  superior  "  lucidity  and  harmony" — excited  and  kept 
up  for  nearly  two  hundred  j'ears  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary controversies  on  record.  Characteristically 
enough,  however,  this  was  set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the 
very  first  systematic  investigation  of  the  point  at  issue. 
It  would  now  appear  as  if  the  unquestioning  rapture 
with  which  every  new  literary  discovery  was  formerly 
hailed,  the  innate  animosity  against  the  Masoretic  (Jew- 
ish) text,  the  general  preference  for  the  Sept.,  the  defec- 
tive state  of  Shemitic  studies — as  if,  we  say,  all  these 
put  together  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  for  one 
moment  not  only  place  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  on  a 
par  with  the  Masoretic  text,  but  even  raise  it,  uncondi- 
tionally, far  above  it.  There  was,  indeed,  another  cause 
at  work,  especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  dispute  ;  it 
was  a  controversial  spirit  which  prompted  J.  Morin  and 
his  followers,  Cappellus  and  others,  to  prove  to  the  Re- 
formers what  kind  of  value  was  to  be  attached  to  their 
authority — the  received  form  of  the  Bible,  upon  which, 
and  which  alone,  they  professed  to  take  their  stand. 
It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  which  the 
Scriptures  were  interpreted  and  expounded  by  the 
Roman  Church,  could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  "  Antimorinians" — De  Muis,  Hettin- 
ger, Stephen  Morin,  Buxtorf,  Fuller,  Leusden,  Pfeiffer, 

etc instead  of  patiently  and  critically  examining  the 

subject  and  refuting  their  adversaries  by  arguments 
which  were  within  their  reach,  as  they  are  within  ours, 
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directed  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of  the  Morin- 
ians,  and  thus  tlieir  misguided  zeal  left  the  question  of 
the  sujieriority  of  the  new  document  over  the  old 
where  they  found  it.  Of  higher  value  were.it  is  true, 
the  labors  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc,  Walton,  etc.,  at  a  later 
period,  who  proceeded  eclectically,  rejecting  many  read- 
ings, and  adopting  others  which  seemed  preferable  to 
those  of  the  old  text.  Houbigant,  however,  with  un- 
exampled ignorance  and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Mori- 
nus's  lirst  notion — already  generally  abandoned — of  the 
unquestionable  and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again, 
was  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Alex,  a 
St.  Aquilino,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  Bertholdt,  and  others. 
The  discussion  was  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Ravius,  who  succeeded  in  tinally  disposing  of 
this  point  of  the  superiority  {Exercitatt.  Phil,  in  Houhig. 
Prol.  [Lugd.  Bat,  1755]).  It  was  from  his  day  forward 
allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the  Masoretic  text 
was  the  genuine  one ;  but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when 
the  Samaritan  had  an  '"unquestionably  clearer"  read- 
ing, this  was  to  be  adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  of 
value,  however  limited,  did  attach  to  it.  Michaelis, 
Eichhorn,  Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modern  critics  ad- 
hered to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
1815,  when  Gesenius  (De  Pent.  Sam.  Origine,  Indole, 
et  Auctoritate)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the  authority 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  So  masterly,  lucid,  and 
full  are  his  arguments  and  his  proofs  that  there  has 
been,  and  will  be.  no  further  question  as  to  the  absence 
of  all  value  in  this  recension,  and  in  its  pretended 
emendations.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  variations,  of  which  he  tirst  of  all  be- 
thought himself,  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  read- 
er at  once  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  blunders, 
arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  exegesis.  That  others  owe  their 
existence  to  a  studied  design  of  conforming  certain  pas- 
sages to  the  Samaritan  mode  of  thought,  speech,  and 
faith— more  especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Geri- 
zim.  upon  which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen 
and  indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  upon  which 
he  desired  to  be  worshipped.  Finally,  that  others  are 
due  to  a  tendency  towards  removing,  as  well  as  linguist- 
ic shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed  obscure  or 
in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards  filling  up  all  apparent 
imperfections  either  by  repetitions  or  by  means  of  new- 
ly invented  and  badlv  fitting  words  and  phrases.  It 
must,  however,  be  premised  that,  except  two  alterations 
(Exod.  xiii,  6,  where  the  Samaritan  reads  "«Si.r  days 
shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  instead  of  the  re- 
ceived"  .Seren  days,"and  the  change  of  the  word  nitin 
"  There  shall  not  be"  into  tT^nr,  " live,''  Dent,  xxiii, 
18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  themselves  are  no- 
where tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these  once 
80  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in  order  that 
he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the 
commonly  received  arrangement  of  Gesenius,  who  di- 
vides all  these  readings  into  eight  classes : 

1.  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by  which 
emendations  of  a  grammatical  nature  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  matres  lectio- 
nis,  are  sujjjdied.  Thus  Q^  is  found  in  the  Samar.  for 
Q-ofthe  Masoretic  text;  m  forH--;  "t"^  fori-;  DiT'^X 
for  nribX:  nniX-S  for  r-iiK'2,  etc.;  sometimes  a  1  is 
put  even  where  the  Ileb.  text  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  grammatical  rules,  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva : 
1"i2Snn  is  foun.l  for  l-^JSn  (Lev.  xvi,  12);  TI-'JIX  for 
riT'JS  (Deut.  xxviii,  68)! 

(b.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns,  proba- 
bly less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into  the  more 
common  ones.     Thus  13n3,  DH,  bxn,  become  ISnjX, 


(c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  appareiitlj' 
incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion  of  the 
verbs.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  is  altered  into 
the  regular  future.  In  this  manner  "iSril  becomes 
TI5M  (Gen.  xxiv,  22)  ;  VQ'^^  is  emendated  into  niTa'^'l 
(xxv,  18);  Sn;!  (verb  n"h)  into  nSTi  (xli,  33) ;  the 
final  "i  ,  of  the  3d  pers.  fem.  plur.  fut.,  into  HD. 

((7.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  paragogical  letters  1  and 
"^  at  the  end  of  nouns  are  almost  universally  struck  out 
by  the  Sam.  corrector;  e.  g.  "^S-ViU  (Deut.  xxxiii,  16) 
is  shortened  into  "310,  IHin  into  HTl  (Gen.  i,  24); 
and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a 
common  gender,  he  has  given  them  genders  according 
to  his  fancy.  Thus  masculine  are  made  the  words  cn? 
(Gen.  xlix,  20),  "W'S  (Deut.  xv,  7,  etc.),  HiiTa  (Gen. 
xxxii,  9) ;  feminine  the  words  T'lX  (Gen.  xiii,  6),  ";"n 
(Deut.  xxviii,  25),  ^B3  (Gen.  xlvi,  25.  etc) ;  wherever 
the  word  "IJ'S  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "girl,"  a  H  is 
added  at  the  end  (xxiv,  14,  etc.). 

(<>.)  The  infin.  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner  pos- 
sible, reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb;  so  I^HtJ^I 
SITUI  ~1?il,  "  the  waters  returned  coiitinuaUi/,"  is  trans- 
formed into  1301  I3bn  131ir"'1,  "they  returned,  they 
went  and  they  returned"  (Gen.  viii,  8).  Where  the 
infin.  is  used  as  an  adverb,  e.  g.  pmn  (xxi,  16),  "far 
off,"  it  is  altered  into  ilp'^mn,  "she  went  far  away," 
which  renders  the  passage  almost  unintelligible ;  or  it 
is  ch^iged  into  a  particijile,  as  yT3  yiTl'^il  (Gen.  xliii, 
7)  into  the  meaningless  3   "T^il. 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modern  and  more 
common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  great  number 
of  places.  Thus  Oils'  for  D"|iSi  (Gen.  iii,  10, 11) ;  nbi 
for  nbl  (xi,  30);  CillSlS  for  the  collective  ^IS^J  (xv, 
10);  ni73N,  "female  servants,"  for  nn^X  (xx,  18); 
nnia  •'3  nni3n  Xl^l  for  the  adverbial  DIZ:  (xlix, 
15);  in"i-in  for  d"^ni-i2  (Exod.  xxvi,  26,  making  it 
depend  from  '^'SV) ;  Dti-'TO,  in  the  unusual  sense  of"  from 
it"  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii,  13),  is  altered  into  H25372  (Lev. 
ii,  2) ;  iT^n  is  wrongly  put  for  "^n  (3d  pers.  sing.  masc. 

of  "'^ri"  c^) ;  "'^'j  t^fi  obsolete  form,  is  replaced  by 

the  more  recent  "1"^"  (Numb,  xxi,  15);  the  unusual  fem. 
termination  '^-  (comp.  ?l3'^3X,  P'^5"'aX)  is  elongated 
into  rr^-;  inc  is  the  emendation  for  1''b  (Deut.  xxii, 
1);  inn  for  "^"lin  (xxxiii,  15),  etc. 

2.  The  second  class  of  variations  consists  of  glosses  or 
inter|)retations  received  into  the  text — glosses,  moreover, 
in  which  the  Sam.  not  unfrequently  coincides  with  the 
Sept.,  the  various  versions,  and  Jewish  commentaries, 
most  of  them  therefore  the  result  of  exegetical  tradition. 
Thus  iTlUXI  0"^X,  "man  and  woman,"  used  by  Gen. 
vii,  2  of  animals,  is  changed  into  «13p31  "i3t,  "male 
and  female;"  1'^X3113  (Gen.  xxiv,  60),  "  his  haters,"  be- 
comes I'^S^IS,  "his  enemies;"  for  il?3  (indefin.)  is  sub- 
stituted iT21X''3;  XT',  "he  will  see,  choose,"  is  ampli- 
fied by  a  ib,  "  for  himself;"  ^Stl  ISH  is  transformed 
into  1ir  "lOX  15p  (Lev.  xvii,  10);  bx  nbx  l^jil 
taS'ba  (Numb,  xxiii,  4),  "And  God  met  Bilcam,"  be- 
comes with  the  Sam.  3  nx  "bn.  -[xbia  H^^Q^^,  "and 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  found  Bi\eam  ;"  iHlUNri  ?>'  (Gen. 
XX,  3),  "for  the  woman,"  is  amplified  into  nilN  P25 
nCJXIl,  "for  the  sake  of  the  woman  ;"  for  *i'133?1,  from 
133  (obsol.,  comp.  tXXj\  is  put  "^153?,  "  those  that  are 
before  me,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  those  who  will  come 
after  me;"  "l?P1,  "and  she  emptied"  (her  pitcher  iiito 
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the  trough,  Gen.  xxiv,  20),  has  made  room  for  T^'Tiri, 
"and  she  took  down;"  il'O'O  Tl"I"13,  "I  will  meet 
there"  (A.V.  Exod.  xxix,  43),  is  made  DO  TiC-ni, 
"I  shall  be  [searched]  fomid  there;"  Numb,  xxxi,  15, 
before  the  words  n2p3  P3  oniinn,  "Have  you 
spared  the  life  of  every  female?"  a  n533,  "  Why,"  is  in- 
serted (Sept.);  for  NipX  miT^  Dli:  "^D  (Deut.  xxxii, 
3),  "  If  I  call  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  the  Sam.  has  DwO, 
"  In  the  name,"  etc. 

3.  The  third  class  consists  of  conjectural  emendations 
of  difficulties ;  e.  g.  the  elliptic  use  of  ^15%  frequent  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  being  evidently  unknown  to  the 
emendator,  he  alters  the  'nbl'^  n30  riX'O  )'2'bn  (Gen. 
xvii,  17),  "shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  a  hun- 
dred years  old?"  into  T^PIX,  "shall  I  beget?"  Gen. 
xxiv,  62,  XI-'D  ND,  "he  came  from  going"  (A.  V. 
"  from  the  way")  to  the  well  of  Lahai-roi,  the  Sam.  al- 
ters into  "131^3  50,  "  in  or  through  the  desert"  (Sept. 
6idTijcfpi]i.iov),  InGen. xxx,34,  "'I'liTD  "^iT^  I'  Iv^i 
"Behold,  may  it  be  according  to  thy  word,"  the  1? 
(Arab.  «J)  is  transformed  into  nh,  "and  if  not — let  it 
be  like  thy  word."  Gen.  xli,  32,  Dibnn  msiri"!  b^l, 
"And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled,"  becomes  nb:!^ 
n  D'^y^i,  "The  dream  rose  a  second  time,"  which  is 
both  nn-Hebrew  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sense 
and  construction  of  the  passage.  Better  is  the  emen- 
dation, Gen.  xlix,  10,  T^sS"!  'P3''0,  "from  between  his 
feet,"  into  "from  among  his  banners,"  ^"^PSl  "paT^. 
Exod.  XV,  18,  all  but  five  of  the  Sam.  codd.  read  tbl"b 
^13>1,  "forever  cmd  longer,"  instead  of  1"1,  the  com- 
mon form,  "evermore."  Exod.  xxxiv,  7,  xb  npSI 
n|337>  "  ^^^^^  ^''11  by  no  means  clear  the  sin"  becomes 
npB"^  iP  "^p^l.,  "and  the  innocent  to  him  shall  be  in- 
nocent," against  both  the  parallel  passages  and  the  ob- 
vious sense.  The  somewhat  difficult  ^SD"!  xbl,  "and 
they  did  not  cease"  (A.  V.  Numb,  xi,  25),  reappears  as 
a  still  more  obscure  conjectural  "£pXi,  which  we  would 
venture  to  translate,  "they  were  not  gathered  in,"  in 
the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of  either  the  lUJJSN, 
"congregated,"  of  the  Sam.  Vers.,  or  Castell's  "conti- 
nuerunt,"  or  Houbigant's  and  Dathe's  "convenerant." 
Numb,  xxi,  28,  the  "1^,  "Ar"  (Moab),  is  emendated 
into  1?,  "as  far  as,"  a  perfectlj-  meaningless  reading; 
except  that  the  "i^,  "city,"  it  seems,  was  a  word  un- 
known to  the  Samaritan.  The  somewhat  uncommon 
words  (Numb,  xi,  32)  m::'U  dflb  in::a''1,  "and 
they  (the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  trans- 
posed into  niJiri'::  Dinb  i::na^"i,  "and  they  slaugh- 
tered for  themselves  a  slaughter."  Deut.  xxviii,  37, 
the  word  n^S'iJp,  "an  astonishment"  (A.  V.),  very  rarely 
used  in  this  sense  (Jer.  xix,  8 ;  xxv,  9),  becomes  dllib. 
"to  a  name,"  i.  e.  a  bad  name.  Deut.  xxxiii,  6,  "ifT'l 
1SD"!3  T'S^'O,  "May  his  men  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam., 
with  its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or,  rather,  ignorance 
of,  the  use  of  poetical  diction,  reads  ^SD^  IPIXTD  "^fT^'l, 
"May  there  he.  from  him  a  multitude,"  thereby  trving 
perhaps  to  encounter  also  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
word  "ISCO,  standing  for  "  a  great  number."  Anything 
more  absurd  than  the  1P!!5?3  in  this  place  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  A  few  verses  farther  on,  the  uncommon 
use  of  ",73  in  the  phrase  "(I'QSlp';  "i^  (Deut,  xxxiii,  11), 
as  "  lest,"  "  not,"  caused  the  no  less  unfortunate  altera- 
tion ^i^ip"^  *i72,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
"  smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again" 
becomes  "  who  will  raise  them  V — barren  alike  of  mean- 


ing and  of  poetry.  For  the  unusual  and  poetical  ^X2'n 
(Deut.  xxxiii,  25;  A.V.  "thy  strength"),  T^3"l  is  sug- 
gested ;  a  word  about  the  significance  of  which  the  com- 
mentators are  at  a  greater  loss  even  than  about  that  of 
the  original. 

4.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  readings  where 
the  Sam.  is  corrected  or  supplied  from  parallel  pas- 
sages. Thus  na"X  xb  (Gen.  xviii,  29)  becoines  xb 
ri^nCX,  according  to  ver.  28.  Proper  names,  which 
are  variously  written  in  Hebrew,  are  all  conformed  to 
one  orthography,  as  lin^,  Moses's  father-in-law.  In 
Gen.  xi,  8, "  and  the  tower"  is  added  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
taken  from  the  fourth  verse. 

5.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  larger  interpolations 
taken  from  parallels,  in  which  whatever  was  said  or 
done  by  Moses  as  recorded  in  a  preceding  passage  is  re- 
peated ;  and  whatever  is  said  to  have  been  commanded 
by  God  is  repeated  in  as  many  words  where  it  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In  this  way 
Exodus  is  much  enlarged  by  interpolations  from  itself, 
or  from  Deuteronomj'.  Gesenius  thinks  that  these  in- 
sertions were  made  between  the  date  of  the  Sept.  and 
Origen,  because  the  Alexandrian  father  mentions  a  pas- 
sage of  the  kind  (Pick,  HorcE  Samarit.'). 

6.  The  sixth  class  consists  of  corrections  made  in  or- 
der to  remove  what  was  offensive  in  sentiment  to  the 
Samaritans,  or  what  convej'ed  an  improbable  meaning 
in  their  view.  Thus  in  the  antediluvian  times  none 
begets  his  first  son  after  he  is  150  years  of  age.  Hence, 
from  Jared,  l\Iethuselah,  and  Lamech,  100  years  are  sub- 
tracted at  the  time  they  are  said  to  have  their  first  son. 
In  the  postdiluvian  times  none  is  allowed  to  beget  a  son 
till  after  he  is  fifty  years  old.  Accordingly  some  years 
are  subtracted  from  several  patriarchs  and  added  to 
others.  To  make  this  intelligible,  we  subjoin  from  our 
Horce  8amaritun(e  the  following  table  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  chronology,  and  where  the  first  column, 
marked  A,  gives  the  years  before  birth  of  son;  the  sec- 
ond, B,  the  rest  of  life  ;  the  third,  C,  the  extent  ofichole 
life: 


Antediluvians. 

Hebrew, 
ABC 

Jared 162    SOO    962 

Enoch 65    300    365 

Methuselah 18T    7S2    969 

Lamech 182    595    777 

POSTDII.DVIANS. 

Arphaxad 35  403  438 

Eber 34  430  464 

Peleg .%  209  239 

Reu 32  207  239 

Serug 30  200  230 

Nahor 29  119  148 


Samaritan. 
ABC 
62    785    S47 
65    300    365 
67    653    720 
53    600    653 


135  303  438 

134  270  404 

130  109  239 

132  107  239 

130  100  230 

79  69  148 


Under  this  head  falls  the  passage  in  Exod.  xii,  40: 
"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt  was  430  years."  The  Sam.  has  "  The  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  and  their  fathers  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  430 
years."  The  same  reading  is  in  the  Sept.  (cod.  Alex, 
and  Josephus;  comp.  also  Gal.  iii,  17).  In  Gen.  ii,  2 
1^'13'rn  is  altered  into  lO'^iil,  the  sixth. 

7,  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might  briefly 
call  Samaritanisms,  i,  e,  certain  Hebrew  forms  trans- 
lated into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan;  and  here  the  Sam, 
codices  vary  considerably  among  themselves — as  far  as 
the  very  imperfect  collation  of  them  has  hitherto  shown 
— some  having  retained  the  Hebrew  in  many  places 
where  the  others  have  adopted  the  new  equivalents. 
Thus  the  gutturals  and  ahevi  letters  are  frequently 
changed:  unin  becomes  D~l1N  (Gen,  viii,  4);  "^XS  is 
altered  into  "^i'S  (xxiii,  18);  H-'^  into  r3':3  (xxvii, 
19);  ■'bnt  stands  for  ^briT  (Deut,  xxxii,  24);  the  H  is 
changed  into  tl  in  words  like  SHS,  Cn^a,  which  be- 
come 5n3,  D'^naj;  n  is  altered  into  '$ — "iTSn  becomes 
"i^aS,     The  ^  is  frequently  doubled  (?  as  a  mater  lecti- 
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onk):  n'^::''^!!  is  substituted  for  n'i::"'n;  XT^'^X  for 
XT'X;  "^""S)  for  "^S.  Many  words  are  joined  together: 
-ll-n-l^  stands  for -n-n  -|?3  (Exod.  xxx,  23) ;  -SSriD 
for  "X  "ins  (Gen.  xli,  45);  niT'^15  "IH  is  always 
B'^Ti^Sirt.  The  pronouns  ns  and  "iPX,  2d  pers.  fem. 
sing,  and  phir.,  are  changed  into  "^rX  and  "■inX>(the  ob- 
solete Heb.  forms)  respectively  ;  the  suff.  T|  into  "iX  (  ~\ 
into  T^ ;  the  termination  of  the  2d  pers.  sing.  fem.  pret., 
Pi-,  becomes  ^P],  like  the  1st  pers.;  the  verbal  form 
Aphel  is  used  for  the  Hiphil;  imDTX  for  in-lZTH; 
the  medial  letter  of  the  verb  1  3?  is  sometimes  retained 
as  X  or  "^j  instead  of  being  dropped  as  in  the  Hebrew. 
Again,  verbs  of  the  form  n  b  have  the  "^  frequently  at 
the  end  of  the  infin.  fut.  and  part.,  instead  of  the  fi. 
Nouns  of  the  schema  'blip  (^^X,  etc.)  are  often  spelled 
h'^Hp,  into  which  the  form  Vv^p  is  likewise  occasion- 
allj'  transformed.  Of  distinctly  Samaritan  words  may 
be  mentioned:  "H  (Gen.  xxxiv,  31)=~'iX,  ""^m 
(Chald.),  "like;"  D"inn,  for  the  Heb.  On'.n,  "seal;" 
rn"iS3,  "as  though  it  budded,"  becomes  rimsXD  = 
the  Targ.  PmSX  13,  etc. 

8.  Passages  which  have  been  conformed  to  the  the- 
ologj',  hermeneutics,  and  worship  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  polytheism,  the  four 
passages  where  Elohim  is  construed  with  a  plural  are 
altered  so  as  to  present  the  singular  (Gen.  xx,  13 ;  xxxi, 
53 ;  XXXV,  7 ;  Exod.  xxii,  9).  Again,  whatever  savors 
of  anthropomorphism,  or  is  unsuitable  to  the  divine  maj- 
esty, is  either  removed  or  softened.  Wherever  the  Al- 
mighty himself  is  brought  immediately  into  view  as 
speaking  to  and  dealing  with  men,  "the  angel  of  God" 
is  substituted.  Reverence  for  the  patriarchs  and  Moses 
led  to  the  alteration  of  Gen.  xlix,  7  and  Deut.  xxxiii, 
12;  for  example,  for  "cursed  is  their  anger,"  DSX  "ll^X, 
the  Sam.  reads,  "  excellent  is  their  anger,"  CEX  "flX ; 
and  instead  of  "the  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell," 
nini  T'-li,  it  has  "the  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
makes  him  to  dwell,"  which  yields  no  sense.  In  like 
manner,  voces  hnnestiores  are  sometimes  put  when  there 
is  fancied  immodesty,  as  in  Deut.  xxv,  11,  1"'t'3^13  is 
changed  into  I'lT-D. 

Here  Gesenius  puts  the  notable  passage  Deut.  xxvii, 
4,  where  the  Samaritans  changed  Ebal  into  Gerizim  to 
favor  their  own  temple.  Some,  as  Whiston  and  Kenni- 
cott,  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  Jews  changed 
Gerizim  into  Ebal,  but  unsuccessfully  (comp.  on  this 
point  Lee's  Prolegomena,  p.  29). 

From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than  worth- 
less variations  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four  which  he 
thinks  preferable,  on  the  whole,  to  those  of  the  Masoretic 
text,  viz.  Gen.  iv,  8,  where  the  Sam.  adds,  "Let  us  go 
into  the  field;"  Gen.  xxii,  13,  inX,  a,  instead  of  "IHX, 
behind  (also  found  in  five  fragments  of  old  .Jewish  MSS. 
at  St. Petersburg;  see  Journ.  Asiaf.  1860,  i,  542);  Gen. 
xlix,  14,  where  D"!?,  a  hone,  is  D'^15,  bony;  and  Gen. 
xiv,  14,  pT'l,  instead  of  p^''1,  i.  e.  he  numbered,  for  he 
led  forth.  Even  these  have  been  thought  emendations. 
.and  rejected  by  the  majority  of  critics  (comp.  Frankel, 
Einfluss,  p.  242). 

Frankel  has  treated  of  the  subject  more  by  way  of 
supplement  to  Gesenius  tlian  from  an  independent  point 
of  view.  His  additions  to  the  classes  of  the  latter  are 
small  and  unimportant,  besides  being  pervaded  by  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  age  when  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch originated.  He  adduces  —  1.  The  use  of  the 
imperative  for  the  third  person,  as  2"ipn  for  Sip"" 
(Exod.  xii,  48) ;  and  to  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  in- 
finitive absolute,  as  inDT  for  "n  =  T  (xiii,  3),  "l^X  for 
■^ICX  (Numb,  vi,  23),  etc.     2.  The  characteristics  of 


the  Galilaio  -  Palestinian  dialect,  such  as  the  inter- 
change of  the  ahevi  letters,  and  of  3  for  S,  of  T  for  S, 
etc.  But  this  peculiarity  is  simply  owing  to  careless- 
ness of  transcription  in  the  copyists,  who  wrote  as  they 
pronounced,  and  softened  the  hard  gutturals  which  were 
difficult  to  their  organs.  3.  The  Aram:ean  coloring  and 
orthography,  as  SuJp  and  P'^Iip.  This  is  likewise  ow- 
ing to  transcription,  and  can  hardh'  be  called  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Samaritan  (Frankel,  Einjluss,  p.  238  sq.). 
Another  classification  of  the  Samaritan  characteristic 
readings  is  given  by  Kirchheim.  He  makes  thirteen 
classes,  D"inr a  5"i,  as  follows :  l.Dilinjni  niSOItin'a 
D*iT'^"ia  "in  rp"7ap,  additions  and  alterations  in  favor 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  e.  g.  Deut.  v,  21.  2.  niSDinnb 
mxb^p,  additions  to  fill  up.  3.  "nx-tl,  explications 
or  glosses.  4.  S'^D'^lum  d''b"Sn  Tjl^n,  change  of 
verbs  and  conjugations.  5.  HI^'iTl  Cjlbn,  change  of 
nouns.  6.  tlXllTrin,  assimilation,  or  bringing  irregu- 
lar forms  into  the  same  uniform  type.  7.  n"l1?2n 
DT^mxri,  permutation  of  letters.  8.  d'i''13D,  pror 
nouns.  9.  ■p'an,  gender.  10.  riSOlin  mT'X,  let- 
ters added.  11.  "nnnm  Dn-in  riiniX,  addition  of 
qualifying  letters,  as  articles,  conjunctions,  and  preposi- 
tions. 12.  Tlisni  y"13pil,  junction  and  separation. 
13.  DPISJ  P.l^'i,  chronological  alterations  (Kanne  Shom- 
7-on,  p.  32  sq.).  Comp.  for  No.  13,  Pick,  Ho7-(b  Samari- 
tance  (Gen.  v  and  xi,  where  the  differences  of  the  chro- 
nology in  the  Heb.,  Sept.,  Sam.,  and  Josephus  are  ex- 
hibited). 

A  third  division  is  that  adopted  by  Kohn  {De  Pent. 
Sam.  p.  9).  He  makes  three  divisions,  viz.  1,  Samari- 
tan forms  of  words ;  2,  corrections  and  emendations ;  3, 
glosses  and  corruptions  for  religious  purposes;  and  per- 
haps, 4,  blunders  in  orthography. 

IV.  Oriffin  and  Age. — In  regard  to  these  questions, 
opinions  have  been  much  divided.  We  shall  enumerate 
the  principal  ones. 

].  That  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
ten  tribes,  whom  they  succeeded  —  so  the  popular  no- 
tion runs.  Of  this  opinion  are  J.  INIorinus,  Walton, 
Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Jahn, 
Bertholdt,  Steudel,  IMazade,  Stuart,  Davidson,  and  oth- 
ers. Their  reasons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly  sum- 
med up : 

(1.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  after 
the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics,  since  there  ex- 
isted an  intense  hatred  between  the  two  nationalities. 

(2.)  The  Samaritan  canon  has  only  the  Pentateuch 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  canon  :  had  that  book 
been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Hagiographa  and 
the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  they  had  not  also  received  those. 

(3.)  The  Samaritan  letters,  avowedly  the  more  an- 
cient, are  found  in  the  Samaritan  code ;  therefore  it 
was  written  before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into 
the  square  Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
Exile — took  place. 

Since  the  above  opinion — that  the  Pentateuch  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  ten  tribes — 
is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now  adduce  some  of 
the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it :  and  the  reader 
will  see,  by  the  somewhat  feeble  nature  of  the  argu- 
ments on  either  side,  that  the  last  word  has  not  vet 
been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

((7.)  There  existed  no  religions  animosity  whatsoever 
between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  sei)arated;  the  ten 
tribes  could  not,  therefore,  have  bequeathed  such  an  an- 
imosity to  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  who,  we  may 
add,  probably  cared  as  little,  originally,  for  the  disputes 
between  Judah  and  Israel  as  colonists  from  far-off  coun- 
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tries,  belonging  to  utterly  different  races,  are  likely  to 
care  for  the  quarrels  of  the  aborigines  wlio  formerly 
inhabited  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  Judaized  Samaritans  and  the  Jews 
only  dates  from  the  nKtment  when  the  latter  refused  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  i'ormer  of  belonging  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  rejected  their  aid  in  building  the 
temple.  Whj^,  then,  it  is  saiil,  should  they  not  first 
have  received  the  one  book  wliich  would  bring  them 
into  still  closer  conformity  with  the  returned  exiles  at 
their  hands?  That  the  Jews  should  yet  have  refused 
to  receive  them  as  equals  is  no  more  surprising  than 
that  the  Samaritans  from  that  time  forward  took  their 
stand  upon  this  very  law  —  altered  according  to  their 
circumstances — and  proved  from  it  that  they  and  they 
alone  were  the  Jews  Kar'  i^oxi]v. 

(b.)  Their  not  possessing  any  other  book  of  the  He- 
brew canon  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  was  no  other  book  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms  of  David,  writ- 
ings of  Solomon,  etc.,  must  have  been  circulating  among 
the  people.  But  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Samari- 
tans regarded  Jerusalem,  and  the  intense  hatred  which 
they  naturally  conceived  against  the  post-Mosaic  writ- 
ers of  national  Jewish  history,  would  sufficiently  account 
for  their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre 
of  worship,  or  David  and  his  house,  are  extolled.  If, 
however,  Lowe  has  really  found  with  them  (as  he  re- 
ports in  the  Allgeni.  Zntumj  d.  Jmlenih.  A|)ril  18,  1839) 
our  book  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song  of  Songs — which 
they  certainly  would  not  have  received  subsequently- 
all  these  arguments  are  perfectly  gratuitous. 

(c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  not  introduced 
by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  but  came  into 
use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samaritans  might, 
therefore,  have  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the  hands  of 
the  returned  exiles,  who,  according  to  the  Talmud,  af- 
terwards changed  their  writing,  and  in  the  Pentateuch 
only,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Samaritan.  '•  Orig- 
inally," saj's  Mar  Sutra  (^Sanhedr.  21  b),  "  the  law  was 
given  to  Israel  in  Ihri  writing  and  the  holy  (Hebrew) 
language ;  it  was  again  given  to  them,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  in  the  Ashurith  writing  and  Aramaic  language. 
Israel  then  selected  the  Ashurith  writing  and  the  holy 
language,  and  left  to  the  ignorant  ('Ic>iwrai)  the  Ibri 
writing  and  the  Aramaic  language.  Who  are  the  ig- 
norant? The  Cuthim  (Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri 
writing?  The  Libonai  (Samaritan)."  (See  also  Luz- 
zatto,  in  Kirchheim,  op.  cit.  p.  111.)  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  Maccabaean  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions; so  that  ^' iSiwTai'  would  point  to  the  common 
use  of  the  Samaritan  character  for  ordinary  purposes 
down  to  a  very  late  period. 

2.  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and  origin 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  that  it  was  introduced 
b\'  Manasseh  (comp.  Josephus,  Atit.  xi,  8,  2,  4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  sanctuary  on 
Mount  Gorizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  R.  Simon,  Prideaux,  Ful- 
da,  Hasse,  De  VVette,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  etc.).  In  support  of  this  opinion  are  alleged  the 
idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  before  they  received  a  Jew- 
ish priest  through  ICsar-haddon  (2  Kings  xvii,  24-33), 
and  the  immense  number  of  readings  common  to  the 
Sept.  and  this  code  against  the  Masoretic  text. 

3.  Other,  but  verj'  isolated,  notions  are  those  of  Mo- 
rin,  Le  Clerc,  Poncet,  etc.,  that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent 
by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants 
in  the  religion  of  the  country  brought  the  Pentateuch 
with  him;  further,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
the  production  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus  ("^XUDII  in 
the  Talmud),  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  who  falsified  the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Usher) — against  which  there 
is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found ;  finally,  that 


it  is  a  very  late  and  faulty  recension,  made  after  the 
Masoretic  text  (6th  century  after  Christ),  into  whicli 
glosses  from  the  Sept.  had  been  received  (Frankel),  or 
transcribed  from  a  Hebrew  copy  into  their  own  charac- 
ter, in  the  10th.  Uth,  or  Tith  century  (Tychsen).  Both 
these  conjectures  are  clearly  refuted  by  the  testimonies 
of  Origen  and  Jerome,  who  affirm  that  the  Samaritans 
had  the  Pentateuch  in  peculiar  characters  before  their 
time. 

V.  Relation  of  the  Sumaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  Sej)- 
tuat/int. — From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch,  its  striking  resemblance  in  numerous 
passages  to  the  Alexandrine  version  liad  been  noticed 
by  all.  Hassencamp  calculated  some  1900  places  in 
which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agreed  with  the  Sept. 
Gesenius  thinks  that  there  are  more  than  1000  such 
places.  The  most  important  places  are  given  by  Pick 
in  his  Hurm  Samaritance. 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also  that  the 
Samaritan  and  Sept.  quite  as  often  disagree  with  each 
other,  and  follow  each  the  Masoretic  text;  also,  that  the 
quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the  Sept.,  where  they  coin- 
cide with  the  Samaritan  against  the  Hebrew  text,  are 
so  small  in  number,  and  of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument  whatsoever. 
See  Pentateuch. 

The  chief  opinions  Avith  respect  to  the  agreement 
of  the  numerous  readings  of  the  Sept.  (of  which  no 
critical  edition  exists  as  yet)  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch are : 

(1.)  That  the  Sept.  was  translated  from  the  Samar- 
itan (De  Dieu,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Hassencamp,  Eich- 
horn,  Kohn). 

(2.)  That  mutual  interpolations  have  taken  place 
(Grotius,  Usher,  Kavius,  etc.). 

(3.)  That  both  versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew 
codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  well  as 
from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public  author- 
ity in  Palestine;  that,  however,  very  manj^  wilful  cor- 
ruptions and  interpolations  have  crept  in  in  later  times 
(Gesenius). 

(4.)  That  the  Samaritan  has,  in  the  main,  been  al- 
tered from  the  Sept.  (Frankel). 

(«.)  As  to  the  first  of  these  opinions — that  the  Sept. 
was  translated  from  the  Samaritan — it  has  been  alleged 
on  the  evidence  of  Origen  and  supported  by  Jerome 
that  in  certain  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  existing  in  their  day 
the  word  mn^  was  retained  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
(i.  e.  Samaritan)  character,  not  in  those  used  at  their 
time,  Ezra,  according  to  tradition,  having  introduced 
other  letters  after  the  captivity  (Origen,  Hexapla  [ed. 
Montfaucon],  i,  86 ;  Jerome,  Epislola  136  ad  Marcel- 
luni).  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  statement  made  by 
Jerome  on  tliis  point,  that  the  remark  of  Origen  can 
apply  only  to  the  Aramaic  or  square  characters,  not  to 
those  in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  These  are  his 
words:  "Nomen  (viz.  nomen  Dei)  est  tetragrammum, 
quod  avtKf^vi]Tov,  i.  e.  ineffabile  putaverunt,  quod  his 
Uteris  scribitur:  Yod,  E,  Vav,  E.  Quod  quidam  non  in- 
telligentes  Pi  Pi  legere  consueverunt;"  and  they  explain 
how  it  came  that  some  Greek  copyists  could  make  Trnn 
out  of  the  Hebrew  ITin^.  That  the  argument  based 
upon  Origen's  words  must  fall  to  the  ground  is  evident. 
Another  reason  alleged  in  support  of  the  Sept.  having 
been  derived  from  the  Samaritan  original  has  been 
given  on  the  supposition  that  the  variations  from  the 
Hebrew  text  arose  from  a  confusion  between  letters 
resembling  each  other  in  the  Samaritan  and  not  in 
the  square  alphabet.  But  this  argument  is  untenable; 
for  while  we  admit  that  such  errors  may  have  arisen 
from  a  confusion  between  similar  letters  in  the  Samar- 
itan, yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  could  have 
occurred  as  well  in  the  square  letters;  thus,  e.g.,  tl  and 
n,  "1  and  1,  1  and  T,  2  and  3,  2  and  3,  1  and  3,  S  and  ^, 
1  and  1,  could  have  been  mistaken.    A  third  argument 
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has  been  used :  The  Samaritans  had  already  brought  out 
for  their  own  use  a  Greek  translation,  known  under  the 
name  of  ru  SajKaptiriKoj';  the  Sept.  finding  tliis  con- 
venient for  their  purpose,  took  it  for  their  basis,  altering 
here  and  there  after  the  Hebrew  original  to  suit  their 
own  ideas  (so  Kohn,  p.  38  sq.).  But  there  is  this  objec- 
tion to  that  theory :  the  Samaritan-Greek  version  was 
not  translated  before  the  3d  or  4th  century  A.D.  Be- 
sides, it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  people  like  the  Samar- 
itans, who  on  all  other  occasions  showed  themselves 
powerless  to  invent,  only  capable  of  feeble  imitation, 
should  in  this  one  instance  have  distanced  their  rivals 
in  producing  so  great  a  literary  work  as  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch.  For  this  reason  we  must  give 
up  this  explanation  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  texts. 

(6.)  As  to  the  second  opinion,  that  mutual  interpola- 
tions have  taken  place,  or  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  corrected  from  the  Septuagint,  it  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent :  many  passages  occur  in  the  former 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  being  interpolations  from 
the  Alexandrine  version,  e.  g.  Gen.  xxiii,  2,  n^^p3 
p'OV  bn  3.'3"iNn  =  6v  TToXd'Apl^uK,  y  ioTiv  iv  tw  koi- 
Xwfiari;  Gen.  xxvii,  27,  xb^  mirn  tT^ID^we  o<t///) 
dypod  7r\i)povg;  Gen.  xliii,  28,  XinrTi:ixn  -jins 
W'r'ibiib=tv\oyi]i.tivoQ  6  dv^pioTTog  iKHi^oQ  Tiji  Oti-i; 
Exod.  V,  13,  Uzb  ^TD  "|3rn=rti  d-)(vpov  tdiSoro  vfuv, 
etc.  But  how,  moreover,  on  this  supposition,  are  the 
equally  numerous  passages  to  be  accounted  for  in  which 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ditfers  from  the  Sept.,  some- 
times in  these  cases  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew,  at  oth- 
ers departing  from  it? 

(c.)  The  third  opinion,  advocated  by  Gesenius,  that 
both  the  Samaritan  and  the  Sept.  were  formed  from 
Hebrew  MSS.,  has  the  most  probability. 

(d.)  The  fourth  opinion,  which  claims  that  the  Samar- 
itan has,  in  the  main,  been  altered  from  the  Sept.,  will 
have  few,  if  any,  supporters,  since,  according  to  Frankel, 
this  should  have  been  accomplished  through  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  Targum  and  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.     See  Skptuagint. 

VI.  Copies. — 1.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  in  European  libraries 
(Kennicott) : 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Usher),  Bodl.,  fol.,  No.  3127.  Perfect, 
except  the  first  20  and  last  9  verses. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Usher),  Bodl.,4to,  No.  3128,  with  an  Ar- 
abic version  in  Samaritan  characters.  Imperfect.  Want- 
ing the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many  portions  of  the  oth- 
er books.    See  Nhmbkus  and  Deutkronomv. 

No.  3.  Oxford  (Ushei),  Bodl.,  4to,  No.  3129.  Wanting 
many  portions  iu  each  book,  especially  in  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy. 

No.  4.  Oxford  (Usher,  Laud),  Bodl.,  4to,  No.  624.  De- 
fective in  parts  of  Deuteronomy. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (Marsh),  Bodl.,  12mo,  No.  15.  Wanting 
some  verses  in  the  besjiuning;  21  chapters  obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock),  Bodl.,  24ino,  No.  5328.  Parts  of 
leaves  lost ;  otherwise  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Usher),  Br.  Mus.  Claud.  B.  8vo.  Vellum. 
Complete.    254  leaves.    Of  great  value. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Peiresc),  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1.  Recent 
MS.  containing  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  with  an 
Arabic  version  in  the  Samaritan  character.  Wanting  the 
first  34  chapters,  and  very  defective  iu  many  places. 

No.  9.  Paris  (Peiresc),  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  2.  Ancient 
MS.,  wanting  first  17  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  all  Deu- 
teronomy from  the  7th  chai)ter.  Iloubigant,  however, 
quotes  from  Gen.  x,  U  of  this  codex— a  rather  puzzling 
circumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy),  Oratory,  No.  1.  The  fa- 
mous MS.  of  P.  dclla  Valle. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin),  Oratory,  No.  2.  Made-up 
copy. 

No.  12.  Paris  (Libr.  St.  Genev.).    Of  little  value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peiresc  and  Barber.),  Vatican,  No.  106. 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  with  Arabic  version  in  Sa- 
maritan character.  Very  defective  and  recent.  Dated 
the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellertius),  Vatican.  Also  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very  doubtful. 

No.  15.  Milan  (Atnbrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be  very  an- 
cient ;  not  collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golius  MS.),  fob,  No.  1.  Said  to  be 
complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  fragment  only. 


No.  18.  London  (Count  of  Paris's  library).    With  ver- 
sion. 
No.  19.  St.  Petersburg  (Imp.  Libr.). 

A  description  of  No.  19  is  expected  from  Mr.  Harkavy, 
while  the  others  are  described  by  Kennicott  in  his  Dis- 
sertutio  Generulis,  reprinted  by  Blayney  in  his  edition 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

All  these  are  written  on  separate  leaves;  none  are 
in  the  shape  of  rolls.  At  Nabhls,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  synagogue,  and 
only  brought  out  with  much  solemnity  on  certain  fes- 
tivals, an  ancient  parchment  roll,  purporting,  by  its  in- 
scription, to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
great-grandson  of  Aaron  himself,  thirteen  years  after 
the  original  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  It 
is  written  on  the  hair  side  of  the  skins  of  some  twenty 
rams  that  served  as  thank-offerings  (so  says  the  priest). 
They  are  of  unequal  size,  some  containing  five,  some 
six,  columns  of  writing.  Other  old  MSS.  are  also  men- 
tioned as  existing  there  and  elsewhere  in  Palestine ;  one 
has  the  date  of  A.H.  35  (  =  A.D.  655)  inscribed  on  it, 

2,  Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots;  and  a  separate  reprint  from  the  lat- 
ter was  made  by  Blayney  (Oxford,  1790).  A  fac-simile 
of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus,  from  one  of  the  Nablus 
MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of  the  correspond- 
ing Ma.soretic  text,  and  a  Russian  translation  and  in- 
troduction, by  Levysohn  (Jerusalem,  1860) ;  but  the 
specimen  is  badly  executed. 

YII.  Literalure. — Besides  the  Introductions  of  Eich- 
horn,  Bertholdt,  .lahn,  De  Wette,  Hiivernick,  Keil,  and 
Bleek,  and  the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith  (which  we  have  freely  used  here),  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Gesenius,  ]>e  Pent.  Samarit.  Origine,  Indole,  et 
Aucioritate  (Hala?,  1815,  4to);  Journ.  Sacr.  Lit.  July, 
1853,  p.  298  sq. ;  Morini  (J.)  Exerdtatione.s  in  vtrum- 
que  Samarit.  Pentuteuchum  (Paris,  1631,  4to) ;  Usher, 
Syntofima  de  Sept.  Inteiyretibus,  Epistola  ad  L.  Cappel- 
luvi  (London,  1655,  4to) ;  Poncet,  Nouveavx  Edaircisse- 
nients  sur  VOrigine  et  le  Pentateuque  des  Samaritains 
(Paris,  1760, 8vo) ;  Le  Clerc,  Sentimens  de  quelqves  Theo- 
logiens  de  Hollande  stir  VHistoire  Critique  du  R.  Simon 
(Amsterdam.  1686, 8vo) ;  Tychsen,  Disputatio  Uistorico- 
philologico  -  critica  de  Pentateiicho  EbrcBO-Samaritano, 
ab  Ehrcvo  eoque  Masoretico  Descripto  Exemplari  (Butzo- 
vii,  1765,  4to) ;  Prideaux,  Old  and  New  Testament  con- 
nected in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighboring  Na- 
tions  (London,  1719,  8vo)  ;  Walton,  Prolegomena  (ed, 
Dathe,  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo),  xi,  9,  11;  Cappelli  Critica 
Sacra  (ed,Vogeland  Scharfenberg,Hal£e,1775-86,8vo); 
Hassencamp,  JJer  entdeckte  wahre  Ursprung  der  alien 
Bibeliibersetzungen  tmd  der  gerettete  samar.  Text  (Min- 
den,  1775)  ;  Kennicott,  Second  Dissertation  (Oxford, 
1759) ;  Rutherford,  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Kennicott,  in 
which  his  Defence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  ex- 
amined, and  his  Second  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the 
Printed  JJebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T.is  shoum  to  be,  in  many 
in.'itances.  Injudicious  and  Inaccurate  (Cambridge,  1761, 
8vo) ;  Kennicott,  Ansiver  to  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  T, 
Rutherford,  D.lK  (1761,  8vo) ;  Rutherford,  Second  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  which  his  Defence  of  the  Sec- 
ond  Dissertation  is  examined  (1763, 8vo) ;  Bauer,  Critica 
Sacra  (Lipsiiv,  1795);  Steudel,  in  Bengel's  Archiv.  iii, 
62(),  etc. ;  H.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  V.  T.  (Paris,  1685, 
4to);  Fulda,  in  VsmIuh^s,  Memorabilia,  \\\;  Hasse,  ^Ims- 
sichten  zu  hiinf tiger  Aufkidrmig  iiber  das  A.  T.  (Jena, 
1785,  8vo) ;  Paulus,  Commentar  iiber  das  N.  T.  (Liibeck, 
1804,  8vo),  pt.  iv;  Hupfeld,  Beleuchtung  einiger  dim- 
lien  vnd  missverstitndenen  Stellen  der  attest amentlichen 
Textgeschichte,  in  the  Studjen  und  Kritiken,  1830,  pt.  ii ; 
Mazade,  Sur  V Origine,  VAge,  et  VEtat  Critique  du  Pent, 
Samar.  ((Jeneva,  1830, 8vo) ;  Hug,  in  the  Freiburg.Zeit- 
schrift,\Q\.v'\\;  Hengstenberg,  Z^ze  Authentie  des  Pen- 
tateuches  (lierlin,  1836, 8vo),  vol.  i ;  Stuart,  in  the  A^ortk 
Amei-ican  Review  for  1826,  and  American  Biblical  Re- 
pository for  1832;  ¥ra.\\kc\,Voi-stiidien  (Leipsic,  1841), 
and  Ueber  den  Einjluss  der  paldstiniscke7i  Exegese  aitf 
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die  alexandrinische  Hermeneutik  (ibid.  1851,  8vo) ;  Lee, 
Prolegomena,  in  Biblia  Sacra,  etc.  (Lomlon,  s.  a.) ;  Da- 
vidson, Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism  (Edinburgh,  ]8u2, 
8vo);  '|11^im  "i^aiD,  Introductio  in  Librum  Talmu- 
dicum  "Be  Samaritanis,"  seripsit  Raphael  Kirchheim, 
(Frankfort,  1851,  8vo) ;  Walker,  in  the  Christ.  Exami- 
mr,  May  and  September,  1840 ;  Zeitschrift  d.  D.  M.  G. 
xiii,  275;  xiv,  622;  xviii,  582  sq.;  xix,  611  sq.;  Nutt, 
Samaritan  History,  p.  83  sq. ;  Kohn,  Be  Pentateucho 
Samaritano  (Lipsite,  1865;  reviewed  in  Frankel's  Mo- 
natssckriff,  1865,  p.  356  sq.)  ;  Geiger,  Nachgelassene 
Schriften  (Berlin,  1877),  iv,  54  sq. ;  Pick,  Horce  Samari- 
tanae,  or,  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  of  the  Sa- 
maritan  Pentateuch  compared  zvith  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Ancient  Versions,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1876-77-78.  See 
Samaritans,  Modern.      (B.  P.) 

SAMARITAN  SECTS.  The  most  important  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  is  given  by  Epiphanius  {Hteres. 
[i,  28],  followed  by  John  Damascus  [;ibid.  p.  79],  and 
Nicetas  [Thesaur.  i,  35]).  Epiphanius  mentions  four 
different  sects— the  Essenes,  Sebuteans,  Gorthenians,  and 
Dositheans,  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  bodies 
nothing  is  known,  nor  is  the  information  with  regard 
to  the  Sebuaeans  (2£/3oiia7o(,  "^X^ISir)  more  satisfac- 
tory'. They  are  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  commencing  the  j'ear  in  the  early  autumn ;  soon 
after  this  they  held  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
Pentecost  later,  and  that  of  Tabernacles  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Jews  were  celebrating  their  Easter.  Of  the 
Gorthenians,  termed  by  Nicetas  Sorothenians,  nothing 
whatever  is  known.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  four 
sects  and  their  leader  Dositheus,  it  is  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile the  discordant  testimony  of  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  Samaritan  writers.  Epiphanius  re- 
lates of  them  that  they  were  believers  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  austere  in  their  manner  of  life,  avoiding  ani- 
mal food,  some  marrj'ing  but  once,  others  not  at  all.  As 
to  the  observance  of  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  avoid- 
ing contact  with  others,  fasting  and  penance,  they  were 
not  distinguished  from  the  otlier  Samaritans.  Their 
founder  was,  he  continues,  a  .Jew  who,  for  his  learning, 
aspired  to  be  chief  among  his  party,  but  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  went  over  to  the  Sa- 
maritans and  founded  a  sect :  later  he  retired  to  a  cave, 
and  there  starved  himself  to  death  out  of  affected  piety. 

W^hat  Epiphanius  relates  here  concerning  Dositheus 
fully  accords  with  the  account  of  Abul-Fath  concerning 
Diisis;  but  the  austere  life  of  his  adherents  can  only  re- 
fer to  those  of  Dostan,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
further  on.  It  seems  that  Epiphanius  has  confounded 
the  two  together,  which  has  also  been  done  by  later 
writers.  The  statement  of  Abul-Fath  is  that  a  sect  ap- 
peared calling  themselves  Dostan,  or  "  the  Friends,"  who 
varied  in  many  respects  the  hitherto  received  feasts  and 
traditions  of  their  fathers.  Thus  they  held  for  impure 
a  fountain  into  which  a  dead  insect  (y"l'^)  had  fallen; 
altered  the  time  for  reckoning  the  purilication  of  women 
and  commencement  of  feasts ;  forbade  the  eating  of  eggs 
which  had  been  laid,  allowing  those  only  to  be  eaten 
which  were  found  inside  a  slain  bird;  considered  dead 
snakes  and  cemeteries  as  unclean;  and  held  any  one 
whose  shadow  fell  upon  a  grave  as  impure  for  seven 
days.  They  rejected  the  words  "  Blessed  be  our  God 
forever"  (OblSib  IDinbx  "1^3),  and  substituted  Elo- 
him  for  Jehovah ;  denied  that  Gerizim  had  been  the 
first  sanctuary  of  God;  upset  the  Samaritan  reckoning 
for  the  feasts,  giving  thirty  days  to  each  month,  reject- 
ing the  feasts  and  order  of  fasts,  and  the  portions  (due  to 
the  Levites).  They  counted  the  tiftj^  days  to  Pentecost 
from  the  Sabbath  the  day  after  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, like  the  Jews;  not  from  the  Sunday,  like  the  other 
Samaritans.  Their  priests,  without  becoming  impure, 
could  enter  a  house  suspected  of  infection  as  long  as  he 
did  not  speak.  When  a  pure  and  an  impure  house  stood 
side  by  side,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  impurity 


extended  to  the  former  as  well,  it  was  decided  by  watch- 
ing wliether  a  clean  or  unclean  bird  first  settled  upon  it. 
On  the  Sabbath  they  might  only  eat  and  drink  from 
earthen  vessels,  which,  if  defiled,  could  not  be  purified; 
they  might  give  no  food  or  water  to  their  cattle:  this 
was  done  on  the  day  previous.  Their  high-priest  was 
a  certain  Zarii,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  own 
community  for  immorality. 

At  a  later  period  lived  Dusis.  Being  condemned  to 
death  for  adultery,  he  was  respited  on  the  promise  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Samaritans  by  founding  a 
new  sect.  He  went  to  'Asker,  near  Nabliis,  and  formed 
a  friendship  with  a  Samaritan,  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  by  the  name  of  nn*^.  Compelled, 
however,  to  fly  for  his  life  on  account  of  a  false  accusa- 
tion which  he  had  brought  against  his  friend,  he  took 
shelter  at  Shueike  with  a  widow  woman  named  Amentu, 
in  whose  house  he  composed  many  writings;  but,  find- 
ing that  a  hot  pursuit  after  him  was  still  maintained,  he 
retired  to  a  cave,  where  he  peiished  of  hunger,  and  his 
body  was  eaten  by  dogs.  Before  his  departure,  how- 
ever, he  left  his  books  with  his  hostess,  enjoining  her  to 
let  no  one  read  them  unless  he  first  bathed  in  the  tank 
hard  h\.  Accordingly,  when  Levi,  the  high-priest's 
nephew — a  pious,  able  man — arrived  with  seven  others 
in  search  of  him,  they  all  bathed,  one  after  the  other,  in 
the  tank,  and  each,  as  he  emerged  from  the  water,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  believe  in  thee,  Jehovah,  and  in  Dusis,  thy 
servant,  and  his  sons  and  daughters;"  Levi  adding, 
when  his  turn  came, '•  Woe  to  us  if  we  deny  Dusis,  the 
prophet  of  God."  They  then  took  the  writings  of  Dusis, 
and  found  that  he  had  made  many  alterations  in  the 
law  —  more,  even,  than  Ezra.  They  concealed  them, 
and  on  their  return  to  Nabliis  reported  that  Dusis  had 
disappeared  before  they  arrived,  they  knew  not  whither. 
At  the  next  Passover,  Levi  had  to  read  out  Exod.  xii, 
22  in  the  synagogue,  but  for  '"hyssop"  (mTX)  he  sub- 
stituted "  thyme"  ("ir"^).  Corrected  by  the  congrega- 
tion, he  still  persevered,  crying,  "  This  is  right,  as  God 
hath  said  by  his  prophet  Diisis,  on  whom  be  peace !  Ye 
are  all  worthy  of  death  for  denying  the  prophetic  office 
of  his  servant  Dusis,  altering  the  feasts,  falsifying  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  and  persecuting  the  second 
prophet  of  God,  whom  he  hath  revealed  from  Sinai! 
Woe  unto  you  that  you  have  rejected  and  do  not  follow 
him !"  Levi  was  stoned.  His  friends  dipped  a  palm- 
leaf  in  his  blood,  and  ordained  that  whoever  would  read 
Dusis's  writings  and  see  the  leaf  must  first  fast  seven 
days  and  nights.  They  cut  off  their  hair,  shaved  their 
beards,  and  at  their  funerals  performed  many  strange 
ceremonies.  On  the  Sabbath  they  would  not  move 
from  their  place,  and  kept  their  feasts  only  on  this  day, 
during  which  they  would  not  remove  their  hands  from 
their  sleeves.  When  one  of  their  friends  died,  thej' 
would  gird  him  with  a  girdle,  put  a  stick  in  his  hand 
and  shoes  on  his  feet,  saying,  "  If  we  rise,  he  will  at  once 
get  up,"  believing  that  the  dead  man,  as  soon  as  he 
was  laid  in  the  grave,  would  rise  and  go  to  Paradise. 
As  to  the  age  in  which  Dusis  lived,  it  must  have  been 
long  before  Origen,  for  this  father,  in  his  Commentary 
on  John  xiii,  27  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  ii,  49),  tells  iis  that  a 
"  certain  Dositheus  arose  and  claimed  to  be  the  IMessiah  ; 
his  followers  are  called  Dositheans,  who  have  his  books 
and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  him,  as  if  he  had  not  died 
and  is  still  alive  somewhere."  This  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Abftl-Fath  concerning  Dusis.  According 
to  Origen,  Dositheus  must  have  lived  long  before  him— 
probably  in  the  1st,  or  at  least  in  the  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  sra.  That  he  was  the  teacher  or  pupil  of 
Simon  Magus,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  an  untenable 
conjecture.  See  Petermann  in  Herzog,  xiii,  387  sq. ; 
Nutt,  Samaritan  History,  p.  46  sq. ;  Basnage,  Histoire 
des  Juifs  (Taylor's  transl.),  p.  94  sq.;  Jost,  Gesch.  des 
Judenth.  u.  s.  Secten,  i,  62  sq. ;  De  Sacy,  Chrestom.  A rabe, 
i,  334  sq.     (B.  P.) 

SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.     There  exist  three  dif- 
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ferent  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan,  two 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Greek  and  Arabic 
respectively. 

1,  Samaritan. — The  origin,  author,  and  age  of  the 
.Samaritan  version  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  has  hither- 
to—  so  Eichhorn  quaintly  observes  —  "always  been  a 
golden  apple  to  the  investigators,  and  will  very  prob- 
ably remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing  decisive 
judgments  upon  historical  subjects  which  no  one  has 
recorded  in  antiquity"  {Einleiluw/,  ii,  320).  Indeed, 
modern  investigators,  keen  as  they  have  been,  have  done 
little  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  According 
to  the  Samaritans  themselves  (De  Sacy  [J/««.  3],  Pau- 
lus,  Winer),  their  high-priest  Nathaniel,  who  died  about  [ 
B.C.  20,  is  its  author,  tiesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years 
after  Christ.  Juynboll  thinks  tliat  it  had  long  been  in 
use  in  the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel  places  i 
it  in  the  post -Mohammedan  time,  on  account  of  the  ^ 
many  Arabisms.  Other  investigators  date  it  from  the 
time  of  Esar-haddon's  priest  (Schwarz),  or  either  shortly  | 
before  or  after  the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Kohn  thinks  that  it  was  made  by  different 
authors.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  com- 
posed before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular  Sa- 
maritan idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic. 

As  a  whole,  the  version  cannot  be  called  a  good  one, 
since  the  translator  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
proper  rules  of  exegesis.  Hence  he  falls  into  many  mis- 
takes. "Elohim"  or  "Jehovah"  is  commonly  avoided, 
and  "  angel"  put  instead,  to  suit  the  supposed  dignity  of 
the  divine  being.  The  names  of  peoples,  countries,  cit- 
ies, mountains,  and  rivers  are  changed  from  the  old  into 
more  modern  names,  as  the  following  list  of  geographi- 
cal names  will  prove.     Thus  we  read  in 

Geu.  viii,  4,  for  Ararat,  Sarendib,  a^lDID. 


Numb,  xxi,  33,   "  Bashan,  Bathuin,  *p2r,3  (Batansea). 
xxxiv,  10,   "  Shepham,  'Abamiah,    i'l''TZ'2V    (Apa- 
niiBa). 
11,   "  Shepham, 'Afamiah,  iT'^By. 
Deut.  ii,  9,    "   Ar  p"),  Arshiih,  na-iX. 

iii,  4,   "  Ai-gob,  Rigobaah,  nxai5"'1  ('Pa^a/SJ). 
17,   "  Chinneieth,  Genesar,  "1555. 

iv,  4S,   "   Sion,  Tabar  Telgah,  njbn   "l2'J  (Je- 
bel  et  Telj). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  proper  nouns.  Thus,  "  land 
of  the  tower"  (Babylonia) ;  Potipherah  (Gen.  xlvi,  20)  is 
Cohenan  ;  Gad, "  a  troop  will  depopulate,"  as  it  is  in  the 
Samaritan,  is  here  rendered  "a  despiser  will  despise."  In 
Gen.  X,  31,  for  "these  are  the  sonsofShem,"  this  version 
has  Q^y  ■'Ti?'!  np1?n  il'^t^,  "these  are  the  portions  oi 
the  sons  of  Shem."  Mistakes  are  numerous  and  glaring : 
thus  for  "  the  two  of  them"  (nfT^iir,  Gen.  iii,  7),  the  ver- 
sion has  ■|'Tiil35'  "^STi,  "pursuing  them,"  apparently 
because  the  translator  read  D"'nX3ia.  In  P^xod.  xx,  26, 
"thou  shalt  not  go  up  b\'  steps"  is  rendered  pOT  xb 
"l"'"ipi:32,  "thou  shalt  not  ascend  with  prevarications." 
In  Numb,  xii,  14,  iT^3X,  "her  father,"  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  XI 3,  for  it  is  rendered  "in  bringing 
her."     In  Gen.  xlix,  11,  tl^"i3.',  "his  colt,"  is  mistaken 


for  "citv,"  and  is  therefore  translated  iiri^ 


In  Gen. 


X,  10, 
11, 


12, 

30, 

Xl,  9, 


Shiuar,  Tsofah,  nsVJ  (?  Zobah). 

Asshur,  Astun,  "|1wD". 

Eehoboth,    Satcau,    "jraD    (?   Sitta- 

cene). 
Calah,  Laksah,  nopb. 

Resen,  Asfah,  tlSD". 
Mesha,  Mesbal,  ^30^. 
Babel,  Lilak,  pb^b. 


xxiv,  63,  for  "  Isaac  went  out  to  take  a  walk"  (tTlcb), 
the  Samaritan  has  "  Isaac  went  out  to  pray"  (tlNbll'cb), 
taking  Tl^'O  as  equivalent  to  rT'W;  but  in  this  it  agrees 
with  Onkelos,  the  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Another  char- 
acteristic of  this  version  is  the  great  number  of  glosses 
found  in  it.  Thus,  Gen.  i,  15,  C^irn  "'^p~i2  is  ren- 
dered iT'"2'0  pibs  "I^Sa,  to  which  Morinus  remarks, 
"his  duabus  dictionibus  utitur  ut  firmamentum  expli- 
cet;"  Gen.  V,  27,  S~3"'1  is  rendered  "ill"  X~iai;  Gen. 
ii,  3,  rao  by  poS  h'Jil;  Gen.  v,  11,  -pirS  by  'iiy^S 
C)1ip ;  Gen.  iii,  9,  N^p-'l  by  p'JII  N^p"''! ;  Gen.  v,  12, 

11132?  nr<r>i  by  i^s"  ^b  nn:rxn  =  t?ie  one  which 

has  been  brought  to  me ;  Gen.  v,  22,  cb"b  "Til  by  iPIl 
cb"b  rim  (comp.  Kohn,  Samaritanische  Studien,  p.  32 
sq.  The  great  similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasion- 
ally amounts  to  complete  identity;  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing example,  * 


Onkelos  in  Polyglot.  (Numb. 

bxTci  "sa  Dr  bb^s ;  "i72i-ob  noi^  ti'j  mni  bb^Di 
-i-i:  -iTsb  ^inEi  Iii*.  xnnx  ix  in3  iinb  irsini 
bn  1T1  pinri  nn  -i^nr :  mni  cip  iTrb  xiitD 
mir^  bsi  inai  xb  p^niy  "nsn-i  bni  nn  -i-cni 
•biaii  xb  -p^rjinii  "iiaiiii  'pajsi  inuji  xb  ■jina:' 


vi,  1,  2.)  Samar.  Version  in  Barberini  Triglot. 

bxitJi  IDS  05?  bb:a  :  i^i?cb  T\•Q^•Q  nv  nini  bb^i 

"iiD  n^b  iriE^  12  nrx  ix  125  ynb  i^c^m 

*irn  1171  ::nii  nsn  'r  :  mn-'b  niT3n7:b  i^ts 

1235  rni:;  its  bri  xrai  xb  ami  irm  irni 

.bsii  xb  rui2i"i  -iiaiai  vassJi  nnuji  xb 


Gen.  xiii,  3,   "  AI.  Cefrab,  IIIES  (?  Cephiiah,  Josh, 
ix,  IT). 
xiv,  5,   "  Asbteroth  Kamaim,  Aflnith  Karuiah, 

ni;ip  rirsr. 

"  nam,  Lishah,  ni^ib. 
6,   "  ElParan,  Pelishah,  etc.,  rTi^bs  DIIS 

s^bsb. 

xiv,  14,  "  Dan,  Banias,  CXija. 

15,  "  Hobah,  Fogah,  I15"^2. 

17,  "  Shavch,  Mifnch,  JUS'S. 

XV,  IS,  "   Euphrates,  Shalmah,  ilX'sb'J. 

20,  "  Rephaim,  Chasah,  nXSn. 

XX,  1,  "  Gerar,  Aekelun,  "j^bpD". 

xxvi,  2,  "  Mitsraim,  Ncfik,  piS5  (?  Exod.). 

xxxvl, 8, 9,  etc.,  "   Seir,  Gablah,  !lb25  (Jebal). 

37,  "  Rehoboth,  Fathi,  iPB. 


taken  from  a  fac- simile  by  Blanchini  (^Evangeliaruni 
Quadruplex,  II,  ii,  after  DCIV).  On  account  of  this 
similarity,  many  critics,  such  as  Hottinger,  Eichhorn,  and 
Kirchheim,  have  held  it  to  have  been  copied  from  On- 
kelos. This,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  an  overstating 
of  the  case.  It  is  true  that  uira^  \eyof.iii'a  and  words 
of  uncertain  meaning  are  often  rendered  b\'  identical  or 
similar  expressions  in  both.  Moreover,  when  Onkelos 
borrows  from  Jewish  tradition,  the  Samaritan  Targum 
often  follows  him.  Yet  the  two  are  independent.  The 
latter  falls  into  serious  blunders  from  which  the  version 
of  Onkelos  should  have  protected  it,  it  often  retains  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Hebrew  text  where  the  other  gives  a 
translation.  For  instance,  the  word  121,  "pestilence" 
(Exod.  ix,  15),  the  Samaritan  renders  by  bb72T3,  "  word," 
as  if  it  had  read  ^31,  "a  word."  If  it  had  followed 
Onkelos  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder, 
where  the  true  reading  is  iri1''33,  i.e.  "with  death." 
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In  Deut.  i,  44,  we  read  D'^'i-T,  "  bees,"  where  the  Sa- 
maritan renders  JI'O'Q,  "  words,"  as  if  it  read  C"~i31, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  followed  ()n- 
kelos,  who  renders  it  correctly  by  NH^im,  '■  bees." 
That  the  Samaritan  Targum  has  not  followed  the  ver- 
sion of  Onkelos  may  be  also  seen  from  the  number  of 
dilHcult  Hebrew  words,  which,  although  intelligible  to 
the  Samaritan  translator,  he  would  not  have  retained 
had  he  followed  Onkelos,  who  explained  the  same.  Of 
such  difficult  words  Winer  mentions :  Gen.  ii,  12,  QniL" ; 
xlviii,  22,  DD^:;  xlix,  10,  Jlb)^;  li,  29,  iT^  huh  a^; 
Exod.  i,  16,  n"i3S!!<  hv  ;  viii,  21,  mr ;  xiii,  18, 121^7311 ; 
xxiii,  28,  ns-i:£ ;  xxvi,  6,  iD"ip ;  xxvii,  4,  -i2Dn ; 
xxvi,  19,  D'^DIX ;  xxviii,  8,  DTIjn ;  xxxiii,  35,  SIS  ; 
Lev.  i,  15,  pb-Q;  ii,  2,  Uni^TN;  ii,  14,  UJIS;  v,  21, 
in^ViTi,  etc.  (comp.  p.  39  sq.).  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Samaritan 
translator  has  not  known  the  version  of  Onkelos,  or  that 
be  has  not  perused  it;  and  we  can  only  suppose  that 
single  passages  have  been  interpolated  from  Onkelos; 
for,  as  Eichhorn  has  justly  remarked,  "  the  Samaritan 
Paraphrase  went  through  different  hands,  and  was  after- 
wards edited  by  one  or  more  Samaritans"  {Introduction, 
vol.  i,  §  305). 

For  purposes  of  exegesis  the  version  is  entirely  use- 
less. It  is  simply  interesting  as  faithfully  representing 
the  religious  ideas  and  literary  progress  of  the  Samari- 
tans; it  is  valuable  also  for  philological  purposes,  as  being 
the  most  trustworthy  monument  of  an  important  She- 
mitic  dialect.  The  oldest  ]\ISS.  hitherto  known  to  ex- 
ist are  both  at  Kome  —  the  Barbcrini  Triglot  and  the 
Vatican.  The  former  was  bouglit  by  Peircsc  at  Damas- 
cus, in  1G31,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  cardinal  Barbe- 
rini,  in  whose  library  it  still  remains.  It  is  imperfect; 
the  oldest  parts  were  written  in  A.I).  122G,  and  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  was  supplie<l  by  a  later  hand  in  1482. 

The  Vatican  MS.  was  bought  by  Pietro  dolla  Valle  at 
Damascus,  in  1616.  It  is  much  later  than  the  one  just 
described ;  it  is  on  paper,  dated  A.D.  1514,  with  consider- 
able lacunaj  of  words,  and  even  verses  (comp.  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Vat.  Catal.  I,  i,  464).  This  is  the  only  text  that 
has  ever  been  published :  it  appeared  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
glot of  1645,  and  was  thence  copied,  without,  however, 
a  fresh  collation  of  the  MS.,  into  the  London  Polyglot 
of  1657,  from  which  A.  Brlill  reprinted  it  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  published  it  under  the  title  DlSin 
mi-n  h'J  ijn^'::  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1875). 
Petermann,  of  Berlin,  intended  to  publish  an  edition 
from  MSS.  collated  by  him  at  Nablus,  but  the  first  part 
only  was  published  :  Pentateuchus  Samaritanus,  ad 
Jidem  Librorum  Manu-icrij^toruin  (ipud  Nuhlusianos  Re- 
j)ei-torum,  edidit  et  varias  Lectiones  adscripsit  H.  Peter- 
mann. Fasciculus  T,  Genesis  (Berolini,  1872).  Frag- 
ments of  a  Samaritan  Tarrjiim  (Lev.  xxv,  26,  to  the 
end  of  that  book,  and  parts  of  Numbers), y'/ow  a  Bod- 
leian MS.,  were  edited  and  published  by  Nutt  (Lond. 
1874).  The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  con- 
tains also  many  fragments  of  the  Samaritan- Arabic 
translation,  as  well  as  of  the  Samaritan  Targum. 

2.  "  The  Samaritan"  in  Gi-eek  {to  Sa/iopeiriKov).  In 
the  fathers  of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  as  well  as  in 
MSS.  containing  the  Sept.,  with  fragments  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  we  tind  scholia,  or  pieces 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  so  designated. 
These  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Morin,  Hottin- 
ger,  and  jMontfaucon,  and  are  in  \Valt<in's  Prolegomena. 
Casteil,  Vossius,  and  Herbst  think  that  they  are  merely 
translated  extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Version ;  while 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Juynboll  suppose  them  to  be  re- 
mains of  a  continuous  (ireek  version  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand,  Ilengstenberg  and 
Hiivernick  see  in  it  only  a  corrected  edition  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Sept.    The  most  probable  of  these  opin- 


ions seems  to  be  that  which  looks  upon  the  notes  or 
scholia  as  the  Samaritan  corrections  of  certain  places  in 
the  Sept. 

3.  In  1070  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadias  llag-gaon  (tj.  v.). 
Like  the  original  Samaritan,  it  avoids  anthropomor- 
phisms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter  by 
euphemisms,  besides  occasionally  making  some  slight 
alterations,  more  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  Samaritan  text, 
not  from  the  Samaritan  Version,  the  Hebrew  words 
occasionally  remaining  unaltered  in  the  translation. 
Often,  also,  it  renders  the  original  differently  from  the 
Samaritan  Version.  Principally  noticeable  is  its  ex- 
cessive dread  of  assigning  to  God  anything  like  human 
attributes,  physical  or  mental.  For  D"'rtbi<,  iT.n^, 
"  God,"  we  find  (as  in  Saadias  sometimes)  Maktk  A  l- 
lali,  "  the  Angel  of  God ;"  for  "  the  eyes  of  God"  we  have 
(Deut.  ix,  12)  "the  beholding  of  God."  For  "bread 
of  God,"  "  the  necessary,"  etc.  Great  reverence  is  shown 
for  Moses  and  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  envy  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10).  It  is  written  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Arabs,  and  abounds  in  Samaritanisms. 
An  edition  of  this  version  was  commenced  by  Kuenen 
at  Leyden.  Genesis  was  published  in  1851 ;  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  in  1854.  In  Syria  it  would  appear  that  the 
Samaritans  still  used  Saadias's  even  after  Abu  Said's  had 
been  made,  for  which  reason  Abul  Baracat  (about  1208) 
wrote  scholia  upon  the  latter  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people.  This  must  not  be  considered  a  new  ver- 
sion, but  a  Sj'riac  recension  of  the  Arabic-Samaritan. 
The  two  recensions — the  Syriac  of  Abul  Baracat  and  the 
Egyptian  of  Abu  Said — were  mixed  together  in  the 
MSS.,  and  cannot  now  be  properly  separated.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  we  must  refer  to  .Juynboll  and  Eichhorn: 
the  former  in  his  Orienfalia,  ii,  115  sq. ;  the  latter  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Einleitung  to  the  Old  Test.  Van 
Vloten  described  a  MS.  of  Abu  Said's  in  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1803;  and  Juynboll  notices  the  MSS.  at 
Paris,  especially  Nos.  2  and  4,  in  the  Orientulia,  ii,  115 
sq. 

Literature.  —  Cellarius,  Horai  Samaritance  (Frank- 
fort and  Jena,  1705,  4to,  2d  ed.),  p.  1-58;  Uhlemaini, 
Samaritan  Chrestomathy  (Lipsiie,  1837);  Walton,  Pro- 
legomena,  ed.  Dathe ;  Casteil,  Observations  on  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  the  London  Polyglot ;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung 
ins  A.  T,  vol.  ii ;  Gesenius,  De  Pentateuc.hi  Samarit. 
Origine.  etc.;  Winer, Z'e  I'ersionis  Pentat.  Samar.  Indole 
(ibid.  1817,  8vo)  ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.; 
Hiivernick,  Einleitung,  i,  1 ,  Juynboll,  Cotnmentarii  in 
Ilistorium  Gentis  Samaritance  (Leyden,  1846,  4to) ;  Da- 
vidson, Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i ;  Lee,  Pro- 
legomena in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Londinensia  Minora,  pro- 
legomenon ii,  §1,3;  Kohn,  De  Pentateucho  Samaritano, 
p.  66  sq. ;  id.  Samaritanische  Studien  (Breslau,  186«) ;  also 
Zur  Sprache,  Literatur  it.  Dogmatik  der  Samuritaner 
(Leipsic,  1876),  Briill,  Zur  Geschichte  u.  Literatur  der 
Samariter  (Frankfort,  1876)  ;  Keil,  Introduction,  ii,  278 
sq. ;  Kaulen,  Einleitung  (Freiburg,  1876),  i,  91  sq.;  Nol- 
deke,  in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift,  vi,  204  sq. ;  Bargfes,  Notice 
sur  deux  Fragments  d'un  Pentuteuque  Hebreu-Samari- 
tain,  1865,  p.  15;  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  V.  T.  p. 
261 ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  iii,  750  sq.;  Deutsch, 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iv,  2812  S(i. ;  Nutt,  Sketch 
of  Samaritan  History,  p.  106  sq. ;  Petermann,  in  Her- 
zog's  Rcal-Kncykhip.  xiii,  375  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Samaritans,  Modern.  As  already  stated  (un- 
der Samaritan),  a  small  remnant  of  i  lie  old  nation  still 
dwell  in  their  ancient  capital,  Shechem.  There  existed 
a  tradition  among  them,  which  has  yet  hardly  died  out, 
that  large  numbers  of  their  brethren  were  dwelling  in 
various  parts  of  the  world — in  England,  France,  India, 
and  elsewhere — and  they  have  instituted  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  their  brethren.     In  past  ages  we  do  tiud  them 
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not  only  inhabitinj^  various  cities  in  Palestine,  but  even 
in  Egypt  an<l  C'Dnstaiitinople  (El-Masudi,  Hist.  Encycl. 
i,  114;  Rabbi  Benjamin,  Itinerary).  Tlicy  are  now, 
however,  confined  to  Nablus,  the  ancient  Sliechem,  and 
their  sacred  city  through  all  ages.  Here  they  live  to- 
gether, Ghetto-like,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
town,  at  the  very  foot  of  Gerizim,  their  sacred  mount. 
They  have  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  number, 
consisting  onh'  of  some  forty  families;  and  before  many 
generations  more  have  passed  away,  the  ancient  Samar- 
itan nation  will  have  become  extinct.  In  1872  they 
numbered  135  souls,  80  of  whom  were  males;  by  the 
defection  of  Jacob  Shellaby  and  his  family,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  a  total  of  130  souls.  Perhaps  no  people 
have  been  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to  age 
more  than  they  liave,  yet  it  has  served  to  knit  them  tlie 
more  closely  together.  In  appearance  they  are  supe- 
rior to  their  circumstances,  as  also  to  all  others  around 
them  —  a  straight  and  high  forehead,  full  brow,  large 
and  rather  almond-shaped  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  some- 
what large  mouth,  and  well-formed  chin  are  their  chief 
physiological  characteristics;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  tall  and  of  lofty  bearing.  If  the  present  small 
community  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  their  nation  was 
in  ancient  times,  they  must  have  been  a  fine  race. 

A  deep  interest  is  attached  to  this  people,  not  only 
because  they  are  the  oldest  and  smallest  sect  in  the 
world,  but  principally  because  they  retain  the  opinions, 
ceremonies,  and  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  are,  like 
their  Jewish  brethren,  a  living  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Bible  history,  especially  that  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our 
object  will  be,  therefore,  to  give  a  summary  account  of 
all  the  principal  features  of  their  life  and  manners,  as 
exhibited  by  these  remaining  votaries;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  chietiy  follow  Mills's  abridgment  (in  Fair- 
bairn's  Dictinnari/)  of  his  larger  account  (Three  Months 
in  Xahlus,  Loud.  186-1). 

1.  Domestic  Life  and  Duties. — 1.  Circumcision. — The 
first  and  most  important  is  to  admit  the  male  child  into 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  by  circumcision.  This  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  even  should 
that  be  the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  practice 
of  the  Jews  of  old  (John  vii,  22) ;  and  not  in  the  syn- 
agogue, but  always  in  the  house  of  the  parents.  "The 
performance  of  the  rite  devolves  upon  the  priest;  but 
should  he  happen  to  be  absent,  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  operating  ma}'  do  it.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremony  the  name  of  the  child  is  annotuiced, 
as  of  old  (Luke  i,  59),  and,  when  over,  they  celebrate  it 
(as  tlic  Jews  do)  by  a  feast,  enlivened  by  Arab  music 
and  singing.  If  the  child  be  female,  the  only  observ- 
ance is  that  of  naming,  which  takes  place  on  the  third 
day  at  the  parents'  house,  without  any  particular  rite 
or  gathering  of  friends,  the  priest  simply  announcing  it 
in  the  hearing  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  present. 
Formerly,  thej'  used  to  redeem  the  first-born  child,  as 
the  Jews  still  do,  according  to  the  commandment  (Exod. 
xiii,  13),  but  now  the  ceremony  is  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  their  people. 

2.  M(irri(i</e.  —  Like  most  Easterns,  the  Samaritans 
have  a  strong  desire  for  offspring,  a  feeling  which  is 
probably  intensified  by  the  paucity  of  their  number. 
This,  together  with  an  early  (levelopment  in  such  a  cli- 
mate, leads  them,  like  all  their  neighbors,  to  marry  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  males  being  eligible  at  fourteen  and 
the  females  at  ten  years  of  age.  But  they  never  inter- 
marry with  persons  of  another  creed,  whether  circum- 
cised or  uncircumrised ;  and  never  marry  I)ut  on  a 
Thursday,  this  in  their  estimation  being  a  pecidiarly 
propitious  day.  Tiiey  have  no  betrotliing,  and  the  mar- 
riage rite  is  very  simple.  Upon  the  appointed  day,  two 
men  who  are  witnesses  of  the  agreement  conduct  the 
bride  and  licr  friends  at  midday  to  the  bridegroom's 
house,  where  the  ceremony  is  performed  bv  tlie  priest. 
The  service  is  in  Hebrew — an  unknown  tongue  to  those 
most  concerned — and  consists  of  portions  of  tlie  law  in- 
terspersed with  certain  prayers;  and  the  marriage  agree- 


ment is  read,  by  which  the  young  bridegroom  has  to 
pay  a  fixed  dowry  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  In  the 
evening  a  feast  is  made,  followed  by  music,  singing,  and 
dancing,  performed,  however,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
hired  IMussulmans.  Here  we  may  observe  that  they 
are  not  given  to  polygamy.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
theology  prohibiting  it,  but  this  virtue  has  grown  upon 
them  from  necessity,  on  account  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  sexes.  Their  present  rule,  and  one  which 
has  existed  for  some  ages  past,  is  that  any  one  may 
take  an  additional  wife  if  the  first  wife  be  willing,  but 
on  that  condition  only. 

3.  Divorce.  —  The  Samaritans  are  not  given  to  di- 
vorcement, and  in  this  matter  they  stand  in  singular 
contrast  to  their  Jewish  and  jMohammedan  neighbors. 
Their  modern  theology  at  least  forbids  it,  except  only 
for  the  cause  of  fornication,  but  their  strict  conformity 
to  this  dogma  under  all  circumstances  is  very  doubtful. 

4.  Purificatiom. — There  are  seven  things  that  partic- 
ularh'  defile  a  person,  four  of  which  relate  to  both  sexes, 
the  remaining  three  pertaining  to  the  female:  (1)  the 
conjugal  act;  (2)  nocturnal  pollution  ;  (3)  touching  any 
dead  body ;  (-1)  touching  unclean  birds,  quadrupeds,  or 
reptiles;  (5)  a  female  from  hemorrhage;  (6)  a  female's 
menstrual  discharge,  when  she  remains  unclean  for  sev- 
en days;  (7)  child-birth,  when  the  mother  is  accounted 
unclean  for  forty-one  days  if  the  child  be  male,  but  if 
female  for  eighty  days.  On  account  of  these  defile- 
ments they  purify  themselves  most  scrupulously.  For- 
merly, when  sacrifices  used  to  be  offered,  the  ashes  of  a 
burned  heifer  were  kept  to  be  mixed  with  running  wa- 
ter and  sprinkled  on  the  unclean  person  bj'  one  that  was 
clean  according  to  the  law  (Numb,  xix,  17-19),  Now 
running  water  only  is  used.  The  washing  of  hands  as 
a  rite  of  purification  at  rising  and  before  eating,  etc.,  as 
the  Jews  do,  is  never  observed  by  the  Samaritans;  they 
simplj'  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  and  not  as  a 
religious  ceremony  (com p.  jNFark  vii,  3,  4). 

5.  Morning  and  Erenin;/  Prayer. — The  first  duty  on 
rising  is  to  repeat  the  morning  prayer,  which  is  long 
and  tedious.  It  is  generally  offered  by  each  individu- 
al in  private,  although  there  is  no  law  against  its  being 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  family.  Any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  repeat  this  or  any  other  prayer  as  often  as 
he  pleases  during  the  day,  but  the  rnorning  and  even- 
ing orisons  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  and  must 
be  said  in  the  early  morning  and  at  sunset.  This,  like 
all  their  other  prayers,  is  a  set  one  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  consequently  not  understood  except  by 
some  one  or  two  besides  the  priest.  Still,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  language,  combined  with  the  antiquity  of 
the  formida,  imparts  to  it  a  kind  of  hallowedness,  which 
has  a  strange  hold  upon  the  conscience  of  the  people. 
During  the  prayer  they  always  turn  towards  Mount 
Gerizim. 

6.  Pood.  —  When  they  sit  to  eat,  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced before  the  food  is  served.  This  duty  devolves 
upon  the  head  of  the  family.  They  make  the  broadest 
distinction  in  articles  of  diet;  adhering  faithfully  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to 
its  observance.  They  never  eat  the  tiesh  of  any  beast 
that  does  not  chew  the  cud  and  divide  -the  hoof  (Lev. 
xi,  3-8;  Deut,  xiv,  6-8),  and  swine  are  held  in  the 
greatest  detestation.  All  kinds  of  ])oultry,  except  those 
notified  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi,  13-25),  are  considered  law- 
ful, as  well  as  all  fish  that  liave  fins  and  scales  (Lev.  xi, 
9-12).  Like  tlie  .Jews,  they  never  partake  of  fiesh  and 
butter  (or  milk)  at  the  same  meal,  nor  do  they  even 
place  them  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  Six  hours 
must  elapse  after  partaking  of  meat  before  milk  or  but- 
ter can  be  taken.  The  .lews  found  this  custom  on  the 
passage, "  Thou  slialt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Exod.  xxiii,  19),  but  the  Samaritans  refuse  it 
the  importance  of  a  law  of  iMoses,  and  only  observe  it  as 
a  sanatory  rule  laid  down  by  their  sages.  They  hold  it 
unlawful  to  eat  anything  jirepared  by  either  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  therefore  they  make  their  own  bread,  cheese, 
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butter,  etc.  Cattle  and  poultry  too  must  be  slaughter- 
ed by  their  own  s/iochet,  or  killer,  who  has  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  study  and  training  before  he  is 
qualified  to  kill  according  to  the  numerous  rules  pre- 
scribed by  their  sages. 

7.  Duties  towards  the  Bead. — The  Samaritans, like  the 
Jews,  teach  the  dying  person  to  saj'  as  his  last  words, 
,,"The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  This  last  utterance 
must  be  in  the  Hebrew,  therefore  all  their  people,  wom- 
en and  children,  are  most  carefully  taught  this  phrase. 
The  relations  of  the  dead  never  rend  their  clothes,  as 
they  consider  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
have  they  any  fixed  time  to  mourn,  or  formula  to  re- 
peat over  the  departed.  With  them  it  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  feeling;  some  mourn  for  a  long  and  some  for  a 
shorter  time.  But  to  indulge  in  grief  is  discouraged, 
forasmuch  as  the  high-priest  was  forbidden  to  mourn 
for  the  dead  (Lev.  xxi,  10) ;  so  they  consider  the  re- 
frainraent  from  it  to  be  a  proof  of  a  more  thorough 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  a  higher  religious 
state  of  mind.  As  anciently,  the  house  wherein  the 
dead  body  lies  is  rendered  unclean  (Numb,  xix,  14),  and 
the  priest  carefullj^  avoids  crossing  its  threshold  (Lev. 
xxi,  11). 

As  soon  as  the  dying  person  has  expired,  they  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  iTini?  (tahurah),  purification,  by 
washing  the  body  carefully  with  clean  running  water. 
This  is  done  by  individuals  appointed  to  that  duty 
from  among  themselves,  after  which  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
cotton  shroud  (John  xi,  W),  and  then  placed  in  a  wood- 
en cotiin.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  no  other  natives 
of  any  creed  use  coffins;  the  Samaritans,  however, 
scrupulously  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  fa- 
ther Joseph  (Gen.  1,  26).  When  a  death  is  expected, 
the  law  is  read  in  the  chainl)er  of  the  sick,  not  bv  the 
priest,  but  by  one  appointeil  for  that  purpose.  As  soon 
as  all  hope  of  recovery  is  given  up,  the  reading  begins, 
is  continued  to  the  patient's  death,  and  again  resumed 
after  the  iuharah,  and  continued  to  Numb,  xxx,  1. 
After  arranging  the  funeral  procession,  the  reading  is 
once  more  proceeded  with  until  the  whole  law  be  read. 

IL  Religion.  —  The  Samaritan  idea  of  religion  is  a 
national  one.  To  them  tlicir  faith  and  people  are  sy- 
nonymous. In  this  sense  they  are,  according  to  their 
own  belief,  the  only  peculiar  people  of  God,  with  whom 
the  Almighty  has  entered  into  covenants,  and  which 
covenants  they  faithfully  keep.  These  are  seven  in 
number,  and  are  as  follows :  a,  the  covenant  of  Noah 


((ien.  ix,  14) ;  b.  the  covenant  of  Abraham  concerning 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  9-14) ;  c,  the  covenant  of  the 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  12-17);  (/,  the  covenant  of  the 
two  tables  of  the  ten  commandments  (Exod.  xx,  2-17); 
e,  the  covenant  of  salt  (Numb,  xviii,  19);. /J  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii,  2) ;  ff,  the  covenant  of 
the  priesthood  (Numb,  xxv,  12, 13).  By  virtue  of  these 
they  are  separated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Jews,  who,  they 
assert,  are  cursed  since  the  time  of  Eli. 

1.  Constitution. — Their  people,  according  to  the  above 
idea,  constitute  a  national  religious  community,  over 
which  two  officers  preside.  The  chief  is  the  priest 
("lis).  Upon  him  devolves  the  performance  of  all  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  law  of  jNIoses  as  pertaining  to 
the  priestly  office.  These  are  now  but  nominal,  as  they 
have  no  sacrifice  because  they  have  no  temple ;  but 
certain  prayers  are  offered  instead  of  sacrifices.  These, 
together  with  the  priestly  blessings,  are  given  on  all 
occasions  by  the  priest  himself,  who  is  in  reality  but  a 
Levite,  for  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  chronicle,  died  in  A.D.  1G31.  The 
second  officer  is  the  minister,  "Tn  {chaz<ni),  who  is  a 
member  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  family.  It  is 
his  duty  to  read  the  public  service  generally,  both  in 
the  synagogue  and  out  of  it.  Upon  him  also  falls  the 
work  of  educating  the  children  and  instructing  them  in 
the  law.  These  two  officers  sitting  in  assembh'  consti- 
tute their  "j^T  ^^3-  or  house  of  judr/nient.  The  priest 
sits  supreme  and  the  minister  second,  and  before  this 
tribunal  all  Samaritan  matters,  whether  social  or  relig- 
ious, are  settled.  Should  a  (piestion  of  any  difficulty 
arise,  the  priest  calls  other  members  of  the  priestly  fam- 
ily to  assist  in  deciding  the  case;  otherwise  all  kinds 
of  questions  are  determined  by  the  two  officers  alone. 

2.  Creed. — The  Samaritans  have  no  formula  of  belief 
or  set  articles  of  faith,  excepting  four  great  tenets :  (1) 
to  believe  in  Jehovah  as  the  only  God  ;  (2)  to  be- 
lieve in  Moses  as  the  only  lawgiver ;  (3)  to  believe  in 
the  niin  (Torah),  Pentateuch,  as  the  only  divine 
book;  (4)  to  believe  in  Mount  (iorizim  as  the  only 
house  of  God.  These  are  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
Samaritan  faith;  but  so  far  as  a  more  detailed  theologi- 
cal creed  is  concerned,  the  thirteen  articles  drawn  up 
by  Maimonides  would  as  well  express  the  Samaritan 
as  the  Jewish  faith.  These  consist  of  a  belief,  in  God 
as  Creator  and  Governor ;  in  one  God  only ;  in  his  not 
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being  corporeal;  in  God  being  first  and  last  of  all 
things;  in  God  as  the  only  object  of  prayer;  in  the 
truth  of  prophecy;  in  the  trutlifulness  and  superiority 
of  Moses;  in  the  law  as  the  enactment  of  Moses;  in  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  law;  in  the  omniscience  of 
God;  in  rewards  and  punishments;  in  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah;  and  in  a  general  resurrection  (BTitisk 
Jews,  p.  68).  Here  it  is  important  to  observe  that  their 
only  authority  in  theology  is  the  Pentateuch — nothing 
is  divine  and  binding  but  the  Torah  ;  all  their  dogmas 
are  believed,  whether  riglitly  or  wrongly,  to  be  founded 
upon  that  sacred  volume  ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  strict- 
ly and  wholly  the  discii)lcs  of  Moses.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the  Biblical 
student  to  observe  how  many  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  revealed  truth  are  held  by  the  Samaritans  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  law.  For  instance,  they  found  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  upon  Exod.  iii,  t! — "  I  am  the  God 
of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob ;"  being  the  very  passage  quoted 
by  the  Saviour,  and  drawing  from  it  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  "he  is  not  the  (iod  of  the  dead,  but  the  God 
of  the  living"  (Mark  xii,  2(),  27) ;  and  that  of  a  resur- 
rection they  hold  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  Gen.  ix,  5 — 
"And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require; 
at  the  hand  of  ever\'  beast  Avill  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will 
I  require  the  life  of  man.''  But  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  discernible 
in  several  points  of  modern  Samaritanism,  as  well  as 
of  modern  .Judaism ;  and  that  some  doctrines  may  be 
regarded  as  affiliated  to  the  Torah  rather  than  induct- 
ed therefrom.  Their  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah, 
although  infinitely  below  the  conception  of  the  New 
Test.,  is  yet  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Jews.  They 
never  call  him  Messiah — that  name  not  being  in  the  law 
— but  Tahehuh,  iTlSlir,  or  the  Arabic  equivalent,  Al- 
Mudy,  the  Restorer.  They  believe  him  to  be  a  man,  a 
son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  according  to  the 
words  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  16).  The  promise  of  his 
coming  was  made  by  Moses — "  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  uiito  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken" 
(Deut.  xviii,  15).  He  is  to  be  not  a  king  and  conquer- 
or, but  a  great  teacher.  His  mission  is  not  to  shed 
blood,  but  to  heal  the  nations;  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
bring  peace.  He  will  restore  the  law  to  its  purity, 
preach  it  to  the  world,  and  bring  all  the  nations  over  to 
its  practice.  In  fact,  he  will  be  a  great  reformer,  ex- 
pressly sent  by  the  Almighty,  and  endowed  with  the 
necessarj'  qualifications  to  perform  so  great  and  glori- 
ous a  work.  Following  his  direction,  they  believe  that 
the  congregation  will  repair  to  (ierizim,  where,  under 
the  "twelve  stones,"  they  will  find  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel  the  golden  vessels 
of  the  temple  and  the  manna.  After  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  the  Prophet  is  to  die  and  be  buried  beside  Jo- 
seph in  the  valley.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  conclusion 
of  seven  thousand  years  from  its  foundation,  the  workl 
is  to  come  to  an  end. 

3.  ASi/iuif/of/uc— They  themselves  never  call  it  syna- 
gogue. Sometimes  they  use  the  Arabic  term  bit  Al- 
lah, house  of  (iod.  but  the  common  appellation  is  Icin- 
shah,  iTCSp,  place  of  assembly ;  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
ffwi'nyaiy/;,  and  the  Hebrew  rCj^il  n"2.  At  present 
they  have  but  one,  a  small  and  unsii;ht]y  building,  but 
large  enough  for  tlieir  community.  Its  pxtrenic  longtli 
measures  thirty-seven  feet  five  inches,  with  a  broach li  of 
eighteen  feet.  A  part  of  tlie  floor— naTncly,  that  of  the 
right-hand  division  in  the  accotnpanyinLC  |)lan — is  raised 
a  foot  higlier  than  the  remainini;  portion.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  recess  some  four  feet  square.  The  ceil- 
ing is  vaulted,  and  from  il  liang  two  very  primitive 
chandeliers  and  a  small  oil-lamp.  In  the  roof  is  a  cir- 
cular, dome- like  window  to  admit  light  and  air,  the 
only  opening  besiilcs  the  door.     The  small,  square  re- 
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cess  is  the  mushah,  or  altar,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  building.  It  is  here  the 
Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses,  is  kept,  in  the  form  of  a  roll, 
and  in  this  respect  the  mushah  answers  to  the  Jewish 
chel.  But  it  has  a  further  sacredness  attached  to  it. 
During  the  existence  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim  sacri- 
fices were  slain  on  the  altar,  but  since  its  demolition 
they  are  considered  unlawful ;  therefore  the  musbah 
takes  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  prayer  that  of  sacrifice. 
Its  place  in  the  synagogue,  therefore,  fronts  the  spot 
whereon  the  temple  formerly  stood,  so  that  when  the 
worshippers,  during  service,  look  towards  the  sacred  re- 
cess their  faces  may  be  turned  to  Mount  Gerizim.  A 
large,  square  veil  hangs  continually  in  front  of  the  mus- 
hah, in  order  to  screen  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
as  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  two  officials. 
The  congregation  consists  of  males  only;  but  in  this 
particular  the  Samaritans  do  not  stand  alone,  as  it  is 
common  to  the  natives  of  all  creeds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  Christian  Protestants  in  the  country.  Should 
the  females  wish  to  be  present,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
gather  outside  the  building  in  the  court  and  listen  to 
the  service,  but  no  more.  On  this  point  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  number  nec- 
essary to  constitute  a  congregation.  With  the  first 
there  must  be  a  minyan^.  e.  ten  males  of  full  age — pres- 
ent before  the  congregation  is  legal  and  the  service 
can  be  read;  but  with  the  Samaritans  there  is  no  rule, 
but,  like  the  Christian  practice,  it  may  be  formed  of 
any  number  met  together  to  worship.  Thej'  never  as- 
semijle  in  the  synagogue  during  week-days  except  on 
the  feasts  and  fasts.  On  the  Sabbath  they  have  three 
services.  The  first  is  a  short  one  at  sunset  on  Friday, 
at  which  time  their  Sabbath  commences.  The  second 
is  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  is  much  the 
longest  and  most  important,  for  during  this  service  the 
law  is  shown.  The  minister  takes  it  out  of  the  mus- 
hah, removes  its  covering,  opens  the  silver-gilt  case  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  exliibits  to  the  congregation  that 
column  of  the  text  which  contains  Aaron's  blessing 
(Nimib.  vi,  24-27),  when  they  step  forward  to  kiss  the 
sacred  scroll.  The  last  service  is  on  Saturday  after- 
noon a  little  before  sunset,  and  consists  of  prayers  inter- 
spersed with  portions  of  the  law,  and  arranged  in  one 
liturgy.  Tlie  language  being  all  Hebrew,  the  peo])le 
understand  the  service  but  very  imperfectly,  the  offi- 
cials with  oni!  or  two  others  excejited.  It  is  performed 
in  a  kind  of  chant  or  cantillation  most  peculiar  in  its 
character.  It  differs  nearly  as  much  from  tlie  native 
Arab  music  as  from  that  of  luiropeans,  and  seems  to 
have  an  origin  both  ancient  and  peculiar.  They  have 
seventy  difleront  melodies,  composed,  according  to  their 
tradition,  bj'  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  in  the  time  of 


1.  Fortress. 


2.  "  Seven  Steps  of  Adam  out  of  Par- 
adise." 

3.  "  Scene  of  the  Offering  of  Isaac" — 
a  trough  like  tliat  used  for  the  pas- 
chal feast. 

4.  "  Holy  Place." 

5.  "Joshua's  Twelve  Stones." 

6.  "Tomb  of  Sheik  Ghninem,"  or 
*' Schechem  ben-Hamor." 


riun  of  Muuul  Gerizim. 

'  Cave  where  the  Tabernacle  was 
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Moses,  which  they  have  preserved  and  still  use  on  va- 
rious occasions. 

4.  /Sac7-ed  iSeasons. — An  important  part  of  the  Sa- 
maritan religion  consists  of  the  observance  of  certain 
sacred  seasons.     These  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  Sabbath. — Like  the  Jews,  they  reckon  their 
days  from  sunset  to  sunset,  according  to  the  expressioii 
in  Genesis — "And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day."  The  Sabbath,  therefore,  as  already  said, 
commences  at  sunset  on  Friday  and  ends  at  sunset  on 
Saturday.  This  day  they  keep  most  strictly  as  a  day 
of  rest,  upon  which  ;io  maimer  of  work  is  to  be  done, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  law  in  Exod.  xx,  8-10. 
To  this  command  they  adhere  most  faithfidly, accepting 
it  in  its  literal  fulness.  Unlike  the  Jews,  they  employ 
i\o  go'im,  or  (ientiles,  to  light  tlieir  fires  orsnuff  their  can- 
dles, but  all  within  the  gates  keep  the  Sabbath  alike. 
Consequently  they  never  have  any  fire  on  that  day,  but 
scrupidously  keep  the  command,  "Ye  shall  kindle  no 
fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath  day"' 
(Exod.  XXXV,  3).  Not  a  lamp  or  a  candle  ever  burns 
in  their  houses  or  in  the  synagogue  on  that  day.  When 
darkness  comes  on  during  the  reading  of  the  opening 
service  on  Friday  evening,  they  never  introduce  lights, 
but  finish  the  service  in  the  dark,  and  remain  so  in 
their  houses  until  they  retire  to  rest.  Their  first  and 
great  idea  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  is  to  remain 
quiet — never  to  go  out  of  their  dwellings  except  to  the 
synagogue ;  and  the  second  is,  to  live  more  generously 
than  on  ordinary  days,  but  the  cooking  is  all  prepared 
on  Friday.  Although  they  carefully  abstain  from  all 
kind  of  work,  even  the  most  trifling  actions,  they  keep 
no  such  guard  on  their  language  nor  check  on  their 
thoughts,  but  feel  at  liberty  to  talk  about  anything 
and  everything ;  and  of  a  higher  and  purer  mode  of 
sanctifying  the  day  they  have  no  idea. 

(2.)  The  New  Moon. — Next  in  frequency,  but  not  in 
importance,  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  that  of 
the  new  moon,  the  i-eosh  hadesh,  equivalent  to  the  Jew- 
ish rosh  chodesh.  The  new  moon  is  sacredly  watched 
for,  and  the  afternoon  immediately  following  its  ap- 
pearance, about  half-past  four,  the  Samaritans  assemble 
in  the  synagogue  to  perform  the  appointed  service.  It 
consists  of  prescribed  prayers  composed  for  the  occasion, 
intermixed  with  portions  of  the  law,  especially  those 
referring  to  the  beginning  of  months  (Numb,  x,  10; 
xxviii,  11-14).  During  the  recital  of  the  service,  the 
■whole  of  which  lasts  about  two  hours,  the  minister  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  roll-copies  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
congregation. 

(3.)  The  Feasts  and  Fasts. — The  Samaritans  are  not 
given  to  festivals.  In  this  they  greatly  differ  from 
their  Jewish  brethren,  as  well  as  from  some  Christian 
communities.  In  the  Jewish  calendar  there  are  above 
thirty  such  seasons  of  greater  or  less  importance;  but 
in  the  Samaritan  only  eight,  six  of  which  are  com- 
manded in  the  law,  the  other  two  being  less  important. 
These  are  the  following : 

(«.)  Kai-aban  Aphsah,  or  Jewish  HO^t^  50,  Pass- 
over. This  is  the  memorial  of  their  great  national  de- 
liverance from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii).  The  time  of  its 
celebration  is  the  fifteenth  day  of  their  month  Nisan, 
in  the  evening  of  the  day ;  but  should  that  happen  to 
be  a  Sabbath,  the  feast  is  held  on  the  previous  day. 
Its  place  of  celebration  is  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they 
found  upon  Exod.  iii,  18.  Therefore,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  day  the  whole  community,  with 
few  exceptions,  close  their  dwellings  in  the  city,  and 
clamber  up  the  Mount,  on  the  top  of  which,  and  in  front 
of  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  temple,  they  pitch  their 
tents  in  a  circle.  The  lambs,  five  or  six  in  number,  and 
"without  blemish,"  are  brought  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
during  the  intervening  days  are  carefully  kept,  and 
cleanly  washed  as  a  sort  of  purification  to  fit  them  for 
the  paschal  service  (comp.  John  v,  2).  On  the  sacred 
spot,  near  the  tents,  a  fire  is  kindled,  over  which  two 
IX.— U 


built." 

8.  Hole  where  the  paschal  sheep  are 
roasted. 

9.  Trench  where  they  are  eaten. 

10.  Platform  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover. 

11.  Hole  where  the  water  is  boiled. 

caldrons  full  of  water  are  placed.  Another  fire  is  kin- 
dled close  by  in  a  kind  of  circular  pit  sunk  into  the 
ground,  where  the  lambs  are  to  be  roasted.  At  sunset 
the  lambs  are  slaughtered  by  five  or  six  young  men 
dressed  in  blue  robes  of  unbleached  calico,  having  their 
loins  girded,  who  dip  their  fingers  in  the  streaming 
blood  and  with  it  mark  the  foreheads  and  noses  of  the 
children.  The  boiling  water  is  carefully  poured  over 
the  dead  lambs,  and,  when  fleeced,  the  right  fore-legs, 
which  belong  to  the  prio.st,  are  removed  and  placed  on 
wood  already  laid  for  the  purpose,  together  with  the 
entrails;  salt  is  added,  and  they  are  then  burned.  The 
lambs  are  now  spitted  and  lowered  into  the  oven.  The 
spit  is  a  long  pole  thrust  through  from  head  to  tail, 
near  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a  transverse  peg  to 
prevent  the  carcass  from  slipping  off.  At  midnight 
the  lambs  are  taken  up,  when  the  paschal  feast  com- 
mences. A  large  copper  dish  filled  with  unleavened 
cakes  and  bitter  herbs  rolled  up  together  is  brought  in 
and  distributed  among  the  congregation,  all  the  adults 
wearing  a  kind  of  girdle  around  their  waist,  with  staves 
in  their  hands,  according  to  the  command  (Exod.  xii, 
11).  The  lambs  are  then  laid  upon  carpets  and  strewn 
over  with  bitter  herbs,  all  the  congregation,  i.  e.  the 
men,  standing  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
lambs.  During  all  this  time,  a  long  and  tedious  service 
peculiar  to  the  day  is  recited  by  the  two  officials  in 
turn,  and  when  the  reading  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
point,  all  the  expectant  auditors  stoop  at  once,  and,  as 
if  in  haste  and  hunger,  tear  away  the  flesh  piecemeal 
with  their  fingers,  and  carry  portions  to  the  females 
and  little  ones  in  the  tents.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  disappears  except  some  fragments,  which  are 
carefidly  gathered  up,  not  a  particle  being  left,  which, 
with  the  bones,  are  all  burned  in  a  fire  kindled  for  that 
purpose  (Exod.  xii,  10).  On  the  follov/ing  day  rejoic- 
ings continue;  fish,  rice,  and  eggs  are  eaten,  wine  and 
spirits  are  drunk,  and  hymns,  generally  impromptu,  are 
sung.  Here  we  may  observe  that  those  who  are  unable 
to  keep  the  Passover  on  this  day  may  do  so  on  the  same 
day  of  the  following  month;  but  this  second  celebra- 
tion is  not  kept  on  the  hill,  but  in  their  own  quarter  in 
the  city. 

(b.)  Moed  Aphsah,  answering  to  the  Jewish  5rt 
niSBtl,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened  Cakes.  Although  this 
feast  is  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  still,  strict- 
ly speaking,  they  are  two  distinct  solemnities,  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover  commemorating  the  protection  given 
them  when  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain, 
and  that  of  the  Unleavened  Bread  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  their  march  out  of  Egypt.  The  distinction 
of  the  two  feasts  is  more  marked  in  the  Samaritan  than 
in  the  Jewish  mode  of  their  celebration.  On  the  pre- 
ceding dav  of  the  feast,  everv  familv  removes  all  leaven- 
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ed  bread  out  of  its  dwelling,  and  a  most  careful  search 
is  made,  so  that  the  least  fragment  may  not  remain. 
Thus  by  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day,  all  leavened 
bread  and  fermented  drink  are  laid  aside,  and  unleav- 
ened bread  alone  must  be  used  during  the  seven  follow- 
ing days,  according  to  the  law  (Exod.  xii,  18-20).  This 
bread  they  call  7)iitsat,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  matg- 
tsoth;  and  the  cake  is  made  in  the  same  form  as  the 
Jewish  7>iatstsoth,  except  that  it  is  a  little  larger,  but  of 
the  same  thickness.  The  Samaritans,  like  some  of  the 
strict  Jews,  hang  up  some  of  the  cakes  in  their  houses  till 
the  next  Passover,  believing  them  to  have  the  power 
of  charms  in  warding  off  evils  and  drawing  many  bless- 
ings upon  the  family.  The  first  and  seventh  days  of 
the  feast  are  kept  holy,  according  to  Exod.  xii,  16,  but 
the  seventh  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  the  two. 
At  early  morn  they  form  themselves  into  a  procession 
and  clamber  up  Gerizim,  "in  honor  of  God."  There,  on 
the  sacred  spot,  the  priest  repeats  the  service  for  the 
day,  which  consists  of  lengthy  portions  of  the  law  in- 
terspersed with  prayers  and  songs. 

(c.)  Chcumin,  the  "fiftieth,"  equivalent  to  the  Ylivrr]- 
KOdTY],  Pentecost,  of  the  New  Test.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause it  falls  upon  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  morrow  of 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Unleavened  Bread.  The  Samaritans 
differ  from  the  Jews  in  reckoning  these  daj'S.  The 
latter  begin  to  count  them  from  the  second  day  of  the 
Unleavened  Bread,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  may 
happen ;  but  the  Samaritans  commence  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Sabbath  which  falls  within  the  days  of  that 
feast,  and  cite  as  their  authority  Lev.  xxiii,  15, 16.  It 
is  kept  as  a  day  to  "  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God," 
on  account  of  the  bounties  of  his  providence  and  the 
liberty  to  enjoy  them  in  their  own  promised  land 
(Deut.  xvi,  9-12).  This  day  likewise  they  go  up  Ger- 
izim in  procession,  and  on  the  same  place  as  before  the 
service  for  the  day  is  gone  through,  which  contains  all 
the  references  made  in  the  law  to  the  harvest,  as  well 
as  prayers  and  songs. 

(d.)  A  rish-sheiii,  similar  to  the  Jewish  Rosh-haskanah, 
and  always  falls  on  the  1st  of  Tisri,  that  month  being 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  with  the  Samari- 
tans as  with  the  Jews.  They  keep  this  day  as  a  holy 
convocation,  in  which  no  servile  work  is  done  (Lev. 
xxiii,  24).  They  attend  synagogue,  and  the  service 
lasts  about  six  hours;  but  they  neither  have  "blowing 
of  trumpets,"  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  nor  is  the  day 
regarded  with  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jews. 

(e.)  Kibburim,  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Yo7n  Kippur, 
Ci^ilSZil  C'"^,  Day  of  Atonement  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tishri,  according  to  the 
command  (Lev.  xxiii,  27-32),  In  a  strict  point  of  view, 
this  is  the  most  important  day  in  the  Samaritan  calen- 
dar. On  the  ninth  daj^  of  the  month,  just  two  hours 
before  sunset,  all  the  communitj-,  both  male  and  female 
purify  themselves  by  the  free  application  of  clean  run- 
ning water,  after  which  tliev  |)artake  of  the  last  meal 
before  the  rjre<it  fast.  Tlie  meal  must  be  finished  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  a  rigid  fast  is 
observed  until  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  making  altogether  a  fast  of  twenty-five  hours. 
During  this  time  neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child — 
not  even  the  sick  or  suckling — is  permitted  to  taste  a 
)n(irsel  of  liread  or  a  drop  of  water.  No  indulgence, 
however  trifling  it  may  be,  is  permitted,  and  the  whole 
fast  is  kept  with  such  rigor  that  even  medicine  to 
the  sick  would  on  no  account  be  adtninistered.  The 
day  is  therefore  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  anxie- 
ty. They  assemble  at  the  synagogue  a  little  before 
sunset,  when  the  service  commences  and  is  kept  u]i  in 
solemn  dai:kncss  through  the  nitrlit.  It  consists  of  the 
reading  of  the  law,  together  with  special  [trayers  and 
supplications,  portions  of  which  are  sung  to  their  an 
cient  melodies.  The  following  morning  they  form  a 
procession  and  visit  the  tombs  of  some  of  their  proph 


ets,  where  they  repeat  a  portion  of  the  service,  and  on 
their  return  at  noon  it  is  resumed  in  the  synagogue. 
As  it  draws  to  a  conclusion  the  principal  ceremony 
takes  place — namely,  the  exhibition  of  the  ancient  roll 
of  the  law,  believed  by  them  to  be  written  by  Abishua, 
the  great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Before  the  roll  is  cover- 
•ed  and  replaced,  all  step  forward  with  eagerness  to  kiss 
it,  as  the  opportunity  only  occurs  annually.  The  ser- 
vice is  undertaken  by  the  priest  and  minister  alternate- 
ly, with  the  occasional  help  of  one  of  the  congregation. 
A  little  after  sunset  the  anxious  and  tedious  duties  of 
the  solemn  day  are  over. 

(/".)  Sekuth,  the  Jewish  ri1~p,  Tabernacles.  The)' 
begin  this  festival  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month,  and  keep  it  for  seven  daj'S,  conforming  literally 
to  the  injunctions  in  Lev.  xxiii,  34-36,  40-43.  On  the 
eleventh  day  they  begin  the  erection  of  the  booths, 
which  must  be  finished  by  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth. These  are  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  houses, 
in  the  open  air.  On  each  day  of  this  feast  service  is 
held  in  the  synagogue  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
they  make  in  procession  a  daily  ascent  of  Gerizim,  "in 
honor  of  God."  No  servile  work  is  done,  nor  is  any 
business  transacted  during  these  days,  of  which  the 
eighth  and  last  is  held  the  most  sacred. 

Besides  the  sacred  seasons  already  mentioned,  they 
have  two  others  of  less  important  character.  The  first 
is  Reosh-ashena,  Rosh-haskanah  of  the  Jews,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  is  held,  not  on  the  first  day  of 
Tishri,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  but  on  the  first 
day  of  Nisan,  the  commencement  of  their  ecclesiastical 
year.  The  day  is  not  kept  sacred,  for  they  all  follow 
their  usual  vocations;  they  simply  attend  a  short  ser- 
vice in  the  svnagogue  both  morning  and  evening.  The 
next  is  Punm,  not,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  held  in  the 
month  Adar  to  commemorate  the  national  deliverance 
through  queen  Esther,  but  held  in  the  preceding  month, 
Shebat,  in  commemoration  of  the  mission  of  Moses  to 
deliver  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

4.  Sacred  Places. — The  religious  rites  of  Palestine, 
whether  performed  in  honor  of  the  true  God  or  that  of 
idols,  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountains.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  felt 
it  necessary  to  enjoin  on  the  Israelites  the  duty  of  de- 
stroying all  these  sacred  high  places  on  their  coming 
into  possession  of  the  land  (Deut.  xii,  2-6);  but  so 
deeply  rooted  was  this  form  of  worship  in  the  religious 
feelings  of  Israel,  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  that  it 
proved  a  snare  to  them  for  many  ages.  It  Avas  these 
early  sympathies  that  made  jMount  Gerizim  so  sacred 
to  the  children  of  Ephraim  ever  since  the  conquest, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  have  the  Samaritans  regarded 
it  through  all  ages  even  to  this  day.  Their  great  holy 
place  is  Gerizim.  This  mountain  they  hold  to  be  the 
earth's  centre,  the  house  of  God,  the  highest  moinitain 
on  earth,  the  onlj'  one  not  covered  by  the  flood,  the  site 
of  altars  raised  by  Adam,  Seth,  and  Noah,  the  Momit 
Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  the  Bethel  or  Luz  of  Ja- 
cob's vision,  and  the  place  where  Joshua  erected  first  an 
altar,  next  the  tabernacle,  and  finally  a  temple.  On  its 
slope  the  cave  of  Makkedah  is  also  shown,  though  now 
closed  up.  Just  as  the  Jew  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
turns  his  face  in  prayer  towards  the  Temple  mount  at 
Jerusalem,  so  does  the  Samaritan  to  Gerizim,  his  temple 
mount.  To  him  it  is  "the  house  of  God,"  "the  house 
of  Jehovah,"  "  the  moimtain  of  the  world,"  "  God's  moun- 
tain," "the  Sanctuary,"  "the  mountain  of  the  Divine 
Presence,"  and  other  such  like  titles — all  flowing  from 
their  extravagant  notions  of  its  sacredness.  They 
rarely  write  its  name  without  the  addition  "the  house 
of  God."  It  was  this  same  spirit  that  moved  the  woman 
of  Samaria  to  answer  the  Saviour  with  such  an  air  of 
pride — "Ourfathersworshipped  in  this  mountain"  (John 
iv,  20).     See  (JiiHiziM. 

But  Samaritanism  has  other  holy  places.  These  are 
the  tombs  of  their  early  prophets  and  holy  men — viz. 
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Joseph,  Eleazar,  Ithamar,  Phinehas,  Joshua,  Calel),  the 
seventy  elders,  and  Eldad  and  Medad.  All  these,  ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  are  buried  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sliechem,  and  on  certain  occasions  the  congre- 
gation visit  them,  when  portions  of  the  law  and  prayers 
are  repeated.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
tombs  of  Phinehas  and  Eleazar,  but  even  more  so  with 
that  of  Joseph,  which  they  visit  frequently. 

III.  Local  Literature. — Before  giving  a  summarj'^  of 
tlie  books  of  the  modern  Samaritans,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  trilingual 
people.  Of  these  languages  the  first  is  Hebrew.  'I'lie 
fact  of  its  being  the  language  of  the  Law  of  Moses  makes 
it  to  them,  as  to  the  Jews,  the  leshon  hak-kodesh,  or  holy 
tongue.  All  their  sacred  books  and  their  religious  ser- 
vices are  therefore  in  Hebrew,  although  it  is  to  them, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  dead  language.  The  second  is 
the  Samaritan.  Its  basis  was  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  Shemitic  in  framework;  but  its  superstruct- 
ure contained  many  anomalies,  some  of  which  were 
harsh  and  foreign.  See  Samaritan  Language.  From 
what  now  remains  of  it,  its  general  construction  seems 
very  simple,  and  not  unfrequently  lucid  and  forcible; 
and,  as  pronounced  by  the  Samaritans,  it  is  much  more 
euphonious  than  the  Arabic.  Soon  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Palestine,  it  gradually  lapsed  into  a 
dead  language.  The  only  literature  now  remaining  in 
it  consists  of  the  forms  of  the  Pentateuch  and  a  few 
other  works,  above  noticed.  The  third  tongue  is  the 
Arabic,  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  This  soon 
supplanted  the  Samaritan,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
their  vernacular,  and  most  of  their  works  have  been 
translated  into  Arabic  for  the  sake  of  such  of  their  peo- 
ple as  understand  no  other. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  ancient  Samaritan  literature  was  developed, 
though  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  much 

^     Z  fft'^  :t<(>t^Z  '*j/?r^2/<-  -rm'^n-  •a'*'  ■tft^-i<^"^k  -A-  ^ 

Specimen  of  an  Ancient  Samaritan  Pentateuch.     (From  a  Photograph.) 

This  is  part  of  tlie  sn-called  "  Fire-tried  Manuscript,"  belonging  to  a  poor  widow  in  Jerusa- 
lem named  Mrs.  Ducat.  She  lent  it  to  a  German  savant  named  Dr.  Jacob  Frederick 
Kraus,  and  his  essay  on  the  manuscript  is  kept  with  it.  The  whole  consists  of  217  leaves, 
containing  the  Torah,  or  law,  from  Gen.  i,  29  tn  the  blessing  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy. 
Six  leaves  are  added  in  a  smaller  hand  on  parchment  at  the  beginning,  the  first  being  a!- 
nost  illegible.     The  real  manuscript  only  begins  at  Gen.  xi,H  ;  three  leaves  are  added  at     one   for   the  PaSSOVer;    OllC    for  the  day S   of 

Unleavened  Bread;  one  for  the  fifty  days 
following  Passover;  one  for  Pentecost:  one 
for  the  1st  of  Tisri;  one  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement;  one  for  the  Tabernacles;  one 
for  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  one  for  the 
last  day  of  the  year. 


mental  activity  existed  among  the  people  in  former 
ages.  Of  their  literary'  productions  but  little  remains, 
owing  in  part  to  tlie  destructive  hand  of  time,  but  much 
more  to  the  ravages  they  suffered  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  a^ra,  and  again  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  The  works  now  known  as  extant 
may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  and  we  arrange  the 
lists  according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  including  some 
already  enumerated  under  Samakitan  Litehatl'ke. 

L  Theolo(jical.—\t  is  to  this  class  most  belong,  and 
the  first  on  the  list  is  the  Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses.  See 
Samauitan  Pentateuch. 

Risalal  Achhor  Israel,  a  work  explaining  the  feasts,  their 
object,  and  rnannei-  of  keeping  ihein,  by  Ele.izar,  a  priest 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  tlie  5th  ceuinrv  afier  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  the  tribes.  (Composed  in  Hebiew, 
of  which  ihere  is  an  Arabic  transhiliou.) 

Sharti-h,  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Exodus  by  vari- 
ous authors.  (Written  in  Hebrew,  with  au  Arabic  trans- 
lation.   No  date,  but  ancient.) 

El- Amir,  a  commentary  on  portions  of  the  law  by  Ma- 
raka,  who  flourished  about  tifiy  years  before  Christ.  (He- 
brew, with  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Shartcli,  au  exposition  of  Genesis  from  the  beginning 
to  ch.xxviii;  the  author  not  known,  but  dates  from  tlie 
2d  century  of  our  sera.  (Written  in  Hebrew,  but,  like  the 
former,  has  au  Arabic  translation.) 

El-Kaffi.  This  is  a  work  discussing  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  law,  written  by  Juseph  el-Askari,  A.D.  700. 
(Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Masa'd  Chdafi,  a  work  discussing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  Munaji  Naphes  ed- 
Din,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 
El-Mulhalal  fi  en-Xihahi,  an  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
marriage,  by  Abul-Baiakat,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
(Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Kitab  el-Mirath,  a  work  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
wills  and  testaments.  (Written  by  the  same  author,  iu 
Hebrew,  with  au  Arabic  translation.) 

Sharlch,  a  historical  exposition  of  the  law,  showing 
how  the  ancieuts  observed  it;  written  by  El-Hhabr  Ja- 
cub  in  the  l-2th  century.     (In  Hebiew  only.) 

Hharich,  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  by  Gha- 
zal  ed-Duik,  of  thelSth  century.    (In  Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 
Sharic/i,  a  book  explaining  the  blessings 
and  cursings  of  the  law,  by  Ibrahim  el-Kaisi, 
of  the  10th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

limalat  el-Arshad,  a  book  on  the  days  of  the 
month  upon  which  the  feasts  weie  to  be  held, 
written  by  Ibrahim  il-Ahi,  au  author  of  the 
18th  century.     (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

.S7(f(/  ifli,  an  exiiosition  of  the  whole  book 
of  Genesis,  written  by  Musalem  el-Murjam, 
of  the  last  century.     (Hebrew  aiid  Arabic.) 

Sharich,  an  exposition  of  the  books  of  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers,  by  Ghazal  el-Matari, 
wlio  lived  iu  the  last  century.  (Hebrew  and 
Arabic.) 

tiharlch,  a  work  concerning  the  Eternal,  to- 
gether with  certain  social  points,  princi|)ally 
marriage  and  the  Sabbath,  by  Ghazal  ibu- 
Ramiyahh.  (Hebiew  and  Arabic,  but  with- 
out date.) 

2.  Liiurgicol.  —  This  class  comprises  all 
the  books  relating  to  their  public  and  pri- 
vate services,  such  as  the  feasts  and  fasts, 
circumci.sion,  marriage,  and  burial.  They 
consist  of  passages  from  the  Torah,  inter- 
spersed with  prayers  and  poetic  composi- 
tions, the  reading  of  which  is  principally 
performed  with  a  kind  of  cantillation  ;  hence 
the  term  Tarfil  generally  applied  to  these 
books.  This  class  is  nearly  as  extensive  as 
the  theological,  and  contains  much  interest- 
ing matter  and  many  beautiful  passages,  but 
the  works  have  not  yet  received  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  The  most  important  are 
the  services  for  the  annual  feasts  and  fasts, 
eleven  in  number — namely,  one  for  the  or- 
dinary Sabbaths  throughout  the  year;  one 
for  the  two  Sabbaths  preceding  Passover; 
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eleven  inches  by  nine  inches,  and  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  text  is  divided  into  par- 
agraphs, with  verses,  sentences,  and  words  separated  by  a  single  dot.  W^ords  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  broken  by  the  line,  but,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  line,  the  last  letters  are  farther 
apart,  unless  they  form  the  word  Jehovah,  which  is  read  E/wetn.  The  letters  are  not  so 
small  as  those  of  Abishua's  roll  (the  oldest  at  Nablis),  nor  so  large  as  those  of  the  Inter 
roll.  The  hand  is  steady  and  uniform.  The  Decalogue  is  not  numbered  by  marginal  let- 
ters (in  this  respect  it  resembles  Abishua's  roll),  and  so,  also,  the  paragraphs  are  neither 
numbered  nor  stated  in  either  t^xt.  These  points  seem  to  show  the  Fire-tried  Manuscript 
to  be  ancient  ^Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  52). 
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All  these  liturgies  exist  only  in  Hebrew,  as  it  would  j 
be  unlawful  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  j 
They  are  all  of  ancient  ilate,  but  the  authors  and  coni- 
jjilers  are  unknown.     See  Sajiauitan  Lni  ik;y. 

3.  Historicul.^ln  this  class  there  are  but  few  works ; 
these  are : 

Tarck.  This  is  the  Samaritan  hook  of  Joshua,  as  it  is 
geiieially  called,  and  is  pretty  well  known  to  European 
scbiilars  since  the  time  of  Scaliger,  who,  in  A.D.  1SS4,  re- 
ceived a  coijy  from  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo,  an  edition  <if 
which  was  brought  out  by  Jnynboll  (Leydeu,  184S),  with 
a  Latiu  version  and  valuable  annotations.  It  contains  a 
brief  history  of  themselves  from  the  close  of  the  Penta- 
teuch down  to  moderu  times,  and  comprising  some 
amount  of  valuable  information  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  tictitious  and  exaggeraied. 

Another  historical  work  is  extant,  partly  compiled  trora 
the  above,  by  Abul-Fatah,  an  author  of  the  14th  century, 
but  is  not  he"ld  in  esteem  by  the  Samaritans  themselves. 

El-Tabak,  a  history  of  the  Jews,  principally  relating  the 
judgments  that  had  befallen  them  :  written  by  Abu  Has- 
san es-Suri  in  the  f2th  century.     (Hel)rew  and  Arabic.) 

Kitab  es-Satir,  a  compendium  of  history  from  Adam  to 
Moses.  No  author  is  named;  but  it  is  staled  to  have 
been  written  at  the  command  of  Moses.  (Hebrew  only.) 
Ihlni  Attatvarlk.  This  is  simply  a  chronological  table 
according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  extending  from  the  cre- 
ation of  man  to  the  present  time.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  diflers  in  its  dates 
from  both  the  Jewish  Hebrew  text  and  the  Sept.  version, 
thus  causing  a  dift'erence  in  the  date  of  all  subsequent  his- 
torical events.  Independently  of  this,  there  is  a  further 
differeuce  between  this  table  and  all  other  accepted  data 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera.  F(n- 
example,  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  took 
place,  according  to  common  chronology,  in  A.M.  2553; 
hut,  according  to  the  Samaritan,  it  was  in  '2T94,  making  a 
differeuce  of  241  years.  The  same  chronology  gives  the 
age  of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
sera  as  4438  A.M.,  while  the  accepted  date  is  4004,  thus 
making  a  diflference  of  4.S4  years.  But  from  this  period 
the  table  generally  agrees  with  our  ordinary  chronology. 

4.  Scientijic— Under  this  head  may  be  comprised  the 
following : 

El-Chuhs,  an  astronomical  work  treating  of  the  rules 
reL'ulating  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  the  conjunc- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  was  written,  we  are  told, 
under  the  direction  of  Adam.     (Hebrew.) 

Rlmlat.  This  is  a  sort  of  expositi<m  of  the  former 
Work,  written  by  several  authors,  but  whose  names  and 
times  are  unknown.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  the  following 
works  extant  and  known  in  Europe,  but  not  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Samaritans  themselves — viz.  Ghazal 
and  Zadaka  on  parts  of  the  law;  Abul-Hassan  and  Za- 
daka  el-Israili  on  religion  and  ceremonies;  and  Abu 
Said  and  Abu  Itshak  Ibrahim  on  language  and  gram- 
mar. 

Sam'atUS  (Sa/mroc;  Vulg.  Semedius),  given  in 
the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  ix,.34)  as  the  name  of  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Osora  (i.  e.  Abiah  or  Mochnadebai) 
among  those  Israelites  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
after  the  captivity;  but  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  41,42) 
contains  the  names  Shelemiah,  Shemariah,  and  .Shallura 
in  the  corresponding  place. 

Samavarti,  in  HindCi  mythology,  is  an  appellation 
of  Dhama,  the  god  of  the  uiKlcr-world,  who  judges  the 
dead  and  separates  the  good  from  the  wicked. 

Samba,  in  HindCi  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Vishnu 
in  tha  avatar  of  Krislnia,  born  of  Dshamty,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  king  of  the  bears.  Samba,  guided 
by  the  counsel  of  his  father,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  in- 
fliction of  a  threatening  curse  to  which  he  had  impru- 
dently exposed  himself,  built  a  city,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  introduced  in  it  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  to  which  he  gathered  the  priests  by  conveyinj 
them  on  the  saddle-horse  Garudha,  which  was  sacred  to 
Vishnu. — Vollmcr,  Wurterh.  d.  Mi/f/iol.  s.  v. 

Sambation,  a  river  menlioncd  in  the  Talmud  as 
flowing  during  tlie  first  six  days  of  every  week  and  dry- 
ing up  on  the  Sabbath.  The  rabbins  arc  not  agreed  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  river,  some  i)lacing  it  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia  and  some  in  India. — (iardner, /«jVAs 
oj'the  World,  s.y.     See  .Sauuatical  KiviiR. 


Sam-beid,  or  Saman  Veda,  is  the  Hindi\  title 
of  the  third  section  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.). 

Samber,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is  an  evil  daemon 
and  king  of  giants,  who  brought  under  his  power  the 
beautiful  Keti,  consort  of  the  god  of  love,  and  sought  to 
win  her  for  himself,  but  was  defeated  by  Kamadewa,  the 
son  of  Krislnia. 

Sambhara,  synonymous  with  Samber  (q.v.). 

Sambhava,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  third  of 
the  twenty-eight  Buddhaswho  have  hitherto  appeared 
to  save  the  world.  His  symbol  is  a  horse,  whicli  there- 
fore constantly  appears  with  him  in  the  representations. 

Samblasi,  Fr.vncesco,  an  Italian  missionary  to 
China,  was  born  at  Cosenza  in  1582,  and  died  in  1649. 

Sa'mech  (prop.  Sa'mek,  D ;  fully  r|'?0,  a  prop),  the 
fifteenth  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  (Psa.  cxix,  113). 
See  AcKOSTic. 

Same'ius  (Sn^uToc,  v.  r.  SajitaTof  and  Qoj^iaioc),  a 
corrupt  (ireek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  of  the  name  SiiE- 
maiaii  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  21). 

Samerius,  Henry,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  in  France  in 
1540.  For  some  time  he  was  confessor  to  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  He  died  about  1610.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  Chronologia  Saa'a. 

Sam'gar-ne'bo  {WGh.Samgar'  Nehu',  !123""'i5':0, 
sword  of  Ktbo,  or  perhaps  conqueror  of  Neho ;  Sept. 
YcifiaydS,  V.  r.  Sa/iaywS,  ^a^iayap),  one  of  the  princes 
or  commanders  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  against  Jeru- 
salem at  its  downfall  (Jer.  xxxix,  3).  B.C.  589.  The 
Nebo  (q.v.)  is  the  Chaldsean  Mercury;  about  the  Sam- 
gar,  opinions  are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  that 
from  the  Sanscrit  s««r7Hz-o, '' war,"  might  be  formed 
sdmiara,  "warrior,"  and  that  this  was  the  original  of 
Samgar.  FUrst  suggests  that  neho  should  perhaps  be 
joined  to  the  following  word  Sarsechim  (q.v.),  as  in  the 
Sept.,  since  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  for  this  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  a  name.  See  Nebuchadnp;zzar,  etc.  As 
in  ver.  13  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  called  Nebu-shas- 
BAN,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Nebu-Sarsechim  is  only 
another  name  of  the  same  person,  and  that  Samgar  is 
but  a  name  of  his  ofHce.  It  may  be  compounded  of  the 
Persic  cham,  a  '•  cup,"  and  kar,  a  derivative  particle,  and 
so  be  equivalent  to  cup-bearer,  or  Rabsbakeh  (q.v.). 

Sa'mi  (S«f((,  v.  r.  So/3ti',  Tw/Si'c;  Vulg.  Tobi),a  cor- 
rupt Greek  form  ( 1  Esdr.  v.  28)  of  the  name  Shobai 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  ii,  42). 

Sanii,  a  species  of  hard-wood  which  the  Hindils  em- 
ploy in  kindling  the  sacrificial  fire.  They  believe  that 
it  contains  a  mysterious  internal  heat  which  must  be 
called  forth  by  rubbing,  and  the  fire  for  sacrificial  uses 
is  accordingly  never  jiroduced  by  any  other  method. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  MylhoL  s.  v. 

Samia,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  (1)  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Meander,  who  was  married  to  Ancseus, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Astypalea,  and  king  of  the  Le- 
leges,  to  whom  she  bore  Perilaus,  Entidus,  Samus,  and 
Alitherses — ancestral  heroes  of  the  Samians— and  also 
Parthenope;  (2)  a  surname  ol'  Juno,  derived  from  Sa- 
mos,  where  a  primitive  statue  in  the  Egyptian  style,  the 
work  of  Smilis,  was  erected  in  her  honor. 

Sa'mis  (Saju/c,  v.  r.  Sojueic),  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  34)  of  the  name  Shimei  (q.v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra 
X,  38). 

Samius,  in  (ireek  mythology,  is  an  appellative  of 
Nepfmie,  from  his  temple  on  Samos. 

Sam'lah  (Heb.  Samlah',  Hbisia,  a  gm-ment ;  Sept. 
^aXa^u'i,  ^a/iad,  v.  r.  Sr^/afVr,  ^tf-iXct),  a  king  who 
reigned  in  Edcun  before  the  Israelites  had  a  king  (Gen. 
!  xxxvi,3(;,  37;  1  Cliron.  i,47,48).  B.C.  post  Ifiis.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Iladad  or  Iladar,  and  was  of  Mas- 
rekah,  that  being  probably  the  chief  city  during  his 
reign.     This  mention  of  a  separate  city  as  belonging  to 
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each  (almost  without  exception)  of  the  "kings"  of 
Edoin  suf^gests  that  the  Edomitish  kingdom  consisted 
of  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of 
the  reigning  tribe  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole. 

Sammael,  a  dannon  among  the  modern  Jews,  most 
commonly  styled  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  rabbins 
allege  that  the  removal  from  tlie  present  life  of  those 
who  die  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  assigned  to  Gabriel, 
whom  the\'  call  an  Angel  of  Mercy,  while  those  who 
die  in  other  countries  are  despatched  by  the  hand  of 
>Sammael,  the  prince  of  da?mons.  Several  of  the  rabbins 
confidently  assert  that  the  latter  has  no  power  over  the 
Jews,  and  God  himself  is  represented  as  saying  to  him, 
"  The  world  is  in  thy  power  except  this  peo])le.  I 
have  given  thee  authority  to  root  out  the  idolaters; 
but  over  this  people  I  have  given  thee  no  power." — 
Gardner,  Fiiiths  of  the  i\'orU,s.v, 

Sammans  (Schamans).    See  Shamans, 

Sanimim.     See  Spick. 

Sam'naus  (^afifiovg  v.  r.  Sof/t/toi;),  a  corrupt  Greek 
form  (I  Esdr.  ix,  43)  of  the  name  Shema  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

Samoan  (or  Navigator's)  Islands,  a  group  of 
nine  inhabited  islands,  with  some  islets,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  north  of  the  Friendly  Islands;  population 
in  1869,  35,107.  The  soil,  formed  chiefly  by  the  de- 
composition of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  the  climate 
is  moist.  Among  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Samoan  group  rank,  in  personal  appearance, 
second  only  to  the  Tongese,  They  are  well  formed,  anil 
easy  and  graceful  in  their  movements.  Polygamy  is 
customary,  but  two  wives  seldom  live  in  the  same 
house.  Women  are  considered  the  equals  of  men,  and 
both  sexes  join  in  the  family  labor.  The  ancient  re- 
ligion of  the  islanders  acknowledged  one  great  God,  but 
less  worship  was  paid  to  him  than  to  some  of  their  war- 
gdds.  They  had,  besides,  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a  god 
who  upheld  the  earth,  and  gods  of  hurricanes,  rain,  and 
lightning,  and  also  many  inferior  gods,  who  guarded 
certain  localities.  They  also  worshipped  certain  chiefs, 
to  whose  memory  thej'  erected  carved  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone.  The  first  missionaries  landed  in  Savaii  in 
1830  from  the  Society  Islands,  and,  in  1836,  were  joined 
by  others  from  England.  The  first  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  arrived  in  1846.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
now  nT)minally  Christians.  Tiiere  are  schools  and  a 
church  in  every  village.  The  children  can  generally 
read  in  their  own  language  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  most  of  the  adidt  population  can  read  and  write. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  and  printed,  as  have  hymn- 
books  and  other  works,  at  the  missionary  printing-office. 
In  1869,  the  population  was  divided,  denominationally, 
as  follows:  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  27,021; 
Wesleyans,  5082 ;  Roman  Catholics,  3004.  See  Apple- 
ton,  Neu>  Amer.  Cyclop,  s,  v, ;  Chambers's  Encyclop,  s.  v, 

Samoan  Version.  The  Samoan  belongs  to  the 
Polynesian  or  IMalayan  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Samoa,  or  Navigator's  Islands.  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  that  language  appears  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken, in  the  first  pLice,  bj'  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
assisted  b_v  other  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionarv 
Society,  who,  after  the  death  of  Williams,  continued  and 
completed  it.  In  1842  the  Gospel  of  John  was  pub- 
lished, followed,  in  1845,  by  the  (iospel  of  Luke,  trans- 
Iited  by  Macdonald,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  trans- 
lated by  Heath.  In  1846,  the  entire  New  Test.,  includ- 
ing a  revised  translation  of  the  (iospel  of  JNIattliew,  was 
completed  at  press.  In  1848,  the  missionaries  sent  a 
revised  copy  of  the  New  Test,  to  London,  and  an  edition 
of  15,000  copies  was  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  the  year  1855,  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  completed  and  printed ;  and  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  great  work,  we  will  quote  the 
words  of  the  Report  (1856,  p.  clxiv) : 

"Previinis  to  the  compleiion  of  the  New  Test,  some 


progress  had  been  made  iu  the  translation  of  the  Old  ; 
nnd,  iu  1S4S,  an  edition  4)f  l(l,(K)0  copies  of  the  book  of 
Psalms  was  put  throuirli  the  press,  bound,  and  circulated. 

"In  lS4it,  editions  of  10,000  each  of  the  books  of  Gene- 
sis and  Exodns  were  primed ;  and  iu  1850  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteionoiny  were  also  printed,  in  editions  of 
7000  copies  each.  The" Pentateuch  was  then  bound  iu  one 
volume. 

"  In  1853,  editions  of  5000  each  of  the  books  from  Joshua 
to  2  Samuel  inclusive  were  printed,  and  in  1854  the  re- 
maining historical  books;  and  the  whole  were  bound  up 
in  one  volume,  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  histori- 
cal books. 

"  In  the  same  year,  editions  of  3500  each  of  the  books 
of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations,  and  the  minor  prophets 
were  pnl  through  the  press;  and  in  March  of  the  present 
year  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  in  circulation,  Isaiah  iu  the 
press,  and  Job  ready  for  it.  The  only  remaining  book 
to  be  revised  was  Jeremiah  ;  so  that  before  this  time  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa,  will  have  been  com- 
pleted and  printed.  The  book  of  Job,  with  those  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  Prophets,  will,  besides  the  book  of  Psalms, 
form  the  third  volume  of  the  Old  Test. 

"The  plan  adopted  in  trauslation  has  been  to  assign  to 
individuals  separate  books  or  porticms  for  most  careful 
trauslation.  These  portions  have  been  further  submit- 
ted to  the  criticisms  of  the  other  members  of  our  Mis- 
sion, and  finally  revised  for  the  press  by  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  live,  including  the  translators,  and  then 
|)rinted  in  every  respect  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
committee. 

"  In  the  Old  Test.,  our  translations  have  been  made  from 
the  Hebrew  text  sent  out  to  us  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign- Bible  Society,  and  executed  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  the  Society.  Our  English  Authorized  Version  has  been 
constantly  before  us,  and  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. Constant  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Septua- 
j;iut  and  Vulgate,  and  the  best  use  made  of  the  various 
Polynesian  translations.  With  regard  to  the  lexicogra- 
phy, criticism,  and  renderings  of  the  sacred  text,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  Roseumiiller,  Gesenius, 
Lee,  Ainsworth,  Blayuey,  Henderson,  LoWth,  Dathe,  Pat- 
rick, Good,  etc. 

"These  translations  and  revisiims  have  cost  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Mission  many  years  of  patient  thought  and 
labor;  and  it  is  a  cause  of  {rreat  and  most  devout  thank- 
fulness to  God  that  some  of  us  who  commenced  the  work 
on  the  Samoan  group,  and  have  from  the  beginning  tak- 
en a  part  in  the  translating  of  the  Sacred  Word  into  its 
languajre,  have  lived  to  be  engaged  in  it  to  its  comple- 
tion. To  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  enabled 
us  to  pnt  this  invaluable  boon  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
moan people,  be  all  the  praise." 

Since  that  time  new  revised  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  last  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the 
press  at  London  in  1873,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Turner.     (B.  P.) 

Saniogitian  Version.  The  Samogitian  is  a  di- 
alect of  the  Lithuanian  language,  spoken  in  three  dis- 
tricts of  Lithuania — namely,  Telcha,  Schaul,  and  Rosina. 
The  Samogitians  number  about  112,000  individuals,  and 
are,  with  few  exce|)tions,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion, whence  it  is  also  called  the  ''Catholic  dialect."  In 
1814,  the  New  Test,  had  been  for  the  first  time  trans- 
lated into  this  dialect  by  prince  Gedroitz,  bishop  of 
Samogitia,  who  designed  to  print  one  thousand  cop- 
ies at  Wilna  at  his  own  expense.  In  1816,  a  second 
eilition  left  the  press,  and  in  1831  a  third  one,  printed 
by  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Cazemir  at  Wil- 
na. Of  the  Old  Test,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  this  dialect.  Comp.  Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des 
I  term  in  den  Sprachen  Russlands,  p.  41,  79;  The  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  p.  313.     (B.  P.) 

Samoiede  (or  Samoyed)  Mythology,  the  re- 
ligious system  of  three  Arctic  tribes  which  persist  in 
heathenism,  despite  repeated  efforts  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  Their  supreme  being,  who  is  regarded  aa 
the  creator  and  director  of  the  universe,  is  called  Num. 
Innumerable  subordinate  spirits  or  gods,  called  Ta/ibi, 
are  acknowledged,  who  combine  both  good  and  evil 
qualities  in  their  natures.  The  priests  govern  the  ele- 
ments and  control  the  health  of  human  beings.  They 
perform  ceremonies  in  connection  with  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  Samoieds  build  temples,  but  do  not 
set  up  representations  of  Xmn  in  them,  as  he  is  held  to 
be  invisible.  The  only  images  are  those  of  subordinate 
deities.— Vollmer,  Wor/erb.  d.  }fi/lhol.  s.  v. 

Samokrestschentsi.    See  Samokrisciitciiina. 
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Samokrischtcbiua,  a  sect  of  Russian  dissenters, 
whose  name  signitios  "sell-baptizers,"  and  expresses  the 
peculiarity  by  which  they  are  distinguislied  from  other 
Kaskolniks. 

Samonas,  archbishop  of,  Gaza,  flourished  about 
10,')l).  His  known  work  is  DL^cugsioii  icith  Achmvd  con- 
ceniinf/  the  Ileal  Presence  (if  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in 
the  Sdcriimeiit,  found  in  Bi//l.  Max.  Patr.  xviii,  577 ; 
Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Bill.  Putr.  Gallandi,  xiv,  225. 

Sa'mos  (^Sa/iof,  distiiKjuished),  a  noted  island  in  the 
^Egean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  promontory 
which  terminates  in  Cape  Trogyllium.  This  strait,  in 
the  narrowest  part,  is  not  quite  a  mile  in  width  (Pliny, 
Hist.  jXat.  V,  34;  Strabo,  xiv,  634;  comp.  Leake,  Map 
of  Asia  Minor).  For  its  history,  from  the  time  when 
it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  to  its 
recent  struggles  against  Turkey  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  since,  we  must  refer  to  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.  s.  v.  Samos  is  a  very  lofty  and 
commanding  island;  the  word,  in  fact,  denotes  a  height, 
especially  by  the  sea-shore :  hence,  also,  the  name  of 
Samothracia,  or  ••  the  Thracian  Samos,"  for  another  sim- 
ilar island.  Samos  was  illustrious  at  a  period  of  remote 
anli(|uity,  and  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the  sea,  but 
its  greatness  was  of  no  long  duration.  Tradition  as- 
cribes the  birth  of  Pythagoras  to  this  island,  and  Cre- 
ophiius,  said  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  and  himself 
a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions,  was  also  a  Samian.  The 
period  during  which  Samos  enjoyed  the  greatest  pros- 
perity was  that  occupied  by  the  government  of  Polyc- 
rates,  who  made  liimself  master  of  many  among  the 
surrounding  islands.  The  island  fell  subsequently  un- 
der the  Athenian  dominion,  and  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of  Athens.  The  peo- 
ple of  Samos  were  especially  worshippers  of  Juno  or 
Hera,  and  her  temple,  called  the  Heneon,  was  enriched 
by  some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  known  in  Greece,  par- 
ticularly statues  by  Myron,  Polycletus,  and  Praxiteles. 
The  chief  manufacture  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
was  that  of  pottery,  the  Samian  ware  being  celebrated 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  It  was  made  of  a  fine 
smooth  claj'  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  many  specimens  of 
it  remain  to  adorn  the  cabinets  of  archajologists.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  term  Samian 
ware  was  soon  applied  to  all  of  a  similar  character, 
wherever  fabricated,  just  as  at  the  present  time  all  por- 


celain is  called  by  the  general  name  of  china.  The 
island  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been  famous  for  its 
wines,  but,  in  fact,  the  wine  of  Samos  was  in  ill  repute. 
Strabo  says  expressly  that  the  island  was  ovk  tvoivoc. 
It  now,  however,  ranks  high  for  its  Levantine  wine, 
which  is  largely  exported,  as  are  also  grapes  and  raisins. 
Samos,  which  is  still  called  Samo,  contained,  some  years 
ago,  about  60,000  people,  inhabiting  eighteen  large  vil- 
lages and  about  twenty  small  ones.  Vathi  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  island  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is  not 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  lives  at  Colonna, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  column  (about  fifty 
feet  high  and  six  in  diameter),  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Juno,  of  which  some  insignificant  remains  are 
l3-ing  near.  Various  travellers  (Clarke,  Tournefort,  Po- 
cocke,  Dallawa)',  Ross)  have  described  this  island.  See 
also  Georgirenes,  Description  of  Samos,  etc.  (Lond.  1 678) : 
Panofka,  Ees  /Samio7-iim^(BeTVm,  1822);  and  especially 
GuC'nt\jDesci'ipiio7i  de  Vile  de  Patmos  ei  de  I' He  de  Samos 
(Paris,  1856). 


Coin  of  Samos. 


Samos  is  briefly  referred  to  in  two  places  in  Scripture. 
The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  in  favor  of  the  Jew.*, 
in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabieus  (1  Mace,  xv,  23),  and 
Paul  touched  there  when  going  to  Jerusalem,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx,  15). 
He  had  been  at  Chios,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  Mi- 
letus, having  passed  by  Ephesus  without  touching  there. 
The  topographical  notices  given  incidentally  bj'  Luke 
are  most  exact.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchorage 
of  Trogyllium,  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Samos  and 
the  extremity  of  the  mainland  ridge  of  Mj'cale.  This 
spot  is  famous  both  for  the  great  battle  of  the  old  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  in  B.C.  479,  and  also  for  a  gallant 
action  of  the  modern  (ireeks  against  the  Turks  in  1824. 
Here,  however,  it  is  more  natural  (especiallj-  since  we 
know,  as  above  from  1  Mace,  xv,  23,  that  Jews  "resided 
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here)  to  alliule  to  the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Great  with 
Marcus  Agrippa  in  Samos,  whence  resuUed  many  privi- 
leges to  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  2,  2,  4).  At  that 
time  and  when  Paul  was  there  it  was  politicalh'  a  "  free 
city"  in  the  province  of  Asia  (q.  v.).  See  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  iSt.  Paul,  ii,  18;  Lewin,  .S7.  Paul,  ii,  »7  sq. 
See  Paui-. 

Samosatenes,  or  Samosatenians,  the  follow- 
ers of  Paul  of  Samosata  (q.  v.). 

Samostrigolschtschiiia,  a  sect  of  Kussian  dis- 
senters, whose  name  signilies  "  self-ordainers,"  and  ex- 
presses the  peculiarity  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  Kaskolniks. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Samothra'cia,  or  Samothrace  CSa^ioBpo ktj),  a 
famous  island  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  above  the  Hellespont,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  anciently  called  iktrdana,  Leucaniu,  and 
also  Samos;  and,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Samos 
(q.  v.),  the  name  of  Thrace  was  added,  from  its  vicinity 
to  that  country'.  Hence,  Samos  of  Thraee,  'S.a^oQ 
OpciKijQ,  and  by  contraction  'Sai^o^pciKi],  Samothrace. 
Samothrace  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The 
island  was  celebrated  for  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  and  was  a  sacred  asylum  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  55; 
V,  47;  Ptolemy,  Geoff,  v,  11;  Plin}',  Hist.  Naf.  iv,  23). 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  resort  of  numerous  pil- 
grims, who  regarded  it  as  invested  with  peculiar  sanc- 
tity. It  was  the  seat  of  the  worshijj  and  mysteries  of 
the  Cabiri — mysteries  in  which  persons  of  tlie  highest 
rank  and  consideration  deemed  it  an  especial  honor  to 
be  initiated,  and  which  have  been  a  favorite  subject  for 
investigation  among  modern  students.  Samothrace  is 
mountainous,  and  the  central  peak  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  /Egean,  and  inferior  only  to 
Mount  Athos  on  the  mainland.  Homer  places  upon  it 
the  throne  of  Neptune ;  it  towers  liigh  over  Imbros, 
and  the  plains  of  Troy  are  distinctly  visible  from  its 
summit.  Homer  describes  Jupiter  as  watching  from 
hence  the  progress  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  traditions 
of  Samothrace  extend  to  the  remotest  antiquity ;  they 
refer  to  a  period  wlien  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis, 
and  the  Bosphorus  were  but  a  series  of  inland  lakes,  and 
the  Euxine  was  entirely  shut  away  from  the  /Egean. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr  (Ancient  Ethnoyraphy  and 
Geoyraphy,  i,  182)  that  Samothrace  was  the  centre  of 
the  Pelasgic  religion.  Perseus  took  refuge  here  after 
his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  Pydna.  In  later  times 
Samothrace  had,  according  to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a 
small  free  state,  though  it  was  doubtless  considered  a 
dependency  of  the  province  of  Jlacedonia.  The  island 
is  now  called  Samothraki,  frecpiently  corrupted  into 
Samandrichi  {Iq  to  jxavCpiKi).  It  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
principally  by  fishermen,  and  in  many  parts  is  covered 
with  forests.  It  contains  only  a  single  village.  The 
mountain  is  described  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
183G,  p.246;  comp.Richter,  lFu///«/jr/,  p.  438  sq.;  Smith, 


Diet,  of  Class.  Geoy.  s.  v. ;  Conze,  Reise  avf  d.  Inseln  d. 
Thrukischeu  Meers  (Berl.  185'J). 
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Map  of  the  Island  of  Samothrace. 


Coin  of  Samothrace. 

The  mention  of  this  island  in  the  account  of  Paul's 
first  voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi,  11)  is,  for  two  rea- 
sons, worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent landmark  for  sailors,  and  must  have  been  full  in 
view,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout  that  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Neapolis.  From  the  sh(jre  at  Troas, 
Samothrace  is  seen  towering  over  Imbros  (Homer,  //. 
xiii,  12, 13 ;  Kinglake,  Eothen,  p.  64),  and  it  is  similarly 
a  marked  object  in  the  view  from  the  hills  between  Ne- 
apolis and  Philippi  (Clarke,  Travels,  ch.  xiii).  These 
allusions  tend  to  give  vividness  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant voyages  that  ever  took  place.  Secondly,  this 
voyage  was  made  with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we 
told  that  it  occupied  only  parts  of  two  days,  whereas  on 
a  subsequent  return  voyage  (Acts  xx,  6)  the  time  spent 
jit  sea  was  five;  but  the  technical  word  here  used  (si/^v- 
hponi)(Taf^Liv)  implies  that  they  ran  before  the  wind. 
Now  the  position  of  Samothrace  is  exactly  such  as  to 
correspond  with  these  notices,  and  thus  incidentally 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  a  most  artless  narrative. 
Paul  and  his  companions  anchored  for  the  night  off 
Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and  therefore  probably 
the  usual  anchorage,  was  on  the  north  side,  which  would 
be  suflSciently  sheltered  from  a  south-east  wind.  It 
may  be  added,  as  a  further  practical  consideration  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  such  a  wind  would  be  favorable 
for  overcoming  the  opposing  current,  which  sets  south- 
erly after  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between 
Samothrace  and  the  mainland.  See  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Life  and  Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i,  282  sq. ,  Lewin, 
St.  Paul,  i,  200. 

Samp'sames  {^af^i\pdpt]c  v.r.'Slai-ixl/aKijQ;  Yulg. 
Latiipsaats,  Samsames),  a  name  whicli  occurs  in  the 
list  of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).  The  name 
is  probably  not  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears  to  be 
taken  in  the  A.  V.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm  iden- 
tifies with  Sainsint,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween Sinope  and  Trebizond. 

Sampson,  Ezra,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1749.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  1773,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Plympton,  ]Mass.,  Feb.,  1775. 
He  also  •  ofticiated  as  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  was  settled  at  Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  1796.  While  there  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Rev.  Harry  Crosswell  in 
the  editorship  of  The  Balance,  one  of 
the  first  literary  journals  in  the  United 
States  (1801-4).  He  edited  for  a  year 
(1804-5)  the  Connecticut  Vonrant,  and 
became  judge  of  Columbia  County  in 
1814.  He  died  in  New  V<irk  City, 
Dec.  12, 1823.  He  was  the  author  of 
Beauties  of  the  Bible  (1802)  •.—Sham 
Patriot  Unmasked  (1803):— rAe  His- 
toricul  Dictionai-y  (1804): — The  Brief 
Remarker  on  the  Ways  of  Men  (1817, 
1855).  See  Spragtic.  A  nnals  of  the 
American  J'ulpit,  ii,  122. 

Sampson,  Francis  S.,  D.D., 
an  ciiiiucnt  I'rcsliytcrirm  divine,  was 
born  near  Dover  Jlills,  Goochland  Co., 
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Va.,  ill  Nov.,  1814.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
placeil  in  the  family  of  liis  uncle,  the  Kev.  Tliornton 
Kogers,  of  Albemarle.  Finding  himself  now  in  a  re- 
ligious atmosphere,  he  was  induced  to  seek  earnestly 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Charlottesville, 
Aug.  13,  1831.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
A'irginia  in  1836 ;  subsequently  studied  theology  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Ballantine,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  Irom  tliat 
time  continued  to  perform  other  duties  of  the  Oriental 
department;  was  licensed  by  the  East  Hanover  Presby- 
tery in  Oct.,  1839,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
same  presbytery  in  Oct.,  1841.  In  the  simimer  of  1848 
he  visited  Europe,  spending  his  time  chiefly  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Berlin  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
Oriental  studies,  and  returned  in  August,  1849.  In 
Oct.,  1848,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
and  languages  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1849  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  died  April  9,  1854.  In 
1851  Dr.  Sampson  delivered,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  lecture  on  The  A  ulhority  of  the  Sacred  Canon, 
and  the  Integritu  of  the  Sacred  Text,  which  was  after- 
wards published,  in  connection  with  the  series  of  which 
it  formed  a  part;  and  in  1850  there  was  published,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Dabney,  .4 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  One 
of  Dr.  Sampson's  most  striking  and  valuable  traits  was 
his  methodical  industry.  "That  whatever  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well;  that  each  task  must  be  done  with 
one's  might  in  just  so  much  time  as  is  needed  to  do  it  per- 
lectly,  and  no  more;  that  no  task  is  to  be  left  till  all  is 
perfected  which  can  be  done  to  atlvantage — these  were 
the  rules  of  working  which  he  carried  with  him  from 
the  time  of  his  boyhood  to  the  school,  the  university, 
the  study,  and  the  lecture-room."  He  was  eminently 
conscientious  in  everything.  Family  prayers  were,  in 
his  house,  no  hurried,  unmeaning  form.  The  whole  air 
and  tone  of  the  exercise  showed  deep,  conscientious  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness.  As  an  instructor.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Dabney  says  of  him,  "  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  as  a 
master  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  he  was, 
in  my  view,  unrivalled ;"  and  again,  "  One  of  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  his  success  was  his  indisputable  schol- 
arship. No  man  ever  passed  through  one  of  his  classes 
without  a  profound  and  admiring  conviction  of  this." 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  iv,  795; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Sampson,  Henry,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
born  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and 
Padua.  He  was  ejected  at  the  Reformation,  and  sub- 
sequently became  an  eminent  London  physician.  He 
died  in  1705.  He  published  an  edition  of  Porter  on 
Dioine  Grace,  and  prepared  materials  for  a  history  of 
Nonconformists. 

Sampson,  Richard,  I>L.D.,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
in  15o(j.  He  was  transferred  to  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
1542-43,  and  died  at  Eccleshall,  15.54.  He  is  the  author 
of  Commentary  on  Romans,  etc.  (Lond.  154(5,  Svo)  : — 
liiijii  Sarelli  (4to). 

Sampson,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  born 
(according  to  Stry|)e)  at  Playford,  in  Suffolk,  1517,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  i>y  archbishop 
Crainiier  and  bishop  Ridley;  was  ctiiiplain  in  the  anny 
of  Lord  Russell.  In  1551  lu'  was  [jrcfcrrcil  to  tlie  rei- 
torj-  of  All-hallows,  London,  and,  in  1554.  to  the  deaiuTy 
of  Chichester.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  resided  in 
Slrasburg.  Returning  home  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  because  dis- 
satisfied with  the  nature  of  the  office.  In  Sept.,  15()(), 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  Michael- 
mas term,  1.501,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     So  open  and  zealous  was  he  against  clerical 


habits  that  in  15G4  he  was  deprived  of  his  deanerj-,  and 
for  some  time  imprisoned.  Notwithstanding  his  non- 
conformity, he  was  presented,  in  1508,  with  the  master- 
ship of  Wigston  Hosi)ital  at  Leicester,  and  had,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's.  He  resided  at 
Leicester  until  his  death,  April  9,  1589.  He  married 
bishop  Latimer's  niece,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John 
and  Nathaniel.  Besides  editing  two  Sermons  of  John 
Bradford  (1574,  8vo),  a  translation  into  English  of  a 
Sermon  of  St.  Chri/sostom  (1550,  8vo),  he  published 
several  Letters,  and  a  Brief  Collection  of  the  Church  and 
Ceremonies  thereof  {lbd'2,  16mo). 

Sam'sou  (Heb.  Shimshon',  '|1C?2d,  sunlike,  shin- 
imj ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Saj.tipwv,  and  so  Josephus,  Ant. 
V,  8,  4,  according  to  whom,  however,  the  word  means 
"  strong :"  if  the  root  shemesh  has  the  signification  of 
"awe,"  which  (Jesenius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Sam- 
son would  seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  "awe"  and 
"astonishment"  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's  birth 
[see  Judg.  xiii,  6,  18-20]),  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
champion,  deliverer,  and  judge  of  Israel,  equally  re- 
markable for  his  supernatural  bodily  prowess,  his  mor- 
al infirmities,  and  his  tragical  end  (B.C.  1185-05).  (In 
the  following  account  we  freely  use  the  articles  in  Kit- 
to,  Smith,  and  Winer.) 

1.  History. — Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  was  born,  B.C.  cir.  1200,  of  a  mother 
whose  name  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
circumstances  under  which  his  birth  was  announced  by 
a  heavenly  messenger  gave  distinct  presage  of  an  ex- 
traordinarj'  character,  whose  endowments  were  to  be  of 
a  nature  suited  to  the  providential  exigencies  in  which 
he  was  raised  up.  The  burden  of  the  oracle  to  his 
mother,  who  had  long  been  barren,  was  that  the  child 
with  wliich  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a  son,  who 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  upon  whose  head 
no  razor  was  to  come,  and  who  was  to  prove  a  signal 
deliverer  to  his  people.  She  was  directed,  accordingly, 
to  conform  her  own  regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Naza- 
ritish  law,  and  strictly  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intox- 
icating liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure  food. 
According  to  the  "  prophecy  going  before  upon  him," 
Samson  was  born  in  the  following  year;  and  his  desti- 
nation to  great  acliievements  began  to  evince  itself  at  a 
very  early  age  by  the  illapses  of  superhuman  strength 
which  came,  from  time  to  time,  upon  him. 

As  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Dan — bordering  upon 
the  territory  of  the  Philistines  —  exposed  them  espe- 
cially to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this  people,  it  was 
plainly  the  design  of  Heaven  to  raise  up  a  deliverer  in 
that  region  where  he  was  most  needed.  The  Philis- 
tines, therefore,  became  very  naturally  the  objects  of 
that  retributive  course  of  proceedings  in  which  Satnson 
was  to  be  the  principal  actor,  and  upon  which  he  could 
only  enter  by  seeking  some  occasion  of  exciting  hostil- 
ities that  would  bring  the  two  peoples  into  direct  colli- 
sion. Such  an  occasion  was  afforded  by  his  meeting 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  at  Tim- 
nath,  whom  he  besought  his  parents  to  procure  for  him 
in  marriage,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  she  "]ileased 
him  well"  — Heb.  Nil!  "'rs'n  mTT'^,  «S7ie  is  right  in 
mine  eyes ;  not  heautiful,  engaging,  attractive,  but  right 
relative  to  an  end,  purpose,  or  object  (see  Gousset,  Lexi- 
con, s.  V.  "lO^ ,  and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvii,  4;  1  Kings  ix, 
12;  2  Chron.  xii,  30;  Numb,  xxviii,  27).  That  he  en- 
tertained a  genuine  affection  for  the  woman,  notwith- 
standing the  policy  by  which  he  was  prompted,  we 
may,  doubtless,  admit;  but  that  he  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  this  alliance  subservient  to  the 
great  purpose  of  delivering  his  country  from  oppres- 
sion, and  that  in  this  he  was  acting  under  the  secret 
control  of  Providence,  would  seem  to  be  clear  from  the 
words  immediately  following,  when,  in  reference  to  the 
objection  of  his  parents  to  such  a  union,  it  is  said  that 
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they  "  knew  not  that  it  was  of  the  Lord  that  he  sought 
an  occasion  against  the  Philistines."  It  is  liere  wurthy 
of  note  that  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  •'  aijuiiist.  the  I'hilis- 
tines,"  has  '■^ of  m from  the  Philistines,"  apparently  im- 
plying that  the  occasion  sought  should  be  one  that  orig- 
iaated  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines.  This  occasion 
he  sought  under  the  immediate  i)rompting  of  the  Most 
High,  who  saw  fit,  in  this  indirect  manner,  to  bring- 
about  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  of  retribution 
on  his  enemies.  His  leading  purpose  in  this  seems  to 
have  been  to  bafjie  the  power  of  the  2chole  Philistine  na- 
tion by  the  prowess  of  a  single  iiidividital.  The  cham- 
pion of  Israel,  therefore,  was  not  appointed  so  much  to 
be  the  leader  of  an  army,  like  the  other  judges,  as  to  be 
an  army  in  himself.  In  order,  then,  that  the  contest 
might  be  carried  on  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  entire  opposition  of  the  Philistines  should  be  concen- 
trated, as  far  as  possible,  against  the  person  of  iSamson. 
This  would  array  the  contending  parties  in  preciselj' 
such  an  attitude  as  to  illustrate  most  signally  the  pow- 
er of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  But  how 
could  this  result  be  brought  about  except  by  means  of 
some  private  quarrel  between  Samson  and  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  was  to  contend?  And  who  shall  say 
that  the  scheme  now  projected  was  not  the  very  best 
that  could  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  the  end 
which  God  had  in  view?  To  what  extent  Samson 
himself  foresaw  the  issue  of  this  transaction,  or  how 
far  he  had  a  plan  distinctly  laid,  corresponding  with  the 
results  that  ensued,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  probabil- 
ity, we  think,  is  that  he  had  rather  a  general  strong  im- 
pression, wrought  b}'  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a  definite 
conception  of  the  train  of  events  that  were  to  transpire. 
It  was,  however,  a  conviction  as  to  the  issue  sufficiently 
powerful  to  warrant  both  him  and  his  parents  in  going 
forward  with  the  measure.  They  were  in  some  way 
assured  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  proceeding  which 
(iod  would  overrule  to  tlie  furtherance  of  his  designs  of 
mercy  to  his  people  and  of  judgment  to  their  oppress- 
ors. From  this  point  commences  that  career  of  achieve- 
ments and  prodigies  on  the  part  of  this  Israelitish  Her- 
cules which,  passing  gradually  from  the  wonderful  to 
the  miraculous,  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies 
aud  the  wonder  of  all  ages. 

(1.)  On  his  first  visit  to  his  future  bride,  he  slew  a 
lion  without  weapons;  and  on  his  second  visit,  to  es- 
pouse her,  he  found  the  skeleton,  denuded  of  the  flesh 
by  the  birds  and  jackals,  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
(.ludg.  xiv,  1-8 ).  The  strange  incident  of  a  Nazarite 
eating  honey  out  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  lion  has  been 
examined  by  Theodoret  {Quest,  in  Jud.  22).  We  must 
not  attribute  too  scrupulous  views  to  the  times  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Jose- 
phus  {A  nt.  V,  8,  6)  says  nothing  of  the  eating  of  this 
honey  by  Samson  and  his  parents. 

(2.)  At  his  wedding-feast,  the  attendance  of  a  large 
company  of  paranymphs,  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
convened  ostensibh'  for  the  jnirpose  of  honoring  his 
nuptials,  but  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidious  watch  upon 
his  movements,  furnished  the  occasion  of  a  common 
Oriental  device  for  enlivening  entertainments  of  this 
nature.  He  propounded  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which 
referred  to  his  obtaining  a  quantity  of  honey  from  the 
carcass  of  a  slain  lion;  and  the  clandestine  manner  in 
which  his  guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  the  enig- 
ma cost  thirty  Philistines  their  lives  (Judg.  xiv,  10-20). 

(3.)  The  next  instance  of  his  vindictive  cunning  was 
prompted  bj'  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  who,  upon  a  frivolous 
pretext,  had  given  away  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
another  man,  and  was  executed  l)y  securing  a  multitude 
of  foxes,  or  rather  jackals  (D"'33."l'^,  shualim),  and,  bj' 
tying  firebrands  to  their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the  corn- 
fields of  his  enemies.  (See  the  Latin  monographs  on 
this  subject  liy  Hilliger  [Viteb.  1<)74],  Gasser  [Hallc, 
1751],  and  Vriemoet  [Franc.  17o8j.)     The  indignation 


of  the  Philistinos,  on  discovering  the  author  of  the  out- 
rage, vented  itself  uixin  the  family  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  been  the  remote  occasion  of  it,  in  the  burning 
of  their  house,  in  which  both  father  and  daughter  per- 
ished. This  was  a  fresh  provocation,  for  which  Samson 
threatened  to  be  revenged;  and,  thereupon  falling  upon 
them  without  ceremony,  he  smote  them,  as  it  is  said, 
"  hip  and  thigh,  with  a  great  slaughter"  (Judg.  xv,  1- 
8).  The  original,  strictly  rendered,  runs,  "he  smote 
them  leg  upon  thigh"  —  apparently  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, and  implying,  according  to  Gesenius,  that  he 
cut  them  to  pieces  so  that  their  limbs — their  legs  and 
thighs — were  scattered  and  heaped  promiscuously  to- 
gether; equivalent  to  saying  that  he  smote  and  de- 
stroyed them  wholly,  entirely.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Calmet,  recognises  in  these  words  an  allusion  to 
some  kind  of  ivrestling  combat,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
slaughter  on  this  occasion  may  have  commenced. 

(4.)  Having  subsequently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  consenting 
to  a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countrymen,  by  which  he  agreed  to  surrender  himself 
in  bonds,  provided  they  would  not  themselves  fall  upon 
him  and  kill  him.  He  probably  gave  in  to  this  meas- 
ure from  a  strong  inward  assurance  that  the  issue  of  it 
would  be  to  afford  him  a  new  occasion  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  his  foes.  Being  brought,  in  this  apparent- 
ly helpless  condition,  to  a  place  called,  from  the  event, 
Lehi,  a  jaw,  his  preternatural  potency  suddenly  put  it- 
self forth  ;  and,  snapping  the  cords  asunder,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  he  dealt  so  effectually 
about  him  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the  spot. 
That  this  was  altogether  the  work,  not  of  man,  but  of 
God,  was  soon  demonstrated.  Wearied  with  his  exer- 
tions, the  illustrious  Uanite  became  faint  from  thirst; 
and,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  place,  he  prayed  that 
a  fountain  might  be  opened.  His  prayer  was  heard: 
God  caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock  hard 
by;  and  Samson,  in  gratitude,  gave  it  the  name  of  Aw- 
hakker,  a  word  that  signifies  '•  the  well  of  him  that 
prayed,"  and  which  contimied  to  be  the  designation  of 
the  fountain  ever  after.  The  place  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  then  so  effectually 
wielded  the  jawbone  ("^nb,  Lehi)  (Judg.  xv,  15  sq.;  see 
Bauer,  IJeh.  Myth,  ii,  05 ;  A  usfuhrl.  Erkldr.  des  W.  ii,  57  ; 
comp.  .Judg.  iii,  31 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  18).  The  spring- 
ing-up  of  a  fountain  in  the  jawbone  (ver.  19)  has  given 
great  trouble  to  the  interjireters;  and  some  would  re- 
move the  passage  from  the  text,  or  give  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning.  The  most  common  is  to  render  lechi, 
"^nb,  not  jawbone,  but  Lehi,  the  name  of  a  place  in  which 
the  fountain  sprang  up;  and  maktvsh,  UPD'^,  not  the 
socket  of  the  tooth,  but  the  rift  of  the  rock  from  which 
the  water  came.  So  the  Targum,  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
v,  8, 9  ;  comp.  Clericus  in  loc. ;  Ortlob,  De  Fonte  iSimsonis 
prope  Maxillam  [Leips.  1703]  ;  Deyling,  Observat.  Sucr, 
i,  113  sq. ;  Busing,  in  the  Biblioth.  IJagana,  ii,  505  sq. ; 
Herder,  Geist  der  tbr.  Poesie,  ii,  235,  255 ;  Bosenmuller, 
Schol.  in  loc).  It  would  seem  that  L^ehi  refers  back  to 
ver.  15,  and  the  rendering  of  maktesh  is  assumed.  It 
woidd  be  easier,  with  Studer,  to  take  Lehi  for  the  name 
of  a  wall  of  rock,  an  opening  in  which  was  called  7nak- 
tesh,  tooth-cavity.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
maktesh  alone  could  have  this  meaning.  (See  in  gen- 
eral Gesenius,  Thesaur.  ii,  752.)  Heine  {Dissertat.  /Sacr, 
p.  241  sq.)  opposes  another  exegetical  attempt  on  this 
passage,  and  clings  to  the  entire  miracle.  Comp.  Bo- 
chart,  llieroz.  i,  171  sq.).     See  Liiiii. 

(5.)  The  Philistines  were  from  this  time  held  in  such 
contempt  by  their  victor  that  he  went  openly  into  the 
city  of  Gaza,  where  he  seems  to  liave  suffered  himself 
weakly  to  be  drawn  into  the  company  of  a  woman  of 
loose  character,  the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  ex- 
posed him  to  the  most  imminent  peril  (Judg.  xvi,  1-3), 
His  presence  being  soon  noised  abroad,  an  alten)pt  was 
made  during  the  night  forcibly  to  detain  him  by  clos- 
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ing  the  gates  of- the  city,  and  making  them  fast;  but 
Samsiin,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midniglit,  and,  breaking 
away  bolts,  bars,  and  hinges,  departed,  carrying  the  gates 
upon  his  shoulders  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill  that 
looks  toicanls  Hebron  ("T'Dn  "^33  P";  Sept.  im  rrpo- 
fftoTTOv  Toi'  Xfi3pu)v,facinff  Uebroii).  The  common  ren- 
dering, "  before  Hebron,"  is  less  appropriate,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  is  at  least  twenty  miles. 
The  hill  lay,  doubtless,  somewhere  between  the  cities, 
and  in  full  view  of  both.     See  Gaza. 

(().)  After  this  his  enemies  strove  to  entrap  him  by 
guile  rather  than  by  violence,  and  they  were  too  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of 
Sorek,  named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  by  his 
passion  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could  equal 
ills  mental  weakness.  (But  see  Oeder,  Ik  Simsone  Cas- 
io [Onold.  1718].)  The  princes  of  the  Philistines,  aware 
of  Samson's  infirmity,  determined  by  means  of  it  to  get 
possession,  if  possible,  of  his  person.  For  this  purpose 
they  propose  a  tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  en- 
ters at  once  into  the  treacherous  compact.  She  em- 
ploys all  her  art  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for  some 
time  amused  her  with  fictions,  he  at  last,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  his 
hair,  which,  if  it  were  shaved,  would  leave  him  a  mere 
common  man.  Not  that  his  strength  really  \ny  in  his 
hair;  for  this,  in  fact,  had  no  natural  influence  upon  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  His  strength  arose  from  his  re- 
lation to  God  as  a  Nazarite ;  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  mark,  or  sign,  of  his  Nazariteship, 
and  a  pledije,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  continuance  of 
his  miraculous  physical  powers.  If  he  lost  this  sign, 
the  badge  of  his  consecration,  he  broke  his  vow,  and 
consequently  forfeited  the  thing  signified.  God  aban- 
doned him;  and  he  was  thenceforward  no  more,  in  this 
respect,  than  an  ordinary  man.  His  treacherous  para- 
mour seized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  decla- 
ration to  the  test.  She  shaved  his  head  while  he  lay 
sleeping  in  her  lap ;  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  was 
instantly  arrested  by  his  enemies  lying  in  wait.  Be- 
reft of  his  grand  endowment,  and  forsaken  of  God,  the 
champion  of  Israel  could  now  well  adopt  the  words  of 
Solomon :  "  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  are  bands; 
whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escajje  from  her;  but  the  sin- 
ner shall  be  taken  by  her."  Having  so  long  presumpt- 
uoush'  played  with  his  ruin,  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  punishment  for  his  former  guilty  indulgence. 
He  is  made  to  reap  as  he  had  sown,  and  is  consigned  to 
the  hands  of  his  relentless  foes.  His  punishment  was 
indeed  severe,  though  he  amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as 
redeemed,  in  a  measure,  his  own  honor,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  death.  The  Philistines,  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a  prison, 
and  made  him  grind  at  the  mill  like  a  slave  (Judg.  xvi, 
4-21 ).  As  this  was  an  employment  which,  in  the  East, 
usually  devolves  on  women,  to  assign  it  to  such  a  man 
as  Samson  was  virtually  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  and  shame.  To  grind  corn  for 
others  was,  even  for  a  woman,  a  proverbial  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  menial  and  oppressed  condition. 
How  much  more  for  the  hero  of  Israel,  who  seems  to 
have  been  made  grinder-general  for  the  prison-house! 
(See  Lehmann,  De  tSlwxone  Jlfolitore  (Yiteb.  1711].) 

(7.)  In  [)rocess  of  time,  while  remaining  in  this  con- 
finement, his  iiair  recovered  its  growth,  and  with  it  such 
a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have  wrought  in  his 
heart  as  virtually  reinvested  him  with  the  character 
and  the  powers  lie  had  so  culpably  lost.  Of  this  fact 
his  enemies  were  not  aware.  Still  exulting  in  their 
possession  of  the  great  scourge  of  their  nation,  they 
kept  him,  like  a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult. 
On  one  of  tliese  occasions,  when  an  immense  multitude, 
including  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  Philisiiues, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitlieatre  to  celebrate  a 


feast  in  honor  of  their  god  Dagon,  who  had  delivered 
their  adversary  into  their  hands,  Samson  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  out  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  to  his 
enemies,  a  butt  for  their  scoffs,  insults,  mockeries,  and 
merriment.  Secretly  determined  to  use  his  recovered 
strength  to  tremendous  effect,  he  persuaded  the  boy 
who  guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the  roof  of 
the  building  rested  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
343).  Here,  after  pausing  for  a  short  time  while  he 
prefers  a  brief  prayer  to  Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy 
pillars,  and,  bowing  with  resistless  force,  the  whole  build- 
ing rocks  and  totters,  and  the  roof,  encimibered  with 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  rushes  down,  and  the  whole 
assembly,  including  Samson  himself,  are  crushed  to 
pieces  in  the  ruin  (Judg.  xvi,  22  sq.). 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable personages  of  all  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name  by  an  apostolic 
pen  (Heb.  xi,  32)  in  the  list  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
"who  had  by  faith  obtained  an  excellent  repute,"  war- 
rants us,  undoubtedly,  in  a  favorable  estimate  of  his 
character  on  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
fidelity  of  the  inspired  narrative  has  perpetuated  the 
record  of  infirmities  which  must  forever  mar  the  lustre 
of  his  noble  deeds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lapses 
with  which  he  was  chargeable  arose,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  very  peculiarities  of  that  pViysical  temperament  to 
which  his  prodigies  of  strength  were  owing  ;  but  while 
this  consideration  may  palliate,  it  cannot  excuse  the 
moral  delinquencies  into  which  he  was  betra\'ed,  and 
of  which  a  just  Providence  exacted  so  tremendous  a 
penalty  in  the  circumstances  of  his  degradation  and 
death.  (See  Weissenborn,  l)e  Morte  Simsonis  [Jena, 
171)5];  Maichcl,  Simson  ab  Crimiiie  Vindicat.  [Tubing. 
1739].) 

His  relatives,  we  are  told  (Judg.  xvi,  31),  went  and 
recovered  his  body,  and  interred  it  in  the  burying-place 
of  liis  father  Manoah.  The  consternation  ])roduced  at 
Gaza  by  the  catastrophe  connected  with  his  death,  we 
can  easih'  conceive,  would  render  this  easier  of  accom- 
plishment.    See  Philistine. 

2.  Representative  Relations. — Some  of  these  have  been 
in  part  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  but 
Samson  was  so  striking  a  character  that  they  need  to 
be  more  specifically  dwelt  upon. 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks  upon 
the  dominant  Philistines,  bj'  which  their  hold  upon  Is- 
rael was  weakened,  and  the  w^ay  prepared  for  the  future 
emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from  their  j'oke.  It  is 
evident  from  Judg.  xiii,  1,  5;  xv,  9-11,  20,  and  the 
whole  history,  tliat  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and 
Dan,  which  are  the  onh-  tribes  mentioned,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samson's 
juilgeship;  so  that,  of  course,  Samson's  twenty  years  of 
office  would  be  included  in  the  entire  period  of  the 
Philistine  dominion,  which  Usher  and  some  others  have 
hastily  concluded  was  limited  to  the  forty  years  of  Eli's 
administration.  From  the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's 
mother  (Judg.  xiii,  5)  it  appears  further  that  the  Isra- 
elites were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his 
birth  ;  and,  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  has  erroneously 
been  supposed  that  his  judgeship  must  about  have  co- 
incided with  the  last  twenty  years  of  Philistine  domin- 
ion. But  when  we  turn  to  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
and  especially  to  vii,  1-14.  we  find  that  the  Philistine 
dominion  continue<i  till  the  judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence 
it  appears  that  Samson  and  Samuel  were  separated  by 
the  whole  interval  of  Eli's  judgeship  and  of  Samuel's 
minority.  See  CiiKONOi,o(iV.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral points  in  the  respective  narratives  of  the  times  of 
Samson  and  Samuel  which  indicate  great  similarity  of 
circumstances.     First,  there  is  the  general  prominence 
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of  the  Pliilistines  in  their  relation  to  Israel.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  both  Samson  and 
Samuel  being  Nazarites  (Judg.  xiii,  5;  xvi,  17;  comp. 
1  Sam.  i,  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of  the 
young  Danite  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah  the 
consecration  of  her  son  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  if  for  some  reason  the  Nazaritish  vow  was  at  that 
time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Nazarites  occurs 
in  the  Scripture  history  till  Amos  ii,  11,  12;  and  even 
there  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Samuel  and  Samson. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  similar  notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon 
in  .Judg.  xvi,  23  and  1  Sam.  v,  2.  Fourthly,  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  way  in 
Judg.  xvi,  8,  18,  27,  and  in  I  Sam.  vii,  7.  The  effect  of 
Samson's  prowess  must  have  been  more  of  a  preparato- 
ry kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  peo])le,  and 
shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  Philistines,  than 
in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance.  There 
is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of  Israel  during 
Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single  fact  of  the  men 
of  the  border  tribeofJudah,  three  thousand  in  numlier, 
fetching  him  from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv,  9-13).  The  whole  narrative 
is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following  storj'  concern- 
ing Micah  (Judg,  xvii,  xviii)  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Still  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  contemporary  judges  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.     See  .Judge. 

(2.)  As  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Numb,  vi  in  full  practice.  The  eminence  of  such  Naz- 
arites as  Samson  and  Samuel  would  tend  to  give  that 
dignity  to  the  profession  which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam. 
iv,  7,  8.     See  N.\zaritk. 

(3.)  As  an  inspired  person,  Samson  is  one  of  those 
who  are  distinctly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed 
with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Those  specimens  of  extraordinary  prowess,  of  which 
even  the  slaj'ing  of  the  lion  at  Timnath  without  weap- 
ons was  one,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  that  special 
influence  of  the  Most  High  which  is  referred  to  in  Judg. 
xiii,  25 — "And  the  Sjiirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol."  The  import  of  the  original  word  (□"E^)  for 
moved  is  peculiar.  As  D?Q,  the  radical  form,  signifies 
an  anril,  the  metaphor  is  probably  drawn  from  the  re- 
jjeated  and  somewhat  riulent  strokes  of  a  workman  with 
his  hammer.  It  implies,  therefore,  a  peculiar  urgency, 
an  impelliiif)  influence,  which  he  could  not  ^vell  resist  in 
himself,  nor  others  in  him.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
this  attribute,  in  its  utmost  degree,  constantly  dwelt  in 
him.  So,  in  later  exploits,  it  is  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were 
upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  burned  with  fire;"  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down 
to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them."  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  his  locks  were  cut,  and  his  strength 
was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said  "  He  wist  not  that  the 
Lord  was  departed  from  him"  (Judg.  xiii,  25;  xiv,  6, 
19;  XV,  1-1;  xvi,  20).  The  phrase  "the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him"  is  common  to  him  with  Othniel 
and  Gideon  (Judg.  iii,  10 ;  vi,  34) ;  but  the  connection 
of  supernatural  power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Naza- 
ritish vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking  his 
bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  tlie  city  upon  his 
back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  which  sujjported 
the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  jieculiar  to  Samson.  In- 
deed, his  whole  character  and  history  have  no  exact 
parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how 
forcibly  the  Israelites  would  be  taught  by  such  an  ex- 
ample that  their  national  strength  lay  in  their  complete 
separation  from  idolatry  and  consecration  to  the  true 
God;  and  that  he  could  give  them  power  to  subdue 
their  mightiest  enemies,  if  onl}'  they  were  true  to  his 
service  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii,  10).  (See  the  Eclectic  Review, 
Nov.  1861.) 


(4.)  As  to  Mythological  Coincidences. — The  narrative 
of  Samson's  deeds  has  often  been  compared  with  the 
mythical  story  of  the  Greek  Hercules.  (See  especially 
Vogel,  in  the  Hull,  /uici/clop.  ii,  §  vi,  8  sq. ;  Riskoff,  Die 
Simsonsage  u.d.  llerakles-Mythus  [  Leips.  1801].)  Thus, 
his  combat  with  the  lion  is  compared  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Nemean  lion  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  11 ;  Apollod.  ii,  5,  1), 
and  another  fearful  lion  on  Mt.  Cithreron  (Apollod.  ii,  4, 
9);  his  capture  of  the  jackals  with  the  capture  of  the 
stag  of  Diana  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  13;  Apollod.  ii,  5,  3),  and 
of  the  Cretan  bull  (Apollod.  ii,  5,  7  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  13) ; 
his  slaughter  of  his  paranymphs'  friends  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  king  of  the  MinyaB,  Erginus,  and  his  host, 
by  Hercules,  in  a  narrow  pass  (Apollod.  ii,  4,  11 ;  men- 
tioned, too,  by  Herod,  ii,  45) ;  his  carrying-off  the  gates 
of  Gaza  with  the  carrying-away  of  the  Cretan  bull  (Diod. 
Sic.  iv,  13) ;  but,  above  all,  the  destruction  of  Samson  by 
his  beloved  Delilah  has  been  compared  with  the  over- 
coming of  Hercules  through  Omphale  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  81 ; 
Apollod.  ii,  6,  3;  comp.  Senec.  Ilippol.  p.  318  sq.) ;  in 
fine,  Samson's  wonderful  birth  (Judg.  xiii)  with  that  of 
Hercules  (see  Bauer,  llebr.  Myth,  ii,  86  sq.).  'I'hose, 
however,  have  far  less  ground  who  identify  Samson 
with  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  the  sun-god.  Basing  the 
view  on  the  etymology  of  the  name  (see  Vatke,  Bill. 
TlieoL  I,  368  sq.),  they  labor,  viewing  the  whole  story 
of  Samson  as  a  myth,  to  explain  the  details  by  the 
course  and  operation  of  the  sun  (Borkhausen,  in  the 
Coburg.  Annal.  d.  Theol.  1833,  iii,  2,  3;  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  Philem.  vii,  752).  There  are  many  other 
striking  parallels  in  the  Greek  mythology — e.  g.  in  the 
Croton  Milo  and  other  strong  men  (Pliny,  vii,  19) ;  in  the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  especially  the  destruction  of  the  wild 
boar  at  Crommyon  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  59),  and  the  carrA'ing- 
away  of  a  living  bull  to  Athens  (Bauer,  /.  c.  p.  91  sqi);  of 
king  Nisus  in  Megara,  who  lost  his  kingdom  at  the 
same  time  with  his  hair  (Ovid,  ]\Iet.  viii,  8  sq.,  84  sq. ; 
Virgil,  Cir.  120  sq.;  Hygar.  Fab.  198);  of  the  fountain 
-Aganippe,  which  sprang  from  the  footstep  of  Pegasus, 
etc.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  histori- 
cal existence  of  Samson ;  and  his  character  and  deeds 
accord  well  with  the  state  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  Yet  the  opinion  is  widely  held 
that  the  traditions  out  of  which  the  book  of  Judges  is 
compiled  have  exaggerated  his  exploits  (Bauer,  flebr. 
Mijth.  ii,  69  sq. ;  Hebr.  Gesch.  ii,  88  sq.).  Hence  some 
have  undertaken  to  explain  the  account  from  natural 
causes  and  commonplace  events  most  fruitlessly  (Ila- 
renberg,  in  the  Brem.  u.  Verd.  Biblioth.  ii,302  sq.";  Bern, 
in  Semler's  Hall.  Samml.  i,  iv,  1  sq. ;  Hezel,  Schrift- 
forsch.  i,  653  sq. ;  Justi,  in  Eichhorn's  Repert.  vii,  78  sq. ; 
also  in  his  Verm.  Abhandl.  i,  146  sq. ;  Diederich,  Zur 
Gesch.  Sims.  [Giitt.  1778];  Herder,  Geist.  d.  ebr.  Poes. 
ii,  235  sq.,  252  sq.).  Yet  more  trifling  is  the  hj'pothe- 
sis  of  Kaiser  (Commentar.  in  Priora  Genes.  Co]),  p.  188 
sq.)  that  Samson  was  striving  to  mimic  and  mock  the 
Philistine  Hercules.  Once  more  :  "  Hercules  once  w^ut 
to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inhabitants  took  him,  and,  put- 
ting a  chaplet  on  his  head,  led  him  out  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, intending  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice  to  Jupiter. 
For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly;  but  when  they  led 
him  up  to  the  altar  and  began  the  ceremonies,  he -put 
forth  his  strength  and  slew  them  all"  (Rawlinson,  lie- 
rod,  ii,  45). 

The  passage  from  Lycophron,  with  the  scholion, 
quoted  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  pars  ii,  lib.  v,  cap.  xii),  where 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in  the  belly 
of  tlie  sea-monster,  and  to  have  come  out  with  the  loss 
of  all  his  hair,  is  also  curious,  and  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  stories  of  Samson  and  .Fonah.  To  this 
may  be  added  tlie  connection  between  Sanisiin,  consid- 
ered as  derived  from  Shemesh,  "tlic  sini,"  and  the  des- 
ignation of  Moui,  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  as  "  Son  of  the 
Sun,"  worshi|iped  also  under  tlie  name  <SV?«,  which  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  compares  with  Samson.  Tlie  Tyrian  Her- 
cules (whose  temple  at  Tyre  is  described  by  Hemd.  ii, 
44),  he  also  tells  us,  "  was  originally  the  sun,  and  the 
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same  as  Baal"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  44,  note  7).     Tlie 
ciiiinectiou  between  the  Plioeiiiciaii  Baal  (called  Baal 
Sliemen,  Baal  Shemesh,  and  Baal  Ilamman)  and  Her- 
cules is  well  known.    Gesenius  (Tkesain:  s.  v.  5"3)  tells 
us  that  in  certain  Phoenician  inscriptions,  which  are  ac- 
ciirapauied   by  a  Greek  translation,  Bddl  is  rendered 
Ue>-akks,  and  that  "  the  Tyrian  Hercides"  is  the  con- 
stant Greek  designation  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.     He  also 
gives  man\'  Carthaginian  inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamraan, 
which  he  renders  Baal  Solaris;  and  iilso  a  scidpture  in 
which  Baal  Hamnian's  head  is  surrounded  with  rays, 
and  which  has  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  monument  (Moii.  P/ioen.  i,  111;  ii,  tab.  21).     An- 
other evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Plueuician  Baal 
and  Hercules  may  be  found  in  Buuli,  near  Baia?,  a  place 
sacred  to  Hercules  ("locus  Herculis,"  Serv.),  but  evi- 
dently so  called  from  Baal.     Thirlwall  {Hist,  of  Gi'eece) 
ascribes  to  the  numerous  temples  built  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  honor  of  Baal  in  their  different  settlements  the 
Greek  fables  of  tlie  labors  anil  journeys  of  Hercules. 
Bochart  thinks  the  custom  described  by  Ovid  (Fast. 
liv)  of  tying  a  lighted  torch  between  two  foxes  in  the 
circus,  in  memory  of  the  damage  once  done  to  the  har- 
vest by  a  fox  with  burning  hay  and  straw  tied  to  it, 
was  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  is  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  {IHeroz.  pars  i,  lib.  iii, 
cap.  xiii).      From  all  this,  however,  arises  little  prob- 
ability that  the  Greek  and  Latin  conception  of  Hercu- 
les in  regard  to  his  strength  was  derived  from  Phoeni- 
cian stories  and  reminiscences  of  the  great  Hebrew  hero 
Samson.     Some  learned  men  connect  the  name  Hercu- 
IfS  with  Samson  etymologically  (see  Wilkinson's  note 
in  Kawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  43  ;  Patrick,  On  Judy,  xvi,  30  ; 
Cornel,  a  Lapide,  etc.) ;  but  none  of  these  etymologies 
are  very  convincing.     Nevertheless,  the  following  de- 
scription of  Hercules,  given  by  C.  O.  Midler  (Dorians, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  xii),  might  almost  have  been  written  for  Sam- 
son: "The  highest  degree  of  human  suffering  and  cour- 
age is  attributed  to  Hercules :  his  character  is  as  noble 
as  could  be  conceived  in  those  rude  and  early  times;  but 
lie  is  by  no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  bletn- 
islies  of  human  nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequent- 
ly sul)ject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the  no- 
ble indignation  and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero  degener- 
ate into  frenzy.     Every  crime,  however,  is  atoned  for 
by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing  breaks  his  invinci- 
ble courage  until,  purified  from  earthly  corruption,  he 
ascends   Mount  Olympus."     Again:  "Hercules  was  a 
jovial  guest,  and  not  backward  in  enjoying  himself.  .  .  . 
It  was  Hercules,  above  all  other  heroes,  whom  mythol- 
ogy placed  in  ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buffoonery  of  others.     The  Cercopes  are 
represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying  the 
hero.     In  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented  as 
satyrs  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver,  bow,  and  club. 
Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults,  binds  two  of  them  to 
a  pole,  and  marches  off  with  his  prize.  ...  It  also  seems 
that  mirth  and  buffoonery  were  often  combined  with 
the  festivals  of  Hercules:  thus  at  xVthens  there  was  a 
society  of  sixty  men,  who,  on  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
mean   Hercules,  attacked  and  amused  themselves  and 
others  with  sallies  of  wit."     The  commentary  of  Adam 
Clarke  presents  us  with  the  results  of  Do  Lavour,  an 
ingenious  French  writer,  on  this  subject,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  coincidences  are  extremely  strik- 
ing, and  such  as  would,  perhai)s,  afford  to  most  minds, 
an  additional  jiroof  of  how  much  tlie  aiunent  mytholo- 
gies were  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive.    Phcenician  traders,  it  is  imagined,  might  easily 
have  carried  stories  concerning  the  Helirew  hero  to  the 
different  countries  where  they  traded,  especially  (ireece 
and  Italy;  and  such  stories  would  have  been  moulded 
according   to  the   taste  or  imagination  of  those  who 
heard  them. 

Whatever  is  thought,  liowcvcr,  of  such  coincidences, 
it  is  certain  that  the  historv  of  Samson  is  a  historical. 


and  not  an  allegorical,  narrative.  It  has  also  a  distinct- 
ly su|)ernatural  element  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must  have  been  written 
several  centuries  alter  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv,  19,  20; 
xviii,  I,o0;  xix,  1),  though  probabh'  taken  from  tlie 
annals  of  the  tribe  of  Uan.  Josephus  has  given  it  pret- 
ty fully,  but  with  alterations  and  embellishments  of  his 
own,  after  his  manner.  The  older  writers  on  Samson 
contribute  nothing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  history 
(e.  g.  Marck,  in  his  Dissert.  Philol.  Exeget.  p.  173  sq.). 
The  effort  to  rid  the  story  of  its  miraculous  air  appears 
already  in  Stackhouse  (Bibl.  Hist,  iii,  776  sq.).  The 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragments  (according  to  the  specimens  in 
Bayle  and  others)  would  simply  degrade  Samson;  and 
Niemeyer  {(Jhardk.  iii,  524  sq.)  accomplishes  nothing 
beyond  showing  that  this  wilful  and  rough  hero  of  the 
olden  time,  judged  by  the  moral  law,  is  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  Christ  (see  Hauke,  De  Simsone  Typo 
Chrixti  [Alt.  1740 ] ).  Samson  was  earnest  and  patriotic ; 
to  him  his  Nazaritish  consecration  was  not  a  mere  relig- 
ious veil,  but  a  living  impulse,  and  no  one  can  projicrly 
deny  him  the  dignity  of  a  shophef,  or  judge  (Bertheau, 
Btich  der  Richter,  p.  14,  Einkit.),  unless  he  understands 
the  word  in  a  narrow  and  too  modern  sense.  The  moral 
significance  of  Samson's  life  has  been  first  set  forth  by 
Ewald  {Gesch.  Isr.  ii,  401  sq.),  but  he  seems  to  have 
idealized  his  hero  too  much  (comp.  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  Bertheau,  op.  rit.  p.  168  sq.).  The  only  men- 
tion of  Samson  in  the  New  Test,  confirms  his  historical 
character,  being  that  in  Heb.  xi,  32,  where  he  is  coupled 
with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah, 'and  spoken  of  as 
one  of  those  who  "through  faith  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

For  other  monographs  on  Samson,  see  Darling,  Cyclo- 
pcedia  Bibliof/raphica,  col.  285. 

Samson.  Bkknuakdin,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who 
plied  the  traffic  in  indulgences  in  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  Tetzel's  exploits  in  Saxony,  was  a  native  of  Mil- 
an, but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known. 
He  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  eloquent,  in- 
solent monk.  He  was  employed  in  the  indulgence  traf- 
fic by  cardinal  Forli,  to  whom  Leo  X  had  farmed  out 
rlie  territory  of  Switzerland.  He  entered  Switzerland 
in  August,  1518,  and  passed  from  canton  to  canton  with 
great  success,  assuming  great  state,  and  giving  great 
offence  to  the  local  clergy.  Meantime  Zwingli  was 
called  as  priest  to  Zurich.  He  had  already  raised  his 
voice  against  the  traffic,  but  now  he  was  summoned  by 
bishop  Hugo  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  Samson. 
Others  also  were  likewise  summoned.  As  Samson  had 
not  duly  presented  his  credentials  to  the  bishop,  the  lat- 
ter ordered  his  whole  diocese  to  exclude  him  from  their 
churches.  Samson  retired  into  Baden,  and  met  with 
great  success.  In  his  zeal  in  urging  the  indulgences 
upon  the  people,  he  represented  the  souls  thereby  res- 
cued from  purgatory  as  flying  to  heaven  by  sv  arms : 
"  Ecce  vr)lant!  Ecce  volant!"  In  Feb.,  1519,  he  went 
to  Bremgarten,  but  Henry  BuUinger.  the  priest  of  the 
place,  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  church.  There- 
uijon  Samson  pronounced  the  ban  against  him,  and 
threatened  to  complain  against  him  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Zurich.  On  reaching  Zurich,  however,  he  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  absolve  BuUinger,  and  to  epiit 
the  country.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the  Swiss 
authorities,  pope  Leo  X  announced  (April  30,  1510)  that 
he  had  already  recalled  Samson,  and  that  in  case  their 
complaints  were  found  corroborated,  he  should  punish 
him.  After  Samson's  retiring  to  Italy,  all  trace  of  him 
is  lost.  See  the  authorities  cited  in  Herzog,  Real-En- 
ci/klop.  xiii,  392-394.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam'uel  (Heb.  Shemu'el',  bxi^d  [on  the  significa- 
tion, see  below]  ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  Jlafioii))\),  the  last 
of  those  extraordinary  regents  that  presided  over  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  under  the  title  of  judges  (q.v.), 
and  the  first  of  the  line  of  the  prophets  (q.  v.)  specifically 
so  called  (Acts  xiii,  20).     (In  the  following  account  we 
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-freely  use  the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.)     See  Shemuel. 

I.  Name.  —  Of  this  different  derivations  have  been 
given:  (1)  bx  Dl^,  "name  of  God ;"  so  apparently 
Origen  (Eiiseb.  //.  E.  vi,  -25),  i.  q.  BtOK-X/jrof.  (2)  DTIJ 
bx,  "placed  by  God."  (3)  bx  blX"^,  "asked  of  God" 
(I  Sam.  i,  20).  Josephus  (wlio  gives  this  interpreta- 
tion, Eafioin]\o^,  Ant.  v,  x,  3)  ingeniously  makes  it  cor- 
respond to  the  well-known  Greek  name  yeai'-j/rof.  (4) 
bx  yn -d,  "  heard  of  God."  This,  which  is  the  most 
obvious,  may  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  previous 
derivation,  which  is  supported  by  the  sacred  text  (1 
Sam.  i,  20). 

II.  f/isf07-i/. — 1.  Prirafe  Life. — The  circumstances  of 
his  Ijirth  were  ominous  of  his  future  career.  He  was 
the  son  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or  Ephraimite,  and 
Hannah  or  Anna.  His  father  is  one  of  the  few  (irivate 
citizens  in  whose  household  we  tind  polygamy.  It  may 
possiljly  have  arisen  from  the  irregularity  of  the  period, 
but  more  probably  from  the  sterility  of  his  wife  Hannah, 
whom,  as  she  is  alwaj's  named  first,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  the  favorite,  he  probably  married  first.  The 
usual  effect  of  polygamy  was  felt  in  Elkanah's  house- 
hold. The  sterility  of  Hannah  brought  upon  her  the 
taunts  and  ridicule  of  her  conjugal  rival,  who  "  provoked 
her  sore,  to  make  her  fret,  because  the  Lord  had  shut  up 
her  womb"  (1  Sam.  i,  6).  The  jealousy  of  Peninnah 
was  excited  also  by  the  superior  affection  which  was 
shown  to  Hannah  by  her  husband.  "To  Hannah  he 
gave  a  worthy  portion;  for  he  loved  Hannah"  (ver.  5). 
More  especially  at  the  period  of  the  sacred  festivals  did 
the  childless  solitude  of  Hannah  create  within  her  the 
most  poignant  regrets,  when  she  saw  her  husband  give 
portions  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Peninnah,  who, 
exulting  in  maternal  pride  and  fondness,  took  advantage 
of  these  seasons  to  subject  the  favorite  wife  to  a  natural 
feminine  retaliation.  Hannah's  life  was  embittered, 
"  she  wept  and  did  not  eat"  (ver.  7).     See  Hannah. 

The  descent  of  Samuel's  father,  Elkanah,  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Ephraimite.  In  I  Cliron.  vi,  22,  23  he  is  made  a  de- 
scendant of  Korah  the  Levite  (see  the  table  below). 
Hengstenberg  (on  Psa.  Ixxviii,  1)  and  Ewald  (ii,  433) 
explain  this  by  supposing  that  the  Levites  were  occa- 
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or  Joel  I 

Elkanah  11 
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or  Ahiinoth? 

Elkanah  III 

Znph 

or  Zophai 
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or  Toah 

Eliab 

or  Eliel 

Jerohani 

Elkanah  IV 

Samuel 

or  Shemnel 

Joel  II 

or  Vashni 

Henian 

sionally  incorporated  into  the  tribes  among  whom  they 
dwelt.  The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Levite,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  regular  priest  by  descent.  In  virtue  of 
his  semi-sacerdotal  lineage  as  a  Levite,  and  especially 
by  the  authority  of  his  office  as  a  prophet,  he  hesitated 
not  to  perform  priestly  functions,  like  Elijah  and  others. 
The  ojiinion  was,  nevertheless,  in  former  times  very  cur- 
rent that  Samuel  was  a  priest — nay,  some  imagine  that 
he  succeeded  Eli  in  the  pontificate.  Many  of  the  fathers 
inclined  to  this  notion,  but  Jerome  afiirms  (Adcejs. 
.fofin.),  "Samuel  projihcta  fuit,  Judex  fuit,  Levita  fuit, 
non  pontifex,  ne  sacerdos  quidem"  (Ortlob,  "  Samuel  Ju- 
dex et  Propheta,  non  Pont,  aut  Sacerd.  Sacrificans,"  in 
the  Thesaurus  Novus  T/ieol.  Philol.  Hasaei  et  Ikenii,  i, 
587 ;  Selden,  De  Success.  <id  PontiJ}'.  lib.  i,  c.  4).  The 
American  translator  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  (ii,  21)  says  he  was  a  priest,  though  not 
of  Levitical  descent,  slighting  the  information  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  pronouncing  Samuel  at  the  same  time  to  be 
only  a  mythical  character. 

Samuel's  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  genealogv. 
See  Ramathaui-zophim.  All  that  apijears  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  accounts  is  that  it  was  in  the  liills  of 
Ephraim,  and  (as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name)  a 
double  height,  used  for  the  purpose  of  beacons  or  out- 
lookers  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well 
(xix,  22).  On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city. 
It  never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  maiie 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  must  have  been  large.  Penin- 
nah had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had,  besides  Sam- 
uel, three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But  of  these  noth- 
ing is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the  sons  are  those 
enumerated  in  1  Chron.  vi,  26,  27.  It  is  on  the  mother 
of  Samuel  that  our  chief  attention  is  fixed  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  birth.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  a 
high  religious  mission.  Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice 
(1  Sam.  i,  15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (ii,  1),  she 
sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which  she 
longed  with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of 
which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  Old  Test.;  and 
when  the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  be  bore, 
and  thus  first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Sunmel,  "■' the 
asked,  or  heard,  of  God."  Living  in  the  great  age  of 
vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  her- 
self, with  her  husband,  brought  him  to  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  where  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of 
his  birth,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  similar  to  that  with  which  the 
irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart  in  later 
times  (2  Chron.  xiii,  9) — a  bullock  of  three  years  old 
(Sept.),  loaves  (Sept.),  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  skin  of 
wine  (1  Sam.  i,  24).  First  took  place  the  usual  sac- 
rifices (Sept.)  by  Elkanah  himself;  then,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  child,  the  special  sacrifice  of  the  bul- 
lock. Then  his  mother  made  him  over  to  Eli  (vers.  25, 
28),  and  (according  to  the  Heb.  text,  but  not  the  Sept.) 
the  child  himself  performed  an  act  of  worship.  The 
hj'mn  which  followed  on  tliis  consecration  is  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  possible  that,  like 
many  of  the  psalms,  it  may  have  been  enlarged  in  later 
times  to  suit  great  occasions  of  victory  and  the  like. 
But  ver.  5  specially  applies  to  this  event,  and  vers.  7,  8 
may  well  express  the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophet- 
ess of  the  coming  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  sou 
and  of  her  country. 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the  tabernacle. 
The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  .sacred  garment,  an 
ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white  linen,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  and  his  mother  every  year,  apparently 
at  the  onlv  time  of  their  meeting,  gave  him  a  little 
mantle  reaching  down  to  his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only 
by  high  personages,  or  women,  over  the  other  dress,  and 
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such  as  he  retained,  as  his  badge,  till  the  latest  times  of 
his  life.  He  .■^ecnis  to  have  slept  near  the  holj'  place  (1 
Sam.  iii,  3),  and  his  special  duty  was  to  put  out,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise. 

2.  iSamiul\^  Cull.  —  In  this  waj'  his  childhood  was 
passed.  It  was  while  thus  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle 
that  he  received  his  tirst  prophetic  call.  The  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  sudden  voice,  the  cliildlike  miscon- 
ception, the  venerable  Eli,  the  contrast  between  the 
terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to  an- 
nounce it,  give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative  a  uni- 
versal interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's  career  that 
has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  degeneracy  of  the  people  at  this 
time  was  extreme.  The  tribes  seem  to  have  adminis- 
tered their  affairs  as  independent  republics ;  the  national 
confederacy  was  weak  and  disunited;  and  the  spirit  of 
public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn  out  by  con- 
stant turmoil  and  invasion.  The  theocratic  inlluence 
was  also  scarcely  felt,  its  peculiar  ministers  being  with- 
drawn, and  its  ordinary  manifestations,  except  in  the 
routine  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  having  ceased.  The 
"  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there 
was  no  open  vision"  (1  Sam.  iii,  1).  The  young  de- 
votee, "  the  child  Samuel,"  was  selected  by  Jehovah  to 
renew  the  deliverance  of  his  oracles.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus  {AnI.  v,  10,  4),  he  w'as  at  this  time  twelve  years 
old.  As  he  reclined  in  his  chamber  adjoining  the  sa- 
cred edifice,  the  Lord,  by  means  adapted  to  his  juvenile 
capacity,  made  known  to  him  his  first  and  fearful  com- 
munication— the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  hous^.  Other 
revelations  speedily  followed  this.  The  frequency  of 
God's  messages  to  the  young  prophet  established  his 
fame,  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  them  secured  his 
reputation.  The  oracle  of  Shiloh  became  vocal  again 
through  the  youthful  hierophant  (1  Sam.  iii,  19-21). 
From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel 
was  established.  His  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shi- 
loh became  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii,  19-21).  The  fearful  fate  pronounced  on  the  head 
and  family  of  the  pontificate  was  soon  executed.  Eli 
had  indulgently  tolerated,  or  leniently  palliated,  the  ra- 
yvacity  and  proHigacyof  his  sons.  Through  their  extor- 
tions and  impiety  "men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord,"  and  Jehovah's  wrath  was  kindled  against  the 
sacerdotal  transgressors.  They  became  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly,  for  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the 
land  an  unworthy  superstition  among  the  Hebrew  host 
clamored  for  the  ark  to  be  brought  into  the  camp  and 
into  the  field  of  battle.  Hophni  and  Pliinehas,  Eli's 
sons,  indulging  this  vain  and  puerile  fancy,  accompa- 
nied the  ark  as  its  legal  guardians,  and  f ( 11  in  the  terri- 
ble slaughter  which  ensued.  Their  father,  whose  sin 
seems  to  have  been  his  easiness  of  disposition,  his  pas- 
sive and  ((uiescent  temper,  sat  on  a  sacerdotal  throne  by 
the  wayside,  to  gather  the  earliest  news  of  the  battle, 
for  his  "heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  (iod ;"  and  as  a 
fugitive  from  the  scene  of  conflict  reported  to  him  the 
sad  disaster,  dwelling  with  natural  climax  on  its  mel- 
ancholy jiarticulars — Israel  routed  and  fleeing  in  pan- 
ic, Hoplini  and  Phinehas  both  slain,  and  the  ark  of 
(iod  taken — this  last  and  overpowering  intelligence  so 
shocked  him  that  he  fainted  and  fell  from  his  seat,  and 
in  his  fall,  from  the  imbecile  corpulence  of  age,  "brake 
his  neck  and  died"  (iv,  1.S).  In  the  overthrow  of  the 
sanctuary  we  hear  not  wliat  became  of  Samuel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mussulman  tradition,  Samuel's  birth  was 
granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
overtlirow  of  the  sanctuary  and  loss  of  the  ark  (D'Her- 
belot,  s.v.  Aschmouyl).  This,  though  false  in  the  letter, 
is  true  to  tlie  s])irit  of  Samuel's  life. 

3.  .Stiwmrs  Ciril  Admiiiistriition. — When  the  feeble 
administration  of  Eli,  who  had  judged  Israel  forty 
years,  was  concluded  by  his  death,  Samuel  was  too 
young  to  succeed  to  tlie  regency ;  and  the  actions  of 
this  earlier  portion  of  liis  life  arc  left  unrecorded.    The 


ark,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Philistines,  soon 
vindicated  its  majesty,  and,  after  being  detained  among 
them  seven  months,  was  sent  back  to  Israel.  It  did 
not,  however,  reach  Shiloh,  in  consequence  of  the  fear- 
ful judgment  upon  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi,  19),  but 
rested  in  Kirjath-jearim  for  no  fewer  than  twenty  years 
(vii,  2).  It  is  not  till  the  expiration  of  this  period  that 
Samuel  appears  again  in  the  history.  Perhaps,  during 
the  twenty  j'ears  succeeding  Eli's  death,  his  authority 
was  gradually  gathering  strength ;  while  the  office  of 
supreme  magistrate  maj'  have  been  vacant,  each  tribe 
being  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  phylarch.  This 
long  season  of  national  humiliation  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, improved.  "All  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  af- 
ter the  Lord;"  and  Samuel,  seizing  upon  the  crisis,  is- 
sued a  public  manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
urging  on  the  people  religious  amendment,  and  prom- 
ising political  deliverance  on  their  reformation.  The 
people  obeyed,  the  oracular  mandate  was  effectual,  and 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy  again  triumphed  (1  Sam. 
vii,  4).  The  tribes  were  summoned  by  the  pro])het  to 
assemble  in  Mizpeh;  and  at  this  assembly  of  the  Hebrew 
comitia,  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii, 
6).  Some  of  the  judges  were  raised  to  political  power 
as  the  reward  of  their  military  courage  and  talents;  but 
Samuel  was  raised  to  the  lofty  station  of  judge,  from 
his  prophetic  fame,  his  sagacious  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, his  real  intrepidity,  and  his  success  as  a  restorer 
of  the  true  religion.  His  government,  founded  not  on 
feats  of  chivalry  or  actions  of  dazzling  enterprise,  which 
great  emergencies  only  call  forth,  but  resting  on  more 
solid  qualities,  essential  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  nation's  resources  in  times  of  peace,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  prosperity  which  gradually  elevated  Is- 
rael to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  David 
and  his  successors.  This  mustering  of  the  Hebrews  at 
]Mizpeh  on  the  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the 
Philistines,  and  their  "lords  went  up  against  Israel." 
Samuel  offered  a  solemn  oblation,  and  implored  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Jehovah.  With  a  symbolical 
rite,  expressive,  partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of 
the  libations  of  a  treaty,  the  people  poured  water  on 
the  ground;  they  fasted;  and  they  entreated  Samuel 
to  raise  the  piercing  cry  for  which  he  was  known  in 
supplication  to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the  moment 
tliat  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining  this 
loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of  Pausanias  before  the 
battle  of  Platiea,  Herod,  ix,  61),  that  the  Philistine  host 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  He  was  answered  by  pro- 
pitious thunder,  an  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  that 
climate  at  that  season  of  the  year  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii, 
18  :  Josephus  says  [Ani.  vi,  2,  2]  that  there  was  also  an 
earthquake).  A  fearful  storm  burst  upon  the  Philis- 
tines; the  elements  warred  against  them.  "The  High- 
est gave  his  voice  in  the  heaven,  hailstones  and  coals 
of  fire."  The  old  enemies  of  Israel  were  signalh'  de- 
feated, and  did  not  recruit  their  strength  again  during 
the  administration  of  the  prophet-judge.  Exactly  at 
the  spot  where,  twenty  years  before,  they  had  obtained 
their  great  victory,  a  stone  was  set  up,  which  long  re- 
mained as  a  memorial  of  Samuel's  triumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezer,  "the  Stone  of  Help," 
which  has  thence  passed  into  Christian  phraseology, 
and  become  a  common  name  of  Nonconformist  chapels  (1 
Sam.  vii,  12).  The  old  Canaanites,  whom  the  Philistines 
had  dispossessed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Jiidivan  hills, 
seem  to  have  helped  in  the  battle;  and  a  large  portion 
of  territory  was  recovered  (ver.  14).  This  was  Sam- 
uel's first,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only,  military 
achievement.  Put,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  earlier  chiefs 
who  bore  that  name,  it  was  apparently  this  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  "judge"  (comp.  xii,  11, 
where  he  is  thus  reckoned  with  J(rul)l)aal,  Pedan.  and 
Jephthah,  and  Ecchis.  xlvi,  15-18).  From  an  inciden- 
tal allusion  (1  Sam.  vii,  14),  we  learn,  too,  that  about 
this  time  the  Amorites,  the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel,  were 
also  at  peace  with  them  — another  triumph  of  a  gov- 
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ernment  "  the  weapons  of  whose  warfare  were  not  car- 
nal." 

The  presidency  of  Samuel  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Its  length  is  nowhere  given  in  the 
Scriptures;  but,  from  a  statement  of  Josephus  (A7if.  vi, 
13,  5),  it  appears  to  have  lasted  twelve  j'ears  (B.C.  1105 
-1093),  up  to  the  time  of  Saul's  inauguration.  See 
Chronology.  From  the  very  brief  sketch  given  us 
of  his  public  life,  we  infer  that  the  administration  of 
justice  occupied  no  little  share  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  ruler, 
the  three  chief  sanctuaries  (Sept.  tu  ttckti  rolg  iiyiarr- 
/if  I'oit,"  roiirotc)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan — Bethel,  Gil- 
gal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii,  16).  His  own  residence 
was  still  his  native  city,  Ramah,  or  IJamathaim,  which 
he  further  consecrated  by  an  altar  (ver.  17),  after  the 
patriarchal  model,  like  Abraham.  Such  a  procedure 
was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  IMosaic  statute;  but 
the  prophets  had  power  to  dispense  with  ordinary  usage 
(De  Wette,  Bib.  Dor/inat.  §  70 ;  Knobel,  Be?-  Propketism. 
der  Ileb.  i,  39 ;  Koster,  Be?-  Prophetism.  d.  A .  und  N.  T. 
etc.  p.  52).  In  this  case,  the  reason  of  Samuel's  conduct 
may  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  religious  economy.  The 
ark  yet  remained  at  Kirjath-jearira,  where  it  had  been 
left  in  terror,  and  where  it  lay  till  David  fetched  it  to 
Zion.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  place  of  resort  for 
the  tribes,  the  present  station  of  the  ark  not  having 
been  chosen  for  its  convenience  as  a  scene  of  religious 
assembly.  The  shrine  at  Shiloh,  which  had  been  hal- 
lowed ever  since  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  had  been 
desolate  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons 
— so  desolate  as  to  become,  in  future  years,  a  prophetic 
sj'mbol  of  divine  judgment  (Jer.  vii,  12-14;  xxvi,  6). 
In  such  a  period  of  religious  anarchy  and  confusion, 
Samuel,  a  theocratic  guardian,  might,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  superintend  the  public 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  vicinity  of  his  habitation 
(Knobel,  Der  Prophetism.  der  Heb.  ii,  32). 

At  Kaniah  Samuel  married;  and  two  sons  grew  up 
to  repeat,  under  his  eyes,  the  same  perversion  of  high 
office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  his  childhood 
in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli.  One  was  Abiah, 
the  other,  Joel,  sometimes  called  simply  "  the  second" 
{vashiii,  1  Chron.  vi,  28).  In  his  old  age,  according  to 
the  quasi-hereditary  principle  already  adopted  by  pre- 
vious judges,  he  shared  his  power  with  them  ;  and  they 
exercised  their  functions  at  the  southern  frontier  in 
Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii,  1-4),  These  young  men  pos- 
sessed not  their  father's  integrity  of  spirit,  but  "  turned 
aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment" 
(ver.  3).  The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  ruler 
himself,  and  his  approaching  dissolution;  the  certain- 
ty that  none  of  his  family  could  till  his  office  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country;  the  horror  of  a  period  of  an- 
archy which  his  death  might  occasion;  the  necessity 
of  having  some  one  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jealousies, 
and  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  nation,  especially 
as  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of  renewed  warlike 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites  (xii,  12) — 
these  considerations  seem  to  have  led  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael to  adopt  the  bold  step  of  assembling  at  Kamah 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  in 
the  form  of  the  government. 

4.  Retirement  from  Public  Office. — Down  to  this  point 
in  Samuel's  life  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  his  ca- 
reer from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Like  many  charac- 
ters in  later  days,  had  he  died  in  youth,  his  fame  would 
hardly  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Sam- 
sun.  He  was  a  judge,  a  Nazarite,  a  warrior,  and  (to  a 
certain  point)  a  prophet.  But  his  peculiar  position  in 
the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events  which  follow. 
He  is  the  inaugurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is 
commonly  called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The 
misdemeanor  of  his  own  sons  precipitated  the  catastro- 
phe which  had  been  long  preparing.  The  people  de- 
manded a  king.  Josephus  (^Ant.  vi,  3,  3)  descriljes  the 
shock  to  Samuel's  mind  "because  of  his  inborn  sense 


of  justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings  as  so  far  infe- 
rior to  the  aristocratic  form  of  gcivernment,  which  con- 
ferred a  godlike  character  on  those  who  lived  under  it." 
For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting  and  sleepless,  in  the 
perplexity  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that 
night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the 
dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells 
on  the  following  day  (1  Sam.  viii,  9-18).  The  proposed 
change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal  form  of  government 
displeased  Samuel  for  various  reasons.  Besides  its  be- 
ing a  departure  from  the  first  political  institute,  and  so 
far  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  divine  head  of 
the  theocracy,  it  was  regariled  by  the  regent  as  a  virtu- 
al charge  against  himself,  and  might  appear  to  him  as 
one  of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude which  the  history  of  every  realm  exhibits  in  pro- 
fusion. Jehovah  comforts  Samuel  in  this  respect  by 
saying,  ■'  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me."  Being  warned  of  God  to  accede  to  their 
request  for  a  king, and  yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  set  before  the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of 
a  monarchical  government  (viii,  10),  Samuel  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  sovereign.  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  "  a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,"  whom  he  had  met 
unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Jehovah  as 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  prophet  was  anointed  and 
saluted  as  monarch.  Samuel  again  convened  the  na- 
tion at  Mizpeh,  again  with  honest  zeal  condemned  their 
project,  but  caused  the  sacred  lot  to  be  taken.  The  lot 
fell  on  Saul.  The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him 
to  the  people,  who  shouted,  in  joyous  acclamation,  "  God 
save  the  king !"  Not  content  with  oral  explanations, 
this  last  of  the  republican  chiefs  not  only  told  the  peo- 
ple the  manner  of  the  kingdom, "  but  wrote  it  in  a  book, 
and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord."  What  is  here  asserted 
of  Samuel  may  mean  that  he  extracted  from  the  Penta- 
teuch the  recorded  provision  of  Moses  for  a  future  mon- 
archy, and  added  to  it  such  warnings  and  counsels  and 
safeguards  as  his  inspired  sagacity  might  suggest.  Said's 
first  battle  being  so  successful,  and  the  preparations  for 
it  displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  promptitude  of 
character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly  advanced  and 
his  throne  secured.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general 
sensation  in  favor  of  Saul,  Samuel  cited  the  people  to 
meet  again  in  Gilgal,  to  renew  the  kingdom,  to  ratify 
the  new  constitution,  and  solemnlj'  install  the  sovereign 
(xi,  14).  The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately 
after  the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy 
was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (according 
to  the  Sept.)  "Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text,  "Saul") 
"and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  Then 
takes  place  his  farewell  address.  By  this  time  the 
long,  flowing  locks,  on  which  no  razor  had  ever  passed, 
were  white  with  age  (xii,  2).  He  appeals  to  their 
knowledge  of  his  integrity.  Whatever  might  be  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  those  times  —  Hophni, 
Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons  —  he  had  kept  aloof  from 
all.  No  ox  or  ass  had  he  taken  from  their  stalls — 
no  bribe  to  obtain  his  judgment  (Sept.  i^iXaaiia) — not 
even  a  sandal  (vvroSijfia,  Sept.  and  Ecclus.  xlvi,  19). 
It  is  this  appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  people,  that 
have  made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristidos.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves;  and,  although  "the  wickedness  of 
asking  a  king'"  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and  the  un- 
usual portent  of  a  thunderstorm  in  May  or  June,  in  an- 
swer to  Samuel's  prayer,  is  urged  as  a  sign  of  divine 
disjilcasure  (1  Sam.  xii,  lG-19),  the  general  tone  of  the 
condonniation  is  much  softened  from  tliat  which  was 
pronounced  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  change.  The 
first  king  is  repeatedly  acknowledged  as  "  the  IMessiah," 
or  anointed  of  the  Lord  (vers.  3, 5) ;  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  nation  is  declared  to  depend  on  their  use  or  mis- 
use of  the  new  constitution;  and  Samuel  retires  with 
expressions  of  good-will  and  hope :  "  I  will  teach  you 
the  good  and  the  right  way  .  .  .  only  fear  the  Lord  .  .  ." 
(vers.  23,  24).     It  is  the  most  signal  example  afforded 
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in  the  Old  Test,  of  a  i;reat  charactor  reconciling  himself 
to  a  changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  divine  sanction 
resting  on  his  acquiescence.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
Athanasius  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of  the  Church 
(Basil.  Kp.  82).     See  Monarchy. 

0.  Rfsidiie  of  Samuel's  Life. — His  subseqneiit  relations 
with  Saul  are  of  the  same  mixed  kind.  The  two  insti- 
tutions which  they  respectively  represented  ran  on  side 
by  side.  Samuel  was  still,  by  courtesy  at  least,  judge. 
He  judged  Israel  "«//  the  days  of  his  life"  (1  Sara,  vii, 
15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across  the  king's  path. 
But  these  interventions  are  chiefly  in  another  capacity, 
which  are  unfolded  below.  The  assertion  may  mean 
that  even  after  Saul's  coronation  Samuel's  power,  though 
formally  abdicated,  was  yet  actually  felt  and  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  state  affairs  (Hiivernick,  Einleit.  in 
das  A.  r.  §  166).  No  enterprise  could  be  undertaken 
without  Samuel's  concurrence.  His  was  an  authority 
higher  than  the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having  muster- 
ed his  forces,  about  to  march  against  the  Philistines, 
yet  delaving  to  do  so  till  Samuel  consecrated  the  un- 
dertaking. He  came  not  at  the  time  appointed,  as  Saul 
thought,  and  the  impatient  monarch  proceeded  to  offer 
sacrifice — a  fearful  violation  of  the  national  law.  The 
prophet  arrived  as  the  religious  service  was  concluded, 
and,  rebuking  Saul  for  his  presumption,  distinctly  hint- 
ed at  the  short  continuance  of  his  kingdom.  Again,  we 
find  Samuel  charging  Saul  with  the  extirpation  of  the 
Amalekites.  The  royal  warrior  proceeded  on  the  expe- 
dition, but  obeyed  not  the  mandate  of  Jehovah.  His 
apologies,  somewhat  craftily  framed  for  his  inconsist- 
encies, availed  him  not  with  the  prophet,  and  he  was  by 
the  indignant  seer  virtually  dethroned.  He  had  for- 
feited his  crown  by  disobedience  to  God.  Yet  Samuel 
mourned  for  him.  His  heart  seems  to  have  been  set 
on  the  bold  athletic  soldier.  But  the  breach  was  irrec- 
oncilable, and  they  must  sey)arate.  The  parting  was 
not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear  though  divided  friends. 
The  king  throws  himself  on  the  prophet  with  all  his 
force;  not  without  a  vehement  effort  (Josephus, /l??^.vi, 
7,  5)  the  prophet  tears  himself  away.  The  long  mantle 
by  which  he  was  always  known  is  rent  in  the  struggle ; 
and,  like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the  omen 
of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monarchy.  They  parted,  each 
to  his  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But  a  long  shadow  of 
grief  fell  over  the  prophet.  "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"  It  grieved  Samuel  for  Saul."  "  How  long  Avilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul?"  (I  Sam.  xv,  11.  35;  xvi,  1).  See 
PKoriiKT.  But  now  the  Lord  directed  him  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  governnjcnt  of  the  country 
(xvi,  1).  To  prevent  strife  and  confusion,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  circumstances,  that  the  second  king  should 
be  appointed  ere  the  first  sovereign's  demise.  Samuel 
went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Jesse,  "  and  came  to  see  Saul  no  more  till  the 
day  of  his  death."  Yet  Saul  and  ho  came  near  meeting 
once  again  at  Naioth,in  Kamah  (xix,'24),  when  the  king 
was  pursuing  David.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  spirit 
of  (iod  came  upon  him  as  he  approached  the  company' 
of  the  prophets  with  Samuel  presiding  over  them,  and 
"he  prophesied  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all 
that  night."  A  religious  excitement  seized  him ;  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  music  and  rhapsody  fell 
upon  his  nervous,  susceptible  temperament  and  over- 
powered him.     See  Sauk. 

The  remaining  scriptural  notices  of  Samuel  are  in 
connection  with  David's  history.     See  David. 

6.  Decease  and  Traditions. — The  death  of  Samuel  is 
descriljed  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  close  of 
David's  wanderings.  It  is  .said  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  tfiat  "o//  the  Israelites" — all, 
with  a  iniiversality  never  specified  before — "were  gath- 
ered together"  from  all  (larts  of  this  hitherto  divided 
country,  and  "lamented  him,"  and  "lmrio<l  him,"  not  in 
any  consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  his  city, 
but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  manner  consecrated 
by  being  turned  into  his  tomb  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1).     His 


relics  were  translated  "from  Judsea"  (the  place  is  not 
specified),  A.D.  406,  to  Constantinople,  and  received 
there  with  much  pomp  by  the  emperor  Arcadius.  They 
were  landed  at  the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  con- 
veyed to  a  church  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomoii  (see 
.4  eta  Sanctornm,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Kamathaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above  the  town  of 
Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as  "Montjoye,"  as  the 
spot  from  whence  they  first  saw  Jerusalem,  now  called 
Nehij  Saimcil,  "the  Prophet  Samuel."  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it 
is  spoken  of  as  the  monaster}'  of  St.  Samuel  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  ii,  142).  See  Zophim.  A  cave  is  still  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  "He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Mussulman 
guardian  of  the  mosque.  "  but  was  not  buried  here  till 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."  It  is  the  only  spot 
in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct  connection  with 
the  first  great  prophet  who  was  born  within  its  limits; 
and  its  commanding  situation  well  agrees  with  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  him  in  the  sacred  history.  See 
MizrKH. 

His  descendants  were  subsisting  at  the  same  place 
till  the  time  of  David.  Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one 
of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Levitical  choir  (1  Chron.  vi, 
33  ;  XV,  17;  xxv,  5). 

The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
14;  Ecclus.  xlvi,  20)  belongs  to  the  history  of  Saul. 
We  here  follow  the  inspired  narrative,  and  merely  say 
that  Saul  strangely  wished  to  see  Samuel  recalled  from 
the  dead,  that  Samuel  himself  made  his  appearance  sud- 
denly, and,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  necromancer,  heard 
the  mournful  complaint  of  Saul,  and  pronounced  his 
speedy  death  on  an  ignoble  field  of  loss  and  massacre 
(Henderson,  On  Divine  Inspiration,  p.  165 ;  Hales,  Chro- 
nology, ii,  323 ;  Scott,  On  the  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits, 
etc.  p.  232). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  life  of 
David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  years)  which  was  still 
accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  of  Chroni- 
cles (1  Chron.  xxix,  29);  but  this  appears  doubtful. 
Various  other  books  of  the  Old  Test,  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Jewish  tradition — the  Judges,  Ruth,  the 
two  books  of  Samuel  (the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  being  writ- 
ten in  the  spirit  of  prophecy).  He  is  regarded  by  the 
Samaritans  as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Hottinger, 
Hist.  Orient,  p.  52). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  his  life  in  the  time  of  Kai- 
i-Kobad,  second  king  of  Persia,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  conversed  (D'Herbelot,  Bihlioth.  Orient,  s.  v.  "  Kai- 
Kobad"). 

III.  SamveVs  Character — So  important  a  position  did 
he  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  have'given  his  name 
to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two,  which  covers 
the  whole  period  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, corresponding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
of  Moses  has  been  assigned  to  the  sacred  book,  now  di- 
vided into  five,  which  covers  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Church  itself.  In  fact,  no  character 
of  equal  magnitude  had  arisen  since  the  death  of  the 
great  lawgiver. 

1.  Samuel's  character  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  patriotism.  His  chief  concern 
was  his  country's  weal.  Grotius  compares  him  to  Aris- 
tides,  and  Saul  to  Alcibiades  {Opera  r/ico/.  i,  119).  To 
preserve  the  worship  of  the  one  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  guard  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people, 
to  secure  them  from  hostile  invasion  and  internal  dis- 
iniion,  was  the  grand  motive  of  his  life.  His  patriotism 
was  not  a  Itoman  love  of  eon(|uest  or  empire.  The  sub- 
jugation of  other  people  was  only  sought  when  they 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  He  was  loath,  in- 
deed, to  change  the  form  of  government,  yet  he  did  it 
with  consummate  policy.     First  of  all,  he  resorted  to 
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the  divine  mode  of  appeal  to  the  Omniscient  Ruler — a 
solemn  sortilege — and  brought  Saul  so  chosen  before 
the  people,  and  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  peerless  in 
his  form  and  aspect.  Then,  waiting  till  Saul  should 
distinguish  himself  by  some  victorious  enterprise,  and 
receiving  him  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, he  again  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  while  the 
national  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  his  triumph,  made  him 
the  popular  idol.  Samuel  thus,  for  the  sake  of  future 
peace,  took  means  to  show  that  Saul  was  both  chosen 
of  God  and  yet  virtually  elected  by  the  people.  This 
procedure,  so  cautious  and  so  generous,  proves  how  lit- 
tle foundation  there  is  for  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  against  Samuel  bv  some  writers,  such  as  Schiller 
{Neue  Thalia,  iv,  9i),yatke  {Hihl.  Theol.  p.  3G0),  and 
the  infamous  Wolfenblittel  I'ragmeutist  (p.  200,  ed. 
Schmidt). 

But  there  are  two  other  points  which  more  especial- 
ly placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order  as  it 
afterwards  appeared.  The  lirst  is  brought  out  in  his 
relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  relation  witli  Da- 
vid. 

2.  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral  law, 
of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or  sacerdotal 
enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of 
all  the  later  prophets.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was,  if  a 
Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a  priest;  and  all  the  attempts 
to  identify  his  opposition  to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  in- 
terest are  founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
iShiloh,  he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  priestly  order.  Among  all  the  places  included 
in  his  personal  or  administrative  visits,  neither  Shiloh, 
nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon  (the  seats  of  the  sacerdotal  caste) 
is  ever  mentioned.  When  he  counsels  Saul,  it  is  not 
as  the  priest,  but  as  the  prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or 
blesses  the  sacrifice,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as 
an  individual  Israelite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like 
Saul  himself.  Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came 
into  collision  with  Samuel  was  not  simply  that  of  in- 
truding into  sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to 
the  prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuel's  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given  by 
Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  l^amah  (1  Sam.  x, 
8 ;  xiii,  S) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the 
stern  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Amalekites.  When,  on  that  occasion,  the  aged  prophet 
called  the  captive  prince  before  him,  and  with  his  own 
liands  hacked  him  limb  from  limb  in  retribution  for 
the  desolation  he  had  brought  into  the  liomes  of  Israel, 
and  thus  offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a 
human  sacrifice  ("before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal"),  we  see 
the  representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. Uut  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  such  as 
breathes  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets  when  he 
says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical  form, 
must  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  memory,  '•  To 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams." 

3.  Samuel  is  the  first  of  the  regular  s\iccession  of 
prophets:  "All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those 
that  follow  after"  (Acts  iii, 2-1) ;  "Ex  quo  sanctus  Sam- 
uel proplieta  ctcpit.  et  deinceps  donee  populus  Israel  in 
Babyloniara  captivus  veherefur,  .  .  .  totum  est  tempus 
prophetarum"  (Augustine,  C/r.  /to',  xvii,  1).  Moses,  Mir- 
iam, and  Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets. 
But  it  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  succes- 
sion was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely  from 
the  coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the  prophetical  otfica 
was  the  chief  expression.  Some  predisposing  causes 
there  may  have  been  in  his  own  family  and  birthplace. 
llis  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  though  not  expressly  so 
called,  was,  in  fact,  a  prophetess;  the  word  Zophim,  as 
the  affix  of  Kamathaim,  lias  been  explained,  not  unrea- 
sonably, to  mean  "seers;"  and  Elkanah,  his  father,  is, 
by  the  Chaklee  paraphrast  on  1  Sam.i,  1,  said  to  be  "a 
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disciple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  connection  of  the 
continuity  of  the  oflice  with  Samuel  appears  to  be  still 
more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  after  lie  had 
been  "established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam.  iii,  20),  that 
we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples,  called  in  the  Old 
Test.  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by  modern  writers 
"  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All  the  peculiarities  of 
their  education  are  implied  or  expressed  —  the  sacred 
dance,  the  sacred  music,  the  solemn  procession  (x,  5, 
10;  1  Chron.  xxv,  1,  0).  At  the  head  of  this  congre- 
gation, or  "church,  as  it  were,  within  a  cliurch"  (Sept. 
7-»;v  lKK\i](yiav,  I  Sam.  x,  5,  10),  Samuel  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  "standing  appointed  over  them"  (xix,  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (though  afterwards, 
as  the  institution  spread,  it  struck  root  in  other  i)laces) 
was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Kamah,  where  they  lived 
in  habitations  {Naioih,  xix,  19,  etc.)  apparently  of  a  rus- 
tic kind,  like  the  leafy  huts  Avhich  Elisha's  disciples  af- 
terwards occupied  by  the  Jordan  (A'aio^/t  = "  liabita- 
tions,"  but  more  specifically  used  for  "pastures").  See 
Naioth. 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some  whom  we  know  for  certain, 
others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  Two  eminent  in- 
dividuals had  a  casual  or  remote  connection  witli  them. 
One  was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as 
having  caught  from  them  the  prophetic  fervor  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  "prophesied  among  them"  (1  Sam. 
X,  10,  11)  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  off  his 
clothes,  and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  pro- 
phetic trance  (xix,  2-1)  ;  and  even  in  his  palace  the 
prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions (xviii,  '■)).  Another  was  David.  The  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Samuel  with  David  was  when  he  pri- 
vately anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse.  See  David. 
But  the  connection  thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy 
must  have  been  continued  afterwards.  David,  at  first, 
fled  to  "  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (xix, 
19),  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of  proiihecy, 
here  developed  on  so  large  a  scale,  were  exactly  such  as 
we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who  looked  up  to  Samuel 
as  their  father.  It  is,  further,  hardly  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  tliat  David  there  first  met  his  fast  friends 
and  companions  in  after-life,  projihetslike  himself — Gad 
and  Natlian.  In  the  prospect  of  a  regal  form  of  gov- 
ernment he  seems  to  have  made  the  prophetic  ofiice  a 
formal  institute  in  the  Jewish  nation.  Tliese  academies 
were  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  from  among  their  members  God  might  select  his 
special  servants  (Gramberg,  Reliyions-Id.  ii,  2G-1;  Vir 
tringa,  Synaf/.  Vet.  i,  2,  7;  Werenfels,  Z'ws.  de  Scholis 
Propheta?: ;  De  Wette,  Comm.  iib.  d.  Psalm,  p.. 9)..  For 
a  different  view  of  the  schools,  see  Tholuck,  Literal: 
Anzeiger,  1831,  i,  38.  We  are  informed  (1  Chron.  ix, 
22)  that  the  allocation  of  the  Levites  for  the  Temple- 
service  was  made  by  David  and  Samuel  the  soer;  i.  e. 
tliat  David  followed  some  plan  or  suggestion,  of  the  de- 
ceased projihet.  It  is  stated  also  (xxvi,  28)  that  the 
prophet  had  made  some  munificent  donations  to  the 
tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  Nub, 
and  afterwards  at  Gibeon,  though  the  ark  was  in  Kir- 
jath-jearim.  Lastly  (xxix,  29),  the  acts  of  David  the 
king  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the 
seer.     See  Prophets,  Schools  ok. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with  wliiih 
these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  He 
there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Psahnisc  king. 
He  is  also  the  founder  of  the  first  regular  institutions 
of  religious  instruction,  and  communities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  schools  of  Greece  were  not  yet 
in  existence.  From  these  Jewish  institutions  were  de- 
veloped, by  a  natural  order,  the  universities  of  Christen- 
dom. It  "may  be  added  that  with  this  view  the  whole 
life  of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.  He  is  tlie  proiihct — 
the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah— of  whom  we 
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know  that  he  was  such  from  liis  earliest  years.  It  is  this 
continuity  of  his  own  life  and  character  that  makes  him 
so  fit  an  instrument  for  conducting  his  nation  through 
so  great  a  change. 

Accordingly,  Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "  the 
Prophet"  (Acts  iii,  24;  xiii,  20).  To  a  certain  extent 
this  was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  especially 
known  in  his  own  age  as  "Samuel  the  Seer"  (1  Chron. 
ix.  22 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  xxix,  29).  "  I  am  the  seer,"  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  asked  "Where  is  the  seer?" 
"Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (I  Sam.  ix,  11,  18,  19). 
"  Seer,"  the  ancient  name,  was  not  yet  superseded  by 
"Prophet"  (ch.  ix).  By  this  name,  Samuel  Viclens  and 
Samuel  o  j3Xiirioi',  he  is  called  in  the  Acta  Sanctona)!. 
.  Of  the  three  modes  by  which  divine  communications 
were  then  made,  "  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
prophets,"  the  first  was  that  by  which  the  divine  will 
was  made  known  to  Samuel  (iii,  1,  2;  Josephus,  Ant.r, 
10,  4).  "  The  Lord  uncovered  his  ear"  to  whisper  into 
it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  messages  that  were 
to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  first  distinct  intimation  of  the 
idea  of  "  Iievelalio)i"  to  a  human  being  (see  Gesenius,  in 
roc.  nbj).  He  was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small 
affairs  of  life ;  loaves  of  "  bread,"  or  "  the  fourth  part  of 
a  shekel  of  silver,"  were  gratuities  offered  for  the  an- 
s'vers  (1  Sara,  ix,  7,  8).     See  Present. 

From  this  facidty,  combined  with  his  office  of  ruler, 
an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No  sacrificial 
feast  was  thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (1  Sara. 
ix,  13).  When  he  appeared  suddenly  else\vhere  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  villagers  "  trembled"  at  his  approach 
(xvi,  4,  5).  A  peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in 
his  intercession.  He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times 
among  those  that  "call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(Psa.  xcix,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xii,  18),  and  was  placed  with  ]\Io- 
ses  as  "  standing"  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense,  "  before 
the  Lord"  (Jer.  xv,  1).  It  was  the  last  consolation  he 
left  in  his  parting  address  that  he  would  "  pray  to  the 
Lord"  for  the  people  (1  Sara,  xii,  19,  23).  There  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  long-sustained  cry  or  shout 
of  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force 
the  divine  answer  (vii,  8,  9).  All  night  long,  in  agi- 
tated moments,  "  he  cried  unto  the  Lord"  (xv,  11).  The 
power  of  Samuel  with  God,  as  an  intercessor  for  the 
people,  is  compared  to  that  of  Moses  (Jer.  xv,  1 ;  Psa. 
xcix,  6).  See  Plumtre,  Life  of  Samuel  (Loud.  1842, 
18mo) ;  Anon.  Li/e  and  Times  of  Samuel  (ibid.  1863, 
r2mo). 

SAMUEL,  First  and  Second  Books  of.  These  two 
liistorical  portions  of  Scripture,  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
original  and  versions,  immediately  precede  the  books  of 
Kings,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  them.  (In 
the  present  article  we  freely  use  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn,  particularly  the  last.) 

1.  Name  and  Division. — The  books  so  called  received 
this  name  (wiiich  is  now  customarily  attached  to  them 
in  Hebrew  printed  texts)  subsc(iuently  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sept.,  in  which  their  present  name  is  Bafft- 
\tiwv  Tipoj-)],  HarnXfuov  AevTfpa  (Fiist  and  Second 
of  Kiiif/s) ;  and  similarly  in  the  Vulg.  Hence  they 
are  entitled  in  the  English  version  "Tlie  First  [or  Sec- 
ond] Book  of  Samuel,  otherwise  called  the  First  [or 
Second]  Book  of  the  Kings."  The  name  may  in  some 
measure  be  explained  and  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  early  part  of  the  first  book  is  chiitly  concerned 
about  Samuel,  and  that  the  two  kings  Saul  and  David, 
whose  reigns  occupy  all  the  rest  of  the  books,  were  both 
anointed  by  Samuel  to  their  oftice. 

In  Ilelirew  MSS.  the  work  is  one,  and  not  two.  The 
present  division  was  first  made  in  tlie  Se))!.,  and  was 
thence  adopted  into  the  Vulg.  But  Origen,  as  (piotod 
by  Euscbius  (flist.  Kccles.  vi,  2.')),  expressly  states  that 
they  formed  only  one  book  among  Hie  Hebrews.  Je- 
rome (J'ripjh/io  in  Lihros  Samuel  et  Malachim)  imiilies 
the  same  statement :  and  in  the  Talmud  {/Jabu  Biit/ira. 


fol.  14,  c.  2),  wherein  the  authorship  is  attributed  to 
Samuel,  they  are  designated  by  the  name  of  his  book, 
in  the  singular  number  (TIED  -rS  bsi'^T).  After 
the  invention  of  printing  they  were  published  as  one 
book  in  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  at 
Soncino  in  A.D.  1488,  and  likewise  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglot  printed  at  Alcald,  A.D.  1502-1517 ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1518  that  the  division  of  the  Sept. 
was  adopted  in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible 
printed  by  the  Bombergs  at  Venice.  The  work  consti- 
tutes a  separate  and  independent  whole,  and  is  not  to 
be  joined  either  with  the  book  of  Judges  or  with  that 
of  Kings,  from  which  it  differs  by  many  important 
characteristics. 

II.  Contents. — The  statements  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
belong  to  an  interesting  period  of  Jewish  history.  The 
preceding  book  of  Judges  refers  to  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
public as  they  were  administered  after  the  conquest, 
when  the  nation  was  a  congeries  of  independent  can- 
tons, sometimes  partially  united  for  a  season  under  an 
extraordinary  dictator.  As,  however,  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment was  changed,  and  remained  monarchical  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national  impor- 
tance to  note  the  time,  method,  and  means  of  the  alter- 
ation. This  change  happening  under  the  regency  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages,  his  life  became  a  topic 
of  interest.  The  first  book  of  Samuel  gives  an  account 
of  his  birth  and  early  call  to  the  duties  of  a  seer,  under 
Eli's  pontificate;  describes  the  low  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies ;  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge;  his 
prosperous  regency;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons;  the 
clamor  for  a  change  in  the  civil  constitution ;  the  in- 
stallation of  Saul;  his  rash  and  reckless  character;  his 
neglect  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  theocratic  elements  of 
the  government.  Then  the  historian  goes  on  to  relate 
God's  choice  of  David  as  king ;  his  endurance  of  long 
and  harassing  persecution  from  the  reigning  sovereign; 
the  melancholy  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  on  the  field  of 
Gilboa;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  man  "according 
to  God's  own  heart"  to  universal  dominion ;  his  earnest 
efforts  to  obey  and  follow  out  the  principles  of  the  the- 
ocracy; his  formal  establishment  of  religious  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  now  the  capital  of  the  nation;  and  his 
series  of  victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Judtea  that 
were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  annalist  records 
David's  aberrations  from  the  path  of  duty;  the  unnat- 
ural rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  and  its  suppression; 
his  carrying  into  effect  a  census  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  divine  punishment  which  this  act  incurred;  and 
concludes  with  a  few  characteristic  sketches  of  his  mili- 
tary staff.  The  second  book  of  Samuel,  while  it  relates 
the  last  words  of  David,  yet  stops  short  of  his  death. 
As  David  was  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy  and  ar- 
ranger of  the  religious  economy;  the  great  hero,  legis- 
lator, and  poet  of  his  country;  as  his  dynasty  main- 
tained itself  on  the  throne  of  Judah  till  the  Babylonian 
invasion,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  life  and  government  occupies  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  early  Jewish  history.  The  books  of  Samuel 
thus  consist  of  three  interlaced  biographies — those  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  following  are  the  de- 
tails : 

1.  Israel  under  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i-xii;  B.C.  1120- 
1093). — The  parentage,  birth,  and  consecration  of  Sam- 
uel (ch.  i);  Hannah's  prayer  (ii,  1-10);  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  sons  of  Eli;  a  man  of  God  predicts  the 
troubles  which  shall  befall  Eli  (ii,  10-33);  God  calls 
Sanuicl  in  the  night,  and  reveals  to  him  the  judgment 
of  tlie  house  of  Eli,  to  whom  Samuel  declares  it  (iii,  1- 
18);  Samuel  is  established  to  be  a  prophet  in  Shiloh 
(iii,  r,)-iv,  1);  a  battle  of  the  Philistines  with  the  Isra- 
elites between  Aphek  and  Ebcn-ezer;  the  Israelites,  be- 
ing defeated,  send  for  tlie  ark  from  Shiloh  ;  another  bat- 
tle ensues,  in  which  Israel  is  again  smitten,  the  ark  is 
taken,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli  slain ;  the  news  is  carried 
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to  Eli,  who  dies;  Ichabod  is  born  (ch.  iv) ;  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  Philistines  on  account  of  the  ark  of  God ; 
it  is  sent  back  with  presents  to  Israel,  first  to  Beth-she- 
mesh,  and  then  to  Kirjath-jearim  (v'-vii,  1);  the  ref- 
ormation under  Samuel  and  the  national  assembly  at 
Mizpeh  (vii,  2-G);  the  Philistines  again  invade  Israel, 
but  at  the  or}'  of  Samuel  the  Lord  discomfits  them  with 
thunder,  and  they  are  smitten  before  Israel;  their  con- 
quests restored  to  Israel  from  EUron  to  (iath,  and  peace 
established  (vii,  7-1-1);  Samuel  Judges  Israel  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  four  cities  yearly  (vii,  15-17);  becoming  old,  he 
makes  his  sons  judges  over  Israel,  but  their  conduct  is 
bad  (viii,  1-3);  the  elders  of  Israel  come  to  Samuel  at 
Kamah  and  demand  a  king;  Samuel  protests,  but  by 
divine  direction  yields  at  length  (viii,  4-22) ;  Saul,  son 
of  Kish,  seeking  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  visits  Sam- 
uel, who,  forewarned  by  God  of  his  coming,  entertains 
him  with  honor,  and  on  parting  anoints  him  to  be  king, 
and  gives  him  signs  in  confirmation,  which  come  to 
pass;  Samuel  then  calls  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  and 
there  Saul  is  publicly  designated  by  lot  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  but  not  acknowledged  by  all  the  people  (ch.  i.x, 
x) ;  the  men  of  Jabesh  -  gilead,  sending  to  Gibeah  in 
their  distress,  Saul  is  roused  to  aid  them,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  over  the  Ammonites;  then  Saul  is  joyfully 
recognised  as  king  by  all  the  people  at  Gilgal,  where 
Samuel  renews  the  kingdom  (ch.  xi) ;  there  vSamuel 
adilresses  the  people,  vindicates  his  own  conduct,  and 
exhorts  them  to  tidelit}^  to  God  and  their  king;  the 
miracle  of  thunder  and  rain  at  wheat-harvest  (ch.  xii). 
2.  Israel  under  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii-xxxi;  B.C. 
1093-1053).— Saul  forms  an  army  of  two  thousand  men 
under  his  own  command  at  Michmash,  and  one  thou- 
sand under  Jonathan  at  Gibeah ;  Jonathan  smites  the 
Philistine  garrison  at  Geba,  and  the  Philistines  gather 
a  great  army;  Israel  is  greatly  distressed;  Saul  awaits 
Samuel  at  Gilgal,  but  begins  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his 
arrival,  for  which  act  of  disobedience  he  is  rejected  of 
God  (xiii,  1-14) ;  in  the  extremity  of  the  times  Jonathan 
and  his  armor-bearer  discomfit  the  Philistines  at  Mich- 
mash ;  in  the  general  pursuit  Jonathan  tastes  honey 
contrary  to  the  command  of  Saul ;  his  life  is  spared  at 
the  demand  of  the  people  (xiii,  15-xiv,  45) ;  Saul's  suc- 
cesses in  war  against  the  neighboring  tribes;  his  chil- 
dren and  relatives  named  (xiv,  46-52) ;  Saul,  com- 
manded to  exterminate  Amalek,  only  partially  obeys, 
and  Samuel  declares  to  him  his  rejection  from  the  king- 
dom ;  Samuel  and  Saul  finally  part  (ch.  xv) ;  Samuel  is 
sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  son  of  Jesse,  to  be 
king  (xvi,  1-13)  ;  in  consequence  of  Saul's  malady,  Da- 
vid is  sent  for  to  cheer  him  with  music  (xvi,  14-23); 
the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  arrayed  for  battle  in 
the  valley  of  Elah :  Goliath  challenges  Israel,  and  is 
killed  by  David  (ch.  xvii) ;  Jonathan  and  David  make 
a  covenant  of  friendship;  Saul  retains  David  near  him, 
and  sets  him  over  his  men  of  war;  the  women-singers 
give  greater  honor  to  David  than  to  Saul,  who  is  dis- 
pleased, and  seeks  to  destroy  David  (ch.  xvili);  Jona- 
than takes  David's  part  and  iMichal  also ;  David  flees 
to  Samuel  at  Kamah ;  they  go  together  to  Naioth  ;  Saul 
sends  messengers,  and  then  goes  himself  to  fetch  David; 
they  all  prophesy  (ch.  xix) ;  David  visits  Jonathan ; 
they  renew  their  covenant;  Jonathan  makes  known  to 
David  by  the  device  of  the  arrows  Saul's  determination 
to  kill  him  ;  their  parting  (ch.  xx) ;  David  flees  to  Nob, 
where  he  obtains  the  shewbread,  and  proceeds  to  Achish, 
king  of  Gath.  and  feigns  madness;  then  to  the  cave  of 
Adidlam,  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  and  to  Hareth ;  Saul  kills 
Ahimelech  and  the  priests  by  the  hand  of  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (ch.  xxi,  xxii) ;  David  saves  Keilah  from  the 
Philistines,  but  leaves  it  on  the  approach  of  Saul,  and 
abides  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  Jonathan  visits 
him ;  Saul  is  recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  David  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Philistines  (ch.  xxiii) ;  David  in  the 
wilderness  of  Engedi  spares  Saul's  life  (ch.  xxiv) ;  Sam- 
uel's death  and  burial;  the  narrative  of  Nabal  and  his 
wife  Abigail  (ch.  xxv);  David  again  spares  the  life  of 


Saul  at  Hachilah ;  he  goes  with  six  hundred  men  to 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  who  gives  him  Ziklag  to  dwell 
in ;  the  Philistines  encamp  against  Israel ;  Saul  in  vain 
seeks  counsel  from  (Jod,  and  then  has  recourse  to  the 
witch  of  Endor;  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  refuse 
David's  aid  in  battle  (ch.  xxvi-xxix)  ;  David  returns 
to  Ziklag  and  fluds  it  desolated;  he  pursues  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  recovers  the  spoil  (ch.  xxx) ;  the  battle  of 
Gilboa;  Saul  and  his  three  sons  die  (ch.  xxxi);  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  reaches  David  at  Ziklag,  and  calls 
forth  his  touching  dirge  or  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i). 

3.  T/ie  Unsettled  Succession. — Ishbosheth  king  of  Is- 
rael, David  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii-v,  3;  B.C.  1053-1046). 
— David  is  anointed  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron;  Ishbo- 
sheth is  made  king  of  Israel ;  the  fight  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  by  the  pool  of  Gib- 
eon  (ch.  ii) ;  David's  power  increases  in  Hebron ;  six 
sons  born  to  him  there  ;  Abner  forsakes  Ishbosheth,  and 
makes  terras  with  David  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael to  him  ;  is  slain  by  Joab ;  David's  lamentation  over 
him  (ch.  iii) ;  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  is  brought  by  Ee- 
chab  and  Baanah  to  David,  who  punishes  them  for  the 
deed  (ch.  iv) ;  the  tribes  of  Israel  make  David  their 
king  (V,  1-3). 

4.  Israel  under  Kinr/  David  (2  Sam.  v,  4-xxiv;  B.C. 
1046-1013). — David,  after  being  king  of  Judah  for  seven 
years  and  a  half,  reigns  thirty-three  years  in  Jerusa- 
lem over  all  Israel;  he  captures  the  fortress  of  Zion 
from  the  Jebusite,  forms  a  friendship  with  Hiram  king 
of  T\'re,  defeats  the  Philistines  at  Baal-perazim,  and 
again  from  Geba  unto  Gazer  (ch.  v) ;  David  brings  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord;  the  breach  of  Uzzah;  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  is  blessed ;  the  ark  brought  to  Jerusalem  ; 
Michal  derides  David  for  dancing  before  the  ark  (ch.  vi)  ; 
David  is  forbidden  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  in  a 
message  brought  to  him  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  who 
announces  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty ;  David's 
prayer  (ch.  vii) ;  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Mo- 
abites,  Edomites,  etc.,  recited  (ch.  viii) ;  his  kindness  to 
Mephibosheth  (ch.  ix) ;  his  victory  over  Bene-ammon 
(ch.  x) ;  his  sin  with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah ;  Nathan's 
parable  ;  punishment  denounced ;  David's  penitence ; 
the  child  dies;  Solomon  is  born;  David  captures  Kab- 
bah of  Bene-ammon  (ch.  xi,  xii) ;  the  affiiir  of  Amnon 
and  Tamar;  Absalom's  revenge  and  flight  to  Geshur; 
Joab  artfully  procures  his  return  after  three  years'  ab- 
sence (ch.  xiii,  xiv)  ;  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  the 
flight  of  David;  the  ark,  the  priests,  and  Hushai  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  treachery  of  Ziba ;  the  reviling 
of  Shimei ;  conflicting  advice  given  by  Hushai  and 
Ahitophel  to  Absalom,  and  Ahitophel's  suicide  (ch.  xv- 
xvii);  the  battle  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim;  Absalom's 
death  ;  David's  great  grief  (ch.  xviii)  ;  David's  return 
to  Jerusalem ;  the  conduct  of  Shimei,  Mephibosheth, 
and  Barzillai;  the  rivalry  between  Judah  and  Israel  in 
bringing  back  the  king  (ch.  xix)  ;  the  rebellion  of  She- 
ba;  Joab  slays  Araasa  ;  Sheba's  head  given  to  Joab  at 
Abel  (ch.  xx) ;  the  three  years'  famine,  and  the  ap- 
peasement of  the  Gibeonites;  the  burial  of  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  his  sons;  the  giants  of  the  Philistines  slain  by 
David's  servants  (ch.  xxi);  David's  song  (Psa.. xviii) 
(ch.  xxii);  the  last  words  of  David;  the  names  and 
exploits  of  his  heroes  (ch.  xxiii)  ;  the  numbering  of  the 
people  and  the  psstilence  (ch.  xxiv). 

III.  Oriffin  and  Structure. — It  is  evident  that  Samuel 
could  not  be  the  author  of  the  whole  of  these  books, 
since  his  death  is  recorded  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the 
first  book,  and  the  history  continues  after  his  death 
down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David,  a  period 
of  perhaps  forty-five  years.  There  is  a  somewhat  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  first  twenty -four  chapters  were 
written  by  Samuel  and  the  rest  by  Gad  and  Nathan — 
an  opinion  founded  on  1  Chron.  xxix,  29 :  "  Now  the 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  writ- 
ten iu  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer?"' 
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There  is  much  in  the  general  structure  of  the  books, 
and  in  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  to 
render  it  probable  that  different  writers,  living  at  differ- 
ent times,  were  concerned  in  their  production,  notwith- 
standing the  degree  of  uniformity  which  the  style  and 
language  cxliibit.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  they  were  the  work  of  one  compiler,  who  used  his- 
torical records  of  various  sources.  This  opinion,  though 
held  by  nearly  all  modern  critics,  as  Thenius,  and  even 
by  Hiivernick  and  Keil,  is  not  new,  as  Diodorus  of  Tar- 
sus, Theodoret,  St.  Athanasius,  and  St.  Gregory  ob- 
served that  the  four  books  of  Kings  were  historical 
abridgments  of  several  books  or  memoirs  of  the  proph- 
ets which  are  cited  in  them.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  these  books  is  based  have, 
however,  only  in  very  recent  times  been  fully  expounded. 
Warning  the  reader  against  attaching  undue  importance 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
position,  his  attention  may  nevertheless  be  directed  to 
the  following  points : 

1.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  manner  of 
the  writers;  some  portions  contrasting  in  their  brief, 
fragmentary,  chronological  character  with  others  which 
are  more  full  and  copious,  and  (in  one  part  at  least)  mi- 
nutely biographical  (comp.  1  Sam.  v,  1-lG;  viii;  xx, 
15-22;  xxiii,  8-29,  with  2  Sam.  xi-xx). 

2.  In  several  places  there  may  be  perceived  the  con- 
clusion of  the  original  documents,  to  which  additional 
matter  has  been  attached,  yet  without  being  so  joined 
as  to  api)ear  like  a  natural  continuation.  In  some  places 
the  compiler  has  placed  together  what  he  found  narrated 
by  different  writers  respecting  the  persons  whose  histo- 
ries they  wrote,  without  having  so  worked  them  up  into 
one  narrative  as  to  harmonize  all  their  parts  (1  Sam.  vii, 
15-17;  xiv,  47-52;  2  Sara,  viii,  15-18;  xx,  23-20). 

3.  Of  some  events  there  appear  to  be  double  accounts 
recorded,  and  occasionally  these  accounts  are  different, 
and  sometimes,  apparently  at  least,  inconsistent;  as,  for 
instance,  how  Saul  became  king  (1  Sam.  ix-x,  IG,  and 
X,  17-27);  how  and  why  Saul  was  rejected  (xiii,  8-14, 
and  XV,  10-26) ;  how  David  became  known  to  Saul 
(xvi,  14-21,  and  xvii,  55-xviii,  2);  how  David  spared 
Saul's  life  (ch.  xxiv  and  xxvi) ;  how  David  went  over 
to  the  Philistines  (xxi,  10-15,  and  xxvii,  1-4);  how  the 
proverb  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  arose  (x, 
9-13,  and  xix,  22-24).  It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
these  alleged  discrepant  passages,  as  well  as  many  more 
which  sceptical  critics  have  adduced,  need  to  be  ex- 
plained, whatever  opinion  maj'  be  held  respecting  the 
authorship  of  these  books.  As,  for  instance,  the  state- 
ment that  Samuel  (vii,  15-17)  was  all  his  life  long  judge 
over  Israel,  but  according  to  viii,  1-3  had  surrendered 
the  office  to  his  sons  (but  see  xii,  2);  the  occasion  and 
the  motives  for  demanding  a  king,  as  differently  stated 
in  viii,  5  and  xii,  12  ;  the  two  accounts  of  Goliath  (xvii, 
1-10,  and  2  Sam.  xxi,  19);  the  double  record  of  Sam- 
uel's death  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1  and  xxviii,  3) ;  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  of  Saul's  death  (xxxi,  1-6  and 
2  Sam.  i.  1-10);  the  twofold  account  of  tlie  battle  with 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii  and  x),  etc.  Such  different, 
thougli  not  therefore  discordant,  iiorlions  of  the  work 
may  probably  be  best  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
the  books  consist  of  materials  brought  together  from 
various  sources.  This  origin  may  be  granted,  however, 
without  admitting  tliat  tliere  is  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction  among  the  materials  so  joined  together; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  (ii)sp(l  liistory,  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  separate  narratives  of  four  different,  but 
not  therefore  discordant,  writers.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  erplttiii  the  alleged  inconsistencies, 
however  completely  tliat  might  be  done.  They  are 
here  mentioned  only  as  they  l)car  upon  the  (|ucstion  of 
authorship,  and  as  they  seem  to  indicate  tlie  use  of  a 
variety  of  materials  by  the  autlmr  or  comi)iler  of  these 
books. 

4.  The  relation  between  tha  books  of  Chronicles  and 
the  books  of  Samuel  is  thought  to  point  to  the  same 


conclusion.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Chronicles  has  derived  from  the  books  of 
Samuel  all  the  materials  for  the  narratives  which  are 
common  to  both  works.  There  are  so  many  variations 
between  the  history  as  related  by  the  chronicler  and  as 
related  in  Samuel  as  to  render  it  probable,  not  that  the 
chronicler  derived  everything  from  Samuel,  but  that 
he  had  access  to  the  sources  used  also  by  the  compiler 
of  Samuel.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  comparison 
of  2  Sam.  v,  1-10  and  xxiii,  8-39  with  1  Chron.  xi,  xii. 
The  chronicler  has  placed  in  continuous  narrative  Da- 
vid's anointing  as  king  of  Israel  at  Hebron,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  building  of  the  city  of  David,  and  the 
list  of  David's  heroes,  with  their  deeds,  probably  as  he 
found  them  connected  in  the  documents  which  he  used; 
while  in  Samuel  they  are  detached,  the  list  of  heroes 
being  placed  separate!}-  in  the  history  of  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  life  of  David.  So  in  1  Chron.  iii,  the  list  of 
David's  children  is  given  in  a  form  probably  drawn  from 
some  official  register  to  which  the  writer  of  Samuel  had 
access,  as  he  gives  the  list  in  two  portions  to  suit  the 
course  of  his  narrative  (2  Sam.  iii,  2-5;  v,  14-16). 

5.  The  hand  <jf  a  compiler  is  thought  to  be  percepti- 
ble in  certain  detached  observations  here  and  there  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  history,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation of  some  portion  drawn  from  the  documents; 
as  for  example,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  the  expression  riN~n 
is  explained:  For  "the  prophet"  of  to-day  was  called 
formerh'  "the  seer."  1  Sam.  xvii,  14,  15,  is  regarded 
as  an  interposed  remark,  to  connect  this  history  with 
the  account  given  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  family 
of  Jesse. 

IV.  The  S.ovrces. — Should  these  books  then  appear  to 
be  a  compilation  from  several  original  documents,  the 
interesting  question  arises.  How  far  may  it  be  possible 
to  resolve  the  whole  work  into  its  constituent  ]iarts,  so 
as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sources 
whence  the  parts  were  derived?  Thenius  has  attempt- 
ed to  solve  this  difficult  problem  in  the  following  way. 
On  internal  grounds  he  distinguishes  five  principal 
sources : 

(a.)  A  JHstory  of  Samuel,  contained  in  1  Sam.  i-vii, 
which  seems  to  conclude  naturally  as  a  separate  and 
independent  narrative,  in  which  Samuel  is  altogether 
the  principal  person. 

(&.)  A  Ilisturi/  of  Savl,  comprised  in  the  following 
portions:  1  Sam.  viii ;  x,  17-27;  xi ;  xii;  xv ;  xvi; 
xviii,  6-14;  xxvi;  xxviii,  3-25;  xxxi.  The  materials 
derived  from  this  source  are  interwoven  with  others  de- 
rived from  a  third  source,  viz. : 

(c.)  A  History  of  I) arid,  from  which  have  been  de- 
rived the  following  portions:  1  Sam.  xiv,  52;  xvii; 
xviii,  in  part;  xix;  xx  ;  xxi,  in  part;  xxii;  xxiii; 
xxiv;  xxv;  xxvii;  xxviii,  1,  2;  xxix;  xxx;  2  Sam. 
i-v;   vii;  viii. 

((/.)  Another  History  of  Saul,  from  which  1  Sam.  ix; 
X,  1-16;  xiii;  and  xiv  have  been  drawn.  This  is  re- 
garded as  an  older  and  more  strictly  historical  docu- 
ment than  b,  that  being  considered  as  of  much  later 
origin,  and  as  founded  on  tradition. 

(p.)  Lastly,  «  Jiinrpaphy  of  Bar  id,  embracing  fidl  de- 
tails of  the  second  half  of  his  life,  and  recounting  his 
familj'  history  (2  Sam.  xi;  xii,  1-25;  xiii-xx). 

The  relation  of  2  Sam.  xxi-xxiv  to  the  preceding 
portions  seems  to  be  that  of  a  supplement  or  appendix 
of  matters  not  related  in  chronological  order,  nor  having 
any  close  connection  with  each  other. 

There  is  doubtless  very  much  hypercriticism  in  this 
account  of  Thenius.  So  far  as  authorities  or  sources 
are  (pioted  in  the  books  themselves,  the  matter  is  much 
more  simple.  To  only  one  work  is  direct  reference 
made,  viz.  to  the  book  of  the  upright  (Jasher),  TES 
"iC"''!!  (2  Sam.  i,  18),  elsewhere  also  quoted  only  once 
(Josh.  X,  13),  and,  as  both  the  quotations  are  in  verse, 
tlie  work  is  thought  to  have  been  a  book  of  poems. 
See  Jashei!,  Book  ok. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  parts  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  which  must  have  been  derived  either  from  ver- 
bal tradition  or  from  some  written  documents,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  following  poetical  pieces :  the  song 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10) ;  David's  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27) ;  David's  lament 
over  Abner  (iii,  33,  34) ;  Nathan's  parable  (xii,  1-4);  a 
song  or  psalm  of  David  (xxii,  2-51  [Psalm  xviiij) ;  the 
last  words  of  David  (xxiii,  1-8).  To  these  must  be 
added  the  lists  of  names  and  genealogies,  etc. 

It  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29,  "Now  the  acts  of 
David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written 
in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer." 
The  old  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  Samuel,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  founded  on  this 
quotation.  The  prophets  were  wont  to  write  a  history 
of  their  own  times.  That  Samuel  did  so  in  reference  to 
the  great  events  of  his  life  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  he  "  wrote  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  in  a 
book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  x,  25). 
The  phrase  bs;^"a'j  "^f^li  "words  of  Samuel,"  may  not 
refer  to  our  present  Samuel,  which  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  collection  seems  to  have  been.  It  does 
not,  like  the  treatise  to  which  the  author  of  Chronicles 
refers,  include  ''  the  acts  of  David,  first  and  last."  The 
annals  which  these  three  seers  compiled  were  those  of 
their  own  times  in  succession  (Kleinert,  Aechtheit  d.Jes. 
pt.  i,  p.  83) ;  so  that  there  existed  a  history  of  contem- 
porary events  written  by  three  inspired  men.  The  por- 
tion written  by  Samuel  might  include  his  own  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Saul's  history,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
portion  of  David's  career.  Clad  was  a  contemporary  of 
David,  and  is  termed  his  seer.  Probably  also  he  was 
one  of  his  associates  in  his  various  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  5).  In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  Nathan 
was  a  prominent  counsellor,  and  assisted  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Solomon.  We  have,  therefore,  prophetic  mate- 
rials for  the  books  of  Samuel.  Hiivernick  (§  IGl)  sup- 
poses there  was  another  source  of  information  to  which 
the  author  of  Samuel  might  resort,  namely,  the  annals 
of  David's  reign — a  conjecture  not  altogether  unlikelv, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii,  17,  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  The  accounts  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  and  their  mighty  feats,  with  the  estimate 
of  their  respective  bravery,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
contribution  by  Seruiah,  the  scribe,  or  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  Out  of  such  materials — ample  and  au- 
thoritative, some  of  them  written  and  some  of  them 
oral — the  books  of  Samuel  appear  to  be  made  up  (Bun- 
sen,  Bibdtcerk,  pt.  ii.  p.49G ;  Karo,  De  Fontibiis  Librorum 
qiim  feruntur  Samuelis  [1862]). 

V.  Antiquily. — The  external  evidence  carries  the  book 
only  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Sept.  version 
was  made,  or  possibly  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  if  we 
may  trust  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  foundation  of 
a  librarj^  by  the  latter  (2  Mace,  ii,  13).  But  the  internal 
evidence  is  much  stronger.  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  or  of  the  sources  whence  they  were 
principally  derived,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  appears  from  the  absence  of  reference  to 
older  sources  or  authorities  in  the  former,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently made  in  the  latter.  It  hence  appears  that  the 
compiler  did  not  live  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
events  which  he  relates,  and  therefore  does  not  deem  it 
needful  to  refer  his  readers  to  sources  already  known  to 
them  ;  while  the  original  sources  have  for  the  most  part 
all  the  marks  of  having  been  written  by  persons  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events  described.  Against  this 
opinion  as  to  the  early  age  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  va- 
rious objections  have  been  brought.  The  phrase  "unto 
this  day"  is  often  employed  iu  them  to  denote  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  customs,  monuments,  and  names 
whose  origin  has  been  described  by  the  annalist  (1  Sam. 
V,  5;  vi,  18;  xxx,  25),  This  phrase,  however,  does  not 
always  indicate  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 


tween the  incident  and  such  a  record  of  its  duration. 
It  was  a  common  idiom.  Joshua  (xxii,  3)  uses  it  of  the 
short  time  that  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  had  fought  in  concert  with  the  other  tribes  in 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan.  So,  again,  he  (xxiii,  9)  em- 
ploys it  to  specify  the  time  that  intervened  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  his  resignation  of  the  com- 
mand on  account  of  his  approaching  decease.  Matthew, 
in  his  Gospel  (xxvii,  8,  and  xxviii,  15),  uses  it  of  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  composition 
of  his  book.  Reference  is  made  in  Samuel  to  the  cur- 
rency of  a  certain  proverb  (1  Sam.  x,  12),  and  to  the  dis- 
use of  the  term  seer  (ix,  9),  but  in  a  manner  which  by 
no  means  implies  an  authorship  long  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  proverb,  "Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  was  one  which  for 
man\'  reasons  would  obtain  rapid  and  universal  circula- 
tion ;  and,  if  no  other  hypothesis  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory, we  may  suppose  that  the  remark  about  the  term 
"seer"  becoming  obsolete  may  be  the  parenthetical  in- 
sertion of  a  later  hand;  or,  it  may  be  that  iu  Samuel's 
days  the  term  iiabi  came  to  be  technically  used  in  his 
school  of  the  prophets.  See  Prophet.  There  is  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  woric  was  com- 
posed even  so  late  as  subsequently  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  expression  "  Israel  and  Judah"  (oc- 
curring 1  Sam.  xi,  8;  xvii,  52;  xviii,  16;  2  Sam.  iii,  10; 
V,  5;  xxiv,  1),  which  is  claimed  as  proof  of  an  origin 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam,  has 
no  such  force  (as  must  be  obvious  from  2  Sam.  ii,  4,  9, 
10, 17,  28 ;  xviii,  6,  7, 16 ;  xix,  9,  compared  with  12, 16, 
16),  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  phrase,  if  not  already 
in  use,  originated  in  the  circumstances  that  at  first  only 
the  tribe  of  Judah  adhered  to  David,  while  the  remain- 
ing tribes  under  the  common  name  of  Israel  formed  a 
separate  kingdom  for  seven  years  and  a  half,  imder  Ish- 
bosheth,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  under  Absalom. 
There  is,  however,  one  passage,  1  Sam.  xxvii,  G,  "There- 
fore hath  Ziklag  been  to  the  kings  of  Judah  till  this 
day,"  which  is  not  so  clearly  reconcilable  v/ith  this  view, 
unless  it  should  prove  to  be  a  note  added  by  a  later 
hand. 

With  this  claim  to  high  antiquity  the  other  internal 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  agrees.  In  the  un- 
settled times  of  the  judges  the  observance  of  the  ritual 
enjoined  in  the  books  of  Moses  had  fallen  greatly  into 
disuse.  Sacrifices  which  were  lawful  only  before  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  were  offered  at  many  places,  as  at 
Mizpeh  and  (iilgal.  No  disapprobation  of  this  practice 
is  expressed  in  Samuel,  though  it  very  often  is  so  in 
Kings.  The  Pentateuch  seems  to  exert  little  influence 
on  the  habits  of  the  people  as  described  in  Samuel,  or  on 
the  ideas  and  language  of  the  writers.  There  are,  in- 
deed, fewer  allusions  to  Moses  and  his  writings  in  Sam- 
uel than  iu  any  other  of  the  early  books  of  Scripture. 
But  this  may  doubtless  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
disorganized  and  somewhat  anomalous  state  into  which 
matters  fell  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by 
the  Philistines,  and  the  essentially  new  era  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  by  the  institution  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  stirring  events  that  followed  in  the 
personal  histories  of  Saul  and  David.  The  name  of 
Moses  occurs  fifty-six  times  in  Joshua,  in  Judges  three, 
in  Samuel  two,  in  Kings  ten,  in  Chronicles  thirty-one. 
The  law  of  Moses  is  never  once  named  in  Samuel. 

The  language  is  distinguished  bj^  its  purity,  and  this 
also  is  an  argument  for  the  early  origin  of  these  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  several  occur  which  are  found  only 
in  one  other  book  besides.  But  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  give  lists  of  them. 

VI.  The  Author  or  Compiler.— V^\\\\  the  exception 
of  a  brief  expression  in  the  Talmud  {K(/iiptian  Gemara, 
A.D.  .500,  Balia  Bathra,  fol.  14),  TiSD  3113  bxi^aUJ 
("Samuel  wrote  his  book"),  there  is  no  opinion  express- 
ed by  antiquity  respecting  the  name  of  the  author.    No 
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mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  or 
Chronicles,  or  in  anj-  part  of  the  Bible.  Xor  is  it  named 
in  the  Apocrj-pha  or  in  Josephus.  The  work  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  some  competent  historian,  who 
availed  himself  of  autlientic  docmnents  in  prejiaring  it. 
Some  writers,  as  Abarbanel  and  (irotiiis,  ascribe  it  to 
Jeremiah,  some  to  Ezra,  and  some  to  Isaiah.  There  is 
not  nearly  so  much  probability  that  Jeremiah  compiled 
the  books  of  Samuel  (as  is  argued  at  some  length  bj' 
Hitzig,  Die  Psalmen,  p.  48-85)  as  there  is  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings.  There  is  much  great- 
er dissimilarity  of  language,  style,  and  spirit  between 
Samuel  and  Jeremiah  than  between  Kings  and  Jere- 
miah. Tlie  great  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words 
peculiar  to  this  work  point  out  a  distinct  author  and 
age,  and  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  it  was  compiled 
in  an  early  period  after  the  death  of  David,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  under  liehobo- 
am  ;  unless  the  opinion  which  has  widely  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  finally  adopted,  that  the 
work  begun  by  Samuel  was  carried  on  and  finished  be- 
fore the  death  of  David  by  Nathan  and  Gad,  or  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  member  of  the  school  of  the 
prophets  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  he  narrates.  If,  however,  this  theorj'  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  there  should  be  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  the  compiler  lived  not  earlier  than  the 
timps  of  Rehoboam  (see  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  xiv, 
27),  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  materials 
which  he  used  were  of  earlier  date,  and  must  for  the 
most  part  have  been  written  by  persons  who  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events.  It  appears  certain  that 
memoirs  were  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad  (see 
2  Chron.  xxix,  29),  and  perhaps  also  by  other  members 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  although  it  may  not  be 
equally  certain  that  those  memoirs  are  identical  with 
the  present  books  of  Samuel.  The  fact  that  a  recorder 
or  remembrancer  ("i^ST'Q),  whose  office  it  was  to  pre- 
pare memoirs  or  annals  of  passing  events,  is  mentioned 
early  among  the  household  of  David,  is  not  without  an 
important  bearing  on  this  question.  It  is  clear  that  the 
authors  of  the  original  documents,  if  not  of  the  work 
itself,  must  have  occupied  such  positions  of  honor  and 
influence  as  gave  them  ample  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  events  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote.  Such 
minute  details  as  Ave  find,  for  instance,  in  the  history 
of  David,  belonging  rather  to  his  private  than  to  his 
pui)Iic  life — the  story  of  Bathsheba,  of  David's  behavior 
on  the  death  of  her  child,  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  of  the 
secret  sending  to  the  priests  from  Mahanaim,  etc. — be- 
speak perfectly  well  instructed  writers,  ■who  had  access 
to  the  best  sources  of  information. 

Stiihclin  {Einleit.  §  25,  etc.)  conjectures  that  a  large 
portion  of  Samuel  was  written  In'  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
But  continuity  of  history  in  the  same  form  does  not 
prove  identity  of  authorship,  nor  are  the  similar  phrases 
found  in  these  books  sufficient  in  number  or  character- 
istic idiom  to  support  the  theory.  Nay,  Samuel  is  free 
from  the  so-called  Clialdaisms  of  Judges  and  the  archa- 
isms of  the  Pentateuch.  The  peculiar  theory  of  Jahn, 
on  tlie  other  liand,  is  that  tlie  four  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  were  written  bj'  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so 
recent  as  the  iiOth  year  of  tlie  Babylonian  captivity. 
His  arguments,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  Eichhorn 
(Kiiikit.  §  4C8),  and  Hcrbst  {FAiikil.  ii,  l-i;59),  who 
hold  a  similar  view,  are  more  ingenious  than  solid  (in- 
troduction, §  4(5).  The  fact  of  all  the  four  treatises 
being  named  "  Books  of  Kings"  is  insisted  on  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  originally  uudividcd  and  formed  a  single 
work — a  mere  hypothesis,  since  the  similarity  of  their 
contents  might  easily  give  rise  to  this  general  title, 
while  the  more  ancient  appellation  for  the  first  two  was 
The  Book-K  of  Samuel.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  imi- 
formity  of  method  in  all  the  books.  But  this  uniformity 
by  no  means  amounts  to  any  proof  of  identity  of  author- 


ship. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  Hebrew  his- 
torical style.  The  more  minute  and  distinctive  features, 
so  far  from  being  similar,  are  very  different.  Nay,  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  may  be  contrasted  in  many 
of  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  different  writer : 

(o.)  In  Kings  there  occur  not  a  few  references  to  the 
laws  of  j\Ioses;  in  Samuel  not  one  of  these  is  to  be 
found. 

(6.)  The  books  of  Kings  repeatedly  cite  authorities, 
to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  "Acts  of  Solomon,"  "the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Kings  of  Israel,"  or  "Judah."  But  in  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel there  is  no  formal  allusion  to  any  such  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

(c.)  The  nature  of  the  history  in  the  two  works  is 
very  different.  The  plan  of  the  books  of  Samuel  is  not 
that  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  books  of  Samuel  are 
more  of  a  biographical  character,  and  are  more  limited 
and  personal  in  their  view. 

{(L)  There  are  in  the  books  of  Kings  many  later 
forms  of  language.  For  a  collection  of  some  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Wette  {Einleit.  in  das  A .  T. 
§  185,  note  e).  Scarcely  any  of  those  more  recent  or 
Chaldaic  forms  occur  in  Samuel.  Besides,  some  peculi- 
arities of  form  are  noted  by  De  Wette  (§  180),  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  or  distinctive  as  to  give  a 
general  character  to  the  treatise  (Hirzel,  De  Chalduismi 
Bill.  Orif/ine,  1830).  Many  modes  of  expression  com- 
mon in  Kings  are  absent  from  Samuel  (Kcil,  Einkit. 
§  53).    See  Kings,  Books  of. 

(e.)  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  book  of 
Samuel  are  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  work — a 
proof  of  its  completeness.  The  connection  between 
Samuel  and  Kings  is  thus  interrupted.  It  appears, 
then,  that  Samuel  claims  a  distinct  authorship  from  the 
books  of  Kings.  Stiihelin,  indeed,  supposes  that  the 
present  division  between  the  two  treatises  has  not  been 
correctlj'  made,  and  that  the  two  commencing  chapters 
of  1  Kings  really  belong  to  2  Samuel.  This  he  argues 
on  philological  grounds,  because  the  terms  ^n^IiTl 
Tbsm  (1  Kings  i,  38),  L'£D  'ch-Q  (i,  12),  and  ni3 
T!J£D  (i,  29)  are  found  nowhere  in  Kings  but  in  the  first 
two  chapters,  while  they  occur  once  and  again  in  Sam- 
uel, There  is  certainly  something  peculiar  in  this  affin- 
ity, though  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  the  author  of  the  pieces  or  sketches  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  initial  portions  of  1  Kings  not  onlj'  com- 
posed those  which  form  the  conclusion  of  Samuel,  but 
also  supervised  or  published  the  whole  work  which  is 
now  called  by  the  prophet's  name. 

Thus  the  books  of  Samuel  have  an  authorship  of 
their  own — an  authorship  belonging  to  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. While  their  tone  and  style  are  very  different  from 
the  later  records  of  Chronicles,  they  are  also  dissimilar 
to  the  books  of  Kings.  They  hear  the  impress  of  a 
hoary  age  in  their  language,  allusions,  and  mode  of 
composition.  The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  po- 
etry, to  enliven  and  verily  the  narrative,  is  common 
to  them  with  the  I'entateuch.  They  abound  in  minute 
sketches  and  vivid  touches.  As  if  the  chapters  had 
been  extracted  from  a  diary,  some  portions  are  more 
full}'  detailed  and  warmly  colored  than  others,  according 
as  the  original  observer  was  himself  impressed.  Jlany 
of  the  incidents,  in  their  artless  and  striking  delinea- 
tion, would  form  a  fine  study  for  a  painter. 

VII.  The  Ohject. — So  far  as  the  compiler  of  these 
books  might  t)e  conscious  of  a  direct  aim  in  his  work, 
producing  it,  as  doubtless  he  did,  under  the  impulse  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  might  be  his  endeavor  to 
continue  the  history  of  tlie  chosen  people,  and  especially 
to  record  the  remarkable  change  wliieli  was  effected  in 
tlie  method  of  the  divine  government,  when  the  (Jod 
of  Israel  ceased  to  rule  the  people  bj'  judges,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  governed  by  kings,  as  were  the  otlier 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  pursuing  this  object  the  writer 
took  care  to  point  out  tlie  important  distinction  which 
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was  to  be  maintained  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
those  of  other  nations,  in  the  separation  of  the  civil 
from  tlie  ecclesiastical,  or  the  secular  from  the  religious 
authority;  and  also  to  describe  the  origin  and  influence 
of  the  prophetical  order  in  relation  both  to  the  mon- 
archy and  to  the  people.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a 
history  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy;  those  of  Chron- 
icles have  special  reference  to  the  form  and  ministry  of 
the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  upon  its  rc-establish- 
ment  after  the  return  from  Bab}-lon.  Samuel  is  more 
biographical,  yet  the  theocratic  element  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  overlooked.  It  is  distinctly  brought  to  view 
in  the  early  chapters  concerning  Eli  and  his  house,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  ark ;  in  the  passages  which  describe 
the  change  of  the  constitution;  in  the  blessing  which 
rested  on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  ;  in  the  curse  which 
fell  on  the  Bethshemites  and  Uzzah  and  Saul  for  intru- 
sive interference  with  holj"^  things. 

VIII. — Pdiiiciila?-  Relation  io  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
— That  portion  of  the  history  which  is  common  to  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Chronicles  is  found  in  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  and  1  Chron.  x-xxi,  beginning  with  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Saul  and  ending  with  the  story  of  the 
pestilence.  Between  these  two  narrations  of  the  same 
period  of  history  tlie  following  differences  may  be  point- 
ed out. 

1.  The  book  of  Samuel  contains,  but  that  of  Chron- 
icles omits: 

1.  The  stoiy  of  David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  2 
Sam.  ix. 

2.  Of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah,  2  Sam.  xi,  2-xii,  25. 

3.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xiii,  etc. 

4.  The  surrender  of  eeveu  of  the  sous  of  Saul  to  the 
Gibeonites,  2  Sam.  xxi,  1-14. 

5.  A  war  with  the  Philistines,  2  Sam.  xxi,  15-17. 

0.  David's  song  (Psa.  xviii),  2  Sam.  xxii. 
7.  The  last  words  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 

2.  The  book  of  Samuel  omits,  but  that  of  Chronicles 
contains : 

1.  A  list  of  David's  adherents. 

2.  A  list  of  those  who  chose  David  to  be  king  at  Ilebron. 

3.  David's  preparation  for  building  the  Temple. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  Levites  and  priests  for  Temple 
service. 

5.  David's  officers  and  heroes,  etc. 

3.  The  two  works  present  several  portions  of  the  his- 
tory in  a  different  order,  such  as  the  following : 

2  Sara.  V,  11-25 1  Chron.  xiv. 

2  Sam.  vi,  1-10 1  Chron.  xi,  1-9. 

2  Sam.  vi,  3-11 1  Clirou.  xiii. 

2  Sam.  vi,  12-23 1  Chron.  xv. 

2  Sam.  xxiii,  8-10 1  Chron.  xi,  10-47. 

4.  The  differences  of  verbal  and  grammatical  forms 
in  the  narration  of  the  same  events  in  these  two  works 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  indicate  the  greater  antiquity 
of  the  books  of  Samuel.  Nearly  all  the  points  in  which 
Chronicles  differ  from  Samuel  may  be  distinctly  ex- 
plained by  the  more  recent  origin  of  the  former.  Thev 
are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  here  mentioned. 

5.  Many  of  the  numbers  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
ctiflter,  as 

2  Sam.  X,  13,  IS,  24,  and  1  Chron.  xix,  12,  IS,  25. 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  S,  "     1  C'hron.  xi,  11. 

2  S.^m.  xsiv,  9,  13,       "     1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  12. 

These  discrepancies  are  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  errors  of  transcription.  Whether  the  num- 
bers in  Samuel  are  generally  right,  and  those  in  Chron- 
icles generally  wrong,  which  is  the  common  (but  per- 
haps usually  incorrect)  opinion,  or  whether  errors  exist 
in  both,  cannot  be  determined  until  more  careful  atten- 
tion shall  have  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  more 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared.    See  Chronicles,  Books  of. 

IX.  Chronology. — One  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
difference  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  is 
the  more  sparing  use  of  dates  in  the  former.  The  means 
of  determining  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the  vari- 
ous events  recorded  in  them  happened  are  exceedingly 
scanty.  The  most  helpful  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture,     Thus,  in  Acts  xiii  we  fiiul  that  Saul  was 


king  "by  the  space  of  forty  years."  We  know  already 
that  David  reigned  over  Judah  and  all  Israel  forty 
years,  and  we  have  also  calculated  that  Samuel  must 
have  lived  about  110  years.  If,  then,  Samuel  died  about 
live  years  before  Saul,  we  find  that  the  history  covers  a 
period  of  155  years,  except  that  brief  portion  of  the  life 
of  David  not  contained  in  Samuel.  These  numbers 
agree  with  the  usual  dates  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the   books  of  Samuel.     See 

ClIUON'OI.OGY. 

X.  Canonicity,  e/c— The  historical  credibility  and  ca- 
nonicity  of  these  books  need  not  be  fully  discussed  in 
this  place.  The  internal  evidence  of  their  truthfulness 
and  the  external  evidence  of  their  canonical  authority 
are  both  complete.  The  style  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten is  simple,  natural,  and  bold.  Places,  times,  and  oth- 
er minute  details  are  freely  and  artlessly  given.  The 
course  and  connection  of  the  history  carry  with  them 
the  proof  of  their  truthfulness.  The  characters  and 
events  are  in  accordance  with  the  times  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Attempts  to  establish  contradiction  and  dis- 
crepancy have  not  succeeded.  The  history  contained  in 
these  books  fits  in  and  accords  with  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  peo- 
ple, although  the  several  portions  were  composed  at  long 
intervals  and  by  different  authors.  Portions  of  tlicm 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Test.  (2  Sam,  vii,  14,  in  Ileb.  i, 
5 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  14,  in  Acts  xiii,  22).  References  to  them 
occur  in  other  sections  of  Scripture,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  to  which  they  often  afford  historic  illustration. 
The  old  objections  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon,  and  Le 
Clerc  are  well  disposed  of  by  Carpzov  {Tntroductio,  p. 
215).  Some  of  these  supposed  contradictions  we  have 
already  referred  to,  and  for  a  solution  of  others  we  refer 
to  Davidson's  Sacred  Ifermeneutics,  p.  544,  etc.  Some 
of  the  objections  ofVatke,  in  his  Bibl.  Theol. — "cujus 
mentio  est  refutatio"  —  are  summarily  disposed  of  by 
Hengstenberg  {Die  Authentic  des  Pentat.  ii,  115).  See, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Test.  —  such  as  those  of  Home,  lliivernick,  Kell,  De 
Wette — the  following  later  works :  Bleek,  Einleitung  in 
das  Alte  Testament  (Berl.  1860),  p.  355-308;  Stiihelin, 
S])ecielle  Einleitunr/  in  die  kanonischen  Biicher  des  A  lien 
Testaments  (Elberfeld,  18G2),  p.  83-105;  Davidson,  In- 
ti-oduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Loud,  and  Edinb.  1802), 
p.  491-536. 

XI.  Commentaries. — The  exegetical  helps  on  the  en- 
tire books  of  Samuel  alone  have  not  been  numerous : 
Origen,  Selecta  (in  0pp.  ii,  479;  also  in  Gallandii  Bihl. 
Putruni,  xiv) ;  Ephrem  Syrus,  Explanatio  (in  0pp.  iv, 
331);  Theodoret,  Qucestiones  (in  0pp.  I,  i);  Gregory, 
Expositiones  (in  0pp.  Ill,  ii,  1);  Jerome,  Qucestiones  (in 
0pp.  \^Spiir.'],  iii,  755);  Eucherius,  Conmientaria.  (in 
Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  vi) ;  Procopius,  Scholia  [includ.  other 
hist,  books]  (in  Meursii  Opp).  viii,  1) ;  Isidore,  Cominen- 
taria  (in  OpjJ.) ;  Babe,  Exposilio,  etc.  (in  various  forms, 
in  Opp.)  ;  Angelomus,  Enarrationes  (in  Bihl.  Max.  Pair. 
xv);  Hildebert,  Versio  Metrica  (in  Opp.  p.  1191);  Ra- 
ban,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.) ;  Rupert,  Commentarii  (in 
Opp.  i,  345);  Yln'^oWcior,  A nnotationes  (in  Opp.  i); 
Abrabanel,  ^^'13  [includ.  other  hist,  books]  '(s.  1.  et  a. 
[Pesaro,  1522];  Naples,  1543,  fob;  Leips.  16S6,  fol.); 
Bafiolas,  UJ^IQ  (Leiria,  1494,  fob;  also  in  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles);  Bugenhagen,  Adnotationcs  [includ.  Deut.  ] 
(Basil.  1524;  Argent,  1525,  8vo);  Menius,  Commen- 
tarius  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vitemb,  1532,  8vo);  Brentius,  Cow- 
mentaria  (in  Opp.  ii) ;  Lambert,  Commentarius  (Argent. 
1626;  Francof.  1539,  fob);  Caussin  [R.  C],  Disserta- 
tiones  (Par.  1550,  fob;  Colon.  1552,  4to) ;  Weller,  Com- 
mentaria  [includ.  1  Kings]  (Francof.  1555,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Peter  Martj-r,  Commentarii  (Tigur.  1567,  fob);  Strigel, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Lips.  1569, 
1583,  fob;  Neost.  1691,  8vo);  Borrhaus,  Commentarius 
[includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Basil.  1577,  fob);  Allschul, 
bx^'S'd    (Cracow,    1595,   fob,    and    later);   Aschcicb, 
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rixis'iSt^  t^iX'?"?  [indiul.  other  hist,  books]  (Yenicc, 
1601,' 1020,  fol.,'and  later);  Tflacker,  Piedifjten  (Tub. 
1602,  fol.);  Lanado,  ■^iT'^  ibs  [includ. other  liist.  books] 
(Venice,  1003,  fol.);  iMdcmach,  A usler/miff  (Tub.  1005, 
fol.);  Willot,  Harmony  (Cambr.  1000;"  Lo'iul.  1007,  4to; 
ibiil.  1014,  fol.);  Leonhart,  Ifi/jiomntte  [iiu'hid.  Kings 
and  Chron.]  (Erf.  1008,  lOU,  8vo) ;  Serarius  [U.  C], 
Commentarid  [iiiclud.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1013;  Mo- 
gunt.  1017,  fdl.) ;  Laurent,  AuslcguKfj  (Leips.  1015,  1010, 
fol.);  Drusiiis,.-!  dnotutioues  [on  parts,  includ.  other  books] 
(Franco.  1018,  4to);  Kangolius  [K.  C. ],  Commentarii 
(Par.  1021-24,  2  vols,  fol.);  De  Mendoza  [K.  C],  Com- 
mentariu  [on  1  Sam.  i-xv]  (Lugd.  1G22-31,  3  vols,  fol.) ; 
Sanchez  [I!.  C. ],  Comnunturius  (Antw.  1024;  Lugd. 
1625,  fol.) ;  Crommius  [  K.  C],  Theses  (includ.  other  hist, 
books]  (Lovan.  1031,  4to);  De  Vera  [K.  C],  Coinmen- 
iarid  (Limie.  1035,  fol.)  ;  Bonfrere  [K.  C  ],  Cummentarius 
[includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Tornaci,  1043,  2  vols,  fol., 
and  later)  :  Wulffer,  Predifjten  (Nuremb.  1070,  4to) ;  De 
Naxera  [1\.  C],  Excuisus  (Lugd.  1072,  3  vols,  fol.); 
Osiandcr,  Commentarius  (Stuttg.  1687,  fol.);  Schmid, 
Commentarius  (Argent.  1087-S9,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Molden- 
hauer,  Erldutentiif/  [includ. other  hist,  books]  (Quedlinb. 
1774,  4to) ;  Obornik,  "iK3  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vienna,  1793, 
8vo);  Detmold,  bwS^l'Sd  (ibid.  1793,  8vo,  and  later); 
Hensler,  Erldntenmg  [on  1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kiel, 
1795,  8vo) ;  Horsley,  Xotes  (in  Bihl.  Criticism,  i) ;  BIul- 
der,Q'i3'rw'X1  C"'X"i:2  [includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Amst. 
1827, 8vo)  ;  Lindsay,  Lectures  (Loud.  1828,  2  vols.  12rao) ; 
Kalkar,  Quwstiones  [on  tlie  authenticitj'  of  1  Sam.] 
(Othin.  1835);  K'6n\g?.{iAi\X,  Annotationes  [  on  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chron.]  (Havn.  1839, 8vo) ;  Wellhausen,  Der  Text 
d.  B.  S.  (Gott.  1841,  8vo)  ;  Thcnius,  ErUdrinif]  (in  the 
Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.,  Leips.  1842,  1804,  8vo) ;  Keil  and 
Delitzsch,  Commentur  (ibid.  1804;  transl.  in  Clarke's 
Library,  Edinb.  1806,  8vo);  Erdmann,  Erkldrung  (in 
Lange's  Bihelwerl;  Bielefeld,  1873, 8vo).     See  Old  Tiis- 

TAJIEXT. 

Samuel  ben-David  Otolengo.     See  Otolengo. 

Samuel  bex-Isaac  Oceda.     See  Oceda. 

Samuel  the  Little  ("ppn  ^XlTit'),  a  contem- 
porary of  (iamaliel  II,  is  known  in  Jewish  history  as 
the  author  of  the  prayer  against  the  Minim,  or  Jew- 
ish Christians.  In  the  Talmud  treatise  Berakot/i,  fol. 
28b,wcread:  n^cr  tlll^a  ^■'"IDn  "'b'lpS  '|1":2U; 

nrpn  -(-jpn  hii'rz-::  iiv  ?  n^pniin  rrna  'prh; 

i.e.  "Simon  I'akidi  arranged  the  eighteen  benedictions 
before  rabban  (iamaliel,  in  Jabne,  in  their  present  order. 
Kabban  CJamaliel  said  to  the  sages,  'Is  there  none  who 
knows  to  pre()arc  a  benediction  against  the  Zaddukim 
or  SadduceosV  Then  arose  Samuel  the  Little  and  pre- 
pared it."  This  Cpiniin  r--i2,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  C"^3^^n  r3"l3,  "the  benediction  against  the 
Minim,  or  Jewish  Christians,"  is  the  twelfth  of  the  so- 
called  S/i'tnone  Esre,  or  Eighteen  Benedictions  [comp. 
the  art.  Synagooik  ].  and  originally  read  C^J'^^i'l 
nipn  •'nn  bx  D"'rrii-:31,i.c.  "let  tlierebenohope 
for  the  ]\Iinim  and  calumniators."  That  this  prayer 
was  dircclcil  against  Jcwisli  Christians  is  tcstilied  b}' 
Epiplianius  (/'./'.  adcersus  JJeeres.  xxix,  9;  ed.  I'etav. 
p.  124),  who  states:  oli  fiuvov  yap  o'l  tu>p  'lovSaiojv 
TraiCtg  irptiQ  tovtovq  [tqvq  IS a^oipai ovt]  KiKTip'oi 
fuaoc,  dWd  uviaT('mf.t>oi,  tw^tv  Kal  /.tiirtjc  I'ljiipac  Koi 
TTtpi  rt)v  tmrfpav,  r^it,'  rfig  t'lfii-pac  (>7t  tiixu<^  IttitiXov- 
cn>  iavTolc:  tV  ra7c  <Tvrayujyo~ir,  iirapioi'Tai  f/'roTt;  Kai 
dfa^fnari'Covm  rpiij  r/yf  i/pfpac  (ixtcTKorrKj  on  'Etti- 
Kn-api((Ti  I)  c-n'if  roi'c  'Su'C^opuiovi^.  With  regard  to 
these  words  of  ICpiphanius,  (iriitz  remarks  that  Epiplia- 
nius, being  by  birth  a  Jew,  is  a  competent  witness  that 
this  formida  w;is  directed  against  the  Jewish  Cliristians, 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  remark  of  Dr,  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's 
Cycloj-).  s.  v.  "Synagogue"  (p.  900,  note),  is  not  justified 
either  by  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  or  that  of  the 
Jewish  historian  Griitz.  See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiiden,  iv, 
434;  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  344-346; 
Schiirer,  I^ehrhuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte, 
p.  502.     (B.  P.) 

Samuel  Maroccanus.   See  Morocco,  Samuel  of. 

Samuel  BEX-iMKin.     See  Easiibam. 

Samviel  Yeuetz,  an  Armenian  historian,  was  born 
at  Ani  (Armenia  Major),  and  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  George  Melrig,  and  was  requested 
by  Gregory  IV,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  to  prepare  a  chron- 
icle or  universal  history,  which  work  he  published  under 
the  title  Sumuelis,  Presb.  A  niensis,  temj)07-um  usque  ad 
snam  Patio.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  commencing 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ending  with  the  year 
1179.  It  is  really  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  chronicles 
of  Eusebius  increased  by  matter  found  in  the  LListory 
of  Armenia  by  Moses  of  Choren,  and  in  earlier  writings 
now  lost.  The  Latin  translation  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Zorab  and  Angelo  Maj-. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 
s.  V. 

Samus,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  ancestral  hero 
of  the  Samians,  from  whom  both  that  people  and  the 
island  Samos  derived  their  names.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ancffius,  king  of  the  Lelegos,  and  Samia,  daughter  of 
Mieander.  His  brothers  were  Pcrilaus,  Enudus,  and  Ali- 
therses,  and  Parthenope  was  his  sister. 

Sanabas'sar  (Eavalicarcrapoc:  v.  r.  'Zafiavdaaa- 
poc,  1  Esdr.  ii,  12, 15),  or  Sanabas'sarus  (Eavafida- 
(japoQ,  V.  r.  lilafiai'daacipoc,  1  Esdr.  vi,  18, 20),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Heb.  name  Shesiibazzar  in  the  correspond- 
ing passages  (Ezra  i,  8,  11 ;  v,  14,  16). 

Saiiadon,  Noel-I5tiesxe,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Rouen,  Feb.  16,  1676.  At  the  early  age  of 
twelve  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  car- 
ried on  his  studies  at  Caen,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric.  His  first  literary  attempt  was  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  Nicanor  Moriens.  He  subsequently  wrote  and 
translated  many  Latin  poems,  one  of  which,  a  translation 
of  Horace,  is  considere(l  his  best  work.  In  1712  Sanadon 
was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Louis 
the  Great,  and  in  1728  he  became  librarian  of  the  same 
institution.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  21,  1733. — Hoefer, 
Noui\  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Sanagen,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  rajah  of  the 
children  of  the  moon,  the  father  of  Darmatuwassa  and 
grandfather  of  Kandikaiya. 

Sanakadi  Sampradayis,  one  of  the  Vaishnava 
sects  among  the  Hindus.  Tliey  worship  Krishna  and 
liadha  conjointly,  and  are  distinguished  from  other  sects 
by  a  circular  black  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  ordinary 
double  streak  of  white  earth,  and  also  by  the  use  of  the 
necklace  and  rosary  of  the  stem  of  the  tulasai.  The 
members  of  this  sect  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  India.  They  are  very  numerous  about  Mathu- 
ra,  and  they  are  also  among  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Vaishnava  sects  in  Bengal.  —  Gardner,  Euiths  of  the 
World,  s.  v. 

Sanarkumaren,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  fdiir  perfect  beings  created  by  Brahma  in  order  to 
recreate  the  destroyed  liimian  race;  but  as  the  pious  off- 
spring did  not  achieve  that  object,  the  evil  spirit  became 
tiie  prevailing  power  in  coition. 

San'asib  CSaramfi,  v.  r,  'S.avafiic,  'Ai'aaeift),  a 
head  of  the  priests,  "  the  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of 
Jesus,"  who  are  said  to  li.ivc  returned,  to  the  number 
of  972,  with  Zerubbalx'l  from  the  caiitivity  (1  Esdr.  v, 
24);  evidently  the  973  "children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house 
of  Jcshiia,"'iu  the  Heb,  texts  (Ezra  ii.  30;  Neh,  vii,  39), 
the  name  .SV/>(«.s/iliaving  been  repeated  for  the  "Scnaah" 
(Esdras,  "  Annaas")  of  the  ])receding  verse. 

Sanat,  in  Fiiuiish  mythology,  means  songs  of  mag- 
ical [lower  which  arc  chanted  by  the  priests  of  the  hea- 
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then  Finns  for  the  purpose  of  producing  storms,  curing 
the  sick,  causing  favorable  weather,  bewitching  cattle, 
etc. 

Saubal'Iat  (Heb.  SmihalhW,  1:52:5,  a  name  of 
which  the  latter  part  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  the 
first  syllable  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  s««  [Greek  ai'v], 
indicative  oi  streitijth  ;  Sept.  '^avjia.WuT,  Josephus,  2a- 
valia\\tr)]g),  a  Horonite  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  probably  a  native 
of  Iloronaim  in  Moab  (Neh.  ii,  10, 19  ;  xiii,  28).  There 
are  two  very  different  accounts  of  him. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  from  Scripture  is  that  he 
had  apparently  some  civil  or  military  command  in  Sa- 
maria, iu  the  service  of  Artaxcrxes  (^Meh.  iv,  2),  and  that, 
from  the  moment  of  Nehemiah's  arrival  iu  Judtea,  he 
set  himself  to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the  Tirsha- 
tha.  B.C.  445.  His  companions  in  this  hostility  were 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  (leshem  the  Arabian  (ii,  19; 
iv,  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition,  see  Neh.  vi, 
where  the  enmity  between  Sanballat  and  the  Jews  is 
brought  out  in  the  strongest  colors.  The  only  other 
incident  iu  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  the  similar  connec- 
tion formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (xiii,  4),  appears 
to  have  been  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between 
Eliashib  and  the  Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion 
from  the  priesthood  of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Ne- 
heraiah  must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative ends — owing;  probablv,  to  Nehemiah's  return  to 
Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  knowledge  of  Sanbal- 
lat.    See  Neiiemiaii. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a  wholh' 
new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different  time,  is  brought 
before  us  in  connection  with  Sanballat,  while  his  name 
is  entirely  omitted  in  the  account  there  given  of  the 
government  of  Nehemiah,  which  is  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxes.  Josephus,  after  interposing  the  whole  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  between  the  death  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the  transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took  part, 
and  utterly  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochns,  etc..  jumps  at  once  to 
the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  last  king,"  and  tells  us  (Ant. 
xi,  7,  2)  that  Sanballat  was  his  olhcer  in  Samaria,  that 
he  was  a  Cuthajan  (i.  e.  a  Samaritan)  by  birth,  and  that 
he  gave  his  daughter  Nicaso  in  marriage  to  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high- 
priest  iu  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that 
on  the  threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews 
to  expel  him  from  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
his  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat,  who 
thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  king  Da- 
rius, not  onh'  to  give  him  Sanballat's  government,  but 
to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival  temple  on  jMount 
Gerizim  of  which  Manasseh  should  be  the  high-priest. 
Manasseh,  on  this,  agreed  to  retain  his  wife  and  join 
Sanballat's  faction,  which  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  all  those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they 
were  many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives.  But  just 
at  this  time  hajipened  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  Sanballat,  with  seven  thousand  men,  joined 
him  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  (.!«/.  xi,  8, 
4).  Being  favorably  received  by  the  conqueror,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  behalf  of  jManas- 
seh.  He  represented  to  him  how  much  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  how  many  there  were  who  wished  for  a  temple  in 
Samaria ;  and  so  obtained  Alexander's  permission  to 
build  the  temple  on  jMount  (ieri/.im,  and  make  Manas- 
seh the  hereditary  high-priest.  Shortly  after  this,  San- 
ballat died;  but  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  remain- 
ed, and  the  Shechemites,  as  they  were  called,  continued 
also  as  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  continually  fed 


by  all  the  lawless  »nd  disaifected  Jews.  Such  is  Jo- 
sephus's  account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  of  course 
the  Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah,  who  flourished  fully 
one  hundred  years  earlier;  but  when  we  put  together 
Josephus's  silence  concerning  a  Sanballat  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  and  the  many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  San- 
ballat of  Nehemiaii  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with 
the  inconsistencies  in  Josephus's  narrative  (pointed  out 
by  Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  288,  290,  395,  4GG),  and  its  dis- 
agreement with  what  Eusebius  tells  of  the  relations  of 
Alexander  with  Samaria  (who  says  that  Alexander  ap- 
pointed Andromachus  governor  of  Judaa  and  the  neigh- 
boring districts;  that  the  Samaritans  murdered  him; 
and  that  Alexander,  on  his  return,  took  Samaria  in  re- 
venge, and  settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  it,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  retired  to  Sichem  \^Ckro)i. 
Can.  p.  346] ),  and  remember  how  apt  Josephus  is  to  fol- 
low any  narrative,  no  matter  how  anachronistic  and  in- 
consistent with  Scripture,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  his  account  of  Sanballat  is  not  histori- 
cal. It  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  apocryphal  ro- 
mance, now  lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its  height,  chose  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  epoch,  and  San- 
ballat for  the  ideal  instrument,  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Samaritan  Church  and  the  erection  of  the  temple 
on  (Jerizim.  To  borrow  events  from  some  Scripture  nar- 
rative and  introduce  some  scriptural  personage,  without 
any  regard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was  the 
regular  method  of  such  apocryphal  books.  (See  1  Es- 
dras,  apocryphal  Esther,  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on  them,  and  the  story 
inserted  by  the  Sept.  after  2  Kings  xii,  24,  etc.).  To  re- 
ceive as  historical  Josephus's  narrative  of  the  building 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Sanballat,  circumstantial 
as  it  is  in  its  account  of  Manasseh's  relationship  to  Jad- 
dua, and  Sanballat's  intercourse  with  both  Darius  Codo- 
manus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  yet  to  transplant 
it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C. 
409),  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  sound  criticism. — 
Smith.     See  Samaiiitan. 

San  Benito,  the  garment  worn  by  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition  on  the  occasion  of  the  auto-da-fe.  It 
was  a  yellow  frock,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast  and  on 
the  back,  devils  and  flames  also  being  painted  upon  if. 
Those  who  were  to  be  burned  alive  had  the  flames  point- 
ing upward,  while  those  who  had  escaped  this  horrible 
fate  had  them  pointing  downward. 

Sanborn,  E.  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Bath,  N.  II.,  June  12,  1794. 
Early  impressed  that  ic  was  his  duty  to  preach,  he  hesi- 
tated for  some  time.  At  length  a  portion  of  one  of  his 
hands  became  maimed  for  life;  that  hand,  wliilc  yet 
bleeding,  he  held  towards  heaven,  and  promised  (Jod 
that  he  would  no  longer  resist  his  convictions  of  duty. 
In  1833  he  joined  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  contin- 
ued in  effective  work  until  1844,  when,  through  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  entirely  from  ministerial 
labor.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Hon.  L.  I>. 
Sanborn,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  18G7.  He  en- 
tertained a  high  appreciation  of  the  varied  duties  of  the 
ministry,  was  a  tirm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  polity. — Mimiies 
of  A  nmial  Conf.  18G7,  p.  244. 

Sanborn,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcojial  Chiuch,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Unity, 
N.  II.,  Jlay  16,  1788.  His  pious  parents  deeply  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  their  son  by  their  religious  instruc- 
tions, prayers,  and  holy  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  (1865),  he  was  awakened,  and  found  peace.  Al- 
though of  Baptist  parentage,  he  united  (Jan.  18,  1806) 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  About  five  years 
after,  he  became  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
and  on  Aug.  14,  1811,  he  went  to  preach  as  a  licentiate 
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on  the  Landaff  Circuit,  N.  H.  In  June,  1812,  lie  united 
on  trial  with  the  New  England  Conference,  and  from 
this  time  onward  until  1850,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year's  location  (1839-40),  he  performed  eflective  labor. 
In  1850  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  He  Jicvertheless  continued  to 
preach  until  May  10,  1SG3,  when  he  delivered  his  last 
sermons  in  Pembroke.  He  died  March  IG,  1867.  Mr. 
Sanborn  was  a  more  than  ordinary  man.  He  was  a 
sound  divine,  good  logician,  able  preacher,  an  eminent- 
ly good  pastor,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  of  strict  integrity 
of  purpose  and  honesty  of  heart. — Minutes  of  Annual 
Conf.  1867,  p.  59. 

Saubuki  Codex  is  a  Hebrew  manuscript,  now  no 
more  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written.  According 
to  Kichard  Simon  {Bibliotk.  Critic,  i,  307),  the  name 
Saubuki  (ip^.Z27)  is  derived  from  the  owner  of  the 
MS.,  a  Hungarian  family.  According  to  Hottinger  (in 
Biblivthecario  QuacHparfito,  p.  158,  ed.  Turic),  the 
name  ought  to  be  "^pilIT  instead  of  "^pl-J",  which  is 
equivalent  to  Zadduki,  or  Sadducce.  For  other  con- 
jectures, see  Wolf  {Bibl.  Ilebr.  ii,  292,  293;  iv,  79)  and 
Tj-chsen  (^Tentamen,  p.  249,  250).  As  to  the  codex  it- 
self, some  of  its  readings  are  given  in  the  margin  of 
some  MSS.,  as  in  Cod.  Kennic.  415 ;  Cod.  Kennic.8  (Bibl. 
Bodl.  Hunting.  69 ;  comp.  Brunsius,  Ad  Kenn.  Diss.  Gen. 
p.  345).  Besides,  this  codex  is  quoted  three  times  by 
Menachem  di  Lonzano  in  his  commentary  Or  Tliora,  as 
on  Gen.  ix,  14,  ■^2:^3  (fol.  2  b,  fin.  ed.  Amstel)  :  ib^nn 

nrs^  xrrn  ^pinjiai  12b  Nion  -("lan,  i.e.in  the 

Codex  Ilillel.  the  nun  has  only  the  sJiva  (:),  but  in  the 
Codex  Saubuki  the  sh'va  with  the  pafach ;  Lev.  xiii,  20, 

i5"J(fol.l4b),nn2a  a'sn  ipi^STS  bs"r,i.e.iu  the 
Codex  Sanbuki  the  S  in  bs'il)  is  written  with  the  pa- 
tach;  Lev.  xxvi,  36,  TlXan;!  (fol.  15  b),  tJ^irJXI  d"o2 

Cxb,  i.  e.  in  Spanish  and  German  MSS.  there  is  a 
gaya  (i.  e.  a  metheg)  under  P,  but  not  so  in  the  Codd. 
Hillel,  Jerusalem,  and  Sanbuki.  See  Strack,  Pr-ole- 
f/omena  Critica  in  Velus  Test.  I/ebr.  (Lips.  1873),  p.  22. 
See  Manuscuipts,  Biblical.     (B.  P.) 

Sanchez,  Gaspar,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Ci- 
fuentes,  in  New  Castile,  about  1553.  He  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  learned  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  at  Oropesa,  Madrid,  and  other  places, 
and  was  at  last  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at  Alcala. 
Here  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  commenting  on  the 
Scriptures,  the  result  of  which  he  published  in  various 
volumes  in  folio.  He  died  in  1628.  See  Chalmers, 
Bioff.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sanchez,  Pedro  Antonio,  a  learned  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  was  l)orn  at  Vigo,  in  (iallicia,  in  1740.  He 
entered  the  Church,  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  James,  and  was  likewise  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  tliat  city.  His  fame  procured  for  him  ad- 
mission into  many  learned  societies.  He  was  celebrated 
as  a  preacher  and  admired  for  his  benevolence,  spending 
his  income  to  aid  the  poor,  so  that,  at  his  death  in  1806, 
he  left  no  more  tiian  was  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  Among  his  works  are  ^iimnta 
TheoloffUB  Sacrm  (Madrid,  1789,  4  vols.  4to) : — Annules 
Sacra  (ibid.  1784,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Africa  (ibid.  1784,8vo)  :— yl  Treatise  on  Toleration,  etc. 
(ibid.  1785,  3  vols.  4to),  and  others. 

Sanchez,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Poman  casuist, 
was  born  nt  Cordova  in  1550.  liaised  in  Pomish  piety, 
he  joined  tlic  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  studied 
philiisdpliy,  law,  and  theology  with  great  success;  was 
punctual  in  the  fuliilment  of  all  Church  duties;  and, 
at  an  early  a<;e,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout 
Spain  and  Italy.  His  fame  as  a  casuist  was  so  great 
that  he  was  often  personally  applied  to  for  the  solution 


of  specific  cases.  He  died  at  Granada  in  1610.  His 
work  Be  Sacramento  Matrimonii  (Genu*,  1592,  3 
vols.)  occupies  a  high  place  in  Jesuitical  casuistry.  It 
treats  of  every  variety  of  obscene  and  immoral  ques- 
tions, and  is  justly  regarded  as  indirectly  contributive 
to  the  very  immorality  which  it  formally  condemns. 
Pope  Clement  YIII  used  the  work  in  preparing  a  solu- 
tion of  a  specific  case,  and  pronounced  upon  it  the  high- 
est praise.  But  others  have  vigorously  assailed  it,  even 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Arnauld  of  St.  Cyr  attacked  it 
in  his  Vindicice  Censures  Fucultatis  Parisiensis  (see 
Bayle,  Dictioimaire  [art.  "Sanchez"],  iv,  134).  After 
Sanchez's  death  appeared  Ojjeris  Moralis  in  Praceptis 
Dei  Tonius  I  (Yenet.  1614) : — Consilia  sen  Opuscula  Mo- 
ralia  (Lugd.  1634).  His  complete  w'orks  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1740,  in  7  vols.  See  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics 
(N.  Y.  1873),  i,  255-272;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop).  xiii, 
413.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sanchez  de  Arevalo,  Eoderigo,  generally 
known  as  Roelericus  Sanctus.  a  Spanish  prelate,  was 
born  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of  Se- 
govia, in  1404.  After  receiving  his  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made 
successively  archdeacon  of  Trevino  (in  the  diocese  of 
Burgos),  dean  of  Leon,  and  dean  of  Seville.  About  1440 
John  II  of  Castile  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Frederick 
HI,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  by  Henry  IV  of  Castile  to 
congratulate  pope  Calixtus  III  upon  his  accession.  On 
the  accession  of  Paul  II,  Sanchez,  who  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  predecessor  to  settle  at  Pome,  was 
appointed  hj  that  pope  governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  and  keeper  of  the  jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Poman 
Church,  and  in' course  of  time  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
rics of  Zamora,  Calahorra,  and  Palencia.  He  died  at 
Rome  Oct.  10,  1470,  and  was  interred  in  the  Church  of 
Santiago  dei  Spagnuoli.  He  wrote  the  following  works : 
Speculum  Vilce  Jlumance  (Pome,  1468,  fol.) : — Epistola 
de  Expurpiatione,  etc.  (fol.):  —  CompeiHliosa  Historia 
Hispanica  (Pome,  1470,  4to ;  Frankfort,  1603) : — Liber 
de  Origine  ac  Differentia  Principtatus  (Rome,  1521). 
Many  other  works  in  MS.  are  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
See  Chalmers,  Bioij.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  V. 

Sanchoniatho  (Sayi^^oiTiftSwr),  the  supposed 
author  of  a  Pha'uician  history  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
called  <boirii:iKa.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  involving  his  place  of  birth,  his  works,  and, 
indeed,  his  very  existence.  Our  principal  information 
respecting  him  is  derived  from  Philo  Byblius,  a  Greek 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  centurj'  A.D.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Sanchoniatho  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Semiramis,  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Avibalus,  king  of 
Berytus.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  name  Sanchoniatho  was  a 
pure  invention  of  Philo  or  not.  Movers  supposes  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  that  its  original  form  was  San-Chon-iath,  which 
might  be  represented  in  the  Hebrew  characters  by  'Q 
T^U^  '13,  that  is,  "the  entire  law  of  Chon."  On  this 
etymology  we  offer  no  opinion.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Pom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Sancroft,  William,  D.D,,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Fresingfield,  Suffolk,  Jan.  13, 1616,  and  educated 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In  1612  Sancroft  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  but  in  the  following  year 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  the  famous  "Engagement;" 
after  which  he  went  abroad.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  H.  1660,  he  was  appointed  chajjlain  to  Cosin, 
bishop  of  Durham.  After  several  preferments  he  was 
(1G68)  made  arclidcacon  of  Canterbury,  and  m  1677 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  James  II  issued  his 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  required  the 
clergy  to  sign  it,  Bancroft  refused.  With  six  other 
bishops  who  joined  him  in  his  refusal,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  (1088).  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  deposed  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, Aug.  1,  1089;  but  his  actual  departure  from 
Lambeth  did  not  take  place  until  June  23,  1691.  He 
then  retired  to  his  native  village,  where  he  died,  Nov. 
24,  1093.  He  published  some  /Sermons,  and  Leilers  io 
Mr.  North.  His  Modern  Policies  and  Practices,  from 
Machiavelli  and  others,  was  published  in  1757.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sancta  Sanctis.     See  Trisagion. 

Sancte-bell,  Sanctus-beli.,  Saixts'-bell,  Mass- 
bell  (old  English  forms,  Sitcring-hell,  Saunce-heW),  a 
small  bell  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  service  of  the 
Mass,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary,  when  the 
words  "  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Deus  Sabaoth"  are 
pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the 
host  and  chalice  after  consecration.  It  is  now  usually, 
if  not  ahvaj's,  a  small  hand-bell  carried  by  an  attendant, 
and  was  generally  of  this  kind  in  England  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  made  sometimes  of  silver;  but  in  some 
instances  a  larger  bell  was  used,  and  was  suspended  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  in  a  small  turret,  made  to  re- 
ceive it,  over  the  archway  leading  from  the  nave  into 
the  chancel,  and  rung  by  a  rope  from  within.  Jlany 
of  these  turrets  still  exist,  as  at  Isham,  Rothwell,  and 
Desborough,  Northamptonshire;  Boston,  Lincolnshire; 
Bloxham,  Brize-norton,  Swalcliffe,  and  Coombe,  Oxford- 
shire, etc. ;  a  few  still  retain  the  bell,  as  at  Long  Comp- 
ton,  Warwickshire.  Occasionally,  also,  a  number  of 
"little  bells  were  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
which  the  pidling  of  one  wheel  made  all  to  ring,  which 
was  done  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoste." — Parker,  Glos- 
sary of  Architecture,  s.  v. 

Sancti,  Sanctissinii,  usual  epithets  of  the  bish- 
ops, signifying  holy,  most  holy.  Other  epithets  were 
"  beati,  beatissimi,"  blessed,  most  blessed;  "  Deo  carissimi," 
^dearly  beloved  by  God. 

Sanctification,  separation  from  ordinary  use  to 
a  sacred  purpose.  The  Hebrew  word  "O^p  and  the 
Greek  word  a'yioc,  rendered  "holy,"  "hallowed,"  and 
"sanctified,"  are  applied  to  certain  times  which  were 
hallowed  —  as  the  Sabbath  and  the  Hebrew  festivals 
(Gen.  ii,  3 ;  Exod.  xx,  8,  11 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  37 ;  2  Kings  x, 
20) ;  to  the  things  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  the  sacred 
incense  or  perfume  (Exod.  xxx,  36 ;  Matt,  vii,  0),  the 
sacred  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii,  2,  4),  the  sacred  uten- 
sils (Exod.  xxx,  29;  1  Chron.  xxii,  10;  2  Tim.  ii,  21). 
the  holy  bread  (Lev.  xxi,  22  ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  b),  the  altar 
(Exod.  xxix,  37  ;  xxx,  1,  10;  Matt,  xxiii,  19),  and  por- 
tions of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  3, 10).  So,  also,  of  places 
said  to  be  hallowed  (Exod.  iii,  5;  Acts  vii,  33),  as  the 
holy  city,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi,  1 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  2 ;  Matt, 
iv,  5;  xxiv,  15;  xxvii,  53;  Acts  vi,  13;  xxii,  28),  the 
holy  mountain,  i.  e.  Zion  (Psa.  ii,  6),  the  Tabernacle 
(Numb,  xviii,  10);  the  Temple  (Psa.  cxxxviii,  2),  the 
most  holy  place,  the  oracle  (Exod.  xxvi,  33  ;  xxviii,  43  ; 
Heb.  ix,  2,  3,  12 ;  1  Kings  vi,  10  ;  viii,  0 ;  Ezek.  xli,  23). 
So,  also,  men  are  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  13 ;  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xliii,  28),  the  first- 
born (Exod.  xiii,  2),  and  the  Hebrew  people  (Exod.  xix, 
10,  14;  Dan.  xii),  also  the  pious  Hebrews,  the  "saints" 
(Deut.  xxxiii,  3;  Psa.  xvi,  3;  Dan.  vii,  18),  like  the 
word  T^On,  rendered  "saint"  (Psa.  xxx,  4;  xxxi,  23; 
xxxvii,  28;  1,5;  Iii,  9;  lxxix,2;  xcvii,  10),  and  " god- 
ly" (Psa.  iv,  3). 

The  terms  are  also  used  of  those  who  were  ceremoni- 
ally purified  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Numb,  vi,  11 ;  Lev. 
xxii,  10,  32;  Heb.  ix,  13).  But,  though  the  external 
purifications  of  the  Hebrews,  when  any  one  had  trans- 
gressed, had  to  do  with  restoration  to  civil  and  national 


privileges,  they  did  not  necessarily  induce  moral  and 
spiritual  holiness.  They,  however,  reminded  the  sin- 
cere Hebrew  that  he  was  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  that  the  ceremonial  cleansings,  by  which  he  had 
been  restored  to  his  civil  and  pohtical  rights,  were  sym- 
bols of  those  "good  things  that  were  to  come" — spirit- 
ual and  eternal  salvation — which  should  accrue  through 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  was  thus  assured  that  "  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord"  (Heb.  ix,  14;  xii,  14). 
Hence,  sanctification  is  used  to  designate  that  state  of 
mind  induced  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thus  producing  internal  and  external  holiness  (John  iii, 
5 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  11 ;  Eph.  v,  20  ;  1  Thess.  iv,  3,  4,  7).  It  is 
true,  sanctification  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  man  himself  (Exod.  xix,  22 ;  Lev.  xi,  44  ;  xx,  7,  8 ; 
1  Pet.  iii,  15).  When  a  person  solemnly  and  unreserved- 
ly gives  himself  to  God,  he  then  may  be  said  to  sanctify 
himself.  He  is  then  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  with 
his  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  God  instantly,  by  the 
communication  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifies  the  be- 
liever. Thus  the  believer  gives  himself  to  God,  and 
God,  in  return,  gives  himself  to  the  believer  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  25-29;  1  Cor.iii,  10,  17;  vi,  19;  2  Cor.  vi,  10-18; 
Eph.  ii,  22).  This  sanctification,  which  is  received  by 
faith,  is  the  work  of  God  within  us. 

In  a  general  sense,  "sanctification"  comprehends  the 
whole  Christian  life  (Gal.  v,  22,  23 ;  1  Pet.  i,  15, 10,  22; 
Heb.  xii,  10 ;  James  iv,  8).  In  1  Thess.  v,  23,  the  apos- 
tle prays  for  the  sanctification  of  the  eiitire  Church  in 
all  its  various  departments.  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  it  is  said, 
the  unbelieving  husband,  or  wife,  is  "  sanctified" — that 
is,  to  be  regarded  not  as  unclean,  but  as  specially  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
term  "  sanctified"  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation 
(Heb.  X,  10, 14, 29).  See  Ilagenbach,  IJist.  of  Doctrines, 
ii,  281,  288,  503;  Oosterzee,  Christian  Doymatics.  See 
Holiness. 

SANCTIFICATION,  Entire.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  practically  one  of  the  most  important, 
questions  connected  with  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
is.  What  degree  of  deliverance  from  sin  is  it  scriptural 
for  the  believer  to  expect  in  this  life? 

I.  Preliminary  Concessions  and  Distinctions. — There 
are  several  points  upon  which  all  schools  of  theology 
agree. 

1.  One  is  that  the  complete  sanctification  of  believers, 
their  perfect  deliverance  from  sin  in  ever}'  sense  of  the 
term,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. Differ  as  they  may  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
it  shall  be  accomplished,  they  unite  in  pronouncing  sin 
a  thing  to  be  abhorred,  a  defilement  from  the  last  touch 
or  taint  of  which  God's  peoi^le  are  at  some  period  to  be 
delivered. 

2.  Again,  all  Christians  agree  that  the  true  followers 
of  Christ  hate  sin,  loathe  it,  and  struggle,  and  are  bound 
ever  to  struggle,  for  complete  deliverance  from  it. 
Whether  continuous  victory  or  daily  defeat  attend  the 
contest,  that  war  must  go  on. 

3.  All  writers  agree,  also,  in  the  conviction  that  no 
Christian  in  this  life  attains  absolute  perfection.  Some, 
indeed,  hold  that  through  the  grace  of  God  the  be- 
liever may  attain  what  the  Scriptures  call  jierfection: 
consequently,  the  word  itself  is  not  to  be  condemned,  see- 
ing that  it  is  employed  by  those  who  "  speak  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teachelh."  Nevertheless,  the  term  perfec- 
tion is  applicable  only  in  a  restricted  sense  to  any  part 
of  the  Church  militant.  The  holy  law  demands  the 
absolute  right,  in  word  and  deed,  in  thought  and  in- 
tention, in  all  obedience,  love,  and  devotion.  It  requires 
payment  of  the  debt,  not  only  to  "  the  uttermost  far- 
thing," but  in  coin  in  which  tiierc  is  no  trace  of  alloy. 

But  such  service  as  this  can  be  rendered  only  where 
there  is  perfect  knowleiige,  not  simply  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  of  its  practical  apiJication  to  the  endlessly 
diversified  and  complicated  events  and  circumstances  of 
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daily  life.  No  mere  man  since  the  fall  ever  possessed 
such  knowledge.  The  holiest  of  men  are  conscious 
that  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  God  and 
duty  require  at  their  hands,  and  that  there  are  times 
when  their  uncertainty  in  matters  of  importance  bur- 
dens and  distresses  them.  l\i,i;ht  and  wrong  sometimes 
seem  to  shade  into  each  other,  like  the  prismatic  colors; 
and  the  sharpest  eye  cannot  tell  where  the  one  ends 
or  the  other  begins.  The  tendercst  conscience  takes 
alarm  the  soonest,  and  the  better  taught  is  the  less  lia- 
ble to  err;  but  the  wisest  and  the  most  conscientious 
have  occasion  to  pause  now  and  then,  waiting  for  clear- 
er light,  and,  perhaps,  wait  in  vain.  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Antioch  were  planning  a  tour  among  the 
churches,  Barnabas  had  a  very  positive  desire  that 
"John  whose  surname  was  Mark"  should  accompany 
them.  Paul  had  an  equally  decided  conviction  that 
3Iark  ought  not  to  go,  seeing  that  he  had  "departed 
from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to 
the  work."  Neither  Paul  nor  Barnabas  would  yield ; 
and  "  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  that 
they  departed  asunder,  one  from  the  other."  Here  one 
or  both  of  them  failed  of  the  absolute  right.  Either 
Paul,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  was  unjust  to  a  fellow- 
disciple,  or  Barnabas,  in  his  ignorance,  was  ready  to  im- 
peril the  work  of  the  Lord  by  calling  Mark  to  a  posi- 
tion which  he  was  not  qualified  to  till.  Perhaps,  in  the 
sharp  contention,  Trapo^vcrnoc,  they  were  unjust  to  each 
other,  and  thus  another  feature  of  wrong  was  introduced. 
If  errors  of  judgment  may  thus  lead  to  errors  of  action, 
when  the  holiest  of  men  are  counselling  in  regard  to 
the  holiest  of  causes,  what  may  we  expect  of  those  who 
are  immersed  in  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  collisions 
of  common  life? 

Service  ma\'  also  be  defective  in  degree.  .Justice, 
truth,  and  love  are  due  to  our  fellow-men ;  but  a  still 
higher  and  nobler  dut\'  is  required  at  our  hands.  We 
are  invited  to  the  fellowship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
.ind  God  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  called  to  love  and  serve  "in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life."  And 
who  that  ever  by  faith  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory 
of  (Jod,  the  great,  the  holy,  and  the  good,  "  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,"  did  not  bow  down  in 
lowliest  self-abasement,  in  view  of  the  poor  service 
which  he  renders?  The  Christian  never  feels  in  this 
world  that  his  service  is  all  that  he  would  have  it. 
Though  faith  may  never  utterly  fail,  nor  obedience  be 
forgotten,  nor  love  grow  cold,  nor  devotion  die,  yet  the 
most  obedient,  faithful,  and  devoted  child  of  God  will 
humble  himself  in  the  very  dust  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  infinite  obligations  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer 
and  the  poor  returns  which  he  is  daily  making.  Thus, 
if  we  assume  that  the  intent  is  wholly  right  and  the 
purpose  all-controlling,  the  service  rendered  will  be  im- 
perfect in  character,  marred  by  lack  of  knowledge  and 
errors  of  judgment,  and  deficient  in  degree;  and  sinless 
obedience,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  is  utterh' 
impossible. 

4.  Still  another  point  needs  recognition.  As  long  as 
we  remain  in  this  world,  however  deep,  fervent,  and 
thorough  our  religious  life,  there  are  sources  of  danger 
within.  There  inhere  in  our  nature  as  essential  elements 
of  it,  at  least  in  this  present  life,  appetites,  passions,  and 
affections,  without  wliich  man  w^onld  be  unfit  for  this 
present  state  of  existence  and  would  cease  to  be  man. 
These,  although  innocent  in  themselves,  are  simply  un- 
reasoning impulses  over  which  we  need  to  keep  con- 
stant watch  and  ward,  ruling  them  by  reason,  conscience, 
and  divine  grace,  else  they  lead  to  sin  and  death.  By 
these  "sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 
When  Eve,  in  Eden,  "saw  that  ilie  tree  was  good  for 
food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
bo  desired  to  make  one  wise,"  the  temptation  was  a 
skilful  appeal  to  elements  in  her  nature  which  were 
pure  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.     The  desire  for 


pleasant  food  is  not  sin ;  nor  is  the  higher  taste  -which 
finds  enjoyment  in  contemplating  beautiful  forms  and 
colors.  Nor  can  we  condemn  the  still  more  elevated 
instinct  of  the  soul  which  delights  in  mental  activity 
and  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  these  aptitudes 
and  instincts  had  not  existed  in  original  human  nature, 
the  temptation  of  Satan  would  have  had  no  power. 
"  The  deaf  adder  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

Consequently,  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  the  vari- 
ous instincts  and  passions  of  original  human  nature  do 
not  need  to  be  rooted  out,  but  to  be  restrained,  chasten- 
ed, disciplined,  made  to  obey  reason  and  the  voice  of 
God.  The  due  enjoyment  of  pleasant,  food  is  not  the 
gluttony  which  the  wise  man  condemns.  A  father  may 
provide  for  his  children  by  a  wise  foresight  which  is  by 
no  means  the  "  covetousness  which  is  idolatry."  When 
foul  outrage  is  done  to  the  innocent  and  the  defenceless, 
we  may  feel  our  souls  flame  with  fiery  indignation,  and 
"  be  angrj'  and  sin  not."  God  "  setteth  the  solitary  in 
families"  by  the  affections  with  which  he  endowed  man 
at  the  beginning ;  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  relations  which  grow  out  of  them,  where  the  divine 
intent  rules,  and  nothing  more  debasing  and  destructive 
than  their  abuse. 

These  elements  of  our  nature  survive  the  deepest 
work  of  grace.  AVhen  the  wondrous  change  has  come 
to  the  penitent  believer  and  he  has  "put  on  the  new 
man  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,"  he  is  still  human,  still  nothing  less  than 
man.  The  world  appeals  to  him,  Satan  assails  him,  and 
in  himself  is  the  tinder  which  the  glancing  sparks  of 
temptation  tend  to  kindle.  "There  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war."  Till  life  itself  is  done,  some  form  of  peril  will 
remain.  Youth  may  be  tempted  by  fleshly  lusts,  man- 
hood may  become  ambitious  and  proud,  age  misanthrop- 
ic and  avaricious.  The  innocent  appetite  to  which,  in 
Eden,  the  forbidden  fruit  appealed  may  be  perverted 
into  the  despotic  tliirst  of  the  inebriate ;  Eve's  delight 
in  beauty  may  be  the  germ  from  which  shall  spring  a 
life  given  up  to  frivolity  and  empty  show;  and  the  no- 
bler hunger  for  knowledge  may  break  away  from  all 
authority  and  madly  labor  to  reason  (iod  out  of  his  own 
creation.  Nevertheless,  these  possibilities  of  evil  do 
not  prove  that  God's  children  cannot  in  this  world  be 
saved  from  moral  depravity,  nor  that  the  continuous 
commission  of  wilfid  sin  must  stain  the  lives  of  the 
holiest  of  them  till  the  very  hour  of  death.  They  are 
proof,  rather,  that  conversion  docs  not  end  probation; 
and  that  it  behooves  every  man,  whatever  progress  he 
m.ay  have  made  in  divine  things,  to  "keep  his  body 
under,  lest  that  by  any  means  he  should  be  a  castaway." 

5.  One  more  point  needs  to  be  stated.  Discussion 
on  this  subject  has  often  been  rendered  inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactory  by  tlie  misuse  of  terms.  The  West- 
minster Confession,  as  explained  b}'  the  Exposition  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  makes 
"original  sin"  include  three  wholly  different  things: 
(1)  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin;  (2)  the  inherited  de- 
pravity of  soul ;  (.3)  the  damage  done  the  body.  M'es- 
ley  also  uses  the  term  sin  in  three  different  senses:  (1) 
the  depravity  inherited  from  Adam;  (2)  "voluntary 
transgression  of  known  la^^■;"  (3)  involuntary  infrac- 
tions of  the  divine  law.  Owing  to  this  confusion  of 
terms,  there  have  been  hot  controversies  where  tliere 
was  little  real  difference  of  opinion  :  whole  octavos  have 
been  wasted  in  refuting  what  nobod\-  holds,  and  prov- 
ing what  nobody  doubts ;  and  theological  champions 
tight  imaginary  foes,  and  are  happy  in  imaginary  vic- 
tories. If  matters  not  really  belonging  to  the  question 
of  entire  sanctification  are  ruled  out,  we  shall  find  that 
just  two  points  need  investigation:  («)  What  script- 
ural ground  is  there  for  the  belief  that  the  Cliristian 
may  in  this  life  be  delivered  from  the  moral  depravity 
which  he  inherited  as  a  member  of  a  fallen  race?  (A) 
How  far  and  in  what  sense  may  the  believer  be  kept  in 
this  life,  through  grace,  from  the  commission  of  sin? 
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II.  Dijferent  Ecclesiastical  Views  on  the  Suhject.  — 
1.  Tlie  Romish  Theory. — The  Council  of  Trent  teaches 
that  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  rightly  administered, 
^vaslles  away  guilt  and  depravity  of  every  kind.  It 
pronounces  anathema  against  those  who  presume  to 
think  or  dare  to  assert  "  that,  although  sin  is  forgiven 
in  baptism,  it  is  not  entirely  removed  or  totally  eradi- 
cated, but  is  cut  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  its 
roots  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul."  The  Coimcil,  how- 
ever, declares  that  concupiscence,  or  the  fuel  of  sin,  re- 
mains. "  Concupiscence  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  an  appetite  of  the  soul,  in  itself  re- 
pugnant to  reason.  If  unaccompanied  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  will  or  unattended  with  neglect  on  our  part, 
it  differs  essentially  from  the  nature  of  sin." 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  also 
that  '"the  commandments  of  God  are  not  difficult  of 
observance."  "As  God  is  ever  ready  by  his  divine  as- 
sistance to  sustain  our  weakness,  especially  since  the 
death  of  Christ  the  Lord,  by  which  the  prince  of  this 
workl  was  cast  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
To  him  who  loves  nothing  is  difficult." 

2.  The  Calvinistic  Theory. — The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  has  the  following  chapter  on  sanctification : 

"They  who  are  effectually  called  and  regenerated,  hav- 
ing a  new  lieavt  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  llieni,  are  fur- 
ther sanctified,  really  and  personally,  through  the  virtue 
of  Christ's  death  and  resturection,  by  his  word  and  spirit 
dwelling  in  them ;  the  domiuion  of  the  whole  body  of 
gin  is  destroyed,  and  the  several  lusts  thereof  are  more 
and  more  weakened  and  mortified;  and  they  are  more  and 
more  quickened  and  strengthened,  in  all  saving  graces, 
to  the  practice  of  true  holiness,  without  which  uo  man 
shall  see  the  Lord. 

"This  sanctificjitiou  is  thronghont  the  whole  man,  yet 
imperfect  in  this  life;  there  abide  still  some  remnants  of 
corruption  iu  every  pai  t,  whence  ariseth  a  continual  aud 
irreconcilable  war,  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  aud 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh. 

"In  this  war,  although  the  remaining  corruption  for  a 
lime  may  much  prevail,  yet,  through  the  continual  sup- 
ply of  streugth  from  the  sanctifying  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
regenerate  part  doth  overcome  ;  aud  so  the  saints  grow  in 
grace,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

In  respect  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  law,  the 
following  declarations  of  the  Confession  and  the  Larger 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  sufficiently 
explicit : 

"No  man  is  able,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  grace  re- 
ceived iu  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  comma'udments 
of  God,  but  doth  daily  break  them  iu  thought,  word,  aud 
deed." — Catechism. 

"This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this  life,  doth  re- 
main in  those  that  are  regenerated ;  and  although  it  be 
thronsih  Christ  pardoned  aud  mortified,  yet  both  itself 
and  all  the  motions  tliereof  are  truly  and  properly  sin." — 
Confession,  ch.  vi. 

Thus  the  Calvinistic  standards  answer  the  two  ques- 
tions by  saj-ing,  in  reply  to  the  first,  that  as  long  as  a 
man  lives  on  the  earth  "  there  abide  still  some  rem- 
nants of  corruption  in  every  part"  of  liis  nature;  and, 
in  reply  to  the  second,  that  cverj'  man,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  grace  received,  "doth  daily  break"  the  law 
of  God  "in  thought,  word,  and  deed;"  and  that  this 
residue  of  corruption,  "and  all  the  motions  thereof,  are 
truly  and  properly  sin."  Consequently  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,  but  the  holiest 
of  God's  children  must  of  necessity  remain  corru]it,  at 
least  in  part,  and  go  on  in  the  constant  commission  of 
actual  sin  as  long  as  they  live.  Indeed,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  how  "the  saints,"  as  the  Confession  asserts, 
"grow  in  grace,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,"  seeing  that  the  highest  attainments  possible  in 
this  life  still  leave  them  with  corruption  within,  and  an 
outward  life  marred  Ijy  tlie  constant  commission  of  sin, 
"in  thought,  word,  and  deed." 

3.  Arminian  Theories. — (1.)  Arminius  himself  seems 
to  have  taken  no  very  decided  position  on  the  sid)ject, 
his  chief  fields  of  battle  lying  in  other  directions.  Nev- 
ertheless, among  "  certain  articles  to  be  diligently  exam- 
ined and  weighed,  because  some  cor.troversy  has  arisen 


concerning  them,  even  among  those  who  profess  the 
Reformed  religion,"  he  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "regeneration  is  not  perfected  in  a  moment,  but  by 
certain  steps  and  intervals,"  and  that  the  regenerate 
man  "still  has  within  him  the  flesh  lusting  against  the 
Spirit;"  nor  does  he  speak  of  any  complete  deliverance 
in  this  life.  On  the  other  jjoint,  he  affirms  that  "he 
who  asserts  that  it  is  possible  fur  the  regenerate,  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  law  in  the 
present  life,  is  neither  a  Pelagian,  nor  inflicts  any  injury 
on  the  grace  of  God,  nor  establishes  justification  "tbrougii 
works."  He  cites  Augustine  himself  as  declaring  the 
abstract  possibility  of  a  man's  living  in  this  world  with- 
out sin,  and  as  saying,  "  Let  Pelagins  confess  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  be  without  sin  in  no  other  waj'  than 
by  the  rjrace  of  Christ,  and  we  will  be  at  peace  with 
him."  Arminius  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  held  any 
well-defined  theory  on  the  subject. 

(2.)  Wesley's  Theoi-y.—Wedey's  views  on  the  subject 
of  entire  sanctification  were  long  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, and  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  find  early  state- 
ments which  contradict  others  made  at  a  later  period. 
As  enunciated  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  views 
may  be  defined  thus.  He  taught  in  regard  to  the  work 
wrought  in  us — - 

1.  That  man  by  nature  is  depraved,  so  that,  aside  from 
grace,  he  is  unfitted  for  all  good,  aud  prone  to  all  evil. 

2.  That,  through  the  grace  of  God,  this  moral  depravity 
may  be  removed  in  this  life,  and  man  live  freed  from  it. 

3.  That  regeneration  begins  the  process  of  cleausiug,  but, 
except  in  some  exempt  cases  possibly,  does  not  com- 
plete it,  a  degree  of  depravity  still  remaiuiug  iu  the  re- 
generate. 

4.  That  the  process  of  cleansing  is  in  some  cases  gradual, 
the  reniaius  of  the  evil  nature  wearing  away  by  de- 
grees; iu  others  instantaneous,  the  believer  receiving 
the  blessing  of  "a  clean  heart"  a  few  daj's,  or  even 
hours  only,  after  his  regeneration. 

5.  That  this  great  gift  is  to  be  sought  for  speciflcallv,  and 
is  to  be  obtained  by  a  special  act  of  faith  directed  to- 
wards this  very  object. 

6.  That  this  second  attainment  is  attested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  witnesses  to  the  completion  ofthe  cleans- 
ing, as  it  did  to  the  regeneration  which  began  it. 

7.  That  this  gracious  aUainment,  thus  attested  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  should  be  couf'essed,  on  suitable  occasions, 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

S.  That  the  soul  may  lapse  from  this  gracious  state,  and 
become  again  partially  corrupt,  or  even  fall  wholly  away 
from  God,  and  be  lost  forever. 

9.  That  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  every  one  who  is  born 
of  God  to  live  from  that  moment  free  from  the  sins 
which  bring  the  soul  into  condemnation:  that  is,  from 
"  voluntary  transgressions  of  known  law  ;"  but  that  in- 
voluntary errors  and  mistakes,  needing  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  remaiu  to  the  end. 

This  last  item  in  the  statement  of  Wesley's  views,  as 
well  as  those  numbered  1  and  "2,  is  accepted  by  all  classes 
of  JMethodist  thinkers,  and  therefore  need  not  be  referred 
to  again. 

(3.)  The  Theory  of  the  Eiu/lish  Wesleyans. — It  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  Compendium  of  Theoloyy,  recently 
published  by  the  IJev.  Dr.  Pope,  theological  tutor  in  the 
Didsbury  College,  a  school  established  by  the  Wesley- 
ans for  the  training  of  the  j'oung  men  who  are  to  enter 
their  travelling  ministry,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  AVesleyan  body  at  the 
present  time.  In  several  important  points  he  differs 
from  Wesley.  He  pronounces  sanctification  always  a 
gradual  work.  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  final 
and  decisive  act  of  the  Sjiirit  is  the  seal  set  upon  a  pre- 
vious and  continuous  work.  The  processes  may  be 
hastened,  or  condensed  into  a  small  space;  they  must 
be  passed  through."  Instead  of  lying  within  the  reach 
of  any  novice,  to  be  attained  at  any  moment,  "Chris- 
tian perfection  is  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  perse- 
verance in  the  renimciafion  of  all  things  for  God;  in 
the  exercise  of  love  to  (Jod,  as  shown  in  the  passive 
submission  to  his  will,  and  in  the  strenuous  obedience 
of  all  his  commandments."  He  intimates  that  the  time 
when  the  work  is  completed  is  "known  only  to  God;" 
or,  "if  revealed  in  the  trembling  consciousness  of  the 
believer,  a  secret  that  he  knows  not  how  to  utter;"  con- 
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sequeiitly  there  is  no  place  for  the  confession  of  it.  Dr. 
Pope  tcaclies  also  that  after  the  hii;hest  point  is  attained 
there  still  remains  '•something  of  the  peculiar  concu- 
piscence, or  liability  to  temptation,  or  affinity  with  evil, 
which  besets  man  in  this  world."  His  views  are  almost 
identical  with  those  set  forth  by  Wesley  and  the  Con- 
ference of  1745,  but  are  widely  different  from  the  doc- 
trine which  Wesley  began  to  jireach  in  17G0. 

(■1.)  There  is  still  another  view,  which  expresses  the 
convictions  of  not  a  few  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  and  is  accepted  by  many 
of  the  clergymen  and  people  of  other  denominations. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Moral  depravity  is  a  real  and  positive  quality  of  the  uu- 
regeuerale  human  spirit. 

2.  In  the  renewal  of  the  soul  at  conversion,  whereby  man 
becomes  a  neio  creature,  a  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  riqhteousness  and  true  holiness,  the  iuborn 
moral  depravity  is  removed  from  the  immortal  nature, 
which,  so  far  as  the  work  of  cleansing  is  coucerued,  is 
in  that  moment  fitted  for  heaven  itself.* 

3.  From  the  very  hour  of  jiistiticatiou  the  renewed  soul  is 
summoned  to  live  a  holy  life,  a  life  of  continuous  victory 
over  shi,  and  of  freedom  from  condemnation,  and  is, 
throu'j;h  grace,  equipi)ed  for  such  a  life,  so  that  he  who 
fails  thus  to  live  fulls  below  both  his  high  privilege  and 
his  bounden  duty. 

4.  Such  a  Wie—holj,  freed  from  sin,  cleansed  from  all  nn- 
righteoicsness— is  liie  Christian  life,  to  which  every  child 
of  God  is  summoned. 

5.  The  believer,  thus  renewed,  is  still  human,  nothing  less 
than  man,  possessing  all  the  innocent  appetites,  pas- 
sions, aud  affections  which  belong  to  human  nature;  and 
that  these,  though  in  themselves  innocent,  need  to  be 
controlled  by  reason  aud  conscience,  else  they  lead  to  sin. 

0.  It  is  tiie  privilege  of  the  believer,  thus  renewed,  to 
grow  in  grace  au"d  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  gaining 
day  by  day  more  of  spiritual  strength  and  beauty,  until 
he  becomes  a  perfect  man,  aud  reaches  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ;  aud  that  this  is  what 
is  properly  called  maturity,  or  Christian  perfection. 

III.  Arguments  on  the  Subject.  —  The  evangelical 
churches,  therefore,  divide  on  this  line;  the  Calvinists 
holding  that  believers  must  of  necessity  remain  in  some 
degree  depraved,  and  go  on  daily  committing  sin,  '-in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,"  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  the 
Arminians,  with  some  differences  among  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  the  conditions,  holding  that  en- 
tire sanctification,  incluiling  the  cleansing  of  the  human 
spirit  from  moral  depravity,  and  freedom  from  actual 
sin,  in  the  sense  of  "voluntary  transgression  of  known 
law,"  is  attainable  in  this  life. 

In  support  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  entire  sancti- 
fication, the  following  arguments  are  brought  forward: 

1.  To  affirm  that  it  is  by  the  will  of  God  that  the 
Christian  lives  in  sin,  and  sin  lives  in  the  Christian,  and 
that  God  so  orders  it  for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of 
men,  is  monstrous,  being  neither  scriptural,  nor  good 
morals,  nor  good  sense. 

2.  The  Word  of  God  nowhere  represents  death  as  the 
hour,  or  the  agent,  that  shall  cleanse  the  heart,  or  relieve 
believers  from  the  necessity  of  sinning  against  God. 

3.  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  daily  experience  of  God's 
children  show  that  holiness  is  the  great  need  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  individual  Christian. 

4.  The  mission  of  Christ  is  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,  and  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost;  and  this 
salvation  is  set  forth  as  attainable  in  this  life. 

5.  (iod  commands  his  children  to  be  holy,  and  prom- 
ises to  help  them  to  be  holy,  declaring  that  his  rp-ace  is 
sufficient  for  their  spiritual  needs,  and  that  he  "  will  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  tempted  above  that  they  are  able"  to  bear. 

6.  Believers  in  general  are  everywhere  in  the  Script- 
ures said  to  be  holij,  sanetijied,  purified,  saints,  new  men, 
new  creatures,  created  anew  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness ;  and  whenever  any  conduct  inconsistent  with 
this  gracious  state  is  charged  upon  any  of  them,  it  is  to 
warn  them  of  their  lapsing  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
endangering  their  souls. 


•  The  great  m.ijority  of  Methodists,  however,  hold  that 
this  depravity  is  not  wliolly  removed  at  conversion,  but 
that  its  last  remains  are  (usually  at  leasi)  taken  away  by 
a  subsequent  act  of  grace En. 


7.  Not  a  few  of  God's  faithful  servants  are  named  and 
described  in  the  Scripture :  Abel  as  righteous,  Enoch  as 
2ral/cing  with  God,  Job  as  perfect,  Zacharias  and  Eliza- 
beth as  righteous  before  God,  icalking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless :  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  history  to  compel  us  to  take 
this  description  of  them  in  any  other  than  the  exact, 
literal  sense  of  the  language  employed. 

IV.  Literature.  —  Many  books  have  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  entire  sanctification  and  Christian  per- 
fection, but  most  of  them  are  devotional  and  practical 
manuals,  rather  than  theological  treatises.  The  follow- 
ing discuss  the  doctrine :  Wesley,  Plain  A  ccount  of 
Christian  Perfection;  Pope,  Compendium  of  Theologg ; 
Peck  (G.),  Christian  Perfection;  Foster,  Christian  Pu- 
ritg ;  Peck  (J.  T.),  The  Central  Idea  of  Christianity ; 
Boardinan  (H.  A.),  The  "  Higher -Life'''  Doctrine  of  Sanc- 
tification; Steele,  Love  Enthroned ;  Fraiddin,  .4  Critical 
Review  of  Wesleyan  Perfection ;  Huntington,  What  is  it 
to  he  Ilolg'?  or  the  Theorg  of  Entire  Sanctification; 
Endsley  and  others,  Our  Holg  Christianity,  a  series  of 
essays;  Crane,  IJolin^'ss  the  Birthright  of  all  God's  Chil- 
dren ;  also,  article  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Bev.  Oct.  1878, 
on  Christian  Perfection  and  the  Higher  Life ;  Boardman 
(W.  E.),  The  Higher  Christian  Life  ;  See,  The  Pest  of 
Faith;  Atwater,  The  Higher  Life  and  Christian  Per- 
fection (article  in  the  Presb.  Quar.  and  Princeton  Rev. 
July,  1877) ;  Simpson,  Encyclop.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 
"  Perfection,  Christian,"  p.  704.     (J.  T.  C.) 

Sanctimoniales,  a  name  given  in  early  times  to 
nuns  on  account  of  their  profession  of  sacredness.  They 
are  also  called  Virgines  Dei,  Virgines  Christi,  Ancillce 
Dei,  Sorores  Ecclesiw,  etc.  They  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  ancient  deaconesses. 

Sanction.     See  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Sanctuary  is  the  occasional  rendering,  in  the  A.Y., 
of  two  Heb.  aud  one  Greek  term.  A  general  term  is 
Hi'lp,  kodesh  ("  sanctuary,"  Exod.  xxx,  13,  24  ;  xxxvi, 
1,  3,  4,  6;  xxxviii,  25,.  26,  27;  Lev.  iv,  C;  v,  15;  x,  4; 
xxvii,  3,  25;  Numb,  iii,  28,  31,  32,  47,  50;  iv,  12,  15; 
vii,  9,  13,  19,  25,  31,  37,  43,  49,  65,  61,  67,  73,  79,  85,  86; 
viii,  19;  xviii,  3,  5,  10;  1  Chron.  ix,  29;  Psa.  xx,  2; 
Ixiii,  2;  Ixviii,  24;  Ixxiv,  3;  Ixxvii,  13;  cxiv,  2;  cl,  1; 
Isa.  xliii,  28;  Lam.  iv,  1;  Ezek.  xli,  21,  23;  xlii,  20; 
xliv,  27;  xlv,  2;  Dan.  viii,  13,  14;  ix,  26;  Zeph.  iii,  4), 
which  properly  means  holiness  (often  so  rendered,  fre- 
quently as  an  attribute,  and  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
a  concrete  of  the  sacred  edifice),  and  especially  the 
"holy  place"  (as  very  often  rendered).  The  more 
specific  term  is  ui^pTi,  mikdash  (invariably  rendered 
"sanctuary,"  except  Amos  vii,  13,  "chapel,"  and  twice 
in  the  plur.  "  holy  place"  [Psa.  Ixviii,  35 ;  Ezek.  xxi, 
2]),  which  is  from  the  same  root,  and  signifies  the  lo- 
cal shrine.  In  the  New  Test,  we  have  the  correspond- 
ing iiyiov  ("sanctuary."  Heb.  viii,  2;  ix,  1,  2;  xiii,  11; 
elsewhere  "holy  place"  or  "holiest"),  which  is  simply 
the  ncut.  of  (iytoc,  a  general  term  for  anything  holy. 
See  Hoi.v  Placi;;  TABiiuxACLK ;  Tkmple. 

SANCTUARY.  In  popish  times  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  common  in  Scotland.  Innes  saj's :  "  In 
several  luiglish  churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  beside 
the  altar,  where  those  fieeing  to  the  peace  of  the  Church 
were  held  guarded  by  all  its  sanctity.  One  of  tliese  still 
remains  at  Beverley,  another  at  Hexham.  To  violate 
the  protection  of  the  frilhstol  (the  seat  of  peace),  or  of 
the  f'rtre  (the  shrine  of  relics  behind  the  altar),  was 
not,  like  other  offences,  to  be  compensated  by  a  pecun- 
iary^ penalty:  it  was  bot-leas,  beyond  compensation. 
That  the  Church  thus  protected  fugitives  among  our- 
selves we  learn  from  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Scotican 
councils,  where,  among  the  list  of  misdeeds  against  which 
the  Church  enjoined  excommunication,  after  the  laying 
of  violent  hands  upon  parents  and  priests,  is  denounced 
'  the  open  taking  of  thieves  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
Church.'     The  most  celebrated,  and  probably  the  most 
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ancient,  of  these  sanctuaries  was  that  of  the  church  of 
Wedale,  a  parish  which  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  its 
village,  '  the  Stow.'  There  is  a  very  ancient  tradition 
that  king  Arthur  brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem  an 
image  of  the  Virgin, '  fragments  of  which,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  11th  century,  'arc  still  preserved  at  Wedale  in 
great  veneration.'  About  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
king  William  issued  a  precept  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Wedale,  and  to  the  guardians  of  its  '  peace,' 
enjoining  them  '  not  to  detain  the  men  of  the  abbot  of 
Kelso,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  nor  their  goods,  in- 
asmuch as  the  abbot  was  willing  to  do  to  them,  and  for 
them,  all  reason  and  j  ustice.' " — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
See  Asylum  ;  Chukcii. 

SANCTUARY,  a  name  for  the  presbytery,  or  eastern 
part  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed. 

Sanctus,  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  physician,  and 
a  native  of  Otriculum  (or  Ocriculum),  a  city  of  Central 
Italy.  He  was  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  A.D.  about  150,  and  his 
memory  is  celebrated  on  June  id, 

SaiiCUS,  in  Old-Italian  mythology  (in  its  complete 
form  Semo  Sancus,  commensurable  with  Fidhis),  was  an 
immigrant  god  who  came  from  the  Sabines  to  Rome  and 
obtained  a  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  He  was  sub- 
sequently compared  with  Hercules,  and  called  Hercules 
iSaUiius. — Vollmcr,  Worleib.  d.  Mijthol.  s.  v. 

Sancy,  Achille  Harley  de,  a  French  diplomate 
and  prelate,  was  born  in  1581.  In  early  life  he  gave 
himself  to  study,  and,  having  taken  orders,  was  in  a  short 
time  made  bishop  of  Lavaur.  But  in  IGOl  he  gave  up 
his  ecclesiastical  life  and  entered  the  army.  After  tak- 
ing part  in  several  campaigns,  he  was  made  ambassador 
to  Turkey.  Here  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  bring  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  he 
was  bastinadoed.  This  closed  his  diplomatic  career,  and, 
returning  to  France,  he  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune 
to  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
England  and  was  in  favor  with  queen  Henrietta.  He 
died  Nov.  20,  164G.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
is  said  to  be  the  author  of  several  unimportant  works  in 
his  native  language,  and  collected  many  Oriental  manu- 
scripts which  are  now  in  the  Richelieu  Library. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biorj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sand  (bin,  chul,  from  its  tendency  to  slide  or  roll; 
dfif-ioc).  A  similitude  taken  from  the  aggregate  sand 
of  the  sea  is  often  used  to  express  a  very  great  multi- 
tude or  a  very  great  weight;  or  from  a  single  sand, 
something  very  mean  and  trifling.  God  promises  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  to  multiply  their  posterity  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17 ; 
xxxii,  12).  Job  (vi,  3)  compares  the  weight  of  his 
misfortunes  to  that  of  the  sand  of  the  sea.  Solomon 
saj's  (Prov.  xxvii,  3)  that  though  sand  and  gravel  are 
very  heavy  things,  yet  the  anger  of  a  fool  is  much 
heavier.  Ecclesiasticus  says  that  a  fool  is  more  insup- 
portable than  the  weight  of  sand,  lead,  or  iron  (Ecclus. 
xxii,  15).  The  prophets  magnify  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  who  has  fixed  the  sand  of  the  shore  for  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  sea,  and  has  said  to  it,  '•Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come ;  but  here  thou  shalt  break  thy  foaming  waves, 
and  shalt  pass  no  farther"  (Jcr.  v,  22).  Our  Saviour 
tells  us  (Matt,  vii,  2G)  that  a  fool  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  house  on  the  sand;  whereas  a  wise  man  founds 
his  house  on  a  rock.  Ecclesiasticus  says  (xviii,  8)  that 
the  years  of  the  longest  life  of  man  are  but  as  a  drop  of 
water  or  as  a  grain  of  sand.  Wisdom  says  (vii,  9)  that 
all  the  gold  in  the  world,  compared  to  wisdom,  is  but  as 
the  smallest  grain  of  sand. — Calmet.     Sec  Dl'st. 

Sand,  CiiRisTOPH  vox  dkn  (Lat.  SANnius),  a  Gor- 
man theologian,  was  born  at  Kcinigsberg  Oct.  12,  1614. 
On  account  of  his  Socinian  sentiments,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  participate  in  the  Lutheran  services,  he  was  ex- 
iled, and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.     In  later  jears  his  religious  views  seem 


to  have  changed,  as  he  became  a  firm  Arminian.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  Nov.  30, 1G80.  His  principal  works  are : 
Nucleus  Historic  Ecclesiasticce,  etc.:  —  Intei-pretationcs 
Paradoxee  I V  Ecangeliorum : — Confession  de  Fuy  con- 
formement  a  rEscriture: — Scriptura  Triuituiis  Itevela- 
trix:—BibUoiheca  Anti-Trinituriorum.  Sand  also  left 
a  manuscript  work,  Aucluarium  Operis  Vossiani  de  Uis- 
toricis  Lutinis,  and  two  shorter  ones  which  prove  his  Ar- 
minian sentiments.— Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biof/.  Generale,  s.  v. 
Sandacus,  in  Greek  mythologj',  was  a  son  of  As- 
tynous  and  grandson  of  Rhaethon,  whocame  from  Syria 
to  Cilicia,  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Celenderis. 
He  married  Pharnace,  the  daughter  of  Megcssares,  and 
by  her  had  a  son  whom  he  named  Cinyras. 

Sandal  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only,  for  the  same  Greek 
word  aavSciXioi',  Mark  vi,  9 :  Acts  xii,  8 ;  but  it  more 
properly  represents  the  Ileb.  hvi,  ndul ;  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  vTrCSijfia;  rendered  "shoe"  in  the  English  Bible. 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  thiidv  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  which  Carpzov 
{Apparut.  p.  781,  782)  quotes  to  prove  that  they  did  (viz. 
"put  the  blood  of  war  in  his  shoes,"  1  Kings  ii,  5;  "make 
men  go  over  in  shoes,"  Isa.  xi,  15),  are  equally  adapted 
to  the  sandal— the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that 
men  should  cross  the  river  on  foot  instead  of  in  boats. 
The  shoes  found  in  Egypt  probably  belonged  to  Greeks 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  333).  The  sandal  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  ordinarily  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protect- 
ing the  feet.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of  hide,  leather,  or 
wood,  bound  to  the  foot  by  thongs;  but  it  may  some- 
times denote  such  shoes  and  buskins  as  eventually  came 
into  use.  The  above  Hebrew  term  nded  implies  a  sim- 
ple sandal,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs;  we  have  also  express 
notice  of  the  thong  CrpTb;  Ijuflc;  A. V.  "shoe-latchet") 
in  several  passages  ((Jen.  xiv,  23 ;  Isa.  v,  27 ;  JIark  i, 
7).  The  Greek  term  i;7ruO/jKn  properly  applies  to  the 
sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means  what  is  bound  under  the 
foot;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term 
by  the  Alexandrine  writers,  as  it  was  applied  to  any 
covering  of  the  foot,  even  to  the  Roman  calceiis,  or  shoe, 
covering  the  whole  foot.  Josephus  (War,  vi,  1-8)  so 
uses  it  of  the  cali[/a,  the  thick  nailed  shoe  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  This  word  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  (IMatt.  iii, 
11;  X,  10;  Mark  i,  7;  Luke  iii,  IG;  x,  4;  John  i,  '27; 
j  Acts  vii,  33 ;  xiii,  25),  and  is  also  frequcnth'  used  by 
'  the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  term ;  but  it 
I  appears  in  most  places  to  denote  a  sandal.  Similar  ob- 
'  servations  apply  to  uai'SciXtov,  which  is  used  in  a  gen- 
eral, and  not  in  its  strictly  classical  sense,  and  was 
adopted  in  a  Hebraized  term  by  the  Talmudists.  We 
have  no  description  of  the  sandal  in  the  Bible  itself,  but 
the  deficiency  can  be  suiiplicd  from  collateral  sources. 
Thus  we  learn  from  the  Talmudists  that  the  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole  were  cither 
leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Mishna,  Jeham.  xii,  1,  2), 
and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron  (Salb.  vi, 
2).    In  Egypt  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palin- 
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Aucieut  Assj'rian  Sandals. 

I.  Embroidered  Shoe  of  Queen  of  Sardnnnpalus  III.  2.  Shoe  of  a  Priest.— 
Both  from  Kuvunjik  siulptures,  Britisli  Museum.  X.  Shoe  of  Jewish 
Captive.— Bhuk  Obelislt,  from  Nimrud.  4,  6,  6.  Assyrian  Sandals.— 
Sculptures,  British  Museum. 

loaves  and  papyrus  stalks,  were  used  in  addition  to 
leather  (Herod,  ii,  37;  Wilkinson,  ii,  332,  333),  while  in 
Assyria  wood  or  leather  was  employed  (Layard,  Xln.  ii, 
323,  324).  In  Egypt  the  sandals  were  usually  turned 
up  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though  other  forms,  round- 
ed and  pointed,  are  also  e.xhibitcd.  In  Assyria  the  heel 
and  the  side  of  the  foot  were  encased,  and  sometimes 
the  sandal  consisted  of  little  else  than  this.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  Palestine,  for  a 
heel-strap  was  essential  to  a  proper  sandal  (Jtbam.  xii, 
1).  Ladies'  sandals  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal named  tachash  (Ezek.  xvi,  10),  whether  a  hyena 
or  a  seal  (A.  V.  "  badger")  is  doubtful;  the  skins  of  a 
fish  (a  species  of  Ilalicore)  are  used  for  this  purpose 
ill  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (IJoliinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i,  Ufi). 
Ladies  of  rank  especially  appear  to  have  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant,  vii,  1) ; 
though  if  the  bride  in  that  book  was  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess, as  most  think,  the  exclamation,  "  How  beautiful 
are  tliy  feet  with  sandals,  O  prince's  daughter!"  may 
imply  admiration  of  a  luxury  properly  Egyptian,  as  the 
ladies  of  that  country  were  noted  for  their  sumptuous 
sandals  (Wilkinson,  A7ic.  Egypt,  iii,  364).  But  this  taste 
was  probably  general;  for  at  the  present  day  the  dress 
slippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among  the  richest  articles 
of  their  attire,  being  elaborately  embroidered  with  flow- 
ers and  other  figures  wrought  in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 
See  Dress.  The  thongs,  those  at  least  in  Hebrew  times, 
were  handsomely  embroidered  (.Judith  x,  4 ;  xvi,  9),  as 
were  those  of  the  Greek  ladies  (Smith,  Did.  of  Antiq. 
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s.  V.  "  Sandalium").  Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  of 
society  in  I'alestine,  even  liy  the  very  (loor  (Amos  viii, 
C).  and  both  the  sandal  and  the  tlioiig  or  shoe-latchet 
were  so  cheap  and  common  that  tlicy  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  the  most  insignificant  thing  ((ion.  xiv,  23; 
Eccliis.  xlvi,  19).  They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all 
periods;  they  were  dispensed  witli  indoors,  and  were 
only  put  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  .some  business 
away  from  their  homes,  such  as  a  military  expedition 
(Isa.  v.  27;  Eph.  vi,  15),  or  a  jouriipy  (I^xod.  xii,  11 ; 
Josh,  ix,  5,  13:  Acts  xii,  8);  on  such  occasions  ]ier.snns 
carried  an  extra  pair,  a  practice  which  our  Lord  objected 
to  as  far  as  the  apostles  were  concerned  (JIatt.  x,  10; 
comp.  Mark  vi,  9,  and  the  expression  in  Luke  x,  4,  "do 
not  carry,"  which  harmonizes  the  passages).    An  e.xtra 


pair  might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as  the  soles  were 
liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh,  ix,  5),  or  the  thongs 
to  be  broken  (Isa.  v,  27).  During  meal-times  the  feet 
were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  implied  in  Luke  vii, 
38 ;  John  xiii,  5,  6,  and  in  the  exceptions  specially  made 
hi  reference  to  the  paschal  feast  (Exod.  xii,  11);  the 
same  custom  must  have  prevailed  wherever  reclining  at 
meals  was  practised  (comp.  Plato,  Sympos.  p.  213).  It 
was  a  mark  of  reverence  to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  ap- 
proaching a  place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity:  hence 
the  command  to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Exod.  iii,  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Josh,  v,  15).  In 
deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  are  said  to 
have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple  bare- 
foot (Theodoret,  ad  Ex.  iii,  quoest.  7),  and  the  Talmud- 
ists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass  through  the  Tem- 
ple with  shoes  on  (Mishiia,  Beraeh.  9,  §  5).  This  rever- 
ential act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  in  ancient  times 
we  have  instances  of  it  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  at 
Rome  (Prudent.  Peris.  154),  in  the  worship  of  Isis  as 
represented  in  a  picture  at  Ilerculaneum  {Ant.  d'Ercol, 
ii,  320),  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  ac- 
cording to  Sil.  Ital.  (iii,  28).  In  modern  times  we  may 
compare  the  similar  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  of 
Palestine  before  entering  a  mosque  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res. 
ii,  3G),  and  particularly  before  entering  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  (Burckhardt,  .4/-«itV/,  i,  270);  of  the  Yezidis  of 
Jlesopotamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  their  patron 
saint  (Layard,  Kin.  i,  282) ;  and  of  the  Samaritans  as 
they  tread  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim  (Robinson,  ii, 
278).  The  practice  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  take 
off  their  shoes  before  stepping  on  the  carpeted  lewdn, 
appears  to  be  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  rather 
than  cleanliness,  that  spot  being  devoted  t«  prayer 
(Lane,  i,  35).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emo- 
tion, or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv,  30;  Isa.  xx,  2;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  23). 
This,  again,  was  held  in  common  with  other  nations,  as 
instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Augustus  (.Sueton.  Aufj.  100), 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  processions  which 
derived  their  name  of  Nudipedalia  from  this  feature 
(Tertull.  Apol.  40).  To  carry  or  to  unloose  a  person's 
sandal  was  a  menial  oflice,  betokening  great  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  person  performing  it;  it  was  hence 
selected  by  John  the  Baptist  to  express  his  relation  to 
the  jMessiah  (iNIatt.  iii,  11 ;  Mark  i,  7;  John  i,  27;  Acts 
xiii,  25).  The  expression  in  Psa.  Ix,  8;  cviii,  9,  "over 
Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  evidently  signifies  the 
subjection  of  that  country;  but  the  exact  point  of  the 
comparison  is  obscure,  for  it  may  refer  cither  to  tlie 
custom  of  handing  the  sandal  to  a  slave,  or  to  that  of 
claiining  possession  of  a  property  by  planting  the  foot 
on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it  by  the  symbolical  action  of 
casting  the  shoe;  or,  again,  Edom  may  be  regarded  in 
the  still  more  subordinate  position  of  a  shelf  on  which 
the  sandals  were  rested  while  their  owner  bathed  his 
feet.  Tiie  use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transfer  of  property  is 
noticed  in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8,  and  a  similar  significance  was 
attached  to  the  act  in  connection  with  the  repudiation 
of  a  Levirate  marriage  (I)eut.  xxv,  9).  Shoe-making, 
or  rather  strap-making  (i.  e.  making  the  straps  for  the 
sandals),  was  a  recognised  trade  among  the  Jews  (Mish- 
na, Pesac/i.  4,  §  0). — Smith;  Kitto.     See  Shoe. 

Sandals,  as  insignia  of  oflice.  They  con.sistod  of 
a  sole  so  attached  to  the  foot  as  to  leave  the  upper  part 
bare.  Without  these  no  priest  was  permitted  to  cele- 
brate mass;  but  after  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  we  find 
them  exi)ressly  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  badge,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  priests.  They  were  supposed  to 
indicate  firmness  in  (iod's  law  and  the  duty  of  lifting 
up  the  weak. 

Sandal-tree  {Santalum  album),  a  tree  which  yields 
an  aromatic  wood,  much  used  in  the  pagodas  for  pur- 
poses of  fumigation,  and  wliich  is,  therefore,  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  The  llindiis  also  grind  it 
to  a  line  powder,  which  they  dilute  with  water  taken 
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from  the  Ganges  until  it  becomes  a  thin  paste,  with 
wliich  they  mark  the  forehead  and  breast  eacii  day,  after 
bathing,  in  accordance  with  the  particidar  worship  tliey 
profess. — Volhner,  Worterb.  d.  Mytlwl.  s.  v. 

Sandal-wood.     See  Almug. 

Sandanaiii,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one  of  the  five 
trees  which  sjirang  from  the  bosom  of  the  milk-sea  when 
the  mountain  Mandu  was  turnetl  in  order  to  the  pre- 
paring of  the  .\nirita,  and  which  bore  the  fruits  of  pros- 
[jcrity  and  abuntlance. 

Saudaiieil,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  eelel)rated 
king  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  frientl  to  Siva,  and  ances- 
tor of  the  Kurus  and  Pandus.  He  fell  in  love  with 
(ianga,  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  was  punished  by  being 
turned  into  an  ape. 

Sandanigen,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
five  sons  borne  by  Drowadei,  the  wife  of  the  live  I'andus, 
to  her  husbands. 

Sandeman,  Roheut,  the  founder  of  the"  Sandema- 
nians  (cj.  v.),  was  born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1718.  He 
studied  two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
then  entere<l  into  business.  He  ado|ited  Mr.  Glas's 
views  in  opposition  to  all  National  Church  establish- 
ments; and,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he 
married  one  of  Mr.  (ilas's  daughters,  joined  the  Glasites, 
and  became  an  elder  in  the  church  that  was  formed  in 
that  city.  In  ITtiO  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
preached  in  various  places,  attracting  much  notice.  He 
i'ormed  a  congregation  there  in  1762,  and  in  17G4  re- 
moved to  the  American  colonies,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death.  His  symjiathy  with  the  mother-country 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  and  his  pros- 
pects for  usefulness  were  in  a  great  measure  blighted. 
After  collecting  a  few  small  .societies,  he  died  at  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  1771.  He  wrote,  I.ettcrs  on  Tlierun  and 
Aspusio  (Edinb.  1757,  1803,  2  vols.  12mo):  —  Corre- 
spomk'nce  irilh  Air.  Pike:  —  Thov(jhts  on  Christianity : 
—  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah: — Honor  of  Marriage, 
etc. : — On  Sol(im(m''s  Song.     See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sandemanians,  the  followers  of  Robert  Sande- 
man (q.  v.).  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  sect  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Sandeman's  tomb  in 
Danbury:  "Here  lies  until  the  resurrection  the  body  of 
Robert  Sandeman,  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposi- 
tion from  all  sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for 
the  ancient  faith  that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the  part  t)f  man,  is  suffi- 
cient to  present  the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  before 
God."  He  describes  justifying  faith  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  "the  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth"  wit- 
nessed concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  entertained  tlirough  divine 
teaching  or  illumination  (see  1  Cor.  ii,  14).  The  chief 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differs  from 
other  Christians  are  their  weekly  administration  of  the 
Lord's  su])per;  their  love-feasts,  of  which  every  mem- 
ber is  not  only  allowed,  but  required,  to  partake,  and 
which  consists  in  their  dining  together  at  each  other's 
houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon services;  their  kiss  of  charity,  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper;  their 
weekly  collection  before  the  Lord's  supper  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  and  paying  their  expenses;  mutual  ex- 
hortations; abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled  ; 
washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of  mercy,  it 
might  be  an  expression  of  love  (the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  understand  liter- 
allj') ;  community  of  goods,  so  far  that  every  one  is  to 
consider  all  that  he  has  in  his  possession  and  power  lia- 
ble to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  the  Church  ;  and  the  im- 
lawfulness  of  laying  up  treasures  upon  earth,  bj'  setting 
them  apart  for  any  distant,  future,  and  uncertain  use. 
They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as 
they  are  unconnected  with  circumstances  really  sinful;  ! 
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but,  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lot- 
teries, ])laying  at  cards,  dice,  etc.  They  maintain  a 
plurality  of  elders,  jjastors,  or  bisliops  iiieach  church, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  two  elders  in  every 
act  of  discipline  and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  learning 
and  engagement  in  trade  are  no  sutficient  objection,  if 
qnalilied  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Timothy 
ami  Titus;  but  second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  of- 
Hce,  and  they  are  ortlained  by  prayer  and"  fasting,  im- 
position of  hands,  and  giviug'the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe,  and 
think  themselves  obliged  to  separate  from  the  commini- 
ion  and  worship  of  all  such  religious  societies  as  appear 
to  them  not  to  profess  the  simple  truth  for  their  only 
ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it. 
We  siiall  only  add  that  in  every  transaction  they  esteem 
unanimity  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  This  sect  in 
England  has  considerably  diminished,  so  that  in  1851 
only  six  congregations  were  reported  as  belonging  to 
the  body,  each  having  a  very  small  attendance.  They 
lirobably  number  less  than  2000  throughout  the  world. 
See  (ilas.  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs;  Sande- 
man, Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio  (letter  11):  Backus, 
IHscovrse  on  Faith  and  its  Influence,  p.  7-30;  Adams, 
View  of  Religions;  Bellamy,  Nature  and  Glory  of  the 
Gospel  (Lond.  ed.  notes),  i,  65-125;  Fuller,  Letters  on 
Sandemunianism  ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii, 
430,  431. 

Sander,  Antony,  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  iii  1586,  and  died  in  1664.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  religious  and  historical  works  in  Latin. 

Sander,  Imnianuel  Friedrich  Emil,  Ph.D., 
a  (ierman  divine,  was  born  in  17117  at  Schafstiidt.  F'or 
a  time  he  preached  in  the  University  Church  at  Leipsic; 
then  at  VVichlinghansen,  in  Westphalia;  and  finally  he 
was  pastor  at  Elberfeld,  where  he  died  in  1861.  Besidesa 
great  many  Sermons,  he  published,  Der  Kampfder  evan- 
gelisrhen  Kirche  mit  dem  Rationalismus  (Barmen,  1830)  : 
— Theologisches  Gutachten  iibcr  die  Predigerhibel  des  Ed. 
Hijlsmann  (ibid.  1836) : — Der  Roinanismus,  seine  Ten- 
denzen  u.  seine  Methodik  (Essen,  1843)  : — Das  Papstthnm 
in  seiner  heutigen  Gestalt,  etc.  (Elberfeld,  1846): — Uie 
A hendmahlsgemeinschaft  znischen  Lutherischen  v.  Refor- 
7nisten  (ibid.  1859).  See  Znchold,  Bibliotheca  Theol. 
ii,  1113  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur, 
J).  747;  Furst,  Bihl.  Jiidaica,  in,  243.      (B.  P.) 

Sandercock,  EnwAun,  an  English  dissenting  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1703.  He  was  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  in  Spittal  Square,  London,  in  1727, 
at  Bartholomew  Close  in  1730,  and  at  Rotherhithe  in 
1738.  He  retired  to  York  about  1762,  where  he  died  in 
1770.     He  published.  Sermons  (Lond.  8vo). 

Sanders,  Billington  McCarter,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  Dec.  2,  1789; 
graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  Dec.  4,  1801); 
and  about  1811  or  1812  was  rector  of  the  Columbia 
County  Academy.  He  was  for  one  year  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  afterwards  for  several  years 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  Finally  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained 
Jan.  5,  1825.  After  preaching  for  a  time  at  Williams 
Creek  and  at  Pine  Grove,  he  became  in  1826  pastor  of 
the  Union  Church  in  Warren  County.  In  Dec,  1832, 
he  commenced,  by  the  desire  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Mercer  Insti- 
tute, afterwards  the  IMercer  University,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  first  president.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1839,  after  having  conducted  the  institution  successful- 
ly through  the  six  j-ears  of  its  academic  minority  and 
the  first  year  of  its  collegiate  career.  He  occupied 
highly  honorable  positions  in  divers  societies.  He  was 
for  several  j-ears  clerk  of  the  (ieorgia  Association,  and 
for  nine  years  its  moderator.  For  six  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time  a  member  of  its  executive  board.    He 
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was  often  a  delegate  to  the  General  Triennial  Conven-  I 
tion,  anil,  after  the  separation,  was  several  times  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  lie  also  edited 
for  a  year  the  Christian  Index,  and  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  temperance,  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  Bible 
societies,  and  all  kindred  forms  of  Christian  beneticence. 
He  died  ^larch  12,  1854.— Sprague,  .-l/m«is  of  the  A  met: 
Pulpit,  vi,  740. 

Sanders,  Daniel  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  May 
3,  17G8.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Kev.  Samuel 
West,  admitted  at  Harvard  in  1784,  and  graduated  in 
1788.  After  his  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tlie  Deuham  Association, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Vergennes,  Yt.,  .June  12, 1794.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  charge  about  six  years,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  position 
he  held  fourteen  years.  He  was  installed  as  pastor  at 
Medlield,  iSIass.,  May  24,  1815.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  revised  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1820-21.  He  retired  from  his  pastoral 
charge  in  1829.  He  died  at  Medfield,  Oct.  18,  1850. 
His  published  works  consist  of  a  fJigtory  of  the  Indian 
Wars,  etc.  (Jlontpelier,  Vt.,  1812,  8vo),  besides  more 
than  thirty  Sermons.  —  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  226  sq. 

Sanders,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  grew 
up  to  manhood  without  religious  influences.  In  early 
manhood,  however,  he  was  brought  to  see  his  condition, 
and  found  peace  in  believing.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1834,  and  contiinied  in  that  Conference  until  the  New 
.Jersey  Conference  was  set  off.  The  remainder  of  his 
effective  ministry  was  passed  in  the  latter  Conference. 
While  in  charge  of  the  Kiver  Church,  his  health  failed, 
and,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation,  he  settled  in 
Pennington,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  31,  1859.  His 
life  was  a  rebuke  to  infidelity  and  a  comfort  to  Chris- 
tians.— Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  1860,  p.  39. 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  a  prominent  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer  of  the  IGth  century.  He  was  born  at  Charle- 
wood,  in  .Surrey,  about  1527,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
.school,  whence  he  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college  in  1548,  and  in  1550 
or  1551  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  de- 
I'lined  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  queen  Mary  for 
the  sake  of  stiuly.  In  1557  he  was  one  of  the  professors 
of  canon  law,  and  delivered  the  Strafff/linr/  Lectures  (lect- 
ures not  endowed)  until  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  his  principles  induced  him  to  leave  England. 
He  arrived  at  Home  in  1560,  studied  theology,  became 
doctor  ofdivinity,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Goldwell,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Soon  after  cardinal  Ho- 
sius  made  iiim  a  member  of  his  family,  using  him  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Returning  to  Flanders, 
he  was  settled  at  Louvain  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1579 
he  arrived  in  Ireland  as  papal  nuncio.  He  died  in  1580 
or  1581.  Among  his  works  arc,  Si/pper  (f  Our  Lord 
(Louvain,  15t)6-67,  4to):  —  Treatise  on  the  Images  of 
Christ,  etc.  (ibid.  1567,  8vo)  -.—The  Rock  of  the  Church 
(ibid.  1566-67,  8vo)  : — Treatise  on  Usury  (1566)  : — and 
others.     See  Chalmers,  Diog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sanderson,  Roiiiiur,  D.D..  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  llotherham,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  19,  1587. 
.Studied  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  in 
1606,  and  reader  in  logic  in  1608;  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  in  1611.  He  was  subrector  in  Lincoln  College 
in  1613,  1614,  and  1616;  proctor  of  Oxford  in  KilC; 
bachelor  ofdivinity  in  1617;  rector  of  Wilberton,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1618,  and  of  lioothby  Pannel  for  more  than 
forty  years  from  1619;  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1629; 
chaplain  to  Charles  1  in  1631 ;  rector  of  Elusion.  Leices- 
tershire, eiglit  years  from  1633;  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1636.     In  1642  he  was  prebendary  of  .Southwell  and  of 


Oxford,  and  regius  professor  ofdivinity,  with  the  canon- 
ry  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  unable  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessorship until  1646;  was  ejected  from  the  last  two  ap- 
pointments in  1648,  but  restored  in  1660,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lincoln  the  same  year.  He  died  Jan. 
29,1662.  The  following  are  his  principal  works:  Logi- 
cs Artis  Compendium  (1615,  8vo;  new  ed.  Lond.  1841, 
12mo) : — Judicium  Univeisitatis  Oxoniensis  (ibid.  1648): 
— iJe  Obligatione  Conscientim  Preelectiones  (1647,  1660, 
8vo;  it  has  passed  through  several  later  editions — the 
last  at  Cambridge  [1856,  8vo]).  Besides  other  disser- 
tations, he  printed  numbers  of  his  Sermons,  which 
were  collected  and  published,  together  with  his  Life  by 
Izaac  Walton  (Lond.  1689,  fol.).— Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V.  See  Cattermole,  Lit.  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  ii,  10-34. 
Sandes,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  a  fabled  Per- 
sian hero,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Jemshid,  and 
by  his  deeds  a  counterpart  of  Hercules. 

Sandford,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
born  at  Delville,  near  Dublin,  in  1766,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  prize  for 
Latin  composition  in  1787.  At  Edinburgh,  in  1792,  he 
became  minister  of  an  Episcopal  congregation  for  whom 
Charlotte  Chr.pel  was  built  in  1797.  He  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  1803,  and  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1806.  He  consecrated 
for  his  own  congregation  the  newly  erected  Chapel  of 
St.  John  in  1818.  Bishop  Sandford  died  in  1830.  He 
published,  Lectures  on  Passion  Week  (Edinb.  1797,  8vo ; 
1821,  12mo;  1826,  12mo) :  —  Sermons  p7-eached  in  St. 
John's  Chapel  (ibid.  1819, 8vo) : — Remains  and  Sermons, 
etc.  (ibid.  1830,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sandford,  David,  an  American  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Dec.  11, 1737, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755.  Influenced  by 
the  wish  of  his  father,  be  began  the  study  of  theology, 
but  realizing  that  he  had  not  the  spiritual  qualifications 
for  the  ministry,  he  relinquished  his  purpose  in  that 
direction.  He  settled  upon  a  farm,  where  he  remained 
a  number  of  years,  when,  experiencing  a  change  of  life, 
he  resumed  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Medway,  Mass.,  April  14,  1773. 
Mr.  Sandford  served  a  short  time  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  In  1807  he  suffered  severely  from  a  stroke  f)f 
paralysis,  and  never  resumed  his  public  labors.  He 
died  April  7,  1810.  His  only  printed  production  is  Tico 
Dissei-tations  (1810);  one  on  The  Xuture  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Law  giren  to  A  dam,  etc.,  the  other  on  The 
Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  etc. — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  48. 

Sandford,  Peter  P.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  Lodi, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
converted,  and  still  earlier  had  begun  to  hold  religious 
services  among  his  neighbors.  In  1807  he  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  1810  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  Conference,  in  which  he  held 
some  of  the  most  important  appointments  till  his  death, 
Jan.  14,  1857.  He  "was  a  thorough  divine,  an  able 
l)reacher,  a  judicious  administrator  of  discipline,  and  an 
eminently  honest  Christian." — Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1857,  p.  320. 

Sandiadevi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  to  whom  he  gave  birth  from  his  own 
person,  after  having  assumed  a  human  form  of  extraor- 
dinary attractiveness,  in  order  that  he  might  people  the 
world  with  gods. 

Sandini,  Axtiioxy,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, was  born  .lune  31,  1692,  and  became,  by  the  inter- 
est of  his  bishop,  cardinal  Rezzoinco  (who  was  after- 
wards pope  Clement  XIH),  librarian  and  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Padua,  where  he  died,  Feb.  23, 
1751.  He  is  known  ])rincipally  by  his  Vitm  Pontifcum 
Romanorum  (Ferrara,  1748;  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
Basis  llistoriie  Ecclesiastics).     He  also  wrote  Historice 
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FamilicB  Sacra: — Hist.  SS.  Apostulorum  :  —  Bispufa- 
tiones  XX  ex.  Hist.  Eccles.,  etc. : — and  Dissertations  in 
Defence  of  his  Hist.  Fam.  Sac,  which  father  Serry  had 
attacked. 

Sandoniir  (also  Sendomik)  A(ii{p:EMENT  (Con- 
sensus Sendomiriensis),  an  accommodation  reached  by 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Poland  in  1570,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Sandomir,  now  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
Kadom,  by  which  existing  difl'ereiices  were  composed 
and  a  fraternal  union  was  established. 

The  Protestantism  of  Poland  was  of  three  types :  1, 
the  Lutheran,  introduced  from  (iermany,  and  taking 
root  chiefly  in  what  is  now  Prussian  Poland;  2,  the 
Swiss,  or  Reformed,  dating  its  introduction  nearly  to 
the  same  period  as  the  Lutheran,  and  prevailing  chiefly 
in  Cracow  and  the  surrounding  country;  and,  3,  the 
Bohemian,  brought  in  b}'  refugees  from  the  persecutions 
which  raged  in  their  native  land.  The  language  and 
customs  of  these  refugees  resembled  those  of  the  conn- 
try  in  which  they  sought  a  home,  and  their  Church 
possessed  further  advantages  in  its  compact  organiza- 
tion, thorough  government,  and  rich  hymnology,  by 
which  it  was  enabled  to  make  rapid  advances.  These 
successes  gave  rise  to  the  first  disagreements  with  which 
the  Polish  Reformation  was  troubled,  and  furnished  ev- 
idence of  a  wide  division  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Bohemian  churches,  the  former  charging  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  with  erroneous  teaching,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  with  intentional  neglect  of  scientific  cult- 
ure; and  the  latter  retorting  with  reflections  upon  the 
absence  of  Church  discipline  and  of  moral  restraints 
among  their  opponents.  The  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Strasburg  in  the  meantime  furnished  the  Breth- 
ren with  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  relations  with 
other  Protestant  churches;  and  a  delegation  from  Bo- 
hemia, appointed  in  1540  for  that  purpose,  having  been 
favorably  received  by  Bucer,  Hedio,  Capito,  Calvin,  and 
other  Reformers,  served  to  establish  an  intimacy  of 
friendship  between  the  respective  leaders  which  was 
carefully  cherished  by  the  Bohemian  Church. 

The  necessity  of  conciliating  the  o])posing  parties  was 
apparent.  The  machinations  of  Romanism  threatened 
them  with  a  common  danger;  and  it  became  important, 
after  1551,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  antitrinitarian 
movement  headed  by  Lrelius  Soeinus;  and  the  efficient 
organization  of  the  Bohemian  congregations,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foremost  personages  in 
the  state  were  at  least  their  friends  and  jmtrons,  indi- 
cated that  a  closer  relation  with  them  was  essential  to 
the  stability  and  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  earliest  attempt  of  which  we  have  au- 
thentic information  was  made  by  Felix  Cruciger,  a 
supporter  of  the  Swiss  Confession  and  evangelical  su- 
perintendent in  Little  Poland,  through  the  medium  of 
discussions  on  the  state  of  the  Church  with  representa- 
tive Bohemians.  A  compromise  was  ultimately  effected 
at  the  general  Synod  of  Kozminck  in  1555,  by  which 
the  Bohemian  Confession  was  adopted,  the  liturgy  of 
the  Bohemians  to  be  introduced,  an<l  their  consent  to 
be  obtained  to  any  undertaking.  This  agreement  se- 
cured the  approval  of  many  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
confessions  in  other  lands,  and  of  such  men  as  Paul  Ver- 
gerius  and  Brenz  among  the  Lutherans.  But  the  pro- 
visions of  Kozminek  were  not  executed  with  energy. 
John  a  Lasko,  the  eminent  Reformer,  whose  high  birth 
and  former  services  gave  him  an  assured  influence,  re- 
turned from  exile  (December,  155G)  and  discouraged 
further  effort;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1557,  opinions  adverse  to  the  proposed  union  were  re- 
ceived from  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Viret,  and  others  of  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  the  compromise  fell  to  the  ground, 
having  effected  nothing  that  was  expected  from  it,  and 
leaving  behind  it  the  additional  c<im])lication  of  excited 
feelings  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Bohemian  par- 
ties. 

To  remedy  this  failure,  Lasko  now  proposed  that  a 


colloquy  be  held  in  Moravia  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  objections  raised  against  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Brethren  readily  agreed.      Leipnik  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.     Fifteen  points  were 
presented  for  discussion,  bearing  chiefly  against  the 
view  of  the   Lord's  supper  taught  by  the    Bohemian 
Church,  and  against  the  constitution  of  the  Church  it- 
self, the  latter  presenting  the  more  difficult  problem  to 
be  solved.     The  constitution  of  the  Bohemian  Brother- 
hood had  adopted  the  Romish  principle  of  a  clerocracy. 
The  government  of  the  churches  was  ^jlaced  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  a  regularly  ordained  and  graded  officiary ; 
and  if  the  lay  element  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  were  required  to  depend  for  their  support,  in 
part,  on  secular  occupations,  this  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  imposition  of  celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  thus 
securing  to  persons  of  that  class  not  only  a  distinctive 
character,  but  also  an  appearance  of  superior  sanctity. 
To  change  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  this  respect 
was  impossible  without  giving  up  the  principle  of  an 
organization  to  which  the  Brotherhood  owed  its  preser- 
vation in  the  most  trying  times  of  persecution.     The 
requirement  of  celibacy  from  their  priests  was  explained 
as  a  prudential  measure  dictated  by  the  greater  liability 
of  that  class  to  persecution ;  but  the  exclusion  of  the 
laity  from  the  government  of  the  Church  admitted  of 
no  explanation  satisfactory  to  a  people  whose  nobles 
had  been  leaders  in  the  Reformation  and  guides  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  Church.     The  Conference  of 
Leipnik  closed  without  having  effected  any  material  re- 
sult ;  and  when  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Bohemian  Confession  by  the  Swiss  theologians, 
Calvin  and  Musculus  in  particular,  had  failed,  it  was 
evident  that  all  but  hope   was  lost.     The  Synod  of 
Xions   (September,   1560),  at  which    the   Evangelical 
Church  of  Poland  was  constituted,  did  something,  how- 
ever, to  keep  that  hope  alive  by  admitting  delegates 
from  the  Bohemian  fraternity  to  its  deliberations,  and 
bj'  adopting  ecclesiastical  terms  peculiar  to  that  Church, 
such  as  senior  and  consenior,  into  the  new  constitution. 
In  Great  Poland,  where  Lutheranism  predominated, 
the  Melancthonian  party,  headed  by  the  brothers  Eras- 
mus and  Nicholas  (iliczner,  put  forth  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Protestant  fraternity.   A  synod  at  Posen  (1 5G0), 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Evangelical  and 
Bohemian  churches,  as  well  as  of  Lutherans,  developed 
a  plan  of  union  which  subsequently  became  the  basis  of 
the  Sandomir  Ar/reement.     In  the  following  year  a  dis- 
cussion of  doctrinal  differences  took  place  at  Buzenin, 
the  Lutherans  being  scantily  rejiresented,  wliich  led  to 
the  translation  into  Polish  of  the  revised  Bohemian  Con- 
fession, and  its  submission  for  the  approval  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  delegates  from 
either  section  should  attend  all  synods  without  a  formal 
invitation.     The  progress  of  the  Antitrinitarian  move- 
ment, headed  by  Lajlius    Soeinus,  together  with   the 
incursion   of  Anabaptist   refugees   from   Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  likewise  promoted  the  interests  of  fraternity 
among  the  Evangelicals  by  threatening  to  sweep  away 
entire  congregations  from   tiie  orthodox   faith.     The 
Cracow  congregation,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Cal- 
vin and  Bullinger,  met  the  emergency  by  adopting  the 
Swiss  Confession  and  form  of  government  (1560),  and 
was  followed  in  this  measure  b}'  most  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  Little  Poland,  so  that  from  this  time  the  Poles 
must  be  regarded  as  Calvinists;  and  even  the  Lutherans 
of  Great  Poland  and  Lithuania  took  similar  action  by 
the  substantial  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  Xions,  at 
a  synod  at  Gostyn,  in  June,  1565,  reserving  only  the 
teaching  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  certain  ecclesiastical  usages. 

The  rigid  Lutherans,  whose  leading  representative 
was  Benedict  IMorgenstcrn,  resisted  the  union  move- 
ment at  every  step,  and  profited  by  the  organization  of 
the  Polish  Lutheran  Church  by  the  synod  of  Gostyn  to 
give  the  opposition  a  more  definite  and  vigorous  form; 
but  the  matter  having— apparently  by  an  oversight  on 
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their  part — been  referred  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, a  reply  adverse  to  their  purposes  was  received 
(Feb.  1568),  which  reiulored  futile  further  opposition. 
The  nobles  of  the  land,  alarmed  by  the  successes  of  Ro- 
manism, now  urijed  the  cessation  of  strife  between  the 
factions  of  Trotestautisra.  Edicts  from  the  throne,  then 
occupied  by  the  vacillating  Sigismund  Augustus,  had 
pointed  out  the  real  unity  of  belief  held  by  the  conflict- 
ing parties  by  exempting  them  from  a  jiroscription  de- 
creed against  sectaries;  and  when  the  diet  of  Lublin 
(l.iGO),  at  which  the  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania 
came  to  pass,  convened,  the  evangelical  nobles  present 
decided  that  a  synod  shoidd  be  called  to  prepare  the 
way  for  establishing  a  national  Evangelical  Church. 
After  a  number  of  preliminary  conferences  had  been 
held,  the  synod  assembled  at  Sandomir,  April  9,  1570, 
an<l  continued  its  session  until  April  15.  Various  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  confession  of  one  party  as  the 
common  faith  were  made  and  set  aside,  until  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  by  which  each  party  was  pledged  to 
maintain  fraternal  relations  with  the  others,  while  guard- 
ing its  own  confession  and  independent  Church  life. 

The  Sandomir  Agreement  was  not  a  measure  designed 
to  secure  identity  of  doctrinal  teaching,  but  a  provision 
to  eft'ect  a  practical  comity  of  intercourse  between  sep- 
arate churclies.  It  recognises  the  independence  of  the 
several  churches,  but  removes  the  principal  source  of 
trouble — the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper — from  the 
central  position  given  to  it  by  Lutheran  polemics  by 
emphasizing  the  agreement  of  the  different  confessions 
with  respect  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  faith.  It 
provides  that  the  ministry  of  either  Church  might  con- 
duct the  worship  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  con- 
gregations of  the  other  churches,  though  under  restric- 
tions intended  to  guard  the  usages  and  discipline  of 
such  congregations.  It  binds  the  contracting  parties 
to  avoid  controversy  and  strife,  and  to  make  common 
cause  against  Romanism,  sectarianism,  and  all  other 
forces  hostile  to  the  Gospel ;  and  it  provides,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  all  important  matters  affecting  the  churches 
in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia  should  be  regulat- 
ed in  common,  and  that  deputies  from  all  the  churches 
shoulil  attend  the  general  synods  held  by  any  one  of 
them.  A  synod  subsequently  held  (May  20,  1570),  at 
Posen,  and  largely  attended,  took  further  measures  to 
secure  the  practical  operation  of  the  Consensus  Sendomi- 
riensis;  and  the  course  of  events  from  that  time  has 
proved  that  agreement  as  constituting  the  most  imjjortant 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Po- 
land. Some  opposition  to  the  compromise  was  mani- 
fested, and  more  or  less  uneasiness  was  betrayed  from 
lime  to  time;  but  the  action  of  the  general  synod  at 
Thorn,  in  1595,  in  re-enacting  the  Sandomir  resolutions, 
brought  the  dispute  to  a  final  settlement. 

See  Friese,  Beitrm/e  zur  Ref.-Gesch.  in  Pvlen  v.  Li- 
thfinen ;  Fischer,  Vers,  einer  Gesch.  der  Ref.  in  Polen 
(Griitz,  1855);  id.  Kirchengesch.  des  Konirp-eichs  Polen; 
Gindely,  Pontes  Rerum  A  ush-incarum ;  id.  Pontes  Re- 
rum  H istoi-iucanim ;  Loscher,  f/i<itorui  Motuiim;  Hart- 
knoch,  PreuKS.  Kirchen-  Histbrie ;  Jablonski,  /Jisforia 
Consensus  Sendomiriensis ;  Cosack,  Potil  Speratus'  Lehen 
u.  Lieder  (1801);  Sclniaase,  Gesch.  der  evam/.  Kirche 
Danzif/s  (Dantzic,  1803) ;  Eichhorn,  Per  ermldndische 
Bischof  u.  Ciirdimd  llosiits  (Mayence,  1854);  VVeiiger- 
scins,  Sliivonia  Reformatu.  Also  J.  G.  Walch,  Hist.  n. 
theol.  Einl.  in  die  Rel.-Streitirjkeiten ;  Zorn,  Hist,  der 
zwisrhen  den  liilh.  ii.  ref.  Tlieohups  geh<dtenen  CoIUxpti- 
orum  ;  Ik-ck,  Symbol,  liiicher  der  evavgel.-ref.  Kirche ; 
Niemeyer,  Collectio  Confejisionum,  etc.,  pref.  p.  Ixx ; 
Nitzsch,  Urkundenbuch  der  evang.  Union,  etc. — llerzog, 
Retd-  ICnci/klop.  s.  v. 

Sandoval,  Fijay  Puudkncio  dk,  a  Spanish  prel- 
ateand  liistoriini,  was  horn  at  Valladolid  about  1500.  He 
was  a  IJcncdictine  monk,  and  was  ajipointcd  historiog- 
rapher to  Philip  III,  wlu)  (■ni|)l()y(d  him  to  continue 
the  general  history  of  Amhrn.sio  ^Morales,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  llistoria  de  los  Reyes  de  Castillu 


y  de  Leon.  Among  his  other  works  are  a  Ilistoria  de  la 
Vidu  y  Hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V,  which  is  esteemed 
a  standard  work  and  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  a  Crdnica  del  Emperador  de  Espana,  Don  A  lonzo 
VII.  Sandoval  was  made  bishop  of  Tuy  in  1G08,  and 
of  Pampeluna  in  1012.  He  died  at  Pampeluna,  March 
17,  1021.     See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Sands,  Elisha,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1830, 
and  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  R.  S.  Foster. 
He  entered  the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  labor- 
ed in  Orient,  Greenport,  Brooklyn  (York  and  Warren 
streets).  Jamaica,  and  Patchogue.  By  diligent  study  and 
natural  gifts,  he  became  an  eloquent,  impressive,  and 
useful  minister.  He  died  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  in  1868, 
— Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1809,  p.  98. 

Sandusky,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  South,  was  born  in  Jefferson  (now 
Marion)  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  11,  1798.  His  connection 
with  the  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  lifty  years,  and  embraced  a  time  of  arduous 
labor  and  little  compensation.  His  death  took  place 
Oct.  15,  1874,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Catharine 
Logan,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sandusky  was  a  member  of 
the  Kentuckv  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
character — brave,  unselfish,  just,  and  generous.  He  was 
master  of  the  system  of  theology  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belonged,  clear  and  forcible  in  preaching,  and  greatly 
gifted  in  prayer. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  M.  E. 
Ch.,  South,  1875,  ]).  223. 

Sand'wich  Islands,  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
most  northerly  cluster  of  the  Polvnesian  Archipelago, 
containing  twelve  islands.  The  chain  extends  about 
360  miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  lies  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  lat.  18°  55'  and  22°  20'  N.,  and 
long.  154°  55'  and  160°  15'  W.  The  largest  island  is 
Hawaii,  containing  4040  square  miles;  but  Oahu,  more 
central  and  having  a  good  harbor,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  commercial  centre.  The  population  of 
the  islands  was  estimated  by  Cook  at  400,000 — doubt- 
less an  exaggeration.  In  1832  the  official  census  gave 
130,313,  in  1850,  84,165;  in  1860,  69,800;  and  in  1872, 
56,899.  This  decrease  is  due  to  many  causes,  of  which 
those  now  principally  active  may  be  traced  to  their  con- 
tact with  the  whites.  "Before  missionary  operations 
commenced,  the  people  were,  if  not  in  the  lowest  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  men  are  ever  found,  yet  certainly 
in  a  very  low  state  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  de- 
basement. With  no  written  language;  with  no  com- 
fortable dwellings;  with  very  little  clothing;  with  the 
family  constitution  in  ruins,  unmitigated  licentiousness 
universal,  and  every  wild  passion  indulged  without  re- 
straint; the  people  were  'a  nation  of  drunkards,'  with  no 
laws  or  courts  of  justice.  The  people  of  all  ranks  were 
much  under  the  influence  of  superstitious  fears,  and  their 
religion,  in  connection  with  the  cruel  rites  of  idol-wor- 
ship, was  in  a  great  measure  a  tabu  system — i.e.  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  prohiliitions  and  consecrations,  which 
had  extended  itself  very  widely,  and  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly burdensome  under  the  direction  of  kings  and 
priests  who  use  the  system  to  accomplish  their  own 
purposes"  (Newcomb).  Vancouver,  who  arrived  with 
Cook  in  1778,  and  returned  in  1792,  and  again  in  1794, 
made  sincere  attempts  to  enlighten  the  natives.  His 
instructions  were  not  forgotten,  and,  by  a  spontaneous 
movement,  the  whole  nation  rose  up  to  destroy  their 
idols  and  temples  (1819-1820).  The  first  missionaries 
to  these  islands  were  from  America — Hiram  Bingham 
and  Asa  Thurston,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminar)'. 
They  arrived  at  Kailua,  April  4,  1820,  only  a  short  time 
after  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  which  had 
subdued  the  party  supporting  idolatry.  In  1822  the 
language  was  reduced  to  writing,  since  which  time 
more  than  200  works,  mostly  educational  and  religious, 
have  been  published  in  Hawaiian.  Tlie  total  number 
of  Protestant  missionaries  sent  to  the  islands,  clerical 
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and  lay,  including  their  wives,  is  laC — at  an  expense, 
up  to  "l8G9,  of  f  l,'2-20,000.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  Hawaiian  Protestant  churches  up 
to  1873,  inclusive,  was  67,792;  and  the  total  memljer- 
ship  of  the  same  churches  in  1873  was  12,283.  In  182(5, 
John  Alexius  Aug.  Bachelot  was  appointed  apostolic  pre- 
fect of  the  islau<ls,  and  arrived  at  Honolulu,  July  7, 1827, 
with  two  other  priests  and  four  laymen.  They  landed 
without  permission  from  the  authorities,  and  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  those  who  became  their  adher- 
ents in  various  violations  of  the  laws.  The  government 
at  last  (Dec,  1831)  sent  them  away  to  California;  but 
in  1831)  the  French  government  sent  a  frigate  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  compelled  Kamehameha  III  to  declare  the 
Catholic  religion  free  to  all.  The  whole  number  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  islands  in  1872  was  stated  to 
be  23,000 — probably  an  exaggeration.  An  English  Re- 
formed Catholic  mission  was  sent  out  in  1862,  and  met 
with  favor  from  Kamehameha  V.  An  Anglican  bishop 
of  Hawaii  was  appointed,  who  remained  until  1870. 
Since  his  return  in  that  year  the  interest  in  the  mission 
has  decreased  and  its  success  is  small.  See  Appleton's  New 
A  nier.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  oj"  Missions,  s.  v. 

Sandys  (or  Sandes),  Ed-wriu,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate.  He  was  born  at  Ilawkshead,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, in  1519,  and  educated  at  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  influenced  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  was  junior  proctor  of  the  university  in 
1542,  was  elected  master  of  Catharine  Hall  in  1547, 
and  was  about  the  same  time  vicar  of  Haversham, 
Bucks;  made  doctor  of  divinity  and  prebend  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Peterborough  in  1548,  and  of  Carlisle  in  1552; 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  in  1553.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower  in  1553,  and  remained  there  twenty-nine  weeks. 
He  escaped  and  fled  to  the  Continent  in  1554.  On  the 
death  of  Mary,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  ap- 
])ointed  by  Elizabeth  one  of  the  nine  Protestant  divines 
wiio  were  to  hold  a  disputation  before  both  houses  of 
Parliament  with  the  same  number  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion. He  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1559,  of 
London  in  1570,  and  archbishop  of  York  in  1576.  He 
died  July  10,  1588.  He  wrote  Sermons  on  Various  Oc- 
casions (Lond.  1585,  4to;  1616,  4to;  Cambridge,  1841, 
8vo).  He  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
known  as  the  "  Bishop's  Bible,"  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  revise  the  Liturgv.  See  Whit- 
aker.  Life  of  Edwin  Sandys  ;  Allibone,  Did.  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  iithors,  s.  v. 

Sandys,  Ed^win,  Sir,  son  of  archbishop  Sandys, 
was  born  at  Worcestershire  about  1561.  He  was  edu- 
cated, imder  Hooker,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ; 
made  probationer  fellow  in  1579,  and  prebendary  of 
York  in  1581.  Having  supported  the  succession  of 
James  I,  he  was  knighted  by  that  monarch  in  1603. 
He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  second  London 
Company  for  Virginia,  and  was  its  treasurer  in  1619; 
but  Spanish  influence  was  exerted  against  him,  and  in 
1620  king  James  forbade  his  re-election.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Enropw  Speculum,  or  a  View 
on  Sui'vey  of  the  State  of  Relir/ion  in  the  Western  Part 
of  the  World,  etc.  (1605,  4to,  with  numerous  later  edi- 
tions) : — The  Sacred  Hymns,  consisting  of  Fifty  Select 
Psalms  of  David,  etc.  (1615,  4to).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  version  was  performed  by  Sir  Edwin  or 
by  some  other  of  tlie  same  name  (Woo(\,  A  then.  0:con. 
[Bliss's  ed.],  ii,  474).  See  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit.  andAmer. 
A  uihors,  s.  v.;  Apph'ton''s  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sandys,  George,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was  the 
seventh  and  youngest  son  of  archbishop  Sandys,  and 
was  born  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577.  He  entered  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  travelled  in  the  East  from 
1610  till  1612.  In  1621  he  succeeded  his  brotlier  as  co- 
lonial treasurer  of  Virginia,  and  while  in  that  colony 
comjileted  his  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 
Returning  to  England  in  1624,  he  was  appointed  a  gen- 


tleman of  the  king's  privy  chamber.  He  died  at  Bex- 
ley  Abbey,  Kent,  tlie  residence  of  his  niece,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Wyatt,  in  1644. 

San  Erdeni,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  seven  sa- 
cred objects  which  are  placed  before  the  idols  in  the 
temples  of  the  Mongols,  Kalmucks,  and  Thibetans.  It 
represents  a  white  elephant,  an  animal  regarded  with 
the  utmost  veneration  by  those  peoples,  insomuch  that 
the  loftiest  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  Birmah,  China,  and 
India  (the  former  "Great  Mogul")  is  "lord  of  the  white 
elephant,"  and  bloody  wars  have  been  waged  to  se- 
cure it  as  an  exclusive  right.— Vollmcr,  WOrterb.  d.My- 
thol.  s.  v. 

Sanfoid,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  w\is 
born  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1737,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1755.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Medway.Mass.,  in  1773,  which  connection  he 
retained  until  his  death  in  1810.  He  published,  On  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Lair  yiven  to  Adam  in 
Paradise :  — On  the  Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (Boston,  1810,  8vo). 

Sanfoid,  Hiram,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epise<ipal  Church,  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Feb. 
27,  1805.  His  parents  removed  to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  while 
he  was  a  child.  While  quite  young,  he  professed  con- 
version and  united  with  the  Church.  After  about  eight 
years  spent  in  teaching  and  studying  in  Buffalo,  he 
joined  the  (iencsee  Conference  Oct.  14,  1835.  He  be- 
came supernumerary  in  1851,  and  remained  in  this  re- 
lation until  1854,  when  he  was  superannuated,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Phelps, 
May  16,  1865.  Mr.  Sanford  was  modest,  verj'  industri- 
ous, and  faithful  in  every  place  he  occupied. — Minutes 
of  Annual  Conf.  1865,  p.  240. 

Sanford,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Vernon,  Vt.,  Feb.  6,  1797.  He  became  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Church  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  pursued  part 
of  his  preparatory  course  at  Granville,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  part  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1820,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1823;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  April,  1823;  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklvn,  L.  I.,  from 
1823  till  1828,  and"  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1828  until  his  death,  Dec.  25,  1831. 
Mr.  Sanford's  only  fiublication  was  a  Farewell  Sermon, 
delivered  at  Brooklyn  in  1829  (8vo).  He  was  a  model 
pastor  and  a  most  effective  preacher.  See  Memoiis  of 
.Joseph  Sanford,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird  (Phila.  18.36, 
12mo);  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  655; 
Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uihors,  s.  v.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Sanga,  a  name  given  to  the  sacred  jiilgrimage  of 
Isje,  a  central  province  of  Japan.  In  Isjc  is  the  grand 
Mia,  or  temple  of  Teiisin-Dai.-Jtsiii,  wliicli  is  the  model 
after  which  all  the  other  temples  arc  built.  To  this 
place  the  religious  sect  of  the  Sintoists  requires  each  of 
its  adherents  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  a  year,  or  at 
least  once  in  tlieir  life. 

Sangallensis,  Codex.     See  (Iall  (St.)  MS. 

Sangarius  (Sayyopiot),  a  river-god,  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  father  of 
Ilecube.  The  river  Sangarius  (in  Phrygia)  itself  is  saiil 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  Sangas,  who  had  of- 
fended lihea,  and  was  punished  by  her  by  being  changed 
into  water. — Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Pom.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sanger,  Zedkkiah,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 
1748;  entered  Candiridge  July,  1767,  and  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1771.  His  theological  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  of 
Dedham.  On  July  3,  1776,  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  in  Duxbury.  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  April,  1786,  on  account  of  impaired  eye- 
sight, and  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  for  two  or  three 
years.     On  Dec.  17,  1788,  he  was  installed  as  the  col- 
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league  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  South  Bridgewater,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Brown  University  in  1807.  He  died,  after 
a  short  ilhiess,  Nov.  17,  1820.  His  published  works  are 
live  Ordination  Sermons  (1792-1812). — Sprague,  .1  h«((^' 
of  t lie  A  iner.  Pulpit,  viii,  99. 

Sangha,  an  assembly  or  chapter  of  Buddhist  priests. 

San-Gimignano,  Yincenzo  da,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, was  burn  in  Tuscany,  and  flourished  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  IGth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils 
of  HaphacI,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly  for  the  soft- 
ness of  his  coloring  and  the  beautiful  paintings  in  wax 
with  which  he  ornamented  the  fa(>ades  of  several  pal- 
aces. During  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  Yincenzo  fled 
to  San-Gimignano,  having  lost  almost  all  his  works  and 
•designs.  He  lived  only  a  short  time  after  this  misfort- 
une. His  works  are  very  rare,  one  being  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden — a  Madonna  tvith  the  Infant  Jesus  and 
iSt.  Jo/in. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

San-Giorgio,  Gianantoxio  pi,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1439.  Having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  he  opened  a  school 
of  canonical  law  in  that  city,  but  at  the  end  of  six  years 
returned  to  ^lilan.  He  there  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Jurists,  afterwards  provost  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  in  1479  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
In  1493  Alexander  YI  bestowed  upon  him  the  cardinal's 
hat,  and  transferred  him  in  turn  to  Parma,  Frascati,  Al- 
bano,  and  Sabina.  This  prelate  was  employed  by  the 
popes  in  various  negotiations,  and  was  a  man  of  prudence 
and  great  learning.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  14,  1509. 
He  ))ublished  several  works,  as  Commeniaria  super 
quarto  Decretalinm : — De  Appellationibiis : — De  Usihus 
Feudorum: — Lecturce  super  Decretales. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sangra,  in  HindA  raythologj',  was  a  daughter  of 
AYiswakarma  and  wife  of  the  Sini-god,  who  caused  his 
long  and  shining  hair  to  be  clipped  from  his  head  in 
order  that  Sangra,  who  could  not  endure  their  brilliant 
light,  might  remain  with  him. 

Sangrid,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Wal- 
kures,  or  messengers  of  Odin,  who  elect  the  warriors  to 
be  slain  in  battle. 

Sdnhedrim  (Hebraized  [see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chal.- 
Talm.  s.  v.]  Sunhedrin,  "p'llilDD,  from  the  Greek  Syn- 
edrium,  ffvviSpiov,  as  in  the  New  Test.  [Matt,  v,  22; 
xxvi,  59;  Mark  xiv,  55;  xv,  1;  Luke  xxii,  66;  John 
xi.  47  ;  Acts  iv,  15;  v,  21,  27,  34;  vi,  12,  15;  xxii,  30; 
xxiii,  1,  6,  15,  20,  28 ;  xxiv,  20],  and  Josephus  [Life,  xii; 
Ant.  xiv,  9, 3  j ;  apocopated  "'"'inJO,  plural  ri^^injO), 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  and  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  In  the  jMishna  it  is  also  styled 
•p^  r^a,  Beth-Din,  "hinise  of  judgment;"  and  in  the 
Apocrj'pha  and  New  Test,  the  appellations  jipovaia, 
senate,  and  Trpfajivripiov,  presbjilerg,  seem  also  to  be 
applied  to  it  (comp.  2  Mace,  i,  10;  Acts  v,  21;  xxii,  5; 
1  Mace,  vii,  33;  xii,  35,  etc.).  As  there  were  two  kinds 
of  Synedria,  viz.  the  supreme  or  metropolitan  Sanhe- 
drim, called  ilbna  ■|"'"!iri3D,  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
(Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  i,  5),  and  provincial  councils  called 
njbp  "p-.-inSD,  ^/i*-  Small  Sanhedrim  (i"6i</.)— differing 

in  constitution  and  jurisdiction  from  each  other we 

.shall  descril)e  their  respective  organizations  and  fiuic- 
tions  separately,  and  close  with  an  account  of  their 
history  (basing  our  statements  chiefly  on  Ginsburg's 
article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia). 

I.  The  Great  Sanhedrim,  or  Supreme  Council. —  1. 
Number  of  Members  and  their  Classification. —  The 
Great  Sanhedrim,  or  the  supreme  court  of  justice  (r^2 
binsn  "■''n)  as  it  is  called  (Mishna,  llorajoth,  i,  5 ;  San- 
hedrin, xi,  4).  or  Kar  iKox>P',  T'H  ^"ri'  ''"'  '■'""'  fffiK- 
tice,  the  judgment-haU,  because  it  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical and  civil   tribunal,  consisted  of  seventy-one 


members  (^lishna,  .S'an^ec?/;/?,  ii,4;  Shebuoth,n,2).  This 
is  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  as  given 
in  the  Mishna  {Sanhedrin,  i,  6):  "The  Great  San- 
hedrim consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is  this 
proved?  From  Numb,  xi,  16,  where  it  is  said, '  Gather 
unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel.'  To  these 
add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventj'-one.  Nevertheless, 
R.  Judah  says  there  were  seventy."  The  same  differ- 
ence made  by  the  addition  or  exclusion  of  IMoses  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  Christian  writers,  which  accounts 
for  the  variation  in  the  books  between  seventy  and 
seventy-one.  Baronius,  however  (Ad  Ann.  31,  §  10), 
and  many  ot'ner  Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with 
not  a  few  I'rotestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Prideaux, 
Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hold  that  the  true  number 
was  seventy-two,  on  the  ground  that  Eldad  and  !Medad, 
on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit  rested  (Numb, 
xi,  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and  should  be  added  to 
the  seventy  (see  Hartmann,  Verbindung  des  A .  T.  p.  182 ; 
Selden,  De  Sgnedr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv.). 

These  members  represented  three  classes  of  the  na- 
tion, viz.  (a)  The  priests,  who  were  represented  by 
their  chiefs,  called  in  the  Bible  the  chief  priests  C'CXT 

were  most  probably  four-and-twenty  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  4, 
6;  with  Matt,  xxvii,  1;  John  vii,  32;  xi,  47;  xii,  10). 
(i)  The  elders,  CSj^T  =  7rp£(T/3i'r£poi  (Matt,  xvi,  21; 
xxi,  23;  xxvi,  3,  47,'  57,  59;  xxvii,  1,  3,  12,  20,  41; 
xxviii,  12;  Mark  viii,  31;  xi,  27;  xiv,  43,  53;  Luke  ix, 
22 ;  XX,  1 ;  xxii,  52 ;  John  viii,  9  ;  Acts  iv,  5,  23 ;  vi, 
12;  xxiii,  14;  xxv,  15);  also  called  the  elders  of  the 
people  {dpxovTtQ  tov  Xaoi',  Acts  iv,  8.  with  ver.  5),  be- 
cause they  were  the  heads  of  the  families  and  tribes  of 
the  people,  for  which  reason  TrpEfffivrepoi  and  ap^orreQ 
are  also  synecdochicalh''  used  for  /3o(A»'/  and  nvvk^piov 
(Luke  xxiii,  13;  xxiv,  20;  Acts  iii,  17,  etc.);  these 
elders,  who  most  probably  were  also  twenty-four  in 
number  (Rev.  iv,  4),  were  the  representatives  of  the  laity, 
or  the  people  generally,  (c)  The  scribes  (q.  v.)  or 
lawyers  (Q^^SID  =  jpa^iiaTtXQ),  who,  as  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters, 
represented  that  particular  portion  of  the  community 
which  consisted  of  the  literary  laity,  and  most  probably 
were  twenty-two  in  number.  As  the  chief  priests,  el- 
ders, and  scribes  constituted  the  supreme  court,  these 
three  classes  are  frequently  employed  in  the  New  Test, 
as  a  periphrasis  for  the  word  Sanhedrim  (Matt,  xxvi,  3, 
57,  59;  xxvii,  41  ;  Mark  viii,  31;  xi,  27;  xiv,  43,  53; 
XV,  1;  Luke  ix,  22;  xx,  1 ;  xxii,  66;  Acts  v,  21 ;  vi, 
12;  xxii,  30;  xxv,  15);  while  John,  who  does  not  at 
all  mention  the  Sadducees,  uses  the  term  Pharisees  to 
denote  the  Sanhedrim  (i,  24;  iv,  1;  viii,  3;  xi,  46, 
etc.). 

2.  Qualification  and,  Recognition  of  j\fembers. — The 
qualifications  for  membership  were  both  \exy  minute 
and  very  numerous.  The  applicant  had  to  be  morally 
and  phj'sically  blameless.  He  had  to  be  middle-aged, 
tall,  good-looking,  wealthy,  learned  (both  in  the  divine 
law  and  diverse  branches  of  profane  science,  such  as  med- 
icine, mathematics,  astronomy,  magic,  idolatry,  etc.),  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  in  these  matters. 
He  was  recpared  to  know  several  languages,  so  that  the 
Sanhedrim  might  not  be  dependent  upon  an  interpreter 
in  case  any  foreigner  or  foreign  (luestion  came  before 
them  (Menachoth,  65  a;  Sanhedi-in,  17  a;  IMainionides, 
lad  Ila-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Sanhedrin,  ii,  1-8).  Yery 
old  persons,  proselytes,  eunuchs,  and  Nethinim  were  in- 
eligible because  of  their  idiosyncrasies;  nor  could  such 
candidates  be  elected  as  had  no  children,  l)ecause  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  domestic  affairs  (jMishna, 
llorajoth,  i,  4;  Sanhedrin,  36  b);  nor  those  who  could 
not  prove  that  they  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a 
priest,  Levite,  or  Israelite,  who  played  dice,  lent  money 
on  usury.  Hew  pigeons  to  entice  others,  or  dealt  in  prod- 
uce of  the  Sabbatical  year  (jNIishna,  Sanhedrin,  iii,  3). 
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In  addition  to  all  these  qualilications,  a  candidate  for 
tlie  Great  Sanhedrim  was  required,  first  of  all,  to  have 
been  a  judge  in  his  native  town;  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  there  to  the  Small  Saniiedrim,  which  sat  at 
the  Temple  mount  or  at  its  entrance  (ri^'SH  in  or 
r'^an  ~n  nrS),  thence  again  to  have  been  advanced 
to  the  second  Small  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Temple  hall  (n~T"r;  nrs  or  P^n), before 
he  could  be  received  as  member  of  the  seventy-one 
{^an/iedriii.  32  a,  88  b  ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ila-Ckezuka, 
Jlilchoth  Sanhedrin,  ii.  8). 

The  ordination  took  place  when  the  candidate  was 
first  appointed  judge  in  his  native  place.  In  olden 
days  every  ordained  teacher  could  ordain  his  disciples; 
afterwards,  however,  the  sages  conferred  this  honor 
upon  Hillel  I,  B.C.  30;  it  was  then  decreed  that  no  one 
should  be  ordained  without  the  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  (S"^w"3);  that  the  president  and 
the  vice-president  should  not  ordain  in  the  absence  of 
each  other,  but  that  both  should  be  present;  and  that 
any  other  member  may  ordain  with  the  permission  of 
the  president  and  the  assistance  of  two  non-ordained 
persons,  as  no  ordination  was  valid  if  it  was  effected  by 
less  than  three  persons  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  i,  3).  The 
ordination  was  effected,  not  by  the  laying-on  of  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  elder,  but  by  their  calling  him  rabbi, 
and  saying  to  him,  "Behold,  thou  art  ordained,  and  hast 
authority  to  judge  even  cases  which  involve  pecuniary 
tines"  (Maimonides,  ibid,  iv,  1-4). 

The  Sanhedrim  was  presided  over  by  a  president 
called  Nasi  (N^pD)  =  prince,  patriarch,  and  a  vice- 
president  styled  "p'n  rr^a  3X,  the  father  of  the  house 
ofjudr/ment.  The  power  of  electing  these  high  officials 
was  vested  in  the  corporate  assembly  of  members,  Avho 
conferred  these  honors  upon  those  of  their  number  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  piety.  The 
king  was  the  only  one  disqualified  for  the  presidential 
throne,  because  according  to  the  Jewish  law  it  is  for- 
bidden to  differ  from  him  or  to  contradict  his  state- 
ment; but  the  high-priest  might  be  elected  patriarch 
provided  he  had  the  necessary  qualifications  (Sanhe- 
drin,  18  b;  Maimonides,  lad  Ila  -Chezaha,  Uilchoth 
Sanhedrin,  ii,  3).  After  the  death  of  Hillel  I,  however, 
the  presidency  became  hereditary  in  his  family  for  thir- 
teen generations.  See  Hillel  I.  The  functions  of  the 
Nasi  or  the  patriarch  were  more  especially  external. 
Being  second  to  the  king,  the  Nasi  represented  the 
civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  Jewish  nation  before 
the  Roman  government  al)road,  and  before  the  different 
Jewish  congregations  at  home;  while  in  the  Sanhedrim 
itself  he  was  simply  the  reciting  and  first  teacher.  The 
vice-president,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  sphere  of 
labor  more  especially  within  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was 
his  office  to  lead  and  control  their  discussions  on  dis- 
puted points;  hence  his  appellation,  "  father  of  the 
bouse  of  judgment,"  Next  to  the  vice-presitlent,  or  the 
third  in  rank  in  the  Sanhedrim,  was  the  Csn,  sar/e, 
referee,  whose  office  it  was  to  hear  and  examine  the 
pending  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  to  bring  it 
before  the  court  for  discussion.  This  dignitary  we  first 
meet  with  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  II,  the 
teacher  of  the  ajiostle  Paul  [see  Gamaliel],  and  his 
son  Simon  II  (I/orajoth,  13;  Tosephta  Sanhedrin,  cup. 
vii ;  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  i,  348),  Besides  these  high 
functionaries,  there  were  sundry  servants  not  members 
of  the  seventy-one,  such  as  two  judges'  scribes  ("i^iS'D 
'pi^'ntn),  or  notaries,  one  of  whom  registered  the  rea- 
sons for  acquittal,  and  the  other  the  reasons  for  con- 
demnation (Mishna,  Snnhedrin,  iv,  3) ;  and  other  menial 
officials,  denominated  C^Twii', 'I'^T  ri^3  "'lIJ'Qly  =  iittj;- 
pfrriQ,  TrpaKTwp  (Matt,  v,  25 ;  xxvi,  58 ;  Mark  xiv,  54, 
65;  Luke  xii,  58;  .John  vii,  32,  45;  xviii,  3,  12,  18,  22; 
xix,  6;  Acts  v,  22,  26;  xxiii,  2,  etc.). 


3.  Place,  Time,  and  Order  in  which  the  Sessions  trere 
held. — There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  prescribed 
place  for  liolding  che  sessions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Sanliedrim's  existence.  In  all  proliability  they  were 
held  in  some  jdace  adjoining  the  Temple,  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sanctuary  was  deemed  specially  ap|)ro- 
priate  for  the  solemn  assemblies  which  had  to  decide 
upon  the  most  momentous  questions  affecting  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity.  It  was  Simon  ben-Shetach 
(B.C.  110-65)  who  built  the  IJall  of  Squares  (rscb 
r"iTan),  or,  more  briefly,  the  Gazith  (r'^trO,  where 
both  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  priests  permanently  held 
their  meetings.  This  basilica,  the  floor  of  Avhich  was 
made  of  hewn  square  stones — whence  its  name  (Yorna. 
25  a) — was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple  court,  the  northern  part  extending  to  the 
court  of  the  priests  ('IJlp),  and  the  southern  part  to 
the  court  of  the  Israelites  (^in);  it  was  thus  lying  be- 
tween these  two  courts,  and  had  doors  into  both  of  them 
(Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  xi,  2;  Pea,  iii,  6;  Midduth,  v,  3,  4; 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i,  394  sq. ;  Jost, 
Geschichfe  des  .Tndenthums,  i,  145,  275).  See  Temple. 
This  hall  henceforth  became  the  prescribed  court  for 
the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  assembling  of 
the  Sanhedrim  in  the  high-priest's  house  was  illegal. 
Equally  illegal  was  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  this  sacerdotal  functionary  over  this  supreme  court 
recorded  in  the  New  Test.  (jMatt.  xxvi,  3 ;  Acts  v,  21, 
27;  xxiii,  2),  as  Gamaliel  I  was  then  the  legitimate 
president  {Pesachim,  88  b).  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  sacred  office  was  at  that  time  venial,  and  that 
the  high-priest  was  the  creature  of  the  Itomans,  this 
priestly  arrogance  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise.  "  For- 
ty years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  [i.e.  while 
the  Saviour  was  teaching  in'Palestine],  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  from  the  Hall  of  Squares 
to  the  Halls  of  Purchase"  (Sabbat/i,  15  a;  Aboda  Sara, 
8  b),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  mount. 

The  Sanhedrim  sat  every  day  from  the  termination 
of  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  till  the  daily  evening  sac- 
rifice, with  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals, 
when  they  retired  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Temple 
mount  and  delivered  lectures  (Saiihedi-in,  88  b;  Mai- 
monides, lad  Ha-Chezaka,  Uilchoth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  1). 
The  order  in  which  they  sat  was  as  follows:  the  presi- 
dent (X^  w3)  sat  in  an  elevated  seat ;  on  his  right  hand 
sat  the  vice-president  ('p'n  P"^!!  ~N),  and  at  his  left 
the  chakdm  (SZH),  or  referee  ;  while  the  members, 
seated  on  low  cushions,  with  their  knees  bent  and  crossed 
in  the  Oriental  fashion,  were  arranged,  according  to 
their  age  and  learning,  in  a  semicircle,  so  that  they 
could  see  each  other,  and  all  of  them  be  seen  by  the 
president  and  vice-president.  The  two  notaries  stood 
before  them,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
Before  them  sat  three  rows  of  disciples  (^'^'^'5^.5F] 
D'^'atn),  in  places  appropriate  to  their  respective  at- 
tainments. From  the  first  of  these  rows  the  ranks  of 
the  judges  were  always  filled  up.  When  those  of  the 
second  row  took  their  seat  in  the  first,  those  of  the 
third  took  the  seats  of  the  second,  while  members  of 
the  congregation  generally  were  selected  to  fill  the 
lowest  places  vacated  in  tlie  third  row  (^lishna,  Sanhe- 
drin, iii,  3,  4;  Maimonides,  ibid,  i,  3).  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  all  the  seventy-one  members  were  not 
required  to  be  present  in  their  seats,  so  that  most  of 
them  could  attend  to  their  business,  since  twenty-three 
members  formed  a  quorum.  Less  than  this  number 
during  any  part  of  the  session  was  illegal ;  hence  before 
one  could  go  out  he  was  obliged  to  look  round  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  tlie  legal  quorum  without 
him  (Sanhediin,  88  b;  Tnsephta  Shekalim,  at  the  end; 
Maimonides,  Uilchoth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  2). 

4.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedi-im. — Being  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative,  the  functions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim in  the  thcocracv  extended  to  the  institution  of  or- 
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diiiances  and  the  definition  of  disputed  points  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  as  well  as  to  the  adjudication  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  (luestions,  includins^  even  political 
matters.  The  tribunal  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  inter- 
pret the  divine  law,  and  to  determine  the  extension  or 
limitation  of  its  sundry  enactments,  inasmuch  as  the 
meml)ers  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  only  the  most 
skilled  in  the  written  word  of  God,  hut  were  the  hearers 
of  the  oral  law  which  was  transmitted  to  tliem  by  their 
predecessors,  and  which  they  again  in  succession  handed 
down  to  the  other  members  of  this  body.  Thus  the 
Sanhedrim  had  (<;)  to  watch  over  the  purity  and  legal- 
ity  of  the  priests  who  ministered  in  holy  things.  For 
this  purpose  they  appointed  trustworthy  persons  to  keep 
family  registers  ("pD"^^  ~SO,.</eKea/or/«>s)  of  the  priests 
in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  in  all  places  where  the  Jews  re- 
sided, stating  the  names,  and  giving  all  the  particulars 
both  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  all  his  male  descend- 
ants, and  to  supply  every  priest  with  such  a  document 
attested  by  the  Sanhedrim,  inasmuch  as  those  priests 
who  could  not  (irove  that  they  were  not  the  issue  of 
proscril)ed  marriages  were  discpialified  for  ininistering  in 
holy  things,  and  were  ordered  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  sacerdotal  robes  and  put  on  mourning  (Mishna, 
Sanhedrin,  i,  5;  A/iddolk,  v,  4;  Bechoroffi,  4.5  a;  To- 
sephta  ChiujUm,  cap.  ii ;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion.  i,  7). 
(6)  To  try  cases  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  priests' 
daughters,  and  married  women  who  were  accused  by 
their  husbands  of  infidelity,  which  were  tpiestions  of  life 
anil  death  (Mishna.  S<it(i,  i,  4:  Sdnlndriti,  o2  a),  (r) 
To  watch  over  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  and  to 
try  any  tribe  which  was  accused  of  having  departed 
from  the  living  God  to  serve  idols  (ihid.  i,  ,5).  (d)  To 
bring  to  trial  false  prophets  or  any  heretic  who  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  scribes 
or  the  Sanhedrim  (D''"iS'0  "'"l^'l ) :  "Such  a  one  is 
Mot  to  be  executed  by  the  tribunal  of  his  native  place, 
nor  by  the  tribunal  at  .labne,  but  by  the  supreme  court 
of  .lerusalem;  he  is  to  be  kept  till  the  forthcoming  fes- 
tival, and  to  be  executed  un  Ihe/eslii-ul,"  as  it  is  written 


(Dent,  xvii,  1.3).  "and  all  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear, 
and  do  no  more  presumptuously"  (Mishna,  Savhedrin, 
xi,  3,  4;  comp.  also  Matt,  xxvi,  6o ;  xxvii,  63;  Joint 
xix,  7;  Acts  iv,  2:  v,  28;  vi,  1.3).  In  accordance  with 
this  is  the  remark  of  our  Savionr,  "It  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem"  (Luke  xiii,  33,  with 
J<isephus,  Ant.  xiv.  9,  3).  (e)  To  see  that  neither  the 
king  nor  the  high-priest  should  act  contrary  to  the  law 
of  (iod.  Thus  the  Talmud  tells  us  that  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus  was  simimoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  witness 
the  trial  of  his  servant,  who  had  committed  murder 
(H.C.  JSO),  under  the  presidency  of  Simon  ben-Shetach 
{Sduhedrin,  19  a),  and  we  know  that  Herod  had  to  ap- 
pear before  this  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  conduct  (Jo- 
sefihus.  Ant.  xiv,  9,  4).  (f)  To  determine  whether  a 
war  with  any  nation  contemplated  by  the  king  is  to  be 
waged,  and  to  give  the  sovereign  permission  to  do  so 
(Saiihedr-in,  i,  5;  ii,  4").  (y)  To  decide  whether  the 
boundaries  of  the  holy  city  or  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple are  to  be  enlarged,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  by  the 
decision  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  these  additions  could  be 
included  in  the  consecrated  ground  (ihid.  i,  5;  Shehuoth, 
14  a),  {h)  To  appoint  the  provincial  Sanhedrim,  or 
courts  of  justice  {Sanhedrin,  i,  .5;  (icniara,  ibid.  63  b; 
TosephUi  Sanhedrin,  cap.  vii ;  ibid.  Chat/iga,  cap.  ii ; 
Jervstnlem  Sanhedrin,  i,  19  b).  (J)  To  regulate  the  cal- 
endar and  harmonize  the  solar  with  the  lunar  year  by 
appointing  intercalary  days  {Sanhedrin,  10  b).  This 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  recognised  by  all  the 
.lews  both  in  Talestine  and  in  foreign  lands  (Acts  ix,2; 
xxvi,  10;  with  Mishna,  Maiioth,  vi,  10;  Tosephta  San- 
hedrin, cap.  vii ;  Chaguja,  cap.  ii).  Thereby  this  su- 
jireme  court  secured  unity  of  faith  and  uniformity  of 
practice. 

5.  ;]/o(/e  of  Conducting  Trials,  Pinmhments,  etc. — The 
humane  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  rulers  towards 
the  people  whom  they  rejiresented  were  especially  seen 
in  their  administration  of  tlie  law.  They  always  acted 
upon  the  |)rinciple  that  the  accused  was  innocent  till  he 
could  be  proved  guilty.  Hence  they  always  manifested 
an  anxiety,  in  their  mode  of  conducting  the  trial,  to  clear 
the  arraigned  rather  than  secure  his  condemnation,  es- 
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pecially  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  Their  axiom  was 
that  "  the  Sanhedrim  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy  life" 
{^Sunhediin,  42  h).  Hence  no  man  could  be  tried  and 
condemned  in  his  absence  (John  vii,  51) ;  and  when  the 
accused  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  tiie  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  very  outset  of  the  trial  solemn- 
ly admonished  the  witnesses,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
preciousness  of  human  life,  and  earnestly  beseeching 
them  carefully  and  calmly  to  reflect  whether  they  had 
not  overlooked  some  circumstances  which  might  favor 
the  innocence  of  tlie  accused  {Sanhedrin,  37  a).  Even 
the  attendants  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, if  a  mild  sentence  could  thereby  be  ])rocured  ;  while 
those  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who,  during  the  debate, 
once  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  acquitting  the  ac- 
cused, could  not  any  more  give  their  votes  for  his  con- 
demnation at  the  end  of  the  trial.  The  taking  of  the 
votes  always  began  from  the  junior  member  and  grad- 
ually went  on  to  the  senior,  in  order  that  the  lowest 
members  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  {ibid.  32  a).  In  capital  offences,  it  required  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  to  condemn  the  accused ;  and 
when  the  trial  was  before  a  quorum  of  twenty-three,  or 
before  the  Small  Sunhedriin,  which  consisted  of  this 
lumilier.  thirteen  members  had  to  declare  for  the  guilt 
(IMishna,  Sanhedrin.  iv,  1 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  2  a,  40  a).  In 
trials  of  capital  offences,  the  verdict  of  acquittal  could 
be  given  on  the  same  day,  but  that  o'i  (iidlty  had  to  be 
reserveii  for  the  following  day,  for  which  reason  such 
trials  could  not  commence  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Sabbath  or  a  festival.  No  criminal  trial  could  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  night  (Mishna,  «6m/.  iv,  1;  (iemara, 
ibid.  32).  The  judges  who  condemned  a  criminal  to 
death  had  to  fast  all  day  (Sanhedrin,  63  a).  The  con- 
demned was  not  executed  the  same  day  on  which  the 
sentence  was  passed  ;  but  the  votes  pro  and  con  having 
been  taken  by  the  two  notaries,  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  assembled  together  on  the  following  day  to 
examine  the  discussion,  and  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  judges  (Mishna, 
Sdnhedriti.  iv,  1 ;  (iemara,  ibid.  39  a).  If  on  the  way  to 
execution  the  criminal  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
thing fresh  to  adduce  in  his  favor,  he  was  led  back  to 
the  tribunal,  and  the  validity  of  his  statement  was  ex- 
amined. If  he  himself  could  say  nothing  more,  a  her- 
ald preceded  him  as  he  was  led  to  the  jilace  of  execu- 
tion, and  exclaimed,  "  A,  son  of  B,  has  been  found  guilty 
of  death,  because  he  committed  such  and  such  a  crime 
according  to  the  testimony  oi'C  and  D;  if  any  one  knows 
anything  to  clear  him,  let  him  come  forward  and  de- 
clare it"  (Mishna,  ibid,  vi,  1).  Clemency  and  human- 
ity, however,  were  manifested  towards  him  even  when 
his  criminality  was  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and 
when  the  law  had  to  take  its  final  course.  Before  his 
execution,  a  stu|iefying  beverage  was  administered  to 
the  condemned  by  jjious  women  to  deprive  him  of  con- 
sciousness and  lessen  the  pain  (Sanhedrin,  43  a,  with 
Matt,  xxvii,  48;  Mark  xv,  23,  36;  Luke  xxiii,  36; 
John  xix,  29,  30).  The  property  of  the  executed  was 
not  confiscateil,  but  passed  over  to  his  heirs  (Sanhe- 
drin, 48  b).  The  only  exception  to  this  leniency  was 
one  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  or  who  led 
the  peo[)le  astray  from  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers 
(n"^1?3l  r^O^  —  TrXdpove;  Matt,  xxvii,  63  ;  Luke  xiii, 
33;  Acts  iv,  2;  v,  28).  Such  a  one  had  to  endure  all 
the  rigors  of  the  law  without  any  mitigation  (Sanhe- 
drin, 36  b,  67  a).  He  could  even  be  tried  and  con- 
demned the  same  day  or  in  the  night  (Tosej}hta  Sanhe- 
di-in,  x;  Matt,  xxvii,  1,  2). 

As  to  the  different  punishments  which  the  Sanhe- 
drim had  the  power  to  inflict,  though  they  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  of  the  offences  which  fell 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  try,  and  embraced  both  cor- 
poral (Acts  V,  40;  Mishna,  Afinialh,  iii,  1-5)  and  capi- 
tal piuiisliments,  yet  even  this  supreme  court  was  re- 
stricted to  four  modes  of  taking  life  —  viz.  by  stoning, 


burning,  beheading,  and  strangling  (ilS'^"iU5  inb'^pO 
p:m  Ti'^n).  These  four  modes  of  execution  were  the 
only  legal  ones  among  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial 
(^Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  vii,  1),  and  could  be  inflicted  eithir 
by  the  (ireat  Sanhedrim  or  by  the  Small  Sanhedrim. 
According  to  the  (iospel  of  John,  however,  the  Jews  de- 
clare (i/i-ih'  oi'K  i^iCTiv  ciTTuKTdvai  ovctra),  "It  is  not 
lawlul  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death"  (xviii,  31), 
wiiich  agrees  with  the  remark  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
that  "forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  was  taken 
away  from  Israel"  ( Sanhedrin,  i,  beginning ;  vii,  2, 
1).  24).  But  this  sim])ly  means  that  without  the  con- 
firmation of  the  sentence  on  the  part  of  the  lioman  proc- 
urator, the  Jews  had  not  the  power  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Sanhedrim  into  execution.  This  is  not 
only  confirmed  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Phar- 
isees complained  to  the  procurator  Albinus  about  the 
assumption  to  execute  capital  punishment  on  the  part 
of  the  Sadduca?an  high-priest  (.4?;/.  xx,  9, 1),  but  by  the 
appeal  of  Paul  to  the  chief  captain  (Acts  xxii,  25-30), 
and  especially  by  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  trial 
of  Jesus  was  conducted.  The  stoning  of  Stephen  (vii, 
54,  etc.)  was  the  illegal  act  of  an  enraged  multitude,  as 
Josephus  (.Ant.  xx,  9,  1)  expressly  declares  the  execu- 
tion of  the  a|)ostle  James  during  the  absence  of  the  proc- 
urator to  have  been. 

11.  The  Small  Sanhedrim. — 1.  Members,  Consiitulion, 
efc.  —  This  judicial  court  consisted  of  twenty- three 
members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
(M'mhna,  Sanhedrin,  i,  6,  6),  and  a  president  (NJSI^, 
excellency )  as  their  head  ( ibid,  i,  6 ;  Jlorajoth,  4  b). 
They  had  the  power  not  only  to  judge  civil  cases,  hut 
also  such  cajjital  offences  as  did  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin, 
i,  4 ;  iv,  1).  Such  ])rovincial  courts  were  appointed  in 
every  town  or  village  which  hjid  no  less  than  120  rep- 
resentative men  ("pT^^S"^) — i.  e.  twenty-three  judges, 
three  ranks  of  disciples  of  twenty-three  persons  each 
(=sixty-nine),  ten  constant  attendants  in  the  sj-nagogue 
(nt33Dn  n^n  h^  "fSbljn  n-UJr  ),  two  judges' nota- 
ries, the  one  to  write  down  the  arguments  for  and  the 
other  the  arguments  against  the  accused's  innocence ; 
two  court  servants  to  administer  the  forty  stripes  save 
one,  and  to  wait  upon  the  judges;  two  judges,  two  wit- 
nesses, two  counter-witnesses,  two  witnesses  to  gainsay 
the  counter-witnesses,  two  almoners,  and  one  additional 
to  distribute  the  alms,  one  physician,  one  scribe  ("ibsb), 
and  one  schoolmaster  for  children — in  all  120  (Sanhedrin, 
17  b;  Maimonides,  lad  IJa-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Sanhe- 
drin, i,  10). 

2.  Place,  Time,  and  Order  in  which  the  Sessions  icere 
Held. — In  the  provinces  these  courts  of  justice  were  at 
first  held  in  the  market-place,  but  afterwards  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  synagogue  (Jervsuleni  Sanhedrin,  i,  1  ; 
Baba  Mefsia,  li,  8),  for  the  same  reason  which  made 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  hold  their  sittings  in  the  Hall  of 
Squares,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple.  They  sat 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  being  market-days  (Baba 
Rema,  82  a;  Ka/hnboth,  3  a),  from  the  termination  of 
morning  prayer  till  the  sixtli  hour  (Maimonides,  I/il- 
choth.  Sanhedrin,  n\,  1).  The  order  in  which  they  were 
ranged  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim. 
There  were  two  of  these  lesser  courts  of  justice  in  Jeru- 
salem itself;  one  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  Tem])le 
mount,  and  the  other  at  the  entrance  to  the  Tem]ile 
hall  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  ix,  2),  which  on  s])c(ial  occa- 
sions met  together  with  the  (Jreat  Sanhedrim  (Sanhe- 
drin, 88  b).  There  was  no  appeal  to  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim against  the  decision  of  this  lesser  Sanhedrim.  Only 
when  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  divided  did  they 
themselves  consult  with  the  supreme  court.  The  stripes 
to  which  offenders  were  sentenced  were  given  in  the 
synagogue  by  the  ofhcer  already  mentioned  (Mark  xiii, 
9,  with  Matt,  x,  17;  xxiii,  34),  and  it  is  evidently  to 
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such  a  local  Sanhedrim  that  reference  is  made  in  Matt. 
V,  22;  X,  17;  Mark  xiii,  9. 

Besides  these  two  courts,  there  was  also  one  consist- 
ing of  three  judges.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  came  suits  for  debts,  robbery,  bodily  injuries,  com- 
pensation for  damages:  thefts  which  involved  a  two- 
fold, fourfold,  or  fivefold  value  to  the  proprietor  (Exod. 
xxii,  1-9) ;  rapes,  seduction,  slander,  and  all  minor  of- 
fences (Mishna,  Sanhedriii,  i,  1-3;  iii,  1).  There  were 
in  Jerusalem  alone  390  such  Sanhedrims. 

III.  Orifjin,  Development,  and  Extinction  of  the  San- 
hedrim.— According  to  the  most  ancient  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, the  Sanhedrim  was  instituted  by  Moses,  when  he 
appointed,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  seventy 
elders,  who,  together  with  him  as  their  president,  were 
to  act  as  magistrates  and  judges  (Numb,  xi,  16-2-1:), 
thus  constituting  the  first  Sanhedrim  with  its  seventy- 
one  members  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  i,  6;  Gemara,  ibid.  2). 
Hence  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum  paraphrases 
Exod.  XV,  27,  "  And  they  came  to  Elim,  and  there  were 
there  twelve  fountains  of  water,  answering  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel;  and  seventy  palm-trees,  answering  to 
the  seventy  elders  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Israel,"  while  the 
other  Chaldee  versions  express  the  judicial  courts  and 
colleges  of  the  remotest  antiquity  by  the  name  Sanhe- 
drim (comp.  Targum,  Isa.  xxviii,  (5;  Kuth  iii,  11  ;  iv,  1 ;  j 
Psa.  cxl,  10:  Eccles.  xii,  12).  Hence,  too,  the  offices 
of  president  and  vice-president  are  traced  to  Moses  {.Je- 
rmnlem  Sota,  ix,  10),  In  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  are 
assured,  Saul  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  his 
reign,  and  his  son  Jonathan  was  vice-president  (Moed 
Kiiton,  26  a);  and  these  two  functions  continued  during 
the  time  of  the  later  prophets  {Pea,  2  b;  Nasir,  56  b; 
Tosephta  Y'adai/im,  cap.  xi).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  tells  us  that  the  Sanhedrim  existed 
even  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  it  was  re- 
organized bj'  Ezra  immediately  after  the  return  from 
the  exile  (comp.  Song  'of  Songs  vi,  1).  But  though 
this  view  has  also  been  entertained  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  Christian  scholars  (e.  g.  Selden,  Leusden,  Gro- 
tius,  Keland),  and  though  allusion  is  made  in  Jeremiah 
(xxvi,  8,  16)  to  the  several  distinct  classes  which  we  af- 
terwards find  constituting  the  Sanhedrim,  while  Ezekiel 
(viii,  11,  etc.)  actually  mentions  the  existence  of  seven- 
ty elders  in  his  time,  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  this  supreme  court,  as  it  existed  during  the  second 
Temple,  developed  itself  in  the  Greek  rule  over  Pales- 
tine. Livy  expressly  states  (xiv,  32),  "Pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Macedonia;  pertinebat,  senatores,  quos 
synednts  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respub- 
lica  administraretur."  If  the  yepov(Tia  run'  'lovSaiiov 
in  2  Mace,  i,  10;  iv,  44;  xi,  27,  designates  the  Sanhe- 
drim— as  it  probably  does — this  is  the  earliest  historical 
trace  of  its  existence.  The  Macedonian  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrim  is  corroborated  by  the  following  reasons: 
{(i)  The  historical  books  of  the  Bilile  are  perfectly  silent 
about  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal,  (b)  The  proph- 
ets, who  again  and  again  manifest  such  zeal  for  justice 
and  righteous  judgment,  never  mention  this  court  of 
justice,  but  always  refer  the  administration  of  the  law 
to  the  ruling  monarch  and  the  magnates  of  the  land, 
thus  showing  that  this  central  administration  belongs 
to  the  period  of  the  secoiul  "I'cmple.  (c)  The  name 
avvicpiov,  aitVfCpivHV,  l)v  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  points  to  the  fact  that  this  synod  originated  during 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  It  is  true  that 
Josephus  does  not  mention  the  Saidiedrim  before  the 
conquest  of  .ludiea  by  Poinpey  (]$.C.  63);  l)ut  the  very 
fact  that  it  had  such  power  in  tlie  time  of  Hyrcainis  II 
as  to  summon  Herod  to  answer  for  his  luijiist  conduct 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  9,4)  shows  that  it  nmst  then  have 
been  a  very  old  institution  to  have  ac(iuired  such  de- 
velopment and  authority.  Hence  Krankcl  rightly  re- 
marks, "Upon  more  ininute  examination,  we  find  that 
the  chronieler  gives  a  pretty  plain  sketch  of  the  (ireat 
Sanhedrim,  as  he  mentions  the  existence  in  .lerusalem 
of  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  jiriests,  Levites,  and 


heads  of  families,  with  the  high-priest  as  president  (2 
Chron,  xix,  8,  11),  ,  ,  .  Now  the  chronicler,  as  Zunz 
has  shown  {Gottesdienstliche  Vortrdge,  p,  32),  lived  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2d  centnrj'  of  the  Seleuci- 
dean  sera,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  did  al- 
ready exist,  and  its  beginning  is  to  be  placed  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Asia  was  convulsed  by  Alexander  and  his 
successors  of  the  Ptolemean  and  Seleucidean  dynasties. 
Palestine,  too,  felt  deeplj-  the  consequences  of  these  re- 
cent convulsions,  and  to  preserve  its  internal  religious 
independence  it  required  a  thoroughly  organized  body 
to  watch  over  both  its  doctrines  and  rights.  This  body 
manifested  itself  in  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  high-priest,  as  is  seen  from  Eccles.  iv,  4,  5,  and 
2  Chron.  xix,  8,  11.  The  Sanhedrim  seems  to  have 
been  dissolved  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabtean  revolt  in 
consequence  of  the  unworthy  high -priests  (comp.  2 
Mace),  but  it  was  reconstructed  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Syrian  yoke.  As  the  people,  however,  were  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the  IVIac- 
cabees,  who  were  already  princes  and  high-priests,  they 
henceforth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice-president"  (/>??■  gerichtliche  Jieiceis, 
p.  68,  note).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  tra- 
ditional chain  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  which 
is  uninterruptedly  traced  from  Jose  ben-Joeser  (B.C. 
170),  as  well  as  by  the  statement  that  with  Simon  the 
Just  terminated  the  Great  Synagogue  (Aboth,  i,  2), 
from  which  the  Sanhedrim  developed  itself.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  Great  Synagogue  to  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim is  perfectly  natural.  "The  Macedonian  conquer- 
or," as  Frankel  justly  states  (^Programm.  p.  6,  1834), 
"with  all  his  clemency  towards  Palestine,  which  resist- 
ed him  so  long  and  so  obstinately,  effected  changes  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  people,  and  dissolved 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  to  a  certain  extent  confer- 
red independence  and  a  republican  constitution  upon  the 
land.  The  people,  however,  valued  highly  their  old  in- 
stitutions, and  would  not  relinquish  them.  Hence  most 
probably  in  the  confusions  which  broke  out  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  the  attention  of  the  fighting  chiefs 
could  not  be  directed  towards  Palestine,  the  supreme 
court  was  formed  anew,  assuming  the  name  Synhedrion, 
which  was  a  comtrion  appellation  among  the  Greeks  for 
a  senate."  It  was  this  development  of  the  Great  San- 
hedrim from  the  Great  Synagogue  which  accountsfor  the 
similarity  of  the  two  names  (TDIS,  !l5n:i  ""'"'"irilO 

nb-.-i:n). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jernsalem,  when  the  holy 
city  was  no  longer  adapted  to  be  the  centre  of  religious 
administration,  R.  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  Jabne  or  Jamiua  (A.D.  68-80) ; 
it  was  thence  transferred  to  Usha  (Kethiiboth,  49;  »S'(/6- 
bnth,  15;  Rosh  Ila-Shana,  15  b),  under  the  presidency 
of  Gamaliel  II,  ben-Simon  II  (A.D.  80-116);  conveyed 
back  to  Jabne  and  again  to  Usha;  to  Shafran,  under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  III,  ben-Gamaliel  II  (A.D.  140-163); 
to  Beth-Shearim  and  Sepphoris,  under  the  presidency 
of  .Jehudah  I  the  Holy,  ben-Simon  III  (A.D.  163-193; 
comp.  Kethnboth,  103  b ;  Kida,  27  a) ;  and  finally  to  Tibe- 
rias, muler  the  presidency  of  (Jamaliel  III,  ben-Jehudah 
I  (A.D,  193-220),  where  it  became  more  of  a  consistory, 
but  still  retaining,  inider  the  presidency  of  Jehiidah  II, 
ben-Simon  III  (A.D.  220-270),  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation in  case  any  Israelite  refused  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cisions; while  under  the  presidency  of  (Jamaliel  IV,  ben- 
Jehudah  II  (A.D.  270-300),  it  dropped  the  appellation 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  authoritative  decisions  were  issued 
under  the  name  Beth  llam-Midrash  (^"I'lJiri  ri'^S). 
Gamaliel  VI  (A.D.  400-425)  was  the  last  president. 
With  the  death  of  this  patriarch,  who  was  executed  by 
Theodosius  II  for  erecting  new  synagogues  contrary  to 
the  imjierial  inhibition,  the  title  oi  Xaxi,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Sanhedrim,  became  wholly  extinct 
in  the  year  42.5. 

It  was  with  reference  to  this  Supreme  Court  that 
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Christ  chose  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x,  1),  answering 
to  the  seventy  senators  composing  the  Sanhedrim,  just 
as  he  chose  twelve  apostles  with  reference  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  xix.  2X;  Luke  xxii,  30),  to  indi- 
cate thereby  to  the  Jews  that  the  authority  of  their 
supreme  religious  court  was  now  taken  away  and  was 
vested  in  the  seventy  of  his  own  choice,  and  over  which 
he  himself  was  the  president  and  supreme  Lord. 

IV.  Literature. — Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  and  the  Geraara 
on  this  tractate ;  excerpts  of  the  Oemara  tractate  San- 
hedrin have  been  translated  into  Latin  with  elaborate 
notes  by  John  Coch  (Ainst.  1629) ;  the  monographs  of 
Vorstius  and  Witsius,  in  Ugolino's  T/iesaiirvs,  vol.  xxv ; 
Maimonides,  Be  Sanhedi-iis  et  Peenis  (ed.  Houting.  Amst. 
1695) ;  Selden,  jf^e  Synedriis  et  Prcefecturis  Juridicis  Vete- 
rum  Ebrmonim  (Lond.  1650);  Zunz,  Die  f/ottesdienst- 
lichen  Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  37  sq.  (Berlin,  1832) ;  7s- 
raelitische  Annalen,  i,  108,  131  sq.  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1839);  Frankel,  Der  aerichtliche  Beweis  nach 
mosaisch-tnlmiidischem  Rechte,  p.  68  sq.  (Berlin,  1846)  ; 
Rapaport,  Krech  Millin,  p.  2  (Prague,  1852);  Frankel, 
Monatsschriftjur  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  desJuden- 
thums,  i,  344  sq. ;  Lev}-,  in  Frankel's  Monatssch-ift,  iv, 
266  sq..  301  sq.  (Leips.  1855);  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel,  ii,  380  sq.  (Nordhausen,  1855) ;  Krochmal, 
in  the  Hebrew  essays  and  reviews  entitled  He-Chaluz, 
iii,  118  sq.  (Lemberg,  1856);  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Juden- 
thums  und  seiner  Sectcn,  i,  123  sq.,  270  sq.  (Leips.  1857) ; 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  p.  88  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1 863) ; 
Hartmann,  Die  Verhindunr)  des  A  Iten  Testaments  mit  dem 
Neuen  (Hamb.  1831).  Comp.  also  School,  where  all 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim  will 
be  given  in  chronoh)gical  order;  and  Synagogue,  the 
Great,  where  the  development  of  the  Sanhedrim  from 
this  institution  will  be  traced.  For  monographs  on  the 
civil  powers  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  our  Lord's  time,  see 
Volbeding,  Index  Proyrammaium,  p.  58.     See  Council. 

San-Jasiis,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  Jar/ins, 
which  latter  are  Brahmanic  anchorets.  They  affect 
great  abstinence,  and  refrain  from  marriage,  betel,  and, 
indeed,  pleasure  in  general.  They  are  allowed  to  make 
but  one  meal  a  day,  and  to  live  on  alms,  carrying  with 
them  a  cup  of  earthenware  only.  Their  clothes  are  dyed 
■with  red  earth,  and  they  have  a  long  bamboo  cane  in 
their  hands.  They  are  forbidden  to  touch  either  gold 
or  silver,  much  less  to  carry  any  about  them.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any  fixed  residence,  nor  to  lie 
two  nights  together  in  the  same  place,  once  a  year  ex- 
cepted, when  they  are  suffered  to  continue  two  months 
in  the  same  place :  they  then  select  such  a  spot  as  is 
thought  to  be  holy,  and  there  they  may  remain  for  life 
if  they  wish.  They  are  bound  to  be  always  ready  to 
oppose  six  enemies,  viz.  Cama,  hist;  Croota,  anger; 
Lopa,  avarice;  Mudda.  pride ;  the  love  of  things  of  this 
world  ;  and  Matsara,  thirst  for  revenge. — Buriler,  Hist. 
of  all  Religions,  p.  747. 

Sankara,  or  Sankaracharya,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  theologians  of  India.  The  time 
in  which  he  flourished  is  unknown,  tradition  placing 
him  at  about  B.C.  200,  but  H.  H.  Wilson  assigns  him 
to  the  8th  or  9th  century  after  Christ.  Most  accounts 
agree  in  making  him  a  native  of  Kerala  or  INIalabar, 
and  a  meml)er  of  the  caste  of  the  Namburi  Bralimans. 
In  Malabar  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  four  original 
castes  into  seventy-two,  or  eighteen  subdivisions  each. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  repaired  to  Cashmere, 
and  tinally  to  Kedarnnth,  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the  course 
of  his  career  he  founded  the  sects  of  the  Dasnami- 
Dandins.  His  principal  works,  which  are  of  consid- 
erable merit,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  re- 
ligious history  of  India,  are  his  commentary  on  the 
Veddnta.  Sutras,  on  the  Bhaga-vadgita,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Upanishads.  A  number  of  works  are  current  in 
the  south  of  India  relating  to  his  life,  among  them  the 
Sankara-dig-vijaya,  or  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 


Sankara.     See  Wilson,  Sketch  of  Religious  Seels  of  the 
Hindus  ;  Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Sankhar,  an  evil  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
Talmud  as  having  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of 

Solomon. 

Sankhya  (Sanscrit,  synthetic  reasnvivg').  the  name 
of  one  of  the  three  great  systems  of  orthodox  Hiiidfl 
philosophy.  Like  the  other  systems,  it  professes  to 
teach  the  means  by  which  eternal  beatitude,  or  the 
complete  and  perpetual  exemption  from  every  sort  of 
ill,  may  be  attained.  This  means  is  the  discriminative 
acquaintance  with  tatica,  or  the  true  ])rin(iiilcs  of 
all  existence.  Such  principles  are,  according  to  the 
Sankhya  system,  twenty-five  in  number,  as  follows: 
(1)  Prahriti  or  Pradhana,  substance  or  nature;  it  is 
the  universal  and  material  cause,  eternal,  productive 
but  unproduced.  Its  first  production  is  (2)  Mahut  (lit- 
erally the  great),  or  Buddhi  (literally  intellect).  From 
it  devolves  (3)  Ahanlara  (literally  the  assertion  if 
"/"),  the  function  of  which  consists  in  referring  the  ob- 
jects of  the  world  to  one's  self.  It  produces  (4-8)  five 
tanmdtra,  or  subtle  elements,  which  produce  the  five 
gross  elements  [see  (20-24)].  Ahankara  further  pro- 
duces (9-13)  five  instruments  of  sensation,  viz.  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  tongue,  and  skin;  (14-18)  five  instruments 
of  action,  viz.  the  organ  of  speech,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
the  excretorj-  termination  of  the  intestines,  and  the  or- 
gan of  generation ;  lastly  (19),  manas,  or  the  organ  of 
volition  and  imagination.  The  five  subtle  elements 
(4-8)  produce  (20-24)  the  five  gross  elements,  viz. 
alcisa,  space  or  ether,  derived  from  the  so7wrous  tan- 
matra;  air,  derived  from  the  aerial  tanmatra;  fire, 
from  the  igneous  tanmatra;  water,  from  the  aqueous 
tanmatra;  lastly,  earth,  derived  from  the  terrene  tan- 
matra. The  25th  principle  is  Pvrusha,  or  soul,  which 
is  neither  produced  nor  productive;  it  is  multitudinous, 
individual,  sensitive,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  immate- 
rial. 

Creation  results  from  the  union  of  Prakriti  (1)  and 
Purusha  (25),  and  is  either  material  or  intellectual. 
Besides  the  twenty-five  principles,  the  Sankhya  also 
teaches  that  nature  has  three  essential  gunas,  or  qual- 
ities, viz.  satva,  the  quality  of  goodness  or  purity ; 
rajas  (literally  coloredness),  the  quality  of  passion  ;  and, 
tamas,  the  quality  of  sin  or  darkness;  and  it  classifies 
accordingly  material  and  intellectual  creation.  From 
the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  San- 
khya proper  does  not  teach  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  by  whom  nature  and  soul  were  created,  and  by 
whom  the  world  is  ruled.  Its  opponents  have  therefore 
accused  it  of  being  atheistical;  and  it  is  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Yoga  system  to  remove  this  reproach  by 
asserting  his  existence  and  defining  his  essence.  Its 
final  object  is  not  absorption  in  God,  whether  personal 
or  impersonal,  but  "Moksha,"  deliverance  of  the  soul 
from  all  pain  and  illusion,  and  recovery  by  the  soul  of 
its  true  nature.  The  Sankhya  system  inidcrwent  a 
mythological  development  in  the  PurAnas  ((].  v.) ;  thus 
Prakriti,  or  nature,  is  identified  with  Miiya,  or  the  en- 
ergy of  Brahma;  and  the  Matsya-Purnna  affirms  that 
Buddhi,  or  Mahat,  the  intellectual  principle,  through 
the  three  qualities  goodness,  passion,  and  sin,  becomes 
the  three  gods — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  The  most 
important  development,  however,  of  the  Sankhya  is 
that  by  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  which  is  mainly  based 
on  it.  i 

The  SankhyH  philosophy  is  supposed  to  date  from 
a  period  anterior  to  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  its  reac- 
tion against  Brahmanism  became  a  pojiular  movement 
in  tlie  6th  centiny  in  the  Buddhistic  refdiuialion  of 
Sankhyamuni,  who  taught  the  Yoga  system  with  little 
change,  and  named  its  "deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
pain  and  illusion"  the  Nirrana.  The  reputed  author 
of  the  actual  Sankhya  is  Kapila  (literally  tavny),  who 
is  asserted  to  have  been  a  son  of  Brahma ;  by  others  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.     He  taught  his  system  in  Su- 
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tras  (q.  v.),  wliich,  distributed  in  six  lectures,  bear  the 
name  of  Sankhiia-Prarachana.  Tlie  oldest  commen- 
tarv  on  this  work  is  that  by  Aniruddlia  ;  anotlier  is  that 
bvYijnnnabhikshu.  Tliey  owe  their  preservation  to 
Ishwara  Krishna,  who  reduced  them  to  writing,  edited 
bv  II.  II.  Wilson.  See  Fitzedward  Hall,  rreface  to  his 
cd.  of  Sdiikhyd-Prai-uchana;  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Miscdl. 
Essays  (Lond.  1837),  i,  227  sq. ;  Ma.\:  Midler,  Chips  from 
a  German  Worlcskop. 

Sankrandanna,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  "  the 
variable  one,"  a  surname  of  Jndra,  the  god  of  the  heav- 
ens and  of  the  air. 

Sanks,  Jamks,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Cliurch,  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md., 
June  12,  180(5,  and  early  removed  to  Virginia.  -In 
1828  he  was  received  on  trial  in  tlie  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, where  he  labored  until  1858,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  Baltimore  Conference  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Bellefonte  district.  In  18G2  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  York,  Pa.,  but  soon  sank  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  and  died  in  the  borough  of  York,  Pa.,  June 
4, 1862. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  11. 

Sankuman,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  wise  and 
pious  king,  who  secured  the  welfare  of  his  realm  and 
then  became  a  penitent.  He  received  from  Vishnu  the 
promise  that  the  gi>d  would  become  incarnate  in  bis 
familv,  which  was  fullilled  in  his  being  born  as  liama. 

Sannah.     See  Kibjath-Sannah. 

Sanngetal,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Odin. 

Saiinu'wadi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
eight  playmates  of  Ganga. 

Sanquhar  Declaration.  After  HallofHaugh- 
head  had  been  killed  at  Qneensferry,  June  3,  1680,  an 
inisigned  paper  was  found  in  his  possession,  which  was 
never  recognised  by  the  members  of  the  Covenant.  But 
on  June  22,  1680,  a  party  of  twenty -one  armed  men 
boldly  entered  the  little  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  march- 
ed to  the  market  cross,  where  thej'  read  and  posted  up 
a  paper,  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  proclaiming  themselves  in  defiant  rebellion.  The 
Sanquhar  paper  was  as  follows:  "It  is  not  among  the 
smallest  of  the  Lord's  mercies  to  this  poor  land  that 
there  have  been  always  some  who  have  given  their  tes- 
timony against  every  course  of  defection  (that  many  are 
guilty  of),  which  is  a  token  for  good  that  he  doth  not 
as  yet  intend  to  cast  us  off  altogether,  but  that  he  will 
leave  a  remnant  in  whom  he  will  be  glorious,  if  thev, 
through  his  grace,  keep  themselves  clean  still,  and  walk 
in  his  way  and  method,  as  it  has  been  walked  in  and 
owned  by  him  in  our  predecessors  of  truly  worthy  mem- 
ory, in  their  carrying-on  of  our  noble  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  several  steps  thereof,  from  popery,  prelacv, 
and  likewise  Erastian  supremacy,  so  much  usurped  bv 
him  who  (it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  know)  is  descended 
from  the  race  of  tuir  kings;  yet  he  hath  so  far  departed 
from  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  his  perjurv  and 
usurpation  in  Cluirch  matters,  and  tyranny  in  matters 
civil,  as  is  known  by  the  whole  land,  that  we  have  just 
reason  to  account  it  one  of  the  Lord's  great  controversies 
against  us  that  we  liave  not  disowned  him.and  tlie  men 
of  his  practices  (whether  inferior  magistrates  or  anv 
other)  as  enemies  to  our  Lord  and  liis  crown,  and  the 
true  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  interest  in  these  lands, 
our  Lord's  esjioused  bride  ami  Ciiurch.  Therefore,  al- 
though we  be  for  government  and  governors,  such  as 
the  Word  of  (iod  and  our  covenant  allow,  yet  we  for 
ourselves,  and  all  tliat  will  adhere  to  us,  as  the  re|)re- 
sentatives  of  the  true  Presbyterian  kirk  and  covenanted 
nation  of  Sc<itlaud,  considering  the  great  hazard  of  lying 
under  such  a  sin  any  longer,  do  by  these  presents  disown 
Charles  Stuart,  that  has  been  reigning  (or  rather  tyran- 
nizing, as  we  may  say)  on  the  throne  of  Britain  these 
years  by-gone,  as  having  any  right,  title  to,  or  interest 
in  the  said  crown  of  Scotland  fur  government,  as  forfeit- 


ed several  years  since  by  his  perjury  and  breach  of  cov- 
enant both  to  God  and  his  kirk,  and  usurpation  of  his 
crown  and  royal  prerogatives  therein,  and  many  other 
breaches  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his  tyrainiy  and 
breach  of  the  very  lei/es  ref/nandi  in  matters  civil.  For 
which  reason,  we  declare  that  several  years  since  he 
should  have  been  denuded  of  being  king,  ruler,  or  magis- 
trate, or  of  having  anj'  power  to  act  or  to  be  obeyed  as 
such.  As  also,  we  being  under  the  standard  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Captain  of  salvation,  do  declare  a  war  with 
such  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  all  the  men  of  his  prac- 
tices, as  enemies  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  cause 
and  covenants;  and  against  all  such  as  have  strength- 
ened him,  sided  with,  or  anywise  acknowledge  him  in 
his  tyranny,  civil  or  ecclesiastic — yea,  against  all  such 
as  shall  strengthen,  side  with,  or  anywise  acknowledge 
any  other  in  the  like  usurjiation  and  tyranny — far  more 
against  such  as  would  betray  or  deliver  iqi  our  free 
reformed  mother-kirk  unto  the  bondage  of  antichrist, 
the  pope  of  Home.  And  by  this  we  homologate  that 
testimony  given  at  Rutherglen,  May  29,  1679,  and  all 
the  faithfid  testimonies  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
as  also  of  those  ^vho  have  suffered  of  late.  And  we 
do  disclaim  that  declaration  published  at  Hamilton, 
June,  1697,  chiefly  because  it  takes  in  the  king's  in- 
terest, which  we  are  several  years  since  loosed  from, 
because  of  the  foresaid  reasons,  and  others  which  may 
after  this  (if  the  Lord  will)  be  published.  As  also  we 
disown,  and  by  this  resent,  the  reception  of  the  duke  of 
York,  that  professed  papist,  as  repugnant  to  onr  princi- 
ples and  vows  to  the  most  high  God,  and  as  that  which 
is  the  great,  though  not  alone,  just  reproach  of  our  kirk 
and  nation.  We  also  by  this  protest  against  his  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown ;  and  whatever  has  been  done,  or 
any  are  essaying  to  do  in  this  land  (given  to  the  Lord) 
in  prejudice  to  our  work  of  reformation.  And,  to  con- 
clude, we  hope  after  this  none  will  blame  us  for,  or  of- 
fend at  our  rewarding  these  that  are  against  us,  as  they 
have  done  to  us,  as  the  Lord  gives  opportunity.  This 
is  not  to  exclude  any  that  have  declined,  if  they  be  will- 
ing to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
offence.  Given  at  Sanquhar,  June  22, 1680." — Eadie,  Ec- 
cles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.     See  Queensferry  Declaration. 

Sansan'nah  (Heb.  Sansamiah',  tliCSD,  palm- 
branch;  Sept.  Saj'crni'i'a  v.  r.  SfSfj'i'a/c),  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  of  .Judah  (Josh,  xv,  31). 
The  corresponding  lists  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  5;  I 
Chron.  iv,  31)  seem  to  call  it  Hazar-sitsah  (q.  v.).  It 
is  identified  by  Schvvarz  with  the  village  of  Sinisum, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  north-east  of  Gaza — a 
position  which  he  acknowledges,  however,  to  be  rather 
in  the  lowlands  than  in  the  south  of  Judah  {Palest. 
p.  101,  123);  but  the  boundary-line  can  easily  be  ac- 
commodated to  this  location.  See  Judah,  Tribe  of. 
Wilton  would  identify  it  with  the  Wady  es-Suny  men- 
tioned by  Kobinson  {Bibl.  Pes.  i,  299,  300),  not  far  south 
of  (iaza,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  first 
resting-place  for  horses  after  leaving  Gaza  on  the  way 
to  Egypt;  and  he  thinks  a  confirmation  is  foinid  for 
this  in  the  circumstance  that  various  travellers,  in  pass- 
ing north  from  Egypt,  have  noticed  that  they  first  met 
with  horses  about  that  locality  {Necjeh,  p.  210).  Lieut. 
Conder  thinks  {Tent-Work  in  Palest,  ii,  339)  that  it 
was  at  Beit-susin,  east  of  the  valley  of  Sorek  ;  but  this 
could  not  possibly  have  been  within  the  territory  of 
Simeon. 

Sansbury  (Sandsbury,  or  Sansbry).  John,  a 
native  of  London,  entered  St.  Jolm's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1593,  aged  seventeen  ;  vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  (iiles, 
Oxford,  in  1607;  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1608;  buried 
in  Jan.,  1609.  He  wrote.  Ilium  in  Italiam: — Oronia  ad 
Protectionem  Reyis  sui  Omnium  Op/imi  Filia,  etc.  (Oxon, 
1608, 16mo).— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Sanscara,  or  Sanskara  (Sanscrit,  completing'),  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ten  essential  rites  or  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindus  of  the  first  three  castes.     They  are  the 
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ceremonies  to  be  performed  before  and  at  the  birth  of 
a  cliikl;  of  naminj^  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
one-hundred-and-lirst  day;  of  carrying  the  child  out  to 
see  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day  of  the  third  light 
fortnight,  or  to  see  the  sini  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  ; 
of  feeding  him  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  (or  at 
other  stated  periods);  the  ceremony  of  the  tonsure  in 
the  second  or  third  year;  of  investiture  with  the  string 
in  the  fifth,  eighth,  or  sixteenth  year,  when  he  is  hand- 
ed to  a  guru  to  become  a  religious  student;  and  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  after  he  has  completed  his  studies 
and  is  tit  to  perform  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  sacred 
writings. — Chumhers's  Encycloji.  s.  v. 

Sanscrit  Versions.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  into  the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  and  classical  lan- 
guage of  India,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1803  and 
finished  at  the  press  in  1808.  The  man  who  had  im- 
mortalized his  name  by  this  translation  was  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Carey  (q.  v.).  He  had  also  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  when  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Seramjiore  in  1812  interrupted  his  labors,  destroying 
not  only  a  dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  and  various  Indian 
dialects,  but  also  his  MSS.  of  the  second  book  of  Sam- 
uel and  the  first  book  of  Kings.  In  1815  Dr.  Carey  re- 
ceived an  associate  in  Dr.  Yates,  and  both  carried  on  the 
work  of  translating  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1822.  In  1820  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  undertaken  at  Serampore,  the  former  edition, 
consisting  of  only  fiOO  copies,  having  been  completely 
exhausted.  In  1827  a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Test. 
was  in  press,  but  various  circumstances  retarded  its  com- 
pletion, and  in  1834  the  impression  had  been  struck  off 
only  as  far  as  the  first  book  of  Kings.  As  the  first  at- 
tempt of  translating  could  onh-  be  defective,  especially 
when  undertaken  at  a  period  when  the  language  had 
been  little  studied  by  Europeans,  and  no  printed  copies 
of  the  standard  works  were  in  existence,  a  statement  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  a  new  and  a  more  polished  trans- 
lation was  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  1835.  The 
committee  entered  into  communication  on  the  subject 
with  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  new  translation 
was  imdertaken  by  Dr.  Yates,  formerly  the  associate  of 
Dr.  Carey,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  venerable 
translator  seemed  to  have  fallen.  Dr.  Yates  began  the 
work  in  1840  by  the  publication  of  the  Psalms;  in  1844 
the  Gospels  were  completed;  and  in  1846  the  Proverbs 
and  the  New  Test,  were  in  the  press.  While  prosecut- 
ing his  work.  Dr.  Yates  was  overtaken  bj'  death  in 
1845.  On  examining  the  state  of  the  version,  it  was 
found  that  the  books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Isaiah  had  all  passed  through  the  i)ress,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  and  Daniel,  had  been  prepared  in  MS.  The 
work  was  now  committed  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wenger,  the 
translator  into  the  Bengalee,  and  in  1852  the  second 
volume  of  the  Old  Test.,  containing  the  historical  books 
from  .Judges  to  Esther  inclusive,  was  completed.  In 
1858  a  third  volume,  bringing  the  translation  up  to  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  was  finished;  in  1863  the  translation 
was  continued  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah  ;  ^.nd  in  1873 
the  translation  of  the  whole  liible  was  announced  as 
completed.  Besides  the  translation  into  Sanscrit  [irop- 
er,  there  exist  versions  into 

(a.)  Sanacrit-nengahe,  i.  e.  reprints  from  the  Sanscrit  in 
Bengalee  character — viz.  Oenesis  (Hn^t  publisheil  in  18.'>.'5; 
2d  ed.  1860),  Psalms  (1857),  Proverbs  (1855),  St.  Lnke  (KS.5.5). 

(6.)  SaiiKcrit-Deva  Nagari.  With  regard  to  the  Deva  Na- 
gari  character,  the  Jteport  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  1877  stales  that  "the  Ciilcntta  University  ha.« 
largely  of  late  years  so  popularized  this  language  and 
character  that  it  hns  been  llionght  desirable  to  piint  not 
only  the  l>ook  of  Psalms,  but  also  the  book  of  Proverbs 
and  the  New  Test."  Only  the  Psalms  have  as  yet  been 
printed. 

(c.)  Saihtrril-OriT/a.  In  this  character  the  same  parts  as 
under  (a)  have  been  published. 

See  the  Bible  of  Erery  Land,  p.  86,  and  the  Ammal  Re- 
ports of  the  Brit,  and  For.  Bible  ISociely.      (B.  P.) 


Sansom,  James  Gkeen,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Bedford,  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  13,  1794.  So  destitute  was  the  place  of 
educational  and  religious  advantages,  that  Mr.  Sansom 
did  not  hear  a  sermon  nor  enter  a  school-house  until 
his  thirteenth  year.  His  early  religious  training  was 
received  from  his  mother,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  brought  into 
association  with  the  Methodists,  in  1818  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1819  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  In  1824  he  went  to  Uniontown,  Pa., 
which  was  soon  after  included  in  the  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence, and  he  became  one  of  its  members.  From  1819 
till  his  death  he  was  an  earnest  and  effective  minister, 
eighteen  years  serving  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  May  4,  1861.  He  was  of  a  genial 
spirit,  interesting  as  a  preacher,  wise  as  a  counsi  llor. — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  1862,  p.  44. 

Sanson,  Jacques,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  born  at  Abbeville,  Feb.  10,  1596.  He  took  orders 
as  a  Carmelite  in  1619,  under  the  name  of  I r/r/< ice- Jo- 
seph de  Jesus-Marie.  He  was  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  charge  of  the  novices  at 
Charenton  and  at  Toulouse.  Whi'le  in  the  latter  city 
he  became  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  and  held 
the  position  until  her  death,  in  1663.  Returning  to 
France,  he  assisted  in  founding  two  monasteries — one 
at  Abbeville,  the  other  at  Amiens.  He  died  at  Charen- 
ton, Aug.  19,  1665.  His  writings  are  of  very  little  ac- 
count except  those  which  give  some  history  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ponthieu.  These  are,  llistoire  Geuealofjique  des 
Comtes  de  Ponthieu  et  des  M aires  d'A  Ibeville,  and  llis- 
toire Ecclesiastique  de  la  Ville  d\i  bbeville. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioe;.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sansovino,  Andrea  Contucci,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  was  born  in  1460  at  Monte-Sansovino, 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  but  was 
sent  to  Florence  through  the  liberality  of  a  fellow-towns- 
man, and  studied  under  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  was  called  to  Portugal,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  years,  and  constructed  various  edifices  for 
John  II  and  Emmaiuicl  I.  In  Rome  are  the  tombs  of 
cardinals  Sforza  and  Basso,  executed  by  Sansovino,  and 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Anna  the  grouj)  The  Madonna  and 
St.  A  nn,  one  of  his  best  works.  He  also  execided  some 
beautiful  bass-reliefs  at  Loretto.  He  died  in  1529.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genii-ale,  s.  \. 

Santa  Casa  (holy  cottage).  See  Loretto,  Holy 
House  at. 

Santa  Croce,  Prospero  Dr,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1513.  He  studied 
law  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Church. 
Paul  III  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Castel-Chisamo,  on 
the  island  of  Candia.  He  was  employed  as  papal  mni- 
cio  in  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  While 
in  the  last-named  country,  he  received,  at  the  request 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  bishopric  of  Aries,  and  in 
1565  the  cardinal's  bat.  In  1573  he  gave  up  his  see  in 
favor  of  his  nephew,  Silvio  di  Santa  Croce.  and  returned 
to  Rome.  Sixtus  V  made  him  bish(  p  of  Albano,  but  he 
lived  only  a  few  months  after  receiving  the  see.  This 
cardinal  introduced  tobacco  into  Italy,  and  the  name 
"  Santa  Ooce"  was  given  to  the  plant.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Oct.  2,  1.589.  He  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  his  life, 
and  of  the  civil  wars  in  F"rance,  in  Latin.  These  have 
been  published  in  the  Collectio  Vetervin  Scriptorum  of 
IVIartenne  and  Durand.  under  the  title  Be  Civilibus  Gal- 
li<e  Dissensionibus  Comm.  Besides  this,  there  are  JJe- 
cisiones  Botes  Romano;,  Covstilutiones  lanece  A  rtis  in 
Urbe  erectce,  and  many  Letters  in  French  and  Italian 
concerning  the  affairs  of  France,  which  are  published  in 
the  Synodes  des  Eglises  Reformees. —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Geiieride,  s.  v. 

Santali  Version.  Santali  is  (he  languagospoken 
bv  the  Santhals  of  North-western  Bengal.     In  this  Ian- 
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pfiiage  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  1868,  which  was  followed  in  1873 
bv  the  Psalms,  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  In  1870  the  Report 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stated  that  the 
translation  of  St.  ^Matthew  had  been  revised,  while  the 
other  Gospels  and  Acts  were  in  the  course  of  revision. 
In  1877  the  Rqwrt  stated  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  INIark 
had  been  printed,  while  St.  Luke  was  in  the  press,  and 
St.  John  and  the  Acts  were  ready  for  the  press.  All 
these  ]x)rtions  were  translated  from  the  original  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.     (B.  P.) 

Santarelli,  Antonio,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  l.")t!9,  at  Atri,  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  Societ}'  of  Jesus,  and  later  taught 
belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Home.  He  died  there 
Dec.  5,  1649.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  attention — De  Hceresi,  Schis- 
vui/e,  Apostasia,  et  Sollicitatione  in  Sacramento  Paniten- 
tice,  et  de  Potestute  Summi  Pontijicis  in  his  Belictis  Puni- 
emlis.  In  1626  it  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it  to  the  flames.  San- 
tarelli held  that  the  power  of  the  pope  extended  even 
above  that  of  the  sovereign,  an  I  the  doctrine  wis  even 
opposed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves  when  they  saw  their 
confrere  denounced  by  the  faculties  of  all  the  principal 
universities.  Santarelli  wrote  some  smaller  works  in 
Italian. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  liioy.  Generule,  s.  v, 

Santer,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Tettnang,  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  May  18,  1812.  He  came  to 
this  country  about  1835.  Having  been  converted,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1844  was  sent  to  Kahway, 
N.  J.,  and  after  three  months  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
labored  with  success  for  three  years.  In  1845  he  was 
received  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  until  1868 
was  in  active  service,  filling  appointments  successfully 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  From  1868  to  1874  he  sustained  a  super- 
numerary and  superannuated  relation.  On  March  17  he 
received  injuries  on  the  railroad  that  proved  fatal,  death 
taking  place  March  24,  1874.  Mr.  Santer  was  a  good 
man,  a  diligent  worker,  a  faithful  jjastor,  and  a  safe  ad- 
viser.— Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  1875,  p.  44. 

Santi  (or  Sanzio),  Giovanni,  an  Italian  poet  and 
painter,  was  born  at  Colbordolo,  duchy  of  Urbino.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  and  his  first 
master.  It  is  supposed  that  the  elder  Sanzio  studied 
under  Mantegna.  His  designs,  without  being  extreme- 
ly delicate,  are  carefully  studied.  Many  of  his  works 
have  disappeared,  but  there  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin  his  Virgin  Iloldinr/  Jesus,  and  a  Madonna  icith 
St.  Thomas  A  quinas  and  St.  Catherine.  He  also  com- 
posed a  Chronicle  in  rhyme,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.  This  is  still  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1494. — Hoefer,  Noui\  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Santo  Volto  (Jwlij  countenance).   See  Holy  Hand- 

KEUCIIIKF. 

Santos,  JoAO  dos,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  was 
born  at  Evora,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  Be- 
longing to  tlie  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  he  obtained  per- 
mission in  1596  to  carry  the  Cios[)el  to  Eastern  Africa. 
He  travelled  tlirougli  Caffraria,  the  coast  of  Natal,  Sofa- 
la,  Mozamljiqiie,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into  the 
interior.  After  spending  eleven  years  in  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  anil  founding  new  colonies,  lie  returned 
to  Europe,  and  |)ul)lished  Ethiopia  Oriental  e  Varia 
Jlistoriu  de  Coiisas  Sutareix  do  Orienle.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  creihility  which  Santos  shows,  his  work  was 
for  a  long  time  an  authority  upon  geographical  points, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  describe  the  manners  of  tliose 
comitries  of  which  he  wrote.  In  1617  he  was  sent  to 
India  and  attached  to  the  mission  at  (Joa.  He  died 
there  in  1622.     His  Commentarios  da  Rerjido  dos  Rios 


de  Cuama  have  never  been  published. — Hoefer,  Xouv, 
Biog.  Generale,  s,  v. 

Sanuto,  MiRiNO,  called  Torsello,  an  Italian  chroni- 
cler, was  born  at  Venice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth 
century.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Candiani,  had  for  years  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  republic.  In  early  life  he  trav- 
elled extensively  in  the  East,  explored  Cyprus,  Khodes, 
Armenia  and  otlier  countries,  and  on  his  return  wrote 
his  Liber  Secretorum  Fidelium  super  Teri-m  Sanctce  Re- 
cuperatione,  in  which  he  tlescribed  the  countries  he  had 
visited,  and  the  variuus  wars  with  the  infidels.  The 
book  contained  also  four  maps  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Hol_v  Land,  and  Egypt.  Having  finished  his  task, 
Sanuto  went  through  Europe  preaching  a  new  crusade. 
All  his  efforts  were  useless,  and  he  abandoned  tlie  proj- 
ect. He  died  about  1330.  The  book  and  letters  of 
Sanuto  were  published  in  1611  by  Bongars;  in  Gesta 
Bei  per  Francos.^i\oeiev,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sanyasi,  a  Hindu  ascetic  of  the  most  extreme 
kind,  who  assumes  a  state  of  silence,  and  gives  up  the 
use  of  fire,  eats  little,  and  asks  but  once  in  the  day  for 
food.  "At  the  time,"  says  the  Code  of  Mann,  "when 
the  smokt  of  the  kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the  pes- 
tie  lies  motionless,  when  the  burning  charcoal  is  ex- 
tinguished, when  people  have  eaten,  and  when  dishes 
are  removed,  let  the  Sanyasi  bid  for  food."  He  feeds 
upon  roots  and  fruits.  In  order  to  fit  him  for  immor- 
tality, he  endeavors  to  reach  a  state  of  indifference  and 
entire  freedom  from  passion  and  emotion  of  every  kinil. 
He  must  never  walk  without  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  preserving  minute  animals;  and, 
for  fear  of  destroying  insects,  he  must  not  drink  water 
until  it  has  been  strained.  The  only  occupation  suita- 
ble to  his  situation  is  meditation. — Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

Saon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  a  nymph,  or  of  Mercury  and  Rhene,  who  is  credited 
with  having  gathered  the  inhabitants  of  Samothrace 
into  towns  anil  villages,  and  with  having  divided  them 
into  five  tribes  named  after  his  sons,  besides  giving 
them  laws. 

Saotes,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  preserver. 
1.  A  surname  of  Jupiter,  apjilied  to  him  in  Thespiae. 
A  monstrous  dragon  devastated  that  territory,  and  the 
oracle  had  directed  that  a  youth  be  given  the  monster 
each  year.  When  the  lot  fell  on  Cleostratus,  his  friend 
Menestratus  caused  a  brazen  coat  of  mail  to  be  studded 
with  barbed  hooks  and  points,  in  which  the  victim  went 
out  to  meet  his  fate.  He  lost  his  life,  but  so  did  the 
dragon,  and  Thespiaj  erected  a  bronze  statue  to  its  deliv- 
erer Jupiter.  2.  A  surname  of  Bacchus,  under  which 
he  was  worsliipped  at  Troezene  and  about  Lerna. 

Sapandoniad,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  the 
genius  of  the  earth,  a  female  angel  of  the  highest  per- 
fection, who,  as  one  of  the  Amshaspands  created  by 
Ormuzd,  is  engaged  in  an  incessant  warfare  with  Astu- 
shad,  one  of  the  d;T3mons  of  Ahriman. 

Saph  (Heb.  id,  SD,  a  threshold,  or  dish,  as  often; 
Sept.  2fc0  V.  r.  St^O)  a  Philistine  giant  of  the  race  of 
Rapha,  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Ilushathite  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18).     B.C.  cir."  1050.      In   1   Chron.  xx,  4  he  is  called 

SiPPAI. 

Sa'phat  (Snij&rtr),  Sapliati'as  (Soi^wWoc  v.  r. 
So^orifit),  and  Sa'pheth  {^acpi^  v.  r.  Sfi^nSi,  ^a- 
(pvi),  Greek  forms  (respectively  1  F^sdr.  v,  9;  viii,  34; 
and  V,  33)  of  the  name  Shephatiaii  (q.  v.)  in  tlie  cor- 
responding Heb.  lists  (respectively  Ezra  ii,  4  ;  viii,  8 ; 
and  ii,  57). 

Sa'phir  (Heb.  Shaphir',  T'Bd./aiV,-  Sept.  trans- 
lates as  adverl),  KaXiog),  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  .Tn- 
dah,  named  only  in  Mic.  i,  11.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v. "  Saphir")  it  is  described  as  " in  the  moun- 
tain district  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon."  But 
in  this  descrijjtion  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  the  Ono- 
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masticon  incorrectly  takes  it  for  one  of  the  Razors  of 
Josh.  XV,  25,  in  the  south  of  Jiulah  (Bibl.  Res.  ii,  370). 
Oil  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  at  Kuratiyeh, 
Kobinson  saw  a  place  called  bj-  tlie  Arabs  es-Smuafir, 
N.  32°  W.,  which  seems  to  be  a  i»hiral  form  for  Saphir 
(comp.  (iesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  "T^S'J).  Es-Sawatir  lies 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ascalon,  and 
about  twelve  west  of  Beit-Jibrin,  to  the  right  of  the 
coast-road  from  Gaza  (Van  de  Velde,  Syr,  and  Pal. 
p.  159).  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  *SV(6e/-,  close  to 
Sawafir,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently  very  an- 
cient well  (Drifte  lVande?un(/,p.i7).  "In  one  imjjor- 
tant  respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  Onnmasticon,  since  it  is 
not  near  tlie  mountains,  but  on  the  open  plain  of  the 
Sliefelah.  But  as  Beit-Jibrin,  tlie  ancient  Eleutherop- 
olis,  stands  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  place  could 
be  westward  of  it  (i.e.  between  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet 
be  itself  in  the  mountain  district,  unless  that  expression 
may  refer  to  places  which,  tliough  situated  in  the  plain, 
were  for  some  reason  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  tlie  mountains.  See  Keilah  ;  Nezib,  etc. 
iSchwarz,  though  aware  of  i;he  existence  of  Sawafir 
(p.  IIG),  suggests  as  a  more  feasible  identification  the 
village  of  ISdJiriyth,  a  couple  of  miles  north-west  of 
Lydda  (^Palest,  p.  136).  The  drawback  to  this  is,  that 
the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  Beit-Jibrin,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  Safiriyeh  is  in  clear  contradiction  to  the 
notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome"  (Smith).  Van  de  Velde 
inclines  to  identify  Saphir  with  one  of  the  two  other 
villages  named  es-SaivdJir  south  by  east  of  Esdrid,  and 
nearer  to  it  {Memoir,  p.  346). 

Sapp,  Kesin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  Feb.  9, 
1816.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837;  and  in 
18d8  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
then  embracing  a  part  of  Ohio.  For  more  than  thirty- 
four  years  Sapp  served  the  Church,  twenty-three  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  regular  pastorate,  and  ten  in 
the  presiding  eldership.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
at  Alaska,  Mich.,  Jan.  12, 1873,  and  on  May  5  he  died,  in 
holy  triumph,  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  a  laborious 
and  able  member  of  the  (Jeneral  Conferences  held  at 
Boston,  Indianapolis,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was 
also  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  his  Church. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  1873,  p.  96. 

Sapphi'ra  {"SlaTctpitpt],  a  sapphire  stone,  or  beauti- 
ful), the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  his  accomplice  in  the  sin 
for  which  he  died  (Acts  v,  1-10).  A.D.  30.  Unaware 
of  the  judgment  which  had  befallen  her  husband,  she 
entered  the  place  about  three  hours  after,  probablj'  to 
looic  for  him;  and,  being  there  interrogated  by  Peter, 
repeated  and  persisted  in  the  "  lie  unto  the  Holy  (ihost" 
wliich  had  destroj'ed  her  husband;  on  which  the  grieved 
api)stle  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pronounced 
her  own — "  Beliold,  the  feet  of  them  who  have  buried 
tliy  husband  are  at  the  door  and  shall  carry  thee  out." 
On  hearing  these  awful  words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  cool  obstinacj^  of  Sapphira  in  answering  as  she  did 
the  questions  which  were  probably  designed  to  awaken 
her  conscience  deepens  the  shade  of  the  foul  crime  com- 
mon to  her  and  lier  husband,  and  has  suggested  to 
many  the  probability  that  the  plot  was  of  her  devising, 
and  that,  like  another  Eve,  she  drew  her  husband  into 
it. — -Kitto.  The  interval  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deatlis,  Sapphira's  ignorance  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  liusban<l,  and  the  ])redictive  lan- 
guage of  Peter  towards  her  are  decisive  evidences  as 
to  the  supernatural  character  f)f  the  whole  transaction. 
The  history  of  Sapphira's  death  thus  supplements  that 
of  Ananias,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  natural  causes. — Smith.     See  Ananias. 

Sapphire  (T'SD,  sappir  [according  to  Gesenius, 


from  its  capacity  for  engravimj ;  hut  according  to  Fiirst, 
from  its  hrilliancy'];  Sept.  and  N.  T.  (juTTfjmput;;  Vulg. 
sapphirus),  a  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright-blue 
color;  see  Exod.  xxiv,  10,  wiiere  the  God  of  Israel  is 
represented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by  Moses  and  the 
elders  with  "a  paved  work  of  a  sajqiir  stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness"  (comp.  Ezek. 
i,  26).  The  sapjnr  was  the  second  stone  in  the  second 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii,  18) ; 
it  was  extremely  precious  (Job  xxviii,  16) ;  it  was  one 
of  the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13).  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it 
formed  the  second  foundation-wall  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem (liev.  xxi,  19).  Notwithstanding  the  identity  of 
name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  ac'nrtpttpo^' and 
S(ipp/ii7-us  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients  was  not  our 
gem  of  that  name,  viz.  the  azure  or  indigo-blue  crvs- 
talline  variety  of  cfinnidum,  but  our  lujns- lazuli  (ul- 
tramarine) ;  for  Pliny  (iV.  H.  xxxvii,  9)  thus  speaks 
of  the  sajrphirus :  "It  is  refulgent  with  spots  of  gold, 
of  an  azure  color  sometimes,  but  not  often  purple.  The 
best  kind  comes  from  Media ;  it  is  never  transparent, 
and  is  not  well  suited  for  engraving  upon  when  inter- 
sected with  hard,  crystalline  particles."  The  account  of 
Tlieophrastus  is  similar  {De  Lapitl.23).  This  descrip- 
tion answers  exactly  to  the  character  of  the  lapis-lazuli; 
the  "  crystalline  particles"  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of  iron 
pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  this  mineral.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  certain  that  the  sappir  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  identical  with  the  lapis-lazuli;  for  the  scriptu- 
ral requirements  demand  transparency,  great  value,  and 
good  material  for  the  engraver's  art,  all  of  which  com- 
bined characters  the  lapis-lazuli  docs  not  possess  in  any 
great  degree.  Pliny  calls  it"  inutilissculptura\"  King 
{Antique  Gems,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli  and  camei  of 
Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the  material,  but  rarely 
any  works  of  much  merit.  Again,  the  sappir  was  cer- 
tainly pellucid:  "sane  apnd  JudaBos,"  says  Braun  {De 
I'est.  Sac.  p.  680,  ed.  1680),  "saphiros  pelhicidas  notas 
fuisse  manifestissimum  est,  adeo  etiam  ut  pellucidum  il- 
lorum  philosophis  dicatur  T^SD,  saphir.'"  Beckmann 
{Hist,  of  Invent,  i,  472)  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  sappir  of 
the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  lapis-lazuli;  Rosen- 
mliller  and  Braun  argue  in  favor  of  its  being  our  sap- 
phire or  precious  corundum. 

The  Oriental  sapphire  is  a  pellucid  gem,  little  infe- 
rior in  hardness  to  tlie  diamond.  The  best  are  found  in 
Pegu,  and  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  very  seldom  foinid  of  a  large  size.  Tlieir  color  is 
blue,  varying  througli  all  the  intermediate  shades  down 
to  colorless.  The  deep  blue  are  called  male  sapphires; 
the  lighter,  water  sapphires,  or  female  sapphires.  The 
sapphire  has  been  sometimes  found  red,  and  has  then  been 
mistaken  for  ruby.  There  is  a  gem  called  sa))phiro- 
rubinus,  which  is  a  sapphire  part  blue,  part  ruby-color- 
ed :  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  nilacundi.  I'recious 
stones  were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblemat- 
ical of  some  faculty  or  virtue.  Pope  Innocent  HI  sent 
to  king  John  a  present  of  four  rings:  the  sapphire,  de- 
noting hope;  the  emerald,  faith ;  the  garnet,  charitj' ; 
the  topaz,  good  works.  Tlie  sapphire  is  the  stone 
which,  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  bore  the  name 
of  Issachar.  According  to  the  Cabalists,  the  sapphire 
was  fatal  to  serpents.  The  rabbins  also  have  an  absurd 
story  about  the  engraving  of  tlie  gem  on  the  liigh- 
priest's  breastplate  by  means  of  a  singular  worm  (see 
the  Talmudical  treatises  Sopha.  and  Oiltin).  The  an- 
cients as  well  as  moderns  had  many  other  superstitions 
and  speculations  concerning  this  stone.  (See  Jungen- 
dres,  De  Sapphiro  [Alt.  1705J.)      See  Gem. 

Sappir  Codex.     See  SiiArirtA  MANiscniPT. 

Sa'ra  {'^appa),  a  Grajcized  form  of  the  Heb.  name 
Sarah  {i\.  v. ),  ai)[)lied  to  two  women  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  New  Test. 

1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi,  11 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  6). 
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2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel  and  Edna,  betrothed  to  I 
her  cousin  Toljias,  a  native  of  Ecbatana  in  iMedia,  in  the 
apocryplial  history  of  Tobit.  As  the  story  goes,  she 
had  been  married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain 
on  the  wedding  night  by  Asmodicns,  tlie  evil  spirit,  who 
loved  lier  (^Tol).  iii.  7).  This  spirit  the  rabbins  call 
Ashmedai,  and  say  he  was  the  incestuous  offspring  of 
Tubal-Cain  by  his  sister  Naama,  who  became  the  moth- 
er of  many  devils;  and  that  lie  was  enamoured  of  the 
beauty  of  Sara  as  the  angels  were  of  the  daughters  of 
men  (Gen.  v).  vSee  Asmod.ei-s.  The  breaking  of  the 
spell  and  the  chasing-away  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the 
*•  tisliv  fume,"  when  Sara  was  married  to  Tobias,  with 
whom  she  afterwards  lived  in  peace,  are  told  in  ch.  viii. 
See  ToBiT. 

Sarab.     See  Brikr. 

Sarabaites,  a  vagrant  class  of  monks  among  the 
Egyptians  in  the  4th  century,  designated  Remholh. 
They  lived  together  in  very  small  communities,  chiefly 
in  cities  where  everything  they  did  might  attract  at- 
tention. They  turned  religion  into  an  art,  and  made  a 
gain  by  the  exhibition  of  pretended  miracles.  Their 
dress  was  most  disgusting  and  their  conduct  immoral 
(lerome,  Kp.  22  ad  Eiistocli). 

Sarabi'as  (2apa'3(«c),  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
48)  of  the  name  Siiereisiah  (q.  v.)  in  the  Heb.  text 
(Neh.  viii,  7). 

Saracens,  originally  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe, 
then  api)lied  to  the  Bedouin,  and  later  to  all  the  Moor- 
ish or  Mohammedan  people  who  invaded  Europe,  and 
against  whom  the  Crusaders  fought.  The  true  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  was  long  a  puzzle  to  philologers:  Du 
Cange  deduced  it  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham; 
Hottinger  {Bibliolh.  Orient.')  from  the  Arab  Sdraca,  to 
steal;  Forster  (Journey)  from  sahra,  a  desert;  others 
from  the  Hebrew  scvak,  poor.  The  opinion  most  gen- 
erally prevalent  is  that  the  word  was  originally  'S/uii-- 
keyn  (Arab.  Eastern  people),  corrupted  by  the  Greeks 
into  JlapaicTjvoi,  from  which  the  Komans  derived  their 
word  Saraceni.     See  Crusades;  Moors;  Spain. 

Sa'rah,  the  name  of  two  women  in  the  Old  Test., 
whose  Hebrew  names,  however,  are  different. 

1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  and  mother  of  Isaac. 

1.  Her  Name. — The  Hebrew  form  oi  Sarah  is  tTnii, 
Sarah,  which  is  the  regular  feminine  of  "itJ,  sar,  a 
prince,  o(m\  so  used  and  rendered  (Sept.,  Josephus,  and 
New  Test.  "Zappa,  "  Sara"  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.). 
Her  original  name,  however,  was  Sarai  (q.  v.),  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  of  kindred  etymology.  The  change 
of  lier  name  from  "Sarai"  to  "Sarah"  was  made  at  the 
same  time  that  Abram's  name  was  changed  to  Abraham, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
between  him  and  (iod.  That  the  name  "  Sarah"  signi- 
fies "  princess"  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the 
meaning  of  "Sarai"  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  older  interf)reters  (as,  for  example,  Jerome,  in  Qitce'st. 
flebr.,  and  tliose  wlio  follow  him)  suppose  it  to  mean 
"my  ])rincess;"  and  explain  tlic  change  from  Sarai  to 
Sarah  as  signifying  that  she  was  no  longer  the  (pieen 
of  one  family,  but  the  royal  ancestress  oi  "all  families 
of  the  earth."  They  also  suppose  that  the  addition  of 
file  letter  n,  as  taken  from  the  sacred  tetragrammaton 
.k'hovah,  to  the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  mystically 
signilied  their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord.  Among  modern  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversi- 
ty of  interpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  same 
general  derivation  as  that  referred  to  al)ove,  explains 
"Sarai"  as  "noble,"  "nobility,"  etc..  an  explanation 
which,  even  more  than  the  other,  labors  under  tlie  ob- 
jection of  giving  little  force  to  the  change.  Another 
opinion  supposes  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  <Ti*)b 
{Sera f/(th).  and  to  signify  "Jehovah  is  ruler."  See  Se- 
KAIAIL  But  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to  the 
change,  and,  besides,  introduces  llie  element  Jah  into 


a  proper  name  too  early  in  the  history.  A  third  (fol- 
lowing Ewakl,  //eb.  Gram.  §  324)  derives  it  from  i^'^'Zj, 
a  root  which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28 ;  Hos.  xii,  4,  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  tight,"  and  explains  it  as  "contentious" 
{streitsiichtiy).  This  last  seems  to  be,  etymologically, 
the  most  probable,  and  differs  from  the  others  in  giving 
great  force  and  dignity  to  the  change  of  name  (see  (ie- 
senius,  Thesaur.  p.  1338  b;  Pfeiffer,  in  the  Stud.  ii.  Krit. 
1871,  i,  145  sq.).     See  Proper  Name. 

2.  Her  Parentage. — She  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi, 
29  as  follows:  "Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives: 
the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the  name  of 
Nahor's  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the 
father  of  Jfilcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  (Jen.  xx, 
12  Abraham  speaks  of  her  as  his  sister,  the  daugliter 
of  the  same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother.  The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken  for 
granted  by  Josephus  (.4?;/.  i,  6,  (5)  and  by  Jerome  {Qucesf. 
Ilebr.  ad  (Jenesin,  iii,  823  [ed.  Ben.  1735J)  is  that  Sarai  is 
the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran  and  the  sister 
of  Lot,  who  is  called  Abraham's  "brother"  in  Gen.xiv, 
14,  IG.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  Kebekah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  Abraham 
was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his  wife  might  not 
improbably  be  yotniger  than  the  wife  of  Nahor.  It  is 
certainly  strange,  if  the  trailition  be  true,  that  no  direct 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  (Jen.  xi,  29.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable in  itself;  it  supi)lies  the  account  of  the  descent 
of  the  mother  of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  which 
in  such  a  passage  is  most  unlikely;  and  there  is  no  oth- 
er to  set  against  it,  except  the  assertion  of  Abraiiam 
himself  that  Sarai  was  his  half-sister,  "the  daughter  of 
my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother"  ((ien. 
XX,  12) ;  but  this  is  held  by  many  to  mean  no  more  than 
that  Haran  her  father  was  his  half-brother;  for  the  c<il- 
loquial  usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  lie  might  call  a  niece  a  sister, 
and  a  granddaughter  a  daughter.  In  general  discourse 
"daughter"  comprised  emy  and  every  female  descend- 
ant, and  "  sister"  any  and  every  consanguineous  rela- 
tionship. (See  Stempel,  De  A  brahatno  Matrimoitium 
Dissimulante  [Vitemb.  1714].)  In  that  case  Abraham 
was  really  her  uncle  as  well  as  husband.    See  Brother. 

3.  fler  History. — This  is  substantially,  of  course,  that 
of  Abraham.  She  came  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran, 
from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the 
wanderings  of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action 
is  the  demand  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast 
out,  far  from  all  rivalry  with  her  and  Isaac;  a  demand 
symbolically  applied  in  (jal.  iv,  22-31  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New.  The  times  in 
which  she  plays  the  inost  important  part  in  the  history 
are  the  times  when  Abraham  was  sojourning,  first  in 
Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  in  both  which  cases  Sarah  shared 
his  deceit  towards  Pharaoh  and  towards  Abimelech.  On 
the  first  occasion,  about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 
beauty  is  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  ((ien.  xii,  11-15);  on 
the  secon<l,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  old  (thirty-seven  years  before  her  death),  but 
when  her  vigor  had  been  miraculously  restored,  the 
same  cause  is  alluded  to  as  supposed  by  Abraham,  but 
not  actually  stated  (xx,  9-11).  In  the  former  case  the 
commendations  which  the  princes  of  Pharaoli  bestowed 
upon  the  charms  of  the  lovely  stranger  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  owing  to  the  contrast 
which  her  fresh,  Mesopotamiaii  complexion  offered  to 
the  dusky  hue  of  their  own  beauties.  But,  so  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  the  nearer  Syria  C(nild  offer  com- 
plexions as  fair  as  hers;  and,  moreover,  a  jieople  train- 
ed by  their  iiai)its  to  admire  "dusky"  beauties  were  not 
likely  to  be  inordinately  attracted  by  a  fresh  complex- 
ion. In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the  truthfulness 
of  the  history  is  seen  in  the  unfavorable  contrast  in 
which  the  conduct  both  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  stands 
to  that  of  Pharaoli  and  Abimelech.     She  died  at  He- 
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bron  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seTen  years, 
twenty-eight  years  before  her  husband,  and  was  buried 
by  him  in  tlie  cave  of  Machpelah,  B.C.  2027.  Her 
burial-place,  purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  was  the 
only  possession  of  Abraham  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  It 
has  remained,  hallowed  in  the  ej'es  of  Jews.  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  alike,  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  it 
the  "  shrine  of  Sarah"  is  pointed  out  opposite  to  that 
of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Kel)ekah  on  the 
one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the  other  (see 
Stanley's  Led.  on  Jewish  Church,  app.  ii,  p.  48-1-509). 
See  Abraham. 

4.  He»-  Character. — This  is  no  ideal  type  of  excel- 
lence, like  that  of  Abraham,  but  one  thoroughly  natural 
and  truly  feminine,  both  in  its  excellences  and  its  de- 
fects. Her  natural  motherly  att'ecticin  is  seen  in  her 
touching  desire  for  children,  even  from  her  bondmaid, 
and  in  her  unforgiving  jealousy  of  that  bondmaid  when 
she  became  a  mother;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
Isaac,  and  in  the  spirit  which  resented  the  slightest  in- 
sult to  him  and  forbade  Ishmael  to  share  his  sonship. 
It  makes  her  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender  to  her 
own,  and  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  sacrifice  of 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abraham  to  God's  com- 
mand in  the  last  case  (Gen.  xxi,  12).  To  the  same 
character  belong  her  ironical  laughter  at  the  promise 
of  a  child,  long  desired,  but  now  beyond  all  hope:  her 
trembling  denial  of  that  laughter,  and  her  change  of  it 
to  the  laughter  of  thankful  joy,  which  she  commemo- 
rated in  tlie  name  of  Isaac.  It  is  a  character  deeply 
and  truly  affectionate,  but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  impe- 
rious in  its  affection. 

Sarah,  however,  is  so  rarely  introduced  directly  to  our 
notice  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  her  character  justly 
for  want  of  adequate  materials.  She  is  seen  only  when 
her  presence  is  indispensable ;  and  then  she  appears 
with  more  of  submission  and  of  simplicity  than  of  dig- 
nity, and  manifests  an  unwise  but  not  imusual  prompti- 
tude in  fdUowing  her  first  thoughts,  and  in  proceeding 
upon  the  impulse  of  her  first  emotions.  Lfpon  the 
whole,  Sarah  scarcely  meets  the  idea  the  imagination 
woidd  like  to  form  of  the  life-companion  of  so  eminent 
a  person  as  Abraham.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  she  was  a  most  attached  and  devoted  wife. 
Her  husband  was  the  central  object  of  all  her  tlioughts; 
and  he  was  not,  forgotten  even  in  her  first  traiis])nrts  of 
joy  at  becoming  a  mother  (Gen.  xxi,  1 ).  This  is  her 
highest  eulogium. 

It  is  asked  whether  Sarah  was  aware  of  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  her  long-deferred  hopes. 
The  chronology  is  uncertain  and  does  not  decide  wheth- 
er this  transaction  occurred  before  or  after  her  death. 
She  was  probably  alive;  and  if  so,  we  may  understand 
from  the  precautions  employed  by  Abraham  that  she 
was  not  acfpiainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  journey  to 
the  land  of  Moriah,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  these  precautions  to  keep  from  her  knowledge  a  mat- 
ter which  must  so  deeply  wound  her  heart.  He  could 
have  the  less  difficulty  in  this  if  his  faith  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  believe  that  he  should  bring  back  in 
safety  the  son  he  was  commanded  to  sacritice  (Heb.  xi, 
19).  As,  however,  the  accoimt  of  her  death  immediate- 
ly follows  that  of  this  sacritice,  some  of  the  Jewish 
writers  imagine  that  the  intelligence  killed  her,  and 
that  Abraham  found  her  dead  on  his  return  {Targ. 
Jonath.,  and  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xxiii,  2 ;  I'irke  Eliezer,  c. 
52).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  such  an 
inference. 

Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names  Sarah  (li,  2). 
Paul  alludes  to  her  hope  of  becoming  a  mother  (Rom. 
iv,  19) ;  and  afterwards  cites  the  promise  which  she  re- 
ceived (ix,  9) ;  and  Peter  eulogizes  her  submission  to 
her  husband  (1  Pet.  iii,  6).— Smith  ;  Kitto. 

2.  (Heb.  Se'rach,  n  jb;  Sept.  Snpa,  "Sarah,"  Numb, 
xxvi,  46 ;  being  there  "in  pause"  Sarach,  IT^Uj)  the 
daughter  of  the  patriarch  Asher,  elsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi, 
IX.-Z 


17 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  30)  more  properly  Anglicized  Serah 
(q.V.). 

Sa'rai  (Heb.  Sara;/',  "^yc  ;  Sept.  Sopa ;  Vulg.  ^V(- 
ra'i),  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
It  is  always  used  in  the  history  from  Gen.  xi,  29  to 
xvii,  15,  when  it  was  changed  to  Sarah  at  the  same 
time  that  her  husband's  name  from  Abram  became 
Abraham,  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distinctly 
foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be.  as 
Ewald  has  suggested,  "contentious."— Smith.  See  Sa- 
rah. 

Sarai'as  (Sap«i'ac  v.  r.  [in  No.  2]  'Ai^apalag),  the 
(ireek  form  of  Seraiah  (q.  v.),  namely  :  (a)  the  high- 
priest  (1  Esdr.  V,  5);  (i)  the  father  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  1 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  1). 

Sar'amel  (Srrpo/vfX  v.  r.  'Aaapaf^tsX),  the  place 
where  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at  which  the 
high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon  Maccabeus 
(1  Mace,  xiv,  28).  The  fact  that  the  name  is  found  only 
in  tliis  passage  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  an 
imperfect  version  of  a  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  from  which  the  present  Greek  text  of  the  IMac- 
cabees  is  a  translation.  Some  (as  Castellio)  have 
treated  it  as  a  corruption  of  .fervsalem ;  but  this  is  in- 
admissible, since  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  well-known 
a  name  should  be  corrupted.  Other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Knrzgef.  exeyetisches 
Hamlb.  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  be  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All  appear 
to  adopt  the  reading  Asanimd.  (1.)  Ha-hatsur  Millo, 
"the  court  of  iMillo,"  Millo  being  not  improbably  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem.  See  Millo.  This  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenu- 
ity. (2.)  Hu-hatsar  A  m-El,  "  the  court  of  the  people  of 
God,  that  is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple."  This  is 
due  to  Ewald  {Gesch.  iv, 387),  who  compares  with  it  the 
well-known  Sarbeth  Sabanai-El,  given  by  Eusebius  as 
the  title  of  the  Maccabajan  history.  See  IVIaccahee. 
(3.)  I/as-shaar  A  rn-El,  "  the  gate  of  the  peojjle  of  (iod,"' 
adopted  by  Winer  {Realu-h.).  (4.)  Uas-sar  Am-El, 
"  prince  of  the  people  of  God,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a 
place,  but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "in"  having  been  in- 
serted by  puzzled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by  Grimm 
himself.  It  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  without  it 
Simon  is  here  styled  high-priest  only,  and  his  second 
title,  "captain  and  governor  of  the  Jews  and  priests" 
(ver.  47),is  then  omitted  in  the  solemn  official  record — 
the  very  place  where  it  ought  to  be  found.  It  also 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  ver- 
sion, which  certainly  omits  the  title  of  "high-priest," 
but  inserts  Rabba  (le-/s}-ael,  "leader  of  Israel."  None 
of  these  explanations,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely satisfactory. — Smith. 

Saran,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  superlative  bow 
belonging  to  Vishnu,  whose  arrows  never  fail  to  reach 
their  mark  and  return  of  themselves  to  Vishnu. 

Sarantari,  in  the  Greek  Church,  are  masses  for  the 
dead  during  forty  days. 

Saraph.     See  Sekapiiiji;  Serpent. 

Sa'raph  (Heb.  Saraph',  Cl^b,  burniur) ;  Sept. 
'Sapcif  V.  r.  '2aia),  named  as  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Eisode, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  dominion  in  I\Ioab.  B.C. 
cir.  1618.  "Burrington  (Geneal.  i,  17i^)  makes  Saraph 
a  descendant  of  Jokim,  wliom  he  regards  as  the  third 
son  of  Shelah.  In  the  Targimi  of  K.  Jose]ih,  .loash  and 
Saraph  are  identified  with  INIahlon  and  Chilion, 'who 
married  (^^"3)  in  Moab'"  (Smith). 

Sarasa,  Alphonse  Antoine  de,  a  Flemish  Jesuit 
of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Nieuw|)oort  of  Spanish 
[larents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  taught  in  the  College  of  (iaud. 
Later  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
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which  he  had  studied  under  the  famous  Gregorj'  de  St. 
Vincent,  and  jiassed  the  remainder  of  Ids  life  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  at  An  vers,  July  5,  l(j(i7.  He  wrote 
A  rs  J^empcr  GaudtmU,  etc.,  which  has  been  translated 
into  Frencli  under  the  title  UArt  de  se  TrunquUiixer 
duns  les  Erem^ments  de  lii  Vie,  This  work  was  held  in 
hii;li  ret;ard  by  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  others  of  their  school. 
— IlinlL'r.  Sour.  Biixj.  Generals, s.\. 

Saras"wrati  (or  Sarasvati)  is,  in  Hindft  mytholo- 
gy, the  name  of  the  wife,  or  the  female  energy,  of  the 
god  Brahman,  the  tirst  of  the  Hindu  Trimurti,  or  triad. 
She  is  also  the  goddess  of  speech  and  eloquence,  tlie  pa- 
troness of  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  inventress  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  and  the  Devanagari  letters.  She 
was  induced  to  bestow  these  benefits  on  the  human 
race  b}'  the  sage  Bharata,  who,  through  his  penance, 
causetl  her  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  to  divulge  her 
inventions.  Hence  she  is  called  Bharuti.  She  is  also 
very  white,  hence  another  of  her  names,  Mahdswetu,  or 
Ahihtisukia  (from  makat,  great,  and  siveta,  white). — 
Chamberg's  L'lici/clop.  s.  v. 

iSu)-(isrdfi  is  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ganges  at  Hoogly.  According  to  the  myth, 
the  goddess,  being  pursued,  hid  herself  under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  character  of  a  stream  forced  her  way  until 
she  reached  the  Ganges,  her  lover,  with  whom  she  was 
united.  Another  tradition  makes  Sarasviiti  the  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  whose  beauty  captivated  the  god  him- 
self. As  she  concealed  herself  behind  him,  he  assumed 
five  heads  in  order  to  look  for  her;  but  Siva,  becoming 
angry,  cut  otf  one  of  them.  She  is  usually  represented 
as  seated  bv  the  side  of  Urahraa. — Vollmer,  Wui-terb.  d. 

Ml/thnl.  S.  V. 

Saiavia,  Hadkiax  A.,  classed  among  the  English 
divines,  although  of  Spanish  extraction,  was  born  at 
Hisdin,  in  Artois,  France,  in  1531.  In  ln82  he  became 
professor  of  divinity  and  preacher  to  the  French  Church 
at  Leyden.  Influenced,  doubtless,  by  his  preference  for 
episcopal  government,  he  went  to  England  in  1587, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  prelates  and  divines. 
He  tirst  settled  in  Jersey,  where  he  taught  school  and 
preached  to  his  exiled  countrymen  there ;  afterwards  he 
was  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Southampton. 
He  was  successively  pnnnoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
churches  of  Gloucester  (1591),  Canterbury  (1505),  and 
Westminster  (IGOl).  He  showed  great  learning  in  de- 
fending the  episcopacy  against  Beza,  when  the  latter 
recommended  its  abolition  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
1613,  and  was  interred  in  Canterlniry  Cathedral.  A 
collective  edition  of  all  his  works,  which  were  in  Latin, 
was  published  in  IGU  (Lond.  1  vol.  4to),  under  the  title 
of  Diversi  Tractatus  Theohxjia. :  Dc  JJiversis  Gradibus 
Ministrornm  Erangdii.  See  Hageiibach,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trines, ii,  1(58, 186. 

Sarcerius,  ISrasmus,  an  able  practical  theologian 
of  the  Kjth  century,  was  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony, 
in  15(11.  He  studied  tirst  at  Lcipsic,  then  at  the  feet 
of  Lutlicr  and  Melancthon  in  Wittenberg.  In  1530 
he  left  the  university  and  became  co-rector  of  a  Latin 
school  at  Lubeck.  Laboring  here  with  some  interrup- 
tion until  1.536,  he  then  took  charge  of  a  similar  school 
in  Nassau.  From  1538  he  gave  his  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  the  work  of  reforming  the  Church  of  Nassau,  pre- 
siding at  synods,  instructing  the  clergy,  and  furnishing 
them  with  written  works  on  practice  and  doctrine. 
But,  unwilling  to  sanction  the  Interim  (1548),  he  re- 
signeil  his  position,  retired  to  Annaberg,  and  in  1549 
became  a  pastor  in  Leipsic.  In  1553  he  was  called  to 
be  Church  superintendent  in  Eislel)en.  In  1559  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  preacher  at  St.  John's  in  Magdeburg; 
but  tlie  liigh  Lntheran  clergy  scented  heresy  in  his 
mild  and  g.ninl  sermons,  and  assailed  him  in  pamphlets. 
Worn  out  with  labor,  he  speedily  succumbed.  He  died 
in  1559  at  tlie  age  of  fifty-eight.  In  character,  Sarce- 
rius was  lirm,  conscientious,  blameless.  A  stranger  to 
flattery,  he  walked   among  princes  as  an  equal,  and 


never  quailed  before  a  foe.  His  works  were  highly  es- 
teemed and  much  studied.  We  mention  only,  Anwei- 
siiitr/  die  heilige  Schrift  zu  interj^retiren  (Basle,  1528)  : — 
Tractatus  de  Ratione  Discendce  Theolor/im  (1539) : — Con- 
ciuiies  Aimuw  (1541,4  vols.)  : — Be  Consensu  Ver(B  Eccle- 
sicn  et  S.  Putrum:  —  also  Loci  Communes  Theologies 
(1542  ?)  :— Pastorale  (1559).     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sarcerius,  Wilhelm,  the  only  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  pastor  at  Eisleben,  but  lost  his  position  be- 
cause of  liolding  the  opinions  of  Flacius  (q.  v.).  He 
went,  thereupon,  to  iMansfeld,  where  he  died  as  court- 
preacher.  He  published,  Leichen-,  Lauf-,  imd  Wasser- 
Predhjten : — GeistUches  Herbarium : — Fechtschiile  Jesu 
Christ i: — HOllischer  Trauergesuug.  See  Herzog's  ^ea/- 
Encyldop.  xx,  682-686, 

Sarched'onus  (Sapx't'ovoc,  v.  r.  Saxepcoj^of,  2a- 
Xipodv),  a  Grajcized  form  (Tob.  i,  21)  for  the  name  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Esar-iiaddon  (q.  v.). 

Sardae'us  (SftpcVtToe,  v.  r.  TiupcaloQ,  ZepaXiac),  a 
corrupt  (ireek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  name  AzizA 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Ileb.  list  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Sardessius,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  appellative 
of  Jupiter,  derived  from  the  city  of  Sardessus,  in  Lycia. 

Sardica,  in  Illyria.  A  council  was  held  at  this 
place  in  347,  by  order  of  the  emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans,  whom  Athanasius,  persecuted  by  the  Eusebi- 
ans,  had  jjetitioned  to  convoke  a  council.  Twenty  can- 
ons were  ilrawn  up,  and  regulations  made  concerning 
Easter.  See  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hist. ;  Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Sardine  (adpoivoQ,  apparently  an  adjective  from 
(Tc'ipciov,  which  has  the  same  signification),  the  name 
of  a  gem  (Kev.  iv,  3).     See  Saruius. 

Sar'dis  {^dpCuQ,  of  uncertain  etymology),  a  city 
of  Asia  jNIinor,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Lydia.  It  was  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Hermus,  just  below  the  range  of  Tmolus 
(Bos  Dagli),  on  a  spur  of  which  its  acropolis  was  buili, 
in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pactolus  (Herod, 
vii,  31 ;  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vii,  2-11 :  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat. ; 
Strabo,  xiii,  625).  It  is  in  lat.  38^  30'  N.,  long.  27*3  57' 
E.  Sardis  was  a  great  and  ancient  city,  and,  from  its 
wealth  and  importance,  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity 
and  of  many  sieges. 

1.  Ancient  History. — The  Lydians,  or  Ludim,  whose 
metropolis  Sardis  was,  were  the  descendants  of  Lud  the 
son  of  Shem,  and  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the 
Ludim,  the  children  of  Lud  the  son  of  Jlisraim  the  sou 
of  Ham,  who  tlwelt  and  settled  in  Egypt.  These  latter 
were  the  nation  alluded  to  by  Jeretniali  (xlvi,  9)  when 
he  speaks  of  "  the  Lydians  that  handle  the  bow :"  the 
distinction  will  appear  the  more  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lydians  and  the  Libyans  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  embracing  the  same  cause.  The  Shemitic 
Ludim  were  a  warlike,  active,  and  energetic  people,  and 
estalilished  an  empire  extending  as  far  east  as  tlie  river 
Halys,  The  city  of  Sardis,  although  of  more  recent  or- 
igin than  the  Trojan  war  (Strabo,  xiii,  625),  was  very 
ancient,  being  mentioned  by  >Eschylus  {Pers.  45) ; 
and  Herodotus  relates  (i,  84)  that  it  was  fortified  b_v  a 
king  Meles,  who  (according  to  the  Chron.  of  Ensebins) 
preceded  Candaules.  The  city  itself  was,  at  least  at 
first,  built  in  a  rude  manner,  and  the  houses  were  cov- 
ered with  dry  reeds,  in  conse(iuence  of  which  it  was 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  acropolis,  wliich 
some  of  the  ancient  geographers  identified  with  the 
Homeric  [fyd'e  (Strabo,  xiii,  626;  comp.  Pliny,  v,  30; 
Eustath.  ad  JHon.  Per.  830),  was  built  upon  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock.  In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Sardis  was 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain 
liossession  of  tlie  citadel.  Over  this  realm  a  series  of 
al)le  princes  ruled,  tlie  last  of  whom,  Cnesus,  obtained  a 
world-wide  fame  for  his  wealth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
philosophy.  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  one  of 
unusual   glory;   he   extended  his  dominion  over  the 
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whole  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  exception  of  Lyeia  and 
Cilicia,  and  displayed  as  much  ability  as  an  adminis- 
trator as  he  had  done  as  a  conqueror.  But  the  rising 
power  of  CVrus  soon  came  into  collision  with  his  own, 
and,  by  the  capture  of  Sardis,  the  Persian  prince  brought 
the  Lydian  rule  to  a  close.  Croesus  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised the  victor  to  discourage  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lydians  by  restraining  them  from  all  warlike  occupa- 
tions, and  employing  them  in  those  arts  only  which 
minister  to  luxury  and  sensualitj'.  Cj'rus  is  reported 
to  have  taken  the  disgraceful  advice,  and  the  result 
was  that,  from  ranking  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Lydians  became  the  most  help- 
less and  effeminate. 

After  its  conquest,  the  Persians  always  kept  a  garri- 
son in  the  citadel,  on  account  of  its  natural  strength, 
which  induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  similarlj'  to  occupy  it.  Sardis  recovered  the 
privilege  of  municipal  government  (and,  as  was  alleged 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary) 
upon  its  surrender  to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fort- 
unes for  the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  ob- 
scure. It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  con- 
tests between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  B.C.  214  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  be- 
sieged his  cousin  Acha;us  in  it  for  two  years  before  suc- 
ceeding, as  he  at  last  did  through  treachery,  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  person  of  the  latter.  After  the 
ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus,  whose  interests  led  them  to  divert 
the  course  of  trafiic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away 
from  Sardis.  Its  productive  soil  must  alwa3'S  liave  con- 
tinued a  source  of  wealth  ;  but  its  importance  as  a  cen- 
tral mart  appears  to  have  diminished  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  After  their  victory 
over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it 
still  more  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  prosperity. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  deso- 
lated by  an  earthquake  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  579),  together 
with  eleven,  or,  as  Eusebius  says,  twelve  other  impor- 
tant cities  of  Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the 
case  of  Sardis  the  calamity  was  increased  by  a  pesti- 
lential fever  which  followed ;  and  so  much  compassion 
was  in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at  Rome  that 
its  tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years,  and  it  received  a 
benefaction  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  emperor  (Tac- 
itus, Ann.  ii,  47).  This  was  in  the  year  A.D.  17.  Nine 
years  afterwards  the  Sardians  are  found  among  the 
competitors  for  the  honor  of  erecting,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to  their  benefactor. 
See  Smyrna.  On  this  occasion  thej'  plead,  not  only 
their  ancient  services  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian war,  but  their  well-watered  country,  their  cli- 
mate, and  the  richness  of  the  neighboring  soil;  there 
is  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  important  manufactures 
and  the  commerce  of  the  early  times.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  included  in  the  same  conrentus  juridicus 
with  Philadelphia,  with  the  Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  col- 
ony in  the  neighborhood,  with  some  settlements  of  the 
old  Mffionian  popidation,  and  a  few  other  towns  of  less 
note.    These  iMivonians  still  continued  to  call  Sardis  by 
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its  ancient  name,  I/f/cli,  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of 
Omphale. 

2.  Biblical  Notice. — The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore 
an  ill  repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  volujituous 
habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the  city,  "Thou  hast  a 
few  names,  even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garments"  (Rev.  iii,  4).  The  place  that  Sardis  holds  in 
this  message,  as  one  of  the  "  Seven  Churches  of  Asia," 
is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  interest  with  which  the 
Christian  reader  regards  it.  From  what  is  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  already  declined  much  in  real  religion, 
although  it  still  maintained  the  name  and  external  as- 
pect of  a  Christian  Church,  "  having  a  name  to  live, 
while  it  was  dead"  (Rev.  iii,  1). 

3.  Description  and  Modern  Remains. — Sardis  was  in 
very  early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  char- 
acter of  the  neighboring  region  and  from  its  convenient 
position,  a  commercial  mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts 
were  first  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  which  procured 
them  the  name  of  jSaXarwi  ^apSiavoi.  The  art  of 
dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented 
there ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Sardis  was  the  entrepot  of  the 
dyed  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  Phrygia,  with  its 
vast  flocks  (jvo\vTrpoliaTu)rart],  Herod,  v,  49),  furnished 
the  raw  material.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  (poiviKiSEg 
"EapSuwai ;  and  Sappho  speaks  of  the  iroLKiXoQ  ficia- 
3rXr]Q  Aiiciov  KaXuv  'ipyov,  which  was  perhaps  some- 
thing like  the  modern  Turkish  carpets.  Some  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  of  a  peculiarh'  fine  texture,  were 
called  ^liiXoraTrilfQ.  The  hall  through  which  the  king 
of  Persia  passed  from  his  state  apartments  to  the  gate 
where  he  mounted  on  his  horse  was  laid  with  these,  and 
no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch  was  allowed  to  tread  on 
them.  In  the  description  given  of  the  habits  of  a  j'oung 
Cyprian  exquisite  of  great  wealth,  he  is  represented  as 
reposing  upon  a  bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and 
upon  which  these  i^jiXorcnriStQ  HapSiavai  were  laid  as 
a  mattress.  Sardis,  too,  was  the  place  where  the  metal 
electi'um  was  procured  (Sophocles,  Antig.  1037);  and  it 
was  thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  the  Gth  century 
B.C.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face 
of  the  Apollo  at  Amyclje^  This  was  probably  furnished 
by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  a  brook  which 
came  from  Tmolus  and  ran  through  the  agora  of  Sardis 
by  the  side  of  the  great  temple  of  Cybele.  But,  though 
its  gold-washings  may  have  been  celebrated  in  early 
times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis  in  its  best  days  was  much 
more  due  to  its  general  commercial  importance  and  its 
convenience  as  an  entrepot.  This  seems  to  follow  from 
the  statement  that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  Kcnn]Xoi 
(stationary  traders,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  tfi- 
TTopot,  or  travelling  merchants)  first  arose.  It  was  also, 
at  any  rate  between  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  and  that  of 
the  Persian  dynast}-,  a  slave-mart. 

Successive  earthquakes  and  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks  have  reduced  this  once  flourishing  city 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many  remains  of  its  former 
splendor.  The  habitations  of  the  living  are  confined  to 
a  few  miserable  cottages,  still  found  on  the  true  site  of 
Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  or  Buz-dag,  as  the 
Turks  call  it.  Two  or  three  shepherds  inhabited  a  hut, 
and  a  Turk  with  two  servants  a  mill,  at  the  time  of 
Arundel's  visit  in  182(5.  In  1850  no  liuman  being  found 
a  dwelling  in  the  once  mighty  and  populous  Sardis. 
The  modern  name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Se}i-Kale.<!si. 
Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  locality  on  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  north-west  as  that  of  complete 
solitude.  The  Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread  of  water,  all 
but  evanescent  in  summer-time.  The  Wadis-tchai 
(Hermus),  in  the  neighluirhood  of  the  town,  is  between 
fifty  and  sixty  yards  wide  and  nearly  three  feet  deep; 
but  its  waters  are  turbid  and  (Hsagreeable,  and  are  not 
only  avoided  as  unfit  for  drinking,  but  have  the  local 
reputation  of  generating  the  fever  which  is  the  scourge 
of  the  neighboring  plains.     A  countless  number  of  se- 
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piilchral  hillocks,  beyond  the  Hermus,  heighten  the  des- 
olateiiess  of  a  s|)ut  which  the  multitudes  lying  there 
once  made  busy  by  their  living  presence  and  pursuits. 
The  acropolis  seems  well  to  detine  the  site  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  marked  object,  being  a  tall  distorted  rock  of  soft 
sandstone,  rent  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  The  acropolis 
is  very  difficult  of  ascent;  it  has  a  few  fragments  of 
ruinous  walls  on  the  summit,  but  no  remains  are  visible 
of  the  temple  which  Alexander  built  there  in  honor  of 
the  Olympian  Jove.  The  almost  perpendicular  wall 
towards  the  south  was  considered  impregnable,  and 
Croesus  therefore,  in  defending  his  capital  against  Cyrus, 
omitted  to  guard  it;  but  a  Persian  soldier,  seeing  a  Lyd- 
ian  descend  by  a  path  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  in  order 
to  regain  ids  helmet,  which  had  fallen  down,  watched 
his  ))roceediugs,  and  led  a  body  of  Persian  troops  into 
the  acropolis  itself. 


Knms  of  ^irdi'' 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  few  and  incon- 
siderable. The  gerusia — called  also  the  house  of  Croesus 
—lies  westward  of  the  acropolis.  Arundel  measured  one 
of  its  halls,  and  found  it  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
in  length  by  forty-three  in  breadth,  and  having  walls 
ten  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  some  portions  of  a 
theatre  and  of  two  churches,  one  of  which,  said  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  was  carefully  examined  by  Col. 
Leake,  and  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  fragments 
of  earlier  edifices;  and  from  more  recent  investigations 
it  appears  that  these  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Cybele,  and  if  so  they  are  among  the  oldest  mon- 
uments now  existing  in  the  world,  the  temple  having 
been  built  only  three  hundred  years  after  that  of  Solo- 
mon. Of  the  few  inscriptions  which  have  been  discov- 
ered, all,  or  nearly  all,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Y'et  there  still  exist  considerable  remains  of 
the  earlier  days.  The  massive  Temple  of  Cybele  still 
bears  witness  in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth 
and  architectural  skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it.  Mr. 
Cockerell,  who  visited  it  in  1812,  found  two  columns 
standing  witli  their  architrave,  the  stone  of  which 
stretched  in  a  single  block  from  the  centre  of  one  to 
that  of  the  otlier.  'J'his  stone,  altliough  it  was  not 
the  largest  of  the  architrave,  he  calculates  must  have 
weighed  twenty-live  tons.  The  diameters  of  the  col- 
umns supporting  it  are  six  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  at 
about  thirty-five  feet  Ijelow  the  capital.  The  present  soil 
(apparently  formed  by  the  crumbling-away  of  the  hill 
which  backs  the  temple  on  its  eastern  side)  is  more 
than  twenty-live  feet  above  the  pavement.  Such  pro- 
portions are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  columns  in  the 
Heneum  at  Samos,  which  divides,  in  the  estimation  of 
Herodotus,  with  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence  among  all  the  works  of  Greek  art. 
And  as  regards  the  details, "  the  capitals  appeared,"  to 


Cockerell,  "  to  surpass  any  specimen  of  the  Ionic  he 
had  seen  in  perfection  of  design  and  execution."  On 
the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre  near  four  huncked  feet  in 
diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  about  one  thousand. 
This  probably  was  erected  after  the  restoration  ofSardis 
by  Alexander.  In  the  attack  of  Sardis  by  Antiochus, 
described  by  Polybius  (vii,  15-18),  it  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  points  on  which,  after  entering  the  city,  the 
assaulting  force  was  directed.  The  temple  belongs  to 
the  ajra  of  the  Lydian  dynast}-,  and  is  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius  in  /Egi- 
na,  and  that  of  Here  in  Samos.  To  the  same  date  may 
be  assigned  the  "  Valley  of  Sweets"  {yXijKvg  uyKMv),  a 
pleasure-ground,  the  fame  of  which  Polycrates  endeav- 
ored to  rival  by  the  so-called  Laura  at  Samos. 

4.  Authorilits. — Ancient:  Athenanis,  ii,  48;  vi,  231; 
^.  xii,  514,  540;    Arrian,    i,    17; 

"^  Pliny,  //.  N.  v,   29;    xv,   23; 

Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.'V^r/ ;  Pau- 
—   ^p^  sanias,  iii,  9,  5;    Diodorus  Sic. 

i^^^  ^^-^i__^  XX,  107 ;    Scholiast,  Aristoph. 

^^^_-  7'ae.ll74;  Herodotus,  i,  69,  94 ; 
ni,  48 ;  viii,  105 ;  Strabo,  xiii, 
i^  5 ;  Tacitus,  A  nnal.  ii,  47  ;  iii, 
63;  iv,  55.  Modern:  Bockh,/>i- 
scriptiones  Griecce,  Nos.  3451- 
o472 ;  Cockerell,  in  Leake's 
\sia  Minor,  p.  343;  Arundel, 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  i, 
26-28;  Tcliihatcheft;  .4sie  Mi- 
iieure,  p.  232-242;  Chandler, 
Trcii'els  in  A  siu  Minor,  p.  316  sq. 
See  also  Smith,  Hartley,  Mac- 
f  irlane,  Arundel,  and  Svoboda, 
severally.  On  the  Seven  Church- 
es of  Asia;  Storch,  Dissert,  de 
Sept.  Urh.  Asice  in  Ajwcal. ; 
*■'  Kichter,    Wallfahrten,    p.    511 

sq. ;  Prokesch,  Denkwurdicjlc.  ii, 
31  sq. 

Sard'ite  (Heb.  Snrdi',  '^'n"iD,  used  as  a  plur.  with 
the  art.  prefixed;  Sept.  Haptvi),  the  patronymic  title 
(Numb,  xxvi,  26)  of  the  descendants  of  Sered  (q.  v.), 
the  son  of  Zebulon. 

Sardius  (Heb.  D'lN,  o'dem;  Sept.  and  New  Test., 
(Tapcior),  one  of  the  jirecious  stones  ui  the  breastplate 
of  the  liigh-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  17;  xxxix,  10).  So 
also  Josephus  (War,  v,  5,  7),  who,  however,  in  Ant.  iii, 
7,  6,  makes  it  the  sardonyx  {aapoovv^).  Still,  as  this 
latter-named  mineral  is  merely  another  variety  of  agate, 
to  which  also  the  sard  or  sardius  belongs,  there  is  no 
very  great  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  Jewish 
historian.  See  Sardonyx.  The  oc/ew  is  mentioned 
by  Ezek.  (xxviii,  13)  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
king  of  Tyre.  In  IJev.  iv,  3,  John  declares  that  he 
whom  lie  saw  sitting  on  the  heavenh'  throne  "was  to 
look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone."  The  sixth 
foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a 
sardius  (Rev.  xxi,  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  de- 
noted by  odem.  The  authority  of  .losejihus  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  liigh-priest's  breastplate  is  of  the  greatest 
value;  for,  as  Braun  {De  Vest.  Sac.  1 1  eh.  p.  635)  has  re- 
marked, Josephus  was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  i)riest,  who 
miglit  have  seen  the  breastplate  with  the  wliole  sacer- 
dotal vestments  a  hundred  times,  since  in  his  time  the 
Temple  was  standing.  The  Vulgate  agrees  with  his 
nomenclature.  In  Jerome's  time  the  breastplate  was 
still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of  Concord;  hence  it 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  this  agreement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight.  The  sard,  which  is  a  superior 
variety  of  agate,  has  long  been  a  favorite  stone  for 
the  engraver's  art.  "  On  this  stone,"  says  King  {A  nt. 
Gems,  p.  5 ),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  are  to  be  found;  and  this  not  without 
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good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  facility  of  working, 
beauty  of  color,  and  the  high  polish  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  Pliny  states  that  it  retains  longer 
than  any  other  gem."  Sards  differ  in  color.  There  is  a 
bright-red  variety  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most 
esteemed;  and  perhaps  the  Hebrew  (idem,  from  a  root 
which  means  "  to  be  red,"  points  to  this  kind.  There 
is  also  a  paler  or  honey-colored  variety;  but  in  sards 
there  is  always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  King,  Ant.  Gems,  p.  6).  The  sardius  is  the  stone 
now  called  the  carneliun,  from  its  color  («  came),  which 
resembles  that  of  raw  flesh.  The  Hebrew  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  (CTX)  which  signifies  redness.  The 
sardius  or  carnelian  is  of  the  flint  family,  and  is  a 
kind  of  chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently  engraved  on 
than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients  called  it  sardius, 
because  Sardis  in  Lydia  was  the  place  where  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it;  but  the  sardius  of  Babylon 
was  considered  of  greater  value  (Pliny,  Hist.  Naf.  xxx  vii, 
7).  The  Hebrews  probably  obtained  the  carnelian  from 
Arabia.  In  Yemen  there  is  found  a  very  fine  dark-red 
carnelian, which  is  called  el-Akik  {^\i:hn\\T,  Beschreib. 
p.  142).  The  Arabs  wear  it  on  the  finger,  on  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  in  the  belt  before  the  abdomen. 
It  is  supposed  to  stop  hemorrhage  when  laid  on  a  fresh 
wound. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  Theophr. />«  Lr/ynV.  c.  43  ; 
Cleaveland,  Mineral,  p.  250;  Moore,  A  nc.  Mineral,  p.  153. 

Sardo,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Stheneliis,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  city  of  Sardis. 

Sar'donyx  (aapdnwS,,  from  aapliov,  the  sardius, 
and  oi't't,  the  onyx)  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  once 
only — viz.  in  Rev.  xxi,  20 — as  the  stone  which  garnish- 
ed the  fifth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. '•  By  sardonyx,"  says  Pliny  (  N.  H.  xxxvii,  6 ), 
who  describes  several  varieties,  "  was  formerly  under- 
stood, as  its  name  implies,  a  sard  with  a  wdiite  ground 
beneath  it,  like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The 
sardonyx  consists  of  "a  white  opaque  layer,  superim- 
posed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
sard"  (King,  Ant.  Gems,  p.  9).  It  is,  like  the  sard,  merely 
a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  employed  by  en- 
gravers for  the  purposes  of  a  signet-ring.— Smith.  It 
is  a  species  of  onyx,  distinguished  from  the  common 
stone  of  that  name  by  having  its  different  colors,  red 
and  white,  disposed  in  alternate  bands.  But  there  is  an- 
other stone  so  called,  whose  tint  is  reddish  yellow  or 
orange,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  brown  {Jslooxe,  Anc. 
Mineral,  p.  153). 

Sardus,  in  Greek  mytholog)',  was  the  son  of  Ma- 
ceris,  who  was  known  as  Hercules  among  the  Libyans 
and  Egyptians.  He  led  a  colony  of  Libyans  to  the 
island  of  Ichnusa,  who  settled  there  without  driving 
away  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Libyans  subse- 
quently sent  a  statue  of  Sardus  as  a  votive  offering  to 
Delphos,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  island,  which  there- 
after was  known  as  Sardinia. 

Sa'rea  (Vulg.  id.,  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  extant), 
one  of  the  five  scribes  "ready  to  write  swiftly"  whom 
Esdras  was  commanded  to  take  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Sarep'ta  {'Eapcwrd;  Xulg.Sarepta;  Syriac,  Tsar- 
path),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Test,  appears  as  Zarephath 
(q.  v.).  The  place  is  designated  l)y  the  same  formula 
on  its  single  occurrence  in  the  New  Test.  (Luke  iv,  2(5) 
that  it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  the  Sept,  version  of 
1  Kings  xvii,  9,  "  Sarepta  of  Sidonia." 

Sareseok,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a  bullock 
formed  bj'  Ormuzd  o>it  of  the  generative  powers  of  the 
primitive  ox  which  was  slain  by  Ahriman.  Sareseok 
supplied  the  world  with  animals,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors' of  mankind. 

Sar'gon  (Heb.  Saryon',  "|'5'i&,  either  ;jn?i<;e  of  the 


sun  [Gesenius]  cix  firm  king  [Rawlinson];  Sept.  'Apva 
V.  r.  Na/jj/a),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whose  general.  Tartan, 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  besieged  Ashdod,  the  key  of 
Egvpt,  with  the  view  of  then  invading  that  country 
(Isa.xx,  l,4sq.).     B.C.715. 

Sargon  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
His  name  is  read  in  the  native  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(q.  V.)  as  Sarffimi  (see  Layard,  Kin.  and  Bah.  p.  148), 
while  a  town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself 
(now  Khorsabad)  was  known  as  Sarghiin  to  the  Arabi- 
an geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  oidy  once 
in  Scripture  (as  iibove),  and  then  not  in  a  historical 
book,  which  formerly  led  historians  and  critics  to  sus- 
pect that  he  Avas  not  really  a  king  distinct  from  those 
mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather  one  of 
those  kings  under  another  name.  Yitringa,  Oft'erhaus 
{Spicileg.  p.  125  sq.),  Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld  {De  Rehvs 
Assyrior.\),b\)  identified  him  with  Shalmaneser;  Gro- 
tius,  Lowth,  and  Keil  (comp.  also  Schroer,  Imper.  Babyl. 
p.  152)  with  Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and 
Michaelis  with  Esar-haddon.  All  these  conjectures  are 
now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  distinct  and  different 
from  the  several  monarchs  named,  and  fix  his  place  in 
the  list — where  it  had  been  already  assigned  by  Paulus, 
Eosenmhller,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Ewald,  and  Winer — be- 
tween Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  He  was  certain- 
ly Sennacherib's  father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor  (see  Jour,  of 
Sac.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  398  sq.).  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assj'ria,  as  we  gather  from  his  annals,  in  the 
same  year  that  Merodach-Baladan  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  canon,  was 
B.C.  721.  This  is  Col.  Kawlinson's  date  (Lond.  Aihe- 
nceum,  Aug.  22,  1863,  p.  245).  But  the  synchronism  with 
the  Hebrew  annals  [see  Hezekiah;  Samaria]  would 
locate  Sargon's  accession  in  B.C.  720.  G.  Smith  puts 
it  in  B.C.  722  (Hist,  of  Assyria,  ch.  ix),  and  so  Prof. 
Rawlinson  {A  ncient  Monarchies,  ii,  141).  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  usurper,  and  not  of  royal  birth,  for  in  his 
inscriptions  he  carfully  avoids  all  mention  of  his  father. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  took  advantage  of 
Shalmaneser's  absence  at  the  protracted  siege  of  Sama- 
ria (2  Kings  xvii,  5)  to  effect  a  revolution  at  the  seat 
of  government,  by  which  that  king  was  deposed  and  he 
himself  substituted  in  his  room.  See  Shalmaneser. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  of 
Samaria,  which  the  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  as- 
sign to  his  predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his 
first  year,  before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  he  is  the  "king  of  Assyria"  intended  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  6  and  xviii,  11,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  naturally  suppose  so  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.  Or  perhaps  he  claim- 
ed the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaneser  really 
accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the  city  occurred 
after  he  had  been  acknowleilged  king  in  the  Assyrian 
capital.  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs  the  settlement  of 
the  Samaritans  (27,280  families,  according  to  his  own 
statement)  in  Halah  and  on  the  Habor  (Khabur),  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  (at  a  later  period,  probably)  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes. 

Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful  war- 
rior. In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of  fifteen  years, 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against 
Babylonia  and  Susiana,  on  the  south;  Media, on  the  east; 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  towards  the  north ;  Sj'ria,  Pal- 
estine, Arabia,  and  Egypt,  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west (see  Records  of  the  Past,  vii,  25  sq.).  In  Babylo- 
nia he  deposed  INIerodach  -  Baladan  and  established  a 
viceroy;  in  Media  he  built  a  number  of  cities  which  he 
peopled  with  captives  from  other  quarters;  in  Armenia 
and  the  neighboring  countries  he  gained  many  victo- 
ries; while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced 
Egypt  to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.     In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 
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have  waged  three  wars— one  in  his  second  year,  for  the 
possession  of  Gaza;  another  in  his  sixth  year,  when 
Egypt  itseh'  was  the  object  of  attack ;  and  a  third  in 
his  ninth,  when  the  special  subject  of  contention  was 
Ashdod,  which  Sargon  took  by  one  of  his  generals. 
This  is  the  event  which  causes  the  mention  of  Sargon's 
name  in  Scripture.  Isaiah  was  instructed  at  the  time 
of  this  expedition  to  "put  off  his  shoe,  and  go  naked 
and  barefoot,"  for  a  sign  that  "  the  king  of  Assyria 
should  lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners,  and  the 
Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot, 
to  the  shame  of  Egypt"  (Isa.  xx,  2-4).  We  may  gatli- 
er  from  this  either  that  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  form- 
ed part  of  tlie  garrison  of  Ashdod,  and  were  captured 
with  the  city,  or  that  the  attack  on  the  Philistine  town 
was  accompanied  by  an  invasion  of  Egypt  itself,  which 
was  disastrous  to  the  Egyptians.  The  year  of  the  at- 
tack, it  is  thought,  would  fall  into  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco  I  (Kawlinson,  Herodotus,  i,  386, 
note  7,  "id  ed.),  and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  Sargon 
speaks  of  Egypt  as  being  at  this  time  subject  to  Meroe. 
Besides  these  expeditions  of  Sargon,  his  monuments 
mention  that  he  took  Tyre,  and  received  tribute  from 
the  Greeks  of  C}'prus,  against  whom  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  conducted  an  attack  in  person. 
The  statue  of  Sargon,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  was 
found  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  king's  statue  would  have  been  set  up  unless  he  had 
made  the  expedition  in  person. 


Sai'gou  iu  his  Chariot.    (From  the  SculpLnies  at  Kliursabad.) 


It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  among  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was  also 
the  builder  of  usefid  works  and  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He  relates  that  he 
thoroughly  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  which  he 
seems  to  have  elevated  from  a  provincial  city  of  some 
importance  to  the  first  position  in  the  empire  ;  and  adds, 
further,  that  iu  its  neighborhood  he  constructed  the  pal- 
ace and  town  which  he  made  his  principal  residence. 
This  was  the  city  now  known  as  "  the  French  Nine- 
veh," or  "  Khorsabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series 
of  Assyrian  monuments  at  present  in  the  Louvre  was 
derived  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sargon's  buildings 
have  been  found  also  at  Nimrud  and  Koyunjik  ;  antl  his 
time  is  marked  by  a  considerable  advance  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts,  which  seem  to  have  profited  by 
the  connection  that  he  established  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Sennacherib  (q.  v.).— Smith.  The  length  of  Sargon's 
reign  is  variously  reckoned  by  Assyriologists  as  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen  years.  See  Chkoxology.  Comp., 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  monographs  by 
Oppert:  Les  Fautesde  Sarrjon  (Paris,  1803);  Les  Inscrip- 
tions des  8(trgoni(ks  (ibid,  eod.) ;  also  Strachey,  Time  of 
Sarr/on  and  Sennachei-ib  (Lond.  185G).     See  Assyiua. 


Sa'rid  (Heb.  Sarid',  ^"^^b,  survivor,  as  often 
[Fiirst,  place  of  refutje']  ;  Sept.  "S-apiO  v.  r.  ^apdiS, 
yiE(?Sovx,  etc.),  the  point  of  departure  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Zebulon,  lying  west  of  Chisloth  Tabor,  and 
south  of  Daberath  and  Japhia  (Josh,  xix,  10,  12).  It 
was  unknown  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
"  Sarith"),  and  the  name  has  not  been  discovered  by 
modern  research.  Knobel,  holding  the  word  to  mean 
an  "'incision,"  thinks  it  designates  merely  the  southern 
opening  of  the  deep  and  narrow  wady  which  comes 
down  from  the  basin  of  Nazareth  (q.  v.),  between  two 
steep  mountains  (Seetzen,  ii,  151  sq. ;  Robinson,  iii, 
183).  Keil  more  definitel)'  suggests  that  it  may  be 
found  in  one  of  the  two  heaps  of  ruins  on  the  south 
side  of  the  modern  "Mount  of  Precipitation,"  namely 
those  near  el-Mezrach,  on  the  north-west.  See  Tribe;. 
Zebulon. 

Sarigani.  An  Arabian  sect  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Assemann.  He  considers  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Mendiuans  (q.  v.).  They  held  the  opin- 
ions of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  of  Arius,  but  were  con- 
verted and  admitted  to  Catholic  communion  by  Mara- 
names,  metropolitan  of  Adjabenus,  in  the  year  760. 
Some,  however,  were  found  a  hundred  years  later  in 
Babylon.     See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sarmentitii,  one  of  the  numerous  opprobrious  ep- 
ithets with  which  the  enemies  of  the  earl}^  Christians 
accosted  them.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  surmentu, 
surmina,  the  piles  of  fagots  around  the  stake 
to  which  the  martyr  was  fastened. 

Sa'ron  (6  2«pwv  v,  r.  daaapCJva,  i.  e. 
"ITCn,  the  Sharon),  the  district  in  which 
Lj-dda  stood  (Acts  ix,  35) ;  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Sharon  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Test. 
"The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lydda,  and 
its  presence  before  Saron,  is  noticeable,  and 
shows  that  the  name  denotes  a  district — as  in 
'  The  Shefelah,'  and  in  our  own  '  The  Weald,' 
'  The  Downs.'  " — Smith. 

Saron,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  king 
of  Troezene,  who  was  fond  of  the  chase,  and 
built  a  temple  to  Diana.  While  pursuing  a 
deer  he  fell  into  the  gulf  which  was  from  that 
time  known  as  the  Saronian  Gulf.  He  was 
buried  in  the  grove  of  Diana. 

Sai'dnis  (Slapiovig),  a  surname  oi  Artemis 
at  Triezene,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated in  her  honor  under  the  name  of  Saro- 
nia.  See  Saron. 
Saro'tllie  {"Zapoj^u  v.  r.  Sapw^i;  \n\g.Caroneth), 
a  person  named  (1  Esdr.  v,  34)  as  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  families  of  "  Solomon's  servants"  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel ;  but  see  the  Hebrew  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  57 ;  Neh.  vii,  59). 

Sarpedon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  who  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
Minos  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Crete.  He  took  pos- 
session of  Lycia,  and  was  permitted  by  Jupiter  to  live 
the  period  of  time  allotted  to  three  generations  of  men. 
(2.)  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of 
Bellerophon.  His  uncles  were'engaged  in  a  protracted 
dis|)ute  for  the  possession  of  the  crown  of  Lycia,  which 
was  decided  by  the  agreement  that  the  realm  should  be 
awarded  to  him  who  should  shoot  a  ring  from  the  breast 
of  a  child  without  injuring  the  child.  Laodamia  pre- 
sented her  son  for  this  trial,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
mother  led  to  his  being  appointed  king.  'NMien  the 
Trojan  war  broke  out,  both  parties  sought  his  aid.  He 
decided  in  favor  of  Priam,  and  infiicted  great  injury  on 
the  Greeks  when  they  landed  and  afterwards.  He  slew 
Tlepolcmus  (being  at  the  same  time  severely  wounded 
himself),  led  the  fifth  part  of  the  army  in  the  storming 
of  the  fortifications,  mounted  the  wall,  slew  Alcmaion 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  Trojans,  and 
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covered  Hector  when  stricken  down  by  Ajax,  but  ulti- 
mately fell  by  the  hand  of  Patroclus.  His  horses  and 
armor  became  the  spoil  of  the  Greeks,  but  his  body  was, 
by  Jupiter's  command,  borne  to  Lycia  for  honorable  in- 
terment by  the  hands  of  Sleep  and  Death. 

(3.)  A  son  of  Neptune  and  brother  of  Poltys,  who 
lived  in  Thrace  and  was  given  to  deeds  of  violence. 
He  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Sarpedonia  {Sap7n]c6vtn),a  surname  of  Ai-femis, 
derived  from  Cape  Sarpedon,  in  Cilicia,  where  she  had 
a  temple  with  an  oracle  (Strabo,  xiv,  p.  676),  See 
Smitli,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mijtholorjy,  s.  v, 

Sarpedonius,  a  surname  of  .l/jo/fo  in  Cilicia. 

Sarpi.     See  Paul  {Father). 

Sariitor,  in  Koman  mythology,  was  a  god  of  hus- 
bandry whose  province  was  the  hoeing  and  cultivating 
of  the  growing  crops. 

Sar'sechim  (Heb.  SarseHm',  Q'^SO'lb,  probably 
prince  of  the  eunuchs;  Sept.  [with  great  confusion] 
~Sa(iovaxap  v.  r.  'i^ajiovijap(jaxiii,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Sursa- 
chini),  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix,  3),  B.C.  588.  He 
appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  for  Rab- 
saris  (q.  v.)  is  probably  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name. 
In  Jer.  xxxix,  13,  Nebushasban  is  called  Eab-saris, 
"  chief  eunuch,"  and  the  question  arises  whether  Nebu- 
shasban and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of  the  same 
person.  Gesenius  conjectures  {Thesaur.  s.  v.)  that  Sar- 
sechim and  Kab-saris  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles 
of  the  same  office.     See  Sajigar-xkbo. 

Sartaba  (X3I3'nO),  the  name  of  a  mountain  on 
which  the  Jews  anciently  lighted  the  beacon-fire  (the 
one  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives)  to  herald  the  new 
moon  (Reland,  Pulcest.  p.  846).  In  one  passage  it  is 
erroneously  written  Sartan,  'iI3"iO  (Schwarz,  Palest. 
p.  162).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  present  Kiirn  Surtahuh 
(Horn  of  Sartaba),  on  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  or  Jordan 
valley,  not  far  north  of  Jericho  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii, 
2-12,  new  ed.).  The  summit  still  retains  traces  of  the 
platform  erected  for  building  the  beacon-fires,  which 
Lieut.  Conder  of  the  English  Engineers  has  mistaken 
for  the  remains  of  the  memorial  altar  of  Josh,  xxii, 
10  (Qua?:  Report  of  "Pal.  Exploi;  Fund^''  Oct.  1874, 
p.  241  sq.). 

Sarto,  AxDRE  Vannucchi,  called  Del  Sarto,  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  b(jrn  at  Florence  about  1488.  Having 
shown  a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  with  a  gold- 
smith to  learn  engraving  on  plate.  Giovanni  Barile,  a 
painter,  persuaded  his  father  to  intrust  him  to  his  care, 
and  he  remained  with  Barile  three  years;  he  was  then 
placed  by  him  witli  Pietro  Cosimo.  Leaving  the  school 
of  Cosimo,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco  Bigio, 
with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public  build- 
ings of  Florence,  which  gained  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion. ^\'e  are  told  by  Vasari  that  Sarto  passed  some 
time  in  Rome.  After  his  return,  he  painted  for  the 
Monastery  of  the  Salvi  his  admired  pictures  of  the  De- 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Bii-th  of  the  Virf/in,  and  the 
Last  iSujjper.  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  desirous  of 
procuring  specimens  of  Italian  art,  Sarto  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  a  picture  for  liis  majesty,  and  sent  in  a 
Bead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  figures, 
which  ate  now  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre.  The  king  invited  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  em])loyment  from  Francis  and  the  nobility. 
His  wife  urging  his  return  to  Florence,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  etc.  Hav- 
ing spent  the  king's  money,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  sank 
into  poverty,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1530.  The 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
many  of  his  best  works.  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
two  pictures  by  him,  the  Holy  Family  and  his  own  por- 
trait.    See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 


Sartoritis,  Erxst  Wilhklm  Christian,  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  fruitful,  and  genial  theologians  of  mod- 
ern orthodox  Lutheranism,  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  IMay 
10,  1797,  and  died  at  Konigsberg  June  13,  1859.  "While 
studying  at  Gottingen  (1815-18),  he  fell  under  the  ear- 
nest religious  influence  of  Planck.  In  1819  he  began 
to  lecture  in  the  University,  and  to  produce  the  first  of 
those  numerous  genial  writings  which  have  induced 
some  to  call  him  the  St.  John  of  Lutheranism.  The 
first  that  appeared  was  three  essays — one  on  the  Pur- 
pose of  Jesus  in  Founding  the  Church;  the  second  on 
the  Oriyin  of  the  Gospels  (afterwards  disavowed);  and 
tlie  third  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  and  Faith.  Next 
followed  (1821)  the  Luthei-un  Doctrine  of  Human  In- 
ability, in  which  he  opposed  Schleiermacher.  In  1821 
he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  Here  he 
issued  two  works,  The  Doctrine  of  Protestants  as  to  the 
Res2Kct  due  to  the  Civil  Magistracy,  and  Religion  Outside 
of  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason.  In  1824  he  received  the 
doctorate  and  accepted  a  call  to  Dorpat.  Here  appear- 
ed successively  his  Contributions  to  Evangelical  Ortho- 
doxy, in  which  he  opposed  Rohr,  Bretschneider,  and  Ra- 
tionalism in  general.  In  1831  he  issued  his  Discussion 
of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  which  speedily  passed 
through  seven  editions,  and  was  translated  into  other 
languages.  These  two  works  attracted  to  him  very 
general  attention,  as  did  also  his  contributions  to  Heng- 
stenberg's  Church  Journal,  in  which  appeared  from  1834 
to  1836  his  vigorous  assaults  upon  Jlcihler's  Symholik. 
After  eleven  j'ears  of  academic  labor  at  Dorpat,  he  was 
called  to  Prussia  in  1835,  and  appointed  to  the  position 
of  superintendent-general  of  the  province  of  Prussia  and 
director  of  the  royal  consistory.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  a  sermon  in  the  royal  court-church  at  Kii- 
nigsberg  in  December.  In  1840  he  began  his  work  on 
moral  theology,  Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe,  which, 
with  its  modifications  and  its  revisions  for  new  editions, 
occupied  him  until  1856,  and  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  his  chief  title  to  a  place  in  the  world  of  theology. 
The  movements  of  the  fanatical  "F"riends  of  Light"  in- 
duced Sartorius  to  issue,  in  1845,  a  work  on  the  Neces- 
sity and  Obligatoriness  of  the  Creeds.  In  1852  appeared 
his  work  on  Primitive  ]\'orship,  the  Priesthood,  and  the 
Sacraments ;  in  1853  his  Defence  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession; and  in  1855  his  Meditations  on  the  Glorious 
Manifestations  of  God  in  his  Church  and  on  the  Presence 
of  the  Glorified  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  After 
a  ministry  of  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors.  The  da}'  before  his  decease  he  had  labored 
upon  a  large  polemical  work  against  Romanism,  pub- 
lished afterwards  (18G0)  by  his  son,  under  the  title  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!  A  Comparison  of  Lutheranism  and  Ro- 
manism in  the  Light  of  the  Augsburg  and  the  Tridentine 
Confessions,  with  Special  Reference  to  Mohler's  Symbolik. 
LTp  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  contributor  to 
Hengstenberg's  Church  Journal.  Some  of  his  later  pa- 
pers were  of  a  very  severe  polemical  character.  Only 
a  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed.  See  Kurtz, 
Church  History  (Eng.  transl.),  ii,  372;  Wuttke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  i,  374;  Herzog,  Real-Encyliop.  xiii,  426- 
428;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  414,  406,  494. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Sa'ruch  (Sopoi'x),  tlie  Greek  form  (Luke  iii,  35) 
of  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Sekug  (q,  v,),  son  of  Rcu, 

Saruk,  jNIenachem,  Ibx-,  an  early  Jewish  scholar, 
was  l)()rn  aliout  910  at  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  ami  died  about 
970  at  Cordova.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Biblical  diction- 
ary called  -ii-iSN'o  or  "(•nrsn'o,  also  an2^  n-iSHTS, 

including  the  Aramaean  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  with  ex- 
planations in  Hebrew,  A  grammatical  introduction  pre- 
cedes each  letter  (r"i2n72),  and  introductions  relating 
to  the  preliminary  grammatical  studies,  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  supply  in  it  the  place  of  a  grammar.  Against 
this  work  Dunash  ben-Labrat  (q.  v.)  wrote  a  critique, 
which  elicited  a  rejoinder  from  Saruk.  Saruk's  Lexicon 
has  been  edited  by  Philipowski  (Lond.  1854).    See  Fiirst, 
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Bibl.  Jiul.  iii.  248  sq. ;  Tntrod.  io  his  Hehrerr  and  Clicihhe 
Diet.  p.  xxvi ;  Grjitz,  Gesch.  J.  Jiideii,  v,  33(5  sq. ;  Braun- 
scliweiger,  Gescliiclite,  p.  25  sq. ;  Kimchi,  Liber  Rddicum, 
p.  xxxi  sq.  (ed.  Hiesenthal  and  Lebrecht);  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico,  p.  287  ((ierm.  transL);  Kiimpf, 
Nichtandalusische  Poesie.  p.  155  sq.;  Pick,  Menachem 
Ibn-Sarnh  (in  Heb.  Chr.  Witness,  Loud.  1877),  p.  324  sq.; 
{jixoii,  Menachem  ben-Saruk  (Breslau,  1872);  andGeiger, 
Jiidische  Zeilschrift,  1872,  p.  81  sq.     (IJ.  P.) 

Sarum,  Usk  of.  In  former  times  each  bishop  had 
the  power  of  making  some  improvements  in  the  liturgy 
of  his  Church.  In  process  of  time  different  customs 
arose,  and  several  became  so  established  as  to  receive 
the  names  of  their  respective  churches.  The  "use"  or 
custom  of  Sarura  derives  its  origin  from  Osmund,  bishop 
of  that  see  in  A.D.  1078,  and  chancellor  of  England.  In- 
fluenced by  difficulties  arising  from  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting,  Osmund 
collected  together  the  clergy,  and  composed  a  book  for 
the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  wiiich  was  entitled 
the  Custom  Book.  The  substance  of  this  was  probably 
incorporated  into  the  missal  and  other  ritual  books 
of  Sarum,  and  ere  long  almost  the  whole  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  adoijted  it.  When  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
(proliably  in  consequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
'•  use"  of  Sarum)  acted  as  jwecentor  of  the  College  of 
Bishops,  a  title  which  he  still  retains.  See  Hook, 
Church  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Use. 

Sarvagna,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  all-seeing 
one,  a  surname  of  Siva. 

Sarvastivadas,  or  Sarvastivadins  (literally, 
those  icho  maintain  the  realit;/  of  all  existence),  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Vaibhashika 
system  of  Buddhism.  Its  reputed  father  was  Rahula, 
the  son  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni.  See  Kfippen,  Die 
lieliffion  des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857);  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus  u.  seine  Dogmen  (St.  Petersburg,  1860). — 
Chambers's  Eiicyclop.  s.  v. 
Sas.     See  Worm. 

Sasnett,  William  Jeremiah,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Han- 
cock County,  Ga.,  April  29, 1820,  and  graduated  at  Ogle- 
thorpe University  in  1839.  After  gratluation  he  studied 
law,  but  very  earh^  entered  the  ministry.  His  active 
work  was  soon  interfered  with  by  rheumatism.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  accepted,  in 
1849,  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  Emory  College, 
which  he  filled  until  1858,  when  he  became  president  of 
La  Grange  Female  College.  In  Sept.,  1859,  he  opened 
the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  as  its  president.  At  a 
very  early  day  its  halls  were  tilled  with  young  men,  but 
the  war  coming  on,  so  many  of  them  entered  the  army 
that  college  exercises  were  necessarily  suspended.  Dr. 
Sasnett  retired  to  his  fartn  in  Georgia,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  his  death,  Nov.  3,  1865.  As  a  scholar,  the  at- 
tainments of  Dr.  Sasnett  were  varied  and  extensive.  As 
a  preacher,  his  gifts  were  far  from  ordinarj'.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  he 
published,  I'l-ogress  (1855) :  —  Discussions  in  Literature 
(I860). — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  Meth,  Epis.  Church, 
South,  1865,  p.  574. 

Sason,  Aaron  ben -Joseph.  See  Aaron  ben- 
JosEi'ii  Sason. 

Sasportas,  Jacob  ben-Aaron,  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  burn  in  KilO  at  Oran,  North  Africa.  Very  little 
is  known  about  his  early  youth.  In  1634  he  became 
chief  rablii  of  six  African  communities,  which  position 
he  held  for  two  decades,  when  lie  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  comitry.  In  1654  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  a 
year  later  he  was  recalled  by  tlie  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  charged  with  the  ambassadorship  to  Spain.  In 
1664  he  appeared  as  chief  rabl)i  of  London,  which  he 
left  in  1672  for  Hamburg.     In  the  same  year  he  was 


called  to  Amsterdam,  and  so  likewise  in  1680,  where  he 
went  in  1693,  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  1698.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  2p"''  mPIH,  or  in- 
dex of  Biblical  passages  which  are  explained  in  haga- 
distic  manner  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  being  a  sup- 
plement to  the  "jinx  rrnbin  of  Ah.  Pesaro  (q.  v.). 
He  also  wrote  against  the  Pseudo-Messiah,  Sabbatai 
Zebi  (q.  v.),  in  his  "'2:J  bnii  r:i"':J  (Amst.  1737).  See 
Filrst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  251 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Sec- 
ten,  iii,  168 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  x,  p.  110  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Sassanidae,  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of 
the  ArsacitUe  on  the  throne  of  Persia  (q.  v.).  See 
MuUer,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Sassi,  Francisco  Girolamo,  a  noted  monk,  was 
born  at  Milan  in  1673.  He  took  orders  in  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Oblates,  and  was  made  general  of  the  order 
in  1700.  He  died  at  IMilan,  Nov.  2,  1731.  He  gave 
his  life  to  religious  instruction,  and  published  several 
devotional  works,  among  them  Christi  Laudes  and  Ma- 
I'ice  Laudes. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sa'tan,  the  Scripture  term  for  the  chief  of  fallen 
spirits,  and  the  arch -principle  of  evil.  The  doctrine 
of  Satan  and  of  satanic  agency  is  to  be  made  out  from 
revelation,  and  from  reflection  in  agreement  with  reve- 
lation. (In  the  following  article  we  chiefly  follow  those 
in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  dictionary.) 

I.  Scripture  Names  or  Titles  of  Satan. — Besides  Sa- 
tan, he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  One, 
the  .1  ngel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  Prince  of  this  World, 
the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  the  God  of  this 
World,  Apollgon,  Abaddon,  Belial,  Beelzebub.  "Satan" 
and  "  devil"  are  the  names  by  which  he  is  oftener  dis- 
tinguished than  by  any  other,  the  former  being  applied 
to  him  about  forty  times  and  the  latter  about  fifty  times. 
See  each  term. 

Satan  is  the  Hebrew  word  "IJiU,  satan',-  transferred 
to  the  English.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  '\'^''^,  which 
means  "  to  lie  in  wait,"  "  to  oppose,"  "  to  be  an  adver- 
sary;" hence,  the  noun  denotes  an  adversary,  ot  opposer. 
The  word  in  its  generic  sense  occurs  in  1  Kings  xi,  14 : 
"The  Lord  raised  up  an  adversary  (s«fa« ;  Sept.  crorn)') 
against  Solomon,"  i.e.  Hadad  the  Edomite.  In  the  23d 
verse  the  word  occurs  again,  applied  to  Rezan.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  1  Sam.  xxix,  4,  where  David 
is  termed  an  adversary,  and  in  Numb,  xxii,  22,  where 
the  angel  "stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  (satdn)  to 
Balaam,"  i.  e.  to  oppose  liim  when  he  went  with  the 
princes  of  Moab.  See  also  2  Sam.  xix,  22 ,  1  Kings  v, 
4,  xi,  25,  Psa.  cix,  6,  where  the  Sept.  has  tTTi/SouXoc:, 
civTiKaipti'og,  Oi«/3oXo^,  etc.  In  Zech.  iii,  1,2,  the  word 
occurs  in  its  specif  c  sense  as  a  proper  name .  "  And  he 
showed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand 
to  resist.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee,  O  Satan."  Here  it  is  manifest,  both  from 
the  context  and  the  use  of  the  article,  that  some  par- 
ticular adversary  is  denoted.  In  Job  i,  ii,  the  same  use 
of  the  word  with  the  article  occurs  several  tiities.  The 
events  in  which  Satan  is  represented  as  the  agent  con- 
firm this  view.  He  was  a  distinguished  adversary  and 
tempter.  See  also  1  Chron.  xxi,  1.  In  all  these  latter 
passages  the  Se])t.  has  aaTc'iv,  and  the  Vulg.  Satan. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Test.,  this 
doctrine  of  an  invisible  evil  agent  becomes  more  clear. 
With  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  great  opposer  of  that  king- 
dom, the  particular  adversary  and  antagonist  of  the 
Saviour,  would  naturally  become  more  active  and  more 
known.  The  antagonism  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to 
('iirist  and  his  kingdom  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Test.,  as  will  apjtear  from  the  following  passages 
and  their  contexts:  JMatt,  iv,  10;  xii,  26;  Mark  iv,  15; 
Luke  X,  18;  xxii,  3,  31 ;  Acts  xxvi,  18;  Rom.  xvi,  20; 
2  Cor.  xi,  14;  IJev.  ii,  13;  xii,  9.     Peter  is  once  called 
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Satan,  because  his  spirit  and  conduct,  at  a  certain  time, 
were  so  much  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
Christ,  and  so  much  in  the  same  line  of  direction  with 
the  workings  of  Satan.  This  is  the  only  application 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Test,  to  any  but  the  prince  of 
the  apostate  angels.  In  the  New  Test,  the  word  is  an- 
Tuvuc,  followed  by  the  Vulg.  Satnnas,  except  in  2  Cor. 
xii,  7,  where  aarav  is  used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five 
places  (exclusive  of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corre- 
sponding word  6  ^(a/3o\oc  in  about  the  same  number. 
The  title  o  ajO^mv  tov  koctjuov  tovtov  is  used  three 
times;  6  TzovripiiQ  is  used  certainly  six  times,  probably 
more  frequently,  and  o  TTEipdZiov  twice. 

Ika-il  (AiajSoXog)  is  the  more  frequent  term  of  desig- 
nation given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Test.  Both  "Satan" 
and  "  devil"  are  in  several  instances  applied  to  the  same 
being  (Rev.  xii,  9),  "That  old  serpent,  the  devil  and 
Satan."  Christ,  in  the  temptation  (Matt,  iv),  in  his  re- 
pulse of  the  tempter,  calls  him  Satan;  while  the  evan- 
gelists distinguish  him  by  the  term  "  devil."  Devil  is 
the  word  SidjSoXoi;  transferred  from  the  verb  CiafidWuj, 
"  to  thrust  through,"  "  to  carry  over,"  and,  tropically, 
"to  inform  against,"  "  to  accuse."  He  is  also  called  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren  (Rev.  xii,  10).  The  Hebrew 
term  Satan  is  more  generic  than  the  word  devil,  at  least 
by  its  etymology.  The  former  expresses  his  character 
as  an  opposer  of  all  good ;  the  latter  denotes  more  par- 
ticularly the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  saints,  as 
their  traducer  and  accuser,  Ain/JoXoc  is  the  uniform 
translation  which  the  Sept.  gives  of  the  Hebrew  iSatun 
when  used  with  the  article.  Farmer  says  that  the  term 
Satan  is  not  appropriated  to  one  particular  person  or 
spirit,  but  signifies  an  adversary',  or  opponent  in  general. 
This  is  to  no  purpose,  since  it  is  also  applied  to  the 
"  devil"  as  an  adversary  in  particular.  There  are  four 
instances  in  the  New  Test,  in  which  the  word  "  devil," 
diubolos,  is  applied  to  human  beings.  In  three  out  of 
the  four  it  is  in  the  plural  number,  expressive  of  qual- 
ity and  not  personality  (1  Tim.  iii,  11;  2  Tim.  iii,  3; 
Titus  ii,  3).  In  the  fourth  instance  (.John  vi,  70),  Jesus 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  n  devil  V  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  New  Test,  of  its  application  to  a  human  being  in 
the  singular  number;-  and  here  Dr.  Campbell  thinks  it 
should  not  be  translated  "devil."  The  translation  is, 
however,  of  no  consequence,  since  it  is  with  the  use  of 
the  original  word  that  this  article  is  concerned.  The 
obvious  reasons  for  this  application  of  i'ldjSoXog  to  Ju- 
das, as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  go  to  confirm 
the  rule.  The  rule  is  that,  in  the  New-Test,  usage,  the 
word  in  the  singular  number  denotes  individuality,  and 
is  applied  to  Satan  as  a  proper  name.  By  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  applied  to  Judas,  from  his  resemblance  to  the 
devil,  as  an  accuser  and  betrayer  of  Christ,  and  from  his 
contributing  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  against  Christ. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  iisus  loqvendi  of  the  New 
Test,  shows  6  Ato/3oXoc  to  be  a  proper  name,  applied  to 
an  extraordinary  being,  whose  mfluence  upon  the  hu- 
man race  is  great  and  mischievous  (Matt,  iv,  1-11; 
Luke  viii,  12;  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  Eph.  vi,  11 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  8;  1  John  iii,  8 ;  Rev.  xii,  9).     See  Devil. 

The  term  "devil,"  which  is  in  the  New  Test,  the 
uniform  translation  of  5ta/3o\oc,  is  also  frequently  the 
translation  of  dee  man,  Saifiw%',  and  dmmonion,  Caifiovtov. 
Between  these  words  and  CidlSoXog  the  English  trans- 
lators have  made  no  distinction.  The  former  are  almost 
always  used  in  connection  with  demoniacal  possessions, 
and  are  applied  to  the  possessing  spirits,  but  never  to 
the  prince  of  those  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  5io/3o- 
Xog  is  never  applied  to  the  daemons,  but  only  to  their 
prince,  thus  showing  that  the  one  is  used  definitely  as 
a  proper  name,  while  the  others  are  used  indefinitely  as 
generic  terms.  The  sacred  writers  made  a  distinction, 
which  in  the  English  and  most  modern  versions  is  lost. 
See  D>4cmon. 

II.  Personality  of  Satan, — We  determine  this  point 
by  the  same  criteria  that  we  use  in  determining  whether 


Caasar  and  Napoleon  were  real,  personal  beings,  or  the 
personifications  of  abstract  ideas,  viz.  by  the  tenor  of 
history  concerning  them,  and  the  ascription  of  personal 
attributes  to  them.  All  the  forms  of  personal  agency 
are  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  setting  forth 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Satan.  They  describe  him 
as  having  power  and  dominion,  messengers  and  follow- 
ers. He  tempts  and  resists;  he  is  held  accountable, 
charged  with  guilt ;  is  to  be  judged,  and  to  receive  final 
punishment.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  sacred  writers  to  teach  the  proper  personality  of 
Satan,  they  could  have  found  no  more  express  terras 
than  those  which  they  have  actually  used.  To  suppose 
that  all  this  semblance  of  a  real,  veritable,  conscious 
moral  agent  is  only  a  trope,  a  prosopopoeia,  is  to  make 
the  inspired  penmen  guilty  of  employing  a  figure  in 
such  a  way  that,  by  no  ascertained  laws  of  language,  it 
could  be  known  that  it  was  a  figure — in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  figure,  without  violence 
to  all  the  rhetorical  rules  by  which  they  on  other  occa- 
sions are  known  to  have  been  guided.  A  personifica- 
tion protracted  through  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  even 
should  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  one  per- 
son, is  altogether  anomalous  and  inadmissible.  But 
to  suppose  that  the  several  writers  of  the  different  books 
of  the  Bible,  diverse  in  their  style  and  intellectual  habits, 
writing  under  widely  ditt'ering  circumstances,  through  a 
period  of  nearly  two  thousand  j'ears,  should  each,  from 
Moses  to  John,  fall  into  the  use  of  the  same  personifica- 
tion, is  to  require  men  to  believe  that  the  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  ought  to  have  done  the  least  violence  to  the 
common  laws  of  language,  have  really  done  the  most. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  than  these  general 
ones  by  which  the  theory  of  personification  is  encum- 
bered. This  theory  supposes  the  devil  to  be  the^jrwi- 
ciple  of  evil.  Let  it  be  applied  in  the  interpretation  of 
two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture.  "Then  was  Jesus 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil"  (Matt,  iv,  1-11).  Was  Jesus  tempted  by  a 
real,  personal  being?  or  was  it  by  the  principle  of  evil? 
If  by  the  latter,  in  whom  or  what  did  this  principle  re- 
side? Was  it  in  Jesus?  Then  it  could  not  be  true 
that  in  him  was  no  sin.  The  very  principle  of  sin  was 
in  him,  which  woidd  have  made  him  the  tempter  of 
himself.  This  is  bad  hermeneutics,  producing  worse 
theology.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  princi- 
ple of  evil,  in  order  to  be  moral  evil,  must  inhere  in 
some  conscious  moral  being.  Sin  is  evil  only  as  it  im- 
plies the  state  or  action  of  some  personal  and  accounta- 
ble agent.  Again:  "He  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth  :  he  is  a  liar  and 
the  father  of  it"  (John  viii,  44).  With  what  propriety' 
could  these  specific  acts  of  guilt  be  charged  upon  an  ab- 
straction ?  An  abstraction  a  murderer!  a  liar!  Seri- 
ously to  affirm  such  things  of  the  mere  abstraction  of 
evil  is  a  solemn  fiction;  while  to  assert  them  of  a  fallen 
angel,  who  beguiled  Eve  by  falsehood,  ami  brought  death 
upon  all  the  race  of  man,  is  an  intelligible  aud  affecting 
truth. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that,  in  various 
degrees  of  clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every 
quality,  every  action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is 
attributed  to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed away.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus 
revealed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  of  his  existence  is 
of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered,  although 
it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  supposed  manifestations 
of  supernatural  power,  and  any  asserted  principles  of 
divine  action  which  fall  within  its  sphere  of  experience 
("  the  earthly  things"  of  John  iii,  12).  It  may  by  such 
examination  satisfy  itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a 
Person  or  a  book ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then 
accept  and  understand,  without  being  able  to  test,  or  to 
explain,  the  disclosures  of  this  divine  authority  upon 
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subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  "  heavenly  things,"  of 
which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or  disclose  them,  save 
the  "Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven"). 

It  is  true  that  liuman  thought  can  assert  an  a  priori 
probability  or  improbability  in  such  statements  made, 
based  on  tlie  perception  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ac- 
cordance in  principle  between  the  things  seen  and  the 
things  unseen,  between  the  effects,  which  are  visible, 
and  the  causes,  which  are  revealed  from  tlie  regions  of 
mystery.  But  even  this  power  of  weighing  probability 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  fact  and  tendency  tlian  to 
the  method  of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  even 
of  natural  action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  observa- 
tion. In  the  discussion  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  for 
example,  it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt  that  in  all 
the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  must  be  exercised;  but  the  inference  that  the 
method  of  their  exercise  is  found  there,  as  here,  in  the 
creation  of  sentient  and  rational  beings  is  one  at  best 
of  but  moderate  probability.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
in  the  sijiritual  world.  Whatever  supernatural  orders 
of  beings  may  exist,  we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case, 
as  in  ours,  the  divine  government  must  be  carried  on  by 
the  union  of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  over- 
ruling power  of  (iod,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  his  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this  we  can 
assert  nothing  to  be  certain,  and  can  scarcely  even  saj' 
of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  government  whether 
it  is  antecedently  probable  or  improbable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain  by 
observation  the  existence  of  evil— that  is,  of  facts  and 
thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  conscience  as- 
serts to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with  them  suffering 
and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results.  If  he  attempts 
to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he  finds  them  to  arise,  for 
each  individual,  partly  from  the  power  of  certain  inter- 
nal impulses  which  act  upon  the  will,  partly  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  These  circum- 
stances themselves  arise,  either  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  society,  or  by  the  deliberate  action  of  other  men. 
He  can  conclude  with  certainty  that  both  series  of  causes 
must  exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  must  finally 
be  overruled  to  his  will.  But  whether  there  exist  any 
superiiuraan  but  subordinate  cause  of  the  circumstances, 
and  whether  there  be  any  similar  influence  acting  in  the 
origination  of  the  impulses  which  move  the  wiU,  this 
is  a  question  which  he  cannot  answer  with  certainty. 
Analogy,  from  the  observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause 
which  he  can  discover  in  the  visible  world — viz.  the  free 
action  of  a  personal  will — may  lead  him,  and  generally 
has  led  him,  to  conjecture  the  affirmative;  but  still  the 
inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  generally 
towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first  is  to 
consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection  arising,  in  some 
unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, or  from  some  disturbing  influences  which  limit  the 
action  of  goodness  on  earth;  in  fact,  to  ignore  as  much 
of  evil  as  possible,  and  to  decline  to  refer  the  residuum 
to  any  positive  cause  at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Per- 
sian or  Manichajan  hypothesis,  which  traces  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  to  a  rival  creator,  not  sid)ordinate'  to  the 
Creator  of  good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  him  in  power, 
and  destined  to  be  overcome  In-  him  at  last.  Between 
these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied  through  many  gra- 
dations of  thought  and  coinUless  forms  of  superstition. 
Each  hypothesis  had  its  arguments  of  probability  against 
the  other.  The  first  labored  imder  the  difficuhy  of  be- 
ing insuflicient  as  an  account  of  the  anomalous  facts, 
and  indeterminate  in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  cause; 
the  second  sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  natural  supremacy  of  goodness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But  both 
were  laid  in  a  sphere  lieyond  human  cognizance;  neither 
could  be  proved  or  disproved  with  certainty. 

The  revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  authority, 
meets  the  truth  and  removes  the  error  inherent  in  both 


these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
perfect  supremacy  of  God,  so  that  nnder  his  permission 
alone,  and  for  his  inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  to 
exist  (see,  for  example,  Prov.  xvi,  4;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  Amos 
iii,  G ;  comp.  Rom.  ix,  2"2,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a  new 
manifestation  of  divine  love  in  the  incarnation  and 
atonement.  The  confpiest  of  it  began  virtually  in  God's 
ordinance  after  the  fall  itself,  was  effected  actually  on  the 
cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its  results  at  the  judg- 
ment-day. Still  Scripture  recognises  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outward  circum- 
stances ("the  world"),  and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man 
("the  flesh"),  but  also  as  proceeding  from  the  influence 
of  an  evil  spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
free-will,  which  God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebellion 
("  the  devil"). 

In  accordance  with  the  "  economy"  and  progressive- 
ness  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of  Satan  is  but 
gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  entrance  of  evil  into 
the  world,  the  temptation  is  referred  only  to  the  serpent. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  narrative,  and  especially  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  temptation  ("to  be  as  gods"), 
wliich  was  united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on 
any  thoughtful  reader  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but  the 
time  had  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  afterwards  was 
revealed,  that  "he  who  sinneth  is  of  the  devil"  (1  John 
iii,  8),  and  that  "  the  old  serpent"  of  Genesis  was  "  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world" 
(Eev.  xii,  9 ;  xx,  23). 

Tliroughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  dispensations,  this  vague  and  imperfect  revela- 
tion of  the  source  of  evil  alone  was  given.  The  Source 
of  aU  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  his  supreme  and  unap- 
proachable majesty :  evil  is  known  negatively  as  the 
falling  away  from  him ;  and  the  "  vanity"  of  idols,  rather 
than  any  positive  evil  influence,  is  represented  as  the 
opposite  to  his  reality  and  goodness.  The  law  gives  the 
"  knowledge  of  sin"  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  any 
external  uifluence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces  idol- 
atry, without  even  hinting,  what  the  New  Test,  declares 
plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "  power  of  Satan." 

The  book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone  (whether 
we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period)  on  the  basis  of 
"natural  religion."  apart  from  the  gradual  and  orderly 
evolutions  of  the  Jlosaic  revelation.  In  it,  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  Satan,  the  adver- 
sary of  Job.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  em- 
phatic stress  laid  on  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  ab- 
sence of  all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all 
grandeur  in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the  "  sons 
of  God"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord;  liis  malice 
and  envy  are  permitted  to  have  scope,  in  accusation  or 
in  action,  only  for  God's  own  purposes;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  that  no  power  of  spiritual  influence, 
but  only  a  power  over  outward  circumstances,  is  attrib- 
uted to  him.  All  this  is  widely  different  from  the  clear 
and  terrible  revelations  of  the  New  Test. 

The  captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face  with 
the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the  con- 
flict of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co-ordinate  spirit  of 
evil.  In  the  books  written  after  the  captivity  we  have 
again  the  name  of  Satan  twice  mentioned;  but  it  is 
confessed  by  all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  tlie  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination 
and  inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In  1 
Chron.  xxi,  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the  arti- 
cle ("  an  adversary,"  not  "  the  adversary"),  the  comjiari- 
son  with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1  shows  distinctly  that,  in  the 
temptation  of  David,  Satan's  malice  was  overruled  to 
work  out  the  "anger  of  the  Lord"  against  Israel.  In 
Zech.  iii,  1,  2,  Satan  is  o  dvTiiHKog  (as  in  1  Pet.  v,  8), 
the  accuser  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  rebuked 
and  put  to  silence  by  him  (comp.  Psa.  cix,  6).  In  the 
case,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the  evil  one,  the 
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presence  of  fable  and  idolatry  gave  cause  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  truth.  See  Angel.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  guard  the  Israelites  more  distinctly 
from  the  fascination  of  the  great  dualistic  theory  of  their 
conquerors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  reason 
of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in  the  inveterate  tenden- 
cy of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  —  an  idolatry  based,  as 
usual,  in  great  degree,  on  the  supposed  power  of  their 
false  gods  to  inflict  evil.  The  existence  of  evil  spirits 
is  suggested  to  them  in  the  stem  prohibition  and  pun- 
ishment of  witchcraft  (Exod.  xxii,  18;  Deut.  xviii,  10), 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  possession  of  men  by  an 
"evil"  or  "lying  spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14; 
1  Kings  xxii,  22) ;  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
shown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  viii,  19,  etc.). 
But  this  tendency  would  have  been  increased  tenfold 
by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of  the  great  enemy 
concentrating  round  himself  all  the  powers  of  evil  and 
enmity  against  God.  Therefore,  it  would  seem,  the 
revelation  of  the  "  strong  man  armed"  was  withheld  un- 
til "  the  stronger  than  he"  should  be  made  manifest. 

In  the  New  Test,  this  reserve  suddenly  vanishes.  In 
the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Test,  the  Jewish 
mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty  revelations  already 
given  of  evil  spiritual  influence.  But  the  Apocryphal 
books  (as,  for  example,  Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwell- 
ing on  "  daemons"  {Saifiovia),  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Joseph  us.  The  only  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  is  the  reference  already  made  to 
Wisd.  ii,  24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  Targums 
often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan  into  the  descrijjtions 
of  sin  and  temptation  found  in  the  Old  Test.,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Exod.  xxxii,  19,  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf  (comp.  the  tradition  as  to  the 
body  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv,  5,  6;  Jude  9).  See  Mi- 
chael. But,  while  a  mass  of  fable  and  superstition 
grew  up  on  the  general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influ- 
ence, still  the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in 
the  background,  felt,  but  not  understood.     ^ 

The  New  Test,  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or  implied,  again 
and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  important  truth.  To  refer 
this  to  mere  "accommodation"  of  the  language  of  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief  is  to 
contradict  facts  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant,  but  one  important,  practical,  and  even 
awful.  The  language  used  respecting  it  is  either  truth 
or  falsehood;  and  unless  we  im^pute  error  or  deceit  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  we  must  receive  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  .Satan  as  a  certain  doctrine  of 
revelation.  Without  dwelling  on  other  passages,  the 
plain,  solemn,  and  unmetaphorical  words  of  John  viii, 
44,  must  be  sufficient :  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides 
(s(TT7]Ktv)  not  in  the  truth.  ,  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a 
lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father 
of  it."     See  D.emoniac. 

III.  Natural  History. — 1.  Of  the  original  nature  and 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Jlost  of 
the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  drawn  from  mere 
tradition,  popularized  in  England  by  Milton,  but  with- 
out even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural  authority.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "  spirit"  in  Eph.  ii,  2 ;  as  the  prince  or 
ruler  of  the  "  dajmons"  {Saifiinna)  in  Matt,  xii,  24-26 ; 
and  as  having  "angels"  subject  to  him  in  ]\Iatt.  xxv, 
41;  Rev.  xii,  7,  9.  Tlie  whole  description  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influence.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  was  of  angelic  nature,  a  ra- 
tional and  spiritual  creature,  superhuman  in  power,  wis- 
dom, and  energy;  and  not  only  so,  but  an  archangel, 
one  of  the  "  princes"  of  heaven.     See  Archangel. 

The  class  of  beings  to  which  Satan  originally  be- 


longed, and  which  constituted  a  celestial  hierarchy,  is 
very  numerous:  "Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him"  (Dan.  vii,  10).  They  were  created  and  de- 
pendent (John  i,  3).  Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  different  grades  among  the  angels  as 
among  other  races  of  beings.  The  Scriptures  warrant 
the  same.  Michael  is  described  as  one  of  the  chief 
princes  (Dan.  x,  13) ;  as  chief  captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah  (Josh,  v,  14).  Similar  distinctions  exist  among 
the  fallen  angels  (Col.  ii,  lo;  Eph.  vi,  12).  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  created  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  in  all  respects  except  moral  purity, 
as  they  certainly  were  capable  of  apostasy. 

2.  As  to  the  time  when  they  were  brought  into  being, 
the  Bible  is  silent;  and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should  be 
silent,  or  speak  with  modestj'.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  called  into  existence  after  the  creation  of  the 
world;  among  whom  is  Dr.  John  Dick.  Others  have 
supposed  that  they  were  created  just  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man,  and  for  purposes  of  a  merciful  minis- 
tration to  him.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  as 
they  were  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  creatures  of 
God,  so  they  were  the  first  in  the  order  of  time ;  and 
that  they  may  have  continued  for  ages  in  obedience  to 
their  IMaker,  before  the  creation  of  man,  or  the  fall  of 
the  apostate  angels. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that  anything  essen- 
tially and  originally  evil  was  created  by  God.  We  find 
by  experience  that  the  will  of  a  free  and  rational  creat- 
ure can,  by  his  permission,  oppose  his  will;  that  the 
verj'  conception  of  freedom  implies  capacity  of  tempta- 
tion; and  that  every  sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  fresh 
gift  of  grace,  strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit 
till  it  may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation. 
We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 

3.  The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostasy  of 
some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader.  But 
of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall.  Scripture  tells 
us  scarcely  anything.  It  limits  its  disclosures,  as  al- 
ways, to  that  which  we  need  to  know.  The  passage  on 
which  all  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  poetr3'  has  been 
raised  is  Rev.  xii,  7,  9,  which  speaks  of  "Michael  and 
his  angels"  as  "fighting  against  the  dragon  and  his  an- 
gels," till  the  "great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan," 
was  "cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  out 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original  fall  of 
Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers  to  the  fall 
of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii,  4,  "  God  spared  not  the  angels, 
when  they  had  sinned,  but  having  cast  them  into  hell, 
delivered  them  to  chains  of  darkness  {atipcuQ  Z,i><pov 
TaprapMaag  TraptdiOKer),  reserved  unto  judgment," 
with  the  parallel  passage  in  Jude  6,  "Angels,  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate  {ri)v  iavriov  apx>]v),  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day," 
In  these  mysterious  passages,  however,  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  considering  Satan  as  one  of  the  rest,  for  they 
are  in  chains  and  guarded  (rtTijpijiAivovi;)  till  tlie  great 
day;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about  as  the  tempter 
and  the  adversary,  until  his  appointed  time  be  come. 
This  distinction,  nevertheless,  may  be  due  to  Satan's 
eminence  among  his  fellows.  Those  who  adhered  to 
Satan  in  his  apostasy  are  described  as  belonging  to 
him.  The  company  is  called  "  the  devil  and  his  angels" 
(Matt,  xxv,  41).  The  relation  marked  here  denotes  the 
instrumentality  which  the  devil  may  have  exerted  in 
inducing  those  called  his  angels  to  rebel  against  Jeho- 
vah and  join  themselves  to  Ids  interests.  Aside  from 
these  passages,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x,  18,  "  I  beheld  (iS'twpovv')  Satan, 
as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the 
fact  of  his  original  fall  (although  the  use  of  the  imper- 
fect tense  and  the  force  of  the  context  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
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evil  spirits);  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii,  44),  in  which  our  Lord  declares  of 
him,  that  ••  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  that 
"he  stands  not  (firrj/Kf)  in  the  truth,  because  there  is 
no  truth  in  him,"  that  "he  is  a  liar,  and  tlie  father  of 
it."  But  here  it  seems  likely  the  words  cnr'  "PX'lc  refer 
to  the  beginning  of  liis  action  upon  man;  perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  tlie  first  mur- 
derer— an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  passage 
in  1  John  iii,  9-12.  The  word  torj/Ks  (wrongly  ren- 
dered "  abode"  in  the  A.  V.)  and  the  rest  of  the  verse 
refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  therefore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method  of  his  fall. 
Perhaps  the  only  one  which  has  any  value  is  1  Tim.  iii, 
6,  "lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation (Kpij-ia)  of  the  devil."  It  is  concluded  from  this 
that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  devil's  condemnation. 
The  inferenice  is  a  probable  one;  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  only  analogy  within  our  reach,  that  of  the  fall  of 
man,  in  which  the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  de- 
sire "  to  be  as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  most  deadh' 
temptation.  Still  it  is  but  an  inference;  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  certain  revelation. 

How  Satan  and  his  followers,  being  created  so  high 
in  excellence  and  holiness,  became  sinful  and  fell  is 
a  question  upon  which  theologians  have  differed,  but 
which  they  have  not  settled.  The  difficulty  has  seemed 
so  great  to  Schleiermacher  and  others  that  they  have 
denied  the  fact  of  such  an  apostasy.  They  have  untied 
the  knot  by  cutting  it.  Still  the  difficulty  remains. 
The  denial  of  mystery  is  not  the  removal  of  it.  Even 
philosophy  teaches  us  to  believe  sometimes  where  we 
cannot  understand.  It  is  here  that  the  grave  question 
of  the  introduction  of  evil  first  meets  us.  If  we  admit 
the  fact  of  apostasy  among  the  angels,  as  by  a  fair  in- 
terpretation (if  Scripture  we  are  constrained  to  do,  the 
admission  of  such  a  fact  in  the  case  of  hiniian  beings 
will  follow  more  easily,  they  being  the  lower  order  of 
creatures,  in  whom  defection  would  be  less  surprising. 

4.  In  his  plii/.iical  nature,  Satan  is  among  those  that 
are  termed  spiritual  beings;  not  as  excluding  necessa- 
rily all  idea  of  matter,  but  as  opposed  rather  to  the  an- 
imal nature.  The  good  angels  are  all  ministering  spir- 
its, TTi'tv^ui-a  (lleb.  i,  14).  Satan  is  one  of  the  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  principality.  The  fall  produced 
no  change  in  his  physical  or  metaphysical  nature.  Paul, 
in  warning  the  Ephesians  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil, 
tells  them  (Eph.  vi,  12)  that  they  contended  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  mere  human  enemies,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities and  powers;  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world;  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places,  in  which  the  contrast  is  between  human  and  su- 
perhuman foes,  the  latter  being  spiritual  natures,  or 
spirits,  in  opposition  to  tlesh  and  blood  (Rosenmiiller, 
ad  he).  Satan  is  immortal,  but  not  eternal ;  neither 
omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  but  raised  high  above  the 
human  race  in  knowledge  and  power.  The  Persian 
mythology  in  its  early  stage,  and  subsequently  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichisans,  ranked  the  evil  principle  as 
coeval  and  co-ordinate,  or  nearly  so,  with  God,  or  the 
good  princi[)le.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  al- 
ways made  him  a  dependent  creature,  sidiject  to  the 
control  of  the  Almighty.  By  the  modifications  which 
Zoroaster  subsequently  introduced,  the  Persian  angel- 
ology  came  more  nearlj-  to  resemble  that  of  the  Jews. 
Some  have  ascril)cd  to  Satan  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  contending  that  there  are  two  series  of  antag- 
onistical  miracles  running  through  the  Bible.  To  the 
miracles  of  Moses  were  opposed  those  of  tlie  Egyptian 
magicians ;  and  to  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  false  prophets  and  Antichrists — 
the  divine  and  the  satanic.  Olshauson  maintains  this 
view,  as  do  some  of  the  older  commentators  (Biblisc/im 
Commentar.  i,  242).  The  evidence  in  supjiort  of  such 
a  belief  has  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  for  it  general 
acceptance  (see  Rosenmiiller  and  Calvin  on  Matt,  xxiv, 


24;  2  Thess.  ii,  9 ;  Hengstenberg,  E^ypt  and  the  Books 
of  Moses,  ch.  iii;  also  Kosenmilller  and  Bush  on  Exod. 
ch.  vii).  With  a  substantial  presence  in  onh'  one  place 
at  one  time,  yet,  as  the  head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  he 
is  virtually  present  wherever  his  angels  or  servants  are 
executing  his  will. 

5.  Scripture  describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  spec- 
ulation to  those  who,  by  j'ielding  to  evil,  may  become 
the  "cliildren  of  Satan"  instead  of  "children  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  great 
moral  attributes  of  (iod  —  love,  truth,  and  purity,  or 
holiness — combined  with  that  spirit  which  is  tlie  natu- 
ral temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature,  the  spirit 
of  faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  opposites  to 
these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  devil.  In  .lohn  viii,  44,  compared  with  1  John  iii, 
10-15,  we  have  hatred  and  falsehood;  in  the  constant 
mention  of  the  "unclean"  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the 
chief,  we  find  impurity ;  from  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride. 
These  are  especially  the  "  sins  of  the  devil ;"  in  them 
we  trace  the  essence  of  moral  evil  and  the  features  of 
the  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  restless 
activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an  intense  desire  to  spread 
corruption,  and  with  it  eternal  death,  and  we  have  the 
portraiture  of  the  spirit  of  evil  as  Scripture  has  drawn 
it  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

More  particularly,  vSatan's  character  is  denoted  by 
liis  titles,  Satan,  Adversary,  Diabolos,  False  Accuser, 
Tempter,  etc.  All  the  representations  of  him  in  Script- 
ure show  him  to  have  unmixed  and  confirmed  evil  as 
the  basis  of  his  character,  exiiibiting  itself  in  respect  to 
(iod  in  assuming  to  be  his  equal,  and  in  wishing  to 
transfer  the  homage  and  service  which  belong  only  to 
God  to  himself;  and,  in  respect  to  men,  in  efforts  to  draw 
them  away  from  God  and  attach  them  to  his  kingdom. 
The  evil  develops  itself  in  all  possible  ways  and  by  all 
possible  means  of  opposition  to  God,  and  to  those  who 
are  striving  to  establish  and  extend  his  dominion.  The 
immutability  of  his  evil  character  precludes  the  idea  of 
repentance,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  recovering 
grace.  "  He  possesses  an  understanding  which  mis- 
apprehends exactly  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be 
known,  to  which  the  key  fails  without  which  nothing 
can  be  understood  in  its  true  relations — an  understand- 
ing darkened,  however  deep  it  may  penetrate,  however 
wide  it  may  reach.  He  is  thereby  necessarih'  unblessed ; 
torn  away  from  the  centre  of  life,  yet  without  ever  find- 
ing it  in  himself;  from  the  sense  of  inward  emptiness, 
continually  driven  to  the  exterior  world,  and  j'et  with 
it,  as  with  himself,  in  eternal  contradiction ;  forever 
fleeing  from  (iod,  yet  never  escaping  him;  constantly 
laboring  to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet  always  conscious 
of  being  obliged  to  promote  them  ;  instead  of  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  excellence,  the  never  satis- 
fied desire  after  an  object  which  it  cannot  attain;  in- 
stead of  hope,  a  perpetual  wavering  between  doubt  and 
despair:  instead  of  love,  a  powerless  hatred  against  God, 
against  his  fellow-beings,  against  himself"  (Twesten). 

IV.  Satan's  Po2ver  and  Action. — Both  these  points, 
being  intimateh'  connected  with  our  own  life  and  sal- 
vation, are  treated  with  a  distinctness  and  fulness  re- 
markabl}^  contrasted  with  the  obscurity  of  the  previous 
subjects. 

The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all  that  he  does  or 
causes  to  be  done.  To  this  agency  the  following  re- 
strictions have  generally  been  supposed  to  exist:  It  is 
limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of  (iod;  he  cannot 
transcend  the  power  on  which  he  is  dependent  for  ex- 
istence; secondly,  by  the  finiteness  of  his  own  created 
faculties;  thirdly,  by  the  established  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  the  laws  of  nature.  The  miracles,  which 
he  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working,  are 
denominated  lying  signs  and  wonders  (2  Thess.  ii,  9). 
With  these  restrictions,  the  devil  goes  about  like  a  roar- 
ing lion. 
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His  agency  is  moral  and  physical.  First,  moral.  He 
beguiled  our  first  parents,  and  tlius  brought  sin  and  death 
upon  thetn  and  their  posterity  (Gen.  iii).  He  moved 
David  to  number  the  people  (1  Chron.  xxi,  1).  He  re- 
sisted Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  iii,  1).  He  tempted 
Jesus  (Matt,  iv) ;  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce  him  to 
betray  his  master  (Luke  xxii,  3);  instigated  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  v,  3)  ;  and 
hindered  Paul  anil  Barnabas  on  their  waj'  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (1  Thess.  ii,  18).  He  is  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii,  2)  ;  and 
he  deceiveth  the  wliole  world  (Kev.  xii,  9). 

The  means  which  he  uses  are  variously  called  wiles, 
darts,  depths,  snares,  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness. He  darkens  the  understandings  of  men,  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance.  He  perverts  their  judgments,  that 
he  may  lead  them  into  error.  He  insinuates  evil 
thoughts,  and  thereby  awakens  in  them  unlioly  de- 
sires. He  excites  them  to  pride,  anger,  and  revenge; 
to  discontent,  repinings,  and  rebellion.  He  labors  to 
prop  up  false  systems  of  religion,  and  to  corrupt  and 
overturn  the  true  one.  He  came  into  most  direct  and 
determined  conflict  with  the  Saviour  in  the  temptation, 
ho|)ing  to  draw  him  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  and 
procure  homage  for  himself;  but  he  failed  in  his  pur- 
pose. Next,  he  instigated  the  Jews  to  put  him  to  death, 
thinking  thus  to  thwart  his  designs  and  frustrate  his 
plans.  Here,  too,  he  failed,  and  was  made  to  subserve 
the  very  ends  which  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  Into 
a  similar  conflict  does  he  come  with  all  the  saints,  and 
with  like  ultimate  ill  success.  God  uses  his  tempta- 
tions as  the  means  of  trial  to  his  people,  and  of  strength 
by  trial;  and  |)oints  them  out  as  a  motive  to  watchful- 
ness anil  prayer.  Such  are  the  nature  and  mode  of  his 
moral  influence  and  agency. 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies  of  men, 
as  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the  agency  of  Satan 
was  concerned  in  producing  physical  diseases  the  Script- 
ures plainly  teach  (Job  ii,  7  ;  Luke  xiii,  16).  Peter  says 
of  Christ  that  he  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  (Acts  x,  38).  Hyme- 
najus  and  Alexander  were  delivered  to  Satan,  that  the)' 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  (1  Tim.  i,  20),  where 
physical  suffering  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  as  a  divine 
chastisement,  is  manifestly  intended. 

1'he  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as 
exercised  either  directly  or  by  his  instruments.  His 
direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of  a  power- 
ful and  evil  nature  on  tliose  in  whom  lurks  the  germ  of 
the  same  evil,  dilTering  from  the  influence  exercised  by 
a  wicked  man  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind ;  but  it  has 
the  power  of  acting  by  suggestion  of  thoughts,  without 
the  medium  of  actions  or  words — a  power  which  is  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms  as  a  real  external  influence,  correlative  to,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence  of  evil  within. 
In  the  parable  of  the  sower  (^latt.  xiii,  19),  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  negative  influence,  taking  away  the  action 
of  the  Word  of  (iod  for  good  ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  (ver.  39),  as  a  positive  influence  for  evil,  intro- 
ducing wickedness  into  the  world.  Paul  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  represent  it  as  a  power  permitted  to  dispute  the 
world  with  the  power  of  God;  for  he  declares  to  Agrip- 
pa  that  his  mission  wai^"to  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  ( t^ovrriag )  of  Satan  unto 
God,"  and  represents  the  excommunication,  which  cuts 
men  off  from  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  as  a  "de- 
liverance of  them  unto  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v,  b ;  1  Tim.  i,  20). 
The  same  truth  is  conveyed,  though  in  a  bolder  and 
more  startling  form,  in  the  epistles  to  the  cliurchcs  of 
the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
is  called  a  "synagogue  of  Satan"  (Kev.  ii,  9;  iii,  9), 
where  the  secrets  of  false  doctrine  are  called  "the  depths 
of  Satan"  (ii,  24),  and  the  "  throne"  and  "  habitation"  of 
Satan  are  said  to  be  set  np  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.    Another  and  even  more  remarkable  expres- 


sion of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, where  the  death  of  Ciirist  is  spoken  of  as  intend- 
ed to  baffle  (KarapyHi')  "him  that  hath  the  power  (to 
/cparot)  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;"  for  death  is  evi- 
dently regarded  as  the  "  wages  of  sin,"  and  the  power 
of  death  as  inseparable  from  the  power  of  corruption. 
Nor  is  this  truth  only  expressed  directly  and  formally ; 
it  meets  us  again  and  again  in  passages  simply  practi- 
cal, taken  for  granted  as  already  familiar  (see  Kom.  xvi, 
20;  2  Cor.  ii,  ll ;  1  Thess.  ii,  18;  2  Thess.  ii,  9:  1  Tim. 
V,  15).  The  Bible  does  not  shrink  from  putting  the  fact 
of  Satanic  influence  over  tlie  soul  before  us  in  plain  and 
terrible  certainty. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its 
language  is  very  far  from  countenancing,  even  fur  a  mo- 
ment, the  horrors  of  the  Manichiean  theory.  The  in- 
fluence of  Satan  is  always  s|)oken  of  as  temporary  anil 
limited,  subordinated  to  the  divine  counsel,  and  broken 
by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  It  is  brought  out  visibly, 
in  the  form  of  possession,  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
only  in  order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  his 
triimiph.  As  for  himself,  so  for  his  redeemed  ones,  it  is 
true  that  "  God  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet  short- 
ly" (Kom.  xvi,  20;  comp.  (ien.  iii,  15).  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  the  history  of  the  book  of  Job  shows  plainly,  what  is 
elsewhere  constantly  implied,  that  satanic  influence  is 
permitted  in  order  to  be  overnded  to  good,  to  teach  hu- 
mility, and  therefore  faith.  The  mystery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  is  left  unexplained;  but  its  jiresent  subordi- 
nation and  future  extinction  are  familiar  truths.  So 
accordingly,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of 
as  capable  of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when 
aided  by  the  grace  of  God.  "  Pesist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you"  is  the  constant  language  of  Scripture 
(James  iv,  7).  It  is  indeed  a  power  to  which  "place" 
or  opportunity  "  is  given"  only  by  the  consent  of  man's 
will  (Eph.  iv,  27).  It  is  probably  to  be  traced  most 
distinctly  in  the  power  of  evil  habit — a  power  real,  but 
not  irresistible,  created  by  previous  sin,  and  by  every 
successive  act  of  sin  riveted  more  closely  upon  the  soul. 
It  is  a  power  which  cannot  act  directly  and  openly,  but 
needs  craft  and  dissimulation  in  order  to  get  advantage 
over  man  by  entangling  the  will.  The  "  wiles"  (Eph. 
vi,  1 1),  the  "  devices"  (2  Cor.  ii,  11),  the  "  snare"  (1  Tim. 
iii,  7 ;  vi,  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  26)  "  of  the  devil"  are  expres- 
sions which  indicate  the  indirect  and  umiatural  charac- 
ter of  the  power  of  evil.  It  is  therefore  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  "soberness  and  vigilance"  (1  Pet.  v,  8),  for  the 
careful  use  of  the  "  whole  armor  of  God"  (Eph.  vi,  10- 
17) ;  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  obscure  the  supremacy 
of  God's  grace,  or  to  disturb  the  iimer  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian. "  He  that  is  born  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not"  (1  John  v,  18). 

Besides  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scriptures  dis- 
close to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of 
evil  spirits,  or  angels,  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for 
whom  the  "  everlasting  Are  is  prepared"  (Matt,  xxv,  41). 
Of  their  origin  and  fall  we  kilow  no  more  than  of  his,  for 
they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned 
angels  of  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude  (> ;  but  one  passage  (Matt, 
xii,  24-26)  identities  tliem  distincth'  with  the  i^ai/ioj'io 
(A.  V. "  devils")  who  had  power  to  possess  the  souls  of 
men.  The  Jews  there  speak  of  a  Beel/ebub  (BtsX^E- 
/3oi''X),  "a  prince  of  the  da-mons,"  whom  they  identify 
with,  or  symbolize  by,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  the  "god  of 
flies"  [see  Bkki-zebi'hJ,  and  by  whose  power  they  ac- 
cuse our  Lord  of  casting  out  dicmons.  His  answer  is, 
"How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  The  inference  is 
clear  that  Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  da;mons 
are  "the  angels  of  the  devil;"  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  Acts  x,  38,  in  which  Peter  describes 
the  possessed  as  KaTacwaaTtvoficiovt:  viro  rov  Aiafio- 
\ov ;  and  by  Luke  x,  18,  in  which  the  mastery  over  the 
demons  is  connected  by  our  Lord  with  the  "fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven,"  and  tlicir  power  included  by  him 
in  the  "power  of  the  enemy"  (roii  ix^pov ;  comp. 
Matt,  xiii,  39).     For  their  nature,  see  Daemon.     They 
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are  mostly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  posses- 
sion; but  in  Eph.  vi,  V2  they  are  described  in  various 
lights,  as  "  principalities"  {df)x"i)^  "  powers"  (f^onaint), 
"rulers  of  the  darl^ness  of  this  world,"  and  "spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places"  (or  "  things") 
(ja  TTVu'iiariKa  tTiq  TTOvi]piag  tv  roit,"  iTrovfUiinotc)  ; 
and  in  all  as  ''  wrestling"  against  the  soul  of  man.  The 
same  reference  is  made  less  explicitly  in  Kom.  viii,  38 
and  Col.  ii,  15.  In  Kev.  xii,  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as 
fighting  with  "the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against  "  Michael  and  his  angels,"  and 
as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chiefs.  Taking  all  these 
passages  togetlier,  we  tind  them  sharing  the  enmity  to 
God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and  nature  of  Satan; 
but  their  power  and  action  are  but  little  dwelt  upon  in 
comparison  with  his.  That  there  is  against  us  a  power 
of  spiritual  wickedness  is  a  truth  which  we  need  to 
know,  and  a  mystery  which  only  revelation  can  dis- 
close; but  whether  it  is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

But  the  evil  one  is  not  onlv  the  "  prince  of  the  daemons," 
but  also  he  is  called  the  "prince  of  this  world"  (6  apxwv 
Tov  Ki'itTfiov  TOVTov)  in  John  xii,  31;  xiv,  30;  xvi,  11, 
and  even  the  "  god  of  this  world"  (o  Btug  tov  alwvoQ 
ToijTov)  in  2  Cor.  iv,  4;  the  two  expressions  being 
united  in  the  words  tovi;  KoafioKparopag  tov  (tkotovi; 
TOV  auovoQ  TOVTOV,  used  in  Eph.  vi,  12.  (The  word 
Kocfioc,  properly  referring  to  the  system  of  the  universe, 
and  so  used  in  .John  i,  10,  is  generally  applied  in  Script- 
ure to  human  society  as  alienated  from  God,  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "  pomp  and  vanity"  which  make  it  an  idol 
[see,  e.g.,  1  John  ii,  15];  alwv  refers  to  its  transitory 
character,  and  is  evidently  used  above  to  qualify  the 
startling  application  of  the  word  Biog,  a  "  god  of  an 
age"  being  of  course  no  true  God  at  all.  It  is  used  with 
KOdfioQ  in  Eph.  ii,  2.)  This  power  he  claimed  for  him- 
self as  a  (Megatc'd  antltority  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iv,  G),  and  the  temptation  would  have  been 
unreal  had  he  spoken  altogether  falsely.  It  implies  an- 
other kind  of  indirect  infliience  exercised  through  earth- 
ly instruments.  There  are  some  indications  in  Script- 
ure of  the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
what  men  call  the  "  chances"  of  life.  Such  a  power  is 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of  Job,  and  probably  im- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
(in  Luke  xiii,  IG),  and  of  Paul's  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2 
Cor.  xii,  7).  It  is  onl}'  consistent  with  the  attribution 
of  such  action  to  the  angels  of  (iod  (as  in  Exod.  xii,  23; 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  IG;  2  Kings  xix,  35;  Acts  xii,  23),  and,  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connection  of  the  second 
causes  of  nature  with  the  supreme  will  of  God,  we  can- 
not even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any  antecedent  im- 
probability; but  it  is  little  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture  in 
comparison  with  the  other  exercise  of  this  power  through 
the  hands  of  wicked  men,  who  become  "children  of  the 
devil,"  and  accordingly  "do  the  lusts  of  their  father." 
(See  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  I  John  iii,  8-10;  and 
comp.  John  vi,  70.)  In  this  sense  the  Scripture  regards 
all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil,"  and  traces  to  him, 
through  his  ministers,  all  spiritual  evil  and  error  (2  Cor. 
xi,  14,  15),  and  all  the  persecution  and  hindrances  which 
oppose  the  (iospel  (Kev.  ii,  10;  1  Thess.  ii,  18).  Most 
of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those 
who  deliberately  mislead  and  tcm|)t  men,  and  who  at 
last,  indepemlenr  of  any  interest  of  their  own.  come  to 
take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  evil-doing  in 
others  (Kom.  i,  32). 

The  m<;thod  of  his  action  is  best  discerned  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  title  by  which  he  is  designated  in 
Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically  o  Cin(io\oQ,  "  the 
devil."  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies 
only  the  endeavor  to  Ijrcak  tlie  bonds  between  others 
and  "set  them  at  variance"  (see,  e.  g.,  I'lato,  aSi/iuji. 
p.  222  c,  ctalidWnv  i/^ii-  Kat  'Ayd^iui'u);  but  common 
usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  special  idea  of  "set- 
ting at  variance  h//  slumkr."     In  the  New  Test,  the  word 


SiajioXoi  is  used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  iii, 
11;  2  Tim.  iii,  3;  Tit.  ii,  3),  and  in  each  case  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  application 
of  the  title  to  Satan  both  the  general  and  special  senses 
should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general  object  is  to  break 
the  bonds  of  commimion  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind  men  to  each  other 
— to  "  set"  each  soul  "  at  variance"  both  with  men  and 
God,  and  so  reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  self- 
ishness which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means 
by  which  he  seeks  to  do  this  is  slander  of  God  to  man 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  (iod  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the  words 
of  Gen.  iii,  4,  5  :  "  Ye  shall  not  surelj'  die  :  for  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof  your  ej'es  shall 
be  opened,  and  j'e  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  These  words  contain  the  germ  of  the  false  notions 
which  keep  men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to 
him  to  a  hard  and  compulsory  slaverj',  and  which  the 
heathen  so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of  human 
weal  and  woe  or  "envious"  of  human  excellence  and 
happiness.  They  attribute  selfishness  and  jealousy  to 
the  giver  of  all  good.  This  is  enough  (even  without 
the  imputation  of  falsehood  which  is  added)  to  pervert 
man's  natural  love  of  freedom  till  it  rebels  against  that 
which  is  made  to  appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitrary  tyranny, 
and  seeks  to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  stand- 
ard of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  (iod  to  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive  against  his  re- 
uniting grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the  book 
of  Job  (Job  i,  9-11 ;  ii,  4,  5).  In  reference  to  it,  Satan 
is  called  the  "adversary"  {dvri^iKoo)  of  man  in  1  Pet. 
V,  8,  and  represented  in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii,  1,  2; 
and  more  plainly  still  designifted  in  Kev.  xii,  10  as  "the 
accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our 
(iod  day  and  night."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  jiower  of 
slander,  under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.  The  men- 
tion of  it  is  clearly  an  "accommodation"  of  God's  judg- 
ment to  the  analogy  of  our  human  experience;  but  we 
understand  by  it  a  practical  and  awfid  truth,  that  every 
sin  of  life,  and  even  the  admixture  of  lower  and  evil 
motives  which  taints  the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise 
up  against  us  at  the  judgment  to  claim  the  soul  as  their 
own,  and  fix  forever  that  separation  from  God  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves.  In  that  ac- 
cusation Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading  part, 
pleading  against  man,  with  that  worst  of  slander  which 
is  based  on  perverted  or  isolated  facts;  and  shall  be  over- 
come, not  by  any  counter-claim  of  human  merit,  but  "  by 
the  blood  of  the  lamb"  received  in  true  and  steadfast 
faith. 

But  these  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  less 
moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of  Satanic 
action  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words — temptation  and  possession. 

The  subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only  by 
abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record  of  the  temp- 
tations of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It  is  expressh'  laid 
down  (as  in  .James  i,  2-4)  that  "  temptation,"  properly 
so  called,  i.  e.  "trial"  (Trfipoirjuoc),  is  essential  to  man, 
and  is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by 
God  (as  in  Gen.  xxii,  1).  ISIau's  nature  is  progressive; 
his  facidties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity  (fiyvrt- 
^Ei))  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual  efficiency 
(tvtpyticf)  by  free  exercise.  His  ajipetites  and  passions 
tencl  to  their  objects,  simply  and  inireservedly,  without 
respect  to  the  rightness  or  wronguess  of  their  obtaining 
them;  they  need  to  be  checked  by  the  reason  and  con- 
science, and  this  need  constitutes  a  trial  in  which,  if 
the  conscience  prevail,  the  spirit  receives  strength  and 
growth ;  if  it  be  overcome,  tlie  lower  natm-e  tends  to 
predominate,  and  the  man  has  fallen  away.  ]?esides 
this,  tiie  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  physical  comriulsion  is  its  high 
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privilccje ;  but  there  is  over  it  the  moral  power  of  God's 
law,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  truth  and  goodness, 
acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason  and  the  eon- 
science,  should  regulate  the  human  Avill.  The  need  of 
giving  up  the  individual  will,  freely  and  by  conviction, 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  (iod,  is  a  still 
severer  trial,  with  the  reward  of  still  greater  spiritual 
progress  if  we  sustain  it,  with  the  punishment  of  a  sub- 
tler and  more  dangerous  fall  if  we  succumb.  In  its 
struggle  the  spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its 
authority  by  that  constant  grace  of  (iod,  given  through 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  breath  of 
spiritLial  life. 

It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original  nat- 
ure, which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to 
the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the  "  tempter"  (as 
in  Matt,  iv,  3 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  5).  He  has  power  (as  the 
record  of  Gen.  iii  shows  clearly),  first,  to  present  to  the 
appetites  or  passions  their  objects  in  vivid  and  capti- 
vating forms,  so  as  to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects 
against  the  law  of  God  "written  in  the  heart;"  and 
next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  inde- 
pendence, the  desire  "  to  be  as  gods,  knowing"  (that  is, 
practically,  judging  and  determining)  "good  and  evil." 
It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is  under 
the  control  and  overruling  power  of  God,  as  is  emphat- 
ically laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x,  13 ;  James  iv,  7,  etc.;  but  it 
can  be  so  resisted  only  by  yielding  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  by  a  struggle  (sometimes  an  "  agony")  in  reliance 
on  its  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  positively.  Its 
negative  exercise  is  referred  to  in  the  paralsle  of  the 
sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  "  engrafted  word" 
(James  i,  21)  of  grace,  i.  e.  as  interposing  itself,  by  con- 
sent of  man,  between  him  and  the  channels  of  God's 
grace.  Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  represented  as  sowing  actual 
seed  of  evil  in  the  individual  heart  or  the  world  general- 
ly; and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  consideration  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  tares  CiiCwia)  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  declared  plainly  in  2  Ct)r.  xi,  1-t,  viz.  that  evil 
is  introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as  the  counterfeit  of 
good. 

This  exercise  of  the  tempter's  power  is  possible,  even 
against  a  sinless  nature.  \Ve  see  this  in  the  temptation 
of  our  Lord.  The  temptations  presented  to  him  appeal, 
first,  to  the  natural  desire  and  need  of  food;  next,  to  the 
desire  of  power,  to  be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  noblest  minds;  and,  lastly,  to  the  desire  of  testing 
and  realizing  God's  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  human  weakness,  under  a  real  but 
imperfect  faith.  The  objects  contemplated  involved  in 
no  case  positive  sinfidness ;  the  temptation  was  to  seek 
them  by  presumptuous  or  by  unlioly  means;  the  answer 
to  them  (given  by  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  there- 
fore as  one  like  ourselves  in  all  the  weakness  and  finite- 
ness  of  our  nature)  lay  in  simple  faith,  resting  upon  God, 
and  on  liis  word,  keeping  to  his  way,  and  refusing  to 
contemplate  the  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  him 
alone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self-confi- 
dence, and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and  on  the 
grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan  has  a 
greater  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man  the 
"servant  of  sin"  for  the  future  (John  viii,  34;  IJom.  vi, 
1(>);  it  therefore  creates  in  the  spirit  of  man  a  positive 
tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathizes  with,  and  aids  the 
temptation  of  the  evil  one.  Tliis  is  a  fact  recognised  by 
experience ;  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mys- 
terious, l)ut  unmistakably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  fall, 
this  evil  tendency  is  born  in  man  in  capacity,  prior  to 
all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out  into  ac- 
tive existence  by  such  actual  sins  committed.  It  is  this 
which  Paul  calls  "  a  law,"  i.  e.  (according  to  his  universal 
use  of  the  word)  an  external  power  "  of  sin"  over  man, 
bringing  the  inner  man  (the  i'dTic)  into  captivity  (Rom. 
vii,  14-24).     Its  power  is  broken  by  the  atonement  and 


the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out; 
it  still  "lusts  against  the  spirit"  so  that  men  "  cannot  do 
the  things  which  they  would"  (Gal.  v,  17).  It  is  to  this 
sjiiritual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to  falsehood,  cruelty, 
])ride,  and  unbelief,  independenth'  of  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is  said  to  appeal  in  tempt- 
ing us.  If  his  temptations  be  yielded  to  without  repent- 
ance, it  becomes  the  reprobate  (dSoKifwi;)  mind,  which 
delights  in  evil  for  its  own  sake  (Kom.  i,  28,  32),  and 
makes  men  emjihatically  "  children  of  the  devil"  (John 
viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  1  John  iii,  8,  10)  and  "accursed" 
(Matt.  XXV,  41),  fit  for  "the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels."  If  they  be  resisted,  as  by  God's  grace 
they  iTiaj'  be  resisted,  then  the  evil  power  (the  "  flesh" 
or  the  "old  man")  is  gradually  "crucified"  or  "mortified" 
until  the  soul  is  prepared  for  that  heaven  where  no  evil 
can  enter. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  as  exercised  chieHy  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Satan  over  outward  circumstances.  To 
this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced  (as  has  been  said)  the 
trial  of  Job  b}'  temporal  loss  and  bodily  suffering  (Job  i, 
ii),  the  remarkable  expression  used  by  our  Lord  as  to 
the  woman  with  a  "spirit  of  infirmity"  (Luke  xiii,  16), 
the  "thorn  in  the  flesh."  which  Paul  calls  the  "messen- 
ger of  Satan"  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii,  7).  Its  language 
is  plain,  incapable  of  being  explained  as  metaphor  or 
poetical  personification  of  an  abstract  principle.  Its  gen- 
eral statements  are  illustrated  by  examples  of  tempta- 
tion. (See,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Luke  xxii, 
5;  John  xxiii,  27  [.Judas]  ;  Luke  xxii,  31  [Peter]  ;  Acts 
V,  3  [Ananias  and  Sapphira]  ;  1  Cor.  vii,  5;  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ; 
1  Thess.  iii,  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling 
form  of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one  on  which,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  connection  of  the  first  cause  with  sec- 
ond causes  in  nature,  and  of  the  process  of  origination 
of  human  thought,  experience  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
competent  either  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony 
of  Scripture. 

It  is  of  no  avail  that  there  are  difficulties  connected 
with  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are  of 
little  weight  when  brought  against  well -authenticated 
facts.  Any  objections  raised  against  the  agency  of  Satan 
are  equally  valid  against  his  existence.  If  he  exists,  he 
must  act;  and  if  he  is  evil,  his  agency  must  be  evil.  The 
fact  of  such  an  agency  being  revealed  as  it  is,  is  every 
way  as  consonant  with  reason  and  religious  conscious- 
ness as  are  the  existence  and  agency  of  good  angels. 
Neither  reason  nor  consciousness  could  by  itself  estab- 
lish such  a  fact;  but  all  the  testimony  they  are  capable 
of  adducing  is  in  agreement  with  tlie  Scripture  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  dremonical  possession  (q.  v.)  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  remark  that  although  widely  different 
in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  character  as  the 
other  power  of  Satan,  including  both  that  external  and 
internal  influence  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above.  It  is  disclosed  to  us  only  in  connection  with  the 
revelation  of  that  redemption  from  sin  which  destroys 
it — a  revelation  begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested  in  itself  at  the  atonement  in  its  effects  at  the 
great  day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  Sa- 
tan is  first  "  bound  for  a  thousand  years,"  then  set  free 
for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict,  and  finally  "cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  ...  for  ever  and  ever"  (xx,  2, 
7-10). 

V.  Traditions. — According  to  the  Mohammedans,  who 
have  derived  their  account  from  Jcwisli  traditions,  Sa- 
tan, or,  as  they  sometimes  call  him,  Ehlis.  was  an  arch- 
angel whom  God  employed  to  destroy  the  Jiniis  or  Genii, 
a  race  intermediate  between  men  and  angels,  who  ten- 
anted the  earth  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  riches, 
power,  and  magnificence,  the  pre-Adamite  sultans  of  the 
■linns  far  surpassed  any  height  to  which  monarchs  of 
the  human  race  have  attained;  but  the  pride  with  which 
such  glories  inspired  them  filled  them  with  impiety,  and 
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their  nionstrous  crimes  at  length  provoked  the  wrath  of 
the  Omnipotent.  Satan  was  then  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy them;  he  exterminated  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
perfidious- race,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  caves  beneath  the  mighty  Kaf,  or  mountain  frame- 
work which  supports  the  universe.  This  victory  tilled 
Satan  with  pride;  and  when  (iod,  after  the  creation  of 
Adam,  required  all  the  celestial  intelligences  to  worship 
the  new  being,  .Satan  and  his  adherents  peremptorily 
refused,  upon  which  he  was  driven  from  heaven,  and 
the  faithful  angels  threw  great  stones  at  liim  to  accel- 
erate his  flight.  Hence  the  common  Mohammedan 
saying,  "God  preserve  us  from  Satan  who  was  stoned!" 
In  revenge  for  this  misfortune,  Satan  resolved  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  paradise ;  but 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  garden, 
he  was  refused  admittance  by  the  guard.  On  this  he 
begged  each  of  the  animals,  one  after  another,  to  carry 
him  in,  that  he  might  speak  to  Adam  and  his  wife;  but 
they  all  refused  him  except  the  serpent,  who  took  him 
between  two  of  his  teeth  and  thus  carried  him  in.  See 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientale,  s.  v.    See  Superstition. 

VI.  Literature. — Lists  of  works  on  this  subject  are 
given  b\'  Danz,  Theol.  Worterbuch,  s.  vv.  "  Satan,"  "Teu- 
fel;"  Darling,  Cydop.  Bihliogr.  col.  1384,  1680  sq.;  and 
Malcom,  Theolof/.  hvlex,  s.  v.  See  also  Tweedie,  Satan 
as  recealed  in  Scripture  (Edinb.  18G2);  Snope,  Satanic 
Influence  (Lond.  1854);  Cowan,  idem  (ibid.  18G1);  and 
the  monographs  referred  to  under  Daemon;  Devil; 
Possessed. 

SATAN,  Depths  of  (Rev.  ii,  24),  probabh'  were  the 
mysteries  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the  Simonians,  and  other 
early  Gnostics,  who  concealed  their  errors  under  deep 
abstruseness  derived  from  wild  speculations  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  spoke  of  certain  intelligences  which  created 
the  world,  but  were  in  o|)position  to  the  Creator.  They 
taught  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  angels 
and  their  different  degrees.  They  seem  to  have  had 
secret  books,  written  in  an  abstruse  and  mj'sterious 
style.     See  Gnostics. 

SATAN,  SYNAfiOGUE  of  (Rev.  ii,  9,  13),  probably 
denotes  the  unbelieving  .Jews  at  Smyrna,  the  false  zeal- 
ots for  the  law  of  Moses,  who  at  the  beginning  were  the 
most  eager  persecutors  of  the  Christians.  They  were 
very  numerous  at  Smyrna,  where  Polycarp  was  bishop, 
to  whom  .John  writes.     See  Smykna. 

Satanael,  a  being  whom  the  Bogomiles  (q.  v.)  of 
the  12th  century  regarded  as  the  first-born  son  of  the 
supreme  God,  who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  holding 
the  second  place  after  him.  To  each  of  the  higher 
spirits  they  believed  that  God  had  committed  a  partic- 
idar  administration,  while  Satanael  was  placed  over  all 
his  universal  vicegerents;  but,  having  a|)ostatized,  he 
l)ersuaded  his  companions  in  apostasy  to  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  should  be  an  empire 
intlependent  of  the  supreme  (iod.  He  ruled  in  the 
world  which  he  had  created,  bringing  many  thousands 
to  ruin  by  his  seductive  wiles.  But  the  good  God  re- 
solved to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of  Satanael  and 
to  deprive  him  of  power.  This  was  accomplished  by 
tlie  Logos,  wlio  became  incarnate,  or,  rather,  took  an 
etiiereal  body,  which  resembled  an  earthly 'body  oidy 
in  its  outward  apiiearance.  Satanael  was  deprived  by 
Christ  of  his  divine  power,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the 
name  of  AY  and  retain  oidy  that  of  Satan.  This  doc- 
trine has  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Euchites. 
— Garchier,  Fail/is  of  Ike  World,  s.  v. 

Satanamis,  a  Hindu  sect  who  profess  to  adore 
the  iru(;  name  alone,  the  one  (iod,  the  cause  and  creator 
of  all  things.  They  Ixirrow  their  notions  of  creation 
from  the  Vedantic  philosophy.  Worldly  existence  is 
with  them  illusion,  or  the  work  of  iMaya.  Tiicy  ac- 
knowledge the  whole  of  the  Hindu  gods,  and,  although 
they  profess  to  worship  but  one  (iod,  they  pay  reverence 
to  what  they  consider  manifestations  of  his  nature  vis- 
ible in  tlie  Avatars,  particularly  Rama  and  Krishna. 


They  use  distinctive  marks,  and  wear  a  doable  string 
of  silk  bound  around  the  right  wrist.  They  do  not  uni- 
formly employ  frontal  lines,  but  some  make  a  perpen- 
dicular streak  with  ashes  of  a  burnt-offering  to  Hanu- 
man.  Their  moral  system  approaches  that  of  the  Hindu 
Quietists  or  the  Greek  Stoics,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
spirit  of  rigid  indifiFerence  to  the  world,  its  pleasures  and 
its  pains,  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  all  ordinary  social  and  religious  duties, 
combined  with  the  calm  hope  of  final  absorption  into 
the  one  spirit  which  pervades  all  things. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  tite  World,  s.  v. 

Sataniaiis,  a  branch  of  the  Messalians,  who  ap- 
peared about  A.D.  390.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  theory  which  thej'  are  alleged  to  have  held,  that 
the  power  of  Satan  over  men  makes  it  right  for  them  to 
pray  that  he  will  not  exercise  it  to.  their  harm.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Yezedees  (q.  v.)  is  grounded. 

Satanniani.  Heretics  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  author  o{  Prcedestinatus  as  having  derived  their 
name  from  Satanius,  and  as  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  be  a  restoration 
of  bodies  and  souls  to  exactly  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  exist  during  the  present  life.  This  seems 
to  be  the  same  heresy  which  is  numbered  the  eightieth 
by  Philaster  and  the  sixty-seventh  by  Augustine,  and  to 
whose  adherents  the  name  ^Eternales  is  given  by  Da- 
naeus  in  his  tract  on  Augustine's  treatise  on  heresies. — 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sataiiow,  Isaac  ha-Levi,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Satanow,  in  Russian  Poland,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1732.  In  1772  he  came  to  Berlin, 
where  he  began  to  issue  those  works  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  in  his  native  place,  and  which  have 
secured  him  a  lasting  memorial  in  Hebrew  literature 
and  Biblical  exegesis.  His  works  are,  a  short  Hebrew 
grammar,  entitled  rii;3"i  ^rSw^  D,The  Joyful  Lips  (Berl. 
1773): — r^X  rS'J,  a  Hebrew  dictionarj'  in  the  man- 
ner of  Kimchi's  Q^'IJTCn'c  (ibid,  1787;  Prague,  1804): 
— C^TnX  D^im,  on  the  synonyms  and  homonyms  of 
the  Hebrew  langiiage  (Berl.  1787;  Prague,  1804) :— nsO 
nnx,  a  Hebrew  dictionarj',  also  called  tD'^'J^wH  O 
(Berl.  1787) : — A  Hebrew  commentary  on  and  German 
translation  of  .Job  (ibid.  1799).  Besides  these,  Satanow 
has  also  written  several  works  of  gnomes  and  apo- 
thegms in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  as  well 
as  grammatical  notes  on  all  the  difficult  passages  of  the 
Old  Test,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  Sa- 
tanow died  in  1802.  See  Filrst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  251  sq. ; 
Del\tzsch,Zur  Geschichte  d.jiidischen  Poesie,  p.  115  sq. ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  ii.  s.  Secten,  iii,  398,  etc. ;  Kitto, 
Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Heheto  Lit.  p.  395; 
(initz,  Gesch.  d., laden,  xi,  132  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Bib- 
lio<p-aph.  llandb.  p.  124;  Catuloyus  Libr.  Ilebr.  in  Bibli- 
oth. Bodl.  p.  2502.     (B.  P.) 

Satervis,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a  prince  of  the 
stars  and  good  genius  who  protects  the  region  of  the 
west,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  contest  with  Ahriman.  He 
raises  the  water  from  the  sea  and  spreads  it  over  the 
land  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Sathrabiiza'nes  CSa^paftovZavyiQ),  a  Gnvcized 
form  (1  Esdr.  vi,  3,  7,  27  [vii.  1])  of  the  Chaldee  name 
(Ezra  V,  3,  0 ;  vi,  (J,  13)  Shethar-boznai  (((.  v.). 

Satisfaction  (ex|)ressed  in  Hebrew  by  X?"0,  tofll; 
"211",  to  satiate;  and  tll"^,  to  (/hit;  in  Greek  [according 
to  the  A.  v.]  b\'  less  distinctive  terms,  xoffrdZ^o,  to  fod- 
der;  once  [Col.  ii,  23]  irXijapojn),  satiety),  in  general, 
signifies  the  act  of  giving  complete  or  perfect  jileasure. 
In  the  Christian  system  it  denotes  that  which  Christ 
did  and  suffered  in  order  to  satisfj'  divine  justice,  to  se- 
cure the  honors  of  the  divine  government,  and  thereby 
make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people  (Ileb. 
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"lES,  to  atone  for).  This  use  of  the  word  satisfaction 
is  taken  from  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Roman  law, 
viz.  contenting  an  aggrieved  person  by  some  considera- 
tion consistent  with  a  remission  of  the  debt  or  offence 
for  which  the  satisfaction  is  offered.  The  death  of 
Christ  as  an  expiatorj'  sacrifice  was  the  satisfaction  for 
tlie  sins  of  the  world  (1  John  ii,  2;  Kom.  v,  11).  Satis- 
faction is,  in  fact,  propitiation  and  atonement.  Christ's 
satisfaction  is  vicarious  and  expiatory,  being  made  for 
us  and  instead  of  us  or  our  act,  we  having  ourselves  no 
power  of  offering  satisfaction  to  the  offended  majesty 
of  heaven.  Satisfaction  is  distinguished  from  merit 
thus:  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  in  his  answer- 
ing the  demands  of  the  law  on  man,  which  were  conse- 
quent on  tlie  breach  of  it.  These  were  answered  by 
suffering  its  penalty.  The  merit  of  Christ  consists  in 
what  he  did  to  fulfil  what  the  law  demanded  before 
man  sinned,  which  was  obedience.  The  satisfaction  of 
Christ  is  to  free  us  from  miserj',  and  the  merit  of  Christ 
is  to  procure  happiness  for  us.  See  Owen,  On  the  Satis- 
faction of  Christ;  Gill,  Bodf/  ofDiv.  s.  v. ;  Stillingtleet, 
On  Satisfaction ;  Watts,  Redeemer  and  Sanctifer,  p.  28, 
82;  Hervey,  Tlieron  and  Aspasio.     See  Atonejie:nt; 

I'ltOPITIATION. 

SATISFACTION,  RoJiisir.  Tlie  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  defines  '•satisfaction"  as  "the  compen- 
sation made  by  man  to  God  by  doing  something  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  which  he  has  committed."  The 
satisfaction  which  Christ  makes  on  the  cross,  it  is 
declared,  "gives  to  man's  actions  merit  before  God." 
"  Canonical  satisfaction"  is  something — prayer,  fasting, 
or  alms-deeds — "which  is  imposed  b\'  the  priest,  and 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  deliberate  and  firm  pur- 
pose carefully  to  avoid  sin  for  the  future."  This  satis- 
faction is  directed  bj'  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  capability  of 
the  offender.  It  directly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  only,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Romish  notion  of  the  merits  of  good  works.  See  Pen- 
ance. 

Satnius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Enops 
and  the  naiad  or  nymph  of  the  stream  Satniois.  He 
was  slain  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus. 

Satrap  (Heb.  achashdarpen' ,  "|Q'^'!?pn>< ;  Sept.  aa- 
TpaTTtjc  and  (TTpartjyog ;  Vulg.  satrapes ;  A.  V.  "  ruler 
of  provinces;"  Esth.  iii,r2;  viii,  0;  ix,3;  and  with  the 
Chaldee  termination,  Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  27 ;  vi,  2,  3).  The 
genuine  form  of  this  name  has  been  found  in  Indian  in- 
scriptions to  be  hsatrapa,  i.  e.  warrior  of  the  host  (see 
Benfey,  in  Gijtt.  Gel.  Anz.  1839,  p.  805  sq.;  Lassen, 
Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Morc/enl.  iii,  161),  to  which  the  Greek 
t^arpcnnjg  or  l^aiBpc'nrijg  corres[)onds  (Boekh,  Co7-p. 
Inscr.  No.  2G91  c),  from  which  the  softer  form  satrapes 
gradually  arose  and  passed  into  modern  languages  (Ge- 
senius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.),  "Tiiese  satraps  are  known  in 
ancient  history  as  the  governors  or  viceroys  of  the  prov- 
inces into  which  the  Persian  empire  was  divided.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  thej'  had  an  extended  civil  jurisdiction  over 
several  smaller  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  own  lins, 
or  governor.  Thus  Zerubbaljel  and  Nehemiah  were 
'governors'  of  Judea  under  the  Persian  satraps  of  Syria 
(Ezra  iv,  3,  G;  Nch.  ii,  9).  The  power  and  functions 
of  the  Persian  satraps  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  the  modern  Persian  governors  and  Turkish 
pashas;  and,  indeed,  tlie  idea  of  provincial  government 
by  means  of  viceroys  intrusted  with  almost  regal  pow- 
ers in  their  several  jurisdictions,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  king,  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  has  always  been 
prevalent  in  the  East.  Tlio  important  peculiarity  and 
distinction  in  the  ancient  Persian  government,  as  ad- 
mirably shown  by  Heeren  {Researches,  i,  489  sq.),  was 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  carefidly  sepa- 
rated— the  satrap  being  a  very  powerful  civil  and  polit- 
ical chief,  but  having  no  immediate  control  over  the 
troops  and  garrisons,  the  commanders  of  which  were  re- 
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sponsible  only  to  the  king.  The  satraps,  in  their  sev- 
eral provinces,  employed  themselves  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  regulation  of  affairs;  and  they  also  col- 
lected and  remitted  to  the  court  the  stipulated  tribute, 
clear  of  all  charges  for  local  government  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  (Xenoph.  6'y?-o/).  viii,C,  §  1-3). 
In  later  times  this  prudent  separation  of  powers  became 
neglected  in  favor  of  royal  princes  and  other  great  per- 
sons (Xenoph.  Anah.  i,  1,  §  2),  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  military  as  well  as  civil  power  in  their  governments 
— to  which  cause  may  be  attributed  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  the  other  rebellions  and  civil  wars, 
which,  by  weakening  the  empire,  facilitated  its  ultimate 
subjugation  by  Alexander"  (Kitto).     See  Persia. 

Satrapes,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  name  under 
which  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  Neptune,  first  at 
Samicum,  and  afterwards  in  Elis,  which  was  constantly 
covered  with  a  robe  of  woollen,  another  of  linen,  and  a 
third  of  byssus. 

Satshi,  in  Ilindii  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
sun-god  Indra. 

Satterlee,  Ai-rnEn  Brown,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
was  born  at  Sheldon,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1823,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  Universitj',  in  the  class  of  1852.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  received  his  appointment  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
in  1853,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  Arracan  mission.  He 
reached  the  field  of  his  labors,  Akyab,  in  Sept.,  1855. 
lie  was  not  permitted  to  perform  much  service  for  his 
IMaster.  At  the  early  age  of  thirtv-two  he  died  of  the 
cholera,  July  1,185G.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Satterpai,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  heaven  of 
the  fixed  stars  supposed  to  be  situated  below  the  heaven 
of  the  moon,  and  presided  over  by  twelve  genii  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Sattiawodi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  daugliter 
of  the  king  Dassarayen,  who  was  first  married  to  Paras- 
sen  and  afterwards  to  Sandanen. 

Saturday  {Saturn's  day)  was,  next  to  the  Lord's 
day,  held  by  the  ancient  Christians  in  great  veneration, 
and,  especially  in  the  Eastern  parts,  honored  with  all 
the  public  solemnities  of  religion.  This  observance  of 
the  day  was,  doubtless,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  generally  the  first  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  who  still  retained  great  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  "Western  Church  regarded  it  as 
a  fast,  but  the  Greek  Church  observed  it  as  a  festival, 
one  Sabbath  (Saturday)  only  excepted.  This  was  called 
the  Great  Sabbath,  between  Good-Friday  and  Easter- 
daj',  when  our  Saviour  \a\  buried,  upon  which  account 
it  was  kept  as  a  fast  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
Athanasius  {Horn,  de  Semcnte,  torn.  1,  p.  lOGO)  tells  us 
that  they  assembled  on  Saturdays — not  that  they  were 
infected  with  Judaism,  but  only  to  Avorship  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  So  far  as  concerns  public  wor- 
ship, Saturday  was  made  in  all  things  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Lord's  da}%  The  Scriptures  were  read,  as  on 
the  Lord's  day,  sermons  preaehe(l,  and  the  communion 
administered.  A  preference,  however,  was  given  to  the 
Lord's  day,  for  there  were  no  laws  forbidtling  lawsuits, 
pleadings,  public  shows,  and  games  on  tliat  day.  Nor 
were  men  obliged  to  abstain  wholly  from  bodily  labor, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (August. 
Ep.  118)  has  a  canon  forbidding  Christians  to  Judaize,  or 
rest  on  the  Sabbath,  any  further  than  was  necessary  for 
public  worship.  The  reason  for  the  Latin  Church  keep- 
ing Saturday  as  a  fast  is  given  by  pope  Innocent  in  his 
epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Eugubium  :  '' If  we  commemo- 
rate Christ's  resurrection  not  only  at  Easter,  but  every 
Lord's  day,  and  fast  upon  Friday  because  it  was  the  day 
of  his  passion,  we  ought  not  to  i)ass  by  Saturday,  whicli 
is  the  middle-time  between  the  days  of  grief  and  joy." 
He  therefore  concludes  that  Saturday  ought  to  be  kept 
as  a  fast  {Innocent.  Kp.  ad  Deciuni  Eiifjuhin.  c.  4).     This 
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was  the  general  practice,  and  yet  in  Italy  itself  it  was 
otherwise  at  ;\lilan,  where  Saturday  was  a  festival.  The 
Saturdays  in  Ember  weeks  are  called  "  in  XII  Lections," 
from  the  six  (iospels  read  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
See  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  p.  1137  sq. ; 
Eiddle,  Christ,  Antiq.  p.  652  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
chceol.  s.  V. 

Saturn,  or  KroiiOS,  was  a  principal  deity  in  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  Tiie  old  Italic  Saturn,  whose 
name  indicates  that  he  was  a  god  of  harvests,  and  the 
old  Grecian  Kronos,  a  thoroughly  symbolic  being,  which, 
like  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  is  suggestive  of  the  pri- 
meval and  uniform  forces  of  nature,  and  has  a  probable 
though  partial  connection  with  the  Phoenician  Moloch 
(q.  v.),  are  deities  of  two  religions  which  often  diverge 
from  each  other;  and  a  modern  learned  mythology, 
which  everywhere  intermixes  Greek  and  Roman  ele- 
ments, has  met  with  but  indifferent  success  in  the  en- 
deavor to  combine  the  two  gods  into  one.  Kronos,  the 
son  of  franus  and  Giva,  was  the  most  cunning  of  the 
Titans.  His  mother  had  given  birth  to  the  Centimani 
and  the  Cvclops,  and  L'ranus  had  confined  them  in  the 
underworld  on  account  of  their  monstrous  shapes  and  i 
strength.  Enraged  by  this  action,  Giea  proposed  to  her 
younger  children  to  avenge  their  brothers;  but  they  all 
shrank  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their  father,  with 
the  exception  of  Kronos,  who  hid  himself,  and  at  night 
emasculated  Uranus  and  threw  the  generative  organs 
down  upon  the  earth,  thereby  fructifying  it.  Kronos 
then  married  the  Titaness  Rhea,  from  whom  sprang  the 
entire  race  of  the  gods  who  ruled  the  world.  To  avoid 
a  prophecj'  b_v  his  parents  which  foretold  that  one  of  his 
children  should  dethrone  him,  he  swallowed  all  his  chil- 
dren immediately  after  their  birth,  excepting  Jupiter, 
whom  Rhea  saved  by  giving  Kronos  a  stone  wrapped  in 
cloths  instead.  The  child  grew  rapidly,  and  attained  in 
a  single  year  to  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Metis 
(cunning)  now  gave  him  an  emetic,  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  Kronos,  with  the  result  that  he  cast  up  all  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  together  with  the  stone. 
The  latter  was  placed  for  a  memorial  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  Jupiter  conspired  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  dethrone  their  father,  whom  he  muti- 
lated as  Uranus  had  been ;  but  when  he  sought  to  se- 
cure the  throne  for  himself  the  Titans  resisted,  with  the 
result  that  after  ten  j-ears' war  Jupiter  released  the  Cen- 
timani and  the  Cyclops,  and  with  their  aid  overcame 
the  Titans,  whom  he  imjirisoned  in  the  dungeon  where 
the  Cyclops  had  lain.  The  division  of  authority  was 
then  determined  among  the  Kronidre  by  lot,  Pluto  re- 
ceiving the  earth,  Xeptune  the  sea,  and  Jupiter  the 
heavens  and  supreme  authority  over  all.  The  de- 
throned Kronos  or  Saturn,  it  is  said,  now  fled  to  Italy 
and  inaugurated  the  golden  age.  Men  lived,  like  the 
gods,  without  care,  in  uninterrupted  happiness,  health, 
and  strength ;  they  did  not  grow  old ;  and  to  them  death 
was  a  slumber  which  relieved  them  of  their  present 
nature  and  transformed  them  into  da-mons.  The  earth 
yielded  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  gave  up  all  its  treasures 
without  cultivation  and  labor.  Under  the  reign  of  Sat- 
urn men  lived  the  life  of  paradise.  To  keep  alive  the 
recollection  of  this  primitive  life  of  innocence,  freedom, 
and  equality,  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  was  insti- 
tuted at  Rome,  wliich  began  on  Dec.  17,  and  contin- 
ued, first  a  single  day,  but  afterwards  for  longer  periods, 
until  in  the  time  of  the  cmjierors  it  extended  over  an  j 
entire  week.  During  its  continuance  all  business  was 
interrupted ;  all  distinctions  between  masters  and  slaves  \ 
were  laid  aside,  so  that  slaves  sat  at  the  sumptuous  tai)le 
and  masters  waited  on  them,  and  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion was  allowed.  In  Greece  Kronos  or  Saturn  possess- 
ed temples  of  extremely  ancient  date.  His  temple  at 
Rome  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  served  as  an 
archive  of  the  State  and  also  as  its  treasury.  Tiie  god 
is  usually  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle.  The  scythe, 
wings,  and  hour-glass,  which  are  likewise  often  intro- 
duced in  such  representations,  are  added  notions  of  more 


recent  date,  and  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
conceiving  of  the  god.  The  Persians  gave  this  deity  an 
almost  wholly  animal  representation :  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  resemble  those  of  swine,  a  human  body  with 
arms  is  added,  and  an  animal  head  with  crown  completes 
the  figure.  —  VoUmer,  Wiji-terh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Mythol.  s.  v. 


Figure  of  Siituru. 

Saturn,  the  planet,  seems  to  be  named  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  Amos  v,  2G,  under  the  title  Khjun', 
")^*3,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
"Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chi- 
nn,  your  images,"  etc. ;  for  a  similar  word  is  the  name 
of  this  star  in  both  Syriac  and  Arabic  (comp.  Aben-Ezra, 
ad  loc.),  and  it  is  known  that  the  ancient  Arabians  strove 
to  propitiate  Saturn  as  a  star  of  evil  influence  (see  Po- 
cocke.  Spec.  Hist.  A  rah.  p.  103,  120,  ed.  nov. ;  comp.  Nor- 
berg,  Onomast.  Cod.  Nas.  p.  78  sq. :  Ephrem  Svr.  0pp. 
ii,  458;  Propert.  iv,  1,  104;  Lucan,  i,  652  ;  Juvenal,  vi, 
569).  On  account  of  its  distance  from  the  sun  it  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  astronomers  as  having  a  cold 
nature  (Pliny,  ii,  C,  p.  75  ed.  Hard.),  and  they  ascribed  to 
it  heavy  storms  of  rain  (ibid,  ii,  39;  see  Harduin,  fld/oc; 
see  also,  on  its  evil  influence,  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i,  19, 
p.  95,  97  Bip. ;  see  also  Moloch).  The  Sept.  has  'Pnt- 
(pav ;  comp.  Acts  vii,  43,  where  the  MSS.  vary  much 
(see  Griesb.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  O.  Jliiller,  in  the  Bibl.  Luhec. 
vii,  469  sq.),  but  the  best  read  'l''i]<pav.  This  is  a  Cop- 
tic word,  as  Kircher  has  shown  from  an  Arabico-Cop- 
tic  inscription  {Ling.  JE(j.  Kestit.  p.  49 ;  (Edip.yEff.  p.  1, 
386  sq.).  Seyffarth  would  derive  it  from  Pe,  to  make  or 
be,  and  ovoiiv,  light,  i.  e.  shining  (comp.  Tatius  Isag.  in 
.1  rati  Pluen.  c.  17).  Jablonski,  however  (liemph.  yEgypt. 
Deus  [Frankfort  and  Leips.  1731],  also  in  his  Opusc.  ii,  1 
S(i.,  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxiii),  would  deny  that  this 
and  the  other  names  of  planets  associated  with  it  in  the 
inscription  are  Egyptian,  and  renders  the  word  as  Ethi- 
opic,  king  of  heaven,  i.  e.  sun  (comp.  Opusc.  i,  230  sq.), 
from  7-0,  "  king,"  and  pheh,  "  heaven."  [Hence  the  true 
reading  would  be  'Po/i^ri.]  Then  we  must  understand 
the  passage  in  Amos  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  Osiris. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  for  the  reading  with  /(.  Ign. 
Rossi  {Etyntol.  ^Kgypt.  [Rome.  1808]  p.  176)  explains 
'PifKpd  as  meaning  inhabitant  of  heaven,  from  ]>heh, 
"heaven,"  and  rem,  "inhabitant"  (comp. Coptic  version 
of  1  Cor.  XV,  48  sq.).  But  this  is  not  striking.  More 
recently,  Hengstenberg  agrees  with  Jablonski   in  re- 
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jecting  all  glosses,  and  has  returned  to  the  old  view 
that  'rj](pdv  is  the  mistake  of  a  scribe  for  Kiyim,  or 
Riyun  {Auihent.  des  PenUit.  i,  110  sq.) ;  yet  this  seems 
too  hasty;  and  Kircher's  view  is  supported  by  some  well 
acquainted  with  the  Coptic,  and  is  defended  by  Baur 
{CuJiimeiif.  ad  loc.)  and  Winer,  who  considers  the  ren- 
dering of  Hengstenberg  {Geslell  eurer  Bilder,  i.  e.  the 
frame  or  support  of  your  iinotjes)  as  without  force, 
though  Hitzig  and  Ewald  adopt  it.  Gesenius  (Thesaur. 
ii,  6G9  sq.)  renders  statuam  idolorum  vestrorum,  i.  e.  statue 
of  your  idols,  which  is  without  good  reason.  (Comp.^ 
in  gen.,  Braun,  Selecta  Sacra,  p.  477  sq. ;  Maius  and 
Schwab,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxiii  [but  these  are  un- 
important] ;  Schroder,  I)e  Tabernac.  MoL  et  Stella 
Dei  Rempha  [Marb.  1745].)  Kosenmiiller  denies  that 
the  Sept.  renders  Kiyun  by  'Vai<pai>,  but  refers  it  as  a 
word  of  explanation  to  elohekem,  QS"''^'^)  your  gods. 
But  this  is  with  little  reason.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  connect  Saturn  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as 
the  day  of  Saturn.  See,  contra,  Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  584. 
Wolff's  J)iss.  I.  de  Chiun  et  Remph.  (Leips.  1741)  h  un- 
important.— Wilier.    .See  Chil'n. 

Saturnalia,  the  festival  of  Saturnus,  to  whom  the 
people  of  Latium  attributed  the  introduction  of  agricult- 
ure and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  was  kept  towards 
the  end  of  December,  as  a  sort  of  harvest-home,  during 
which  business  was  suspended;  courts  and  schools  were 
closed;  no  war  was  commenced  or  malefactor  punished; 
slaves  were  relieved  from  ordinary  labor,  and,  dressed  in 
their  masters'  clothes,  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  the 
table.  Saturnus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati- 
um, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  One  legend  ascribes  it  to  Janus,  an- 
other (by  Varro)  to  the  Pelasgi,  while  a  third  tradition 
represented  certain  followers  of  Hercules,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  on  his  return  to  Greece,  as  the  authors  of  the 
festival.  At  first  only  one  day  was  set  apart  for  the 
sacred  rites  of  Saturnus,  but  additions  were  gradual!}' 
made  until  it  occupied  seven  days.  In  reality,  during 
the  empire,  three  different  festivals  were  celebrated. 
First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper,  commencing  on  XYI 
Kal.  Dec,  followed  by  the  Opalia,  anciently  coincident 
with  the  Sif/illa7-ia,  so  called  from  little  earthenware 
figures  (sifjilla  oscilki)  exposed  for  sale  at  this  season. 
See  Anthon,  Classical  Diet.  s.  v. 

Saturnia  and  Saturnius,  in  Greek  mythology, 
were  appellatives  of  Juno  and  Jupiter,  derived  from 
their  father  Saturn. 

Saturninians,  Saturnians,  or  Saturnines,  an 
early  sect  of  Syrian  Gnostics,  followers  of  Saturninus  (q. 
v.)  or  Saturnilus.  The  theories  of  Saturninus  are  only 
known  through  the  worlc  of  Irena?us  Agahist  Heresies. 
In  this  he  states  that  Saturninus,  like  Mcnander,  taught 
that  there  is  one  supreme  Unknown,  the  Father  (Darz/p 
ayvwaroQ).  The  Fatlier,  he  taught,  was  without  or- 
igin, bodiless  and  formless,  and  never  had  in  reality  ap- 
peared to  men  ;  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  only  an  angel. 
A  number  of  spiritual  beings  were  created  by  him  in 
successive  gradations,  in  the  lowest  of  which  came  the 
spirits  of  the  seven  planets.  These  seven,  of  whom 
the  God  of  the  Jews  was  chief,  created  the  world,  man, 
and  all  things.  They  had  not  power  to  make  man  an 
erect  being,  and  so  he  continued  to  crawl  upon  the  earth 
like  a  worm  until  the  Supreme  sent  forth  a  spark  of  life, 
which  gave  him  an  erect  posture,  compacted  his  joints, 
and  made  him  to  live.  INIan  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
comes possessed  of  a  soul,  and  the  godlike  germ  is  des- 
tined to  unfold  itself  in  those  human  natures  where  it 
has  been  implanted,  to  distinct  personalitj',  and  to  re- 
turn after  a  determinate  period  to  the  original  Fountain 
of  Life.  Saturninus  taught  that  the  Saviour,  whom  he 
calls  Mow,  vovc,  came  to  destiw  the  Demiurge,  who 
was  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  that  he  was  without  birth, 
without  body,  without  figure,  and  only  in  appearance  a 
man.  He  accounted  for  the  existence  of  good  and  evil 
men  by  afiirming  that  they  were  originally  created  of 


two  kinds,  the  one  good,  whom  Christ  came  to  save,  the 
other  wicked,  whom  the  devils  succor,  and  whom  Christ 
will  destroy.  The  Saturninians  considered  marriage  to 
be  of  Satan;  they  abstained  from  animal  food,  and  taught 
that  some  prophecies  came  from  the  spirits  who  made 
the  world,  and  some  from  Satan.  Their  doctrines  led  to 
a  strict  asceticism,  and  also  to  the  celibacy  of  follow- 
ing times ;  they  were  based  on  dualism,  and  resembled 
those  of  the  Docetas.  As  these  heretics  are  not  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  not  much  known  out  of  Syria,  and  that  they 
were  few  in  number.  See  ^\nnt,  Hist,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ; 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of 
Philos.  i,  280  sq. 

Saturninus,  a  native  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  a 
disciple  of  jMenander.  He  was  founder  of  a  sect  of 
Gnostics,  called  after  him  Saturninians  (q.v.).  He  flour- 
ished A.D.  117-138. 

Saturninus,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian, 
was  a  priest  of  Albitiiia,  in  Africa,  who,  having  been  in- 
formed against  for  officiating  in  his  clerical  capacity, 
was  apprehended  and  sent  to  Carthage  to  be  examined 
before  Amelinus.  On  his  examination,  Saturninus  vin- 
dicated the  Christian  religion  with  great  eloquence.  By 
command  of  the  proconsul  he  was  tortured  and  remand- 
ed to  prison,  where  he  died  of  starvation,  about  A.D. 
305. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  48, 

Satyr,  the  rendering  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14,  of 
the  Ilcb.  word  "I'^j.'b,*^??-',  which  properly  means  AaiVt/; 
hence  a ^o«f, especially  a  he-goat  (comp.  Lat.  hircus.hom 
hirsutus,  hirins),  and  is  so  rendered  in  Lev.  iv,  24;  2 
Chron.  xxix,  23,  and  often.  The  Sept.  has,  in  the  pas- 
sages in  Isaial),  Saifioviov,  damon ;  and  so  the  Eng. 
A.  v.,  in  2  Chron.  xi,  15,  "devil."  These  beings  are 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  as  the  inhabitants  of  desert  places, 
but  particularly  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Petra,  where 
they  dance  and  call  to  each  other.  The  Greeks  probably 
derived  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  beings  half  men 
and  half  goats  from  the  Eastern  nations,  whose  mj'thol- 
ogy  abounds  with  such  fabulous  animals,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  formed  any  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish superstitions.  Yet  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  spectral  beings  which  the  an- 
cient Persians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans  believe 
to  haunt  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  See  Superstition.  But 
in  those  passages  where  the  prophet  predicts  the  des- 
olation of  Babylon,  there  is  probably  no  allusion  to  any 
species  of  goat,  whether  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the 
old  versions,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators,  our  own 
translation  is  correct,  and  satyrs — that  is,  divmons  of 
woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half  goats — are 
intended.  Comp.  Jerome  {Comment,  ad  Isa.  xiii) :  "  Sei- 
rim  vel  incubones  vel  satyros  vel  sylvestres  quosdam 
homines  quos  nonnulli  fatuos  ficarios  vocant,  aut  dsemo- 
num  genera  intelligunt."  This  explanation  receives 
confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Lev.  xvii,  7,  "They 
shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  seirim,"  and 
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from  a  similar  one  in  2  Chron.  xi,  15.  The  Israelites, 
it  is  probable,  bail  become  acquainted  with  a  form  of 
goat-worship  from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
iii,  825;  Jablonski,  Pant.  .Egypt,  i,  273  sq.).  The  opin- 
ion held  by  INlichaelis  {Siipp.  p.  23-1:2)  and  Lichtenstein 
{Coininentat,  de  Simiarum,  etc.  §  4,  p.  50  sq.),  that  the 
.te'irim  probably  denote  some  species  of  ape,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  some  modern  scientists  from  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Pliny  {Hist.  Xat.  v,  8;  vii,  2;  viii,  5-1).  See 
Ai'ii:.  That  some  species  of  cynocephalus  (dog-faced 
baboon)  was  an  animal  that  entered  into  the  theology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  evident  from  the  monu- 
ments and  from  what  Horapollo  (i,  14-lG)  has  told  us. 
Tiie  other  explanatinn,  however,  has  the  sanction  of 
(iesenius,  Bochart,  IJosenmuller,  Parkhurst,  ISIaurer, 
Furst,  and  others.  As  to  the  '•  dancing"  satyrs,  comp. 
Virgil,  Ed.  v,  73.     See  Goat. 

Satyrs,  in  (Ireek  mythology,  were  daemonic  com- 
panions of  Bacchus,  who  represented  the  unrestrained 
and  luxurious  life  in  the  Bacchic  circle.  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  and  Hesiod  docs  not  describe  their 
form,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  useless  race  hav- 
ing no  adaptability  to  labor.  Later  writers  furnish  a 
description  about  as  follows :  Bristly  hair,  a  short,  thick, 
and  turned-up  nose,  pointed  ears,  the  neck  often  marked 
with  small  lumps  resembling  horns,  a  horse-tail,  some- 
times a  goat-tail  over  the  coccyx.  The  endowment  of 
these  beings  with  horns  and  goats'  feet  was  a  miscon- 
ception of  later  days  by  which  they  were  identified  with 
pans,  paniscs,  and  fauns.  The  satyrs  were  said  to  be 
sons  of  Mercury  and  Iphthlme,  or  of  the  naiads.  The 
oldest  and  most  prominent  of  them  was  named  Sile- 
nus,  and  the  older  satyrs  are  called  Sileni  collectively. 
Marsyas,  too,  was  a  satyr.  In  substance,  the  satyrs 
were  companions  of  Bacchus;  they  were  excessively 
fond  of  wine,  and  are  accordingly  represented  as  drink- 
ing, as  reeling  with  the  thyrsiis,  as  overcome  with  sleep, 
as  wine-pressers,  or  as  playing  on  the  flute  or  cymbal. 
Their  attributes  were  the  flute,  the  thyrsus  stall',  pan- 
dean  pipes,  the  shepherd's  staff,  drinking-vessels,  and 
bottles.  They  were  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts  and 
crowned  with  vine-branches,  ivy,  and  pine-twigs.  They 
have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  artistic  representa- 
tion, and  alwaj's  in  company  with  Bacchus.  The  Latin 
word  satira  (a  satire),  originally  «n^H?-«,  has  not  the  re- 
motest connection  with  the  Greek  Sati/i-i,  and  should 
not  be  in  any  way  referred  to  them. — VoUmcr,  Worterb. 
(I.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sauces,  a  Coptic  name,  according  to  Jerome,  giveii 
to  the  Ca-nobites,  as  distinct  from  the  Anchorets.  The 
name  is  sometimes  Anglicized  Sauches.  See  Bingham, 
Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  i,  243. 

Sauches.     See  SAuciis. 

Saukwimir,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  jots,  or  giants.  Odin  slew  his  son,  and  at  a 
subsequent  visit  to  the  jots  narrated  that  he  had  killed 
the  son  of  a  giant  and  afterwards  enjoyed  the  hospitali- 
ty of  the  father,  without  having  discovered  his  true 
character,  or  even  having  excited  the  suspicions  of  his 
host. — VoUmer,  W'drttrh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sauniur,  a  Protestant  theological  seminary,  located 
in  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the 
]Maine-et-Loire.  It  was  supiiressed  in  1G85,  but  during 
its  continuauco exerted  considerable  influence  upon  Prot- 
estant thought  in  France.  Its  tendency  was  towards  Ar- 
minianism.  See  Ilagenbach,  JJist.  of  Doctrines,  §  222, 
n.  15,  225,  225  a,  247. 

Saul  (Heb.  Shaiil',  1=1X'^,  desired;  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  i;«or'\;  .loscphtis,  "^uovXoc),  the  name  of  seven] 
men,  the  following  three  of  whom  are  thus  known  in 
the  A.  V.     For  the  others  see  Siiaul, 

1.  An  early  king  of  the  Edomites,  successor  of  Sam- 
lah  at  i:ehol)oth  ((Jen.  xxxvi,  37,  38),  elsewhere  called 
'■  Shaul"  (1  Chron.  i,  48,  4!)).     B.C.  post  KAK 

2.  The  first  king  of  Israel  (B.C.  1093-1053).     (In  the 


following  account  we  make  free  use  of  the  articles  in  the 
dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

I.  The  Name. — This  first  becomes  prominent  here  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  though  found  before  in  the  Edom- 
itish  prince  already  mentioned,  and  in  a  son  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10;  A.  V.  "Shaul").  It  also  occurs  among 
the  Kohathites  in  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  vi, 
24,  "Shaul"),  and  in  Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  better  known  as  the  apostle  Paul  (see  below). 
Josephus  {War,  ii,  18,  4)  mentions  a  Saul,  father  of  one 
Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Sc3'thopolis  in  the 
earh'  part  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  name  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  present  character  seems  almost  like  a  mock- 
ery of  his  history. 

II.  Kis  Family.-^On  the  following  page  is  a  general 
view  of  Saul's  pedigree. 

In 'this  genealogy  may  be  observed — 1.  The  repeti- 
tion in  two  generations  of  the  names  of  Kish  and  Ner, 
of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of  Mephibosheth.  2.  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Baal  in  three  successive  gen- 
erations; possibly  in  four,  as  there  were  two  jMephibo- 
sheths.  3.  The  constant  shiftings  of  the  names  of  God, 
as  incorporated  in  the  proper  names:  («)  Ab-iel~./e- 
hiel ;  (6)  Malchi-shna.  =  Je-shna;  (c)  Esh-irt«Z  =  Ish- 
bosheth ;  (d)  INIephi-  (or  Meri-)  baal —  'MQi^An-hoslieth. 
4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  family  down  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible  that  Zimri  (1  Chron, 
ix,  42)  can  be  the  usurper  of  1  Kings  xvi — if  so,  the  last 
attempt  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  regain  its  ascendencj'? 
The  time  would  agree. 

There  is  a  disagreement  between  the  pedigree  in  1 
Sam.  ix,  1  and  xiv,  51,  which  represents  Said  and  Abner 
as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chron.  viii,  33  and  ix, 
39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great-grandsons.  If  we 
adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we 
must  suppose  either  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  be- 
tween Abiel  and  Kish,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  1,  or  that  the  elder 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (1  Chron.  ix,  3G),  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chron. 
ix,  39).  The  pedigree  in  1  Chron.  viii  is  not  free  from 
confusion,  as  it  omits  among  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner,  who 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  3G  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  in  both  is 
made  the  father  of  Kish.     See  Abiel. 

Saul's  more  particular  genealogy  and  lineage  (so  far 
as  given)  is  as  ftllows: 


Benjamin 

Becher 

Abiah 

rSeveral  unknown.] 

Aphiah 

Bechorath 

Zeror 

Abiel 

or  Jehiel 

Ner 

Kisli 

Saul 

.Tonal  hnn 

Meribbaal 

or  Mepliiboshetli. . 

Micah 

Ahaz 

Jeboadah 

or  Jarah 

Zimri 

Moza 

Biuea 

Rapha 

or  Rephaiali 

Eleasah 

Rsliek 

IHani 

Many  sons  and 

grandsons 

Captivity 


1  Chron. 
vii.  viii 


1S9S  ' 
ISTS? 
1S50? 

I2fin  ? 

T2f)0  ? 

i-2no? 

1200  ? 

inr,  ? 

114.")? 

111:?  ? 

1093? 
1050  ? 

ions  ? 
loos  ? 

97S  ? 

94,'5? 

010? 
880? 
850  ? 
S'.'O  ? 
790? 
770  ? 
710? 

650? 

58S? 


III.  Saul's  History. — 1.'  Up  to  his  Coronation. — The 
birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned;  but  as 
Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre  (2  Sam.  xxi), 
it  was  probably  his  native  village.  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  saying  that  it  was  Gibeah,  though,  IVom  its 
subsequent  connection  with  him,  it  is  called  often  "Gib- 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SAUL'S  LINEAGE. 

Aphiah.    (1  Sum.  is,  1.) 

Bechorath. 

Zeror.    (Sept.  Jaord.) 

Abiel  or  Jehiel  =Maachah. 
(1  Siiin.  ix,  1.)         (1  (Jhrou.  ix.) 
(1  C'hi'ou.  viii,  3'S.) 


I 
Abdou. 


Kish.         BuaL         Ner.         Nadab. 
(1  Chron.  ix,  20.) 


Gedor, 


Ahio.        Zecbaiiah  Mikloth. 

(Zacher,      (1  Chron.  ix,  37.) 
1  Chrou.  viii).  | 

SLimeah. 


Kieb. 

I 

Abiuoani  to  SAUL  to  Rizpab. 

(1  Chrou.  ix,  33.) 


Abner, 


I  I  I  I  I  I  .  ,  , 

Joualhau.   Ishui.  Malcbi-shiia.  Abiiiadab.  Esh-baal.  ilei-ab.  David  ^oMichal  fo  Phaltiel.  Armoni.  Mepbiboshelh. 

I  (1  Sam.      Joshua  (Jos.  ^Ji<.         Ishbosbeth.  | 

Merib-baal  xiv,  49.)         vi,  6, 1). 
(Mt'pliibosheth,  1  Chron.  ix,  34). 
I 
Micah. 


I 
5  sous. 


Pithou. 


I 
Melech. 


Tahiea.         Ahaz. 

Jehoadah  (Tarah,  1  Chron.  is,  42). 


Aleineth, 


Azniaveth  Ziinri. 

Moza. 

Binea. 

I 
IJapha  (Rephaiah,  1  Chrou.  ix,  43). 

Eleasah. 
I 


Azel. 
I 


I 
Eshek. 


Aziikam.      Bocliern.      I.shmael.      Sheariah.      Obadiah. 


I  I 

Ulam.      Jehush. 


Ilauau. 

i 
150  descendants. 


Elipiielet. 


eah  of  SauL"  See  Gibeah.  (When  Abiel,  or  Jehiel 
[1  Chron.  viii,  29;  ix,  35],  is  called  the  father  of"  Gib- 
eon,"  it  probably  means  founder  of  Giheah.) 

His  father,  Kish,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
though  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  little  im- 
portance (1  Chron.  ix,  1,  21).  A  portion  of  his  property 
consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In  search  of  these  asses, 
gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  ac- 
companied by  a  servant  ("i^'3)  ^^'^o  acted  also  as  a  guide 
and  guardian  of  the  young  man  (ver.  .3-10).  After  a 
three  days'  journey  (ver.  20),  which  it  has  hitherto 
proved  impossible  to  track  with  certainty  [see  IIamah], 
through  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  [see  Shalim;  Sha- 
lisiia;  Zuph],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return  home, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  advice  of  the  servant,  who  sug- 
gested that  before  doing  so  they  should  consult  '•  a  man 
of  God,"  "  a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate  of  the  asses,  securing 
his  oracle  by  a  present  (backshish')  of  a  quarter  of  a  sil- 
ver shekel.  They  were  instructed  by  the  maidens  at 
the  well  outside  the  city  to  catch  the  seer  as  he  came 
out  of  the  city  to  ascend  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a 
sacrilicial  feast  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 
ix,  11-13).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the  first 
time — it  was  Samuel.  A  divine  intimation  had  indi- 
cated to  him  the  approach  and  the  future  destinj'  of 
the  youthful  ISenjamite.  Surprised  at  his  language, 
but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high 
place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravansary  at  the  top  (.Sept. 
TO  KaraXvf^ia,  ver.  27)  found  thirty  or  (Sept.  and  Jose- 
phus,  Anf.  vi,  4,  1)  seventy  guests  a.ssembled,  among 
whom  they  took  the  chief  place.  In  anticipation  of 
some  distinguished  stranger,  Samuel  had  bidtlen  the 


cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the 
chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel  (Se|)t. 
1  Sam.  ix,  22-24).  They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and 
a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetoji.  At  day- 
break Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended  again  to 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having 
left  them)  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  conse- 
crated oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to 
him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (Sept.)  deliverer 
cf  the  nation  (ix,  2o-x,  1).  From  that  moment,  as  he 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (Sept.  x,  9),  a  new  life  dawned  upon 
him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like  that  of  his 
search,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly ;  and  at 
every  step  homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents 
which,  according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him 
(x,  9, 10).  At  liachel's  sepulchre  he  met  two  men,  who 
announced  to  him  the  recovery  of  the  asses — his  lower 
cares  were  to  cease.  At  the  oak  of  Tabor  [see  Plain; 
Tabor]  he  met  three  men  carrying  gifts  of  kids  and 
bread  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  offering  to  Bethel.  Two 
of  the  loaves  were  offere<l  to  him  as  if  to  indicate  his 
new  dignity.  At  '•  the  hill  of  God"  (whatever  may  be 
meant  thereby,  possibly  his  own  city,  Gibeah)  he  met 
a  baud  of  prophets  descending  with  musical  instru- 
ments, and  he  caught  the  inspiration  from  them  as  a 
sign  of  his  new  life  (Ewald,  iii,  28-30). 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner  view 
of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An  assembh'  was 
convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  (so  often  prac- 
tised at  that  time,  see  Aristot.  J'olif.  vi,  1 1 ;  Yirgil,  ^Eti. 
ii)  were  cast  to  find  the  tribe  and  the  familj'  which  was 
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to  produce  the  king.  Saul  was  named,  and,  by  a  di- 
vine intimation,  found  hidden  in  the  circle  of  baggage 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (1  Sam.  x,  17-24). 
His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and 
for  the  tirst  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so 
often  repeated  in  modern  times,  "Long  live  the  king!" 
(ver.  23,  24)  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeah;  ac- 
companied by  the  fighting  part  (^^nri)  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community  who 
refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed  presents 
were  soon  dispelled  by  an  occasion  arising  to  justify 
the  selection  of  Saul.  The  words  which  close  1  Sam. 
X,  27  are,  in  the  Hebrew  text, "  he  was  as  though  he 
were  deaf;"  in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  5, 1,  and  the  Sept.  (fol- 
lowed b}'  Ewald),  "and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month 
that . . ."' 

The  corrupt  administration  of  justice  by  Samuel's 
sons  furnished  an  occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting 
that  theocracy  of  which  they  neither  appreciated  the 
value,  nor,  through  their  unfaithfulness  to  it,  enjoyed 
the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii).  The  prospect  of  the 
event  related  below  seems  also  to  have  conspired  with 
the  cause  just  mentioned  and  with  a  love  of  novelty  in 
prompting  the  demand  for  a  king  (xii,  12) — an  officer 
evidently  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  theocracy,  though 
contemplated  as  a  historical  certainty,  and  provided 
for  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  (ver.  17-20;  Deut.  xvii, 
14-20 ;  on  which  see  Grotius's  note ;  also  De  Jure  Belli, 
etc.  i,  4,  6,  with  the  remarks  of  Gronovius,  who  [as  Puf- 
fendorf  also  does]  controverts  the  views  of  Grotius). 
An  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not 
only  an  instance  of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  rebell- 
ion against  Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  kings— notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  in  the  law — might  be  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  (~5'3i^  I3&p^,  Sept.  ^i/caiw/ta  rov 
ficKTiXtojQ ;  1  Sam.  viii,  11;  x,  25),  failed  to  move  the 
people  from  their  resolution.  See  Samuel.  Both  pre- 
viously to  that  election  (ver.  IG),  and  subsequently, 
when  insulted  by  the  worthless  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
he  showed  that  modesty,  humilitj',  and  forbearance 
which  seem  to  have  characterized  him  till  corrupted 
by  the  possession  of  power.  The  person  thus  set  apart 
to  discharge  the  royal  function  possessed,  at  least,  those 
corporal  advantages  which  most  ancient  nations  desid- 
erated in  their  sovereigns  —  what  Euripides  calls  the 
worthy  form  of  royalty.  His  person  was  tall  and  com- 
manding, and  he  soon  showed  that  his  courage  was  not 
inferior  to  his  strength  (ix,  1;  x,  23).  His  belonging 
to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  though  of 
distinguished  braver}',  prevented  the  mutual  jealousy 
with  which  either  of  the  two  great  tribes,  Judah  and 
E[)liraim,  would  have  regarded  a  king  chosen  from  the 
other. 

2.  Confirmation  of  SaitVs  Appointment. — -He  was 
(having,  apparently,  returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his 
way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard 
one  of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great 
calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by 
Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  against  Jabcsh-gilead.  See 
A.MJION.  Eor,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ammonites,  whose 
invasion  had  hastened  the  appointment  of  a  king,  hav- 
ing besieged  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  and  Nahash  their  king 
having  proposed  insulting  conditions  to  them,  the  el- 
ders of  that  town,  apparently  not  aware  of  Saul's  elec- 
tion (I  Sara,  xi,  3),  sent  messengers  through  the  land 
imploring  help.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  .Jabesh  were  con- 
nected with  Benjamin  by  the  old  adventure  recorded 
in  Judg.  xxi.  It  was  as  if  this  one  s|)ark  was  needed 
to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  king.  "  The  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord  came  u\Mn  him,"  as  on  the  ancient 
judges.  The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we  have  ob- 
served vanished  never  to  return.  In  this  emergencj', 
he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  the  earlier  days 


by  the  message  of  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from 
the  herd  which  he  was  driving.  Saul  thus  acted  with 
wisdom  and  promptitude,  summoning  the  people,  en 
masse,  to  meet  liim  at  Bezek ;  and  having,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  multitude,  totally  routed  the  Ammonites  (ver. 
11)  and  obtained  a  higher  glory  by  exhibiting  a  new 
instance  of  clemency,  whether  dictated  by  principle  or 
policy — "  Novum  imperium  inchoantibus  utilis  demen- 
tia; fama"  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iv,  63),  "  For  lowliness  is  young 
ambition's  ladder"  —  he  and  the  people  betook  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  to  Gilgal,  there 
with  solemn  sacrifices  to  reinstall  the  victorious  leader 
in  his  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi).  If  the  number  set  down 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  those  who  followed  Saul  (ver.  8) 
can  be  depended  on  (the  Sept.  more  than  doubles  them, 
and  Josephus  outgoes  even  the  Sept.),  it  would  appear 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  dissatisfied  with  Saul's 
election,  for  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  other  tribes 
Avere  300,000,  while  Judah  sent  only  30,000 ;  whereas 
the  population  of  the  former,  compared  with  that  of 
Judah,  appears,  from  other  passages,  to  have  been  as 
about  five  to  three  (2  Kings  xxiv,9).  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  this  remissness  is  neither  punished  (1  Sam.  xi,  7) 
nor  noticed.  At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly  anointed  and 
solemnly  installed  in  the  kingdom  by  Samuel,  who  took 
occasion  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  his  own  administra- 
tion— which  he  virtually  transferred  to  Saul — to  cen- 
sure the  people  for  their  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and 
to  warn  both  them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xii).  The  effect 
of  this  military  success  was  instantaneous  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  punishment  of  the  murmurers  was  demanded, 
but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the  monarchy  was  inaugu- 
rated anew  (xi,  1-15).  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that,  according  to  1  Sam  xii,  12,  the  affair  of  Nahash 
preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of  Said.  He  be- 
came king  of  Israel.  But  he  stiU  so  far  resembles  the 
earlier  judges  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  his  own 
tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Almost  all  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this  circle  of  ter- 
ritory or  associations. 

These  were  the  principal  transactions  that  occurred 
during  the  first  decade  of  Saul's  reign  (which  we  vent- 
ure to  assign  as  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of  ch. 
xiii — "  the  son  of  a  year  was  Saul  in  his  reigning ;"  the 
emendation  of  Origen,  "  Saul  was  thirty  years  old,"  be- 
ing required  by  the  chronology,  for  he  seems,  at  the  next 
event,  to  have  been  forty  years  old) ;  and  the  subse- 
quent events  happened  in  the  second  decade,  which 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause. 

3.  Saul's  First  Trial  and  Transgi-ession.  —  Samuel, 
who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named  as  ruler  with 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  7, 12, 14),  now  withdrew,  and  Saul  be- 
came the  acknowledged  chief.  The  restrictions  on 
which  he  held  the  sovereignty  had  (x,  25)  been  fully 
explained  as  well  to  Saul  as  to  the  people,  so  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  true  position  as  merely  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Jehovah,  king  of  Israel,  who  not  only  gave  all 
the  laws,  but  whose  will,  in  the  execution  of  them,  was 
constantly  to  be  consulted  and  complied  with.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  his  obedience  to  this  constitu- 
tion was  put  to  the  test  brought  out  those  defects  in 
his  character  which  showed  his  unfitness  for  his  high 
office,  and  incurred  a  threat  of  that  rejection  which  his 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  (xiii,  13).  Saul  could 
not  understand  Ids  proper  position,  as  only  the  servant 
of  Jehovah  speaking  through  his  ministers,  or  confine 
himself  to  it;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  not,  what  Da- 
vid with  many  individual  and  private  faults  and  crimes 
was— a  man  after  (iod's  own  heart,  a  king  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy. 

In  the  twentieth  j-ear  of  his  reign  (as  the  age  of 
.Jonathan  evidently  requires;  the  text  being  corrupt; 
see  Keil,  ad  loc.)  Saul  began  to  organize  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  Philistine  yoke  which  pressed  on  his  coun- 
try ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a  Philistine  of- 
ficer had  long  been  stationed  even  in  his  own  field  (I 
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Sam.  X,  5 ;  xiii,3).  Having  collected  a  small  standing 
arm}',  part  of  which,  under  Jonathan,  had  taken  a  fort 
(or  slain  the  officer)  of  the  Philistines,  Saul  summoned 
the  people  to  withstand  the  forces  which  their  oppress- 
ors, now  alarmed  for  their  dominion,  would,  upon  this 
signal,  naturally  assemble.  But  so  numerous  a  host 
came  against  Saul  that  the  people,  panic-stricken,  tied 
to  rocks  and  caverns  for  safety — years  of  servitude  hav- 
ing extinguished  their  courage,  which  the  want  of 
arms,  of  which  the  policy  of  the  Philistines  had  de- 
prived them,  still  further  diminished.  The  number  of 
chariots,  30,000,  seems  a  mistake ;  unless  we  suppose, 
■with  Le  Clerc,  that  they  were  not  war -chariots,  but 
baggage -wagons  (an  improbable  supposition),  so  that 
3000  may  be  the  true  number.  Apparently  reduced  to 
extremity,  and  the  seventh  day  having  come,  but  not 
being  ended,  the  expiration  of  Avhich  Samuel  had  en- 
joined him  to  wait,  Saul  at  least  ordered  sacrilices  to  be 
oflFered — for  the  expression  (ver.  9)  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  intruded  into  the  priest's  office  (2  Sam. 
vi,  13;  1  Kings  iii,  2-4),  though  that  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  text.  Whether  that  which  Saul 
now  disregarded  was  the  injunction  referred  to  (1  Sam. 
X,  8)  or  one  subsequently  addressed  to  him,  this  is  evi- 
dent, that  Saul  acted  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  sin- 
ned (xiii,  12) ;  and  his  guilt,  in  that  act  of  conscious  dis- 
obedience, was  probably  increased  by  its  clearly  involv- 
ing an  assumption  of  authority  to  conduct  the  war  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  and  will.  But  just  after 
the  sacrifice  was  completed  Samuel  arrived  and  pro- 
nounced the  tirst  curse  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (ver.  5-14). 
Samuel,  having  denounced  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah 
and  its  consequences,  left  him,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gib- 
eah  (the  addition  made  to  the  text  of  the  Sept.  ver.  15, 
where,  after  "from  Gilgal,"  the  clause,  '•  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  went  up  after  Saul  to  meet  the  enemy  from 
Gilgal  to  Gibeah,"  etc.,  being  required  apparently  by 
the  sense,  which,  probably,  has  been  the  onh'  authority 
for  its  insertion).  Left  to  himself,  Saul's  errors  multi- 
plied apace.     See  Samuel. 

Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  his  son  brought 
on  the  crisis  which  ultimately  drove  the  Philistines  back 
to  their  own  territory.  Jonathan,  having  assaulted  a  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines  (apparently  at  Michmash  [1  Sam. 
xiv,  31],  which  therefore  must  have  been  situated  near 
Migron  in  Gibeah  [ver.  1],  and  within  sight  of  it  [ver. 
15]),  Saul,  aided  by  a  panic  of  the  enemy,  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  co-operation  of  his  fugitive  soldiers,  ef- 
fected a  great  slaughter;  but  by  a  rash  and  foolish  de- 
nunciation, he  (1)  impeded  his  success  (ver.  30),  (2)  in- 
volved the  people  in  a  violation  of  the  law  (ver.  33),  and 
(3),  unless  prevented  by  the  more  enlightened  conscience 
of  the  people,  would  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  death  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  total  igno- 
rance, could  involve  no  guilt.  See  Jonathan.  This 
campaign  was  signalized  by  two  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the  first  appearance  of 
his  madness  in  the  above  rash  vow  which  all  but  cost 
the  life  of  his  son  (ver.  24,  44).  The  other  was  the 
erection  of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate  the 
victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the  famished 
people  (ver.  35).  This  success  against  the  Philistines 
was  followed,  not  only  by  their  retirement  for  a  time 
within  tlicir  own  territory,  but  by  other  considerable 
successes  against  the  other  enemies  of  his  country — 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  the  Philistines — all  of  whom  he  harassed,  but 
did  not  subdue.  These  wars  may  have  occupied  two 
or  three  years,  about  the  middle  of  Saul's  reign  (B.C. 
1073-71). 

4.  SauVs  Second  Transfiressiov. — The  expulsion  of 
the  Philistines  (although  not  entirely  completed  [1 
Sam.  xiv,  52])  at  once  placed  Saul  in  a  position  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  ruler  of  Israel.  Probablj' 
from  this  time  was  formed  the  organization  of  royal 
state,  which  contained  in  germ  some  of  the  future 
institutions  of  the  monarch  v.     The  host  of  3000  has 


been  already  mentioned  (xiii;  xxiv,  2;  xxvi,  2;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xii,  29).  Of  this  Abner  became  captain  (1  Sam, 
xiv,  50).  A  body-guard  of  young,  tall,  and  handsome 
Benjamites  (Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  (5,  G;  vii,  14)  was  also 
formed  of  runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi,  15, 
17;  xxii,  14,  17;  xxvi,  22),  Of  this  David  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  court,  and  sat  with  Jonathan  at  the  king's 
table  (xx,  25),  Another  officer  is  incidentally  mentioned 
— the  keeper  of  the  royal  mules— the  comes  stahuli,  the 
"  constable"  of  the  king — such  as  appears  in  the  later 
monarchy  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  30).  He  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  foreigner  employed  about  the  court  —  being  an 
Edomite  or  (Sept.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Docg  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  7;  xxii,  9).  According  to  JeAvish  tradition  (Je- 
rome, Qh.  Iheh.  ad  loc.)  he  was  the  servant  who  accom- 
panied Saul  in  his  pursuit  of  his  father's  asses  —  who 
counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (1  Sam.  ix,  xvi),  and 
whose  son  ultimateh'  killed  him  (2  Sam.  i,  10).  The 
high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  (Ahimelech  or  Ahi- 
jah)  was  in  attendance  upon  him  with  the  ephod,  when 
he  desired  it  (1  Sam.  xiv,  3),  and  felt  himself  bound  to 
assist  his  secret  commissioners  (xxi,  1-9;  xxii,  14). 
The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state  not  be- 
fore marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall  spear  of  the 
same  Idnd  as  that  described  in  the  hand  of  Goliath,  and 
the  same  that  now  marks  the  Bedouin  sheik.  This 
never  left  him  —  in  repose  (xviii,  10;  xix,  9),  at  his 
meals  (xx,  33),  at  rest  (xxvi,  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  6). 
In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head  and  a  bracelet 
on  his  arm  (i,  10).  He  sat  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own 
facing  his  son  (1  Sam.  XX,  25;  Sept.).  He  was  received 
on  his  return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelitish 
women  (xviii,  G),  among  whom  he  was  on  such  occa- 
sions specially  known  as  bringing  back  from  the  enemy 
scarlet  robes,  and  golden  ornaments  for  their  apparel  (2 
Sam.  i,  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still  pre- 
dominated, and  he  was  now  able  not  merelVj  like  his 
temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  to 
attack  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Moab,  Ammon.  Edom, 
Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  The  war 
with  Amalek  is  twice  related,  tirst  briefly  (ver.  48),  and 
then  at  length  (xv,  1-9).  Its  chief  connection  with 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical 
command  of  Samuel,  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king, 
and  the  retention  of  the  spoil  (B.C.  1070).  In  this  event 
another  trial  was  atforded  Saul  before  his  final  rejection 
— namely,  by  the  command  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites, 
whose  hostility  to  the  people  of  God  was  inveterate 
(Deut.  XXV,  18;  Exod.  xvii,  8-lG;  Numb,  xiv,  42-45; 
Judg.  iii,  13;  vi,  3),  and  who  had  not  by  repentance 
averted  that  doom  which  had  been  delayed  550  years 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  48).  The  extermination  of  Amalek  and 
the  subsequent  execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general 
question  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Old  Test.  See  Agag, 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the 
spoil — namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the  sac- 
rificial thanksgiving  (xv,  21),  Such  was  the  Jewish 
tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  (.-!  nt.  vi,  7,  2),  who  ex- 
pressly says  that  Agag  was  spared  for  his  stature  and 
beauty,  and  such  is  the  general  impression  left  by  the 
description  of  the  celebration  of  the  victory,  Saul  rides 
to  the  southern  Carmcl  in  a  chariot  (Sept.),  never  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb. 
"a  hand"  [2  Sam.  xviii,  18]),  which  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions (Jerome,  Qit.  J/(eb.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triunijihal  arch 
of  olives,  myrtles,  and  palms.  In  allusion  to  his  crown- 
ing triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  tiod  the  phrase,  "The 
victory  (Vulg.  triumphator)  of  Israel  will  neither  lie  nor 
repent"  (1  Sam,  xv,  29;  and  comp.  1  Chron.  xxix,  11). 
The  apparent  cruelty  of  this  commission  was  not  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  fully  executed,  as  Saul  himself 
confessed  when  Samuel  upbraided  him,  "  I  feared  the 
people  and  obeyed  their  voice"  (1  Sam.  xv,  24).  Tliis 
stubbornness  in  persisting  to  rebel  against  the  direc- 
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tions  of  Jehovah  was  now  visited  by  that  final  rejection 
of  his  family  from  succeeding  liim  on  the  throne  which 
had  before  been  threatened  (xiii,  13,  14;  xv,  23),  and 
which  was  now  significantly  represented,  or  mystically 
predicted,  by  the  rending  of  the  ])ro|)het's  mantle.  The 
struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  parting 
is  also  indicated,  as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Said's 
grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Joseplius,  yl«^  vi,  7,  5),  and 
by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the  separation — 
'•Samuel  mourned  for  Saul."  "How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul'?"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  35;  xvi,  1).  After  this 
second  and  flagrant  disobedience,  accordingly,  Saul  re- 
ceived no  more  public  countenance  from  the  venerable 
prophet,  who  now  left  him  to  his  sins  and  his  punish- 
ment; "nevertheless  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had 
made  Saul  king"  (xv,  35).     See  Sajiuki.. 

5.  Saurs  Conduct  tovarch  David. — 'I'iie  rest  of  Saul's 
life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The  frenzy  which  had  given 
indications  of  itself  before  now  at  times  took  almost  en- 
tire possession  of  him.  It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases 
as  "  an  evil  spirit  of  God"  (much  as  we  might  speak  of 
"religious  madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him, 
almost  choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  1-1;  Sept.;  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  8,  2).  The  de- 
inuiciations  of  Samuel  sank  into  the  heart  of  Saul,  and 
produced  a  deep  melancholv,  which  either  really  was,  or 
which  his  physicians  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14,  15;  comp.  Gen. 
1,  2)  told  him  was,  occasioned  by  a  supernatural  influ- 
ence; unless  we  understand  the  phrase  il"'^  H^i,  an 
ei-il  spirit,  subjectively,  as  denoting  the  condition  itself 
of  Saul's  mind,  instead  of  the  cause  of  that  condition 
(Isa.  xxix,  10;  Xumb.  v,  14;  Rom.  xi,  8).  We  can  con- 
ceive that  music  might  affect  Saul's  feelings,  might 
cheer  his  despondency,  or  divert  his  melancholy;  but 
how  it  should  have  the  power  to  chase  awaj'  a  spiritual 
messenger  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  chasten  the  mon- 
arch for  his  transgressions  is  not  so  easily  understood. 
Saul's  case  must  probably  be  judged  of  by  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  dremoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.  See  D.emoniac.  In  this  crisis  David  was 
recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  young  men  of  his 
guard  (in  the  Jewish  tradition  groundlessly  supposed  to 
be  Doeg  [Jerome,  Qu.  Hah.  ad  loc.])  on  account  of  his 
skill  as  a  musician  (1  Sam.  xvi,  lG-23).  But  the  nar- 
rative of  his  introduction  to  Saul,  his  subsequently  kill- 
ing Goliath,  Saul's  ignorance  of  David's  person  after  he 
had  been  his  attendant  and  armor-bearer,  with  various 
other  circumstances  in  the  narrative  (xvi,  14-23;  xvii; 
xviii,  1-4),  present  difiiculties  which  neither  the  arbi- 
trary omissions  in  the  Sept.  nor  the  ingenuity  of  subse- 
quent critics  has  fully  succeeded  in  removing,  and  which 
have  led  many  eminent  scholars  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  extensive  dislocations  in  this  part  of  the  Old 
Test.  The  change  proposed  by  Hales  and  others  seems 
to  be  the  most  ready,  which  would  place  the  passage 
xvi,  14-23  after  xviii,  9;  yet  why  should  Saul's  attend- 
ants need  to  describe  so  minutely  a  person  whom  he  and 
all  Israel  knew  so  well  already '?  Also,  how  can  we  con- 
ceive that  Saul  should  love  so  much  (xvi,  21)  a  person 
against  whom  his  jealousy  and  hatred  had  been  so  pow- 
erfulh'  excited  as  his  probable  successor  in  the  kingdom? 
f xviii,  9).  Besides,  David  had  occupied  already  a  much 
higher  ])ositi()u  (ver.  5) ;  and,  therefore,  his  being  made 
Said's  armor-bearer  must  have  been  the  very  opposite 
of  promotion,  which  the  text  (xvi,  21)  supposes  it  was. 
The  most  rational  solution  of  the  difiiculty  a|)i)ears  to 
be  the  supposition  that  David  had  in  the  interim  grown 
so  much  that  the  monarch  diil  not  now  recognise  him. 
Sec  David. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  unction  of  David, 
yet  having  received  intimation  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  given  to  another,  Saul  soon  suspected,  from  his  ac- 
complislimcnts,  heroism,  wisdom,  and  popularitj',  that 
David  was  his  destined  successor;  and,  instead  of  con- 
cluding that  his  resistance  to  the  divine  purpose  would 
only  accelerate  his  own  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  of  jeal- 


ousy and  rage,  commenced  a  series  of  murderous  at- 
tempts on  the  life  of  his  rival  that  must  have  lost  him 
the  respect  and  sj'mpathj'  of  his  people,  which  they  se- 
cured for  the  object  of  his  malice  and  envy,  whose  noble 
qualities  also  they  both  exercised  and  rendered  more 
conspicuous.  He  attempted  twice  to  assassinate  him 
with  his  own  hand  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10,  11;  xix,  10);  he 
sent  him  on  dangerous  military  expeditions  (xviii,  5, 13, 
17)  ;  he  proposed  that  David  should  marry  first  his  elder 
daughter,  wdiom  j-et  he  gave  to  another,  and  then  his 
younger,  that  the  procuring  of  the  dowry  might  prove 
fatal  to  David;  and  then  he  sought  to  make  his  daugh- 
ter an  instrument  of  her  husband's  destruction;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  unless  miraculously  prevented  he 
would  have  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  ven- 
erable Samuel  himself  (xix,  18),  while  the  text  seems  to 
intimate  (xx,  33)  that  even  the  life  of  Jonathan  was  not 
safe  from  his  fury,  though  the  subsequent  context  may 
warrant  a  doubt  whether  Jonathan  was  the  party  aimed 
at  by  Saul.  The  slaughter  of  Ahimelech  the  priest  (ch. 
xxii),  under  pretence  of  his  being  a  partisan  of  David, 
and  of  eighty-five  other  priests  of  the  house  of  Eli,  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  imputed,  as  well  as  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Nob,  was  an  atrocity  perhaps  never  ex- 
ceeded; and  yet  the  wickedness  of  the  act  was  not 
greater  than  its  infatuation,  for  it  must  have  inspired 
his  subjects  not  only  with  abhorrence  of  their  king  as 
an  inhuman  tyrant,  but  with  horror  of  him  as  an  im- 
pious and  sacrilegious  monster.  This  crime  of  Saul  put 
David  in  possession  of  the  sacred  lot,  which  Abiathar, 
the  only  surviving  member  of  Eli's  priestly  family, 
brought  with  him,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain oracles  directing  him  in  his  critical  affairs  (xxii, 
21-23;  xxiii,  1,2). 

Having  compelled  David  to  assume  the  position  of 
an  outlaw,  around  Avhora  gathered  a  number  of  turbu- 
lent and  desperate  characters,  Saul  might  persuade  him- 
self that  he  was  justified  in  bestowing  the  hand  of  Da- 
vid's wife  on  another,  and  in  making  expeditions  to  ap- 
prehend and  destroy  him.  A  portion  of  the  people  were 
base  enough  to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
color  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience  (xxiii,  12). 
But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice,  when  he  was  complete- 
ly in  his  power,  must  have  destroyed  all  color  of  right 
in  Saul's  conduct  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also 
did  in  his  own  conscience  (xxiv,  3-7;  xxvi),  which  two 
passages,  though  presenting  many  points  of  similarity, 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  occasion  without  deny- 
ing to  the  narrative  all  historic  accuracy  and  trust- 
worthiness. Though  thus  degraded  and  paralyzed  by 
the  indulgence  of  malevolent  passions,  Saul  still  acted 
with  vigor  in  repelling  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
in  other  affairs  wherein  his  jealousy  of  David  was  not 
concerned  (xxiii,  27,  28).  In  Saul's  better  moments, 
also,  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection  which  he  had 
contracted  for  DaviiJ.  "  He  loved  him  greatly"  (xvi, 
21).  "  Saul  would  let  him  go  no  more  home  to  his 
father's  house"  (xviii,  2).  "Wherefore  cometh  not  the 
son  of  Jesse  to  meat?"  (xx,  27).  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my 
son  David  ?  .  .  .  Return,  my  son  David ;  blessed  be  thou, 
my  son  David"' (xxiv,  IG;  xxvi,  17,  25).  Occasionally, 
too,  his  prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  with  his  mad- 
ness. He  "prophesied"  or  "raved"  in  the  midst  of  his 
house — "  he  prophesied  and  lay  down  naked  all  day  and 
all  night"  at  liamah  (xix,  24).  But  his  acts  of  fierce, 
wild  zeal  increased.  The  massacre  of  the  priests,  with 
all  their  families — the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  (iibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1),  and  the  violent 
extir|)ation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3,  9), 
are  all  of  the  same  kind. 

G.  Saul's  Last  Offence  and  Deaf//. —  At  length  the 
monarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down 
under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots  and  horses 
occupied  the  ])lain  of  Esdraelon.  Their  camp  was 
pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  now  called 
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Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  On  the  opposite  side,  on 
Jlount  Gilboa,  Avas  the  Israelitish  army,  clinging,  as  usu- 
al, to  the  heights  which  were  their  safety.  It  was  near 
the  spring  oF  Gideon's  encampment,  hence  called  the 
spring  of  Ilarod,  or  "trembling;"  and  now  the  name  as- 
sumed an  evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he 
pitched  his  camp  there  "trembled  exceedingly"  (1  Sam. 
xxviii,  5).  The  measure  of  Saul's  iniquity,  now  almost 
full,  was  completed  by  an  act  of  direct  treason  against 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxii,  18;  Lev.  xix, 
31;  XX,  27;  Deut.  xviii,  10,  11).  Saul,  probably  in  a 
fit  of  zeal  and  perhaps  as  some  atonement  for  his  dis- 
obedience in  other  respects,  had  executed  the  penalty 
of  the  law  on  those  who  practised  necromanc\'  and  div- 
ination (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3).  Now,  however,  in  the  loss 
of  all  the  usual  means  of  consulting  the  divine  will,  he 
determined,  with  that  wayward  mixture  of  superstition 
and  religion  which  marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply 
to  one  of  the  necromancers  who  had  escaped  his  perse- 
cution. Forsaken  of  God,  who  gave  him  no  oracles, 
and  rendered,  by  a  course  of  wickedness,  both  desperate 
and  infatuated,  he  requested  his  attendants  to  seek  him 
a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit  (which  is  the  loose 
rendering  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  expression  oc- 
curring twice  in  ver.  7,  "iX  ri5"3  ri'jN,  a  woman  a 
mist7-ess  of  Ob;  Sept.  tyyaorp/^uS'oc,  i.  e.  a  ventrilo- 
quist; Vulg.  liahens  Pythonem,  i.  e.  a  Pythoness  [see 
Necuomancy]),  that  he  might  obtain  from  her  that 
direction  which  Jehovah  refused  to  afford  him.  She 
was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of  Lit- 
tle Hermon.  According  to  the  Hebrew  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and 
hence  her  escape  from  the  general  massacre  of  the  nec- 
romancers (see  Leo  AUatius,  l)e.  Eiigastrimuiho,  cap.  6  in 
Critici  Sacri,  vol.  ii).  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  question  whether  in  the  scene  that  follows  we  are 
to  understand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition  of  Sam- 
uel. Eustathius  and  most  of  the  fathers  take  the  for- 
mer view^  (representing  it,  however,  as  a  ligment  of  the 
devil) ;  Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavers 
(ibid,  ut  supra,  p.  10G2-1114).  The  Sept.  of  1  Sam. 
xxvii,  7  (by  the  above  translation)  and  the  A.  V.  (by 
its  omission  of  "himself  in  xxviii,  14,  and  insertion  of 
"when"  in  ver.  12)  lean  to  the  former.  Joscphus  (who 
pronounces  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman.  Ant.  vi,  14, 
2,  3)  and  the  Sept.  of  1  Chron.  x,  13,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  tlie  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognises  the 
disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance  of  Samuel,  seem- 
ingly from  his  threatening  aspect  or  tone  as  towards 
his  enemy,  Saul  apparently  saw  nothing,  but  listened 
to  her  description  of  a  godlike  figure  of  an  aged  man 
wrapped  round  with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On 
hearing  the  denunciation  which  the  apparition  convey- 
ed, Saul  fell  the  wliole  length  of  his  gigantic  stature 
(see  I  Sam.  xxviii,  20.  margin)  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
mained motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

Assured  of  his  own  death  in  the  coming  engagement, 
and  that  of  his  sons,  of  the  ruin  of  his  army  and  the 
triumph  of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  whose  invasion 
had  tempted  him  to  try  this  unhallowed  expedient — 
all  announced  to  him  by  that  same  authority  which 
had  foretold  his  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  whose 
words  had  never  been  falsified — Saul,  in  a  state  of  de- 
jection which  could  not  promise  success  to  his  follow- 
ers (comp.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  168),  prepared 
as  best  he  could  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Gilboa,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  (on  the  locali- 
ties of  this  battle,  etc.,  see  Hackett,  I llustrations  of 
Script,  p.  178  sq.). 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  14,7),  perhaps  according  to  the  spir- 
it of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-devotion 


returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven  up  the  side  of 
Gilboa.  Tlie  three  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  2).  Saul  himself  with  his  armor-bearer  was  pur- 
sued by  the  archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy 
(ver.  3;  2  Sam.  1,(3).  He  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(Sept.  1  Sam.  xxxi,  3).  His  shield  was  cast  away  (2 
Sam.  i,  21).  In  his  extremity,  having  in  vain  solicited 
death  from  the  hand  of  his  armor- bearer  (Docg  the 
Edomite— the  Jews  say,  "a  partner  before  of  his  mas- 
ter's crimes  and  now  of  liis  punishment").  Saul  perished 
at  last  by  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  4).  According 
to  another  account  (less  trustworthy,  or,  perhaps,  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it  de- 
scribes a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the 
moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from  himself  or 
the  enemy)  and  found  him  "  fallen"  but  leaning  on  his 
spear  (2  Sam.  i,  C,  10).  The  dizziness  of  death  was 
gathered  over  him  (ver.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive ;  and 
he  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  off  his  royal  diadem  and  bracelet 
and  carried  the  news  to  David  (ver.  7-10).  Not  till 
then,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  14,  7),  did  the 
faithful  armor- bearer  fall  on  his  sword  and  die  with 
him  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  5).  The  body,  on  being  found  by 
the  Philistines  on  the  morrow,  was  stripped  and  decapi- 
tated. .  The  armor  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  cities, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of  Goliath,  and 
finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in 
the  neighboring  Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan ;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the  naked, 
headless  corpse  Avith  those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9, 10), 
The  head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chron.  x,  10).  The  corpse  was  re- 
moved from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burned  them,  and  buried 
them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesli  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  13), 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even  the  worst  men  have 
left  behind  them  those  in  whom  gratitude  and  affection 
are  duties.  Saul  had  those  who  mourned  him,  as  some 
hand  was  found  to  have  strewn  flowers  on  the  newly 
made  grave  of  Nero.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were  removed  by  Da- 
vid to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin 
(2  Sam.  xxi,  14). 

IV.  Saul's  Character. — There  is  not  in  the  sacred 
history,  or  in  any  other,  a  character  more  melancholy  to 
contemplate  than  that  of  Saul.  Naturally  humble  and 
modest,  though  of  strong  j)assions,  he  might  have  adorn- 
ed a  private  station.  In  circumstances  which  did  not 
expose  him  to  strong  temptation,  he  would  probably 
have  acted  virtuously.  But  his  natural  rashness  was 
controlled  neither  by  a  powerful  understanding  nor  a 
scrupulous  conscience;  and  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  always  felt  by  him  too  slightly, 
were  totally  disregarded  when  ambition,  envy,  and  jeal- 
ousy had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  diabolical 
nature  of  these  passions  is  seen,  with  friglitful  distinct- 
ness, in  Saul,  whom  their  indulgence  transformed  into 
an  unnatural  and  bloodthirsty  monster,  who  constantly 
exhibited  the  moral  infatuation,  so  common  among 
those  who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  sin,  of  think- 
ing that  the  punishment  of  one  crime  may  be  escaped 
by  the  perpetration  of  another.  In  liim,  also,  is  seen 
that  moral  anomaly  or  contradiction,  which  woidd  be 
incredible  did  we  not  so  often  witness  it,  of  an  individ- 
ual pursuing  habitually  a  course  which  his  better  nat- 
ure pronounces  not  only  flagitious,  but  insane  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  IG,  22).  Saul  knew  that  that  person  should  be 
king  whom  yet  he  persisted  in  seeking  to  destroy,  and 
so  accelerated  his  own  ruin.  Fur  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  distractions  and  disaffection  occasion- 
ed by  Saul's  persecution  of  David  pro(hiced  that  weak- 
ness in  his  government  which  encouraged  the  Philis- 
tines to  make  the  invasion  in  which  himself  and  his 
sons  perished.  "I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger, 
and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath"  (IIos.  xii,  11).     lu 
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the  prolonged  troubles  and  disastrous  termination  of 
this  first  reign,  the  Hebrews  were  vividly  shown  how- 
vain  was  their  favorite  remedj'  for  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  invasion  and  intestine  discord. 

Saul's  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [see  Benjajiin],  and 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old 
and  new  s^'stems  in  which  he  found  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which  broke 
out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times,  leaving  him  witli  long 
lucid  intervals.  His  aftectioiis  were  strong,  as  appears 
in  his  love  both  for  David  and  his  son  .Jonathan,  but 
they  were  unequal  to  the  wilil  accesses  of  religious  zeal 
or  insanity  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
like  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he  may 
be  counted  as  the  successor,  remarkable  for  his  strength 
and  activity  (2  Sam.  i,  23) ;  and  he  was,  like  the  Ho- 
meric heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller  by  head  and 
shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind 
of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  "  good"  (1  Sam. 
ix,  2),  and  which  caused  hira  to  be  compared  to  the  ga- 
zelle— "  the  gazelle  of  Israel."  It  was  probably  these  ex- 
ternal qualities  which  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  fre- 
([uently  attached  to  his  name,  "  chosen"- — "  whom  the 
Lord  did  choose" — "<Spe  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen!"  (I  Sam.  ix,  17;  x,  24;  2  Sam. 
xxi,  G). 

V.  Literature. — See  the  treatises  referred  to  in  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop.  Bihllorjraph.  col.  290-302 ;  Stanley,  Jewish 
Ch.  ii,  lect.  xxi;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  ii,  15  sq. ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Charak.  v,  75  sq. ;  Hasse,  KOnig  Saul  (Gries. 
1854);  Richardson,  Saul,  King  of  Israel  (Edinb.  1858); 
Miller,  Saul,  First  King  of  Israel  (2d  ed..  Loud.  1866) ; 
Brooks,  King  Saul  ([a  tragedy],  N.  Y.  1871);  and  the 
monographs  on  his  interview  with  the  witch  cited  by 
Ftirst,  Bihliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  236.     See  King. 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  Paul  (q.  v.).  This  was  the 
most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  apostle  felt  some  pride  in 
belonging  (Kom.  xi,  1 ;  Phil,  iii,  5).  He  himself  leads 
us  to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the  Jewish  king 
by  the  marked  way  in  which  he  mentions  Saul  in  his 
address  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch  :  "  God  gave  unto  them 
Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin" 
(Acts  xiii,  21).  These  indications  are  in  harmony  with 
the  intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  wliich  the  life  of  the 
apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  The  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  prominence  thus 
given  by  Paul  to  his  tribe.  Tertullian  (.If/c.  Marc,  v, 
1)  applies  to  him  the  dying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benja- 
min. And  Jerome,  in  his  Epitaphinm  Pauhe  (§  8),  al- 
luding to  the  preservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of 
Benjamin  after  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx,  49), 
speaks  of  them  as  "  trecentos  [sic]  viros  p;(*/;/e?'  Apos- 
tolum  resercatos."    See  Benjamin. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  of  the 
apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii,  9).  Two 
chief  conjectures  prevail  concerning  the  change.  (1) 
That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Sergius  Paulus,  the  first  of  his  (Jentile  con- 
verts. (2)  That  which  appears  due  to  Lightfoot,  that 
Paulus  was  the  apostle's  Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  naturally  adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biog- 
rapher when  his  labors  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  these  is  adopted  by  Olshausen  and  Meyer. 
It  is  also  the  view  of  Ewald  (G'csc/f.  vi,  419,  420),  who 
seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks  on  the  ab- 
sence of  anj^  explanation  of  the  change  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  so  understood  bj'  all  the  readers  of  the  Acts. 
However  tliis  may  be,  after  Saul  has  taken  his  place 
definitively  as  the  apostle  to  the  (ieniile  world,  his  Jew- 
ish name  is  entirely  dropped.  Two  divisions  of  ids  life 
are  well  marked  bj-  the  use  of  the  two  names. — Smith. 

Saunders,  Wilmam  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist E[)isc(ipal  Church,  was  born,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  in  Dul>lin,  Aug.  16, 1836.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  April 


13, 1852.  In  Sept.,  1853,  he  was  converted  at  a  camp- 
meeting,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  spent  one  term  at  MeadviDe  College,  but  for  five 
years  after  led  an  unsettled  life.  In  1859  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference 
and  appointed  to  Vernon  Circuit.  He  also  served  at 
New  Washington ;  Patriot  Circuit ;  Belleview;  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Eighty-third  Indiana  Volunteers ;  Roberts 
and  Trinity  churches,  Madison ;  Vevay ;  and  Rising 
Sun.  He  continued  to  fill  his  pulpit  until  within  four 
weeks  of  his  death,  which  took  place  July  29, 1871.  Mr. 
Saunders  was  a  man  of  diligent  study,  carefid  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  while  his  piety 
was  of  the  healthy,  fruit-bearing  kind. — Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1871,  p.  184. 

Sauqua  Behkr  {Socquaheh-),'m  Norse  mythology, 
was  the  sf?-eam  of  death,  a  place  where  Saga  dwelt,  and 
which  Odin  visited  each  day  in  order  to  become  drunk 
on  the  precious  mead  w^hich  she  possessed,  and  to  en- 
joy her  love. — Vollmer,  Wdrte)b.  d.  Mythol.  s,v. 

Sauras,  a  Hindu  sect  who  worship  only  Survapati, 
or  the  sun-god.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  scarcely 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Hindus  in  their  general  ob- 
servances. Their  mark  on  the  forehead  is  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  red  sandal-wood,  and  their  neck- 
lace is  of  crystal.  Thej'  eat  one  meal  without  salt  ev- 
ery Sunday,  and  on  every  occasion  of  the  sun's  entrance 
into  a  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  and  they  cannot  eat  till 
they  have  noticed  the  sun. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  v. 

Saure,  Conrad,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  this 
countr}'  in  1845.  He  studied  theology  privateh',  and 
commenced  preaching  in  Cincinnati  in  1856;  two  years 
later  he  was  regularly'  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  tlie  Salem  church.  His  first  sermon,  it  is  said,  was 
preached  to  six  hearers.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1873,  his  congregation  numbered  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  members.  He  was  an  acceptable  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  successful 
pastor.    See  the  Ref.  Ch.  Mess.  June  4, 1873.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Sauriii,  Elie,  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  was 
born  Aug.  28, 1639,  at  Ussean,  Dauphiny.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  village  pastor,  who  conducted  his  education,  and 
at  last  sent  him  to  study  theology  at  Geneva.  Admit- 
ted to  the  ministry  in  1661.  he  preached  first  at  Vente- 
rot,  and  was  called  to  the  church  at  Embrun  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Having  refused  to  uncover  his  head  be- 
fore a  priest  who  was  carrying  the  sacrament  to  a  sick 
person,  Sanrin  was  banished  from  the  country.  He  re- 
tired to  Holland,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  church  at 
Delft,  in  1665.  He  was  employed  to  examine  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  mystic  Labadie,  and  offered  to 
refute  them  publicly.  So  well  did  Saurin  succeed  that 
he  procured  the  deposition  of  his  opponent,  and,  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  interest 
in  the  affair,  obtained  for  Labadie  the  church  at  jMiddle- 
burg.  In  1671  Saurin  accepted  the  place  of  Wolzogen 
at  Utrecht.  Here  he  lived  for  two  years,  during  the 
French  occupation,  in  continual  agitation  caused  by  his 
disputes  with  Jurieu.  He  began  the  contest  by  stating 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Jurieu  were  heterodox 
and  very  dangerous.  Efforts  were  made  to  reconcile 
the  two  pastors,  and  the  synod  of  Leeuwarden  forbade 
their  writing  against  each  other  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, Init  all  to  no  effect.  The  last  j'ears  of  Saurin 
were  devoted  to  the  publication  of  theological  works, 
lie  died  at  Utrecht,  on  Easter-Sunday,  1703.  We  have 
from  his  pen,  Examen  de  la  Theologie  de  Jurieu : — De- 
fense de  la  Doctri?ie  de  VEglise  Reformee,  etc.: — Traite 
de  r  Amour  de  Dieu : — Reflexions  sur  les  Di'oits  de  la 
Con.<!ciei)r.e : — and  a  posthumous  work,  Traite  de  VA  mour 
du  Prochain. — Hoefer,  iVoui*.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Saurin,  Jacques,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of 
French  Protestantism,  was  born  at  Nimes  Jan.  6,  1077. 
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In  his  eighth  year  his  famih',  fleeing  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Louis  XIV,  settled  in  Geneva.  (Quitting  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  joined  a  regiment  of  Savoy- 
anls  in  tlie  general  war  against  the  French  tyrant,  and 
served  nearly  four  years,  till  the  Peace  of  Eyswick,  in 
1G97.  On  his  return,  he  took  up  the  study  of  theology 
under  Tronchin,  Pictet,  and  Turretin.  It  was  only  after 
many  inner  struggles  that  he  conquered  his  frivolity 
and  scepticism,  and  passed  through  the  throes  of  the 
new  birth.  Once  clearly  converted,  his  life  and  influ- 
ence were  radically  changed.  His  subsequent  renown 
for  eloquence  began  to  take  form  even  bel'ore  his  grad- 
uation. His  mere  schoolboy  exercises  in  sermonizing 
attracted  great  attention.  luitering  the  ministry  in 
1700,  he  took  charge  of  a  society  of  French  Walloons  in 
London,  and  preached  with  great  success  for  four  j-ears. 
In  1705,  while  on  a  journey  of  recreation  in  Holland,  he 
preached  a  few  sermons  and  made  such  an  impression 
as  to  occasion  a  call  to  labor  at  tlie  Hague.  This  call 
he  accepted ;  and  here,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
twenty-flve  years — he  labored  with  equal  fame  and  use- 
fulness. He  soon  became  known  as  "  the  great  Saurin," 
the  "Chrysostom  of  Protestantism.''  The  large  church 
in  which  he  preached  was  constantly  overcrowded.  It 
was  not  merely  his  eloquence,  his  flne  manner,  liis  melo- 
dious voice,  which  thus  held  and  charmed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  all  classes  of  society,  but  it  was  chiefly  the 
weighty  substance  of  what  he  said  and  the  holy  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  said  it.  Learned  men  (Clericus) 
and  cold  critics  often  went  to  hear  him  with  deep  preju- 
dice, but  uniformly  they  came  away  glad  and  captivat- 
ed. The  celebrated  Abbadie  exclaimed,  after  tirst  hear- 
ing him,  "Is  it  a  man,  or  is  it  an  angel!"  Saurin  was 
not  a  mere  preacher,  but  also  an  organizer.  He  found- 
ed schools  and  asylums,  and  planned  a  grand  scheme  of 
missionary  work  throughout  the  Dutch  colonies.  He 
was  also  a  sj-stematic  writer.  In  1722  he  issued  an  ed- 
ucational work,  A  brege  de  la  Theologie  et  de  la  Morale 
Chrelienne.  In  1724  he  issued  his  Catechisme,  which 
enjoyed  a  long  popularity  in  Holland  and  at  Geneva. 
In  1725  appeared  at  the  Hague  UEtat  dii  Chrisiiumsme 
en  France,  a  collection  of  letters  in  favor  of  his  fellow- 
Protestants  of  France.  A  work  which  appeared  between 
1720  and  1728,  Discours  Ilistoriques,  Critiques,  Tlieolo- 
giques  et  Morceaux sur  lesEvenements  les plus Mhnorahles 
du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveati  Testament,  though  an  able  work 
in  itself,  had  the  unfortunate  result  of  calling  upon  Sau- 
rin such  a  scries  of  envious  criticisms  from  his  brother- 
pastors  as  to  embitter  his  last  years  and  even  to  hasten 
his  death.  It  is  a  memorable  in.stance  of  the  well-known 
odium  l/ieoluf/icnm.  It  had  no  other  basis  or  pretext 
than  a  few  unguarded  expressions  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  falsehood  of  necessity. 

But  the  posthumous  fame  of  Saurin  rests  upon  his 
Sermons.  Of  these  he  himself  published  (1707-25)  five 
volumes.  After  his  death,  his  son  edited,  from  his 
papers,  seven  additional  volumes.  The  whole  twelve 
volumes  have  been  several  times  reissued.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  Hague,  in'  1749;  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Paris,  in  1835.  A  good  selection  was  pub- 
lished by  Weiss,  at  Paris,  in  1854,  Sermons  Choisis  de 
Saurin,  avec  line  Notice  sur  sa  Vie.  Most  of  these  ser- 
mons have  enjoj-ed  great  popularity  in  other  languages. 
Five  volumes  of  the  Sermons  were  published  in  English 
by  R.  Pobinson,  in  1775.  As  to  the  form  of  Saurin's 
sermons,  they  are  too  systematic  and  scholastic  for  the 
taste  of  the  present;  they  are  encumbered  with  too  much 
of  learned  citation.  Much  that  they  contain  would  be 
more  appropriate  in  the  professor's  chair  than  in  the 
pulpit.  As  compared  witli  the  great  Catholic  sermon- 
izers,  Saurin  lacks  the  exquisite  polish  of  Bossuet;  nor 
does  he  search  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  with  as 
sharp  an  eye  as  Bourdaloue;  nor  are  his  appeals  as 
pathetic  as  those  of  Massillon ;  but  he  surpasses  them 
all  in  tliis,  that  lie  preaches  the  whole  (Jospel  of  Clirist, 
and  that  he  is  unconscious  of  dependence  on  any  other 
external  authority  than  the  simple  Word  of  God.     In 


manner,  Saurin  was  impetuous  in  the  extreme;  greater 
self-control  would  have  given  him  greater  power.  He 
sometimes  spent  so  much  force  of  voice  in  his  opening 
prayer  and  exordium  as  to  be  very  much  exhausted  be- 
fore the  close.  Sometimes  his  voice  would  almost  fail. 
The  chief  defect  in  his  manner  was  a  certain  lack  of 
unction.  The  understanding  was  convinced,  the  con- 
science was  awakened,  the  will  was  aroused,  but  the 
heart  was  not  fully  subdued.  After  Saurin's  death,  liis 
great  work,  IJisccurs  (2  vols,  fob),  was  continued  bj' 
lioques  and  Beausobre,  so  that  the  whole  consisted  of 
six  volumes.  See  Van  Oostcrzee,  Jacques  Saurin  (Brus, 
185G) ;  Saj'ous,  Hist,  de  la  Litter.  Fraiig.  a  VEtr. ;  Weiss, 
Hist,  des  Ref.  Pi-ot.  de  France ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encykl. 
xiii,  437-444.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Saiirus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  noted  highway 
robber  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  who  was  killed  by  Her- 
cules. 

Saussay,  Andre  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1589,  anel  died  Sept.  9,  1G75,  at  Toul.  His  par- 
ents being  poor,  he  was  educated  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  on  completing  his  studies  took  orders. 
He  employed  himself  in  preaching  and  controversy ; 
Avas  in  favor  at  the  court ;  and  became  cure  of  Saint- 
Leu,  apostolic  prothonotarj-,  almoner  of  the  king,  and 
grand  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Paris.  Elected  bishop  of 
Toul  in  1049,  he  did  not  take  possession  of  his  see  until 
1G57,  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  troubles  with  its  chap- 
ter. He  held  this  office  till  his  death.  Saussay  was  the 
author  of  several  religious  works  in  Latin,  which  show 
great  learning,  but  little  judgment  or  critical  acumen — 
as  Genealogie  des  Ileretiqiies  Sacrementaires,  etc. : — De 
Sacro  Ritu  Praferendi  Crucem,  etc.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bio(j.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sautrantika  is  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  four 
great  schools  or  systems  of  Buddhism,  the  three  others 
being  called  Vaihhashika,  J\fadhi/omiLa,  and  Yoe/achdru. 
They  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Sutras  (q.  v.),  but 
reject  that  of  the  Abhidharma.  See  Ktippen,  Die  Re- 
ligion des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857) ;  WassiljeWj/^er  Buddh- 
ismus,  seine  Dorjmen,  Geschichte  und  Literatur  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 18G0). — Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Savagarad  is  the  cap  of  an  Armenian  priest,  made 
of  clotli  of  gold,  with  an  orb  and  cross  on  the  top. 

Savage,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Eldsfleld,  Worcestershire,  in  1G04.  He  entered  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  in  1G21 ;  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  Nov.,  1G25;  in  1628  was  made  proba- 
tioner fellow;  and  in  1630  completed  his  master's  de- 
gree. On  the  commencement  of  the  IJebellion,  he  trav- 
elled into  France  with  William  (lord)  Sandys,  whose 
sister,  lady  Mar}',  he  afterwards  married.  He  obtained 
the  mastership  of  his  college  Feb.  20, 1650,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  the  next  year.  He  was  made  prebend- 
ary of  Gloucester  in  1G65,  and  rector  of  Bladen,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. He  died,  master  of  Baliol  College,  June  2, 
1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  He  published  some 
pamphlets  on  infant  baptism  against  John  Tombes,  and 
on  Church  reformations  against  Cornelius  Burgess;  but 
is  best  known  by  his  Baliofergus ;  or,  A  Commentary 
vpoH  the  Foundation,  Founders,  und  Affairs  of  Baliol 
College  (Oxon.  1GG8,  4to). 

Savage,  Isaac  Ayls-worth,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  ICdinburgh, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1814.  He  embraced 
religion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduated  at  the  Wesley- 
an  University  in  Aug.,  1841,  and,  having  been  already 
received  on  trial  in  the  New  England  Conference,  went 
immediately  to  South  Boston.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1843  and  elder  in  1845.  He  occupied  appointments 
in  Lowell,  Springfield,  Boston,  and  Hollistou  until  1854, 
when,  after  a  protracted  illness,  he  foil  asleep  on  Feb.  16. 
Mr.  Savage  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister,  a  devoted  friend. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf, 
1854,  p.  359. 
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Savage,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  the  last  l 
century,  was  a  nicinbcr  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  lie  took  his  degrees,  and  was  D.D.  of  both  uni- 
versities. He  was  rector,  first  of  IJygrave,  then  of  Clot- 
hall,  Herts,  and  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  He  was  at  one  time  jiresident  of  the  famous 
club  at  Royston.  He  died  March  2i,  1747,  from  a  fall. 
Besides  a  visitation  and  an  assize  sermon,  there  are  at- 
tributed to  him  the  following:  T/ie  Turkish  History 
(abridged  from  Knolles  and  Kycant  [1701, 2  vols.  8vo]) : 
—Collection  of  Letters  of  the  Ancients,  etc.  (1703,  8vo). 

Savage,  John  Adams,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
9, 1800.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  in  Salem 
Academy;  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822 ;  studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Washington  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
tery in  1825,  and  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  in 
1827.  His  first  charge  was  at  Fort  Covington,  Frank- 
lin County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  church  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Here 
his  labors  were  abundant  and  successful.  He  remained 
at  Ogdensburg  nearly  twenty  years,  and  probably  no 
man  ever  exerted  so  wide  and  powerful  an  influence  for 
religion  and  for  Presbyterianism  in  Northern  New  York 
as  he.  In  1850,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  took  charge 
of  Carroll  College,  at  Wauketa,  then  in  its  infancy. 
Here  he  labored  arduoush'  in  founding  and  building  up 
a  college  in  a  new  country.  The  charter  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  some  little  progress  made  in  the  enterprise 
before  his  arrival,  but  properly  Dr.  Savage  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  Carroll  College.  He  died  Dec. 
13, 1804.  Dr.  Savage  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  deep 
piety,  and  excellence  of  character;  as  a  preacher,  able 
and  instructive;  as  a  theologian,  clear,  sound,  and 
scriptural,  well  meriting  the  honorarj'  degree  of  D.D. 
conferred  on  liim  by  his  alma  mater  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  college.  See  Wilson,  Presh, 
Hist.  A  Imatiac,  18G6,  p.  167.     (J.\.  S.) 

Savage,  Samuel  Morton,  D.D.,  a  learned  In- 
dependent minister,  was  born  in  London  in  1721,  and 
educated  under  Dr.  .Jennings.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  at  Hoxton  ;  assistant  minister  of  St.  jMary  Axe, 
London,  in  1747 ;  and  sole  pastor  in  175G.  He  died  in 
1791.  He  iiublished  Sermons  on  several  evangelical 
and  jtractical  subjects  (Taunton,  1796,  8vo). 

Savage,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1794.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover; 
graduated  with  honor  iit  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  St  udied  theology  at  the  divinity  school  con- 
nected with  that  institution.  In  1815  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  a  private  tutor  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
and  preach  for  nearly  seven  years.  In  1824  he  returned 
to  Boston,  and  on  Jidy  5,  1826,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  N.  II.,  which  pastorate  lasted 
forty  years.  He  died  INIay  8,  1866.  Mr.  Savage  pos- 
sessed a  truly  symmetrical  character.  His  ministry 
was  in  conformity  with  such  a  character.  He  was  a 
practical  and  impressive  preacher,  and  an  accurate 
scholar — excelling  perhaps  in  the  classics,  but  familiar 
with  the  best  models  of  his  native  tongue.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  196.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sav'aran  {'S.avapav  v.  r.  Avapch'),  an  erroneous 
form  (1  iSIacc.  vi,  43)  for  Avakan  (q,  v.),  an  epithet  of 
the  Maccabee  Eleazar  {q.  v.). 

Savary,  N.,  a  French  writer  and  traveller.  In  1776 
he  visited  I'.gypt,  and  studied  the  antiquities  and  man- 
ners of  the  coinitry.  On  iiis  return  he  visited  tlie  Ar- 
chipelago, and  in  1780  puldished  his  translation  of  the 
Koran,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  Travels  in  K'/upt, 
Letters  on  (Greece,  and  a  Grammar  of  (he  Modern  Arabic. 
He  died  in  1788. 


Savastano,  Francesco  Eulalia,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  in  1657  at  Naples,  where  he  died  Oct.  23, 1717, 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  preached  successfullj',  and  taught 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  in  the  College  of 
Naples.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Bo- 
tunicorum  Liber. — Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Savi'as  (Sni;(«),  a  corrupt  Grcecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  2)  of  the  Ileb.  name  Uzzi  (q.  v.),  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  vii,  4). 

Savigni,  Okdeu  of,  a  religious  body  connected 
with  the  Romish  Church,  founded  in  the  12th  century 
by  Vitalis  de  jMortain,  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Robert 
of  Arbiscelle,  who  instituted  the  Order  of  Fontevraud. 
The  Order  of  Savigni,  after  continuing  for  a  time,  be- 
came merged  in  that  of  the  Cistercians  (q.  v.). — Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Saviour,  a  title  applied  in  Scripture,  in  its  highest 
sense,  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
earthly  deliverers.  (In  the  present  article  we  substan- 
tially adopt  that  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.') 

I.  The  IVord  itself. — The  term  "  Saviour,"  as  applied 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the  Greek  soter 
{(tojtIip),  which  in  turn  represents  certain  derivatives 
from  the  Hebrew  root  yashd  (I/'d^),  particularly  the 
participle  of  the  Hiphil  form  moshia  (S'^IIJI^),  which  is 
usually  rendered  "Saviour"  in  the  A.V.  (e.  g.  Isa.  xlvi, 
15 ;  xiix,  26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of  "  Sav- 
iour," it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the  original  terms 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  use  of  soter 
in  the  Sept.,  whence  it  was  more  immediately  derived 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  and  further  noticing 
the  cognate  terms  "to  save"  and  "salvation,''  which 
express  respectively  the  action  and  the  results  of  the 
Saviour's  office.     See  Jesus. 

1.  The  term  soter  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Sept.  than  the  term  "  Saviour"  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Old  Test.  It  represents  not  only  the  word  moshia  above 
mentioned,  but  also  very  frequently  the  nouns  7jesha 
(5?1IJ^)  and  yeshuuh  (n^'T^"]),  which,  though  properly 
expressive  of  the  abstract  notion  "  salvation,"  are  yet 
sometimes  used  in  a  concrete  sense  for  "Saviour."  We 
may  cite  as  an  example  Isa.  lii,  11,  "Behold,  thy  salva- 
tion Cometh,  Iris  reward  is  with  him,"  where  evidently 
"  salvation"  =  iSufioMc.  So  again  in  passages  where 
these  terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  person 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  20,  '■  the  God  our  Sav- 
iour" (A.  V.  "  God  of  our  salvation").  Not  only  in  such 
cases  as  these,  but  in  many  others  where  the  sense  does 
not  require  it,  the  Sept.  has  soter  where  the  A.  Y.  has 
•'salvation;''  and  thus  the  word  "Saviour"  was  more 
familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Test,  in  our 
Lord's  age  than  it  is  to  us. 

2.  The  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  verb  aui'Ctii',  and  the  substantive  <Tu)Tr]pia,  as  used 
in  the  Sept.  An  examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
they  occur  shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for 
words  conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  succor,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  ffuinjijia  in 
the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bodily  health  (2  Mace,  iii, 
32),  together  with  the  etymological  connection  sujjposed 
to  exist  between  the  terms  awTiip  and  aoi^ta,  to  which 
Paul  evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  v,  23;  Phil,  iii,  20,  21. 

3.  If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  "to 
save"  implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  rescue  of  a  per- 
son from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly included  in  the  Hebrew  root  yashd,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  testified  by  the  frequent 
accompaniment  of  the  preposition  mhi  ("^ ;  comp.  the 
(Tbimi  airo  which  the  angel  gives  in  explanation  of  the 
name  Jesus,  Jlatt.  i,  21).  But  yashd,  bej'ond  this,  ex- 
presses assistance  and  protection  of  every  kind — assist- 
ance in  aggressive  measures,  protection  against  attack; 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  results  of  such  assistance 
— victory,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness,     ^^'e  may 
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cite  as  an  instance  of  the  aggressive  sense,  Deut.  xx,  4, 
"  To  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you ;" 
oi protection  against  attack,  Isa.  xxvi,  1,  "  Salvation  will 
God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarlis;"  of  victory,  2  Sam. 
viii,  G,  '•  The  Lord  preserved  David,"  i.  e.  gave  him  vic- 
tory; o{  prosperity  and  happiness,  Isa.  Ix,  18,  "Thou 
shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation;"  Isa.  Ixi,  10,  '"He  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation."  No  better 
instance  of  this  last  sense  can  be  adduced  than  the  ex- 
clamation "  Hosanna,"  meaning, "  Save,  I  beseech  thee," 
which  was  uttered  as  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  any 
joyous  occasion  (Psa.  cxviii,  25),  as  at  our  Lord's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  when  the  etymological  connection  of  the 
terms  Hosanna  and  Jesus  could  not  have  been  lost  on 
the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  (ISIatt.  xxi,  9, 15).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  had  their  posi- 
tive as  well  as  tlieir  negative  side;  in  other  words,  that 
they  expressed  the  presence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  danger,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  insecurity.  Tlie  Latin  language  possessed  in 
the  classical  period  no  proper  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
aiori]p.  This  appears  from  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
word  itself  in  a  Latinized  form,  and  from  Cicero's  re- 
mark {in  I'e?v.  A  ct.  2,  ii,  G3)  that  there  was  no  one 
word  Avhich  expressed  the  notion  qui  sahitem  dedit. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xv,  71)  uses  conservator,  and  Pliny  (xxii, 
5)  servator.  The  term  salrator  appears  appended  as  a 
title  of  Jupiter  in  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Trajan 
(Gruter,  p.  19,  No.  5).  This  was  adopted  by  Christian 
writers  as  the  most  adequate  equivalent  for  ffooTi'jp, 
though  objections  were  evidently  raised  against  it  (Au- 
gustine, Sei-m.  299,  §  G).  Another  term,  salutificator, 
was  occasionally  used  by  Tertullian  {De  Resurr.  Cam. 
47 ;  De  Cam.  Chr.  14). 

4.  The  historical  personages  to  whom  the  terms  are 
applied  further  illustrate  this  view.  The  judges  are 
stj'led  "  saviours,"  as  having  rescued  their  country  from 
a  state  of  bondage  (Judg.  iii,  9,  15,  A. V.  "deliverer;" 
Neh.  ix,  27);  a  "saviour"  was  subsequently  raised  up 
in  the  person  of  Jeroboam  II  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  xiii,  5);  and  in  the  same  sense  Jose- 
phus  styles  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  "  salvation" 
{Ant.  iii,  1, 1).  Joshua,  on  the  other  hand,  verilied  the 
promise  contained  in  his  name  by  his  concjuests  over 
the  Canaanites :  the  Lord  was  his  helper  in  an  aggres- 
sive sense.  Similarly,  the  office  of  the  "  saviours"  prom- 
ised in  Obad.  21  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  Edom. 
The  names  Isaiah,  Jeshua,  Ishi,  Ilosea,  Hoshea,  and, 
lastly,  Jesus,  are  all  expressive  of  the  general  idea  of 
assistance  from  the  Lord.  The  Greek  sotdr  was  in  a 
similar  manner  applied  in  the  double  sense  of  a  deliv- 
erer from  foreign  foes,  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  a  general  protector,  as  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  it  was  appended  as  the  title  of  heathen  deities. 

5.  There  are  many  indications  in  the  Old  Test, 
that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  to  be  effected  by 
God  alone,  was  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the 
pious  Hebrew.  In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  pe- 
titions to  God  to  save  from  the  effects  of  sin  (e.  g.  xxxix, 
8 ;  Ixxix,  9).  Isaiah,  in  particular,  appropriates  the 
term  "saviour"  to  Jehovah  (xliii,  11),  and  connects  it 
with  the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness  (xlv,  21 ; 
Ix,  16, 17) :  he  adduces  it  as  the  special  manner  in  which 
Jehovah  reveals  himself  to  man  (xlv,  15)  :  he  hints  at 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  effecting  salvation  in  pas- 
sages where  he  connects  the  term  "saviour"  with  "re- 
deemer'' {goel),  as  in  xli,  14 ;  xlix,  2G ;  Ix,  IG,  and  again 
with  "ransom,"  as  in  xliii,  3.  Similar  notices  are  scat- 
tered over  the  prophetical  books  (o.  g.  Zech.  ix,  9 ;  Hos. 
i,  7),  and  though  in  many  instances  these  notices  ad- 
mitted of  a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  tcm|ioral 
nature,  they  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus 
fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a  "  Sav- 
iour" who  should  far  surpass  in  his  achievements  the 
"saviours"  that  had  as  yet  appeared,  'i'he  mere  sound 
of  the  word  would  conjure  up  before  his  imagination 
visions  of  deliverance,  security,  peace,  and  prosperity. 


II.  The  Work  of  the  Saviour. — This  we  propose  to 
trace  as  developed  in  the  several  portions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

1.  The  first  three  evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in 
showing  that  Jesus  unfolded  his  message  to  the  disci- 
ples by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  miracles  that  were 
to  be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  he  laid  down  tlie 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality,  until  he  had 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  Christ  of  God.  Then,  as  the  clouds  of 
doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of  the  Jews  became 
more  intense,  he  turned  a  new  page  in  liis  teaching. 
Drawing  from  his  disciples  the  confession  of  their  faith 
in  him  as  Christ,  he  then  passed  abruptly,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  truth  that  remained  to  be  learned  in  the  last  few 
months  of  his  ministry,  that  his  work  included  suffering 
as  well  as  teaching  (Matt,  xvi,  20,  21).  He  was  instant 
in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to  his  disci- 
ples from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occasions  when 
lie  prophesied  his  bitter  death  are  on  record,  and  they 
are  probably  only  examples  out  of  many  more  (ver.  21). 
We  grant  that  in  none  of  these  places  does  the  word 
"sacrifice"  occur;  and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is 
somewhat  obscure,  as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared, 
even  then,  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  re- 
pugnant to  their  hopes.  But  that  he  must  (ch)  go  and 
meet  death ;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world 
are  let  loose  against  him  for  a  time,  so  that  he  shall  be 
betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged,  cruci- 
fied, and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shall  be  done  to  achieve 
a  foreseen  work,  and  accom[ilish  all  things  written  of 
him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  certainly  find.  Thcj' 
invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a  peculiar  significance ; 
they  set  the  mind  inquiring  what  the  meaning  can  be 
of  this  hard  necessity  that  is  laid  on  him.  For  the  an- 
swer we  look  to  other  places ;  but  at  least  there  is  here 
no  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the 
Lord  does  not  yet  say,  "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against 
your  sins  in  your  stead  ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine — that  Jesus 
dies  for  us  willingly,  and  that  he  dies  to  bear  a  doom 
laid  on  him  as  of  necessity,  because  some  one  must  bear 
it — it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  made  prominent.  In  all 
the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to  speak-,  not  of  his  desire 
to  die,  but  of  the  burden  laid  on  him,  and  the  power 
given  to  others  against  him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further,  there 
would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the  series  of 
announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up  to  one  more 
definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  speak  most 
distinctly  of  a  sacrifice :  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant;"  or,  to  follow  Luke, 
"  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  We  are  carried  back 
by  these  words  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled  on 
the  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Moses  as 
he  sprinkled  it:  "Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  witli  you  concerning  all 
these  words"  (Exod.  xxiv).  No  interpreter  has  ever 
failed  to  draw  from  these  passages  the  true  meaning: 
"  When  my  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  my  blood  shall  be 
the  sanction  of  the  new  covenant."  The  word  "sacri- 
fice" is  wanting;  but  sacrifice,  and  nothing  else,  is  de- 
scribed. And  the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  il- 
lustration, and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that 
turn.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  They  are  the 
wonls  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act  of  Je- 
sus to  tiic  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced  exactly 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi,  25).  Then,  as  now,  Christians  met 
together,  and  by  a  solemn  act  declared  that  they  count- 
ed the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  wherein  a  new  cove- 
nant was  sealed;  and  of  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  they 
partook  bj'  faith,  professing  themselves  thcrel)y  willing 
to  enter  the  covenant  and  be  sprinklcil  with  tlie  blood. 
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3.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  "sj'iioptic" 
Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the  early 
chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
is  not  found,  because  he  will  first  answer  the  question 
about  himself, ''Who  is  this?"  before  he  shows  them 
"What  is  his  work."  But  at  length  the  announce- 
ment is  made,  enforced,  repeated ;  until,  when  the  feet 
of  the  betrayer  are  ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
command  is  given  which  secures  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  shall  be  described  forever  as  a  sacrifice  and  noth- 
ing else,  sealing  a  new  covenant  and  carrying  good  to 
man}-.  Lest  the  doctrine  of  atonement  should  seem  to 
be  an  after-thought,  as,  indeed,  De  VVette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  John  preserves  the  conversation  with  Nic- 
odemus,  which  took  place  early  in  the  ministry;  and 
there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up, 
the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's  death  is  fully  set  forth. 
''As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  the  Son  of  INIan  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life"  (John  iii.  14, 15).  As  in  this  intercessory  act  the 
image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii,  14, 
15)  reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people  (Matt. 
xxvii,  63),  of  Antichrist  (xii,  24 ;  John  xviii,  33),  of  one 
accursed  (Gal.  iii,  13),  become  the  means  of  our  salva- 
tion; so  that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith 
on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  There 
is  even  a  significance  in  the  words  "  lifted  up ;"  the  Lord 
used,  probably,  the  word  Tp^,  which,  in  older  Hebrew, 
meant  to  "  lift  up"  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in  the 
Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  '•  lifting  up 
for  punishment."  With  Christ  the  lifting- up  was  a 
seeming  disgrace,  a  true  triumph  and  elevation.  But 
the  context  in  which  these  verses  occur  is  as  important 
as  the  verses  themselves.  Nicodemns  comes  as  an  in- 
quirer; he  is  told  that  a  man  must  be  born  again,  and 
then  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  means 
of  that  regeneration.  The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wound- 
ed soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure ;  and  that  gaze 
is  to  be  turned,  not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain  or  in  the 
temple,  but  on  the  cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  al- 
lusion, but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention  —  "If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever:  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world"  (John  vi,  51).  He  is  the  bread; 
and  he  will  give  the  bread.  If  his  presence  on  earth 
were  the  expected  food,  it  was  given  already ;  but  would 
he  speak  of  "  drinking  his  blood"  (ver.  53),  which  can 
only  refer  to  the  dead?  It  is  on  the  cross  that  he  will 
afford  this  food  to  his  disciples.  We  grant  that  this 
whole  passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  among 
Christian  commentators  as  it  did  among  the  Jews  who 
heard  it;  and  for  the  same  reason — for  the  hardness  of 
the  saying.  But  there  stands  the  saying;  and  no  can- 
did person  can  refuse  to  see  a  reference  in  it  to  the 
death  of  him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
praj-er  of  consecration  offered  by  our  High-priest,  there 
is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as  evidence 
to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied  by  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  and  himself  must  bear  in  both  cases  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense,  but  which  is  really  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry — "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  tin- 
word  is  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  that  they  also  might  be 
sanctified  through  the  truth"  (John  xvii,  17-19).  The 
word  ayid'Ciiv,  "sanctify,"  "consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
Sept.  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (I^ev.  xxii,  2)  and  for 
the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  divine  service  (Numb. 
iii,  15).  Here  the  present  tense,  "I  consecrate,"  used 
in  a  discourse  in  which  our  Lord  says  he  is  "  no  more 


in  the  world,"  is  conclusive  against  the  interpretation 
"  I  dedicate  my  life  to  thee ;"  for  life  is  over.  No  self- 
dedication,  except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of 
as  present.  "  I  dedicate  myself  to  thee,  in  my  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  thee;"  such 
is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage,  which 
suits  well  with  his  other  declaration  that  the  blood  of 
his  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new  covenant  with 
God.  To  the  great  majority  of  expositors  from  Chrys- 
ostom  and  Cyril  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted  in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep 
(John  X,  11, 17, 18),  taking  care  to  distinguish  his  death 
from  that  of  one  who  dies  against  his  will  in  striving 
to  compass  some  other  aim — "  Therefore  doth  my  Fa- 
ther love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  his  death  will  occur  to 
the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  corn  of  wheat 
that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit  (John  x,  24) 
is  explained  by  his  own  words  elsewhere,  where  lie  says 
that  he  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many"  (Matt,  xx,  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  himself.  What  say 
his  witnesses  of  him?  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
sa}'s  the  Baptist,  "which  taketh  awa)-  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i,  20).  Commentators  differ  about  the 
allusion  implied  in  that  name.  But  take  anj-  one  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is  implied.  Is  it  the  pas- 
chal lamb  that  is  referred  to?  Is  it  the  lamb  of  the 
daily  sacrifice?  Either  way  the  death  of  the  victim 
is  brought  before  us.  But  the  allusion,  in  all  jjrobabil- 
ity,  is  to  the  well-known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (ch.  liii),  to 
the  Lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows.  See  this  passage  discussed 
fully  in  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Lange  {BibeUrerke),  and  Al- 
ford.  The  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb  finds  favor 
with  Grotius  and  others;  the  reference  to  Isaiah  is  ap- 
proved by  Chrysostom  and  many  others.  The  taking- 
away  of  sin  (ol'ptu')  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  bearing  it 
(fiptiv,  Sept.)  of  Isaiah,  have  one  meaning  and  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  word  X'w'3.  To  take  the  sins  on  him- 
self is  to  remove  them  from  the  sinners ;  and  how  can 
this  be  through  his  death  except  in  the  way  of  expia- 
tion by  that  death  itself? 

5.  The  af>ostles,  after  the  resurrection,  preach  no  mor- 
al system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ,  the  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they  repent,  men 
shall  obtain  salvation.  This  was  Peter's  preaching  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii) ;  and  he  appealed  boldlv 
to  the  prophets  on  the  ground  of  an  expectation  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  (iii,  18).  Philip  traced  out  for  the 
eunuch,  in  that  picture  of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well- 
known  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Acts  viii;  Isa.  liii).  The  first  sermon  to  a 
Gentile  household  proclaimed  Christ  slain  and  risen, 
and  added  "that  through  his  name  whosoever  believ- 
eth in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins"  (Acts  x), 
Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "a  Saviour  Jesus"  (xiii,  23); 
"  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moses"  (ver.  38,  39).  At  Thessalonica  all 
that  we  learn  of  this  apostle's  preaching  is  "  that  Christ 
must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the 
dead;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  j'ou,  is 
Christ"  (xvii,  3).  Before  Agrippa  he  declared  tliat  he 
had  preached  always  "that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead"  (xxvi,  23) ;  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  con- 
vinced his  royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed  fanatic. 
The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and  fragmentary;  and 
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sometimes  we  have  hardly  any  means  of  judging  what 
place  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  held  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles;  but  when  we  read  that  they  "preached  Je- 
sus," or  the  like,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  from  other  pas- 
sages that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  never  concealed, 
whether  Jews  or  Greeks  or  barbarians  were  the  listen- 
ers. And  this  very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight 
they  attached  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
They  did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
morality  of  Jesus  as  he  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record.  They  took 
in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon,  the  fact  that  a 
certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Jerusalem  was  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  died  to  save  men  from  their  sins;  and 
they  offered  to  all  alike  an  interest,  through  faith,  in 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  this  outcast  of  his 
own  people.  No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judg- 
ing in  their  worldly  waj',  thought  this  strain  of  preach- 
ing came  of  folly  or  madness,  and  turned  from  what 
they  thought  unmeaning  jargon. 

G.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  epistles  our  ac- 
count of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  on  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  "The  Man  Christ  Jesus"  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  for  in  him  the  human  nature, 
in  its  sinless  purity,  is  lifted  up  to  the  divine,  so  that 
he,  exempt  from  guilt,  can  plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim. 
ii,  6 ;  1  John  ii,  1, 2 ;  Heb.  vii,  25).  Thus  he  is  the  sec- 
ond Adam  that  shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  first;  the 
interests  of  men  are  bound  up  in  him,  since  he  has 
power  to  take  them  all  into  himself  (Eph.  v,  29,  30; 
Eom.  V,  12,  17 ;  xii,  5 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  22).  This  salvation 
was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  "reconcile  us  to  him- 
self" (2  Cor.  v,  18),  to  whom  the  name  of  "  Saviour" 
thus  belongs  (Luke  1, 47) ;  and  our  redemption  is  a  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  (1  John  iv,  10).  Not 
less  is  it  a  proof  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  since  he  freely  lays 
down  liis  life  for  us — offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable 
of  purchasing  all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii,  G;  Tit.  ii,  14;  Eph. 
i,  7;  comp.  Matt,  xx,  28).  But  there  is  another  side 
of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  reason.  How 
came  this  exhibition  of  divine  love  to  be  needed?  Be- 
cause wrath  had  already  gone  out  against  man.  The 
clouds  of  God's  anger  gathered  thick  over  the  whole 
human  race ;  they  discharged  themselves  on  Jesus  only. 
God  has  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin 
(2  Cor.  V,  21) ;  he  is  made  "a  curse"  (a  thing  accursed) 
for  us  that  the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  re- 
moved (Gal.  iii,  13) ;  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree  (1  Pet.  ii,  24).  There  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of  the 
divine  love ;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of  divine  wrath 
against  sin  are  heard  there  also ;  and  he  who  alone  was 
no  child  of  wrath  meets  the  shock  of  the  thunder-storm, 
becomes  a  curse  for  us  and  a  vessel  of  wrath  ;  and  the 
raj^s  of  love  break  out  of  that  thunder-gloom  and  shine 
on  the  bowed  head  of  him  who  hangs  on  the  cross,  dead 
for  our  sins. 

7.  We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New  Test, 
were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in  harmony  with  it- 
self. That  there  are  in  the  New  Test,  different  types 
of  the  one  true  doctrine  may  be  admitted  without  peril 
to  the  doctrine.  The  principal  tj'pcs  are  four  in  num- 
ber. 

(1.)  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment; but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to  so  much 
as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key-note  of  the  epistle 
is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  law  made  perfect,  and  that  it 
is  a  practical  moral  system  in  which  man  finds  himself 
free  to  keep  the  divine  law.  But  with  him  Christ  is 
no  mere  lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  sj's- 
tem.  He  knows  that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself,  but 
of  the  person  of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit. 
He  calls  himself  "a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  who  is  "the  Lord  of  glory."  He  speaks 
of  the  Word  of  Truth  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the  ut- 
terer.    He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  glorj'  is  in- 


consistent with  time-serving  and  "respect  of  persons" 
(James  i,  1,  18;  ii,  1).  "There  is  one  lawgiver,"  he 
says,  "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy"  (iv,  12) ;  and 
this  refers,  no  doubt,  to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he 
holds  up  as  a  motive  to  obedience  (v,  7-9).  These  and 
like  expressions  remove  this  epistle  far  out  of  the  sphere 
of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The  inspired  writer  sees  the 
Saviour,  in  the  Father's  glory,  preparing  to  return  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead.  He  puts  forth  Christ  as 
prophet  and  king,  for  he  makes  him  teacher  and  judge 
of  the  world ;  but  the  office  of  the  priest  he  does  not 
dwell  on.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  he  knows  it 
not.  Something  must  have  taken  place  before  he  could 
treat  his  hearers  with  confidence,  as  free  creatures  able 
to  resist  temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
joy.  He  treats  "your  faith"  as  something  founded  al- 
ready, not  to  be  prepared  by  this  epistle  (i,  2,  3,  21). 
His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  unfold  a  Christology  such  as  that  which 
makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  so  valuable.  Assum- 
ing that  Jesus  has  manifested  himself  and  begotten 
anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks  to  make  them  praj'  with 
undivided  hearts,  and  be  considerate  to  the  poor,  and 
strive  ■with  lusts,  for  which  they,  and  not  God,  are  re- 
sponsible; and  bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their 
fruits  bj;  their  works  (see  Neander,  I'Jkmzum;,  b.  vi,  c.  3 ; 
Schmid,  Theologie  des  N.  T.  pt.  ii ;  and  Dorner,  Christo- 
lofjie,  i,  95). 

(2.)  In  the  teaching  of  Peter  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with  that  of  his  work 
as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The  frequent  mention  of  his 
sufferings  shows  the  prominent  place  he  would  give 
them ;  and  he  puts  forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own 
right  to  teach  that  he  was  "a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ"  (1  Pet.  v,  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those 
sufferings  he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  not 
less  so  on  the  purifying  infiuence  of  the  atonement  on 
the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again  and  again 
that  Christ  died  for  us  (ii,  21;  iii,  18;  iv,  1);  that  he 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (ii,  24).  He 
bare  them;  and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest  but  the 
goat  that  "  shall  bear"  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited  ?  (Lev.  xvi,  22),  or 
else  the  feeling  the  consequences  of  sin,  as  the  word  is 
used  elsewhere  (xx,  17,  19)  ?  We  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  cognate  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  substitution. 
Closely  allied  with  these  statements  are  those  which 
connect  moral  reformation  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He 
bare  our  sins  that  we  might  live  nnto  righteousness. 
His  death  is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a 
self-satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but  to 
live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet.  ii,  21-25;  iii,  15-18).  In 
these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is  contained;  we  are 
justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  who  bore  our  sins  that 
we  might  be  sanctified  and  renewed  to  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. And  from  this  apostle  we  hear  again  the  name 
of  "  the  Iamb,"  as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmis- 
takable clearness.  We  are  redeemed  "with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  (i,  18,  19,  with  Isa.  liii,  7).  Every  word 
carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Test,  and  its  sacrificial  sys- 
tem :  the  spotless  victim,  the  release  from  sin  by  its 
blood  (elsewhere  [1  Pet.  i,  2]  by  the  sprinkling  of  its 
blood),  are  here ;  not  the  tj'pe  and  shadow,  but  the  truth 
of  them ;  not  a  ceremonial  purgation,  but  an  effectual 
reconcilement  of  man  and  (Jod. 

(3.)  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  belief  in  the  incarna- 
tion is  the  tost  of  a  Christian  man  (1  John  iv,  2;  John 
i,  14 ;  2  John  7) ;  we  must  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  is  manifested  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii,  8).  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  one  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the  things 
that  human  eves  have  never  seen,  and  has  come  to  de- 
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dare  them  unto  us  (i,  2;  iv,  14;  John  i,  14-18).  This 
person,  at  once  divine  and  human,  is  "the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,"  our  '"advocate  with  the  Fatlier,"  sent  into 
the  world  "that  we  miglu  live  through  him;"  and  the 
means  was  liis  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  which  should 
make  us  readv  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  (1 
John  i,  7;  ii,"l,  2;  iii,  16;  iv,  9,  10;  v,  G,  11-13;  John 
xi,  51).  And  the  moral  eifect  of  his  redemption  is  that 
"  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1 
John  i,  7).  The  intimate  connection  between  his  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  first  epistle, 
'•  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  (iii,  9). 
As  with  Peter,  so  with  John;  every  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  clear- 
ness. The  substitution  of  another,  who  can  bear  our 
sins,  for  us  who  cannot;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby,  and 
our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our  justifica- 
tion. 

(4.)  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  voluminous 
writings  of  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak  of  our  salva- 
tion would  far  transgress  the  limits  of  our  paper.  Man, 
according  to  this  apostle,  is  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 
His  conscience  tells  him  that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that 
law,  which,  the  same  conscience  admits,  is  divine,  and 
binding  upon  him.  Through  the  old  dispensations  man 
remained  in  this  condition.  Even  the  law  of  Moses 
could  not  justify  him  :  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held 
up  a  mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailness  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our  Father 
who  had  never  forgotten  us;  given  to,  not  deserved  by 
lis.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and  God  by  dying  on 
the  cross  for  them,  and  bearing  their  punishment  in 
their  stead  (2  Cor.  v,  14-21 ;  Pom.  v,  G-8).  He  is  "a 
propitiati'on  through  faith  in  his  blood"  (iii,  25,  26; 
comp.  Lev.  xvi,  15)  (IXaor/'/ptoj'  means  "victim  for 
expiation")— words  which  most  people  will  find  unintel- 
ligible, except  in  reference  to  the  Old  Test,  and  its  sac- 
rifices. He  is  the  ransom,  or  price  paid,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  from  all  iniquity  (Titus  ii,  14).  Still 
stronger  in  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  "ransom  instead  of"  {aiiriXv- 
rpoi>) ;  also  Eph.  i,  7  (aTro\vrpw(7tg)  ;  1  Cor.  vi,  20  ;  vii, 
23.  The  wrath  of  God  was  against  man,  but  it  did 
not  fall  on  man.  God  made  his  Son  "  to  be  sin  for  us," 
though  he  knew  no  sin ;  and  Jesus  suffered,  though  men 
ha<l  sinned.  By  this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled 
(Pom.  v,  10;  2''Cor.  v,  18-20;  Eph.  ii,  16;  Col.  i,  21). 
On  the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience;  on  the  side  of 
tiod,  that  terrible  wrath  of  his,  wliich  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  is  turned  away  (Pom.  i,  18;  v,  9;  1  Thess.  i,  10). 
The  question  whether  we  are  reconciled  to  God  only,  or 
God  is  also  reconciled  to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep 
metaphysical  grounds;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  sliow  that  at  all  events  the  inten- 
tion of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  this  "  propitia- 
tion" and  "  reconcilement."     See  Pf.conciliation. 

Different  views  are  held  about  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  modern  critics,  but  its 
numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  other  epistles  of 
Paid  must  be  recognised.  In  both  the  incompleteness 
f)f  Judaism  is  dwelt  on;  redemption  from  sin  and  guilt 
is  what  religion  has  to  do  for  men,  and  Ihis  the  law 
failed  to  secure.  In  both,  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
and  a  new  moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Pomans,  Paul 
shows  that  the  law  failed  to  justify,  and  that  faith  in 
the  blood  of  .Fesus  must  be  the  ground  of  justification. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  same  result  follows 
from  an  argument  rather  different:  all  that  the  Jewish 
system  aimed  to  do  is  accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  far 
more  perfect  manner.  The  (iospel  has  a  better  priest, 
more  effectual  sacrifices,  a  more  profound  peace.  In  the 
one  epistle  the  law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  sys- 
tem of  faith  ;  in  the  other  the  law  is  exalted  and  glori- 
fied in  its  Gospel  sliape;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 


same — to  show  the  weakness  of  the  law  and  the  effectual 
fruit  of  the  Gospel. 

8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Test,  on  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
is  continuous  and  uniform.  Are  the  declarations  of  our 
Lord  about  himself  the  same  as  those  of  James  and 
Peter,  John  and  Paul?  and  are  those  of  the  apostles 
consistent  with  each  other?  The  several  points  of 
this  mysterious  transaction  may  be  thus  roughly  de- 
scribed : 

(1.)  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  lost 
and  ruined  men  from  sin  and  death,  and  the  Son  willing- 
ly took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  for  this  purpose; 
and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  manifested  their  love 
for  us. 

(2.)  God  the  Father  laid  upon  his  Son  the  weight  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  he  bare  in  his  own 
body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have  borne,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for  them;  and 
thus  the  atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  divine  justice. 

(3.)  The  effect  of  the  atonement  thus  wrought  is  that 
man  is  placeil  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness;  and  thus  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  ought  to  work  in  all  the  hearers 
a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  divine  lore  and  of  divine  justice,  and  is  for 
us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these  points. 
Peter,  the  "  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  tells  us 
that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;  says  that 
Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  If  w^e 
"  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious"  (1  Pet.  ii,  3), 
we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our 
redeemed  state,  but  must  live  a  life  worthy  of  it.  No 
one  can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epistles,  that  the 
love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God,  and  the 
duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  their  value  in  them; 
but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the  justice,  while  the 
most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the  moral  and  practical 
working  of  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place.  That 
Jesus  willingly  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  is  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father;  that  he  is  also  the  propitiation, 
the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins;  and  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  for  that  who- 
ever is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  —  all  are  put 
forward.  The  death  of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  love, 
both  a  propitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-surrender; 
but  the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all  pres- 
ent. In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitiation, 
who  was  "  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath  of  God  against 
sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  turned  away,  are 
presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath  alone.  "The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died 
for  all,  that  thej'  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  and 
rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v,  14,  15).  Love  in  him  begets  love 
in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the  holiness  which  we 
coidd  not  practice  before  becomes  easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  in  James  similar  evidence 
we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now,  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  semblance 
of  contradiction  between  the  apostles  and  their  Master? 
In  none  of  them.  In  the  gospels,  as  in  the  epistles,  Je- 
sus is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  draining  a  cup 
from  which  his  human  nature  shrank,  feeling  in  him- 
self a  sense  of  desolation  such  as  we  fail  utterly  to  com- 
prehend on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one 
takes  from  him  his  precious  redeeming  life;  he  lays  it 
down  of  himself,  out  of  his  great  love  for  men.  But 
men  arc  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
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tread  in  his  steps.     They  are  his  friends  onl}'  if  they 
keep  his  commands  and  foHow  his  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three  points 
or  elements  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Test. 
What  is  there  about  this  teaching  that  has  provoked  in 
times  past  and  present  so  much  disputation?  Not  the 
hardness  of  the  doctrine — for  none  of  the  theories  put  in 
its  place  are  any  easier — but  its  want  of  logical  com- 
pleteness. Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it 
tempts  the  fancy  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  color;  and  we 
do  not  always  remember  that  the  hands  that  attempt 
I  his  are  trying  to  make  a  mystery  into  a  theory,  an  in-  j 
finite  truth  into  a  finite  one,  and  to  reduce  the  great 
things  of(iod  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of 
view.  To  whom  was  the  ransom  paid?  What  was  Sa- 
tan's share  of  the  transaction  ?  How  can  one  suffer  for 
another?  How  could  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when 
he  was  conscious  that  his  work  was  one  which  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet  this 
condition  of  indefiniteness  is  one  which  is  imposed  on  us 
in  the  reception  of  every  mystery.  Prayer,  the  incarna- 
tion, tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all  subjects  that 
pass  far  beyond  our  range  of  thought.  Here  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  so  closely  our  redemption 
with  our  reformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a 
complete  theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered  by 
fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warning;  no- 
where does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without  logical  flaw. 
But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Test,  is  written  for  the 
guidance  of  sinful  -hearts,  we  find  a  wonderful  aptness 
for  that  particular  end.  Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  sol- 
ace of  our  fears,  as  Xhe  founder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the 
restorer  of  our  lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  he  had 
a  cross,  there  is  a  cross  for  us;  if  he  pleased  not  himself, 
let  us  deny  ourselves;  if  he  suffered  for  sin,  let  us  hate 
sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  What  do  all 
these  mysteries  mean?  but  Are  these  thoughts  really 
such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life  and  to  assuage  our 
terrors  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  •  The  answer  is  twofold — 
one  from  history  and  one  from  experience.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  of  the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashion 
•converted  the  world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the 
ground  of  any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselves  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  'and  of  everlasting  life.  See  Thom- 
son, essay  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ,"  in  A  ids  to  Faith. 

Saviour,  St.,  Ori>er  of,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Bridget  (q.  v.),  because  it  was  pretended 
that  our  Saviour  personally  dictated  to  the  founders  the 
rules  and  constitution  of  the  order. — Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  monk,  reform- 
er, and  martyr,  th^  leader  of  an  incipient  reformation 
of  the  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  a 
man  whose  eventful  life  and  tragic  death  have  called 
forth  tlie  most  contradictory  judgments,  and  whose 
real  character  is  even  to  this  day  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute with  certain  historians.  Savonarola  was  bom  of 
an  honorable  family  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  21,  1452.  His 
education  was  carefully  conducted.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  natural  and  medical 
science,  but  his  early  religious  development  turned  him 
into  another  course.  He  was  fond  of  solitude,  and 
avoided  the  public  .walks  of  the  ducal  palace.  Im- 
pressed with  terror  at  tlie  wickedness  which  he  saw 
about  him,  he  finally,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  tied  from 
his  home  and  friends  and  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican, 
cloister  at  Bologna.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Bo- 
logna he  wrote  to  his  parents,  begging  their  forgiveness 
and  blessing,  and  averring  as  his  excuse. that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  tlie  wickedness 
of  Italian  society.  He  also  declared  that  he  had  simply 
•followed  out  a  divine  impulse  given  him  in  prayer,  and 
that  he  felt  that  he  should  be  rea(ly  to  suffer  anything, 
even  death,  rather  than  disobey  the  voice  of  duty. 

At  first  Savonarola  desired  to  be  simplv  a  lay  brother, 
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and  to  perform  the  commonest  menial  services;  but  his 
superior  saw  his  gifts,  and  charged  him  from  the  start 
with  the  teaching  of  what  was  then  called  philosophy 
and  phj'sics.  His  chief  authorities  in  this  teaching 
were  the  great  Dominican  theologian  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  Church  father  St.  Augustine,  and,  above  all,  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  latter  he  knew  almost  by  heart. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Old-Test,  prophets  and 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  in  the  study  of  these  that 
his  spiritual  imagination  nurtured  itself,  and  attained 
such  an  intense  vividness  as  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
assume  to  himself  too  much  of  the  prophetic  character. 
His  first  attempts  at  preaching  were  without  special 
results.  His  voice  was  harsh,  his  gestures  awkward, 
liis  language  clumsy  and  scholastic.  His  audience  was 
not  attracted.  But,  while  on  a  visit  to  Brescia,  his 
power  broke  forth  suddenly,  as  waters  from  a  pent-up 
fountain.  The  people  flocked  to  him  in  great  crowds  to 
hear  his  imaginative  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
the  impression  was  not  lessened  when  he  made  definite 
inferences  ("  non  per  rivelazione,  ma  per  ragione  delle 
Scritture")  as  to  calamities  which  were  soon  to  fall  upon 
Italy.  But  his  politico-reformatory  labors  began  only 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year  (1490),  when  he  was  appointed 
as  lectoi-  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of  San  Marco,  Flor- 
ence. His  two  leading  thoughts  now  were,  reformation 
of  the  Church  and  emancipation  of  Italy.  In  carrj'ing 
out  these,  he  shook  to  its  foimdations  the  Florentine 
government,  raised  against  himself  the  anathemas  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  finally  fell  himself  a  victim  to  the 
herculean  task. 

The  family  of  the  Medici  had  raised  Florence  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  were  enjoying  princely 
power  under  the  forms  of  a  republic.  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
(died  1464)  was  the  Rothschild  of  the  age.  His  gifted 
nephew  Lorenzo  (died  1492)  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
promoted  commerce,  letters,  and  philosophy,  and  made 
Florence  the  temporary  centre  of  a  golden  age.  But 
beneath  the  outward  polish  of  refined  culture,  the  moral 
corruption  of  high  and  low  festered  as  an  ulcer.  In 
1492  Lorenzo's  son  Pietro  II  followed  him  as  master  of 
Florence,  while  his  younger  son,  Giovanni — who  was 
made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  twelve,  four  years  before 
his  father's  death — aimed  at  the  papal  chair.  Such  was 
the' condition  of  Florence  at  the  time  when  Savonarola 
began  his  efforts  at  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform. 
He  began  his  lectures  in  the  cloister;  then  transferred 
them  to  the  cloister  garden;  and,  when  the  multitude 
overflowed  this,  he  repaired  to  a  spacious  church.  Here, 
on  Aug.  1,  1491,  he  commenced  his  elucidation  of  the 
Apocalypse  before  an  immense  multitude.  "The  Church 
must  be  renewed,"  said  he;  "but  previously  God  will 
send  severe  judgments  upon  Italy,  and  that,  too,  speed- 
ily." He  tore  off"  the  thin  disguise  of  glory  from  the 
much-boasted  Medicean  age,  and  exposed  the  great  gulf 
of  moral  rottenness  beneath.  He  spared  neither  rank 
nor  sex  nor  age;  neither  pope  nor  monk  nor  layman. 
"  Your  sins,"  exclaimed  he, "  make  me  a  prophet !  Hith- 
erto I  have  been  but  as  .lonah  warning  Nineveh.  But, 
if  you  heed  not  my  words,  I  shall  be  as  Jeremiah,  pre- 
dicting your  destruction,  and  weeping  over  the  ruins: 
for  God  will  renew  his  Church,  and  that  will  not  take 
place  without  blood." 

It  was  not  a  doctrinal,  but  a  jnoral  reformation,  which 
he  more  immediately  contemplated;  and  closely  with 
this  he  connected  the  restoration  of  the  former  liberties 
of  the  republic.  In  the  main  he  ^vas  in  accord  with 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  he  carried  the  monkish  princi- 
ples of  abstinence  and  self-denial  to  an  intense  extreme. 
But  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  certain  doctrines  which 
the  clergy  of  the  age  had  greatly  neglected,  viz.  that 
the  Scriptures  lead  us  chiefly  to  Christ,  and  not  to  the 
saints;  that  witiiout  the  forgiveness  of  God  no  priestly 
absolution  is  of  any  avail ;  and  that  salvation  comes  of 
faith  and  submission  to  the  Redeemer,  and  not  from  out- 
ward works  or  educational  polish.  Still  there  was  felt 
throughout  his  sermons  rather  more  of  the  earnestness 
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of  the  law  than  of  the  gontleness  of  the  Gospel.  One 
year  after  his  arrival  in  Florence  he  was  made  prior  of 
San  Marco.  Contrary  to  all  precedent,  Savonarola  omit- 
ted to  call  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  civil  ruler  of  the 
city,  Lorenzo.  This  was  all  tlie  more  singular  as  Lo- 
renzo had  made  large  gifts  to  San  JNIarco,  anil  had  always 
shown  all  respect  to  the  ])riesthood.  But  Savonarola 
saw  in  him  simply  the  incarnation  of  worldlincss,  and 
the  robber  of  his  country's  liberties.  He  feared  his 
friendship  more  than  his  hatred.  Lorenzo  resorted  to 
all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  flattery,  but  in  vain ;  he  did 
not  win  the  smiles  of  the  stern  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness. Lorenzo  died  April  8,  14',>2.  On  his  death-bed 
he  sent  for  Savonarola  and  desired  absolution.  Savona- 
rola exacted  three  things:  faith  in  Christ;  the  restora- 
tion of  all  ill-gotten  property;  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  city's  liberties.  To  the  first  two  he  cheerfully 
assented;  to  the  latter  he  demurred.  Thereupon  the 
stern  prior  of  San  Marco  departed.  This  third  demand 
is  not  mentioned  by  Politiau  ;  it  may  be  apocryphal. 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  storm.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  rash  and  ar- 
bitrary son,  Pietro  II.  The  same  year  the  notorious  car- 
dinal Borgia  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
VI.  Savonarola  continued  his  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance and  his  predictions  of  speed}'  judgments.  "A 
storm  will  break  in,"  said  he,  "  a  storm  that  will  shake 
the  mountains;  over  the  Alps  there  will  come  against 
Italy  one  like  (Jyrus  of  whom  Isaiah  wrote."  Soon 
thereafter  Charles  VIII  of  France  actually  came  with  a 
great  army,  not  to  reform  the  Church,  however,  but  to 
take  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples.  Pietro  Medici  capit- 
ulated without  resistance.  Thereupon  the  wrath  of  the 
people  broke  out,  and  the  Medici  were  forced  to  fly  to 
Bologna.  Tiie  senate  pronounced  them  traitors,  and  set 
a  price  on  their  heads.  But,  as  the  aristocratic  faction 
still  desired  to  retain  all  political  ofKccs,  Savonarola 
summoned  a  great  popular  assembly  in  the  cathedral, 
and  assumed  the  role  of  a  theocratic  tribune.  By  gen- 
eral consent  he  became  the  legislator  of  Florence.  As 
the  foundation  of  the  new  order  of  tilings,  he  proposed 
four  principles:  (1)  fear  God;  (2)  prefer  the  weal  of 
the  republic  to  thine  own;  (3)  a  general  amnesty;  (4) 
a  council  after  the  pattern  of  Venice,  but  without  a  doge. 
His  political  maxims  he  borrowed  mostly  from  Aquinas. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  monarchy,  but  he  believed  that 
circumstances  called  for  a  democracy  in  Florence.  "God 
alone  will  be  thy  king,  O  Florence!"  exclaimed  he; 
"even  as  he  was  king  in  Israel  under  the  old  covenant." 
The  ruling  element  in  this  "  city  of  (iod"  was  to  be,  not 
self-seeking,  but  love — love  to  God  and  love  to  the 
neighbor.  "How  can. we  have  peace  with  God  if  we 
have  it  not  with  each  other?"  Viva  Cristo.  viva  Fi- 
renze!  responded  the  people  to  the  proposition  of  the 
enthusiastic  monk,  ami,  in  the  beginning  of  1495,  com- 
mitted to  him  tiie  remodelling  of  the  state.  With  the 
details  of  the  new  order  of  things  he  did  not.  however, 
concern  himself.  His  attitude  was  rather  that  of  a 
judge  in  Israel,  or  of  a  Roman  censor  with  dictatorial 
power.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  organ  of  Christ  for 
the  Christocratic  republic.  He  guided  it  with  his  coun- 
sels, and  breathed  into  it  from  his  throne,  the  pulpit,  a 
deep  moral  and  religious  earnestness.  His  influence 
over  the  people  lasted  for  three  years,  and  was  of  ui:- 
precedented  power.  This  is  the  testimony  not  only  of 
the  prudent  historian  (iuicciardini,  but  of  the  deep- 
seeing  Machiavelli.  The  latter  ascribes  his  downfall 
to  the  envy  of  the  people,  who  can  never  long  endure 
the  spectacle  of  one  great  character  towering  above  all 
the  others. 

With  the  new  constitution,  a  new  spirit  took  pos- 
session of  the  people.  Unrighteous  gains  were  given 
up;  deadly  enemies  emhraced  each  other  in  love;  secu- 
lar sports  came  to  an  end;  vows  of  continence  were 
made  by  husbands  and  wives;  profane  love  songs  gave 
place  to  hymns  of  love  for  Christ;  artists  cast  their  nude 
paintings  into  the  fire;  fasting  became  a  delight;  tiie 


communion  was  partaken  of  daih';  never -wear3-ing 
crowds  thronged  to  the  great  cathedral,  over  whose  pul- 
jiit  were  inscribed  the  words:  "Jesus  Christ,  the  King 
of  Florence;"  committees  traversed  the  city  gathering 
up  and  destroying  bad  books,  cards,  and  instruments  of 
music;  the  carnival  gave  place  to  a  Palm-Sunday  pro- 
cession in  which  thousands  of  children  and  of  adults, 
dressed  in  white,  indulged  in  sacred  dances  and  sang 
verj'  odd  Christian  songs,  of  which  the  following  verse 
is  a  fair  sample : 

"Non  fu  raai  piii  bel  solazzo, 

Fill  giocondo  lie  niaggioie, 

Che  per  zelo  e  per  aiiiore 

Di  Gesu  divenir  pazzo. 

OL'iuin  grida  com'  io  grido. 

Semper  pazzo,  pazzo,  pazzo." 

This  popular  excess  Savonarola  justified  on  the  Monday 
after  Holy  Week,  149(5,  by  citing  the  example  of  David 
dancing  before  the  ark,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  Pen- 
tecost after  the  ascension. 

But  all  this  was  but  a  transient  enthusiasm  of  an  ex- 
citable populace.  The  general  character  of  levitj'  had 
been  too  deeply  implanted  bj'  ages  of  prosperity  and 
submission  to  demagogues  to  be  able  now  to  assume 
suddenly  the  self-control  and  steadfastness  which  are  so 
essential  to  a  religious  and  free  government,  and  a  re- 
action was  inevitable.  It  came  only  too  soon.  The 
worldly  spirit  reasserted  itself  in  the  form  of  opposition 
to  the  monk's  regime  at  home  and  of  alliance  with  the 
po]ie  from  without.  No  more  violent  contrast  could  be 
imagined  than  the  austere  Savonarola  and  the  profligate 
and  infamous  pope  Alexander  VI.  It  was  impossible 
that  these  two  could  live  in  peace  at  the  head  of  neigh- 
boring states.  Savonarola  hesitated  not  to  attack  the 
character  of  the  papal  court  as  it  deserved ;  and  he 
openly  proclaimed  his  hope  that  the  reform  begun  in 
Florence  would  eventually  embrace  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  papal  court  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  down  so 
bold  a  foe.  Strategy  was  at  first  resorted  to.  Savona- 
rola was  invited  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  a  cardinal's  hat 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Florence  were  offered  to  him. 
He  answered  the  pope  in  strangely  prophetic  words :  "  I 
desire  none  of  your  gifts;  I  will  have  no  other  red  hat 
than  that  which  you  have  given  to  other  servants  of 
Christ — the  red  hat  of  martyrdom."  Then  Alexander 
commanded  him  to  come  to  PJome.  Savonarola  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  feeble  health;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  against  Rome.  Thereupon  the  pope 
(in  the  autumn  of  149G)  forbade  him  further  preaching 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  until  the  termination  of  his 
trial  for  heresy,  which  was  now  to  be  commenced.  At 
the  same  time,  the  jealousy  of  the  Franciscan  order,  at 
the  prominence  of  this  Dominican,  fell  upon  him.  Sa- 
vonarola ceased  preaching  for  a  time;  but  then,  unable 
to  restrain  the  spirit  within  him,  recommenced.  "The 
pope/'  said  he,  "  is  ill-informed  and  misguided.  It  is 
not  the  ideal  pope  who  has  forbidden  me  to  preach ;  the 
true  pope  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ;  and 
Christ  cannot  be  against  the  spirit  of  love,  otherwise  he 
would  be  against  himself.  This  wicked  order  is,  there- 
fore, not  from  the  pope.  I  must  preach,  because  God 
has  called  me  thereto."  So  reasoned  Savonarola;  so  en- 
deavored he  to  reconcile  disobedience  to  the  visible  pope 
with  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Meantime  po- 
litical affairs  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  Savonarola. 
Charles  VIII  was  forced  to  retire  from  Itah'  in  inglori- 
ous failure.  Combined  Italy  was  hostile  to  Florence 
because  of  its  alliance  with  the  French.  Also  a  pesti- 
lence and  famine  broke  out  in  Florence  (June,  1497), 
against  which  Savonarola  could  furnish  no  miraculous 
remedy.  The  party  of  the  Medici  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  government;  this  failed,  and  ended  with  the 
execution  (Aug.  21,  1497)  of  five  prominent  men.  The 
avengers  of  their  blood  now  watched  for  Savonarola's 
life.  His  followers  now  surrounded  him  with  an-armed 
guard;  it  was  only  thus  that  he  could  reach  his  pulpit. 

The  pope,  learning  of  the  decline  of  Savonarola's 
popularity,  excommunicated  him,  first  in  May,  1497,  and 
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then  more  emphatically  in  October,  forbiddincj  all  Chris- 
tians to  have  any  intercourse  with  him,  and  threatening 
the  city  with  the  interdict.  Savonarola,  encouraged  by 
a  favorable  council  which  was  elected  Jan.  1,  1498,  as- 
cended the  cathedral  pulpit,  denied  the  charge  of  her- 
esy, declared  null  and  void  the  excommunication,  and 
appealed  from  the  human  pope  to  the  heavenly  head  of 
the  Church.  He  also  boldly  summoned  the  crowned 
heads  of  all  Christendom  to  unite  in  calling  a  general 
council,  to  depose  this  pretended  pope,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Church.  And  j'et  Savonarola  plainlj' 
foresaw  the  fatal  result  to  himself  of  the  present  con- 
test. "  To  the  cmise  there  can  be  no  other  outcome 
than  victory;  but  to  me  it  will  be  death."  An  incau- 
tious step  which  Savonarola  now  took  precipitated  the 
end.  From  the  balcony  of  San  Marco  he  asked  tJod  to 
consume  him  with  fire  if  he  had  acted  from  unchristian 
motives.  A  Franciscan  monk  offered  to  stand  the  or- 
deal of  tire  against  him.  Savonarola  hesitated.  An 
enthusiastic  monk  of  San  Marco  offered  to  undergo  the 
test  in  Savonarola's  place;  then  the  whole  body  of 
Dominicans  declared  themselves  also  ready.  Savona- 
rola consented.  The  issue  in  controversy  was  the  right- 
eousness of  Savonarola  and  the  invalidity  of  his  excom- 
munication. A  monk  was  selected  from  each  order. 
Two  great  ranges  of  fire,  close  beside  each  other,  were 
prepared  on  the  great  square.  The  two  orders  of  monks 
marched  in  with  song  and  banners  through  the  innu- 
merable multitude;  but,  just  as  the  moment  arrived  for 
the  test,  a  violent  disagreement  arose  as  to  whether  tlie 
parties  standing  the  ordeal  should  bear  the  crucifix  and 
host.  The  contest  lasted  until  evening,  when  a  violent 
rain  put  out  the  remnant  of  the  fire.  The  people  dis- 
persed amid  loud  murmurs,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
their  displeasure  fell  upon  Savonarola.  The  fickle  peo- 
ple now  charged  him  with  being  an  impostor  and  a 
coward,  and  it  was  due  to  his  armed  guards  that  he  left 
the  spot  alive.  On  the  next  day — Palm-Sunday,  1498 
— his  enemies  besieged  him  in  San  Marco;  he  disdained 
earthly  weapons,  and  fell  upon  his  face  in  prayer.  As 
he  was  taken  and  conducted  to  judgment  he  was  greet- 
ed with  all  manner  of  abuse.  His  adherents  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  council,  and  a  hasty  trial  was  entered 
upon.  On  six  successive  days  he  was  dragged  forth  and 
examined  under  the  severest  tortures.  During  the  few 
daj'S  of  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  beautifid  exposi- 
tion of  the  51st  Psalm,  which  Luther  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  a  tract.  He  was  then  examined  again,  by  tort- 
ure, before  a  clerical  tribunal ;  it  was  but  a  mere  form. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  burned.  He  was 
thus  executed  with  and  between  two  of  his  friends,  May 
23,  1498.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  eucharist  to  himself  and  his  two  friends.  "My 
Lord  was  pleased  to  die  for  my  sins;  whj'  should  not  I 
be  glad  to  give  up  my  poor  life  out  of  love  to  him?" 
With  such  words  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  and 
yielded  to  the  gibbet  and  the  flames. 

The  Dominican  order  endeavored  in  later  years  to 
effect  his  canonization.  Luther  said  that  God  had  al- 
ready canonized  him.  Though  not  a  dogmatic  reform- 
er in  the  sense  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin,  Savonarola 
yet  holds  a  most  honorable  place  by  the  side  of  Wyc- 
liffe,  Huss,  and  Wessel,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Ref- 
ormation. Monuments  were  erected  to  Savonarola  in 
San  Marco,  Florence,  in  1873,  and  in  Ferrara,  May  23, 
1875.  Savonarola  left  numerous  writings.  Li  his  Ti-i- 
umphiis  Cruets  (Triojifo  della  Croce  [1597]),  he  tries  to 
turn  the  Church  away  from  its  modern  corruptions  to 
Christ  as  the  centre  of  all  moral  power.  In  his  De  Di- 
visione  Omnium  H^cientiarum  he  opposes  pagan  writers 
and  praises  the  riches  of  the  fathers.  Recently  (1845) 
his  sermons  (Predicke)  were  printed  at  Florence ;  also 
his  poems  {Poesie)  in  1862.  A  portion  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Lyons,  in  six  volumes,  in  1633-40;  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  Carle  (Paris,  1842);  by  Mad- 
den (Lond.  1853) ;  bv  Perrens  (Paris,  1853,  2  vols. ;  3d 
ed.  1859);  by  Villari "(Florence,  1859-61,2  vols.);  of  the 


latter,  a  French  translation  bj'  G.  Griiyer  (1874,  2  vols). 
His  earlier  biographers  were:  Burlamacchi  (died  1519), 
G.  F.  Picodella  Mirandola,  and  Bartoli.  Excellent  mod- 
ern German  biographers  are:  Rudelbach  [A.  G.],  <S'f/yo- 
narola  (Hamb.  1835)  ;  Meier  [F.  K.],  Savonarola  (I?crl. 
1836);  Hase,  AVwe/'ropAc^ew  (Leips.  1851).  See  the  his- 
torical works  of  (Jnieciardini,Nardi,  Roscoe,Machiavelli, 
Sismondi,  and  especially  Villari,  IJistoi-y  of  Savonarola 
(from  the  Italian,  by  Horner  [Lond.  1863,  2  vols.  8vo]); 
Madden,  Life  of  Savonarola  (Lond.  1853,  2  vols.  8vo)  ; 
also  the  Bjit.  Quarterly,  Oct.  1849 ;  Eclectic  Revieiv,  Dec. 
1853 ;  Christian  Ri'memhraucer,  Oct.  1858 ;  Prot.  Episc. 
Review,  Oct.  1860  ;  ]S(ipii.-<t  Quarterly,  Oct.  1873 ;  London 
Quar.Rev.  July,  1856;  Methodist  Quur.  Rev.  Oct.  1867; 
Schaff  in  Herzog,  Ileal- Encyklop.  xiii,  444, 455.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Savor  (usually  H'^ll,  reach,  a  smell  or  scent,  as  else- 
where rendered;  dafxi],  elsewhere  "odor;"  but  a  perfume 
is  Chald.  nin^3,  nichath,  incense;  aviocia;  and  a  stink 
is  Heb.  113X3).  Besides  its  literal  sense,  this  word  is 
used  metaphoricall}'  to  imply  character  or  reputation, 
and  also  the  degree  of  acceptance  with  which  any  per- 
son or  thing  is  received  (2  Cor.  ii,  14,  etc.).  In  Matt. 
xvi,  23 ;  Mark  viii,  33,  (ppoviw,  to  think,  is  rendered 
"savor,"  in  the  sense  of  being ^^ororerZ  with  (or,  as  the 
old  Saxon  use  of  the  verb  seems  to  warrant,  in  the  en- 
tirely different  signification  oi  being  viended ;  see  Bihle 
Educator,  iv,  208).  So  in  Matt,  v,  \^,  fxwpaivu),  to  be- 
come foolish,  is  applied  to  the  loss  of  that  sharp  quality 
in  salt  by  which  it  renders  other  bodies  agreeable  to  the 
taste.     See  Salt. 

Savory  Meat  (p'^lZ'Vli'O,  matamtmm,.  from  bSti, 
to  taste.  Gen.  xxvii,  4  sq. ;  and  so  m^?Lp'2,  maiammoih, 
"  dainties,"  Prov\  xxiii,  3,  6).  The  patriarchal  cookery, 
like  that  of  the  modern  Arabs,  appears  to  have  been  gen- 
erally very  simple,  but  in  dressing  a  favorite  joint  the 
latter  frequently  use  every  variety  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles which  they  can  procure.  "Among  the  more  com- 
mon dishes,"  says  ]\Ir.  Lane,  "  are  the  following :  lamb 
or  mutton,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  vari- 
ous vegetables,  and  sometimes  with  peaches,  apricots,  or 
jujubes  and  sugar;  cucumbers,  etc.;  small  gourds,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  black  or  white  egg-plant  stuffed  with  rice 
and  mince-meat,  etc. ;  vine-leaves,  or  pieces  of  lettuce- 
leaf  and  cabbage-leaf,  enclosing  a  similar  composition; 
small  morsels  of  lamb,  or  lamb  and  mutton,  roasted  on 
skewers,  and  called  keebab:  fowls  simply  roasted  or 
boned  and  stuffed  with  raisins,  pistachio-nuts,  crumbled 
bread,  and  parsley;  and  various  kinds  of  pastry  and 
other  sweets.  The  repast  is  frequently  commenced  with 
soup,  and  is  generally  ended  with  boiled  rice  mixed  with 
a  little  butter  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper;  or  after 
this  is  served  a  watermelon  or  other  fruit,  or  a  bowl  of 
sweet  drink  composed  of  water  with  raisins,  and  some- 
times other  kinds  of  fruit,  boiled  in  it,  and  then  sugar, 
and  with  a  little  rose-water  added  to  it  when  cool.  The 
meat,  having  generally  little  fat,  is  cooked  with  clarified 
butter,  and  is  so  thoroughlj'  done  that  it  is  easily  divided 
with  the  fingers"  (Mod.  Egyptians,  i,  214).     See  Food, 

Savoy,  CoNFERKNCE  OK.  See  Conferenck,  Savoy. 

Savoy,  Confession  of,  a  declaration  of  faith  and 
order  on  the  part  of  the  Independents,  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Savoy  in  1658.  Chapters  i  to  xix  of  the 
Savoy  Confession  correspond  verbally  to  the  Westminster 
Confession ;  but  chajiter  xx,  "  Of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Extent  of  the  Grace  thereof,"  is  additional:  "in  which 
chapter,  what  is  dispersed  and  inserted  by  intimation  in 
the  Assembly's  confession  is  here  brought  together,  and 
more  fully,  under  one  head."  Chapters  xxi  to  xxvii 
correspond  to  chapters  xx  to  xxvi  of  the  Westminster, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  Clause  four  of  chapter 
XX,  clauses  five  and  six  of  chapter  xxiv,  and  the  third 
clause  of  chapter  xxvi  are  omitted;  the  third  clause  of 
chapter  xxiii  is  modified  ;  and  chapter  xxv  is  materially 
altered,  a  clause  being  added  relating  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the   Church.      Chapters  xxx  and  xxxi  are 
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omitted;  but  the  remaining  chapters  correspond.  The 
Weslminster  has  thirty-lhree  chapters;  the  Savoy  thirty- 
two. Eadie,  Eccks.  Cyclop,  s.  v.     See  Inuependkncy. 

Saw  (n~J"3,  mef/erdk,  2  Sam.  xiii,  31 ;  1  Kings  vii, 
9;  1  Chron.  xx,  3;  IV^iJ'C,  massor,  Isa.  x,  15;  elsewhere 
"i"i3,^f(mr,  in  the  Pual;  n-pidiv  and  Trpi^w).  The  He- 
brews knew  and  used  not  only  wood-saws,  but  stone- 
saws  also  (1  Kings  vii,  9 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xxxvi,  29  ;  xliv, 
48),  both  being  of  great  antiquity  (Kosellini,  Monum,  ii, 
35).  Prisoners  of  war,  especially  leaders  and  princes, 
were  sometimes  executed  with  inm  saws  (2  Sam.  xii,  31 ; 
1  Chron.  XX,  3 ;  comp.  Heb.  xi,  37  ;  and  Sept.  in  Amos  i, 
3),  and  according  to  a  tradition  in  the  Anabuticun  Jes. 
(ed.  Lawrence,  v,  11-14),  and  in  tlie  Church  fathers 
(Justin  ]\Iartyr,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Lactantius),  this 
fate  befell  the  prophet  Isaiah  also,  under  King  Manasseh 
(comp.  Gesen.  Jesa.  i,  12  sq.).  This  terrible  punishment 
was  also  known  in  other  ancient  nations,  e.g.  the  Egyp- 
tians (Herod,  ii,  139),  the  Persians  (Ctesias,  Peiv.  54; 
Kosenmiiller,  Morf/eiil.  v,  96),  the  Thracians  (Val.  Max, 
ix,  2,  extr.  4).  There  were  even  some  instances  of  it 
under  the  Roman  emperors  (Sueton.  Calig.  27),  inflicted 
on  Jews  (Dio  Cass.  Ixviii,  32).— Winer.     See  Cakpkn- 

TER. 


Aucieiii  Ki,opliim  Saw.    (From  a  bas-relief  iu  the  Great 
Temple  al  Thebes.) 

Ancient  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, were  single-handed,  though  Jerome  has  been 
thought  to  allude  to  circular  saws.  As  is  the  case  in 
modern  Oriental  saws,  the  teeth  usually  incline  towards 
the  handle  instead  of  away  from  it,  like  ours.  They 
have,  in  most  cases,  bronze  blades  apparently  attached 
to  the  handles  by  leathern  thongs,  but  some  of  those  in 
the  British  Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  them  like 
our  knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nimrud;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  cord,  such 
as  modern  carpenters  use,  were  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
In  sawing  wood,  the  Egyptians  placed  the  wood  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  sort  of  frame  and  cut  it  downwards.  No 
evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the  saw  applied  to  stone  in 
Egypt,  nor  without  the  double-handed  saw  does  it  seem 
likely  that  this  should  be  the  case;  but  we  read  of  sawn 
stones  used  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii, 9;  Geseu.Thesatn: 
p.  305;  Wilkinson,  .Inc.  Ef/yp.  ii,  114,  119;  Brit.  Mus. 
Eyyp.  Room,  No.  6046;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  195; 
Jerome,  Comm.  in  h.  xxviii,  27).  The  saws  "  under" 
or  "  in''  which  David  is  said  to  have  placed  his  cap- 
tives were  of  iron.  The  expression  in  2  Sam.  xii,  31 
does  not  necessarily  imply  torture,  but  the  word  "cut" 
in  I  Chron.  xx,  3  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise 
(Gesen.  Thcsaur.  p.  1320 ;  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  xii  and 
1  Chron.  xx).  A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards  and  then  beginning  at  the 
head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Tnu\  p.  254. — Smith.  See 
Hanijickakt. 

However  simple  the  idea  of  such  an  instrument,  it 
was  not  among  the  most  ancient  of  inventions,  doubt- 
less because  it  was  one  of  the  few  which  required  from 
the  very  first  to  be  constructed  with  iron.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  known  among  savages;  nor  were  even 
the  comparatively  cidtivated  nations  of  South  America, 
being  without  iron,  atupiaintetl  with  its  use.  Beckmann 
states  that,  "  In  early  periods,  the  triniks  of  trees  were 
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split  with  wedges  into  as  many  and  as  thin  pieces  as 
possible;  and  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  them 
still  thimier,  they  were  hewn  on  both  sides  to  the  proper 
size."  This  simple  but  wasteful  process  has  continued  in 
use  down  to  a  rather  recent  period,  even  where  the  saw 
has  been  known,  in  countries  (Norway  and  Northern 
Russia,  for  instance)  where  wood  is  abundant,  under  the 
correct  impression  that  boards  thus  hewn  are  much  more 
durable,  from  having  greater  cohesion  and  solidity,  than 
those  which  have  had  their  fibres  separated  by  the  saw. 
Probably  the  jawbone  of  a  fish  suggested  the  first  idea 
of  a  saw.     So  the  Grecian  fable  states,  in  which  the 
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Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Saws. 

process  of  this  invention  is  described.  This  fable,  in  its 
various  versions,  assigns  the  invention  to  the  famous 
artist  Dredalus,  or  rather  to  his  nephew  (called  Tains 
by  some,  by  others  Perdix,  while  others  leave  him  un- 
named), who,  having  found  the  jawbone  of  a  fish  (or  of 
a  serpent  according  to  others),  was  led  to  imitate  it  bj' 
filing  teeth  in  iron,  and  thus  forming  a  saw.  Tlie  proc- 
ess is  very  probable;  but  there  is  nothing  to  say  for  the 
claim  which  the  Greeks  make  to  the  honor  of  this  in- 
vention. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
them  in  the  time  of  Homer;  for  in  the  mimite  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  Ulysses  in  building  his  boat,  there 
is  not  the  least  mention  of  a  saw,  although,  if  such  an 
instrument  had  been  then  known.  Calypso  could  as  easily 
have  supplied  it  as  she  did  the  axe.  the  adze,  the  augers, 
and  whatever  else  he  required.  The  (jreeks,  probably, 
in  common  witli  other 
neighboring  nations, 
borrowed  the  saw  from 
the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
it  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  is  proved 
by  its  appearance  on 
their  ancient  sculpt- 
ures. The  ultimate 
improvement     which 
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Modem  Egyptian  Wood-Sawyers. 

the  saw  received  in  ancient  times  approximates  it  very  ' 
nearly  to  the  state  in  which  we  continue  to  use  it.  In 
the  Antiquites  d' Herculanum,  i,  pi.  100,  there  is  an  en- 
graving, after  an  ancient  painting,  which  shows  this  in 
a  very  interesting  manner.  Beekmann  {Inveniions,  i, 
366)  has  very  accurately  described  it  (see  the  cut): 
"Two  genii  (or  winged  Cupids)  are  represented  at  the 
end  of  a  bench,  which  consists  of  a  long  table  that  rests 
upon  two  legs,  like  a  stool."  Montfaucon  gives,  from 
Gruter,  representations  of  two  kinds  of  saws:  one  of 
them  is  without  a  frame,  but  has  a  handle  of  a  round 
form ;  and  tlie  other  has  that  high  frame  of  wood  which 
we  see  in  the  saws  of  our  stone-sawyers.  This  reminds 
us  to  ol)serve  that  Beekmann,  following  Pliny,  cannot 
tind  an  instance  of  cutting  stone  with  saws  earlier  than 
the  4th  century  B.C.;  overlooking  the  text  1  Kings 
vii,  9,  where  it  is  said  that  some  parts  of  Solomon's  palace 
were  constructed  with  "costly  stones,  according  to  the 
measure  of  hewed  stones,  sawed  with  a  saw." — Kitto, 
Picl.  Did.  ad  loc.     See  Mechanic. 

Sawa,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  a  female  deity,  said 
to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  prior  to  the  del- 
uge— a  statement  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
those  people  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Hagar. — Yollmer,  Wdrterh.d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

SaTwaku,  in  Caribbean  mythology,  is  the  man  who 
first  caused  tire  and  lightnings.  lie  was  very  power- 
ful; but,  in  order  to  prevent  pursuit,  he  transformed 
himself  first  into  a  bird,  and  then  into  a  star.  The 
lightnings  are  still  occasioned  by  his  blowing  the  celes- 
tial tire  through  a  reed,  so  that  it  darts  about  to  great 
distances. — Vollmer,  WOrterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

SaTwamangala,  in  Hindu  mythology  (the  highest 
hkssednesg'),  is  a  surname  of  Purvati,  the  consort  of 
Siva. 

Sa'wryer.  Cyrus,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Lower  Canada  Dec.  22,  1811,  but  the  next 
year  his  parents  removed  to  Western  New  York.  He 
was  converted  in  1822,  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  and 
received  into  the  Michigan  Conference,  which  then  em- 
braced Knox  County,  O.,  where  he  resided.  The  range 
of  his  itinerant  labors  was  within  the  limits  of  the  North 
Ohio  Conference.  He  died  at  Delaware,  <).,  in  January, 
1848,     Mr.  Sawyer's  life  was  one  of  great  excellence 


and  moral  beauty,  and  his  ministry  was  emi- 
nentlv  useful.  See  Miimtes  of  Conferences,  iv, 
266.  "  (J.  L.  S.) 

Sa'wyer,  Isaac,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1770.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  two 
years  after  bound  himself  out  to  a  man  who  soon 
after  removed  to  INIonkton,  Vt.,  where  there  was 
little  or  no  religious  influence.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1793,  and  became  a  Baptist,  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  deacon  until  he  began  to  preach. 
In  1797  the  Church  called  upon  him  to  "exercise 
his  gift,"  but  he  delayed  a  long  time,  because  of 
a  sense  of  his  own  unfitness.  On  June  29, 1799, 
a  council  was  called,  and  Jlr.  Sawyer  was  or- 
dained. He  tilled  the  following  churches :  Monk- 
ton,  Vt.,  1799-1812;  Fairtield,"'Vt.,  March,  1812- 
13;  Orwell, Vt.,  1813-17;  Brandon, Vt.,  1818-25; 
Bethel,  Vt.,  1825-28;  Westport,  N.Y.,  1828-34; 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  1834;  and  was  for  a  short 
time  at  Stockton,  N.  Y'.,  and  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
He  died  Sejjt.  30, 1847.  He  baptized  during  his 
ministry  upwards  of  1100  persons.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Vermont  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, and  a  friend  of  education  and  temperance. 
See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  369. 

Sawyer,  James  "W.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Pal- 
myra, Me.,  Sept.  16, 1838.  He  removed  when  a 
child  to  Portland,  where  he  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
April  19,  1862,  and  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine 
Conference  in  April,  1864.  His  ministerial  life  w!>.s 
short,  terminating  with  death  Dec.  23, 1869.  Mr.  Saw- 
yer was  a  deeply  pious  man,  and  a  good  preacher. — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  147. 

Sa'wyer,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  Oct.  9,  1755.  In 
1777  he  entered  the  Revolutionary  army,  and,  after 
serving  for  some  years,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1781.  He  graduated  in  1786,  then  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  and  commenced  preaching  within  one  year 
after  leaving  college.  In  October,  1787,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Oxford,  Coos 
County,  N.  H.,  on  the  condition  of  that  Cluirch  relin- 
quishing the  practice  of  baptizing  children  on  what  was 
termed  the  half-way  covenant  (q.  v.).  He  afterwards 
became  successively  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Boothbay, 
Me.,  in  1796;  of  New  Castle  in  1806,  in  which  latter 
place  he  commenced  travelling  in  all  directions  as  a 
home  missionarj' ;  of  Bangor  in  1812,  where  he  acted 
both  as  preacher  and  as  schoolmaster;  and  finally  of 
Garland,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Oct.  14, 

1858.  Religion  was  the  supreme  governing  principle 
of  his  life,  and  for  nearly  eighty  years  he  labored  faith- 
fully in  bringing  souls  to  God. — Anier.  Cong.  Yeur-hook, 

1859,  p.  131. 

Sa'wyer,  Seymour  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  Dec.  8,  1808.  He 
was  converted  Oct.  1,  1821,  inider  the  ministry  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  to  which  body  he  attached 
himself.  In  1827  he  was  licensed  to  preach  among 
them;  but,  dissenting  from  some  of  their  doctrines,  he 
returned  his  license,  and  removed  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1830 
was  licensed  as  a  local  preaclicr.  In  1832  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  travelling  connection,  and  sta- 
tioned in  Montgomery.  He  filled  with  great  accep- 
tability and  usefulness  many  of  the  most  important 
charges,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  23,  1843. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  disposition. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  specially  diligent  and  afiectionate. 
His  sermons  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and 
spirituality.     See  Minutes  of  Coufei-eiKes,  iii,  593. 

Saze,  Ai.FitEi>,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
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bom  Sept.  5, 1814.  He  was  converted  in  1830,  licensed 
to  preach  in  1832,  and  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1838.  The  succeeding  eighteen  months  he 
was  principal  of  the  Middletown  Preparatory  School, 
after  which  he  became  principal  of  the  high-school  in 
that  city,  where  he  remained  until  1843,  when  he  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  New  Yorii  Conference,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Ferry 
Street  Station,  Albany.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  to 
North  White  Creek,  and  in  1846,  on  account  of  declin- 
ing health,  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list.  He 
dietl  Oct.  8, 1840.  Mr.  Saxe  was  a 
sound  and  practical  preacher,  a  dil- 
igent and  laborious  pastor,  and  a 
most  affable  man.  In  his  last  ill- 
ness he  enjoyed  the  consolations  of 
religion,  and  appeared  cheerful  and 
happy  even  while  passing  through 
the  vale  of  death.  See  Minutes  of 
Conferences,  iv,  131.      (J.  L.  S.) 


burj-,  which  was  used  as  the  parish  church.  This  is 
material  evidence,  considering  that  it  was  built  by  a 
royal  prince  in  a  town  of  so  much  importance.  This 
church  was  existing  in  1082,  when  a  stone  church  was 
commenced  by  the  father  of  Ordericus  Yitalis,  who 
records  these  facts.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
primitive  English  churches  may  be  among  the  earliest 
stone  churches  of  Western  Europe  after  tlie  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  art  of  building  had  become  ex- 
tinct in  all  this  part  of  Europe,  and  almost  extinct  in 
Rome  itself,  by  the  10th  century,  and  tlie  most  ready 


Saxnot,  in  German  mytholo- 
gy, was  a  god  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  oath  taken  by  the  Saxons 
after  their  violent  conversion  to 
Christianity  by  Charlemagne,  by 
which  they  renounced  the  worship 
of  Thunar'(Thor),  Woden,  and  Sax- 
noC.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  god  of  war,  since  the  word  Sax 
(Sachs),  from  which  the  Saxons  took 
their  name,  denoted  a  sword.  An- 
glo-Saxon genealogies  point  to  a  Saxneat,  who  was 
Woden's  son. — Yollmer,  Worterh.  d,  Myihol.  s.  v. 

Saxon  Architecture.  The  buildings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  usually  of  wood,  rarely  of  stone  un- 
til the  nth  century,  and  consequently  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  any  great  number  of  remains.  The  only 
dated  examples  of  this  style  are  about  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  as  at  Deerhurst,  Gloucestershire;  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  remains  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  which  are  of  an  earlier  and  distinct  charac- 
ter, and  Brixworth,  which  is  possibly  Roman  work  re- 
stored. Tlie  style  agrees  in  many  respects  with  that 
of  the  11th  century  on  the  Continent,  where  the  work 
has  not  been  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  the  12th,  as 
has  been  very  frequently  the  case.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  peculiarities  about  the  buildings  of  this 
class  which  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  style,  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  primitive 
English  style ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are 
far  more  numerous  in  the  Danes'  land,  or  the  eastern 
counties,  than  in  other  parts  of  England.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lincoln  and  Gainsborough  almost  all  the 
old  countrv'  churches 
partake  of  this  char- 
acter. It  has  also 
been  observed  that 
the  earlier  examples 
are  more  like  the  work 
■u^K[;  I     I  j  of  carpenters  than  of 

t'cWv,  i'^.r  masons.  Such  a  tow- 

'^'^'   '"'  er  as  that  of  Earl's 

Barton,  for  instance, 
has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  copied 
from  a  wooden  tower, 
and  this  may  very 
probably  have  been 
-.    I    ,       u         ij,.,  «^i    1..  the  case.     Ordericus 

IflVi  /u  U;  '.'IW  41        ^''*"''"'  ''^'"  "'■'■*^ '" 

ijflUi^rli  i^iai  tlW  the  11th   century, 

mentions  that  Si- 
ward,  the  cousin  of 
Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, built  a  wooden 
Earl's  Biutou,  Norihamptonshire.    church    at    Shrews- 


Coihamptou  Church,  Hampshire. 

models  which  the  English  had  to  copy  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury were  their  own  wooden  churches.  It  was  just  at 
that  time  that  Canute  ordered  churches  to  be  built  of 
stone  and  lime  in  all  the  places  where  his  father  or 
himself  had  burned  the  wooden  churches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  class  of  buildings  referred  to  as  being  considered 
to  belong  to  this  style  contain  some  rather  unusual  feat- 
ures. The  execution  is  rude  and  coarse :  the  walls  are 
built  either  of  rag  or  rubble,  sometimes  partly  of  her- 
ring-bone work,  without  buttresses,  and  in  many  cases, 
if  not  always,  have  been  plastered  on  the  outside.  The 
quoins  are  usually  of  hewn  stones  placed  alternately 
tiat  and  on  end — a  kind  of  construction  to  which  the 


Tower,  Sompliiig,  Sussex. 
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name  "  long  and  short"  has  been  given ;  the  walls  are 
often  ornamented  externally  with  flat  vertical  strips  of 
stone  projecting  slightly  from  the  surface,  resembling 
wooden  framing,  generally  of  the  same  "lung  and  short" 
construction  as  the  quoins.  On  towers  there  are  some- 
times several  tiers  of  these,  divided  from  each  other  by 
plain  strings  or  hands.  Semicircular  arches  and  trian- 
gles formed  of  similar  strips  of  stone  are  also  sometimes 
nsed  as  ornaments ;  and  plain  projecting  blocks  are  fre- 
quently associated  witli  these,  either  as  imposts,  or  as 
bases  for  the  vertical  strips  which  often  stand  above 
them.  The  jambs  of  door-ways  and  other  openings  are 
very  commonly  of  "  long  and  short"  work ;  and  when 
imposts  are  used,  as  they  generally  are,  they  are  usual- 
ly rude,  and  often  extremely  massive,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  plain  blocks  and  sometimes  moulded.  Round 
the  arch  there  is  very  often  a  projecting  course  occupy- 
ing tlie  situation  of  a  hood-moidding,  which  sometimes 
stops  upon  the  imposts,  but  more  frequently  runs  down 
the  jambs  to  the  ground,  forming  a  kind  of  pilaster  on 
each  side  of  the  opening.  It  is  usually  flat,  but  is  some- 
times njunded  and  occasionally  notched  on  the  edges,  as 
at  Dunham  Magna,  Norfolk :  in  some  instances  the  im- 
post is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  capital  to  each  of  tliese 
projections  on  the  jambs,  and  they  are  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  bases  either  formed  of  plain  blocks  or  rude- 
ly moulded.  The  arches  are  generally  plain,  but  are 
occasionally  worked  with  rude  and  massive  mouldings, 
as  the  chancel-arch  at  Wittering  Church,  Northamp- 
tonshire; son)e  arches  are  constructed  with  bricks  (prob- 
ably all  of  them  taken  from  some  Roman  building,  as  at 
Erixworth)  or  thin  stones,  and  these  usually  have  a 
course  of  stones  or  bricks  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  arch, 
as  at  Britford  Church,  Wiltshire:  the  arches  are  always 
semicircular,  but  some  small  openings,  such  as  doors 
and  windows,  have  pointed  or  triangidar  heads  formed 
of  two  straight  stones  placed  on  end  upon  the  imposts, 
and  resting  against  each  other  at  the  top,  as  at  Barnack. 
The  windows  are  not  large,  and,  when  splayed,  have 
often  nearly  or  quite  as  much  splay  externally  as  in- 
ternally. In  belfries  and  other  situations  where  they  do 
not  require  to  be  glazed,  they  are  frequently  of  two  or 
more  lights,  divided  by  small  shafts  or  pillars,  which 
are  very  usually  made  like  balusters,  and  encircled  with 
bands  of  rude  mouldings.  In  the  old  portion  of  St.Al- 
ban's  Abbey,  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  cen- 
turj',  specimens  are  seen.  These  generally  have  capi- 
tals, or  imposts,  formed  of  long  stones  reaching  entirely 
through  the  wall;  in  some  instances  the  balusters  are 
oblong  in  plan,  as  in  the  tower  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Oxford,  and  in  otiiers  two  are  placed  together,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  in  order  to  give  bet- 
ter support  to  these  long  capitals. 


Window,  with  Ornaments  on  the      Belfiy  Window,  with 
Sill ;  and  Shaft,  with  Section.  Section. 

Details  of  the  Tower,  Sompting,  Sussex. 

The  whole  of  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  one  building;  and  in  some  churches  in 
which  several  of  them  are  to  be  found  they  are  associ- 
ated with  other  features,  evidently  original,  which  so 
clearly  belong  to  the  Norman  style  as  to  prove  that 
these  buildings  are  not  of  Saxon  date,  as  at  the  churcli- 
cs  of  Daglingworth,  (Gloucestershire,  and  Syston.  Lin- 
colnshire.    In  other  instances  the  lower  parts  of  build- 


ings consist  exclusively  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  construction,  and 
are  surmounted  by  pure  Norman 
work  wliich  has  been  raised  upon 
it  subsequently  to  the  first  erec- 
tion, as  at  the  tower  of  Clapham 
Church,  Bedfordshire,  and  Wood- 
stone,  near  Peterborough.  This 
last  class  of  buildings  appears  to 


Barnack,  Noithampton- 
shire. 


Coihnmpton, 
Hants. 


preponderate  in  favor  of  the  Saxon  theory ;  for,  although 
tlie  Norman  additions  have  been  observed  not  to  be  re- 
markably early  in  that  style,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
so  material  a  change  woidd  have  been  made  in  the  ar- 
chitecture unless  a  consideraiile  interval  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  erection  of  the  different  parts.  Some  of  the 
churches  in  whicli  the  peculiarities  under  consideration 
are  found  are  clearly  Norman  (and  not  early  in  the 
style),  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  Saxon  style  would  have  lin- 
gered for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  would  have  continued  to  be  employed  (with  an  in- 
creasing admixture  of  Norman  features)  in  buildings 
erected  by  native  workmen. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  exam- 
ples of  the  Saxon  style : 

Bedfordshire — ^Knotting ;  Clapham,  tower. 

/lerk>shire — Wickham,  lower:  Cholsey,  tower. 

DuckiDfihauishiic  —  C.iverstield,  tower;  Tver;  Lavendon, 
towt'r.  nave,  and  chancel. 

Cm/(/();(/f/('.v/,vc,'— St.  Beliefs  and  St.  Giles's,  Cambridge. 

Coriitrall^Tintnge]. 

Derbjinhire—Uepxitw,  east  end,  and  cryiit, 

£»(/)-/!ni)(  — Monks'  Weaiinonih,  tower;  Jarrow,  walls  of 
church  iind  chnncel,  and  ruins  near  it. 

i'sxen-— Borehimi,  chinch  :  Colchester,  Trinity  Church,  part 
of  the  tower,  etc. ;  Felstead,  church  ;  Grea't  Maplestead, 
north  door. 

GUiiicesternhire—'D!\{:]ij)<:\vnrih  Chnich,  except  the  tower; 
Deeihin-st,  tower;  Miserden,  cliurch  ;  Streltoii,  north 
door-way;  Upleaden,  chancel-arch. 

11(1111  jiaUvrc — Boarhnnt;  Corhampton  ;  Headbotnne  Wor- 
lli.v;  Hiutou  Ampner;  Little  Sonibourn ;  Kihneston  ; 
Tichborne. 

Hei  t/ordnhireSt.  Michael's,  at  St.  Alhan's. 

ivcw*  — Dover,  part  of  the  ruined  church  in  the  Castle; 
Swnnsconibe,  tower;  Knotting. 

l.ricc.stcrshire — Barrow  on  Soar;  Bnrrow  on  Tnsrhy. 

Liiii-nlnnhire — Aukboroush;  Barton  on  the  Huniber,  St. 
Peter's,  tower  ;  Branston  ;  Cabnrn  ;  Clee,  tower;  Hol- 
ton-le-Clav,  tower  and  chMUCel-arrh  ;  Heapham  :  Lin- 
coln. St.  Peter's  at  Qowt's ;  St.  Mary-le-V\'igford  ;  Nettle- 
ton  ;  Tlopsley,  part  of  the  west  end  ;  Roihwell ;  Srnrtho; 
Skellingihorpe;  Skillington,  part  of  the  church;  Spring- 
tliorpe;  Stow,  transepts;  Swallow;  Syston,  lower; 
Wailh,  tower  and  chancel-arrh  ;  Wiuterlon. 

Middlencx — Kingsbury,  part  of  church  (now  hidden  by  plas- 
terinir). 

Xoifolk:  —  Norwich,  St.  Jnlien's;  Becston  St.  Lawrence; 
Dunham  Magna,  rlinrch  ;  EIniham,  ruins  of  bishop's 
palace;  Howe;  Newton,  tower. 

Northnmpttmtihire — Barnack,  tower;  Briirsloek,  church; 
Brixworth,  church  ;  Earl's  Barton,  tower;  Green's  Nor- 
ton, west  end  ;  Paltishall  ;  Stow-uine-churches;  Wit- 
terincrton,  chancel. 

SiiitlnniiherUtrid  —  Bolam,  tower:  Bywell,  St.  Andre'w; 
By  well ;  Corbridge;  Hexham,  crypt;  Oviugham  ;  Whit- 
tintrliam. 
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Oxfordshire  — St.  Michael's,  Oxford,  tower;   Northleigh, 

tower. 
Shropuhiie  —  Biurow,   chancel  -  arch  ;    Church   Strettou  ; 

Clee  ;  Stauton  Liicey,  nave  and  transept ;  Stotte^idon. 
fiortwixetshiie — Cranmore,  door-head  ;  Milbourne  Port. 
^■»/(i^^•— Barham,  part  of  church  ;    Debenham;   Claydon, 
part  of  church;    Flixton ;    Gosbeck,  part    of  church; 
Heniingsione;  Ilketshall ;  I.eiston. 
Svrreii — Alhury  ;  Stoke  d'Abernon,  some  portions. 
Si(s«i—Bishopstone,  church  ;    Bosham,  tower;    St.  Bo- 
toli)h,    chancel  -  arch  ;     Burwash  ;     Soniptiug,    tower; 
Worth  ;  Yaptnn. 
Wuriiickxhiie — Wooten  Wawen,  substructure  of  tower. 
WilMiiie  —  'Nonh  Burcnnibe.  east  end;   Brytford,  north 
and    south   doors;    Breinhill,  west    end;    Soiuerl'oid 
Keynes. 
Wurcentemhire—'Wyre  Piddle,  chancel-arch. 
Yorkshire — Bardsey  ;    Kirkdale,  west  end   and  chancel- 
arch;  Kirk  Homerton;  Laughton-eu-le-Morthen,  north 
door-way;  Maltby;  Ripou  minster,  crypt,  called  Wil- 
fred's Needle;  York  Cathedral,  portion  of  crypt  (Blox- 
hani)  ;  York,  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bishop-hill  junior. 
— ^\'alcott,  Sacred  A  rchceolngy,  s.  v. 

Say,  Samukl  H.,  an  English  dissenting  divine,  was 
born  in  1675.  He  entcreci  as  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of 
Kev.  Thomas  Kowe,  London,  about  1(392.  Finishing 
his  studies,  he  became  ciia])lain  to  Tliomas  Scott,  Lv- 
minge,  in  Kent,  in  whose  family  he  remained  three  years. 
Thence  he  removed  to  .A.n(iover,  in  Hampshire  ;  then  to 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk;  and  soon  after  to  Lowestoff,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  labored  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
CO- pastor  with  Kev.  Sanntel  Baxter  at  Ipswich  nine 
years,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  in  West- 
minster in  173-1.  He  died  in  1743.  He  wrote,  Sermon 
(Lond.  1730,  8vo): — Poems  and  Essays  (ibid.  1745,  4to; 
1749,  4to). 

Saybrook  Platform,  a  confession  of  faith  and  a 
compendium  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  churches, 
adopted  by  an  assembly  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  convened  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  at  Saybrook,  Sept.  9,  1708.  The  synod 
consisted  of  sixteen  members — twelve  clerical  and  four 
lay — who  represented  the  councils  of  Hartford,  Fairlield, 
New  London,  and  New  Haven  counties.  As  to  doctrine, 
they  adopted  for  recommendation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  colony  the  confession  assented  to  by  the 
elders  and  messengers  assembled  at  Boston,  May  12, 
1680,  which  was  the  Savoy  Confession  with  sotne  small 
alterations,  adding  also  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  In  regard  to  Church  government 
and  discipline,  they  adojjtcd  fifteen  articles,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  to  provide  (1)  for  one  or  more  con- 
sociations in  each  county,  with  appellate  and  final  juris- 
diction, to  which  particular  churches  might  refer  in  dif- 
ficult cases;  (2)  for  one  or  more  associations  in  each 
county,  consisting  of  the  ministers,  who  should  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year  to  consult  on  the  common  interest  of 
the  churches,  and  to  i)erform  certain  other  offices,  such 
as  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  tlie  ministry;  (3)  for  a  general  association,  to  be 
composed  of  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  of  the  dis- 
trict associations,  to  meet  once  a  year.  Tiie  proceed- 
ings of  the  synod  were  approved  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
colony,  Oct.,  1708,  and  it  ordained  "  that  all  the  churches 
within  this  government  that  are  or  shall  be  thus  united 
in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  be,  and  for  the  fut- 
ure shall  be  owned  and  acknowledged,  established  bv 
law;  provided  always  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  in- 
tended or  construed  to  hinder  or  prevent  any  society 
that  is  or  shall  be  allowed  by  the  law*  of  this  govern- 
ment, who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the  united 
churches  hereby  established,  from  exercising  worship 
and  discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  con- 
sciences." The  decrees  of  tlie  Saybrook  Platform,  both 
as  regards  doctrine  and  government,  are  not  binding  on 
the  churches,  but  are  only  advisory  in  their  character. 
See  Truml)id],  //isf.  of  Countcticut,\iA.  i,  ch.  xix;  Con- 
gregaiioiial  Order;  Bacon,  Discourse  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
June,  1859. 

Sayei,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  <laughter  of  Wis- 
wakanna,  and  |)robably  identical  with  Sangia.    She  was 


married  to  the  sun-god,  and  bore  him  Jama,  the  god  of 
the  underworld. 

Sayer,  Ezka,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Tro}'  Confer- 
ence, and  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference  in 
1850.  He  preached  at  Shelbyville,  Edina,  Memphis, 
and  Kirksville,  but,  in  1860,  he  took  a  superannuated 
relation.  He  took  up  his  residence  near  Shelbyville, 
preaching  as  his  health  would  permit  until  the  summer 
of  1804,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Sayer  was  a  preacher  of  no 
common  abilities,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station  so  as 
to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. — Minutes  of  Annual  Covf.  1865,  p.  7. 

Saying,  a  distinct  or  sustained  monotone  in  sacred 
music  analogous  to  the  old  "saying  without  note," nei- 
ther singing  nor  reading. 

Sayings,  Tkaditional,  of  Christ.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  besides  the  words  of  Christ  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  gospels,  others  of  more  or  less  signifi- 
cance were  spoken  bj'  him,  and  what  John  (xx,  30 ;  xxi, 
25)  sa3's  of  the  works  of  Christ,  we  may  equally  apply 
to  his  words.  Paul  mentions  (Acts  xx,  35)  a  saying 
of  Christ,  naKapiov  tOTi  SiSoi  ai  ?/  Xafijiavtiv  (i.  e. 
'•It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive''),  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  canonical  gospels.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  contain  those  sayings  of  Christ  which 
the  ancient  Church  has  designated  as  such  ;  and  we  put 
them  together,  not  because  we  ascribe  them  altogether 
to  apocryphal  authors,  but  because  they  have  no  ca- 
nonical authority  in  their  favor: 

1.  "On  the  same  day.  having  seen  one  working  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  O  man,  if  indeed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of 
the  law."  This  very  remarkable  saying  occurs  in  Cod. 
D  and  in  Cod.  (irico.  /3  Rob.  Stephani  after  Luke  vi,  4. 
Whether  or  not  these  words  were  originally  in  Luke's 
Gospel,  we  cannot  decide,  but  that  they  convey  an  evan- 
gelical meaning  is  certain  (comp.  Loisell.  Opusc.  p.  20 ; 
Paulus  Colomesins,  Obserration.  Sticr.  p.  143). 

2.  "  But  ye  seek  to  increase  from  little,  and  from 
greater  to  less.  When  ye  go  and  are  bidden  to  dinner 
(duTzvrinai),  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  seats,  lest  a 
more  honorable  man  than  thou  come,  and  he  that  bade 
thee  come  and  say  to  thee.  Take  a  lower  seat,  and  you 
be  ashamed.  But  when  thou  sit  down  in  a  lower  seat, 
and  a  less  honorable  man  than  thou  come,  then  he  that 
bade  thee  will  say  imto  thee.  Go  up  higher,  and  this  will 
be  profitable  to  thee."  This  saying  is  also  found  in  Cod. 
D  or  Cantabrig.  and  in  some  other  codd.  after  Matt,  xx, 
28  (corap.  Griesbach,  N.  T.  ad  loc. ;  Tischendorf,  N.  T. 
ad  loc).  That  this  addition  was  well  known  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Juvencus  (q.  v.),  in  his  Hist. 
Evang.  3,  613  sq.,  has  given  it  in  the  following  verses: 

"At  vos  ex  minimis  opibns  transscendere  vultis, 
Et  sic  e  snnimis  lapsi  comprenditis  inms. 
Si  vos  qiiisque  vocat  ccenne  convivia  ponens 
Coniibus  in  suinmis  deviiet  pouere  membra 
Qnisqiie  sai)it,  veniet  forsan  si  nobilis  alter, 
Turpiter  exiniio  cogetur  cedere  cornu 
Quern  tumor  inflnti  cordis  per  summa  locarat. 
Sin  contentus  erit  mediocria  prendere  coena 
Inferiora  dehinc  si  mox  c<inviva  siibibit. 
Ad  potiora  i)udeu8  transibit  strata  tororum." 

3.  "The  Lord  says  in  the  (Jospel,  If  ye  keep  not  that 
which  is  small,  who  will  give  you  that  which  is  great'? 
For  I  say  unto  you  that  he  who  is  faithful  in  very  little 
is  faithful  also  in  much."  This  is  found  by  Clem.  Kom. 
(h'pist.  J I  ad  Coiinth.  8 ;  comp.  Iren.  .1  dr.  Iltpres.  ii,  04). 

4.  "And  Jesus  says,  For  those  that  arc  sick,  I  was  sick ; 
and  for  those  that  hunger,  1  suffered  hunger;  and  for 
those  that  thirst,  I  suffered  thirst."  It  is  difficult  to  saj' 
whether  this  citation,  which  is  found  by  Origen  {Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  torn,  xiii  [torn,  iii,  563,  ed.  De  la  Rue]), 
can  claim  anv  originalitv  or  not  (comp.  Matt,  xxv,  35; 
1  Cor.  ix,  20-22). 

5.  "  Ask  great  things,  and  the  small  shall  be  added 
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unto  you  ;  ask  heavenlj'  things,  and  the  earthly  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  This  saying,  which  is  found  in  Clem. 
Alex.  (Strom.  I,  i,  41G  [ed.  Pott,  ii,  488];  Orig.  JJe 
Orat.  ii,  43;  0pp.  i,  1D7,  219),  seems  not  to  be  taken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel  (conip.  tJrabe,  Sjnnleg.  i,  14), 
or  from  an  interpolated  codex  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  T.  i,  329),  but  has  been  freely  cited  from  Matt,  vi, 
33.  Such  license  is  often  used  in  common  life,  when 
quoting  the  sentence  of  another,  which  is  not  done  ver- 
batim, but  with  such  words  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  connection  of  speech  require. 

6.  "  Show  yourselves  tried  money-changers"  (jyivtaSit 
rpuTTt^lTai  SoKijiot).  This  saying  of  Christ,  which  is 
found  in  Clement. //o7)/27.  ii,  51 ;  iii,  50;  xviii,20;  Epi- 
phan.  Hceres.  xliv,  2 ;  Orig.  A d .Jo/i.  torn. xix,  8, 20,  p. 268 ; 
Jerome,  Epist.  119  (ed.  Vallars.  i,  815);  Socrates,  Hist. 
Eccl.  iii,  16,  is  first  cited  without  any  authority  (in  the 
ApostoL  Constit.  ii,  36),  then  as  a  passage  of  Scripture 
b}'  Clem.  Alex.  (IStrom.  I,  i,  425),  and  also  as  an  apos- 
tolic, but  more  especialh'  Pauline,  commandment  (comp. 
Dionys.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  Hhf.  Eccl.  vii,  7 ;  Cj-rill.  Alex. 
Ad  Jes.  ii,  56).  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  decide  who  the  author  of  this  saying  is. 

7.  "Let  us  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred," 
quoted  as  the  words  of  Christ  by  Barnabas  {Epist.  Ca- 
thulica.  4)  ;  and  ibid.  7  we  read,  "  They  Avho  wish  to  see 
me  and  lay  hold  of  mj'  kingdom  must  receive  me  by 
affliction  and  suftering." 

8.  "  If  only  one  of  Israel  will  repent,  and  believe  in 
God  through  my  name,  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  Af- 
ter twelve  years  go  ye  into  the  world,  lest  one  should 
say.  We  have  not  heard."  In  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  [ed. 
Pott],  vi,  762),  Peter  quotes  these  words  as  those  of 
the  Lord,  and  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  v,  18)  mentions  this 
command  of  Christ,  tTrl  SwSeKu  iTtai  fit)  ■)(ijjptaSiT]vai 
Tr]Q  'l(pov(yaXi)i.i. 

9.  "  The  Lord  said,  Should  you  be  with  me  gathered 
in  my  bosom,  and  not  do  my  commandments,  I  will  cast 
you  oif,  and  say  to  you.  Go  from  me,  I  know  you  not 
whence  you  are,  workers  of  iniquity."  This  we  read  in 
Clem.  Rom.  {Epist.  ad  Corinth,  ii,  4).  In  the  same  epis- 
tle (5),  we  read, 

10.  "The  Lord  saith.  Ye  shall  be  lambs  in  the  midst 
of  wolves.  But  Peter  answered  him.  What,  then,  should 
the  wolves  tear  in  pieces  the  lambs?  Jesus  said  to  Pe- 
ter, Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves  after  they  are 
dead;  and  do  you  fear  not  those  who  kill  j-ou  and  can 
do  nothing  to  you  ;  but  fear  him  who  after  you  are  dead 
hath  power  over  soul  and  body  to  cast  them  into  hell- 
fire."  While  there  is  some  resemblance  in  this  narra- 
tive with  Matt.  X,  16,  28 ;  Luke  xii,  4,  5,  yet  the  whole 
manner  of  this  conversation  betrays  too  mucli  its  apoc- 
ryphal origin. 

11.  "  Keep  the  flesh  pure  aijd  the  soul  unspotted,  that 
j'e  may  receive  («7ro\f(/3(jrf ;  not  as  some  read,  cnroXa- 
fSoj/^tti',  "  that  we  may  receive")  eternal  life"  {Epist.  8), 

12.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  In  whatsoever  I  may 
find  j'ou,  in  this  will  I  also  judge  you."  This  saying, 
which  is  found  in  Justin.  Mart.  {Diul.  c.  Tryj)h.  [ed. 
Maran.J,  p.  143),  is  ascribed  by  Clem.  Alex.  {Quis  Dives 
Salvetur,  §  40)  to  (Jod;  by  Johannes  Climacus  (in  Scala 
Paradisi,  vii, p.  159,  and  in  the  I'ita  B.  Antonii,  c.  15,  in 
Vitm  Patrum,  p.  41)  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (comp.  Ezek. 
vii,  3,  8  ;  xviii,  30 ,  xxiv,  14  ;  xxxiii,  20,  with  Fabri- 
cius, Cod.  Apocr.  i,  333).  A  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  Ezekiel  will,  however,  prove  that  these  parallels  are 
insufficient,  and  some  apocryphal  gospel  is  probably  the 
authority  for  this  saying. 

13.  "  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines  shall  spring 
up,  each  having  ten  thousand  stocks,  and  on  each  stock 
ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  each  branch  ten  thousaiul 
shoots,  and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  on 
each  bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when 
pressed  shall  give  five -and -twenty  measures  of  wine. 
And  when  any  saint  shall  have  seized  one  btuicli,  an- 
other shall  cry,  I  am  a  better  binich  ;  take  me ;  througli 
me  bless  the  Lord.    Likewise  also  he  said  that  a  grain 


of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  thousand  ears  of  corn,  and 
each  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  pounds  of  fine 
pure  flour;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds  and  each 
herb  according  to  its  proper  nature.  And  that  all  ani- 
mals, using  for  food  what  is  received  from  the  earth, 
shall  live  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  another,  subject 
to  men  with  all  subjection.  And  when  Judas  the  traitor 
believed  not,  and  asked,  How,  then,  shall  such  produc- 
tions proceed  from  the  Lord  V  the  Lord  said,  They  shall 
see  who  shall  come  to  these  times."  This  narrative  of 
the  millennium  Irenwus  {Adv.  Hwres.\,ii'i)  describes  as 
delivered  by  John  to  Papias.  Since,  however,  this  tra- 
dition belongs  to  Papias,  whom  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  iii, 
39)  describes  as  an  dv^pa  apiKpov  riv  vovv,  we  must 
deny  from  the  very  beginning  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  having  uttered  these  words.  Besides,  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  narrative  so  conflicts  with  the  dignity  contained 
in  all  the  words  of  Christ,  that,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  we  can  ascribe  to  it  an  apocryphal  origin. 
The  description  of  the  millennium  reminds  us  of  the 
Kabbinic  representations  of  the  same,  especially  as  we 
find  it  in  the  .Jalkvt  Shimoni  (fol.  7,  col.  1,  No.  20),  and 
which  is  too  trivial  to  be  translated.  A  German  trans- 
lation is  given  by  Eisenmenger  {Enldecktes  Judenthum, 
ii,  309  sq.).  An  examination  of  the  Koran  (sur.  18,32; 
37,  49  ;  38,  53 ;  56,  38,  etc.)  will  also  show  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan representation  of  Paradise  is  less  sensual  than 
that  given  above  from  a  Christian  source. 

14.  Pseudo-Linus  {De  Pussione  Petri ;  comp.  Fabrici- 
us, Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  i,  335,  775)  quotes  a  mystical  saj'- 
ing  of  the  Lord:  "Unless  ye  turn  your  right  into  the 
left  and  the  left  into  the  right,  and  that  which  is  above 
into  that  which  is  below,  and  that  which  is  before  j'Ou 
into  that  which  is  behind,  ye  will  not  know  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

15.  "  The  Lord  being  asked  by  Salome  when  his  king- 
dom will  come,  said.  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and 
that  which  is  without  as  that  which  is  within,  and  the 
male  with  the  female  neither  male  nor  female."  This 
quotation,  which  is  found  by  Clem.  Pom.  {Epist.  ad  Co- 
rinth. 12),  is,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  [ed.  Pott], 
iii,  553),  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians.  From 
the  same  gospel,  Clem.  {ibid.  p.  532)  has  preserved  the 
following  conversation  of  Christ  with  Salome  : 

16.  "When  Salome  asked  the  Lord,  How  long  shall 
men  die?  he  said.  As  long  as  women  bear  children. 
Then  Salome  answered,  I  have  done  well  that  I  did 
not  bear  {kcCKwq  ovv  iiroi^aa  fit)  TeicoiKrct');  but  the 
Lord  replied,  Thou  maj-est  eat  of  every  herb,  but  of  that 
which  has  bitterness  do  not  eat."  And  further  on  (p.  540) 
he  states,  "I  am  come  to  make  an  end  to  the  works  of 
the  woman — of  the  woman,  viz.  the  lust ;  to  the  works, 
viz.  to  the  birth  and  death." 

17.  "  He  that  wanders  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns 
shall  rest"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  453),  from  the  Hebrew 
Gospel. 

18.  "  I  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices ;  and  unless  ye 
cease  from  sacrificing,  God's  anger  will  not  cease  from 
you"  {Evang.  Ebion,  ap.  Epiph.  Hceres.  xxx,  16). 

19.  "  My  mj-stery  is  lor  me  and  for  the  sons  of  my 
house"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  684). 

20.  "In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Saviour  himself  says,  Just  now  my  mother,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  bore  me  away 
to  the  great  mountain  Thabor."  This  verj-  singular 
saying  is  quoted  by  Origen,  in  Jonnn.  tom.  ii  (ed.  De  la 
Rue,  iv,  64) ;  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Jes.  11,  2,  lib.  ii;  in 
Hicham,  vii,  6.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  present- 
ed here  as  a  (/enus  feminiimm  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  female  principle 
(comp.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr:  i,  362  sq.),  but  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  words  of  Jerome  {Comment,  in  Jes, 
40,  11),  "Nemo  autem  in  hac  parte  scandalizari  debet, 
quod  dicatur  apud  Hel)r:ros  spiritus  gonerc  feminino, 
cum  nostra  lingua  aiipcllafiir  gcuere  mascidino,  et  (ira;co 
sermone  neutro;  in  divinit.'ite  enim  nulliis  est  sexus." 

21.  "Never  be  joyful  except  when  ye  shall  look  on 
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your  brother  in  love"— so  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel  by 
Jerome  {Comment,  ml  Ephes.  v,  4), 

See  Grabe,  Spicileyium,  i,  12  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Codex 
Apucr.  N.  T.  i,  321  sq. ;  Kiirner,  De  Sermunibus  Christi 
uypiKpoii;  (Lips.  1776)  ;  HotFraaun,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach 
dm  Apokryphen  (ibid.  1851),  p.  317  sq. ;  Westeott,  In- 
trodiiithm  to  the  Study  of  t lie  Gospels  (Boston,  1867), 
p.  44.^  sii.      (B.  P.) 

Sayutsliiam,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  degree  of 
blessedness  or  godliness  which  relieves  man  from  the 
necessity  of  being  born  again  on  earth.  It  may  be  at- 
tained by  solitude,  virtue,  and  self-examination,  and  is 
at  all  times  assured  to  such  Brahmins  as  become  Yogis, 
their  state  being  so  exalted  as  to  make  them  more  than 
equal  to  the  gods  and  to  exempt  them  from  every  form 
of  trial. — VoUraer,  Wurterh.  d.  Mylhol.  s.  v. 

Sazoma,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  two  legal  wives 
of  Cio  Conciva  or  Xaka,  the  second  person  in  the  trini- 
ty of  Lamaism. 

Scab  (3"i5,  garah,  Deut.  xxviii,  27  ;  elsewhere 
"scurvy,"  a  diseased  scurf  on  the  skin;  nPISp'O,  mis- 
pdc/iat/i,  Lev.  xiii,  6,  7,  8 ;  a  harmless  cutaneous  erup- 
tion; nnSO,  sappdchath,  ver.  2;  xiv,  56,  the  mamje 
in  the  hair  causing  it  to  fall  out;  kindred  with  these 
last  two  is  nS'.;3  for  H30.  s('»/;ac^,  to  "smite  with  a 
scab,"  Isa.  iii.  17,  i.e.  premature  baldness;  ns^^,  ?/flW(J- 
pheth,  Lev.  xxi,  20;  xxii,  22,  an  itching  or  tetter  in  the 
skin).     See  Disease  ;  Leprosy. 

Scabbard  ("i?P,  tdur,  Jer.  xlvii,  6  ;  elsewhere 
"sheath").     See  Swokd. 

Sceeus,  in  (ireek  mythologj',  was  one  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  HippocoJin,  who  expelled  Icarius  and  Tyndareus 
from  Lacedffimon,  but  were  afterwards  themselves  over- 
come and  slain  by  Hercules. 

Scaffold  ("li'3,  kiycir,  2  Chron.  vi,  13;  elsewhere 
used  of  the  "laver"  and  "pans"  for  the  sacred  service), 
a. platform  or  pulpit  (q.  v.)  for  public  speaking;  proba- 
bly raised  from  the  floor,  but  whether  round  (as  the 
name  would  seem  to  denote)  or  square  (as  the  dimen- 
sions would  imply)  is  uncertain. 

Scala  Santa  (Ital.  for  holy  stair),  a  celebrated 
staircase,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  white  marble  steps, 
in  a  little  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Korae.  Romanists  assert  that  this  is  the  staircase 
which  Christ  several  times  ascended  and  descended 
when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  and  that  it  was  carried 
by  angels  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  IMultitudes  of  pil- 
grims creep  up  the  steps  of  tlie  Scala  Santa  on  their 
knees  with  roses  in  tlieir  hands,  kissing  each  step 
as  they  ascend.  (Jn  reaching  the  top,  they  repeat  a 
prayer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  regarded 
as  being  particularly  meritorious,  entitling  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  while  thus 
ascending  these  holy  stairs  that  Luther  thought  he 
heard  the  words  "The  just  shall  live  bj-  faith,"  and, 
mortilicd  at  the  degradation  to  which  his  superstition 
had  brought  him.  tied  from  the  spot. 

Certain  churches  in  England  had  similar  staircases, 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording  composition 
for  a  visit  to  Rome — at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1504; 
St.  Mary's  Chajjcl,  at  Boston;  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  the 
Austin  Canons'  Church,  Norwich  ;  and  at  A\'indsor,  with 
a  college  often  i)riests,  until  1504. 

Scale  :  1,  of  fishes  (ncpbp,  kaskeseth.  Lev.  xi,  9. 
10,  12;  Deut.  xiv,  10;  Kzek.  xxix,  4;  so  of  the  htminn 
of  a  coat  of  "  mail,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  5) ;  similarly  Xf  Tr/f  (a 
Jliik-c)  of  incrustations  from  the  eyes  (Acts  ix,  18);  but 
in  Job  xli,  15  (Ileb.  7)  the  scaly  armor  of  the  crocodile 
is  figuratively  denoted  (CiJ^  '^I^'^S^i  stro7ig  ones  of 
shields,  A.  v.  "scales");  2,  of  balances  (Obs,  peles,  in 
the  sing,  only,  "weight,"  Prov.  xvi,  11 ;  "scales,"  Isa. 
xl,  12;   always  associated  with  D^JTX^,  the  balance 


proper);  3,  as  a  verb,  to  scale  the  walls  of  a  city  (MPS', 
olah,  Prov.  xxi,  22,  to  yo  up,  as  elsewhere  often).  See 
Ladder. 

Before  the  introduction  of  coins,  balances  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  weighing  of  gold  and  silver 
in  every  commercial  transaction  (Gen.  xxiii,  16;  xliii, 
21 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  6 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  so  that  a  balance  was  re- 
quired to  be  of  exquisite  delicacy.  Allusions  to  this 
are  found  in  Isa.  xl,  15 ;  Ecclus.  xxviii,  29,  "  small  dust  of 
the  balance,"  "  a  little  grain  of  the  balance  ;"  and  all  dis- 
honesty in  the  treatment  of  the  scales  is  sternly  forbid- 
den and  denounced  (Lev.  xix,  35 ;  Hos.  xii,  7  ;  Amos  viii, 
6  ;  Mic.  vi,  11 ;  Prov.  xi,  1 ;  xvi,  11).  Hence  arose  the 
Rabbinic  rule  that  the  scales  should  be  made  of  marble 
which  could  not  wear  away.  The  above  term  032, ^j«- 
les  (rendered  "weight"  Prov.  xvi,  11  [Sept.  po7r;/J,  and 
"  scales"  Isa.  xl,  12  [Sept.  (Tra^/uoc]),  is  said  by  Kimchi 
(on  Isa.  xxvi,  7)  to  be  properly  the  beam  of  the  balance. 
In  his  Lexicon  he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the 
tongue  moves,  and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his 
hand.  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a 
steelyard.     That  the  steelyard  was  an  invention  known 


Tnitiiia,  or  Steelyard.    (From  the  Aluseum  of  the  Capitol 
at  Rome.) 

to  the  ancients  is  certain,  for  specimens  of  them,  elab- 
orately adorned,  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  (Mus.  Borboit.  i,  55).  Still  it  was  probably 
not  known  until  the  Roman  a;ra,  and  indeed  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Trutina  Campana,  from  its  invention 
in  Campania  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  A  rit.  s.  v.  "  Trutina"), 
No  traces  of  its  use  have  been  found  either  in  the  tombs 
or  temples  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  this  is  a  sufficient 
))roof  that  the  instrument  was  unknown  in  those  coun- 
tries. Hence  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,     Of  the  material  of  which 


Ancient  Assyrian  Scales.    (From  the  sculptures  at  Khor- 
sabad.) 
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the  balance  was  made  we  have  no  information.     See 
Balajjce. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Jews  knew  the  constellation 
Libra  as  one  of  tlie  signs  of  the  zodiac  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  5  ;  Job  xxxviii,  32 j.     See  Astkonomy. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  son  of  Julius  Ctesar  Scal- 
iger,  a  learned  critic,  and  his  rival  in  learning  and  ar- 
rogance, was  born,  in  1540,  at  Agen,  and  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  and,  tinally,  by  his  father 
and  'I'urnebus.  Languages  he  acquired  with  wonder- 
ful ease,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  no  less  than 
thirteen.  His  friends  denominated  him  "an  ocean  of 
science,"  and  "  the  masterpiece  of  nature."  He  died  in 
1(J09,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Levden.  His  works, 
most  of  which  are  commentaries  on  the  classics,  are  nu- 
merous. Of  his  other  productions,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  the  treatise  De  Einendatione  Temporum. 

Scall  (invariably  pn3,  nethel;  the  mam/e,  or  dis- 
eased falling-out  of  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard,  Lev. 
xiii,  30  sq.).     See  Leprosy. 

Scalp  C^plp,  kodkod,  Psa.  xlviii,  21 ;  "  pate,"  Psa. 
vii,  IG;  the  crown  of  the  head  [as  elsewhere  rendered], 
so  called  from  the  parthuj  of  the  hair  at  that  spot). 

Scamander,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  son 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  a  river-god  in  Troas,  original!}' 
named  Xanthus.  He  married  the  nymph  lda;a,  and 
became  the  father  of  Teucer  and  Glaucia.  Hector's 
son,  ordinarily  called  Astyanax,  bore  the  appellative 
Scamandrius,  derived  from  the  name  of  this  deity.  (2) 
A  nephew  of  the  above,  the  son  of  Glaucia  and  Deima- 
chus. 

Scamandrodice,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the 
name  occasionally  given  to  Culyce,  the  mother  of  Cyc- 
nus. 

Scamilli,  plain  blocks  or  subplinths,  placed  under 
columns,  statues,  etc.,  to  elevate  them.  They  differ 
from  ordinary  pedestals  in  having  no  mouldings  about 
them,  and  in  being  usually  of  smaller  size. 

SCsandinavia,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  Scager  Hack,  Cat- 
tegat,  and  Sound,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Baltic 
Sea,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Finland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  325  miles  wide.  This  peninsula 
includes  the  two  kingdoms  Norwa}'  (q.  v.)  and  Sweden 
(q.  v.).  The  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  l^candia,  included 
Northern  Denmark  as  well  as  the  peninsula  that  still 
retains  the  name.  It  is  tirst  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who, 
unaware  that  the  peninsula  was  attached  to  Finland  on 
the  north,  considered  Scandinavia  as  an  island. 

Scandinavian  Architecture.  IMany  of  the 
earlier  Norwegian  and  Swedish  cathedrals  were  built 
bj'  English  or  French  workmen.  There  were  six  basil- 
icas in  Norway,  with  towers  at  the  end  of  the  choir- 
aisles.  In  Denmark  there  are  eight  round  churches 
and  one  octagonal.  Koeskilde,  Ribe,  and  Thorsager 
are  apsidal;  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Dan- 
ish churches  are  a  square  east  end,  and  an  immense 
south  porch  and  parvise.  The  wooden  churches  of  Nor- 
way are  probably  of  Byzantine  origin,  the  plans  having 
been  brought  back  by  the  Varangians. — Walcott,  »!>'((- 
cred  ArcluKolnr/i/,  s.  v. 

Scandinavian  Mythology.  See  Nokse  My- 
thology. 

Scandinavian  Versions.— 1.  The  Norse  or  Ice- 
landic.— The  first  version  into  this  language  was  made 
by  Oddur  Gotshalkson,  son  of  a  bisliop  of  Holum,  in 
Iceland.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  and  on  his  return  to  Iceland  entered  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  avoid  persecution,  he 
commenced  his  work  in  a  small  cell  in  a  cow-house,  and 
completed  the  New  Test,  in  1539.  Finding  it  difficult, 
from  the  state  of  public  opinion,  to  print  it  in  Iceland, 


he  sailed  for  Denmark,  and  published  it  at  Copenhagen, 
under  the  patronage  of  Christian  III.  The  translation, 
made  from  the  Vulgate,  corrected  in  some  cases  accord- 
ing to  Luther's  translation,  was  published  in  1540.  From 
this  time  on,  parts  of  the  Okl  Test,  were  published, 
until  at  lengtli,  in  1584,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in 
Icelandic  at  Holum.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Gud- 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  and  has  been  called 
"  a  faithful  mirror  of  Luther's  (ierman  version  ;"  and,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  its  diction,  it  is  still  held  in 
high  esteem.  In  1G09  a  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  published  by  bishop  Gudbrand  at  Holum,  with 
the  title  Thud  Nyiu  Testamenlum,  a  IsUndsku  yftrsied 
Off  lesid  epter  thtim  riettustu  Utle<j<jiuffum,  se/n  til  hofa 
feimjist  (prentad  a  Holum  i  Hialltadal,  anno  MDCIX). 
In  1G44  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was  pub- 
lished by  Thorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of  (iudbrand, 
and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate.  In  1728  another 
edition  was  published,  under  the  inspection  of  Stein 
Jonson,  bishop  of  Holum.  Following  the  Danisli  Bible 
too  closely,  this  edition,  on  account  of  Danicisms,  was 
found  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Icelanders,  and 
hence  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1747  a  fourth 
edition,  according  to  the  text  of  1G44,  was  published  at 
Copenhagen;  a  fifth  in  1750;  a  sixth  in  1807,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
and  a  seventh  in  1813  by  the  same  society,  and  often 
since.  Since  the  year  18G3  a  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  and  Psalms  has  been  circulated  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in  1867  the  entire 
revised  Bible,  which  is  now  in  circulation,  left  the  press 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  society. 

2.  Danish.  —  The  earliest  translation  of  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Danish  is  contained  in  a  IMS.  pre- 
served in  the  Koyal  Library  of  Copenliagen,  sujiposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the 
I4th  century.  It  proceeds  no  further  than  the  second 
book  of  Kings.  In  1515,  Pedersen,  Avho  is  said  to  have 
been  tlie  first  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Zealand,  published 
at  Paris  a  Danish  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1518.  The  whole  New  Test.,  Z>e«  Nye  Testa- 
mente,  was  translated  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  sometimes 
called  John  Michaelis,  and  published  at  Leipsic  in  1524, 
and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1529.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  command  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Christian  II.  An  improved  edition  of  Mikkelsen's  New 
Test,  was  published  by  Pedersen  in  1529  at  Antwerp, 
and  republished,  with  the  Psalms,  in  1531.  In  1550  the 
whole  Bible  was  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen. 
This  translation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bugenhagen,  the  celebrated  Keformer,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  assist  in  the  cor- 
rection of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  A  revision  of  the  entire 
version  was  undertaken  in  158G  by  the  command  of 
Frederick  II,  which  was  published  in  1589,  with  Lu- 
ther's notes,  under  the  title  BiUia  det  er  den  yuntske 
hvlliye  Scrift,  paa  Ikinske  iyen  oj/'rerseet  vc  prentet  ef- 
ter  sulige  oc  Uoylojfiiye  Ikukommelse,  Kong  Fredericks 
den  II  Befahdny.  Met  Reyister,  alle  I).  Lutheri  For- 
taler,  hans  IJdhyniny  i  Broedden,  oc  Viti  Theoduri  Suvi- 
marier  (prentet  i  Kjobenhavn  aff  jNlatz  Vingaardt, 
anno  1589,  fob).  In  1604  king  Christian  IV  appoint- 
ed Dr.  Kesen,  l)ishop  of  Zealand,  to  su[)erintend  a  fresh 
revision  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  published  in  1607, 
with  the  title  Biblia  paa  Bunske,  etc.  In  1633  an 
edition  from  the  revised  text  of  1589  was  published 
at  Copenhagen — Biblia  det  er  den  yantske  helliye  Scrift, 
etc. — and  in  1647  a  revised  edition  from  Kesen's  Bible, 
designated  "Swaning's  Bible,"  so  called  after  the  cor- 
rector Hans  Swaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand,  was  pub- 
lished, which  was  again  edited  in  1670.  In  1714  a  Col- 
lege of  Missions  was  established  at  Copenhagen,  Avhich 
issued  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures  according  to 
Swaning's  text:  one  in  1717,  a  second  in  1718,  followed 
in  1722  by  a  third,  and  in  1728  by  a  fourth  issue.  In 
1728  the  mission  press  was  destroyed  by  tire,  and  the 
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Orphan  House  then  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  priiitina;  tlie  Danish  Bible;  and  several  editions 
were  published  by  that  institution  between  the  years 
1732  and  1745.  In  the  meantime  etTorts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  more  correct  and  faithful  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  1748  the  committee  appointed  by 
royal  authority  publisiied  a  revised  New  Test.;  and 
since  that  time  nimierous  other  editions  were  printed 
before  the  formation  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in 
1814.  In  the  year  1810  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  printed  an  edition  of  the  Danish  New  Test, 
from  the  Copenhagen  edition  of  1799,  the  press  being 
superintended  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rosing,  minister  of 
the  Danish  church  in  London.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1814.  In  the  following  year  another  revi- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  commenced  at  Copenhagen  bj' 
royal  authority.  Bishop  Muenter,  together  with  live 
learned  professors,  constituted  the  commission  of  revi- 
sal ;  and  in  1819  an  edition  of  the  New  Test.,  as  cor- 
rected and  revised  by  them,  was  published,  followed  by 
a  fourth  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1824.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  past  in  the  task  of  revising  the  Danish 
Old  Test.,  and  in  1871  a  thoroughly  revised  text  of  the 
Danish  Bible  was  published,  which  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  facili- 
ties for  the  circulation  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmarii  have  within  recent  years  been 
greatly  increased  by  an  arrangement  happilj'  come  to 
between  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Orphan  Institution  at  Copenhagen,  which 
latter  body  possesses  by  law  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  Scriptures  within  the  Danish  realm.  Prior  to  1855 
all  editions  of  the  Scriptures  produced  at  Copenhagen 
were  accompanied  by  the  Apocrypha  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  hence  the  Bible  Society  was  by  its  rules  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  their  circulation.  In 
that  year,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  so- 
ciety, the  directors  of  the  Orphan  House  agreed  to  pro- 
duce the  New  Test,  free  from  all  notes  and  Apocryphal 
references.  The  concession  thus  happily  obtained  was 
at  once  acted  on,  and  an  edition  of  10,000  Danish  New 
Testaments  was  produced  for  the  London  society  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Copenhagen  Orphan  Institution,  and 
passed  into  rapid  circulation.  In  1859  a  subsequent 
edition  of  5000  was  found  necessarj-  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  the  society's  agency,  which  increase  from 
year  to  year.  As  to  the  circulation  of  the  entire  Bible, 
without  Apocrypha  and  explanatory  notes,  the  society 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  until  1872,  when,  after 
many  negotiations,  permission  was  obtained  to  circulate 
Bibles  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  society, 
but  with  the  conditions:  1.  That  the  summaries  and  the 
references  to  parallel  passages  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  relate  to  the  Apocryphal  books)  which  are 
found  in  the  editions  of  the  Orphan  House  be  also  in- 
serted in  the  editions  published  l)y  the  society  in  Den- 
mark. 2.  That  tiie  title-page  of  these  editions  be  as 
follows:  Ribelen  eller  den  HtUif/e  Skrifi,  indeholdende 
del  Gamle  of/  del  Nye.  Testamentes  Kanoniske  Boger 
("The  Bible,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  containing  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  ami  Xcw  Testaments").  3. 
The  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Orphan  House  is  provisionallv 
fixed  atone  mark  for  each  copy.  We  have  stated  above 
that  the  revised  Danish  text  which  was  publisiied  in 
1871  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  This  was  done  after  those  marginal  ren- 
derings which  savor  of  "note  or  comment"  had  been 
stricken  out.  The  animal  report  of  1874  stated  the  fact 
that  "the  first  e(liti<in  of  the  revised  Danish  Bible  has 
left  the  press,  the  proofs  having  been  ri'ad  by  the  liev. 
J.  Plenge.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  comjilete 
Bible  printed  by  the  Orphan  House  at  Copenhagen  di- 
rectly for  the  society." 

3.  Xurvx(/itin. — Although  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Bibles  were  origin.-dly  the  same,  yet  the  revisions  of 
later  times  have  maile  them  different.    Since  about  1800 


the  Norwegian  Bible,  with  slightly  revised  text,  was 
published  both  by  the  Norwegian  and  the  British  Bible 
Society.  A  revision  of  the  New  Test,  was  begun  about 
the  year  1871,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Norwegian  Bible  Societ}',  with  the  sanction  of  the 
chief  of  the  Hoyal  Church  and  Education  departments. 
The  changes  introduced  rarely  touch  the  interpretatiou 
of  the  text,  but  are  chiefly  intended  to  express  the  same 
sense  as  before,  only  in  language  more  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  usage.  Of  the  Old.  Test.,  the 
Pentateuch,  in  a  revised  form,  was  published  in  1876. 

4.  Swedish. — Aversion  of  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  14th  century  by  order 
of  St.  Brigit,  or  Bridget,  who.  about  the  year  1344, 
founded  the  religious  order  called,  from  her,  the  Brigit- 
tines.  A  translation  of  the  New  Test.,  according  to 
Luther's  German  version  (the  first  Swedish  version 
of  which  we  have  any  definite  account),  was  under- 
taken, by  command  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  1523,  by  Lau- 
rentius  Andreas,  and  printed  in  1526,  in  folio,  at  Stock- 
holm, with  the  title  Thet  Nyia  Testamentit  pa  Swcn- 
sko.  The  first  Swedish  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was 
published  at  Upsala  in  1541,  with  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Old  Test,  being  translated  by  Laurentius  and  Olaus  Pe- 
tri from  Luther's  (ierman  version  of  1534,  and  the  New 
Test,  was  that  of  Laurentius  Andreas,  printed  in  1526. 
Another  version  of  the  New  Test.,  prepared  by  Amund 
Laurent,  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1550,  and  again 
in  1601  and  1621 ;  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years 
several  editions  of  the  Psalms  were  printed.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  Charles  IX  ordered 
Jonas  Petri,  bishop  of  Stregnaes,  and  other  learned  men, 
to  collate  Luther's  editions  of  1534  and  1545,  noting 
such  discrepancies  as  appeared  to  them  of  any  impor- 
tance, with  the  view  of  producing  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Sw^edish  translation.  These  notes,  when  com- 
pleted, were  called  Observafionts  Stregnenses  ;  and  it 
was  decreed  in  the  Synod  of  Stockholm,  in  1602,  that 
they  should  be  incorporated  with  the  old  version  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible.  From  various  causes,  this 
new  edition  was  not  published  until  1618,  when  it  was 
printed  in  folio  at  Stockholm,  with  the  following  title: 
Biblia  thet  aer  (dl  then  Helffha  Saifft  pu  Sirensko.  Ejj- 
ter  Jvrre  Biblieiis  Text,  oforundrat  viedh  Forspruk  pd 
the  Boeker  ther  Jurr  inge  woro,  medh  Summarier  for 
Capitelen,  Marginalier,  flere  Concoidctntier,  s<imt  vyt- 
lighe  Furkluringur  och  Register,  etcjormeixtt  och  ejf'ter 
then  stormdchtigesfe  hogborne  Forstes  och  IJerres,  Uerr 
Gustajf  Adolffs,  Sicerikes  Gothes  och  Weiidts  Konvngs, 
Befulning  (tryckt  i  Stockholm,  anno  1618).  In  1622 
not  a  copy  of  this  edition  remained  on  sale,  and  a  re- 
print was  therefore  issued  at  Lubeck,  followed  by  sev- 
eral successive  editions  at  Leyden,  and  by  two  editions 
(in  1636  and  1646)  at  Stockholm.  In  1650  the  Stregnaes 
Bible  was  printed  under  the  care  of  bishop  Jlatthia, 
which  was  executed  very  negligently.  The  edition  of 
1618  was  also  reprinted  several  times,  but  with  many  de- 
viations from  the  text.  A  revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible  was  undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Charles  XII, 
which  was  published  in  1703,  with  the  title  Biblia  thet 
dr  all  then  Helign  Scrifft  pd  Sirensko,  ejfler  Konung 
Carl  then  Tolftes  Befalning  (Stockholm,  1703).  Another 
revised  edition  appeared  in  1709  at  the  same  |)lace.  The 
preparation  for  this  edition  was  begun  by  John  Gezel, 
bishop  of  Abo,  who  died  in  1690,  but  the  work  was  com- 
pleted and  published  by  his  son.  In  the  course  of  the 
18th  century  so  many  editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptures 
appeare<l  that  the  coinitry  was  generally  considered  well 
supplied  with  Bibles.  When,  however,  in  1808,  Dr. 
Patcrson  visited  the  country,  the  fact  was  ascertained 
that  the  poorer  inlial)itants,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  Bibles,  were  almost  destitute  of  the  Word  of  (iod. 
The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Society,  which  issued  several  editions  for  the  poor,  aided 
by  grants  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
In  1815  the  Swedish  Bible  Society  was  formed,  which, 
with  its  numerous  auxiliary  societies,  continues  the  im- 
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portant  work  of  printing  and  disseminating  the  Script- 
ures. Till  \H'2i}  it  received  much  assistance  from  the 
liritish  and  F'oreign  Bible  Society,  when  the  decision  of 
the  Apocryphal  question  in  London  severed  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  societies.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  circulation  of  Hibles  in  Sweden  without  the  Apoc- 
rypha, several  editions  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Their  first  edition,  which  was  stereotyped,  was 
published  in  18"28.  The  text  adopted  was  that  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Swedish  Bilile  Society.  Several  edi- 
tions from  the  same  text  have  since  been  printed  by 
the  same  society  in  London,  and  likewise  at  Stockholm, 
through  the  medium  of  their  agency  maintained  there. 
A  revision  of  the  old  text  is  now  under  preparation. 
The  total  number  of  copies  of  Swedish  Scriptures  issued 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  to  March 
31,  1877,  amoinited  to  2,59t),2()l,  of  which  452,879  were 
Bibles,  1,912,782  New  Testaments  and  New  Testaments 
with  the  Psalms,  218,G;J0  portions  of  the  Old  Test.,  and 
14,950  portions  of  the  New  Test. 

5.  Faroese. — Into  this  dialect  only  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  has  been  translated,  about  the  year  1817,  by 
the  Kev.  ]Mr.  Schroeter,  rector  of  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  Faroe  Isles.  It  was  corrected  by  j\Ir.  Lyngbye, 
of  Jutland,  who  also  superintended  the  printing  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  1500  copies  were  issued. 
This  is  the  only  book  of  the  New  Test,  that  has  ever 
been  printed  or  translated  into  Faroese. 

See  Lorck,  Bibelt/eschichle,  i,  203  sq.,  208  sq.,  399  sq. ; 
Ooze,  Sammliinrj  merkwiirdiger  Biheln,  p.  277  sq. ;  Index 
Biblioruni  hi  Christiano-Eriiestina  Bibliolheca,  p.  13,  42, 
66 ;  Bibliolheca  Biblica,  oder  Verzeichniss  der  Bibel- 
Sammlang  der  Herzogin  von  Braunschweig,  etc.,  p.  182 
sq. ;  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  214  sq. ;  Schinmeyer, 
Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  schwedischen  Bibel-Ueber- 
setzungen  und  Ausgaben  (Flensburg,  1777).     (B.  P.) 

Scape -goat  (Heb.  ^.fX)".,  Azazel)  is  the  name 
given  in  the  A.  V.  to  one  of  the  two  goats  used  in 
the  sin-oflfering  for  the  entire  community  of  Israel  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  goat  which  was  to  be 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  To  determine  which  of 
the  two  goats  was  to  be  slain,  and  which  sent  alive  into 
the  wilderness,  it  was  ordered  that  the  priest  should 
"cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot  for  the  Lord  [.Je- 
hovah], and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat"  (Lev.  xvi, 
8),  but  literally /or  Azazel  (btST"b),  a  word  nowhere 
else  used.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  the 
appearance  of  being  some  sort  of  personage,  or  interest 
personified,  standing  over  against  Jehovah,  or  somehow 
contradistinguished  from  him.  But  opinions  have  from 
early  times  been  divided  on  the  sidjject. 

1.  The  one  followed  by  our  translators,  which  regards 
it  as  a  name  for  the  goat  itself,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  numbers  on  its  side — Symmachus  (rpriyot;  cnrep^o- 
fievoi;),  Aquila  (rpdyoQ  a.TToXeXvf^ifi^voi;'),  the  Vulgate 
(hircus  emissurius) ,  Luther,  and  many  moderns,  also  re- 
cently Hoffmann.  Tlie  term  so  miderstood  is  viewed 
as  a  compound  of  T^',  goat,  and  sTX,  to  go  aivay.  The 
chief  objections  to  it  are  that  T?  is  never  used  preciselj' 
of  a  goat ;  in  the  plural  it  bears  the  sense  of  goats  gener- 
all3',  but  in  the  singular  it  designates  on\y  she-goat ;  and 
in  Lev.  xvi,  10  and  20,  the  goat  and  Azazel  are  express- 
ly distinguished  from  each  other,  "the  goat  ("i''""ii)n) 
for  Azazel."  These  are  fatal  objections,  and  have  led  to 
the  general  abandonment  of  the  view. 

2.  By  others  it  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
either  some  mountain  in  the  desert  (Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Jarchi),  or  a  lonely  and  desolate  region  (Bo- 
chart,  Deyling,  Carpzov,  Jahn).  But  this,  also,  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  natural  import  of  the  statements,  espe- 
cially with  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "to  let  him  go  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  which  would  then  mean,  for 
the  wilderness  into  the  wilderness.     Nor  coulil  Jehovah 


on  the  one  side,  and  a  place  on  the  other,  form  a  proper 

antithesis. 

3.  Others,  again,  have  taken  the  word  as  a  pealpal 
form  of  the  Arabic  verb  PT?,  to  remove,  formed  by  mod- 
ification from  ^T5TS',  so  that  the  meaning  comes  to  be 
for  a  complete  removing  or  dismissal  (Tholuck,  Steudel, 
Winer,  Biihr).  Grammatically,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  this  view;  and  it  undoubtedly  accords 
well  with  the  general  import  of  this  part  of  the  rite. 
"The  true  expiation,"  to  use  the  words  of  Biihr,  "was 
effected  by  the  blood  of  the  first  goat,  which  was  set 
apart  for  Jehovah ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ceremony 
with  the  other  goat  appears  as  a  mere  addition  made 
for  special  reasons,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  wiping- 
away  of  the  sins  which  had  already  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice. . .  .  After  the  expiation  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  sin  was 
still  further  to  be  carried  away  into  the  desert.  What 
the  first  goat,  Avhich  died  as  a  sin-offering,  was  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  set  forth  was  supplied  by  the  second, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  one  with  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it 
carried  the  sin  which  had  been  covered  entirely  away, 
and  that  into  the  desert  or  desolate  place,  where  it  was 
quite  forgotten;  so  that  the  idea  of  expiation,  or  the  ex- 
termination of  sin,  was  rendered  thereby  absolutelv  per- 
fect" (Mic.  vii,  19).  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  cast- 
ing of  the  lots  had  for  its  object  the  assigning  of  one 
goat  to  Jehovah,  namely,  for  an  atonement  to  his  jus- 
tice, and  the  other  to  complete  removal  or  bearing  away 
into  tlie  oblivion  of  the  desert — namel}',  of  the  sin  which 
had  been  atoned ;  an  explanation  wliich  accords  well 
with  the  general  idea  of  the  transaction,  and  does  no 
•violence  to  the  language.  The  objection  of  Hengsten- 
berg,  that  it  gives  a  cold  and  empty  appearance  to  the 
peculiar  word  Azazel,  a  word  coined  for  the  occasion,  to 
suppose  it  to  have  expressed  only  the  comparatively 
common  idea  of  complete  removal,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated by  conceiving  this  idea  to  have  been  for  the  oc- 
casion invested  with  a  kind  of  personified  existence — 
much  as  Sheol,  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  became 
personified — the  one  the  coverer  or  dark  receptacle  of 
people's  lives,  the  other  of  their  (forgiven)  sins.  Hence 
also,  probably,  the  reason  of  the  word  being  confined  to 
this  one  occasion,  there  being  no  other  in  respect  to 
which  such  utter  personified  oblivion  could  be  predi- 
cated. 

4.  But  there  is  still  another  class  of  writers  who  are 
disposed  to  claim  for  the  word  a  more  distinctly  person- 
al existence,  and  who  would  refer  it  directly  to  Satan. 
This  view  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  express- 
ed in  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  nTroTro^tTrrtioc,  which 
means,  not  scape-goat,  or  sent  away,  but  the  turner  away, 
the  averter.  The  expression  of  Josephus  is  somewhat 
dubious  (Ant.  iii,  10,  3),  but  it  seems  also  to  favor  the 
same  view;  and  it  was  very  common  witii  the  rabbins, 
as  in  later  times  it  has  the  support  of  many  authorities 
—  Spenser,  Ammon,  RoseumiiUer,  Gesenius,  etc.,  who 
hold  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Koman  aveniincus,  or 
evil  daemon,  which  was  supposed  to  inhabit  desert  places, 
and  who  needed  to  be  propitiated;  but  adopted  also, 
though  purged  of  this  idolatrous  connection,  by  Witsius, 
Meyer,  Alting,  Hengstenberg  (in  his  Biicher  Moses, 
transl.  by  Kobbins,  N.  Y.  1843);  also  quite  recently  by 
Vaihinger  (in  Ilerzog)  and  Kurtz  {Sacrificial  Worship 
of  the  Old  Testament?).  These  writers  hold  that  the  view 
in  question  best  preserves  the  contrast  between  the  two 
goats — one  for  Jehovah,  and  one  for  the  great  adversary 
Azazel — the  latter  a  being  as  well  as  the  former,  and  a 
being  who  (as  daemons  generally)  was  supposed  to  have 
his  peculiar  dwelling  in  the  desert.  The  goat,  however, 
that  was  sent  to  this  evil  spirit— emphatically  the  re- 
moved or  separate  one — was  no  sacrifice,  but  rather  a 
witness  that  the  accepted  sacrifice  had  been  made.  It 
proclaimed,  as  it  were,  "that  the  horrible  wilderness, 
the  abode  of  impure  spirits,  is  alone  the  place  to  which 
the  sins  of  the  people,  as  originally  foreign  to  human 
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nature  and  society,  properly  belong;  that  Azazel,  the 
abominable,  the  sinner  from  the  beginning  (John  viii, 
44),  is  the  one  from  whom  they  have  proceeded,  and  to 
whom  they  must  again  with  abhorrence  be  sent  back, 
after  the  solemn  atonement  and  absolution  of  the  con- 
gregation have  been  accomplished"  (Vaihinger).  No 
doubt,  as  thus  explained,  the  leading  import  of  the  trans- 
action with  this  goat  is  in  proper  accordance  with  the 
service  of  the  day;  but  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than 
strange  that,  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  old  covenant, 
Satan  should  be  so  formally  recognised  as,  according  to 
this  view,  he  must  have  been;  that  he  should  there  be 
recognised  under  a  name  which  suggests  a  quite  differ- 
ent idea  concerning  him  than  that  under  which  he  is 
elsewhere  presented;  and  that,  notw-ithstandmg  he  was 
so  publicly  and  so  regularly  associated  with  this  name, 
it  should  never  again  be  employed  as  a  personal  desig- 
nation. Such  peculiarities  are  rather  startling,  and  dis- 
pose us,  on  the  whole,  to  concur  in  the  view  which  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  opinions  now  exhibited. — Fairbairn, 
s.  V.     See  Azazel. 

Scapular,  or  Scapulary  (Lat.  scapula,  the  shovl- 
der-blade),  originally  a  small  garment  without  sleeves, 
a  part  of  the  habit  of  several  religious  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  several  fraternities  are  distin- 
guished by  the  color,  shape,  and  material  of  these  holy 
badges.  It  was  tirst  introduced  by  St.  Benedict  in  lieu 
of  a  heavy  cowl  for  the  shoulders.  Beirut  informs  us 
that  '•  the  badge  which  is  called  the  holy  scapulary  is 
made  of  two  small  pieces  of  woollen  stuff,  about  the  ex- 
tent of  a  hand,  hanging  by  two  little  laces  down  from 
the  neck  upon  both  the  breast  and  back  of  the  devout 
person  who  wears  it."  The  scapular  usually  has  on  it 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  !Mary  or  the  initials  ''  I.  H.  S."  on 
one  piece,  and  "'J.  M.  .1."  (for  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph) 
or  two  hearts  on  the  other.  It  appears  to  have  been 
invented  by  an  English  Carmelite  friar  named  Simon 
Stock,  in  1"251.  According  to  the  Romish  legend,  he 
received  the  original  scapular  from  the  Virgin  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  the  Carmelite  order.  It  is  much 
worn  by  strict  Romanists,  in  the  belief  that  the  devil 
dreads  this  terrible  weapon.  It  is  supposed  to  effectu- 
ally preserve  against  death  by  drowning  or  by  tire,  and, 
indeed,  against  all  that  might  injure  either  the  soul 
or  the  body.  Besides  this  "Scapular  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,"  there  are  three  others,  like- 
wise made  of  two  pieces  of  wool- 
len cloth.  The  four  scapulars  may 
all  be  worn  at  once.  In  this  case, 
each  of  the  two  parts  is  composed 
of  four  pieces,  which  are  sewed  to- 
gether like  the  leaves  of  a  book; 
and  the  two  parts  are  joined  to- 
gether by  two  tape  strings  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  Of  these 
four  leaves  or  pieces  in  each  part, 
the  "Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel" 
is  brown  and  about  four  inches 
square;  the  "Scapular  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Dolors"  is  black  and 
somewhat  smaller;  the  "Scapular 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception"  is 

,        - -.  Iilue  and  still  smaller;  the"Scapu- 

Scapnlar  of  Mouut  ,        ^  .,      :ir    i  u  i     t,  •  •.  ,   • 
Carmel  '^''    "   '^  Most  Holy  Trinity"  is 

white  and  the  smallest,  with  a 
cross  of  red  and  blue  wool  in  the  middle  of  it  (Bar- 
iium,  Romanism  as  it  Is,  p.  538),  Many  graces  and  in- 
dulgences are  attached  to  the  wearing  of  the  scapula- 
ries  by  manj^  papal  bulls;  one  of  these,  the  bull  Habba- 
tina,  secures  to  the  wearer,  by  direct  promise  from  the 
Virgin  to  pope  John  XXI,  deliverance  from  purgatorial 
fire  on  the  first  Saturday  after  death. 

Scarf,  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  material,  hanging 
from  the  neck,  worn  over  the  rochet  or  surplice.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of  the  English  ritual,  but 
is  worn  by  our  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 


It  has  been  used  from  the  primitive  ages  by  the  clergy, 
when  the  presbyters  and  bishops  wore  a  scarf  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  According  to  Walcott  (^/Sacred  A  rchcBology), 
it  properly  belonged  to  the  doctors  of  divinity  and  dig- 
nitaries, is  called  talaf/a  in  Italy  and  Malta,  and  is  worn 
by  the  doctors  of  theology. 

Scarlatti,  Alkssanuro,  an  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Naples  in  1659.  He  received  a  good 
musical  education,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  wrote 
his  first  opera.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that 
he  was  master  of  the  royal  chapel  under  Christina  of 
Sweden  in  1(580,  and  after  her  death  filled  the  same  of- 
fice in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome. 
He  also  taught  in  various  musical  conservatories.  He 
died  Oct.  24, 1725.  His  principal  works  are  about  thir- 
ty in  number,  chiefly  upon  secular  subjects,  but  among 
them  are  several  oratorios,  one  called  The  Sacrifice  of 
Ahraham: — two  renderings  of  the  Stabut  Matei-: — and 
six  Masses.  See  Fetis,  Biog.  Univ.  des  Musiciens. — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genhale,  s.  v. 

Scarlet  often  occurs  m  Scripture  associated  with 
purple  and  blue.  The  words  so  translated  occur  in  the 
following  forms :  1.  "'DO,  shani',  and  D'^O'iIJ,  shanim', 
alone.  Gen.  xxxviii,  28-30;  Josh,  ii,  18-21 ;  2  Sam.  i, 
24 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  Cant,  iv,  3 ;  Jer.  iv,  30 ;  Sept.  k6k- 
Kii'op,  Vulg.  coccimim;  Isa.  i,  18,  (poiviKoi'v,  coccinum. 
2.  '^3'j  Pi^'bin,  toldath  shani',  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi, 
1,31,  36;  xxvii,  16;  xxviii,  5,6,8,  1'5;  xxxv,  6,23,25; 
xxxviii,  18,  23;  xxxix,  3;  Numb,  iv,  8,  kokkivov,  and 
KOKKivov  with  Snr\oiii>,  KtKXwcfiifvov,  kXiotov,  ciavE- 
vrjauivov,  Vulg.  bis  tinctus,  coccus  bis  titictus,  and  ver- 
mindus.  3.  H^'^in  "D'j,  sheni'  toldath,  Lev.  xiv,  4,  6, 
49,  51,  52 ;  Numb,  xi.x,  6 ;  Sept.  kokkivov,  with  K-j/cXwfr- 
u'tvor,  and  KKioarnv ;  vermiculus,  coccus,  and  with  bis 
tinctus.  4.  "VtO,  told,  alone,  Isa.  i,  18,  kokkivov,  ver- 
miculus ;  Lam.  iv,  5,  Vulg.  croceis ;  Nah.  ii,  3,  coccineis. 
In  the  New  Test.,  Matt,  xxvii,  28 ;  Heb.  ix,  19 ;  Rev. 
xvii,  3,  4,  xviti,  12,  16;  k6kklvo(:,  coccineus.  The  first 
of  these  words,  shani',  is  by  some  derived  from  shanah', 
nS'J.  "to  repeat,"  and  is  thus  interpreted  to  mean 
"double  dyed,"  but  which,  Gesenius  observes,  is  appli- 
cable onlv  to  the  Tyrian  purple  (see  Braunius.  De  Vest. 
i,  15,  §  214,  p.  237;'  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  3,  p.  525-527). 
Gesenius  prefers  an  Arabic  root  meaning  to  shine,  because 
scarlet  garments  were  admired  for  their  brightness;  but 
Jerome  asserts  that  the  word  means  coccinum  {Epist. 
ad  Fabiolani).  It  is  certain  that  told  denotes  a  worm, 
grub,  or  insect,  and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  plainly  under- 
stood by  it  the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  procured 
a  blood-red  crimson  dye,  the  Coccus  ilicis  of  Linnaeus, 
class  iv,Tetragynia,  the/cer?nez  of  the  Arabians,  whence 
used  to  be  derived  the  French  word  cramoisi,  and  our 
ci-imson;  but  Kilian  gives  carmensinvm,  because  made 
from  a  worm,  which,  in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  is  called 
carmen.  Hesj'chius  defines  coccus  as  that  from  which 
the  Phoenician  dye  is  obtained.  It  was  the  female  of 
this  remarkable  insect  that  was  employed ;  and  though 
supplanted  by  the  cochineal  (Coccus  cacti),  it  is  still 
used  for  the  purpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains 
the  size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  violet -black  color, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  adhering  to  plants, 
chiefiy  various  species  of  oak,  and  so  closely  resembling 
grains  that  its  insect  nature  was  not  generally  known 
for  many  centuries.  According  to  Beckman,  the  epithet 
vermiculatus  was  applied  to  it  during  the  ISIiddle  Ages, 
when  this  fact  became  generally  understood,  and  that 
hence  is  derived  the  word  vermilion.  Hence  the  Hebrew 
words  moan  both  the  coccus  itself,  and  the  deep  red  or 
liright  rich  crimson  which  was  derived  from  it  (as  in 
Cant,  iv,  3,  "  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet");  and 
so  the  word  "  scarlet"  signified  in  the  time  of  our  trans- 
lators, rather  than  the  color  now  called  by  that  name, 
and  which  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  James  I.    This 
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insect  is  widely  distributed  over  many  of  the  south- 
eastern countries  of  the  ancient  world.  It  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  Spain  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introduction  to  En- 
tomoloyy  [18-28],  i,  319,  320).  It  is  found  on  the  Quercus 
coccijha,  or  kermes  oak,  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  Physical 
History,  p.  219).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  coccus  as  a  red 
color  much  esteemed,  which  he  distinguishes  from  pur- 
ple (fJkt.  Ahit.  ix,  G5),  and  describes  as  a  gay,  red, 
lively  bright,  approaching  the  color  of  fire  {il/iJ.  and 
xxi,  22).  All  the  ancients  concur  in  saying  that  this 
dye  was  made  from  a  sort  of  little  grains  which  were 
gathered  from  the  holm-oak  (Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant, 
iii,  16;  Pliny,  xvi,  12;  Dioscorides,  iv,  48 ;  Pausan.  x, 
36).  They  not  only  call  them  grains,  but  speak  of  them 
as  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  oak  itself  (Plutarch, 
Thesaur.  p.  7) ;  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xvi,  12)  calls  them 
cusculia.  from  the  Greek  /coff/ci'AXfiv,  which  signifies  "to 
cut  little  excrescences,"  because  they  cut  or  scrape  off 
these  small  grains  of  the  oak.  Yet  he  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  insect  character,  for  he  speaks  of  it  be- 
coming a  worm  (xxiv,  4).  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
color  thus  obtained  was  not  durable  (xxii,  3).  It  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
28) ;  it  was  one  of  the  colors  of  the  high-priest's  ephod 
(Exod.  xxviii,  6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  8),  of  the  breast- 
plate (ver.  15),  and  of  cloths  for  sacred  uses  (Numb,  iv, 
8);  it  was  used  in  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  4),  to 
indicate,  as  Abarbanel  thinks,  that  a  healthy  complex- 
ion was  restored  to  him.  It  was  the  dress  of  females  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i,  24) ;  of  opulent  persons  in 
later  times  (Lam.  iv,  5);  of  the  Babylonian  and  INIedian 
sokiiers,  who  also  wore  red  shields  (Nah.  ii,  4;  comp. 
"Scuta  lectissimis  coloribus  distinguunt,"  Tacitus,  Zie 
Hlor. Germ. c.G,  andPhilostratus, Epist.de Laceda;mo7iiis). 
Three  mistranslations  of  the  word  occur  in  our  version, 
"She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household:  for  all 
her  househfild  are  clothed  with  scarlet"  (Prov.  xxxi, 
21).  Since  there  is  no  connection  between  the  color  and 
a  defence  from  the  cold,  it  would  be  better  rendered, 
as  in  the  margin,  "double  garments."  (Comp.  Sept. 
h'SfSuj-tivoi;  Vulg.  vestiti  duplicibus.')  The  next  verse 
of  the  Sept.  begins  Aiaaag  ^(kaivai;  tnoitjat  rtp  arSpi 
avTijc,  t>ke  hath  made  double  yarments  for  her  husband. 
In  Isa.  i,  18  and  Jer.  iv,  30  the  word  should  be  ren- 
dered "  scarlet,"  and  not  "crimson."  The  final  reference 
to  scarlet  is  in  regard  to  pagan  Rome,  which,  like  all 
cities,  is  represented  as  a  female ;  and  since  everybody 
wore  scarlet  in  Rome,  and  especially  during  war,  she  is 
described  as  being  arrayed  in  that  color.  In  Exod. 
xxxix,  3,  it  is  said,  "  They  did  beat  gold  into  their 
plates,  and  cut  into  wires,  to  work  in  the  blue,  and  in 
the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen," 
which  is  explained  to  mean  that  these  five  kinds — blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  and  gold — were  twisted  into 
one  thread;  thus  a  thread  of  gold  with  six  threads  of 
blue,  and  so  with  the  rest,  after  which  they  twisted  all 
these  threads  into  one  (Braunins,  i,  17,  26).  It  seems 
plain,  from  Exod.  xxxv,  25,  that  the  blue  and  purple 
and  scarlet  were  spun  by  hand  from  wool  already  dyed 
of  these  colors.  The  white  ground  was  invariably  des- 
ignated by  the  term  "  fine  linen."  The  cloth  was  thus 
in  stripes  or  checks  of  different  materials.  Wilkinson 
remarks  that  the  color  was  in  like  manner  imparted  by 
the  Egyptians  to  the  thread,  etc. — that  is,  cloth  was  not 
dyed  after  being  woven  {Manners  and  Customs,  iii,  125). 
It  will  have  been  perceived  that  great  difficulty  attends 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  distinctions  of 
colors  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  various  preceding 
names.  The  only  possible  method  whereby  they  could 
have  conveyed  them  to  our  minds  would  have  been  by 
comparing  them  to  the  colors  of  natural  ol)jects,  whose 
appearance  was  immutable  and  whose  identitj'  was  be- 
yond question.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
bishop  Wilkins  in  his  Real  Character.  We  may  illus- 
trate the  utility  of  these  requisites  by  the  color  blue, 
which  is  defined  to  mean  "  the  color  produced  or  ex- 
posed to  the  view  by  the  blowing  away,  or  clearing 


awaj',  or  dispersing  of  the  clouds"  (Encyclop.  Metropol^. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  the  shades  of  etlieroal  blue  vary 
in  different  countries,  and  even  in  difftrent  altitudes  of 
the  same  country;  hence  the  word  Ijlue,  if  illustrated 
by  this  standard,  would  convey  a  different  idea  to  the 
inhabitants  of  different  regions.  It  is  most  likely  that 
all  our  ideas  of  sensible  impressions  are  liable  to  errors 
of  association.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know  that, 
like  all  other  dubious  matters,  these  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. We  add  a  further  reference  to  (ioguet,  Ori- 
(jin  of  Laws,  A  rts,  and  /Sciences,  ii,  95,  etc.  (Edinb.  1764). 
— Kitto.     See  Colok. 

The  natural  historj'  of  the  kpkkoc  may  be  thus  sum- 
med up.  It  is  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Homoptera,  of  which  the  males  have  a  single  pair 
of  wings  and  an  obsolete  mouth ;  while  the  females 
have  no  wings,  but  a  perfect  mouth  (i-ostrum)  formed 
for  piercing  plants  and  sucking  their  juices.  They  live 
on  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  British  insects; 
but  of  these  many  have  probably  been  introduced  on 
exotic  plants.  There  are  numerous  species,  many  of 
which  are  known  to  yield 
rich  dyes,  and  several  have 
been  employed  in  the  arts. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  none 
could  compete  with  the  spe- 
cies which  infests  the  ever- 
green oaks  (Coccus  ilicis') ; 
but  that  has  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  su- 
perior productiveness,  if  not 
the  superior  color,  of 
Mexican  species  (C.  cacti'), 
whence  we  obtain  cochi- 
neal. The  insect  called  Ay-?-- 
mes  by  the  Arabs  is  abun- 
dant wherever  the  tree  on 
which  it  lives  is  common. 
All  over  the  south  of  En-  Excrescences  on  the  Oak 
rope  and  throughout  West-  "^^'^'^  ^^  t"«^  ^"''"'  '''''''«• 
ern  Asia  this  occurs  in  extensive  forests.  The  hills 
of  the  south  of  Judah  about  Hebron,  the  sides  of  Car- 
mel  and  of  Tabor,  the  slopes  of  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
besides  many  other  localities  in  Palestine,  are  sheeted 
with  forests  and  groves  of  the  evergreen  oaks,  from 
which  a  copious  harvest  of  coccus  may  be  annuallj' 
gathered.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  dye  was  so 
early  familiar  to  the  people  of  Canaan.  It  is  in  that 
stage  of  the  insect  when  the  larva  is  about  fully  grown 
that  it  contains  the  coloring  matter  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. The  little  scales  are  picked  from  the  tree  and 
simply  dried,  when  they  yield  their  dj-e  by  infusion  in 
water.  To  make  this  permanent,  what  is  called  a  nior- 
dant  is  added — a  substance  which,  having  no  coloring 
faculty  in  itself,  acts  chemically  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  dye  and  the  textile  material,  and  often  mod- 
ifies the  tint.  The  ancients  used  an  impure  alum  for 
this  purpose.  Pliny  tells  us  that  thus  was  obtained 
from  the  kokkoq  a  color  of  the  most  brilliant  character 
{Hist.  Nat.  ix,  65;  xxi,  22).  The  hue  now  produced 
by  the  Kermes  coccus  with  alum  is  a  rich  blood -red; 
but  if  the  same  mordant  be  used  as  with  cochineal — 
solution  of  tin  —  it  yields  a  scarlet  fully  as  brilliant 
as  that  rich  American  dye,  and  perhaps  more  perma- 
nent (Bancroft,  Pe7-m,  Col.  i,  404).  The  far  greater 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  to  the  bulk  in  the  latter 
will  always,  however,  prevent  the  kei-mes  from  regain- 
ing its  commercial  importance. — Fairbairn,  s.  v.  See 
Crimson. 

Scattergood,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of  Blockly,  Worcester- 
shire (1678),  and  died  in  1696.  A  volume  of  his  Ser- 
mons was  published  (Lond.  1723,  2  vols.  8vo ;  reprinted 
1810). 
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Scaunis,  M.  /Emiijus,  a  Roman  governor  of  Syria 
in  Xew-Test.  times,  was  the  eUlest  son  of  liis  father  of 
the  same  name,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  whom 
his  mother,  Civcilia,  married  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. In  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  he  served  under 
Pompey  as  qu.Testor.  The  latter  sent  him  to  Damas- 
cus with  au  army,  and  from  thence  he  marched  into 
Judfea  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  brothers  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristnbulus.  Both  of  them  offered  him  large 
sums  of  money  :  but  he  decided  for  Aristobulus,  prob- 
ably because  he  bid  the  highest,  B.C.  (54.  After  driving 
Hvrcanus  out  of  .hnUea,  Scaurus  returned  to  Damas- 
cus. Upon  Pompey 's  arrival  at  this  city  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  accusation  was  brought  against  Scaurus  of 
having  been  bribed  by  Aristobulus;  but,  though  Pom- 
pey reversed  his  decision  and  placed  Hyrcanus  upon  the 
throne,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  charges,  and  left  Scau- 
rus in  the  command  of  .Syria  with  two  legions.  Scau- 
rus remained  in  .Syria  till  B.C.  59,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  L.  :Marcius  Philippus.  During  his  govern- 
ment of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  but  withdrew  on  the  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred talents  by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  country. 

Ou  his  return  to  Home  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  curule  ;i?dileship,  which  he  held  ni  B.C.  .58,  the  year 
in  which  P.  Clodius  was  tribune.  The  extraordinary 
splendor  with  whieli  he  celebrated  the  public  games 
surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  been  pre- 
viously witnessed  in  Home,  and  it  is  by  them  that  his 
name  has  been  chietiy  handed  down  to  posterity.  The 
temporary  theatre  which  he  built  accommodated  80,000 
spectators,  an<l  was  adorned  in  the  most  magnificent 
mauner.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  pillars  decorated 
the  stage,  arranged  in  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest 
was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and 
the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  Between  the  pillars  there 
were  tliree  thousand  statues,  besides  paintings  and  oth- 
er ornaments.  The  combats  of  wild  beasts  were  equal- 
ly astonishing.  A  hinidred  and  fifty  panthers  were  ex- 
hiljited  in  the  circus,  and  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopot- 
amus were  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Home.  But  Scaurus 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  people  in  these  shows  rather 
too  dearly.  So  costly  were  they  that  they  not  only  ab- 
sorbed all  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
and  the  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  in  the 
East,  but  compelled  him  to  borrow  money  of  the  usurers 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses. 

In  B.C.  .5(5  Scaurus  was  pnetor,  during  which  year  he 
presided  in  the  court  in  which  P.  Sestius  was  accused, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  following  year 
he  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plun- 
dered without  mercy,  as  he  wanted  money  both  to  pay 
liis  debts  and  to  purchase  the  consulship.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  in  B.C.  54,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship;  but  before  the  consular  elections  took  place 
his  competitors,  at  the  Ijeginniug  of  July,  got  P.  Valeri- 
us Triarius  and  three  others  to  accuse  him  of  repetuniUe 
iu  .Sardinia,  thus  hoping  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  op- 
ponent. His  guilt  W.1S  certain,  there  were  numerous 
witnesses  against  him ;  and  M.  Cato,  who  presided  as 
prajtor,  wus  not  to  be  corrupted,  and  was  favorable  to 
Triariiis.  Still,  Scaurus  did  not  despair.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  as  well  as  by  four 
other  orators.  j\Iany  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at 
Rome,  and  among  them  nine  persons  of  consular  rank, 
pleaded  on  his  behalf;  while  the  tears  of  Scaurus  him- 
self, and  his  a[)|)eals  to  the  splendor  of  his  a^dileship, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  judices.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  his  guilt,  he  wiis  acquitted  on  the  2d 
of  .September,  almost  unanimously.  Soon  afterwards, 
and  iu  tiie  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again  ac- 
cused by  Triarius  ou  a  charge  of  ambitus  (Cicero,  Ad 
A  tt.  iv,  "iG,  7,  8 :  iv,  17,  2 ;  A  d  Q.  Fr.  iii,  2,  3).  Drumann 
says  that  he  was  condemned  in  this  year  and  went  into 
exile.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake;  for  although 
it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  passages  in  Cicero's 
letters  that  Scaurus  was  accused  of  ambitus  in  B.C.  54. 


it  is  equally  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Appian  (S.  C. 
ii,  24)  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  third  consulship 
of  Pompey,  B.C.  52.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Scaurus 
was  acquitted  in  B.C.  54,  and  accused  again  in  B.C.  52 
under  Pompey's  new  law  against  ambitus.  From  this 
time  the  name  of  Scaurus  does  not  occur  again.  He 
married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  tlie  wife  of 
Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had  one  son  (Josephus,  ^«^ 
xiv,  3-5  ;  War,  i,  7  ;  Appian.  Syr.  51 ;  Cicero,  Pro  Seat. 
54;  Be  Off.  ii,  16;  Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxvi.2;  xxxvi,  15,  s. 
24,  et  alibi ;  Yal.  Max.  ii,  4,  6  ;  Cicero,  A  d  Q.  Fr.  ii,  15, 4 ; 
ii,  IG,  3;  iii,  1,4,  5;  iii,  2,  3;  ^rf  .4?/.  iv,  15,  7,  9;  iv,  16, 
7,  8;  iv,  17,  2:  Ue  Off.  i,  39;  Ascon.  Argum.ia  Scaur.  ; 
and  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  for  Scaurus). 

The  following  coin  was  struck  in  the  curule  aedile- 
ship  of  Scaurus  and  his  colleague,  P.  Plautius  Hyps^us. 
The  subject  of  the  obverse  relates  to  H\-psieus,  and  that 
of  the  reverse  to  Scaurus.  The  former  represents  Jupi- 
ter in  a  quadriga,  with  p.  hypsaevs.  aeu.  cvk.  c.  hvp- 
SA12.  COS.  PKEivEi{.  CAPTV. ;  the  latter  part  of  the  legend 
referring  to  the  conquest  of  Privernum  by  C.  Plautius 
Hypsajus,  in  B.C.  341.  On  the  obverse  side  is  a  camel, 
with  Aretas  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  and 
holding  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  The  subject  re- 
fers to  the  conquest  of  Aretas  by  Scaurus  mentioned 
above.  The  legend  is  m.  scavr.  aed.  cvr.  ex.  s.  c, 
and  below  rex  aretas  (Eckhel,  v,  131,275). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.     See  Aretas. 


Coin  of  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  Juu. 

Scenophylaces.     See  Ceimeliarch^. 

Scenophylacium,  the  innermost  part  of  the  dia- 
conicuin,  or  vestry  of  the  church,  and  the  repository  of 
the  sacred  vessels  and  such  anaihemata  or  presents  as 
were  reputed  among  the  chiefest  treasures  of  the  church. 
It  was  otherwise  called  Secreturium,  because,  as  Du 
Fresne  conjectures,  the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the 
church  was  kept  here.  See  Bingham,  Aniiq.  of  the 
Christian  Church,  i,  311. 

Scephrus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son' of  Te- 
geates,  king  of  Tegea.  He  had  an  inter\'iew  with 
Apollo  in  the  temple  at  Tegea,  and  his  brother  Limon, 
believing  that  its  object -was  to  lodge  a  complaint 
against  himself,  slew  him.  Limon  was  himself  slain 
by  an  arrow  from  Diana's  quiver;  but  a  great  dearth 
came  to  pass,  nevertheless,  and  the  oracle  advised  that 
mourning  ceremonies  be  observed  in  memory  of  Sce- 
phrus. Games  were  accordingly  instituted  in  honor  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  in  which  a  priestess  of  the  latter, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrpw,  was  expected  to  pursue  any 
individual,  in  imitation  of  the  pursuit  of  Limon  by  Di- 
ana.— Vollmer,  WOrterb.  d.  Mi/thol.  s.  v. 

Scepticism  (from  Gr.  aKiTTTOf^iai,  I  consider')  strict- 
ly denotes  that  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  before  it 
has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinioi;s — when  it  is  still  in 
the  act  of  investigating  or  reflecting.  Scepticism  is 
therefore  the  opposite  of  dogmatism.  Disbelief  is  quite 
a  secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Sceptics  (dis- 
ciples of  Pyrrho  of  Elis)  aimed  at  an  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  to  be  attained  by  a  constant  balancing 
of  opposing  arguments,  thus  reducing  everything  to  a 
state  of  uiicerlainty  and  doubt.  Popularly,  the  word  is 
employed  to  signify  the  rejection  of  all  religion— infi- 
delity. 

Scepticism  has  assumed  several  forms,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  most  common,  (i)  Pantheism, 
or  antisupernaturalism.  Spinoza,  the  leailer  of  this 
class,  talks  of  nothing  less  than  demonstration,  and  of 
being  infallibly  led  to  each  conclusion  by  arguments 
which  admit  of  no  reply;  a  geometrical  method  ofdem- 
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onstration,  the  use  of  which,  he  said,  made  it  unncct-ssa- 
ry  to  attend  to  the  arguments  of  opponents,  (ii)  The 
academic  form,  which  originated  with  the  Sophists,  and 
which  Bayle  revived,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in 
opposing  all  the  systems  of  speculative  belief  to  each 
other.  Academic  doubt  is  ever  seeking,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  never  finding;  and  perpetually  reasoning,  in 
order  that  it  may  never  come  to  any  conclusion,  (iii) 
The  absolute  form,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  opin- 
ions, and  appears  to  found  a  system  of  universal  doubt 
in  the  human  understanding  itself.  Of  this  kind  of 
scepticism  the  writings  of  Hume  furnish  the  great  and 
unrivalled  example  in  modern  times,  (iv)  Ridicule. 
This  contains  no  philosophy,  but  is  a  mere  series  of 
doubting  and  jesting.  Such  was  the  scepticism  of 
Voltaire,  (v)  The  historical  form  :  this  is  contained 
in  a  narrative  relating  to  the  times  and  circumstances 
with  which  religion  is  chiefly  concerned ;  and  while 
preserving  an  outward  regard  to  morals,  misrepresents 
with  irony  the  miraculous  history  of  the  Bible,  and 
takes  care,  without  absolutely  falsifying  facts,  to  place 
it  in  an  absurd  and  improbable  point  of  view.  The 
history  of  Gibbon,  dealing  much  in  insinuation  and 
very  little  in  argument,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous 
production  in  this  class  which  has  yet  appeared,  be- 
cause it  least  admits  of  a  reply.  For  who,  as  Paley  ob- 
serves, "can  refute  a  sneer?"  (vi)  Sentimental  m^dfA- 
ity.  Such  was  the  unbelief  of  Rousseau.  Other  infi- 
dels would  destroy  Christianity  without  having  fixed 
on  any  other  system  to  substitute  in  its  place ;  but,  if 
Rousseau  has  no  system,  he  has  abundance  of  "  senti- 
ments" and  imaginations,  and  has  a  dim  poetical  deity 
of  his  own  to  worship,  though  he  can  assign  no  definite 
attributes  to  it,  nor  form  any  positive  conception  of  his 
sha<lo\vy  god.     See  Eden,  Theol.  IHcf.  s.  v. 

The  most  modern  form  of  scepticism  is  rationalism 
(q.  v.),  which  strictly  signifies  that  method  of  thought 
which,  in  matters  of  religion,  not  only  allows  the  use 
of  reason,  but  considers  it  indispensable.  The  term 
has  now,  however,  acquired  a  wider  meaning,  and  stands 
in  opposition  to  supernaturalism  (q.  v.),  or  the  belief  in 
that  which  transcends,  or,  as  others  view  it,  contradicts 
both  nature  and  reason — as,  for  example,  miracles. 

Sceptics.     See  Scepticism. 

Sceptre  (Heb.  UillJ,  she'bet),  in  its  primary  signifi- 
cation, like  the  equivalent  nKrjTTTpov  (for  the  root  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  seems  identical ;  comp. 
also  English  shaft),  denotes  a  staff'  of  wood  (Ezek.  xix, 
11),  about  the  height  of  a  man,  which  the  ancient  kings 
and  chiefs  bore  as  insignia  of  honor  (Homer,  Iliad,  i, 
234,  245;  ii,  185  sq. ;  Amos  i,  5;  Zech.  x,  11 ,  Wisd.  x, 
14;  corap.  Gen.  xlix,  10;  Numb,  xxiv,  17;  Isa.  xiv,  5; 
wand,  Lev.  xxvii,  32).  As  such  it  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  originated  in  the  shepherd's  staff,  since  the 
first  kings  were  mostly  nomad  princes  (Strabo,  xvi, 
783;  comp.  Psa.  xxix).  There  were,  however,  some 
nations  among  whom  the  agricultural  life  must  have 
been  the  earliest  known ;    and  we  should  not  among 


them  expect  to  find  the  shepherd's  staff  advanced  to 
symbolical  honor.  Accordingly,  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii, 
3)  informs  us  that  the  sceptre 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  bore  the 
shape  of  a  plough.  The  symbols 
of  dominion,  as  repre-  , 


Ancient  Egyptian  Sceptres— 1, 
of  Osiris;  2,  of  the  Queens. 


Group  of  Egyptian  Sceplies. 
IX.— C  c 


(I'rom  the  niouumeuts 


sented  on  the  Egyptian 

monuments,  are  various. 

That  of  Osiris  was  a  fiail 

and   crook   (Wilkinson, 

A  nc.  Egypt,  i,  257) ;  that 

of  the    queens,  besides 

the  crown   (q.  v.),  was 

two  loose  feathers  on  their  head  (ibid,  i,  276).    A  carved 

ivory  staff  discovered  at  Niraritd  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  sceptre  (Layard,  Kin.  and  Bab. 
p.  195).  A  golden  sceptre — that 
i->,  perhaps,  one  washed  or  plated 
with  gold — is  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
IV,  1 1  (comp.Xenophon,6'//?-o7J.  viii. 
7,13;  Homer,  Iliad,  i,  15 ;  ii,  268 ; 
Odyss.  xi,  91).  Other  decorations 
of  Oriental  sceptres  are  noticed  by 
Strabo  (xvi,  746).  Inclining  the 
sceptre  was  a  mark  of  kingh'  fa- 
\or  (Esth.  iv,  11),  and  the  kissing 
It  a  token  of  submission  (v,  2), 
Siul  appears  to  have  carried  his 
lavelin  as  a  mark  of  superiority 
(  2  Sam.  viii,  14;  comp.  1  Sam.  xv, 
10;  xxii,  6).  The  use  of  the  staff 
as  a  symbol  of  authority  was  not 
confined  to  kings,  it  might  be 
used  by  any  leader,  as  instanced  in 
Judg.  V,  14,  where  for  "  pen  of  the 
,  writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we  should 

disolve'-ed  at'S  '^^'^  "^'^^Pfe  "f  the  leader."    In- 
rud.  deed,  no  instance  of  the   sceptre 

being  actually  handled  liy  a  Jewi.sh 
king  occurs  in  the  Bible ;  the  allusions  to  it  are  all  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  and  describe  it  simply  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  supreme  power  (Psa.  xlv,  6;  Bar.  vi,  14). 
The  term  shebet  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  rod"  in  two 
passages  where  sceptre  is  substantially  meant,  viz.  in 
Psa.  ii,  9,  where  "  sceptre  of  iron"  is  an  expression  for 
strong  authority,  and  in  Psa.  cxxv,  3;  a  use  derived 
from  the  employment  of  the  same  word  as  an  ordinary' 
"  rod"  of  correction  (Exod.  xxi,  10,  and  often),  and  even 
for  beating  out  grain  (Isa.  xxviii,  27).     See  Kon. 

Sce'va  (properly  Skeuas,  ^Kivcig),  a  Jew  residing  at 
Ephesus  at  the  time  of  Paul's  second  visit  to  that  city 
(Acts  xix,  14-16),  A.D.  52.  He  is  described  as  a 
"  high-priest"  (api^iepfiit),  either  as  having  exercised 
the  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  sons  attempted  to  ex- 
orcise spirits  by  using  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion severe  injury  was  inflicted  by  the  diemoniac  on 
two  of  them  (as  implied  in  the  term  aiAcportpiov,  the 
true  reading  in  ver.  16  instead  of  ovtm'). — Smith. 

Schaaf,  Charles,  a  German  Oriciitalist,  was 
born  at  Huys,  electorate  of  Cologne,  in  1646.  He 
was  educated  at  Duisburg,  and  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  that  university  in  1677. 
In  1679  he  took  the  same  position  in  the  univer- 
sity at  Leyden,  where  he  continued  until  1729, 
when  he  died  of  apoplexy.  His  works  are,  Opus 
Aramaan.  (1686,  8vo): — Norum  Testamentuvi 
Si/ridciim,  cum  Versione  Lulina  (1708,  4to) : — 
I'.pitome  Grammaticce  Hebraic(B  (1716,  8vo): — 
Si-rnio  Academicus  de  Linr/uarum  Orientalium 
Scientia.  In  1711  he  prepared  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan 
books  and  ISISS.  of  the  Leyden  University  Li- 
brary.— Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Schaats,  Gideon,  the  second  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  born  ia 
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Holland  in  1507,  and  at  first  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Beest. 
Having  been  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  he 
was  sent  to  tliis  country  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisiiis, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  who  preached  in  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, and  French,  and  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  from  1652  to  1671,  being  col- 
league with  Dr.  John  Megapolensis.  Drisius  had  previous- 
ly been  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  London. 
In  addition  to  preaching  in  New  York,  he  used  to  go 
once  a  month  to  Staten  Island  to  preach  to  the  French 
Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  from 
persecutions  in  Piedmont,  and  were  by  the  liberality  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  enabled  to  emigrate  to  the  New 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Schaats  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
he  came  to  this  country,  and  his  ministry  here  extended 
over  thirty  years.  One  of  his  three  children — his  eldest 
son — was  killed  in  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Sche- 
nectady, Feb.  10, 1690.  During  his  pastorate  in  Albany, 
the  governor  (Sir  Edmund  Andross)  compelled  dominie 
Schaats  to  receive  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van 
Ranslaer,  a  Church-of-England-man,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  Andross  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  living  by  laying  claim  to  the  pulpit 
and  also  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  Van  Ranslaer 
officiated  for  about  a  year,  when  he  died.  The  people 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  as  also  did  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  pa- 
pist in  disguise.  Mr,  Schaats  was  aided  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Andross  by  Rev.  William  Van  Niewenhnj'sen 
of  New  York,  who  was  sent  to  Albany  for  the  purpose, 
and  incurred  the  governor's  bitterest  enmity  on  this  ac- 
count. The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Schaats's  ministry  was 
marked  by  congregational  and  domestic  troubles.  He 
died  in  1674.  See  Rogers,  Historical  Discourse  (1858)  ; 
Corwin,  Manual  of  Refonned  Ch. ;  Murphy,  Anthology 
of  Xeio  Xetherlumk.     ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schade,  Georg,  a  Danish  jurist  in  Altona,  after- 
wards in  Kiel,  was  born  in  1711.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  deistical  work,  iJie  unwandelbare  imd  eicif/e  Reli- 
gion der  dltesten  Naturforscher,  etc.  (Leips.  1760),  in 
which  he  attempts  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice,  independently  of 
all  revelation.  He  even  constructs  a  complete  theory  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  of  the  future  life.  Soon 
after  this  book  appeared,  a  pretended  refutation  of  it  was 
published  at  Altona  bj'  a  so-named  professor  R.  Goisee, 
with  the  evident  design  of  simply  calling  attention  to 
the  first  work.  The  magistracy  of  Hamburg  honored 
Schade's  book  with  a  public  burning,  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  deposed  him  from  his  office  and  banished  him. 
It  was  only  on  the  accession  of  Christian  VII  (1766) 
that  he  was  recalled  and  restored  to  office.  Thence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  judicial  du- 
ties, until  his  death  in  1795.  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  XX,  686-688,     (J,  P.  L,) 

Schade,  Johann  Caspar,  an  eminent  pietist, 
■was  born  in  1666.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1685-89), 
came  into  intimacy  with  Francke,  and  shared  in  the  re- 
ligious awakening  of  which  Francke  was  subsequently 
a  leader.  In  1690  Schade  was  called  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicolas,  in  Berlin,  Spener  had  just  previously  be- 
gun his  fruitful  ministry  in  this  church.  The  two  other 
colleagues  were  also  pietistically- minded.  Here  now 
began  for  Schade  a  very  laborious  and  fruitful  ministry. 
His  zeal  was  sera()hic,  his  temperament  ascetic.  He 
abstained  from  marriage  that  he  might  be  more  wholly 
devoted  to  Christ.  Soon  there  arose  ditferences  l)etween 
him  and  Spener.  Schade  knew  no  moderation  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  regariled  as  duty.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  the  abuses  of  private  confession,  and 
Spener  refuted  him.  After  much  agitation,  a  govern- 
mental decision  of  1698  removed  the  exaction  of  private 
confession  and  absolution,  and  permitled  a  merely  gen- 
eral public  confession  in  its  place.  But  Schade  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  this  release  from  wliat  liad  been  to  him 
an  oppressive  duty.     He  died  iu  July  of  the  same  year. 


See  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  1860,  No,  489  sq. ;  Her- 
zog, Rval-Encyklop.     (J,  P.  L.) 

Schadow,  Friedkich  Wilhelm  von,  a  German 
painter,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  His  early 
studies  in  art  were  directed  by  his  father,  but  in  1806  he 
abandoned  them  for  the  military  service,  in  which  he 
remained  for  four  years.  In  Rome  he  afterwards  studied 
under  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  became  a  convert  to  Ca- 
tholicism, and  assisted  his  masters  in  the  decoration  of 
several  villas  and  churches.  In  1819  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin,  and  in  1827 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  at  DUsseldorf. 
Here  his  peculiar  religious  views  and  mystical  tenden- 
cies led  to  a  break  with  his  pupils,  and  his  school 
was  divided,  the  seceding  party  being  led  by  Lessing, 
Schadow  was  made  a  nobleman  in  1843.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Sur  l' Influence  du  Christianisme  sur 
les  Arts  (Dlisseldorf,  1842): — and  Der  Moderne  Vasuri 
(Berlin,  1854),  He  died  in  1862,  Of  his  paintings  in 
Rome,  the  most  remarkable  are  A  Holy  Family,  The 
Virgin  Mary,  and  The  Union  of  Poetry  and  Sculpture. 
In  Berlin  is  his  F'our  Evangelists,  and  at  Frankfort  The 
Wise  Virgins  and  The  Foolish  Virgins.  See  Uechtriz, 
Blicke  in  das  DUsseldoifer  Kiinstlerlehen ;  PUtmann,  Die 
Diisseldorfer  Malerschule.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Schall,  JonANN  Adam  von,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to 
China,  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1591.  He  entered  the  Jes- 
uit order  in  1611,  and  was  selected,  partly  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  form  one 
of  the  mission  to  China  in  1620.  He  not  only  formed  a 
successful  mission,  but,  on  account  of  his  learning,  was 
invited  to  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin.  Through  his 
influence  with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  an  edict  author- 
izing the  building  of  Catholic  churches  and  liberty  of 
preaching  throughout  the  empire.  In  the  space  of  four- 
teen years  the  Jesuit  missionaries  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 100,000  proselytes.  Upon  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror the  edict  was  revoked.  Schall  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  was  released,  again  im- 
prisoned, and  died  Aug.  15,  1669.  A  large  MS.  collec- 
tion of  his  remains  in  Chinese,  amounting  to  fourteen 
volumes  in  4to,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
See  Hoefer,  Noitv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Schalling,  Martin,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born 
at  Strasburg,  April  21, 1532,  He  studied  at  Wittemberg, 
and  was  pastor  at  Regensburg,  Vilseck  (in  Upper  Pala- 
tine), and  Amberg,  In  the  latter  place  he  was  deposed 
because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Formula  Concor- 
dia'. He  died  at  Nuremberg,  being  pastor  of  St,  Mary's, 
Dec.  29,  1608,  He  was  a  pious  man,  of  whose  hymn, 
Herzlich  lieV  haV  ich  dick,  0  Herr  (Eng.  transl.  in  SchafTs 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  609,  "O  Lord!  I  love  thee  from  my 
heart"),  Gellert  said  that  it  was  "  worth  more  than  many 
volumes  of  new  hymns,  which  have  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  a  smoother  language."  The  hymn  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  is  based  on  Psa.  xviii  and 
Ixxiii,  was  a  favorite  of  Spener,  Gellert,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  (daughter  of  Louis  Philippe),  and  others.  See 
Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  ii,  282  sq. ;  viii, 
265;  Knai)p,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1342,  s.  v.;  Rit- 
telmeyer,  Die  erangelischen  Kirchenliederdichter  des  El- 
sasses  (Jena,  1856),  p.  52  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schamyl.     See  Shamyl, 

Schartauans,  a  recent  sect  in  Sweden,  named  af- 
ter Scbartau,  a  clergyman,  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 
When  Schartau  died,  he  left  some  skeletons  of  sermons 
and  a  large  number  of  devoted  followers.  An  idolatry 
of  the  man  and  his  skeleton  sermons  commenced,  and 
with  it  a  new  sera  of  Christian  development,  especially 
in  Southern  Sweden.  It  is  neither  High-Church  nor 
Low-Church  nor  Broad-Church,  but  a  hard,  stony  stere- 
otype form — a  certain  way  of  preaching,  talking,  look- 
ing, and  moving.  Tlie  Schartauans  dislike  all  lay  activ- 
itj' — will  join  iu  no  missionary  work,  in  no  Bible  society 
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— because  that  is  to  yoke  with  unbelievers;  nor  will  they 
speak  with  any  one  on  religious  subjects  unless  he  is  an 
exclusive  Schartauan.  Anotlier  distinguishing  feature 
is  a  great  horror  of  the  Moravians,  founded  on  some  un- 
pleasant experience  of  Schartau's  own.  Scharlauism 
crept  into  Gothenburg  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Schedius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  the  son  of 
Iphitus  and  grandson  of  Naubolus,  who  led  the  Pho- 
cians,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Epistrophus,  to 
Troy.  He  fell  by  Hector's  hand  in  the  stead  of  Ajax. 
(2)  A  son  of  Perimides,  likewise  leader  of  the  Phocians, 
and  killed  by  Hector. 

Scheelstrate,  Emmanuel  de,  a  Belgian  antiquari- 
an and  theologian,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  In  his 
youth  he  became  much  interested  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  with  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  His  first 
work — on  the  pontifical  prerogative — gained  for  him  a 
canonry  and  the  position  of  chorister  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp.  Innocent  XI  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made 
him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  and  canon  of  St.  John  Lat- 
eran.  He  died  in  Rome  April  6,  1G92.  Scheelstrate 
was  a  great  scholar  and  a  most  prolific  writer,  in  most 
of  his  works  maintaining  the  great  dignity  of  the 
pope  and  endeavori^ig  to  extend  his  jurisdiction.  Of 
his  works  we  mention,  Aniiqvitas  lUustrtttd  circa  Con- 
cilia Ge?i€ralia, etc.  (Antwerp,  1678, 4to): — Ecclesia  AJ'ri- 
cana  sub  Primate  Curthafjiniensi  (ibid.  1679,  4to),  in 
■which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  Church  recog- 
nised the  pope  as  patriarch  : — A  eta  Constant iensis  Coii- 
cilii  (ibid.  1683)  : — De  A  iictoritate  Patriarchali  et  Me- 
tropolitica  (ibid.  1687,  4to).  See  T>i\]}in,  A  uteitrs  Ec- 
clesiast.;  l^'icttou,  Memoirs.  —  Hoefer,  A'o^m'.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Scheffer,  Ary,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  Feb.  18,  1795.  His  studies  were  carried  on 
in  Paris  under  baron  Guerin,  and  in  1812  his  first  pict- 
ure appeared.  His  earlier  pieces  were  in  the  line  of 
historical  and  genre  painting,  and  have  become  well 
known  through  engravings  as  The  Death  of  St.  Louis, 
The  Sister  of  Charity,  and  The  Soldier's  Widow.  In 
the  romantic  style  which  was  so  prevalent  at  the  time, 
Scheffer  did  not  succeed  so  well,  and  felt  that  his  power 
lay  in  a  different  direction.  The  inspiration  given  to 
his  pencil  by  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Bj-ron  is  shown 
by  his  pictures  Giaour,  Faust,  and  a  series  of  others.  In 
religious  painting,  his  Christ  the  Comforter  and  Christ 
the  Remunerator,  The  Shepherds  Led  by  the  A  ngel,  Christ 
in  the  Garden,  show  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  are 
works  of  power  and  great  beautv.  One  of  his  finest 
sentimental  pieces  is  Francesca  di  Rimini  and  her  Lover 
Meeting  Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell.  As  a  portrait-painter 
he  achieved  great  success,  and  the  portraits  of  Lafay- 
ette, Lamartine,  and  others  show  his  power.  Scheffer 
worked  incessantly,  and  his  drawing  is  truthful  and  full 
of  grace,  his  touch  firm  and  well  adapted  to  his  style, 
and  his  color,  though  often  wanting  in  mellowness,  is 
still  verj'  beautiful.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  artist, 
and  received  the  honor  due  to  his  talent.  He  was  made 
commandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1848,  and  died 
June  15,  1858. 

Scheffler,  Joiiann  (Angelus  Siksivs),  a  Catholic 
mystic  of  Germany  of  great  speculative  power  and 
poetic  fervor,  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1624,  of  Polish 
Protestant  parents,  and  received  his  early  schooling  at 
the  Elisabethanum  of  that  city.  In  1643  he  went  to 
Strasburg  to  study  medicine,  but  soon  afterwards  retired 
to  Holland,  where  he  spent  several  years,  partly  at  Ley- 
den.  Here  he  became  interested  in  the  writings  of 
Jacob  Bohme,  which  exerted  a  decided  influence  on  his 
subsequent  life.  His  religious  studies  did  not,  however, 
interrupt  his  professifinal  preparation,  and  in  1647  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  graduated 
July  9,  1648.  Returning  to  Silesia,  he  served  three 
years  as  family  physician  to  a  duke.  Here  ft  soon  be- 
came evident  that  he  could  not  content  himself  with  the 


stiff  Lutheranism  of  the  day,  and  he  soon  became  sus- 
pected by  the  local  clergj-.  The  court  jireacher,  Freitag, 
forbade  the  publication  of  his  poems  because  of  their 
mystical  tone.  He  found  a  patron,  however,  in  Franck- 
enberg,  a  Silesian  nobleman,  who  was  also  attracted  by 
Btihme.  A  poem  which  he  published  in  memory  of 
Franckenberg  in  1652  seems  to  have  brought  him  into 
trouble.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  service  of  the 
duke,  and  on  June  12,  16.53,  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Breslau,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  His  conversion 
raised  no  little  outcry  against  Idm.  His  motives  were 
assailed.  This  led  him  to  publish  at  Olmiitz,  in  1653, 
his  Fundamental  Reasons  for  Quitting  LAttheianism,  in 
which  he  gave  fifty-five  reasons  for  regarding  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  erroneous  and  eighty-three  for  accepting 
Catholicism.  "  In  the  whole  matter,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
acted  simply  as  an  honest,  conscientious  Christian."  Af- 
ter his  conversion  he  remained  in  Breslau,  occupied  with 
religious  meditation  and  writing.  In  1657  appeared  si- 
multaneously his  two  chief  works,  Der  cherubinische 
Wundersmunn  and  Geistliche  Hirtenlieder.  In  1661  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  thenceforth  acted 
as  an  almost  bigoted  champion  of  Romanism.  In  1664 
he  was  made  the  intimate  counsellor  of  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  For  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  now  engaged 
in  embittered  controversies  with  the  Protestant  Church. 
Among  his  assailants  were  Chemnitz  of  Jena  and  Al- 
berti  of  Leipsic.  Abuse,  caricature,  and  violence  char- 
acterized both  sides  of  the  controversy.  Many  of  these 
later  writings  he  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
Ecclesiologia  (Neisse  and  Glatz,  1677,  foL).  His  contro- 
versial activity  seems  to  have  rapidly  consumed  his 
strength,  as  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three.  Of 
permanent  results  of  his  attacks  upon  Protestantism 
there  is  no  trace.  His  writings  soon  fell  into  neglect, 
and  it  is  onh-  in  quite  recent  times  that  they  have  met 
with  full  appreciation.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  deep 
conviction,  and  give  evidence  of  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  mystics  (see  Grupp, 
Die  romische  Kirche  [Dresden,  1840],  and,  on  the  Cath- 
olic side,  Wittmann,  A  ngelus  Silesius  [Augsburg,  1842]). 
But  it  is  more  as  a  poet  than  as  a  polemic  that  Scheffler 
holds  a  place  in  literature.  His  work  Der  cherubinische 
Wandersmann  consists  of  a  collection  of  1675  brief  ut- 
terances, mostlj'  in  Alexandrine  verses  of  two  to  four 
lines  each,  unconnected  and  without  sj'stematic  se- 
quence. The  title  explains  itself  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  aims  at  pointing  out  the  way  whereby  man,  es- 
tranged from  God  by  sin  and  buried  in  the  love  of  the 
world,  is  to  find  his  way  back  to  communion  with  God. 
The  undertone  of  these  brief  verses  is  of  a  strongly  mys- 
tical character,  and  is  entirely  free  from  confessional 
distinctions.  That  we  can  return  to  God  only  by  pro- 
found contemplation  of  God;  and  that  the  more  we  gaze 
upon  God  with  open  face  and  submit  ourselves  to  him 
in  perfect  resignation  and  patience,  so  much  the  more 
are  we  essentially  united  to  God  and  made  possessors  of 
all  that  is  God's — such  is  the  thought  that  constantly 
recurs  under  a  thousand  images,  and  spreads  a  fragrance 
over  every  page.  The  Christian  element  in  this  thought 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Scheffler  presents  the  incarna- 
tion and  redemption  as  the  effective  means  of  our  return 
to  (Jod  ;  but  he  also  insists,  mystic-like,  that  the  jirocess 
of  incarnation  must  in  some  degree  repeat  itself  in  us, 
so  that  we  also  may  become  sons  of  God  like  Christ. 
That  some  of  Scheffler's  utterances  have  a  leaning  tow- 
ards pantheism  (e.  g.,  "  I  am  as  great  as  (iod,  and  he  is 
as  small  as  I;"  "When  I  love  God  more  than  myself, 
then  I  give  to  him  as  much  as  he  gives  to  me"')  is  not 
to  be  denied.  But  tliis  may  be  explained  partly  from 
the  intensely  aphoristic  form  of  expression  at  which  the 
author  aims,  and  partly  from  actual  inconsistency  of 
thought.  In  his  second  edition  he  earnestly  repudiates 
all  pantheism,  and  asserts  tliat  he  never  intends  to  im- 
ply the  cessation  f>f  the  creatural  character  of  man,  but 
only  that  our  regenerated  nature  may  become  so  filled 
with  grace  as  that  God  shall  be,  to  us,  all  and  in  all.     Be- 
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sides,  he  constantly  emphasizes  the  distinctness  of  the 
world  from  God  and  the  moral  freedom  of  man.  With 
all  their  defects,  these  aphorisms  are  unquestionably 
among  the  richest  fruits  in  the  whole  literature  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Arnold 
of  Giessen,  and  by  Leibnitz.  In  recent  times  tlie  Wan- 
dersmann  has  received  the  warmest  praises  from  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel,  and  has  been  reissued  in  whole  ( Sulz- 
bach.  1829)  or  in  extracts  (F.  Horn,  Varnhageu  vt>n  Ense, 
W.JI idler,  and  others).  But  the  poetic  fame  of  Schef- 
fler  rests  still  more  upon  his  volume  of  hymns,  Seelenlust 
(1657-68;  latest  ed.  Stuttgart,  1846),  many  of  which  have 
found  a  permanent  place  in  the  whole  Protestant  Ger- 
man Church.  The  latest  of  SchefHer's  poetic  works 
consists  of  a  very  realistic  presentation  of  the  Last 
Thinr/s  (Schweidnitz,  1675),  but  it  adds  nothing  to  his 
fame.  As  to  personal  character,  Scheffler  is  not  without 
great  inconsistencies.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
found sweetness  of  the  poet  and  the  fanatical  zealotry 
of  the  controversialist  could  dwell  in  the  same  heart. 
Evidently  the  two  natures  of  the  man  dwelt  side  by 
side,  neither  entirely  mastering  the  other.  The  sources 
for  the  life  of  Scheffler  are  given  in  A.  Kahlert's  A  ngelns 
Silesius  (Breslau,  1853).  See  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop.  xiii, 
478-485;  Gervinus,  Lit.  Gesch.;  Westminster  Rev.  Oct. 
1853 ;  Hagenbach,  HUt.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  204.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Scheid,  Evekard,  an  eminent  Dutch  philologist. 
was  born  at  Arnheim  in  1742,  and  became  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1795.  Among 
his  works  are,  .4  n  A  rahic  Grammar : — Dissertation  on 
the  Song  of  HezeJdah  in  Isaiah  (Leyden,  1759): — Book 
of  Genesis  Revised :  —  Minerva,  seu  de  Causis  Latince 
Linr/uce,     See  Thomas,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Schein,  Johann  Hekmanx,  was  born  Jan.  20, 1587, 
at  Gruenhahn,  near  Zwickau.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Leipsic.  Being,  however,  besides,  an 
excellent  musician,  he  was  called  in  1615  as  precentor 
to  the  famous  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died 
Nov.  19,  1630.  He  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn 
Mach  's  mit  niir,  Gott,  nach  deiner  Giief  (Engl,  transl. 
"  Deal  with  me,  God,  in  mercy  now,"  in  the  Choral  Bool; 
No.  191).  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
iii,  83  sq. ;  viii,  624;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz, 
p.  1342,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Schell,  Levi,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  born  Sept. 
9,  1823,  at  Berne,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Having 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  at  Hartwick  Semina- 
ry, he  was  licensed  in  1853,  and  accepted  a  call  as  pas- 
tor of  St.  Thomas's  Lutheran  Church  at  Churchtown, 
N.  y.,  where  he  spent  twelve  years  and  a  half,  laboring 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of  his  ardent  nat- 
ure. Ill  1866  he  followed  a  call  to  the  Clay  and  Cicero 
pastorate  in  Onondaga  County,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
in  1867  with  West  Sandlake,  in  PkCnsselaer  County.  Hav- 
ing spent  six  years  at  West  Sandlake,  he  accepted  in 
1873  a  call  to  West  Camp,  where,  however,  his  valuable 
and  successful  labors  were  interrupted  in  1876  by  sick- 
ness of  so  serious  a  character  that  he  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  preaching.  In  1877  he  again  entered  upon 
his  duties,  but  in  May,  1878,  he  was  obliged  to  close  his 
pastoral  labors.  He  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would 
again  be  enabled  to  resume  his  loved  work  of  proclaim- 
ing the  tidings  of  salvation,  but  his  impaired  constitu- 
tion had  tiiially  to  succumb,  and  he  died  Dec.  27,  1878, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-tivc  years,  and  after  twenty-five  years 
of  arduous  and  successful  labor  iu  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.     (B.  P.) 

Schelling,  Fiueorich  Wiluei.m  .Joseph  von,  one 
of  the  four  (Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel)  great  spec- 
ulative philosophers  of  modern  (iermany,  was  born  at 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  in  1775.  His  father,  though 
but  a  rural  clergyman,  was  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Oriental  and  Raljbinical  literature.  Young  Schelling 
showed  early  indications  of  his  great  powers.  At  fif- 
teen he  entered  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  intending 
to  make  theology  his  profession.     Here  he  formed  au 


intimate  friendship  with  the  student  (afterwards  rival) 
Hegel  who  was  five  years  his  senior,  as  also  with  the 
unfortunate  poet  Holderin.  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Kant 
were  the  admired  heroes  of  these  young  geniuses.  Also 
they  were  enthusiastically  stirred  by  the  new  political 
ideas  of  the  outbreaking  French  Revolution. 

Writings.  —  Schelling's  first  attempt  at  authorship 
was  his  essay  for  his  master's  degree  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  Antiquissimi  de  Prima  Mulorum  Origine  Philoso- 
phematise.rplicandi  Gen.  iii  Tentamen  Criticum  (1792).  A 
year  later  he  published  a  paper,  Ueber  Mythen  (on  the 
myths  and  sagas  of  antiquity),  which  s-hows  how  deeply 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancients  were  already  occupy- 
ing the  young  scholar.  The  year  1794,  in  which  Fichte 
began  his  philosophical  fame  at  Jena,  was  a  turning- 
point  in  the  historj'  of  Schelling.  Fichte's  Wissen- 
schiftslehre  at  once  set  into  ferment  the  kindred  specu- 
lative powers  of  Schelling,  who,  from  thenceforth  for 
two  decades,  sent  forth  a  rapid  succession  of  works 
which  have  assured  him  a  place  among  the  great  spec- 
ulatists  of  the  race.  Adopting  Fichte's  idealism,  he 
spiritedly  defended  it  in  the  following  papers:  Ueber 
die  Moglichkeit  einer  Form  der  Ph ilosophie  ( 1 794) : —  Vom 
Ich  als  Princip  der  Philosophie  (1795)  : — Philosophische 
Briefe  fiber  Dogmatistmis  und  Kriticismus  (1795) : — Neve 
Deduktion  des  Naturrechts  (1795) : — A  llgemeine  Uehersicht 
der  neuesten  philosophischen  Literatur  (1795).  These 
papers  show  a  gradual  advance  towards  independence 
of  thought  and  towards  the  chief  features  of  the  au- 
thor's subsequent  peculiar  positions.  In  1796  Schelling 
went  to  Leipsic  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  study 
of  phj^sics.  Here  he  began  to  meditate  that  peculiar 
Philosophy  of  Nature  which  took  so  striking  a  form 
when  he  began  to  lecture  at  Jena  in  1798.  At  first  he 
taught  side  by  side  with  Fichte;  and  when  Fichte  went 
to  Berlin,  in  1799,  he  remained  the  chief  philosophical 
star  at  Jena.  Hardh'  could  there  be  conceived  a  more 
favorable  place  for  the  young  philosopher  than  Jena  at 
this  time  was.  It  was  the  philosophical  focus  of  Ger- 
many. Reinhold  had  there  expounded  Kant;  Goethe's 
spirit  hovered  over  the  place ;  Schiller,  Humboldt,  and 
the  Schlegels  were  closely  related  to  the  university. 
Circumstances  combined  to  invest  philosophy  here  with 
an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  Schelling's  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  which  was  partly  a  creature  and  partly  a  creator 
of  this  atmosphere,  was  therefore  very  enthusiastically 
received.  It  was  presented  in  a  variety  of  writings: 
Ideen  zii  einer  Philosophie  der  Natur  (1797)  : — Von  der 
Weltseele  (1798): — System  der  Naturphilosophie  (1799). 
While  elaborating  these  works,  Schelling  also  subjected 
the  Fichtean  philosophy  of  the  Ego  to  a  further  devel- 
opment, positing  the  Ego  as  an  antithesis  to  Nature  (see 
his  System  des  transcendentalen  Idealismiis  [1800]). 
But,  unable  to  rest  in  this  dualism,  he  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  antithesis  in  a  higher  unity  in  his  Tdentitdis- 
system  (1801).  This  thought  is  the  inspiration  of  a 
fresh  series  of  works :  Bruno,  oder  iiber  das  gottliche  und 
das  ireltliche  Princip  der  LHnge  (1802) : —  Voi-lesungen  iiber 
die  Methode  des  akademischen  Studiums  (1803)  : — Philo- 
sophie nnd  Religion  (1804) : — Darlegung  des  wahren  Ver- 
hdltnisses  der  Naturphilosophie  zur  verbesserten  Fichte'- 
schen  Lehre  (1806).  How  great  was  the  influence  of 
Schelling  in  this  period  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  pages 
of  such  men  as  Steffens,  Schubert,  and  Schlosser.  In 
1803  Schelling  was  called  by  the  Bavarian  government 
to  the  University  of  Wiirzburg;  here  he  wrought  in  the 
same  spirit  as  at  Jena.  Ou  account  of  political  changes 
he  left  this  post  after  two  years,  and  retired  to  Munich, 
where,  in  1807,  he  was  made  secretarj^  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  transition  period  in  the  philosophy  of 
Schelling.  His  greater  originality'  and  independence 
lie  in  his  Jena  period.  He  now  begins  to  drift  towards 
syncretism  and  a  mystical  theosophv.  It  is  an  effort 
to  escape  from  pantheism  towards  Christianity,  or  ratli- 
er  to  find  a  system  which  shall  express  the  truth  of 
both.    The  works  which  give  expression  to  this  ten- 
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dency — thej'  appear  less  frequenth'  than  previously — 
are :  Dus  Verhdltniss  der  hildenden  Kiinste  zur  Natur 
(1807)  : — Dus  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Freihdt  (1809) : 
— the  harsh  work  against  Jacobi,  Dmkmal  der  ScliriJ't 
von  den  gottlicken  Dinyen  (1812)  ;  and  essays  in  the  All- 
gem.  Zeitschrift  (Munich,  1813), 

After  the  year  1815  there  begins  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted silence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  Schelling's  life. 
In  1820  he  lectured  for  a  brief  period  at  Erlangen.  In 
1826  he  was  made  professor  of  philosojihy  at  the  new 
University  of  Munich.  His  lectures  here  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  many  rising  young  men.  In  1841 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Berlin.  The  lectures  here  deliv- 
ered formed  a  strong  antithesis  to  the  dominant  Hege- 
lianism,  and  are  the  best  expression  of  his  later  system. 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  editing  his  later  form 
of  doctrine  for  the  press.  Death  overtook  him  in  Aug. 
1854,  while  seeking  relief  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  seventy -nine.  Soon  after 
his  death  (185G)  the  publication  of  his  collective  works 
was  begun  by  his  son  (a  clergyman),  K.  F.  A.  Schelling. 
They  embrace  a  first  division  of  ten  volumes  and  a  sec- 
ond of  four  volumes  (Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  185G  sq.). 

Fkilosophi/. — The  phiJosophj'  of  Schelling  does  not 
present  a  definite,  self-consistent  unity.  It  was  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  self-modification.  But  it  pre- 
sents two  pretty  definite,  crystallizing  climax-points — 
his  earh'  pantheistic  idealism  and  his  later  Christian 
theosophy.  Between  these  climax-points  lies  his  long 
period  of  almost  total  retirement  from  public  life.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  growth  of  his  thoughts  raaj'  be 
distributed  under  the  following  five  phases : 

(1.)  ScheUinfj  as  a  disciple  of  Fichte. 
(2.)  His  philosophy  of  nature  and  his  transcendental 
idealism. 
(.S.)  His  system  of  identity. 
(4. )  His  transition  period. 
(5.)  His  theosophic  approach  to  Christianity. 

(1.)  Schelling  began  his  thought-system  by  absorb- 
ing and  championing  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the 
day — to  wit,  the  system  of  Kant  as  modified  by  Fichte. 
By  Fichte  the  idealism  of  Kant  was  emphasized  into 
exclusive  validity.  According  to  Fichte,  there  is  no 
other  reality  than  the  absolute  activity  of  the  Ego.  It 
is  true,  this  activity  of  the  Ego  is  conditioned  b}-  an  ob- 
ject— the  Not-me.  But  this  Not-me  cannot  be  derived 
from  any  reality  exterior  to  the  Ego;  that  is,  from  any 
thing  per  se.  On  the  contrary,  the  Not-me,  the  exter- 
nal world  of  thought  and  observation,  is  really  an  un- 
conscious creation  of  the  Ego,  which  the  Ego  then  sub- 
sequently raises  to  an  object  of  conscious  contemplation. 
But  which  is  the  absolute  reality  with  Fichte,  the  Ego 
as  unconscious  or  as  conscious?  If  as  miconscions,  ih^n 
God.  the  All,  is  unconscious;  and  the  empirical  con- 
sciousness of  man  is  delusive  and  unreal,  and  is  destined 
to  vanish  into  unconsciousness.  If  as  conscimis,  then 
God,  the  supreme  reality,  has  no  existence  save  in  the 
transitional  flux  of  vanishing,  finite  Egos:  he  is  in  eter- 
nal process  of  becoming  and  of  passing  awaj'.  Between 
these  two  consequences  Fichte's  sj'stem  constantly  os- 
cillated, tending  at  the  one  pole  to  self-annihilation, 
and  at  the  other  to  self- deification.  The  latter  ten- 
dency prevailed  more  in  his  earlier,  and  the  former  in 
his  later,  life.  It  was  as  an  enthusiast  for  this  rigid  ideal- 
ism of  Fichte  that  Schelling  made  his  philosophical  debut. 
With  Fichte  he  denied  self-consciousness  and  personality 
to  the  absolute  being;  and  he  insisted  that  for  the  idea 
of  a  divine  revelation  there  can  be  no  place,  save  in  the 
mythological  phraseology  of  the  populace.  The  histo- 
ry of  religions  he  regarded  as  only  a  "  progressive,  sym- 
bolical manifestation  of  the  ideas  of  the  absolute  rea- 
son." The  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  ancient 
world  present  in  an  imperfect  and,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
scious form  that  which  modern  thought  has  developed 
in  full  consciousness  of  its  own  processes.  Perhaps  tlie 
chief  feature  in  which  Schelling  differed  from  Fichte 
from  the  very  outset  was  that  he  found  a  deeper  sig- 


nificance in  the  different  forms  of  religion  than  Fichte 
had  done. 

(2.)  Schelling's  second  phase  (1796-1800)  sprang  from 
his  growing  conviction  that  a  mere  subjective  idealism 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  empirical  objective  world  bj' 
which  we  are  met  on  every  hand.  He  did  not  mean 
by  this  to  give  up  the  results  of  his  idealism ;  he  onlj' 
meant  to  reach  the  same  results  upon  another  path — to 
rediscover  the  reason  of  the  subject  in  the  objective 
reason  of  the  world  of  nature.  Thereby  he  introduced 
a  new  stadium  into  his  philosophy  :  constructive  or  cre- 
ative knowledge  was  put  into  the  place  of  the  previous 
critical  knowledge.  As  previously  the  Ego  had  con- 
centrated itself  absolutely  upon  itself,  so  now  this  Ego, 
the  sidjject,  was  to  expand  itself  over  the  universe  and 
find  tlie  laws  of  its  own  intuitions  there  reflected.  Out 
o{  subjective  idealism  sprang,  thus,  an  objective  idealism. 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  idealism  the  moral  element 
loses  its  importance,  and  speculatii-e  knowledge  is  the 
one  thing  important.  The  intention  of  Schelling  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Nature  was  simply  to  complement 
the  idealism  of  Fichte;  but  in  reality  it  grew  into  a 
direct  antithesis  to  it.  With  Fichte,  nature  was  merely 
a  means  for  the  development  of  the  subject.  With 
SchelHng,  it  was  a  manifestation-form  of  the  absolute 
Ego,  and  had  essence  and  significance  in  itself.  Nature 
icas  spirit  visible ;  sjnrit  was  nature  invisible.  This  con- 
ception seemed  strikingly  new  and  important.  It  was 
hailed  with  very  great  enthusiasm.  Nature  was  to 
Schelling  a  perpetual  movement  of  self-balancing  force. 
By  the  varied  interaction  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  produced  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  organic  life. 
Matter  is  balanced  force.  Nature,  when  rising  above 
the  antithesis  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  becomes  light. 
Light  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul,  the  thought  of  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  matter  evolves  itself  dy, 
namically  in  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
chemistry.  The  antithesis  of  crude  matter  and  liglit  is 
harmonized  in  the  higher  stage  of  organic  life.  Here 
light  inheres  in  the  objects;  it  is  their  vitality,  their 
life.  Matter  becomes  here  a  mere  incident  of  the  vital- 
izing principle.  The  stages  of  the  dynamic  process  con- 
stitute the  great  divisions  of  organic  life.  The  prepon- 
derance of  objectivity  or  of  subjectivity  determines  the 
characteristics  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature — the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  himian  or 
moral.  Matter  is  the  background  upon  which  these 
three  kingdoms  stand  out  as  higher  stages  of  evolved 
being.  Through  it  they  stand  related  and  are  united 
into  a  unitary  cosmos. 

In  his  Philosophy  of  Nature  Schelling  thus  traces  the 
objective  world  in  its  ascent  from  the  crudest  objective 
stage  to  the  highest  subjective;  that  is,  from  matter  to 
moral  freedom  (so  far  as  the  latter  exists).  But,  not 
content  with  this,  he  now  reverses  the  process.  He 
starts  from  the  highest  point  reached  by  natural  philos- 
ophy— to  wit,  self-conscious  man — and  reconstructs  the 
whole  system  of  philosophy  from  a  subjective  stand- 
point. In  this — his  Transcendental  Idealism — he  traces, 
accordinglj',  the  objective  as  rising  from  the  subjective. 
He  divides  his  subject-matter  here  into  the  theoretical, 
the  practical,  and  (that  which  unites  the  two)  the  ar- 
tistic. In  the  theoretical  part  Schelling  considers  the 
various  stadia  of  knowledge  in  their  relation  to  the  va- 
rious stadia  of  matter.  Matter  is  extinct  mind.  The 
acts  and  phases'  of  self-consciousness  are  rediscoverable 
in  the  forces  of  nature  and  in  the  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment. All  the  forces  of  the  world  are  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  powers  of  ideal  representation.  Organiza- 
tion is  necessary ;  for  intelligence  must  view  itself  in 
its  productive,  successive  transition  from  cause  to  effect. 
This  it  cannot  do  without  making  that  succession  per- 
manent or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  and  succession 
represented  as  at  rest  is  organization.  Intelligence  is 
a  never-ending  effort  at  self-organization.  Among  the 
successive  stages  of  organization  there  must  be  one 
which  the  subject  is  forced  to  regard  as  identical  with 
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himself.  It  is  only  tlirongh  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  intelligences  tiian  myself  that  the  world  is  made 
objective  to  me.  It  is  only  throngh  commerce  with 
other  individuals  that  I  can  come  to  the  consciousness 
of  my  freedom.  The  intercommunication  of  rational 
individuals  througli  the  medium  of  the  objective  world 
is  the  condition  of  freedom.  But  whether  all  free  be- 
ings shall,  or  shall  not,  confine  their  action  within  such 
limits  as  leave  free  play  to  the  freedom  of  each  other 
is  not  left  to  chance,  but  is  safeguarded  by  the  higher 
law  of  justice.  Justice  rules  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
with  all  the  inviolability  of  a  law  of  nature.  All  at- 
tempts to  supplant  the  reign  of  absolute  justice  by  an 
arbitrary,  artificial  statute  code  have  ever  proved  futile 
and  abortive.  The  guarantee  of  a  good  constitution  in 
each  state  must  lie,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  states  to  the  common  law  of  absolute  right- 
eousness. The  gradual  approach  towards  a  realization 
of  righteousness  is  the  substance  of  history.  History, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  progressive  realization  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Absolute.  It  is  only  through  history  as  a 
whole  that  the  full  proof  of  God's  existence  can  become 
manifest.  All  single  intelligences  may  be  regarded  as 
integrant  parts  of  tiod  or  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
This  divine  order  will  fully  exist  as  soon  as  individual 
intelligences  establish  it.  Towards  this  consummation 
history  is  constantly  advancing  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  the  objective  necessary 
and  the  subjective  free.  This  harmony  is  conceivable 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  higher 
element,  superior  to  both,  as  being  the  ground  of  the 
identity  of  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely 
objective,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  whose 
original  separation  took  place  simply  in  order  to  the 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  free  action.  If  the  phe- 
nomenal manifestation  of  freedom  is  necessarily  un- 
ending, then  history  itself  is  a  never-completed  revela- 
tion of  the  Absolute,  which  disrupts  itself,  in  view  of 
this  manifestation,  into  the  conscious  and  the  uncon- 
scious; but  which  is,  in  the  inaccessible  light  in  which 
it  dwells,  the  eternal  identity  of  both  and  the  eternal 
ground  of  their  harmony.  To  this  higher  element  of 
identity  no  predicates  can  be  givev.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
an  object  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  jyractical  postula- 
tion — that  is,  of  faith  or  relifiion.  If  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  orderliness  of  the  objective  world, 
we  fall  into  a  system  of  fatalism.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  regard  only  the  subjective,  we  land  in  irreligion 
or  anarchy.  But  if  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  that 
higher  identity  of  both  we  attain  to  a  system  of  pro  ri- 
(lence— that  is,  of  religion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  true,  Schelling  leaves  here  untouched  the  very  per- 
tinent question  how  this  higher  Absolute  to  which  no 
predicates  can  be  assigned  can  be  described  as  pi-ori- 
(lenf.  How  he  would  have  met  the  question  we  leave 
undecided. 

The  transcendental  idealism  of  Schelling  had  grown 
under  his  hands  into  a  complete  system  of  philosophy. 
It  was  therefore  not  only  co-ordinate  with  his  philosophy 
of  nature,  but  also  supor-ordinate.  But  with  this  two- 
fold presentation  of  his  system  from  tlie  two  poles  of 
the  finite  (Nature  and  the  Ego)  Sclielling  was  not  sat- 
isfied. He  now  felt  that  what  he  had  found  as  the  goal 
of  his  highest  previous  effort— to  wit,  the  principle  of 
absolute  iiientity— should  be  laid  as  the  beginning  at 
the  foundation.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  stage  of 
his  philosophizing. 

(3.)  The  epoch  of  his  System  of  Identity.  In  this 
system  everything  is  derived  from  tlie  absolute  reason, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object.  The  highest  law  of  this  principle  is  its 
identity  with  itself  (A  — A).  It  is  absolutely  infinite 
and  o:ie.  Whatever  is,  is  this  absolute  itself.  Single 
finite  things  exist  only  in  reflection.  As  this  absolute 
identity  is  everything,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  total- 
ity of  everything.  It  is  not  the  source  or  the  cause  of 
everything,  but  it  is  jVseJ/"  everything.     In  his  concep- 


tion of  this  absolute  identity,  Schelling  seems  to  in- 
volve himself  in  a  shadow  of  self-contradiction.  He 
makes  it,  on  the  one  hand,  an  absolute  indifference ;  as 
such  it  is  purelj'  negative,  and  hence  cannot  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  positive  imiverse.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
makes  it  the  identity  of  everything — that  is,  he  makes 
it  the  most  positive  of  all  things.  In  this  absolute  iden- 
tity, Schelling  distinguishes  essence  and  form.  In  re- 
spect to  form,  it  is  an  infinite  self-knowing ;  it  can  know 
itself,  however,  only  as  subject  and  object.  But  as  this 
subject  and  object  spring  from  identity,  their  only  dif- 
ference must  be  quantitative,  not  qualitative;  that  is, 
the  absolute  identity  can  differentiate  and  posit  itself 
under  a  preponderance  of  the  subjective  or  of  the  ob- 
jective, but  not  under  a  form  from  which  one  of  the 
elements  is  entirely  al)sent.  Any  equation  that  can 
be  contrasted  with  A  =  A  must  be  simply  equivalent 
to  A  =  B.  The  whole  conception  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed under  the  form  of  an  imending  magnetic  line 
with  one  indifference-point  and  two  poles,  at  the  one 
of  which  A  preponderates,  and  at  the  other  B,  thus: 


+ 
A=B 


A=B 


A=A 

At  every  point  in  this  line  all  three  elements  are  present. 
Every  single  object  is  therefore  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
essence  of  the  absolute,  and  in  each  of  these  forms  the  ab- 
solute identity  is  entire,  seeing  that  it  \sper  se  indivisi- 
ble. The  preponderance  of  the  objective  or  real  is  nature. 
The  first  relative  totality  in  nature  is  matter;  and  the 
ideal  antithesis  of  matter  is  liff/it ;  and  from  the  combi- 
nation of  matter  and  light  springs  organic  life.  But  it 
is  only  in  an  infinite  self-knowing  that  the  absolute 
identity  is  actu  real,  and  hence  only  in  the  sphere  of 
the  subjective  and  ideal.  This  sphere  Schelling  identi- 
fies with  the  f?-ue,  the  good  (religion),  and  the  beautiful 
(art).  The  absolute  identity  is  therefore  the  essence 
of  nature  simply  in  that  it  is  the  ground  of  its  actual 
existence.  Everything  is  nature  which  falls  outside 
of  absolute  being.  This  differentiation  of  essence  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  actuality  of  things,  and  as,  on  the  other, 
simply  the  ^roMHf/  of  their  actuality,  was  justly  regarded 
by  Schelling  as  one  of  the  most  important  connecting 
links  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  system. 

The  filling-up  of  the  outlines  of  his  sj'stem  of  iden- 
tity Schelling  left  incomplete;  he  gave  chiefly  the  ob- 
jective phase.  Of  the  sul)jective  or  spiritual  phase  we 
have  only  fragmentary  sketches.  As  filled  out  in  his 
oral  lectures,  this  phase  contained  the  gerras  of  his  later 
and  more  theistic  system.  Religion  is  presented,  not 
as  a  product  of  development  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
but  as  a  product  of  instruction  from  higher  beings. 
But  Christianity  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  great 
religions  of  the  Orient ;  and  yet  Schelling  insists,  as 
against  illuminism  and  the  subjective  moralism  of  Kant, 
on  the  necessity  of  the  chief  theological  ideas  of  the 
Bible.  His  thoughts  are  these:  As  the  universe  differ- 
entiates itself,  as  real  and  ideal,  into  nature  and  history, 
so  history  itself  is  likewise  divided.  The  Oriental  and 
pagan  world  is  the  nature  side  of  history ;  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  ideal  or  moral  side.  The  pagan 
religions  are  religions  of  nature;  the  gods  are  but  forces 
of  nature;  the  infinite  is  subordinated  to  the  finite; 
hence  the  multitudinousness  of  deities.  But  in  Chris- 
tianity the  finite  is  subordinated  to  the  one  infinite; 
hence  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  Christianity 
mylhologv  can  onlj'  rise  from  deterioration  and  pop- 
ular ignorance.  In  paganism  mythology  is  primitive, 
and  religion  can  rise  only  from  an  intellectual  advance 
Ix'vond  the  primitive  elements.  The  stream  of  his- 
tory rises  through  three  stages.  The  stage  of  nature 
came  to  its  climax  in  the  religion  and  poesy  of  the 
Creeks :  it  was  a  time  of  unconscious  identity  with  nat- 
ure, and  nature  was  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
eternal  necessity.  The  pei-iod  of  catastrophe,  or  of  con- 
flict between  natural  necessity  and  moral  freedom  was 
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the  tragic  age  of  the  decline  of  ancient  civilization. 
The  period  of  harmonization,  or  of  providence,  was  in- 
augurated by  Christianit}'.  (This  division  corresponds 
in  part  with  the  one  made  in  the  author's  Transcen- 
dental Ide(dism.)  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  God  be- 
comes truh'  objective.  But  this  is  an  eternal  process, 
and  the  incarnation  is  not  a  merely  temporal,  empirical 
act;  Christ  offers  up  in  his  own  person  the  finite,  and 
thereby  renders  possible  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
light  of  the  new  world;  this  spirit  brings,  conducts, 
the  finite  back  to  God.  From  philosophic  speculation 
Schelling  looked  for  the  new  birth  of  essential,  or  eso- 
teric, Christianity,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute 
Gospel. 

Connected  with  these  views  is  Schelling's  next  spec- 
ulative work,  Philosophij  and  Relifjion  (1804).  It  is  a 
self-defence  against  Eschenmaj'er.  In  it  religion  is  pre- 
sented as  the  '•  conciliation  of  the  finite  with  God ;"  but 
the  finite  is  regarded  as  jier  se  fallen.  "  God  is  not  the 
positively  creative  cause  of  the  finite ;  the  finite  cannot 
directly  spring  of  the  absolute,  and  it  sustains  to  the 
absolute  no  direct  relation."  The  finite  is  regarded 
simply  as  not  real,  as  delusive.  The  general  back- 
ground of  this  work  is  an  idealistic  mysticism,  derived 
in  part  from  Plato  and  Plotinus,  but  also  much  resem- 
bling the  transmigration  systems  of  the  Orient;  it  fails 
to  do  justice  to  the  ideas  of  morality  and  freedom. 

(4.)  With  this  work  on  Philosophy  and  Relifjion  Schel- 
ling begins  his  transition  to  a  more  positive  Christianity. 
All  of  his  works  subsequent  to  his  System  of  Identity 
bear  a  more  or  less  mystical  coloring  and  become  less 
and  less  rigidly  systematic  in  form;  at  first  the  mys- 
ticism resembles  that  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and 
of  Neo-Platonism ;  subsequently  it  approaches  Chris- 
tianity on  the  footsteps  of  Biihrae.  But  this  appropri- 
ation of  mystical  views  was  entirely  independent  on  the 
part  of  Schelling;  he  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
them  by  a  growing  feeling  of  incomplete  satisfaction 
with  his  previous  views.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  openly  concede  the  erroneousness  of  his  earlier 
system  or  systems,  but  constantly  represented  his  later 
system  as  simply  complementive  of  his  previous  ones. 

But  his  change  of  view  is  very  radical.  It  came  to 
definite  expression  for  the  first  time  in  1809,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  human  freedom.  Here  is  to  be 
found  in  embryo  the  very  essence  of  his  final  system. 
Schelling  gives  up  monism.  Monism  cannot  solve  the 
riddle  of  good  and  evil,  and  gives  no  play  to  creatural 
freedom.  Idealism  must  be  complemented  bj'  realism. 
Idealism  is  the  soul  of  philosophy ;  realism  is  its  vital 
body;  it  is  only  from  the  union  of  the  two  that  a  vital 
whole  can  result.  A  few  of  Schelling's  positions  here 
are  these:  As  nothing  exists  before  or  outside  of  God, 
so  he  has  the  ground  of  his  existence  within  himself. 
This  ground  of  his  existence  is  not  God  per  se,  but  it  is 
a  nature  in  God ;  this  nature  is  inseparable  from  (iod, 
but  yet  it  is  distinguishable ;  it  is  not  actually,  but  only 
logically,  antecedent  to  God.  It  is  only  from  this  nat- 
ure in  God  that  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  finite 
things  is  explicable.  In  order  that  these  things  be 
other  than  God,  it  must  be  that  they  have  the  ground 
of  their  existence  in  something  which  is  not  God ;  that 
is,  in  that  in  God  which  is  not  (Jod  himself.  The  fur- 
ther development  of  these  thoughts  brings  us  to 

(5.)  Schelling's  Later  System.  The  thoughts  here 
met  with  are  unquestionably  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  suggestive  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
field  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  At  the  threshold  of 
this  system  we  meet  with  an  examination  of  the  impli- 
cations of  creatural  freedom.  Among  the  fruitful  con- 
clusions here  reached  is  this,  that  purely  rational,  logical 
thought  is  incapable  of  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
realit}-.  This  conclusion  leads  to  a  distribution  of  phi- 
losophy into  nef/ative  and  positive.  By  this  distinc- 
tion, Schelling  comes  into  sharp  antithesis  to  Hegel, 
who  endeavored  to  comprehend  the  real  by  the  processes 
of  mere  abstract  thought.     In  the  view  of  Schelling, 


this  is  impossible.  Pure  thought,  pure  reason,  cannot 
a  priori  comprehend  the  existence  of  the  objecti\e 
world  of  reality.  What  a  thing  is  and  that  it  is  (quid 
sit  et  quod  sit)  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
what,  the  essence  of  a  thing,  may  be  expressed  in 
thought,  in  ideas.  But  the  knowledge  that  it  exists  is 
given  by  something  outside  of  thought — to  wit,  its  ex- 
istence itself.  This  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  expe- 
I'ience,  and  not  from  reason.  Existence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  dernonstrated ;  it  can  only  be  experienced.  It  is 
only  through  this  knowledge  from  experience  that 
thought  reaches  to  true  knowledge.  A  negative  or 
ideal  philosophy  has  to  do  only  with  the  possible.  It  is 
only  a  positive  philosophy  that  can  rise  to  contact  with 
the  real  and  with  that  which  springs  from  the  real — to 
vi\t,  freedom  and /i'ee  action.  But  as  the  whole  of  the 
results  of  freedom  is  not  yet  complete,  a  positive  phi- 
losophy cannot  be  presented  in  as  rounded  a  systematic 
form  as  is  possible  with  the  negative.  The  highest  at- 
tainment of  negative  philosophy  is  to  show  how  the 
highest  principle  is  in  idea.  The  connecting  link  w  hich 
leads  over  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  form  of 
philosophy  is  the  conviction,  forced  upon  us  by  expe- 
rience, that  God  must  be  more  than  mere  idea — that  is, 
that  he  is  real.  As  negative  philosophy  is  the  a-j)ri- 
orism  of  the  empirical,  so  positive  philosophy  is  the  em- 
piricism of  the  a-prioristic — that  is,  it  is  philosophical 
empiricism. 

Positive  philosophy  can  assume  a  starting-point  al- 
most anywhere — thus:  "I  will  that  which  is  higher 
than  substance,  to  wit,  the  Lord  of  all  being."  From 
this  initial  assumption  it  then  proceeds  deductively,  and 
the  experience  which  results  reacts  as  verification  of 
the  assumed  starting-point.  The  world  is  here  the 
posterius ;  the  unconditioned /ira/s  is  God.  And  the 
whole  drama  of  human  history  is  an  accumulative  proof 
that  this  posterius  \s  from  this  prius.  It  is  only  in  the 
sphere  of  positive  philosophy  that  we  reach  the  field  of 
religion — that  is,  of  a  real  (not  merely  ideal)  relation  of 
man  to  God.  The  transition  from  a  negative  to  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  is  like  that  from  the  law  to  the  Gospel. 
For  a  purely  rational  science,  the  idea  of  an  objective 
religion  does  not  exist.  Keligion  originates  practically 
through  a  longing  and  desire  of  the  spirit,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  merely  ideal  God  of  speculation. 
This  longing  is  not  an  expression  of  the  practical  reason, 
as  Kant  would  have  it,  but  rather  of  the  individual  ^^fr- 
sonalily.  It  is  not  the  generic,  but  the  specific,  that  leads 
to  God;  for  it  is  not  the  generic  element  of  man  (tlie 
reason),  but  the  specific  (the  personality),  that  calls  for 
happiness.  The  individual,  as  personality,  calls  for  a 
person  who  is  outside  of  and  above  the  world — a  Heart 
— with  which  it  may  commune.  The  object  and  ct>n- 
tent  of  positive  philosophy  are  furnished  by  revelation. 
But  revelation  is  not  philosophy,  even  as  a  ledge  of 
rocks  is  not  geology;  it  becomes  philosophj'  only  when 
thought  digests  and  constructs  it.  Revelation  is  as  es- 
sential to  religious  knowledge  as  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  to  geological  knowledge ,  hence  the  absolute  defect 
of  rationalism  ;  reason  is  not  competent  to  judge  as  to 
what  revelation  should  be,  but  only  to  construct  the 
revelation  which  is. 

Having  speculatively  reached  the  ideal  of  the  Abso- 
lute Being,  and  being  forced  by  the  heaii  to  assume 
that  this  Being  is  objectively  real,  the  philosopher  is 
now  ready  for  the  predicate  of  this  highest  reality. 
This  Being  would  not  be  perfect  if  he  had  not  the  lib- 
erty of  positing  himself  outside  of  himself;  but  this  is  a 
liberty,  and  not  a  necessity.  God  is,  before  the  world, 
master  of  the  world;  that  is,  he  is  able  to  posit  it  or  not 
to  posit  it.  The  world  is  therefore  a  consequence,  not 
of  the  divine  nature,  but  of  the  divine  will.  But  God 
does  not  posit  himself  into  the  world.  (Jod  does  not  be- 
come 7-eal  in  consequence  of  creation  ;  and  yet  he  would 
not  be  real  without  the  power  of  creation.  Monotheism 
is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  theism.  Theism  admits 
God  as  a  personality,  but  this  personality  is  an  empty 
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uudiffereiUiated  infinitj',  and  has  within  itself  no  poten- 
tialiiv.  no  basis  for  a  world  outside  of  God.  God  is  per 
se  a  plurality  of  potencies,  and  he  is  the  totality  o/' these 
potencies.  And  the  great  error  of  pantheism  is  not  that 
it  holds  that  there  is  no  being  outside  of  God,  and  that 
all  existence  is  God's  existence,  "  for  all  hearts  cheer- 
fullj'  and  joyously  concede  this;"  but  it  consists  in  as- 
signing to  God  a  necessarj'  and  involuntary  identity 
with  whatsoever  is.  It  is  only  from  this  idea  of  mono- 
theism as  distinguished  from  theism  and  pantlieism  that 
a  transition  to  the  truth  of  the  trinity  is  possible.  The 
entire  God — that  is,  God  as  the  totality  of  the  divine 
potencies — is  the  Creator,  the  Father;  and  he  is  Father 
only  in  that  he  confronts  the  possibilitj'  of  what  is  to 
be;  and  his  fatherhood  is  fully  realized  only  with  the 
fuU  actualization  of  creation.  In  the  act  of  creation  the 
absolute  personality  evolves  its  own  self-existing  es- 
sence out  of  itself.  This  act  of  creation  is  a  generating, 
and  the  divine  essence  so  evolved  is  the  Son.  A  second 
evolution  constitutes  tlie  Spirit.  The  fatherly  potency 
furnishes  the  material  of  creatural  objects;  the  Sou 
their  form ;  the  Spirit  their  perfection. 

Revelation  in  the  Old  Test,  lingers  under  the  forms 
of  mythology.  In  the  New  Test,  these  forms  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  The  focus  of  the  new  religion  is 
the  person  of  Christ,  not  as  teacher  or  legislator,  but  as 
content.  The  person  of  Christ  is  both  historical  and  pre- 
historical;  as  prehistorical  he  presided  over  pre-Chris- 
tian history ;  as  historical  he  laid  aside  his  glory  and 
identified  himself  with  man  in  order  to  raise  human 
nature  into  communion  with  God.  Christ  resumed  the 
glory  which  he  had  laid  aside  only  gradually  and  by 
moral  process.  This  process  began  at  his  baptism.  It 
is  only  on  the  complete  victory  of  Christ  over  death 
that  he  could  send  the  Spirit  as  comforter. 

Schelling  closes  his  philosophy  of  revelation  with  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Church.  He  distinguishes 
here  a  prehistorical,  a  historical,  and  a  post-historical 
Church.  The  latter  will  not  appear  in  the  present  .-eon. 
The  condition  of  the  prehistorical  is  that  of  a  merely 
subjective  (negative)  unity;  that  of  the  historical  is  a 
state  of  division  as  preparatory  to  its  transition  to  a 
state  of  free,  positive  unity.  The  historical  stage  of  the 
Church  begins  at  the  point  where  Christianity  attains 
to  domination  in  the  Koman  empire.  Here  it  had  to 
face,  under  a  new  form,  all  the  might  of  the  once  defeat- 
ed Evil  Spirit.  In  giving  itself  an  outer  constitution, 
the  Churcli  appeared  at  first  as  a  mere  realistic,  mate- 
rial, formal  unity;  as  such  it  was  of  a  merely  authori- 
tative legal  character,  and  the  more  rigidh'  this  legal 
character  developed  itself,  so  much  the  more  was  the 
ideal  (spiritual)  character  driven  into  the  background. 
But  at  the  Reformation  the  ideal  element  came  to  open 
revolt  with  the  realistic,  and  it  tlien  inaugurated  a  new 
phase  of  (Jhurch  history.  Both  Christ  and  the  apostles 
place  the  advance  of  the  Church  in  a  growtli  in  knowl- 
edge; anil  the  character  of  this  new  phase  is,  and  will 
be,  that  mankind  recognise  more  and  more  the  supreme 
fact  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  stadium  of  human 
science.  The  three  conditions  of  the  Church  are  typi- 
fied in  the  three  apostles— Peter,  Paul,  and  .John.  Peter 
has  the  violent,  aggressive  nature  that  characterizes  ev- 
ery beginning;  Paul  is  steady  and  constructive;  John 
has  the  gentle  repose  of  maturity.  The  true  Church  is 
neither  of  the  three,  but  the  synthesis  of  all ;  its  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  Peter;  its  body  was  editicd  by  Paul; 
its  content  was  breathed  into  it  by  John.  Even  as  Go(i 
consists  not  simplj'  of  one  person,  so  the  Churcli  is  not 
embodied  simply  in  one  apostle.  Peter  is  rather  the 
apostle  of  the  Father :  he  sees  most  deeply  into  tlie  past. 
Paul  is  really  the  apostle  of  tlie  Son:  he  is  full  of  light. 
John  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Spirit:  he  has  the  deep 
"words"  of  spiritual  truth  and  warmth. 

As  a  whole,  no  system  of  modern  philosophy  has  more 
fully  allied  itself  with  Christianity  than  that  of  Schel- 
ling; ho,  of  all  the  great  s|)eculatisfs,  has  alone  treated 
this  religion  as  "real  history."    To   Schelling  Chris- 


tianity is  a  higher,  a  supernatural  stream  of  history 
flowing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  of  cosmic  history. 
He  treats  this  history,  not  atomistically,  but  genetically. 
This  genetic  method  of  theologizing  has  become  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  modern  theology.  Schleier- 
macher,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  Lange,  Martensen,  have  all 
practiced  it.  Its  general  trait  is  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
co-ordinate  the  parts  into  the  whole,  and  to  grasp  the 
whole  as  a  vital  unity ;  and  its  stimulative  relation  to 
contemporary  theological  thought  is  an  evident  result 
of  this  its  chief  trait;  and  that  in  its  details  it  may  fre- 
quently be  erroneous,  or  that  many  of  its  speculations 
are  over-presumptuous,  does  not  destroy  its  value  as  a 
whole. 

Few  thinkers  have  had  more  enthusiastic  disciples 
than  Schelling.  G.  jM.  Klein  espoused  his  system  of 
identity.  J.  J.  Wagner  defended  the  earlier  Schelling 
against  the  so-called  later.  G.  A.  F.  Ast  applied  his 
method  to  the  study  of  Plato.  T.  A.  Rixner  became  a 
fruitful  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  L.  Oken 
applied  Schelling's  thoughts  to  an  elaborate  philosophy 
of  nature;  Nees  von  P^senbeck  applied  them  to  the 
phj'siology  of  plants ;  B.  H.  Blasche,  to  pedagogics  an.d 
religious  philosophy ;  J.  P.  V.  Troxlcr,  to  the  science  of 
cognition.  A.  K.  A.  Eschenmayer  received  here  his 
fundamental  inspiration.  J.  GiJrres  adapted  ScheUing 
to  Roman  Catholic  tendencies.  G.  H.  Von  Schubert  re- 
flected him  in  a  popular  Christian  mysticism.  K.  F. 
Burdach  made  large  use  of  his  philosophy  of  nature. 
K.  G.  Carus  represented  him  in  psychology  and  crani- 
ology;  H.  C.  Oersted,  in  physics;  K.  W.  F.  Solger,  in 
esthetics ;  H.  Steffens,  in  general  religious  philosophy ; 
J.  E.  Von  Berger,  in  the  philosophy  of  law.  F.  Von 
Baader  developed  and  remoulded  Schelling's  later  views 
into  a  very  rich  and  elaborate  sj-stem  of  Christian  the- 
osophy.  K.  C.  F.  Krause  applied  Schelling's  views  to 
general  literature  and  freemasonry.  F.  G.  Stahl  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  later  Schelling  in  his  philoso- 
phy of  law  and  in  his  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  Coleridge  received  much  inspiration 
from  the  early  Schelling,  and  through  Coleridge  this  in- 
fluence went  over  into  the  pantheistic  traits  of  Words- 
worth. Agassiz  was  inspired  by  Schelling's  views  of 
nature.  And  many  of  the  brilliant  hypotheses  which 
have  played  so  large  a  role  in  modern  physics — such  as 
the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  the  homologies  of  the 
skeleton,  the  origin  of  species — are  really  found  in  germ 
in  the  early  works  of  Sclielling. 

On  Schelling,  consult  Herzog,  Real-EncyMop.  xiii, 
503-551 ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii ;  Ha- 
genbach.  Hist,  of  Doctrine ;  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Rationalism  ; 
Bowen,  il/o(7e?7i  Philosophy ;  and  all  works  on  modern 
German  speculation.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schelling,  Joseph  F.,  general  superintendent  at 
Maulbrunn  in  Wiirtemlierg,  was  born  in  1737,  and  dictl 
in  1812.  Among  his  contributions  to  Biblical  literature 
are  the  writings  of  Solomon  translated  into  Latin,  with 
notes  (Stuttgart,  1806),  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of 
the  A  rabic  to  a  Thorough  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  (Stutt- 
gart, 1771). 

Sclienck,  George,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  at  ilattewan,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1816,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  August,  1837.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  was  crippled  for  life  bj'  a  severe  fall  while  skat- 
ing. Hip-disease  ensued  in  its  most  painful  form.  He 
was  helpless  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  never  after 
able  to  walk  without  crutch  or  cane  and  a  high  boot. 
But  this  affliction  was  sanctified  to  his  conversion  dur- 
ing his  collegiate  life,  lie  studied  theology  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Seminar}',  and  after  graduation,  in  1840,  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Cliurch  of  Bedminster, 
N.  J.  'Ihis  was  his  only  charge — a  very  large,  intelli- 
gent, well-trained  country  congregation,  which  has  en- 
joyed a  long  succession  of  able  ministers.  Mr.  Schenck 
was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  of  unusual  power  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  and  in  the  application  of  it  to 
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the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  was  at  times  brill- 
iant, always  earnest,  and  '•  never  feared  the  face  of  clay." 
His  tine  social  qualities,  deep  piety,  and  skill  as  a  phy- 
sician of  souls,  endeared  him  to  his  people.  His  energy 
was  marvellous.  "  What  he  began,  he  expected  to  do. 
His  body  was  like  a  little  craft  driven  by  a  tremendous 
engine;  and  for  just  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  timbers 
so  soon  fell  apart.  He  preached,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
'with  all  his  might.'  He  was  no  less  zealous  as  a  pas- 
tor." His  tastes  were  refined,  literary,  scholarl}'.  But 
everything  was  bent  to  his  life-work  as  a  minister.  In 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  the  temperance 
cause  and  educational  movements,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  "  zeal  with  knowledge."  His  ministry  was  greatly 
blessed  in  conversions  and  revivals,  and  in  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church.  He  died  in  1852,  of  palsy,  which 
struck  him  down  just  after  he  came  from  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  lecture  and  a  visit  to  a  sick  man.  With 
characteristic  modesty,  he  never  but  twice  consented  to 
frequent  recjuests  to  appear  in  print.  A  Sermon  on  the 
Second  Cominfj  of  Christ  (1843)  and  an  Address  on 
Music  (in  which  he  was  a  proficient)  (1849)  are  all  of 
his  publications.  See  Memorud  Sermon,  by  Dr.  T,  W. 
Chambers;  Letter  of  Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse;  Sprague's  An- 
nals of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit.     ( W.  J.  R.  '1\) 

Schenk,  Hartmann,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born 
April  7,  1634,  at  Ruhla,  near  Eisenach.  He  studied  at 
Helmstadt  and  Jena,  and  was  pastor  at  Bibra  and  Vtilk- 
ershausen.  His  motto  was,  "  Mea  Haireditas  Servator," 
and  he  died  May  2,  1G81.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
who  not  only  prayed  himself,  but  also  taught  others 
how  to  praj'.  He  wrote  some  hymns,  which  are  still 
in  use  in  the  German  churches.  See  G.  Ludovici,  De 
Hymnis  et  Ilymnopais  Hennebergids  ( Schleusingen, 
1703),  p.  27;  Wezel,  H:jjmno-p<xograpliia  (Herrnstadt, 
1724),  iii,  49 ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
iii,  427 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1343.     (B.  P.) 

Schenk,  Heinrich  Theobald,  a  Lutheran 
hymn-writer,  was  born  at  Alsfeld,  and  became  head- 
master of  the  school  at  (iiessen,  and  afterwards  chief 
pastor  there,  where  he  died  in  1727.  He  is  the  autht)r 
of  Wer  sind  die  vor  Gottes  Throne  (based  on  Rev.  vii, 
13-17),  transl.  into  English  by  E.  Cox,  in  Hymns  from 
the  German,  p.  91,  "Who  are  these,  like  stars  appear- 
ing." See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iv, 
535 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1343.     (B.  P.) 

Schernierhorn,  John  F.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  about  1785,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege 1809,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  which  he  left  in  1813  for  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church.  He  was  first  settled  at  ]\Iiddleburgh, 
N.  Y.,  1817-27.  In  1817  he  visited  Upper  Canada  with 
Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vechten,  and  labored  three  months 
among  the  Dutch  churches  there.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Domestic  Missions,  1828  or  1829,  by  the 
Northern  Board  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the 
Church  and  determine  the  proper  missionary  fields. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
whole  Church.  His  energy  and  zeal  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  benevolence  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
substantial  fruits  of  his  labors  was  the  organization  of 
the  Reformed  churches  in  Utica,  Ithaca,  and  Geneva, 
besides  others  in  less  prominent  places.  But  serious 
difficulties  embarrassed  his  administration,  and  he  re- 
signed the  office  in  1832.  He  never  afterwards  held  a 
pastoral  charge,  but  was  frequently  a  leading  member 
of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and  continued  to  interest 
himself  in  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  Church. 
In  1832  president  Jackson,  of  whom  he  was  a  warm 
personal  and  political  friend,  appointed  him  one  of  a 
commission  to  remove  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  In- 
dians beyond  the  Mississippi.  This  work  also  brought 
with  it  some  unhappy  complications,  which  hindered 
his  subsequent  usefulness.  He  was  a  powerful  preach- 
er, a  public  debater  of  unusual  mental  vigor,  acuteness, 


tact,  and  argumentative  abilitj'.  His  restless  brain  was 
always  teeming  with  great  schemes,  which  often  were 
Utopian  in  their  results.  In  conversation  he  was  enter- 
taining and  suggestive  beyond  most  men.  His  sympa- 
thies were  tender;  and,  when  preaching  or  conversing  on 
the  great  themes  of  the  Gos|)el,  he  not  only  felt  deeply, 
but  possessed  great  power  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  He  labored  much  and  successfidly  in 
revivals  of  religion  as  a  helper  to  his  brethren.  In  per- 
son he  was  very  large,  robust,  and  commanding.  He 
died  in  1850  after  a  short  illness.  See  Memoir  of  Peter 
Lubagh,  D.D.,  by  G.  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  p.  52,  120, 101-163. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schermerhorn,  Richard  E.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y.,  experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference  in  1826, 
transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  Maine  Conference, 
admitted  into  full  connection  in  1828,  and  successively 
appointed  to  the  Scarborough  and  Gotham  circuits,  and 
Belfast,  Hallowell,  Bangor,  Buxport,  and  Gardiner  sta- 
tions. In  1834-35  he  was  appointed  to  Augusta  dis- 
trict, and  also  elected  as  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  died  April  18,  1836.  He  was  a  man  well 
read,  of  uniform  and  deep  piety,  good  preaching  talents, 
and  successful  in  the  great  object  of  the  ministry.  See 
Minutes  of  Corferences,  ii,  409. 

Scheuchzer,  John  James,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  born  in  1672,  at  Zurich,  where  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
died  in  1733.  He  was  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works:  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, m  Latin  and  Ger- 
man (1732-37,8  vols.  foL): — Natural  History  of  Switz- 
erland (1708,  3  vols.). 

Schian,  Joiiann  Robert,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  Oct.  31,  1828,  in  Loewen.  In  1852  he 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  Breslau,  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  Liegnitz  in  1858,  and  afterwards  first 
deacon  in  the  same  place,  where  he  died,  Jan.  16, 1876. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  Silesia; 
and,  besides  a  number  of  sermons,  he  wrote.  Ratio  quae 
intercesserit  inter  Melanchthonem  et  Lutherum  explicatur 
et  quid  attribuerit  ad  Ecclesiam  Ecangelicam  consiituen- 
dani  exponitur  (Gottingie,  1855).  See  Zuchold,  Bibli- 
otheca  Theol.  ii,  1137;  Theoloqisches  Juhrbuch,  1877, 
p.  228.     (B.P.) 

Schiavone,  Andrea  Medula  (or  Medola),  an 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Sebenico,  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1522.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and 
went  to  Venice  at  an  early  age,  where  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  house-painter.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  studied 
the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist, 
hearing  of  his  poverty  and  seeing  his  ability,  employed 
him,  with  Tintoretto  and  others,  in  ornamenting  the 
grand  hall  of  the  library  of  San  Marco.  His  designs 
were  good,  but  the  drawing  so  defective  as  to  render  him 
unable  to  compete  successfidly  with  his  rival  Tintoretto. 
It  was  only  after  his  death  that  liis  works  were  appre- 
ciated. His  life  was  miserable.  He  died  in  Venice 
in  1582.  His  principal  works  are.  The  Eternal  Father 
among  the  Angels: — John  the  Baptist  in  the  Desei't: — 
The  Visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth : —The  Death  of 
Abel: — and  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Etchings 
by  him  are  found  after  his  own  compositions,  and  cop- 
ies of  Raphael  and  others. 

Schickard,  Wilhei.im,  a  learned  German  Oriental- 
ist and  distinguished  astronomer,  was  born  at  Herren- 
berg,  near  Tubingen,  April  22, 1592.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  theological  course,  he  was  for  a  while  vicar  in 
his  native  town,  hut  in  1613  returned  to  'I'iibingen,  and 
there  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew.  In  1616  he  was  pastor 
at  Niirtingen,  continuing  his  studies  in  various  lan- 
guages. An  actiuaiiitance  which  sprang  up  between 
him  and  Kepler  led  to  his  turning  his  attention  to  math- 
ematics, to  which  he  afterwards  gave  much  of  his  time. 
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To  occupy  his  spare  moments,  he  learned  the  art  of  en- 
graving upon  wood,  and  made  use  of  this  acquirement 
in  constructing  a  celestial  globe  and  astronomical  charts. 
In  1G18  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Tubingen, 
and  added  to  his  knowledge  of  languages  by  studying 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Cbaldee,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  all  with- 
out any  teacher  or  instruction  save  what  he  gained 
himself.  In  ir)28  he  was  made  member  of  the  College 
of  Arts,  and  in  lti"29  was  elected  inspector  of  the  schools 
at  Stuttgart.  He  occupied  in  1631  the  chair  of  astron- 
omy at  Tubingen,  without  giving  up  his  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship. After  the  battle  of  Tubingen  he  retired  to 
Austria,  but  returned  later  only  to  meet  the  plague, 
which  bereft  him  of  nearly  his  entire  family,  and  finally 
terminated  his  own  life,  Oct.  23, 1635.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  all  relating  either  to  Oriental  languages  or 
astronomy.  His  most  valuable  work  is  Jus  Reyiuni 
Hebraorum,  or  ~3":n  uJS'J'Q,  especially  in  the  edition 
of  Carpzov  (Leips.  1674).  See  Vita  Schickardi ;  Balth. 
W&ssiViS,  Apotheosis  Schiclcardi;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Ju- 
daica,  iii,  270  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliographisches 
Handbuch,  p.  125  sq. ;  Catalogus  Librorum  Hebr.  in 
Bibl.  Bodleiana,  p.  2565 ;  R.  Simon,  Hist.  Critique,  p.  474 ; 
Diestel,  Gesch.  des  alten  Testaments,  p.  322  sq.,  334,  449, 
501,  521 ;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biofj.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Schincke,  Johaxn  Christian  Gotthilf,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  born  in  1782  at  Querfurt,  and  died 
in  1839  as  pastor  of  Wispitz,  in  Anhalt-KiJthen.  He 
wrote,  Metukritische  Beobackttingen  iiber  die  premiss. 
Agende  (Halle,  1824): — Jesus  Chi'isttls,  ein  Erbuitnngs- 
buch  (ibid.  1826)  : — Evangelische  Geschichten  und  Reden 
infrommen  Dichtergnben  (ibid.  1826)  : — Biblische  Alter- 
thumskunde  in  alphabetischer  Folge  (Neustadt,  1837-40): 
—  Sammlung  von  auserlesenen  Gebeten  (Halle,  1843). 
See  Reqensburqer  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Tkeolog.  n,  nh.     (B.  P.) 

Schindler,  Valentin,  who  died  in  1604,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  polyglot  lexicon,  containing  the  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Talmudico-Rabbinic,  and  Arabic. 
It  was  first  published  at  Hanau  in  1612,  and  in  a  fourth 
edition  in  1695.  Besides,  he  also  wrote,  Tractatus  de 
Accentibus  Hebr.  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1596)  ■.^Comjiendium 
GrammaficcB  Hebraicce  (ibid.  1602;  2d  ed.  1613),  and  oth- 
er linguistic  treatises.  See  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica, 
iii,  274;  Steinschneider,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch, 
p.  127;  Catalogus  Librorum  Hebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana, 
p.  2566  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  §  34; 
Diestel,  Gesch.  des  alten  Testaments,  p.  447, 452.     (B.  P.) 

Schinmeyer,  Johann  Adolf,  a  Lutheran  divine 
and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  born  in  1733  at  Stettin. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  appointed  in  1757 
deacon  at  Itzehoe ;  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Stettin;  in  1774  he 
became  pastor  of  the  (ierman  congregation  at  Stock- 
holm ;  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent at  Greifswalde.  In  1779  he  was  called  for  the 
same  office  to  Lubeck,  where  he  died  May  3, 1796.  Be- 
sides his  Lebensbeschreibungen  der  drei  schwedischen  Re- 
formaioren,  j£s  Kanzlers  Lor.  Andersen,  Ola f  Petersen 
und  Lor.  Petersen  (Lubeck,  1783),  he  published  Versuch 
einer  vollstdndigen  Geschichte  der  schwedischen  Bibeliiber- 
setzungen  und  A  usgaben,  mit  A  nzeige  und  Beurtheiliinr; 
ihres  Werthes  (Fleusburg,  1777),  the  best  work  on  the 
earlier  Swedish  Bible  versions.     (B.  P.) 

Schinner,  ISIatthkw,  a  Romish  bishop  in  Switzer- 
land, and  a  cardinal  just  l)efore  the  outl)reak  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  born  in  1470.  He  studied  at  Zurich  and 
Como,  and  became  earh'  noted  for  shrewdness  and  schol- 
arship. In  1509  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sion,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  called  into  diplomatic  service  by  Leo  X. 
In  loll  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  He  intrigued 
against  the  French  in  Italy,  and  was  the  agent  for  pro- 
curing an  army  of  20,000  Swiss  by  which,  in  1512,  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Lombardy.  For  this  service 
the  pope  heaped  titles  and  wealth  upon  Schinner,  and 


gave  to  the  Swiss  for  all  time  to  come  the  appellation 
Defensores  Ecclesiasficce  Libertatis.  Zwingli  took  part 
in  the  campaign,  and  depicted  in  bright  colors  the  glory 
of  the  occasion.  Schinner  now  made  his  headquarters 
as  papal  legate  at  Milan.  Fresh  dangers  from  France 
arising  again,  he  hastened  to  England  (1514),  and  en- 
deavored, by  his  Oratio  Philippica  ad  excitundos  contra 
Galliam  Britannos,  to  entangle  Henry  VIII  in  war  with 
Francis  I.  On  his  return,  he  inspired  the  Swiss  to  re- 
sist the  French  at  Marignano.  When  the  Reformation 
began  in  Switzerland,  this  cardinal-statesman  gave  it 
at  first  a  warm  greeting.  Zwingli  met  him  at  Einsie- 
deln  and  Zurich,  and  showed  him  from  the  Scriptures 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  errors  of  popery,  and  the 
cardinal  expressed  himself  as  very  desirous  of  co-oper- 
ating in  the  work  of  renovation.  When  Luther's  life 
was  in  danger  in  Germany,  the  cardinal  joined  with 
those  who  offered  him  safety  and  refuge.  On  reading 
Luther's  works,  he  exclaimed,  "  Disputet  Eccius  quantum 
velit,  Lutherus  veritatem  scribit!"  But  temporal  in- 
terests held  him  fast  to  the  old  Church.  He  was  even 
induced  actively  to  oppose  the  new  doctrines.  His  last 
few  j'ears  were  spent  in  Rome.  He  died  soon  after  as- 
sisting in  the  election  of  Adrian  VI,  Oct.  2,  1522.  See 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xx,  691-694;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v,  (.J.  P.  L.) 
Schinos.    See  Mastic. 

Schirmer,  Michael,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1606.  In  1636  he  was  called  as  master  of 
the  Cirayfriars'  Grammar-school  at  Berlin,  where  he 
died  May  4,  1673.  On  account  of  his  many  troubles,  he 
was  called  "  the  German  Job."  He  is  the  author  of 
some  hymns,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  his  0  heiVger 
Geist  kehr'bei  uns  ein  (Engl,  transl.  in  Choral  Book  for 
England,  No.  70,  "  O  Holy  Spirit,  enter  in").  See  Diete- 
rich,  Berlinische  Kloster-  und  Schul-Historie  (Berlin, 
1752);  Bachmann,  ^f.  Schirmer  nach  seinem  Leben  u. 
LHchten  (ibid.  1859) ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  iii,  333  sq.;  viii,  8,  92;  Kuapp,  Evangel.  Lieder- 
schatz,  p.  1343.      (B.  P.) 

Schism.     See  Heresy. 

Schism  Bill,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  rendering  Nonconformist  teachers  of  schools  liable 
to  three  months'  imprisonment.  It  was  also  laid  down 
as  imperative  upon  every  schoolmaster  that  he  should 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  of  England,  take 
the  oaths,  and  teach  only  the  Church  catechism.  If  he 
should  attend  a  conventicle,  he  was  incapacitated  and 
imprisoned.  The  queen,  however,  died  on  the  very  day 
that  the  act  was  to  have  received  her  signature,  and 
consequently,  though  it  had  passed  both  houses,  it  fell 
to  the  ground. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  \Voi-ld,s.v. 

Schism  Oveiture,  an  overture  which  came  be- 
fore the  Scottish  General  Assembly  of  1766,  and  was 
produced  by  alarm  at  the  rapid  spread  of  secession. 
The  overture  affirms  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  meet- 
ing-houses had  been  erected,  and  raised  the  question, 
What  shall  be  done  to  remedy  so  great  an  evil?  also, 
whether  a  committee  might  not  be  appointed  to  corre- 
spond with  presbyteries  and  gentlemen  of  property  and 
influence,  and  report  ?  The  overture  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  85.  The  argument  turned  chiefly  on  the 
law  of  patronage. 

Schisms.  Various  great  schisms  are  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  There  was  the  great  schism 
which  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  cliurches.  In 
I  lie  Western  Church  there  were  early  schisms — (1)  the 
schism  ofllippolytus  at  Rome,  A.D.  220-235  [see  Calix- 
tus;  Hiitolytus]  ;  (2)  the  schism  of  Eelicissimus  at 
Carthage,  about  A.D.  250,  which  was  in  reality  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian  uiuler  the 
lead  of  Novatus  [see  Novatians];  (3)  the  schism  of 
Novatian,  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  A.D.  251.  There  was 
also  the  schisjn  of  Meletiiis.  The  Popish  Church  was 
rent  by  a  great  schism  iu  the  14th  century.     Seventy 
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years  did  the  popes  reside  at  Avignon,  and  after  this  one 
])arty  chose  Urban  VI  and  anotlier  party  Clement  VII. 
France  held  by  the  last  and  EniLjland  by  the  tirst,  and 
for  the  next  half  century  the  rival  popes  claimed  each 
to  be  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church. — Eadie,  Eccles. 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Schlatter,  Michael,  a  Swiss  missionary,  was  born 
at  St.  Gall,  July  U,  1716.  Educated  at  St.  Call,  he  be- 
came a  clergj-man,  and  in  1746  offered  himself  to  the 
synods  of  North  and  South  Holland  as  a  missionary  to 
the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia 
and  Germantown  from  1746  to  1751,  and  organized 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  .Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  He  effected  the  organization  of  the  Sj'nod  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America  in  Sept.,  1747. 
He  revisited  Europe  in  1751,  and  secured  six  other  min- 
isters for  the  United  States.  In  1757  he  acted  as  chap- 
lain to  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  French, 
and,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonists  when  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out,  was  imprisoned  in  1777.  He  died 
near  Philadelphia  in  October,  1790. 

Schlegel,  Johann  Adolf,  a  German  preacher 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Meissen  Sept.  18, 1721.  His  early 
studies  were  carried  on  at  Pforte,  and  in  1741  he  entered 
the  Universitj'  of  Leipsic,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Gellert,  Rabener,  Gaestner,  and  many  other  writers 
of  talent.  In  1744  he  edited,  in  concert  with  several 
friends,  Bremische  Beitrdge  and  Vermischte  Schriften 
(1744  and  1757),  which  aided  in  purifying  the  German 
literary  taste.  In  1751  he  was  professor  in  the  school 
at  Pforte,  but  in  1754  left  to  teach  theology  at  Zerbst. 
There  his  sermons  gained  for  him  a  fine  reputation  for 
eloquence.  He  became  pastor  at  Hanover  in  1759,  and 
in  1780  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent. He  died  at  Hanover  Sept.  16,  1793.  His 
poems  have  not  been  very  highly  esteemed,  though  some 
of  his  chants  are  yet  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Germany.  Besides  these,  he  wrote,  Sammlung  einigei- 
Predigten  (Leips.  1754-64): — Predigten  iiber  die  Leidens- 
geschk'hte  Jesu  Christi  (ibid.  1773-74,  3  vols.  8vo).  His 
two  sons,  August  Wilhelm  and  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
(q.  v.),  acquired  great  celebrity.  See  Schlichtegroll, 
Nekrolog. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Schlegel,  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich  von,  a 

German  author,  was  born  in  Hanover,  March  10,  1772. 
He  studied  at  Giittingen  and  Leipsic.  In  1808  he,  togeth- 
er with  his  wife,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  imperial 
secretary  at  the  headquarters  of  the  archduke  Charles. 
He  accompanied  the  duke  to  the  battle-field,  issuing 
patriotic  proclamations  against  Napoleon.  He  was  af- 
terwards secretary  of  the  Austrian  embassy  till  1818. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  lecturing  in  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  He  was  especiallj-  remarkai)le  as  a  critic  and 
thinker  of  great  originality,  and  his  principal  works  are, 
Gi-iechen  und  Ronier  (1797): — Geschicbte.  der  Poesie  der 
Griechen  und  Romer  (  1 798  )  : —  Ueber  die  Sprache  nnd 
Weisheit  der  Inder  (1808)  : — Voriesungen  iiber  die  neiiere 
Geschichte  (l^ll)  ■.  —  Philosophie  des  Lebens  (1828):  — 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte  (1829,  2  vols.): — and  Philo- 
sophic der  Sprache  (1880). 

Schleiermacher,  Frikdrich  Daniel  Ernst,  was 
a  theologian  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  (lermany,  who, 
standing  on  the  border-line  between  the  decline  of  ra- 
tionalism and  the  birth  of  the  new  evangelical  school 
of  Germany,  exerted  an  infiuence  for  good  in  all  the 
higher  fields  of  thought  which  has  rarely  been  equalled 
by  any  mind  in  any  age  ("  the  greatest  divine  of  the 
19th  century,"  says  P.  SchafT,  Creeds,  i,  451).  He  was 
born  at  Breslau,  Nov.  21, 17(18.  His  father  was  an  hum- 
ble army  chaplain  of  Calvinistic  faith,  upright  life,  and 
rather  cold  and  harsh  temper.  His  mother  {nee  Stuben- 
rauch),  a  pastor's  daughter,  was  sprighth-,  prudent,  and 
pious.  Yoinig  Schleierniacher's  health  was  delicate. 
His  education  up  to   his  fifteenth   year  was  derived 


chieflj'  from  his  parents.  In  1783  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  the  ISIoravian  Brethren  at  Niesky.  Here  he 
made  rapid  strides  in  knowledge ;  but  he  also  began  to 
be  troubled  with  religious  doubts.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  higher  school  of  the  same  brethren 
at  Barbj'.  Here  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
body  of  doctrine  which,  not  being  able  to  command  his 
full  assent,  had  the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  his  own.  His  first  chief 
doubts  related  to  the  substitutional  atonement  of  Christ 
and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  The  attempts 
of  his  teachers  to  remove  these  doubts  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  sadden  him,  and  to  convince  him  that  his 
religious  life  would  have  to  be  nurtured  outside  of  Mo- 
ravian circles.  He  was  frank  enough  to  open  his  heart 
and  explain  his  doubts  to  his  dry,  traditional  father. 
The  father  rudely  answered  him,  "O  foolish  son,  who 
has  bewitched  thee  that  thou  obeyest  not  the  truth 
and  crucifiest  the  Saviour  afresh?"  Subsequent  cor- 
respondence, however,  brought  the  father  into  a  more 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  and  finally  led  each  to  esteem 
and  respect  the  other  in  a  far  liigher  degree  than  be- 
fore. With  great  difficulty  having  obtained  his  father's 
consent,  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  the  spring 
of  1787.  While  thus  breaking  his  outward  connection 
with  the  Moravians,  he  yet  bore  away  with  him  from 
them  a  spirit  of  tender,  subjective  religiousness  which 
ever  after  lingered  like  a  heavenly  aroma  over  every- 
thing which  he  printed  or  spoke.  In  Halle  he  lived 
with  an  uncle,  and  studied  and  heard  lectures  just  as  he 
pleased.  He  was  not  very  methodical.  He  heard  the 
aged  rationalist  Seniler,  devoured  the  works  of  Wolf, 
Kant,  and  Jacobi,  became  familiar  with  modern  lan- 
guages, and  pursued  mathematics.  At  this  time  he  wrote: 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  construct  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  into  such  a  system  that  I  can  readily  assign 
to  every  question  its  place  and  its  solution;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  nearest  approach  to  it  will  be  made  by  a 
candid  hearing  of  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  by  not 
settling  upon  anything  with  positiveness  until  this  has 
previously  been  done."  These  words  of  the  youth  tru- 
ly express  the  spirit  that  led  him  throughout  life. 
While  not  in  every  case  attaining  lo  definitive  results, 
he  yet  incessantly  worked  towards  that  goal ;  and  his 
one  life-aim  was  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
tlie  limits  of  attainable  human  knowledge.  Leaving 
Halle  in  1790,  he  passed  his  theological  examination  in 
Berlin,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  F.  S.  (i.  Sack,  be- 
came private  instructor  in  the  pious  family  of  the  count 
Dohna-Schlobitten  in  East  Prussia.  Differing,  ultimate- 
ly, with  the  count  on  certain  pedagogic  princi])les,  he 
returned  to  Berlin  and  taught,  for  a  while,  an  orphan 
school  (1793),  then  preached  as  vicar  to  pastor  Schu- 
mann at  Landsberg,  on  the  Wartha  (1794),  and  final- 
ly was  made  one  of  the  two  pastors  at  the  Charite, 
the  chief  hospital  in  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  filled 
until  1802.  From  1796  onwards,  his  intellectual  life 
took  on  a  marvellous  richness  of  fiow  and  depth.  Sur- 
rounded with  such  persons  as  Brinkmann.Scharnhorst, 
Alexander  Dohna,  Henrietta  Herz,  Dorothea  Veit,  he 
breathed  the  most  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital.  In  his  scientific  and  philosophical  studies 
he  made  vast  acquisitions.  By  his  intimacy  with  the 
younger  Schlegel  he  was  partially  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  romantic  school  in  art.  From  this  infiu- 
ence the  clearness  of  his  moral  consciousness  was  mo- 
mentarily disturbed.  Hence  arose  his  Letters  upon 
Schlegel's  romance,  Liicinde  (  Vertraute  Brii'fe,  1801 ), 
which,  though  well-meant  and  full  of  moral  earnest- 
ness, brought  upon  him  no  little  odium.  They  can,  at 
best,  be  called  only  a  beautiful  commentary  to  a  bad 
text.  Hence,  also,  sprang  his  romantic  friendship  with 
Leonore  Grunow,  the  childless  wife  of  a  Berlin  pastor, 
which  was  absoluteU-  broken  off  only  in  180,i.  IMuch 
satisfactory  light  is  thrown  upon  this  single  shadow  in 
his  life  by  his  letters  to  his  sister  Charlotte  and  to  Hen- 
rietta Herz.     These  incidental  matters  did  not  interfere 
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with  the  steady  maturing  of  his  intellectual  and  theo- 
logical systems.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  richest  develop- 
ment period  (from  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-sec- 
ond year)  in  his  life.  Hence  it  is  to  be  explained  that 
with  so  little  previous  literarj'  experience  (he  had  only 
helped  Sack  translate  Blair's  Sermons,  and  himself 
translated  Fawcett's  Sermons  and  contributed  a  few  es- 
says to  periodicals)  he  was  able  at  once  to  electrify  the 
nation  by  such  a  master-work  as  his  lieden  (discourses 
on  religion  [1799])  and  his  Monoloyen  (1800).  Leav- 
ing behind  him  these  earnest  protests  against  the  prev- 
alent spirit  of  irreligion,  he  now  repaired  (1802)  to  the 
post  of  court  preacher  at  Stolpe,  in  East  Pomerania. 
Here  he  passed  two  laborious  years,  and  wrought  upon 
his  German  translation  of  Plato.  Here  appeared  his 
first  strictly  philosophical  work,  Kritik  aller  bisherigen 
Sittenlehren  (1803).  In  1804  he  was  transferred  to 
Halle  and  made  professor  extraordinary  of  theology. 
It  was  a  trying  change;  his  own  system  of  theology 
was  not  yet  matured  in  his  mind;  and  nothing  but 
the  great  practical  wisdom  and  originality  of  a  Schlei- 
ermacher  would  have  succeeded  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  began  at  once  to  lecture  in  a  very  origi- 
nal manner  on  New-Test,  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  eth- 
ics. He  also  preached  frequently,  re-establishing  the 
academic  worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  He 
was  soon  made  professor  in  ordinary.  Although  he  at- 
tracted general  attention,  yet  he  was  not  congenial  to 
the  members  of  the  theological  faculty.  Only  Niemey- 
er  and  Yater  drew  near  to  him ;  Knapp  and  Nijsselt  did 
not  appreciate  him.  His  lectures  and  sermons  made 
strange  and  contradictory  impressions.  Was  he  an 
atheist,  a  Spinozist,  or  a  super-orthodox  pietist  ?  Some 
thought  the  one ;  some  the  other.  At  this  period  he 
produced  his  Weihnachtsfeicr  (i^Wi)  and  his  commenta- 
ry on  Timothy  (1807).  The  ravages  of  the  French  in- 
vasion interrupting  now  his  labors  at  Halle,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  (autumn  of  1807)  and  became  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity Church  (Dreifaltigkeitskirche).  In  1808  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  young  friend,  Von  Willich.  In 
1810  he  was  made  professor  in  ordinary  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  a  member  of  two  scientific  asso- 
ciations. Here  the  most  influential  half  of  his  life  be- 
gins. He  was  of  the  small  circle  of  great  men  who  call- 
ed the  new  university  into  being  and  gave  to  it  fame. 
Here  he  passed  from  a  rhapsodical  to  a  dogmatic  theo- 
logian ;  from  a  proclaimer  of  religious  philosophy  to  an 
expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not  a  revolution, 
however,  but  only  a  growth.  Besides  his  scholastic 
labors,  Schleiermacher  took  a  lively  part  in  the  troubled 
l)olitics  of  his  country.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  Napo- 
leonic oppression,  he  was  unwearied  in.  pulpit  labors, 
counselling  patience  and  inspiring  with  hope.  He  gave 
also  much  thought  to  the  Church  agitation  which  af- 
terwards culminated  in  the  "  Union"  of  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed.  The  most  important  production  of 
liis  first  ten  years  in  Berlin  was  his  Glaubenslehre. 
From  1818  to  1822  he  labored  with  De  Wette  and  Liicke 
in  editing  the  Theolor/ische  Zeitschrift,  which,  ignoring 
the  vulgar  difference  between  rationalism  and  supernat- 
uralisni,  represented  a  more  general  and  a  higher  form 
of  religious  and  phiIoso]ihical  science.  Though  not 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Studien  iind  Kritiken  (1828), 
yet  his  contributions  to  its  earlier  numbers  helped  to 
give  it  its  high  character.  But  it  was  to  his  actual 
work  of  teaching  that  the  strength  of  his  life  was  given. 
He  lectured  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  except 
Saturdays.  His  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of 
the  university — with  Fichte,  Savigny,  and  Hegel,  with 
Buttmann,  Biickh,  and  Lachmann,  with  l)e  Wette,  Mar- 
heineke,  and  Neander  —  was  dee])ly  beneficial  on  both 
sides.  The  subjects  which  he  taught  were  hermeneu- 
tics,  ethics,  dogmatics,  dialectics,  psychology,  and  phi- 
losophy, besides  other  incidental  sui)jects.  To  his  ser- 
mons he  gave  but  a  few  moments  on  Saturdays,  rarely 
throwing  upon  paper  more  than  a  few  outlines.  The 
majority  of  his  published  sermons  arose  from  notes  taken 


down  by  his  auditors  and  then  revised  by  himself.  In 
society  Schleiermacher  took  great  delight,  though  not 
always  himself  the  greatest  talker.  Society  did  not 
weary,  but  recreate  him.  To  the  students  he  was  by 
far  not  so  familiar  as  Neander,  but  the  time  he  gave  to 
them  left  indelible  impressions.  In  his  domestic  life 
he  was  peculiarly  happy.  Only  the  death  of  his  sole 
son  (1829)  cast  a  shadow  into  his  life  from  which  he 
seemed  never  fully  to  recover.  Still  he  fulfilled  all  his 
offices  and  was  busy  with  his  pen  to  the  very  last.  His 
oft-expressed  wish  that  he  might  die  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  consciousness  was  graciously  granted  to  him. 
Early  in  February,  1834,  he  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  closed  his  life  on  the  12th. 
His  dying  hours  were  those  of  a  resigned,  joyous  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  His  very  last  act  and  words  were  the 
administering  of  the  eucharist  to  himself  and  his  friends. 

From  these  outlines  of  Schleiermacher's  outward  life 
we  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  his  chief  literarj'  and  theo- 
logical productions,  following  in  the  main  the  article 
(forty-four  pages)  by  Gass  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop. 
xiii.  He  stood,  as  we  have  said,  between  the  death 
and  the  birth  of  two  ages.  Combining  the  tendencies 
of  the  two — the  rationalistic  and  the  evangelical — in 
his  own  person,  he  helped  to  bury  the  one  and  to  in- 
augurate the  other.  Yet  he  himself  belonged  to  nei- 
ther. He  gave  the  death  -  blow  to  rationalism,  cast 
away  the  rubbish,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
evangelical  edifice ;  but  he  did  not  fully  build  it.  His 
intellectual  historv  is  the  history  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  his  epoch.  It  is  a  growth.  It  has  a  dawn, 
a  crystallizing  period,  and  a  philosophic  maturity.  It 
can  be  traced  distinctly  in  the  thirty-one  volumes  of 
his  collective  works  as  edited  by  his  friend  Jonas  and 
others,  from  1834  to  1864. 

His  career  was  opened  by  his  Reden,  addresses  to 
cultivated  unbelievers  (1800).  This  work  made  an 
epoch  in  the  German  nation.  It  called  the  cultivated 
circles  away  from  their  pride  in  a  high-sounding  philos- 
ophy and  from  their  contempt  of  what  they  called  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  incongruity,  said  the  young  proph- 
et, between  culture  and  religion.  The  culture  that  de- 
spises religion  is  but  shallow  presumption ;  the  religion 
that  despises  culture  is  but  a  caricature.  The  founda- 
tions of  religion  are  as  deep  as  intuition  and  as  broad  as 
humanity.  Each  individual  of  the  race  is  a  vital  mem- 
ber of  the  universe.  By  the  universe  he  is  sustained 
and  furthered.  In  every  life  there  come  moments 
when  this  dependence  on  the  universe  is  thrust  upon 
the  consciousness  and  made  the  very  life  of  the  soul. 
Such  moments  are  as  a  conception,  a  birth,  of  the  Eter- 
nal and  Absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  finite  and  de- 
pendent. Keligion  is  art,  taste,  a  consciousness  of  the 
All.  In  becoming  conscious  of  the  Infinite  we  have 
the  sentiment  of  our  immortality.  Keligion  is  not  mere 
dogmas  and  s3-stems.  It  is  the  deepest  and  truest  life 
of  humanity  itself.  Men  may  sneer  at  religion,  but  they 
cannot  get  awaj'  from  religion.  Scorners  turn  from 
dry  dogmatics  to  living  nature.  But  what  do  they  re- 
vere in  nature?  Not  dead  matter,  not  prosy,  chemical 
elements,  but  rather  nature's  orderly  march,  its  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  But  this  is,  after  all,  the  very 
essence  of  religion;  it  is  a  sympathy  with  the  eternal 
basisof  all  being.  Keligion  is  thus  universal.  We  can 
escape  it  only  by  putting  out  our  reason.  It  is  not 
from  wholeness,  but  only  from  partialness,  of  vision  that 
the  cultivated  turn  aside  from  religion.  The  first  three 
of  the  discourses  treat,  thus,  of  the  nature  of  religion  in 
general.  The  last  two  give  a  survey  of  religion  in  its 
historical  reality.  As  the  essence  of  religion  is  com- 
munion of  feeling  with  the  Absolute,  the  One,  so  its 
tendency  is  to  organize  man  into  communities  and  to 
express  itself  in  organized  worship.  As  there  are  in- 
finite varieties  of  manifestation  in  nature,  so  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Infinite  in  the  soul  of  man  takes  place 
under  endless  varieties.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of  his- 
torical religions.     But  there  are  here  points  of  greater 
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and  of  less  approxiraation.  Ancient  Israel  stood  excep- 
tionally close  to  the  Infinite.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
One,  the  Infinite  reached  its  (or  his)  intenscst  manifes- 
tation. Such  is  the  general  drift  of  these  celebrated 
Reden.  They  were  accused  of  a  tendency  to  pantheism, 
though  Schleiermacher  resented  the  imputation.  They 
were  certainly  not  positively  Christian.  But  they  tend- 
ed towards  Christianity,  and  they  unquestionably  pro- 
duced a  more  fruitful  effect  on  the  specific  audience 
'which  they  addressed  than  if  they  had  been  of  more 
confessionally  orthodox  form.  This  effect  was  sudden 
and  immense.  In  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  (1821) 
Schleiermacher  had  occasion  playfully  to  remark  that 
there  was  then  really  a  greater  call  for  discourses  to  the 
over-righteous  and  the  creed-worshippers  among  the 
cultivated  than  to  unbelievers.  The  Monolorjen,  with 
which  Schleiermacher  greeted  the  dawn  of  the  19th 
century,  stand,  as  an  ethical  work,  by  the  side  of  the 
religious  tendency  of  the  Reden.  They  are  a  self-scru- 
tinizing and  self-exhorting  journey  through  the  relig- 
ious consciousness.  Man  should  not  be  simply  one  of 
the  monotonous  members  of  the  universe ;  but  he  should, 
by  self- concentration  and  self-virtualization,  develop 
himself  into  a  rich  and  relatively  independent  individ- 
ual. Means  to  this  are  reflection,  meditation,  retire- 
ment from  too  great  absorption  in  dissipation,  business, 
and  external  routine  —  in  other  words,  the  due  conse- 
crating of  our  secular  life  with  the  devotional  element. 
As  in  the  Reden  an  influence  of  Spinoza  has  been  no- 
ticed, so  in  the  Monolof/en  some  have  found  a  trace  of 
Fichte.  These  two  works  present  their  author  in  the 
first  stadium  of  his  development.  The  Christmas  Cele- 
bration {Weihnachtsfeier  [1806])  is  a  transition  step  to- 
wards positive  theology.  It  is  a  charming  dialogue,  in 
the  fashion  of  Plato,  on  the  significance  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  three  speakers  defend,  each  his  peculiar 
view.  Neither  of  them  represents  the  author's  exclu- 
sive views,  but  rather  all  of  them  in  turn. 

When  we  pass  to  Schleiermacher's  critical  treatment 
of  the  Bible,  we  meet  with  his  least  satisfactory  works. 
And  yet  there  was  combined  with  his  rather  negative 
tendency  very  much  which  has  enriched  the  results  of 
exegetics.  Ignoring  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  he  laid 
free  hand  upon  the  sacred  book,  just  as  upon  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  or  any  other  ancient  documents.  But 
he  did  not  doubt  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  was  confident  that  critical  science  is  ca- 
pable of  drawing  the  line  between  the  essential  and 
the  non-essential.  His  posthumously  edited  lectures 
on  introduction  to  the  New-Test,  hermeneutics  and 
criticism  have  not  fully  answered  all  expectations. 

In  his  outlines  of  theology  {Kurze  Darstellung  des 
theologischen  Studiums),  which  appeared  first  in  1810, 
and  then,  enriched  with  notes,  in  1830,  Schleiermacher 
assumes  very  positive  dogmatic  ground.  He  bases  him- 
self upon  the  objective  fact  of  the  Protestant  Christian 
consciousness.  Theology  is  a  positive  science,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  evolved  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  from  the  exigencies  of  Church  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  a  branch  of  philosophical  science  in 
general.  With  philosophy  it  must  neither  interfere  nor 
by  philosophy  be  dominated.  Its  truth  is  ascertained 
by  historical  criticism  and  by  the  comparative  study  of 
other  religions.  This  forms  the  philosnpkiad  part.  Its 
product  is  the  historical,  and  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  parts  results  directly  the  practical  part. 
This  little  work  is  of  great  originality,  and  has  exerted 
wide  influence.  Its  classification,  however,  has  not  been 
extensively  followed. 

The  richest  product  of  Schleiermacher's  life  is  his 
dogmatics  (Z>e>-  christliche  Glaube  nach  den  Gi-undsatzen 
der  evam/eliscken  Kii-che),  which  was  first  published  in 
1821  (2  vols.),  then,  in  a  much  enriched  and  revised  edi- 
tion, in  1831.  It  is  a  monument  of  genius,  and  has  been 
called  the  greatest  theological  product  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Dogmatics  is  here  presented,  not  as  a  speculative 
science,  but  as  the  systematized  contents  of  the  Prot- 


estant Christian  consciousness.  The  essence  of  this  con- 
sciousness is  defined,  not  as  knowledge  or  action,  but  as 
feeling,  and  as  a  feeling  differing  from  all  others  in  be- 
ing a  direct  consciousness  of  the  absolute.  More  specif- 
ically, it  is  &  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  This  feel- 
ing is  for  the  first  time  clearly  realized  in  Christian 
monotheism.  The  principal  defect  of  this  definition  is 
that  it  makes  no  adequate  room  for  creatural  freedom. 
A  second  definition  is  given  of  the  specifically  Christian 
consciousness.  Thus,  qualitatively  it  is  a  transition 
from  the  moral  condition  of  unhappiness  into  that  of 
happiness;  historically,  it  is  an  effect  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  two  elements  must  stand  in  perfect  union. 
This  union  gives  the  limits  within  which  the  healthy 
Christian  life  must  move,  and  beyond  which  lie  the 
shoals  of  all  error  and  heresy-.  Redemption  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  of  human  ability  which  overlooks  the 
absolute  necessity  of  redemption.  Christ  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  which  makes  him  either  too  near  to 
or  too  remote  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  fact,  two  opposite  chris- 
tological  and  two  anthropological  heresies — the  Ehion- 
ite  and  the  Docetic,  the  Pelagian  and  the  Manirhcean. 
From  this  starting-point,  and  within  these  limits,  the 
dogmatic  theologian  has  free  movement.  It  is  his 
privilege  to  seize  the  historical  results  of  the  past,  to 
shape  them  into  self-consistency,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  in  turn  the  historical  coloring  of  the  present. 
Thus  the  body  of  Christian  doctrines  is  at  no  point  de- 
finitivelj-  complete,  but  is  in  constant  process  of  matur- 
ing. The  dogmatics  of  Schleiermacher  made  an  epoch 
in  theology.  It  superseded  old  modes  of  defending 
Christianity,  and  inaugurated  new  and  better  ones.  It 
did  not  begin  with  dry  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
it  found  God  already  given  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. It  did  not  make  Christ  simplj'  a  part  of  the 
Christian  system;  it  made  him  its  beginning,  its  mid- 
dle, and  its  end.  In  the  distribution  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  work,  Schleiermacher  studies  (1)  man  as 
conscious  of  God  prior  to  the  experience  of  the  antith- 
esis of  sin  and  grace ;  next,  after  becoming  conscious  of 
such  an  antithesis,  as  (2)  the  subject  of  sin,  and  (3)  as 
the  subject  of  grace :  or  the  states  of  innocence,  sin, 
and  grace.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  in  a 
threefold  manner,  describing  respectively  the  condition 
of  man,  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  as  they  relate  to  the  three  above-named  states. 
Thus  Schleiermacher's  method  departs  from  all  previous 
methods.  While  the  schoolmen  begin  with  God  and 
his  attributes,  and  then  pass  to  man;  while  the  reform- 
ers usually  begin  with  the  rule  of  faith,  the  Bible,  and 
then,  passing  to  the  Deity,  proceed  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrarj',  begins  and 
ends  with  the  human  consciousness  and  its  contents. 
The  development  of  this  scheme  showed  clearly  that 
the  old  form  of  rationalism  was  shallow  and  worthless. 
It  emancipated  religion  from  its  entanglement  with 
philosophical  systems  and  placed  it  in  the  realm  of  feel- 
ing. It  showed  that  spiritual  insight  —  an  awakened 
heart — is  just  as  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian theology  as  resthetic  insight  is  to  the  enjoyment  of 
art.  But  with  these  healthfid  principles  Schleiermacher 
associated  consequences  which  were  of  damaging  ten- 
dency. As  he  made  the  human  intuitions  the  criterion 
of  absolute  appeal  in  art,  and  morals,  so  he  made  the  col- 
lective Christian  consciousness  the  ultimate  test  of  re- 
ligious truth.  The  value  of  the  apostolic  testimony  in 
Scripture  arises,  therefore,  not  from  its  being  an  abso- 
lute objective  standard,  but  from  its  being  the  clearest 
existing  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  age.  The  Church  existed  before  the 
New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  appeals  to  the 
religious  consciousness,  but  docs  not  dictate  to  it.  In- 
spiration is  not  mere  genius :  it  is  the  outgoing  of  the 
religious  consciousness ;  it  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  what 
is  common  to  the  pious  intuitions  of  saintly  men  in  all 
ages.     The  Bible  is  a  record  of  religious  truth,  not  its 
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formal  organ.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  apostolic  age,  but  not  a  mechanical 
criterion  for  all  ages.  By  such  views  as  these  Schleier- 
machermade  himself  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  ut- 
terances of  the  religious  consciousness.  Hence  he  is  un- 
able fully  to  appreciate  such  points  of  doctrine  as  are  not 
clearh'  given  in  this  consciousness.  Thus  sin  is  under- 
stood rather  as  unholiness  than  as  guilt  before  God;  re- 
demption rather  as  sanctirtcation  than  as  justification; 
Christ's  death  as  a  simple  incident  in  his  life  of  self-sac- 
rifice ;  atonement  as  the  setting-forth  of  the  union  of 
(Jod  with  man ;  the  mode  of  attaining  to  salvation  as  a 
spiritual  realization  of  this  union  througii  the  embrac- 
ing of  Christ  in  love  (see  Farrar,  Free  Thoiu/hl,  p.  "i-lS- 
247).  The  Holy  Ghost  is  presented  as  simply  the  col- 
lective Spirit  of  the  Church,  as  resulting  from  the  union 
of  human  nature  with  the  divine.  With  the  exception 
of  the  doctrines  of  immortality,  eternal  life,  and  retribu- 
tion, all  the  other  opinions  in  regard  to  man's  future  are 
questions  of  mere  hope  and  speculation.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  direct  utterance  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  nor  was  it  a  separate  article  of  the  early 
Christian  faith;  hence  it  does  not  really  possess  the 
character  of  an  independent  dogma,  which  the  Church 
afterwards  gave  to  it.  The  Trinity  is,  in  fact,  not  a  des- 
ignation of  Deity,  but  rather  of  the  revelation  of  Deity. 
Schleiermacher  inclines  to  an  improved  Sabellianism. 
The  scholastic  idea  of  a  tripersonal  (iod  is,  in  his  view, 
an  undogmatic  philosopheme,  while  the  simpler  old  Prot- 
estant conception  is  a  logical  self-contradiction  (see 
Theol.  ZeitsckriJ't,  pt,  ii'  [transl.  in  Bible  Repos.  Ando- 
ver,  vol.  v]).  The  reception  which  the  public  gave  to 
Schleiermacher's  dogmatics  was  very  varying.  Ration- 
alism was  displeased :  the  first  volume  was  too  specula- 
tive, the  second  too  pietistic.  Wegscheider  regarded  it 
as  a  pious  representation  of  essential  orthodoxy.  The 
orthodox  party  warmly  welcomed  it,  though  without 
full  approval.  Braniss  and  Delbrilck  criticised  it  sharp- 
ly. The  latter  declared  it  inconsistent  with  the  founda- 
tions of  Protestantism.  But  it  speedily  recovered  from 
these  shocks;  and  within  a  few  years  it  numbered  among 
its  disciples  such  men  as  Twesten,  Llicke,  Nitzach,  Ull- 
mann,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Schwarz,  and  Gass.  These 
men  studied  it,  elucidated  it,  wrote  upon  it.  It  came  to 
honor  in  nearly  all  the  German  universities.  In  some 
of  them  it  was  made  the  basis  of  special  courses  of  lect- 
ures. But  it  speedily  became  evident  that  the  body 
of  disciples  might  be  divided  into  three  chief  groups. 
Some  held  more  to  the  negative,  critical  elements;  oth- 
ers to  the  evangelically  positive;  others  to  the  middle 
course  of  the  master.  Among  the  more  positively  evan- 
gelical of  his  disciples  were  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Julius 
MUller,  Hagenbach,  Tholuck,  Sack,  Bleek,  Usteri,  01s- 
hausen,  Dorner,  Erbkam,  Martensen,  Liebner,  Lange, 
Eberard,  Auberlen,  Rothe,  Schoberlein,  Palmer,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

_  In  the  field  of  ethics  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
was  oidj'less  than  in  that  of  dogmatics;  but  he  was  not 
privileged  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  satisfactory  comple- 
tion and  consistency.  He  began  with  a  revolutionary 
and  unhistorical  criticism  of  previous  systems  in  his 
Kritik  idler  biiherirjen  Sittenlehren  in  1803.  His  per- 
sonal views  he  began  to  elaborate  in  a  series  of  essays 
in  1819.  The  substance  of  his  lectures  on  ethics  was 
edited  by  Schweizer  {Entwurf  der  tiittenk'hre')  in  1835, 
also  more  briefly  by  Twesten  (  (Iriindriss  der  philoso- 
phiischen  Ethik)  in  1841.  His  positively  Cliristian  eth- 
ics {Die  christliche  Sitte^  was  edited  by  .Jonas  in  1843. 
From  these  varied  presentations  it  is  difHcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  derive  a  single  consistent  view.  The  classi- 
fication is  artificial  and  unsatisfactory  (see  a  severe  criti- 
cism upon  it  inWuttke's  Chris/inn  Ethics  [Fngl.  transl.], 
i,  3CI-371).  The  fruitfulness  of  Schleiermacher  in  this 
lield  was  rather  in  furnishing  impulses  to  other  authors 
than  as  the  creator  of  a  finished  system. 

Next  in  importance  stand  his  works  on  pedagogics 
{Erzithuiifjslehre),  edited  by  C.  Platz  in  1849,  and  his 


Practical  Theology  {Praktische  Theolofjie),  edited  by  Fre- 
richs.  Of  less  worth  are  his  lectures  on  Church  history 
{Kirchengeschickte^,  edited  by  Bonnel  in  1840.  For  the 
liglit  thrown  upon  his  inner  religious  life,  none  of  Schlei- 
ermacher's writings  are  more  interesting  than  his  ser- 
mons. There  are  thus  far  published  ten  volumes.  Of 
these  four  were  revised  by  the  author,  and  six  have  been 
prepared  by  others,  mostly  by  Dr.  Sydow.  These  ser- 
mons are  from  every  period  of  his  life,  and  of  everj' 
class.  The  larger  number,  however,  are  not  textual  of 
exegetical,  but  synthetic,  the  regular  development  of  a 
theme.  In  contents  they  stand  midway  between  the 
instructive  and  the  hortatory.  The  great  preacher 
placed  himself  on  the  same  level  as  his  audience,  and, 
while  enriching  their  conception  of  Christianity,  en- 
deavored to  inspire  them  to  a  fuller  realization  of  it  in 
their  lives.  The  uniform  central  point  of  his  utterance 
was  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Dr.  Schalf  (see  CYeeds  of 
Christendom,  i,  880)  ascribes  this  intense  love  of  Christ 
in  Schleiermacher  to  his  early  Moravian  education.  He 
says,  "It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  (ierman 
theologian  Schleiermacher  was  cradled  in  the  Moravian 
community,  and  conceived  there  his  love  for  Christian 
union  and  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  which  guided 
him  through  the  labyrinth  of  speculation  and  scepti- 
cism, and  triumphed  on  his  death-bed.  He  shook  al- 
most every  dogma  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  all  if  he  could  only  retain  a  per- 
fect and  sinless  Saviour."  He  is  inexhaustible  in  the 
variety  and  novelty  of  ways  in  which  he  impresses  this 
vital  point.  This  singleness  of  aim,  however,  does  not 
imply  monotony,  but  is  consistent  with  very  wide  va- 
riety of  matter.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
circle  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  not  the  theme  of 
some  of  these  sermons ;  hence  they  are  often  react  from 
a  merely  dogmatic  interest.  They  will  long  be  es- 
teemed among  the  richest  fruits  of  the  German  pulpit. 

Among  the  latest  volumes  edited  from  Schleier- 
macher's remains  are  his  lectures  on  psychology  (Psy- 
choloyie),  by  George  (18G4)  and  his  Life  of  Jesus  {Le- 
ben  Jesu),  by  Riitenik  (18G4).  His  correspondence  with 
J.  C.  Gass  was  edited  by  W.  Gass  in  1852,  and  that  with 
other  friends  appeared  under  the  title  A  us  Schleier- 
macher's  Lebeii  (1858-62,  4  vols.).  A  brief  autobiogra- 
phy, reaching  only  to  1794,  was  issued  in  Niedner's  Zeit- 
schrift  in  1851. 

For  sources  for  Schleiermacher's  life  (besides  his  own 
writings  and  letters  ),  see  G.  Bauer,  Karakteristik,  in 
Stud.  u.  K}it.lSb9\  Auherlen,  Ein  Karcikterbild  {Basle, 
1859);  Kosack,  Jugendleben  (Elberf.  18(jl);  K.  Schwarz 
(Gotha,  1861);  E.  Maier  (1863);  Baxmann  (Bonn, 
1864);  Dilthey  (1867);  Schenkel  (1868).  On  his  doc- 
trines, see  Braniss,  Ueber  Schleiermacher's  Glatibenslehre 
(Berl.  1822);  F.  Delbriick,  Erorteriingen  (Bonn,  1827); 
C.  Baur,  Primee  Rationulisini  et  Su])ranutiirulismi  JJis- 
(orice  Capita  Potiora  (1827);  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Schleiermacher's  f/eiikart  u.  Verdienst  (1834) ;  Llicke, 
E2rinnervrigen,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1834;  H.  Schmid,  Ueber 
Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre  (Leips.  1835);  Rosen- 
kranz,  Kritik  (1836);  Baur,  Die  christliche  Gnosis  (Tii- 
bingen,  1835) ;  Weissenborn,  Darstellung  u.  Kritik  der 
Glaubenslehre  (1849);  ^chaWtr,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Schlei- 
ermacher (Halle,  1844).  On  his  ethics,  see  Twesten's 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Schleiermacher's /'//(Y.  Ethik; 
Vorliinder,  Schleiermacher  s  Sittenlehre  (1851)  ;  Herzog, 
in  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1848;  Renter,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1844. 
On  his  sermons,  see  Stud.  ti.  Krit.  1831, 1848.  See  also 
Schiirer,  Religiousbegi-iff  (Leips.  1848);  P.  Schmidt, 
Spinoza  v.  Schleiermacher  (Berl.  1868);  also  Ojiuscules, 
bv  Carl  Beck  (Reutlingen,  1869);  F.  Zachler  (Breslau, 
1869);  \V.  Bender  (Worms,  1868);  P.  Leo  (.Jena,  1868)  ; 
Hossbacli  (Berl.  1868)  ;  also  article  in  Christ.  Exam.  vol. 
liii;  Westm.  Rev.  July,  1861;  iMeth.  Quar.  Rev.  A^prW, 
1869;  Jji-it.  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  April,  1862;  July, 
1866;  Oct.  187(i;  Awce/on /?er.  April,  1866 ;  Uuiversal- 
isf  Rev.  April,  1869;  .Mercersb.  Rev.  April,  1871;  Presb. 
Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1868.     (J.  P.  L.) 
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Schleusner,  John  Fhederic,  D.D..  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Wittenberg,  was  born  in  Leipsic  Jan.  16,  175(5, 
ami  studied  theology  and  philology  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  Gottingen  in  1784,  and  in  1795  professor  of  theology 
and  provost  of  the  college  church  in  Wittenberg.  He 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  lexicography  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures.  After  the  removal  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  he  was  associate  director  of  the  theo- 
logical semLiiary.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1831.  Among  his 
principal  works  are,  Lexicon  Grceco-Lat.  in  Novum  Tcs- 
lamentum  (Leips.  1792 ;  last  ed.  1819,  2  vols.)  : — Thesau- 
rus, sive  Lexicon  in  LXX  (Leips.  1821,  5  vols.),  reprinted 
in  Glasgow  (2  vols.)  and  London  (3  vols.).  The  lexicon 
on  the  New  Test,  has  been  superseded  by  later  works, 
but  that  on  the  Sept.  has  yet  found  no  substitute. 

Schlurick,  Friedrich  Julius  Hermann,  doctor  of 
theology  and  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con- 
sistory in  Dresden,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1815.  From 
1838  to  1841  he  was  professor  at  the  Kreuzschule  of  his 
native  place;  from  1841  to  1851  he  labored  in  Meissen; 
and  from  1851  he  was  superintendent  in  Pirna,  where  he 
died,  June  3,  1875.  See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theol.  ii, 
1148  ;  Thvolo<j.  Jahrhuch,  1876,  p.  365.     (B.  P.) 

Schmalkald,  League  of,  the  name  given  to  the 
defensive  alliance  concluded  provisionall.y  for  nine  years 
at  Schmalkalden,  Feb.  27,  1531,  between  nine  Protes- 
tant princes  and  eleven  imperial  cities,  with  whom 
five  other  princes  and  ten  imperial  cities  subsequentlv 
made  common  cause;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  were  appointed  chiefs  of  the 
league  and  empowered  to  manage  its  affairs.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  formidable  alliance  —  which  included  the 
whole  of  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and 
AVurtemberg,  and  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland — 
■was  for  the  common  defence  of  the  religion  and  political 
freedom  of  the  Protestants  against  the  emperor  Charles 
V  and  the  Catholic  states.  The  league  was  not  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg 
in  1532;  and  on  the  rumor  that  the  emperor  was  medi- 
tating new  hostile  measures  against  the  Protestants, 
another  meeting  of  the  confederates  was  held  Dec.  24, 
1535,  which  resolved  to  raise  a  permanent  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  2000  cavalry,  and  to  prolong  the  league 
for  ten  years.  The  confederation  was  further  consoli- 
dated by  articles  of  guarantee  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  1536,  and,  being  subscribed  by 
the  theologians  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  at 
Schmalkalden  in  February,  1537,  were  called  the  A  rti- 
cles  of  Schmalkald.  Against  the  league  the  emperor, 
engaged  as  he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the 
Turks  and  French,  found  himself  unable  to  contend, 
though  supported  by  the  Holy  League,  a  Catholic  con- 
federation formed  (in  1538)  in  opposition  to  the  Prot- 
estant one.  But  impolitic  management,  mutual  jeal- 
ousies, and  conflicting  petty  interests  dissipated  their 
energies  and  prevented  united  action.  The  '•  War  of 
Schmalkald"  commenced  by  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  the  league,  under  Sebastian  Schiirtlin,  into  Swabia, 
to  bar  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army  from  Italy. 
Schiirtlin  forced  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
but  the  miserable  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  princes  para- 
lyzed his  action.  The  emperor,  bj-  a  proclamation 
bearing  date  July  20,  1546,  put  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
league  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  Maurice,  duke  of 
Saxony,  took  possession  of  the  electorate  by  virtue  of 
an  imperial  decree;  and  the  Protestant  army  was  forced 
to  retreat.  The  elector  of  Saxonj'  reconquered  his  elec- 
torate in  the  autumn  of  1546;  but  meantime  the  impe- 
rial army  subdued  the  northern  members  of  the  League 
of  Schmalkald,  and  advanced  into  Franconia  to  meet  the 
combined  armies  of  Saxony  and  Hesse.  The  latter  were 
totally  routed  at  Miihlberg  (April  24,  1547),  and  both 
chiefs  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands.  This  defeat,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  treason,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  much 
owing  to  this  cause  as  to  weakness,  finished  the  war. 


The  object  of  the  league — the  guarantee  of  the  liberty 
of  religion  to  the  Protestants — was  subsequently  effect- 
ed by  IMaurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  a  brill- 
iant feat  of  diplomacy  and  generalship,  compelled  the 
emperor  to  grant  the  treaty  of  Passau  (July  31,  1552), 
by  which  this  freedom  was  secured. — Chambers's  Ency- 
clop.  s.  v. 

Schmaltz,  Moritz  Ferdinand,  doctor  of  theology, 
born  in  1785  at  Stolpen,  near  Dresden,  was  first  pastor 
in  Wehlen.  In  1816  he  was  called  as  evangelical  min- 
ister and  member  of  consistory  to  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  till  1819,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
in  Neustadt,  Dresden,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
1833,  when  he  was  called  to  become  the  head  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobi  in  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15,  1860, 
Schmaltz  published  a  great  many  sermons,  which  make 
a  library  in  themselves.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolotj.  ii, 
1149  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  75; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Docirines,  ii,  210,  212.     (B.  P.) 

Schmalzgruber,  Franz,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  in 
1663  at  Griesbach.  He  first  lectured  on  logic  and  mor- 
al theology  at  Ingolstadt,  then  on  canon-law,  and  died 
in  1735.  He  wrote  Index  Ecclesias/icus  (Ingolst.  1712) : 
— Judicium  Ecclesiasticum  (ibid.  1712) : — Clerus  Seecula- 
ris  et  Regularis  (ibid.  1714,  2  vols.) : — Sponsalia  et  Ma- 
trimonium  (ibid.  1716) : — Crimen  Eori  Ecclesiastici  (ibid, 

1718,  2  vols.): — Jus  Ecclesiasticum   Universum  (ibid, 

1719,  6  vols.;  Rome,  1833-45,  12  vols.): — Coiisilia  seu 
Responsa  Juris  (Ingolst.  1722,  2  vols.).  See  Regensbur- 
ger  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v,     (B.  P.) 

Schmeidler,  Johann  C.  Hermann,  a  Protestant 
divine,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Aug.  28, 1807,  where  he  also 
died  Aug.  16,  1867,  after  having  occupied  some  of  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  positions  in  his  native 
place.  He  wrote,  Der  Unterganf/  des  Reiches  Juda 
(Breslau,  1831) : — Urkundliche  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte 
der  Haupt-Pfarrkirche  Si.  Maria  Magdalena  zu  Bres- 
lau vor  der  Reformatio?!  (ibid.  1838): — Urkundliche 
Geschichte  der  evang.  Haupt-  u.  Pfarrkirehe  zu  St. 
Bernhardhi  in  Breslau,  etc.  (ibid.  1853).  See  Zuch- 
old, Bibl.  Theolog.  ii,  1152;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Literatur,  i,  75.     (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Tiibingen,  was  born  at  Bickelsberg,  1794, 
Educated  at  IMaulbronn  and  Tubingen,  he  began  to 
lecture  at  the  latter  place  in  1819.  In  1826  he  became 
professor  in  ordinary',  and  labored  as  such  till  his  death, 
in  1852.  Not  prolific  as  an  author,  he  has  yet  exerted 
a  very  great  and  evangelical  influence  on  the  clerg}' 
of  Wiirtemberg.  A  supernaturalist  from  the  start,  he 
worked  fruitfully  by  the  side  of  the  more  negative 
Baur,  defending  vigorously  the  fimdamentals  fif  Chris- 
tianity, and  utilizing  the  better  results  of  modern  Chris- 
tian speculation.  Jlen  like  Dorner  and  Oehler  have 
given  public  expression  to  their  indebtedness  to  Schmid. 
His  labors  embraced  practical, exegetical,  and  moral  the- 
ology. His  lectures  were  models  of  systematic  Chris- 
tian thought.  He  was  not,  however,  simply  a  scientific 
theologian,  but  his  influence  was  also  deeply  and  posi- 
tively Christian.  His  Biblische  Theologie  des  neuen 
Test,  appeared  in  1853  (4th  ed.  by  Dr.  A.  Heller,  Gotha, 
1868);  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  His  Christ- 
liche  Moral.hy  the  same  editor,  was  published  in  1861, 
See  Erinnerung  an  C.  F.  Schmid,  by  Palmer  and  others 
(Tubingen,  1852);  Stud.  u.  Kri.t.  1856;  Wuttke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics. i,S7i;  Hauck,  JoA/rsicrM/,  1869 ;  Herzog, 
Reul-Encgklop.  xiii,  604-606.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schmid,  Konrad,  a  coadjutor  of  Zwingli  in  the 
reformation  of  Switzerland,  born  in  1476;  died  (with 
Zwingli,  on  the  battle-field  of  Cappel)  October,  1.531, 
After  studying  at  Basle,  he  entered  a  monastery  at 
Kussnacht,  and  in  1519  became  its  commander.  This 
same  year  Zwingli  came  as  preacher  to  Zurich,  and 
with  him  Schmid  entered  at  once  into  close  intimacy. 
In  1522  he  threw  aside  Latin  and  preached  at  Zurich  a 
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stirring  sermon  in  "  good  German,"  in  which  he  opposed 
the  excessive  claims  of  the  pope  and  the  abuses  of  image- 
worship.  In  a  religious  conference  at  Zurich,  October, 
1523,  he  acted  as  mediator  between  the  violent  icono- 
clasts and  the  conservatives.  "Let  the  weak  have  the 
images,''  said  he,  "  as  a  sort  of  staff  to  lean  upon  until 
they  have  taken  hold  upon  Christ;  when  they  once 
have  done  this,  they  wiU  let  go  the  staff  as  being  no 
longer  needful."  Also  he  blamed  the  coarse  manner  in 
which  some  spoke  of  the  mass,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  devil.  At  the  close  of  his  discourse  on 
this  occasion,  he  recommended  to  the  civil  authorities 
great  moderation,  and  urged  them  to  provide  a  thorough 
religious  education  of  the  masses.  \\'hen  Zwingli  at- 
tended the  conference  with  Luther  at  Marburg  (Oct. 
1529),  Schmid  tilled  his  place  as  preacher  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Zurich.  He  was  an  able  and  holy  priest  of  God. 
See  Bullinger,  Reformat iomyeschichte ;  Herzog,  Real- 
EnnjUop.  s.  V.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schmid,  Sebastian,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Alsatia, 
was  born  Jan.  6, 1G17,  at  Lamperheim,  and  died  Jan.  9, 
1696,  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology 
and  canonicus.  lie  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  prin- 
cipal Biblical  works  were  his  translation  of  the  Bible : 
Biblia  Sacra  V.  T.  et  N.  ex  Linr/uis  Original,  in  Ling.  Lat. 
translata  (Strasb.  1696, 1708 ;  New  Test.  1715):— and  his 
commentaries:  On  Genesis  (Strasb.  1697)  : — Judges  (ibid. 

1684,  1691,  1706):  — ^H/A  (ibid.  1696):  — A7h^s  (ibid. 
1687):  — /oi  (ibid.  1670,  and  often) :  — CoMe^A  (ibid. 
1704  ) :  —  Isaiah  (  Hamb.  1702  )  :  —  Jeremiah  (  Strasb. 
1685;   Frankf.  1697,  llOfS):— Minor  PropJiets  (Leips. 

1685,  1687,  1698):— Hosea  (Frankf.  168T):— Romans, 
Galatians,  and  Colossiaiis,  etc.  (Hamb.  1704):  —  EpJie- 
sians  (Strasb.  1684, 1699)  ■.—Hebrews  (ibid,  1680 ;  Leips. 
1693,  1722):  — 1  John  (Frankf.  and  Leips.  1687,  1707, 
1726).  Some  of  these  were  posthumous  publications; 
they  are  all  much  valued  for  sound  and  learned  exe- 
gesis.— Kitto. 

Schmidt,  Erasmus,  a  German  scholar,  was  born  in 
Delitzsch,  April  27, 1560.  He  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  mathematics  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  that  city 
Sept.  22,  1637.  His  chief  work  is  Concordantice  Noi-i 
Test.  (Yitemb.  1638,  fol.).  It  was  republished  in  Glas- 
gow (2  vols.Svo)  and  in  London  (1830, 48mo).  He  also 
published  a  highly  improved  edition  of  Beza's  version 
of  the  New  Test. 

Schmidt,  Johann  Eusebius,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1669  at  Hohenfcld,  in  Tliuringia.  A 
friend  and  pupil  of  A.  H.  Franke,  he  lived  from  1697  as 
pastor  in  Siebleben,  near  Gotha,  until  his  death,  in  1745. 
Schmidt  was  a  fine  hymn-writer,  and  some  of  his  hymns 
belong  to  the  best  of  German  hymnology,  as  Es  ist  voll- 
hracht,  so  rtift  am  Kreuze  (transl.  into  Engl,  by  Mills  in 
his  Ho7-<e  Germanicce,  No.  161,  "'Tis  finished!  thus  in 
tortures  dj'ing") : — Fahre  fort, fahre  fort  (Engl,  transl. 
in  Monthly  Rel.  Mag.  1866,  xxxv,  363,  "  Onward  go, 
onward  go").  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kir- 
ckenliedes,  iv.  402  sq. ;  viii,  141 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Lieder- 
schatz,  p.  1343.     (B.  P.) 

Schmolck,  Bexjamin,  a  gifted  German  hymnolo- 
gist,  was  born  in  Liegnitz,  1672.  He  studied  theologj'  at 
Leipsic  from  1693  to  1697,  became  assistant  pastor  to  his 
father  at  Liegnitz  in  1701,  but  the  next  year  accepted  a 
call  to  Schweidnitz  as  dean.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  laborious  pastor,  exerting  himself  manfully 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  to  preserve 
his  people  in  their  evangelical  faith.  In  1708  he  was 
made  archdcan,in  1712  senior,  and  in  1714  pastor  prima- 
rius.  After  a  pastorate  of  thirty-live  years,  he  entered 
into  rest,  1737.  By  his  hymns  and  songs,  which  appear- 
ed in  various  editions  from  1704  and  on,  he  has  obtained 
an  honorable  place  among  the  poets  of  his  Church  and 
nation.  Their  general  tone  is  that  of  gentleness  and 
simplicity,  and  of  ardent  love  to  Christ.  IMany  of  them, 
however,  betray  marks  of  carelessness  in  rhetoric  and 
of  lack  of  polish.     A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  ap- 


peared at  Tubingen  in  1740.  A  selection  was  published 
by  L.  Grote  at  Leipsic  in  1860.  For  his  life,  see  this 
work  of  Grote  and  Herzog,  Real- Ency Mop.  xiii,  608, 609. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Schmucker,  Peter,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Michclstadt,  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse -Darmstadt,  Aug.  24,  1784.  His  par- 
ents removed  to  this  country  while  he  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, and  settled  in  Virginia.  He  was  converted  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  entered  the  ministrj'  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  1814.  We  cannot  specify  the  congre- 
gation he  served,  but  his  name  is  found  in  1817  in  the 
printed  list  of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  1820  he  was  one  of 
the  delegates  who  met  at  Hagerstown,  INId.,  to  form  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Still  later  we  find  him  recorded  as 
a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  In  1832  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  1838  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  to 
take  charge  of  the  German  Mission  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1840  he  was  afipointed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  1842 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  begin  work  among  the  Germans 
there.  He  continued  to  labor  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  until  1848,  when  ill-health  disabled  him. 
From  that  time  he  suffered  greatly,  until  relieved  by 
death,  Dec.  9,  1860. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1861,  p.  165. 

Schnappinger,  Bonifacius  M.,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine,  was  born  at  Neuburg,  in  Bavaria,  Oct.  5, 1762, 
was  first  lecturer  of  theology  at  Wiirzburg,  then  profess- 
or of  exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1807  professor 
of  dogmatics  at  Freiburg.  He  died  Dec.  6,  1832.  He 
published  the  Neiv  Test,  with  annotations  (Mannheim, 
1807):  —  Doctrina  Dogmatvm  Eccles.  Christ.  Cath.  ad 
usiim  Acad.  (Augsburg,  1818): — Entwurf  einer  JcathoL- 
christl.  Religions-  u.  Dogmengeschichte  zu  akad.  Vurlesun- 
gen  (Carlsruhe,  1807).  See  Winer,  Handhuch  der  theol. 
Literatur,  i,  175,  306,  593 ;  ii,  761.     (B.  P.) 

Schneckenburger,  ]\L\tthias,  an  eminent  mod- 
ern theologian,  born  Jan.  17,  1804;  died  June  13,  1848. 
He  studied  Latin  at  Tuttlingen,  Wiirtemberg.  In  1819 
he  began  the  study  of  theology  at  LTrach.  In  1824 
he  entered  upon  more  thorough  studies  at  Tiiljingen. 
Here  his  teachers  were  Steudel,  Schmidt,  Baur,  Hang, 
and  others.  Philosophical  theology  was  his  favorite 
study;  and  the  book  which  delighted  him  most  was 
Schleiermacher's  Glauhenslehre.  He  reached  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  held  the  highest 
place  in  a  group  of  thirty-eight  competitors.  In  1826 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  his  studies  under  Schleier- 
niacher,  Neander,  Marheinecke,  and  Hegel.  With  Ne- 
ander  and  IMarheinecke  he  formed  very  close  relations, 
as  also  with  other  eminent  literary  men,  e.  g.  Chamisso 
and  Gans.  In  1827  he  returned  to  Wiirtemberg  and 
began  to  lecture  at  Tiiljingen.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Strauss,  Vischer,  and  Mlirklin.  In  1831  he  entered  into 
the  ministry  as  preacher  at  Herrenberg.  Although  a 
gifted  speaker,  he  soon  felt  that  not  the  pulpit,  but  the 
professor's  chair  was  his  place.  In  1834  he  accordingly 
entered  the  new  theological  faculty  at  Berne.  By  his 
side  stood  Hundeshagen,  Lutz,  and  others.  His  field 
here  was  Church  history,  dogmatics,  and  exegesis;  but 
it  was  especially  in  dogmatics  that  his  greatest  interest 
lay.  Here  his  position  was  that  health}'  union  of  prac- 
tice and  theory  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Zwingli. 
When  the  Strauss  commotion  broke  out  in  (iermany 
(1839),  Schneckenburger  faced  the  whole  series  of  ([ues- 
tions  which  it  called  forth,  and  began  a  course  of  lect- 
ures on  the  intiuence  of  philosophy  upon  theology  and 
on  the  collisions  between  modern  speculation  and  Chris- 
tianity. His  position  was  that  of  a  positive  theist  and 
an  opponent  of  Ilegel.  Very  fruitful  among  his  labors 
in  the  following  years  were  his  studies  in  comparative 
dogmatics.  His  general  tendency  was  unionistic.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  academic  labors,  but  took  also 
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an  active  part  in  the  Church  affairs  of  the  canton  of 
Berne. 

In  character  Schneckenbiirger  was  as  simple  and  un- 
assiuning  as  a  child.  His  great  defect  was  a  deficiency 
of  self-assertion.  In  his  wedded  life  he  was  ver}'  un- 
fortunate. His  relation  to  his  childless  wife  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Salmasius  to  his  domineering  "  Juno." 
Seeking  relief  from  his  domestic  unhappiness  in  a  still 
greater  devotion  to  study,  his  health  soon  broke  down. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  It  was  character- 
istic of  his  wife  that  his  valuable  papers  were  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  kept  under  lock  and  key.  It  was  only  af- 
ter she  liad  fled  from  justice  to  America  that  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  his  colleague,  Hundeshagen.  Among 
Schneckenburger's  writings  are  the  following:  Ueher 
Glauben,  Tradition  unci  Kirche  (Stuttg.  \%21) -.—  Ueber 
lias  Alter  der  jildischen  Proselytentuufe  (Berlin,  1828) : — 
Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi  (Stuttg.  1832)  : — Eiidei- 
tung  ins  Neue  Test.  (ibid.  1832)  : — Ueber  das  Eeanc/elium 
der  Aegypter  (Berne,  1834)  : — Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Bil- 
dung  (ibid.  W6^) -.Stapferi,  Theologi  Bernensis,  Chris- 
tologia  (ibid.  1842): — De  Falsi  Neronis  Fama  (ibid. 
1846) : — Zur  kirchlichen  Christologie  (Pforzheim,  1848) : 
—  Vergleichende  Daistellung  des  lutherischen  und  re- 
formirten  Lehrbegriffs  (edited  by  Glider,  Stuttg.  1855, 
2  pts.).  Also  numerous  contributions  to  the  Tiibinger 
Zeitschrift,  the  Studien  und  Kriliken,  the  Theologische 
Jahi'biic/ier,  and  others.  See  Herzog,  Real-Enci/Hop. ; 
Geddchtnissrede  von  Dr.  (ielpke  (Berne,  1848).    (J.  P.  L.) 

Schneider,  Benjamin,  DD.,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  the  Congregational  Church,  was 
born  in  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1807.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  Norristown  in  1826,  and  soon  after  enter- 
ed Hamilton  College,  in  N.  Y.  Having  remained  awhile 
here,  he  went  to  Amlierst,  where  he  graduated  in  1830. 
From  Amherst  he  went  directly  to  Andover,  and  enter- 
ed the  seminary,  where  the  question  of  becoming  a  for- 
eign missionary  soon  took  possession  of  his  mind.  In 
June,  1832,  he  says,  "Blessed  be  God  for  the  prospect  I 
have  of  consecrating  myself  to  the  good  work  of  mis- 
sions." With  this  thought  uppermost,  he  pursued  his 
studies.  After  graduating  in  1833,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Abbott.  He  was  ordained  in  1833,  and  Dec.  12  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna.  From 
1834  to  1849  he  was  stationed  at  Broosa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  about  ninety  miles  south 
of  Constantinople.  Though  a  region  rich  and  grand  in 
natural  scenery,  it  was  hard  to  cultivate.  The  princi- 
ple of  toleration  had  not  been  established  in  the  empire, 
and  the  missionary  was  subjected  to  endless  annoyances 
and  persecutions.  His  chief  labors  were  with  the  Greek 
population,  and  they  were  far  less  susceptible  to  Gospel 
influences  than  the  Armenian.  In  1849  he  was  called 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Aintab,  where  he  had  labored 
for  a  time  previously,  and  where  a  wonderful  work  had 
begun  among  the  Armenians.  Here  Dr.  Schneider  la- 
bored until  1868,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  his  la- 
bors were  crowned  with  abundant  success.  He  instruct- 
ed the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  many  of  the  na- 
tive preachers  in  Central  Turkey  received  their  theo- 
logical training  at  his  hands.  Though  he  had  many 
things  to  occupy  his  attention  in  laying  the  foundations, 
his  chief  delight  was  in  telling  the  simple  story  of  the 
cross  to  tlie  listening  multitudes.  Gentle  and  winning 
in  his  manners  as  he  was  scholarly,  he  attracted  thou- 
sands by  his  fluency  and  fervor.  Dr.  Schauftler,  another 
veteran  missionary,  in  speaking  of  him,  said,  "Always 
when  I  can,  I  go  to  hear  Dr.  Schneider."  The  pulpit 
was  his  throne,  the  place  of  his  power.  In  1868  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  he  should  return  to  Broosa  and 
resume  his  labors  there ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  Providence,  on  account  of  his  schol- 
arly attainments  and  fitness,  as  the  person  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Marsovan.  While 
laboring  here,  such  was  his  incessant  toil  that  his  health 
gave  way.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  gifts  and  quali- 
fications, an  exact  scholar,  especially  as  a  linguist.  He 
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mastered  with  ease  all  the  foreign  tongues  he  was  called 
to  use,  and  spoke  with  remarkable  ease  and  fluency. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  his  work,  because  he  loved  it. 
Thus  he  lived  and  died.  "  His  record  is  in  heaven,  and 
his  testimonv  on  high."  He  died  in  Boston  Sept.  4, 
1877.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Schneider,  Johann  Jacob,  was  born  Feb.  8, 
1797,  at  Basle,  where  he  also  pursued  his  theological 
studies.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  Grenzach,  in  Baden, 
and  since  that  time  he  supplied  the  pulpit  in  different 
places  until,  in  1859,  he  was  called  to  Betberg,  where  he 
intended  to  remain.  Bodily  infirmities  came  over  him 
and  ended  his  life  March  24,  1859.  Besides  a  number 
of  hymns  which  he  composed,  he  published  Die  christ- 
lichen  Sanger  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (Basle,  1847).  See 
Zum  A  ndenken  an  J,  J.  Schneider,  Pfarrer  zu  Betberg 
(Basle,  1859);  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  vii,  367  sq. ;  Knajip,  Evangel.  Lieder'schatz,  p.  1344; 
Zuchold,  Bibliutheca  Tlieolog.  ii,  1167.     (B.  P.) 

Schnepf,  Eiihaud,  an  assistant  in  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Heilbronn,  No- 
vember, 1498.  He  studied  first  at  Erfurt,  then  at  Hei- 
delberg. As  soon  as  Luther  appeared,  Schnepf  wel- 
comed his  teachings.  He  preached  first  at  Weinsberg, 
then  (1523)  at  Wimpen,  where  he  married.  In  1525 
he  was  called  by  Pliilip  HI  of  Nassau  to  introduce  the 
reformation  at  Weilburg.  Here  his  familiarity  with 
Scripture  enabled  him  to  trium])h  in  a  disputation  over 
Dr.  Tervich,  of  Treves.  In  1528  Philip  made  him  a 
professor  in  his  new  university  of  Marburg,  whence  he 
exerted  a  reformatory  influence  into  Westphalia.  He 
accompanied  his  patron  to  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1529,  and 
to  Augsburg  in  1530.  In  1534,  at  the  request  of  duke 
Ulrich  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  united  with  Blaurer  in  the 
reformation  of  this  country.  His  seat  of  operation  was 
Stuttgart,  while  that  of  Blaurer  was  Tubingen.  In 
1544  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  Tubingen,  and  rep- 
resented the  more  rigid  views  of  Luther  in  a  Zwinglian 
community.  Schnepf  refused  to  accept  the  interim, 
and  in  1548  gave  up  his  position  and  fled  to  Heilbronn. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Johann  Friedrich  of  Weimar,  he 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Jena  in  1549,  and  soon 
had  more  than  sixty  students.  Here  he  became,  along- 
side of  Amsdorf  and  Strigel,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians  in  that  region.  Up  to  1555  he  had  lived 
in  peace  with  the  synergistic  Melancthonians  at  W^it- 
tenberg;  but  now  he  became  involved  in  the  rigid  Lu- 
theran party  of  Flacius,  and  he  assumed  a  milder  posi- 
tion only  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  Johann  Friedrich. 
In  the  midst  of  labors  abundant,  he  died  at  Jena,  No- 
vember, 1558.  See  Jo.  Ros£B,/>e  Vita  Schnepf  i  (Leips. 
1562);  Heyd,  Blaurer,  and  Schnepf,  in  tlie  Ti'ib.  Zeit- 
schrift, 1838;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklnp.  xli,  618-620; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  314.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schnurrer,  Christian  Friedrich, an  eminent  Ori- 
entalist, professor  and  preacher  at  Tubingen,  was  born  at 
Cannstadt  Oct.  28, 1742.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  Got- 
tingen,  Jena,  and  Leijisic.  Among  his  teachers  were 
Michaelis,  Ernesti,  Dathe,  Semler,  Teller,  and  Gellert. 
He  visited  England  and  France  to  extend  his  familiari- 
ty with  Oriental  MSS.  On  his  return  in  1770  he  be- 
came professor  at  Tubingen,  and  began  the  exegesis  of 
the  Old  Test.  But  when,  in  1772,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  theological  training-school,  he  was  in  the 
place  for  which  his  talents  and  learning  best  fitted  him. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for  thirty-two  years. 
In  1806  he  was  made  a  prelate  and  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  government.  He  died  at  Stutt- 
gart Nov.  10,  1822.  Among  the  many  writings  of 
Schnurrer  are,  Bibliotheca  Arabica  (1799-1806,7  parts): 
—Academic  Addresses  (in  Latin  [Tlib.  1828])  -.—Erldu- 
terungen  (historical  [Tub.  1798]).  See  Weber,  Schnur- 
rer's  Leben  (1823);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. xx,7l4r-7 18. 
(J.P.L.) 

Schock,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was   born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
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July  1,  1812,  and  emisrated  to  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  1820. 
Kemoving  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  he  tliire  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  j(iine<l  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  I8oX.  He  became  supernumerary 
in  18.00,  and  so  remained  initil  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  March  24,  lt<7 2.— Minutes  of  Annual 
CovJ'erences,  1873,  p.  18. 

Scholastic  Philosophy.     See  Scholasticism. 

Scholastic  Theology,  a  term  used  to  designate 
that  peculiar  phase  of  theological  development  which 
lies  between  the  patristic  age  and  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  apostolic  age  had  founded  Christianity  as 
a  regenerative  principle  in  human  society;  the  patristic 
age  had  crystallized  the  teachings  of  Christianity  as 
ecclesiastically  sanctioned  dogmas.  The  scholastic  age 
now  developed  and  defended  and  harmonized  the  dog- 
mas which  already  were  authoritatively  accepted  and 
taught  by  the  Church. 

The  patristic  age  died  away  at  about  the  close  of  the 
6th  century.  The  age  from  the  (ith  to  the  Uth  cen- 
tury is  a  period  of  transition  from  the  patristic  to  the 
scholastic  age.  The  scholastic  age  proper  extends  from 
the  age  of  Anselin  (died  1109)  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  scholastic  age  we  may  readily 
distinguish  three  phases — the  period  of  inception  and 
youth;  the  period  of  greatest  strength  and  glory;  and 
the  period  of  decline  and  dissolution. 

On  the  threshold  of  scholastic  theology  stands  un- 
qnestionahlv  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselm.  He  was  the  first  to  recognise  distinctly  the 
central  principle  of  scholastic  theology  and  to  reduce  it 
to  raasterh'  application.  This  principle  is  the  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  traditionally  and  officially 
sanctioned  body  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  the  earnest 
defence  of  the  same  by  all  the  resources  of  logic  and 
reason.  The  scholastic  theologians  were  therefore  not 
patres,  generators,  of  dogmas,  but  only  doctures,  teach- 
ers and  defenders ;  and  thej'  were  not  docto7-es  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  doctores  ecclesicF.,  They  taught  not  mere- 
ly in  the  Church,  but  for  the  Church  and  in  defence  of 
the  Church.  Their  central  task  was  to  conciliate,  or  at 
least  to  cast  a  bridge  over  the  gidf  which  lies  between, 
faith  and  knowledge.  The  instrument  which  they 
chiefly  used  was  formal  logic — syllogistic  argumenta- 
tion. Anselm  plainly  sets  before  himself  a  twofold  task 
— to  safeguard  theology  from  the  charge  of  inculcating 
an  absolutely  blind  and  irrational  faith,  and  to  reprove 
the  presumption  of  a  too  haughty  and  self- confiding 
reason.  The  first  error — the  too  servilely  traditional- 
istic  tendency — had  characterized  the  period  since  the 
decline  of  the  patristic  age.  The  second  error  was  rep- 
resented by  some  of  the  early  scholastic  philosophers, 
such  as  Roscelin.  But  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  sys- 
tem midway  between  these  extremes,  Anselm  does  not 
himself  escape  unconsciously  vibrating,  at  times,  into 
one  and  then  into  the  other.  At  one  time  lie  makes 
knowledge  positively  dependent  upon  faith;  at  another 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  reason  can  of  itself  dem- 
onstrate the  absolute  necessity  of  each  and  every  dog- 
ma of  the  whole  faith  of  the  Church.  In  this  he  uncon- 
sciously accepts  the  very  essence  of  rationalism ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  further  from  his  main  tendency  than 
an  excessive  reliance  upon  mere  reason.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  so  thoroughly  in  bondage  to  the  merely 
formal  dogmas  of  orthodoxy  that  lie  is  unable  to  reach 
any  independent  appreciation  of  either  tlie  simple  word 
of  Scripture  or  the  direct  intuitions  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. As  a  general  result  his  writings  arc  charac- 
terized largely  by  an  unsatisfactory  logical  formalism. 
Philosophically,  Anselm  is  a  Platonic  realist. 

The  same  antiihesi.s  between  faith  and  knowledge 
which  occupied  Anselm's  attention  rea]ipears  after  his 
time.  But  while  with  Anselm  the  traditional,  philo- 
so|)liical,  and  ethical  elements  were  held  in  comparative 
equipoise,  with  some  of  his  successors  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity was  seriously  lost.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with 


Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Abelard.  Of  the  two,  Bcr- 
narii  (died  1153)  was  by  far  the  more  churchly-minded. 
He  looked  upon  the  s])eculation8  of  Abelard  as  daring 
innovations;  he  was  a  man  of  faith  rather  than  of  sci- 
ence; he  bowed  with  awe  before  the  body  of  Cliristiaii 
dogmas  as  held  by  the  historical  Church ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  a  mere  tmthinking  traditionalist.  But  he  en- 
deavored to  appropriate  the  traditional  system  with  a 
vital  and  intelligent  faith.  His  spirit,  however,  is  of 
a  mystical  rather  than  of  a  philosophical  cast.  The 
intellect  cannot  take  by  storm  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion;  it  is  only  by  means  of  ecstatic  contemplation 
that  distant  glimpses  of  their  meaning  can  be  obtained. 
What  the  soul  sees  in  its  mj'stic  soarings  are  true  fore- 
sights of  what  will  lie  open  before  us  in  our  state  of 
eternal  bliss.  This  position  of  Bernard  led  him  into 
violent  personal  opposition  to  his  great  contemporary 
Abelard. 

Abelard  (died  1142)  had  devoted  himself  at  first  to 
dialectics,  i.  e.  pliil(iso|)liy,  and  had  adhered  primarily  to 
the  nominalists  and  subsequently  to  the  realists;  and 
those  opposite  standpoints  are  frequently  clearly  rec- 
ognisal)le  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
Abelard  himself  never  came  to  a  clear  decision  between 
the  two  systems.  His  general  position,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  that  which  hekl  the  universalia  in  re,  and 
which  is  best  designated  by  the  term  conceptiialism. 
On  devoting  himself  to  theology,  Abelard  subjected 
the  Avhole  series  of  dogmas  to  a  vigorous  philosophical 
treatment,  endeavoring  to  commend  them  to  the  under- 
standing by  a  clear  presentation  of  their  harmonj'  with 
reason.  He  serioush'  complains  of  a  failure  to  do  this 
on  the  part  of  his  predecessors,  and  insists  that  the  ex- 
acting of  faitli  in  doctrines  before  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrines  has  been  explained  can  only  lead  to  cre- 
dulity and  superstition^  Such  a  course  also  deprives 
the  Christian  subject  of  the  means  of  convincing  the 
doubter  and  of  refuting  the  opponent.  Moreover,  it 
rests  upon  an  imwise  rejecting  of  the  benefits  of  world- 
ly science  growing  out  of  an  ungrounded  fear  of  its 
misuse.  But  Abelard  is  not  a  thorough  rationalist;  he 
does  not  make  intellectual  processes  the  generator  of 
faith.  He  holds  simplj'  that  philosophical  arguments 
may  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  Christian  doctrine, 
while  the  final  producer  of  converting  faith  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  further  holds  that  no 
true  and  full  knowledge  can  arise  without  the  help  of 
personal  faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
believer  to  strive  after  a  scientific  comprehension  of  that 
which  the  Church  presents  as  a  system  of  formal  doc- 
trine. But  Abelard  differs  from  Anselm  in  this — that 
while  Anselm  assumes  at  once  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
official  system  of  orthodox  doctrines,  and  tests  all  phi- 
losophy by  the  touchstone  of  formal  dogmas,  Abelard, 
on  the  contrary,  regards  the  official  doctrines  as  simply 
a  human  develo|)ment  of  what  exists  in  germ  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  while  these  Scriptures  themselves,  to- 
gether with  tlie  primitive  creeds,  are  the  real  source  and 
norm  of  all  Christian  truth.  In  his  work  Sic  et  Nov, 
Abelard  presents  a  series  of  contradictory  authorities  on 
the  several  dogmas  with  this  express  purpose — to  show 
that  the  Church  fathers  are  to  be  read,  not  cum  credendi 
necessitate,  sed  cum  jiidicnndi  libertate.  He  even  gave 
much  offence  by  insisting  that  the  Bible  itself  is  not  to 
be  fully  appreciated  without  a  discriminating  exercise 
of  the  midorstanding.  His  general  tendency  was  to 
embrace  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  a  single 
view,  and  to  establish  a  bond  of  unity  between  all  sys- 
tems of  religious  faith.  His  stan<lpoint  was  that  of  a 
formal  siqiernafuralism  with  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
material  rationalism.  The  polemical  conflicts  in  which 
his  life  was  involved  prevented  him  from  coming  to  any 
very  clear  self-consistency  of  system.  They  also  led 
him,  in  some  cases,  to  aim  rather  at  a  momentary  dia- 
lectical triumph  than  at  a  solid  development  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 

The  sharp  antitheses  of  tendency  between  the  mysti- 
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cism  of  Bernard  and  the  dialectics  of  Abelard  led  to 
mediatory  efforts.  Promiiient  iicre  is  the  school  of  the 
St.  Victors.  Hug-o  St.  Victor  (died  cir.  1140)  held  to 
the  Anselmic  position  that  Scripture  and  tradition  are 
the  objective,  and  faith  the  sulijective,  norm  of  theo- 
logical science ;  but  he  deviates  from  Anselm  in  making 
a  broad  distinction  between  alia  ex  ratiune,  alia  secun- 
dum rationem,  alia  supra  rationem,  and  alia  contra  ra- 
tionem,  i.  e.  between  necessaria,  prohahilia,  mirabilia,  and 
incredibilia.  What  falls  under  the  first  and  the  fourth 
head  is  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  only  what  falls  under 
the  second  and  third.  Under  the  second  head  fall  the 
so-called  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  Here  faith  is 
helped  by  reason  (7-ulione  adjuvalur),  as  also  reason  is 
perfected  l\v  faith  {ratio  fide  perficitiir).  Under  the 
third  head  fall  the  specifically  Christian  doctrines  of 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Here  ratio  does  not  help  faith, 
because  the  olijcct  is  beyond  its  range,  though  it  may 
offer  grounds  for  revering  the  faith  which  grasps  that 
which  is  above  it.  Thus  Hugo  St.  Victor  rejects  the 
endeavor  of  Anselm  to  demonstrate  the  rationabilis  ne- 
cessitas  of  the  orthodox  dogmas,  and  concedes  only  our 
philosophical  ability  to  strengthen  the  probabilitas  of 
the  dicta  of  natural  religion.  And  this  is  essentially 
the  role  which  reason  plays  in  all  subsequent  medieval 
theology.  The  motive  of  Hugo  in  thus  restricting  the 
r(Me  of  reason  was  (1 )  to  put  a  check  to  the  subtle  and 
fruitless  freaks  of  dialectics,  and  ("2)  to  assure  room  for 
full  play  for  his  own  mystical  system.  His  real  position 
was  this:  inasmuch  as  scholastic  dialectics  is  unable  to 
attain  to  absolute  truth,  therefore  there  must  be  a  proc- 
ess of  immediate  intuition  whereby  the  absolute  truth 
is  directly  laid  hold  upon  with  the  certainty  of  actual 
vision.  He  further  held  that  there  are  progressive  de- 
grees in  which  this  truth  is  grasped,  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  our  subjective  sanctification  through 
personal  communion  with  God.  In  carrying  out  his 
system  Hugo  is  guilty  of  unconsciously  transgressing 
the  bounds  he  had  set  up  for  reason,  for  he  subjects  the 
ofticial  form  of  doctrine  to  no  little  free  criticism;  and 
he  endeavors  to  make  clear  to  reason  the  grounds  of  the 
revealed  system  of  truth.  This  is  simply  what  was  to 
be  expected  ;  for  Hugo  was  to  some  considerable  degree 
a  genius  of  really  productive  power.  His  mystical  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  had,  however,  more  indirect  than  direct 
influence  on  his  age ;  it  served  as  a  powerful  check  to 
the  mad  freaks  of  uncurbed  dialectics.  He  has  greater 
significance  as  the  first  systematizer  of  the  whole  body 
of  Christian  doctrine.  In  his  Summa  ISententiarum  he 
treats  successively  of  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  sus- 
taining them  by  citations  from  Scripture  and  from  the 
fathers,  adducing,  then,  the  various  objections  of  oppo- 
nents, and  finally  deciding  each  case  according  to  Script- 
ure and  tradition.  His  work  De  Sacramentis,  though 
of  more  speculative  power  than  the  Summa,  has  been 
much  less  read.  And  though  his  Summa  was  subse- 
quenth-  largely  displaced  by  the  Summa  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, yet  the  work  of  Hugo  exerted  a  very  important 
influence  upon  later  scholastics,  particularly  upon  Lom- 
bard himself  and  upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  very  es- 
pecially upon  theologians  of  a  mystical  tendency,  such 
as  Bonaventura  and  Gerson. 

The  contemplative  or  mystical  element  of  Hugo  is 
carried  much  further  by  his  pupil  Kichard  St.  Victor 
(died  1173).  According  to  Kichard  there  are  six  kinds 
of  contemplation.  "We  know,  1,  by  the  imagination 
(the  sensible  impressions  made  by  creation) ;  2,  by  rea- 
son (perception  of  law  and  order  in  creation) ;  3,  in  rea- 
son according  to  imagination  (symbolical  knowledge  of 
nature  as  a  mirror  of  the  spiritual) ;  4,  in  reason  and  ac- 
cording to  reason  (the  internal  referred  to  the  internal 
without  a  sensible  image)  ;  5,  ubnre  and  not  afjainst  rea- 
son (rational  knowle<lge  carried  to  a  higher  stage  by 
revelation);  6,  above  and  (apparently)  ar/ainst  reason 
(as,  e.  g.,  the  mysterj'  of  the  Trinity).  In  discussing  the 
Trinity,  Richard  makes  large  use  of  the  trias  o^ power, 
wisdom,  and  love ;  but  he  lays  greatest  stress  upon  the 


latter,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  generation  of  the  Son. 
There  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  love.  But  love 
(amor),  in  order  to  be  charity  (caritas),  must  have  for 
its  object  not  itself,  but  something  else.  Hence  in  or- 
der to  charity  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  persons. 
But  love  towards  creatures  is  not  sufhcient,  for  (iod  can 
fully  love  only  that  which  is  worthy  of  the  Irir/hest  love. 
Hence  the  divine  love  must  have  a  divine  object  (the 
Son).  But  even  this  is  not  the  highest  love,  for  love 
is  essentially  social.  The  two  who  love  each  other 
must  desire  that  a  third  party  be  as  fully  loved  by  each 
as  each  loves  the  otlier;  hence  the  Father  and  Son 
agree  in  loving  a  tliird  (the  Spirit).  And  since  this 
love  to  the  third  party,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  have 
a  perfect  object,  hence  this  third  party  is  equal  to  the 
other  two.  Each  is  equally  divine,  and  there  is  no  su- 
periority of  the  one  to  the  other  (see  Hagenbach,  /Jisf. 
of  Doct.  i,  420,  407).  Kichard  agreed  with  Hugo  in 
regarding  theology  as  the  central  science,  and  as  the 
mother  of  all  otlier  sciences. 

But  the  drift  of  the  age  was  averse  to  the  deep  and 
rich  speculations  of  the  St.  Victors:  it  tended  rather  to 
concentrate  all  intellectual  acumen  upon  the  logical  de- 
fence of  the  formal  orthodoxy  of  the  official  Church. 
Hence 'it  led  mainly  to  the  production  of  collections  of 
dogmatic  authorities  {summm  sententiarum).  The  flrst 
real  collector  of  such  "  sentences,"  sentenliarius,  was 
Hugo  St.  Victor,  though  the  germs  and  forerunners  of 
them  are  foimd  as  far  back  as  in  Vincent  of  Lerinnm 
(died  cir.  450),  (iennadius  of  Marseilles  (died  cir.  493), 
and  in  Isidore  of  Seville;  but  it  is  only  with  Hugo 
that  the  process  becomes  of  a  really  scientific  character. 
The  one  motive  of  these  real  sententiarii  is  to  bring  dia- 
lectics into  close  service  to  orthodoxy.  Thus  they  are 
not  mere  slavish  compilers  of  the  dicta  of  the  fathers, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  rash  speculators, on  the  other;  but 
they  hold  the  midway'  between  them. 

Among  the  earliest  successors  of  Hugo  was  Robert 
Pulleyn,  in  his  Sententiarum  Libri  Odo.  He  was  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  teacher  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  and 
finally  cardinal  (died  1150).  His  chief  polemical  en- 
deavor was  to  counteract  the  too  daring  speculations  of 
Abelard ;  but  Robert  was  far  surpassed  by  the  great 
magister  sententiarum,  Peter  Lombard  (died  1164).  Of 
his  Sententiarum  Libri  Quattuor,  Hase  says,  "  It  was  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  and  depth  dis- 
played in  the  work  as  because  of  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  Church,  and  his  success  in  harmonizing  an- 
tagonisms, as  also  because  of  the  remarkable  perspicuity 
of  his  work,  that  it  became  the  manual  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  model  of  the  13th."  The  chief  themes 
of  his  work  are  the  Trinity,  creation,  the  incarnation,  and 
the  sacraments.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  synopsis  of  the  whole 
movement  of  scholastic  theology.  "  With  it,"  says  Baur, 
'•  really  commences  the  systematization  of  scholasticism, 
the  endless  commenting  upon  the  sentences  of  the  mas- 
ters." It  initiated  the  movement  of  tiresome  question- 
ing and  answering;  of  laying  down  theses  and  antithe- 
ses, arguments  and  counter-arguments;  of  dividing  and 
splitting  up  the  matter  of  doctrines  ad  infinitum.  Lom- 
bard was  very  successful  in  keeping  the  mean  way  be- 
tween the  blind  copyists  of  tradition  (scrutatores)  and 
the  rash  reasoners  (//arruli  ratiocinatores).  He  uses  rea- 
son in  the  modest  role  of  removing  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions in  Scripture  and  tradition.  These  differences 
he  states  very  frankly,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Abelard's  Sic  et  Non,  but  with  a  much  more  intent  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  them.  He  purposely  avoids  all  am- 
bitious philosophizing,  as  this  seemed  to  him  to  jeopard- 
ize the  dignity  and  independence  of  theology.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  Lombard  was  towards 
the  enslaving  of  speculation  in  the  ruts  of  formal  tradi- 
tion. This  influence  was  felt  even  by  writers  of  mucli 
greater  originality,  and  such  as  had  entirely  broken  with 
the  whole  method  of  the  sententiarii,  as  e.  g.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Close  upon  the  stops  of  Lombard  followed  the  gifted 
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Peter  of  Poitiers;  and  from  him  on  there  follow  a  whole 
series  of  commentators  upon  Lombard,  ]jrominent  among 
wiiom  are  Alexander  Hales,  Uuns  Scotus,  anil  Occam. 

But  the  way  opened  b}'  Lombard  was  not  docilely 
followed  in  by  all.  Alanus  of  Kyssel  (died  1202),  in  his 
A  rs  Caf/i.  Fidei,  presents  the  successive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  as  a  series  of  logical  steps,  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop the  one  directly  from  the  other.  "Heretics  and 
sceptics,"  says  he,  ''cannot  be  won  over  by  citations  of 
authorities,  therefore  we  must  urge  upon  them  rational 
arguments."  But  he  wisely  adds:  "Hw  vero  rationes 
si  homines  ad  credendum  inducant,  non  tamen  ad  tidem 
cajiessendam  plene  sutBciunt."  In  this  his  position  is 
related  to  that  of  Anselra.  Lombard  was  also  opposed 
for  his  use  of  Aristotelian  logic.  Walter  St. Victor  ac- 
cuses him  of  drawing  his  whole  insjnration  from  this 
secular  fountain  (iino  spiritu  Aristvldico  ojflutus).  So 
also  Joacliim  of  Floris.  A  still  more  prominent  voice 
against  the  great  current  of  scholastic  theology  was  that 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  He  accused  it  of  fruitlessness, 
absurdity,  and  presutnption.  It  sacrificed  the  essence 
for  the  form,  the  truth  for  logic;  but  his  critical  ability 
was  not  supplemented  by  an  adequate  productive  power. 
Hence  he  was  unable  materially  to  check  the  general 
drift  towards  scholastic  subtleties. 

Scholastic  theology  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  13th  century.  Many  circumstances  contributed 
to  this,  especially  the  more  fidl  access  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople (r204).  These  writings,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  well-trained  men,  served  to  give 
theology  a  much  wider  and  richer  scope  than  it  had  as 
yet  taken.  Tlie  whole  series  of  fundamental  questions 
was  now  elaborately  examined  afresh.  Among  the 
problems  discussed  were,  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
theology  ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  revelation  in  con- 
trast with  reason  and  philosophy;  the  relation  of  faith 
to  knowledge;  whether  theology  is  a  science  proper; 
whether  it  is  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  science;  what 
is  its  proper  object  {materia  cle  qua)  in  its  contrast  with 
philosophy;  wherein  Christianity  per  se  differs  from 
other  religions,  etc.  The  form  which  theology  now  as- 
sumed was  partly  that  of  commentaries  upon  the  sen- 
tences of  Lombard,  and  partly  that  of  more  original  pro- 
duction. It  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
immense  increase  of  matter  treated  of  (ethical  and  dog- 
matical, meta))hysical  and  physical),  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  perfection  of  the  scholastic  method,  according 
to  which,  on  every  successive  point,  the  authorities  and 
reasons  are  cited  pro  et  contra  and  a  resoliitio  or  conclu- 
sio  duly  drawn.  The  whole  is  followed  by  a  refutation 
in  detail  of  all  contrary  views.  Yet  upon  the  basis 
of  this  uniformity  there  is  manifested  a  large  range  of 
individual  peculiarity.  This  sprang  in  part  from  the 
individual  genius  of  the  theologians,  but  also  largely 
from  their  personal  rivalry;  and  particularly  from  the 
rivalry  and  hostility  that  existed  between  the  great 
monastic  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  be- 
tween the  schools  of  the  realists  and  the  nominalists. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  climax  period  of  scholasti- 
cism consists  in  the  fact  that  it  for  the  first  time  brought 
tiie  whole  body  of  specifically  Catholic  doctrine  to  its 
complete  formal  expression. 

First  in  time,  of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  this  pe- 
riod, is  Alexander  Hales  (died  1'245).  He  won  the  title 
u^  Doctor  Irrefraf/abilis.  His  Summa  Unicerste  Theo- 
loffich  shows  great  breadth  of  thought;  it  makes  large 
use  of  Aristf)tle,  is  very  methodical  in  form,  and  treats 
of  all  the  fundamental  questions;  but  it  introduces  a 
vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and,  in  its  attempt  to 
meet  every  possible  point,  raises  many  trivial  and  even 
foolish  questions.  As  a  whole  it  lacks  real  speculative 
power.  It  also  favors  some  of  the  extreme  inferences 
of  Koman  doctrine,  such  as  the  Ihesannis  (/ratice  and  the 
immaculata  conceptio  passiva  Virghiis  Muria,  and  it 
betrays  an  occasional  Pclagianizing  tendency. 

Hales  is,  in  many  respects,  surjiassed  by  the  noted 


Dominican  Albertus  Magnus  (died  1280).  He  made  a 
much  larger  use  of  Aristotle.  His  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  on  Lombard  and  his  Summa  Theologice 
exliibit  an  astounding  universality  of  knowledge.  His 
familiarity  witii  mathematics  and  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  natural  science  of  the  age  won  for  him  the  repute 
of  a  magician.  It  is  with  injustice  that  some  have 
styled  him  the  Simia  Aristoteiis.  He  does  not  simply 
ape  Aristotle,  he  merely  makes  free  use  of  his  materials; 
but  he  also  combines  therewith  not  a  few  of  the  concep- 
tions of  Plato  and  of  the  Neo-Plalonists.  It  is  true,  he 
does  not  control  his  physical  facts  by  an  adequate  criti- 
cism, and  he  fails  to  give  full  development  to  his  specu- 
lations. But  speculative  power  he  really  has,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  mass  of  his  chaotic  materials  there  fre- 
quently dart  forth  surprising  anticipations  of  great  laws 
which  subsequent  scientists  have  fully  developed — a  fact 
which  Alexander  Humboldt  has  cheerfully  conceded. 
As  to  Albert's  specifically  theological  standpoint,  he 
holds  that  theologj-  is  a  practical  science  (scientia  de  his 
qucB  ad  salutem  pertinent),  treating  of  God  and  of  his 
works.  It  is  a  science,  however,  not  in  the  interest  of 
science,  but  in  the  interest  of  eternal  bliss.  It  has  for 
its  subject-matter  the  objective  ^V/es  catkolica,  which 
faith  rests  originally  upon  a  supermundana  illuminatio. 
This  illuminatio  he  attributes  not  only  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  to  the  fathers.  He  recognises  the  two 
forms  of  faith — faith  as  the  objective  matter  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  faith  as  a  subjective  activity  of  the  individ- 
ual; and  upon  this  latter  he  bases  the  capability  of  at- 
taining to  real  Christian  knowledge.  He  regards  reve- 
lation and  reason,  theology  and  philosophy,  as  absolute- 
ly in  harmony,  notwithstanding  any  seeming  conflicts, 
for  they  both  rest  upon  experience — theology  upon  our 
experience  of  the  supernatural,  and  philosophy  upon  our 
experience  of  the  natural;  and  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  though  essentially  different,  rest  both  upon  the 
harmonious  plan  and  will  of  the  one  God.  The  super- 
naturalism  of  Albertus  Magnus  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  his  Platonizing  derivation  of  all  creatures,  by 
a  descending  emanation,  from  the  absolute  God.  Super- 
natural grace  is  needed  b\'  the  creature  per  se,  and  irre- 
spective of  sin.  Without  this  grace  man,  even  had  he 
not  sinned,  could  not  have  lifted  himself  up  out  of  his 
finiteness  into  likeness  to  the  infinite  God. 

But  Albertus  Magnus  did  not  fully  develop  his  super- 
naturalism  in  all  its  bearings;  this  was  done  by  his  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of 
all  the  scholastic  theologians,  Thomas  Aquinas  (died 
1274).  Thomas  Aquinas  was  very  successful  in  vindi- 
cating to  theology  the  character  of  a  true  science.  He 
set  before  man  as  his  highest  good,  as  the  goal  of  his 
blessedness,  the  vision  of  God  (risio  Dei).  But  this  su- 
permundane goal  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  creatural  abil- 
ity, for  the  natural  cannot  reach  up  to  the  divine.  The 
highest  that  reason  can  attain  to  is  a  mere  mediate 
knowledge  of  God  through  and  from  his  works;  and 
this  is  tlie  furthest  limit  to  which  any  of  the  old  philos- 
ophers reached.  These  general  religious  notions  form 
a  sort  oVprceambula  Jidei.  They  can  be  reached,  thought 
Aipiinas,  by  way  of  logical  demonstration;  e.  g.  that 
there  is  a  (iod,  that  God  is  one,  etc.  But  to  the  super- 
natural end  of  man,  as  presented  in  Christianity,  we  can 
attain  only  through  supernatural  revelation.  The  seal, 
the  witness,  of  this  revelation  are  the  miracles  which  at- 
tend it.  Theology  is  the  science  whicii  is  based  on  rev- 
elation and  guided  by  the  light  of  faith;  whereas  the 
other  sciences  are  based  on  nature  and  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason.  The  fact  that  theology  has  for  its  ob- 
ject a  something  that  is  to  be  accepted  on  authority — 
viz.  faith — does  not  hinder  it  from  being  a  science.  All 
other  sciences  do  the  same  thing;  they  accept  their 
subject-matter  as  an  objective  reality  without  proof, 
and  tiien  develop  themselves  therefrom  as  from  an  ax- 
iom. The  axioms  of  theology  are  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  From  these  it  evolves  and  proves  additional 
truths  and  consequences.     This  gives  Aquiuas's  view 
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of  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith.  Reason  cannot  prove 
the  articles  of  faith,  for  the  latter  spring  from  revelation, 
which  is  above  reason.  But  rational  and  theological 
truths  cannot  possibly  be  in  conflict,  for  they  both  come 
from  God — the  one  indirectly  and  the  other  directly. 
Yet  they  do  not  overlap  each  other;  tliey  stand  in  dif- 
ferent spheres.  The  rational  truths  do  not  reach  up 
to  the  theological  {deficiunt  ub  eis)\  they  are  only  a 
praambula  to  them.  Natural  reason  serves,  therefore, 
as  a  preparation  for  faith;  iiut  Thomas  Acpiinas  else- 
where in  his  system  robs  reason  of  even  this  conceded 
service,  for  he  really  attributes  the  so-called  truths  of 
natural  reason  to  former  half-remembered  revelations, 
and  regards  them  as  implicitly  containing  the  whole 
series  of  Christian  dogmas.  Another  service  (so  teach- 
es Aquinas)  which  reason  renders  to  faith  is  to  eluci- 
date the  doctrines  of  faith  by  means  of  natural  analo- 
gies. The  possibility  of  this  rests  on  the  fact  that  all 
natural  objects  retain  a  certain  faint  resemblance  to 
their  Author.  Still  another  use  of  reason  lies  in  con- 
vincing our  adversaries.  The  singulurls  modus  convin- 
vendi  adrersarios  is  reall}'  ex  audoritate  Scripturce  divi- 
nilus  confirmata  viiraculk.  If  the  adversary  concedes  a 
part  of  the  Christian  system,  his  remaining  errors  may 
be  removed  by  developing  the  implications  of  the  par- 
tial truths  which  he  does  accept.  If  he  rejects  the 
whole,  there  remains  no  other  resource  than  an  indirect 
procedure,  viz.  by  evolving  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in  his  errors. 

The  form  which  Aquinas  thus  impressed  upon  theol- 
ogy was  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  all  subsequent 
theological  thought.  It  retained  its  sway  in  German 
orthodoxy  down  to  the  time  of  Schleiermacher.  In  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  it  largely 
prevails  even  to  the  present.  Its  essential  feature  is  the 
sharp  distinction  made  between  that  religious  knowl- 
edge which  is  attainable  by  reason  and  that  which  we 
owe  to  revelation,  as  also  the  designating  of  revealed 
truth  as  supra  sed  iion  contra  ratiunem.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  this  narrow  fiehl  that  Aquinas  usually  con- 
fines his  thoughts.  At  times,  however,  he  breaks  forth 
in  what  might  have  proved  very  fertile  speculations 
but  for  the  hampering  effects  of  his  self-imposed  yoke. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  makes  a  real  sophist's  use  of 
this  yoke,  calling  in  abruptly  the  help  of  mere  ecclesi- 
astical authority  to  veil  the  absurd  consefpiences  to 
which  some  of  the  official  definitions  of  doctrine  seemed 
to  lead.  In  philosophical  respects  Thomas  A()uinas  was 
equally  attracted  by  the  opposed  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  He  seems  to  have  oscillated  not  a  little  be- 
tween the  central  differences  of  these  systems — the  real- 
istic ideas  of  Plato  and  the  univeisalia  in  re  of  Aristotle. 
Under  this  influence  he  sometimes  assigns  too  high  a 
role  to  natural  reason  (e.  g.  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God),  and  at  others  he  almost  robs  it  of  any  power 
whatever  (e.  g.  when  he  attributes  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  to  forgotten  revelations).  In  his  ontology  Aqui- 
nas leans  somewhat  to  the  emanation  of  his  master,  Al- 
bertns  Magnus.  He  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween will  and  nature  in  God ;  and  his  system,  as  a 
whole,  is  deterministic  in  its  implications.  In  form  it 
is  an  ideal  of  artistic  construction.  It  is,  however,  not 
merely  its  form,  but  also  and  chiefly  the  rich  fulness  of 
its  matter,  which  secured  to  it  its  long  ascendency  over 
the  theological  activity  of  the  Church. 

Contemporary  with  Aquinas  was  the  gifted  and  elo- 
quent Bonaventura  (died  1274).  He  is  peculiar  for  the 
completeness  with  which  he  combined  the  scholastical 
element  with  the  mystical.  His  masters  were  Aris- 
totle and  the  St.  Victors.  Less  speculatively  original 
than  A(juinas,  he  is  distinguislied  bj^  a  moderation  which 
preserves  him  from  dogmatic  extremes,  and  by  a  warm 
religions  element  which  lends  to  his  pages  an  enduring 
attraction.  This  latter  element  saves  him  from  the 
trivial  subtleties  into  which  his  contemporaries  so  gen- 
erally fell,  and  induces  him  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  simple  practical  elements  of  scriptural  [)iety.     Well 


did  he  merit  the  encomium  of  Gerson :  "  Kecedit  a  curi- 
ositate  quantum  potest,  non  immiscens  positiones  extra- 
neas,  vel  doctrinas  terminis  philosophicis  obunibratas 
more  multorum,  sed  dum  studet  illuminatioui  intellec- 
tus,  totum  refert  ad  pietatem  et  ad  religiositatem  atfec- 
tus."  Hence  to  Bonaventura  theology,  though  specu- 
lative as  to  its  object,  is  yet  predominantly  a  merely 
practical  science.  As  to  his  mj'sticism,  it  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  form  of  his  theology ;  rather  is  it  sim- 
ply an  attending  complement  serving  to  supplement  the 
inadequacy  of  tlie  formally  logical  element.  As  a  whole, 
his  influence,  though  permanent,  was  not  so  inniiediate- 
ly  effective  as  that  of  Kaymund  Lull(died  ViXb).  Lull's 
Ars  Generaiis  was  a  laudable  endeavor  to  sitn|ilify  and 
to  render  more  practically  effective  the  whole  arsenal 
of  scholastic  resources.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  undertook  to  frame  a  system  which  would  absolutely 
annihilate  the  scepticism  of  the  Averrhoists,  and  demon- 
strate Christianity  with  the  evidence  of  a  simple  syllo- 
gistic inference,  is  only  to  be  compared  with  the  kindred 
ambition  of  Wolf  in  the  18th  century.  But  tlie  results 
did  not  justify  his  hopes.  And  though  he  had  a  long 
series  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  his  logical  rationalism 
failed  to  produce  any  long-lasting  benefits. 

But  the  figure  which  stands  as  a  worthy  rival  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  whose  subtleties  brought  scholas- 
tic tlieology  not  only  to  its  meridian  of  glory,  but  also 
to  that  stage  of  excessive  development  which  broke 
the  way  for  its  decline,  is  the  Franciscan  mf)nk  Duns 
Scotus  (died  1308).  Scotus  was  unquestionably  an  orig- 
inal, creative  genius.  He  impressed  upon  the  course  of 
theological  development  a  specifically  new  character. 
He  was  not  merely  a  personal  rival  of  Aquinas,  but  he 
was  an  independent  master.  He  shared,  with  the  other 
scholastics,  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
official  orthodoxy  of  the  Church.  He  differed  from 
Aquinas  in  making  a  less  impassable  gulf  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  He  reduced  the  claims  of  philosophy, 
and  in  the  same  measure  enlarged  the  scope  of  theol- 
ogy. With  him  theology  is  the  science  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  (iod,  and  of  God  in  his  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse. He  comes  to  a  clearer  conception  and  a  larger 
use  of  man  as  an  image  of  God  than  is  previously  met 
with.  From  the  fact  that  man  is  in  the  likeness  of 
God  follows  the  consequence  that  man  is  able  to  know 
God,  and  that  the  intuitions  of  essential  truth  lie  in 
germ  in  the  very  nature  of  the  soul.  Upon  the  path 
of  man's  likeness  to  God,  Duns  Scotus  was  led  to  a  more 
clear  distinguishing  of  will  from  nature  in  (^od  than  had 
previously  been  done,  as  also  to  the  assigning  to  (iod's 
freedom  a  very  large  role.  The  creation  of  the  universe 
was  not  a  matter  of  pantheistic  necessity,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  special  divine  volition.  God  might  even 
have  made  the  world  other  than  as  it  is,  and  he  might 
have  given  to  man  a  different  moral  law.  He  might 
also  have  adopted  a  different  plan  of  salvation.  Thus, 
while  teaching  the  great  truth  of  the  divine  freedom 
and  combating  the  determinism  of  Aquinas,  Scotus  did 
not  guard  the  divine  freedom  against  irrational  arbitra- 
riness by  representing  it  as  finding  its  norm  of  action 
in  the  divine  wisdom.  This  great  defect  in  Scotus"s 
system  led  directly  to  the  defeat  of  the  most  earnest 
endeavor  of  his  life  — viz.  to  settle  Christian  science 
upon  an  absolutely  solid  foundation;  for  it  sapped  the 
rational  ground  of  the  universe,  and  thus  planted  in  the- 
ologv  a  germ  of  universal  scepticism.  The  reason  of 
this  failure  lay  not  in  a  lack  of  aliility  in  Scotus,  but  in 
the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  body  of  scholastic 
theologians,  viz.  in  the  uncritical  assumption  of  the  ab- 
solute correctness  of  the  formal  <iogmas  of  the  official 
Church.  This  assumption  shut  them  off  at  once  from 
any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  two  true  sources  of  all 
theology  and  philosophy,  viz.  Scripture  and  experience. 

It  was  by  developing  the  consequences  of  the  scho- 
lastic method  to  their  dangerous  extremes  that  Duns 
Scotus  has  the  merit  of  having  at  the  same  time  raised 
scholastic  theology  to  its  fullest  glory  and  also  given  an 
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impulse  towards  its  dissolution.  Earliest  among  those 
who  became  conscious  of  the  radical  defectiveness  of  the 
whole  scholastic  method  was  lio^er  Bacon  (died  1294). 
Bacon  declaimed,  in  an  almost  Protestant  Sjiirit,  against 
the  enslavement  of  theology  to  liuman  authorities,  and 
jiointed  towards  the  Scriptures  and  experience  as  the 
real  fountains  of  truth.  But  his  influence  towards  the 
decline  of  scholasticism  had  a  less  potent  effect  to  that 
end  than  the  further  development  of  scholasticism  itself. 

Of  this  third  stage  in  the  scholastic  movement  we 
can  mention  but  the  most  prominent  features.  First 
of  note  stands  the  acute  and  independent-minded  Du- 
rand  of  St.  Pourt^aiu  (died  looo).  Durand  lield  an 
eclectic  relation  to  the  opposed  systems  of  Aquinas  and 
Scotus.  He  was  a  nominalist  like  Scotus,  but  his  nom- 
inalism had  a  realistic  background.  AVith  Acjuinas,  he 
held  that  man  is  l)y  nature  incapable  of  knowing  the 
laws  of  God.  The  intuitions  and  generalizations  of  the 
human  mind  have  only  subjective  validity.  The  true 
knowledge  of  God  can  be  derived  only  from  the  Script- 
ures, as  officially  interjireted  by  Kome.  Theology  aims 
not  at  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  but  only  at 
such  a  practical  knowledge  of  God  as  leads  to  salvation. 
Theology  relates  to  the  will,  and  is  hence  a  ])urely  prac- 
tical science.  Faith  cannot  be  begotten  by  arguments, 
but  is  a  simple  virtue;  and  its  meritoriousness  is  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  its  difficulty.  Durand  denies  even  that  the 
liijht  of  tlie  Spirit  shows  us  the  evidence  of  Gospel  truth. 
This  also  would  destroy  the  merit  of  faith.  He  agrees 
with  Aquinas  in  exalting  the  transcendental  (josition  of 
(Jod  in  regard  to  man,  and  with  Scotus  in  giving  arbi- 
trary play  to  the  divine  will  and  grace.  The  outcome 
of  his  whole  system  was  to  discomage  the  activity  of 
human  reason,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unquestioning 
submissiveness  to  the  official  Church.  It  denied  all 
worth  to  philosophy,  and  reduced  theology  to  a  mere 
method  of  practice. 

This  attitude  of  theology  was  now  more  fidly  devel- 
oped by  Occam  (died  1347).  A  disciple  of  Scotus,  he 
yet  varies  from  him  in  manj'  points.  He  boldly  op- 
])Osed  some  of  the  claims  of  the  popes,  and  substituted 
nominalism  for  the  prevalent  scholastic  realism.  This 
was  a  necessary  logical  outcome.  Scholastic  realism 
had  utterly  failed  to  resolve  the  truths  of  philosophy 
and  theology  into  any  unitarj-  substratum  of  general 
knowledge.  Hence  its  sole  resource  in  order  to  attain 
to  unity  of  thought  was  to  give  up  all  effort  at  knowing 
things  7)f>'  se,  and  to  reduce  our  highest  intuitions  and 
ideas  to  mere  creations  of  our  own  subjectivity,  desti- 
tute of  objective  value.  Our  highest  ideas  are  mere 
jidiones,  ahs/ractiones.  This  nominalism  was  so  strong 
with  Occam  that  it  gave  to  his  whole  system  a  posi- 
tively sceptical  tendency.  Thenceforth  nominalism 
reigns  almost  without  rival  in  the  waning  life  of  scho- 
lastic theology. 

After  the  time  of  Occam  the  development  of  theology 
becomes  fitful  and  sporadic.  The  iiiHiience  of  Scotus 
led  to  a  constantly  more  pronounced  I'elagianism.  The 
iiiHiience  of  Acjuinas  occasioned  various  attempts  at  a 
revival  of  Augustinian  determinism.  In  a  few  cases, 
e.  g.  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  it  became  a  herald  of  t  lie  Kefor- 
ination.  The  last  scholastic  proper,  (iabriel  Biel  (died 
1405),  made  earnest  but  fruitless  endeavors  to  prop  up 
the  tottering  superstructure  of  the  old  system.  Further 
attempts  in  the  same  direction — by  liaimund  of  Satiunde, 
Nicolas  de  Cusa,  Gersou,  and  otlicrs  of  a  less  scholastic 
character — were  equally  unsuccessful,  ami  serve<l  only 
to  show  the  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  whole 
body  of  theology. 

The  latest  phenomena  in  theological  science  imme- 
diately before  the  Beformation  were  these  three:  An 
effort  to  revive  an  earnest  Christian  mysticism  ((Jcrson 
and  others);  a  revival  of  an  Aristoteliaiiism  of  a  scep- 
tical tendency  (Pomponatius) ;  and  a  syncretistic  and 
fanciful  Xeo-Platonistn  (Ficinus,  Picus  JMirandula).  Of 
these  three,  the  lirst  was  necessarily  impotent  in  its  main 
endeavor,  as  it  still  held  fast  to  the  okl  scholastic  fuun 


dation,  while  the  second  and  third  served  only,  by  their 
sce])tical  and  pagan  tendencies,  to  give  a  final  thrust  at 
the  entire  effete  system. 

The  so-called  ante-Keformers — Wycliffe,  Huss,  Jerome, 
Savonarola,  Wessel — still  linger  under  the  dominion  of 
scholastic  forms  and  traditions.  It  was  only  the  radi- 
cally revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Keformers  themselves 
that  gave  to  scholastic  theology  its  definitive  death- 
blow. But  even  subsequently  to  this  point  there  have 
a|)i)eared  not  a  few  (though  unimportant)  scholastics, 
sc/iul(is/ici  post  scholasticisnwm.  Luther  himself  con- 
fesses his  indebtedness  to  scholasticism  :  "  Ego  scholas- 
ticos  non  clausis  oculis  lego,  non  rejicio  omnia  eorum, 
sed  non  probo  omnia."  So  also  Melancthon.  And  it 
is  only  the  shallowness  of  rationalism  or  the  bigotry  of 
ignorance  that  can  declaim  (as  is  often  done)  against 
the  worthlessness  of  scholastic  theology  as  a  whole. 
Philosophers  like  Leibnitz,  Hegel.  Bitter,  Cousin,  Ke- 
niusat,  and  Haureau,  and  theologians  like  Engelhardt, 
Bettberg,  Liebner,  Hasse,  Gass,  Neander,  and  Baur.  have 
spoken  in  a  very  different  tone;  and  have  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  acquaint  modern  times  with  a  part 
of  the  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  speculation  which 
it  contains.  The  dry,  superficial  18th  century  mocked  at 
the  scholastics  from  the  sim]>le  reason  of  its  ignorance 
aiul  its  incapacity  to  appreciate  them.  The  revival  of 
theological  originality  since  the  time  of  Schleierinacher 
and  the  contemporary  new  birth  of  art  in  the  romantic 
schools  of  (Germany  and  France  have  awakened  a  very 
different  state  of  mind.  Even  Semler  has  frankly  de- 
clared that  many  a  modern  theologian  who  has  abused 
the  scholastics  would  not  have  been  able  to  serve  them 
as  a  mere  amanuensis. 

Faint  reproductions  of  the  scholastic  period  of  Cath- 
olic theology  have  appeared  in  Protestantism.  The  17th 
century  was  for  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed  churches 
a  really  scholastic  age.  The  systematic  theologians  of 
that  century  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fathers 
of  Protestantism  as  the  mediaeval  scholastics  to  the 
paires  of  Catholicism.  So  is  it  with  each  of  the  most 
insignificant  sects  of  Protestantism.  Whenever  any 
Church  begins  to  let  the  writings  of  any  of  its  eminent 
ministers  staiul  between  it  and  a  free  and  direct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  intuition  and 
experience,  that  moment  it  enters  into  its  scholastic 
stage.  See  Neander,  C/»/rc/i  ///.«/.  vol.  iv ;  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  jMictrines ;  and  especially  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.      (J.  P.  L.) 

Scholasticism  (Scholastic  Philosophy — Phi- 
LOSoi'HY  OK  THK  Schoolmen),  a  notable  phase  of  spec- 
ulation which  prevailed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
whenever  any  activity  of  thought  was  displayed,  and 
which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  reasonings,  to 
the  controversies,  and  to  the  whole  intellectual  habit  of 
those  centuries.  Scholasticism  especially  denotes  the 
peculiar  mode  of  argimientation  then  practiced,  and  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  guided.  The  Scholastic  Philos- 
ophy designates  the  whole  body  of  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  doctrine  which  was  generated  under  the 
scholastic  procedure.  The  Philosophj-  of  the  School- 
men signifies  the  same  thing,  but  directs  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  very  remarkal)le  succession  of  acute  and 
profound  inquirers  who  applied  and  developed  the  scho- 
lastic method.  The  schoolmen  were  the  theologians, 
the  metaphysicians,  the  dialecticians,  the  encvclopas- 
dists,  the  thinkers,  and  the  teachers  of  the  niedia'Viil 
period.  The  scholastic  philosophy  rejiresented  the  atn- 
))le  and  often  bewildering,  but  always  systematic,  results 
of  tiu'ir  labors,  especially  after  their  method  had  attain- 
ed its  curious  but  consimimate  perfecticm.  Scliolasti- 
cism  was  the  peculiar  process  of  investigation  and  dem- 
onstration pursued  by  the  schoolmen,  with  various  thor- 
oughness but  unvarying  uniformity,  for  much  more  than 
hall'a  millennium.  The  schoolmen  have  long  fallen  into 
disrepute;  little  more  than  their  names  are  renumbered 
by  the  majority  even  of  educated  jiersons.  Their  works 
arc  unread  and  lie  mouldering  and  undisturbed  on  the 
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dusty  shelves  of  ancient  libraries.  Their  system  has 
been  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  constant  butt  of 
ignorant  censure  and  stolid  pretension.  Yet  a  system 
which  en(hiretl  so  Ion;;',  which  engrossed  so  many  minds 
of  wide  cidture  and  of  marvellous  jjenetration,  wliich  at- 
tracted so  much  of  contemporaneous  regard,  which  en- 
listed such  intense  and  general  enthusiasm,  which  rilled 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  for  long  generations,  which 
almost  "ruled  the  court,  tlie  camp,  the  grove,"'  in  the 
persons  of  Anselm  and  Occam  and  Abelard,  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  a  sneer  or  safely  repudiated  with  indif- 
ference. Hallam,  following  in  the  wake  of  Brucker, 
with  whom  he  was  probably  unacquainted,  has  repeated 
the  stale  reproaches  against  the  scholastics,  though  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  read  ncitiier  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen  themselves  nor  the  historians  of  their  pliilos- 
ophy  {Middle  Af/es,  ch.  ix,  pt.  ii).  But  the  seconil-hand 
censures  of  Hallam  are  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  meas- 
ured commendations  of  Leibnitz,  to  which  he  inade- 
quately refers,  and  by  the  candid  admiration  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  other  competent  judges.  Sir 
William,  speaking  c>f  Keid's  repetition  of  the  current 
abuse,  observes:  "This  is  the  vulgar  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  few  are,  however, 
now  aware  that  the  human  mind,  though  partially,  was 
never  more  powerfully  developed  than  during  the  Jlid- 
dle  Ages'"  (Reid,  Worh;  [ed.  Hamilton],  p.  2(18,  note; 
comp.  Hamilton,  Ditcuss.  p.  54,  note;  "id  ed.  St.  Hilaire, 
De  la  Lngique  d\Aristote,  pref.  vol.  i,  p.  v;  Remusat, 
Abeliird,  ii,  282,  548).  St.  Hilaire  justly  designates 
"La  scolastiquc — berceau  de  I'intelligence  moderne." 
The  world  cannot  aft"ord  to  disown  any  of  the  laborious 
services  by  which  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been 
advanced,  no  matter  how  strange  the}'  may  now  appear. 
Nor  can  it  wisely  forget  those  who  have  labored  long 
and  earnestly  in  its  behalf.  It  may  always  be  pre- 
sumed that  whatever  occupied  the  ardent  endeavors  of 
many  generations  had  some  serious  meaning,  whether 
this  meaning  does  or  does  not  lie  open  to  hasty  appre- 
hension;  and  that  it  solved  some  serious  difficulties  of 
the  time  and  ministered  to  their  removal  from  the  on- 
ward path  of  humanity.  It  is  certainly  blindness  and 
arrrogance  to  reject,  without  careful  examination,  what 
we  do  not  understand,  because  we  do  not  understand  it ; 
and  not  to  understand  it,  because  unwilling  to  make  an 
effort  to  understand  it.  There  is  much  which  is  un- 
suited  to  modern  habitudes  of  thought,  much  which  is 
strange  and  bewildering  under  modern  associations,  and 
which  is  futile,  perverse,  or  erroneous  in  the  writings  of 
tlie  schoolmen;  much  that  may  be  judiciously  aban- 
doned as  having  served  its  turn  and  prepared  and  disci- 
plined modern  intelligence.  But,  as  Richard  Baxter 
and  Leibnitz — very  dissimilar  minds — both  recognised, 
there  will  still  remain  much  that  is  valuable  and  de- 
serving of  sedulous  appreciation.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
have  sipped  from  the  original  fountains,  who  have  pon- 
dered over  the  divisions  of  Aquinas  or  grappled  with 
the  distinctions  of  Duns  Scotus,  tliere  will  apjiear  no  ex- 
travagance in  the  question  of  a  recent  writer:  "What 
doubts  have  since  been  mooted — wliat  difficulties  sug- 
gested in  morals,  religion,  or  politics  during  three  cen- 
turies of  unfettered  religious  inquiry  wliich  they,  the 
schoolmen,  have  not  anticipated  and  dissected  with  the 
calmness  of  scientiric  anatomists  V"  (Brewer,  Letters  mid 
Papers  in  the  Rcvjh  of  Ilenrt/  VllI,  vol.  iii,  p.  ccccxiii. 
Comp.  Proudhon,  CreiUion  de  VOrdre  dans  VHuinanite, 
III,  iii,  §  203). 

I.  Orif/in  of  the  Term  Scholasticism. — The  word  "scho- 
lastic" ((T;^o\aTr((c 'ic)  does  not  occur  in  classic  Greek 
in  the  sense  so  familiar  from  its  customary  application 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bayle  (s.  v. 
"Aristotle")  says  that  it  was  not  used  in  Aristotle's  time 
to  "signify  a  scholar,  a  student,  or  a  schoolman."  It 
occurs  four  times  in  Aristotle  himself,  always  with  the 
meaning  of  idle  or  disengaged — once  in  distinct  opposi- 
tion to  practical.  No  distinct  instance  of  its  medi;eval 
usage  is  discoverable  in  Stephens's  Thesaurus.    The  ear- 


liest approximation  to  it  presents  itself  in  Posidonius 
(Athen.  Deipnos.  V,  xlviii) ;  but  it  still  clings  to  its  pri- 
mary meaning  of  unemployed,  leisurely.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  "school"  had  originally  the  same  import, 
and  that  its  Latin  name  was  ludus  (play).  Gradually 
"scholastic"  came  to  mean  "characteristic  of  the  school," 
particularly  a  school  of  rhetoric — the  master  of  such  a 
school,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  an  advocate  in  the  courts 
of  law.-  It  is  employed  in  this  last  sense  in  a  rescript 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  II  {Cud.  Theod.  viii,  x,  11). 
It  is  sometimes  with  reference  to  a  forensic  vocation, 
sometimes  with  reference  to  elegant  culture  (which  the 
word  afterwards  denoted),  sometimes  with  reference  to 
rhetorical  instruction,  that  the  Eastern  Greeks  spoke  of 
Eulogius  scholasticus,  Leontius  scholasticus,  Sozomen 
scholasticus,  Evagrius  scholasticus,  etc.  The  term,  how- 
ever, gradually  lapsed  into  new  significations,  so  that  in 
the  amusing  account  which  Anna  Comnena  in  the  r2th 
century  gives  of  John  Italus  {Alexiud, Y,\'ni),  it  is  put  in 
contrast  with  polite,  rhetorical  accomplishment,  and  sig- 
nifies a  dialectician.  The  word  is  translated  "umbrati- 
lis,"  by  Possinus,  in  his  version  of  Anna,  in  accordance 
with  its  classical  sense;  and  this  rendering  is  not  changed 
in  the  revision  of  this  version  by  Schopen  in  the  Bonn 
edition.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  its  indica- 
tion of  logical  pursuits.  It  probably  received  this  signif- 
icance by  importation  from  the  contemporaneous  usage 
in  the  schools  of  the  West.  The  fortune  of  the  word  in 
the  Latin  language  was  similar  to  its  experiences  in  the 
Greek;  but  there  is  greater  facility  in  tracing  the  mu- 
tations of  its  meaning.  It  does  not  occur  in  Cicero. 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  umbraticus  as  its  equivalent 
(ix,  Ep.  ii).  In  Quintilian,  in  the  Dialofpie  on  Orators, 
and  in  Aulus  (iellius,  it  denotes  "appertaining  to  rhetor- 
ical schools."  In  Petronius  it  designates  the  pupils  of 
such  a  school.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  used  for  ele- 
gant, cultivated,  refined  ("scholasticus,  ad  GriBcas  mun- 
ditias  eruditus"  [Capitolin.Maximin.  Jr.  c.  iii]).  In  the 
5th  century  it  meant  eloquent  ("  scholastici  ac  diserti" 
[Salvian,  De  Guh.  Dei,  proef.]).  Several  of  the  meanings 
were,  no  doubt,  concurrent.  The  predominant  meaning, 
under  the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  West,  was  a  person 
accomplished  in  the  studies  of  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
whether  as  disciple,  teacher,  or  graduate.  Rhetorical 
education,  as  the  preparation  of  Cicero  and  the  Institutes 
of  Quintilian  abundantly  attest,  had  early  become  uni- 
versal or  encyclopicdical  instruction.  As  rhetorical 
pursuits  declined  and  as  other  studies  waned,  while  log- 
ic gradually  acquired  a  notable  preponderance  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  as  afterwards 
in  the  rising  universities  of  Western  Europe,  scholasti- 
cism became  identified  with  logic.  Logic,  however,  em- 
braced, or  assumed  to  embrace,  all  subjects  in  its  rigid 
grasp,  as  is  shown  by  the  commentaries  of  the  greaPer 
schoolmen  on  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  by  their 
violent  application  of  the  logic  of  the  schools  to  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge  and  action.  But  the  universal 
range  claimed  by  rhetoric  in  the  Roman  schools  of 
rhetoric  was  never  renounced  by  those  who  retained  the 
name  of  scholastics  while  substituting  logic  for  rhetoric. 
The  process  of  the  transmigration  of  meanings  is  easily 
discernible.  School  study  is  the  pursuit  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  therefore  opportunity  for  learning. 
Rhetoric  became  the  predominant  and  exclusive  object 
of  school  instruction,  bin  comprehended  all  knowledge. 
Logic  supplanted  rhetoric.  Analysis  and  demonstra- 
tion took  the  place  of  rhetorical  elegance  of  expression, 
and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  knowledge.  The 
new  teachers  and  pupils  retained  the  established  name; 
and  thus  the  scholastic  of  the  Jliddle  Ages  emerged  out 
of  the  idler  of  classical  antiquity,  'i'lie  name  is  early 
applied  to  the  masters  of  the  cathedral  schools. 

II.  Nature  of  Scholasticism.  — The  inquiry  into  the 
changing  import  of  the  name  scholastic  is  equally  nec- 
essary for  the  due  apprehension  of  th(!  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  the  term  and  for  understanding  its  appropria- 
tion by  the  scholastic  philosojihers.     There  is  a  large 
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class  of  words  which  denote  shifting  conditions,  social 
fluctuations,  ex])anding  or  altering  forms,  that  can  be 
duly  appreciated  only  by  attention  to  tlieir  historical 
modifications.  Civilization  is  a  word  of  this  kind,  scho- 
lasticism is  another.  The  definitions  of  scholasticism 
given  in  the  dictionaries  are  for  the  most  part  tautolog- 
ical— idem  per  idem — and  habitually  partial.  They  con- 
vey little  information  to  those  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  subject;  they  generally  proceed  by  cross-refer- 
ence. Tiie  inquirer  is  baffled  by  a  game  of  verbal  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  between  the  reciprocally  impli- 
cated terms  scholasticism,  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
schoolmen.  The  distinctions  of  the  historians  of  phi- 
losophy are  of  course  more  satisfactorj^,  but  they  are 
seldom  adequate.  Brucker  enters  into  the  history  of 
the  term;  but  Ueberweg  is  almost  dumb  on  this  point. 
He  says  {/list.  Phil,  i,  35b),  "  Scholasticism  was  the  re- 
production of  ancient  phikisophy  under  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  with  an  accommodation,  in  cases 
of  discrepancy  between  them,  of  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter." Then  Abelard,  who  did  not  touch  theology  till 
an  advanced  period  of  his  career,  was  not  a  scholastic 
during  his  brilliant  course  at  Paris.  Others,  who  never 
touched  theology  at  all,  were  never  scholastics.  Occam, 
and  those  who  rejected  ecclesiastical  authority  in  whole 
or  in  part,  were  not  scholastics.  Then  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  ceased  to  be  scho- 
lastics when  composing  their  vast  commentaries  on  Ar- 
istotle: but  became  so,  suddenly,  when  commenting  on 
Peter  Lombard  and  submitting  their  speculations  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Then  Roger  Bacon  would 
not  be  a  schoolman.  Evidently  there  is  no  such  com- 
pendious definition  of  scholasticism  as  Ueberweg  and 
many  of  his  fellow-historians  suppose.  The  application 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic  to  the  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  subordination  of  the  logical  deductions 
to  the  orthodox  dogmas  of  the  Church,  characterized 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  scholasticism,  and  consti- 
tuted scholastic  theology.  See  Scholastic  Theology. 
But  these  characteristics  did  not  belong  to  the  whole 
period,  nor  to  all  the  schoolmen,  nor  to  all  the  labors 
of  theological  scholastics  in  any  i)eriod.  John  Scotus 
Erigena  with  his  Platonism,  and  Pico  di  Mirandola  with 
his  Cabalism  were  schoolmen  as  much  as  Bonaventura 
or  Bradwardine.  So  also  were  essentially  the  Jew 
IMaimonides  and  the  Saracen  Avicenna.  It  is  necessary 
to  regard  the  wavering  import  of  the  term  scholasti- 
cism, to  note  its  various  use,  and  to  trace  tlie  progress  of 
the  scholastic  procedure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  meaning,  and  to  detect  the  grounds  of  its  di- 
verse, and  particularly  of  its  inost  familiar,  application. 

Scholasticism,  so  contemplated,  will  be  found  to  have 
meant,  under  the  emperors  of  Rome,  the  functions  of  a 
teacher  of  rlietoric,  embracing  all  knowledge  in  his 
course,  then  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  with  the 
refinement  which  it  was  siqjposed  to  bestow.  As  uni- 
versal learning  shrank  up,  even  in  the  times  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  to  tlie  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  scholasticism 
suffered  eclipse,  but  still  claimed  dominion  over  all  the 
learning  of  the  time.  When  rhetoric  was  supplanted 
by  logic,  scholasticism  became  the  application  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  to  all  departments  of  inquiry ;  and,  at  a 
later  time,  in  accordance  with  the  temper,  associations, 
and  necessities  of  wliat  is  regarded  as  distinctively  the 
scholastic  period,  pre-eminently,  though  never  exclu- 
sively, to  theology. 

Scholasticism  will  thus  be  the  employment  of  logic, 
not  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  as  such,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  learning,  whether  suited  to  them  or  not — the 
substitution  of  dialectics  for  investigation,  of  authority 
for  facts.  Lord  Bacon  did  much,  but  very  much  less 
than  his  followers,  to  confirm  the  delusion  tliat  Aristotle 
handled  everything  in  subservience  to  the  logical  sci- 
ence wliich  he  had  created.  Such  an  error  can  never 
be  entertained  by  any  one  who  has  read  his  iXatiiroi 
History,  his  Parts  iif  Amm/ils,  his  Politirs,  or  even  his 
Rhetoric  or  his  FAhics.     This  exclusive  application  of 


logic  to  all  subjects  and  on  all  occasions  was  alike  the 
defect  and  the  characteristic  of  the  schoolmen,  practiced, 
even  when  condemned  and  opposed,  by  Roger  Bacon. 

IIL  Oriyin  of  the  Scholastic  Mode  oj' Philosophizing. 
— The  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  of  the  nat- 
ure of  scholasticism  furnish  indications  of  the  genetic 
development  of  that  notable  method  of  speculation. 
They  do  not  supply  the  historical  explanation  of  its 
growth,  nor  reveal  its  relation  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances in  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
darkening  ages  which  determined  its  appearance  and 
progressive  ascendency.  Several  writers,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Brucker,  St.  Ililaire,  Remusat,  have  rec- 
ognised in  John  of  Damascus  the  progenitor  of  the  scho- 
lastic system.  He  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
8th  century.  Long  before  him,  germs  of  scholasticism 
and  scholastic  tendencies  may  be  detected  in  both  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  writers.  There  are  many  evidences  in 
Aulus  Gellius  that  eristic  dialectics  constituted  an  ha- 
bitual occupation  of  scholars  before  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  (see  especially  Koci.  A  tt.  I,  ii).  There  is  a 
manifest  disposition  in  Tertullian  and  other  fathers  of 
the  early  Church  to  treat  religious  topics  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  pursued  a  thousand  years  later  by  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  schoolmen.  Scholasticism 
was  a  natural  growth,  not  an  arbitrary  invention.  It 
may  be  deemed  to  have  been  inevitable  that  this  mode 
of  intellectual  procedure  should  be  pursued  when  a  re- 
vealed religion,  appealing  exclusively  to  faith  in  the 
revelation,  and  whose  fundamental  tenets  "  came  not  by 
observation,"  was  disseminated  amid  a  highly  cultivated 
but  sceptical  society,  in  antagonism  to  previouslj'  ex- 
isting systems  of  religious  belief,  and  to  all  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  past  thought  and  experience.  Authority, 
divine  authority,  was  the  basis  of  the  new  truth,  and 
furnished  the  jiremises  for  controversy  and  for  ai)olo- 
getics  alike.  Tlie  inspired  Scriptures  were  the  expres- 
sion of  this  divine  authority,  and  were  neither  to  be  es- 
tablished by  observation  nor  tested  by  experiment.  In 
exegetics  as  well  as  in  polemics  there  was  thus  a  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  from  the  maxims  of  faith  to  the  con- 
sequences of  such  maxims,  which  could  be  reached  only 
by  deduction.  The  need  of  accommodating  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  the  hostile  temperaments  and  adverse 
habitudes  of  a  pagan  age  would  naturally  soften  and 
obscure  the  sharp  precision  and  harsh  angularities  of 
dialectical  demonstration.  But  the  scholastic  method, 
and  even  the  scholastic  subtleties  and  quodlibets,  very 
soon  appeared,  and  may  be  discerned  in  early  patristic 
literature.  When  Christianity  became  prevalent  and 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  especially 
as  there  was  a  coincident  decay  of  general  culture  and 
secular  letters,  the  logical  spirit,  with  its  texts,  its  ab- 
stractions, its  distinctions,  its  divisions,  and  its  refine- 
ments, became  predominant.  This  tendency  is  very 
pronoimced  in  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
other  writings,  and  in  the  productions  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  successors.  It  is  not  without  rea- 
son that  Augustine  has  been  signalized  as  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  scholastic  method.  As  letters 
continued  to  shrivel  up,  and  as  cultivation  of  intellectual 
graces  and  refinements  became  impossible  or  mistimed 
in  the  midst  of  social  anarchy,  barbarian  incursion,  and 
general  wretchedness,  tlie  deductive  method  of  argu- 
mentation and  exposition  would  unavoidably  prevail. 
The  extension  of  the  practice  and  the  exclusiiveness  of 
such  pursuits  would  also  be  greatly  favored  by  the  re- 
striction of  study  to  the  ecclesiastical  circle,  and  by  the 
mighty  task  imposed  upon  the  whole  mediicval  period 
of  converting  the  pagan  barbarians  who  had  occupied 
the  Western  empire,  and  of  civilizing  them  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Christian  faith  to  which  they 
were  to  be  converted.  Of  course,  as  logic  was  the  chief 
method  of  theological  persuasion,  the  intlnence  of  Aris- 
totle and  of  the  Aristotelian  spirit  grew  with  the  prog- 
ress of  time  and  with  the  progress  of  theological  dispu- 
tation, for  there  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be  any  logic 
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but  that  of  Aristotle.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  total  oblivion  of  Arisl>otle  anil 
of  Aristotle's  dialectics  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  testimony  of  Ingulph  may  be  spurious,  but  there 
are  other  indications  of  a  meagre  acquaintance  with 
Aristotelian  logic  through  secondary  channels;  and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  version  of  Porphyry's  Introduction, 
by  Boethius,  was  known  at  all  times.  After  the  con- 
version of  the  pagans  in  the  new  kingdoms,  and  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  ascendency 
of  the  Roman  Churcli  throughout,  the  Western  empire, 
a  fresh  demand  and  a  constant  provocation  for  the  in- 
tervention of  scholastic  procedure  arose  in  the  ever-mul- 
tiplying and  often  pernicious  heresies  which  occupied 
provincial  councils,  and  engaged  the  most  zealous  and 
astute  minds  in  their  promulgation,  their  refutation,  and 
their  defence.  A  very  cursory  perusal  of  the  impugned 
opinions,  whose  statement  opens  the  several  articles  in 
the  Sumnia  of  Aquinas,  or  of  any  similar  summa,  will 
show  what  a  countless  number  and  endless  variet}'  of 
dogmas  required  to  be  examined  and  settled  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  religious  and  ethical  doctrine  of  the 
times.  It  was  an  inestimable  service  which  was  ren- 
dered in  the  long  and  agonizing  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  a  society  without  other  intellectual  discipline 
or  moral  control,  by  tlie  proposition,  the  ventilation,  the 
discussion,  the  establishment,  or  the  reprobation  of  the 
multitudinous  perplexed  problems  in  theology  —  often 
affecting  government,  society,  and  private  conduct.  It 
is  not  a  question  here  whether  the  reasoning  adopted, 
the  arguments  adduced,  the  conclusions  drawn,  or  the 
decisions  affirmed  were  correct  or  pernicious.  The 
process  was  necessary,  the  task  indispensable,  for  the 
effective  development  of  European  intelligence.  The 
system  does  not  accord  with  modern  requirements,  nor 
approve  itself  to  modern  modes  of  thought;  but  it  in- 
augurated those  requirements  and  bred  those  modes. 
Feudalism  had  to  be  swejit  away  to  make  room  for  the 
growth  of  society  and  its  larger  expansion;  but  feudal- 
ism was  a  blessing  at  a  time  when  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  society  was  for  confirmed  authoritj'  and  grad- 
uated subordination.  Any  "good  custom  will  corrupt 
the  world;"  and  no  human  custom  is  absolutely  good 
or  free  from  the  taint  of  wrong  and  prospective  inis- 
chief.  The  errors  and  the  defects  of  scholasticism  are 
nowadays  manifest  to  all,  and  are  habitually  exagger- 
ated. The  good,  "  that  was  buried  with  it,"  is  not 
equally  apparent  or  as  willingly  sought.  It  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen,  of  their  works,  and 
of  their  times — a  transference  of  thought  from  our  cir- 
cumstances and  points  of  view  to  theirs,  and  dispassion- 
ate reflection — to  estimate  their  difficulties,  their  aims, 
and  their  achievements.  One  inestimable  result  of 
their  labors — it  is  only  one — was  the  definite  establish- 
ment of  the  terms  of  reasoning,  metaphysics,  and  theol- 
ogy, and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  procedure,  the  en- 
forcement of  logical  coherence  of  thought  and  of  preci- 
sion of  language.  These  things  were  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries for  the  development  of  modern  tongues,  mod- 
ern knowledge,  modern  enterprise,  modern  society,  and 
modern  government. 

That  tills  explanation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  scho- 
lasticism is  correct  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  same  tendencies,  under  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  contemporaneous  speculation  of  the 
Jews  and  Arabs;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  scholasti- 
cism as  either  an  ethnical  or  a  theological  idiosyncrasy. 

In  the  manner  stated,  and  by  steps  which  can  be  only 
obscurely  traced,  scholasticism  gradually  assumed  that 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  contemplated  by  the  histori- 
ans of  philosophy ;  and  acquired  the  fulness,  abundance, 
energy,  precision,  and  predominance  which  character- 
ized the  scholastic  philosophy  in  its  most  vigorous  man- 
ifestation. 

IV.  St/stemntic  Development  of  Scholasticism. — John 
Scotus  Erigena,  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  of  those  distinctively  en- 


titled schoolmen,  though,  as  has  been  shown  above,  he 
should  not  be  considered  the  earliest  scholastic.  Tlie 
historians  of  pliilosophy  have  variously  distributed  the 
course  of  scholastic  philosophy  into  periods.  Ueber- 
weg,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  latest  prevalent 
view,  divides  the  scholastic  age  into  two  parts  only : 
1.  From  Scotus  Erigena  to  Amalric,  or  from  the  9th  to 
the  13th  century;  2.  From  the  13th  century  to  the  Re- 
naissance. He  thus  omits  both  the  preliminary  tenden- 
cies and  the  expiring  efforts,  important  as  the  origin 
and  the  decadence  of  the  system  must  be.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (Reitl,  Works,  Appendix,  note  B,  p.  815)  notes 
John  Major,  of  St.  Andrew's  (14()9-1547),  as  "the  last 
of  the  regular  schoolmen ;"  but  the  spirit  survived  far 
into  the  next  century.  Brucker  does  not  neglect  the 
early  manifestations  of  scholasticism,  but  observes  that 
it  was  conceived  during  the  centuries  extending  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th  ;  that  the  9th  and  10th  were  the  time 
of  its  gestation  and  formation;  that  it  was  born  in  the 
11th;  that  it  passed  its  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  12th; 
and  that  it  attained  full  manhood  in  the  13th.  He  com- 
mences the  treatment  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  proper  with  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  and  divides  the  history  into  three  periods:  1. 
From  Lanfranc.  or  Abelard  and  his  disciple  Peter  Lom- 
bard, to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  to  Albertus 
]\Iagnus;  2.  From  1220  to  Duraiul  of  St.  Pour^ain  ;  3. 
From  1330  to  (^abriel  Biel  and  the  close  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury. 

That  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy at  the  opening  of  the  second  period,  through 
the  rivalry  and  energy  of  the  recently  instituted  orders 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  is  proved  by  the 
character  and  career  of  the  great  schoolmen,  and  by 
Roger  Bacon's  curious  vitu])eration  of  the  "youngsters" 
who  were  teaching  at  Paris.  These  youngsters — "  pu- 
eri  duorum  ordinum  &t\\Atn\\\xm"  {Compend.  Stiidii,v') — 
were  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  their  col- 
leagues. The  third  period  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  names  of  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Occam,  and 
was  marked  by  an  excess  of  ingenuity,  an  extravagance 
of  distinctions,  and  a  perverse  subtlety  which  degener- 
ated into  vain  and  puerile  captiousness  in  their  succes- 
sors. It  is  from  the  diseased  state  of  scholasticism  in 
its  moribund  age  that  the  general  estimate  of  the  sj's- 
tem  has  been  formed.  But  there  is  little  justice  in  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  philosophy  the  reproaches  merited 
by  it  in  the  years  of  its  impotent  decline. 

For  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  the  application  of  scholasticism  to  theology, 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  sects  of  the  scholastics  and 
of  the  leading  schoolmen,  for  their  rivalries  and  their 
antagonisms,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  names 
of  the  schoolmen  in  this  Cyclopmdia ;  to  Nominalism, 
Realism, and  Scholastic  Tiikology. 

V.  Literature. — The  literature  of  scholasticism  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  be  equally  impracticable  and 
vain  to  undertake  to  give  here  any  adequate  enume- 
ration of  the  principal  works  that  have  illustrated  it. 
Among  the  chief  sources  of  information  are  obviously 
the  oj^era  omnia  of  all  the  more  notable  schoolmen  and 
their  predecessors,  from  Joannes  Damasceinis  to  (ierson 
and  Petrus  Alliacus,  or  even  down  to  Philip  iMelanctlion. 
Next  in  order  would  come  all  the  chief  historians  of 
philosophy.  Among  works  of  more  special  and  im- 
mediate interest  on  the  subject  may  be  named— Cou- 
sin, Frafjmens  Philosophiques ;  Phil.  Scolastique  (Paris, 
1840);  Rousselot,  Etudes  stir  la  Phil,  dans  le  Moyen 
.Age  (ibid.  1840-42) ;  Jourdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur 
V.Age  et  VOrir/ine  des  Traductions  Latines  d'Ari^tofe 
( ibid.  1843 ) ;  Caraman,  Bist.  des  Rev.  de  la  Phil,  en 
France  (ibid.  1845-48);  Kaulich,  Gesch.  der  scholast. 
Philosophic  (Prague,  1853);  Haureau,  Art  Philosophie 
Scolastique  (Paris,  1858);  Hampden,  The  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy, etc.  (Oxford,  1862)  ;  Erdmann,  Der  Entwiche- 
lungsgany  der  Scholasiik,  in  Zeitschrift fiir  wissenschaftl. 
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Theoloffie  (Halle,  1865),  vol.  viii;  Micliaud,  Gnilluume 
de  Champeaux  et  les  Ecoles  de  Ptiris  (Paris,  18G7) ;  De 
Cupt'lv,  Esprit  de  la  PhUosophie  Scolastique  (ibid.  1808). 
(G.1<\1I.) 

Scholastics.     See  Scholastic  Theology. 

Scholefield,  Aksold,  a  TMethcidist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Nova  Scotia;  united  himself  with  the 
Methodist  Kpiscdpal  Cliiirch  while  quite  a  ymitli;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  Mav,  1810, 1'rom  which  time  he  trav- 
elled and  labored  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  with 
great.  acceiJtance  and  usefulness  until  his  health  failed 
in  1828.  In  183"2  he  was  again  reported  effective,  and 
appointed  to  travel  on  Troy  district,  but  had  not  trav- 
elled long  before  he  was  again  rendered  ineffective  by 
paralysis,  and  dieil  in  1837.  He  was  an  able  and  la- 
borious minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  very  ardent  in  his 
religious  feelings.  His  sermons  were  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  richness  and  pleasing  variety,  and  were  usual- 
ly delivered  with  much  pathos.  See  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, ii,  495 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  252. 

Scholia,  short  notes  of  a  grammatical  or  exegetical 
nature.  Many  scholia  are  found  on  the  margin  ol' man- 
uscripts, or  interlined,  or  placed  at  tlie  end  of  a  book. 
They  have  also  been  e.xtracted  and  brought  together, 
forming  what  is  called  Catena  Patrum.  See  Commen- 
tary. 

Scholiasts,  writers  of  such  brief  notes  on  passages 
of  Scripture.  Many  of  the  ancient  Ciiristian  fatliers 
wrote  scholia  (q.  v.),  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
show  the  views  entertained  of  various  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume.  Their  value,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
learning  and  critical  acumen  of  the  authors.  Theodo- 
ret.  Theophylact,  and  Qicumenius  are  among  the  best 
of  them. 

Schonemann,  Kaul  Tkaugott  Gottlieb,  from 
1709  doctor  of  law  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottin- 
gen,  was  born  in  I7tJG  at  Eisleben,  and  died  May  2,  1802. 
He  is  known  as  the  editor  of  Epistolce  Romanorum  Pan- 
tijicum  et  qum  ad  eos  Scriptm  sunt,  a  S.  Clemente  I  usque 
ad  Innocent.  Ill,  etc.  (Gbttingen,  1796).  He  also  pub- 
lished Bihiotheca  Hist.-liter.  Patrum  Latinorum  a  Ter- 
tnlliano  prinripe  usque  ad  Gret/oriuni  Magnum  et  Isidor. 
Ilispal.  (Lips.  1792-94,  2  vols.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theohij.  Literatur,  i,  694,  854 ;  ii,  763.      (B.  P.) 

Schoner,  Johann  (jOttfkied,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, was  born  Ajiril  15,  1749,  at  liiigheim,  near  Schwein- 
furt,  where  his  fatiier  was  the  past(jr  of  the  place.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Erlangen,  and  was  deacon  of  St. 
Lawrence's  at  Nuremberg.  In  1799  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  died  June  18,  1818.  He  was  an  excellent,  pious  man 
and  pastor  ;  and  besides  other  hymns,  he  wrote  the  beau- 
tiful (Jerman  hymn  llimmekm,Mir  hiinnielan,\\\\\c\\  has 
l)ecn  translated  by  Mills,  in  his  Horn  Cermaiiioi',  No.  130, 
"Heavenward,  still  heavenward."  See  Sonntaysbibli- 
othelc  (Bielefeld),  vi,  4;  Koch,  (ieschichte  d.  deiitschen 
Kirchenliedes,  vi,  399  s(j. ;  viii,  570  ;  Knai)p,  Evunyel. 
Liedersrhatz.  p.  1344.      (B.  P.) 

Schongauer,  Maktix,  called  Martin  Schon,a  (Jer- 
man  painter  and  engraver,  was  born  about  1420,  and 
died  at  (^olmar  Feb.  2,  1488.  The  paintings  attributed 
to  this  artist  are  very  numerous,  but  tliere  are  only  a 
few  whicli  can  be  jiroved  to  l>e  liis  work;  among  them 
is  a  panel  in  the  church  of  St.  IMartin  at  Colmar.  As 
an  engraver  his  rc[)utation  was  very  high.  His  style 
is  mucii  more  elevated  tlian  that  of  the  other  early  (Ger- 
man artists,  and  many  of  his  heads  are  full  of  refined 
sentiment.  His  Carri/ing  the  Cross  is  a  masterpiece; 
and  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthom/  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem.—  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Hioij.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Schonherr,  Johanx  Heinuich,  a  very  remark- 
able mid  iuHucutial  (ierman  theosophist,  was  born  at 
Memcl  .\o\cml)er  30,  1770.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  sent  ti  Kdnigsberg  to  engage  in  trade.  After 
a  year  of  trial  he  concluded  that  he  had  not  found 
his  calling.     IJv  great  self-denial  he  succeeded  in  en- 


tering and  passing  through  a  gymnasium  course,  so 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  ready  for  the 
universitj'.      Even    in    his   gymnasial    course    he   be- 
came interested  in  those  deep  problems  to  wliich  his 
subsequent  life  was  given.     But  as  yet  it  was  a  pe- 
riod of  inner  commotion.     His  early  reverence  for  the 
Bible  and  orthodoxy  was  shaken  by  contact  witli  the 
Kantian  philosophy.     At  first  intent  on  studying  the- 
ology, he  now  wavered  and  began  with  juris|)rudence. 
Soon  he  l)roke  off  from  Kantian  principles  and  endeav- 
ored, in  his  own  way,  to  solve  the  ])roblem  of  destiny 
and  immortality.     After  a  year  at  Konigsberg  he  made 
an  extensive  journey,  stopping  a  Avliile  at  (ireifswald 
and  Kostock,  and  finally  studying  a  whole  year  at  the 
University  of  Kinteln.      Here  at  Kinteln  his  system  of 
theosophy  began   to  take  shape.     It  was  rooted  in  a 
reaction   against  Kant's  abstract  idealism,  and  was  a 
fervent  grasping  after  realism.     He  imagined  that  in 
the  simple  words  of  revelation  he  had  found  a  complete 
philosophy  of  being.     "I  even  saw  into  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,"  says  he;  "and  I  discovered  that  tlie 
world  is  a  structure  that  leads  to  perfection."     Leaving 
Hinteln  in  1793,  he  passed  through  Gijttingen,  Erfurt, 
and  Jena,  and  finally  stopped  at  Leipsic  to  continue  the 
study  of  |)hilosophy.      Here  he  led  a  quiet,  studious  life 
until  February,  1794,  and  showed  no  signs  of  eccentric- 
ity.    But  of  a  sudden  one  morning  he  came  into  the 
room  of  a  friend  and  inquired  the  way  to  the  highest 
mountain  of  Thuringia,  affirming  that  he  must  repair 
I  thither  at  once.     His  manner  awakened  a  belief  of  his 
I  insanity,  and  he  was  at  once  taken  to  an  asylum.     Here 
I  he  at  first  refused  all  food.     After  a  month  he  was  re- 
leased.    He  returned  to  Konigsberg  in  the  fidl  convic- 
tion that  he  had  discovered  a  new  system  of  religious 
truth,  and  with  the  full  determination  to  devote  his  life 
to  its  propagation.     To  university  studies  he  gave  no 
further  attention,  but,  gaining  liis  daily  bread  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  he  explained  his  thoughts  in  private, 
and  gradually  gathered  to  himself  a  little  circle  of  ad- 
mirers.    His  earnest  assaults  upon  the  prevalent  ration- 
alism, and  his  absolute  enthusiasm  for  the  literal  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  made  a  hap]iy  impression  upon  many 
a  youtlil'ul  heart.     Two  regular  weekly  meetings  were 
held,  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings,  at  which  were 
had  anitnated  discussions  on  the  profoundest  problems 
of  philosophy  and  religion.     They  extended  far  into 
the  night,  sometimes  until  daybreak.     Ladies  also  at- 
tended.     Usually  they  closed  with  a  hymn  and  a  sim- 
ple   meal.      These  meetings  were   held  not   so   much 
siinply  to  impart  a  fidly  developed  system  as  in  or- 
der to  develop  and  mature  on   all  sides  a  number  of 
fmidamental  principles  which  were  regarded  as  already 
settled  and  certain.     Hence  Schonherr  was  also  him- 
self a  seeker  of  light  as  well  as  a  giver.     As  to  his  out- 
ward maimer,  he  was  as  unpretentious  as  a  child,  show- 
ing no  trace  of  a  desire  to  rule  or  to  be  held  in  extraor- 
I  diiiary  esteem.     He  was  simply  a  thoroughly  convinced 
j  believer.     He  believed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  a 
]  fuller  understanding  of  revelation  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  nature,  and  he  felt  that  a  great  regeneration  of 
Christendom  would  go  out  from  his  teachings.     But  he 
i  had  not  tlie  least  intention  of  forming  a  sect;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  upon 
j  the  regular  Church  services,  and  he  joined  in  them  with 
j  fervent  devotion.     Although  tlie  private  meetings  at 
I  Schiinherr's  house  were  never  very  large,  still  their  very 
regularity  and  the  striking  appearance  of  Schonherr 
himself  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  police  to  them. 
Measures  were  about  to  be  taken  for  their  suppression, 
when  a  casual  meeting  of  Schiinherr  with  tlie  minister 
of  public  worship  made  such  a  favorable  impression  as 
to  cause   the    matter  to  be  ilrojiped.     Tlienceforth  he 
was  left  to  labor  unmolested  until  liis  death. 

Among  tlie  young  friends  of  Schiinlierr  none  contrib- 
uted more  than  J.  VV^.  Ebel  (q.  v.)  to  bring  his  teachings 
into  public  notice.  P^bel  had  studied  at  Konigsberg 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic.     In  1810 
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he  obtained  a  place  as  preaclier  in  Konigsberg,  where 
his  intimacy  with  Schiinherr  was  renewetl.  His  preach- 
ing soon  invited  general  attention.  His  manner  was  at- 
tractive, his  language  imaginative,  and  his  chief  themes 
(conversiiin  and  personal  holiness)  almost  novel.  Twice 
the  clerical  authorities  were  impelled  to  call  him  to  give 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  of  Ids  relations  to  Sclion- 
herr.  But  no  good  reason  coulil  ye:  be  seen  for  inter- 
fering with  him.  These  failures  to  tind  aught  against 
him,  especially  the  last  one,  in  1814,  contrilmted  to  give 
even  greater  prominence  to  his  ministry  and  his  tlie(j- 
sophic  views.  In  1^(1(5  he  attained  to  tlie  most  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Church  of  the  city.  Tliis  prominence 
soon  opened  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  not  a  few 
eminent  persons.  Even  professors  of  the  university 
and  noble  dukes  and  ladies  were  brought  into  close  in- 
timacy with  Schciidierr.  In  tlie  year  1819,  however, 
a  violent  disagreement  arose  between  Ebel  ami  liis  mas- 
ter. Ebel  had  ripened  into  spiritual  independence,  and 
could  no  longer  concede  the  infallibility  to  Schonherr 
which  the  whole  circle  had  hitherto  passively  admitted. 
Besides,  he  could  nt)t  admit  the  scripturalness  of  some 
of  the  later  developments  of  his  master's  sj-stem.  And 
when  Schonherr  actually  proposed  physical  castigation 
as  a  means  of  hastening  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  and 
endeavored  to  sanction  it  by  Scripture  texts,  Ebel  took 
direct  issue  with  him,  and  ventured  to  intimate  to  him 
that,  while  starting  well,  he  had  stop|)ed  short  and  was 
yet  entangled  in  the  Hesh.  Thenceforth  there  were 
two  parties,  the  larger  one  following  Ebel.  Schonherr 
continued  with  his  diminished  circle  just  as  before.  In 
1823  he  made  a  journey  to  Si.  Petersburg,  and  the  next 
year  another  to  Berlin;  but  he  made  no  permanent  im- 
pression. In  1825  he  fell  upon  the  insane  notion  of 
constructing  a  ship  which  was  to  move  without  sail 
against  wind  and  stream,  and  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  his  followers  amid  the  terrible  judgments  that 
were  soon  to  fall  upon  the  world.  He  actually  con- 
structed it.  On  being  lamiched,  it  went  to  pieces  amid 
the  derision  of  the  witnessing  multitude.  This  came 
near  entirely  breaking  up  his  little  band  of  followers; 
yet  it  did  not  in  the  least  shake  his  faith  in  the  truth 
of  his  system  or  in  his  divine  call.  But  his  career  was 
now  about  run.  Broken  down  in  health  by  his  self- 
mortitications  and  labors,  he  retired  to  Spittelhof,  in  the 
environs  of  Konigsberg,  and  there  died  of  consumption, 
Oct.  15,  182(5,  attended  only  by  a  single  maid-servant, 
who  was  faithful  to  him  to  the  last. 

What  are  the  outlines  of  Sciionherr's  svstem  V  He 
never  fully  reduced  them  to  writing.  Only  two  small 
tractates  are  all  he  ever  publislied  :  Der  Sie;/  dcr  f/otl- 
licheii  OJhiburuntj,  and  Vom  Sieg  der  i/dttlichen  OJhi- 
baninfi  (both  Konigsberg,  1804).  But  these  essays 
contain  only  the  embryo  of  his  system.  In  addition 
there  were  found  among  his  posthumous  papers  some 
brief  notes,  mostly  aphoristic  in  form.  De  la  Clieval- 
erie,  a  disciple,  also  published  abstracts  of  some  of 
his  lectures  (Konigsberg,  1835).  All  these  data  were 
used  in  preparing  the  book  GrHiidziir/e  (Leipsic,  1852). 
From  these  sources,  and  from  the  works  of  Ebel  and 
Diestel,  Schonherr's  most  prominent  disciples,  the  fol- 
lowing not  very  clear  outlines  of  a  system  may  be  gath- 
ered. The  actual  universe  consists  of  a  dualism;  but 
the  dualism  can  and  should  rise  to  unity.  At  the  basis 
of  the  universe  tliere  are  two  primitive  principles  or 
beings.  They  are  equally  primitive  and  are  personal 
and  free.  These  beings  exist  in  space,  have  a  globular 
form,  and  are  of  the  colors  white  and  black.  There  is 
but  one  difference  between  them:  the  one  is  strong,  the 
other  weak.  This  difference,  rightly  taken,  is  a  differ- 
ence of  activity  and  passivity.  The  co-operation  of  the 
two  generates  the  world  of  reality.  As  the  system  grew 
towards  self-consistency,  the  two  principles  assumed  the 
forms  of  spirit  and  nature.  But  in  Schonherr's  thought 
they  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  water  (the  weaker) 
and  fire  (the  stronger).  Eire  and  water  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  realitv.     From  their  union  and  interaction  arise 


the  universe  and  God.  The  fire  poured  its  light  upon 
the  water,  and  thus  became  self-conscious.  By  the  mut- 
ual action  of  the  two  a  mutual  effect  was  wrought — 
namely,  the  Word.  Tlie  outer  form  of  the  Word  is  Day. 
The  two  first  principles  are  the  INIosaic  Eluhim.  The 
stronger  one  is  Jehovah;  the  weaker  one  is  matter. 
From  the  absolute  submissiveness  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  results  the  absolute  harmony  and  order  of  the 
universe.  To  preserve  and  virtualize  this  harmony  is 
the  object  of  creation  and  providence.  Creation  is  but 
another  word  for  the  plastic  operation  of  the  stronger 
upon  the  feebler  principle.  The  Trinity  is  tluis  ex- 
plained: the  primitive  essence  of  God  is  tire  or  light: 
this  is  the  Spirit.  The  immanent  power  of  God  is  the 
Father.  The  product  of  the  essence  and  the  power  is 
consciousness,  or  the  Word — that  is,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  contact  of  the  Spirit  with  matter  produced  not 
only  the  Son  of  (iod,  but  also  the  whole  series  of  spir- 
itual beings.  The  kingdom  of  evil  was  i)roduced  by 
one  of  these  highest  beings  turning  away  from  light 
and  allying  iiimself  with  matter.  The  origin  of  sin  in 
man  is  explained  in  the  most  realistic  manner.  ]\Ian, 
tempted  by  Lucifer,  took  into  his  blood  the  destructive 
substance  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil.  Through  the 
blood -the  evil  is  propagated  as  depravity  in  all  after- 
generations.  The  theory  of  redemption  is  also  very  re- 
alistically conceived.  B\'  the  fall  man  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the  two  principles  of  being.  By  redemp- 
tion this  harmony  is  re-established.  But  how?  By  a 
realistic  implantation  into  nature  of  a  healthful,  har- 
monious leaven.  Yet  how?  Thus:  man's  life  lies  in 
his  blood.  By  the  corruption  of  man's  blood  the  whole 
life  of  nature  is*poisoned  and  depraved.  Inside  of  hu- 
manity there  is,  therefore,  no  healthful  starting-point. 
The  healthful  leaven  must  then  be  furnished  from  on 
high.  It  is  furnished  in  the  ideal  human  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  absolute  mastery  of  the  ac- 
tive over  the  passive  principle  is  realized.  The  health- 
ful, undepraved  blood  of  Jesus  is  the  redeeming  princi- 
ple. When  he  permitted  the  spirit  of  disorder  to  shed 
his  precious  blood  on  the  cross,  this  blood  flowed  out 
and  over  into  the  realm  of  rtature,  or  passivity  and  sin  ; 
and  there  it  became  the  potent  leaven  which  will  ulti- 
mately transfigure,  and  glorify,  and  introduce  order  into 
the  whole  field  of  darkness.  As  the  spilling  of  the  act- 
ual blood  of  Jesus  upon  the  lap  of  nature  is  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  cosmos,  so  the  right  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  is  the  means  of  re- 
generating the  depravity  of  human  nature.  As  with 
redemption,  so  witli  the  resurrection,  tlie  ascension,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  are  explained 
in  a  realistic  and  physical  manner. 

As  to  the  proximate  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  Schonherr  had  peculiar  and  very  detailed 
views.  How  soon  the  state  of  perfection  should  break 
in  depended  largely  on  the  use  of  human  freedom.  To 
freedom  a  very  high  role  is  attributed.  By  freedom 
man,  in  some  sense,  takes  the  place  of  God.  By  free- 
dom he  interferes  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
How  he  will  help  to  sha[ie  the  future  history  of  the 
universe  is  not  absolutely  foreknown  even  by  God.  It 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  man,  by  fidelity  to  his  own 
possibilities,  to  inaugurate  a  new  phase  in  the  history 
of  humanity.  But  there  are  two  absolutely  differing 
classes  of  men.  There  are  central  natures  and  subser- 
vient natures.  The  latter  revolve  about  the  former  as 
planets  about  the  sun.  Let  a  central  nature  only  be 
faithful,  and  he  carries  a  whole  galaxy  with  him  into 
the  realm  of  light.  As  such  a  central  nature  Schiinherr 
unquestionably  regarded  himself.  Faith  in  himself 
was  the  very  essence  of  his  character.  Nor  did  he  ever 
waver  in  this.  Hence  his  oft-expressed  anticipation 
of  a  speedy  transformation  of  humanity.  He  would  be 
faithful,  and  would  carry  his  brethren  with  him  over 
into  the  realm  of  light. 

After  the  death  of  Schonherr,  the  pastor  Ebel  took 
up  the  work  of  his  master.     It  was  a  principle  of  the 
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whole  system  that  the  essential  thing  is  not  knowledge, 
but  faithfulness.  Upon  this  maxim  Ebel  proceeded. 
In  the  pulpit  and  before  the  nndtitude  he  preached 
onlv  the  common  doctrines  of  the  catechism  ;  but  in 
private  he  gathered  about  his  own  person  an  elect  cir- 
cle of  the  initiated.  Among  them  were  great  lords  and 
ladies,  professors  and  students.  Best  iiiiown  among 
them  are  pastor  Diestel  and  the  commentator  Olshau- 
sen.  These  were  mostly  "central  natures;"  while  the 
uninitiated  masses  were  but  subordinate  natures.  The 
two  corresponded  to  the  two  primitive  principles  of  be- 
ing, the  active  and  the  passive.  But  the  main  leader 
of  the  circle  was  Ebel.  As  the  circle  drew  closer  around 
him,  the  personal  confession  of  every  secret  sin  was  in- 
troduced as  a  special  means  of  ra])id  advancement  in 
holiness.  This  gave  Ebel  an  almost  papal  power  over 
the  consciences  of  the  circle.  It  proved  the  means  of 
a  violent  outburst  which  took  place  in  1826.  Many  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  circle  left  it  and  at  once  began  an  as- 
sault upon  Ebel.  For  a  while  Ebel  was  prostrated  by 
sickness,  and  dropped  from  the  public  attention.  In  1834 
he  came  again  before  the  public.  But  a  fresh  storm 
broke  out,  and  very  soon  involved  Ebel  and  Diestel  in 
one  of  the  most  notorious  lawsuits  of  modern  times. 
The  two  preachers  were  charged  with  unchurchly  doc- 
trines, immoral  practices,  and  heresy.  The  trial  lasted 
from  1835  to  1841,  and  resulted  in  deposing  the  accused 
from  otfice,  but  in  ac(iuitting  them  of  intentional  immo- 
rahty.  The  result  was  to  entirely  discredit  the  theos- 
oph}'  of  Schonherr.  Thenceforth  it  has  had  no  organ- 
ic existence,  though  isolated  theologians  have,  here  and 
there,  studied  it  with  more  or  less  admiration.  See, 
besides  the  works  already  mentioned.  Die  Schutzirehr 
(Konigsberg,  1834) ;  Geyenseitige  Liebe  (ibid.  1834) ;  Ver- 
stand  u.  Vermmft  ini  Biinde.  (Leipsic,  1837);  Diestel, 
Ein  Zeugenverhui-  (ibid.  1838);  Grundziige  (ibid.  1852) 
from  Schonherr's  papers ;  Compos  de  Route  ( Konigs- 
berg and  jVIohrungen,  1857),  vol.  i;  Life  of  Rudolf  Stier 
(N.'y.  1874),  p.  141,  142;  Herzog,  R'ecd-Enajklop.  xiii, 
620-647;  Hahnenfeld,  Z'ie  reUgiuse  Bewegung  zu  Ko- 
nigsberg (Leipsic,  1858).      (J.  P.  L.) 

School  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once  (Acts  xix,  9) 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  axo\ri  (from  which  the 
English  word  is  derived),  meaning  originally  leisure: 
hence,  a  place  of  tuition.     See  Tyhannus. 

School  Brothers  and  Sisters,  collective  names 
of  numerous  associations  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young.     The  tirst  (the 
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Ursulines)  were  established  at  Brescia,  1537.     See  Ig- 

NOHANTINES. 

I.  School  Brothers. — In  the  present  article  only  those 
congregations  are  mentioned  whose  members  are  not 
priests.  The  most  important  school  brotlierhoods  are: 
1.  The  "  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  founded  by 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  2.  The  "  Christian  Brothers," 
founded  by  Kev.  E.  Kice,  at  Waterford,  Ireland.  These 
have  their  central  house  and  superior-general  in  Dublin, 
and  numerous  establishments  in  (ireat  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  British  colonics.  3.  The  "  Brothers  Marists,"  or 
"Christian  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary,"  foinided  at 
Bortleaux,  France,  in  1817,  by  al)be  Giiillaume  Joseph 
Cheminade;  approved  by  pope  (iregory  XYI  in  1839. 
The  society  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by 
archbishop  Purcell  in  1849,  and  had  in  1874  23  establish- 
ments in  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Louisiana,  and  Texas.  4.  The  "  Lamennaisian 
Brothers,"  or  "  Congregation  of  Christian  Instruction," 
founded  in  Brittany,  in  1820,  by  abbe  Jean  de  la  Men- 
nais.  They  reckoned  in  1875  about  800  members  and 
150  establishments  in  France.  5.  The  "Brothers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,"  founded  in  1821  at 
Le  Puy,  France,  by  abbe  Coindrin.  They  started  in  the 
United  States  at  Mobile  in  1847,  and  in  1874  had  estab- 
lishments in  IMississippi,  New  Orleans,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana.  6.  The  "Xaverian  Brothers,"  founded  at 
Bruges,  Belgium,  in  1839,  by  Theodore  Jacques  Kyken. 
They  were  especially  intended  to  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  were  introduced  by  archbishop  Spaulding 
into  Louisville  in  18.54.  In  1875  they  had  six  schools 
there,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  the  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
.School  for  Boys  near  the  city.  7.  The  "Brothers  of 
Charity,"  foimded  in  Belgium  in  1809,  by  canon  P.  Triest, 
for  the  education  of  bhnd  and  deaf  mutes  and  train- 
ing of  orphans.  In  January,  1874,  they  took  charge  of 
the  Industrial  School  of  the  Angel  (iuardian  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

II.  School  Sisters.  —  The  following  are  the  most 
important  of  these  congregations:  1.  The  "Ursulines" 
(q.  v.).  2.  The  "  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady," 
founded  at  Annecy,  Savoy,  in  1610,  by  St,  Francis  of 
Sales  and  St.  Jeanne  Francjoise  de  Chantal.  In  1641, 
at  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  order  numbered  87  estab- 
lishments, and  in  1700  160  establishments,  with  6600 
members.  Its  tirst  establishment  in  the  United  States 
was  in  Washington,  in  1808;  and  it  had  in  1875  monas- 
teries and  schools  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Minnesota.    It  was 
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first  approved  by  pope  Urban  VIII  in  16-26.  3.  The  "  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame."  !See  Nothk  Damk,  Congukoa- 
Tios  OF.  4.  "Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur,"  found- 
ed at  Amiens,  France,  in  1804,  by  pi're  Joseph  Desire 
Varin,  Jidie  Billiart,  and  Marie  Louise  Franc^oise  Blin 
de  Bourdon,  and  transferred  to  Namur,  Belgium,  in  1809. 
Its  object  was  to  educate  girls  of  the  mitlelle  class;  and 
it  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XVI  June  28,  1844. 
It  spread  rapidly  through  Belgium,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Ireland ;  and  the  English  government  intrust- 
ed to  the  order  the  direction  of  normal  schools  for  Ro- 
man pupil-teachers.  They  were  called  to  Cincinnati 
in  1840  by  archbishop  Purcell,  to  Oregon  by  arch- 
bishop Blanchet  in  1843,  to  California  in  1851,  and  to 
Guatemala  in  1859.  In  1871  they  had  82  establish- 
ments (20  in  the  United  States)  and  2G,000  pupils.  5. 
"Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  See  Sacrku  Heakt, 
Ladies  of  the.  These  have  as  their  primary  object  the 
teaching  of  young  girls;  others  add  the  care  of  orphans, 
visitation  of  sick  and  poor,  and  the  direction  of  hospi- 
tals. Such  are  (1)  the  "  Ladies  of  the  Incarnate  Word," 
founded  in  1625  by  Jeanne  Marie  Ciiezard  de  Matel,  and 
approved  by  Urban  VIII  in  1633.  They  have  many  es- 
tablishments in  France,  and  eight  in  Texas.  (2)  Tlie 
"  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,"  founded  Aug.  16, 
1849,  at  Dernbach,  Nassau,  by  Katharine  Kaspar;  ap- 
l)roved  by  Pius  IX  in  18G0,  and  confirmed  in  1870. 
They  first  established  themselves  in  this  country  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  August,  1868.  In  1875  they  num- 
bered 45  sisters  and  five  houses.  (3)  The  "  Sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Charity,"  or  "  Eudist  Sisters,"  founded  at 
Caen,  Normandy,  by  abbe  Jean  Eudes  in  1641.  In 
1835  they  became  known  as  the  "  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd."  See  Shepherd,  House  of  the  Goon.  (4) 
The  "Presentation  Nuns,"  founded  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1777,  by  Miss  Nano  Nagle,  for  visiting  and  teaching, 
but  have  since  become  strictly  cloistered.  Their  first 
establishment  in  America  was  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land :  and  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York  city,  Sept. 
8, 1874.  (5)  "  Sisters  of  Mercy"  (q.  v.).  (6)  "  Sisters  of 
Charity."  See  Charity,  Sisters  of.  (7)  The  "Gray 
Nuns,"  or  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal."  See  Char- 
ity, Sisters  of.  (8)  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  (q.  v.). 
See  Appletoiis^  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Barnum,  Romanism  as 
it  Is. 

School,  Sunday.     See  Sunday-school, 

Schoolmaster  is  the  inexact  rendering  in  Gal.  iii, 
24,25  of  TTaidayujyoc  ("instructor,"  1  Cor.  iv,  15),  which 
does  not  signify  a  padagoffne  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
a  person,  usually  a  slave  or  freedman,  to  whose  care  the 
boys  of  a  family  were  anciently  committed  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven  years,  who  watched  over  their  physical 
and  moral  training  and  accompanied  them  to  the  pul)- 
lic  schools  and  elsewhere,  or  provided  them  with  teach- 
ers (TTaicSojua^cTf,  Quintilian,  i,  1 1),  but  did  not  himself 
instruct  them.  See  Smith,  iJict.  of  Class.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 
"  Psedagogue." 

Schoolmen.     See  Scholasticism. 

Schools,     Alexandrian,       See     Alexandrian 

Schools. 

Schools,  Christian.  At  a  very  early  period, 
schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  cliiirch- 
es;  and  if  no  building  was  provided  for  this  purpose, 
the  schools  were  taught  in  the  baptistry  and  the  vestry. 
This  is  evident  from  the  observation  which  Socrates 
makes  upon  the  education  of  Jidian  the  Apostate — "  that 
in  his  youth  he  frequented  the  church,  where,  in  those 
days,  the  schools  were  kept."  He  speaks  of  the  schools 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which,  it  seems,  were  then 
taught  at  Constantinople  in  some  apartment  belonging 
to  the  church.  Catechetical  and  charity  schools  were 
also  established,  especially  for  instruction  in  scriptural 
knowledge.  The  second  Council  of  Ch.^lons,  in  813,  en- 
acted that  bishops  should  set  up  schools  to  teach  ordi- 
nary literature  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.     The 


sixth  General  Council  of  Constantinople  recommended 
the  setting-up  of  charity  schools  in  all  the  country 
churches.  One  of  its  canons  is  to  this  purpose:  "that 
presbyters  in  country  towns  and  villages  should  have 
schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as  were  sent  to  them, 
for  which  they  should  exact  no  reward  nor  take  any- 
thing, except  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  tit  to 
make  them  any  charitable  present  by  way  of  voluntary 
oblation.  Another  of  those  canons  speaks  of  schools 
in  churches  and  monasteries,  subject  to  the  bishop's 
care  and  direction ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
schools  were  anciently  very  common  appendants,  both 
of  cathedral  and  country  churches"  (Bingham,  Antiq.of 
the  Christ.  Church,  i,  314),     See  P^ed agogics. 

Schools,  Hebrew.  As  this  subject  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  education  and  mode  of 
instruction,  which  cannot  be  well  dealt  with  separately, 
we  propose  to  discuss  historically  these  three  topics  in 
the  present  article  (in  which  we  principally  follow  that 
of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  with  important  additions 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  B.  Pick).     See  Education. 

I.  In  the  Patriarchal  Period. — We  have  nothing  in- 
dicative of  any  place  of  public  instruction  in  Scripture 
earlier  than  the  Book  of  Samuel.  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  world  became  peopled,  some 
measures  were  taken  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  all  those  parts  of  learning  that  were  then  known ; 
and  particularly  among  those  persons  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  who  would  naturally  be 
anxious  that  the  seeds  of  religious  learning  should  be 
timeh'  sown  in  their  children's  minds,  and  that  they 
should  be  instructed  in  everything  appertaining  to  di- 
vine rites  and  worship,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  singing  and  sacred  poetry  formed  a  large  part. 
The  Jewish  doctors,  indeed,  have  given  us  decided  as- 
sertions on  the  subject  of  primitive  teaching.  They  say 
that  Adam  instructed  his  posterity,  and  that  Enoch  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office.  Enoch,  we  know,  was  a  proph- 
et (Jude  14) ;  and  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  we 
shall  see  that  prophets  were  public  instructors.  The 
Arabians  have  traditions  of  Enoch  under  the  name  of 
Edris;  that  he  wrote  thirty  volumes  of  revelations; 
that  he  was  the  first  wlio  knew  astronomy  and  arith- 
metic, and  wrote  with  the  pen.  Eusebius  says  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  angels  of  God  [see 
Enoch  ] ;  that  on  his  translation  to  heaven  he  was 
succeeded  by  Noah,  a  preacher,  or  teacher,  of  righteous- 
ness (2  Pet.  ii,  5).  The  next  great  public  instructor,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins,  was  Abraham,  concerning  whom 
Josephus  relates  {Ant.  i,  8)  that  he  taught  the  Egj'p- 
tians  astronomy  and  arithmetic.  The  ancient  histori- 
ans Berosus  and  Hecatous  commend  his  learning;  and 
Eupolimus  writes  "  that  he  was  superior  to  all  men 
in  wisdom,  and  taught  astronomy  to  the  Phaniicians." 
The  Targum  also  countenances  the  idea  that  Abraham 
taught  in  Haran.  Jacob,  according  to  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, devoted  himself  to  teaching  instead  of  living  the 
life  of  a  hunter,  like  Esau ;  for  (Gen.  xxv,  27)  "  he  was 
a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  is  expressed  by  the 
Targums  "  he  was  a  perfect  man,  a  minister  of  the 
house  of  doctrine"  (i.  e.  a  school  of  instruction) ;  but  aU 
this  is  mere  fancy. 

II.  Fi-om  the  Exode  to  the  Captivity. — Being  under  a 
theocracy,  and  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  pastoral 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  it  was  most  important  that 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
should  educate  their  youth  in  a  pre-eminently  religious, 
practical,  and  simple  manner.  The  parents,  upon  whom 
the  education  of  the  children  at  first  devolved,  were 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  to  instruct  their  offspring  in 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  in  the  fear  of  God  (Deut.  iv,  9, 
10;  xxxi,  13;  xxxii,  46),  and  in  the  symbols  which  rep- 
resented the  dealings  of  Providence  with  their  nation  in 
past  days,  and  which  were  evidently  designed  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  children  and  to  elicit  inquiry,  thus 
furnishing  the  parents  with  pictorial  illustrations  to  fa- 
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cilitate  the  education  of  those  committed  to  their  care 
(Exod.  xii.  26,  27  ;  xiii,  8,  14,  15 ;  Deut.  vi,  8,  9,  20,  etc.). 
This  work  of  education  was  not  to  be  put  off  for  certain 
occasions,  but  was  to  be  prosecuted  at  all  times;  no  op- 
portunity was  to  be  lost.  The  father  was  enjoined,  in 
sitting  down  with  his  family  at  the  table,  at  home,' 
abroad,  before  retiring  in  the  evening,  and  after  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  to  train  his  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  (ver.  7).  The  law  of  (Jod 
powerfully  supported  the  authority  of  parents  in  this 
task  by  the  injunction  of  filial  oljcdience  contained  in 
the  decalogue,  as  well  as  by  the  heavy  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  refractory  children  (Exod.  xx,  12;  xxi,  15; 
Lev.  XX,  9;  Deut.  xxi,  18-21).  Still  the  rigor  of  pa- 
rental authority  was  not  to  be  the  sole  operative  power 
in  the  education  of  children.  Parents  are  reminded 
that  their  example  may  lead  their  children  to  happiness 
or  misery  (Exod.  xx,  5,  6  ;  Deut.  iv,  10 ;  v,  9  ;  xxx,  19 ; 
xxxii,  46,  47).  The  force  of  example  in  the  education 
of  children  is  most  beautifully  described  in  the  praise 
of  a  royal  mother  who,  with  "  the  law  of  love  upon  her 
tongue,"  instilled  noble  sentiments  into  the  heart  of  her 
children  (I'rov.  xxxi,  1-9,  25);  and  such  loving  words 
are  represented  as  producing  an  indelible  impression  in 
the  picture  of  a  son  who,  with  pious  gratitude,  dwells 
upon  the  wholesome  lessons  which  his  father  imparted 
to  him  in  early  youth  (iv,  3,  etc.).  Parents  are,  more- 
over, advised  not  to  adopt  the  same  indiscriminate  proc- 
ess of  teaching  with  all  children,  but  to  adapt  their  in- 
struction to  every  youth  (T311  "'S  51")  according  to 
his  age  and  inclination,  so  that  he  may  abide  thereby 
(xxii,  6). 

That  reading  and  writing  must  have  formed  part  of 
education  from  the  very  settlement  in  Palestine  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  write  the  precepts  of  the  law  upon  the  door-posts  and 
gates  of  their  respective  houses  [see  Mkzuzaii],  in  order 
to  be  contiiuially  reminded  of  their  obligations  to  their 
Creator  (Deut.  vi,  9;  xx,  20).  They  were,  moreover, 
enjoined  to  write  the  injunctions  upon  great  stones 
(3-ri  "is;;)  very  j)luinly,  immediately  upon  their  cross- 
ing the  Jordan  (xxvii.  2-8),  so  that  they  might  easily 
be  read  by  every  Israelite.  Now  these  admonitions  un- 
questionably presuppose  that  the  people  at  large  could 
read  plain  writing;  that  the  deciphering  of  these  me- 
morials was  a  religious  duty;  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  strictly  relig- 
ious education  of  children.  Besides,  the  manner  in 
which  some  parts  of  the  sacred  oracles  were  written 
clearly  indicates  that  the  inspired  writers  reckoned  upon 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  read.  Thus  the  frequent  play 
upon  words,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gen.  vi,  8,  where  "Noah 
found  favor,"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  name  TM  into  '71;  Gen.  xxxviii,  7,  where  "  Er 
.  .  .  was  wicked"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  "i"  into  "~i;  the  alphabetical  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.  (Psa.  ix,  x,  xxv,  xxxiv,  xxxviii, 
cxi,  cxii,  cxix,  cxlv;  Prov.  xxxi,  10,  etc.;  the  Lam.), 
which  were  intended  to  assist  the  memory  and  mark 
the  gradation  of  ideas;  the  substitution  of  ~wC  for 
bnn  (.Jer.  xxv,  26;  li,  4),  "^^p  ^h  for  DiT^JD  (li,  1),  In- 
taking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  reverse  order, 
would  have  been  utterly  useless  and  most  unintelligible 
had  not  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended  been 
able  to  read.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  oracles  was  not  the  peculiar  preroga- 
tive of  the  priestly  caste,  but  was  enjoined  upon  every 
Israelite,  it  becomes  self-evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  insep- 
arable from  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  must 
have  formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  cducatinn  of  chil- 
dren whose  sole  training  was  the  undcrsianding  of  the 
Scriptures.  For  the  same  reason  arithmetic  must  have 
been  taught;  as  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months,  the 
festivals,  etc.,  were  not  designated  by  [jroper  names,  but 


by  numerals.  The  numbers  occurring  in  the  Old  Tpst. 
reach  to  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
instances  of  addition  (Numb,  i,  22,  etc.;  xxvi,  7,  etc.), 
subtraction  (Lev.  xxv,  27;  xxviii,  18;  Numb,  iii,  19,  43, 
46),  multiplication  (Lev.  v,  8;  xxvii,  16-18;  Numb,  iii, 
46-50),  and  division  (Lev.  xxv,  27-50).  In  fact,  every 
art  or  science  w*liich  occurs  or  is  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  upon  the  understanding  of  which  depended 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  must  to  some  ex- 
tent have  formed  a  part  of  the  strictly  religious  Jewish 
education. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren devolved  upon  the  parents.  They  were  the  teach- 
ers in  ordinary  cases.  This  natural  duty  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  task,  a  welcome  occupation,  and  a  pas- 
time to  a  people  who  led  a  rural  life,  and  whose  Sabbaths 
and  festivals  freed  them  from  labor  a  sixth  part  of  the 
year.  See  Fkstival.  In  these  leisure  hours  the  par- 
ents, who  were  strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  secu- 
lar work,  were  in  constant  contact  with  their  children ; 
and  the  manj-  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  on  those 
occasions  were  used  bj'  them  as  so  many  illustrated  nar- 
ratives of  the  dealings  of  God.  We  need,  therefore,  not 
wonder  that  the  name  school  does  not  occur  in  the  Bi- 
ble previous  to  the  Babylonian  captivity;  before  the 
Jews  were  entangled  in  foreign  affairs;  before  commer- 
cial transactions  with  other  nations  and  other  matters 
had  taken  so  many  of  the  people  away  from  I  heir  homes 
and  deprived  their  children  of  their  natural  teachers. 
The  traditional  opinion  that  by  ^ITSiriP  r~Tr  (2  Sam. 
xxxiii,  8)  is  meant  a  sort  of  academy  (the  IMidrash,  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase, Kimchi,  etc.), or  that  ^rr^T  (Prov. 
viii,  34)  denotes  i:3~"l'^n  r^S  (see  Eashi,  ad  loc),  is 
purely  gratuitous. 

But  though  there  Were  no  national  or  elementary 
schools  before  the  exile,  there  were  cases  in  which  pro- 
fessional teachers  had  to  be  resorted  to,  e.  g.  when  the 
high  position  or  official  duties  of  the  parents  rendered 
parental  teaching  impossible,  or  when  the  parents  were 
in  any  way  incapacitated,  when  the  child's  abilities  to 
learn  surpassed  the  father's  capabilities  to  teach,  or 
where  the  son  was  preparing  himself  for  a  vocation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  father.  For  such  exceptional 
cases  teachers  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  as  we 
have  seen  above.  We  find  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
were  qualified  by  God  as  teachers  (1353  '^ri  n'^ltlPl) 
in  certain  departments.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  his  hav- 
ing had  many  teachers  (irPZ'i'ln  'I'T'OsTa  bz'Q  [cxix, 
99]).  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  temple  choir  (1  Chron.  xv,  22 ;  xxv,  8) ; 
and  the  prophets,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  piety, 
high  attainments,  large  acquaintance  with  the  political 
affairs  of  the  world,  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  fes- 
tivals (2  Kings  iv,  22,  23),  instructed  young  men  who 
aspired  to  a  better  education  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
for  public  service  (1  Sam.  x,  5, 10,  etc.;  2  Kings  ii,  3,  etc. ; 
iv,  38,  etc. ;  vi,  l,etc.). 

As  for  the  so-called  school,  of  prophets,  no  such  term 
occurs  in  the  Old  Test.  The  institution,  however,  is 
substantially  referred  to  in  several  passages  which  sjieak 
of  the  "sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Kings  xx,35;  2  Kings 
ii,  5,  etc.),  showing  some  kind  of  a  college  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  prophetical  order  from  the  time  of  Samuel 
onward.  The  intimations  on  the  subject  are,  indeed, 
obscure,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  the  general  be- 
lief in  their  existence.  In  later  times  they  were  doubt- 
less merged  in  the  regular  synagogical  schools  referred 
to  below.     See  Pkopiiets,  Sons  of. 

III.  From  t/ie  Bahylonian  CapHvily  to  the  Close  of  the 
Tali»iifI.—.\  new  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  Jews  be- 
gan with  their  return  from  Babylon.  In  the  captivity, 
the  exiled  Jews  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten  their 
vernacular  Hebrew,  and  they  became  incompetent  to 
understand  their  sacred  oracles.  Ezra,  the  restorer  of 
the  law,  as  he  is  called,  fuinid  it  therefore  necessary. 
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immediately  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  to  a;ather 
around  him  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  law,  and 
with  their  assistance  trained  a  nutnlier  of  public  teacii- 
ers.  The  less  distinguished  of  these  teachers  went  into 
the  provincial  towns  of  Juda3a,  gathered  disciples,  and 
formed  synagogues;  while  the  more  accomjilished  of 
them  remained  in  Jerusalem,  became  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  and  collected  large  numbers  of  young 
men,  whom  they  instructed  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  law,  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  sayings  of  the 
sages  of  old  (Ecclus.  ii,  9-11;  iNIishna,  Ahoth,  i,  1). 
Scrolls  were  given  to  children  upon  which  were  written 
passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  Shenia  (i.  e.  Deut.  vi,  4), 
or  the  Halld  (\. e.  Psa. cxiv-cxviii,  cxxxvi),  the  history 
of  the  creation  to  the  deluge  ((ien.  i-viii,  1),  or  Lev.  i, 
18  (comp.  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Megil.la,  iii,  1 ;  (littin,  60  a  ; 
Sopheriiii,  v,  9).  The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
metropolis  was  more  extensive  (Prolog,  to  Ecclus.  and 
Ecclus.  xxxviii,  24,  etc. ;  xxxix,  1,  etc.),  that  of  provin- 
cial towns  more  limited,  while  the  education  of  the  small 
and  more  remote  places  or  villages  almost  exclusively 
depended  upon  what  the  inhabitants  learned  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  festivals,  and 
was  therefore  very  insignificant.  Hence  the  phrase 
V~xn  D2J,  country  peoj)le,  came  to  denote  the  unedu- 
cated, the  illiterate;  just  as  pafianus,  or  pagan,  a  coun- 
tryman or  villager,  is  for  a  similar  reason  used  for  hea- 
then ;  while  Ttrbaiius,  urbane,  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  city, 
denotes  an  educated  man. 

The  schools  now  began  to  increase  in  importance;  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks  widened  their  notions  of  edu- 
cation, and  made  them  study  foreign  languages  and  lit- 
erature and  Hebraize  their  philosophy.  Tlie  Essenes, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
nation  because  of  their  foreign  innovations,  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  education  of  the  children;  but  their 
instruction  was  confined  to  the  divine  law  and  to  mor- 
als (Josephus,  War,  xi,  8,  VI).  See  Esshnes.  Simon 
ben-Shetach  (B.C.  80)  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced 
superior  schools  into  every  large  provincial  town,  and 
ordained  that  all  the  youths  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
should  visit  them  (.lerusalem  Kethuboth,  viix,  11),  intro- 
ducing government  education.  So  popular  did  these 
schools  become  that  while  in  the  pre-exilian  period  the 
very  name  of  schools  did  not  exist,  we  now  find  in  a 
very  short  time  no  less  than  eleven  different  expressions 
for  school,  e.  g.  DID'^sX  =  aXcrof,  or  D0''5X  =  (Xeof 
{Midrash  Coh.  91);  xblZDX,  or  ■'biZDX  =  ffXoXr; 
(^Midrash  Shir  flafihir,  15  a)  ;  X  w'-iTi  ^2,  or  more  fre- 
quently 'U-ilTSn  n^n  (Tebam.  24  b;  Aboth,  v,  14); 
■JE51X  ri"i3,  hnuse  of  learning  (Jonath.  on  Exod.  xxxiii, 
7);  "iDOn  ri'^3,  the  house  of  books  (^Midrash  Echa,  70 
b)  ;  ~i£10  ri"i3,  the  house  of  the  teacher  (ibid.  77  b); 
■JS"!  rr^S,  the  house  of  the  master  {Baba  Bath-a,  21  a); 
Tl'ain  n^l,  the  house  of  instruction  (^Gittin,  58  a); 
liai'jTji,  or  xnn'^n'Q,  the  seat,  i.  e.  where  the  disciples 
sat  at  the  feet  of  their  master;  Q"I3.  the  vineyard  (Rashi 
on  Yebom.  42  b) ;  and  X~i10,  «n  07-?-r7y,  where  the  disci- 
ples were  arrayed  according  to  their  seniority  and  ac- 
quirements (Ckolin,  173  b).  The  etj'mologies  of  some 
of  these  words,  and  the  significalion  of  the  others,  give 
us  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  progressive  history  of 
Jewish  education,  and  tell  us  what  foreign  elements 
were  introduced  into  Jewish  pasdagogy.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  deep  root  juvenile  education  had 
struck  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  from  the  following  dec- 
laration in  the  Talmud  :  "The  world  is  preserved  l)y  the 
breath  of  the  children  in  the  schools:"  "A  town  in  which 
there  is  no  school  must  perish;"  "Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed because  the  education  of  children  was  neglect- 
ed" (^V/66«///,  119,  b). 

As  the  national  education  of  this  period  is  that  which 


the  apostles  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  received, 
and  as  this  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  in- 
terest to  Ciiristians  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  now 
brietiy  state  what  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  con- 
sider to  constitute  the  proper  education  of  a  respectable 
Jew,  and  give  their  notions  of  schools  and  the  mode  of 
instruction.  We  must  begin  with  the  schools.  A  school 
or  teacher  was  required  for  every  twenty-five  children  ; 
when  a  community  had  only  forty  children,  they  might 
have  one  master  and  an  assistant  {Baba  Bathra,  21  a). 
Schools  must  neither  be  established  in  the  most  densely 
crowded  parts  of  the  town  {Pesachim,  112  a),  nor  near 
a  river  which  has  to  be  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge 
(Baba  Bathra,  21),  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health  or 
lives  of  the  children.  The  proper  age  for  a  boy  to  go 
to  school  is  six  jears  {Kethnho/h,  50  a);  before  that 
time  the  father  must  instruct  his  son.  Thus  it  is  relat- 
ed that  11.  Ciiija  ben-Abba  would  never  eat  his  breakfast 
before  he  had  repeated  with  his  son  the  lesson  which  he 
gave  him  on  the  previous  day,  and  taught  him  at  least 
one  new  verse  (Kiddush.  30  a).  At  the  age  of  five  a 
boy  had  to  study  the  Bible,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at 
fifteen  the  Talmud  (Aboth,  v,  21).  (ireat  care  was  tak- 
en that  the  books  from  which  instruction  was  imparted 
should  be  correctly  written  (Pesachim,  112  a),  and  that 
the  lessons  taught,  especially  from  the  Bible,  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  the 
children  (Aboda  Zara,  19  a;  Berach.  63  a),  practical 
(Kiddush.  40  b),  few  at  a  time,  but  weighty  (Vayikra 
Rabba,  ciii).  The  parents  never  ceased  to  watch  that 
their  children  should  be  in  the  class  at  the  proper  time. 
We  are  told  that  Kabba  ben -H  una  never  partook  of 
his  breakfast  till  he  had  taken  his  son  to  school  (Kid- 
dush. 30  a).  Josephus,  therefore,  did  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerate when,  writing  against  Apion,  he  said,  "  Our 
principal  care  of  all  is  to  educate  our  children"  (Apion, 
i,  12).  "  If  any  of  us  is  asked  about  our  laws,  he  will 
more  readily  tell  them  all  than  he  will  tell  his  own 
name,  and  this  in  consequence  of  our  having  learned 
them  as  soon  as  ever  we  became  sensible  of  anything, 
and  of  our  having  them,  as  it  were,  engraven  on  our 
souls.  Our  transgressors  of  them  are  but  few,  and  it 
is  impossible,  when  any  do  offend,  to  escape  punish- 
ment" (ibid,  ii,  19).  In  a  similar  manner  Philo  ex- 
presses himself:  "The  Jews  looking  upon  their  laws 
as  oracles  directly  given  to  them  by  (iod  himself,  and 
having  been  instructed  in  this  doctrine  from  tlieir  very 
earliest  infancy,  they  bear  in  their  souls  the  images  of 
the  commandments  contained  in  these  laws  as  sacred" 
(Ae7((/.<«ZC(y(/w, §31, Slang,  ii, 577).  "They  are  taught, 
in  a  manner,  from  their  very  swaddling-clothes,  by  their 
parents  and  teachers  and  instructors,  and  even  beft>re 
that  by  their  hol\'  laws,  and  also  by  the  unwritten  max- 
ims and  customs,  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  tiod 
• — their  Father  and  the  Creator  of  the  world"  (;ibid.  §  16, 
Mang.  ii,  562).  Of  Timothy  we  are  told  that  from  a 
child  he  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  (aTro  (5pi(pov<;  to.  Upa 
jpa^il-iaTa  oWag  [2  Tim.  iii,  15]);  and  a  similar  state- 
ment we  find  in  the  Apocryphal  book  Snsannali,  ver.  3. 
From  all  this  we  can  presume  that  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  children  at  first  devolved  upon  the 
parents,  who  were  the  teachers,  and  who  in  their  leisure 
hours,  especially  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  illustrated 
the  many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  which  were 
used  on  different  occasions.  The  importance  of  educa- 
tion having  now  become  more  and  more  realized,  the 
foundation  of  scho<ils  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  necessity;  and  the  man  who  immortalized  his  name 
by  establishing  elementary  schools  was  Jesus  of  Gimlo, 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  zealots  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  After  that  time  children  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  school  from  one  city  into  another;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  city  could  be  obliged  to  have  a  school  and 
a  teacher  (Baba  Bathra,  21  a),  and  it  was  even  forbid- 
den to  live  in  a  citv  where  there  was  no  school  (Sanfie- 
drin,  17  a).  The  luiraber  of  schools  now  increased,  and 
flourishe<l  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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land;  and  thousli  it  seems  exaggerated  when  the  Tal- 
mud states  that  tliere  were  40(1  elementary  schools  in 
Bechar,  each  having  400  teachers  with  400  children  each 
(Gifliti,  58  b),  and  that  there  were  1000  pupils  in  the 
house  of  the  father  of  Rabban  Simeon  ben -Gamaliel 
who  were  instructed  in  the  Thora,  or  law,  and  in  the 
Greek  (Babu  Ka»ia,SS  a),  it  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  must  have  been  large 
in  everv  great  place.  Maimonides  thus  describes  the 
school:  "The  teacher  sat  at  the  head,  and  the  pupils 
surrounded  him,  as  the  crown  the  head,  so  that  every 
one  could  see  the  teacher  and  hear  his  words.  The 
teacher  did  not  sit  on  a  chair  while  the  pupils  sat  on 
the  ground,  but  all  either  sat  on  chairs  or  on  the  ground. 
Formerly  it  was  customary  for  the  teacher  to  sit  and 
the  puiiil  to  stand;  but  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  so  arranged  that  both  the  teacher 
and  scholar  sat"  {Jad  /lac/iiizahi  H.  T.  T.  iii,  2).  No 
unmarried  person  could  teach  (Kiddush.  82  b),  and  no 
choleric  person  could  be  a  teacher  {Ahoth,  ii,  7).  The 
teacher  was  to  be  respected  by  the  pupil :  yea,  the  latter 
was  expected  to  show  him  greater  respect  than  his  own 
father,  and  to  entertain  for  him  a  warmer  attachment 
{Aboth,  iv,  15;  Pesachim,  22  b;  Sabbath,  119  b;  Hora- 
yoth,  13  a;  Baba  Metsia,  33  a).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  teacher  was,  both  by  word  and  example,  to  incite  his 
inipils  to  everything  good  and  noble ;  he  was  to  endeav- 
or to  secure  the  confidence,  tlie  respect,  and  the  affection, 
both  of  parents  and  children  ;  the  latter  he  was  to  treat 
rather  with  kindness  than  with  rigor.  As  to  the  objects 
the  teacher  had  to  teach,  the  national  literature  of  the 
peoi)le  was  the  main  object.  As  soon  as  the  child  could 
read,  the  teacher  commenced  reading  Leviticus  or  To- 
rath  Cohanim,  and  the  reason  whj'  this  book  was  to  be 
read  first  was  because  the  little  ones  are  innocent  and 
pure,  and  the  sacrifices  symbolize  purity,  therefore  "let 
the  pure  ones  come  and  study  the  law  of  restoring  puri- 
ty by  the  sacrifice"  {Vayikra  Iiabba,§  vii).  The  cur- 
riculum in  the  study  of  the  law  being  finished,  that  of 
the  Mishna  began,  to  be  followed  by  thai  of  the  Gema- 
ra;  the  latter,  however,  belonged  to  the  higher  schools. 
Besides  the  national  literature,  languages  were  also 
taught,  especially  the  Greek.  Thus  we  read  of  Rabbi, 
who  said,  "What  is  the  use  of  the  Syriac  language  in 
Palestine?  Let  any  one  study  either  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Greek"  {Gittin.  28  b;  Satah.  49  a;  Baba  Kama, 
82  b).  Besides  the  linguistic  studies,  they  also  studied 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  It  seems 
that  gymnastic  exercises  also  originally  belonged  to  the 
curriculimi,  but  were  afterwards  interdicted  as  leading 
to  dangerous  contact  and  assimilation  with  heathens 
(/I  bada  Zara,  18  b).  Beating,  if  necessary,  with  a  strap, 
never  with  a  rod,  was  to  be  the  principal  means  of  cor- 
rection; and  an  instance  is  mentioned  where  a  teacher 
was  deposed  for  too  great  severity.  The  alphabet  was 
taught  by  drawing  the  letters  on  a  board  till  the  chil- 
ilren  remembered  them.  In  reading,  well- corrected 
books  were  to  be  used,  and  the  child  Avas  to  point  to  the 
words  as  he  spelled  tliem.  The  teacher  was  to  make 
the  lesson  as  plain  as  possible,  and  not  to  lose  patience 
if  it  was  not  immediately  understood.  It  was  one  of 
the  ])rincipal  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts  the  lessons  of  morality  and 
chastity.  To  accpiire  Huencj',  pupils  were  to  read  aloud, 
and  certain  mnemonic  rules  were  devised  to  facilitate 
the  committing  to  memory.  The  number  of  hours 
during  which  junior  classes  were  to  be  kept  in  school 
was  limited.  As  the  dose  air  of  the  schoolroom  might 
prove  detrimental  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  schools 
were  closed  between  ten  o'clock  A.M.  and  three  P.M. 
For  similar  reasons  school-hours  were  limited  to  four 
hours  a  day  during  the  period  from  the  17th  Thamns 
to  the  9th  Ab,  and  the  teacher  forbidden  to  chastise  his 
pupils  during  these  months.  The  paramoimt  impor- 
tance which  public  instruction  had  assumed  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  we  can  see  from  sayings  like  those  above 
cited:  "Jerusalem  was  destroved  Ijecause  the  instruc- 


tion of  the  young  was  neglected"  {Snbhath,\\9  b) ;  "  The 
world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the  school-children" 
(ibid.)  ;  "  A  town  in  which  there  is  no  school  must  per- 
ish" (ibid.).  The  higher  schools,  or  "  kallahs,"  met  dur- 
ing certain  months  in  the  year  only.  Three  weeks 
before  the  term,  the  dean  prepared  the  students  for  the 
lectures  to  be  delivered  by  the  rector ;  and  so  arduous  be- 
came the  task,  as  tlie  number  of  the  disciples  increased, 
that  in  time  no  less  than  seven  deans  had  to  be  appoint- 
ed. Yet  the  mode  of  teaching  was  not  that  of  our  mod- 
ern universities.  The  professors  did  not  deliver  lectures 
which  the  disciples,  like  the  student  in  Faust,  could 
"  comfortably  take  home  in  black  and  white."  Here  all 
was  life,  movement,  debate.  Question  was  met  by  coun- 
ter-question ;  answers  were  given  wrapped  up  in  alle- 
gories or  parables;  the  inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the 
questionable  point  for  himself  by  analogy — the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Socratic  method.  The  New  Test,  fur- 
nishes many  specimens  of  this  method  of  instruction. 
The  extent  of  instruction  imparted  in  these  schools  em- 
braced almost  all  sciences  preserved  in  the  Talmud.  An 
important  part  of  education,  as  we  shall  more  particular- 
ly see  below,  was  the  learning  of  a  trade.  Thus  we  find 
among  the  most  celebrated  "doctors"  tentmakers,  san- 
dalmakers,  weavers,  carpenters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools,  which  were  chiefly 
intended  for  popular  education,  there  w^ere,  as  already  in- 
timated, also  superior  colleges,  at  first  confined  to  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  management  of  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Sopherini,  or  "  scribes" 
and  "  doctors,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  made  it  one  of  their 
principal  objects  to  train  young  men  destined  to  become 
the  teachers  and  judges  of  Israel,  and  the  bearers  of  "  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers"  (Aboth,  i,  1).  Gradually  thefee 
academies  were  midtiplied  in  the  metropolis,  and  spread 
over  all  the  countries  where  the  Jews  resided.  Akbara, 
Lydda,  Ushach,  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  Jabne,  Nares,  Nahar- 
dea,  Machuza,  Selki,  Shakan-Zib  (El-Sib),  Pumbaditha, 
Sora,  and  Alexandria,  in  the  process  of  time,  became  dis- 
tinguished for  their  seats  of  learning.  The  following  are 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  colleges  which 
were  the  depositories  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and 
the  supreme  arbiters  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  educa- 
tion, together  with  the  most  distinguished  masters  and 
disciples  under  each  presidency,  both  in  Palestine  and 
Babylon,  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  in  their  chronolog- 
ical order  (more  briefly  summarized  in  part  under  Pum- 
baditha ;  Sora  ;  etc.) : 

TuE  Tan  AIM  Epoch.  v.o. 

Simon  the  Just  or  Pious 300 

Antigonus  of  Soho 200-170 

J  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zereda,  and 

( Joseben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  pair,  170-140 
1    ( Jehoshnnh  ben-Perachja,  and 

"   (Nalai  of  Arabela 140-110 

(Simon  ben-Shetach,  their  pnpil,  and 

"  t  Jehndah  ben-Tabai 110-6.') 

,   fShemaja,  and 

"•  t  Abtalion 6&-30 

Ilillel  I,  the  Great,  the  Babylonian,  in  whose 
family  the  presidency  became  hereditary  f(ir 
tifleen  generations  (a.i>.  10-415).  llewas 
first  with  Menachem  and  then  with  Sliam- 
mai,  who  founded  a  separate  school. .  .n.o.  30-a.t).  10 
The  former  was  designated  the  school  of  Hil- 
lel,  which  had  eighty  disciples,  called  the 
eldevK  of  the  hoiise  of  Hillel,  among  whom 
were  Jonathan  lien-Uziel  the  Targumist, 
Dossa  ben-Hnrchinas,  Jonathan  his  hroiher, 
and  Jochanan  hen-Zakkai ;  while  the  latter 
was  (lenoiuinnted  the  school  of  Shamviai, 
the  itnmediate  disciples  or  elilers  of  which 
were  Baha  ben-Buta,  Dotal  of  Stoine,  and 
Zadok,  the  oiigriiator  of  the  Zealots.  a.i>. 

Simon  l)oii-Hillel  1 10-30 

G.mialiol  I,  beu-Simon  I,  called  Ila-Zakeu  t?te 

elder,  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Pan! 30-50 

Simon  1 1,  ben-Gamaliel  1 50-70 

Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  founder  of  the  school 
of  Jabne  or  Janinia CS-SO 
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Palestine. 

A.D. 

Gamnliel  II,  of  Jabiie,  ben-Simon  II,  and  Eleazar 
ben  -  Azaiiah,  who  was  for  a  little  time  presi- 
dent in  the  place  of  Gamaliel.  Here  are  to  be 
mentioned  Eliezer  ben-Hyrkamis,  brother-in- 
law  of  Gamaliel,  and  founder  of  the  school  at 
Lydda,  which  continued  the  only  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  Southern  Jiidtea  for  several  centuries; 
Joshua  ben-Chananja,  who  established  a  school 
at  Bekiin,  in  the  valley  between  Jabne  and  Lyd- 
da ;  Isniael  ben-Eliesa,  the  founder  of  the  school 
known  by  the  name  Be-R.  Ismael ;  Aqnila,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible;  R.  Ilai.R.  Chaliphta.Bar- 
Cochba,  the  false  Messiah SO-llG 

Simon  II,  beu-Gamaliel  II,  and  R.  Nathan,  vice- 
president,  author  of  the  Mishna  or  Tosiphta 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  of  a  commentary 
on  A  both.  The  distinguished  men  of  this  presi- 
dency are,  R.  Judah  ben-Ilai,of  Ushah  :  R.  Jose 
ben-Chaliphta,  of  Sepphoris,  author  of  the  his- 
tory called  8eder  Olam;  R.  Jochanan,  of  Alexan- 
dria; R.  Siniou  ben-Jochai,  of  Galilee,  the  re- 
puted originator  of  the  Cabala  and  author  of 
the  far-famed  Zohar 1-10-163 

Jehudah  I,  the  Holy,  Ha-Nasi,  ben-Simon  III,  ed- 
itor of  the  Mishna,  and  called  Rabbi.  His  cele- 
brated disciples,  who  also  became  heads  of 
schools,  were  called  semi-Tanaim,  and  perfected 
their  master's  work,  the  Mishna.  These  were 
R.  Janai,  whose  school  was  at  Akbara;  R.  Chi- 
ja=Achi.ja;  Ushaja  the  elder,  suruamed  "the 
lather  of  the  Mishna ;"  and  Abba  Areka,  sur- 
named  Kab,  the  founder  of  the  school  at  Pum- 
badita 163-193 

Gamaliel  III,  ben-Jehudah  I,  in  whose  presidency 
the  college  was  transferred  from  Jabne  to  Tibe- 
rias   193-220 


Babylon. 

Nahardea,  the  centre  of  learning  since  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  the  seat  of  the  rector-general 
of  all  the  Babylonian  colleces.  It  was  destroy- 
ed through  the  adventurer  Papa  beu-Nazar,  in 
the  year  a.d.  259. 


R.  Chanina,  nephew  of  R.  Josuah,  formed  a  col- 
lege in  Nachor-Pacor,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nahardea,  of  which  he  became  president;  and 
R.  Nechauja  orAchija  was  vice-president 13S-140 


R.  Shila  was  the  rector-general  at  Nahardea ;  R. 
Nathan,  the  last  Tana,  and  R.  Chija  were  both 
educated  here.  Abba  Areka,  who  also  was  a 
student  here  and  afterwards  went  to  Palestine 
to  finish  his  studies  under  Jehndah  I,  brought 
with  him  on  his  first  return  to  Babylon  (a.d.  1S9) 
the  complete  Mishna  of  his  master cir.  140-190 


Samuel  the  astronomer,  also  called  Mar-Samuel, 
Arioch,  and  Jarchini,  succeeded  R.  Shila  as  rec- 
tor of  the  college  at  Nahardea 190-247 


Tui:  Amouaim  Epocu. 


Jehudah  II,  ben-Simon  III,  also  called  Rabbi,  the 
teacher  of  Origen.  The  teachers  of  this  period 
Avere,  R.  Chaninah,  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciple of  Jehudah  I,  who  founded  a  school  at  Sep- 
phoris ;  R.  Simlai,  the  celebrated  Haggadist, 
who  reduced  the  law  of  Moses  to  G13  command- 
ments ;  R.  Jose  of  Maou  ;  R.  Chaggai,  R.  Jehu- 
dah beu-Nachmani,  etc 220-2T0 


Abba  Areka,  surnamed  Rab,  having  returned  to 
his  native  place  a  second  time,  founded  a  school 
at  Sora,  which  maintained  its  celebrity  for  near- 
ly SCO  years,  and  which  attracted  about  1200  stu- 
dents iu  the  lifetime  of  its  founder.  He  was  the 
president  of  it  twenty-eight  years 219-247 


Samuel  Jarchini,  rector  of  the  college  at  Nahar- 
dea, is  elected  rector-general  of  all  the  schools 
iu  Babylon 247-257 

E.  Hana  became  rector-general.  He  had  only  800 
students,  as,  during  his  rectorate,  R.  Jehudah 
ben-Jecheskel  founded  a  school  at  Pumbaditha, 
and  R.  Chasda  founded  another  school  at  Sora, 
which  attracted  many  of  his  disciples.  Nahar- 
dea is  destroyed  (259);  the  students  emigrate 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris  and  found 
a  school 257-297 


Tiberias.  a.d, 

Gamaliel  IV, ben-Jehudah  II.  270-300 
Jehudah  III,  beu-Gamaliel  IV,  300-309 


Hillel  II,  ben-Jehudah  III, 
introduced  the  new  calen- 
dar, and  is  said  by  Epiphani- 
ns  to  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. The  distinguished 
teachers  of  this  period  were 
R.  Jona,  R.  Jose,  and  Tan- 
chuma  ben -Abba,  the  re- 
nowned Haggadist  and  re- 
puted author  of  the  Midranh 
Tanehuma 330-365 


Sora.  A.n. 

Chasda  of  Kaphri,  founder  of 
this  school,  is  rector 293-309 


Rabba  ben-Huna,  succeeded 
Chasda  to  the  rectory,  and 
w'hen  he  died  the  college 
was  without  a  rector  for 
nearly  fifty  years 309-320 


IX.— E  K 


Pumbaditha.  a.d. 

R.  Jehudah  ben  -  Jesheskel, 
founder  of  the  school  at 
Pumbaditha,  is  elected  rec- 
tor-general of  all  the  col- 
leges, and  officiates  two 
years 297-299 

Chasda  of  Kaphri, fonnderand 
rector  of  the  school  at  Sora, 
Is  elected  rector-general.. . .  299-309 

Rabba  ben -Nachmani,  who 
succeeded  Chasda,  revived 
the  college  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  obtained  1200  stu- 
dents    309-330 

Joseph  ben -Chija  the  blind. 
He  translated  the  prophets 
ofthe  Old  Test.  intoChaldee  330-333 

Abaji  bcn-Cajlil,  surnamed 
Nachmani,  the  nephew  of 
Rabba,  succeeded  R.  Joseph 
the  blind 333-388 

Rabba  ben-Joseph,  ben-Cha- 
ma,  who  founded  the  school 
at  Machuza,  was  elected  rec- 
tor after  Abaji 338-353 

Nachman  ben-Isaac  held  the 
rectorate  four  years 352-35C 
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Tibcrias^continued. 

Gamaliel  V,ben-Hillel  II.  The 
teachers  of  this  peiiod  were 
R.  Jeremiah,  R.  Jacob  ben- 
Abnn,  etc 3C5-3S5 

Jehudah  IV,  beu-Gamaliel  V..  3S5-400 


Gamaliel  the  last  (HSinrn), 
ben-Jehudah  IV. 400-425 


Soia—co)iti>med. 

A.l). 

Aslii  beu-Simai,  snrnaraed 
Rabban  {our  teacher),  resus- 
citated the  collef^e  of  Sora, 
and  was  its  vector  fifty-two 
years,  during  which  time 
seven  rectors  died  in  Pum- 
baditha.  Ashi  immortalized 
his  name  by  collecting  the 
Babylouiau'Tiilmud 352-421 


R.  Jemav,  or  Mar-Jemar  (con- 
tracted Maremar),  succeed- 
ed R.  Ashi  as  rector  of  the 
college,  and  officiated  about 
live  years 427-432 

R.  Idi  ben-Abin,  a  disciple  of 
R.  Ashi,  ofBciated  as  rector 
for  twenty  years 432^52 

R.  Nachman  beu-Huua 452-455 

Mar  bar-R.  Ashi,  who  contin- 
ued collecting  the  Talmud, 
which  his  father  began 455-408 

RabbaTtisphan.  Sora,  where 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  uni- 
versities stood,  was  now  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persian  king 
Firuz 4CS-474 

Rabina  II,  who,  with  R.  Jose 
and  his  colleagues,  complet- 
ed the  Talmud 4GS-540 


rumhaditha — continued. 

A.D. 

R.  Chama  of  Nahardea,  Nach- 
mani's  successor,  held  the 
rectorate  nineteen  years...  856-3T7 

R.  Zebid  ben-Ushaja 377-885 

R.  Dimi  beu-Chinena  of  Na- 
hardea   3S5-3SS 

Raphrem  ben-Papa 3SS-400 

R.  Kahana.  The  celebrated 
men  of  this  period  were 
Mar-Sutra,  Pheluua  ben-Na- 
thou,  etc 400^11 

Mar-Sutra 411-414 

R.  Asha  beu-Raba 414-419 

R.  Gebiha  of  Be-Katil 419-433 


Rephrem  II 433-44.^ 

R.  Rachamai 443-45G 

R.  Sama  ben-Raba 456-171 

R.  Jose 471-520 

R.  Samuel  beu-Abahu. 


At  first  the  organization  of  these  schools  or  colleges 
was  very  simple.  Besides  the  president  or  rector,  who 
was  the  chief  teacher,  and  an  assistant,  there  were  no 
offices  or  ranks.  Gradually,  however,  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate ranks  involuntarily  developed  themselves,  and 
ultimately  assumed  the  following  form :  The  college, 
which  met  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  was 
generally  called  Methiba  (X-'^r72),  seat  of  learning,  was 
presided  over  by  the  chief  rabbi,  who  was  called  Resh- 
melhiha  (X3^n^  113X1),  and  was  elected  by  the  school. 
Next  to  this  Resh-methiba  or  rector  came  the  Resh-hal- 
la  (nlsD  li3X~i),  the  chief  of  the  assemhly,  whose  office  it 
was  to  expound  or  simplify  to  the  students,  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  session,  the  theme  upon  which 
the  rector  had  determined  to  lecture.  In  later  times 
there  were  seven  Rashe-hdloth  (m?3  "^  wNl),  such  in- 
terpreters, composed  of  the  associates  (D"i"i ^n)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim,  varying  in  rank.  The  president 
or  teacher  occupied  a  raised  scat,  the  interpreters  sat 
next  to  the  rector  on  lower  seats,  wliile  the  disciples  sat 
below  them  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers  (Acts  xii,  3). 

The  mode  in  which  instruction  was  communicated 
was  chiefly  catechetical.  After  the  master  had  deliver- 
ed his  dictum  or  theme,  the  disciples  in  turn  asked  differ- 
ent questions  (Luke  ii,  40),  which  he  frequently  answer- 
ed by  parables  or  counter-questions,  a  line  of  conduct 
also  pursued  by  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  (comp.  IMatt.  xxii,  17-22;  Luke  xx,  2-4, 
etc.).  Sometimes  the  teacher  introduced  the  subject 
by  simply  asking  a  question  connected  with  the  tlieme 
lie  proposed  to  propound ;  the  replies  given  by  the 
different  disciples  constituted  the  discussion,  which  the 
master  at  last  terminated  by  declaring  which  of  the 
answers  was  the  most  appropriate.  Tiius  I!.  Joclianan 
ben-Zakkai  (H.C.  30),  on  one  occasion,  wanted  to  inform 
his  disciples  what  was  the  most  dosiraiilc  thing  for  man 
to  get.  He  then  asked  them,  "  What  is  the  best  thing 
for  man  to  possess?"  One  replied,  "a  kind  nature ;"  an- 
other, "a  good  companion;"  another,  "a  good  neighbor;" 
another,  "the  power  to  foresee  consequences;"  while  11. 
Elcazcr  said  "a  good  heart."     Whereupon  R.  Joclianan 


remarked,  "I  prefer  E.  Eleazer's  answer  to  yours,  for 
in  it  all  j'our  answers  are  comprehended"  (Abolh,  ii,  9). 
Who  is  not  reminded  thereby  of  the  questions  put  by 
the  Saviour  to  his  disciples  in  Mark  viii,  27-30? 

Allegories,  riddles,  stories,  etc.,  formed  another  chan- 
nel whereby  instruction  was  communicated  in  these 
schools.  The  oppressive  heat  of  the  Eastern  climate, 
which  Avas  cspeciall}'  felt  in  the  crowded  college,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  twelve  hundred  disciples  were  some- 
times present,  tended  to  make  the  students  drowsy  when 
a  hard  subject  was  discussed.  The  wise  teacher,  there- 
fore, when  he  perceived  that  the  attention  began  to  flag, 
at  once  introduced  a  merry  anecdote  or  a  monstrous 
story,  or  propounded  a  ludicrous  riddle,  which  imme- 
diate]}' aroused  the  disciples  and  enabled  the  master  to 
go  on  with  his  theme.  Hence  the  abundance  of  both 
sublime  and  ridiculous  parables  and  stories  dispersed 
throughout  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  which  record 
these  lectures;  and  hence,  also,  the  parabolic  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  by  our  Saviour. 

The  extent  of  instruction,  or  what  constituted  educa- 
tion in  these  schools,  can  hardly  be  defined.  An  unbi- 
assed reader  will  see  from  a  most  cursor^'  glance  at  any 
of  the  discussions  recorded  in  the  Talmud  that  all  man- 
ner of  subjects  were  brought  forward  in  these  colleges. 
Theology,  philosoph}',  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  astrolo- 
gj',  medicine,  botany,  geography,  arithmetic,  architect- 
ure, were  all  themes  which  alternately  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  masters  and  disciples.  In  fact,  the  Talmud, 
which  has  preserved  the  topics  discussed  in  the  colleges, 
is  an  encyclopaedia  of  all  the  sciences  of  that  time,  and 
shows  tliat  in  many  departments  of  science  these  Jew- 
ish teachers  have  anticipated  modern  discoveries.  It 
would  require  far  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle allow  to  quote  instances  in  confirmation  of  this;  we 
can  therefore  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatises  quot- 
ed below. 

Besides  the  abstruse  theological  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, etiquette  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the  lect- 
ures of  the  college,  and  was  regarded  as  forming  an  es- 
sential part  of  education.  The  most  minute  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  behavior  of  students  towards  their 
parents,  their  teachers,  their  superiors  in  age  or  rank. 
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Every  one  met  in  the  street  must  be  saluted  (Aholh,  \v, 
10).  Not  to  respond  to  a  salutation  is  characterized  as 
committing  a  robbery  (Berac/i.  0  b).  An  ordinary  man 
is  to  be  saluted  with  the  Avords,  "  I'cace  be  with  thee !" 
a  teacher,  "  Peace  be  with  thee,  my  teacher  and  my  mas- 
ter !"  (Kashi  on  Beracli.  27  b) ;  and  a  king,  "  Peace  be 
with  thee,  my  king !  peace !"  (Gittin,  62  a).  Salutations 
in  the  house  of  prayer  are  not  allowed  {Derech  Erelz,  10). 
One  must  rise  before  a  learned  man  {Kel/nibolk,  103  b), 
and  before  the  hoary  head,  even  if  lie  be  a  non-Israelite 
(Kiddush.  33  b).  When  three  persons  walk  together, 
the  superior  is  to  walk  in  the  middle  {Eruh.  5-1  b) ;  the 
teacher  must  always  be  on  the  right  of  the  pupil  in 
walking  {Yvma,  37  a).  One  must  not  leave  a  friend 
without  asking  his  permission  {Derech  Erelz,  2) ;  when 
leaving  one's  teacher  the  disciple  must  say,  "  I  am  dis- 
missed ;"  whereupon  the  response  is,  "  Depart  in  peace !" 
{Berach.  04-  a).  ISfever  enter  a  house  suddenly  and  with- 
out notice  {Keihuhoth,  G2  b) ;  nor  sit  down  before  the 
superior  has  seated  himself  (Jerus.  Ketlmholh,  25) ;  nor 
lean  in  the  company  of  superiors  (^Derech  Ereiz,  §  vi). 
"Seven  things  are  seen  in  the  conduct  of  an  educated 
man,  and  seven  in  the  behavior  of  an  uneducated  per- 
son :  1.  An  educated  man  will  be  quiet  in  the  presence 
of  one  more  educated  than  himself;  2.  Will  not  inter- 
rupt any  one  speaking;  3.  Will  not  give  a  hasty  reply; 
4,  Will  ask  appropriate  questions;  5.  Will  give  suitable 
answers;  6.  Will  answer  the  first  thing  first,  and  the 
last  thing  last ;  and  7.  Will  candidly  say  when  he  does 
not  know  anything.  The  reverse  of  these  things  will 
be  seen  in  the  uneducated"  (Abotli,  v,  10). 

Another  most  essential  part  of  education  was  the 
learning  of  a  trade.  Thus  K.  Gamaliel  declares,  "  learn- 
ing, no  matter  of  what  kind,  if  unaccompanied  by  a 
trade,  ends  in  nothing  and  leads  to  sin"  [Ahoih,  ii,  2). 
R.  Judah  ben -Ilai,  called  "the  wise,"  "the  first  orator," 
had  a  trade,  and  used  to  say,  "  labor  honors  the  laborer" 
{Nedarim,  49  b).  R.  Ismael,  the  great  astronomer  and 
powerful  opponent  of  Gamaliel  II,  was  a  needle-maker 
(Jerus.  Berach.  iv,  1);  R.  Jose  ben-Chalaphta,  of  Sep- 
phoris,  was  a  tanner  {Sahbath,  49  b).  These  rabbins, 
like  the  apostle  Paul,  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  could 
maintain  themselves  and  teach  independently  of  pay- 
ment, and  hence  took  a  pride  in  their  respective  trades, 
which  were  attached  to  their  names,  viz.,  rabbi  Jocha- 
nan,  the  shoemaker;  rabbi  Simon,  the  weaver;  rabbi 
Joseph,  the  carpenter.  This  will  account  for  the  appar- 
ent anomaly  that  the  apostle  Paul,  a  thorough  student, 
should  have  been  a  tent-maker. 

Though  female  education  was  necessarily  limited,  ow- 
ing to  the  position  which  women  occupied  in  the  East, 
yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  altogether  neg- 
lected. The  fact  that  mothers  had  to  take  part  in  the 
education  of  their  children  would  of  itself  show  that 
their  own  education  must  have  been  attended  to.  We 
are,  however,  not  confined  to  this  inference.  The  31st 
chapter  of  Proverbs  gives  us  a  description  of  what  was 
the  education  of  a  woman  and  a  housewife  in  the  Old 
Test.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  the  daughters  of  R.  Sam- 
uel were  even  first-rate  students  of  the  Ilalacha  (Keihii- 
bolh,  23  a;  Jerus.  ibid,  ii,  C).  R.  Jochanan  ben-Napucha 
not  only  urges  the  study  of  Greek  as  a  necessarj^  part 
of  a  man's  education,  but  recommends  it  also  for  women 
as  a  desirable  accomplishment  (Jerus.  Snia,  s.  f.).  To 
show  the  desirableness  of  uniting  with  Hebrew  the 
study  of  Greek,  this  celebrated  rabbi,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice,  illustrates  it  by  a  passage  of  Script- 
ure (Gen.  ix,  23) :  "  IJecause  the  two  sons  of  Noah,  Shem 
and  Japheth,  unitedly  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
father  with  one  garment ;  Shem  (representing  the  Jews) 
obtained  the  fringed  garment,  the  Tiilith ;  Japheth  (rep- 
resenting the  Greeks)  got  the  philosopher's  garment, 
i.  e.  PaUium,"  which  ought  to  be  united  again  (Midrasfi 
Rahba  [Gen.  xxxvi]).  Hence  R.  Abbahu  was  not  only 
himself  a  consummate  Greek  scholar,  but  had  his  daugh- 
ter instructed  in  this  classical  language,  since  he  regard- 
ed it  as  necessary  to  a  good  female  education,  and  quot- 


ed R.  Jochanan  as  an  authority  upon  this  subject  (Je- 
rus. Sahbdth,  iii,  1 ;  Sota,  s.  f.). 

V.  Literature The  best  works  upon  this  subject  are 

the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  ;  but  as  these  are  not  gener- 
ally accessible,  we  mention  the  masterly  works  of  Zunz, 
Die  ffoltesdieiisllichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832) ; 
Frankel,  Der  (jerkhtliche  Berceis  (ibid.  1840) ;  Jfonats- 
schrift,  i,  509,  etc.;  Wunderbar,  BibUsch-talmudische 
Medicin  (Riga  and  Lcips.  1850-60);  Lewysohn,  Die 
Zoologie  des  Talinuds  (Prankfort-on-the-Main,  1858) ; 
Griltz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vols,  iii  and  iv ;  Ben-Cha- 
««;?;«,  i,  417, 460, 512;  ii,  66, 167, 210, 258;  iii,  539;  Eders- 
heim.  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  297  sq. ;  Schilrer, 
Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte,  p. 4GG  sq.; 
Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  A.  T.  mit  dem  Neuen, 
p.  377-384;  Gfrorer,  Juhrhundert  des  Heils,  i,  156-192; 
Van  Gelder,  Die  VoIksscluiJe  des  judischen  Altherthums 
nach  talmudischen  iiiitl  rubbiiiisv/ien  Quellen  (Berl.  1872) ; 
Marcus,  Zur  Schul-J'udagogiL-  des  Tcdmud  (iljid.  1860). 

There  are  numerous  monographs  on  the  subject: 
Held,  De  Jud.  Scholis  (Norimb.  1664);  Heubner,  De 
Academiis  Ilebrceor.  (Vitenib.  1703);  Lund,  De  Scholis 
et  Academiis  Heb.  (Upsal.  1707);  Reineccius,  De  Scholis 
Uebr.  (Weissenb.  1722) ;  Sennert,  De  Scholis  et  A  cademiis 
Ilebr.  in  his  Ileptas  Exercit.  (Vitemb.  1657) ;  Sgambalo, 
De  Acad.  Jud.  (Neap.  1703);  Weisner,  De  Scholis  et 
Academiis  Ilebr.  (Heidelb.  1782)  ;  Zorn,  De  Scholis  Jud, 
(Sedin.  1716);  and  others  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index 
Program,  p.  138,  On  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets: 
Hernig,  Voti  den  Schulen  d.  Proph.  (Bresl.  1777) ;  Winck- 
ler,  Vindicatio  Scholce  Samuelis  (Hildesh.  1754) ;  Silber- 
rod, De  Prophetarum  Eiliis  (Jen.  1710).  See  PnoriiErs, 
Schools  of. 

SCHOOLS,  Parish.     See  Parish  Schools. 

SCHOOLS,  Singing.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
singers  were  held  in  the  ancient  Church  appears  from 
the  institution  of  schools  for  their  instruction  and  train- 
ing, and  the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  these 
schools  and  their  presidents.  Such  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  the  0th  century,  and  became  common 
in  various  parts  -of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  most  celebrated  was  that  founded  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  the  Great,  which  was  the  model  of 
many  others  afterwards  established.  From  these  schools 
originated  the  famous  Gregorian  chant,  a  plain  sj-stem 
of  church  music,  which  the  choir  and  people  sang  in 
unison.  The  prior  or  principal  of  these  schools  was  n 
man  of  considerable  dignity  and  influence  in  the  Church. 
The  name  of  this  officer  at  Rome  was  archicanfor  eccle- 
sice  Romance,  and  elsewhere  pi-imicerius  (or  prior)  scholce 
cantorum.  See  Coleman,  Christ.  Antiq.  p.  124;  Riddle, 
Christ. Antiq.\).iQ7.     See  Singing. 

Schoonmaker,  Henricus,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  at  Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1739.  He  was  converted  early  in  life  under  the  minis- 
try of  the  Rev.  Henricus  Frelinghuysen,  and  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  John  II.  Goetschius,  who  be- 
came his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  one  of 
the  first  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  who  were 
licensed  by  the  coctus,  independently  of  the  Church  in 
Holland.  He  was  called  immediately  (1763)  to  the 
churches  of  Poughkeepsic  and  Fishkill.  When  the 
ministers  arrive<l  to  onlain  him,  they  found  the  church 
doors  barred  against  them  bj^  the  Conferentie  part}', 
and  the  service  was  conducted  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree  in  a  wagon,  in  which  upon  his  knees  the  can- 
didate took  his  vows  in  presence  of  a  large  congrega- 
tion. A  ministry  thus  begun  was  not  likely  to  be  fruit- 
less. His  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed.  In 
1774  he  removed  to  Acquackanonck  (now  Passaic), 
N.  J.,  and  subsequently  gave  a  portion  of  his  services  to 
the  neighboring  church  of  Toteroo  (now  Paterson).  In 
1810  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  died  in  1820,  having 
survived  nearly  all  of  his  contemporaries.  His  grateful 
people  continued  his  salary  for  life.     He  was  the  last 
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but  one  of  the  old  Dutch  clergy  who  preached  only  in 
the  language  of  Holland.  Dr.  Livingston  pronounced 
him  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  that  tongue  whom  he 
had  ever  heard  in  this  country.  He  was  always  popu- 
lar in  the  pulpit,  and  his  style  was  nervous,  eloquent, 
and  powerful.  His  life  was  blameless,  and  his  minis- 
try of  over,  half  a  century  was  full  of  good  fruits.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit;  Kip,  Historical 
Discourse.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schoonmaker,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  son  of  the  fore- 
going, was  born  INIay  11,  1777,  at  Acquackanonck  (now 
Passaic),  N.J.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1799,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Drs. 
Solomon  Froeligh  and  John  H.  Livingston.  He  was 
licensed  in  1801,  and  the  next  year  became  the  pastor 
of  the  united  churches  of  Jamaica  and  Newtown,  L.  I. 
This  associate  relation  lasted  until  1849,  when  the 
Newtown  church  became  independent.  He  remained 
pastor  at  Jamaica  one  year  longer,  when  on  Aug.  6, 
1850,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  then  retired 
from  the  active  ministry  on  account  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties. He  died  April  10,  1852,  finishing  his  course  with 
joy.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  a  large,  portly  man,  with 
a  very  benevolent  countenance  and  a  sweet  savor  of 
cheerful  piety  in  his  whole  aspect  and  demeanor.  He 
was  dignified,  courteous,  discreet — a  faithful  preacher,  a 
devoted  pastor,  a  sound  evangelical  theologian  of  the 
Calvinistic  school — an  active  supporter  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church, 
and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  He 
was  a  father  among  his  people,  and,  while  cherishing  the 
most  profound  attachment  to  his  own  Church,  was  trul}'' 
catholic  in  feeling  towards  all  who  love  Christ.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schoonmaker,  Martiiius,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Rochester, 
LTlster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1737.  He  studied  under  Goetschius 
and  Marinus,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1765.  His 
ministry  was  spent  on  Long  Island,  embracing  the 
churches  of  Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  Flat- 
lands,  Bushwick,  and  Gravesend.  From  17G5  to  1783 
Harlem  was  also  included  in  his  extensive  bishopric. 
All  of  these  have  long  been  separate  and  important 
churches.  His  labors  were  necessarily  very  arduous, 
but  he  bore  them  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  down 
to  his  old  age,  which  was  so  vigorous  that  at  fourscore 
his  sight,  hearing,  and  other  faculties  were  as  perfect  as 
in  former  years.  He  was  universal!}'  beloved  and  re- 
vered, witliout  an  enemj',  and  yet  living  in  troublous 
times.  He  resided  at  Flatbush,  while  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  of  Kings  County  came  upon  him  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  it  is  related  that  on  his  personal  word  and  state- 
ment he  secured  from  the  Congress  in  session  at  Harlem 
the  release  of  a  person  who  was  suspected  and  impris- 
oned as  a  Tory.  He  preached  only  in  the  Holland  lan- 
guage. His  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  a  relic  of  the  old  race  of 
venerable  Dutch  dominies.  He  died  in  1824.  See  Cor- 
win.  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church.     ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schopf,  Joseph  W.,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Chemnitz,  April  12, 1793,  and  died  July  15, 1831, 
at  Dresden.  1  le  published,  Die  symbolischen  liiicher  der 
evanr/elisch-lutherischen  Kircke,  deutsch  mit  A  nmerkunfjen 
undErkldrunr/en,  ate.  (Leips.  1828, 2  vols.) : — Die  Wider- 
lefjung  der  augshu7-(jischen  Confession,  etc.  ( ibid.  1830  )  : 
— Der  Geistliche  und  unsere  Zeit  (Dresden,  1831).  See 
7A\c\\(Ai,  Bibliotheca  Theol.  ii,  1173;  Winer,  Ilundbuch 
der  theoloff,  Literatur.     (B.  1'.) 

Schotaiius,  Christian,  a  Dutch  savant  and  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Scheng,  near  Francker,  Aug.  Iti, 
1G03.  He  entered  the  Cluirch,  and  in  1027  was  pastor 
in  his  native  village.  He  remained  there  till  1G29, 
when  he  removed  to  Cornjum,  where  he  spent  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  Academy  of  Franekcr,  and  subsequently  added  ec- 


clesiastical history  to  his  other  labors.  His  death,  which 
occurred  Nov.  12, 1671,  was  caused  by  extreme  cold  and 
exposure.  His  principal  works  are,  Notm  ad  Ecanr/elia 
et  Epistolas  (Leeuwarden,  1647,  12mo):  —  Cutechesis 
(Franeker,  1053) :  —  Collegium  Miscellaneorum  Theolo- 
gicoi-um  (ibid.  1654, 12mo)  : — Beschryving  van  Friesland 
(Leeuwarden,  1656-64,  with  plates  and  maps): — Bihlio- 
theca  Historim  Sacrm  V.  T.  (Franeker,  1662-64,  2  vols, 
fol.) : — Hectas  Disputationiun  Theologicarum  (ibid.  1664, 
4to) : — and  an  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  of  Fnes- 
^a«(/(downto  1558). — Hoefer,A^oMi'. i?jo^.  Generale,s.\. 

Schott,  Christian  Heinrich,  a  German  doctor 
of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Schneeberg  in  1803,  and  died 
Jlay  1, 1840,  at  Boritz,  near  INIeissen,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  since  1830.  He  published,  Biblische  Handconcor- 
danz  (Leips.  1827): — Zijge  aus  dem  Lcben  der  Christen 
der  drei  ersten  Jahrhundeiie  (ibid.  1829) : — Das  Leben 
unseres  Herrn  u.  Heilandes  Jesu  Christi  (ibid.  1830) : — 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Bibeliibersetzung  Martin  Luthers 
(ibid.  1835).  See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theol.  ii,  1 174  sq. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  764.     (B.  P.) 

Schott,  Heinrich  August,  an  eminent  German 
theologian  of  the  so-called  supernafuralist  school,  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  Dec.  5,  1780,  and  died  Dec.  29,  1835. 
He  began  his  university  studies  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  fine  Latin  style  and 
for  his  progress  in  theology.  Among  his  teachers  at 
Leipsic  were  Beck,  Platner,  Cams,  and  Keil.  In  1801 
he  began  to  give  lectures,  and  in  1803  he  became  one  of 
the  university  preachers.  His  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (1804)  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  world  of  learning;  still  more  so  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  with  Latin  translation  (Leips.  1805).  In 
1809  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
and  lectured  with  great  success  on  dogmatics,  herme- 
neutics,  and  sacred  eloquence.  His  Epitome  Theologies 
Christiana}  (1811)  was  an  able  work,  but  its  usefulness 
was  diminished  by  its  complicated  style.  In  1812  he 
went  to  Jena,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  fruitful 
life.  The  nucleus  of  a  preachers'  seminary  which  he 
there  formed  was  richly  endowed  in  1817.  His  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Latin.  His  work  on  eloquence.  Die 
Theorie  der  Beredtsamkeit  (  Leips.  1815 ;  2d  ed.  1828  ), 
is  his  best  title  to  lasting  fame;  but  his  Isagoge  His- 
torico-critica  in  Libros  Novi  Fadei-is  Sacros  (Jen.  1830) 
is  abundant  in  erudition,  and  still  deserves  study.  In 
character  Schott  was  upright,  simple,  and  deeply  pious. 
His  motto  expressed  his  life — "  proving,  believing,  dili- 
gent," He  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian  of  the  noblest 
tvpe.  He  died  in  1835.  See  his  Life  by  Danz  (Leips. 
1836);  Herzog,7?ea/-£'«P^Afo/^.xiii,  (398-701.      (J.P.L.) 

Schott,  Leopold,  a  German  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Randegg,  Baden,  June  27,  1807.  Having  finished  his 
rabbinical  studies  at  Hechingen  and  Carlsruhe,  in  1829 
he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity, at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  rabbinical  stud- 
ies with  Salomon  Flirst,  In  1831,  after  having  passed 
his  examination,  he  was  appointed  religious  instructor 
in  his  native  place.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  for  the 
rabbinate  of  his  native  city,  lie  died  Jan.  20, 1869,  at 
Biihl,  Baden.  He  contributed  a  number  of  essays  to  the 
Zeitung  des  .Tudenthums  and  the  Orient,  and  published  a 
number  of  Sermons.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  286 ;  Kay- 
serling,  Bibliothek  Jiid,  Kanzelredner,  ii,  293  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Schottin,  JoHANN  D.  Fr.,  Dr.,  a  German  preacher, 
was  born  Jan.  4,  1789,  at  Heigendorf,  in  Weimar.  He 
belonged  to  a  Huguenot  familv,  ■whose  name  was  orig- 
inally Chaudien,  which  the  father  of  Johann  D.  Fr. 
changed  into  Schottin.  Having  completed  his  studies 
at  Jena,  he  was  in  1814  appointed  pastor  at  Kiistritz,  in 
Rcuss,  where  he  remained  till  liis  end,  jMay  16,  1860. 
He  was  an  excellent  pulpit  orator,  but  tlie  many  calls 
which  he  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Jena  he 
refused.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  most  recent  Ger- 
man hymn-writers.  Besides,  he  published  a  number  of 
devotional  works.     See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theol.  iii, 
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1176;   Literariscker  Ilandu-eise?;  18G6,  p.  309;   Koch, 
Geschichte  des  deutscheii  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  75.     (B.  P.) 

Schrader,  Clemens,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  in  1820  at  Itzuin,  in  Hanover.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Colkgium  Germanicum 
in  Rome.  In  1843  he  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy, 
in  1846  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1848  he  was 
made  doctor  of  theology.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  in  Louvain ;  in  1851  he  was  called 
to  Rome  as  professor  of  introduction  to  the  New  Test., 
where  he  afterwards  also  lectured  on  dogmatics;  and 
in  1857  he  was  called  to  the  Vienna  University'.  This 
ofHce  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  as  he  would  not  subscribe 
in  1868  to  the  new  laws  of  the  state.  Since  then  he 
lived  mostly  in  France,  and  died  at  Poitiers  Feb.  23, 
1875.  He  wrote  Theses  Theologicm  and  De  Unitate  Ec- 
clesice.  In  popular  writings  he  explained  the  Syllabus, 
etc.    See  Literarischer  Ilandweiser,  1875,  p.  158.    (B.  P.) 

Schrader,  Johann  Heinrich  Ludolf,  a  Re- 
formed minister  of  Germany,  was  born  July  12, 1800,  at 
Gifhorn,  in  Liineburg,  and  died  at  Frankfort -on -the - 
Jlain  Jan.  11, 1875,  where  he  had  been  pastor  since  1830. 
He  published  a  number  oi Se7-mons.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  ii,  1177  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literaiur, 
p.  765 ;  Theologisches  Jahrhuch,  1876,  p.  365.     (B.  P.) 

Schramm,  Johann  Conrad,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Helmstiidt,  where  he  died  Feb.  25, 
1739,  is  the  author  of,  De  Usu  et  Abusu  Oric/inum  Lin- 
guw  Sanctce  (Helmstiidt,  1707) : — Pi-of/ramma,  quo  Prce- 
liminaria  Disputadoniim  cum  Judccis  Traduntur  (ibid. 
1718): — Disputatio  de  Mysteriis  Veierum  Judceontm 
Philosopkicis  (ibid.  1708)  :  —  Prolusio  de  Poesi  Ileh-oeo- 
rum  in  Codice  Sacro  (ibid.  1723):  —  Introductio  in  Dia- 
ledicam  Cabbaleorum,  etc.  ( Brunswick,  1703  )  :  —  Dis- 
putatio de  Symholi  Apostolici  in  Talmude  Ruderibus 
(Helmstiidt,  1706):  —  Program,  de  Lectione,  Prcecipuo 
Ling.  Ilebr.  Adjumento  (ibid.  1708).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  287 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliogr.  Handbuch,  p. 
128;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Liieratur,  p.  705;  sup- 
plement, p.  300.     (B.  P.) 

Schramm,  Johann  Heinrich,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  March  20,  1676,  at  Gerk- 
hausen.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocu- 
tion, history,  and  Greek  at  Herborn ;  in  1707  he  was 
made  member  of  consistory  and  preacher  at  Dillenburg ; 
in  1709  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Her- 
born ;  in  1721  he  was  called  to  Jlarburg,  and  in  1723  to 
Herborn,  -where  he  died,  Jan.  20, 1753.  He  wrote,  Dis- 
sertatio  Inaug.  de  Manipulo  Ilordeaceo,  ciijus  Oblaiione 
Messem  suam  Auspicuhantur  Judai  ejusque  Mysterio 
(Frankf.  a.  0. 1706) : — Dissertatio  de  IJolocaustis  Judce- 
01-umel  Gentilium  KaKoZijXia  (Herborn): — Dissei-tatio de 
Mysterio  Holocausiorian  (ibid.)  : — Dissertatio  de  Bestia 
Arundineti  ad  Psa.  Ixviii,  31  (ibid.  1713): — Dissertatio 
de  Vigilibus  Veterum  (ibid.) ;  etc.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  287  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literaiur, 
p.  765.     (B.  P.) 

Schreck,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Osnabriick,  Lower 
Prussia,  about  1816.  Emigrating  to  this  country,  he 
united  with  the  Church,  and  was  received  into  the  In- 
diana Conference.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
South-west  German  Conference.  He  labored  as  an  itin- 
erant minister  for  thirtj'-two  years,  and  died  on  Herman 
Circuit,  111.,  March  30,  1874.  He  was  a  pious,  liberal, 
energetic  man,  serving  the  Church  with  holy  consecra- 
tion.— Minutes  oj'  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  88. 

Schreiber,  Heinrich,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
Germany,  was  born  July  14, 1793,  at  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau,  where  he  also  completed  his  studies.  In  1810  he 
received  holy  orders,  in  1822  he  was  made  president  of 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  theology  at  the  university  there.  In  1831-34 
he  published  his  Mamtal  of  Afm-al  Theology  (2  vols.), 
in  which  he  protested  against  a  life-long  vow  and  celi- 


bacy. The  archbishop  was  ordered  to  make  him  prom- 
ise to  keep  such  views  in  future  to  himself,  but  against 
such  a  promise  Schreiber  publicly  protested.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  theological  chair,  but  was  given  a 
chair  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  until,  in  1845,  he  had 
to  resign  this  position  also  on  account  of  his  joining  the 
German  Catholic  movement,  and  died  Nov.  20,  1873. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  Ausfuhrliche  Geschichte 
der  Stadt  und  Universitdt  Freiburg  (1857-60,  7  vols.). 
He  also  wrote  Der  deutsche  Bauernkrieg  (Freiburg,  1863- 
66, 3  vols.) ;  etc.  See  Theologisches  Universal-Lexihon, 
s.  V. ;  Literarischer  Handweiser,  1873,  p.  17 ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theologischen  Litei-atiir,  i,  286,  484 ;  ii,  765 ; 
Zuchold,  Bibliothecu  Theol.  iii,  1 179.     (B.  P.) 

Schrdckh,  Johasn  Matthias,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany  of  eminent  culture  and  extended 
usefulness  in  the  department  of  historical  learning,  was 
born  at  Vienna  July  26, 1733,  and  was  earlj'  destined  for 
the  pulpit.  His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  the 
Lutheran  Gymnasium  of  Presburg,  the  Steinmetz  School 
at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  Mosheim  and  J.  D.  INlichaelis  were  then 
in  the  faculty  of  the  latter  institution,  and  their  influ- 
ence over  Schriickh  was  such  that  his  attention  became 
predominantly  tixed  on  history  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  he  was  led  to  form  habits  of  independent 
research,  and  to  cultivate  an  attractive  historical  style — 
qualities  which  adhered  to  him  through  life.  After  his 
graduation,  he  was  associated  with  an  uncle,  Prof.  Karl 
A.  Bell,  of  Leipsic,  in  editing  several  learned  periodi- 
cals; but  he  also  found  time  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  under  the  tuition  of 
professors  Christ  and  Ernesti.  In  1756  he  received  the 
master's  degree,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the  universit\', 
and  subsequently  custodian  of  the  library',  and  in  1761 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary.  The  uncertainty 
of  further  preferment  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  income  which  he  derived  from  lite- 
rary labors,  now  decided  him  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which 
he  held  until  1775,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  history,  in  the  duties  of  which  station  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  projected  a  three  years' 
course,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  traverse  not  only 
the  history  of  literature,  the  Church,  the  Reformation, 
theology,  and  Christian  antiquities,  but  also  that  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  Germany  and  Saxony  in  particular,  and 
also  of  diplomacy;  and,  in  addition  to  these  labors,  he 
issued  numerous  reviews,  editions  of  works  written  by 
his  friends,  and  independent  works  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. His  fidelity  to  his  work  was  acknowledged 
by  the  government  at  Dresden,  wlio  transmitted  to  him 
a  testimonial  in  writing  and  an  honorary  donation,  to- 
gether with  the  offer  of  a  titular  patent  as  councillor  of 
state,  which  latter  he  declined.  He  was  married  to 
Frederica  Pitzschig,  by  whom  he  had  four  cliildren,  all 
of  whom  died  in  earl}'  childhood ;  and  he  died  Aug.  2, 
1808,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  experienced  in  his  library, 
on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

As  a  writer  of  history,  Schriickh  was  thoroughly  qual- 
ified by  his  learning,  impartial  love  of  truth  and  devo- 
tion to  morality,  untiring  industry  in  the  work  of  col- 
lection and  research,  and  the  clearness,  simiilicity,  and 
logic  of  his  style.  He  was  deficient  in  the  critical  ap- 
prehension and  philosophical  penetration  needed  to  dis- 
cover the  internal  connection  of  events;  and  liis  style, 
as  a  whole,  lacks  tlie  picturesque  coloring  and  preg- 
nancy of  meaning  which  characterize  a  classical  writer. 
He  was  not  a  master  in  the  art  of  descriptive  writing, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  meritorious  and  successful  author. 
His  works  were  numerous,  but  have  been  superseded 
by  more  complete  and  thorough  books  of  later  origin. 
They  include  biographies  of  learned  men,  and  of  oth- 
er persons  eminent  in  the  history  of  the  world;  text- 
books and  manuals  of  history,  and  other  similar  works, 
none  of  which  possess  permanent  value.  The  His- 
toria  RtUgionis  et  Eccltsice  Christiamc  in   Usum  Ltc- 
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tionum,  published  in  a  seventh  edition  by  Marheinecke 
in  1828,  is  noticeable  chiefij'  because  of  its  wealth  of 
material,  its  judicious  references  to  sources  and  helps, 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  contents,  and  its  ex- 
cellent Latin.  The  great  work  of  his  life,  beyond  ques- 
tion, is  the  AuKjTihrliche  Geschichte  der  christlichen 
Kirche,  in  45  vols.,  the  last  two  of  which  were  completed 
by  Prof.  Tzschirner  after  the  author's  tleath.  The  work 
covers  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
is  characterized  by  impartiality  and  completeness  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  No  work  has  yet  ajipeared  which 
combines  so  great  magnitude  with  so  many  advantages 
as  does  that  of  Schriickh,  though  the  earlier  volumes, 
being  intended  simply  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  course 
of  reading  in  Church  history,  leave  much  to  be  desired 
on  the  part  of  cultured  readers. 

See  an  article  by  Schriickh  in  R.  G.  Bayer's  All- 
ffem.  Magazin  fi'ir  Predigei-,  etc.,  vol.  v,  No.  2,  p.  209- 
222;  Poiitz,  J,  M.  SclirikWs  Nehrolog  (Wittenberg, 
1808) ;  and  notices  respecting  the  life  of  Schrcickh  con- 
tributed to  the  Alifjem.  Zei/unff,  1808,  Nos.  247  and  248, 
p.  985-989.  A  faithful  and  instructive  delineation  is 
given  by  his  friend  K.  L.  Nitzsch  in  J.  M.  SchrockK's 
Sludienweise  u.  Maxiinm  (Weimar,  1809).  H.  G.  Tzschir- 
ner's  J.  M.  SchrockKs  Lehen,  Karakter,  u.  Schriften  was 
prefixed  to  pt.  x  of  Schrockh's  Kirchengeschichte  seit 
der  Reformation,  and  has  also  been  published  separately 
since  1812,  with  portrait.  A  complete  list  of  Schrockh's 
works  is  given  in  Mensel's  Gelehrtes  Deittschland,  viii, 
314  sq. ;  x,  627,  and  xv,  381.  See  also  Wahler,  Gesch. 
d.  hist.  Forschung  ii.  Kiiiisf,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  813  sq. ; 
Staudlin,  Gesch.  u.  FJt.  d.  Kirchengesch.  ( Hanover,  1827) ; 
Baur,  Epochen  d.  chi-isfl.  Kirchengesch.-Schreihung  (Tlib. 
1852). — Herzog,  Real-Encgklnp.  s.  v. 

Schroder,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Julius,  a  Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  Feb.  27, 1876, 
at  Elberfeld,  where  he  had  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Krummacher  as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
is  the  author  of  a  Commentari/  on  Genesis  (Berlin,  1844) : 
—  Vesperkldnge  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.): — a  Commentari/  on 
Deuteronomy  (prepared  for  Lange's  BiUe-icork  [Elber- 
feld, 1866]): — a  Commentarij  on  Ezekiel  (also  prepared 
far  Lange's  work).  Besides,  he  publislied  a  number  of 
Essaijs,  Sermons,  etc.  See  Zuehold,  Bibl.  Tlieol.  ii,  1182 
sq. ;  TheoL  Jahrhuch,  1877,  p.  228.     (B.  P.) 

Schroder,  Johaun  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  born  in  1066  at  Ilallerspringe,  in 
the  principality  of  Calenberg,  in  Hanover.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  A.  II.  Francke, 
and  studied  under  him  at  Leipsic.  In  1696  he  became 
pastor  at  Merseburg,  near  Jlagdeburg.  He  wrote  a  few 
hymns  which  arc  still  in  use  in  the  German  Church, 
and  died  June  30,  1699.  Of  his  hymns  we  mention. 
Kins  ist  Noth,  ach  Ilerr  dies  Eine  (transl.  by  E.  Cox, 
'•One  thing  needful,  then.  Lord  Jesus,"  in  Ilgmns  from 
the  German,  p.  216)  : — Jesu,  hilf  siegen,  da  Fiirst  des  Le- 
bens  (transl.  by  Mills,  "Jesus,  help  conquer!  thou  Prince 
everliving,"  in  Ilorce  Germaniae,  p,  126).  See  Har- 
nisch,  in  Evangel.  Kirchenzeitung,  1857,  No.  89;  Koch, 
Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  381  sq.;  viii,  426  S(j. ; 
Knapp,  Ecangel.  Liederschuiz,  p.  \\\  14.      (B.  P.) 

Schroder,  Nicolau.s  Wilhelm,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  anti(iuitics  at  (Jroningen.  was 
born  at  Marburg,  Aug.  22,  1721,  and  died  May  30,  1798. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Comment.  Philologico- 
criticusde  I'estitu  Mulierum  Ebrmarum  adJes.  Hi,  10-24 
(Leyden,  1745).  He  also  published  a  number  of  treatises 
bearing  on  Oriental  languages  and  certain  sections  of 
the  Bible,  as  De  Confusione  Sermonis  JiabeUcu : — De 
Voto  Jephtm : — De  Tubernaculo  Molochi  et  Stella  Dei 
Jiemphan,  etc.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  .Jiid.  iii,  291  ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Bibliog.  Ilaiulbiich,  p.  128 ;  Winer,  Ilandbvch 
der  theol.  Literatur,     (B.  P.) 

Schubart,  Ciikistian  Fiukdiiuii  Danik.l,  a  Lu- 
theran divine  of  Germany,  was  Imrn  at  Obcrsontheim, 
in  tlie  county  of  Liraburg,  ^larch  2i>,  1736,  and  died  as 


court  and  theatre  poet  at  Stuttgart,  Oct.  10,  1791.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  Alles  ist  eiter  !  0 
Worte  des  ewigen  Lebens  (transl.  into  English  in  Hymns 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  61,  "All  things  are  3ours, 
O  sweet  message  of  mercy  divine"),  and  of  Kommt  heiit' 
an  euretn  Stab  (based  on  Luke  ii,  22-32,  which  Mills 
translated  in  his  Horw.  Germanicce,  p.  275,  "Ye  who 
with  years  are  sinking").  See  Schubart,  Gesammelle 
Schriften  (Stuttgart,  1839-40),  vol.  i-viii;  Strauss,  Schu- 
barts  I^eben  in  seinen  Briefen  (Berlin,  1849,  2  vols.); 
Koch,  Gesch.  d,  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  376  sq. ;  Knapp, 
Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1344.      (B.  P.) 

Schubert,  Gottlieb  Heinuich  aion,  a  German 
philosopher  and  mystic,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury exerted  a  very  extended  and  beneficent  popular 
influence  in  almost  every  field  of  thought,  was  born  in 
Saxonj^,  April  26, 1780.  His  parents  were  pious  and  pe- 
culiar. In  his  fifth  year  he  learned  from  his  mother  such 
a  lesson  on  the  death  of  Christ  as  remained  a  benedic- 
tion to  him  to  his  latest  hour.  He  studied  at  Greiz  and 
Weimar,  and  at  the  latter  ]ilace  was  taken  into  the  house 
of  Herder.  He  also  came  into  contact  with  Goethe  and 
Jean  Paul.  In  1799  he  began  to  study  theology  at  Leip- 
sic, but  in  1801  he  changed  theology  for  medicine,  and 
went  to  Jena.  Here  he  came  under  the  personal  and 
scientific  influence  of  Scbelling — an  influence  that  lasted 
during  life — as  also  under  that  of  the  naturalist  William 
Ritter.  In  1803  he  married,  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Altenburg,  supplementing  his  scanty  fees  by 
private  lessons  and  other  makeshifts.  Here  he  wrote  a 
romance,  T)ie  Kirche  und  die  Cotter.  In  1805  he  re- 
moved to  Freiburg,  where  he  began  his  great  work  A  hn- 
dungen  einer  allgemeineti  Geschichte  des  Lebens,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  reduce  to  uniform  laws  the  whole  field 
of  nature  and  humanity.  Scbelling  applauded,  but  manj' 
shooic  their  heads  in  doubt.  In  1807  he  went  to  Dres- 
den and  gave  some  public  lectures,  from  which  arose  his 
strange  and  able  work  Ansichten  von  der  Nachtseite  der 
Naturivissenschaft.  In  1809,  by  the  help  of  Scbelling,  he 
was  made  rector  of  a  scientific  school  at  Nuremberg.  Here 
he  wrote  bis  Symbolik  des  Traumes,  also  Altes  und Neues 
cms  deni  Gebiet  der  innercn  Seelenkunde  (1815).  I'his  last 
work  made  a  great  sensation,  and  occasioned  congratu- 
lations from  Harms  and  Neander,  AVorks  in  the  same 
warmly  religious  vein  are,  Erzdhlungen  (4  vols.) : — Bi- 
ographien  iind  Erzdhlungen  (3  vols.) : — and  Der  Erwerb 
(an  autobiography,  3  vols.).  His  last  work  was  Erin- 
nerungen  an  die  Herzogin  IJelene  von  Orleans.  Schubert 
left  Nuremberg  in  1816;  in  1819  he  became  professor  at 
Erlangen;  in  1827  he  went  to  the  new  University  of 
Munich.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  peace  and  af- 
fluence. He  died  July  1,  1860.  See  Evangel.  Kirchen- 
zeitung, 1800,  No.  02 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schuderoff,  Johann  Georg  Jonathan,  a  Ger- 
man Protestant  minister,  was  born  in  1706  at  Gotha. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Drakendorf,  near 
Jena;  in  1797  subdeacon  at  Altenburg;  in  1805  arch- 
deacon; in  1806  first  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Ron- 
neburg,  and  in  1824  member  of  consistory.  In  1836  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  in  1843.  He  wrote : 
Ueber  allgemeine  Union  der  christl.  Bekenntnisse  (Neu- 
stadt,  1829): — Symboloklasmus  oder  Symbolati-iei  (ibid. 
1831)  : — Ueber  Consistorialverfassung  in  der  deutsch-pro- 
tfstantischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1831) : — Glaube  v.  Vemunft  in 
ihren  Verziveigungen  (ibid.  1843),  etc.  See  Zuehold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  ii,  1 188 :  Regensburger  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schudt,  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  Jewish  writer, 
was  born  Jan.  14,  1064,  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main, 
where  he  also  died,  Feb.  14,  1722,  as  the  rector  of  the 
gymnasiimi.  Schudt  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Memondiilia  Judaica,  or  Jiidische  Merkwlirdigkei- 
ten  (Frankf.  1714-17,  4  pts.).  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  of  his  works,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  Fiirst  in  his  Bibl.  ,Tud.  iii,  292  sq.  See  also 
Steinschneider,  Bibliog.  IJandbuch,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Hand- 
bucli  der  theol.  Literatur.     (B.  P.) 
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Schultens,  Albert,  an  eminent  Dutch  Oriental- 
ist, the  father  of  moilern  Hebrew  grammar,  was  born 
at  Groningen,  1G8G,  and  early  destined  to  a  theological 
career,  lie  studied  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible — 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Rabbinic — and  after  a  time  Arabic. 
The  earliest  fruit  of  these  studies  was  a  public  disputa- 
tion with  Gussetius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  visited  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Keland,  through  -whom  he 
published  his  first  book,  Animudv,  Philulog.  in  Juhum 
(Utrecht,  1708,  8vo).  Having  returned  to  his  home,  he 
became  candidate  in  theolog)',  and  in  the  following  year 
(July  4,  1709)  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
science.  He  then  returned  to  Leyden  to  make  use  of 
its  library.  In  1711  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  Wassenaer,  but  exchanged  that  post  after 
two  years  for  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
Academy  of  Franeker.  In  1729  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Leyden  Theological  Seminary  and  made  custodian 
of  the  Warner  MSS,  He  served  three  years,  doing  the 
work  of  a  professor  without  enjoying  the  title  or  re- 
ceiving any  renumeration,  after  which  period  a  chair 
of  Arabic  was  specially  created  for  him,  with  wliich  the 
additional  professorship  of  Hebrew  antiquities  was  con- 
nected in  17-10.  He  held  these  positions  without  in- 
terruption to  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  26, 1750. 

The  services  which  Schultens  rendered  to  philological 
science  are  of  great  value.  He  was  the  first  to  overturn 
the  notion  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  language  given 
to  man  by  God,  by  showing  that  that  tongue  is  simply 
a  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  and  finds  an  essential 
and  indispensable  aid  in  the  comparison  of  the  Arabic. 
Besides  defending  this  position  in  his  early  disputation 
with  Gussetius,  he  enforced  its  claims  in  the  work  Origi- 
nes  Hthrma.  This  opened  a  new  path  to  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical  exegesis,  and  also  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  the  attainment  of  its  subsequent  indepen- 
dent position.  Numer9us  pupils  helped  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  his  views  and  methods,  and  finnided  the 
Dutcli  school  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  The  faults  of 
Schultens  are  too  great  readiness  in  the  tracing  of  anal- 
ogies and  the  forming  of  combinations,  and  a  lack  of 
thorough  criticism  in  the  application  of  the  Arabic. 

Of  the  writings  of  Schultens,  aside  from  the  purely 
Arabic — such  as  editions  of  the  Rudimenta  (1733)  and  the 
Grammaticu  (174:8)  of  Erpenius: — Vita  Saladini  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1733,  fol.) : — Monrim.  Vetustinra  A  rub.  (Leyd.  1740, 
4to) : — Historia  Joctinidarum  (Harderov.  178G,  4to) — we 
mention  those  which  have  reference  to  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical  literature :  Origines  liebrcca-,  etc.  (Fran- 
eker, 1734-38,  2  vols.  4to),  and  a  preliminary  work,  JJe 
Defectihus  IIodieriKB  Linrjum  Ilehr.  (ibid.  1731,  4to;  new 
ed.  of  both  works,  Leyd.  1761,  2  vols.  4to): — Insiituti- 
ones  ad  Finidam.  LingucB  Hebr.,  etc.  (Leyd.  1737,  1756, 
4to  )  :  —  Vetus  et  Regia  Via  Jleh-aizandi,  etc.  (  Lugd. 
1738),  a  rejoinder  to  his  opponents,  which  he  carries 
further  in  Excursus  Primus  ad  Caput  Primurn  Vim  Ve- 
teris  et  Regice  Ilebraizandi,  etc.,  and  Excursus  Secundus 
and  Tertius  (Leyd.  1739,  4to)  : — Institutiones  A  i-amcece 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1745-49),  a  work  containing  a  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  grammar,  without  preface  or  other  guide  to  in- 
quiry, and  probably  interrupted  by  the  author's  death, 
as  it  is  broken  oft"  in  the  middle.  Of  his  exegetical 
works  the  chief  are.  Liber  Jobi,  Nova  Versione  ad 
Hebr.  Fontem  et  Comment.,  etc.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols. 
4to)  :  —  Proverbia  Salomonis,  etc.  (ibid.  1748,  4to),  an 
abridgment  of  which  was  published  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel 
(Halle,  1769,  8vo).  Ten  separately  printed  disserta- 
tions and  addresses  were  published  by  his  son  in  Opei-a 
Minora,  etc.  (Ludg.  1760,  4to),  and  also  a  number  of 
dissertations  read  before  him  by  his  pupils,  in  Sglloge 
Diss.  Phiiolog.-exegef.  (Leidce  et  Leovard.  pars  i,  1772; 
pars  ii,  1775,  4to).  Schultens  left  also  several  commen- 
taries and  a  Hebrew  lexicon  in  MS.     See  Yriemoet, 


Elogium  Schultensii,  in  Athence  Frisiaccc,  p.  762-771. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklup.  s.  v. 

Schultens,  Heinrich  Albert,  an  Orientalist,  the 
son  of  Johann  Jacob,  and  grandson  of  Albert  Schultens 
(q.  v.),  was  born  at  Herborn,  Central  Germany,  Feb.  15, 
1749.  He  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  celebrated  instructors  of  Leyden,  at 
the  age  ofseven  years,  and  followed  it  with  that  of  Orien- 
tal languages  and  antiquities.  He  also  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  English,  French, and  German  among  modern 
tongues.  In  1772  he  visited  England  to  make  use  of 
the  Bodleian  Library;  and  on  his  return,  though  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  made  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1782 
he  was  inducted  into  the  chair  previously  occupied  by 
his  father  and  grandfather.  His  literary  labors  were 
expended  chiefly  on  Arabic  authors,  and  the  continued 
effort  required  to  prepare  the  Prove7-bs  of  Meidani  un- 
dermined his  health.  He  died  of  a  slow  fever,  Aug.  12, 
1793.  Everard  Scheid,  his  friend  and  successor,  deliv- 
ered his  eulogium.  For  his  life,  comp.  Sei-ies  Contimi- 
ata  IListor.  Batav.  per  Wagenaer,  pars  i,  p.  364-380; 
also  the  unimportant  sketch  by  Rink,  II.  A .  Schultens, 
etc.  (Riga,  1794,  8vo). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop),  s.  v. 

Schultens,  Johann  Jacob,  a  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  the  son  of  Albert  Schultens  (q.  v.),  was  born 
at  Franeker,  in  the  Netlierlands,  in  1716,  educated  under 
the  eye  of  his  father,  and  appointed  professor  of  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Herborn  in 
1742.  He  held  that  post  during  seven  3'ears,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Academy  of  Leyden,  and  five  months 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  his  father  in  the  the- 
ological seminary.  He  died  in  1778.  The  only  v.ritings 
published  by  him  were  his  innugaxaXs, Dissert.de  Utilitate 
Dicdect.  ad  tuendam  Integritatem  Codicis  Hebr.  ( Leyd. 
1742)  (also  in  the  Syllog.  /)z»se?/a/.p.231-439;  see  lit.art. 
"Albert  Schultens"): — De  Fruct. in  Theol.Reduntantibus 
ex  Peritiore  Linguarum  Orient.  Cognitione  (ibid.  1749) : 
— Dissert.  Theol.  Inaug.  ad  Locum  Ajwstoli  Philipp.  cap. 
ii,  V.  5-11  {Syllog.  Disserfat.  p.  443-518),  and  some  new 
editions  of  single  works  written  by  his  father. — Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Schultetus.     See  Scultetus. 

Schulthess,  Johannes,  Dr.,  the  Swiss  compeer 
of  Paulus  and  Rijhr  in  the  advocacy  of  the  older  ra- 
tionalism, was  born  Sept.  28,  1763,  and  received  a  pre- 
dominantly philological  training.  His  earliest  labors 
were  expended  in  behalf  of  reforms  in  the  public  schools 
(see  Schweizer  Schulfreund,  1812,  etc.).  His  Kinder- 
bibel  des  alien  Testaments  and  his  Schiceizer  Kindei- 
freund  were  highly  esteemed  as  text-books.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  the  Zurich  gj'mnasium,  and  preb- 
endary in  1816,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
to  the  department  of  New-Test,  exegesis.  He  endeav- 
ored to  ground  his  rationalism  on  the  Bible  itself,  even 
at  the  cost  of  violence  to  the  text.  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  in 
1822  he  gave  to  the  world  his  dogmatical  views,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Rationalism,  u.  Svpranaturalism.  Ka- 
non.  Tradition  zt.  Scription,  a  work  in  which  Orelli  par- 
ticipated. His  Revision  d.  kirchl.  Lehrbegriffs  (1823-26) 
served  a  similar  purpose.  From  1826  to  1830  he  edited 
the  Annalen  founded  by  Wachler,  Schwarz  at  Heidel- 
berg at  the  same  time  publishing  a  periodical  in  the 
interests  of  his  peculiar  theological  views.  In  the  re- 
vived conflict  (1820  sq.)  respecting  the  Lord's  supper 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  he  gave 
himself  out  as  the  defender  of  true  Zwinglianism  (comp. 
his  Ecangel.  Lehre  vom  heil.  Abendmald  [Leips.  1824]). 
He  likewise  felt  himself  called  to  resist  the  movements 
of  his  time  towards  ultramontanism,  but  no  less  all 
tendencies  towards  "mysticism  and  pietism."  He  had, 
in  short,  a  thoroughly  polemical  nature,  which  involved 
him  in  controversies  with  all  wlio  would  not  adopt  his 
frequently  venturesome  h\potheses,  rationalists  no  less 
than  orthodox  theologians;  but  in  tlie  privacy  of  social 
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intercourse  he  displayed,  especially  in  his  later  years, 
a  friendly,  genial  spirit,  in  which  nothing  of  the  con- 
troversialist was  apparent.  He  also  combined  with  his 
rationalism  a  simple  piety  whose  centre  was  a  firm  faith 
in  the  all-controlling  goodness  of  God.  After  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  had  been  founded,  in  1833,  Schulthess 
became  ordinary  professor  in  that  institution.  He  had 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  from  Jena, 
Nov.,  1817.  He  died  Nov.  10, 1836,  leaving,  as  his  most 
important  legacy  to  theological  science,  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Zwingli  which  he  had  published  in  connection 
with  Schuler.  The  clergymen  trained  by  him  gener- 
ally entered  into  different  paths  from  those  in  which 
he  walked — the  older  ones  through  the  influence  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  the  younger  under  the  guidance 
of  Nitzsch,  Tholuck,  Jul.  Muller,  etc.  The  most  trust- 
worthy source  for  his  biography  is  the  Denkschrift  zur 
hundertjahr.  Jiihelfeier  d.  Schulthess.  Familienjonds,  etc., 
by  his  son  Johann  (Zurich,  1859). — Herzog,  Real-Eii- 
cyklop.  s.  V. 

Schulting,  Cornelius,  a  learned  Dutch  ecclesi- 
astic, was  born  at  Steenwyk,  Overyssel,  about  1540. 
His  family  was  distinguished  and  honorable.  After 
studying  at  Cologne,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
taught  philosophy  in  the  college  at  Laurentianum,  and 
afterwards  became  its  principal.  He  had  charge  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Cologne,  and  was  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral. He  died  April  23, 1G04.  His  writings  show  eru- 
dition and  a  great  range  of  reading.  We  mention, 
Biblioiheca  Ecclesiastica,  etc.  (Cologne,  1599,  4  vols, 
fol.)  : — EccksiasticcB  Discipline,  etc.  (ibid.  1599,  8vo): — 
Biblioiheca  Catholica  (ibid.  1602,2  vols.  4to)  -.—Hierar- 
chica  Anacrisis  (ibid.  1604,  fol.).  See  Sweert,  Athenw 
Belgicce ;  Hartzheim,  Bibl.  Colon. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Schulz,  David,  a  German  rationalist,  was  born 
in  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  29,  1779,  and  after  protracted 
preliminary  studies  was  admitted  to  the  Universitj'  of 
Halle  in  1803,  where  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  phil- 
ological studies  and  became  strongly  interested  in  the 
lectures  of  Fr.  A.  Wolf.  In  180G  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  and  the  position  of  decent  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  Soon  afterwards  the  uni- 
versity was  suspended,  and  Schulz  followed  a  call  to 
Leipsic  in  1807;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  University 
of  Halle  he  retmned  and  taught  successful  courses  on 
the  classical  writers,  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
Roman  antiquities.  The  government  of  Westphalia 
recognised  his  services  in  1809  by  conferring  on  him 
the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  in  theology  and 
philosophy;  but  having  obtained,  through  the  influence 
of  Wolf  and  W.  von  Humboldt,  an  ordinary  professorship 
of  theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  he  left  Halle  for 
that  place.  In  1810  he  received  the  theological  doc- 
torate. In  1811  the  university  was  transferred  to  Bres- 
lau,  and  from  that  period  Schulz  concentrated  liis  en- 
ergies wholly  on  the  science  of  theology.  His  lectures 
extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  field,  and  dis- 
cussed encyclopaedia,  New-Test,  introduction,  criticism, 
and  hermeneutics,  exegesis  of  nearly  the  entire  New 
Test,,  Church  history,  introduction  to  sj-stcmatic  the- 
ology, dogmatics,  and  repeatedly,  for  students  of  the 
entire  university,  the  nature  of  Chrislianity.  He  de- 
livered the  academical  address  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  and  that  of 
June  25, 1830,  in  commemoration  of  the  submission  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1819  he  was  made  con- 
sistorial  councillor,  and  soon  afterwards  director  of  the 
commission  of  examiners  in  science,  as  also  director  of 
the  pedagogical  seminar}^  for  learned  schools.  In  1845 
he  imprudentU"^  signed  a  declaration  against  the  efforts 
of  "a  small  party  in  the  evangelical  Ciuirch,  which  yet 
was  powerful  by  reason  of  support  from  without,"  and 
in  consequence  was  deprived  of  the  position  of  royal 
consistorial  councillor,  though  permitted  to  retain  the 
title  and  emoluments  of  that  office.     His  influence  de- 


clined after  1848,  as  did  also  his  physical  energies. 
The  loss  of  sight  compelled  his  withdrawal  from  aca- 
demical occupations  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and, 
after  protracted  sufferings,  he  died  Feb.  17, 1854. 

Schulz's  theological  attitude  was  that  of  ordinary  ra- 
tionalism. He  considered  his  mission  to  be  the  uni- 
fying of  Christianity  and  humanity  by  more  clearly 
apprehending  and  presenting  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  former,  etc.  He  was  not  a  pioneer,  but  a  con- 
servative rationalist,  and  contributed  greatly  to  protract 
the  rule  of  the  rationalist  tendency.  His  excgetical 
writings  are  not  without  scientific  value,  but  those  of  a 
polemical  character  are  immoderately  violent.  All  of 
his  writings  suffer  from  dififuseness  and  repetition.  A 
certain  force  of  individuality  must  be  conceded  to  him, 
since  he  was  able  to  attract  large  numbers  of  students 
to  his  lectures,  which  were  entirely  without  arrange- 
ment, and  was  able  to  exercise  an  almost  intolerable 
dominion  over  the  entire  Church  of  Silesia  during  a 
protracted  period,  so  that  the  Lutheran  separation  in 
that  province  is  often  charged  to  his  overbearing  in- 
fluence. His  passionate  nature  could  not  brook  oppo- 
sition, and  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
decrease  of  his  party,  which  was  apparent  in  his  later 
years. 

The  works  of  Schulz  mostlj'  belong  to  the  depart- 
ments of  exegesis  and  New-Test,  text  criticism,  but  are 
occasionally  polemical  writings.  We  mention.  Brief 
an  die.  Hebrder,  etc.  (Bresl.  1818) : — Parabel  vom  Ver- 
walter,  Luc.  xvi,  1  sq.  (ibid.  1821): — Chrisll.  Lehre  vom 
heil.  Abendmahl  (Leips.  1824;  2d  ed.,  with  sketch  of 
doctrine  of  Lord's  supper,  ibid.  1831 ) :  —  Was  heisst 
Glanben,  «.  wer  siiid  die  Ungldubigen  ?  etc.,  with  sup- 
plement discussing  original  sin  (ibid.  1830,  1834): — 
Geistesgaben  d.  ersten  Christen,  etc.  (Bresl.  1836):^- 
Prog.  de  Codice  IV  Evangel.  Biblioth.  Rhedigerianee,  etc. 
(Vratisl.  1814): — Novum  Test.G7-(ece,Tex.tum  ad  Fidem 
Codd.,  Verss.  et  Patrum  rec.  et  Lect.  Yar.  Adjecit  J.  J. 
Griesbach,  vol.  i,  Evangelia  complectens;  ed.  tertiam 
emend,  et  auct.  cur.  D.  S.  (Berol.  1827) : — Disjmtatio  de 
Codice  D.  Caiitabrigiensi  (Vratisl.  1833)  -.—De  Doctorum 
Academ.  Officiis  (ibid.  1827): — Theol.  Lehrfreiheit  avf 
den  evangel.  Univeisitaten  u.  deren  Beschrdnlcung  durch 
symbol.  Biicher  (Bresl.  1830)  (Yon  Colin  being  joined 
with  Schulz  in  the  authorship  of  this  work). — Herzog, 
Real-EncgHop.  s.  v. 

Schulz,  Johann  Christoph  Fr.,  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology,  was  born  May  18, 1747,  at 
Wertheim.  From  1783  he  was  professor  at  Giessen ;  in 
1786  he  was  made  first  preacher  and  superintendent  of 
the  Alsfeld  diocese,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1806.  He  wrote, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  (Norimb.  1797) : — Psalmus  49  Va- 
7-ietatibus  Leciionis  Observationibusque  Philologicis  Illus- 
tratus  (Gottingen,  1769,  1771,  2  pts.) : — De  Ellipsibus 
Jlebraicis,  etc.  (  Lips.  1782-93 ) : — Der  2te  Brief  Paiili 
an  die  Korinther  (Halle,  1785,  etc.).  See  Winer,  Iland- 
buch  der  theol.  Literatiir,  it,  769 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
295  sq.;  Stcinschneidcr,  Bibliograph.  Ilandbuch,  p.  130. 
(B.P.) 

Schulze,  Benjamin  Wilhelm  Dan.,  a  German 
theologian,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Jan.  17,  1715,  where  he 
also  died,  March  17,  1790.  He  wrote,  Commentatio  et 
Dissertatio  Apologetica,qua  Inquiritur,num  Puncta  Vo- 
calia  Tip  Kethib  X  Suhjccta  ad  Keri  sint  Referenda: — 
I  'ollstdndigere  Kritih  ilber  die  gewdhnlichen  A  usgaben  der 
hebr.  Bibel,  etc.  (Berlin,  1764) : — Conjecturoi  llistorico- 
crilicoi  Sadducceorum  inter  Judceos  Sectce  Novam  Lucem 
Accendentes  (Halle,  1799):  —  Additamenta  Vaiianlium 
Lectionum  e  Gersoniana  Sacri  Codicis  Editione  Collecta- 
rum  (ibid.  1768): — Conjecture  Crit.  ad  Jlluslrationem 
Psa.  a-j-ii,  13  (ibid.  1769).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theol.  Uteratur,  ii,  770 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  296.    (B.  P.) 

Schulze,  Ernst  August,  a  German  professor  of 
theology,  was  born  Aug.  8, 1721,  at  Berlin,  and  died  IMay 
3,  1786,  as  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Fraukfort-ou-the-Oder.    He  wrote,  Commentatio  de  Fie- 
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its  nierosolymomm  Privilegiis  (Francof.  1750)  : — Dlsser- 
tatio  de  Variis  Judicorum  Erroribus  in  Descriptione  Tem- 
pll  (ibid.  1758) : — Commentatio  de  Hehraorum  Aniiqui- 
tatum  Vestigiis  in  Uoratii  Ecloyis  (Hague,  1774) : — Dis- 
sertatio  de  Juda  Galilceo  et  ejus  Secta  (Francof.  1761): — 
Dissertatio  de  ITerodiana  Puerorum  Bethlehemiticorum 
Ccede  (ibid.  1765): — Compendium  Archwologim  Ilehra- 
icce  (Dresden,  1793).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  tJteol. 
Literatur,  ii,  770 ;  Fiirst,  Bill.  Juduica,  iii,  296.     (B.  P.) 

Schulze,  Johaiin  Ludwig,  a  German  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology,  was  born  at  Halle,  Dec.  17, 
1734,  and  died  there,  May  1,  1799.  He  wrote,  Disset- 
tatio  qua  Mututiones  in  Textu  Cod,  A  lexandrini  a  Grabio 
Factce  ex  Conjeciura,  ad  Examen  Revocaniur  (Halle, 
1768) : — Chaldaicorum  Danielis  et  Esrce  Capitiim  Inter- 
pretatio  flehraica  (ibid.  1782) : — Dissertatio  ad  Cohel. 
xii,  1-3  (ibid.  1708).  He  also  edited  Simonis  Lexicon 
Manuale  and  Altingii  Synopsis  fnstitutionum  Chaldma- 
rum.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literatur,  ii,  770 ; 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii,  297.     (B.  P.) 

Schumann,  Christian  Heinrich,  a  German 
doctor  of  theolog}',  was  born  at  Neukirchen  Dec.  25, 
1787.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  collaborator 
at  Meissen.  In  1815  he  was  made  co-rector  at  Anna- 
berg,  in  1825  deacon,  and  in  1827  pastor  there,  until 
in  1835  he  became  superintendent.  He  died  at  Dresden 
Dec.  11,  1858.  He  wrote,  De  Cultu  Jesu  (Annaberg, 
1841) : — Siimmen  aus  dem  Ilause  des  Ilerrn  iiber  Zeit- 
ereignisse  und  Zeitbedilrfnisse  (ibid.  1849).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  Supplement,  p.  301 ;  Zuch- 
old,  5iW.  r/(cW.  ii,  1199.     (B.  P.) 

Schumann,  Gustav  Adolph,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Weickelsdorf,  near  Zeitz,  in  1803. 
In  1826  he  became  academical  private  teacher;  in  1829 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  at  Leipsic;  and 
died  at  INIeissen  April  11, 1841.  He  wrote.  Vita  Mosis: 
Pars  I,  De  Infantia  Mosis  (Lips.  1826): — De  Libertate 
Interpretis  Dissertatio  (Meissen,  1840);  —  Melancthon 
Redivims,  oder  der  ideale  Geist  des  Christenthums  (Leips. 
1837),  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  ii, 
770;  Supplement,  p.  301 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii,  297; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1199.     (B.  P.) 

Schumman,  Johannes,  a  distinguished  clergyman 
of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  a  medical  practitioner 
of  considerable  skill,  and  a  Revolutionary  patriot  whose 
services  to  his  country  were  most  vigorous  and  fearless, 
was  born  Aug.  18,  1712,  of  German  parents,  at  West 
Camp,  N.  Y.,  studied  theology  under  Frelinghu3'sen  and 
Goetschius,  and  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
united  cluirches  of  Catskill  and  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  upon 
condition  that,  at  their  expense,  he  should  go  to  Hol- 
land to  complete  his  education.  This  he  did  in  1752; 
and  in  1753,  after  a  rigid  examination,  he  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  returned 
to  take  charge  of  the  churches,  in  which  he  spent  his 
entire  ministry  of  forty-one  years.  His  powerful  voice, 
earnest  manner,  and  burning  fervor  of  piety,  with  un- 
compromising attachment  to  the  principles  of  theolog}', 
his  honest  zeal,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  and  in- 
dustr}-,  were  the  secrets  of  his  success.  He  was  a  warm 
ccetus  man  in  the  great  controversy  of  his  Church  re- 
specting independence  of  the  mother  Church  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  same  spirit,  his  patriotism  made  him  a 
famous  leader  of  the  people  of  the  whole  region  of 
which  Catskill  is  the  centre  against  British  rule.  In- 
dians and  Tories  abounded  in  that  country  and  around 
his  own  residence.  Emissaries  of  George  III  were  fre- 
quently passing  through  those  river  counties  carrying 
messages  between  New  York  and  Canada  and  stirring 
up  the  savages  and  the  Tories  to  treacherous  plots  and 
deeds  of  cruelty.  Of  course  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  hatred.  But  he  prayed  and  thundered  from  his 
pulpit.  He  rode  imdaunted  to  discharge  his  official 
duties  in  his  church  at  Coxsackie,  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Catskill  and  througli  a  wilderness  that  exposed 
him  to  constant  dangers  from  his  country's  foes.     He 


aided  in  organizing  committees  of  safety  and  in  the  mil- 
itary defences.  He  went  armed,  but  his  chief  trust  was 
in  God.  Nothing  daunted  or  depressed  his  lofty  daring 
for  liberty  and  his  native  land.  To  this  day  Ulster, 
Greene,  and  Albany  counties  are  full  of  traditions  of  his 
fame.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  historical  novel  entitled  The 
Dutch  Dominie  of  the  Catskills,  by  the  late  Rev.  David 
Murdock,  D.D.,  who  was  his  successor  at  Catskill,  1842- 
51.  His  medical  services  were  gratuitously  rendered 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  "and  without  respect  of 
persons."  A  few  days  before  he  died  he  preached  at 
Coxsackie  his  last  sermon,  on  the  Saviour's  words  "  It 
is  finished ;"  and  then  he  went  home  to  finish  his  own 
work  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  May  10, 1794.  See 
Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix.   ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schupp,  .JoiiANN  Baltiiasar,  a  German  pastor 
and  critic,  was  born  at  Giessen  in  1610.  In  his  fifteenth 
j-ear  he  entered  the  University  of  Giessen.  At  first  he 
studied  law,  then  theology.  After  a  long  journey 
among  the  German  universities,  he  tarried  at  Rostock 
(1629-31)  and  took  his  master's  degree.  Then  he  vis- 
ited Holland  and  heard  Salmasius  and  Voss.  On  his 
return  he  acted  as  professor  of  history  and  oratory  for 
ten  years  at  Marburg.  In  1043  he  added  to  his  duties 
that  of  a  pastor.  Desiring  to  give  himself  entirely  to 
the  ministry,  he  accepted  the  place  of  court  preacher 
at  Braubach  in  1046.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Brau- 
bach  commissioned  him  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1048).  At  Minister  he 
had  the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  sermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  peace.  Here  a  call  came  to  him  to 
the  place  of  chief  pastor  of  St.  James's,  Hamburg.  En- 
tering upon  his  duties  in  1649,  he  labored  the  remaining 
twelve  years  of  his  life  with  great  zeal  and  popularity. 
He  was  thoroughly  evangelical,  preaching  not  exclu- 
sively Christ  for  us,  but  Christ  in  us,  and  insisting  upon 
thorough  heart-conversion.  His  manner  w'as  free  and 
popular,  a  great  contrast  to  the  prevalent  scholastic 
method.  His  success  turned  his  colleagues  into  spies 
and  enemies.  Bitter  calumnies  were  invented  against 
him.  Satirical  pamphlets  flew  on  every  hand.  The 
magistracy  interfered,  and  imposed  silence  on  both  sides. 
But  the  violence  of  the  assaults  broke  down  the  health 
of  the  faithful  man.  He  died  in  great  joy,  a  truly  Can- 
dida anima,  in  1661.  Schupp  published,  Volumen  Ora-^ 
tionum  Solemniuni  et  Panegyricarum  (1642) : — Traktaten 
itbcr  Staat,  Kirche  und  Schule: — Morgen-  und  Abend- 
Lieder,  His  collective  works  were  edited  bj'  his  son 
(Hanau,  1663),  and  have  had  several  editions.  See  In 
Schuppii  Obitum  (Francof.  1685);  llcrzog.  Real- Ency- 
klop.  XX,  749-755.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schureman,  John,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, son  of  Hon.  James  Schureman,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  New  .Jersey,  was  born  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  19, 1778.  Of  pious  lineage,  he  devoted  himself 
to  Christ  in  early  youth.  At  seventeen  he  graduated 
from  Queen's  College  (1795),  and  then  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Livingston,  He  was  licensed  in  1800,  settled 
at  Bedminster,  N.  J.,  from  1801  to  1807,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  Church  at  Millstone,  and  in  1809  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
New  York  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead. 
Here  he  sustained  himself  with  satisfaction  to  his  peo- 
ple, but,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  in  1811  he  accept- 
ed the  vice-presidencj-  and  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
and  belles-lettres  in  Queen's  College  at  New  r.riniswick. 
For  a  short  time,  1813,  he  was  pastor  of  tlie  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  that  city,  but  disease  soon  obliged 
him  to  desist.  In  1815  the  General  Synod  ai)pointed 
him  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  the- 
ology in  the  theological  seminary  under  their  care  in 
New  Brunswick,  Here  for  five  years  he  fulfilled  his  du- 
ties with  profit  to  the  institution  and  honor  to  himself. 
He  died  in  1818  of  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Schureman  was 
blessed  with  a  clear,  vigorous,  accurate,  and  well-dis- 
ciplined mind,  and  with  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper 
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wliich  made  liiiii,  like  Daniel,  "  a  man  greatly  beloved." 
His  pietv  was  tender,  devout,  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  knew  him.  His  preaching  partook 
of  these  characteristics,  and  was  always  popular,  but  not 
strong  or  brilliant.  He  was  judicious,  solid,  calm,  and 
full  of  unction.  His  short  career  gave  promise  of  use- 
fulness and  of  power,  but  was  blighted  by  early  death, 
and  yet  makes  his  memory  very  precious  among  the 
departed  worthies  of  the  Iteformed  Church.  See  Lud- 
low, Memorial;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Piiljnt ; 
De  Witt,  Historical  Discourse.     (W.  J.  II.  T.) 

Schurmauu,  Anna  Mauia  von,  a  prominent  disci- 
ple and  supporter  of  Labadie  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Cologne. 
Nov.  5.  1G07,  of  Reformed  parents.  Persecution  drove 
licr  parents  in  1610  to  the  district  of  Juliers,  whence 
the  family  removed  to  Franeker,  and,  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  to  Utrecht.  Anna  IMaria  was  possessed 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  qualities,  which  were  fur- 
ther developed  by  careful  training  and  instruction,  so 
that  she  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  many  an- 
cient and  modern  languages — the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  —  and  was 
able  to  write  letters  in  them  all;  was  a  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  history ;  and  was  no  less  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  the  more  ornamental  branches  of  music, 
drawing,  painting,  carving,  wax-work,  and  embroidery. 
Her  attainments  won  for  her  the  title  of  the  Tenth  Muse, 
the  Celebrated  Maid  of  Utrecht.  The  serious,  pious 
temper,  and  the  love  for  the  word  of  God  which  she 
had  manifested  from  her  childhood,  now  gave  way  to 
vanit}' ;  but  the  influence  of  Labadie,  whom  she  en- 
countered when  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  led  to  a 
thorough  conversion.  She  recalled  all  her  writings, 
associated  herself  with  Labadie  in  his  home  and  life, 
defended  him  and  his  followers  with  her  pen  and  sup- 
ported them  with  her  purse.  A  peculiar  mystical  rela- 
tionship subsisted  between  her  and  Labadie,  but  no 
charge  of  improper  conduct  has  ever  been  raised  against 
her.  After  Labadie's  death  she  retired  to  Wievert,  in 
Friesland,  where  she  died  in  1678,  after  a  protracted  and 
painful  illness.  Her  last  work,  entitled  Eukleria  and 
containing  a  review  of  her  life,  its  tendencies  and  re- 
sults, was  completed  just  before  her  end.  See  Gobel, 
Gesch.  d.  christl.  Lebens,  etc.,  p.  272-280,  783. — Herzog, 
Peal-Enn/Idop.  s.  v. 

Schiit,  CoiiNELius,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kubens;  and  when 
lie  had  linishcd  his  studies  in  1619,  he  worked  with  great 
success  in  churches  and  convents.  His  best  painting 
is.  in  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  repre- 
sents the  Assumjjtion  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  George  in  the  museum  of  the  same  city  shows 
his  skill.  Schut  possessed  a  brilliant  imagination  and 
great  facility  of  execution,  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
compensated  for  his  feebleness  of  design.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  Rubens's  pupils.  —  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Jiiog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Schutz,  JouANX  Jacob,  a  German  hymnist,  was 
born  Sept.  7,  1640,  at  Frankfort-on-the-jVIain,  where  he 
also  died,  INLi}'  22,  1690.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Spener  and  Joachim  Neandcr.  The  only  hymn  which 
lie  wrote  was  ascribed  to  Hugo  Grotius.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment of  German  hymnology,  the  well-known  Sei  Lob 
vnd  Khr''  deni  hijchsten  Gut  (Engl,  transl.  in  Lyra  Ger- 
wj«n/cfl,  ii,  196,  "All  praise  ami  thanks  to  (Jod  most  high"). 
See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  dcutschen  Kirchenlicdes,  iv,  218  sq. ; 
Rambacl),.l«///o/<)/y2>  christl.  Gesange,  iii,  229;  Wange- 
mann,  Kircheidied.  p.  298  ;  Thtologisches  Univeisal- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  V.     (I?.  1'.) 

Schwab,  Joiiann  Haptist,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine of  (iermany,  born  in  1811  at  Hassfiirt,  was  made 
priest  in  1834  and  doctor  of  theology  in  1839.  In  1840 
he  was  npiioinlcd  professor  of  Church  history  and  canon 
law  at  ^^'i'lrzburg.  In  1851  he  was  deiiosed  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  views,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1875.  at  Wiirz- 


burg.  He  published,  Paul  von  Samosuta  (Wlirzburg, 
1839): — Ueber  das  Verhdllniss  der  christlichen  Beredt- 
saniheilzur  antiker  (1849)  : — Johannes  Gerson,  Professor 
der  Theologie  und  Kanzler  der  Univeisitdt  Pai'is  (1858). 
See  Literarischer  llandweiser,  1873,  p.  18;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  iii,  1202.     (B.P.) 

Schwabe,  Joiiann  Friedricii  Hkinrich,  a  Prot- 
estant divine  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1779  at  Eichel- 
born,  near  Weimar.  He  studied  theologj^at  Jena,  and 
entered  upon  his  first  ministerial  duties  in  1802  at 
Wormstedt.  From  that  time  on  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1834,  he  occupied  the  most  important  ec- 
clesiastical positions  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse.  He 
wrote,  Specimen  Theologice  CompiarativcB  exhibens  KXe- 
dv^iovQ  I'uvov  EiQ  Ala,  cum  Disciplina  Ch'istiana  Com- 
paratum,  etc.  (Jena,  1819): — Verhaltniss  der  stoischen 
Mo7-al  zuni  Christenthum  (ibid.  1820) : — Examcn  aus  der 
Rfiformationsgeschichte  (Neustadt,  1839),  He  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  Sei-mons.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  ii,  1202  sq. ;  Pegensburger  Reul-Encyklop,  s.  v. 
(B,P.) 

Schwartz,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German 
missionary  to  India.  He  was  born  at  Sonnenburg,  in 
Brandenburg,  Oct.  26,  172G,  and  educated  at  Halle. 
While  there  lie  studied  the  Tamil,  in  order  to  aid  the 
missionar}'  Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible.  He  was 
ordained  at  Copenhagen  in  1749,  and  on  Jan.  29,  1750, 
embarked  from  England  for  India  as  missionary.  He 
reached  Tranquobar  July  30.  He  remained  there  until, 
in  1767,  he  was  transferred  to  the  English  society  and 
stationed  at  Trichinopoly,  In  1779  he  went  to  Tan- 
jore,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  bj'  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The 
rajah  of  Tanjore  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his 
son  and  successor,  and  Hyder  Ali  received  him  as  am- 
bassador after  refusing  all  others.  He  died  in  1798. 
After  his  death  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the  East  India 
Company  each  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Schwartz,  Peter  (in  Latin  Niger),  a  German 
theologian,  was  born  early  in  the  15th  century.  His 
early  history  is  unknown,  except  that  he  received  a 
good  education  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
He  travelled  widely,  and  in  every  way  endeavored  to 
add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Jews.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  so  great  that  in 
1474  he  carried  on  a  discussion  with  several  rabbis  in 
that  language  at  Ratisbon.  At  that  time  he  was  teach- 
ing at  Wiirzburg,  but  left  to  take  charge  of  the  College 
of  Buda,  in  Hungary.  He  died  in  1481.  Many  of  the 
works  of  Niger  are  lost — indeed,  but  two  important  ones 
remain :  Tractatus  ad  Judceorum  Perfdicnn  Extirpan- 
dam  Confectus  (Essling,  1477,  fol. ;  transl.  into  German 
under  the  title  Stella  Messice  [ibid.  1477,  it.o]'):—Cly- 
peus  Thomistarum  (Venice,  1482,  fol.).— Hoefer,  Noui\ 
Biog.  Genircde,  s.  v. 

Schvrartze,  Monirz  Gotthilf,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  1802  at  Weissenfels.  He  studied 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Coptic  language  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  death  occurred  in  1848.  He  published, 
Prolegomena  in  Religionem  Veierum  A'lgyptorvm  (Berl. 
1832): — Das  alte  Aegypten  (Leips.  1843): — Pscdterium 
in  Dialectum  Copticca  Linguce  Memphiticam,  etc.  (ibid. 
IS-i'i)  ■.—Quaiuor  Evangelia  in  Dialecto  Linguce  Copticce 
Memphilica  Perscripta,  etc.  (pars  i,  vol.  i,  Ecangelia 
Matlha'i  et  Marci  continens  [ibid.  1846  ]") :— A'op^^irZie 
Grammatik  (ed.  by  II.  Steintlial  [Berl.  1850])  -.—Pistis 
Sophia  (Coptic,  with  a  Latin  transl.,  ed.  by  I'etermann 
[ ibid.  1851  ]),  See  the  Pegensburger  Reid-Encyklop.  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Schwarz,  Charles,  Dr.,  a  German  preacher,  was 
born  at  Wreschen,  in  the  duchy  of  Poscn,  in  the  j-ear 
1817,  of  Jewish  (larcntage.  Having  passed  the  gym- 
nasium, he  entered  the  university  at  Berlin;  and  here 
it  was  that,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  he  openly  pro- 
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fesseJ  his  faith  in  Christ.  He  now  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology;  went  to  Halle,  where  he  attend- 
ed the  lectures  of  Gesenius,  Tholiick,  Erdmann,  and  Ju- 
lius Miiller,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where  Neander, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Twesten  were  his  teachers.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Lon- 
don Jews'  Society,  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  appointed  for  Constantinople.  On  his  way  to 
the  latter  city,  he  went  to  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  where  he 
staj-ed  for  about  a  year,  in  tlie  meantime  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Duncan  of  Scotland.  In  Constanti- 
nople he  only  stayed  one  year,  severed  his  connection 
with  the  London  society,  and  entered  the  services  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  him  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Berlin,  where  he  labored  from  1844  till  1848. 
From  Berlin  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  wliere  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
church  which  he  built  there  soon  became  the  nucleus 
of  Christian  life  for  the  whole  city,  and  the  weekly, 
which  he  issued  under  the  title  De  /leraut,  soon  spread 
all  over  the  Netherlands.  His  labors  in  Amsterdam 
were  greatly  blessed — a  circumstance  which  excited  the 
hatred  of  tlie  Jews,  who  boasted  themselves  of  being 
the  descendants  of  those  exiles  who  came  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  wlio,  in  their  fanatical  ignorance, 
could  not  endure  that  some  of  their  brethren  should 
leave  Judaism  and  become  Christians.  AVith  incredible 
fanaticism  they  persecuted  all  converts.  It  was  on  Sun- 
daj'  morning,  Aug.  1,  1858,  when  Schwarz  had  entered 
the  pulpit  to  preach  to  about  1200  people,  that  while  in 
silent  pra3'er  lie  was  stabbed  in  the  side  by  a  young 
Jew,  who  had  followed  the  preacher  without  being  seen. 
For  a  long  time  his  life  was  endangered,  but  he  finally 
recovered.  He  continued  for  six  years  longer  in  his 
work  at  Amsterdam,  when,  in  18(54,  he  exchanged  the 
scene  of  his  long  labors  fur  London.  Here  a  large 
field  was  opened  to  him,  in  which  he  also  labored  till 
Aug.  24,  1870,  when  he  was  called  to  his  rest.  To  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Schwarz  preached  in  English,  Dutch,  and 
German,  and  many  of  those  whom  he  led  to  Christ  are 
now  ambassadors  of  the  cross.  See  Fricdensbotefiir  Is- 
rael, 1871 ,  p.  33  sq. ;  Saat  nitf  Iloffnung,  vii,  383 ;  viii,  80 ; 
Missionsblatt  fiir  Israel,  1874,  p.  83  sq.,  92  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  J.  C.  E.,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  born  at  PLille,  June  20,  1802.  After 
1829  he  labored  at  Jena,  holding  the  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions,  and  died  there  May  18,  1870.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  Sermons,  which  are  all  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  Bibliotlieca  Theolofika,  ii,  1205.  See  also 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  f/ieol.  IJteratiir,  ii,  772;  Litera- 
rischer  Ilanda-eiser,  1870,  p.  491.      (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Josef,  a  German  Jew,  was  born  Oct.  22, 
1804,  at  Floss,  in  Bavaria.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  University  of  Wlirzburg.  In  1833 
he  arrived  in  Palestine,  and  died  at  Jerusalem  Feb.  5, 
18G5.  Schwarz  is  best  known  by  his  works  on  Pales- 
tine. Thus  lie  published,  Ilebrdische  Karte  iiber  Pa- 
lestina  (Wlirzburg,  1829,  and  often)  :—'.:3?2'm  nixmr, 
or  Astronomical  and  Physical  Explanations  of  the  Holy 
Zaw(Z (Jerusalem.  1843) : — y~xri  rX"Zr,or  Geor/raphy 
of  Palestine  (ibid.  1845)  :— -,7-1X11  mX^JIP,  or  Natural 
History  of  the  Holy  Land  (ibid.  1845)  :— ynxtl  iTri'TS, 
or  History  of  Palestine  till  1845  (ibid.  1845).  Some  of 
his  works  were  translated  into  German.  His  Geography 
was  translated  into  English  byls.  Leeser:  A  Descrip- 
tive Geography  and  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine 
(Phila.  1850).     See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jiid.  iii,  300  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcojjal  Church,  was  born  in  Oberachern,  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany,  Feb.  14,  1826.  He  was  brought  up 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  attended  the  high-schools  of 
Ilastadt  and  Freiburg,  intending  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood.  He  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  united 
with  the  Church  in  New  York  the  next  vear.     In  De- 


cember, 184G,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  May, 
1848,  w^as  received  into  the  New  York  Conference.  He 
was  sent  as  missionary  to  (iermanj-in  1858,  and  labored 
also  in  Switzerland  and  Paris.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  East-German  Conference,  find  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  May,  1874.  His  appointment  was  Melrose, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  jNIarch  13,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  45. 

Scliwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  tlic  name  of  two 
German  hymnists. 

1.  ^Emilia  Juliana,  countess  of  Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt,  daughter  of  the  count  Adalbert  Friedrich  von 
Barby.  was  born  Aug.  19, 1G37,  at  Kudolstadt,  where  she 
died  Dec.  3, 170G.  She  wrote  over  four  hundred  hymns, 
among  others  the  well-known  Wer  iceiss  wie  nahe  mir 
mein  Endei  ("Who  knows  how  near  my  end  may  be?" 
Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  2G7),  which  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  duke  George 
of  Saxe-Eisenacli  while  hunting.  Her  Hymns  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Pasig  (Halle,  1855).  Comp.  also  Koch, 
Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  5G  sq. 

2.  LuDAMiLiA  ELisAnETii.  One  of  her  hymns,  Ze2(c/j 
uns  nach  dir,  so  eilen  vir,  is  found  in  an  Engl,  transl.  in 
the  Monthly  Relig.  Mag.  xxxvii,  18G7,  p.  338.     See  Lu- 

DAJIILIA.      (B.  P.) 

Schwarzenberg,  Joiiann  von,  a  prominent  Ger- 
man statesman,  warrior,  and  author  of  works  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  Dec.  25, 
14G3,  received  a  knightly  training,  and  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  herculean  stature  and  physical  strength 
than  by  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  A  rebuke 
from  his  father  determined  him  to  avoid  all  frivolity 
and  immorality  of  life,  and  with  iron  will  lie  persisted 
through  life  in  attaining  to  a  high  moral  character.  He 
participated  in  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  under- 
taken by  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  in  1493  (con- 
cerning which  see  Spalatin,  Hist.  N'achl.,  published  by 
Neudecker  and  Preller,  i,  7G),  and  after  his  return  ac- 
companied the  emperor  Maximilian  in  his  German  and 
Italian  campaigns.  But  though  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  he  soon  turned  aside 
to  the  work  of  aiding  to  fit  the  State  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  great  mission  to  promote  peace  and  justice, 
and  also  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  its  subjects.  His 
first  field  was  in  the  episcopal  principality  of  Bamberg, 
where  he  occupied  the  post  of  prime  minister  (Hofmeis- 
te?-)  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  IGth  century,  under  the 
bishops  Henry  III  and  George  of  Limburg;  and  his  first 
notable  work  was  the  introduction  of  a  reform  in  the 
execution  of  capital  punishments,  which  subsequently 
became  the  law  of  the  empire  (the  so-called  Carolina 
of  1532). 

While  recognising  the  need  of  reform  in  the  State, 
Schwarzenberg  was  also  convinced  of  the  need  of  re- 
form in  the  Church;  and  as  he  found  opportunity  to 
make  himself  felt  for  good  in  statesmanship,  so  he  read- 
ily admitted  the  claims  of  duty  on  him  from  the  side  of 
religion  and  morality.  He  was  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  through  zealous  study 
of  the  Bible,  which  had,  even  before  Lutlier  a|)peared, 
revealed  to  him  the  vast  difference  between  genuine 
Christianity  and  the  actual  life  of  tlie  Church.  He  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  creat- 
ure owes  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  (iod 
as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  this  conviction  was  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  his  life;  but  he  had  likewise  learned  to  know 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  laid  hold 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  Bible  with  all  his  heart. 
He  naturally  threw^  the  weight  of  bis  official  station,  the 
convincing  power  of  his  speech,  the  iron  energies  of  his 
will,  and  the  combining  and  constructive  powers  of  his 
statesmanship  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus  became  a  most  powerful  instrument  for 
promoting  its  success.  As  its  progress  was  ratlier  pro- 
moted than  hindered  by  tlie  bishop  George,  Bamberg 
soon  became  a  stronghold  for  the  defence  and  also  a  cen- 
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tre  from  which  to  carrj'  forward  the  extension  of  the 
evangelical  cause.  Schwarzenberg's  influence  was  pow- 
erfully felt  even  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  He 
had  been  the  representative  or  companion  of  his  prince 
iu  several  diets,  and  had  won  a  high  reputation  for  abil- 
ity. In  1522-23  he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency of  the  empire,  but  its  soul  (see  Eanke,  Ref.  Gescli. 
ii,  48  sq.) ;  and  it  was  that  body  which  replied  to  the 
brief  of  pope  Hadrian  VI  with  a  refusal  to  stamp  out  Lu- 
thcranism  as  he  had  demanded,  and  urged  instead  that 
the  estates  be  convoked  in  some  (ierman  city  to  insti- 
tute reforms  of  evils  conceded  by  the  pope  to  exist — a 
measure  which,  with  some  slight  moditications,  became 
an  edict  of  the  empire  early  in  1523,  and  secured  a  pe- 
riod of  quiet  during  which  the  Reformation  might  gath- 
er strength. 

While  Schwarzenberg  was  thus  laboring  for  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  political  field,  he  was  also  busy  in  the 
domain  of  literature,  and  published  a  number  of  works 
designed  for  the  elevation  of  morals  among  the  people. 
The  earliest  of  his  popular  writings  was  a  poem  entitled 
Kummertrosf,  which  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1502.  He  afterwards  edited  a  collection  of  minor 
didactic  poems  under  the  title  Memorial  der  Tugend, 
and  published  a  poem  in  condemnation  of  the  practices 
of  the  robber-knights,  who  sought  occasion  for  quarrel 
that  the}'  might  have  opportunity  for  plunder,  as  also 
one  denouncing  the  drinking  usages  of  his  countrymen. 
Another  method  adopted  by  him  to  promote  virtue 
among  the  people  was  the  publication  of  suitable  clas- 
sical works,  freely  rendered,  and  accompanied  with  per- 
tinent remarks  from  his  own  pen.  Among  such  works 
were  Cicero's  De  Officiis  and  the  first  book  of  Tusculan 
Questions,  the  De  Senectufe,  and  the  De  Amicida.  Him- 
self unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  he  would 
employ  scholars  to  translate  such  works  into  German, 
and  afterwards  would  popularize  them,  always  using  the 
language  of  a  master,  and  adding  rhymes  and  illustra- 
tions to  give  more  force  to  the  book.  The  Teutsche 
Cicero  was  frequently  republished  during  the  IGth  cen- 
tury. 

Bishop  George  died  in  1522  and  was  succeeded  by 
bishop  Wigand,  who  was  at  first  undecided,  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Komish  clergy,  and  finally  (June,  1524) 
joined  a  league  organized  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
Schwarzenberg  at  once  took  his  daughter  out  of  a  con- 
vent in  Bamberg,  and  frankh' justified  his  conduct  in  a 
letter  to  tlie  bishop  by  advancing  his  evangelical  mo- 
tives (published,  with  a  preface  by  Andr.  Osiander,  Nu- 
remb.  1524;  comp.  Luther's  Letter  to  Schwarzenberg, 
dated  Dec.  21,' 1524,  in  De  Wette,  ii,  581),  and  at  the 
age  of  more  than  sixty  years  resigned  his  position  in 
the  principalit}'.  The  controversy  which  had  arisen 
broke  out  in  his  own  family.  His  son  Christoph  issued 
an  anonymous  book  aimed  against  the  Reformed  teach- 
ing, and  designed  to  counteract  the  determinative  influ- 
ence of  Schwarzenberg  with  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
family,  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  1524  with  the  fre- 
quently republished  Beschworiivg  der  alien  teiiflischen 
Schlam/e  mit  dem  f/oltlichen  Wort,  a  dogmatical  work, 
intended  to  demolish  the  false  authorities  on  which  his 
son  had  built,  and  to  set  forth  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  purity.  Some  further  discussion 
took  place  iu  this  dispute,  but  without  eliciting  any  ad- 
ditional work  of  importance. 

After  leaving  Bamberg,  Schwarzenberg  was  employed 
in  the  Franconian  principalities  of  Brandenburg  in  a  ca- 
pacity similar  to  that  he  had  just  vacated.  Tiie  two 
margraves,  Casimir  and  George,  were  in  sympathy  with 
his  ideas — the  former  tlirough  liis  purpose  of  securing  a 
strong  government,  the  latter  through  his  unconditional 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Margrave 
(Jeorge  was  absent  from  his  territories,  however;  and 
when  the  emperor  took  measures  to  counteract  the  de- 
crees of  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  administration  of 
the  principality  l)ecame  less  decidedly  partial  to  the 
Reformation.     The  I'casants'  War,  too.  seemed  to  effect 


a  change  in  Casimir's  attitude  towards  the  new  religion. 
In  1526,  while  the  Diet  of  Spires  was  in  session,  Schwarz- 
enberg was  at  the  court  of  duke  Albert  of  Prussia  to  rep- 
resent his  government  on  the  occasion  of  the  duke's 
marriage  (see  Spies,  Brandenburg  M iinzbelustigungen,  ii. 
29),  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  with  king  Sigismund  of 
Poland  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow.  (Comp.  Strobel, 
Joh.  von  Schwarzenberg,  ziceen  sehr  merhv,  Briefe 
[Nuremb.  1775]).  Duke  Albert  asked  permission  to 
retain  Schwarzenberg  at  his  court,  at  least  for  a  single 
year,  but  without  success. 

After  returning  to  his  home,  Schwarzenberg  demand- 
ed in  the  Territorial  Diet,  Oct.  1526,  that  organizations 
on  the  evangelical  plan  be  formed,  and  offered  sugges- 
tions towards  that  end.  Casimir  attempted  to  tempo- 
rize, but  in  vain,  and  accordingly  joined  the  array  of 
king  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  where  he  died,  Sept.  21, 

1527.  Margrave  George  now  assumed  the  government, 
and  at  once  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. In  March,  1528,  the  first  visitation  of  the 
churches  ^was  undertaken  in  connection  with  Nurem- 
berg. The  objections  of  neighboring  bishops,  and  the 
warnings  of  king  Ferdinand  were  disregarded,  and  a  pa- 
pal brief  intended  to  change  the  margrave's  attitude 
was  returned  unopened.  A  delegated  assembly  from 
Franconia  and  Nuremberg  met  at  Schwabach  .June  15, 
and  agreed  on  articles  to  govern  the  exclusion  of  un- 
evangelical  persons  from  the  Church.  A  meeting  be- 
tween the  margrave  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  having 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  took  place  in  October, 

1528,  but  Schwarzenberg  was  unable  to  be  present  be- 
cause of  sickness,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  mouth  he  died 
at  Nuremberg. 

See  Rossbach,  Verfasser  d.  Bainb.,  Brandenh.  it.  d.  heil, 
Reiehs  peinl.  Gerichts,  Joh.  Freih.  v.  Schwarzenberg,  in 
Schott's  Jurist.  WochenU.  3d  year,  p.  273  sq.,  and  Longo- 
lius,  Nachr.  von  Brandenburg-Culmbach,  iv,  53  sq.,  who 
among  older  writers  furnish  isolated  particulars  only  ; 
Christ,  De  Joh.  Schwai-tzenbergico  (Halle,  1726),  has  ref- 
erence only  to  the  literary  activity  of  its  subject.  A 
v<  ry  inadequate  sketch  of  the  life  of  Schwarzenberg, 
wliich  scarcely  mentions  his  relation  to  the  Reformation, 
appeared  in  Jagemann  and  WoWmx's  Zeitschr.f.  deutsch. 
Strafverfuhren,  i,  133  sq.  See  also  Striimer,  Zween  sehr 
merhv.  Briefe,  already  cited ;  Lith,  Erldut.  d.  Ref. -Hist, 
a.  d.  Brandenb.,  in  Onolzbach  Archiv,  1733;  Ranke, 
Ref  Gesch.  ut  sup. ;  and  especiallj'^  E.  Herrmann,  Joh. 
Freih.  zu  Schwarzenberg,  etc.  (Leips.  1841).  The  edi- 
tions of  Schwarzenberg's  writings  are  given  in  Giideke's 
Grundriss  zur  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Dichtung,  i,  214. — Her- 
zog,  Real-EncyMop.  s.  v. 

Schwebel,  Johaun  (1),  an  evangelical  theolo- 
gian and  Reformer  in  the  palatinate  Zweibriicken, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  was  born  in  1490  at  Pforzheim,  in 
Baden,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  famous 
Latin  school  of  that  town,  from  which  men  like  Capito 
Hedio,  Grynreus,  Ilallcr,  etc.,  came  forth.  It  is  not 
known  that  Schwebel  studied  at  any  higher  school. 
He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  while  yet  very 
young,  and  transferred  to  it  the  whole  of  his  property, 
some  part  being  afterwards  returned  to  him  through 
the  intervention  of  the  margrave  Philip.  In  1514  he 
was  consecrated  priest.  He  spent  his  time  in  studying 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  thus 
learned  to  know  the  perversions  of  doctrine  and  corrup- 
tion of  practice  in  the  creed  and  worship  of  the  Church  ; 
and  his  surroundings,  as  also  the  events  of  the  time, 
aided  to  confirm  the  purpose  he  had  formed  of  publicly 
antagonizing  the  evils  he  had  found.  The  dispute  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  with  Rcuchlin  (q.  v.)  had 
united  all  the  friends  of  classical  and  Biblical  learning 
iu  an  endeavor  to  combat  scholasticism,  monkish  ob- 
scurantism, and  the  exaggerated  demands  of  the  Roman 
curia.  IMany  reformatory  spirits  were  then  in  Pforz- 
heim or  that  vicinity ;  e.  g.  Gerbel,  Capito,  Pellican  and 
Sebastian  IMynster,  Bucer,  QCcolampadius,  and  Irenicus. 
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Luther's  Theses  became  known  in  1517,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing 3'ear,  April  25,  Luther  himself  was  at  Heidelberg 
engaged  iu  the  famous  disputation,  Melancthon,  too, 
wrote  frequently  to  Schwebel  from  Wittenberg,  and 
sent  him  extracts  from  his  lectures  on  Matthew  and 
Romans  (Cent.  Epist.  p.  3),  etc. 

Such  intlnences  served  to  prepare  Schwebel  for  his 
reformator\'  career.  He  laid  aside  the  garb  of  his  order, 
and  in  1519  became  an  evangelical  preacher  in  his  na- 
tive town,  but  was  speedily  expelled  by  the  margrave 
Philip.  He  fled  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  and  sought, 
from  the  asylum  furnished  by  that  stanch  defender  of 
the  Reformation,  to  influence  his  countrymen  by  means 
of  letters.  Towards  the  close  of  1522  he  published  a 
work  entitled  Ermahmmg  zu  dem  Questivnieren,  ahzu- 
stellen  iibeyfiiissif/e  Kosten,  in  which  he  censured  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  collection  of  alms  in  the 
Romish  Church,  all  intended  to  secure  money  to  the 
clerg}',  from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  monk.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Pforzheim,  and  on  April  10, 1524, 
preached  there  on  the  theme  of  the  "  Good  Shepherd." 
A  small  evangelical  congregation  was  thus  gatliered, 
and  was  at  this  time  placed  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Johann  Unger,  who  had  been  tutor  in  the  family  of  iMe- 
lancthon,  and  who  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death, 
in  1553  (Yierordt,  iJe  Jokaune  Unc/ero,  Carolsr.  ISii). 

While  Schwebel  was  present  in  the  Castle  of  Sickingen 
that  nobleman  introduced  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
the  German  tongue,  and  Schwebel  heartily  approved  of 
the  innovation  (Cent.  EpisU  p.  337).  In  1524  he  mar- 
ried, and,  like  other  Reformers,  was  censured  for  that 
step,  but  defended  himself  in  two  treatises  on  marriage, 
and  particularly  the  marriage  of  priests.  Sickingen's 
unfortunate  campaign  against  the  elector  of  Treves  and 
his  allies  (begun  in  September,  1522)  necessitated  the 
dismissal  of  his  theological  guests,  and  Schwebel  went 
to  Zweibriickon,  where  he  became  court-preachor  and 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy.  He  se- 
cured the  conlidence  of  liis  patron,  the  count-palatine 
Louis  II,  and  found  powerful  co-laborers  in  the  persons 
of  Jacob  Schorr  and  .Jerome  Bock,  who  belonged  to  the 
train  of  that  prince.  In  152-i  Schwebel  expounded 
Matthew,  John,  and  Romans,  though  he  afterwards 
preached  usually  on  the  pericope  assigned  to  the  day. 
His  discourses  were  founded  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  taught  that  the  chief  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine  are,  (1)  repentance  (panitentia) ;  (2)  justilica- 
tion  by  faith;  (3)  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor;  (4) 
the  doctrine  of  sufferings  {cnix)  as  conservers  of  faith  ; 
(5)  believing  prayer  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  others 
(ibid.  p.  IG).  Elsewhere  he  saj's  that  works  grow  out 
of  faith;  man  has  free-will,  but  only  to  evil  naturalh', 
and  only  by  grace  to  good  (Teittscke  Schriften,  i,  81). 
He  regards  the  sacraments  as  signs  of  the  grace  or  the 
will  of  God  towards  us,  and  as  symbols  of  love  among 
Christians.  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  supper  become 
a  spiritual  food  when  received  b\'  faith. 

Besides  the  German  sermon,  Schwebel  introduced 
catechetical  instruction  covering  the  Decalogue,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  I'raj'cr,  and  the  words  of 
institution  in  the  sacramental  service;  and  he  substi- 
tuted the  singing  of  German  for  Latin  hymns.  In  1529 
he  prepared  a  form  of  Churcli  government,  which  was 
approved  by  Bucer  {Cent.  Ejrist.  p.  133),  and  continued, 
in  connection  with  the  evangelical  clergj'  of  that  re- 
gion, to  give  attention  to  this  subject  for  many  years 
(Teutsche  Schriften,  p.  317,  379,  etc.).  For  ten  years 
Schwebel  guided  the  Reformation  in  Zweibriicken  alone. 
His  health  began  to  fail  and  his  strength  to  decline,  and 
in  1533  he  attempted  to  resign  his  office,  in  which  pur- 
pose he  was  strengthened  by  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
assistant  named  Georgius,  who  denied  original  sin  and 
infant  baptism,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to  remain,  and  in  that 
year  Caspar  Glaser  and  Jlichael  Ililspach  were  called 
to  his  aid  (comp.  Croll,  Hist.  Scholcp.  Hornb.  p.  18,  19). 
Schwebel  was  prohibited  by  his  official  position  from 


attending  any  of  the  larger  conferences  in  which  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  matters  were  discussed,  but  he 
maintained  a  steady  correspondence  with  most  of  the 
Reformers,  particularly  Jlelancthon,  Bucer,  and  Capito. 
His  advice  was  sought  with  reference  to  the  desired 
settlement  of  the  sacramental  difficulty,  which  was  at- 
tempted in  the  Concord  of  Stuttgart  in  1534,  and  sought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Wittenberg  Concord.  The  latter 
document  was  signed  by  Schwebel  and  his  colleagues, 
but  with  the  reservation  implied  in  the  words  '•  Vidimus 
et  legimus  exemplar  coneordi;v."  He  was  essentially  a 
man  of  peace,  and  not  disposed  to  let  usages  and  cere- 
monies cause  divisions  in  the  Church  (see  Cent.  Epist. 
p.  297,  351).  In  few  words,  Schwebel  occupied  a  posi- 
tion in  dogmatics  largely  identical  with  that  of  Melanc- 
thon as  represented  in  the  Loci  Communes  and  the  Latin 
edition  of  his  Articles  oj" Visitation ;  and  in  Church  or- 
ganization he  held  to  the  Reformed  system  of  a  presby- 
terial  and  synodal  constitution  emanating  from  the  con- 
gregation. If  such  organization  was  left  uncompleted 
in  his  day,  he  had  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  its  ul- 
timate consummation.  He  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  plague 
when  scarce  fifty  years  of  age,  May  19,  1540,  and  his 
wife  died  two  days  later. 

Schwebel's  printed  works  are,  Oj)era  Theohgicorum 
(pt.  i,  Biponti,  1595,  8vo)  : — Centiiria  Ejnstolarum  (ibid. 
1597,  8vo)  : — Scripta  Theologica,  etc.,  a  mere  reprint  of 
the  two  previous  works,  with  preface  omitted  (ibid.  1G05, 
8vo)  : — Teutsche  Schriften  (Zweibriick.  1598)  : — Ermah- 
nung  zu  d.  Quest,  abzustellen  iiberfliiss.  Kosten  (1522)  : — 
Sermon  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (1524). — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Schwebel,  Johann  (2),  a  supporter  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Strasburg,  was  born  at  Bischoffingen,  near 
Breisach,  in  1499,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Cistercian  monk 
at  Thennenbach.  He  left  the  convent  in  1524,  and, 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  ancient  languages,  se- 
cured the  position  of  teacher  at  Strasburg,  where  he 
died,  in  15G6.  See  R(3hrich,  Gesch.  d.  Ref.  im  Elsass,  i, 
255;  ii,  55;  Vierordt,  Gesch.  der  had.  Ref.  i,  12G. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Schwedler,  .Johann  Ciiristopii,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  born  at  Krobsdorf,  Silesia,  Dec. 
21,  1G72.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1697  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  deacon  in  Niederwiese,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
that  place,  and  died  Jan.  12, 1730.  He  is  the  author  of 
about  500  hymns,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his 
"  Wollt  ihr  wissen,  was  viein  Pi-eis,"  translated  into 
English  in  Ilgmnologia  Chi-istiana,  No.  620,  "Ask  ye 
what  great  thing  I  know."  See  Wezel,  Ili/mnop.  iv, 
4G3  sq. ;  Otto,  Lexikon  oberlausitzischer  Schriftsteller, 
III,  i,  248  sq.;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kircheniiedes,v, 
225  sq. ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Schwegler,  Albert,  a  German  rationalist,  per- 
haps, after  Baur,  the  leading  representative  of  the  mod- 
ern Tubingen  school.  His  father  was  pastor  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Michelbach,  Wlirtemberg,  and  there  Albert  was 
born,  Feb.  10, 1819.  His  early  instruction  was  directed 
bj'  his  father,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  schools  of 
Schwabisch-Hall  and  Schuntlial,  so  that  he  entered  the 
evangelical  seminary  at  Tubingen  in  1836  with  rare 
preparatory  acquirements.  He  immediately  entered  on 
the  study  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  was  so  fasci- 
nated that  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
Schleiermacher,  which  he  had  also  undertaken,  and  con- 
sidered the  relation  of  that  theologian  to  Clirisiianity 
as  evidence  of  his  intellectual  narrowness.  Philosoph- 
ical speculation  was  less  suited  to  his  mind,  however, 
than  historical  inquiry.  He  was  consequently  mightily 
impressed  on  its  appearance  with  Strauss's  Ltben  Jesu, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  entire  ten- 
dency in  which  the  relation  of  theology  to  philosophy 
had  been  developed.  Tlie  measures  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities against  Strauss  served  only  to  heighten  Sch  weg- 
ler's  enthusiasm  for  that  author.    Tlie  longer  he  studied 
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that  work,  however,  the  more  reason  cVkI  he  find  for 
doubt.  He  believed  that  the  text  of  the  (iospels  would 
afford  a  more  solid  historical  basis  than  Strauss  had 
found.  His  philosophical  opinions,  too,  were  becoming 
uncertain  ;  he  came  to  believe  that  the  Hegelian  sj'stem 
did  not  concede  sufficient  importance  to  the  factor  of 
personality,  and  questioned  whether  philosophy  might 
not  become  more  largely  Christian  than  it  then  was; 
anil  in  the  end  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  be 
certain  that  he  should  not  become  a  pietist  at  last. 

While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  F.  Chr.  Baur,  in  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had 
found  what  he  desired.  He  thoroughly  mastered  that 
theologian's  theory  of  the  conditions  of  early  Christian- 
ity, and  subsequently  elaborated  it  in  various  essaj's 
and  treatises.  While  a  student,  he  solved  two  problems 
set  by  the  theological  facultj'— one  of  which  concerned 
the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  historical  Christ,  and  the 
other  the  Montanist  heres}-— and  obtained  both  prizes. 
A  brilliant  examination,  supplemented  by  the  reception 
of  a  first  prize  in  homiletics  and  another  in  catechetics, 
brought  his  student  life  to  a  close  in  1840.  He  re- 
mained at  Ti'ibingen,  employed  in  literary  labors,  diir- 
iug  nine  months  longer.  In  1841  he  published  his 
prize  essay  on  Montanism  iu  an  enlarged  form,  under 
the  title  Der  Montanismus  t(.  d.  christl.  Kirche  d,  2ten 
Juhrhundtrts,  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Ger- 
many to  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  tendency  he  had  begun  to  culti- 
vate. On  his  return  to  Tubingen  in  1842,  he  was  obliged 
to  assume  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  the 
neighboring  village  cf  Bebenhausen ;  but  he  had  deter- 
mined on  a  literary  and  academical  career,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  relation  less  than  a  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1843  he  qualified  himself  for  a  tutorship  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  by  reading  before  the  philosophical 
faculty  an  essa}'  on  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  but  with- 
out obtaining  the  desired  place.  In  1844  he,  with  a 
number  of  friends,  founded  the  Jahrhilcher  der  Gec/m- 
u-art,  and  became  the  actual  editor.  His  rejection  from 
the  theological  seminary  had  the  effect  to  intensify  his 
devotion  to  the  system  of  Baur,  as  appears  from  the 
■ivork  entitled  Das  nacha2Wstol.  Zeitulter  (Tub.  184(5). 
This  work  was  finished  in  six  months,  and  is  far  inferior 
to  the  earlier  work  on  Montanism.  Its  fundamental 
proposition  is,  that  primitive  Christianity  was  simple 
Ebionitism.  In  1847  Schwegler  published  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,  and  in  1852  the  Ecclesiastical  IIisioi-y  of 
Eusebius.  All  his  subsequent  works  are  outside  the 
field  of  theology — Aristot.  Metaphysik  (1847): — Gesch. 
d.  Philosophic  {\8-iS)  •.—Evmische  Gesch.,  of  which  vol. 
iii  appeared  in  1858,  carrying  the  description  forward 
to  the  Licinian  laws.  This  volume  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  data  for  this  article 
are  oljtaincd.  Schwegler  had  in  1848  been  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  for  Roman  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  afterwards  obtained  also  the  chair  of  ancient 
history.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  5,  1857.  —  Herzog, 
lieal-Encyklop).  s.  \. 

Schvyeinitz,  Hans  Chiistoph  von,  a  German 
hymnist,  was  born  in  1(115  at  Budelsdorf,  in  the  Silesian 
principality  of  Schweidnitz,  and  died  in  1722.  His 
hj'mn  Wird  das  nicht  Freude  seiii,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Theodora,  has  become  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  German  hymns.  It  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  "Will  tliat  not  joyful  be!"  {Hymns 
from  the  Land  of  Lnthtr,  p.  0).  See  Otto,  Lexikon 
oberlausitzischer  Schriftsleller  (  (iilrlitz,  1803);  Koch, 
Gesch.  des  dentschen  Kircheuliedes,  iv,  34  sq. ;  Knapp, 
Evanfjd.  Liedcrschntz,  s.x.     (I*>.  1'.) 

Sch-weinitz,  Lew^is  David  von,  rii.D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  botanist,  was  born  in  Bethlc- 
licm,  I'a.,  Feb.  13,  1780.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1793, 
where  he  fmished  his  education  and  remained  till  1812, 
when  he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  at  Salem, 
N.  C,  as  clergyman  and  superintendent  cf  the  financial 


affairs  of  the  Moravian  Church,  South.  He  returned  iii 
1821  to  his  native  place — Bethlehem — and  resided  there 
until  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1834.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
scientist,  making  botanj'  his  special  study.  By  his  own 
researches  he  added  more  than  1400  now  species  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  American  flora,  the  greater  part  being 
fungi,  which  had  been  previously  but  little  studied.  His 
principal  botanical  works  are  the  following :  Conspectus 
Funrjnrum  Liisatice  (Leips.  1805)  :  —  Synopsis  Fiinyo- 
rum  Carolines  Siiperioris  (edited  by  Dr.  Schwergichen, 
1818) : — Sjyecimen  Florcn  A  mericK  Sejitentrionalis  Cryp- 
tof/amicoB  ( 1821 )  :  —  Monograj)h  of  the  Genvs  Viola 
(1821) : — Catalogue  of  Plants  Collected  in  the  North-west 
Tei'ritory  by  Say  (1824)  : — Monogj'aph  vpon  the  Ameri- 
can Species  of  the  Genus  Carex  (1825): — and  Synopsis 
Funyorum in  Ameiica  Boreali  Media  Deyentium  (1832). 

Sch'wenkfeld,  Kaspak  von,  founder  of  the  relig- 
ious sect  named  after  him,  Schwenkfeldians  (q.  v.).  He 
was  born  in  Ossig,  Silesia,  in  1490 ;  was  a  nobleman  of 
ancient  lineage,  councillor  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  and 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Keformation.  While  hold- 
ing the  chief  Reformers  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  dif- 
fered from  them  on  the  following  points:  1,  Schwenk- 
feld  inverted  the  words  of  Christ,  "  this  is  my  body," 
and  read  "  my  body  is  this" — i.  e.  such  as  this  bread, 
which  is  broken  and  consumed ;  a  true  and  real  food, 
which  nourisheth,  satisfieth,  and  delighteth  the  soul. 
2.  He  denied  that  the  external  Word  had  any  power  to 
enlighten  and  renew  the  mind,  but  ascribed  this  power 
to  the  internal  Word,  which,  according  to  his  notion, 
was  Christ  himself.  3.  He  would  not  allow  Christ's  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a  creature 
or  a  created  substance,  as  such  a  denomination  appeared 
to  him  infinitely  below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  as  it 
is  in  that  glorious  state  with  the  divine  essence.  He 
died  in  Ulm  about  15G1.  His  character  was  never 
impugned  by  any  of  his  opponents,  and  his  numerous 
writings  (including  Bekenntniss  und  Rechenschaft  von 
den  llavptpunkten  des  christlichen  Glanhens  [1547],  and 
nearly  100  treatises)  are  among  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Sch-wrenkfeldians,  or  Sch-wenkfelders,  a 

religious  sect  in  the  IGth  century  deriving  its  name 
from  Kaspar  Schwenkfeld  (q.  v.).  He  often  declared 
his  unwillingness  to  form  a  separate  sect,  but  after  his 
death  numbers  who  had  embraced  his  views  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  especially  from  the  Lu- 
theran clergy.  In  1719  the  Jesuits  endeavored  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  this  people,  but,  failing,  thej-  reduced 
them  to  slave^J^  Thej'  fled  into  Lusatia  and  other 
parts  of  Saxony ;  but  protection  being  withdrawn  there 
after  eight  years  (1734),  a  number  of  them  emigrated  to 
Altona,  Denmark.  Many  others,  by  the  permission  of 
the  iMiglish  government,  came  to  Pennsylvania;  and 
though  in  1742  they  were  all  invited  back  to  Silesia, 
with  the  promise  of  the  return  of  their  estates  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  toleration,  none  could  ever  be  induced 
to  return.  They  celebrated  their  arrival  in  Pennsyl- 
vania bj' a  "festival  in  grateful  memory  of  all  mercies 
and  divine  favors  manifested  to  them  by  tlie  Father  of 
mercies."  They  still  continue  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary. Reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine  is  made 
in  the  article  Sciiwicnkkkld  (q.  v.).  This  sect  has  a 
service  in  reference  to  infants  unknown  among  other 
religious  bodies.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  a  preacher 
is  called  in  to  praj'  for  its  happiness  and  prosperity,  ex- 
horting the  jiarents  to  bring  it  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  A  similar  service  is  held  in  the  church  as  soon 
as  the  mother  is  able  to  attend  with  the  child.  In  their 
government  they  are  Congregational,  electing  annuall}' 
the  minister,  trustees,  and  otlier  officers  of  their  Churcli. 
They  choose  their  pastors  by  lot,  instructing  them  in 
their  duties  if  uneducated  when  chosen.  They  number 
about  .300  families,  from  800  to  1000  communicants,  5 
ministers,  and  as  many  churches.  The  language  for 
social  intercourse  and  private  worship  is  German. 
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Schwestriones,  a  name  of  reproach,  "Sisterers," 
given  to  the  Lollards  anil  IJeghards  {q.  v.). 

Schyn,  Hkrmaxn,  author  of  the  Ilistoria  Mennoni- 
tariim  [see  Menno  ;  Mennonites],  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam in  IGGi,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  being 
made  M.U.  in  1G82.  After  settling  at  Kotterdam  as  a 
physician,  he  began  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1G8G 
was  chosen  preacher  by  the  congregation  of  Mennonites 
in  that  city.  In  1690  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  and 
entered  on  a  career  in  which  he  administered  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office  during  thirty-seven  years  with  fidel- 
ity and  success.  He  died  in  1727.  As  a  preacher  he 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  Cocceian  tendency  (ij.  v.),  and 
followed  the  farfetched  analytical-exegctical  method  of 
the  time,  but  was  none  the  less  practical  and  fervent — 
somewhat  given  to  the  use  of  mystical  phrases,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  of  his  sermons,  IJe'dltje  Keur- 
stoffen  (1733). 

Schyn  became  known  as  a  writer  on  practical  themes 
through  his  Mensch  in  Christus  (1721-25)  and  Beletsden 
d.  Gcestelyken  Levens  (1727),  and  also  as  an  advocate  of 
union  among  his  coreligionists  through  the  Ontwerp  toe 
Vereeniging  der  Doopsgezinden  (1723).  His  principal 
fame  was  obtained,  however,  in  the  publication  of  the 
Ilistoria  Mennonitanun  (Amst.  1723, 1729,2  vols,  [first  in 
Dutch,  Korte  IJisl.^).  See  Blaupot  ten  Gate,  Geschied. 
der  Doops^gezinden,  etc.,  ii,  13C,  and  the  literature  there 
given;  Krohn,  Gesch.  der  Wiederlui'J'er,  p.  136  sq. — 
llerzog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Sciaditis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
of  Diana,  who  possessed  a  temjde  at  Scia,  in  Arcadia, 
which  had  been  built  by  Aristodemus. 

Sciallius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative 

oi  Apollo. 

Scianiancy,  or  Scioniancy  (Gr.  aKia,  a  shadow, 
and  pavTtia,  dicinatioii),  a  species  of  divination,  by 
which  it  was  pretended  the  dead  were  brought  from  the 
shades  below.     See  Divination  ;  Necromancy. 

Sciapodes  was  a  name  in  Greek  mythology.  A 
fable  of  the  ancient  Greeks  recites  that  a  people  lived  in 
India  whose  feet  were  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  umbrellas.  The  Sciapodes  {shadoic-footed  people) 
were  accordingly  in  the  habit  of  seating  themselves  and 
interposing  a  foot  between  the  sun  and  their  persons. — 
Yollmer,  Wdrterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Scias,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  from  the 
forests  of  Tanagra,  the  wife  of  Cephissus  and  mother  of 
Elinus.  Eunostos,  a  son  of  the  latter,  became  notorious 
through  his  indifference  towards  Ochne,  the  daughter 
of  Colon  lis. 

Science  (V'yc,maddd;  Dan.  i,  4,  fowtt7«7f/e,  as  else- 
where rendered).  In  one  passage  only  (1  Tim.  vi,  20) 
this  word  has  also  been  given  bj'  our  translators  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  term  jvUxtiq.  a  word  which  is 
used  about  thirty  times  in  the  New  Test.,  but  which  in 
all  other  passages  is  properly  rendered  knowledge.  It 
doubtless  here  refers  to  the  so-called  gnosis,  or  that  af- 
fectation of  spiritual  knowledge  which  set  itself  in  ar- 
ray against  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  which  boasted  of 
its  superior  insight  into  the  nature  of  things.  It  was 
from  this  sort  of  pretentious  knowing  that  the  Gnostics 
derived  their  name,  and  they  were  among  the  earliest 
corrupters  of  the  simplicitj' of  the  (iospel  of  Christ.  See 
Gnostics.  Many  readers  have  erroneously  supposed 
that  Paul  is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  "  knowl- 
edge" of  which  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects 
of  the  apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  so  urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii,  1,  7),  the  counter- 
feit of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes  so  highlv 
(xii,  8;  xiii,  2;  Phil,  i,  9;  Col.  iii,  10). 

It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  David  that  the 
Jews  became  remarkable  for  their  intellectual  culture ; 
but  the  patriarchs  probably  possessed  a  considerable 
.knowledge  of  practical  astronomy  [see  Astiiono.myJ, 


such  as  is  still  popular  among  pastoral  tribes,  prob- 
ably corrupting  it  by  an  admixture  of  judicial  astrol- 
ogy. See  AsTU0L0(;v.  The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews was  chiefly  limited  to  ethics,  religion,  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation,  and  to  natural  history,  on  which 
Solomon  wrote  several  treatises  no  longer  extant.  If 
the  phenomena  mentioned  in  Scripture  had  been  de- 
scribed with  the  accuracy  of  modern  physical  science, 
they  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  persons  for 
whose  use  the  sacred  writings  were  originally  designed. 
The  most  numerous  references  to  Oriental  science  occur 
in  the  book  of  Job  ( see  Schmidt,  Bihlischer  rinjsikits 
[Ziillichau,  1731,  1748]). 

In  modern  times  the  appeal  of  rationalists  and  semi- 
infidels  has  especially  been  to  the  discoveries  of  science, 
especially  geology  (q.  v.),  as  militating  against  the  Bi- 
ble; but  in  every  instance  a  careful  and  candid  compari- 
son has  shown  their  compatibility.  See  Inteupueta- 
TioN,  Biblical. 

SCIENCE  AND  Eevelation.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  there  is  a  controversy  between  scientists  and 
theologians,  but  we  propose  to  answer  in  this  article  the 
question.  Is  there  anj'  antagonism  between  science  and 
revelation '?  It  may  be  well  to  deline  the  position 
which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  take, 
and  which  they  claim  to  be  alone  tenable.  Prof.  Hux- 
ley says,  "  There  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge,  and  but 
one  method  of  acquiring  it;"  that  that  kind  of  knowlr 
edge  makes  "scepticism  the  highest  of  duties,  blind 
faitli  the  one  unpardonable  sin."  He  describes  all  faith 
as  "  blind"  which  accepts  anything  on  any  kind  of  au- 
thority but  that  of  scientific  experience.  He  describes 
true  religion  as  "  worship, '  for  the  most  part  of  the  silent 
sort,'  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable," 
and  proclaims  "justification,  not  by  faith,  but  by  verifi- 
cation," as  the  gospel  of  modern  science  {Lay  Sermon, 
read  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  and  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  15,  186G).  He  further  sa3'S  that 
"the  improver  of  natural  knowledge  absolutely  refuses 
to  acknowledge  authority  as  such,"  and  maintains  that 
the  method  of  the  inductive  sciences  is  the  only  method 
by  which  any  human  creature  can  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
truth.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  such  men  find 
themselves  opposed  to  revelation,  which  assumes  that 
man  by  searching  cannot  find  all  truth,  and  therefore 
teaches  what  is,  otherwise,  unknown  and  unknowable. 
Many  scientists  assert  that  their  investigations  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  statements  and  teachings  of  Scripture. 
That  the  conclusions  of  scientists  may  not  harmonize 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
we  readih'  admit;  but  that  the  real  facts  taught  in  the 
one  contradict,  antagonize,  those  revealed  by  the  other 
v.e  as  unhesitatingly  deny.  In  fact,  revelation,  as  we 
hope  to  show,  reall}^  has  no  controversy  with  science. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  alleged  contradictions. 

1.  Genesis. — The  first  chapters  of  this  book  have  been 
the  great  bone  of  contention,  theologians  having  been 
wont  to  assume  that  Moses  asserts  the  formation  of  the 
entire  universe,  or  at  least  of  our  own  globe,  with  all  its 
internal  and  superficial  furniture,  in  .six  literal  days; 
while  scientists  at  present  in  the  main  contend  for  an 
immense  period  of  astronomical  and  geological  vitas, 
which  they  claim  that  they  read  in  the  nebular  reduc- 
tions, the  rocky  strata,  and  the  vital  evolutions.  But 
a  close  inspection  of  the  phraseology  of  Moses  shows 
that  he  has  not  committed  himself  to  either  of  these  op- 
posite opinions.  He  simply  states  in  ver.  1  the  fact  of 
God's  creation  of  our  own  planet  and  its  solar  system, 
substantially  as  they  now  exist,  without  specifying  any 
particulars  as  to  the  time,  mode,  or  order  of  the  process; 
and  in  the  following  verses  he  narrates  successive  stages 
of  a  subsequent  special  creation  of  the  present  vegetable 
and  animal  tribes,  either  over  the  earth  generally  or 
possibly  in  a  particular  locality  onh%  The  Bible  and 
modern  science  thus  appear  to  be  discoursing  upon  two 
entirely  different  subjects,  and  cannot  possibly  contra- 
dict each  other. 
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2.  The  Anttquily  of  Man. — The  questions  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  unity  of  the  Iniman  race  upon  the  earth  are 
indeed  more  explicitly  touched  upon  in  the  Bible,  but 
modern  science  has  hitherto  adduced  nothing  adequate 
to  overthrow  the  Biblical  testimonj'.  Tresumptions  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  true,  have  been  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters b}- certain  phenomena;  but  these  admit  of  so  ready 
an  explanation  on  other  grounds,  and  are  rebutted  by  so 
many  other  facts,  that  scientists  at  large  still  hold  fast 
to  the  opinion  that  man  is  of  comparativelj-  recent  ori- 
gin, and  must  have  sprung  from  a  single  family. 

3.  The  Flood. — The  universality  of  Noah's  tlood  as  to 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  although  we  admit  the  first  in- 
ference from  the  Biblical  account,  is  found  on  a  closer 
examination  not  to  be  necessarilj-  intended  by  its  lan- 
guage; and  a  consideration  of  its  uselessness  and  im- 
practicability for  the  mere  purpose  of  drowning  a  few 
thousands  in  a  particular  locality  induced  expositors  to 
limit  its  prevalence  long  before  the  modern  scientific 
objections  ;vere  thought  of. 

4.  The  Resurrection,  etc, — The  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  soul  after  death,  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  to  be 
not  only  not  incompatible  with  physiological  science, 
but  to  be  almost  necessary  deductions  from  ps3'chologi- 
cal  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  even  apart  from  revela- 
tion. If  the  miraculous  element  be  admitted  into  nat- 
ure, and  hard  facts  demand  its  occasional  intervention, 
as  well  as  its  primal  impulse,  all  difficulty  on  physical 
grounds  vanishes  from  these  problems  of  the  future 
world.  The  impercejitible  but  frequent  renewal  of  the 
material  organism  actually  furnishes  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  continuity  of  identity  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ent dissolution  and  atomic  change. 

5.  Alleged  Unscientific  Statements. — But  it  is  said  that 
certain  specific  statements  of  Scripture  are  shown  by 
science  to  be  false.  For  instance,  in  natural  history  the 
coney  and  the  hare  are  classed  with  the  ruminants  (Lev. 
xi,  5,  6;  Deut.  xiv,  7),  whereas  in  fact  they  have  no 
cud;  and  the  ant  with  non-hybernating  insects  (Prov. 
vi,  6-8;  XXX,  25),  whereas  in  truth  it  lies  torpid  all 
winter.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Scripture  writers 
give  a  correct  account  of  an  actual  phenomenon,  although 
their  descriptions  are  not  couched  in  scientific  terms. 
Their  language  is  alwa3-s  optical,  i.  e.  in  accordance  with 
the  exterior  or  apparent  phenomena.  As,  in  the  case  of 
the  hare,  thej'  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  constant  motions 
of  the  lips,  which  seenis  like  chewing  the  cud.  They 
were  not  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  which  thej'  meant  to 
state,  nor  do  they  use  language  which  when  properly 
interpreted  conveys  a  false  impression.  If  their  hearers 
or  readers  already  had  an  impression  scientifically  erro- 
neous in  some  respects,  they  were  not  bound  to  correct 
that  impression,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
purpose  or  truth  which  they  had  in  view.  Popular  lan- 
guage always  uses  this  liberty,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
chargeable  with  untruth.  Science  is  simply  system- 
atized knowledge,  and  therein  it  differs  from  popular  or 
general  information.  The  facts  remain  the  same  both 
to  the  scientific  and  unscientific  man;  they  are  onlj' 
viewed  in  a  different  light  and  with  different  associa- 
tions. The  Biblical  writers,  of  course,  having  no  scien- 
tific notions  or  standpoint  after  the  Baconian  school,  ig- 
nore its  nomenclature,  and  express  themselves  in  the 
plain  language  of  fact  or  sensible  iihenomena.  They 
broach  no  theories,  they  employ  no  technical  terms; 
they  confine  themselves  to  actual  things  in  their  phe- 
nomenal forms.  This  is  a  universal  rule  with  them. 
Hence  they  seem  to  disagree  with  science  whenever  its 
rigid  canon  of  verbal  precision  is  applied  to  them,  for  of 
course  their  vocabidary  is  different;  but  the  dispute  is 
aljout  words  onlv,  while  the  things  meant  are  identically 
the  same.  The  sacred  writers,  in  scholastic  phrase,  if 
3'ou  please,  use  solecisms  in  grammar,  inelegancies  in 
rhetoric,  the  nrffumentum  ad  hominvm  in  logic,  an  un- 
scientific terminology  throughout — for  such  was  their 
vernacular;  but  they  never  fall  into  error  as  to  matter 


of  fact.  The  conflict  between  science  and  revelation, 
when  carefully  scrutinized,  is  seen  to  be  only  a  disagree- 
ment between  particular  theories  of  particular  scientists 
and  particular  interpretations  of  particular  passages  of 
Scripture.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  scientific  princi- 
ple of  thought  is  compared  with  the  theological,  or  the 
unveiling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  men,  they  are  found  to 
be  on  two  absolutolj'  different  planes,  and  unable,  prop- 
erly compared,  to  clash  with  each  other.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  the  scientists  of  our  day  is  in  their 
method.  It  is  mechanical,  external,  superficial,  false. 
They  exalt  the  senses,  which  are  the  mere  servitors  of 
mind,  into  the  mind's  masters,  and  terrible  is  the  bond- 
age to  which  they  thus  doom  the  spirit  of  man.  Admit 
that  mind  is  a  force,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite  mind, 
and  then  that  in  Scripture  which  to  many  scientists  is 
most  objectionable,  viz.  the  miraculous,  becomes  nat- 
ural and  easy  of  belief.  The  main  body  of  scientists  of 
the  present  day  are  firm  believers  in  Christianity,  and 
science  has  no  warmer  advocates  than  are  to  be  found 
among  Christian  believers.    See  Reason  and  Rkligion. 

Scillus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  father  of 
Alesius,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  beautiful  Hippodamia. 
The  town  of  Alesia,  in  Elis,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  his  son. 

Sciomancy.     See  Sciajiancy. 

Scioppius,  Kaspar,  a  noted  German  controversial- 
ist, was  born  at  Neumark,  in  the  Palatinate,  May  27, 
1576.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Altdorf,  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  in  1597  visited  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Holland.  He  had  already  become  favorably  known  by 
his  Latin  verse  and  his  notes  upon  different  Latin  au- 
thors. In  1598  he  abjured  Protestantism  and  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  after- 
wards made  him  Comes  Apostolicus  de  Claravalle.  He 
also  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  GOO  florins.  Sciop- 
pius, after  becoming  Roman  Catholic,  studied  theology, 
and  published  some  smaller  works,  partly  to  extenuate 
his  own  conduct,  and  partly  to  sustain  the  pope  against 
the  Protestants.  Henceforth  his  career  is  a  series  of 
fierce  onslaughts,  cliiefly  against  the  Protestants,  but 
also  directed  against  all  Avhom  accident  or  malice  led 
him  to  hate.  The  first  person  whom  he  selected  was 
Joseph  Scaliger,  who  had  left  the  Romish  Church  and 
espoused  Protestantism.  In  1607  he  launched  against 
him  his  Scalir/er  Ili/poboUmceus,  in  which  he  also  at- 
tacks Henry  IV  of  Prance.  Sent  in  1608  by  the  court 
of  Rome  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  religious  condition  of  Germany,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  more  than  twenty  pamphlets 
against  the  Protestants,  recommending  the  Catholic 
powers  to  exterminate  them.  At  Venice,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  (three  or 
four  daj's)  because  of  his  endeavor  to  persuade  Paolo 
Sarpi  to  come  over  to  the  pope's  party.  He  next  visited 
Vienna,  and  the  emperor,  a  devoted  Catholic,  gave  him 
a  favorable  reception,  made  him  councillor  to  his  court, 
and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  palatine.  In  IGII 
he  published  two  works,  one  called  Ecclesiasticus  A  ufo- 
ritati  Ser.  7>.  Jacobi,  Mar/nce  Britunniee  Regis,  Opposi- 
iiis,''  and  the  other,  Collgrium  Regium,  Ser.  I).  Jucoho, 
Magtiw  Britannim  Regi,  etc.,  both  being  directed  against 
James  I  of  England,  but  the  first  also  containing  fresh 
attacks  on  Henry  IV  of  France.  Scioppius  returned  to 
Italy,  but  shortly  (in  1613)  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  dreadfully  beaten  by  the  servants  of  lord  Uigby, 
the  English  ambassador,  in  retaliation  for  the  abuse  of 
his  sovereign.  He  fled  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  Legnlus  Latro  against  the  ambassador.  In 
1617  he  settled  in  Milan,  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  the 
next  twelve  years.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1630,  he 
requested  from  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  a  pension,  which 
being  refused  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
became  a  bitter  enemj'  to  the  order.  He  first  attacked 
them  anonymously,  but  in  1G34  openly,  in  a  work  called 
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A  strolorjia  EcclesinsHca.  His  life  being  endangered  by 
these  attacks,  he  retired  to  I'acUia,  where  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  with  -writing  a  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse;  but  before  he  had  completed  tliis  work  he 
died,  Nov.  19,  1049.  Of  Scup|)ins's  works,  the  princijjal 
are,  Poe»uit<t  Vuria  (Heidelb.  1593):  —  Verisimiliuin 
Lihri  Quatuor,  etc.  (Norimb.  1596)  -.—SuKpectw  Lectiones 
(ibid.  1597):  —  De  Arte  Criiica  (ibid.  1597):  —  Symboki 
Cridca  in  Apideii  Opera  (Augsb.  1605)  : — Ohservationes 
Linyuce  Latinm  (Frankf.  1609): — Be  Rhetoricarum  Ex- 
ercitationum  Generibus  (Milan,  1628)  ;  and  others. 

Sciras,  in  (ireek  mythology,  was  an  appellative  of 
Minercd,  a  temple  being  dedicated  to  her  under  this 
name  in  Phalerum,  the  harbor  of  Athens,  and  another 
on  Salamis. 

Sciron,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  notorious 
robber  who  established  himself  on  the  rocks  between 
Athens  and  IMegara,  where  he  compelled  the  passers-by 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  afterwards  kicked  them  into  the 
sea,  upon  which  a  large  turtle  seized  and  devoured 
them.  Theseus  served  him  as  he  had  formerly  served 
others.  (2)  The  son  of  Pylas.  He  married  a  daugliter 
of  Pandion,  and  disputed  with  Nisus,  a  son  of  Pandion, 
the  supremacy  over  Megara.  yEacus,  being  appointed 
to  arbitrate  between  them,  gave  the  government  to  Ni- 
sus, and  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  to  Sci- 
ron. Others  designate  him  as  the  liusband  of  Chariclo, 
the  father  of  Endeis,  the  son-in-law  of  Cychreus,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  ^acus, 

Sclavina,  a  long  gown  worn  by  Romish  pilgrims. 

Sclavonic  Versions.     See  Slavonic  Veksioss. 

Scofield,  Alanson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3, 1800,  and  worked 
at  his  trade  as  a  tanner  until  he  was  of  age.  He  then 
commenced  a -course  of  study,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  iu  1830.  After  studying  theology  about 
one  j'ear  at  Aiidover,  jMass.,  he  entered  Princeton  Sem- 
inary in  the  f;ill  of  1831,  and  remained  two  years.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  Oct.  8,  1833, 
and  dismissed  Feb.  6,  1838,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva 
as  a  licentiate.  He  was  in  the  service  of  tlie  American 
Education  Society  for  six  years,  aud  resided  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  uutil  1839.  He  was  ordained  Oct.  3  of  tlie  same 
year,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  West  Fayette,  Sen- 
eca Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1839  to  1845,  and  three  years  stated 
supply  of  the  Church  at  Ked  Hook,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Michigan,  and  was  stated  supply  for  two 
years  at  Augusta.  Afterwards  he  served  the  Church  at 
Stony  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Wastenaw,  as  pastor 
from  1849  to  1856.  Then  he  was  stated  supply  at  Co- 
runna  and  Newburg,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Saguiaw, 
Mich.,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  first  at  Fremont,  and 
afterwards  at  (^uiucy.  In  1864  or  1865  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  to  that  of  Cold- 
water.  About  the  year  1868  he  removed  to  California, 
Mich.,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  serving  the  Church  in  that  place,  the  whole  or  part 
of  his  time,  as  its  stated  su|ii)ly.  He  became  in  1871, 
by  a  change  in  the  presbyteries  necessitated  b}'  the  re- 
union, a  member  of  the  Monroe  Presbytery.  During 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  as  a  missionary. 
He  died  suddenly  of  ap(i|)lexy  on  Sabbath  morning, 
June  18,  1876.  3Ir.  Scotield  was  a  man  of  immense 
physical  vigor,  of  uutiriug  energy,  wonilerfid  tenacity 
of  purpose,  skilled  as  a  debater,  genial  and  warm-heart- 
ed, earnest  and  sound  in  doctrine,  and  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Church.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Scolitas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Pan,  whose  brazen  effigy  stood  at  Megalopolis. 

Scoptzy.     See  Skoptzv. 

Scopus  (Skottoc,  a  watchman  or  mark'),  the  popu- 
lar epithet  given  by  Josephus  to  an  eminence  at  seven 
furhmgs'  distance,  on  the  north,  from  -lerusalem,  whence 
Cestius  approached  the  citv  from  Gabaon  (el-Jib),  and 
IX',— F  F 


Titus  from  Gophna  (.Jifna),  the  latter  obtaining  a  fine 
view  of  the  Temple  (  War,  ii,  19,  4 ;  v,  2,  3).  Dr.  Rob- 
inson locates  it  on  the  high  level  tract  and  brow  upon 
the  Nablus  road,  being  the  extension  of  the  Olivet 
range  (Bib.  Jits,  i,  407),  a  position  in  which  Barclay 
(City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  74)  and  Porter  (Handh.for 
Syria,  p.  118)  coincide.  According  to  Lieut.  Conder, 
this  spot  is  still  called  by  the  efpiivalent  Arabic  name 
El-Meshdrif,  and  answers  to  all  the  reciuirements  of  the 
military  notices  (Quar.  Statement  of  the  "Pal.  Explor. 
Fund,"  April,  1874,  p.  Ill ;  corap.  p.  94).     See  Jekusa- 

LEM. 

Scoresby,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
■  man  and  Arctic  explorer,  was  born  at  Cropton,  York- 
shire, Oct.  5,  1789.  He  commenced  a  seafaring  life  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  in  his  twenty -tirst  year  succeeded 
his  father  as  commander  of  the  Resolution,  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  whale-fishing.  In  1822  he  explored 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  upon  his  return  devoted 
himself  to  study,  entering  Queen's  CpUege,  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  graduated  as  B.D.  in  1834.  In  1839  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  labored  faithfully  as 
chaplain  of  the  INIariners'  Church  in  Liverpool,  and  af- 
terwards at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  till  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  here  engaged  in 
scientific  and  philanthropic  labors.  For  the  better  pros- 
ecution of  his  researches  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in  1853,  returning  from 
the  last-named  coimtry  in  1856,  enfeebled  by  the  ardu- 
ous labors  which  he  had  undergone.  He  died  at  Tor- 
quay March  21,  1857.  His  principal  works  are,  An  Ac- 
count of  the  A  rctic  Regions  (1820,  2  vols.)  : — Journal  of 
a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  (1823):  —  Dis- 
courses to  Seamen  (1831):  —  Zoistic  Magnetism  (1849): 
— Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions  (1850);  and  others. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  R.  E.  Scores- 
by-Jackson  (Lond.  1861). 

Scorpion  (3"ip>,  akrab,  Deut.  viii,  15;  Ezek.  ii, 
6;  GKop-rrioQ,  Luke  x,  19,  xi,  12;  Rev.  ix,  3,  5,  10).  a 
well-known  injurious  insect  of  hot  climates,  belonging 
to  the  class  A  rachnida  and  order  Pvlmonaria,  which  is 
shaped  very  much  like  a  lobster.  It  lives  in  damp 
places  under  stones,  in  clefts  of  walls,  cellars,  etc.;  and 
in  summer  nights  even  creeps  about  in  streets  and  on 
steps  (Kussell,  Aleppo,  ii,  119).  The  head  and  breast 
are  closely  joined,  and  there  are  two  large  feelers  in 
front.  The  eyes  are  arranged  much  as  in  the  spiders — 
one  pair  in  the  centre  of  the  thorax,  the  rest  symmetri- 
cally on  each  side  of  the  front.  In  the  genus  Scoi-pio 
proper  there  are  six  of  these  organs,  in  Buthus  eight, 
and  in  Androctonus  twelve.  All  these,  however,  may 
be  quite  correctly  considered  as  scorpions.  There  are 
eight  feet,  covered  with  hair.  There  is  a  very  active 
tail,  of  six  joints,  which  ends  in  a  crooked  point  (Pliny, 
xi,  62)  like  a  fowl's  claw  (Schidz,  Lei/iing,  iv,  351 ).  They 
are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a 
threatening  attitude  with  the  tail  elevated.  The  sting, 
which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  has  at  its 
base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poisonous  fiuid,  which  is 
discharged  into  the  wound  by  two  minute  orifices  at 
its  extremity.  The  scorpion  makes  a  painful  woun<l  in 
men  and  beasts  (Pliny,  xi,  62;  Host,  Marokko,  p.  302; 
comp.  j\Iinutoli,  Trar.  p.  205)  which  produces  fatal  re- 
sults (Pliny,  xi,  30;  Sonnini,  Trai\u,'i\2;  Prosp.  Alpin. 
Rer.  .Egyp.  p.  206 ;  comp.  Latorde,  Voyage,  p.  50),  luiless 
speedy  remedies  be  provided  (such  are  scarifying  the 
wound,  sucking  out  the  poison,  etc.  [Russegger,  Reis.W, 
ii,  223]).  This  is  true,  iiowevcr,  only  of  the  Oriental 
scorpion  (though  Thomson,  L(jml  and  Book,  i,  379,  says 
its  bite  is  never  fatal  in  Syria),  that  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (see  description  and  jilatcs  iu  Riisel,  Insecten-Be- 
lustig.  iii,  370  sq..  Tab.  65 ;  coinii.  Sir.  xxvi,  10 ;  Ezek.  ii, 
6);  for  the  wound  of  the  European,  or  Italian,  scor\n\in 
is  less  dangerous.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  its 
shining  black  breastplate,  which  has  given  it  the  name 
Scorpio  afer.     (Many  plates  are  given  in  Ehrenberg's 
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Icon,  et  Descripf.  A  nimal.  Icon,  i,  Der  A  nimal  Ecerteh: ; 
but  without  descriptions.  Three  kinds  of  scorpions  are 
named  in  the  Descript.  de  VEnypte,  xxii,  409  sq.)  The 
wilderness  of  Sinai  is  especially  alluded  to  as  being  in- 
habited by  scorpions  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ueut. 
viii,  15),  and  to  this  day  these  animals  are  common  in 
the  same  district  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Palestine. 
Ehrenberg  {Synib.  Phys.)  enumerates  five  species  as  oc- 
curring near  Mt.  Sinai,  some  of  which  are  found  also  in 
the  Lebanon.  Ezekiel  (ii,  6)  is  told  to  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  rebellious  Israelites — here  compared  to  scorpions. 
There  are  many  scorpions  in  Palestine — in  the  plains 
of  Jordan,  on  the  mountains  of  Judah,etc.  (Troilo,  Trm\ 
p.  433 ;  Schulz,  Leituxy,  iv,  352 ,  Thomson,  Lund  and 
Book,  i,  378  sq.),  and  they  are  proverbially  common  in 
Banias  (Cajsarea  Philippi).  A  part  of  the  mountains 
bordering  on  Palestine  in  the  south  was  named  from 
them  A  crubbim.  See  Bochart,  tluroz.  iii, 538  sq. ;  Shaw, 
Ti'av.  p.  1G8.  On  the  scorpion  of  Asia  Minor,  see  Van 
Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  309  sq. ;  and  on  those  of  Egypt, 
Olivier,  Voyage,  \,  171.  Those  found  in  Europe  seldom 
exceed  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  but  in  the  tropical 
climates  they  are  occasionally  found  six  inches  long. 
Those  of  Palestine  are  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length. 
There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  and  none  more 
irascible,  than  the  scorpion ;  but,  happily  for  mankind, 
they  are  equally  destructive  to  their  own  species  as  to 
other  animals.  Maupertius  put  about  a  hundred  of 
them  together  in  the  same  glass j  and  they  scarcely 
came  into  contact  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their 
rage  in  mutual  destruction,  so  that  in  a  few  days  there 
remained  but  fourteen,  which  had  killed  and  devoured 
all  the  rest.  But  their  malignity  is  still  more  apparent 
in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring.  He  enclosed  a  female 
scorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  she  was 
seen  to  devour  them  as  fast  as  they  were  extruded.  Tliere 
was  only  one  of  the  number  that  escaped  the  general  de- 
struction— by  taking  refuge  on  the  back  of  its  parent; 
and  this  soon  after  avenged  the  cause  of  its  brethren 
by  killing  the  old  one  in  its  turn.  Such  is  the  terrible 
nature  of  this  insect;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  when 
placed  in  circumstances  of  danger,  from  which  it  per- 
ceives no  way  of  escape,  it  will  sting  itself  to  death. 
Orduiarily,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
its  young,  which  it  carries  about  on  its  back. 

A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke  xi,  12)  was  probably 
a  proverbial  expression.  According  to  Erasmus,  the 
Greeks  had  a  similar  proverb  {avri  irepKin:  aKopiviov). 
But  the  creature  has,  of  course,  no  likeness  to  an  egg,  as 
some  have  supposed  that  this  passage  implies  (comp. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  379  sq.).  The  apostles 
were  endued  with  power  to  resist  the  stings  of  serpents 
and  scorpions  (Luke  x,  19).  In  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  ix,  3, 10)  the  locusts  tliat  came  out  of  the  smoke 
of  the  bottomless  pit  are  said  to  have  had  '■  tails  like  unto 
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1.  BiUhus  occitanut,  Syria.    2.  Scvri^io  Ca-»ar,  West  Africa. 


scorpions,"  while  the  pain  resulting  from  this  creature's 
sting  is  alluded  to  in  ver.  5.  The  prophecy  here  has 
received  many  fanciful  interpretations.  See  Rkvela- 
TioN,  Book  of.  The  "scorpions"  of  1  Kings  xii,  11, 14; 
2  Chron.  x,  11, 14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of  scourging,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  expression  is  a  mere  figure.  Celsius 
{Hiei'ob.  ii,  45)  thinks  the  "scorpion"  scourge  was  the 
spiny  stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call  IJedek,  the  Solanum 
melongena,  var.  esculentum,  egg-plant,  because,  according 
to  Abul-Fadli,  this  plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
spines  to  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  was  sometimes  called 
the  "  scorpion  thorn ;"  but,  in  all  probability,  this  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  in  the  form  of  a  whip  armed 
with  iron  points,  "Virga — si  nodosa  vel  aculeata,  Scor- 
pio rectissimo  nomine  vocatur,  qui  arcuato  vulnere  in 
corpus  infigitur"  (Isidore,  Oriy.  Laf.  5,  27 ;  and  see  Jahn, 
Bibl.  A  nt.  p.  287).  In  the  Greek  of  1  Mace,  vi,  51,  some 
kind  of  war  missile  is  mentioned  under  the  name  rrKop- 
TTihor ;  but  we  want  information  both  as  to  its  form 
and  the  reason  of  its  name.  See  Smith,  £)ic(.  of  C/ass. 
Antiquities,  art.  "  Tormeiitum."  Another  tropical  use 
of  the  word  is  given  in  the  Jlishna  {Chelim,  xii,  3). 

Scorpios,  in  mythological  astronomy,  was  the 
Scorpion  in  the  circle  of  the  zodiac,  a  monster  which 
Diana  sent  to  encounter  Orion  when  pursued  by  the  lat- 
ter. 

Scot,  Reginald,  was  the  younger  son  of  John  Scot 
of  Scotshall,  near  Smeethe,  Kent,  England,  and  was 
born  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  upon  his  return  home  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  learned  pursuits.  His  famous  work.  The 
IHscoverie  of  Witchcraft,  was  published  in  1584,  and  is 
designed  to  combat  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject. 
It  called  forth  the  Dcfinonology  of  James  I,  who  informs 
us  that  he  wrote  it  "  chiefly  against  the  damnable  opin- 
ions of  Wierus  and  Scot,  the  latter  of  whom  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  witchcraft."  Scot's  work  passed  through  three 
editions  and  was  translated  into  French  and  German. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  copies  of  it  are  now  extremely  rare.  He  iiublished 
A  Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop  Garden  (1576).  His 
death  occurred  in  1599. 

Scotch  Baptists.  In  Scotland  a  particular  class 
of  Baptists  has  long  existed  under  this  name.  With 
the  exception  of  baptism,  they  are  nearly  allied  in  sen- 
timent to  the  old  Sci)tch  Independents — followers  of 
Robert  Dale  (q.  v.).  jMr.  Carmichael,  pastor  of  an 
Antiburgher  congregation  at  Cupar,  in  Angus,  having 
changed  his  views,  was  baptized  in  1765  by  Dr.  <iill  in 
London.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  administered 
that  ordinance  to  five  others.  In  1769  he  was  joined 
in  the  pastorate  by  a  Mr.  M'Lean,  who  bore  an  impor- 
tant part  during  the  various  internal  dissensions  which 
arose.  Churches  founded  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dundee,  after  great  depression,  gathered  strength  and 
influence,  and  in  1795  several  societies  were  formed  in 
the  north  of  England.  At  the  census  of  1851  they  were 
returned  as  having  fifteen  meeting-houses  in  England 
with  2037  sittings.  The  Scotch  Baptists  are  Calvinists; 
are  strictly  congregational ;  they  observe  the  love-feast, 
and  upon  certain  occasions  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  also 
wash  one  another's  feet  when  it  is  really  serviceable  as 
an  act  of  hospitality;  they  abstain  from  eating  blood 
and  things  strangled  ;  advocate  plain  attire;  they  hold, 
with  respect  to  marriage,  that,  while  one  of  the  parties 
being  an  unbeliever  does  not  dissolve  that  relation 
when  once  entered  into,  it  is  the  duty  of  Cliristians  to 
marry  only  in  the  Lord.  For  further  information  consult 
the  works  of  M'Lean,  Inglis,  Braidwood,  and  Jones,  and 
that  of  their  great  opponent,  Andrew  Fuller,  Treatise  on 
Samknianianism.  See  V4m\ie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.v.;  Blunt, 
Diet.  <  fleets,  s.  V. ;  L',  liyinns  of  the  World  (Loud.  1877). 

Scotch  Philosophy.     See  Scox-nsu  Puiloso- 
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Scotia  (aKOTia,  dark),  or  Trochibis,  n  hollow  mould- 
ing constantly  used  in  the  bases  of  columns,  etc.,  in 
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Scotia, Tiochlhis,orCasemeut;  Baths  of  Diocletian,  Rome. 

classical  architecture.  The  old  English  name  for  a  cor- 
responding moulding  very  frequently  employed  in  Goth- 
ic architecture  is  casement. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Afchitect. 
s.  V.     See  Column. 

Scoti.sts,  a  philosophico- religious  school  which 
arose  at  the  end  of  the  loth  and  tlie  beginning  of  the 
l-Jrth  century.  It  derived  its  origin  from  John  Duns 
Scotus  (q.  v.),  and  was  especially  opposed  to  the  Thom- 
ists  (q.  v.).  Scotus  supposed  that  rational  knowledge 
arose  indirectly  from  divine  illumination,  in  so  far  as 
the  human  mind  discovers  divine  ideas  in  the  objects 
of  which  they  have  been  the  types.  Hence  all  science 
belongs  to  theologians.  The  struggle  between  the  Scot- 
ists  and  the  Thomists  turned  principally  upon  theolog- 
ical questions  relative  to  liberty,  grace,  and  predestina- 
tion. One  great  question  in  particular  was  keenly  dis- 
cussed by  the  two  rival  sects  for  a  long  period,  and  indeed 
still  divides  the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Home  at  the 
jiresent  day — viz.  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
morally  or  physically?  The  physical  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  was  maintained  by  the  Thomists,  while  their 
moral  etHcacy  was  inculcated  by  the  Scotists.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Duns  Scotus  alleged  both  original  sin  and 
grace  to  be  the  invariable  attributes  of  all  men,  and 
thus  they  held  them  to  be  developments  of  the  spiritu- 
al world  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  At  the 
Keformation  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  Protestant 
party  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  these  delicate  points,  the  .Jesuits  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Scotists.  The  Scotists  defend  the  pre- 
tended immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the.  World,  s.  v. 

Scotitas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  in  Laconia.  , 

Scotland,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  in  Europe,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
]}ritain.  In  addition  to  the  mainland,  there  are  sever- 
al groups  of  islands  on  the  north  and  west  coast.  The 
extreme  north  point  of  the  islands  is  Unst,  in  tlie  Shet- 
land group,  lat.  (JO'^  50',  and  their  most  westerly  point 
St..  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8°  35'  \V.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  mainland,  from  Duunet  Head,  in  the  north, 
to  the  jMuU  of  Galloway,  in  the  south,  is  about  280 
miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Buchan  Ness,  in 
the  east,  to  Ardnaniurchan  Point,  in  the  west,  about  170 
miles.  Scotland  is  geographically  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct regions — the  Highlanils,  north  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  and  the  Lowlands,  south  of  that  range.  Ge- 
olofficalli/,  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  distinct  re- 
gions :  1.  The  southern,  or  Oltler  Paheozoic,  which  in- 
cludes the  region  between  the  southern  boundary  and 
a  line  running  east-northeast  from  (iirvan,  on  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  to  the  Siccar  Point,  on  the  e.ast  coast.  2.  The 
central,  or  Newer  Paheozoic,  consisting  of  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  formations, 
embraces  the  basins  of  the  friths  of  Clyde,  Forth,  and 
Tay,  with  an  area  of  about  5000  square  miles.  3.  The 
northern  division,  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Scotland,  and 
has  an  area  of  19,000  square  miles.  The  climate  is  so 
tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  ocean  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  northern  latitude  of  the  country,  the 
tliermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it  often  rise 
above  80°  in  summer ;  the  mean  temperature  is  47°. 


PoUticall;/,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  thirty-throe 
counties,  grouped  in  eight  geographical  divisions,  with 
a  total  area  of  30,403  square  miles,  of  which  the  islands 
comprise  about  5000.  The  population  in  1871  was 
3.360,018,  of  whom  1,003,143  were  males  and  1,75(),875 
females.  The  people  are  divided  into  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Lowlanders,  two  distinct  stocks,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress.  The  language  of  the  High- 
landers is  the  Erse,  or  (iaelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing 
no  analogy  to  the  English.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage, costume,  etc.,  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 
Their  chief  vices  are  intenqierance  and  uiichastity;  so 
that  in  1872  nine  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegiti- 
mate, the  proportion  rising  to  sixteen  and  four  tenths 
per  cent,  in  Banff.  In  general  government  Scotland 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  standing 
on  the  same  footing  with  England,  except  in  regard  to 
law  and  law-courts  and  the  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, upon  which  points  express  stipidations  exist  in 
the  articles  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
nobles  elect  of  their  own  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1874  the  country  was 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  sixty  mem- 
bers. 

History. — The  original  Scotland  (or  Scotial  was  Ire- 
land, and  the  Scots  (or  Scoti),  at  their  tirst  appearance 
in  authentic  history,  were  the  people  of  Ireland.  Scot- 
land was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  C<de- 
donia,  and  was  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Celtic 
race.  They  were  p<ilygamists  and  idolaters,  their  re- 
ligion being  druidical.  They  were  hardy  and  brave, 
and  offered  to  their  Roman  invaders  a  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  (A. D.  79-81), 
.lulius  Agricola  led  a  Roman  army  beyond  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  in  84  defeated  the  Caledonians 
under  (ialgacus.  He  and  his  Roman  successors  failed 
to  thoroughly  subdue  the  country,  and  withdrew  in  the 
early  part  of  the  5th  century.  15etween  the  two  walls 
in  the  province  Valentia  (Northumberland,  Dumfries- 
shire, etc.)  dwelt  tive  tribes  who  had  become  practically 
Romanized  and  civilized,  and  who,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans,  formed  a  union  called  "Regnnni  Cum- 
brense."  The  Saxons  arrived  in  Scotland  in  449.  con- 
quered and  settled  the  Lowlands,  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, Edwin,  founded  the  present  capital,  Edinburgh  (Ed- 
winsburgh).  About  503  the  Scots,  from  Ireland,  cross- 
ed over  to  Scotland  and  settled  on  the  west  coast,  es- 
tablishing a  kingdom  under  Fergus,  son  of  Ere.  His 
nation  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Pat- 
rick. LTnder  Conal,  his  grandson,  Cohmiba  began  the 
conversion  of  the  ntirthern  Picts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  the  Scots  acipiired  a  predominance  in  the 
country,  the  Picts  disaiipearing  as  a  people  (probably 
amalgamafed  and  absorbed  by  the  Scots)  during  the 
reign  of  Kenneth,  who  became  king  in  83(5.  In  866 
the  Danes,  under  the  vikings,  began  to  invade  Scotland, 
and  continued  their  incursions,  until,  in  1014,  after  a  se- 
ries of  defeats  by  Malcolm  II.  they  gave  up  the  contest. 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  (904-9.53),  the  seat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  i)rimacy  was  transferred  from  Dinikeld 
to  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  regal  residence  fixed  at  Scone. 
At  the  latter  place,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Kel- 
lach,  the  bishop,  and  the  Scots  swore  to  observe  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  the  faith  and  the  rights  of  the  church- 
es and  the  gospels.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  meet- 
ing of  some  sort  of  council,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  <ir, 
more  probably,  a  combination  of  both,  according  to  the 
form  prevalent  at  this  period  both  among  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  nations.  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
HI  (1057-1093),  a  great  social  and  political  revolution 
occurred  in  Scotland.  In  1072  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  Scotland  and  secured  homage  from  Malcolm 
as  his  feudal  superior,  wliich  homage  became  a  source 
of  much  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  Malcolm's 
resi<lence  in  England,  and  his  marriage  with  the  F^ng- 
lish  princess  Margaret,  led  to  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish customs,  language,  antl  [lopidation  into  the  north- 
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ern  and  western  districts.  King  Kenneth  transferred 
liis  residence  to  Forteviot,  in  Strathearn,  which  had 
been  the  Pictish  capital,  fixing,  soon  after,  the  ecclesias- 
tical metro|)olis  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  Dunkeld, 
where  lie  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  under 
David  (ir24-1153),  the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm,  who 
was  all  to  Scotland  that  Alfred  was  to  England.  Con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the  principles 
of  religion,  he  never  forgot  that  he,  not  the  clergy,  was 
to  rule.  He  introduced  a  system  of  written  law  super- 
seding the  old  Celtic  traditionary  usages.  David  was 
as  great  a  reformer  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State.  He 
established  dioceses,  encouraged  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  parishes,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  by  means  of  tithes,  and,  displacing  the  ohl 
Celtic  monastic  bodies,  introduced  the  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  orders.  There  followed  several  centuries 
of  internal  strife  and  war  with  England,  resulting  in 
much  distress  and  great  disorder.  During  the  reign  of 
.lames  V  there  were  much  religious  agitation  and  dis- 
cord. The  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church  were 
greater  than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  principles  of  the  Keformation 
were  pushed  further  than  elsewhere.  The  Homan  Cath- 
olic system  being  overthrown,  a  contest  began  between 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  .James  VI  struggling 
hard  to  establish  an  absolute  su|)remacy  both  in  Church 
and  State.  The  opponents  of  the  crown  bound  thcm- 
seh-es  together,  first  by  the  National  G)venant,  and  af- 
terwards, in  alliance  with  the  English  Puritans,  by  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  Act  of  Union  (with 
England)  was  formally  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  Jan.  16, 1707;  it  continued  un|iopidar  for  many 
years,  but  the  discontent  has  gradually  ceased.  For 
further  discussion  of  the  mental  and  religious  life  of 
Scotland  consult  Church  in  Scothind,  in  the  Westminster 
Rer.  Jan.  1868;  Reliyioits  Life  in  Scotland,  ibid.  July, 
1871 ;  Kudloff,  Hist,  of  Reformation, 

SCOTLAND,  Churches  of.  See  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

SCOTLAND,  Episcopal  Church  of.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Scottish  nation,  disgusted 
with  the  lasciviousness,  inconsistencj', and  oppression  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  became  unanimous  for  reform.  The 
papal  party  soon  dwindled  to  nothing — their  bishops 
iorsook  their  sees  and  went  abroad;  but  the  ancient 
churches  of  St.  Andrew's,  (ilasgow,  etc.,  still  continued, 
and  were  presided  over  by  archbishops  and  bishops, 
some  of  whom  had  been  constituted  before  the  Eefor- 
mation.  Of  this  old  episcopate,  .James  Beaton,  arch- 
bishop of  (ilasgow,  was  the  last  survivor,  dying  April 
24,  1603.  James  I  revived  the  order  (October,  1610), 
when  .John  Spottiswood,  Andrew  Lamb,  and  (iavin  Hain- 
ilton  were  consecrated  respectively  bishops  of  (Glas- 
gow, Brechin,  and  (ialloway  by  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  and  Bath.  But  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
followed  soon  after,  and  this  succession  came  to  an  end 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who 
dieil  in  1663.  Charles  H  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the 
throne  when  he  was  advised  to  restore  ejiiscopacy,  and 
to  suppress,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet  by  gradual  encroach- 
ments, the  Presbyterian  government  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  By  the  advice  of  James  Sharp,  lord  Claren- 
don, high  in  favor  with  the  king,  discouraged  tiie  re- 
call of  the  old  Episcopalians  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  Scotland.  Tlie  management  of  the  whole  affair 
was  lei't  to  .Shar[),  who  was  jilaced  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  On  Dec. 
1.5  (or  16),  1661,  James  Sharp,  Andrew  FairfuU  (Fair- 
foul),  Robert  Leighton,  and  James  Hamilton  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrew's,  (Jlasgow,  Diudilane, 
and  (ialloway  by  the  bishojis  of  London,  Worcester, 
Carlisle,  and  Llamlatt'.  The  selection  was  mifortunate. 
Sharp  was  chiefi\'  known,  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  episcopate,  as  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  Presby- 


terians; Hamilton  was  good-natured  and  weak,  and 
both  he  and  Fairfull  had  been  zealous  in  past  times  to 
enforce  the  Covenant;  Leighton  was  a  man  of  primi- 
tive holiness  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  in  other 
resjiects  not  qualified  for  his  office.  Tlie  conduct  of 
Sliarp,  especially  in  forbidding  the  clergy  to  meet  in 
their  presbyteries  "till  such  time  as  the  bishops  should 
appoint,"  greatly  irritated  the  people.  The  first  act  of 
the  new  Parliament  vested  the  whole  government  an<l 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  the  several  dioceses  in  the 
bishops,  whereas  previously  the  presbyteries  had  pos- 
sessed a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  that  all  who  had  not  obeyed 
the  late  act — that  is,  who  held  their  livings  only  by 
virtue  of  a  call  from  the  people  and  an  appointment  In'' 
the  presbytery — should  desist  from  preaching  and  other 
ministerial  functions.  Above  two  hundred  churches 
were  closed  in  one  day,  often  men  of  weight  and  ability 
being  displaced  by  men  unfit,  by  lack  of  education  and 
morals,  for  the  pidpit.  The  Conventicle  Act  (q.  v.), 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1663,  was  imme- 
diately adopted  bj'  the  Scotch  Legislature.  Another 
act  followed,  substituting  a  national  synod  in  the  place 
of  the  General  Assembh'.  The  business  of  the  synml 
was  to  be  laid  before  it  by  the  crown,  and  if  agreed  to 
by  the  president,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
sanctioned  l>y  the  king,  it  then  became  one  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws  of  the  land.  In  1666  the  Covenanters 
r(>se  in  arms,  but  were  entirely  subdued,  many  of  them 
being  hanged  for  rebellion.  The  course  of  Sharp  in  se- 
ciu'ing  hostile  legislation  and  in  persecuting  the  Cov- 
enanters was  disapproved  of  by  many  of  the  clergy  and 
bishops  of  the  Church.  A  com[)romise  was  proposed 
by  Leighton  and  api)roved  of  by  Charles  (1667).  It 
was  substantially  to  the  effect  that  the  Church  should 
be  governed  jointly  by  the  bisho]is  and  clergy  assem- 
bled in  ecclesiastical  court,  the  bishop  acting  only  as 
president;  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  taking 
their  seats,  might  declare  that  their  recognition  of  a 
bishop  was  made  only  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Other 
concessions  were  made,  so  that  the  episcopacy  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  of  authority  compatible  with 
its  bare  existence.  But  neither  the  Covenanters  nor 
Episcopalians  would  accept  the  compromise,  and  mat- 
ters grew  worse  until,  in  1679,  Sharp  was  assassinated; 
then  a  rebellion,  and  fresh  severities  on  the  part  of  the 
governii\ent.  In  1688  the  Scotch  Convention,  in  their 
claim  of  rights,  stated  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
admitted  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  They  affirmed  in  this  state  paper  that  "all 
jirelacj'  was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance."  The 
bishops  retired  from  the  convention,  the  Presbyterians 
were  left  to  carry  matters  as  they  pleased,  and  episco- 
pacy W.1S  once  more  abolished.  At  this  date  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland  stood  thus:  there  were  two 
archiepiscopal  provinces— St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow — 
with  twelve  bishoprics.  The  clergymen  were  about 
900,  some  of  whom  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  but  the  greater  part  declined  to  do  so, 
and  formed  a  union  with  the  Nonjurors  of  England, 
with  whom  their  history  is  closely  entwined  for  ninety 
years,  until  the  latter  disappeared.  In  1702  queen  Anne 
wrote  to  the  privy  comicil,  expressing  her  desire  that 
the  Episcopal  clergy  should  be  permitted  the  free  exer- 
cise of  pul)lic  worship — an  act  of  generosity,  as  they  still 
declined  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  family. 
The  next  year  the  Episcopalians  presented  her  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  mention  the  suffering  of  the  clergy 
in  1688  and  16H9,  and  to  which  the  queen  returned  a 
kind  and  gracious  answer.  Such  toleration  gave  great 
offence,  and  the  General  Assembly  addressed  their  re- 
monstrances to  the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  Act 
of  Union,  by  which  England  and  Scotland  were  united, 
took  place  May  1.  1707,  Init  did  not  immediately  benefit 
the  Episcopalians,  even  the  English  regiments  stationed 
in  Scotland  not  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  I^nglish 
i'raver-book.     Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  and  the  next 
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year  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 
Tlie  Episcopalians  were  supjwsed  to  be  favorable  to  his 
cause,  and  were  regarded  with  distrust,  and  met  with 
very  harsh  usage.  On  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
Ei)iscopal  clergy  were  again  permitted,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1719,  to  officiate  in  public  ami  to  use  the  English 
liturgy.  They  were  undisturbed  by  the  authorities  un- 
til the  second  rebellion,  in  1745,  the  principal  cause  of 
distraction  being  the  controversy  among  themselves  be- 
tween the  Nonjurors  (q.  v.)  and  their  o]iponents.  The 
second  rebellion  of  1745  nearly  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Scotch  Episcopalianism.  The  house  of  Hanover 
naturally  regarded  a  Church  whose  bishops  were  ap- 
jiointed  by  the  Pretender  with  suspicion.  An  act  was 
passed  forbidding  every  Episcopal  clergyman  to  officiate 
without  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  in  174G 
making  more  than  four  persons  besides  the  clergyman's 
family  an  illegal  meeting.  In  1748  it  was  enacted  that 
none  but  English  or  Irish  letters  of  orders  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  qualily  any  minister  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office  in  Scotland,  and  the  clergy  were  only 
permitted  to  officiate  in  their  own  houses.  This  state  of 
things  continued  till  the  accession  of  George  III  in  1760. 
In  17t!5  the  communion  office  was  revised  by  the  bishops, 
and  brought  to  its  present  state.  From  this  period  the 
Church  has  used  the  English  liturgy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  communion  office.  From  the  time  when  the 
bishops  met  at  Aberdeen  an<l  acknowledged  George  III 
as  their  rightful  sovereign,  the  Church  ceased  to  be  a 
Nonjuring  Church.  In  1792  an  act  was  passed  which 
relieved  them  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  queen  Anne,  George  I,  and  George  II,  but 
forbade  the  clergy  from  officiating  in  England  "except 
in  the  case  of  such  as  shall  have  been  ordained  by  some 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland."  This 
prohibition  was  so  far  removed  in  1840  as  to  allow  them 
to  thus  officiate  "  only  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
bishop  in  writing,  such  permission  extending  only  to 
two  Sinidaj's  at  a  time."  The  Scottish  bishops  early 
in  the  present  century  resumed  tlic  titles  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside,  but  these  titles  are  not 
allowed  by  law.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  made  the  standard  of  faith,  and  in  18G3 
the  Prayer-book  was  adopted  as  the  authorized  service- 
book  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  permission  being  given 
in  certain  cases  to  use  the  Scottish  communion  office. 
Several  flourishing  Cfnigregations  of  English  Episcopa- 
lians still  (1854)  declined  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  Scotch  bishops  or  hold  communion  with  their 
Church,  regarding  its  usages  and  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist  as  unscriptural.  In  18G4  all  re- 
strictions on  the  clergy  were  removed,  save  that  an 
EInglish  or  Irish  bishop  might  refuse  institution  to  a 
Scottish  clergyman  on  his  tirst  presentation  to  a  bene- 
fice in  England  or  Ireland.  The  dioceses  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  are  seven,  viz.  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin.  Argvle,  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow. The  bishops  are  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese and  by  representatives  of  the  lay  communicants,  a 
majority  of  both  orders  being  necessary  to  a  valid  elec- 
tion. One  of  the  bishops,  under  the  name  of  '•  primus," 
chosen  by  the  other  bishops,  presides  at  all  meetings  of 
the  bishops,  and  has  certain  other  privileges,  but  pos- 
sesses no  metropolitan  authority.  Tlie  highest  judicial 
body  is  the  Episco|)al  College,  composed  of  all  the  bish- 
ops. Tiie  highest  legislative  body  is  a  General  Synod, 
composetl  of  two  houses — the  one  of  the  bishops,  and  (he 
other  of  the  deans  and  the  representatives  of  the  clergy. 
Since  1834  the  Church  has  increased  quite  rapidly.  The 
livings  are  generally  very  small,  tlie  minimum  fixed  in- 
come being  £100  a  year,  and  very  few  rating  higher, 
unless  the  ministers  have  private  incomes.  Few  of  the 
middling  class  are  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
its  members  being  made  up  principally  of  the  wealthy 
nobles  and  the  poor  peasantry.  In  1841  Trinity  College 
was  founded  at  Glenalmond,  in  Perthshire,  and  St.  Nini- 
an's  Cathedral  at  Perth  was  consecrated  bv  the  bish- 


op of  Brechin  in  1851.  See  Burnet,  Tlist.  of  his  Own 
Timfs;  Spottisvvood,  Ilint.  of  the  Church  of  Scot  hind 
(1G25;  new  ed.  Edinb.  1847-51,  3  vols.  8vo):  Collier, 
Ecdfs.  Hist.;  Bishop  Skinner,  AVr?e«.  Hist,  of  Scotlaml, 
etc.  (Loud.  1788,  2  vols.  8vo);  Russell,  />/.?/.  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland  (ibid.  1834,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Lathhury, 
}Jist.  of  the  Nonjurors;  Cunningham,  r/;Mrt7<  Hist,  of 
Scotland;  Grub,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Scothmd ;  also  JNIars- 
den,  Diet,  of  Christian  Churches,  s.  v, ;  Relioions  of  the 
World  (ibid.  1877). 

SCOTLAND,  Pkesbytekian  Churches  of.  For 
information  respecting  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  see  PiiESUY- 
TEHiAN  Churches. 

SCOTLAND,  Kei.ieI'-  Church  or  Synod  of,  one  of 
the  seceding  bodies  in  Scotland  which  arose  out  of  op- 
position to  the  system  of  Patronage  ((i.  v.).  A  majority 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dimfermline  having  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  induction  of  a  minister  to  the  parish  of  In- 
verkeithing  who  was  unacce|)table  to  the  peo[ile,  they 
were  citeil  in  1752  before  the  (ieneral  Assembly  and  or- 
dered to  jiroceed  with  the  settlement  of  ]Mr.  Richardson, 
the  minister  mentioned.  Although  three  formed  a  le- 
gal cpiorum,  and  it  was  well  known  that  three  members 
of  the  presbytery  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  assembly,  yet  the  quorum  was  raised  to 
five.  Three  ministers  were  present  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  settlement;  but  as  they  were  not  a  quorum, 
nothing  was  done.  Of  the  six  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  re- 
solved tliat  one  should  be  deposed.  On  Saturday,  the 
day  after  their  report  was  presented  to  the  assembly, 
each  of  the  six  was  singly  placed  before  the  bar  of  the 
house.  Three  seemed  to  yield,  two  remained  firm. 
Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock.  came  forward 
with  a  protestation  defending  his  conduct,  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  deposed  from  the  ministry ;  the  vote  standing 
5t)  for  deposition  and  102  declining  to  vote.  Rightly 
judging  that  he  was  illegally  and  unrighteously  de- 
posed. jMr.  Gillespie  preached  next  Lord's  day  in  the 
open  air  at  Carnock.  He  went  to  Dunfermline  a  few 
months  after,  and  the  General  Assembly  refusing,  the 
next  year,  to  remove  his  sentence  of  deposition,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  secession.  He  labored  alone 
until  1757,  when  a  similar  congregation  was  formed  by 
Thomas  Boston  (son  of  Boston  of  Ettrick)  at  Jedburgh, 
in  conseciuence  of  the  forcible  intrusion  of  a  minister 
into  that  parish  where  the  pefpple  desired  that  Boston 
should  be  appointed.  A  third  congregation  was  formed 
from  a  similar  cause  in  1760.  The  tirst  Relief  Presby- 
tery was  formed  Oct.  22, 1761,  and  consisted  of  liillespie, 
Boston,  and  Thomas  Colier,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  original  minute,  "for  the  relief  of  Christians  op- 
pressed in  their  Christian  privileges."  Its  first  synod  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1773,  and  in  1794  a  hymn-book 
was  sanctioned  by  the  synod.  In  1807  it  numbered  about 
60  congregations  with  3(>,000  members, and  in  1847, 7  pres- 
byteries, 114  congregations,  and  about  45,000  members. 
In  1834  proposals  were  made  for  a  iniion  between  the 
Secession  and  Relief  synods,  which  was  consummated, 
at  Edinburgh,  May  13,  1847,  imder  the  name  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (q.  v.).  See  Blunt,  Diet, 
of  Sects,  s.  V. ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cycloji.  s.  v.  See  Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

Scotopites,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Cir- 
cumcellions  (tj.  v.).  It  is  found  in  Isidore  Hispalen- 
sis,  and  in  Gratian's  Decretals,  II,  xxiv,  3. 

Scott,  Andrew  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  about 
1846.  His  conversion  occurred  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  he  was  received  on  trial  by  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference in  1866.  but  was  soon  disabled  by  disease 
which  resulted  in  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1871.  Mr.  Scott 
was  affable,  kind,  and  sincere,  and  as  a  minister  be- 
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yonrt  reproach.     See  Minutes  of  Ami.  Conferences,  I8i  1, 
p.  63. 

Scott,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
a  native  »(  Scotland,  and  migrated  in  liis  bovhood  and 
alone  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  about  17(50.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  originallj'  a  laboring  man,  and  to 
have  pored  over  his  books  while  his  horses  were  feeding. 
Dr.  Cooper,  a  worthy  physician  of  the  colony,  being  im- 
pressed with  Scott's  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning, 
■was  instrnmental  in  introducing  him  into  the  family 
and  school  of  a  Jlr.  Finley,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  academical  education,  which  he 
compensated  for  in  some  measure  by  working  on  the 
farm.  During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  this 
school  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  for  the 
time,  began  to  entertain  some  thoughts  of  entering  the 
ministry.  He  was  for  several  years  a  student  of  the- 
ology under  the  supervision  of  principal  Graham,  of 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  during  this  period  support- 
ed himself  by  conducting  an  academy  of  high  reputation 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  at  which  Dr.  Campbell  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  accurate  scholarship.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  Oct.  31,  1777,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  Hebron  and  Bethel, in  Augusta  County,  in  December, 
1778,  which  relation  continued  for  more  than  twent}' 
years,  and  was  at  last  dissolved  by  his  death,  March  4, 
1799.  !Mr.  Scott's  charge  was  a  verv  scattered  one,  com- 
prehending a  district  some  twenty  miles  square.  Like 
most  of  his  brethren,  he  also  had  a  very  inadeipiate  sal- 
ary during  the  Revolution ;  but  he  never  suffered  anj'- 
■  thing  to  divert  him  from  his  great  work  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  "  He  entered  warmly  into  the  American 
cause,  and  exhorted  his  people  to  tight  fi>r  freedom.  It 
was  his  practice  to  assemble  all  the  children  and  youth 
of  his  charge  in  tlifferent  neighborhoods  on  week-days, 
to  attend  to  catechetical  instruction.  It  was  in  this 
employment  that  he  was  engaged  on  that  memorable 
Saturday  of  June  when  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of 
colonel  Tarleton  and  his  British  dragoons  spread  con- 
sternation from  Staunton  throughout  the  surrounding 
valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  ^Ir.  Scott,  like  his 
two  neighboring  brethren,  Graham  and  Hrowii,  exhort- 
ed the  stripling  youths  of  his  congregation  to  arm  them- 
selves and  go  with  their  neighbors,  to  stand  wdth  their 
arms  at  Rock  Fish  Gap,  on  the  Blue  Ridge  ;Mountains, 
to  dispute  the  pass  with  the  invader  and  his  legion."  It 
was  the  recollection  of  that  stand  that  gave  occasion  to 
those  memorable  words  of  general  Washington — "  If  I 
should  be  beaten  by  the  British  forces,  1  will  retreat 
with  my  broken  army  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  call  the 
Itoys  of  West  Augusta  around  me,  and  there  I  will  plant 
the  flag  of  my  country."  Mr.  Scott  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  esteemed  in  his  day.  He  possessed  a  logical 
and  discriminating  mind,  and  was  a  strong,  vigorous 
thinker;  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  high 
degree  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful. 
He  attached  much  importance  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  Resides  the 
Shorter  Catechism  which  he  used,  he  introduced  what 
was  known  as  The  Mother's  Catechism,  a  work  extend- 
ing to  32  pp.  8vo,  the  appendix  of  which  he  wrote  him- 
self. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  387  ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  David- 
son, Hist,  of  the  Fresh.  Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  29 ;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  Virginia  (2d  scries).      (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  Charles  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episco|ial  Church,  was  born  in  Morgan  (bounty,  ().,  May 
10,  181.i,  and  joined  the  Church  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in 
1866 ;  was  superannuated  in  1874,  ami  died  of  consump- 
tion, .Jan.  28,  1875.  He  was  studious,  careful,  amiable, 
devout,  and  conscientious.  See  Minutes  of  A  miual  Con- 
ferenres,  1875,  ]3.  36. 

Scott,  Daniel,  a  Dissenting  minister,  the  son  ol  a 
merchant  in   London,  was  educated  with    Butler  and 


Seeker  under  a  ^Ir.  Jones,  at  Tewkesburj',  Gloucester- 
shire, from  whose  semmary  he  removed  to  L'trecht,  in 
Holland,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  While 
there  he  changed  his  views  concerning  the  mode  of 
baptism,  and  became  a  Baptist.  Returning  to  lingland, 
he  settled  in  London,  or  Colchester,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  writing.  He  was  never  married,  and  died  sud- 
denly in  retirement  near  London,  March  29, 1759.  His 
works  are.  Essay  towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Script- 
ure Trinity  (Anon.  1725,  1738)  : — A  New  Version  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  etc.  (1741):  —  Appendix  to  H.  Ste- 
phetis's  Greek  Lexicon  (1745,  2  vols.  4to). 

Scott,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  March  13,  1849.  When  a  mere 
lad,  his  parents  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  there 
he  received  his  early  lessons  in  the  public  schools.  At 
the  age  of  tifteen  he  entered  the  emploj^  of  the  JManhat- 
tan  Gas  Company  as  a  book-keeper,  and  until  he  was 
graduated  spent  his  vacations  in  earning  the  money 
needed  for  his  education.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  High -school,  under  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D.  He  united  on  profession 
of  his  faith  with  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church  (now  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Church),  New  York  city,  at  the  age 
of  tifteen.  He  was  g,aduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1873,  taking  a  fellowship  in  the  classics,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  which  is  that  the  recijiient  shall 
spend  one  year  abroad  in  some  European  university. 
Immediately  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Scott  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  anil  studied  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  to  Leipsic,  Germany, 
where  he  pursued  the  study  of  theology  and  philology 
for  one  year;  then  returning,  he  entered  the  middle 
class  in  the  seminary,  and,  having  tinished  the  remain- 
ing two  years,  was  graduated  in  1877.  He  was  licensed 
b\'  the  Presbytery  of  NeVv  York,  April  4, 1876,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  as  an  evangelist,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  June  24, 
1877.  For  nearly  a  year  (from  September,  1876,  to  June 
1877)  Mr.  Scott  was  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Prince- 
ton College,  N.  J.,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  sem- 
inary. Having  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  embarked 
with  his  wife,  Sept.  1,  1877,  for  Teheran,  Persia.  There 
he  remained  about  sixteen  months,  during  which  time 
he  had  well  mastered  the  Persian  language,  when,  on 
account  of  the  continued  illness  of  his  wife,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  physicians  and  of  the  mission,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  intending  again  to  resume  his  work  at 
Teheran  as  soon  as  possible.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
near  the  end  of  jMarch,  almost  immediately  afterwards 
grew  ill,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  1,  1870.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities  and  of  tine  scholar- 
ship, and  his  death  is  regarded  as  a  sad  loss  to  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Scott,  Elisha  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Greensborough,  Yt., 
Aug.  11,  1803,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  He  continued  in  that  Church  about 
seven  years,  when  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  1828  entered  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  June  27,  1830,  and 
elder  Aug.  11,  1832.  After  tifteen  years  he  was  made 
supernumerary,  and  was  then  superannuated  for  nine 
years,  when  he  became  again  eft'ective.  He  travelled 
the  Montpelier  District,  Vermont  Conference,  for  four 
years,  ami  took  once  more  a  superannuated  relation, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Montpelier,  Jan.  24, 
lM6t).  He  was  for  several  years  the  Conference  secre- 
tary, delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1836,  and 
editor  of  the  Vermmit  Christian  Messenger.  See  Mhb- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  129. 

Scott,  Jacob,  a.  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, was  born  in  Boston,  March  1, 1815,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1836,  and  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1842. 
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His  ordination  occurred  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  September, 
18-t2.  He  was  pastor  at  Petersburg  and  Hampton,  Va., 
and  for  two  years  chaplain  at  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia. Subsequently  he  had  charge  of  important  churches 
in  Portland,  Me. ;  Fall  Kiver,  iNlass. ;  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
He  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  retire  from 
the  ministry.  For  some  time  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Maiden,  Mass..  where  he  died,  Dec.  10,  1871, 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Scott,  James  (l).D.D.,a  (Dutch)  Peformed  minis- 
ter, was  born  .Sept.  "27,  IHD'.K  at  ( ilasgow,  Scotland,  in  the 
house  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  took  refuge  after 
the  battle  of  Laugside.  His  father,  who  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  but  never  preached  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  died  when  James  was  four  years  old.  At  fifteen 
he  united  with  t  be  Church  of  Loch  wiiuioch,  and,  although 
struggling  with  verj'  limited  means,  he  ()rosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  three  years, 
and  afterwards  at  the  college  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  for  two 
years.  Having  married  in  Ireland,  he  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  183'2,  studied  theology  under  care  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Presbytery,  and  was  licensed  by  them 
ill  1834.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  German  Valley,  N.  J.,  for  eight  years.  In  1843 
he  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Keformed  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  which  his  remaining  ininistry  was 
spent.  Few  men  have  achieved  such  thorough  pas- 
toral success  as  he  did  in  this  Church,  which  was  great- 
ly reduced  and  broken  down  when  he  took  it,  and  grew 
during  his  fifteen  years  of  service  to  be  next  to  the 
largest  Church  in  its  entire  denomination,  numbering 
over  six  hundred  communicants,  and  flourishing  out- 
wardly and  spiritually.  A  large  debt  was  removed, 
and  three  new  and  healthy  churches  grew  out  of  it 
within  this  period.  Dr.  Scott's  mind  was  sj-nthetic 
rather  than  analytical.  He  was  highly  imaginative,  a 
great  lover  of  nature  and  art.  literary  in  his  tastes,  and 
excelled  in  descriptive  writing  and  in  illustrative  and 
pictorial  address.  His  style  teemed  with  figures.  Rhe- 
torical in  manner  and  vivid  in  coloring,  with  a  large, 
robust  frame,  a  clear,  strong  voice,  a  full,  canny  Scotch 
face  lighted  up  with  benevolent  smiles,  and  an  attrac- 
tive delivery,  his  preaching  always  drew  large,  popular 
audiences.  But  he  was  not  content  merely  with  this; 
his  sermons  were  instructive,  expository,  free  of  theo- 
logical technicalities,  earnest,  full  of  cheering  Gospel 
truth,  pathetic,  faithful,  and  finely  adapted  to  times, 
seasons,  and  occasions.  His  range  of  topics  was  un- 
usually wide,  embracing,  among  ordinary  themes,  full 
courses  of  pulpit  lectures  on  (Jhurch  history,  prophecy, 
the  religious  condition  of  Europe,  the  Pentateuch,  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  harmony  of  the  G()spels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Revelation,  and  an  inifinished  course  on  Esther. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  almost  unrivalled.  He  knew  every- 
body among  his  people  and  all  alxiut  them.  Young 
people  and  children  were  his  particular  delight  and 
care.  Among  the  sick  and  poor  and  wretched  his  at- 
tentions were  untiring.  Beyond  his  own  congregation 
he  was  so  thoroughly  well  known  and  identified  with 
every  good  public  interest  in  Newark  that  he  was  just- 
ly called  at  his  funeral  the  curate  of  tlie  city.  He  de- 
voted himself  with  zeal  to  the  organization  of  the  ad- 
mirable Newark  Library  Association,  to  various  educa- 
tional movements,  such  as  the  public  schools  of  Newark, 
the  endowment  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  school-books.  In  all  evangelical  mission 
work,  like  that  among  the  fJermans,  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  poor,  he  was  a  leading  spirit.  His  disposition 
was  remarkaljiy  cheerful,  sunny,  unsuspecting,  frank, 
generous,  self-conscious,  and  pleasantly  egotistical  at 
times,  upright,  bold,  and  faithful.  He  wrote  much  for 
newspapers,  conducted  a  constant  foreign  correspond- 
ence with  eminent  men,  and  delivered  literary  lectures 
and  addresses,  and  was  always  eminent  for  public  spirit. 
The  poet  Robert  Pollok  was  his  bosom  friend.  He 
prepared  an  excellent  life  of  this  favorite  author  of  The 
Course  of  Time,  which  was  published  by  the  Carters, 


New  York,  and  has  had  a  large  circulation.  He  also 
wrote  much  in  verse,  and  left  a  posthumous  manuscript 
poem,  with  directions  for  its  publication.  But  his 
crowning  distinction  was  his  thoroughly  devoted  Chris- 
tian ministerial  life.  It  was  radiant  with  the  results  of 
faithful  service.  His  death  was  sudden.  He  rose  from 
his  bed  and  was  going  to  his  bath  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  disease  of  which 
he  had  entertained  frequent  apprehensions.  Immediate- 
ly he  said,  '•This  is  paralysis— this  is  death.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die;  I  am  ready."  His  last  message,  just  be- 
fore he  became  unconscious,  was,  "Give  my  love  to  all 
my  people.  Tell  them  they  were  in  my  dying  thoughts, 
and  that  when  dying  I  sent  my  blessing  to  my  young 
people."  In  his  own  words  respecting  his  friend  Pol- 
lok, "  There  was  no  death-struggle,  no  agony,  no  con- 
vulsion. His  soul  went  out  of  the  body  all  noiseless  and 
fast,  like  Peter  from  the  prison  when  the  angel  took 
off  the  fetters,  opened  the  gate,  and  delivered  him." 
He  died  May  10, 1858.  In  addition  to  the  above  no- 
tice, see  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remuins  of  Rohert 
Pollok  (N.  Y.  12mo).  Dr.  Scott  published  A  n  'Essay  on 
the  Course  of  Time : — The  Guardian  Angel  (N.  Y.  12mo), 
a  poem  in  three  books:  —  he  also  had  a  share  in  the 
series  of  school-books  produced  by  a  literary  association 
and  entitled  The  American  System  of  Education: — the 
article  Malachi  in  the  annual  known  as  The  Saviour, 
Prophets,  and  Apostles ;  and  wrote  many  papers  in  Brit- 
ish and  American  periodicals.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
Almanac,  18G0,  p.  204;  Lond.  Critic,  1859;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.      (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Scott,  James  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Aug.  1,  1825.  He 
made  a  profession  of  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year,  im- 
mediately began  bis  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry, 
and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1848.  Soon  after,  he  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca; graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  ,1., 
in  1852;  was  licensed  by  Luzerne  Presbytery  in  1851; 
taught  in  the  academy  at  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
until  1853;  was  ordained  pastorof  the  Church  at  Holmes- 
burgh,  Pa.,  June  C,  1854,  which  relation  lasted  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  zealous  and  faithful. 
In  1859  he  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  met  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  He  died  Aug.  28,  18(51.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  18G2,  p.  117.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
son  of  Thomas  Scott  (grazier),  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  in  1G38.  Not  being  intend- 
ed for  a  profession,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Lon- 
don, much  against  his  will,  for  about  three  years.  He 
quitted  his  trade  and  went  to  Oxford,  entering  as  a 
commoner  of  New  Inn  in  1G57.  He  left  the  univer- 
sity without  taking  a  degree,  and  being  ordained,  came 
to  London,  where  he  officiated  in  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Trinity  in  the  Minories,  and  as  minister  of  St.  Thom- 
as's in  Southwark.  In  1G77  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectorj"^  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor  in  London,  and  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1G84.  In 
1G85  he  was  made  both  B.D.  and  D.D.  In  1G91  he 
succeeded  Sharji,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
rectory  of  St.  (iiles  in  the  Fields;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died  in  1G94,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  (iiles's  Church.  He  wrote.  The  Chris- 
tian Life  (pt.  i,  1G81,  8vo;  pt.  ii,  1685;  pt,  iii,  1G8G):— 
two  pieces  against  the  Romanists  (1G88)  ■.—Sermom,  etc. 
His  whole  Works,  including  Sermons,  etc.,  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1704.  See  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Scott,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Emmeso,  Ireland.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Church.  Coming  to  America,  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  St.  John's.  N.  B.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1822,  and  in  1825  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
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Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1827,  and  elder  in  1829.  The  Erie  Conference  was 
formed  in  1836,  and  he  became  one  of  its  members. 
He  was  made  a  superannuate  in  1847,  but  became  ef- 
fective the  next  year.  In  1853  he  was  again  superan- 
nuated, and  held  this  relation  until  his  death,  Sept.  2, 
1861.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  124. 
Scott,  Milo,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1818,  and  joined  the  Church  in  1836.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1842,  and  joined  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1843.  After  a  brief  illness  of  four  days,  he 
died  Oct.  1, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1864,  p.  210. 

Scott,  Orange,  a  noted  INFethodist  preacher,  was 
born  in  Brooktield,  Vt.,  Feb.  13,  1800,  and  up  to  his 
twentieth  year  had  attended  school  but  thirteen  months. 
He  was  converted  at  a  camij-meeting,  in  September,  1820, 
and  immediately  joined  the  Methodist  Church.  Next 
year  he  commenced  preaching  on  Bernard  Circuit,  and 
in  1822  he  was  received  into  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. His  labors  were  crowned  with  abundant  con- 
versions, and  he  studied  hard  to  make  up  the  defects 
of  his  early  education.  In  1830  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  Springfield  district,  and  in  1834  of  the  Provi- 
dence district.  In  1832  he  declined  an  offer  to  serve 
one  of  the  wealthiest  congregational  churches  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  About  this  time  he  became  a 
controversial  antislaverv  advocate,  and  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1836  he  carried  through  stringent  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject.  He  subsequently  labored  with 
great  success  as  pastor  in  Lowell  and  elsewhere.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1840  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  retired  from  the 
Church,  and  was  largely  influential  in  the  formation 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  (q.  v.),  of  which  he 
was  the  book-agent  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
great  peace  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  .Jidy  31,  1847. 

Scott,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  about  1805.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Virginia  Conference  on  trial  in  1829.  and 
was  graduated  to  deacon's  and  elder''s  orders  in  1831  and 
1833.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  labored  in  the  itiner- 
ant ministry,  and  in  1857  took  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tion. He  died  in  1866.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1866,  p.  7. 

Scott,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  born 
Feb.  16,  1747,  at  Braytoft,  a  small  farm-house  five  miles 
from  Spilsby.  He  was  educated  at  Bennington  from 
his  eighth  to  his  tenth  year,  and  the  following  live  years 
he  studied  at  Scorton.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  medical  practitioner  at  Alford, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  master  was  dissatis- 
fied with  his  behavior,  and  sent  him  home.  He  was 
now  employed  about  the  farm  for  some  time,  and  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  tlie  most  servile  occupations — some- 
times tending  the  sheep,  and  at  others  following  the 
plough.  In  this  menial  situation  he  continued  for  more 
than  nine  years,  yet  continually  cherishing  the  wish  of 
becoming  a  clergyman.  Thoughts  of  the  university, 
of  learning,  and  of  study  often  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind;  and  he  at  length  consulted  a  clergyman  at 
Boston,  who  encouraged  his  attem|)t  at  (lualifying  him- 
self for  the  ministry;  and  having  ac(piired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  eventually  ob- 
tained ordination  from  Dr.  (Jreen,  l)islioi)  of  Lincoln, 
Sept,  20, 1772.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Stoke  (iold- 
ington  and  Gayhurst,  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  he 
removed  in  1775  to  Kavensfone.  In  the  sjiring  of  1777 
he  settled  in  Weston  Underwood,  succeeding  ]\Ir.  John 
Newton  to  the  curacy  of  Olney  in  1781.  In  1785  he 
was  removed  from  Olney  to  the  chaplainsliip  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  held,  be- 
sides, two  lectureships  in  the  city.     In  1803  he  obtained 


the  living  of  Aston-Sandford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
he  held  to  the  period  of  his  death,  April  16, 1821.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  small  parish,  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  seek  a  larger,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of 
baptisms  and  burials  which  took  place — a  circumstance 
which,  in  some  measure,  relieved  his  scruples  respect- 
ing the  service  as  prescribed  in  the  ritual.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a  small  volume  entitled  The 
Force  of  Truth  (1779),  in  which  he  details  the  singular 
events  which  issued  in  his  change  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter. This  little  piece  has  gone  through  not  less  than 
twenty  editions.  But  his  most  important  work,  and 
that  which  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
divines  of  the  present  day,  is  A  Family  Bible,  vith  Origi- 
nal Notes,  Practical  Observations,  and  Marrjinal  Refer- 
ences (1796,  4  vols.  4to;  9th  ed.,  with  the  author's  last 
corrections  and  improvements,  1825,  6  vols.  4to).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which 
have  recently  been  collected  and  published  unifnrmly 
(  10  vols.  8vo ),  including  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln^  s  Refutation  of  Calvinism : — Essai/s  on  Important 
Subjects: — Sei-mons,  Tracts,  etc.  He  left  in  MS.,  at  the 
period  of  his  decease,  a  copious  account  of  his  own  life, 
replete  with  interest,  which  has  been  published  by  his 
son,  and  very  extensively  read.  See  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Scott,  liy  his  son  ;  Jones,  Christian  Biog.  s.  v. 

Scott,  William  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  IMartinsburg,  Berkeley  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  13,  1817. 
He  was  conducted  through  his  academical  course  prin- 
cipally by  his  father,  the  Kev.  William  N.  Scott,  who, 
to  support  his  family  and  educate  his  own  children,  had 
opened  a  school,  which  he  continued  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  converted  in  October,  1831,  in  a  revival  com- 
menced in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  and  united  with  his  father's  Church  in  the 
spring  of  1832.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  felt 
his  call  to  preach  the  (iospel.  He  graduated  at  South 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va.,  in  1840.  Here  the  de|(th  of  his 
piety,  the  high  literary  merit  of  his  performances,  and 
the  vigor  and  originality  of  his  intellect  marked  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  no  ordinary  promise. 
In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Winchester,  and  during  the  ensuing  autumn  became  a 
stated  supjily  to  three  churches  on  Staunton  River — 
namely.  Providence,  in  Halifax  Co.,  and  C\ib  Creek  and 
Bethesda.  in  Charlotte  Co.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Providence  and  Bethesda, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  till  the  spring  of  1846, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farmville,  Va. 
Before  he  had  been  three  years  in  this  charge,  a  bron- 
chial trouble  had  so  far  developed  itself  that  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  pastorate,  and  retired  to  a  small 
farm  which  he  owned  among  his  first  congregation. 
After  two  years'  abstinence  from  all  public  service,  he 
was  able  again  to  preach,  and  was  called  with  perfect 
unanimity  to  become  a  second  time  the  pastor  of  the 
Bethesda  church.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Oct.  23,  1854.  IMr.  Scott  was  the  au- 
thor of  Genius  and  Faith,  or  Poetry  and  Riligion  in  their 
Mutual  Relations  (N.  Y.  1853).  This  work  is  highly 
commended  as  "a  treasury  of  invaluable  thought,  and 
in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
poetical,  the  philosophical,  or  the  Christian  element 
has  the  predominance."  His  intellect  was  of  a  high 
character,  and  his  preaching  always  marked  by  careful 
preparation,  by  uncommon  elegance  of  composition,  and 
by  clearness  and  accuracy  of  statement.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  802 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Anie?:  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  ^A7■illiam  D.,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Cluirch,  South,  was  born  in  jMecklenburg 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  Medical 
University,  Pliiladelphia,  March  2, 1830,  moved  to  Tren- 
ton, and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  Aug.  15, 1840;  admitted  into  the 
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travelling  ministry  in  1841 ;  ordained  deacon  Nov.  6, 
1842,  and  elder  Nov.  25, 1844.  In  1845,  because  of  (ail- 
ing health,  he  was  superannuated,  and  in  1850  became 
effective  again;  but  in  1851  he  was  once  more  superan- 
nuated, and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct.  3, 
1874.  We  record  here  as  a  part  of  his  history  that  he 
bequeathed  a  hundred  acres  of  land  each  to  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  the  Indian  Mission  Conference. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConjWences,  1874,  p.  63. 

Scott,  William  M.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine  and  educator,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
().,  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  .Jefferson  College,  Pa., 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  .J.,  in  184t). 
He  was  licensed  by  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery, 
and  in  1847  was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Cen- 
tre College,  Danville,  Ivy. ;  and,  accepting  a  call  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  1848.  In 
January,  1856,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  relation  existed  for 
two  years,  when,  in  1859,  the  General  Assembly  elected 
him  professor  of  Piblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Chicago, 
111.  His  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  he  visited  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  hoped,  among  his  kindred  and  friends, 
to  recuperate  his  wasted  energies;  but  his  hopes  were 
vain,  and  he  died  Dec.  22,  1861,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Scott  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Church. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  North-west  ado|)ted  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  the 
presbytery  of  Chicago  the  following  minute:  "As  a 
teacher,  he  was  thorough  and  accurate.  Much  of  his 
time  was  given  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  he  had 
fully  prepared  himself  for  it.  ...  As  an  expounder  of 
God's  Word,  he  was  at  all  times,  whether  in  the  lect- 
ure-room or  the  pul|)it,  lucid,  impressive,  and  evangeli- 
cal, attracting  all  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of 
his  views.  As  a  presbyter,  he  loved  the  courts  of  the 
Church ;  and  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system,  he  was  an  invalu- 
able member  in  all  complex  and  difficidt  cases:"  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  204.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scottish  Philosophy  is  an  appellation  currently 
applied  to  the  method  and  principles  of  |)hilosophizing 
and  also  to  certain  positive  doctrines  which  were  taught 
by  several  professors  in  the  imiversities  of  Sot)tlan(l. 
Prominent  among  these  were  Thomas  Keid  (1710-!)6); 
professor  of  philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen 
(1752-63),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  (ilasgow  (1763-%) :  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828), 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh (1785-1810);  Dr.  Tliomas  Brown  (1778-1820), 
colleague  with  Stewart  as  professor  of  moral  philosophv 
(1810-20);  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856), 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (1836-56).  Besiiles  these  cori/phmi  of  the 
Scottish  school,  others  should  be  named  who  were  more 
or  less  conspicuous  in  the  various  metaphysical  discus- 
sions which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  lectures  and 
writings  of  these  leaders,  whether  favorable  or  adverse 
■ — viz.:  Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1747), professor  of  mor- 
al philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1729-46) ; 
George  Turnbull  (1698-1748),  regent  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen  (1721-27);  David  Hume  (1711-76); 
Adam  Smith  (1723-90),  professor  of  logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  (1751),  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  same  (1752-63) ;  James  Beattie  (1735-1803),  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  JMarischal  College  (1760- 
1802);  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847),  professor  of  mor- 
al philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  (1823- 
27),  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (1827-43);  John 'Wilson  (1785-1854).  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(1820-54);  and  James  Frederick  Ferrier  (1808-64),  pro- 


fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's (1845-64). 

Of  all  these.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  by  common  consent,  is 
the  central,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  person  in  what  is 
known  distinctively  as  the  Scottish  school.  He  was 
the  first  to  give  a  definite  statement  and  a  positive  form 
to  the  princiiiles  which  have  given  it  a  character  and  a 
name.  He  was  aroused  to  this  by  the  conclusions  which 
were  derived  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  from  certain  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Locke's  Essay  which  had  been  gen- 
erally accepted  as  beyond  questiiin.  Prominent  among 
these  were  his  doctrines  of  representative  ideas  in  sense- 
perception  and  his  definition  of  knowledge,  as  also  the  as- 
sertion that  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  only  sources 
of  knowledge.  These  principles  had  been  used  by 
Berkeley,  with  certain  additions  of  his  own,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  material  world  is  known  to  us  only  as  a 
system  of  ideas  which  are  made  steadfast  and  trustwor- 
thy so  far  as  they  are  held  in  being  by  the  act  and  in  the 
mind  of  (iod.  Hume  pushed  Berkeley's  argument  one 
step  furtlier,  and  proved  that  we  have  no  more  direct 
and  certain  knowledge  of  spirit  than  we  have  of  mat- 
ter; and,  moreover,  that  the  relation  of  causation  can- 
not be  derived  from  either  sensation  or  reflection,  and 
is  resolvable  into  custom,  or  the  habitual  association  of 
ideas.  Hume  had  also  astonished  and  offended  the 
community  by  his  views  of  morality,  miracles,  and  the 
usually  accepted  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 
Against  these  views,  Reid  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the 
direct  perception  of  material  qualities,  and  the  positive 
suggestion  or  belief  of  material  ol)jects.  He  also  insist- 
ed that  there  are  certain  original  principles  of  belief 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  either  sensation  or  re- 
Hection.  These  he  called  First  Truths,  First  Principles, 
Princi|)les  of  Common-sense,  etc.  Hence  the  Scottish 
philosophy  was  very  generally  styled  the  "Common- 
sense  Philosophy."  Under  this  designation  it  was  ex- 
pounded in  a  popular  treatise  by  James  Oswald  (o&.  1793) 
and  James  Beattie  (1735-1803).  The  principal  works  of 
Reid  were,  Inquin/  into  the  Human  Mind,  or  Principles 
of  Common^sense  (Lond.  1763) ;  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  ofxlfan  (1785);  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man  (1788). 

Next  to  Reid  in  significance  is  Dugald  Stewart  for 
his  undeviating  and  almost  literal  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  teacher.  He  was  more  learned  than  Reid, 
more  elegant,  and  more  imaginative;  but  he  did  little 
else  than  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  Reid  by 
examples  and  confirmations  from  his  copious  reading  in 
a  style  which  was  ornate  and  carefidly  wrought.  His 
influence  was  not  confined  to  (ireat  Britain.  His  lect- 
ures were  attended  by  pupils  from  France,  who  subse- 
quently were  active  in  the  reform  of  philosophy  in 
their  own  country.  His  treatises  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Reid.  In  1792  he  published  vol.  i  of  The 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  lluuian  Mind;  in  1814 
vol.  ii;  in  1827  vol  iii;  in  1793  The  Outline  of  Moral 
Philosophy;  in  ISWh'xs  Philosophical  Essays,  yih'xch  are 
more  severely  and  purely  metaphysical  than  any  of  his 
other  writings;  in  1815  and  1821  parts  i  an<l  ii  of  his  Gen- 
eral View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
Political  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters,  in  which 
his  critical  taste  and  erudition  are  abundantly  displayed; 
in  1828  The  Philosophy  of  the  A  ctive  and  Moral  Powers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  should  be  named  next  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  not  only  because  he  was  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, nor  because  his  combination  of  subtle  analysis 
with  rhetorical  exuberance  made  him  immensely  pop- 
ular for  a  time,  but  because  he  introduced  new  elements 
into  the  field  of  discussion,  and  gave  an  important  im- 
ptdse  to  a  direction  of  thought  which  is  now  striving  to 
displace  the  fundamental  principles  taught  by  Reid. 
We  refer  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  so-called  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  to  which  Brown,  following  Stewart 
somewhat,  assigned  a  very  great  significance  in  the  ex- 
planation of  psj'chological  phenomena  and  philosophical 
beliefs.     James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alexander 
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Bain  were  all  influenced  by  the  philosophizing  of  Brown. 
The  moilcrn  doctrine  of  inseparable  associations  was  re- 
ceived through  Brown  from  Hume  till  it  arrayed  itself 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  so-called  introspective  theory 
of  Hamilton  in  the  criticism  of  his  philosophy  by  John 
Stuart  Mill.  But  although  Brown  in  this  and  some 
other  particulars  deviated  from  the  traditions  of  lieid 
and  Stewart,  he  still  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible beliefs  as  the  foundation  of  philosophic  truth. 
Though  he  accepted  Hume's  conception  of  the  causal 
relation,  he  did  not,  with  Hume,  resolve  our  belief  in  its 
constancy  into  custom  or  experience.  His  analysis  of 
the  sense  perceptions  opened  the  way  for  the  physiolog- 
ical psychology  which  has  since  been  so  earnestly  pros- 
ecuted. For  these  and  other  reasons  Brown  is  a  consid- 
erable figure  among  the  Scottish  philosophers. 

Still  more  considerable  is  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  astonishing  erudition,  subtle  logic,  and  massive 
strength  revived  the  interest  in  the  old  questions  which 
had  begun  to  wane,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
old  inquiries  and  discussions.  His  first  published  con- 
tributions were  several  articles  in  the  Edinhurgh  lie- 
view ;  viz.  the  first  on  Cousin  (ind  the  Philosophy  ofihe 
Conditioned  (18'27),  others  on  the  Philosophy  of  Per- 
ception (1830),  and  Recent  Publications  in  Logical  Sci- 
eiwe  (I800).  In  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
185G  he  published  the  first  instalment  of  the  works  of 
Thomas  Keid,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  which  re- 
mained unfinished  till  after  his  death.  This  work,  in 
short  foot-notes  and  long,  learned  appendices,  contains 
some  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy. 
His  Lectures  on  JMetaphysics  and  Logic  were  published 
after  his  death  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Man- 
sel  and  Prof.  John  Veitch  (1859,  1800,  4  vols.).  Prof. 
Veitch  also  published  his  Jllemoirs  (18(59).  Hamilton's 
philosophical  teachings  may  be  classed  as  follows.  He 
was  true  to  Keid's  doctrine  that  common-sense  is  the 
foundation  and  the  criterion  of  all  true  and  trustworthy 
philosophy.  He  expended  immense  research  in  the 
effort  to  show  that  this  view  was  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to  foriruilate  more  ac- 
curate conceptions  and  more  satisfactory  definitions  of 
common-sense  and  its  relations  to  the  criteria  of  truth. 
His  doctrine  of  the  intuitions,  or  first  principles,  is  a 
great  advance  upon  that  of  Reid  in  philosophical  exact- 
ness. Hamilton  followed  Reid  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  representative  perception,  tracing  out  with  laborious 
erudition  tlie  several  theories  held  by  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  and  refuting  them  at  every  point.  His 
classification  of  these  theories  is  a  masterpiece  of  inge- 
nuity, acuteness,  and  learning.  His  own  theory  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  latest  results  of  physiological 
research  with  tlie  doctrine  of  natural  realism  as  taught 
by  Reid.  While  he  held,  with  Reid,  to  the  necessity 
of  a  priori  or  intuitive  truths,  he  sought  to  reconcile 
or  modify  this  position  by  his  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge.  His  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  was 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  adjust  the  Scottish  with  the 
Kantian  theory  of  the  a.  priori  element  in  knowledge. 
In  doing  this,  he  coincided  more  nearly  with  Jacolii  than 
with  any  other  (ierman  philosopher,  although  he  differ- 
ed from  Jacobi  in  his  fondness  for  scholastic  distinctions 
and  learned  erudition.  In  formal  logic  he  was  eminent- 
ly at  home,  lioth  in  its  suljtle  refinements  and  its  sjjecial 
literature.  He  elaborated  a  new  and  original  scheme 
of  logical  symbolization  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  (pianlilication  of  the  jiredicate.  to  which  he  atta<^h- 
ed  great  importance.  Whatever  may  lie  the  fate  of  his 
jieculiar  teachings,  his  influence  will  long  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  reawakening  an  interest  in  philoso]))!- 
ical  speculation  and  a  respect  for  profomid  metaphysi- 
cal studies  in  Great  Britain  and  every  JCnglish-speak- 
ing  country.     See  Hamilton,  Sii:  W^iij.iam. 

Besides  these  four  leaders  of  the  Scottish  school, 
Hutcheson  deserves  especial  honor  for  anticipating  in 


fact,  though  not  with  elTect  upon  the  course  of  specula- 
tion, some  of  tlie  most  important  positions  that  were 
taken  by  Reid  in  dissent  from  Locke.  It  would  seem 
as  if  Hutcheson  had  himself  been  influenced  by  a  small 
but  able  school  of  Irish  critics  of  Locke,  whose  home 
was  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  George  Turnbull  should 
not  be  overlooked,  who  was  the  instructor  of  Reid,  and, 
in  some  sense,  anticipated  many  of  his  doctrines.  The 
subtle  and  consequent  David  Hume  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  without  Hume  the  Scottish  metaphysics 
would  never  have  had  existence.  Hume  not  only 
waked  Kant  froin  his  dogmatic  slumber,  but  compelled 
Reid  into  the  position  of  an  earnest  and  patient  inquirer 
into  the  correctness  of  the  current  philosophy  received 
from  Locke.  To  Hume's  acuteness  and  subtlety  does 
the  world  owe  the  birth,  beginnings,  and  character  of 
the  two  most  significant  schools  of  philosophy  in  mod- 
ern times,  viz.  the  German  and  the  Scottish.  Adam 
Smith  did  not  fall  into  the  ranks  with  Reid;  but  he 
wrote  the  ingenious  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  the 
ethical  principles  of  which  have  been  enforced  in  the 
present  generation  with  a  new  accession  of  energy  and 
zeal.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  not  an  originator  of  special 
philosophical  opinions,  but  he  expounded  and  enforced 
profound  ethical  and  metaphysical  principles  with  con- 
tagious energy  and  inspiring  enthusiasm.  John  Wilson 
was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher,  but  he  brought 
rare  gifts  and  rarer  eloquence  to  the  illustration  of  eth- 
ical themes.  The  acute  and  brilliant  Terrier  may  never 
have  made  a  single  convert  to  his  theory  of  conscious- 
ness, but  he  could  not  fail  to  kindle  a  genuine  interest 
in  philosophical  studies  by  his  subtle  analysis  and  his 
lucid  statements.  It  does  not  fall  within  our  task  to 
characterize  living  teachers  and  writers;  otherwise  we 
might  speak  of  Prof.  Henrj'  Calderwood,  the  daring 
critic  of  Hamilton  when  Hamilton  was  in  his  prime; 
Prof.  A.  D.  Frazer,  the  subtle  and  sympathizing  biogra- 
pher and  editor  of  Berkeley;  Prof.  Veitch,  the  genial  bi- 
ographer of  Hamilton  and  Stewart;  and  the  indomitable 
and  tenacious  Alexander  Bain,  whose  zeal  and  learning 
must  sooner  or  later  arouse  antagonists  and  critics  who 
shall  effectively  protest  against  the  extremes  to  which 
he  carries  his  associational  theories.  Two  other  writers 
should  not  be  overlooked.  James  Hutchison  Stirling, 
M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Sec7-et  of  Hegel,  the  critic  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  able  antagonist  of  Huxlej^  in  his 
As  Regards  Protojilasm ;  and  Prof.  Simon  S.  Laurie,  the 
ingenious  author  of  Philosophy  of  Ethics  and  Notes 
Ej'pository  and  Critical  on  Certain  Bi'itish  Theories  of 
Morals,  give  ample  proof  that  the  interest  in  philosoph- 
ical studies  is  not  likely  to  die  out,  and  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  Scottish  philosophy  will  continue  to  be 
taught  and  defended  which  will  not  be  unworthy  of  Reid 
and  Hamilton.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  give  just  honor 
to  Dr.  James  M'Cosh,  who  was  trained  in  the  Scottish 
philosojihy,  and  has  done  so  much  to  expound  and 
defend,  in  an  independent  and  critical  sjiirit,  its  most 
important  and  distinctive  principles  in  his  well-known 
works,  and  has  also  written  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
school  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  and  faithful  research. 
The  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  no  inconsiderable 
influence  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France.  Du- 
gald  Stewart  attracted  many  pupils  from  that  country, 
and  among  them  the  distinguished  Royer  Collard,  who 
lectureii  in  the  Sorbomie  in  the  years  1811-14,  which 
lectures  were  the  first  significant  indications  of  a  reac- 
tion against  the  traditional  system  of  Condillac.  The 
fragments  of  these  lectures  were  subsequently  published 
in  connection  with  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid 
made  Ijy  Theodore  Jouff'roy.  who,  with  Victor  Cousin, 
was  a  pupil  of  Collard.  The  Eclectic  and  the  more 
modern  Historical  French  schools  show  abundant  traces 
of  indebtedness  to  the  Scottish  philosophy  and  the  im- 
pulses which  it  received  from  the  Scottish  teachers  with 
whom  it  began.  This  influence  has  been  gratefully  ac- 
knowledgeil  by  Royer  Collard,  Theodore  Jouff'roy,  Victor 
Cousin,  and  many  of  Cousin's  pupils. 
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See  M'Cosh,  The  Scottish  Ph'dosophi/,  Bi<>r/raphir<i/, 
E.rpository,  Critical,  frotii  //utchcson  to  llniiiilloH  (N.  Y. 
1875);  Cousin,  Philosophie  Ecosscdse  (Paris,  lb>G3,  4ch 
ed.) ;  Ueberweg,  Ilistnry  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  translated 
by  Prof.  George  S.  Morris  (N.  Y,  1872-74),  app.  i, 
§'27-46.     (N.i>.) 

Scotus,  Duns.     See  Duns  Scotus. 

Scotus  (Erif/ena),  John,  a  very  notaI)le  philosopher 
of  the  Carlovingian  period,  who  reanimated  in  his  own 
person  the  long-slighted  speculations  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists,  and  communicated  the  impulse  which,  after  two 
centuries,  eventuated  in  the  earnest  and  brilliant  labors 
of  the  schoolmen.  The  age  in  which  Scotus  Erigena 
lived  is  so  distant;  it  is  so  obscure  and  confused,  or,  at 
least,  presents  so  little  to  attract  interest  in  modern 
times;  his  works  are  so  unfamiliar  and  so  rare,  that  his 
name  is  little  regarded,  and  his  career  is  seldom  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration.  Indeed,  so  slight  is  the  gen- 
eral acijuaiutance  with  himself  and  his  productions  that 
he  is  at  times  confounded  with  the  much  later  philoso- 
pher of  somewhat  similar  name.  Duns  Scotus  (q.  v.). 
Yet  John  Scotus  Erigena  was  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon for  the  age  in  which  he  appeared.  He  bisects 
the  long  interval  between  Boethius  and  William  of. 
Champeaux,  and  is  the  sole  luminary — obscured  and 
soon  swallowed  up  by  the  gloom  which  irradiates  the 
darkness  of  speculation  in  Western  Christendom — during 
those  centuries.  There  may  be  little  of  permanent  val- 
ue in  his  doctrines;  there  may  have  been  scarcely  any 
direct  influence  exercised  bj'  them  on  his  own  age  and 
on  the  ages  that  ensued;  there  may  be  a  very  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  philosophy  which  he  revived,  re- 
modelled, and  transmitted;  there  may  be  little  profun- 
dity when  he  is  compared  with  his  eminent  predecessors 
and  his  more  illustrious  successors;  but  there  was  great 
intellectual  boldness  in  his  career.  There  were  vigor 
and  originality  in  his  profession  and  exposition  of  the 
elder  and  almost  forgotten  doctrines  in  a  dull  and  de- 
clining da}'.  A  profound  impression  was  communicated 
by  him  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  times,  though  it 
was  conveyed  by  devious  and  unnoted  channels,  and 
through  long  and  strangeh'  disguised  modes  of  trans- 
mission. A  full  and  penetrating  appreciation  of  this 
lonelj^and  memorable  dreamer  in  relation  to  the  creeds, 
the  thoughts,  the  interests,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  times 
might  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  theology,  and  even  upon  the  confused  strug- 
gles— social,  political,  and  intellectual — of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  the  dreariest  because  the  least  compre- 
hended period  of  Christian  history. 

I.  Life. — The  origin,  and  the  place  and  date  of  birth 
of  .John  Scotus  Erigena  are  all  involved  in  obscurity  and 
are  wholly  uncertain.  According  to  one  account,  he  was 
born  on  the  western  borders  of  England  and  was  of  royal 
Saxon  blood.  According  to  another  tradition,  he  came 
from  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
monastic  establishments  of  St.  Columba.  The  generally 
received  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  Irish,  and  ac- 
quired his  learning  in  the  religious  houses  of  Ireland, 
which  then  preserved  a  higher  culture  and  education 
than  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe 
outside  of  the  Saracenic  schools  in  Spain.  We  may 
safely  acquiesce  in  M.  (luizot's  positive  declaration  that 
he  was  of  Irish  extraction  and  of  Irish  training;  but 
this  is  a  conviction,  not  an  established  fact.  There  is 
conjecture  in  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  in  M.  Guizot's 
other  assumption,  that  he  was  called  »*>co/«.s  from  liis 
race,  and  Erigena  from  his  country,  Scotus,  in  the  0th 
century,  meant  distinctly  an  Irishman.  Erigena  was 
its  Greek  equivalent,  and  may  have  been  adopted  by 
John  of  Ireland  as  an  Hellenic  affectation  in  conse()uence 
of  his  Greek  studies,  Greek  tastes,  and  translations  from 
the  Greek,  It  may  have  been  assumed  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  multitude  of  other  Irish  Johns,  or 
Scotch  Johns;  it  may  have  been  conferred  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Alcuin  bestowed  classical  or  Scripture 


names  upon  Charlemagne  and  his  studious  contempo- 
raries. These  are  only  conjectures.  Certain  knowledge 
have  we  none  on  this  subject,  or  on  the  place  of  his  birth, 
or  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  between  810  and  815;  and  no  grave  error  will  be 
committed  by  provisionally  accepting  the  earlier  as  the 
correct  date.  Current  rumors  in  his  own  day  and  gen- 
eration represented  him  as  having  acquired  his  singular 
and  varied  knowledge,  like  the  elder  (ireek  sages,  by 
travels  in  Greece,  Asia,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France.  Such 
traditions  are  luiquestionable  delusions;  but  that  he  did 
travel  extensively  is  rendered  probable  by  a  citation 
from  his  works,  adduced  by  M.  Guizot,  which  seems  to 
make  distinct  reference  to  such  wanderings.  The  pe- 
culiar direction  of  his  studies,  the  character  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  his  addiction  to  the 
Greek  and  to  the  Neo-Platonic  speculations,  might  all 
suggest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
countries  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  scarcely  been  noticed 
that  the  Pvthagorean  sect,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine,  in  connection  with  its  Neo-Platonic  de- 
velopments, continued  to  maintain  itself,  even  beyond 
the  9th  century,  in  Constantinople  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  This  is  clearly  established  by 
the  declarations  of  Anna  Comnena;  but  it  escaped  the 
regard  of  M.  (iuizot  while  he  was  awkwardly  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  dissemination  of  Neo-Platonic  influences 
from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century.  Wherever  Scotus  may 
have  strayed,  wherever  he  may  have  been  educated, 
nothing  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald  of  France.  Whether  an  exile  from  his 
own  country,  or  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  knowledge  or  of 
sustenance,  or  invited  i)y  the  king  to  aid  in  promoting 
liberal  pursuits,  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  mon- 
arch, who  made  a  zealous  effort  in  a  distracted  time  to 
renew  the  plans  of  his  grandfather  Charlemagne  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  Erigena  went  to'  Paris,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  the  Palace, 
There  is  no  agreement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  this  migration.  It  is  variously  assigned  to  the  years 
840,  843,  847,  850,  and  870.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
before  848,  when  Charles  ascended  the  throne.  It  could 
not  have  been  later  than  850,  when  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  Gottschalk  was  raging.  Scotus  Erigena  would 
be  between  thirty  and  forty,  probably,  at  the  time.  We 
have  little  information  in  regard  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  small  in  stature  and  slender  in  frame ; 
but  the  physical  deficiencies  which  would  invite  only 
contempt  in  that  muscular  age  were  compensated  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  the  amiability  of  his  temper- 
ament, and  the  quickness  of  his  wit  in  social  intercourse. 
The  French  king  became  warmly  attached  to  him,  and 
made  him  his  constant  companion  and  intimate  friend. 
Charles  was  himself  devoted  to  letters.  He  invited 
teachers  from  other  countries,  and  is  said  to  have  at- 
tracted many  Greeks  to  his  schools.  Employment  was 
found  for  Erigena  beyond  the  Cathedra  Palatina.  He 
was  requested  by  the  king  to  translate  a  treatise  On  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  who  was  just  as  erroneously  identified  with 
St.  Denys,  the  s\ipposed  apostle  of  Christianity  at  Paris. 
The  works  of  the  alleged  Areopagite  had  been  sent  in 
824,  by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  the  Stutterer,  as  a 
present  to  the  Frank  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
They  were  held  in  high  regard  in  France — not  the  less 
high  because  they  were  Greek  and  unintelligible.  John 
Scotus  com])lied  with  the  king's  req\iest  and  translated 
the  book  into  Latin,  adhering,  however,  so  closely  to  the 
words  of  his  foreign  text  as  to  indicate  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  of  the  Greek,  as  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  was  neither  elegant  nor  profound.  His  reputa- 
tion, or  his  position  in  the  king's  favor,  drew  the  regards 
of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Kheims,  who  was  involved  in 
the  controversy  respecting  predestination  between  Ea- 
banus  Maurus,"  of  Mentz,  and  Gottschalk.  The  arch- 
bishop requested  John  to  refute  the  polemic  of  Gott- 
schalk.    This  task  was  executed  with  zeal,  but  it  laid 
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him  open  to  the  charge  of  heresj'  and  provoked  fresh 
Icomachy.  His  polemic  was  denounced  by  Prudentiiis 
of  Troves  and  Florus  of  Lyons,  who  invited  the  censnres 
of  tlie  Church  on  nineteen  propositions  corresponding  to 
the  nineteen  chapters  of  the  essay  De  Pradestinatione. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  predestination,  which  lead,  by  so  many 
slightly  divergent  routes,  to  heresy.  The  controversial- 
ists, like  "  the  infernal  peers," 

"Reason'd  hicrh 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  iuid  fate; 
Fix'd  fiite,  fiee-will,  forekiiowledi^e  al)soiuie; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandei'iiig  mazes  lost." 

The  master  of  the  Palatine  School  added  to  his  version 
of  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  translations  of  the  other 
works  credited  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  At  some 
subsequent  time  he  completed  his  own  system  of  philos- 
ophy under  the  title  De  Dicisione  Naturie,  or,  rather, 
with  the  Greek  designation  ITtpi  (pvcriKFjc:  fiipiaixov. 
The  controversial  tracts  of  John  had  raised  up  antag- 
onists and  enemies;  his  philosophical  tenets  occasioned 
perplexity  and  alarm.  Pope  Nicholas,  in  867,  com- 
])lained  to  Charles  the  Bald  that  works  of  doubtful  ten- 
dency—the versions  of  Dionysius  Areopagita — had  been 
promulgated  by  John  Scotus  without  having  been  first 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  re- 
quired the  king,  tlierefore,  to  send  Scotus  to  Pome  to 
explain  and  justify  his  procedure,  or,  at  least,  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Palatine  School. 
The  king's  action  is  unknown :  silentium  ieijit  altiim. 
That  he  did  anything  is  improbable;  but  Scotus  Erig- 
ena  drops  almost  entirely  out  of  view  after  8G7.  He 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  withdrawn  into  seclusion  in 
France.  He  is  otherwise  said  to  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  to  have  been  placed 
by  king  Alfred  at  the  head  of  his  new  school  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  driven  by  the  commotions  of  the  stu- 
dents. According  to  ^Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  school  at  the 
monastery  of  ^Meldun,  where,  having  enraged  his  pupils 
by  his  severity,  he  was  murdered  by  them  with  their 
styles  (stilettos).  This  last  story  has,  however,  beeti 
transferred  to  the  philosopher  from  another  and  some- 
what later  Joannes  Scotus,  who  taught  at  Athelney. 
John  Erigena  seems  to  have  ended  his  days  in  France, 
and  to  have  died  before  STfi.  A  letter  written  in  that 
year  to  Charles  the  Bald  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were  dead.  He  passed  away  like 
a  bright  meteor  flashing  through  the  midnight  dark- 
ness, visible  only  in  a  brief  transit,  undiscoverable  in  its 
earlier  and  in  its  later  course. 

H.  Works. — The  principal  works  of  Scotus  Erigena — 
the  works  which  gave  him  re()iitation  and  provoked 
censure — have  been  already  mentioned,  and  will  have  to 
be  noticed  again  in  examining  his  doctrine.  Several 
other  tractates  were  written  l>y  him,  or  have  been  as- 
signed to  him.  We  cannot  detertnine  the  dates  or  the 
sequence  of  his  intellectual  lal)ors.  His  translations 
were  probably  communicated,  in  their  progress,  to  the 
circle  of  curious  incpiirers  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  the  royal  court,  and  might  thus  become  partially 
known  long  before  their  completion.  There  was  no 
such  definite  chronology  in  respect  to  literary  produc- 
tions in  the  days  of  manuscript  as  has  Ix-en  usual  since 
the  introduction  of  printing.  We  cannot,  tlierefore,  ar- 
range the  works  of  ICrigena  according  to  any  chron- 
ological scheme.  He  translateil  all  tiie  works  of  the 
alleged  Areopagite:  The  (Mes/ial  Hierarchji : — The  Ec- 
clesiastical llierarchi/ :  —  The  Hook  of  the  /Hrine  Karnes: 
—  The  Myslical  Theolor/y : — and  his  Ten  Letters.  Some 
of  these  may  have  been  previously  rendered  into  Latin. 
He  translated  the  Scholia  of  ^faximus  on  the  writings 
of  Dionysius.  He  composed  a  tractate  On  the  Eucha- 
rist, in  which  he  denied  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence, 
and  aniic'ipated  the  position  of  Palph  Cudworth,  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  only  a  commemo- 
ration ol  his  sacrifice:  tantum  memoria  vert  corporis  et 


sanguinis  ejus.  It  is  not  obvious  how  this  opinion  is 
consistent  with  the  realistic  or  the  pantheistic  character 
of  the  philosophy  of  Scotus,  but  its  coherence  may  be 
detected.  Erigena  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a 
work  On  the  Vision  of  God,  and  other  disputations,  which 
have  been  lost.  The  reveries  of  Plotinus,  and  tlie  rev- 
ery  upon  reveries  of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  might  enable  us 
to  recompose  some  image  of  the  theory  of  the  Vision  of 
God  if  we  could  imitate  the  German  fashion  of  recon- 
structing the  unknown  out  of  our  inner  consciousness. 
A  treatise  On  the  Duties  of  Man  was  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  abbot  Trithemius,  and  several  other  productions 
have  been  attributed  to  him  with  little  reason. 

HL  Philosophy. — It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  further 
into  the  theological  positions  of  Erigena  than  may  be 
necessary  to  show  their  relations  to  his  speculative  doc- 
trine and  to  interpret  it,  or  to  be  interpreted  by  it. 
There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  his  theology 
and  his  philosophy,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when 
different  lines  of  thought  are  pursued  bj'  the  same  per- 
son with  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  any  philosophical  doctrine  is  easily 
and  briefly  determined,  notwithstanding  variety  of  man- 
ifestations and  multiplicity  of  details,  by  detecting  the 
fimdamental  or  cardinal  principle,  which  must  control 
those  manifestations  and  details  if  there  be  honesty  of 
purpose  and  consecution  of  thought.  Such  a  principle 
may  be  readily  discerned  in  the  tenets  of  Scotus  Erige- 
na and  in  their  developments.  The  essential  unity  of 
the  divine  nature  is  his  central  dogma,  whence  every- 
thing proceeds,  and  whence  arises  his  heterodoxy  in 
regard  to  the  Trinity.  Whether  he  reached  this  posi- 
tion by  independent  reflection,  or  deduced  it  from  logical 
postulates,  or  derived  it  from  Neo-Platonic  suggestions, 
or  from  all  sources  unconsciously  combined,  this  seems 
to  be  the  prolific  germ  of  his  whole  system.  He  dis- 
tinctly acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Dionysius;  yet 
the  obligation  was  not  one  of  servile  acceptance,  but  of 
original  development.  However  the  spirit  may  be  dis- 
guised under  hard  dialectical  forms  and  under  derivative 
arguments  and  phrases,  there  is  a  genuine  and  vigorous 
originality  in  John  Scotus  which  is  evinced  in  many 
ways.  The  unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  his  point  of 
departure.  Hence,  all  things  proceed  from  God;  all 
things  subsist  in  (lod ;  all  things  terminate  in  God. 
The  procedure  of  Erigena  is  this,  and  it  gives  the  title 
to  his  work  On  the  Division  of  Nature.  The  generic 
division  of  nature  is  fourfold:  (1)  the  nature  that  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created;  (2)  the  nature  that  is  created 
and  creates;  (3)  the  nature  that  is  created,  but  does  not 
create;  (4)  the  nature  which  is  neither  created  nor  cre- 
ates. It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  gradual  and 
delusive  sliding  of  meanings  in  the  application  of  the 
slippery  and  perplexing  word  "nature,"  and  that  the 
term  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  that  which  is  not  cre- 
ated ;  therefore  neither  to  the  first  nor  to  the  fourth 
genus.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this,  as  the  errors  and 
heresies  charged  upon  Erigena  are  in  part  due  to  the 
insufficiency  and  indistinctness  of  all  language — defects 
which  he  strenuously  asserts  himself.  Turning  to  his 
four  divisions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  which  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created  is  the  divinity;  but  the  divinity 
as  an  abstract  conception,  a  metaphysical  entity,  the 
Neo-Platonic  Unnm  or  Unitas,  not  a  personal  God:  that 
the  nature  which  is  created  but  creates  is  also  a  vague 
abstrjiction,  but  nnist  mean  the  forces,  or  laws,  or  ideas 
regulating  all  secondary  creation — operating,  therefore, 
simply  by  the  impidse  and  constraint  of  their  Creator: 
that  the  nature  which  is  created  but  does  not  create  is 
the  only  one  which  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  term,  and  signifies  the  concrete  result  of 
the  action  of  the  laws  imposed  and  of  the  forces  com- 
municated by  the  Supreme  Nature — sustained,  therefore, 
tiy  him,  and  subsisting  in  him  because  supported  by  his 
laws  and  by  his  continuous  action  :  and  that  the  nature 
which  neither  creates  nor  is  created  is  a  nonentity,  an 
unknown  and  indefinable  potentiality,  possible  but  un- 
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imaginable — the  impalpable  and  inapprehensible  which 
lies  beyond  the  present  sphere  of  the  existent  or  of  the 
conceivable.  This  fourth  nature  might  be  altogether 
rejected,  but  it  would  make  a  fatal  breach  in  this  rare- 
tied  scheme  of  philosophy.  Erigena  justifies  and  pro- 
vides for  it  in  his  first  and  most  general  division  of 
things — into  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not. 
There  is  a  very  marked  Erigenism,  or  Hibernicism,  in 
the  second  category.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  the 
doctrine;  for  he  declares  that  even  tiod  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  non-existent.  He  is,  and  he  is  not.  Absurd  and 
blasphemous  as  such  a  proposition  appears,  it  finds  a 
parallel,  as  M.  Caraman  points  out,  in  a  similar  utterance 
by  Fenelon.  What  is  meant  is  simply,  as  the  context  in 
both  cases  reveals,  that  all  language  is  inadequate — all 
known  qualities,  perfections,  characteristics,  terms,  im- 
proper— for  the  definition  of  the  Divinity  ;  that  beyond 
all  utterance,  beyond  all  imagination,  is  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Divine  Essence.  So  far  as  this  perfect 
nature  lies  without  the  apprehensible  realm  of  the  cre- 
ated and  of  the  uncreated,  it  is  for  us  non-existent,  since 
esse  and  sch-e  are  one  and  correlative.  There  may  be 
extravagance  of  conception  and  exaggeration  of  ex- 
pression in  such  a  thesis,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  either 
irreverent  or  absurd  in  its  import.  The  fourth  nature, 
then,  as  it  is  only  in  ]}Osse,  belongs  to  the  Divine  Nat- 
ure, or  to  the  yet  unmanifested  operations  of  its  re- 
served will  and  power. 

The  tendencj'  of  this  quadrifid  nature  is  evidently  to 
pantheism,  if  it  is  not  already  pantheistic.  The  tenden- 
cy is  apparently  pressed  to  its  consummation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scheme,  which  is  controlled  in  form 
and  ill  statement  by  the  text  of  Dionysius  and  the  spirit 
of  Neo-Platonism.  Hence  flow  these  tenets:  "God,  who 
alone  truly  exists,  is  the  essence  of  all  things;  as  Di- 
onysius the  Areopagite  says,  '  God  is  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end:  the  beginning,  because  all  things 
come  from  him  and  participate  in  his  essence;  the  mid- 
dle, because  all  things  subsist  in  him  and  by  him ;  the 
end,  because  all  things  move  towards  liim  to  attain  re- 
pose, the  limit  of  their  motion,  and  the  stability  of  his 
perfection,'"  etc.  "  Nothing  subsists  outside  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature;  it  alone  properly  and  truly  exists  in  all 
things,  and  nothing  properly  and  truly  exists  which  it 
is  not.  .  .  .  Creation  is  the  jirocession  of  (iod  through 
primordial  causes  to  the  invisible  and  visible  effects  of 
such  causation. . . .  Matter  is  only  ajiparent;  there  is  no 
real  substance  but  the  Divine  Essence."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Scotus  Erigena  has  been  frequently  regard- 
ed as  the  precursor  of  Spinoza,  though  Hrucker  distin- 
guishes between  the  pantheism  of  the  former  and  the 
atheism  which  he  erroneouslv  attributes  to  the  latter. 

If  the  language  which  Scotus  employed  is  received 
literally;  if  the  phraseology  which  he  borrows  from 
Neo-Platonic  sources  or  from  the  shaping  influences  of 
Neo-Platonic  mysticism  is  alone  considered,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  his  philosophy  as  anything  else  but  pan- 
theism. His  writings  were,  of  course,  accepted  literally 
by  his  contemporaries  so  far  as  they  were  understood. 
The  hazardous  consequences  of  his  doctrine  were  the 
more  readily  apprehended,  as  certain  explicit  dogmas 
were  obviously  at  variance  with  tlie  teachings  of  tlie 
Church,  such  as  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
subordination  of  authority  to  reason.  Tiiat  such  shoidd 
be  the  censure  of  the  9th  century  is  much  more  pardon- 
able than  that  metaphysicians  of  the  19th  should  rarely 
see  in  The  Dirision  o/ Na/ure  anything  but  crude  and 
unmitigated  pantheism.  Crude  it  is  not,  for  it  is  char- 
acterized throughout  by  acute  penetration  and  vigorous 
thought.  Unmitigated  it  is  not,  for  there  is  a  cautious 
asseveration  of  the  restrictions  and  im potency  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  language.  The  Divine  Nature,  in 
regard  to  which  he  boldly  speculates,  is  declared  by  him 
to  be  unutterable,  ineffable,  incomprehensii)le,  superes- 
sential,  supersubstantial,  superdivine.  In  his  struggles 
to  grasp  the  inapprehensible,  he  invents  terms  transcend- 
ing all  human  appreciation,  like  a  Byzantine  emperor 


devising  titles  of  hypersiq:ierlative  dignity.  Some  palli- 
ation may  be  ottered  even  for  the  a[)parcnt  pantheism, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  framework  and  ])hraseol- 
ogy  of  the  doctrine — in  the  inevitable  vagueness  of  the 
expression — than  in  the  actual  contemplation  of  the  au- 
thor. It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  all  inac- 
curacies or  imbecilities  of  language  react  upon  those 
from  whom  they  proceed,  modify  all  subsequent  deduc- 
tions, and  infect  the  mind  of  the  propounder  without  his 
cognizance  and  contrary  to  his  design.  But,  while  the 
immediate  and  derivative  consequences  of  such  aberra- 
tions should  be  fully  recognised,  they  should  be  treated 
as  aberrations,  and,  therefore,  as  undesigned.  Such 
tenderness  of  consideration  is  merited  by  Scotus  Erige- 
na, an  earnest  thinker,  and  the  first  original  thinker  in 
philosophy  in  mediteval  Christendom,  when  the  mate- 
rials of  thought  and  the  materials  of  exjiression  were  as 
yet  loose  and  indeterminate.  Examining  the  De  Di- 
visione  NaUirce  with  the  caution  and  reservations  which 
such  tenderness  prescribes,  it  may  be  conjectured  that, 
when  Erigena  speaks  of  God  being  all  things  and  of  all 
things  being  God,  he  really  means  little  more  than  is 
implied  in  the  Scripture  phrase  :  "  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being;"  that  when  he  speaks  of  all 
things  proceeding  from  God,  and  of  all  things  returning 
to  him,  he  does  not  intend  to  assert  the  mere  evolution 
of  Deity  into  shifting  phenomenal  forms,  or  the  reab- 
sorption  into  his  essence  of  the  emanations  which  have 
streamed  out  from  his  nature,  but  only  that  the  divine 
power  of  creation,  in  its  eternal  operation,  accompanies 
all  the  developments  of  creation  and  attends  the  latest 
modes  of  change.  Erigena  asseverates  creation  through- 
out; he  does  not  identify  the  Divinity  with  created 
forms,  nor  does  he  deny  the  separable  character  of  such 
forms  in  any  of  their  stages.  These  views  are  incon- 
sistent with  intentional  pantheism.  These  considera- 
tions can,  however,  only  be  suggested,  not  explained  or 
developed. 

The  absolute  and  transcendental  perfection  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  which  was  regarded  as  indwelling  in  all 
derivative  existence,  led  Erigena  to  deny  the  eternity 
of  punishments.  In  the  same  manner  maybe  explained 
his  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  evil  is 
not  a  positive  entity,  but  only  the  privation  of  good. 
To  the  same  principle  may  also  be  referred  his  position 
in  regard  to  predestination,  which  repudiated  predesti- 
nation to  damnation. 

IVIuch  of  the  questionable  doctrine  of  Scotus  Erigena 
sprang  from  his  dialectical  procedure.  Following  Aris- 
totle, but  imperfectly  understanding  him,  he  regarded 
division  as  the  highest  function  of  philosophy.  Hence 
came  the  title  and  the  treatment  of  his  principal  work. 
Haureau  pointed  out  his  identification  of  the  degrees  of 
abstraction  with  the  grades  of  existence,  and  Ueberweg 
charges  him  with  "  hypostatizing  the  Tabula  Logica" 
There  is  some  truth  in  these  charges,  but  they  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  It  is,  however,  to  this  predominance 
of  the  dialectical  procedure;  to  the  conjunction  of  rea- 
son with  authority;  to  the  co-ordination  of  philosophy 
and  theology;  to  the  formal  statement  and  refutation 
of  objections;  and  to  the  array  of  scriptural,  patristic, 
and  other  testimonies  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  that 
Scotus  Erigena  owes  his  title  to  be  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  schoolmen.  He  also  furnishes  the  prelude 
to  the  great  controversy  between  the  Kealists  and  Nom- 
inalists by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  his  (jualificd  realism. 

IV.  Influence. — M.  Guizot  conceives  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Scotus  Erigena  died  with  him.  This  is  true  in 
respect  to  his  direct  and  ostensilile  intlnenee,  which  was 
scarcely  noticeable  even  in  the  malurity  of  his  career. 
He  was  outside  of  his  age.  Deep  night  and  the  obscu- 
ration of  all  philosophical  inquiry  followed  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  scene.  I5ut  he  had  awakened  reflec- 
tion, though  soon  diverted  into  other  currents.  He  had 
scattered  seeds  which  lay  dormant,  not  dead,  in  the  soil. 
The  impulse  communicated  by  him  must  have  been  ob- 
scurely transmitted  to  other  times,  since  pope  Ilonorius 
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III,  in  1225 — nearly  four  hundred  years  later — deemed 
it  ex|iedieiit  to  fulminate  a  pontifical  censure  against  tlie 
JHvmiin  of  Nature.  This  was  during  the  Albigensian 
crusades,  when  the  pope  ordered  diligent  search  to  be 
made  for  the  work,  and  the  burning  of  such  copies  as 
might  be  found.  To  this  cause  its  extreme  rarity  may 
be  referred. 

V.  Authorities:. — There  has  been  no  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Scotus  Erigena.  His  several 
works  have  been  published  separately,  at  diiferent  times. 
The  first  etlition  of  the  De  Uirisione  Xutitro!  was  edited 
by  (iale  (Oxon.  1681,  fol.).  It  has  since  been  edited  by 
Schlliter  (IMiinstcr,  1838),  and  by  Floss  (Paris,  1853),  in 
Migne's  Bibliotheca.  M.  Guizot  stated  that  he  had  been 
.  iniable  to  find  the  De  Divisione  Naturm  in  any  of  the 
libraries  of  Paris.  He  acknowledges  the  kindness  shown 
him  in  searching  for  it.  His  inquiries  in  England  had 
been  attended  with  like  disappointment.  He  remarks 
that  "'many  foreign  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this 
work  have  not  had  it  before  them  any  more  than  my- 
self in  it.s  entire  state.  Of  this  they  ought  to  have  made 
their  readers  a\vare,"  as  we  now  do,  ex  parte  nostra,  in 
regard  to  the  complete  texts  of  Erigena. 

Notices,  more  or  less  comprehensive  and  satisfactorj', 
are  to  be  found  in  Pagi,  Crit.  ad  Annal.  Baronii,  Aim. 
850-51;  Brucker,  I/ist.  Crit.  Philosophies,  iii,  614-625; 
aynrt,  Johaim  Scotus  Erigena,  etc.  (Copenhagen,  1823); 
Siaudenmaier,  Jo/«fw??es  Scotus  Erigena  (Frankf.  1834) ; 
Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  Scot  Erighie,  etc.  (Paris,  1843)  ; 
id.  Erigene  et  la  Fhilos.  Schol.  (Strasb.  1843) ;  Moller, 
Joh.  Scotus  Erigena  (INIayence,  1844) ;  Caraman,  Hist, 
des  Rev.  de  la  Philosophie,  etc.  (Paris) ;  Christlieb, 
Lehen  u.  Lehre  des  Joh.  Scot.  Erigena  ((iotha,  18G0) ; 
Hermeiis,  Das  Lehen  des  Scotus  Erigena  (Jena,  1868) ; 
Schmid,  Dvr  Mysticismus  des  Alittelalters  (ibid.  1824) ; 
Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.  de  France,  tome  iii,  s.  v.;  (iuizot, 
Hist,  de  la  Civ.  en  France,  le^.  xxxix,     (G.  i\  H.) 

Scongal,  Henry,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  the 
second  son  of  Patrick  Scougal,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
born  in  June,  1650,  at  Salton,  in  East  Lothian.  ■  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  had  no  sooner  finished  his  studies  than  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  professorship  (1669).  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  admitted  into  hoh'  orders,  and  settled  at 
Auchterless,  near  Aberdeen.  In  1674  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  June  20, 1678,  and 
was  buried  in  King's  College  Church,  Old  Aberdeen. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  <f  Man  (Anon.  1671,  ed.  by  bishop  Burnet). 

Scourge  (usually  some  form  of  ti^ld,  shut,  to  lash  ; 
'C^•a,  shot,  .Job  V,  21 ;  ix,  23;  [sa.  x,  26;  xxviii,  18,  a 
whip,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  IJ'^'ilV  shdyit,  Isa.  xxviii, 
15;  bJIJilJ,  shotel.  Josh,  xxiii,  13;  but  in  Lev.  xix,  20, 
r"ip3,  hikloreth,  chastisement  in  general ;  ^jOayeXXiov, 
the  Lnt.  Jlagellum,  or  whip,  John  ii,  15;  so  the  verb 
^fiayEWow,  Matt,  xxvii,  26;  Mark  xv,  15;  fiaari^,  a 
severe  kind  of  whip.  Acts  xxii,  24;  Hcb.  xi,  36;  trop- 
ically, "plague,"  Mark  iii,  10,  etc.;  so  in  a  literal  sense 
the  verb  /DOffrcydw,  Matt,  x,  17;  xx,  19;  xxiii,  34; 
Mark  x.  34;  Luke  xviii,  33;  John  xix,  1  ;  Heb.  xii,  6; 
or  jxanri^ii),  Acts  xxii,  25).  The  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing was  very  cfimmon  among  the  Jews.  Moses  ordains 
(l)eut.  XXV.  1-3)  that  if  there  be  a  controversy  between 
men,  and  they  come  to  judgment,  then  the  judges  may 
judge  them  ;  and  if  the  wicked  man  were  found  worthy 
to  be  beaten,  the  judge  was  to  cause  him  to  lie  down, 
and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face,  acconiing  to  his  faidt, 
by  a  certain  numlier  of,  l)ut  not  exceeding  forty,  stripes. 
Tliere  were  two  ways  of  giving  the  lasli — one  with 
thongs  or  whips  made  of  rope-ends  or  straps  of  leather, 
the  other  with  rods  or  twigs.  In  later  times  the  of- 
fender was  stripped  from  his  shoulders  to  his  middle 
and  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low  pillar,  that  he  might  lean 
forward  and  the  executioner  the  more  easily  strike  his 


back.  Some  maintain  that  they  never  gave  more  nor 
less  than  thirty-nine  strokes,  but  that  in  greater  faults 
they  struck  with  proportionate  violence.  Others  think 
that  when  the  fault  and  circumstances  required  it,  they 
might  increase  the  number  of  blows.  Paul  informs  us 
(2  Cor.  xi,  24)  that  at  five  different  times  he  received 
thirty-nine  stripes  from  the  Jews;  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  this  was  a  fixed  number,  not  to  be  exceeded. 
The  apostle  also  clearh' shows  that  correction  with  rods 
was  different  from  that  with  a  whip,  for  he  says,  •'  Thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods."  The  raliliins  affirm  that  yinn- 
ishment  by  the  scourge  was  not  ignominious,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  objected  as  a  disgrace  to  those  who  had 
suffered  it.  They  maintain,  too,  that  no  Israelite,  not 
even  the  king  or  the  high-priest,  was  exempt  from  this 
law.  This  must  be  understood,  however,  of  the  whip- 
ping inflicted  in  their  synagogues,  which  was  rather  a 
legal  and  particular  penalty  than  a  public  and  shame- 
ful correction.  Philo,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
Flaccus  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says  he  made 
them  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  whip,  which,  he 
remarks,  is  not  less  insupportable  to  a  free  man  than 
death  itself.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  pains  and 
ignominy  of  his  passion,  commonly  puts  his  scourging 
in  the  second  place  (Matt,  xx,  19;  Mark  x,  34;  Luke 
xviii,  32).  The  punishment  of  scourging  was  specially 
prescribed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed  bond- 
woman guilty  of  unchastity,  and  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix,  20).  '\^'omen  were 
subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  the}'  still  are  by  the  law 
of  the  Koran  for  incontinence  (Sale,  Koran,  eh.  iv,  note, 
and  xxiv;  'L&ne,  Modern  Egypt,  \,\'il ;  Wilkinson,  ^?«- 
cient  Egypt,  abridg.  ii,  211).  The  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modern  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado  (id.  loc.  cit.;  Chardin, 
vi,  114;  YjAwe,  Modern  Egypt,  \,  146).  See  Bastinado. 
A  more  severe  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the  term 
"  scorpions,"  whips  armed  with  pointed  balls  of  lead,  the 
"  horribile  flagellimi"  of  Horace,  though  it  is  more  prob- 
ably merely  a  vivid  figure.  LTnder  the  Koman  method 
the  cidprit  was  stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  thongs 
on  a  frame  (divcii'icdtio),  and  beaten  with  rods.  After 
the  Porcian  law  (B.C.  300),  lioman  citizens  were  ex- 
empted from  scourging,  but  slaves  and  foreigners  were 
liable  to  be  beaten,  even  to  death.  This  infliction,  as  a 
method  of  extorting  a  confession,  was  not  unusual  among 
the  Romans,  and  was  sometimes  practiced  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  The  same  punishment  was  also  occasion- 
ally inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  (ISIatt.  x,  17  ;  Acts 
xxvi,  11),  and  sometimes  as  an  instant  mode  of  chastise- 
ment (John  ii,  15).  See  Gesenius,  Thesavr.  p.  1062  ;  Isi- 
dore, Orig.  V,  27;  Horace,  1  Sat.  ii,  41  ;  iii,  119;  Prov, 
xxvi,  3  ;  Acts  xvi,  22,  and  Grotins,  ad  loc.  xxii,  24,  25 ;  1 
Kings  xii,  11 ;  Cicero,  Ver.  iii,  28,  29;  Pro  Rah.  4;  Liv. 
X,  9;  Sallust,  Cat.  51 ;  and  the  monographs  of  Krumb- 
holz,  De  Servdtore  Fnstibus  Co'so  (in  the  Bihl.  Brem. 
viii,  35  sq.) ;  Sagittarius,  J)e  Fliigclldtione  Christi  (Jen. 
1674);  Strauch,  De  Ritn  FlageUaiidi  apud  Judceos  (Vi- 
teb.  1668);  Hilpert,  «Z.  (Helmst.  1652) ;  Se\\)(t\, De  Ritu 
Flagellandi  apud  Romanos  (A'iteb.  1668);  Schiipf,  De 
Flagcllatione  Ajwstolorum  (Yiteb.  1683).  See  Punish- 
iient;  Wini\ 

SCOUIKilXG,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 
Church,  wliereby  an  individual,  for  the  mortifying  of 
the  flesh,  voluntarily  scourges  himself.  This  is  resorted 
to  in  many  monasteries  at  regular  intervals,  frequently 
as  often  as  three  times  a  week,  and  in  many  eases  much 
oftener.  The  act  is  also  performed  at  Rome  on  par- 
ticular (lays  during  Lent.     See  FLAGiiLLAXTKS. 

Screecli-O'wl  (rr^b'^b,  liUth,  prob.  from  3^b,  night, 
and  so  designating  some  nocturnal  creature;  Sept.  oj'o- 
Kivravpoi  ;  Aquila,  XiX/^ ;  Symmachus.  \af.ua  ;  Vnlg. 
lamia;  marg.  "  night-monster"),  a  creature  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  desolation  that  was  to  mark 
Edora.     According  to  the  rabbins,  the  lilith  was  a  noc- 
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turnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman  that 
carried  off  children  at  night  and  destroyed  them  (see 
Bochart,  llieroz.  iii,829;  Gesenius,  TlK^saur.  s.  v.;  Bux- 
torf,  Lex.  Chaltl.  et  Talm.  p.  1 140).  With  the  lililh  may 
be  compared  the  (ilmle  of  the  Arabian  fables.  The  old 
versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart  that  a  spectre 
is  intended.  As  to  the  ovoKtvTavpoi  of  the  Sejit.  and 
the  lamia  of  the  yulg.  translations  of  Isaiah,  see  tlie 
llieroz.  iii,  832,  and  Gesenius  (.Jesuia,  i,  915-920).  Mi- 
chaelis  {Suppl.  p.  1443)  observes  on  this  word,  "  In  the 
poetical  description  of  desolation,  we  borrow  images 
even  from  fables."  Among  Oriental  nocturnal  birds  we 
have  Strix  ulula,  S.  brachyotiis,  or  short-eared  owl,  like- 
wise found  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  to  the  north 
of  Syria,  a  bold,  pugnacious  bird,  residing  in  ruined 
buildings,  mistaken  by  commentators  for  the  screech- 
owl,  S.  stridula,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  lilith 
of  the  Bible.  The  spectral  species,  again,  confounded 
with  the  goat-sucker,  is,  we  believe,  S.  coromanda  [see 
Night-hawk],  and  the  same  as  S.  ni-ientalis  of  Hassel- 
quist,  who  makes  it  synonymous  with  massasa  and  with 
the  Syrian  hanu,  but  apparently  only  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  vulgar,  who  believe  in  the  "spectral  lady"  ap- 
pearance of  the  lilith  and  bami.  and  in  its  propensity  to 
lacerate  infants,  of  which  this  bird,  together  with  the 
S.  ulula  and  hnbo  of  antiquity,  is  accused.  The  original 
version  of  the  story,  however,  refers,  not  to  an  owl  or 
goat-sucker,  but  to  the  poetical  Strix  of  the  ancients,  a 
lamia  with  breasts,  that  is,  a  harpy  or  a  vampire,  being 
a  blood-sucking  species  of  the  bat  family  (Ovid,  Fast. 
vi,  139,  and  the  fables  of  C.  Titiniiis,  quoted  by  Gesner, 
De  Strif/e,  p.  738).  See  B.vr.  If,  however,  some  ani- 
mal be  tlenoted  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech-owl 
(^S.Jlammea)  may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  it,  for 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible  lands  (see  Tristram,  Ibis, 
i,  26,  4(5),  and  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  freciuent  inhabiter 
of  ruined  places.  The  statement  of  Irby  and  Mangles 
relative  to  Petra  illustrates  the  passage  in  Isaiah  under 
consideration :  "  The  screaming  of  eagles,  hawks,  and 
owls,  which  were  soaring  above  our  heads  in  consider- 
able numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at  any  one  approach- 
ing their  lonely  habitation,  added  much  to  the  singular- 
ity of  the  scene"  (see  also  Stephens,  Incid.  of  Trar.  ii, 
76).  Kitto  (Pio/.  Bible,  note  ad  loc.)  might  perhaps  re- 
fer the  lilith  to  the  eagle-owl,  or  Bubo  maximus,  which 


Bubo  maximus. 


is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  haunts  old  ru- 
ins and  other  places  where  it  is  not  lial)le  to  interrup- 
tion. Like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  remains  silent  in  its 
solitude  during  the  day,  but  comes  forth  at  night  from 
its  retreat,  adding,  by  its  strange  appearance  and  dismal 
tones,  to  the  gloom  of  the  scenes  which  it  delights  to 
frequent.  The  ground  color  of  its  plumage  is  brown 
mingled  with  yellow,  diversified  with  wavy  curves,  bars, 
and  dashes  of  black.  Its  length  is  about  two  feet ;  the 
legs  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the  iris  of  the  ej'e 
exhibits  a  bright  orange  color.     See  Owl. 

Screen,  a  partition,  enclosure,  or  parclose  separat- 
ing a  portion  of  a  room  or  of  a  church  from  the  rest. 
In  the  domestic  halls  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  screen  was 
almost  invariably  fixed  across  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  ■ 
part  off  a  small  space,  which  became  a  lobby  (with  a 
gallery  above  it)  within  the  main  entrance  doors,  the 
approach  to  the  body  of  the  hall  being  by  one  or  more 
doorways  through  the  screen.  These  were  of  wood,  with 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  formed  of 
close  panelling,  and  the  upper  part  of  open-work.  The 
passage  behind  the  screen  for  the  use  of  the  servants 
was  called  "the  Screens."     In  churches,  screens  were 


Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  cir.  I'itiO. 

used  in  various  situations,  to  enclose  the  choir,  to  sep- 
arate subordinate  chapels,  to  protect  tombs,  etc.  That 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  or  chancel  was  often  called 
the  rood-screen,  from  the  rood  having  been  placed  over 
it  previous  to  the  Reformation.  Screens  were  formed 
either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  were  enriched  not  only  with 
mouldings  and  carvings,  but  also  with  most  brilliant 
coloring  and  gilding.  The  screens  at  the  west  end  and 
sides  of  the  choir  in  cathedrals  and  large  churclies  were 
usually  close  throughout  their  whole  height,  as  they 
also  occasionally  were  in  other  situations;  but  in  gener- 
al the  lower  part  only,  to  the  height  of  about  lour  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  close,  and  the  remainder  was  of 
open-work.  The  oldest  piece  of  screen-work  that  has 
been  noticed  is  at  Compton  Church,  Surrey ;  it  is  of 
wood,  of  transition  character  from  N<irman  to  Early 
English,  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  octagonal  shafts 
with  carved  capitals  supporting  plain  sorhicircular  arch- 
es, and  forms  tlie  front  of  an  upper  chajiel  over  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  chancel. 

Of  the  Early  English  style  the  existing  examples  are 
almost  invariably  of  stone.  Some  are  close  walls,  more 
or  less  ornamented  with  panelling,  arcades,  and  other 
decorations  ;  and  some  are  close  only  at  the  bottom,  and 
have  the  upper  part  formed  of  a  series  of  open  arches. 
Specimens  of  wooden  screens  of  very  early  iJecurated 
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date  remain  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  and  at 
Sparsliolt,  Berlvshire,  and  in  the  north  aisle  of  tlie  choir 
of  Cliesu-r  Cathedral :  these  have  the  lower  part  of 
plain  boarding,  and  the  upper  of  small  feathered  arches 
supported  on  circular  banded  shafts.  Stone  screens  of 
this  date  are  variously,  and  often  very  highly,  enriched. 
Some  have  the  upper  part  of  open-work,  similar  to  those 
of  wood ;  and  others  are  entirely  close,  and  are  enriched 
with  arcades,  panels,  niches,  pinnacles,  diapering,  and 
other  decorations  characteristic  of  the  style  :  specimens 
remain  at  Lincoln  and  several  other  cathedrals  and 
large  churches.  Perpendicular  screens  exist  in  great 
variety  in  very  many  churches,  both  of  wood  and  stctne. 
Some  of  them  are  profusely  ornamented  with  panellings, 
niches,  statues,  pinnacles,  tabernacle-work,  carvings,  and 
otiier  enrichments.  The  lower  part  usually  consists  of 
close  panels,  and  the  upper  part  of  open-work  divided 
bv  mullions  supporting  tracery ;  but  sometimes  the  whole 
is  close,  with  the  same  general  arrangement  of  panelling. 
The  illustration  given  from  Fytield  Church,  Berkshire, 
is  an  example  of  a  parclose. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Aixhi- 
ittt  ■<  \ 


the  high  place  assigned  to 
them,  side  by  side  with  the 
high -priest  and  the  caj)- 
tain  of  the  host,  implies 
power  and  honor.  We 
may  think  of  them  as  the 
king's  secretaries,  writing 
his  letters,  drawing  up  his 
decrees,  managing  his  fi- 
nances (comp.  the  work  of 
the  scribe  under  Joash,  2 
Kings  xii,  10).  At  a  later 
period  the  word  again  con- 
nects itself  with  the  act 
of  numbering  the  military 
forces  of  the  country  (Jer. 
lii,  25,  and  probably  Isa. 
xxxiii,  18).  Other  asso- 
ciations, however,  began 
to  gather  round  it  about 
the  same  period.  The  zeal 
of  Hezekiah  led  him  to  fos- 


Aucieut  Egyptian  Scribe. 


ter  the  growth  of  a  body  of  men  w-hose  work  it  was  to 
transcribe  old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had 
been  handed  down  orally  (Prov.  xxv,  1).    To  this  pe- 


P:irclose  Screen,  Fytield,  Berkshire,  cir.  14S0. 

Alodeiu  Otieiital  Street  Scribe. 

Scribe  ("^Sb.  sophfr,  a  writer;  ypai^ifinrtvi;'),  a  Liod  accordingly  belongs  the  new  significance  of  the 
word  the  early  appearance  of  which  in  Heb.  literature  title.  It  no  longer  designates  only  an  otficer  of  the 
shows  the  anticiuity  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  name  i  king's  court,  but  a  class,  students  and  interpreters  of 
of  Kirjath -Sepher  ("city  of  the  book," 
Josh.  XV,  15;  Judg.  i,  12)  may  possibly  con- 
nect itself  with  some  early  use  of  the  title. 
In  the  song  of  Deborah  (v,  14)  the  word 
appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of 
some  kind.  Tiie  "  pen  <if  ihe  writer"  of  tlie 
A.  V.  has  been  thought  to  be  the  rod  or  scep- 
tre of  the  commander  luimbering  or  marshal- 
ling his  troops;  but  it  may  naturally  signify 
only  that  those  unused  to  warfare  in  the 
emergency  exchanged  the  pen  for  tlie  sword. 
The  title  appears  with  more  distinctness  in 
the  early  history  of  the  monarchy.  Tiiey 
must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the 
D^"lwTli,  s/iolerim  (likewise  literally  record- 
ers) from  whom  they  are  expressly  distin- 
guished (2  Chron.  xxvi.  11),  as  the  latter 
were  rather  inspectors  than  writers.  See 
Okfickk.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as  suc- 
cessively filling  the  office  of  scribe  mider  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  vi*,  17 ;  xx.  25 ;  1 
Kings  iv,  .-3.  in  this  instance  two  siinultanc- 
ouslyj.    Their  functions  are  not  specified,  but  Scribes  \Viiuiig  dowu  the  Number  of  the  Slain.     (Koyuujik.) 
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the  law,  boasting  of  their  wisdom  (Jer,  viii,  8). — Smith. 
See  ScKiBics. 

As  ill  ancient  times  comparatively  few  could  write, 
this  was,  in  fact,  a  learned  profession.  Such  ])ersons, 
evidently  official  characters,  are  frequently  depicted  on 
the  Egj'ptian  monuments,  as  that  nation  was  proverbial 
for  recording  everything  relating  both  to  public  and 
private  life.  On  tlie  Assj-rian  monuments  they  like- 
wise appear,  but  less  prominently,  and  only  in  the  later 
sculptures  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  14t)).  In  tlie  East  to-day 
professional  letter-writers  may  be  found  in  the  streets 
plying  their  vocation  in  behalf  of  the  uneducated.  See 
Wkiting. 

SCRIBES,  Jkjvisii.  These  persons  (called  in  Ileb. 
D^"!S"D,  sopkerim;  Gr.  ypai.ifiaTei(;}  were  originally 
merely  writers  or  copyists  of  the  law,  who  followed  this 
business  as  a  mode  of  livelihood ;  but  eventually  they 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  profession — becoming  the 
doctors  of  the  law  and  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures. 
As  such  they  frequently  appear  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
occasionally  in  the  later  booiis  of  the  Old ;  and  their  of- 
fice gradually  became  of  still  more  importance  after  the 
dissolution  of  tlie  Jewish  commonwealth.  (The  follow- 
ing article  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopadia,  with  large  additions  from  other  sources.) 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  tlie  scribes  in  the 
Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  knowledge  of  their 
life  and  teaching  essential  to  any  clear  conception  of  our 
Lord's  work.  It  was  by  their  influence  that  the  later 
form  of  Judaism  had  been  determined.  Such  as  it  was 
when  the  "  new  doctrine"  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had 
become  through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Le- 
vites,  they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  must  know  what  they  were  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of  contrast 
presented  by  our  Lord's  acts  and  words.  On  the  other, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  were  also,  inevitably, 
points  of  resemblance.  Opposed  as  his  teaching  was, 
in  its  deepest  princiiiles,  to  theirs,  he  was  yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  as  one  of  their  order — a  scribe  among 
scribes,  a  rabbi  among  rabbins  (John  i,  49;  iii,  2;  vi,  25, 
etc.  Comp.  Schottgen,  llur.  Heb.  ii, "  Christus  Rabbino- 
rum  Sum m us"). 

The  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
and  interpreters  of  the  law  are  properly  divided  into  five 
distinct  periods,  which  are  indicated  by  the  special  ap- 
pellations under  which  they  were  designated  in  succes- 
sive times. 

I.  The  SopiiERiir,  07'  '■^  Scribes"  properlij  so  called. — 
1.  The  Name  and  its  Signijicafion. — In  the  earlier  rec- 
ords of  the  Old  Test,  the  name  Sopher  ("Eb,  participle 
of  "ISO,  (o  lorite,  to  count')  is  given  to  officers  of  state 
whose  functions  were  to  write  the  king's  letters,  draw 
up  his  decrees  (2  Kings  xii,  10;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  11),  and 
to  number  and  write  down  the  military  forces  as  well  as 
the  prisoners  (Judg.v,  14;  2  Kings  xxv,  19;  Isa.  xxxiii, 
18  ;  Jer.  Hi,  25).  As  learning  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  art  of  writing,  and  as  these  two  accomplish- 
ments were  always  associated  together  in  ancient  days, 
these  scribes  occupied  a  distinguished  position.  Hence 
they  are  mentioneil  side  by  side  with  the  high-priest 
and  the  captain  of  the  host  (2  Kings  xii,  10;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  11) ;  and  hence,  too,  the  term  Sopher  (~iSD)  be- 
came in  the  post-exile  period  the  honorable  appellation 
of  one  who  copied  the  law  for  himself  or  others,  one 
skilled  in  the  divine  lair,  an  interpreter  of  the  Script- 
ures (Jer.  viii,  8;  Ezra  vii,  6,  12;  Neh.  viii,  I,etc.).  The 
authority  of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  this  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  Ewald,  however  '{Poet. 
Biich.  i,  12G),  takes  "SO  as  equivalent  to  i;E'iJ,  "a 
judge." 

In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  text  of  Holy  Writ 

as  well  as  to  point  out  the  import  of  its  injunctions, 

these  scribes  counted  every  letter  and  classitied  every 

precept  of  the  law.     To  indicate  this,  the  Talmud,  in 

IX.-G  o 


accordance  with  its  general  practice  always  to  deduce 
from  the  name  the  various  actions  of  the  man,  derives  the 
appellation  sopher  from  "iSD,  to  count,  maintaining  that 
this  name  was  given  to  those  who  counted  the  letters 
of  the  law  {Kiddush.  30  a),  as  well  as  from  "lED,  to  num- 
ber, to  arrange,  to  classify,  submitting  that  the  name  was 
also  given  to  them  because  they  classified  the  precepts 
of  Scripture  (Jerus.  Shekulim,  v,  1).  They  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  central  letter  of  the  whole  law  was  the 
rav  of  "pns  in  Lev.  xi,  42,  and  wrote  it  accordingly  in 
a  larger  character  (Lightfoot,  On  Lule  x).  They  count- 
ed up,  in  like  manner,  the  precepts  of  the  law  that  an- 
swered to  tlie  number  of  Abraham's  servants  or  Jacob's 
descendants. 

The  Greek  equivalent  answers  to  the  derived,  rather 
than  the  original,  meaning  of  the  word.  The  ypafifia- 
TEvg  of  a  Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the 
keeper  and  registrar,  of  public  documents  (Thucyd.  iv, 
118;  vii,  10;  so  in  Acts  xix,  35).  The  scribes  of  Jerusa- 
lem were,  in  like  manner,  the  custodians  and  interpreters 
of  the  yp«/(/inrrt  upon  which  the  p(  lity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  class  are  found 
in  the  New  Test.  Nojuikoi  appears  in  Matt,  xxii,  35; 
Luke  vii,  30 ;  x,  25 ;  xiv,  3 ;  voj-ioSiSuffKaXoi  in  Luke  v, 
17;  Acts  v,  34.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  not 
very  successfulh',  to  reduce  the  several  terms  to  a  clas- 
sification. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  ■ypnfii.tartvc  ap- 
pears the  most  generic  term ;  that  in  Luke  xi,  45  it  is 
contrasted  with  vo/iikuq  ;  that  vofiocicdcjicaXoc,  as  in 
Acts  V,  34,  seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Josephus 
(^Anf,  xvii,  6,  2)  paraphrases  the  technical  word  by  t^i]- 
■yi]Tai  vofiiov.  Lightfoot's  arrangement,  though  con- 
jectural, is  worth  giving  {[larm.  §  77).  The  "  scribes," 
as  such,  were  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the 
Mikra.  Next  above  them  were  the  "  lawyers,"  students 
of  the  Rlishna,  acting  as  assessors,  though  not  voting  in 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  "doctors  of  the  law"  were  ex- 
pounders of  the  Gemara,  and  actual  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i,  7  ;  Leusden, 
F'hil.  Hebr.  c.  23;  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Real-EnctjUop. 
s.  V.  "  Schriftgelehrte.") 

2.  Date  and  Institution. — The  period  of  the  Sopherim 
begins  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivit}',  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just 
(B.C.  cir.  458-300),  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  Tliough  there  were  popular  teachers  of 
the  law  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  is  evident  from 
Ezra  viii,  16,  wliere  these  official  instructors  are  denom- 
inated sUllcd  in  the  km  (C^D*^-^),  and  from  the  fact 
that  Ezra  himself  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  class  (Ezra 
vii,  12,  21;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  13);  yet  the  language  in 
which  the  sacred  oracles  were  written  was  gradually 
dying  out,  and  Hebrew  ceased,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
the  language  of  the  people  (ver.  24).  This  rendered 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people  at 
large  a  difficult  matter.  Besides,  the  newly  altered 
state  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
which  called  for  new  enactments  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  modilication  of  some  Pcntateuchal  laws, 
imperatively  demanded  that  an  authoritative  body  of 
teachers  should  so  explain  the  law,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  the  only  rule  of  practice,  as  to  adapt  it  to  present 
circumstances.  Hence  Ezra,  who  reorganized  the  new 
state,  also  organized  such  a  body  of  interpreters,  of  vvliich 
he  was  the  chief.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  lie  is  called 
Sopher —  one  occupied  u- it h  books,  interpi-eter  of  the  Book 
(vii,  0,  11,  12,  21 ;  Neh.  viii,  1,  4,  9,  13;  xii,  20,  36),  that 
he  is  denominated  the  second  Moses  (Sanhedrin,  21  b; 
Tosiphta,  ibid.  cap.  iv ;  Jerus.  Megilla,  i,  9) ;  and  that  it  is 
said  "  when  the  Thora  was  forgotten  by  Israel,  Ezra  came 
from  Baliylon  and  restored  it  again"  (Succa,  20  a;  comp. 
2  Esdras'xiv,  21-47).  The  skilled  in  the  law,  both 
from  among  the  tribe  of  Aaron  and  the  laity,  who,  with 
Ezra,  and  after  his  death  to  the  time  of  the  Tanaim,  thus 
interpreted  and  fixed  the  divine  law,  are  denominated 
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Sopherim — "scribes,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  of  these  Sopherim  were  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  which  was  formed  by  Neheraiah  after  the 
death  of  Ezra ;  hence  the  terms  Sopherim  and  the  men 
of  the  Great  Sijnagogue  (nbll^il  n03D  ilTSX)  are  fre- 
quently interchanged ;  and  hence,  too,  the  canons  which 
were  enacted  during  this  period  are  sometimes  recorded 
in  the  name  of  the  former  and  sometimes  in  the  name 
of  the  latter,  though  they  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  body.  Reserving  those  enactments  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  name  of  the  Great  Synagogue  for  that 
article  [see  Synagogue,  The  Great],  we  shall  here 
specify  the  most  important  acts  and  monuments  which 
have  come  down  to  us  as  proceeding  from  the  Sopherim. 

3.  The  Work  of  the  Sopherim.  —  At  the  outset,  the 
words  of  Ezra  vii,  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
office.  The  scribe  is  "to  seek  (1^'^'^)  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments."  This,  far  more  than  his  priesthood,  was 
the  true  glory  of  Ezra.  In  the  ej'es  even  of  the  Persian 
king  he  was  *•  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven" 
(vii,  12).  He  was  assisted  in  his  work  bj'  others,  chiefly 
Levites.  Publicly  they  read  and  expounded  the  law, 
perhaps,  also,  translated  it  from  the  already  obsolescent 
Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  8-13). 
In  the  succeeding  age  they  appear  as  a  distinct  class — 
"  the  families  of  the  scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation 
(1  Chron.  ii,  55).  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  histories 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29;  2  Chron.  ix,  29).  The  occurrence 
of  the  word  midrash  ("  the  story"  [margin,  "  the  cora- 
mentar}'"]  "of  the  prophet  Iddo"),  afterwards  so  mem- 
orable, in  2  Chron.  xiii,  22,  shows  that  the  work  of  com- 
menting and  expounding  had  already  begun. 

In  the  later  period,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
work  of  these  Sopherim  embraces  the  whole  field  of  civil 
and  religious  law,  both  as  it  is  contained  in  the  written 
Word  of  God  and  as  it  obtained  in  the  course  of  time; 
and  that  it  is  most  essential  to  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Test,  to  understand  these  enact- 
ments, inasmuch  as  they  materially  affect  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  brief  description  of  some  of  the  Sopheric  work. 

(1.)  In  accordance  with  the  primary  meaning  of  their 
name,  the  scribes,  or  Sopherim,  copied  the  Pentateuch, 
the  phylacteries,  and  Jlezuzoth  for  the  people  {Pesaehim^ 
50  b),  since  it  was  only  the  codices  which  proceeded 
from  these  authoritative  teachers  that  could  be  relied 
upon. 

(2.)  They  guarded  the  Bible  against  any  interpola- 
tions or  corruptions,  and  for  this  purpose  counted  the 
letters  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  scribes  tell  us  that 
in  five  instances  (Gen.  xviii,  5;  xxiv,  35;  Numb,  xxxi, 
2;  Psa.  xxxvi,  7;  Ixviii,  26),  a  vav  crept  into  the  text 
through  a  vitiated  provincial  pronuijciation,  for  which 
reason  these  Sopheric  corrections  are  called  the  emenda- 
tions of  the  scribes  (d^lSID  "Il-j?,  Nedarim,  37  b  [see 
Keri  andKethih;  IMasorah]  ;  Ginsburg's  translation 
of  Jacob  ben-Chajim's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible, 
p.  12). 

(3.)  They  read  the  law  before  the  people  in  the  syna- 
gogues on  stated  occasions,  for  which  reason  Ezra,  the 
chief  scribe,  is  denominated  {avajvu)(rTi]tS)  the  pra'lec- 
tor  of  the  law  (1  Esdras  viii,  8).  Hence  the  usage  of 
the  word  scribe,  or  Sopher  ("i£D),  in  post-Biblical  He- 
■  brew  to  denote  a  public  reader  of  the  laic  (Sabbath, 
31  a).  Sloreover,  they  indicated  to  the  people  when 
words  were  in  pause  or  when  they  were  in  the  plural 
or  simply  had  dual  forms,  as  is  the  case  with  y^H, 
D'^"li£'a,  etc.  These  indications  are  called  the  j-eadinf/ 
of  the  scribes  (D^^'i'S'O  l!<~ipw). 

(4.)  They  propounded  the  duties  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people  at  large  on  Sabbath  and  festi- 
vals, and  delivered  lectures  to  their  disciples  in  the  week- 
days in  the  colleges,  on  the  profoundcr  import  of  Holy 


Writ.     These  expositions  are  called  Sopheric  comments 
(D11S1Q  I'tUTiiS). 

(5.)  They  defined  the  limits  of  each  precept,  and  de- 
termined the  manner  in  which  the  sundry  commands 
of  the  divine  law  are  to  be  performed — e.  g.  they  fixed 
the  passages  of  Scripture  meant  by  "  the  words  of  com- 
mand" which  the  Lord  enjoined  the  Israelites  "to  bind 
for  a  sign  upon  their  hands,  and  to  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween their  eyes"  (Exod.  xiii,  9, 16;  Deut.  vi,  8;  xi,  18, 
with  Menachoth,  34  b  [see  Phylactery])  ;  the  portions 
of  the  Bible  to  be  recited  at  morning  and  evening  prayer 
as  indicated  in  the  words  "  thou  shalt  talk  about  them 
.  .  .  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  up". 
(Deut.  vi,  7),  etc.  These  definitions  of  the  injunctions 
are  denominated  the  measures  of  the  scribes  (iTli'ii;? 
Di~iSTD),  which,  though  in  theory  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  letter  of  the  Bible  (ITnn  i-a'l),  yet 
in  authority  are  equal  to  it,  and  are  regarded  as  divinely 

legal  (sn^-nxn^). 

(6.)  They  fixed  the  traditional  law,  which  was  in  the 
mouth  and  memory  of  the  people. 

(7.)  They  enacted  prohibitory  laws,  called  fences 
(rtT'5,  5^D,  "l13),  to  guard  the  Biblical  precepts  from 
being  violated,  and  these  enactments  are  st)'led  the  pi-e- 
cepis  of  the  scribes  or  the  Sopherim,  the  injunctions  of  the 
elders ;  and  in  the  New  Test,  the  traditions  of  the  eldeis 
(Matt,  XV',  2;  Mark  vii,  3),  the  traditions  of  the  fathers 
(Gal.  i,  14).  Hence,  as  the  phrase  Bi"iB1D  ^"i2T  is  not 
only  used  to  express  the  Sopheric  expositions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, but  more  especially  to  denote  the  definitions  and 
hedges  of  the  scribes  superadded  to  the  divine  law,  it  is 
frequently  identical  with  the  phrase  07-al  law  (H"!"!!! 
nS  ?"2T).  Hence,  too,  the  remark  which  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Talmudic  writings,  "a  subject  the  basis  of 
which  is  in  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  defini- 
tion or  superstructure  of  which  is  from  the  words  of  the 
scribes"  (Sanhedrin,  87  a ;  Jems.  ibid,  xi,  4 ;  Kiddush, 
77  a);  when  the  simple  letter  of  the  inspired  code  is 
spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  the  definitions  and 
hedges  of  the  scribes. 

(8.)  They  removed  anthropomorphisms  and  other  in- 
delicate expressions  from  the  Scriptures  bj'  introducing 
alterations  into  the  text,  of  which  the  following  seven- 
teen instances  are  especially  recorded  :  i.  For  the  original 
reading,  OniSX  '':tib  "J^aS"  ^i'lVJ  il'll-^'i,"  and  Jeho- 
vah still  stood  before  Abraham"  (Gen.  xviii,  22),  they 
substituted  mni  i:B^  'i^'J  ',iT,'3  cn-^XI,  "and 
Abraham  still  stood  before  Je/ior«//,"  because  it  appear- 
ed offensive  to  say  that  the  Deity  stood  before  the  pa- 
triarch, ii.  For  the  remark  of  Moses  in  his  prayer, 
"  Kill  me, I  pray  thee, . . .  that  I  may  not  see  (~r3.'"i3) 
thg  evil"  (Numb,  xi,  15) — i.  e.  the  punishment  where- 
with thou  visitest  Israel — they  substituted  "  that  I  may 
not  see  ('^n3'~i2)  my  evil,"  because  it  might  seem  as  if 
Moses  ascribed  evil  to  the  Deitj-.  iii.  Thcj'  altered 
"  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  who  proceeded  from  the 
womb  of  ClSliX)  our  mother,  and  half  of  (li^TTS)  our 
flesh  be  consumed"  (Numb,  xii,  12)  into  "Let  her  not 
be  as  one  dead-born,  which,  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
womb  of  (15:5<)  its  mother,  has  half  (""lli;3)  its  flesh 
consumed."  iv.  They  changed  "For  his  sons  cursed 
(n^nbx)  God"  (1  Sam.  iii,  13),  which  is  still  retained 
in  the  Sept.,  into  "  for  his  sons  cursed  (p'TO)  themselves," 
because  it  was  too  offensive  to  say  that  the  sons  of  Eli 
cursed  God,  and  that  Eli  knew  it  and  did  not  reprove 
them  for  it.  v.  "Will  God  see  (13'^2-'3)  icith  his  eyeV 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  12)  thej-  altered  into  "AVill  God  look 
(^D1"3)  at  my  affliction?"  because  it  was  too  anthro- 
pomorphitic.  vi.  "  To  his  God  (T^PllsX^),  O  Israel,  . .  . 
and  Israel  went  (T^nbxb)  to  their  God"  (1  Kings  xii, 
16),  they  altered  into  "To  your  tents  (-i^nxb),  O  Is- 
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rael, .  .  .  and  Israel  departed  (I'l^nxb)  to  (hdr  tents;" 
because  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  house  of  Da- 
vid was  regarded  as  a  necessarj^  transition  to  idolatrj', 
it  was  looked  upon  as  leaving  God  and  the  sanctuary 
for  the  worship  of  idols  in  tents,  vii.  For  the  same  rea- 
son they  altered  2  Chron.  x,  IG,  which  is  a  parallel  pas- 
sage, viii.  "  My  people  have  changed  pT'.aD)  my  glory 
for  an  idol"  (Jer.  ii,  11)  they  altered  into  "have  changed 
(tll^a)  their  glory  into  an  idol,"  because  it  is  too  of- 
fensive to  say  such  a  thing,  ix.  '-They  have  put  the 
rod  to  C^SX)  my  nose"  (Ezek.  viii,  17)  they  changed 
into  "They  have  put  the  rod  to  (2£X)  their  nose."  x. 
"Thej"-  have  changed  (^1133)  my  glory  into  shame" 
(Hos.  iv,  7)  they  altered  into  "I  will  change  their  glory 
into  shame"  ("l"i^X  "'''P^  Q"T122),  for  the  same  rea- 
son which  dictated  the  eighth  alteration,  xi.  "  Thou 
diest  not"  (mi2n),  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  God 
(Hab.  i,  12),  they  altered  into  "  We  shall  not  die"  (nl^aS), 
because  it  was  deemed  improper,  xii.  "The  apple  of 
("^5^")  mine  eye"  (Zech.  ii,  12)  they  altered  into  "The 
apple  of  (12'^3')  his  eye,"  for  the  reason  which  called 
forth  the  ninth  emendation,  xiii.  "Ye  make  ("^niX) 
me  expire"  (Mai.  i,  13)  they  altered  into  "Ye  weary 
(inx)  it"  because  of  its  being  too  gross  an  anthropo- 
morphism. sXy.  "They  have  changed  ("^TlSS)  my 
glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox"  (Psa.  cvi,  20)  they 
altered  into  "They  have  changed  (DT13~)  their  g\r>ry 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox,"  for  the  same  reason  which 
called  forth  the  alterations  in  Jer.  ii,  11  and  Hos.  iv,  7, 
or  emendations  eighth  and  ninth,  xv.  "Am  I  a  burden 
("■^b:?)  to  theel"  (Job  vii,  20),  which  Job  addresses  to 
God,  they  altered  into  "  So  that  I  am  a  burden  C^X)  to 
myself"  to  remove  its  offcnsiveness.  xvi.  "  They  con- 
demned (n^ribx  rs,  or  '|inn  nX)  God,  or  the  divine 
justice"  (Job  xxxii,  3),  they  altered  into  "They  con- 
demned (UT^X)  Job,"  for  the  same  reason  which  called 
forth  the  fifteenth  emendation,  xvii.  "Thou  wilt  re- 
member, and  thy  soul  will  mourn  over  me"  Cps?  Pli'iljni 
T^'iJSD  [Lam.  iii,  20]),  they  altered  into  "and  my  soul  is 
humbled  within  me"  ('^i;3S3  "OV  HV^n'),  because  of  the 
seeming  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer  to 
say  that  God  will  mourn.  These  alterations  are  denom- 
inated the  seventeen  emendations  of  the  scribes  ("p^TO  h" 
tl'^ISID  'ppfl),  or  simply  Tih-iin  Sopherim  ("'^pn 
D''"lS1D)  =  ^/te  emendations  of  the  scribes,  and  are  given 
in  the  Massora  Magna  on  Numb,  i,  1 ;  xi,  15 ,  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  Ezek.  viii,  17;  Hab.  i,  12;  and  in  the  Afassora  Finalis 
(SO),  13.  (Comp.  Pinsker  in  the  Kerem  Chenied  [Ber- 
lin, 1856],  ix,  52  sq.;  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetz- 
ungen  der  Bibel,  p.  308  sq. ;  Frensdorff,  Ochlah  W'ochlah 
[Hanover,  18G4],  p.  37  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  The  Introduction 
of  Jacob  ben-Chajini  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  Hebrew  and 
English  [Lond.  1805],  p.  28,  etc.;  Wedell,  De  lunenda- 
tionibus  a  Sopherim  in  Libris  V.  T.  Pi-oposilis  [Vratis- 
lavi.-e,  1869].) 

4.  The  Manner  in  which  the  Sopherim  Transmitted  their 
Wo)-L — Their  great  reverence  for  the  divine  law,  tlieir 
extraordinary  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as  their 
fear  lest  any  of  their  writings  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Holy  Writ,  prevented  the  scribes,  or  Sophe- 
rim, from  embodying  their  expositions  and  enactments 
in  separate  treatises.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
no  books  of  the  scribes  extant,  and  wh)'  they  most  scru- 
pulousl}'  abstained  from  dogmatizing,  so  much  so  that 
the  phrase  the  laws  of  the  scribes  (C"iS1D  ri^btl) 
does  not  occur.  It  was  the  later  doctors  of  the  law 
(D^SJri  =  j'ojuoc'(cV}(T(coXo()  who  canonized  the  opinions 
of  the  scribes  (0^^310  "'Til),  which,  it  was  claimed, 
had  been  transmitted  orally  and  through  diverse  signs. 


These  signs  (C^Ji^D)  or  indications  (d'^'TTil)  the  scribes 
are  said  to  have  put  down  in  the  margins  of  the  cop- 
ies of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  indicate  to  them  the 
interpretations  and  definitions  which  their  predeces- 
sors, contemporaries,  and  they  themselves  put  on  cer- 
tain passages,  and  these  signs  are  held  to  have  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib,ple}ic  and  defec- 
tive, etc.,  of  later  times.  Thus,  for  instance,  from  Exod. 
xxi,  8  they  deduce  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
master  to  marry  his  maiden  who  was  sold  to  him  for 
this  purpose,  though  the  law  tolerates  an  alternative, 
and  to  indicate  this  opinion  the  scribes  put  in  the  mar- 
gin against  m"'^  nh  "ifN,  "whom  he  will  not  be- 
troth," the  word  t?  with  1  instead  of  N,  i.  e.  ivhoni  he 
ought  to  betroth  (comp.  Bekoroth,  13  a ;  Rashi  on 
Exod.  xxi,  8).  Again,  in  liCv.  xxv,  29,  30,  it  is  enact- 
ed that  if  a  house  in  a  walled  city  has  been  sold  and  is 
not  redeemed  within  a  year,  it  becomes  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchaser.  Now,  the  scribes  defined 
the  phrase  ivalled  city  to  mean  a  city  which  had  walls 
in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  though 
these  walls  were  afterwards  removed;  and  to  indicate 
this  the}'-  put  in  the  margin  against  l^^2'^^  xb  ^lUX, 
"which  had  a  wall,"  the  word  lb  with  1  instead  of  X, 
i.  e.  rvhich  has  no  ivall  noiv  (comp.  Erachin,  32  a;  She- 
buoth,  16  a;  Rashi  on  Lev.  xxv,  30,  31;  Maimonides, 
lad  Ila-Chezaka  Ililchoth  Shemita  Ve-Jobel,  xii,  15). 
They  concluded  from  Lev.  xxiii,  4  that  the  proclama- 
tion or  fixing  of  the  new  moon  devolved  upon  the  su- 
preme court  at  Jerusalem  (Mishna,  Rosh-hashanah,  i,  8, 
9;  ii,  5,  7),  and  to  indicate  this  the  scribes  wrote  the 
defective  DPiX,  "ye  shall  pronounce,"  i.e.  lUlipO,  "it 
is  sanctified"  [see  New  Moon],  instead  of  the  plene 
CniX.  The  scribes  also  indicated  that  certain  com- 
mandments are  not  to  be  restricted  to  Jerusalem,  but 
are  to  be  kept  wherever  the  Jews  reside,  by  writing  in 
such  instances  the  defective  Cw''R3'i3''2,  i.  e.  in  your 
desolations,  instead  of  the  plene  dl'^nSIIJIO,  your 
dwellings  (Lev.  xxiii,  14,  31).  These  signs  are  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Masorah,  and  account  for  many  of  the  various 
readings  which  obtained  in  the  course  of  time.  For 
further  information  on  this  most  important  branch  of 
the  Sopheric  work,  we  must  refer  to  the  elaborate  treat- 
ise of  Krochmal,  entitled  More  Neboche  Ila-Zeman,  sec. 
xiii,  p.  161,  etc. 

5.  The  A  uthority  of  the  Sopherim. — Though  the  scribes 
of  this  period  themselves  did  not  issue  their  expositions 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Holy  AVrit 
with  the  declaration  that  "  except  every  one  do  keep 
them  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish everlastingly,"  or  "except  a  man  believe  them 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved,"  but  simply  stated  them 
as  their  opinions  about  the  teachings  of  the  divine  law, 
j'et  the  doctors  of  the  law  who  succeeded  the  Sopherim 
accepted  these  expositions  as  final,  and  decreed  that 
whosoever  gainsa3's  their  authority  commits  a  capital 
offence.  As  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  and  prohibitions  was 
not  very  serious,  inasmuch  as  the  law  distinguished  be- 
tween the  diverse  kinds  of  transgression,  while  there  is 
no  distinction  made  in  the  Sopheric  enactments,  since 
the  same  amount  of  guilt  and  the  same  kind  of  punish- 
ment were  incurred  in  case  any  one  of  their  precepts 
was  violated,  the  sages  of  the  Mishna  remark,  "  To  be 
against  the  words  of  the  scribes  is  more  piniishable  than 
to  be  against  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  he  who,  in  order 
to  transgress  the  Scriptures,  says  phylacteries  are  not 
enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  is  acquitted,  but  he  who  says 
that  there  ought  to  be  five  compartments  in  the  phy- 
lacteries, thus  adding  to  the  decisions  of  the  scribes,  is 
guilty"  (Sanhedrin,  xi,  3).  Hence  also  the  Talmudic 
exposition  of  Eccles.  xii,  9,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Above 
these,  my  son,  beware ;  of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end ;"  i.  e.  my  son,  take  care  of  the  decisions  of  the 
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scribes  above  the  words  of  the  Bible,  for  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  there  are  both  (Tl'^V)  injunctions  and  (S? 
nUJiT)  prohibitions  [the  transgression  of  some  of  these 
involves  only  a  slight  punishment],  while  the  trans- 
gression of  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  scribes  is  a 
capital  offence.  And  if  thou  shouldest  say,  seeing  that 
they  are  so  weighty,  Whv  are  they  not  written  down? 
[reply]  "To  make  many  books  there  is  no  end"  (Erubin, 
21  b).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  bold  state- 
ments, which  appear  to  exalt  the  expositions  of  men 
above  the  Word  of  God,  are  really  due  to  the  succeeding 
period,  which  we  will  characterize  in  its  place,  and  to 
which  we  relegate  much  that  relates  to  the  office  and 
its  influence. 

II.  The  Tanatm,  or  Teachers  nfthe  Lmo  ofKew-Test. 
Times. — 1.  Name  and  Bate  of  the  Tanaim. — The  appella- 
tion Tanaim  is  Aramaic  (a'^XDH,  sing.  "^XSr,  frequen- 
tative of  the  Chaldee  n:n=Hebrew  ^V3,  to  rej^eui), 
and  literally  denotes  i-epeaters  of  the  lau\  or  teachers  of 
the  law.  The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  this  title  is  "^I'UJ 
r.lrbn,  while  in  the  New  Test,  this  class  of  teachers 
are  denominated  vof^ioSi^d(jKa\oi  (Luke  v,  17;  Acts  v, 
34).  These  teachers  of  the  law  are  also  called  the  sar/es, 
the  wise  (D'^^in,  ffo<poi),  elders  (C'IpT,  7rpEa(3oTepoi, 
Succa,  46;  Sabbath,  64),  and  in  later  times  rabbaitan 
("2"l)=0M?-  teacher,  rabbani  (  =  'Paf3l3ovvl,  Mark  x, 
51;  John  xx,  IG),  rabbon,  and  rabbi.  See  Rabbi.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  the  great  doctors  of  this  period  are 
called  d^lSTD,  scribes  (comp.  Kelim,  13  b).  The  period 
of  the  Tanaim  begins  with  the  famous  Antigonus  of 
Soho  (B.C.  200),  and  terminates  with  Gamaliel  III  ben- 
Jehudah  I  (A.D.  220),  in  whose  presidency  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  with  it  the  college,  was  transferred  from 
Jabneh  to  Tiberias,  thus  extending  over  420  years. 

2.  The  Woi-k  of  the  Tanaim. — The  labors  and  tenets 
of  these  doctors  of  the  law  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Christian  student  of  the  New  Test.,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  in  their  midst  that  our  Saviour  appeared;  and  as 
both  Christ  and  his  apostles  frequently  refer  to  the 
teachings,  and  often  employ  the  very  language  of  the 
Tanaim.  The  chief  aim  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  dur- 
ing this  period  was — 

(1.)  To  fix  and  forinularize  the  views  and  expositions 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Sopherim,  and  to  pass  them  as 
laws.  Thus  fixed  and  established,  these  views  were  term- 
ed llalachCiih  (p^zhTX)  =  laws :  they  are  composed  in  He- 
brew and  expressed  in  laconic  and  often  enigmatical  for- 
mulae. The  formularizing  of  these  Halachoth  was  espe- 
cially needed,  since  the  successive  ascendency  of  the  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Romans  over  Palestine 
greatly  influenced  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  since  the  scribes  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  set  forth  their  opinions  as  final.  The  re- 
lation which  the  work  of  the  Tanaim,  or  the  rof-ioSicd- 
tTKuXoi,  in  this  department  bears  to  that  of  the  scribes 
will  be  better  understood  by  an  example.  The  scribes 
deduced  from  the  words  "  When  thou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  risest  up"  ("jTCIpjl  "i^ZTTj,  Ueiit.  vi,  7), 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  repeat  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  sections  of  the  law  (i.  e.  Deut.  vi, 
4-9;  xi,  13-21)  which  proclaim  the  unity  of  God,  with- 
out specifying  the  hours  during  which  the  passages  are 
to  be  recited  ;  while  the  voiioCiSdcrKaXoi,  accepting  tliis 
deduction  of  the  scribes  as  law  (Tizhtl),  fixed  the  time 
when  this  declaration  about  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be 
made  by  every  Israelite,  without  mentioning  the  length 
of  the  section  to  be  recited,  or  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  so, 
because  they  founded  it  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sopherim  (Mishna,  Berakoth,  i,  1-5). 

(2.)  The  Tanaim  compiled  cxegetical  rules  (Hnia)  to 
show  how  these  oiiinions  of  the  scribes,  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  these  views  by  doctors  of  the  law,  are  to 
be  deduced  from  the   Scriptures.     See   Ismael  bkn- 


Elisa  ;  Scripture,  Interpretation  among  the 
Jews.  The  study  of  the  connection  between  the  opin- 
ions of  the  scribes  formularized  into  Halachoth  and 
the  Bible  was  called  the  Midrash,  or  exposition  of  the 

Scriptures  (n"inin:n  ■c^'y-ci). 

(3.)  They  developed  the  ritual  and  judicial  questions 
hinted  at  in  the  Pentateuch  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time  and  the  ever-changing  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  As  the  period  over  which  the 
work  of  these  teachers  of  the  law  extended  was  very 
long,  and  as  the  older  doctors  of  this  period  expressed 
their  definitions  of  the  Halachoth  in  extremely  concise 
and  sometimes  obscure  formuhe,  many  of  these  Hala- 
choth, like  the  Scriptures,  needed  further  elucidation, 
and  became  the  object  of  study  and  discussion  among 
the  later  Tanaim.  These  discussions,  as  well  as  the 
different  modes  of  exposition  whereby  the  sundry  Hala- 
choth were  connected  with  the  Bible,  which  reflect  the 
mental  characteristics  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  partic- 
ular teachers  and  schools,  were  gradually  collected  and 
rubricated,  and  now  constitute  the  contents  of  the  Mish- 
na and  the  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  entitled 
Mechilta,  Siphra,  and  Siphri,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  in  the  article  Midrash.  For  the  other  work  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  these  doctors  of  the  law, 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Saniiedriji.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  supreme  court  and  chief  seat  of  learn- 
ing dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tanaic  period. 

3.  Development  of  Doctrine  itnder  the  Tanaim. — (1.) 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  of  the  earlier  period 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii, 
13),  we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, the  true  successors  of  the  prophets  {Pirke  A  both, 
i,  1);  but  the  men  themselves  by  whose  agency  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test,  were  written  in  their  pres- 
ent characters,  compiled  in  their  present  form,  limited 
to  their  present  number,  remain  unknown  to  us.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  so  important  a  work  done  so  silently.  It 
has  been  avcU  argued  (Jost,  Judenthum,  i,  42)  that  it 
was  so  of  set  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  earlj' 
scribes  was  to  promote  reverence  for  the  law,  to  make 
it  the  groundwork  of  the  people's  life.  They  would 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles  of 
God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teaching 
should  be  oral  only.  No  precepts  shotdd  be  perpetuated 
as  resting  on  their  authority.  In  the  words  of  later 
Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Mikra  (i.  e. 
recitation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii,  8),  the  careful  study 
of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  precision  (comp.  the  tract  Sophe- 
rim in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (q.  v.) 
(B.C.  300-290),"the  last  of  the  succession  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the  principle  on 
which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next 
stage  of  the  growth  of  their  system.  "  Our  fathers  have 
taught  us,"  he  said,  "three  things:  to  be  ca^itious  in 
judging,  to  train  many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence 
about  the  law"  {Pirke  Aboth,  i,  1;  comp.  Jost,  i,  95). 
The_v  wished  to  make  the  law  of  IMoscs  the  rule  of  life 
for  the  whole  nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal, 
half-systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the  law 
remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life  presents 
cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A  Roman  or 
(ireek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with  these  on  general 
principles  of  equity  or  polity.  The  Jewish  teacher 
could  recognise  no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the 
law.  To  him  they  all  stood  on  the  same  footing,  were 
all  equally  divine.  All  possible  cases  must  be  brought 
within  their  range,  decided  by  tlieir  authoritj\ 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive  of  the 
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very  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated.  Step  by 
step  tlie  scribes  were  led  to  conchisions  at  which  we 
may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  order 
would  have  started  back  with  horror.  Decisions  on  fresh 
questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex  system  of 
casuistrj'.  The  new  precepts,  still  transmitted  orally, 
more  precisely  fitting  into  the  circumstances  of  men's 
lives  than  the  old,  came  practically  to  take  their  place. 
The  "  Words  of  the  Scribes"  (S'^'lSID  '^'i^^'^,  now  used 
as  a  technical  phrase  for  these  decisions)  were  honored 
above  the  law  (Lightfoot,  I/arm.  vol.  i,  §  77;  Jost,  Ju- 
denth.  i,  93),  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against 
them  than  against  the  law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  law  were  as  water.  The  first  step 
was  taken  towards  annulling  the  commandments  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions.  The  casuistry 
became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,  evading  the  plain- 
est duties,  tampering  with  conscience  (Matt,  xv,  1-C; 
xxili,  16-23).  The  right  relation  of  moral  and  ceremo- 
nial laws  was  not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  in- 
verted. This  was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence 
for  the  letter  which  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding 
in  them"  (John  v,  38). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these  ten- 
dencies will  be  found  elsewhere.  See  Talmud.  Here 
it  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  way  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was  making  to  that 
result.  Their  first  work  was  to  report  the  decisions  of 
previous  rabbins.  These,  as  we  have  just  seen,  were  the 
JFalachoth  (that  which  f/oes,  the  current  precepts  of  the 
schools) — precepts  binding  on  the  conscience.  As  they 
accumulated,  they  liad  to  be  compiled  and  classified.  A 
new  code,  a  second  corpus  juris,  the  Mishna  {cevTEpw- 
atig'),  grew  out  of  them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  fresh  questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ulti- 
mately the  spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider 
range.  The  anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law, 
the  obiler  dicta  of  rabbins,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i,  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Gemara  (com- 
pleteness) filled  up  the  measure  of  the  institutes  of 
Kabbinlc  law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara  together 
were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction),  the  "neces- 
sary doctrine  and  erudition"  of  everv  learned  Jew  (Jost, 
Judenih.  11,  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development  in  an- 
other direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not  studied  as 
a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into  their  meaning  had 
from  the  first  belonged  to  the  ideal  office  of  the  scribe. 
He  who  so  searched  was  secure,  in  the  language  of  the 
scribes  themselves,  of  everlasting  life  (John  v,  39 ;  see 
IHrke  AbotJi,  11,  8).  But  here  also  the  book  suggested 
thoughts  which  could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it. 
Men  came  to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  form,  if  not  in 
essence,  and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  lit- 
eral interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal.  The 
fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there  appears  in 
the  Midrushim  (searchiugs,  investigations)  on  the  sev- 
eral books  of  the  Old  Test.  The  process  by  which  the 
meaning,  moral  or  mystical,  was  elicited  was  known  as 
JIagadah  (saying,  opinion).  There  was  obviously  no 
assignable  limit  to  such  a  process.  It  became  a  prov- 
erb that  no  one  ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham- 
Midrash  ("  the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  light- 
ing on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagadali.  The  mystical  school  of  inter- 
pretation culminated  in  the  Cabala  (reception,  the  re- 
ceived doctrine).  Ever}'  letter,  every  immber,  became 
pregnant  with  mj-steries.  With  the  strangest  possible 
distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek  word  which 
had  been  the  representative  of  the  most  exact  of  all  sci- 
ences was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of  all  interpretations. 
The  Gematria  (^yew^eTpla)  showed  to  what  depths 
the  wrong  path  could  lead  men.  The  mind  of  the  inter- 
preter, obstinately  shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved 


in  its  self-chosen  darkness  amid  a  world  of  fantastic 
images  (comp.  Carpzov,  A  pp.  Crit.  1,  7;  Schbttgen,  Hor. 
Ueb.  de  Mess,  i,  4;  Zunz,  Gotlesdienstl.  Vortrdye,  p.  42- 
61;  Jost,  Judenth.  Hi,  65-81). 

4.  Some  of  the  IJistinfjuished  Doctors  of  the  Law  of 
this  Period  and  their  Tenets. — As  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  chief  seat  of  learning  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  are  given  in  chronological  order  in 
the  article  Schools  (llKiiUKw),  we  shall  here  onlj'  men- 
tion such  of  the  doctors  of  tlie  law  as  have  influenced  the 
Jewish  mind  and  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nation, 
and  bj'  their  teaching  prepared  the  way  for  Christian- 
ity. Foremost  among  tliese  doctors  of  the  law  are  to 
be  mentioned : 

a.  Antigonus  of  Soho  (B.C.  200-170),  whose  famous 
maxim,  according  to  tradition,  gave  rise  to  Sadducee- 
ism  and  Boetluislanlsm  [see  Sadducek],  and  who  re- 
ceived the  traditions  of  the  fathers  from  Simon  the  Just, 
and  transmitted  them  to  his  successors  (Ahoth,  i,  3). 
The  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  however,  never  commanded 
the  adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority.  It  tended, 
by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  scribe,  and  the  class, 
as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its  opponents.  The 
worda  "scribes"  and  "Pharisees"  were  bound  together 
by  the  closest  possible  alliance  (Matt,  xxni,  passim ; 
Luke  v,  30).  See  Phakiske.  Within  that  party  there 
were  shades  and  subdivisions,  and  to  understand  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  con- 
nection with  his  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back 
to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs  (r'J'l't)  of  teachers 
who  represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  are  named  in  each  case  we  can  only  conject- 
ure, but  the  Kabbinlc  tradition  that  one  was  always  the 
nasi,  or  president,  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  a  council,  the 
other  the  ab-beth-din  (father  of  the  House  of  Judg- 
ment), presiding  in  the  supreme  court,  or  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim when  it  sat  as  such,  is  not  improbable  (Jost,  Ju- 
denih. i,  160). 

b.  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zereda  and  his  companion,  Jose 
ben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  the  first  of  the 
four  pairs  (ri5"T)  that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
doctors  of  the  law  as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C. 
170-140).  Jose  ben-Joeser  was  a  priest,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Maccabrean  struggles.  He  was 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Chasidim  (Mishna,  Chagigah, 
11,  7),  also  called  scribes  {ypaf-i^artic,  1  Mace,  vil,  12, 
13;  2  Mace,  vi,  18),  who  afterwards  developed  them- 
selves into  the  Essenes  [see  Chasidlm;  Essknes];  was 
among  the  "  company  of  Assuteans  who  were  mighty 
men  of  Israel,  even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devoted 
unto  the  law,"  and  the  high -priest  of  the  sixty  who 
were  slain  bj'  Bacchides  through  the  treachery  of  Alci- 
mus  (1  Mace.  11,  42;  vll,  12-16,  with  Chagigah,  18  b; 
Bereshilh  Rahba,  mipir,  §  Ixv).  The  grand  maxim 
of  Jose  ben-Joeser  was,  "  Let  thy  house  be  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  sages,  sit  in  the  dust  of  their  feet,  and 
eagerly  drink  in  their  words"  (.4  both,  i,  4).  Bearing  in 
mind  the  distracted  state  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that 
time,  and  the  fearful  strides  which  Hellenism  made 
among  the  highest  sacerdotal  functionaries,  and  which 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  ancestral  doctrines,  this 
solemn  admonition  of  the  martyr  that  every  household 
should  form  itself  into  a  band  of  defenders  of  the  faith, 
headed  by  sages  —  1.  e.  sci-ibes,  or  doctors  of  the  law  — 
and  that  every  Israelite  should  strive  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  (the  phrase  "  to  be  en- 
veloped in  the  dust  of  their  feet"  has  its  origin  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  disciples  sitting  on  the  ground  and 
sometimes  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers),  will 
be  appreciated.  This  will  also  explain  the  maxim  of 
his  colleague  Jose  ben-Jochanan:  "Let  thy  house  be 
wide  open,  let  the  poor  be  thy  guests,  and  do  not  talk 
too  much  with  women"  (Abulh,  i,  51.  To  erect  a  wall  of 
partition  between  the  apostate  Hellenists,  who  dese- 
crated the  sanctuary,  and  the  faithful,  as  well  as  to 
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prevent  the  residence  of  Jews  among  the  Sj-rians,  and 
check  Hellenistic  luxuries,  these  two  doctors  of  the  law 
enacted  that  contact  with  the  soil  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  the  use  of  glass  utensils,  impart  Levitical  de- 
filement {.Scibbatfi,  14  b).  These  rigorous  laws  of  Le- 
vitical purity  laid  the  foundation  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Essenes  from  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the 
ritual  and  doctrinal  difference  between  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  as  hitherto  the  differences  of  these  two 
parties  were  chiefly  political.  Hence  the  remark  in  the 
Mishna:  "Since  the  death  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zere- 
da  and  Jose  ben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  the  unity  in 
the  schools  has  ceased"  (jSotiih,  ix,  9).  The  precepts 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater  elab- 
oration of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial  defile- 
ment. Their  desire  to  separate  themselves  and  their 
disciples  from  all  occasions  of  defilement  may  have  fur- 
nished the  starting-point  for  the  name  of  Pharisee. 
The  brave  struggle  with  the  Syrian  kings  had  turned 
chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future 
conflict  by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Chaherim,  or  as- 
sociates) bound  to  the  strictest  observance  of  the  law. 
Every  member  of  the  order,  on  his  admission,  pledged 
himself  to  this  in  the  presence  of  three  Chaberim.  They 
looked  on  each  other  as  brothers.  The  rest  of  the  na- 
tion they  looked  on  as  "  the  people  of  the  earth."  The 
spirit  of  scribedom  was  growing.  The  above  precept 
associated  with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  pointed  to  a 
further  growth  (Jost,  i,  233).  It  was  hardly  checked  by 
the  taunt  of  the  Sadducees  that  "  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itself  (ibid,  i,  217).     See  Pharisee. 

c.  Jochanan,  the  high-priest  and  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, ben-Simon,  ben-jNIattathias,  commonly  called  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-106),  was  a  distinguished  Pharisaic 
scribe,  or  doctor  of  the  law.  The  enactments  which  he 
passed,  as  recorded  in  the  Mishna,  show  his  endeavors 
to  render  the  Temple  service  uniform,  his  humane  feel- 
ings, and  his  desire  to  alleviate  the  uimecessary  burdens 
of  the  law.  Though  Ezra,  to  punish  the  Levites  for  their 
backwardness  in  returning  from  Babylon,  deprived  them 
of  their  tithes  or  transferred  them  to  the  priests  (Ezra 
ii,  36-42;  viii,  15;  Neh.vii,  43-45;  comp.  with  ]\Iishna, 
Maaser  Sheni,  v,  15 ;  Sotah,  ix,  10 ;  Babylon  Talmud, 
Ythamoth,  80  b;  Kethuhoth,  26  a),  yet  the  formula  con- 
sisting of  Deut.  xxvi,  13-15,  and  called  confession  C^ITl), 
in  which  the  Israelite  had  to  declare  in  the  Temple  be- 
fore God  that  he  had  paid  the  tithes  to  the  Levile,  con- 
tinued to  be  recited  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
on  the  last  day  of  Passover.  There  was  also  a  custom 
of  singing  ever}'  morning  in  the  Temple  Psa.  xliv,  23- 
26  as  part  of  the  hymnal  service,  and  of  wounding  the 
sacrifices  on  their  head  for  the  blood  to  run  into  their 
eyes,  so  as  momentarily  to  blind  them  in  order  that 
they  might  be  bound  easily.  Moreover,  up  to  the  time 
of  Jochanan  the  high-priest=John  Hyrcanus,  the  peo- 
ple worked  during  the  middle  days  of  the  festivals.  See 
Passoveu;  Tabernacles,  Feast  of.  "Now  Jochan- 
an the  high-priest  did  away  with  the  confession  about 
the  Levitical  tithes  (because  it  was  now  inapplicable) ; 
he  also  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  chanting  'Awake!' 
(Psa.  xliv,  23,  etc.,  because  the  singing  of  it  every 
morning  made  it  appear  as  if  (lod  were  asleep)  and  the 
■wounding  of  the  sacrifices  (because  it  was  cruel) ;  in- 
terdicted working  on  the  middle  days  of  the  festivals, 
since  up  to  his  days  the  hammer  was  busily  at  work  in 
•lerusalem,  and  ordered  buyers  of  questionable  produce, 
whether  it  had  been  tithed  or  not,  to  tithe  it"  (Mishna, 
Muascr  tSheni,v,  10;  Sotali,  ix,  10). 

d.  Jehoshuah  ben-Perachja  and  his  colleague,  Katai  of 
Arabela,  who  were  the  second  of  the  four  pairs  (ni51T) 
that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  doctors  of  the  law 
as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C.  140-1 10).  Though 
their  surviving  maxims  are  very  few,  yet  they  are  in- 
dicative of  the  irreparable  breach  which  was  then  made 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.     In  harmony 


with  the  wisdom,  humanity,  consistency,  and  leniency 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  under  whose  pontificate  and  rule 
these  two  distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  taught,  Je- 
hoshuah ben-Perachja  propounded  the  maxim,  "  Procure 
for  thyself  a  teacher,  gain  to  thyself  a  friend,  and  judge 
every  man  by  the  rule  of  innocence"  {A  both,  i,  0).  If, 
however,  we  render  this  saying  thus:  "  Take  to  thyself 
a  teacher  (Rab),  get  to  thyself  an  associate  (C/iaber), 
judge  every  man  on  his  better  side,"  we  shall  see  that, 
while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its  candor,  it  never- 
theless shows  how  easily  even  a  fair-minded  man  might 
come  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship  outside  the 
limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i,  227-233).  His  col- 
league, Natai  of  Arabela,  at  all  events,  who  regarded  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Sadducees  as  desecration  of  God's 
holy  heritage  [see  Sadducee],  and  as  working  into 
the  hands  of  those  very  enemies  whom  they  had  only 
just  driven  from  the  holy  city  (1  Mace,  xiii,  etc.), 
taught :  "  Keep  aloof  from  wicked  neighbors,  have  no 
fellowship  with  sinners,  and  reject  not  the  belief  in  ret- 
ribution" (Abofh,  i,  7).  It  was  this  maxim  which 
brought  about  the  final  separation  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus.  The 
gulf  thus  created  was  deepened  by  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance which  made  John  Hyrcanus  desert  the  ranks  of 
the  Pharisees  and  go  over  to  the  Sadducees,  and  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  bloody  sufferings  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  his  country  and  people,  for 
whose  independence  and  religion  he  and  his  family 
fought  so  bravely.  The  circumstance  is  as  follows: 
Having  returned  from  a  glorious  victory,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  people  at  home,  Hj-r- 
canus  gave  a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  both  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  As  he  was  enjoying  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  guests,  he,  instigated  by  the  Sadducees, 
asked  the  Pharisees  to  tell  him  whether  there  was  any 
command  which  he  had  transgressed,  that  he  might 
make  amends,  since  it  was  his  great  desire  to  make  the 
law  of  God  his  rule  of  life.  To  this  one  of  the  Phari- 
sees replied:  "Let  HjTcanus  be  satisfied  with  the  regal 
crown  and  give  the  priestly  diadem  to  some  one  more 
worthy  of  it;  because  before  his  birth  his  mother  was 
taken  captive  from  the  Maccaba^an  home,  in  a  raid  of 
the  Syrians  upon  Modin,  and  it  is  illegal  for  the  son  of 
a  captive  to  ofticiate  as  a  priest,  much  more  as  high- 
priest."  The  Sadducees,  who  had  thus  far  succeeded, 
tried  to  persuade  Hyrcanus  that  the  Pharisees  did  this 
designedly  in  order  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  ascertain  it,  Hyrcanus  demanded  of  the  San- 
hedrim to  sentence  the  offender  to  capital  punishment. 
But  the  Pharisaic  doctors  of  the  law,  who  had  no  spe- 
cial enactment  against  indignities  heaped  upon  a  sover- 
eign, who  believed  and  taught  that  all  men  are  alike  in 
the  sight  of  (iod,  and  whose  very  president  at  this  time 
propounded  the  maxim  of  leniencj',  said  that  according 
to  the  law  they  could  only  give  him  forty  stripes  save 
one,  which  was  the  regular  punishment  for  slanderers. 
It  was  this  which  made  Hyrcanus  go  over  to  the  Sad- 
ducees, massacre  manj'  of  the  Scribes,  and  fill  the  San- 
hedrim with  Sadducees  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10, 
5,  0,  with  Kiddushin,  CO  a ;  Griltz,  Geschichte  der  Juden 
(2d  ed.),  iii,  453, 

e.  This  deplorable  condition,  however,  soon  passed  by, 
and  the  Scribes  were  again  in  the  ascendency  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Janna>us,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when 
Simon  ben-Shetach  (q.  v.),  brother  of  queen  Salome 
{Berakoth,  48  a),  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  Jehudah  ben-Tabai  vice-president  (B.C.  110-65). 
Tiiough  Simon  ben-Shetach  had  for  a  time  to  quit  the 
court  and  hide  himself,  because  he  was  accused  of  trea- 
son against  the  sovereign,  j'et  Alexander  .Jann;eus  rein- 
stated him  upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Parthian  ambas- 
sadors, who  missed  at  the  royal  table  the  wisdom  of  this 
scribe,  which  they  had  so  much  enjoyed  on  a  former 
occasion.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  then  filled  with  the  Saddu- 
cees whom  John  Hyrcanus  had  put  there,  and  by  bia 
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wisdom  repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  and 
king  confounded  these  Sadducees  b)'  puzzUng  questions 
about  the  treatment,  without  tradition,  of  such  legal 
cases  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law,  so  much 
so  that  they  gradually  quitted  the  supreme  court,  and 
Simon  filled  the  vacancies  with  the  scribes.  The  ca- 
lamitous event  which  happened  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles while  Alexander  Jannasus  was  officiating  in  the 
Temple  [see  Tabernacles,  Feast  of]  checked  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  scribes,  but  it  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  fact  that  this  sovereign,  on  his  death- 
bed, committed  his  wife  to  the  care  of  the  Pharisees 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10, 1,  2).  Under  Simon  ben-She- 
tach  and  Jehudah  ben-Tabai  the  Sanhedrim  was  en- 
tirely cleared  of  the  Sadducees,  and  a  festival  day  was 
instituted  (March  17,  B.C.  78)  to  commemorate  the  re- 
turn of  the  residue  of  the  scribes  (X^IS'^D  HU'^PS) 
who  went  into  exile  in  the  days  of  John  HjTcanus. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  was  not 
the  only  important  work  effected  by  these  two  doctors 
of  the  law.  To  render  divorce  difficult,  Simon  ben- 
Shctach  decreed  that  the  money  of  marriage-settlement, 
which  was  at  first  deposited  with  the  wife's  father,  and 
afterwards  laid  out  in  household  furniture  —  thus  being 
no  loss  to  the  husband  in  case  he  divorced  his  wife — 
should  amount  at  least  to  two  silver  miiue  (about  £7  lOs.) 
if  the  bride  were  a  maiden,  and  half  that  sum  to  a 
widow;  that  the  husband  should  invest  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience 
and  difficulty  to  draw  it  out,  and  that  the  whole  of  his 
property  should  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  this  set- 
tlement (nniTiD,  avyypa<p{]),  thus  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  defrauded  of  it  by  unprincipled 
heirs  (Babylon  Kethubotk,  82  b ;  Jerusalem  Kelkiiboth, 
cap.  viii,  end;  Sabbath,  xiv,  6;  xvi,  C).  See  Mak- 
ijiAGE,  Simon  ben-Shetach,  moreover,  introduced  su- 
perior schools  into  every  provincial  town,  and  ordained 
that  all  the  youths  from  the  age  of  sixteen  should  visit 
them  (Jerusalem  Kethuboth,  viii,  1 1),  which  created  a 
new  epoch  in  the  education  of  tiie  nation.  See  Schools. 
Their  zeal,  however,  to  uphold  the  law  in  opposition  to 
the  Sadducees  led  them  to  commit  rigorous  acts  towards 
their  antagonists  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16,  1);  and  on 
one  occasion  Jehudah  ben-Tabai,  to  eradicate  the  Sad- 
ducean  notions  from  the  people  [see  Sadducee],  con- 
demned to  death  a  false  witness  in  a  capital  trial  (Mac- 
coth,  V,  b).  But  when  Simon  ben-Shetach  reprimanded 
his  colleague  for  this  unlawful  act,  Jehudah  ben-Tabai, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  so  tridy 
penitent  that  he  at  once  gave  up  the  presidency,  threw 
himself  on  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had  condemned, 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  beseeching  God  to  take  his 
own  life  as  an  atonement  for  the  one  he  had  judicially 
taken  away  {ibid.').  Th\g  rash  act  taught  him  greater 
leniency  for  the  future,  and  accounts  for  his  precept  to 
judges:  "  Onl\'  as  long  as  the  accused  stand  before  thee 
regard  them  as  transgressors  of  the  law;  but  regard 
■them  as  innocent  immediately  after  they  are  released, 
and  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law"  {Ahoth,  i,  8). 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Si- 
mon ben  -  Shetach's  extraordinary  conscientiousness, 
which  must  have  greatly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  Sadducees, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  rigorous  measures  against  tiiem, 
suborned  two  witnesses,  who  testirted  that  his  son  com- 
mitted a  capital  crime.  He  was  accordingly  sentenced 
to  death.  As  he  was  led  to  tiie  place  of  execution,  the 
witnesses,  being  filled  with  horror  that  they  had  con- 
demned innocent  blood,  confessed  tliat  they  had  borne 
false  Avitncss.  But  as  the  law  from  time  immemorial 
had  enacted  that  "  the  evidence  once  given  and  accept- 
ed cannot  be  revoked"  (Maimonides,  Jad  Ha-Chezaka 
Ililchoth  Eduth,  iii,  5),  and  though  Simon's  fatherly 
feelings  for  a  moment  made  him  hesitate  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  execution,  yet  his  son,  to  uphold  the  dig- 


nity of  the  law,  exclaimed  to  him,  "Father,  if  thou 
wishest  that  salvation  should  come  to  Israel  through 
thee,  pay  no  regard  to  my  life,"  and  accordingly  the 
son  died  a  martyr  to  the  honor  of  the  law  (Jerusalem 
Char/iguh,  ii,  2;  Sanhedrin,  i,  5;  vii,  3).  'Ihis  noble 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Simon  ben-Shetach  evidently 
made  him  lay  down  the  maxim,  '•  Test  witnesses  most 
carefullj',  and  be  cautious  in  questioning  them,  lest  they 
learn  therefrom  how  to  impart  to  their  falsehood  the 
garb  of  truth"  (Aboth,  i,  9).  No  wonder  that  tradition 
celebrates-  Simon  ben-Shetach  as  "the  restorer  of  the 
divine  law  to  its  pristine  glory"  (Kiddushin). 

f.  Shemaja  (  =  2rt|itf«e,  Josephus,  Ani.  xiv,  9,  4) 
and  Abtalion  (  =  noX\iojj',  ibid.  xv.  1,  1,  10,  4)  are 
the  two  great  doctors  of  the  law  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  (B.C.  65-30)  as 
the  fourth  pair  (mSIT).  They  are  generally  considered 
as  having  been  proselytes;  but  this  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  that  according  to  the  Jewish  law  no  proselyte  could 
even  be  an  ordinary  member  of  the  seventy-one.  In- 
deed, Grittz  (iii,  481)  has  shown  that  they  were  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  that  the  notion  of  their  having  been 
proselytes  rests  upon  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the-  Talmud.  Though  verj'  few  of  their  enactments 
have  come  down  to  us,  yet  the  influence  which  their 
great  learning  and  unflinching  integrity  gave  them 
among  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  among  the 
succeeding  doctors  of  the  law,  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
any  question  an  authoritative  reception  if  it  could  be 
traced  to  have  been  propounded  by  Shemaja  and  Ab- 
talion (Mishna,  Edayoth,  i,  3  ;  Pesachim,  6G  a),  who  were 
styled  the  two  mar/nates  of  their  day  (TTin  "ipTlS). 
The  two  maxiins  of  these  distinguished  scribes  which 
have  survived  reflect  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Roman  j'oke.  Thus  Shemaja  urged  on 
his  disciples,  "  Love  a  handicraft,  hate  the  rabbinate, 
and  befriend  not  thyself  with  the  worldly  powers" 
{Ahoth,  i,  10);  while  Abtalion  said,  "Sages,  be  careful 
in  your  utterances,  lest  ye  draw  upon  yourselves  the 
punishment  of  exile,  and  ye  be  banished  to  a  place 
where  the  water  is  poisonous  [i.  e.  of  seductive  influ- 
ence], and  the  disciples  who  go  with  you  drink  thereof 
and  die,  and  thus  bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  name 
of  God"  {ibid,  i,  11).  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Shemaja's  unflinching  integrity  from  his  conduct  at  tlie 
trial  of  Herod  before  the  Sanhedrim.  When  this  mag- 
nate was  summoned  before  the  supreme  tribunal  to  an- 
swer the  accusation  of  the  mothers  whose  children  he  had 
slain,  and  when  his  armed  appearance  and  his  retinue  of 
soldiers  frightened  the  other  members  of  the  court  into 
silence,  Shemaja,  the  president,  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death  against  him  (Josephus, /I  ??^ 
xiv,  9, 4).  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible,  they 
had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suffered  to  continue 
their  work  in  peace.  Their  glory  was,  however,  in  great 
measure  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were  no  longer 
thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen 
to  the  teacher,  A  fixed  fee  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance. 
The  regulation  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  j'oung  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the  scribes' 
classes ;  and  apparently  it  had  that  effect  (Jost,  i,  248- 
253).  On  the  death  of  Shemaja  and  Abtalion,  there 
were  no  qualified  successors  to  take  their  place.  Two 
sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occupied 
it,  but  they  were  themselves  conscious  of  their  incom- 
petence, A  question  was  brought  before  tliem  which 
neither  they  nor  any  of  the  otlier  scribes  could  answer. 
At  last  they  asked,  in  their  perplexit}', "  Was  there  none 
present  who  liad  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who  had  been 
so  honored  V"  The  question  was  answered  by  Hillel  the 
Baliylonian,  known  also,  then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son 
of  David.  lie  solved  the  difficulty,  appealed  to  princi- 
ples, and,  when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  ar- 
gument, ended  by  saying,  "So  have  I  heard  from  my 
masters  Shemaja  and  Abtalion."     This  was  decisive. 
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The  sons  of  Bethcra  withdrew.  Hillel  was  invited  by 
acclamation  to  enter  on  his  high  office.  His  alleged  de- 
scent from  the  house  of  David  maj'  have  added  to  his 
popularity. 

g.  The  name  of  Hillel  (born  cir.  B.C.  112)  has  hardly 
received  tlie  notice  due  to  it  from  students  of  the  Gospel 
history.  The  noblest  and  most  genial  representative  of 
his  ortler,  we  may  see  in  him  the  best  fruit  which  the 
system  of  the  scribes  was  capable  of  producing.  It  is 
instructive  to  mark  at  once  how  far  he  (irepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  teaching  which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he 
inevitably  fell  short  of  it.  The  starting-point  of  his 
career  is  given  in  a  tale  which,  though  deformed  by 
Rabbinic  exaggerations,  is  yet  fresh  and  genial  enough. 
The  j'oung  student  had  come  from  (iolah,  in  Babylonia, 
to  study  under  Sheraaja  and  Abtalion.  He  was  poor 
and  hail  no  money.  The  new  rule  requiring  payment 
was  in  force.  For  the  most  part,  he  worked  for  his  live- 
lihood, kept  himself  with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the 
rest  as  the  fee  to  the  college  porter.  On  one  day,  how- 
ever, he  had  failed  to  find  emploj-ment.  The  doorkeeper 
refused  him  entrance ;  but  his  zeal  for  knowledge  was 
not  to  be  baffled.  He  stationed  himself  outside,  under 
a  window,  to  catch  what  he  could  of  the  words  of  the 
scribes  v.itliin.  It  was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to 
fall,  but  he  remained  there  still.  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon 
him  six  cubits  high  (!)  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed  it, 
sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  and,  when  they  found 
out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  payment.  "For 
such  a  man,"  said  Shemaja,  "one  might  even  break  the 
Sabbath"  (Geiger,  in  Ugolini  Thesaiir.  xxi ;  .Jost,  i,  254). 
In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity,  Hillel  had  as  his  col- 
league Menachem,  probably  the  same  as  the  Essene  Ma- 
naen  of  Josephus  (.1  nt.  xv,  10,  5).  He,  however,  was 
tempted  bj'  the  growing  power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a 
large  number  (eighty  in  the  Kabbinic  tradition)  of  his 
followers,  entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  his  calling  as  scribe  and  his  habits  of  devotion. 
They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous  apparel,  glit- 
tering with  gold,  which  was  inconsistent  with  both 
(Jost,  i,  259).  The  place  thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by 
Shammai.  The  two  \vere  held  in  nearly  equal  honor. 
One,  in  Jewish  language,  was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the 
Ab-beth-din,  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach, 
however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Within  the  party  of  the  Phar- 
isees, within  the  order  of  the  scribes,  there  came  for  the 
first  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  ten- 
dencies— one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  politics,  might  be  classed  as  liberal- 
conservative.  The  points  on  which  they  differed  were 
almost  innumerable  (comp.  Geiger,  ut  sup.).  In  most  of 
them — questions  as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  unclean- 
ness,  as  to  the  law  of  contracts  or  of  wills — we  can  find 
little  or  no  interest.  On  the  former  class  of  subjects 
the  school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  de- 
velopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or  an 
unclean  Israelite  became  itself  unclean.  "Defilement" 
was  as  a  contagious  disease  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  even  with  the  careful  scrupulosity  described  in 
INIark  vii,  1-4.  They  were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  Sab- 
batarian. It  was  unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the 
Sabbath  which  would  in  any  sense  be  in  operation  dur- 
ing it,  e.  g.  to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the 
sea.  It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  give 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit  the 
sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in  its  strict- 
ness, and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adultery  of  the  wife 
could  justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i,  257-2G0).  We  must 
not  tliink  of  them,  however,  as  rigid  and  austere  in 
their  lives.  The  religious  world  of  Judaism  presented 
the  inconsistencies  which  it  has  often  presented  since. 
The  "straitest  sect"  was  also  the  most  secular.  Sham- 
mai himself  was  said  to  be  rich,  luxurious,  self-indulgent. 


Hillel  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as  in  his 
j'outh  (Geiger.  loc.  cif.).  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed 
some  capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  char- 
acter was  more  lovable  and  attractive.  While  on  the 
one  side  he  taught  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.  He  was  the 
first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable  construction 
of  the  law  with  a  dialectic  precision  which  seems  almost 
to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (Jost,  i,  257).  When  the  let- 
ter of  a  law,  as  e.  g.  that  of  the  year  of  release,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it 
was  kept  at  all,  only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  interpre- 
tation which  met  the  difficulty  or  practically  set  it  aside. 
His  teaching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like  manner  an  adap- 
tation to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  disfavor,  even 
for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoiling  his  dinner  by 
her  bad  cooking  (Geiger,  loc.  cil.).  The  genial  charac- 
ter of  the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and 
present  some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching: 
"Trust  not  thyself  to  the  day  of  thy  death."  "Judge 
not  tliy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  his  place."  "Leave 
nothing  dark  and  obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  when  I  have  time ;  for  how  knowest  thou  wheth- 
er the  time  will  come?"  (comp.  James  iv,  13-15).  "He 
who  gains  a  good  name,  gains  it  for  himself;  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  gains  everlasting  life" 
(comp.  John  v,  39;  Aboth,  ii,  5-8).  In  one  memorable 
rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  that  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  great  commandment  of  the  Gospel:  "Do 
nothing  to  thy  neighbor  that  thou  wouldcst  not  that  he 
should  do  to  thee."  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teachers. 
The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their 
fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  passions,  used  the  sword 
to  decide  their  controversies.  Out  of  that  school  grew 
the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  vindictive,  the 
political  bigots  of  Pharisaism  (Jost,  i,  267-269).  Those 
of  Hillel  were,  like  their  master  (comp.  e.  g.  the  advice 
of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v,  34-42),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant, 
unwilling  to  make  enemies,  content  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  One  school  resisted,  the  other  was  dis- 
posed to  foster,  the  study  of  Greek  literature.  One 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  proselyte  from  heathenism 
the  fidl  burden  of  the  law,  the  other  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  See 
Proselvtk.  One  subject  of  debate  between  the  schools 
exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper  than  these  ques- 
tions, touching  upon  the  great  problems  of  the  universe. 
"  Was  the  state  of  man  so  full  of  misery  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been?  Or  was 
this  life,  with  all  its  suffering,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be 
valued  and  used  as  a  training  fur  something  higher  than 
itself?"  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter  and  the 
wiser,  view  (Jost,  i,  264), 

Outwardlj'  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must  have  ap- 
peared to  men  different  in  many  ways  from  both.  While 
they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  "spake  as 
one  having  authority,"  "  not  as  the  scribes"  (Matt,  vii, 
29;  comp.  the  constantly  recurring  "I  say  unto  you"). 
While  they  confined  their  teaching  to  the  class  of 
scholars,  he  "had  compassion  on  the  multitudes"  (ix, 
36).  While  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  coun- 
cil or  in  their  schools,  he  journeyed  through  the  cities 
an<l  villages  (iv,  23  ;  ix,  35 ;  etc.).  While  they  spoke  of 
the  kingdom  of  (iod  vaguely,  as  a  thing  far  off,  he  ]iro- 
elaimed  that  it  had  already  come  nigh  to  men  (iv,  17), 
But,  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  par- 
ties, he  must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
school  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hillel.  In 
the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath (xii,  1-14;  2  John  v,  1-16;  etc.)  and  the  idea  of  puri- 
ty (Matt.  XV,  1-11,  and  its  parallels),  this  was  obviously 
the  case.    Even  in  the  controversy  about  divorce,  while 
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his  chief  work  was  to  assert  the  truth,  which  the  dispu- 
tants on  both  sides  were  losing  sight  of,  he  recognised,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  rule  of  Ilillel  as  being  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  law  (xix,  8).  When  he  summed 
up  the  great  commandment  in  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets  were  fultilled,  he  reproduced  and  ennobled  the 
precept  which  had  been  given  by  that  teacher  to  his 
disciples  (vii,  12;  xxii,  34-40).  So  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  temper  of  the  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere 
adaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tra- 
dition, wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly 
condemning  it. 

h.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to  remember 
that  Ilillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  rabbins,  to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  ii,  46,  and 
that  Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  substantially  his  suc- 
cessor, was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain 
the  fact  which  so  many  passages  in  the  gospels  lead  us 
to  infer — the  existence  all  along  of  a  party  among  the 
scribes  themselves  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognise 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher  (John  iii,  1 ;  Mark  x,  17), 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (xii,  34),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii,  51),  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to  confess  even 
their  half- belief  (xii,  42),  afraid  to  take  their  stand 
against  the  strange  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought 
together  the  Sadduc^an  section  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  ultra-Pharisaic  followers  of  Shammai.  When  tlie 
last  great  crisis  came,  they  apparently  contented  them- 
selves with  a  policy  of  absence  (Luke  xxiii,  50,  51),  pos- 
sibly were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  the  council 
which  condemned  our  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting  of  the 
confederate  parties,  not  a  formally  constituted  Sanhe- 
drim. All  its  proceedings,  the  hasty  investigation,  the 
immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated  by  irregularity  (Jost, 
i,  407-409),  Afterwards,  when  the  fear  of  violence  was 
once  over,  and  popular  feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Ga- 
maliel summoning  courage  to  maintain  openly  the  pol- 
icy of  a  tolerant  expectation  (Acts  v,  34 ). 

5.  Education  and  Life. — (1.)  The  special  training  for 
a  scribe's  office  began,  probabh',  about  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. According  to  tlie  Pirke  Ahoth  (v,  24),  the  child 
began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five  and  the  jMishna  at  ten. 
Three  years  later  every  Israelite  became  a  child  of  the 
law  (Bar-Mitsoah},  and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey 
it.  The  great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teach- 
ing of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeating  their 
Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phylacteries.  For 
the  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who  devoted 
himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  scribe,  something  more  was 


inherit  eternal  life?"  or  casuistic,  "What  might  a  man 
do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath?"  or  ceremonial, 
"What  did  or  did  not  render  him  unclean?"  We  are 
left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions  and  answers  of 
the  schoolroom  of  Luke  ii,  40;  but  those  proposed  to 
our  Lord  by  his  own  disciples,  or  by  the  scribes,  as  tests 
of  his  proficiency,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  types  of  what 
was  commonly  discussed.  The  Apocryphal  gospels,  as 
usual,  mock  our  curiosity  with  the  most  irritating  pue- 
rilities. (Comp.  Kcaufid.  Infant,  c.  45,  in  Tischendorf, 
Codex  Apoc.  A'.  7'.).  In  due  time  the  pupil  passed  on 
to  the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and  of  evidence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  "words  of  the 
scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or  might 
pass  on  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth-ham-Mid- 
rash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mystical  interpre- 
tation. In  both  cases,  pre-eminently  in  the  latter,  par- 
ables entered  largely  into  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude,  and  left  it  to  his 
hearers  to  interpret  for  themselves.  See  Parablk. 
That  the  relation  between  the  two  was  often  one  of 
genial  and  kindly  feeling  we  may  infer  from  the  saying 
of  one  famous  scribe,  "I  have  learned  much  from  the 
rabbins  my  teachers,  I  have  learned  more  from  the  rab- 
bins'my  colleagues,  I  have  learned  most  of  all  from  my 
disciples"  (Carpzov,  .4/)/).  Crif.  i,  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  probablj'  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted 
to  his  office.  The  presiding  rabbi  pronounced  the  for- 
mula, "I  admit  thee,  and  thou  art  admitted  to  the  chair 
of  the  scribe,"  solemnly  ordained  him  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  (the  il3i'20  =  ;;^£(po^£rT/«),  and  gave  to  him, 
as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "key  of 
knowledge"  (comp.  Luke  xi,  52),  with  which  he  was  to 
open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom.  So  ad- 
mitted, he  took  his  place  as  a  Chaher,  or  member  of  the 
fraternity,  was  no  longer  aypajifinTOQ  Kal  ISuorrjc  (Acts 
iv,  13),  was  separated  entirely  from  the  multitude,  the 
brute  herd  that  knew  not  the  law,  the  "  cursed"  "  people 
of  the  earth"  (John  vii,  15,  49).  (For  all  the  details  in 
the  above  section,  and  many  others,  comp.  the  elaborate 
treatises  by  Ursinus,  Antiqq.  f/eb.,  and  Heubner,  De  Aca- 
deniiis  Ilehrceorum,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  ch.  xxi.) 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after  his  ad- 
mission the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions,  the  chances 
of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give  himself  to  any 
one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  combine  two  or  more  of 
them.  He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in  family  litigations  (Luke  xii, 
14),  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
He  might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 


required.     He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied    work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the  law  and  the  prophets 


for  admission  to  the  school  of  some  famous  rabbi.  If  he 
were  poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town 
or  village  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn  was 
tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.    If  he  passed  it, 


for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lex.  liabbin.  s,  v,  "  Phylacteria"),  or  a 
notarj'  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  es- 
pousals, bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the  more 
fortunate  was,  of  course,  attractive  enough.     Theoreti- 


he  became  a  "chosen  one"  (nins,  comp.  John  xv,  16),    cally,  indeed,  the  office  of  the  scribe  was  not  to  be  a 

source  of  wealth.     It  is  doubtful  how  tar  the  fees  paid 


and  entered  on  his  work  as  a  disci|ile  (Carpzov,  Ajjp. 
Crit.  i,  7).  The  master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  former 
sitting  on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (D^T^^br)  on 
a  lower  bench,  the  younger  (D'^iljp)  on  the  ground, 
both  literally  "  at  his  feet."  The  class-room  might  be 
the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  lliis  jnirpose,  or 
the  private  school  of  the  rabbi.  In  addition  to  the  rab- 
bi, or  head  master,  there  were  assistant  teachers,  and 
one  interpreter,  or  crier,  whose  function  it  was  to  pro- 
claim aloud  to  the  whole  school  what  tlie  rabbi  had 
spoken  in  a  whisper  (comp.  INIatt.  x,  27).  The  education 
was  chiefly  catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and 
asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke 
ii).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,  "What  was  the 
great  commandment  of  all?    What  must  a  man  do  to 


by  the  pupils  were  ajipropriated  by  the  teacher  (Bux- 
torf,  Synag.  Judaic,  c,  4()),  The  great  Hillel  worked  as 
a  day-laborer,  Paul's  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Lord's 
work  as  a  carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the 
popular  conception  of  the  most  honored  rabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  were,  however,  considerable  enough. 
Scholars  brought  gifts,  Kich  and  devout  widows  main- 
tained a  rabbi  as  an  act  of  piety,  often  to  the  injury  of 
their  own  kindred  (Matt,  xxiii,  14).  Each  act  of  the 
notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  of  the  jurist,  would  be 
attended  by  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  position,  there  was  a  like  con- 
tradiction between  theory  and  practice.  The  older 
scribes  had  had  no  titles  [see  Pabbi]  ;  Shemaja,  as  we 
have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them.     In  our 
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Lord's  time  tlie  passion  for  distinction  was  insatiable. 
The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban  (we  are  re- 
minded of  our  own  Reverend,  Very  Reverend.  Right 
Reverend),  presented  so  many  steps  on  the  ladder  of 
ambition  (Seriipius,  J)e  TU.Iiabhi,  in  Ugolino,  ch.  xxii). 
Other  forms  of  worldliness  were  not  far  off.  The  later 
Rabbinic  saying  that  "  the  disciples  of  the  wise  have  a 
right  to  a  goodly  house,  a  fair  wife,  and  a  soft  couch" 
reflected  probably  the  luxury  of  an  earlier  time  (Ursini 
A  ntiqq.  IJeh.  c.  5,  ut  sifj).).  Tlfe  salutations  in  the  mar- 
ket-place (Matt,  xxiii,  7),  the  reverential  kiss  offered  by 
the  scholars  to  their  master,  or  by  rabbins  to  each  other, 
the  greeting  of  Abba,  father  (ver.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  IIo): 
Ih'h.  ad  loc),  the  long  aroKai,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  T^iViiiv  and  'i^ariov  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
with  the  broad  blue  zizith  or  fringe  (the  KpdaTrtCov  of 
Matt,  xxiii,  5),  the  Tephillim  of  ostentatious  size — all 
these  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  a  scribe's  life.  Draw- 
ing to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly  all  the  energy 
and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close  hereditary  caste  of 
the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete  with  them. 
Unless  the  priest  became  a  scribe  also,  he  remained  in 
obscurity.  The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible 
and  base.  For  the  scribes  there  were  tlie  best  places  at 
feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (ver.  6 ;  Luke 
xiv,  7). 

(.5.)  The  character  of  the  order  in  this  period  was 
marked,  under  these  influences,  by  a  deep,  incurable 
hypocrisy,  all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which  they  had 
done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognised 
by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil.  Some  there 
were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  taking  their 
place  side  b}'  side  with  prophets  and  wise  men  among 
the  instruments  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  was  teach- 
ing men  (Matt,  xxiii,  34).  The  name  was  still  honora- 
ble. The  apostles  themselves  were  to  be  scribes  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (xiii,  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not 
refuse  the  salutations  which  hailed  him  as  a  rabbi.  In 
"Zenas  the  lawyer"  (ro^iiKof,  Tit,  iii,  13)  and  Apollos 
'•mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  sent  apparently  for  the 
special  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  ^axai  vo^iKai  which 
prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit.  iii,  9),  we  may  recognise  the 
work  which  members  of  the  order  were  capable  of  doing 
for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

IIL  T/ie  A.MORAIM,  07-  Later  Doctors  of  the  Law. — \. 
Name  and  Date. — The  name  A  nioraim  (CX"iTSX,  sing. 
6t"'i'l?3S,  from  "l^X,  to  say,  to  hold  forth,  to  expound), 
like  the  appellation  Tanaim,  is  Aramaic;  it  literally  de- 
notes recorders,  expositors,  and  was  given,  after  the  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  to  those  "'  wise  men"  and  "  doc- 
tors of  the  law"  who  alone  constitutetl  the  authorized 
recorders  and  expositors  of  the  received  Halachah.  The 
period  of  the  Amoraim  begins  with  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  R.  Jehudah  the  Holy  (A.D.  220),  and  termi- 
nates with  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(cir.  A.D.  500),  embracing  nearly  270  years. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Amoraim. — As  the  title  implies, 
these  Amoraim  had  to  examine,  decide,  and  expoimd 
the  import  of  the  Mishna  for  general  practice.  After 
the  redaction  of  the  Mishna  by  Jehudah  the  Holy  (A.D. 
1G3-193),  this  corpus  juris  became  the  canonical  code, 
and  constituted  the  source  of  study  and  the  rule  ofjjrac- 
ticc,  both  in  Bab\don,  whither  it  was  imported  imme- 
diately after  its  appearance  by  the  celebrated  Rab 
(q.  v.),  and  in  Palestine.  These  commentaries  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  Mishna  in  the  two  countries  are  embod- 
ied in  the  two  Talmuds,  or  more  properly  (Jemaras, 
which  are  named  after  them — viz.  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
lon. The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  made  up  in  Tiberias 
about  A.D.  400,  because  the  Christian  government  took 
awa\'  from  the  doctors  of  the  law  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion, thus  causing  the  extinction  of  the  patriarchate  and 
the  declension  of  tiie  Palestinian  school;  while  the  Bab- 
ylonian Talmud  was  not  closed  finally  till  the  period 


of  the  Saboraim,  as  the  schools  were  still  greatly  flour- 
ishing in  Babylon  under  the  presidency  of  7?f67t  Methib- 
ia  (Sn3'^n?3  113"^"!),  or  heads  of  schools,  and  the  Resh 
Galutha  (X?Tlb3  U*^"!),  or  the  princes  of  the  exiles,  as 
they  were  called.  See  Midrash  ;  Talmud.  For  the 
distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  who  occupied  the  pa- 
triarchate, and  were  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents 
of  colleges  during  this  period,  we  must  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Schools,  Jewish,  where  they  are  enumerated  iu 
chronological  order. 

lY.  7  he  Saboraim,  or  the  Teachers  of  the  Law  after 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Talmud.  —  1.  Name  and  Date. — 
The  appellation  Saboraim  (C^XIISD,  from  the  Aramaic 
1-0,  to  think;  to  discern,  to  Judge)  properly  signifies  de- 
cisores,  and  was  given  to  those  doctors  of  the  law  who 
determined  the  law  (tl^bln)  from  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  pros  and  cons  (X"CD)  nrged  by  the  Amoraim 
in  their  controversies  on  divine,  legal,  and  ritual  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud.  Hence  the  remark  of 
Sherira  (Jaon  (A.D.  968-998),  "  Though  no  independent 
legislation  existed  after  the  cessation  of  the  Amoraim, 
yet  there  continued  exposition  and  weighing  of  the 
transmitted  and  prevalent  opinions;  and  it  is  from  this 
weighing  of  opinions  that  the  doctors  derive  their  name, 
Saboraim"  (Griitz,  v,  426).  The  period  of  the  Saboraim 
extends  from  about  A.D.  500  to  A.D.  657.  This  period, 
however,  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  and  it  is  only  the 
first  part — i.  e.  from  the  death  of  Rabina,  A.D.  500,  to 
the  death  of  R.  Giza  and  R.  Simuna,  A.D.  550 — which 
can  properly  be  denominated  the  real  Saboraim  epoch ; 
while  the  second  part,  which  consists  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  real  Saboraim  and  the  rise  of  the  Gaonim, 
from  A.D.  550  to  657,  has  no  proper  designation,  because 
the  doctors  who  lived  at  this  time  and  the  work  which 
they  did  are  alike  unimportant  and  desultory. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Saboraim. — Unlike  their  prede- 
cessors the  Tanaim  and  Amoraim,  and  their  successors 
the  Gaonim,  these  doctors  of  the  law  neither  formed  a 
succession  of  teachers  nor  were  they  engaged  in  any 
new  work.  They  were  a  circle  of  literati  and  teachers, 
who  supplemented  and  completed  the  work  of  the  Amo- 
raim. They  explained  all  doubtful  questions  in  the 
Talmud,  made  new  additions  to  it  both  from  oral  tradi- 
tions and  MS.  notes,  inserted  into  it  all  the  anecdotes 
which  were  current  in  the  different  schools,  closed  it, 
and  wrote  it  down  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
it.  Hence  their  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  theories, 
but  was  pre-eminently  practical.  The  chief  men  among 
these  Saboraim  which  have  come  down  to  ns  by  name 
are  R.  Giza,  the  president  of  the  college  at  Sora,  and  R. 
Simuna,  the  president  of  the  college  at  Pumbaditha  and 
Rabai  of  Rob.  Their  disciples  and  successors  who  be- 
long to  this  period  are  unknown  (Griitz,  v,  15  sq. ; 
422  sq.). 

V.  The  Gaonim,  or  the  Last  Doctors  ofthe.Law  in  the 
Chain  of  Rabbinic  Succession. —  1.  Name  and  Date. — 
It  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain  the  etymology  of  Ga^n 
("1XJ),  the  title  of  the  chief  doctors  of  the  law  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Saboraim.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain— 
namely,  that  it  is  not  Hebrew,  since  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  Talmud  this  word  signifies  ^Jr/Jc,  haughtiness, 
while  here  it  is  an  honorable  appellation  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  presidents  of  the  two  distinguished  col- 
leges" at  Sora  and  Pumbaditha.  Now,  the  period  in  which 
it  originated  may  throw  some  light  on  the  etymology 
of  this  title.  (Jriitz  (v,  139,  477)  has  shown  that  this 
title  obtained  A.D.  cir.  658.  When  All,  the  son-in-law 
and  vizier  of  Mohammed,  was  elected  caliph  (655),  and 
the  Islamites  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  for  and 
the  other  against  him,  both  the  Babylonian  Jews  and 
the  Nestorian  Christians  decided  in  his  favor  and  ren- 
dered him  great  assistance.  Maremes,  who  supported 
All's  commander-in-chief  in  the  siege  of  IMosul,  was 
nominated  Catholicos,  while  R.  Isaac,  the  president  of 
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the  college  at  Sora,  who  at  the  head  of  several  thousantl 
Jews  aided  Ali  iu  the  capture  of  Firuz-Shabur  (May, 
657),  was  rewarded  witli  the  title  Gaon  (excellence).  Ac- 
cordingly the  title  '(1X5  is  either  of  Arabic  or  Persian 
origin,  and  properly  belonged  to  the  presidents  of  the 
Sora  college,  who  alone  bore  the  appellation  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  president  of  the  subordinate  sister  col- 
lege at  Pumbaditha  w^as  called  the  head  of  the  college 
(Heb.  nn^a"'  UJX-i,  Aramaic  Xr2in?2  UJi".)  by  the 
Babj'lonians;  and  the  appellation  Gaon,  whereby  they 
were  sometimes  styled,  obtained  at  first  among  the  non- 
Babylonian  Jews,  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  dignities  of  the  respective  colleges  in  Babylon. 
It  was  only  after  917,  when  Pumbaditha  became  of  equal 
importance  with  Sora,  and  especially  after  942-1038, 
when  Sora,  after  the  death  of  Saadia,  began  to  decay 
altogether,  and  Pumbaditha  continued  alone  to  be  the 
college  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  that  the  presidents  of 
its  college,  like  those  of  Sora,  were  described  by  the 
title  Gaon.  The  period  of  the  Gaonini  extends  from 
A.D.  G57  to  1034  in  Sora,  and  from  (557  to  1038  in  Pum- 
baditha, during  which  time  the  former  college  had  no 
less  than  thirty -live  presidents  and  the  latter  forty- 
three.     See  Pumbaditha;  Sora. 

2.  As  to  the  organization  of  these  colleges,  the  presi- 
dent of  each  school  sat  in  front ;  next  to  hira  in  rank  was 
the  superior  judge  (Ileb.  'pi  n^a  2X;  Aramaic  S3"i"'T 
K321),  who  discharged  the  judicial  functions,  and  was 
presumptive  successor  to  the  Gaonate.  Then  came  the 
ten  who  constituted  the  more  limited  synod,  seven  of 
whom  were  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  students 
(rilPS  "''kUXI),  and  three  associates  (Q'i~l2n) ;  these  sat 
with  their  faces  towards  the  president.  Then  came  the 
college  of  one  hundred  members,  subdivided  into  two  un- 
even bodies — the  one  consisting  of  seventy  members  and 
representing  the  Great  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.\  the  other  con- 
sisting of  thirty  members  and  representing  the  Smaller 
Sanhedrim.  Of  these  hundred,  the  seventy  only  were 
ordained;  they  bore  the  title  of  teachers  (~^2lbx,  nia- 
gistri),  or  the  ordained  sages  (n'i2l?2Dn  '^'Gzn),  and 
were  capable  of  advancing  to  the  highest  office,  while 
the  other  thirty  were  simply  candidates  ('^'O'T^p  "^32), 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  legally  entitled  to  a  seat 
or  voice.  The  seventy  sat  in  seven  rows,  each  consist- 
ing of  ten,  and  being  under  one  of  the  seven  heads  of 
the  college.  Tliey  transmitted  their  membership  to 
their  sons. 

3.  The  Workand  Authority  of  these  Colleges. — In  later 
times  these  colleges  assembled  together  for  two  months 
in  the  year — viz.  in  Adar  (=March)  and  Elul  (  =  Sep- 
tember).  In  these  sittings  the  members  explained  dif- 
ficult points  in  the  Talmud,  discussed  and  answered  all 
the  legal  and  ritual  questions  which  were  sent  in  dur- 
ing the  vacation  from  the  different  Jewish  communities 
abroad,  and  enacted  new  laws  for  the  guidance  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  dispersed  congregations,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  ever-shifting  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  and  the  sundry  localities.  Each 
member  of  the  college  took  part  in  the  discussions;  the 
president  summed  up  the  various  opinions,  decided  the 
question,  and  ordered  the  secretary  to  write  down  the 
decision.  All  the  decisions  which  were  passed  through 
the  session  were  read  over  again  by  the  president  before 
the  assembly  was  dissolved,  were  signed  in  the  name 
of  the  college,  sealed  with  the  college  seal,  and  forward- 
ed by  special  messengers  to  the  respective  communities, 
who,  in  return,  sent  gifts  to  the  college,  which  consti- 
tuted the  extraordinary  revenue  of  these  schools  for 
training  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Their  ordinary  income 
was  derived  from  regular  taxes  which  the  college  fixed 
for  those  commimities  which  were  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  Sora  extended  over  the 
south  of  Irak,  with  the  two  important  cities  Wasit  and 
Bassra,  to  Ophir  (  =  Iudia),  and  its  annual  income,  even 


when  it  began  to  decline,  amounted  to  1500  ducats; 
while  that  of  Pumbaditha  extended  over  the  north  of 
Irak  up  to  Khorassan.  The  president,  with  the  superior 
judge  and  the  seven  heads  of  the  college,  appointed 
judges  for  each  district,  and  gave  them  regular  diplo- 
mas. As  these  judges,  or  dayanim  (D'^S'^I),  had  not  only 
to  decide  civil  questions,  but  also  to  settle  religious  mat- 
ters; they  were  also  the  rahbius  of  the  respective  com- 
munities, and  selected  for  themselves,  in  each  place,  two 
learned  members  of  the  congregation,  who  were  styled 
elders  (n"^3pt),  and  with  them  constituted  the  judicial 
and  rabbinate  college.  This  local  college  had  to  issue 
all  the  legal  instruments — such  as  marriage  contracts, 
letters  of  divorce,  bills  of  exchange,  business  contracts, 
receipts,  etc.  Though  each  of  the  two  imperial  colleges 
had  the  power  of  governing  itself  and  of  managing  its 
own  affairs  and  dependencies,  yet  the  College  of  Sora 
was,  at  first,  over  that  of  Pumbaditha,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  facts:  (1.)  In  the  absence  of  the 
prince  of  the  exiles,  the  gaon  of  Sora  was  regent,  and 
called  in  the  taxes  from  all  the  Jewish  communities. 
('2.)  The  College  of  Sora  got  two  shares  of  the  taxes, 
while  Pumbaditha  onlj'  got  one  share.  (3.)  The  presi- 
dent of  Sora  took  precedence  of  the  president  of  Pumba- 
ditha, even  though  the  former  happened  to  be  a  young 
mail  and  the  latter  an  old  man.  In  later  times,  how- 
ever, the  College  of  Pumbaditha  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
Sora,  and  eventually  eclipsed  it.  These  seats  of  learn- 
ing, in  which  were  trained  the  doctors  of  the  law — the 
successors  of  the  ancient  scribes — and  which  represent- 
ed the  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  and  ordination,  were 
extinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 

VI.  Literature. — Krochmal,  More  Nehoche  Ha-Seman 
(Lemberg,  1851),  p.  IGl, etc. ;  Frankel,  Monatsschriftfur 
Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  (Dessau, 
1852),  i,  203  sq.,  403  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Litera- 
ture (Lond.  1857),  p.  9,  etc.;  Catalogus  Libr.  Ilebr.  in 
Bibliotheca  Bodleinna,  \).26lb,  etc.;  Griitz,  in  Frankel's 
Monatsschrift  (Leips.  1857),  vii,  336  sq.,  381  sq. ;  Ge- 
schichte der  Juden,  vols,  iv  and  v ;  Frankel,  Ilodegetica 
in  Mischnam  (Lips.  1859) ;  and  the  Latin  monographs 
of  Syrbius  (Vitemb.  1670),  Georgius  (ibid.  1734),  and 
Hect  ( Francof.  1737 ) ;  also  Pick,  The  Scribes  in  the 
Time  of  Christ  (in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly,  1878,  p. 
249  sq.). 

Scrip,  an  old  Saxon  name  for  satchel  {Bible  Educa- 
tor, iv,  209),  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  'i^^pb'2, yalhut  (from  wJTP,  to  collect;  Sept.  cvWo- 
yi'l),  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  where  it  appears  as  a  synonym 
for  D'^I^iri  i?3  (rb  kqCiov  to  Troif.ieinKoi'),  the  bag  in 
which  the  shepherds  of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or 
other  necessaries.  In  Symmachus  and  the  Yi\\g.pera, 
and  in  the  marginal  reading  of  A.  \.  "  scrip,"  appear  in 
2  Kings  iv,  42  for  the  "ji^p^,  tsikhm,  which  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.  is  translated  hush  (comp.  Gesen.  s.  v.).  The 
7r/(|0o  of  the  New  Test,  appears  in  our  Lord's  command 
to  his  disciples  as  distinguished  from  the  i^wi'?;  (Matt. 
X,  10;  Mark  vi,  8)  and  the  [iaXXai'Tior  (Luke  x,  4; 
xxii,  35, 36),  and  its  nature  and  use  are  sufficiently  de- 
fined by  the  lexicographers.  The  English  word  has  a 
meaning  precisely  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Greek. 
Connected,  as  it  probably  is,  with  scrape,  scraji,  the  scrip 
was  used  for  articles  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to 
shepherds  {As  You  Like  It,  act  iii,  sc.  2).  It  was  made 
of  leather  (Milton,  Com?/,*,  626).  The  later  sense  of 
scrip  as  a  written  certificate  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
of  different  origin  or  meaning;  the  word,  on  its  first  use 
in  English,  was  written  script  (Chaucer).  Tiic  scrip  of 
the  ancient  peasants  was  of  leather,  used  especially  to 
carry  their  food  on  a  journey  (//  Sttjici)  toji'  lipTwi',  Suid. ; 
£i-pf.ia  Ti  aprofopor,  Ammon. ),  and  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  In  the  Talmudic  writers  the  word  P^TDin 
is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  is  named  as 
part  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds  in  their  com- 
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mon  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  (Lightfuot,  Hor.  Uth.  on  Matt,  x,  10).  The 
l!iiovT],  on  the  other  haiiil,  was  the  loose  girdle,  in  the 
folds  of  which  money  was  often  kept  for  the  sake  of 
safetj'  [see  Gikdle]  ;  the/iaXXdi'-ioi'  {saccvliis,  \u\g.). 
was  the  smaller  bag  used  exclusively  for  money  (Luke 
xii,  33).  See  Bag.  Lightfoot,  on  the  authority  of  rabbi 
Nathan,  describes  the  scrip  as  "a  kind  of  vesture,  which 
was  a  little  upper  garment  in  which  were  many  places 
sewed,  where  they  put  anything  they  met  witli  that 
they  had  occasion  to  use;  so  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
apron  with  divers  purses  or  pockets  made  in  it,  in  which 
the  Jews  put  their  necessaries  as  we  do  in  our  pockets, 
which  apron  they  could  readily  put  oflFor  on,  wear  or  lay 
aside,  as  they  saw  occasion.  As  in  such  an  apron  they 
had  their  pockets,  so  in  the  scarf  or  girdle  wherewithal 
they  girded  their  undercoats  they  had  their  purses. 
Their  girdles  were  ordinarily  of  linen,  and  in  them  they 
kept  their  money  when  they  travelled  or  went  from 
home  on  their  business"  (Temple  Service,  ix,  121).  See 
PuKSE.  Notwithstanding  the  great  hospitality  of  the 
Orientals,  travellers  cannot  always  calculate  upon  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  food  in  their  cottages,  for  most  of 
the  peasants  are  so  poor  that  they  can  rarely  afford  to 
keep  more  provisions  than  will  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  their  families.  Pedestrian  travellers  and  shep- 
herds are  therefore  accustomed  to  take  with  them  a 
satchel,  or  wallet,  in  which  they  carry  some  dry  food 
and  other  little  articles  likely  to  be  useful  on  a  journey. 
It  was  in  such  a  bag  that  David  carried  the  pebble  with 
which  he  smote  the  boasting  champion  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xvii,  40).  AVhen  Christ  sent  forth  his 
apostles,  he  forbade  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
these  satchels;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  show 
the  completeness  of  their  dependence  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, while  executing  their  mission,  than  their  neg- 
lecting to  supply  themselves  with  what  all  other  travel- 
lers would  have  regarded  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
(Matt.  X,  10;  Mark  vi,  8;  Luke  ix,  3;  comp.  Luke  xxii, 
35,  3(5).  They  were  to  appear  in  every  town  or  village 
as  men  unlike  all  other  travellers,  freely  doing  without 
that  which  others  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh 
rule  given  in  Luke  xxii,  35,  3(),  perhaps,  also,  the  facts 
that  Judas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  {yXwccjoKOfiov, 
John  xii,G),  and  that  when  the  disciples  were  without 
bread  they  wore  ashamed  of  their  furgetfulness  (Mark 
viii,  14-16),  show  that  the  command  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent.  The  scrip  is  often  made  of  haircloth, 
and  is  of  various  forms.  In  Palestine,  however,  it  is 
usually  made  of  leather  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  109).  lu 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  many  of  the  usages  introduced 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  are  still  retained,  the 
scrip  is  usually  of  goat -skin,  and  is  generally  carried 
over  the  shoulder.  The  purse,  which  some  inaccurate 
commentators  have  con- 
founded with  the  scrip, 
was  always  suspended 
from  the  girdle.  A  kind 
of  sanctity  is  attributed 
to  the  scrip  by  some  of 
I  the  Eastern  Jews,  as  it 
preserves  their  food  from 
being  polluted  by  being 
brought  in  to  con  tact  with 
those  whom  they  are 
taught  to  regard  as  un- 
clean or  profane  (see  Hackett,  jniix/ni/iiiiis  oj' , Scripture, 
p.  97).  Thomson  found  the  farmers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  carrying  wallets  made  of  the 
skins  of  kids  stripped  off  whole  and  roughly  tanned; 
and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the  scrip  of  the  Bible 
(^Land  and  Book,  i,  532  sq.). 

Scriptoria,  the  desks  of  religious  houses  at  which 
the  monks  wrote  in  the  scriptorium. 

Scriptorium.    In  the  IMiddlc  Ages,  when  learning 
was  neglected  elsewhere,  such  literature  as  there  was 
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found  a  refuge  in  monasteries.  In  every  great  abbey 
there  was  an  apartment  called  scriptorium,  or  domus 
antiquurii,  where  writers  were  constantly  employed  in 
copying  psalters,  missals.  Church  music,  and  such  other 
works  as  thej-  could  obtain.  The  monks  in  these  writ- 
ing-rooms were  enjoined  to  pursue  their  occupations  in 
silence,  and  cautiously  to  avoid  mistakes  in  grammar, 
s|)elling,  or  pointing.  In  some  cases  authors  prefixed  to 
their  works  a  solemn  adjuration  to  the  transcribers  to 
copy  them  correctly.  ^Vhen  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
same  work  was  to  be  made,  it  was  usual  to  employ  sev- 
eral persons  at  the  same  time  in  writing;  each  person, 
except  the  writer  of  the  first  skin,  began  where  liis  fel- 
low was  to  leave  off.  Sometimes  they  wrote  after  an- 
other person,  called  the  dictator,  who  held  the  original 
and  dictated ;  hence  the  errors  in  orthography  in  many 
ancient  MSS.  These  so-iptoiia  were  ordinarily  so  ar- 
ranged that  benches  were  placed  one  behind  another 
for  the  copyists,  so  that,  a  master  or  person  standing  at 
one  end  and  naming  a  word  or  musical  note,  it  could  be 
quickly  copied  by  all,  each  naming  it  in  succession. 
These  writing  monks  were  sometimes  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  librarii,  a  term  applied  to  tlie  common 
scripiores  who  gained  a  living  by  writing,  but  their 
more  usual  designation  was  antiquarii.  Isidore  of  Sev- 
ille says,  '•  The  librarii  transcribed  both  old  and  new 
works,  the  antiquarii  only  those  that  were  ancient ;  from 
hence  they  derived  their  name."  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
librarian,  or  precentor  of  the  monastery,  to  provide  the 
writing-monks  with  the  books  they  were  to  copy,  and 
with  the  materials  necessary  for  their  occupation ;  they 
were  also  forbidden  to  write  anything  without  his  per- 
mission. The  junior  monks  were  usually  employed  in 
the  transcription  of  ordinary  books,  but  it  was  ordained 
that  "  the  gospels,  psalters,  and  missals  should  be  care- 
fidly  written  by  monks  of  mature  age."  Nuns  were  oc- 
casionally employed  in  a  similar  way, — Farrar,  Ecclcs. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Scripturalists,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  Prot- 
estants on  account  of  their  fundamental  doctrine  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and 
obedience.  The  Jews  also  occasionally  use  the  same 
word  to  denote  those  who  reject  the  Mishna  and  adhere 
solely  to  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures. 

Scripture  (-HS,  leihdb,  Dan.  x,  2\,7crilinf/,  as  else- 
where rendered;  in  the  New  Test,  ypa^ij,  of  the  same 
signification,  but  always  rendered  '"Scripture").  The 
chief  facts  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  individually 
and  collectively,  this  title  has  been  apjilied,  will  be  found 
under  Bible;  Canon;  and  ScnirmtES,  Hoi.y.  It  will 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  (In  doing  this  we 
substantially  adopt  Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
the  Bible.') 

1.  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity  that  the 
word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.  In  the  ear- 
lier books  we  read  of  the  law,  the  book  of  the  law.  In 
Exod,  xxxii,  K!,  the  commandments  written  on  the 
tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be  "  the  writing  of  God" 
(ypaipt)  Gfofi),  but  there  is  no  special  sense  in  the 
w(«d  taken  by  itself.  In  the  passage  from  Dan.  x,  21 
(r.'^X  ~Pr3,^Sept.  Iv .ypopj  (iXijBdat;),  where  the 
.A.  V.  has  "the  Scripture  of  truth,"  the  words  do  not 
probably  mean  more  than  "  a  true  writing."  The 
thought  of  t/ie  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be 
found  there :  the  statement  there  given  was  certainh' 
not  a  quotation  from  any  Biblical  book.  The  allusion 
doubtless  is  to  the  divine  purposes,  which  are  figurative- 
ly represented  as  a  book  of  destiny  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxix, 
16 ;  Kev.  v,  1).  See  Book.  This  first  appears  in  2  Chron, 
XXX,  5, 18  (i?in32,  Sept.  Kara  ti)i'  ypa(p{]v — A.  V,  "as 
it  was  written"),  and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  books  which  led  the 
earlier  scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tra- 
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dition,  and  gave  therefore  to  '•  the  wrltiiic;"  a  distinctive 
lire-eminence.  See  Sckiises.  Tlie  same  feeling  showed 
itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quotation,  "  It  is  writ- 
ten," often  without  the  aiklition  of  any  words  defining 
the  passage  quoted  (Matt,  iv,  4,  G;  xxi,  13;  xxvi,  24). 
The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this 
sense.  A  slight  change  passed  over  that  of  the  He- 
brew, and  led  to  the  substitution  of  another.  The 
d^IlWS  (ketfiubi in  =  \vnt\ngs),  in  the  Jewish  arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Test.,  was  used  for  a  part,  and  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Old  Test,  (the  Ilagiographa  [q.  v.]),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  (Jcethib)  came  to  have 
a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text,  which, 
though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as  keri,  the  right  in- 
telligible reading  to  be  read  in  the  congregation.  An- 
other word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  foinid  in 
the  Mikra  (X'np'3,  Neb.  viii,8), or  "reading,"  the  thing 
read  or  recited,  recitation.  (The  same  root,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  sacred  book  of  Islam 
[A'or(!M  =  recitation].)  This,  accordingly,  we  fijid  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  collective  ypa(pal.  The  boy  at  the 
age  of  five  begins  the  study  of  the  Mikra,  at  ten  passes 
on  to  the  Mishna  {Pirke  Abol/i,  v,  24).  The  old  word 
has  not,  however,  disappeared,  and  liir.sri,  '•  the  writ- 
ing," is  used  with  the  same  connotation  (ibiJ.  iii,  10). 

2.  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypa<p!}  passed  into 
the  language  of  the  New  Test.  Used  in  the  singular,  it 
is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted  from 
the  Old  Test.  (Mark  xii,  10;  John  vii,  38;  xiii,  18;  xix, 
37;  Luke  iv,  21;  liom.  ix,  17;  Gal.  iii,  8,  et  al.).  In 
Acts  viii,  32  (>'/  irtpio-x^i]  Tijg  ypa<p7]Q)  it  takes  a  some- 
what larger  extension,  as  denoting  the  icriling  of  Isaiah  ; 
but  in  ver.  35  the  more  limited  meaning  reappears.  In 
two  passages  of  some  difficulty,  some  have  seen  the 
wider,  some  the  narrower,  sense. 

(1.)  Ylaaa  ypci(pi)  ^enTrvevrrTog  (2  Tim.  iii,  IG)  has 
been  translated  in  the  A.  Y.  "All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  (iod,"  as  if  ypa<p!],  though  without'  the 
article,  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Old  Test,  as  a 
whole  (comp.  ivuna  oiKodofii),  Eph.  ii,  21 ;  Tvaaa  '\tpo- 
aoXvi-ia,  Matt,  ii,  3),  and  SrtoTn'tvaTog,  the  predicate 
asserted  of  it.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  construc- 
tion. Even  if  we  should  retain  the  narrower  meaning, 
however,  we  might  still  take  ^eoTrnvcrTog  as  the  pred- 
icate. "Every  Scripture — sc.  every  separate  portion — 
is  divinely  inspired."  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that 
this  assertion  of  a  truth,  which  both  Paul  and  Timothy 
held  in  common,  would  be  less  suitable  to  tlie  context 
than  the  assigning  of  that  truth  as  a  ground  for  the  fur- 
ther inference  drawn  from  it ;  and  so  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  rendering,  "Every 
ypafi].  being  inspired,  is  also  profitable  ..."  (comp. 
Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Ellicott,  Wiesinger,  ad  loc). 
But  this  renders  the  latter  clause  luibalanced,  and  the 
Kai  is  evidently  intended  as  a  copulative,  and  not  as 
a  mere  expletive  adverb.  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  yf}a<pi)  dependent  on 
the  adjective  ^tonvtvyroQ  ("  every  inspired  writing"), 
as  if  we  recognised  a  ypcKpi)  not  insiiired.  The  usus  lo- 
quendi  of  the  New  Test,  is  uniform  in  this  respect,  and 
the  word  ypa<pi]  is  never  used  of  any  common  or  secular 
writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  Trann  Trpo(f>rjTt'ia 
ypa(l>r\Q  (2  Pet.  i,  20)  seetns  at  first  sight,  anarthrous 
though  it  be,  distinctly  collective.  "Every  prophecy 
of  (i.  e.  contained  in)  the  Old-Test.  Scripture."  A  closer 
examination  of  the  passage  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  The  apostle,  after  speaking  of  the 
vision  on  the  holy  mount,  goes  on,  "We  have  as  some- 
thing yet  firmer,  the  prophetic  word"  (here,  probably, 
including  the  utterances  of  New-Test.  ■Kpo<p7]Tai,  as  well 
as  the  writings  of  the  Old  Test.).  So  6  irpo^i]TiKoQ 
\6yoQ  is  used  by  Philo  of  the  words  of  Moses  {Lff/.  A  l- 
leg.  iii,  14;  i,  95,  ed.  Mang.).  He,  of  course,  could  rec- 
ognise no  prophets  but  those  of  the  Oil  Test.    Clement 


of  Rome  (ii,  11)  uses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  included  in 
the  canons.  Men  did  well  to  give  heed  to  that  word. 
They  needed  one  caution  in  dealing  with  it.  They 
were  to  remember  that  no  7rpo(pijTeia  ypcKpijg,  no  such 
prophetic  utterance  starting  from,  resting  on,  a  ypa<pi], 
came  from  the  ioia  tTriXvcng,  the  individual  power  of 
interpretation  of  the  speaker,  but  was,  like  the  ypcKpi] 
itself,  inspired.  It  was  the  law  of  7rpo(p7]rtia,  of  the 
later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  that  men  of  God  spake 
"  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  So  in  the  only  oth- 
er instance  in  which  the  genitive  is  found  (Rom.  xv,  4), 
('/  Trnp(iK\i]<ng  twi'  ypatpuiv  is  the  counsel,  admonition, 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  Aoyo^  TrapaKXijirtojg  ap- 
pears in  Acts  xiii,  15  as  the  received  term  for  such  an 
address,  the  sermon  of  the  S3'nagogue.  napaK\r](ng 
itself  was  so  closely  allied  with  Tt-po^rjTHa  (comp.  Bar- 
nabas =  v'wg  Trpo<pi]rtiag  —-  v'log  TrapaKXqiJEtog)  that 
the  expressions  of  the  two  apostles  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  identical. 

3.  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the  collective 
meaning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we  have  simply  al 
ypa^al  (Matt,  xxi,  42  ;  xxii,  29 ;  John  v,  39  ;  Acts  xvii, 
11;  1  Cor.  XV,  3).  Sometimes  Tranca  a'l  ypcKpai  (Luke 
xxiv,  27).  The  epithets  uyiai  (Rom.  i,  2),  7rpo0j;ri(cai 
(xvi,  2G),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet.  iii, 
16  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  a'l  Xonrai  ypa- 
(pai  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test,  exclusively,  or 
include  other  writings  then  extant  dealing  with  the 
same  topics.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  such  writ- 
ings did  exist.  A  comparison  of  Rom.  xvi,  2G  with 
Ephes.  iii,  5  might  even  suggest  the  conclusion  that  in 
both  there  is  the  same  assertion  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
apostles  and  prophets  of  the  Church,  and  so  that  the 
"prophetic  writings"  to  which  Paul  refers  are,  like  the 
spoken  words  of  New-Test,  prophets,  those  that  reveal 
things  not  made  known  before,  the  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  2d  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  (ch.  xi)  we  have  a  long  citation  of  this  nature, 
not  from  the  Old  Test.,  quoted  as  6  irpcxpriTiKbg  Xuyog 
(comp.  2  Pet.i,  19), and  that  in  the  1st  Epistle  (ch.  xxiii) 
the  same  is  quoted  as  »)  ypacpi].  Looking  to  the  special 
fulness  of  the  prophetic  gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  i,  5;  xiv,  1),  it  is  obviously  probable  that  some 
of  the  spoken  prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing; 
and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  both  the  apostolic 
and  the  post -apostolic  references  are  connected,  first 
with  that  Church,  and  next  with  that  of  Rome,  which 
was  so  largely  influenced  by  it. 

4.  In  one  passage,  tu  \epa  ypappara  (2  Tim.  iii,  15) 
answers  to  "  The  Holy  Scriptures"  of  the  A.  V,  Taken 
by  itself,  the  word  might,  as  in  John  vii,  15;  Acts  xxvi, 
24,  have  a  wider  range,  including  the  whole  circle  of 
Rabbinic  education.  As  determined,  however,  by  the 
use  of  other  Hellenistic  writers,  Philo  {Ler/.  ad  Caium, 
ii,  574,  ed.  Mang.),  Josephus  {Ant.  Proem.  3,  x,  10,  §  4; 
Cont.  Apion.  i,  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  ac- 
curately translated  with  this  special  meaning. 

SCRIPTURE,  ArocKVPHAL.  The  books  which  we 
now  call  Apocryjdial  were  read  in  some  of  the  early 
churches,  but  not  in  all.  They  were  utterly  forbidden  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  appears  from  Cyril  {Catech. 
4,  n.  22,  p.  66,  67),  where  he  (lirects  the  catechumens  to 
read  no  Apocryphal  books,  but  onlv  the  canonical,  which 
he  names  as  they  are  now  found  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception  of  Revelation.  The  like  determination  was 
made  for  some  other  churches  by  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
cea  {C'lmc.  Laodic.  can.  59).  In  some  churches  they 
were  allowed  to  be  read  with  a  mark  of  distinction,  as 
books  of  piety  and  moral  instruction,  to  edify  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  were  never  named  as  inspired  books,  nor 
made  nse  of  to  confirm  articles  of  faith.  They  were 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  canonical,  taking  that  word  in  a 
large  sense  for  such  books  as  were  in  the  rule,  or  can- 
on, or  catalogue  of  books  authorized  to  be  read  in  the 
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Church.  —  Bingham,  Christian  Antiq.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iii, 
§  15.     See  Apocrypha. 

SCRIPTURE,  Interpretation  of,  Jewish.  We 
here  present  some  details  supplementary  to  the  art.  In- 
terpretation (q.  v.). 

I.  Among  the  Rabbinic  Jews.  —  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  canon,  the  study  of  the  Old  Test,  became 
an  object  of  scientific  treatment.  A  number  of  God- 
fearing men  arose,  who,  by  their  instruction,  encourage- 
ment, and  solemn  admonitions,  rooted  and  builded  up 
the  people  in  tlieir  most  holy  faith.  The  first  among 
these  was  Ezra,  who  read  and  explained  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  8).  As  the  Bible  formed  the  central 
point  around  which  their  legends,  sermons,  lectures,- 
discussions,  investigations,  etc.,  clustered,  a  homiletico- 
exegetical  literature  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  devel- 
oped, which  was  called  Midrash  (i;3"l*Ta).  This  Mid- 
rash  again  developed  itself  in  the  Ilulachah  (^ri2?n),  i.  e. 
current  law, fixed  rule  of  life;  also  called  NnS'^'CJ,  what 
was  heard  or  accepted,  and  Hagadah  (m5n),  i.  e,  tchat 
was  said,  without  having  the  authority  of  a  law,  i.  e. 
free  ex])osition,  homilies,  moral  sayings,  and  legends. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  Scripture,  especially 
the  Pentateuch,  contained  an  answer  to  every  question, 
the  text  was  explained  in  a  fourfold  manner,  viz.:  1, 
KTIIS,  in  a  simple,  jyrimarg,  or  literal;  2,  om,  second- 
ary, homiletic,  or  spiritual ;  3,  T"2"i,  allegorical;  4,  110, 
recondite  or  mysterious  sense,  which  was  afterwards  des- 
ignated by  the  acrostic  Pardes  (q.  v.).  These  four 
modes  of  interpretation  were  also  espoused  by  the  cele- 
brated Nicholas  de  Lyra  (q.  v.),  which  he  describes  in 
the  well-known  couplet — 

"  Littera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  Allegoria, 
Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  leudas  auagogia." 

Long  before  De  Lyra,  we  also  find  a  threefold  mode  of 
interpretation  by  Origen,  viz. :  aajfiariKog,  -^vxik^oc, 
and  TTvtvfiaTiKoQ  (comp,  irEpi  apxiiiv,  lib.  iv,  c.  2). 
As  the  Midrashic  literature  has  alreadj'  been  treated  in 
the  art.  Midrash  (q.  v.),  we  can  only  refer  to  it.  The 
fourfold  mode  of  interpretation,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  explanation,  and,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing that  "  the  law  can  be  interpreted  in  forty-nine  dif- 
ferent modes"  (-Q^it  X:"t2'2  n'a"n3  mirn,  Midrash 
Rahb.  Lev.  §  xxvi,  p.  149  b),  all  impossibilities  could  be 
made  possible.  Hence  the  necessity  arose  for  laying 
down  and  fixing  certain  laws  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture.  This  was  done  by  Hillel  the  Great  (q.  v.) 
by  his  MTa  7,  or  seven  rules,  according  to  which  the 
law  was  to  be  explained,  viz. : 

1.  Inference  from  minor  to  major  (T^IHI  7p).  Thus, 
e.  g.,  in  Exod.  xxii,  13  it  is  not  said  whether  the  bor- 
rower of  a  thing  is  responsible  for  theft.  In  ver.  9-11, 
however,  it  is  declared  that  the  depositary  who  can  free 
himself  from  making  restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  ac- 
cident must  make  restitution  when  the  animal  is  stolen; 
■while  in  ver.  13  the  borrower  is  even  obliged  to  make 
restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  accident.  Hence  the 
inference  made  from  the  minor  (i.  e.  the  depositary)  to 
the  major  (i.  e.  the  borrower)  that  he  (in  xxii,  13)  is  all 
the  more  responsible  for  tlieft  (Baba  Metsia,  95  a ;  comp. 
also  for  other  examples,  Berakoth,  ix,  5  med. ;  Beza,v, 
2 ;  Sanhedrin,  vi,  5 ;  Eduyoth,  vi,  2). 

2.  The  analogy  of  ideas  or  analogous  inferences  (tll'^TS 
iTny).  This  rule  was  employed  by  Hillel  himself 
against  the  sons  of  Bathcira,  who  pretended  not  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  Paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  evening  of  the  Passover  happened 
to  fall  on  that  day.  Hillel  affirmed  this  question  on 
the  ground  of  the  analogous  inference.  In  Numb. 
xxviii,  2  it  is  said  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  "to 
oflfer  it  in  its  time"  (TlSIOS);  and  it  is  also  said  re- 
specting the  Paschal  lamb,  "  let  the  children  of  Israel 
keep  it  in  its  time"  Cn^'lTSn,  Numb,  ix,  2).     lie  thus 


concluded,  since  the  dailj'  sacrifice  can  be  offered  on  the 
Sabbath,  so  likewise  can  the  Paschal  lamb  {Pesachim, 
vi,  2;  Jerus.  Pesachim,  06  a;  Tosephta  Pesachim,  c. 
4). 

3.  Analogy  of  two  objects  i.i  one  verse  (2X  "i'^"^ 
inx  mn:^).  Thus  in  Lev.  xv,  4  two  objects  are 
mentioned,  the  bed  and  the  chair  pTl^l^Sl  ^STU'a), 
which,  though  belonging  to  two  different  classes,  have 
the  common  quality  of  serving  for  repose.  And  as  these 
are  declared  to  be  unclean  ■when  touched  by  him  who 
has  an  issue,  and  to  have  the  power  of  defiling  both 
men  and  garments  through  contact,  it  is  inferred  that 
all  things  which  serve  for  resting  may  be  rendered  un- 
clean by  him  who  has  an  issue,  and  then  defile  both 
men  and  garments. 

4.  Analogy  of  ttoo  objects  in  two  ve7-ses  (2X  "("^33 
C^iins  ^i'ii'O),  e.  g.,  though  the  command  to  light  the 
lamps  in  the  sanctuary  (riTiD,  Lev.  xxiv,  4)  is  different 
from  the  command  "  to  put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper" 
(Numb,  v,  2),  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  enjoined  for  all 
times  (ver.  3),  while  the  latter  enjoins  only  the  speedy 
carrying -out  of  the  injunction  (ver.  4);  3-et,  because 
they  both  have  in  common  the  word  1^,  command,  the 
conclusion  is  that  every  law  with  regard  to  which  the 
expression  IS  is  used  must  at  once  and  forever  be  car- 
ried out. 

5.  General  and  special  (I3"E1  ViZi).  Hereby  is  meant 
that  wherever  a  special  statement  follows  a  general  one, 
the  definition  of  the  special  is  to  be  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral use.  Thus  in  Lev.  i,  2  we  read,  "If  any  man  of 
you  bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  from  cattle,  from 
oxen,  and  from  sheep."  Here  cattle  is  a  general  ex- 
pression, and  may  denote  different  kinds  of  animals. 
Oxen  and  sheep  is  the  special  whereby  the  general  is 
defined,  and  therewith  it  is  rendered  coextensive.  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  only  oxen  and  small  cattle  may  be 
brought  as  sacrifices,  but  not  beasts. 

(3.  Analogy  of  another  passage  (Clp^Ta  "S  XjJT^D 
"inK),  being  an  extension  of  3  and  4. 

7.  The  connection  (ID^iyn  ir^n  "121).  Thus  the 
prohibition  in  Lev.  xx,  11,  "Ye  shall  not  steal,"  only 
refers  to  stealing  money,  because  the  whole  connection 
treats  upon  money  matters. 

To  these  exegetical  principles  Nahum  of  Gimso  (q.  v.) 
not  only  added  another  canon,  but  he  also  maintained 
that  certain  defined  particles  employed  in  the  text  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  indications  of  a  hidden 
meaning  in  the  words.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Ne- 
chunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  (q.  v.),  on  the  one  hand,  and 
seconded  by  Akiba  (q.  v.),  on  the  other,  who  not  only 
adopted  this  principle,  but  went  much  beyond  it.  Start- 
ing with  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  character  of  inspi- 
ration, he  refused  to  submit  the  sacred  text  to  the  same 
critical  rules  as  other  writings.  He  maintained  that 
every  sentence,  word,  and  particle  in  the  Bible  must  have 
its  use  and  meaning.  He  denied  that  mere  rhetorical 
figures,  repetitions,  or  accumulations  occurred  in  the  Bi- 
ble. Every  word,  syllable,  and  letter  which  was  not 
absolutely  requisite  to  express  the  meaning  which  it 
was  desired  to  convey,  must,  he  maintained,  serve  some 
idterior  purpose,  and  be  intended  to  indicate  a  special 
meaning.  Akiba  reduced  his  views  to  a  system.  The 
seven  exegetical  principles  of  Hillel  were  enlarged  into 
forty-nine,  and  were  strictly  applied  to  every  possible 
case,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  of  such  conclusions. 
Great  as  the  authority  of  Akiba  was,  yet  as  formerly 
Nechunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  had  opposed  the  exegetical 
principles  of  Nahum  of  Gimso,  so  now  rabbi  Ismael  ben- 
Elisa  (q.  v.)  rejected  those  of  rabbi  Akiba,  and  kept  by 
the  rules  of  Hillel,  which  he  somewhat  altered  by  re- 
jecting one,  adding  another,  and  subdividing  a  third 
into  five  parts.  These  principles  of  rabbi  Ismael  are 
known  as  his  thirteen  exegetical  cajions,  the  iT"iU;y'i'?^ 
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rill^,  by  which  alone  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  inter- 
preted (nnn  nOIIS  minntJ),  and  which  are: 

1.  Inference  from  minor  to  nuijor  ("^Pll  ?p).  2.  The 
comparison  of  loords  or  ideas  (nrU  miTS).  3.  Building  of 
the  father,  or  the  chief,  law  from  one  verse,  and  the  chief  law 
from  two  verses  prr^  IS  -(-iDni  "inx  2inD72  ^X  )^:^ 
D'^SiriD).  4.  General  and  special  (L;":£1  bbs).  5.  Spe- 
cial and  general  (b^DI  :2"l2).  6.  General,  special,  and  gen- 
eral (b^Dl  la'nSI  hh'Z).  1.  A  general  subject  which  re- 
quires a  special  one,  and  a  special  which  requires^  general 

subject  (bbsb  -;-n:in  -j-isi  -jnsb  -"iniin  bhz).   s. 

When  a  special  law  is  enacted  for  something  which  has  al- 
ready been  comprised  in  a  general  law.  it  shoivs  that  it  is 
also  to  be  applied  to  the  ivhole  class  (??Dn   H^nO    "iSI 

Ka-i  'h^z  bb=n  b:)  '■nzbi  nhn).    o.  when  a  subject 

included  in  a  geiural  description  is  excepted  from  it  for  an- 
other enactment,  ivhile  it  remains  in  all  other  respects  like 
it,  it  is  excepted  to  be  alleviated,  but  not  aggravated  ("im 

irD3.'D  xiro  "inx  )'^vj  in-jb  N:iS'^'i  bbrn  nirra 

ni^snnb  i<h^  bpnb  SS"^ ).  lO.  when  a  subject  included 
in  a  general  description  is  excepted  from  it  for  another  en- 
actment, ichile  it  is  also  not  like  it  in  other  resjJects,  it  is  ex- 
cepted both  to  be  alleviated  and  aggravated,  i.  e.  its  connec- 
tion with  the  general  law  entirely  ceases  (P?D3  iT^n'J  ~I21 

bpnh  x:i"ii  ir3"3  n1:o   nnx  -pr-j  )^-jdb  sail 

"li?3nnbl).  11.  rf  a  subject  included  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion has  been  excepted  from  it  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  and 
opposite  law,  it  cannot  he  restored  again  to  the  general  class 
unless  the  Bible  itself  expressly  restores  it  {T\'^t\'0  "l!3^ 

biD"'  nrx  "IX  uJinn  nnin  '(iTib  Xi£ii  hhz'z 

12.  The  sense  of  an  indefi^iite  statement  must  either  be  deter- 
mined from  its  connection,  or  from  the  form,  and  tendenaj 
of  the  statement  itself  0^br\  1211  '13'i32''73  112^11  mi 
IETD'2).  13.  When  two  statements  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,  a  third  statement  loill  reconcile  them  (C^mnD  '^i'lJ 

iT::i>an  nirsn  xis'^-j  iy  nt  nx  nt  D'iir"'n2?:ii 

This  canon  of  Ishmael  was  soon  followed  by  a  more  ex- 
tended one  of  Elieser  ben-Jose  the  Galilean,  of  the  '2d 
century,  who  laid  down  thirty- two  rules,  which  are 
given  in  the  art.  Midrash  (q.  v.),  §  iv. 

Besides  these  rules,  the  Scripture  was  explained  ac- 
cording to  the  Notaricon  (q.  v.),  or  according  to  the 
Geniatria  ( X'^1^^'^5 ),  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  either  corresponding  to  ytojf^nTpia  or  ypanpa- 
Ttia.  The  idea  of  this  rule  was,  since  every  letter 
is  a  numeral,  to  reduce  the  word  to  the  number  it 
contains,  and  to  explain  the  word  by  another  of  the 
same  quantity.  Thus  from  the  words  "Lo!  three 
men  stood  by  him"  (Gen.  xviii,  2),  it  is  deduced 
that  these  three  angels  were  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Ra- 
phael, because  tl'ijb'iJ  tlllll,  and  lo  !  three  men,  and 
iiXSn  bx'ilSS  bXD'^a  "ibx,  these  are  Michael,  Ga- 
briel, and  Raphael,  are  of  the  same  numerical  value,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  reduction  to  their  nu- 
merical value  of  both  these  phrases : 

n   IT    h    ;a  n   3   n  1 

5+300+30+300+5-1-50+54-6=701. 

bxi    i25bx3    ■'aibx 

30+1+10+200+2+3+30+1+20+10+40+C+30-I-1 

b  X  a    1    1 

+30+1+80+200+6=701. 

From  the  passage,  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  of  one  language  (Gen.  xi,  1),  is  deduced  that  all 
spoke  Hebreic,  ilS"^  being  changed  for  its  synonym 
'|Vab,  and  12Jipn=5  +  100  +  4  +  300=409,  is  substi- 
tuted for  its  equivalent  rnX  =  l+8  +  400  =  409. 


Another  mode  of  interpretation  was  according  to  the 
"^Ipn  bx,  i.  e.  read  not  so,  but  so  —  a  very  important 
rule,  which  exhibits  the  beginnings  of  the  Masorah  (q.v.). 
In  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  noihing  new  was  added  to  the 
exegetical  canons,  and  the  rabbins  of  this  period  did  not  go 
beyond  their  predecessors.  The  main  study  was  devoted 
to  that  branch  of  literature  which  found  its  climax  in  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara,  now  constituting  what  is  termed 
the  Talmud  (q.  v.).  In  the  7th  century,  however,  "we 
find  ourselves  with  Jewish  scholars  who  had  begun  to 
be  awake  to  the  importance  of  serious  inquiry  into  the 
true  meaning  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  men 
who  brought  to  the  task  of  such  investigations  minds 
not  only  teeming  with  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers, 
but  educated  in  the  severer  science  of  their  own  age. 
Of  this  class  the  representative  is  Saadias  (q.  v.)  Gaon, 
who  was  beyond  compare,  both  as  a  philologist  and  the- 
ologian, the  most  competent  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  schools  of  Judaism ; 
and  who  was  followed  by  men  yet  more  powerful,  in 
Aben-Ezra,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  others,  who 
have  been,  or  will  yet  be,  treated  in  this  Cyclopa;dia. 
These  commentators  do  not  all  adopt  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation.  They  teach  the  same  doctrines  sub- 
stantially, they  write  under  the  influence  of  similar 
prejudices  more  or  less  strong,  and  they  aim  at  like  ob- 
jects; but  they  go  to  work  in  different  ways.  One 
class  address  themselves  to  unfold  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  simple  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Scripture;  and  of  this  class,  some  not  only  attend  to  the 
idioms  of  the  language  and  the  lexicographic  import  of 
words,  but  descend  to  the  niceties  of  the  Masorah,  and 
profess  to  show  how  different  shades  of  meaning  may 
be  brought  out  of  words  by  the  diacritical  use  of  the 
vowel-points  and  accents.  Another  class  bring  to  their 
aid  the  mythical  apparatus  of  the  Midrashim,  and  crowd 
their  pages  with  the  legends  and  sagas  of  the  Hagadoth. 
Others,  again,  advance  from  the  literal  into  the  allegor- 
ical mode  of  exposition,  and  consider  the  letter  of  the 
document  as  the  signature  or  indication  of  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  teaching ;  while  a  fourth  school,  disdain- 
ing all  these  lower  modes  of  exegesis,  seek  the  transcen- 
dental regions  of  the  Cabala." 

II.  Among  the  Hellenistic  and  Alexandrian  Jeics. — 
While  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  with  all  its 
dogmas  and  pharisaic  decisions,  stood  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  the  Old-Test,  revelation,  it  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent with  Hellenistic  Judaism.  Separated  from  their 
brethren  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  of  Egypt  constituted  an 
almost  independent  sect.  Left  to  themselves,  and  set 
free  from  those  elements  which  led  to  the  development 
of  Rabbinism  in  the  mother  country,  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  pursued  a  different  direction.  They  had  to  defend 
their  faith  from  the  attacks  of  a  philosophical  system 
apparently  related  to  it,  but  claiming  for  those  initiated 
into  its  mysteries  a  higher  spirituality  and  a  loftier  ele- 
vation. To  retain  the  truths  of  Platonism  in  Judaism, 
to  vindicate  them  for,  and  to  elicit  them  from,  the  Old 
Test.,  such  was  the  first  task  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
apologist.  The  medium  of  allegorical  exposition  served 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  necessarily  comes  into  existence 
everywhere,  when  the  religious  faith  has  taken  up  an 
attitude  of  contradiction  to  the  contents  of  those  docu- 
ments which  yet  are  received  as  divine,  and  are  firmly 
retained  (see  Gfrbrer,  Philo,  i,  69). 

The  beginnings  of  this  interpretation  can  be  pointed 
out  so  early  as  B.C.  180,  in  the  'Elr]yi](JHQ  rijg  Miovasuig 
rpa(piic,  by  Aristobulus,  an  adherent  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosoph}-.  Homage  was  done  to  it  by  the  Thera- 
peutm  (q.v.).who,  according  to  Philo  (De  Ilia  Coniem- 
plativa  [ed.  Mang.j,  ii,  483),  regarded  the  entire  vofio- 
Saala  (that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures)  as  a  living  being 
(^(ioj'),  and  held  "  the  words  to  be  the  body,  and  the 
deeper  sense,  which  is  veiled  under  the  words,  to  be  the 
soul :  into  this  the  rational  soul  gazes,  looking  into  very 
hidden  thoughts  by  means  of  the  words,  as  it  were  by  a 
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mirror"  (see  Gfriirer,  Pkilo,  ii,  292  sq.).  Josepluis,  it 
seems,  also  fancied  this  mode,  as  can  be  seen  from  his 
words  in  the  preface  to  liis  A  ntiquities,  that  Moses,  in 
his  works,  liad  only  indicated  some  tilings,  and  others 
he  had  communicated  in  allegories  worthy  of  the  topics 
{to.  jiiv  aiviTTon'ivov  Tov  I'Ofio^irov,  rd  St  dWijyo- 
povvTog  utrd  atiiv6Tr]T0Q),  But  it  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria,  the  whole 
of  which  are  occupied  with  exjilanations  or  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  books  of  jMoses. 

Like  most  Jewish  theologians,  I'hilo  places  the  au- 
thority of  Moses  above  that  of  the  other  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  are  considered  rather  as  his  interpreters  and 
followers  than  as  his  equals.  Ijut  even  in  Moses  we 
have  to  distinguish  what  he  attained  by  philosophical 
acquirement  from  that  which  he  received  from  God, 
either  in  ecstasy  (a  state  more  or  less  attainable  by  all 
initiated),  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  or  by  direct  com- 
munications. The  results  of  all  these  are  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures.  But  all  deeper  spiritual  truths  appear 
there  veiled;  the  letter  conveying  comparatively  low 
and  carnal  views  in  order  to  condescend  to  the  gross 
and  carnal  notions  of  the  vulgar,  so  as  to  bring  at  least 
some  truth  to  them,  and  perhaps  gradually  to  attract 
them  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  views.  It  were  im- 
possible, it  is  ridiculous,  to  interpret  literally  many 
scriptural  statements,  which,  so  understood,  are  contrary 
to  reason,  and  would  degrade  .Judaism  below  the  level 
of  heathen  philosophy.  In  explaining  the  supposed 
allegories  of  Scripture,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.  is 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  Philo,  though  traces  of  an  imper- 
iect  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  occur.  A  good  deal 
was,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  exegetical  tact  of  each 
interpreter,  but  the  following  seem  to  have  been  some 
of  the  principles  of  Alexandrian  exegesis:  1.  The  terms 
in  the  text  may  be  expanded,  and  its  statements  applied 
to  any  or  all  topics  to  which  the  same  expressions  might 
figuratively  be  applied.  Thus  the  word  "place"  might, 
besides  its  proper  meaning,  apply  to  the  Logos,  and  even 
to  God,  who  contains  and  fills  all.  2.  The  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  text  may  be  educed  from  the  words  by 
showing  a  similar  etymological  derivation,  and  hence 
an  affinity  between  the  words  and  the  idea.  3.  Every- 
thing not  absolutely  requisite  in  the  text  was  supposed 
to  point  to  some  special  and  hidden  meaning.  4.  At- 
tention was  to  be  given  to  the  exegetical  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  which  especially  showed  itself  in  the  expla- 
nation of  proper  nouns.  5.  Above  all,  the  commenta- 
tor may,  by  reaching  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  inspired 
writer,  sympathize  with  and  gain  an  immediate  view 
of  the  same  truth.  6.  Several  differing  interpretations 
may  all  convey  portions  of  truth.  Such  being  the  pro- 
cedure of  Philo,  the  natural  consequence  was  "that  he 
completely  altered  the  peculiar  subject-matter  and  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant,  whose  essential  char- 
acter is  constituted  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  facts 
and  history;  and  that  he  volatilized  the  truth  of  God 
into  abstract  ideas."     See  Pmi.o  (Juu.eus). 

III.  Among  the  Cabalists. — An  entirely  different  atti- 
tude towards  the  Old  Test,  was  assumed  by  the  Caba- 
lists, the  .Jewish  theosophists  of  the  IMiddle  Ages;  for 
the}'  endeavored  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  theosoph- 
ic  doctrine  and  theories  formed  by  fusing  Greek  and 
Oriental  speculations,  together  with  the  Old-Test,  reve- 
lation, in  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Test.,  especially  the  history  of  creation  in  Genesis, 
and  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  chariot  of  (Jod.  For  this 
purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the  artificial  herme- 
neutical  methods  of  the  Talraudical  Ilagadah.  They 
not  only  made  use  of  the  four  modes  of  interpretation 
comprised  in  the  mnemotechnic  Pardes,  of  the  Notari- 
con  and  Guimatria  mentioned  above,  but  also  of  the 
Tsiruph  (rilT^lt),  an  anagram  which  consists  in  the 
change  of  any  word  into  others  by  the  transposition  of 
the  component  letters,  which  form  various  words.  Thus 
n'^'iUXIS,  "in  the  beginning,"  has  been  anagramatizcd 


UJX  n"'")i,  "  a  covenant  of  fire,"  to  accord  with  Deut. 
xxxiii,  2;  the  Temurah  (n"n^n),  or  permutation,  or  a 
change  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  first  reducing 
its  twenty-two  letters  to  eleven  couples,  coupling  the 
first  with  the  last,  the  second  with  the  one  next  to  the 

last,  etc.,  as  bD  "c"'  21:  DH  rT  31  :jn  p"i  13  cn  r,5<, 

and  then  forming  mysterious  words  from  the  substituted 
letters.  They  assert  that  Jeremiah,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  provoke  the  king  of  Babylon  against  him  by 
making  use  of  the  word  Babylon,  artfully  substituted 
~'CCi  (Jer.  li,  41),  and  that  it  is  the  same  as  bSD. 
Without  going  into  details,  we  will  quote  the  Jewish 
writer  Zunz,  who  (in  his  Gottesdknslliche  Vortrdr;e,  p. 
403)  characterizes  the  Cabalistic  treatment  of  Scripture 
in  the  following  manner;  "The  contents  and  significa- 
tion of  the  Biblical  and  Talmudical  doctrines  were  linked 
on  to  traditional  or  self-imagined  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Maj- 
esty. The  secrets  of  the  law  became  now  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  old  precepts  and  opinions  when  this  had 
been  unriddled.  It  was  believed  that  these  secrets  had 
been  deposited  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  were  legi- 
ble only  to  the  initiated  or  inspired,  who  knew  how  to 
set  free  the  spirits  confined  in  the  words.  Thus,  then, 
in  all  that  was  given  by  the  Scripture  and  the  Hagadah, 
men  saw  a  sum  of  letters  and  signs,  whose  arbitrary  com- 
bination led  to  the  unveiling  of  mysteries,  and  as  the 
use  of  similar  means  occurred  already  in  the  Hagadah, 
such  a  spiritualizing  of  the  letter,  by  means  of  which  the 
connection  of  Judaism  with  the  eternal  order  regulating 
the  heavens  became  known,  was  held  to  be  the  glory 
of  the  law,  the  highest  attainment  of  all  exposition,  and 
the  final  aim  of  aU  wisdom.  The  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Halachah  as  well  as  the  Hagadah,  the  se- 
cret doctrine  and  the  results  of  philosophy — the  whole 
was  the  bearer  of  an  order  which  regulated  the  world; 
in  which  God  and  law  were  the  foundation,  the  written 
Word  was  the  symbol,  but  the  alleged  body  of  tradition 
was  the  truth.  Into  that  domain  of  the  'Mercabah'  and 
the  '  Bereshith'  ['the  Chariot'  and  'the  Creation'],  at 
one  time  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  public,  ev- 
erything of  expository  material  which  antiquity  had 
bequeathed  was  gradually  drawn  in,  and  was  extended 
into  philosophico-mystical  systems  of  Judaism,  in  writ- 
ings of  the  most  manifold  description."     See  Cabala. 

IV.  A  mong  the  Karaites. — Their  opposition  to  Kabbin- 
ism  would  also  lead  them  to  a  rejection  of  their  mode 
of  interpretation.  They  expounded  the  Old  Test,  sim- 
ply and  naturally,  and  their  expositions  manifest  an 
obvious  effort  to  reach  the  true  spiritual  understandmg. 
In  general  they  have  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Test,  than  their  opponents. 

See  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindiing  des  Allen  Testa- 
ments mil  dem  Neuen,  p.  384-731;  Hirschfeld,  Der  Geist 
der  talmudischen  AusleguiH/  der  Bibel — Erster  Theil,  11  u- 
lachische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1840);  id.  Die  hagadische  Ex- 
egese  (ibid.  1847);  Frankel,  Vorstndien  zu  der  Sepiua- 
ginta,  p.  1G3-203 ;  id.  Ueber  den  Einjluss  der  paldstinen- 
sischen  Exegese  auf  die  alexandrinische  Hermeneutik  and 
Programm  zur  Eroffimrig  des  jiidisch-theolog.  Seminars 
zu  Breslau  (1854);  Welte,  in  the  Tiib.theoL  Quartal- 
schrift,  1842,  p.  19-58;  Hamburger,  Reul-EncyUop.  s.  v. 
"  Exegese ;"  Schiirer,  Neulestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  p. 
44G  sq. ;  (iriitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii,  175  sq. ;  iv,  55  sq., 
427  sq. ;  id.  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  1851-52,  p.  15C- 
1G2;  Pinner,  Einleititng  zur  Uebersetzung  des  Tractates 
Berachoth,  p.  17  b-20  a;  Presscl,  in  Herzog's  Real-En- 
cyklop.  XV,  ()51  sq.;  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Vort7-dge,  p. 
58  s(].,  8(5  sq. ;  Edersheim,  I/ist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p. 
182  sq.,  570  sq. ;  I'Aacnmcuger,  iXeueiitdecktes  Judenthum, 
i,  453  sq. ;  Wahlner,  Antiquilates  Kbrceorum,  i,37C-532; 
Hottinger,  Thesaur.  Vhilolog.  p.  5(30-562;  Bodenschatz, 
Kirchl.  Verfassiaig  der  heutigen  Juden,  iii,  237-246; 
I)'A()nine  [Ph.],  Vet(rum  Rabbinorum  in  Exponendo  Pen- 
taleucho  (Paris,  1622);  Maimunidcs,  Moie  Nebuchim  (see 
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Rosenmiillcr's  Ihindbuch,  iv,  124  sq.);  Keil,  Intrndurtion 
to  the  Old  Test,  ii,  380  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Kabbala/i,  p.  48 
sq. ;  id.  Kcdetiiajites,  p.  30  sq. ;  MargoVMuth,  AJodtrn  Ju- 
daism  Investii/ated,  p.  13  sq.      (B.  P.) 

8CKIPTIIKES,  Holy,  the  term  generally  applied  in 
the  Christian  Church,  since  the  2(1  century,  to  denote 
the  collective  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
See  Bible.  The  names  Scripture,  or  "  writing"  (>) 
ypa<pi],  2  Pet.  i,  20),  Scriptures  (a'l  ypacpai.  Matt,  xxii, 
29 ;  Acts  viii,  24),  /Jolt/  Sci'iptures  (itfju  ypaiifiaTa,  2 
Tim.  iii,  15),  are  those  employed  in  the  New  Test,  to 
denote  exclusively  the  writings  of  the  Old.  See  Tks- 
TAMEXT.  About  A.D.  180,  the  term  The  Holy  Sciipt- 
ures  (^at  ayiai  yf>a(p(u)  is  used  by  Theopliilus  {Ad  Au- 
tolyc.  iii,  12)  to  include  the  (iospels.  IreniBus  (ii,  27) 
calls  tlie  whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  The  JJicine  Scriptures  {Btiai  ypafai), 
and  The  Lord's  Scriptures  (DuminiciS  Scripturaj,  v,  20, 
2).  By  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Sti-om.  vii)  they  are 
called  the  Scriptures  (ypacpai),  and  the  inspired  Script- 
ures {a'l  BtoTrvsLiaroi  ypa(pai).  From  the  end  of  the  2d 
and  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  at  which  time  a  col- 
lection of  the  New-Test,  writings  was  generally  re- 
ceived, the  term  came  into  constant  use.  and  was  so 
applied  as  to  include  all  the  ijonks  contained  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Sept.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 
See  ScKiPTUKE. 

I.  Contents  of  the  Scriptures. — The  Scriptures  are  di- 
vided into  the  books  held  sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  those 
held  sacred  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  former 
are  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Test.,  and 
the  latter  by  that  of  the  New.  See  Bible.  The  Old 
Test.,  accortling  to  the  oldi'st  catalogue  extant  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in 
the  2d  century,  consists  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  or 
the  Pentateuch  (viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy),  Josliua,  Judges,  and  Kuth ; 
four  books  of  Kings  and  two  of  Pctralipomena  (Chroni- 
cles) ;  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Job;  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah;  the  twelve  Prophets;  the  books  of  Dan- 
iel, Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  under  which  head  Nehemiah  and 
Esther  seem  to  be  included  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv, 
26).  Origen,  in  the  next  century,  reckons  twenty-two 
books,  calling  them  by  their  Hebrew  names,  which  con- 
sisted generally  of  the  initial  word  of  the  book,  viz. 
Bresith,  or  Genesis;  Walmoth,  or  Exodus;  Waikra,  or 
Leviticus:  Ammesphekodeim,  or  Nundjcrs;  Ellahade- 
barim,  or  Deuteronomy;  Joshua  ben-Nun;  Sophetim, 
or  Judges  and  Buth;  Samuel;  Waiiammelech  Dabid, 
or 3  and  4  Kings;  Dibre  Hajammin, or  Clironicles;  Ezra, 
which  included  Nehemiah;  Sepher  Tehillim,  or  Psalms; 
Misloth,  or  Proverbs;  Koheleth,  or  Ecclesiastes;  Sir 
Hasirim,  orCaniicles;  Isaiah;  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
and  the  Epistle;  Daniel;  Ezekiel;  Job;  and  Esther; 
"besides  which,"  he  adds,  "is  Sarbath  Sarbane  El,  or 
Maccabees."  He  omits,  perhaps  by  an  oversight,  the 
book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  To  the  books  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  catalogue,  Origen  applies  the 
term  canonical  Scriptures,  in  contradistinction  to  secirt 
(apocryphal)  and  heretical  books.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, include  in  these  latter  the  dcutero-canonical  {tv 
Sevrepiit,  see  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cutech.  iv,  36)  or  ec- 
clesiastical books;  to  which  he  also  applies  the  terms 
Scripture,  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  Sacred  Books  {De 
Princip.  ii,  1 ;  in  0pp.  i,  16,  79,  etc.,  Cont.  Gels,  viii,  in 
0pp.  i,  778).  Jerome  enumerates  twenty-two  books, 
viz.:  1.  The  Pentateuch,  which  he  terms  Thoru,  or  the 
Law,  2.  The  eight  prophets,  viz.  Joshua,  Judges  and 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiali,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  jirophets.  3.  Nine  Hagiographa,  viz.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Daniel,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Esther.  Some,  he  ad<ls,  enimierate  twenty- 
four  books,  placing  Kuth  and  Lamentations  among  the 
Hagiographa.  The  other  books,  reatl  in  tlie  churches, 
but  not  found  in  the  canon,  as  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  tlie  Shepheni,  he  terms  Apocrypha,  With 
IX.— H  H 


this  catalogue  agrees  his  contemporary  Rufinus,  who 
accuses  Jerome  of  comjiiiing,  or  rather  plundering  (com- 
pilandi),  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
by  that  father  of  Susaima  and  tlie  Benedicite.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  divides  the  canonical  books  into  five  of 
Moses,  seven  other  historical,  tive  metrical,  and  five  pro- 
phetical. 

With  these  catalogues  the  Jews  also  agree.  Jose- 
phus  enumerates  twenty-two  books — five  of  Moses,  thir- 
teen projihets.  and  four  books  of  morality.  The  proph- 
ets were  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  the  early 
prophets  (viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings)  and 
the  later  prophets,  which  were  again  subdivided  into 
the  greater  (viz.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel)  and  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  Talmud  and  the  modern 
Jews  agree  with  Jerome's  division  into  eiglit  prophets 
and  nine  Hagiographa  {KethiiUiii). 

The  canon  of  the  Alexandrian  version  includes  the 
other  books,  called  ecclesiastical,  which  we  have  already 
given  in  their  order.  See  Deutero-canonical.  As 
the  early  Christians  (who.  were  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew)  received  this  version,  for  which  they  had  the 
sanction  of  its  employment  by  the  New-Test,  writers, 
and  as  from  it  flowed  the  old  Latin  and  several  other 
ancient  versions,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
that  all  these  books,  being  thus  placed  in  the  Bible 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  were  received  indis- 
criminately by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  were, equal- 
ly with  the  canonical,  read  in  the  churches,  Jerome, 
in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  4lh  century,  introduced  a  distinction  by  means 
of  his  prefaces,  prefixed  to  each  book,  which  continued 
to  be  placed,  in  all  the  MSS.  and  in  the  early  printed 
editions  of  Jerome's  version,  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
from  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  removed  to  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  Bible  after  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  A.D.  1546  (see  Rev.  G.  C.  Gotham's 
Letter  to  Van  Ess  [Lond.  1826]).  Luther  was  the  first 
who  separated  these  books  from  the  others,  and  re- 
moved them  to  a  place  by  themselves  in  his  translation, 
Lonicer,  in  his  edition  of  the  Sept,,  1526,  followed  his 
example,  but  gave  so  much  offence  bj'  so  doing  that 
they  were  restored  to  their  places  by  Cephalaeus  in 
1529.  They  were,  however,  published  in  a  separate 
form  by  Plantin  in  1575,  and  have  been,  since  that  pe- 
riod, omitted  in  many  editions  of  the  Sept.  Although 
they  were  never  received  into  the  canon  either  by  the 
Palestinian  or  Alexandrian  Jews,  yet  they  seem  to  have 
been,  by  the  latter,  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
canon  (De  Wette,  Einleitung).  There  are,  besides  these, 
many  books  cited  which  have  long  since  perished,  as 
the  book  of  .lasher  (Josh,  x,  13  ;  2  Sam.  i,  18),  and  the 
book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Numb,  xxi,  14).  Some 
books  bearing  these  names  have  been  printed,  but  they 
are  forgeries.  Tlie  book  of  Jaslier,  however,  published 
at  New  York  in  1810,  is  not,  as  would  appear  from  the 
appendix  to  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wette's  Intro- 
duction, a  reprint  of  the  Bristol  forgery,  but  a  transla- 
tion of  the  much  more  respectable  (though  also  spuri- 
ous) book  of  Jasher  wliich  we  have  already  referred  to 
as  published  at  Naples  in  1625,  and  written  in  excellent 
Hebrew  before  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  See 
the  American  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1840.  See 
Jasheh. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books,  the  Talmudists 
and  the  JIasoretes,  and  even  some  MSS.  of  the  latter, 
differ  from  each  other.  The  Alexandrian  translators 
differ  from  both,  and  Luther's  arrangement,  which  is 
generally  followed  by  Protestants,  is  made  entirely  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment.  The  modern  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  thus  arranged,  viz.  rive  books  of  Moses;  Josh- 
ua, Judges,  two  books  of  Samuel,  two  books  of  Kings; 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets; Psalms, Proverbs, Job,(;anticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles.  The 
New  Test,  consists  of  the  four  (Jospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles 
of  Paul,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Ai)ocalypse ;  these  are 
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differently  arranged  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  All 
these  writings  have  been  considered  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  period  as  divinely  inspired 
(^eoTTi'tvarot,  2  Tim.  iii,  14-1(3),  as  no  doubt  the  books 
of  the  Old  Test,  were  by  the  Jews  (see  'Vedmud, passim; 
I'hilo,  l)e  Vit.  Mosis,  vol.  ii;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion.  1, 
3;  and  the  manner  of  their  citation  in  the  New  Test.). 
The  early  Christian  writers  also  constantly  maintain 
their  inspiration  (.Justin  Martyr,  Second  Apohfiy;  Ire- 
lueus,  i,4;  Origen,  X\tpl  'Apxiov,  Prjef.),  the  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  being  as  to  its  limits.  Some  of  the  fa- 
thers maintain  their  verbal  inspiration,  others  only  that 
of  the  thoughts  or  sentiments,  or  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ers were  merely  preserved  from  error  (  Dupin,  On  the 
Canon).  But  the  first  controversy  raised  on  this  sub- 
ject was  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  theses  of  the 
Jesuits  [see  Maccabeks],  who  had  maintained  the  low- 
er notion  of  inspiration,  were  condemned  by  the  facul- 
ties of  Louvain  and  Douai.  Jahn  observes  {Inti-od.) 
that  on  this  subject  the  entire  Cliristian  world  was  di- 
vided, and  that  the  condemnation  of  the  theses  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  or  the  Koman  primate,  and 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  has  pronounced  no  judgment 
on  the  subject.  Henry  Holden,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
published  his  Analysis  Fidei  in  1652,  in  which  he  de- 
fended that  notion  of  the  fathers  w-hich  maintained 
only  an  exemption  from  errors  appertaining  to  doctrine. 
Jahn  further  observes  {loc.  ci/.)  that  most  Protestants, 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  defended  the  most 
rigid  notions  of  verbal  inspiration;  but  that,  from  the 
time  of  Tiillner  and  Semler,  the  idea  of  inspiration  was 
frittered  away  and  eventually  discarded.  The  high  no- 
tion of  inspiration  has  been  recently  revived  among 
Protestants,  especially  in  the  eloquent  work  of  M.  Gaus- 
sen,  of  Geneva,  Theopneustia  (  1842  ).  The  moderate 
view  has  been  that  generall}^  adopted  by  English  di- 
vines (Henderson,  On  Itispii-ation,  Home's  Infiod. ;  ap- 
pendix to  vol.  i),  while  m  America  the  extreme  view 
of  verbal  inspiration  has,  until  very  recently,  prevailed. 
— Kitto,  s.  V. 

H.  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
— 1.  The  Old  Testament.— The  first  Scripture,  the  Penta- 
teuch, was  kept  in  a  sacred  place,  the  tabernacle,  both 
in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  the 
successive  sacred  writings  that  were  produced  before 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  commit- 
ted to  the  same  safe  custody;  but  when  the  Temple 
was  built,  Solomon  removed  into  it  these  writings,  and 
commanded  that  all  succeeding  Scriptures  should  be 
there  preserved  also.  Though  the  Temple  was  burned 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  does  not  ay>pear  that  the  MSS. 
were  destroyed,  for  none  of  the  succeeding  sacred  writers 
allude  to  anytliing  of  the  kind,  winch  they  certainly 
would  have  done  as  a  matter  of  deep  lamentation.  Dur- 
ing the  captivity,  Daniel  (ix,  11.  13)  alludes  to  the  writ- 
ten law  as  in  existence;  and  Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  5,  8)  read 
the  book  of  the  law  to  the  [)eople  on  their  return  from 
Babylon.  About  the  time  of  Ezra,  inspiration  closed; 
the  Spirit  departed  from  Israel  with  Malachi,  the  last  of 
the  prophets,  or,  as  the  Jews  call  him,  the  seal  of  the 
prophets.  Then  the  canon  was  formed  by  Ezra,  and  the 
Jews  never  dared  to  add,  or  allow  anytliing  to  be  add- 
ed, to  it.  The  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  as  collecte<l  by 
Ezra,  is  attested  by  Joseplius  in  his  book  Contra  Apion. 
wherein  he  mentions  the  number  of  the  books,  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  contents;  and  adds  that  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time  no  one  has  dared  to  add,  tlimiuish,  or  al- 
ter; and  that  it  is  implanted  in  all  Jews  from  their 
birth  to  consider  these  books  the  oracles  of  God,  and, 
if  need  require,  cheerfully  to  die  for  them.  Five  hun- 
dred years  after  Eizra,  a  complete  copy  of  the  canon  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  preserved  in  tlie  Temple,  with 
which  all  others  might  be  collated.  Although  Christ 
often  reproached  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their 
erroneous  glosses  on  Scripture,  he  never  said  that  they 
had  in  any  way  falsified  the  Scriptures.  Paul  (Rom. 
iii,  2)  reckons  among  their  privileges  that  ''to  them 


were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,"  without  imph'ing 
that  they  ever  abused  their  privilege  by  corrupting 
them. 

The  Jewish  canonical  division  of  Scripture  into  three 
great  parts — the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writ- 
ings (which  commence  with  the  Psalms) — is  authorized 
by  our  Saviour  (Luke  xxiv,  44)  when  he  alludes  to  this 
threefidd  division:  "All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me." 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Test,  is  abundantly 
proved — (1)  by  the  unintentional  testimonies  of  profane 
authors,  who  speak  in  a  corroborative  manner  of  the 
persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  it;  such  profane  au- 
thors being  unquestionably  proved  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  the  sacred  writers  whom  they  corrob- 
orate, such  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  Longinus,  Porphyry, 
etc.,  who  corroborate  Moses;  (2)  bj'  the  fact  testified 
by  (irotius  that  there  do  not  appear  in  any  genuine 
ancient  record  any  testimonies  that  contradict  those 
produced  in  the  Old  Test.;  (3)  bj'  tlie  corroboration  of 
many  traditions  preserved  among  ditferent  and  remote 
nations;  (4)  by  the  collation  of  many  hundreds  of  MSS. 
of  the  Old  Scriptures  written  at  different  periods  and  by 
various  persons,  in  all  of  which  MSS.  the  most  wonder- 
ful similarity  is  to  be  observed,  the  only  variations  be- 
ing some  trifiing  ones  easily  accounted  for  and  explain- 
ed, and  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  as  to  doctrine 
or  fact  (Dr.  Kennicott  collated  seven  hundred  Hebrew 
MSS.  without  finding  one  various  reading  of  any  actual 
importance) ;  (5)  by  the  agreement  of  ancient  writings, 
such  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  the  Hebrew, 
which,  from  the  violent  enmity  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  could  never  have  been  by  collusion  (the 
old  Chaldee  Targnms,  or  paraphrases,  agree  so  remark- 
ably with  the  Hebrew  as  to  be  more  properly  transla- 
tions than  paraphrases) ;  (6)  bj^  the  extraordinarj'  can- 
dor of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  detail  simjily  the  frail- 
ties of  their  great  men  and  their  own  national  crimes, 
instead  of  seeking  to  exalt  themselves  and  their  nation 
like  other  historians. 

2.  The  New  Testament. — From  the  time  thecanon  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  completed  till  the  ]niblieation  of  the  last 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ela]ised.  During  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  for  some  time  after  his  ascension,  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  his  mission  seems  to  have  been  committed 
to  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  by  his  follow- 
ers. During  the  period  between  his  resurrection  and 
the  publication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  churches  possessed  miraculous  gifts,  and  the 
apostles  and  disciples  were  enabled  to  explain  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Test.,  and  to  show  their  fulfilment. 
After  the  Gospel  had  attracted  attention,  and  Christian- 
ity was  planted,  not  only  in  Judtea,  but  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  (ireece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Test,  were  written  by  the  apostles  and  other  inspired 
men,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  churches.  Al- 
ready had  others  written  narratives  on  the  rise  of  the 
new  religion,  but  they  were  not  authenticated  (Luke  i, 
1).  AVhen  autlientic  documents  were  required  for  the 
information  of  the  churches,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
life  and  godliness  in  every  region,  six  of  the  apostles 
and  two  disciples,  all  of  whom  were  contemjiorary 
with  the  Master,  were  divinely  inspired  to  write  them. 
The  evangelists  may.  under  divine  guidance,  have 
made  use  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  others,  also  of 
public  records,  and  even  of  private  memoranda;  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  all  the  sacred 
writers  were  divinely  guided  as  to  what  they  should 
write. 

These  several  pieces  which  compose  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  'I'est.  were  written  in  the  (ireek  language, 
which  was  then  almost  universally  understood.  They 
were  not  oidy  received  by  the  churclies  with  the  high- 
est veneration,  but  were  immediately  copied  and  hand- 
ed about  from  one  Church  to  another  till  each  was  in 
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possession  of  the  whole.  From  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  at  first  circulated,  some  portions  were  neces- 
sarily longer  in  reaching  certain  places  than  others. 
While  copies  of  each  book  wouki  be  extensivelj-  multi- 
plied, it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  fact  that  no  otlier 
boolvs  besides  those  which  at  present  compose  the  vol- 
ume of  the  New  Test,  were  admitted  by  the  early 
churches.  The  original  collection  of  the  several  booi\S 
for  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Test,  evi- 
dently took  place  in,  or  iminvdhitely  ofltr,  the  apostolic 
age;  but  it  was  not  any  council  convened  by  any  bish- 
op or  Church  that  first  ascertained  and  determined 
tlieir  canonical  authority.  Indeed,  the  books  admitted 
into  the  canon  were  never  supposed  to  derive  their  au- 
thority and  validity  from  any  council,  inasmuch  as  the 
authority  of  tlie  books  existed  before  any  council,  and 
Consequently  prior  to  any  official  or  ecclesiastical  dec- 
larations concerning  them.  As  the  several  books  were 
assumed  to  be  of  complete  authority  as  soon  as  they 
were  published  by  their  inspired  autliors,  the  churches 
were  eager  for  their  possession,  and  had  them  tran- 
scribed and  freely  circulated  everywhere.  Thus,  even 
in  the  apostolic  age,  several  churches  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  tlie  writings  of  the  New  Test.,  for  the  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  which  they  had  all  the 
requisite  ■evidence  from  the  highest  sources.  Though 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  were  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  the  writers  were  Jews,  hence,  as  might  be 
expected,  their  compositions  evidence  Jewish  thought, 
which  everywhere  gives  a  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  style 
of  their  several  writings.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  were  ever  corrupted;  in- 
deed, as  these  books  were  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  alterations  were  both  impossible  and  imi)rac- 
ticable  without  detection.  These  books  are  quoted  or 
alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  by 
the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may  be 
traced  back  in  regular  succession  from  the  |)resent  time 
to  the  apostolic  age.  Some  of  the  ancient  versions, 
as  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions,  were  made  at 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second,  century.  Now  the  New  Test,  must  necessari- 
ly have  existed  previously  to  the  making  of  those  ver- 
sions; and  a  book  wiiich  was  so  e.'trly  and  so  univer- 
sally read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Creek  and  in  the 
Syriac  languages,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa 
in  the  Latin,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  an- 
tiquity; while  the  correspondence  of  those  versions 
with  our  copies  of  the  original  Greek  attests  their  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity. 

But  though  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  which 
have  descended  to  our  times  have  not  been  wilfully  al- 
tered, they  have,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  copying  in  the  course  of  transmis- 
sion. Still,  the  uniformity  of  the  MSS.  which  are  dis- 
persed in  so  many  countries  and  in  so  great  variety  of 
languages  is  truly  astonishing.  The  various  readings 
consist  almost  wholly  in  palpable  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion, grammatical  and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  a  letter  or  article,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  word  for  its  e(|idvalent,  or  the  transposition 
of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Taken  altogether,  the)' 
neither  change  nor  affect  a  single  doctrine  or  duty  an- 
nounced or  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  (iod.  From  the 
recent  herculean  labors  in  examining  the  IMSS.  and  col- 
lecting the  variations,  we  have  for  tiie  New  'I'est.  the  in- 
vestigations of  iMill,  Bengel,  Wettstein,  (iriesbach,  ]\Iat- 
thasi,  Scholz,  Lachniann,  Tischendorf,  Mai,  Tregelles, 
and  Scrivener,  who  have  examined  several  hundreds  of 
MSS.  and  compared  their  differences.  The  old  versions 
also,  such  as  the  several  Syriac  copies,  tiie  Latin,  (Joth- 
ic,  etc.,  have  been  C(imi)ared  and  tlieir  sujiposed  varia- 
tions added  to  the  lists.  Even  the  quotations  found 
in  the  fathers  have  been  sulijected  to  the  same  ordeal, 
and  all  their  discrepancies  and  peculiarities  seized  on 
and  subjoined  to  the  formidable  catalogue.  The  vari- 
ous readings  of  Greek  New-Test.  Scriptures,  thus  multi- 


plied by  the  fidelity  of  collators,  may  now  amount  to 
more  than  u  hniidrt'd  tlidinfund.  Tliis  immense  com- 
bination of  labor  has  established  so  convincingly  the 
astonishing  preservation  of  the  sacred  text,  cojiied, 
nevertheless,  so  many  thousands  of  times — in  Hebrew 
during  thirty-three  centuries,  and  in  Greek  during 
eighteen  hundred  years — that  the  hopes  of  the  enemies 
of  religion  in  this  channel  have  been  overwhelmed; 
while  the  faithfid  can  rijoice  in  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sess in  all  their  puritj-  those  writings  which  are  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

SCRIPTURES,  UsK  of,  in  the  Early  Ciiukch. 
We  have  seen  above  that  great  care  was  taken  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  to  secure  a  speedy  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  sev- 
eral nations  as  they  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Eu- 
sebius  (/Ve  Fraj).  EiHm(f.\\h.Ti.i\,c.\)  saj'S,  "Thej'  were 
translated  into  all  languages  throughout  the  world  ;" 
while  Theodoret  (/>e  Ciirund.  Gro'cor.  Affect.  Serin.  5,  t. 
4,  p,  555)  declares  "  that  every  nation  under  heaven  had 
the  Scripture  in  its  own  tongue."  This  translation  was 
done  to  encourage  its  reading  bj'  the  people,  and,  still 
further  to  secure  this  end,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to 
have  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongues  laid  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  church  for  the  people  at  their  leisure  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  reading.  Not  only  men  and  women 
were  allowed  to  read,  but  children  also  were  encouraged 
and  trained  from  their  infancy  to  tlie  reading  of  the 
Holv  Scriptures.  Catechumens  were  obliged  to  learn 
the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  discipline  and  instruction, 
and  they  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  studies  of  the  cler- 
gy. Both  the  clergy  and  monks  were  -accustomed  to 
have  them  read  to  them  at  their  meals,  and  many  be- 
came so  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  could 
repeat  them  by  heart.  Nor  were  the  people  denied  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  liomes,  but 
were  rather  encouraged  to  thus  [irepare  themselves  for 
the  public  services.  In  these  latter  the  Scripture  les- 
sons, which  were  always  two  at  least,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four,  were  taken  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Test.,  except  in  the  Churcii  of  Rome,  where  oidy  epis- 
tle and  gospel  were  read.  Those  who  witliheld  the 
Scrijitures  from  the  peo|)le  were  considered  to  be  guilty 
of  sacrilege;  but  such  an  offence  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  It  was  considered  a  crime  to  yield  up  the 
Scriptures  to  persecutors  demanding  them,  and  those 
thus  guilty  were  styled  Iraditores,  or  betrayers.  See 
Bingham,  Christian  Antiq.  (see  Index). 

Scriver,  Chuistian,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  and 
writer  of  devotional  works  in  the  17th  century,  tlie  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Spencr,  was  born  at  Rendshurg, 
in  Holstein,  Jan.  2,  IC'29.  His  childhood  was  spent  ini- 
der  the  care  of  a  widowed  mother  in  the  trying  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years' War;  but  a  wealthy  merchant— the 
brother  of  Scriver's  grandmot Iter— finally  made  provi- 
sion for  his  needs.  After  suitable  preparatory  studies, 
Scriver  became  a  private  tutor,  and  in  1G47  entered  the 
University  of  Rostock.  In  1(J53  he  was  archdeacon  at 
Stendal,  and  in  16G7  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  witli  which 
position  he  combined  other  offices,  e.  g.  that  of  a  schol- 
arch,  and  finally  a  senior  in  I  he  government  of  the 
Church.  He  refused  to  leave  INIagdeburg  in  answer  lo 
repeated  calls  to  Halbersta<it,  to  Berlin,  and  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  but  was  in  advanced  age  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  court  preacfier  at  Quedlinburg.  In 
lOlt'i  he  suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  on  April  6, 
1693,  he  died.  He  had  been  married  four  times,  and 
had  had  fourteen  children  born  to  him,  but  he  outlived 
all  his  wives  and  children  except  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 

The  name  of  Scriver  has  lived  among  the  common 
people  through  the  publication  of  his  Seelenschalz  (Mag- 
deburg and  Leips.  1737;  Schaff'hausen,  1738  sq.,  5  ))arts 
in  2  vols,  fol.),  a  manual  of  devotion  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  "the  Triune  God."  and  which  deserves  high 
commendation.    Another  work  deserving  of  mention  is 
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his  GotthohVs  ZufiiUvje  Andacliten  (1st  ed.  1671,  and 
often),  a  sort  of  Christian  parables,  400  in  number, 
which  are  based  on  objects  in  nature  and  ordinary  oc- 
currences in  life.  The  Siech-  u.  /Sief/exbette  describes  a 
sici<ness  through  which  he  passed,  and  the  aids  and 
comforts  derived  from  God's  goodness  in  that  time. 
Tritius  has  published  a  worit  of  consolation,  entitled 
Witticeiitrosi,  from  Scriver's  literary  remains. 

For  Scriver's  life,  see  I'ritius's  preface  to  the  Seelen- 
schtitz;  Chnstm&nn,  Bioi/niphie.  (Nuremb.  1«29) ;  Ha- 
genbach,  IVesen  u.  Gesch.  d.  lieforinat.  iv  ;  Ecung.  Pro- 
iestantisnms,  ii,  177  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encyliop.  s.  v. 

ScrobicQli,  a  name  given  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  altars  dedicated  to  the  worsliip  of  the  infernal 
deities.  They  consisted  of  cavities  dug  in  the  earth, 
into  which  libations  were  poured. 

Scroll  ("ISO,  sepher,  Isa.  xxxiv,  4,  a  hook,  as  else- 
where ;  so  also  /Ji/SXiov,  Kev.  vi,  14),  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient book  (q.  v.). 

SCROLL.  (1.)  A  name  given  to  a  numerous  class  of 
ornaments,  which  in  general  character  resemble  a  band 
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Scroll  Moulding. 

arranged  in  undulations  or  convolutions.  (2.)  It  is  also 
ap])lied  to  a  particular  kind  of  moulding  shown  in  the 
example  from  Dorchester  church,  called  the  scroll-  or 
roll-moulding,  a  marked  feature  of  the  Decorated  style. 
— Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchiteci.  s.  v. 

Scrutiny,  the  inqntrj  into  the  faith  and  manners 
of  candidates  for  baptism.  It  was  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  congregation  on  seven  days  the  last  being 
Wednesday  before  Passion-Simday,  The  name  of  each 
candidate  was  called;  then  the  deacoii  bade  him  pros- 
trate himself  five  times  and  rise,  in  memory  of  the  live 
wounds  of  Christ.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  on 
his  forehead  by  the  sponsor  and  acolyte :  lastly,  he  was 
sprinkled  with  ashes.     The  custom  died  out  in  860. 

SCRUTINY  is  the  name,  also,  of  one  of  the  three 
canonical  modes  of  electing  a  pope  in  the  Romish 
Church.  It  is  the  method  almost  invariably  followed, 
and  is  thus  managed :  Blank  schedules  are  supplied  to 
each  of  the  cardinals,  who  tills  them  up  with  his  own 
name  and  that  of  the  individual  for  whom  he  votes.  If 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  are  not  in  favor  of  any  one  per- 
son, the  cardinals  proceed  to  a  second  vote  by  accessiis 
(q.  v.).  See  (iardner.  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.  j  Wal- 
cott,  S(tc.  A  rchteol.  s.  v. 

Scudder,  Catharine  Hastings,  a  missionary 
to  India  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  182.5.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Thomas  Hastings,  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
churches  of  the  United  States  for  his  surccsslul  efforts  in 
raising  the  standard  of  chundi  music.  In  her  tenth  year. 
8he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  Krskine  Mason.  The  development  of  her  piety  gave 
early  indications  of  her  destiny  as  a  missionarj%  When 
eleven  years  old,  her  heart  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  missionaries  who  had  charge  of  the  Ceylon 
mission  schools  were  obliged  to  (li>band  some  of  them 
for  want  of  fimds,  and  to  send  back  to  the  darkness  of 
heathenism  many  of  the  native  children,  and  her  sym- 
))athy  led  to  corresponding  action.  She  |)repared  a  con- 
stitution, and  formed  a  family  association  to  sew  for  the 
heathen,  and  this  association  continued  in  existence  un- 
til she  left  home  for  India,  and  exchanged  manual  for 


mental  an<l  moral  labor  in  bell alf  of  those  for  whom  she 
felt  a  life-long  solicitude.  From  the  time  she  deter- 
mined to  devote  herself  to  the  missionary  work,  her 
character  matured  rapidly  and  with  remarkable  power, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  shone  in  and  around  her. 
In  September,  1846,  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam W.  Scudder,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Scudder,  M.D., 
who  was  about  to  return  to  his  native  India  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  that  field,  so  long  the  home  of  his  honored 
father.  Soon  after,  they  embarked  for  India,  on  the 
ship  Flavio.  In  mid -ocean  there  was  a  revival  on 
board,  in  which  several  of  the  roughest  sailors  were 
converted.  When  280  miles  from  Madras,  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  there  were  eight  of  the  seamen 
hopefullv  trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation.  She  united 
with  the  Church  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  her  arrival 
on  the  shores  of  India,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  com- 
muni(ni  season  with  the  Indian  Church,  fidl  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  permitted  her  to  arrive  on  the  field 
of  her  laljors.  Her  allotted  station  was  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  there,  as  soon  as  she  could  master  a  few 
words  of  the  language,  she  commenced  her  work.  She 
was  permitted  to  prosecute  her  labors  during  the  short 
period  of  two  years  only.  While  on  a  journey  with  her 
husband,  returning  from  Madura,  she  was  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  died  March  11,  1849,  declaring  m  her  last 
words  that  she  was  happy  in  Jesus.     (W.  P.  S.  I 

Scudder,  John,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  missionary  in 
Ceylon  and  India,  was  born  at  Freehold.  N.  J.,  Sept.  o, 
179n,  grailuateil  at  Princeton  College  m  181 1,  and  at  tlie 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  in 
1815.  He  established  himself  at  once  in  medical  prac- 
tice in  that  city  with  success  and  lucrative  prospects. 
In  1816  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Waterbury,  the  es- 
timable and  efficient  companion  of  his  missionarj-  life. 
In  1819,  while  waiting  to  see  a  patient,  he  picked  up  iu 
the  anteroom  a  tract  called  The  Conversion  of  the  Worhl, 
or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Millions,  and  the  A  biliiif 
and  Duty  of  the  Churches  respecting  them.  Deeply  im- 
pressed by  its  appeals,  he  consulted  with  his  wife  prayer- 
fully, and  with  fasting  and  great  deliberation.  They 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  foreign  missionary  service, 
offered  themselves  to  tlie  American  Board,  and  prepared 
for  their  work.  His  friends  were  astounded  that  he 
should  sacrifice  his  medical  prospects  of  fame  and  fort- 
une for  such  a  venture.  But  the  vow  was  made,  never 
to  be  recalled,  and  joyously  to  be  fulfilled.  He  was 
licensed  by  tlie  Classis  of  New  York  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  June,  1819,  and  they  sailed  on  the  8th 
of  that  month  for  their  destination,  with  Messrs.  Wins- 
low,  Spalding,  and  Woodward,  to  reinforce  the  Ceylon 
mission  at  Tilligally.  Here  he  immediately  began 
his  career  as  a  missionary,  physician,  and  minister,  al- 
tiiough  he  was  not  ordained  until  May  15,  1821,  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Jaffuapatam,  by  clergymen  of  the 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  iMethodist  denominations. 
In  the  large  hospital  wtiich  he  established,  cholera  and 
jungle  fever  were  treated  with  eminent  success,  as  well 
I  as  ordinary  diseases  of  the  climate.  In  1822  a  college 
I  was  organized.  In  1824  the  mission  enjoyed  a  wonder- 
1  ful  revival  of  religion,  which  wrought  with  power  at 
j  Dr.  Scudder's  schools.  His  influence  added  much  to 
;  the  great  prosjierity  of  the  Ceylon  mission.  In  1836  he 
ami  Mr.  W'inslow  were  transferred  to  India  to  establish 
a  printing-press  at  Madras  for  publishing  the  Scriptures 
and  tracts  in  the  Tamil  language.  The  large  printing 
establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  fell  into 
I  their  hands  in  1838.  Six  millions  of  pages  were  printed 
by  these  brethren  the  first  year,  and  more  in  later  years. 
1  These  were  scattered  through  every  open  door  far  and 
wide  among  the  natives.  Dr.  Scudder  resided  at  Chin- 
tadrepcttah,  near  Madras,  anct  out  of  these  beginnings 
grew  u]>  the  Arcot  Mission,  which  was  received  under  the 
American  Board  of  Christian  Foreign  Mission  in  1852, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  care  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  in  18.i3  as  the  Arcot  Mission  of  the 
Reformed  Church.    After  a  residence  of  twenty-three 
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years  abroad,  his  health  having  suffered  from  the  cli- 
mate, Dr.  Scudder  returned  to  America  in  1842,  and  re- 
mained until  181().     During  tliese  tour  years  his  time 
was  employed  in  constant  missionary  service  among  the 
churches  of  this  country.     His  labors  among  children 
and  youth  were  memorable  for  tlie  crowds  that  attended 
his  public  meetings,  and  his  marvellous  success  in  ad- 
dressing them  and  direct  influence  for  their  conversion 
and  consecration  to  the  mission  work.     Upon  his  return 
to  India,  he  resumed  his  work  with  characteristic  zeal 
and  energy.     For  a  short  time  (184'J),  lie  was  tempo- 
rarily connected  with  the  Madura  mission.     In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Scudder  died,  and  but  a  lew 
days  previously  his  son  Samuel  also  deceased  at  New 
IJrunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  i)ursuing  his  theological 
studies  preparatory  to  joining  his  father  and  brothers  in 
India.     The  death  of  this  promising  young  man,  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  called  forth  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing appeals  for  men  for  his  tiekl,  and  in  their  absence  he 
resolved  to  make  up  for  Samuel's  loss  by  personally  ren- 
dering extra  service.     This  excessive  labor  brought  on 
serious  illness.     In  1854,  by  medical  advice,  he  went  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  voyage  reinvigorated 
him,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Wynberg,  where  he 
was  very  usefid  in  Christian  labors  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,  he  arranged   to  return   again   to  his 
field.     But  only  two  days  before  the  ship  arrived,  he 
died    suddenly   of  apoplexy,  Jan.   13,   1855.       Of  his 
fourteen  children,  nine  survive.      His  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters  became  missionaries  in  the  same  field 
with  their  parents,  and  in  the  Arcot  Mission  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.     Two  of  the   sons   have   since    been 
obliged  to  leave  India  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  have 
done  good  service  to  the  Church  at  home.     One  of  the 
daughters  was,  and  the  other  still  is,  in  missionary  work 
(1870).     Besides  his  numerous  communications  to  the 
Missionary  Herald  and  other  serials  for  thirty-five  years, 
Dr,  Scudder  issued  several  publications,  which  have  all 
had  a  wide  and  useful  circidation.      Among  these  are, 
The  Redeemer's  Last  Command: — The  Harvest  Perish- 
ing:— An  Appeal  to  Mothers: — Knocking  at  the  Door: 
— Passinfj  over  Jordan: — Letters  to  Children,  etc.     Dr. 
Scudder's  distinguishing  traits  were  decision  of  charac- 
ter, martyr-like  attachment  to  the  truth,  and  steadfast- 
ness in  prosecuting  his  plans.     He  had  in  him  many  of 
the  highest  elements  of  moral  heroism,  a  sublime  daring 
to  do  right  irrespective  of  opposition,  a  supreme  regard 
for  first  principles,  a  scorn  of  all  that  was  mean  and 
small,  a  "  zeal  according  to  knowledge,"  and  a  practical 
wisdom   in   accomplishing   his   purposes  which    easily 
overrode  mere  conventionalities  of  routine.     His  intel- 
lect was  robust,  intensely  active,  and  independent.     His 
will  was  most  positive  and  all- controlling  when  once 
he  believed  himself  to  be  right.     Nothing  daunted  his 
brave  soul.     In  early  life  he  had  for  moiilhs  been  the 
victim  of  a  most  terrible  spiritual  conflict,  which  ended 
in  a  peace  that  nothing  afterwards  seriously  disiurbed. 
It  was  the  grand  victory  of  liis  life,  which  ilwarfed  all 
other  contests  and  made  self-sacrifice  the  easy  law  of  his 
new  being.     When  one  told  him  that  he  should  consult 
conscience  lest  he  should  overwork  himself,  he  said  that 
he  had  "quashed   conscience   of  that  sort  long   ago." 
When  asked  in  America,  "  What  are  the  discourage- 
ments of  the  missionary  work  V"  he  re|ilied,  "I  do  not 
know  the  word.     I  long  ago  erased  it  from  my  vocabu- 
lary."    He  fought  the  battles  of  temperance  among  the 
missions  and  people,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  caste  in 
the  churches  of  India,  with  heroic  power  and  triumph. 
His  piety  was  sweetly  expressed  in  saying  to  one  of  his 
sons  ''that  his  ambition  was  to  be  one  of  the  inner  circle 
around  Jesus  in  heaven."     For  years  before  his  death 
he  enjoyed  unbroken  "assurance  of  faith."     His  power 
and  tact  in  personal  religious  conversation  with  almost 
every  one  that  lie  met  were  wonderful.    He  preached  the 
Gospel  in  almost  every  large  town  in  Southern  India. 
He  made  frequent  and  extensive  tours  for  this  purpose, 
preaching  generally  twice  a  day,  and  once  ''  be  stood  at 


his  post  eleven  consecutive  hours.  He  did  not  even 
stop  to  eat,  but  had  coffee  brouglit  to  him."  His  biogra- 
phy is  full  of  stirring  incidents  illustrating  these  and 
other  characteristics  of  tliis  remarkable  man.  A  Me- 
moir of  him  has  been  published  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Kev.  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.D.  (N.  Y.' 1870,  12mo);  also  a 
previous  volume  called  The  Missionary  Doctor  ami  his 
Family,  by  M.  E.  Wilmer  (Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church).  See  Sprague,  .4  ««<;/.<  f</'Me 
Amer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix;  Corwin,  Manval  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  A merica,  p.  204-210.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Scudder,  John  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,.Iuiu-8, 1810.  He  was  the  old- 
est son  of  Jacob  Scudder,  M.D.  He  was  graduateil  at 
Princeton  College  in  18:!0,  after  which  he  spent  one 
year  in  teaching  in  Virginia,  and  then  returned  to 
Princeton  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary.  A 
failure  of  health  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
theological  course,  and  he  went  to  Holmesville,  Mass., 
for  its  recovery.  While  there  he  entered  actively  in 
the  Sabbath-school  and  prayer  and  other  religious  meet- 
ings, making  himself  generally  useful  as  a  Christian. 
After  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  had  charge  of 
several  classical  schools  in  Louisiana  and  at  Memphis, 
Teiin.,  and  also  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  (ieorgia.  Although  he  was  not 
ordaineil,  he  sustained  the  relation  of  a  lay  preacher, 
and,  while  engaged  as  principal  of  a  large  school,  was 
much  occupied  in  conducting  religious  exercises,  in  dis- 
tributing religious  tracts,  and  in  other  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  advance  (he  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  As  a  colaborer,  he  was  as  useful  as  any  in  the 
ministr}',  and  his  labors  of  love  were  highly  appreciated 
and  much  blessed.  Like  Harlan  Page,  his  personal  ef- 
forts brought  many  into  the  kingdom  who  might  ha\e 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  ministerial  iufiiience.  On  the 
morning  of  July  19,  187G.  he  was  suddenly  struck  down 
by  apofilexy,  and,  after  exclaiming  "How  blessed  a 
thing  it  IS  to  be  prepared  to  die !"  he  breathed  his  lafct. 
(W.  P.  S.^ 

Scull,     See  Skui.i, 

Sculpture,  Hebrew.  By  the  well-known  law  (in 
Exod.  XX,  4  sq. ;  Dent,  iv,  16  sq. ;  xxvii,  15 ;  comp.  Diod. 
Sic.  Eclog.  XI,  1 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  761 ;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion. 
ii,  6;  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  ii,  110  sq.;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  5,  4. 
But  see  Bertheau,  Isr.  Gesch.  p.  248)  the  Israelites  were 
not  forbidden  to  make  any  image  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal 
(Michaelis,  H/os.  Recht,  p.  150  sq.).  for  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah,  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  there 
were  two  cherubs  of  gold ;  and  flower-work  as  orna- 
ment was  ))laced  on  the  golden  candlestick ;  and  the 
large  brazen  bathing-vessel  in  the  court  (the  so-called 
brazen  sea  [q.v.])  was  supported  on  twelve  brazen  oxen 
(1  Kings  vii,  25),  though  Josephus  blames  this  arrange- 
ment as  illegal  {Ant.  viii,  7,  5).  In  the  wilderness,  too, 
even  Moses  set  up  a  brazen  serpent  (Numb,  xxi,  8),  and 
the  Philistines  offered  golden  figures  as  an  offering  to 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vi,  17  sq.).  But  the  design  was  to 
forbid  all  worship  of  images,  and  also  all  images  of  Je- 
hovah (comp.  Exod.  XX,  5;  Josephus,  ,4?)/.  iii,  5, 5;  Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  591),  for  a  sensual  people  would  easih'  be  led 
into  idolatry  \)\  them,  or  at  least  would  lose  much  of 
the  spirituality  of  their  ideas  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Philo, 
0pp.  i,4:dG);  and  thus  tlie  golden  calf  of  Aaron  (Exod. 
xxxii,  4),  the  graven  image  of  the  children  of  Dan  (Judg. 
xviii,  31  ;  comp.  xvii,  4),  and  the  two  golden  calves  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  28  sq.)  were  antitheocratic.  Yet 
this  Mosaic  law  prevented  the  great  progress  of  sculpt- 
ure, which  in  all  nations  has  received  its  greatest  im- 
pulse from  religious  faith  and  worship.  (Schnaase, 
Gesch.  d.  hihl.  Kibisle,  i,  257,  thinks  that  the  imagination 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  shown  in  their  jioetry,  was  too  quick 
and  mercurial  for  the  patient  work  of  sculpture.)  Most 
of  their  works  of  brass  of  this  kind  were  by  Phoenician 
artists  (1  Kings  vii,  14).  An  example  of  sculpture  not 
of  a  religious  charr.ctcr  occurs  in  the  audience  throne 
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of  Solomon,  which  was  supported  and  surrounded  by 
fourteen  tiuely  wrought  lions,  tlie  symbol  of  strength 
(I  Kings  X,  19  sq. ;  2  Chron.  ix,  19  sq.)-  After  the  ex- 
ile, stricter  views  prevailed  ;  and  the  orthodox  Jews,  or 
followers  of  the  Pharisees,  interpreted  the  Mosaic  prohi- 
bition of  sculpture  in  general  (.losephus,  Ant.  xv,  8,  1  ; 
xvii,  f),  2 ;  xviii,  3,  1;  \Va?;  i'l,  9,  '2  ;  corrip.  also  Mai- 
mouides  in  Hottinger,  Jus.  Hcbr.  39),  even  of  architectu- 
ral ornament  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  4;  comp.  Ant.  xvii, 
6, 2 \  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  5,  5.  Yet  according  to  Josephus,  .4  nt. 
iii,  (5,  2,  only  the  images  of  living  creatures  were  pro- 
hibited). Accordingly,  a  palace  of  the  tetrarch  Herod 
in  Tiberias,  which  was  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
beasts,  was  burned  by  order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  simply 
because  it  was  thouglit  to  violate  their  law  (Josephus, 
Life,  12).  Still  less  were  images  tolerated  in  the  Tem- 
ple (id.  ir«r,  i,  33,  2 ;  .4  h/.  xvii,  6,  2).  Even  the  im- 
age of  the  emperor,  carried  on  the  eagles  of  the  sol- 
diers, coidd  not  be  admitted  into  Jerusalem  ( ibiil. 
xviii,  3,  1,  and  5,  3  ;  comp.  War,  ii,  9,  2  ,  Ant.  xv,  S, 
1  sq.).  Yet  such  rigid  views  were  not  universal ;  at 
least,  at  an  earlier  period,  John  Hyrcanus  adorned  his 
castle  beyond  the  Jordan  with  colossal  animal  figures 
((iiW.  xii,  4, 11 )  ;  queen  Alexandra  had  portraits  of  her 
children  made  (ibid,  xv,  2,  (5) ;  and  Herod  Agrippa  pos- 
sessed statues  of  his  daughters  (ibid,  xix,  9,  1). — Winer. 
Hebrew  sculpture,  such  as  it  was,  no  doubt  was  based 
upon,  and  sustained  by,  the  art  as  practiced  in  Egypt. 
It  was  there  governed  by  very  strict  rules,  fixed  pro- 
portions being  established  for  every  figure,  which  the 
statuary  was  not  permitted  to  violate;  and  hence  arises 
the  great  sameness  in  the  Egyptian  statues,  and  the 
stiffness  for  which  they  are  all  remarkable.  Isaiah 
describes  the  process  of  idol -making  very  minutely. 
"The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  rule;  he  marketh  it 
out  with  a  line;  he  fitteth  it  with  planes,  and  he  mark- 
eth it  out  with  the  compass,  an<l  maketh  it  after  the 
figure  of  a  man,  according  to  the  beauty  of  a  man  ;  that 
it  may  remain  in  his  house"  ( xliv,  13).  The  mode 
of  proceeding  will  easily  be  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  accompanying  engravings.  When  a  proper 
block  of  marble  or  granite  had  been  procured  by  the 
sculptor,  the  surface  was  first  smoothed,  and  parallel 
lines  tlrawn  from  top  to  bottom ;  other  lines  were  then 
drawn,  at  equal  distances,  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  whole  into  a  series  of  squares.  The  size  of 
these  squares  was  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  figure, 
but  the  number  of  them  was  invariable,  whatever  might 
be  the  dimensions  of  the  figure:  nineteen  of  these 
squares,  according  to  some  authoriiies,  and  twenfj'-one 
aud  one  fourth  according  to  others,  were  allowed  for 
the  height  of  the  human  body;  when  smaller  figures 


Ancient  Egvptinns  Poli^hin;:  (Figs.  2-4)  a  Colossal  Sittiuf; 
Statue  of  Granite  (Fig.  1). 


Standing  Figure  of  a  King  (Fig.  1),  and,  like  the  former, 
])ainted  to' represent  granile.  (Figs.  4,6  are  polishing 
It;  and  tigs.  2  and  3  painting  and  sculpturing  the  hie- 
roglyphics at  the  back.) 

or  ornaments  were  introduced,  the  squares  were  sub- 
divided into  smaller  squares,  proportioned  to  the  less 
figure.  The  outline  was  then  traced,  and  its  propor- 
tions were  invariable.  This,  which  to  moderns  would 
seem  the  most  important  part  of  the  process,  required 
no  great  exertion  of  skill  in  the  Egyptian  artist.  It 
was  then  inspected  by  the  master-sculptor,  who  wrote 
on  various  parts  of  it,  in  hieratic  characters,  such  direc- 
tions as  he  thought  it  necessarj'  to  give  to  the  inferior 
artists  who  actually  cut  the  figure.  The  colossal  statue 
on  which  the  workmen  in  the  accompanying  engraving 
are  engaged  appears  so  far  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion that  the  instructions  of  the  master-sculptor  have 
been  chiselled  away.  We  are  informed  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  that  the  most  eminent  statuaries  always  went 
to  reside  for  a  time  in  Egypt,  as  modern  artists  do  in 
Italy,  to  study  the  principles  of  their  art.  He  partic- 
ularly mentions  Telecles  and  Theodorus,  the  sons  of 
Rhojcus,  who  made  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Pythian 
Ajjollo  at  Samos,  after  what  he  calls  ■'  the  Egyptian 
fashion."  He  explains  this  fashion  to  be  the  separate 
execution  of  the  parts,  for  the  statue  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  at  the  groin :  one  half  was  cut  by  Telecles  at 
Samos,  and  the  other  by  Theodorus  at  Ephesus;  yet, 
when  they  were  joined  together,  they  fitted  so  exactly 
that  the  whole  seemed  the  work  of  one  hand.  And 
this  seemed  the  more  admirable  when  the  attitude  of 
the  statue  was  considered,  for  it  had  its  hands  extended, 
and  its  legs  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  in  a  moving 
posture.  We  thus  see  that  Egyptian  sculpture  was  al- 
most wholly  a  mechanical  process;  the  laws  of  the 
country  prohibited  the  intervention  of  novelty  in  sub- 
jects considered  sacred  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  prescribed  rides,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  profession  of  an  artist  should  not  be  exercised 
by  any  common  or  illiterate  person.  Wilkinson,  in- 
deed, has  shown  the  great  prolMbility  of  the  higher 
artists  having  been  included  in  the  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood. In  some  instances,  however,  we  find  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Egyptian  artists  broke  through  these 
trammels.  In  the  two  granite  statues  of  lions  presented 
liy  lord  Prudhoe  to  the  British  Museum,  we  perceive  a 
boldness  and  freedom  of  execution  scarcely  compatible 
with  a  strict  adherence  to  mechanical  rule  (see  Wilkin- 
son, /)  ncient  Efpjpt.  ii,  342  sq.). 

SCULPTUHE,  Christian.  The  art  of  sculpture  has 
an  antagonistic  |irinciple  to  overcome  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  world,  and  its  progress  has  been  much 
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impeded  hy  that  fact;  for,  while  this  art  must  deal  pri- 
marily with  physical  forms,  and,  at  the  most,  can  only  re- 
gard the  spirit  as,  with  the  body,  a  co-ordinate  part  of  a 
common  whole,  the  Christian  idea  exalts  the  spirit,  mak- 
ing of  the  body  a  mere  instrument  and  medium  of  devel- 
opment, which  is  laid  aside  when  the  stage  of  a  higher 
spiritual  existence  is  reached;  and  iu  the  measure  m 
which  Christianity  confines  all  ideality  to  the  realm  of 
spirit,  so  does  it  render  impossible  the  attainment  of 
its  ideal  to  an  art  which  aims  to  achieve  in  its  repre- 
sentations a  unity  of  spirit  and  body,  of  idea  and  phe- 
nomenon. The  history  of  Christian  sculpture  down  to 
the  16th  century  accordingly  shows  that  the  constant 
effort  of  artists  was  to  discover  a  mode  of  conception 
and  treatment,  i.  e.  a  style,  which  would  enable  them  to 
be  true  to  the  Christian  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  laws  of  the  plastic  art;  and  the  several  periods,  as 
well  as  the  sculptors  and  their  productions,  differ  among 
themselves  chiefly  as  the  consciousness  of  this  task  has 
become  apparent  and  the  problem  been  more  or  less 
successfully  solved. 

Sculpture  was  neglected,  however,  during  the  first  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Christian  art  (1st  to  10th  century) 
to  a  degree  that  permitted  but  a  slight  recognition  of 
this  task.  Tlie  dislike  of  heathenism  and  its  idolatries,  in 
which  service  the  noblest  efforts  of  ancient  art  had  been 
expended,  was  at  first  so  great  that  a  cultivation  of  the 
formative  arts  was  out  of  the  question;  and  when  this 
aversion  lost  its  controlling  power,  the  energies  of  Chris- 
tian art  were  employed  in  painting  rather  than  sculpt- 
ure, the  only  object  being  to  bring  before  the  faithful 
representations  of  scenes  and  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  for  this  purpose  jiaintings  and  mosaics 
were  more  suitable  than  sculptures.  But  four  statues 
of  a  religious  character  may  with  certainty  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  period:  (1)  a  marble  statue  of  Ilippolytus, 
bishop  of  Portus  Romanus  and  martyr,  in  the  former 
half  of  the  3d  century,  the  figure  seated  and  wearing  a 
toga,  the  execution  thoroughly  ancient  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  sculpture,  while  the  upper  part  is  a  modern 
renovation:  (2)  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  St.  Pe- 
ter whose  feet  the  faithful  are  expected  to  kiss  on  fes- 
tival occasions  at  Pome,  resembling  the  Ilippolytus  in 
style  and  character,  and  probably  executed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  5th  century;  and  (3)  two  statues  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  one  belonging  to  the  Sth  or  Gth  cen- 
tury, and  the  other  to  a  later  period,  when  ancient 
Christian  art  was  already  in  its  decline.  We  have  his- 
torical information  respecting  sculptures  of  a  non-relig- 
ious character  also,  e.  g.  equestrian  statues  of  Justinian 
and  Theodoric  the  Great,  but  none  have  been  preserved 
to  this  time.  Such  other  relics  of  this  period  as  are 
still  extant  belong  to  the  class  of  sculptures  in  relief — 
e.  g.  the  designs  found  on  sarcophagi  and  tombs,  of 
which  a  considerable  niunber  belonging  to  the  3d  and 
Gth  centuries  are  known,  among  them  the  sarcophagus 
of  Junius  Bassus,  the  prrefect  of  Pome,  who  died  in  359, 
soon  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity — one  of  the 
most  important  remains  of  early  Christian  scidpture. 
The  carvings  in  ivory,  some  of  whicli  may  date  back 
to  the  4th  century,  also  deserve  mention.  They  were 
employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  diptychs  (q.  v.), 
and  of  chairs,  book-covers,  and  other  articles.  Similar 
work  was  done  in  silver  and  gold,  which  metals  were 
largely  employed  in  the  ornamenting  of  doors  in  church- 
es, pulpits,  etc. ;  but  too  little  has  been  preserved  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  its  value  in  the  light  of  art,  and  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  used  so  largely  as  it  was  serves 
only  to  illustrate  the  craving  of  the  Church  for  external 
pomp  and  show,  and  the  coarse  taste  of  a  period  which 
could  delight  in  an  excess  of  glittering  tinsel. 

The  different  works  in  relief  which  liave  been  pre- 
served to  us  from  the  early  Christian  period  all  resem- 
ble each  other  in  character  in  the  fact  that  they  ignore 
the  peculiar  demands  of  the  plastic  art  as  completely 
as  do  the  representations  in  color  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Both  arts  were  treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  style — a 


style  that  was  neither  picturesque  noi  plastic,  that  did 
not  aim  at  an  ori^anic  blending  of  the  diverse  elements, 
nor  yet  at  a  mo(hficaiion  of  the  antagonizing  principles, 
but  simply  at  a  mechanical  combination  of  the  two  by 
seizing  on  certain  elements  from  either  side  and  disre- 
garding others— specifically  the  early  Christian  style. 
The  two  arts  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  method;  but  sculpture  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  a  decline  earlier  than  painting,  since  it  would 
seem  that  only  sculptures  in  stone  were  executed  in  It- 
aly as  early  as  the  7th  century,  and  that  all  work  in 
bronze  was  obtained  from  Constantinople.  In  Byzan- 
tium, too,  the  compromise  of  the  council  of  787,  by 
which  the  Iconoclast  controversy  was  brought  to  a 
close,  hastened  the  decline  of  the  art  of  sculpture  by 
providing  that  only  paintings  and  reliefs  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  churches,  and  that  all  statuary  should  be 
rigidly  excluded. 

The  Middle-age.  style  differs  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  in  that  it  no  longer  aims  at  a  mechan- 
ical combination  of  the  plastic  and  the  picturesque, 
but  executes  all  sculptures  directly  in  the  sjiirit  and 
method  peculiar  to  the  painter's  art.  It  therefore  be- 
comes as  picturesque  as  the  architecture  of  that  age, 
and,  like  painting,  dependent  on  it.  But  the  further 
development  of  tliis  style  led  sculptors  involuntarily 
to  a  mode  of  apprehension  and  execution  more  in 
harmony  with  the  special  laws  of  their  art,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  Romanesque  in  sculpture,  which  starts 
out  with  the  traditional  old  Christian  types,  but  en- 
deavors to  impart  to  them  more  soul  and  feeling,  and 
also  a  more  natural  form.  The  aim  was  not  realized 
at  once,  but  the  effort  to  achieve  it  gave  to  the  work 
accomplished  something  of  that  plastic  character  which 
early  Christian  art  had  so  persistently  perverted  and 
ultimately  wiped  out.  There  are  in  Germany  (on  the 
so-called  golden  gate  of  the  calhedral  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  on  the  pulpit  and  altar  of  the  church  at 
Wechselburg)  magnificent  sculptures  of  this  period, 
whose  plastic  beauty  recalls  to  mind  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity.  It  is  significant  that  Nicolo  Pisano  (about 
1230),  called  the  father  of  Italian  sculpture,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  leading  sculptor  of  the  Romanesque  school 
in  Italy,  suddenly  turned  away  from  the  old  Christian 
(Byzantine)  types  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  at  least  with  reference  to 
form  and  apparel.  The  Romanesque  style,  however, 
was  too  much  an  exotic,  and  did  not  sufficiently  reflect 
the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  endure. 
The  Gothic  took  its  place,  and  with  it  came  in  a  new 
aera,  inasmuch  as  both  painting  and  sculpture  turned  di- 
rectly to  nature  and  to  the  actual  world  for  their  ideals. 
Figures  in  relief  or  in  statues  obtained  greater  individ- 
uality thereby,  though  beauty  of  form  was  entirely  dis- 
regarded, and  all  emphasis  was  laid  on  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  inner  life.  The  plastic  cliaracter  of  the 
sculptor's  works  was,  of  course,  sacrificed  by  this  meth- 
od, and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  aid  of  colors  should 
be  called  in  to  transform  all  figures  into  statuary  paint- 
ings; but  as  the  Gothic  style  aimed  primarily  to  ex- 
press the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
phy of  the  world  and  of  the  Christian  moral  life,  and 
employed  natural  forms  only  as  the  vehicle  of  such 
expression,  it  was  readily  led  to  attach  importance,  in 
the  end,  to  such  beauly  of  physical  form  as  would  ade- 
quateh'  represent  the  beauty  of  soul  m  which  the  ideal 
of  its  aspirations  had  been  unified.  The  picturesque 
was,  in  consequence,  so  greally  modified  in  many  of  the 
later  productions  of  this  style  that  the  OBSthctical  im- 
pression does  not  suffer  in  any  way. 

The  third  and  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history 
of  Christian  art  is  characterized  bv  the  conscious  effort 
to  bring  works  of  art  into  thorough  harmony  with  the 
forms  and  jirinciples  of  growth  in  nature,  and  with  the 
conditions  and  re(piirenicnts  of  art  in  general,  and  of 
every  branch  of  art  in  partictdar,  so  that,  independent- 
ly of  tradition  and  the  Church,  it  may  represent  the 
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Christian  ideal  with  artistic  freedom  and  with  adequate 
beauty  of  form.  Sculptors  now  sought  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  idea  with  the  requirements  of  their  art,  spe- 
cial attention  beint;  given  to  works  in  relief  and  to  a 
combination  of  high  with  low  reliefs  in  their  represen- 
tations, as  being  most  likely  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
We  can  do  little  more  in  this  place  than  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  successful  artists. 

In  Italy,  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  (Jhiberti  (born  at 
Florence  about  1380,  died  after  1455),  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  Christian  sculpture,  deserves  special  men- 
tion, as  does  also  his  talented  rival,  t)<inato  di  Betto 
Bardi  (1383-1466),  called  Donatello,  and  Luca  della  Rob- 
bia(1440-81).and  several  other  Venetian  artists.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  a  number  of  masters  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Horentines 
(iiovanni  Francesco  Rnstici  and  Andrea  Contucci,  and 
the  Venetian  Alonzo  Lombardi — who  succeeded  in  lion- 
oring  the  iilealism  of  Christianity,  and  also  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  claims  of  realism  to  natural  and  living  rep- 
resentation in  sculpture.  Their  works  fall  below  the 
greatest  masterpieces  in  painting  by  Raphael  only  as 
they  are  unable  to  represent  the  transcendental  side  of 
Christianity,  the  transformation  of  the  human  into  the 
divine,  with  equal  clearness.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  however,  soon  displaced  these  masters  in  sculpt- 
ure by  the  success  he  secured  in  his  strivings  after 
the  grand,  overpowering,  and  extraordinary,  in  which 
he  paid  but  little  attention  to  ideal  beauty  of  form  or 
to  the  requirements  of  plastic  art.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Italian  sculptors  had 
adopted  a  style  which  aimed  chiefly  at  effect,  and  which 
was  marred  by  ostentation  and  mannerisms,  and  often 
governed  by  a  coarse  naturalism. 

German  sculptors  were  not  favored  with  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  their  Italian  compeers  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  models  of  antiquity ;  but  their  works  never- 
theless attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  during  this 
period  which  renders  them  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  products  of  Italian  art.  Various 
monuments  of  stone  erected  to  the  dead  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Mayence  and  other  Rhenish  churches  exhibit 
a  depth  and  ingenuity  of  conception  and  a  beauty  of 
form  in  the  sculptures  executed  by  unknown  hands  in 
the  15th  and  16tli  centuries  which  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  The  principal  work  of  German  sculptors, 
however,  was  done  in  bronze.  The  Nuremberg  artist 
family,  of  which  Peter  Vischer  (died  1529)  was  the 
most  celebrated  member,  is  especially  prominent.  The 
best  works  of  the  latter  artist  (especially  those  in  St. 
Sebald's  Church  at  Nuremberg)  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  they  even  indi- 
cate a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  art  in  Ger- 
many than  is  apparent  in  the  paintings  of  such  masters 
as  Diirer  and  Holbein,  since  the  works  of  these  artists 
fail  to  show  that  ideality  of  physical  shape  and  formal 
beauty  which  art  imperatively  re(iuires.  But  Vischer 
and  a  few  colleagues  stanil  almost  alone,  and  the  height 
upon  which  they  stood  was  not  maintained  by  their 
successors.  A  rapid  decline  took  place,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  German  art.  both  sculpture  and 
painting,  had  degenerated  into  a  bare  imitation  of  the 
Italian  masters. 

This  point  marks  the  transition  to  the  fourth  peri- 
od in  the  history  of  Christian  art,  (Jreat  convulsions 
in  the  political  and  religious  world  gave  rise  to  new 
impulses,  but  they  affected  sculpture  less  than  paint- 
ing. The  products  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  dis- 
play warmth  of  feeling  and  passion  combined  with  a  de- 
cidedly naturalistic  treatment,  in  both  of  which  quali- 
ties they  violate  not  only  the  Christian  ideal,  but  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  plastic  art  itself;  and  as  these  qual- 
ities show  that  sculpture  and  architecture  (q.  v.)  were 
similarly  affected  by  causes  then  at  work,  so  the  prog- 
ress of  events  involved  them  in  a  similar  degradation. 
In  Italy,  Lorenzo  Bernini  (15!t8-168()),  celebrated  both 
as  a  sculptor  and  an  architect,  an  imitator  of  the  style 


of  Michael  Angelo,  introduced  the  same  forced  style 
into  sculpture  which  he  had  given  to  his  buildings,  and 
it  became  the  fashion  to  affect  the  imposing  and  osten- 
tatious, and  by  the  use  of  all  manner  of  curves  and 
crooks  to  secure  the  idea  of  movement.  France  at  once 
adopted  the  new  style  and  added  to  it  the  feature  of 
theatrical  display.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  (Jer- 
many  clung  to  purer  methods  for  a  time,  but  in  the  18th 
century  likewise  gave  way  to  French  taste  and  the  Ro- 
coco style,  which,  from  that  point,  increased  in  affected 
adornment,  coquettish  elegancies,  and  frivolous  licen- 
tiousness. 

A  better  spirit  was  aroused  by  Winckelmann's  writings 
and  a  growing  familiaritj'  with  the  relics  of  antitiuity. 
The  painter  Asmus  Jacob  Carstens  (1754-98)  was  the 
first  to  gain  a  true  conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  left 
a  number  of  drawings  which  are  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  With  his  younger  contem- 
porary, Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  that  spirit  entered 
again  into  the  domain  of  sculpture,  though  as  yet  impure 
and  showing  traces  of  the  French  style.  It  is  purer  in  the 
(ierman  Johaim  Heinrich  von  Dannecker  (1758-1841), 
and  best  of  all  in  the  gifted  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (1770- 
1844).  All  that  has  been  done,  however,  though  much 
of  it  is  excellent,  serves  only  to  afford  further  proof  that 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  Greek  style  are  irreconcilable 
with  each  other;  and  fot  this  reason  some  sculptors  (of 
]\Iunich)  have  gone  back  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  great  masters  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
Nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  remains 
for  the  future  to  determine  whether  Christian  sculpture 
can  be  carried  forward  from  that  point  to  a  higher  per- 
fection. 

The  only  modern  work  dealing  specially  with  the 
history  of  Christian  sculpture  that  need  be  mentioned 
is  Cicognara,  Storia  delta  Sculiur-a,  dal  sno  Risoi-yimenio 
in  I/alia  sino  al  Secolo  di  Ncipoleone  (Venice,  1813,  3 
vols.),  much  of  whose  matter  is,  however,  already  an- 
tiquated.— Herzog.  Real-EncyMoji.  s.  v. 

Scultet(us),  (Schul/z),  Abraham,  was  born  at 
Grumljorg,  in  Silesia,  Aug.  24, 1556,  and  went  to  Breslau 
in  1582.  Obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  his  father's 
loss  of  fortune,  he  took  a  situation  as  tutor  in  Freistadt, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ser- 
mons of  Mclancthon  and  of  Abraham  Bucholtzer.  In 
1584  he  made  a  journey  to  Poland,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing to  Gorlitz,  in  Lusatia,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
attending  public  lectures  and  reading  private  lectures 
to  others.  In  the  same  manner  he  employed  himself 
in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  Ileiiielberg,  till  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Church  in  1594.  OiKciating  in 
a  village  church  for  a  few  months,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  elector  to  be  one  of  his  preachers.  In  1598  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Heidel- 
berg, and  two  years  after  became  a  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Senate.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher 
about  1615,  which  position  he  retained  until  he  accept- 
ed the  professorship  of  divinity  in  1618.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Prague  he  resolved  to  return  to  Heidelberg ;  but 
the  fury  of  war  had  dispersed  the  students,  and  he 
retired  to  Iwiden  in  August,  1622,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
24, 1625.  His  principal  works  are,  Confutatio  Disputa- 
iionis  Baronii  de  Baptismo  Constantini  (Neost.  1607, 4to) : 
— Annales  Ecangelii  per  Europam  15.  Sfccnli  Rerwrali 
(Ileiiielb.  1618,  8vo): — Axioniiita  Comiimtmdi  (Han. 
1619,  8vo)  : — Obserraliones  in  Pauli  Epistolns  ml  Timo- 
(hcuni,  Titiim, ct  Philemon: — Medulla  Patrum  ( 1 634, 4to). 

Scum  (nxbn,  cheldh,  strictly  an  overlayimj),  rather, 
rust  of  a  pot  (K/.ek.  xxiv,  6,  11, 12). 

Scuophylacium  {aKivo<pv\aKioi'),  a  recess  near 
the  altar  corresponding  with  the  medieval  "aumbrye," 
in  which  the  chalice,  paten,  and  every  utensil  employed 
in  offering  the  eueharistic  sacrifice  were  anciently  placed 
immediately  after  mass.  Reference  is  made  to  such  a 
receptacle  by  the  councils  of  Laodicca  and  Agatha. — Lee, 
Gloss,  of  lAlunjiccd  and  Eccles.  Terms,  s.  v. 
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Scurvy  (2"i5,  rjardh,  from  3'^^,  to  scratch),  scurf 
on  the  skin  (Lev.  xxi,  20 ;  xxii,  22),  perhaps  of  a  malig- 
nant kind  ("scab,"  Deut.  xxviii,  27).  So  also  the  word 
T^^'',  yidlepheth,  rendered  "scabbed"  (Lev.  xxi,  20; 
xxii,  22),  signifies  a  sort  of  itching  scab,  scurf,  tetter,  so 
called  as  sticking  fast.  See  Lei'kosy.  The  disease 
known  by  the  name  of  scurvy  in  modern  times  is  usu- 
ally caused  by  long  continement  in  cold  and  damp  cli- 
mates, without  fresh  provisions,  and  a  due  quantity  of 
acescent  food.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  tlie  skin 
becomes  drv  and  scaly,  livid  spots  appear,  and  the  suf- 
ferer experiences  great  debility. 

Scutcheon  (old  form,  scouchon  ;  Lat.  scutum  =  a 
shield),  besides  signifying  an  escutcheon,  is  also  an  old 
name  for  the  angles  of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings, 
such  as  window- jambs,  etc.,  but  apparently  for  those 
only  which  are  greater  than  right  angles. —  Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 
Scutum.     See  Pome. 

Scutum  Fidei  {shield  of  faith),  a  sacred  device  fre- 
quently roiiresente<l  in  stone-  and  wood-carving,  on  mon- 
umental brasses,  in  stained  glass,  and  ancient  |)aintings, 
in  which  the  dnctriues  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  and  the 

Unity  in  Trinity 
were  set  forth  for 
the  instruction  of 
the  faithful.  The 
example  in  the 
accom  panyi  ng 
wooil-cut  is  from 
the  south  window 
of  the  south  tran- 
sept of  'J'liame 
Church,  Oxford- 
shire (1829).  It 
has  since  disap- 
peared. —  Lee, 
Gloss,  of  JAturf/i- 
Scntnin  Fidei.  cal    and   Eccksi- 

astical  Terms,  s.  v, 

Scylla,  in  (jreek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph 
Cratais.  The  descriptions  of  this  marine  monster  are 
sufficiently  striking,  though  they  were  never  followed 
in  the  formative  arts.  Homer  makes  her  to  dwell  by  a 
rock  which  reached  to  the  skies,  and  whose  brow  was 
constantly  crowned  with  clouds.  The  mountain  could 
not  be  scaled  because  of  its  smooth  surfaces,  and  the 
monster  was  accordingly  able  to  dwell  undisturbed  in 
the  cavern  which  the  waves  had  washed  at  its  foot,  and 
thence  to  inflict  destruction  on  all  who  might  approach. 
The  giantess  had  twelve  feet,  which,  however,  were  less 
dangerous  than  might  be  supposed,  because  they  were 


all  fastened  to  the  rock;  but  the  horrible  body  had  six 
long  necks,  surmounted  by  six  terrible  heads,  which 
roared  unceasingly  under  the  im])ulse  of  hunger  and 
ferocity.  The  mouth  was  armed  with  a  tri|)le  row  of 
teeth,  and  every  form  of  creature  afforded  them  a  wel- 
come prey.  In  the  absence  of  other  food,  they  seized 
on  dolphins  and  seals,  but  if  a  ship  drew  near,  it  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  its  crew.  Ulysses  came 
prepared  for  a  conflict,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
tlrive  off  the  monster  with  spear-thrusts  and  |ioles,  but 
was  at  length  obliged  to  ]>ay  for  the  temerity  which  led 
him  to  navigate  the  Sicilian  straits  with  the  hjss  of  six 
of  his  most  faithful  companions.  These  waters  (between 
Italy  and  Sicily)  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  impas- 
sable because  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  (incidit  in  Scyl- 
lam  cupiens  vitare  Charyhdiii),  one  of  which  was  certain 
to  destroy  the  navigator.  Their  terrors  are  now  alto- 
gether dissipated,  and  no  fishing-boat  dreads  these  mon- 
sters. Scylla  is  usually  represented  as  a  gigantic  female 
figure  with  an  oar  raised  as  if  to  strike,  the  body  ending 
in  two  dolphin  tails. — VoUmer,  Worterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Scyllis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Diedalus  by 
a  paramour  of  unknown  name,  whose  father  lived  at 
Gortys,in  Crete.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  Sicily  were 
attributed  to  him  and  his  brother  Dipcenus. 

Scyllius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Jupiler  in  Crete. 

Scythes,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Her- 
cules and  Echidna. 

Scyth'ian  (2/ci'i5?jc)  occurs  in  Col.  iii,  11  as  a  gen- 
eralized term  for  a  rude,  ignorant,  degraded  person.  In 
the  Gospel,  says  Paul,  "  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  It  was  an- 
ciently applied  sometimes  to  a  particular  people,  and 
sometimes  to  all  the  nomad  tribes  which  had  their  seat 
to  the  north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching  in- 
definitely eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Asia.  It 
had  thus  much  the  same  latitude  as  "  Tartars,"  and  was 
in  like  maimer  synonymt)us  with  Barbarian  {Bapfinpoq). 
The  same  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  2  Mace, 
iv,  47  and  3  Mace,  vii,  5,  also  in  Josephus  (Cont.  Apion. 
ii,  37)  and  Parmenio  (</;>.  Athen.  v,  221).  For  other 
similar  testimonies,  see  Wettstein,  Nov.  Test,  ii,  292. 
The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  representatives 
of  the  modern  Tartars,  and,  like  them,  moved  from 
place  to  place  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  they,  or  a  tribe  nearly  allied  to  them, 
may  be  recognised  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  they  liad  become 
well  known  as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia.  Forced  from  their  original  quarters 
north  of  the  Caucasian  range  bv  the  inroads  of  the  JIas- 
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sagetae,  they  descended  into  Asia  INIinor,  where  they  took 
Sanlis  (B.C.  tJ'i'J),  and  maintained  a  lung  war  with  the 
Lvdiaii  monarchs;  tlience  they  spread  into  ;Media  (B.C. 
G2-i),  where  they  defeated  Cyaxares.  They  then  di- 
rected their  course  to  Egypt,  and  were  bribed  off  by 
Psammetichus;  on  their  return  they  attacked  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Asealon.  They  were  tinally 
ejected  B.C.  59G,  after  having  made  their  name  a  terror 
to  the  whole  Eastern  world  (Herod,  i,  103  sq.).  The 
name  of  Scythopolis,  by  which  Beth-shean  was  known 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  was  regarded  as  a  trace  of  the 
Scythian  occupation  (Pliny,  v,  16).  This,  however,  is 
doubtful.  See  Scythopolis.  The  Hebrew  records  are 
silent  respecting  this  Scythian  invasion,  though  some 
scholars  suppose  it  to  be  referred  to  by  the  prophets  Joel 
and  Zephaniah.  The  Scythians  are  described  by  classi- 
cal writers  as  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  (Herod,  i,  73  ; 
iv,  132;  Xenoph..4«o6.  iii,  4, 1.5),  and  even  as  the  invent- 
ors of  the  bow  and  arrow  (Pliny,  vii,  57);  they  were 


A  Scythian  Horseman.    (From  the  .sculptures  at  Kertch.) 


specially  famous  as  mounted  bowmen  ((TTTroro^orai, 
Herod,  iv,  46;  Thucyd.  ii,  96);  they  also  enjoyed  an  ill- 
fame  for  their  cruel  and  rapacious  habits  (Herod,  i,  106). 

With  the  memory  of  these  events  yet  fresh  on  the 
minds  of  liis  countrymen,  Ezekiel  seems  to  select  the 
Scj'thians,  under  the  name  of  (iog  (q.  v.),  as  the  symbol 
of  earthly  violence,  arrayed  against  the  people  of  God, 
but  meeting  with  a  signal  and  utter  overthrow.  He 
depicts  their  avarice  and  violence  (xxxviii,  7-18),  and 
the  fearful  vengeance  executed  upon  them  (ver.  14-23) 
— a  massacre  so  tremendous  that  seven  months  would 
hardly  suffice  for  the  burial  of  the  corpses  in  the  vallcj- 
which  should  thenceforth  be  named  Hamon-gog  (xxxix, 
11-16).  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  has  been  transferred 
in  the  Apocalypse  to  describe  the  final  struggle  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist  (Kev.  xx,  8). 

As  a  question  of  ethnology,  the  origin  of  the  Scythi- 
ans presents  great  difficulties.  JNIany  eminent  writers, 
with  Niebuhr  and  Neumann  at  their  head,  regard  them 
as  a  Mongolian,  and  therefore  a  non-Japhetic,  race.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  general  question, 


1.  A  bcjiuiau  Footmau;  2.  A  sci'tliiiui  UeueraL 


which  is  complicated  bj"^  the  undefined  and  varying  ap- 
plications of  the  name  Scythia  and  Scythians  among  an- 
cient writers.  So  far  as  the  Biblical  notices  are  concern- 
ed, it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Scythians  of  Ezekiel's 
age — the  Scythians  of  Herodotus — were  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  Japhetic  race.  They  are  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  Argippaii,  a  clearly  Mongolian  race  (He- 
rod, iv,  23),  and  they  are  connected,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  Agathyrsi,  a  clearly  Indo-European  race  (ibid. 
iv,  10).  The  mere  silence  of  so  observant  a  writer  as  He- 
rodotus as  to  any  striking  features  in  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  Scythians  must  further  be  regarded  as 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  their  Japhetic  origin. 
P'or  the  geographical  and  ethnographical  relations  of 
the  term,  see  Smith,  IHci.  of  Class.  Geo//,  ii,  936-945. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  Col.  iii,  11  that  there 
were  Scythians  also  among  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. Man}'  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek  and  Koman 
lands,  and  could  have  heard  the  Gos])el  there,  even  if 
some  of  the  first  preachers  had  not  already  penetrated 
into  Scythia  itself.  —  Kitto;  Smith.  See  Xat.  Quar. 
Jier.  Dec.  1876;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1853. 

Scython,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  man  whom 
the  ijoets  represent  as  possessed  of  the  ability  to  change 
his  sex  at  will. 

Scythop'olis  {Ekv^wv  ttoXic;  Peshito-Syriac, 
Beischi;  Vidg.  ciri/as  Scythai-vni),  that  is,  "the  city  of 
the  Scythians,"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Judith  iii,  10  and 
2  Mace,  xii,  29  only.  In  the  Sept.  of  Judg.  i,  27,  how- 
ever, it  is  inserted  (in  both  the  great  MSS. )  as  the 
synonym  of  Beth-shean  (q.  v.),  and  this  identification 
is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  1  Mace,  v,  52,  a  parallel 
account  to  that  of  2  Mace,  xii,  29,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
peated statements  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v,  1,  "22;  vi,  14,  8; 
xii,  8,  5).  He  uniformly  gives  the  name  in  the  con- 
tracted shape  (S/cuS-ottoXh),  in  which  it  is  also  given  by 
Eusebius  {Onomast.  passim),  Pliny  (//.  A',  v.  18),  Strabo 
(xvi),  etc.,  and  which  is  inaccurately  followed  in  the 
A.  V.  Polybius  (v,  70,  4)  employs  the  fuller  form  of 
the  Sept.  Beth-shean  has  now,  like  so  many  other 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  regained  its  ancient  name, 
and  is  known  as  Beisdn  only.  A  mound  close  to  it  on 
the  west  is  called  Tell  Shuk,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  just 
possible  that  a  trace  of  Scythopolis  may  linger.  But 
although  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of 
the  place,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  oj)inii)n  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name.  The  Sept.  (as  is  evident 
from  the  form  in  which  they  present  it)  and  Pliny 
{H.X.v,  16)  attribute  it  to  the  Scythians,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Byzantine  historian  George  SynCellus, 
"overran  Palestine  and  took  possession  of  Baisan,  which 
from  them  is  called  Scythopolis."  This  has  been  in 
modern  times  generally  referred  to  the  invasion  record- 
ed by  Herodotus  (i,  104-106),  when  the  Scythians,  after 
their  occiipatiim  of  Media,  passed  through  Palestine  on 
their  road  to  Egyjit  (about  B.C.  600— a  few  years  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar),  a 
statement  now  recognised  as  a  real  fact,  though  some 
of  the  details  may  be  open  to  question  (Kawlinson's 
Herod,  i,  246).  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  either 
on  their  passage  through,  or  on  their  return  after  being 
repulsed  by  Psammetichus  (Herod,  i,  105),  some  Scythi- 
ans may  have  settled  in  tlie  country  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii, 
694,  note) ;  and  no  place  would  be  more  likely  to  attract 
them  than  Beisaii — fertile,  most  abundantly  watered, 
and  in  an  excellent  military  position.  In  the  then 
state  of  the  Holy  Laud  they  would  hardly  meet  with 
much  resistance.     See  Scythian. 

Iceland,  however  (apparenth'  incited  thereto  by  his 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Herodotus's  account),  discarded 
this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scythopolis  was  a 
corruption  of  Succothopolis — the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Succoth.  In  this  he  is  supported  by  Gesenius 
(Xoli's  to  linrckhitrdl,  p.  1058)  and  by  Grimm  {Exeg. 
Ilandhnch  on  1  Mace,  v,  52).  Since,  however,  the  ob- 
jection of  IJeland  to  the  historical  truth  of  Herodotus  is 
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now  removed,  the  necessity  for  this  suggestion  (certain- 
ly most  ingenious)  seems  not  to  exist.  The  distance 
of  Succoth  from  Beisiiii,  if  we  identify  tlie  former  with 
isiikiif,  is  ten  miles;  while  if  the  arguments  of  ]\Ir.  Beke 
are  valid,  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  I'ar.  It  is  surely 
gratuitous  to  suppose  tliat  so  large,  independent,  and 
important  a  town  as  Betli-shean  was  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory, and  as  the  remains  show  it  to  liave  been  in  the 
(ireek  period,  should  have  taken  its  name  from  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  place  at  a  long  distance  from  it. 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  iii,  330)  remarks  with  justice 
that  had  the  Greeks  derived  the  name  from  Succoth, 
they  would  have  employed  that  name  in  its  translated 
form  as  ^Kijfai,  and  the  compound  would  have  been 
Scenopolis.  Keland's  derivation  is  also  dismissed  with- 
out hesitation  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two 
names  Succoth  and  Skythes  have  nolliing  in  common 
{Gesch.  iii,  694,  note).  Dr.  Kobinson  suggests  that,  af- 
ter all,  City  of  the  Scytliidn-n  may  be  right,  the  word 
Scytkia  being  used,  as  in  the  New  Test.,  as  equivalent 
to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense  he  thinks  it 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as 
now,  inhabited  tlie  Ghor,  and  at  times  may  have  had 
possession  of  Beth-shean. 

The  CanaanUes  were  never  expelled  from  Beth-shean, 
and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  maintained  a 
footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mishna  as  the  seat 
of  idolatry  (Aborla  Zara,  i,  4),  and  as  containing  a 
double  popidation  of  Jews  and  heathens.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Koman  war  (A.D.  Go),  the  heathen  rose 
against  the  Jews  and  massacred  a  large  number,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {War,  ii,  18,  3)  no  less  than  13,000,  in 
a  wood  or  grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was 
the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  tlic  only  one  of 
the  ten  which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  "  Bethsan")  it  is  characterized  as 
TTiiXic  iiriSr\ixoQ  and  iirhs  nohilit.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  district  of  its  own  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  A.D.  r)3().  The  latest  mention  of  it  un- 
der the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that  of  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii,  16,  26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it  was  then 
actually  so  called,  carefully  explaining  that  it  was  for- 
merly Bethshan. — Smith.     See  Beth-shean. 

Sea  (Heb.  D"^,  yam ;  Chald.  SfS^,  yammd ;  ^ciXacr- 
<7a),  as  opposed  to  land  or  earth  (iJ"|iX,  erefs,  Gen.  i,  10),  in 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  included,  originat- 
ed by  the  separation  of  its  waters  from  those  of  the  air, 
or  the  clouds  (ver.  6  sq.).  The  sea  is  represented  as 
deep  (Psa.  Ixviii,  23;  Micah  vii.  19;  Amos  ix,  3;  Job 
xxxviii,  16),  wide  (xi,  9),  and  mighty  (Psa.  civ,  25;  Job 
vii,  12;  Lament,  ii,  13) ;  surrounding  the  earth  at  its 
utmost  bounds  (Deut.  xxx,  13;  Psa.  cxxxix,  9;  comp. 
the  ancient  Greek  view  of  oceaimtt,  loKiavoQ,  Fubiger, 
Ihindh.  d.  all.  Geoyr.  i,  4) ;  the  earth,  indeed,  resting  on 
the  ocean  (Psa.  xxiv,  2).  The  surface  (comp.  /3M3'(ie, 
the  deep,  2  Cor.  xi,  25)  is  roused  by  winds  (Dan.  vii,  2 ; 
comp.  Jonah  i,  11,  13)  into  waves  (n"'^ii,  Psa.  Ixv,  8; 
cvii,25;  Isa. Ixviii,  18;  (ci'/zam,  Jude  13;  kKvSmv,  James 
i,  6),  so  that  it  roars  and  rages  (Jer.  vi,  23 ;  1,  42 ;  Isa.  v, 
30;  Ivii,  20;  Psa.  xcvi,  11;  1  Chron.  xvi,  32),  and  is 
only  subject  to  God  (Job  xxxviii,  11;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  10). 
The  countless  inhabitants  of  the  sea  (James  iii,  7 ,  Rev. 
viii,  8  sq.)  are  given  to  men  for  food  ((ien.  ix,  2  sq.),  but 
the  people  of  God  may  only  eat  those  which  are  legally 
clean  (Lev.  xi,  9  sq.).  On  the  coasts  of  the  sea  (Heb. 
smnah',  iT2il3)  lie  great  lands;  and  the  suTid  of  the  sea 
(sin ;  Gr.  dfifioq)  is  proverbial  for  multitude  ((ien.  xxii, 
17;  Josh,  xi,  4;  2  Sam.  xvii,  11 ;  Job  xxix,  18;  Hos.  i, 
10;  1  Mace,  xi,  1;  Rev.  xx,  8,  etc.;  Homer,  Iliad,  ix, 
385;  Callim.  Dian.  p.  252;  Ovid,  Trist.  iv,  1,  55;  Ars 
Am.  i,  254.  Comp.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii,  178;  Calpurn.  ii, 
72.     See  also  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  598  sq.). 

It  maj'  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures  of 


speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture  refer  either  to  its 
jiower  or  its  danger,  and  among  tlie  woes  threatened  in 
punislmient  of  disobedience,  one  may  be  remarked  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  dread  of  the  sea  entertained'by  a  non-seafar- 
ing people,  the  being  brought  back  into  Egypt  "in  ships" 
(Deut.  xxviii,  68).  The  national  feeling  on  this  subject 
may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference 
to  the  sea.    No  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in  Scripture. 

The  above  Heb.  word,  O"',  yum,  is  sometimes  connect- 
ed with  □inrij  tehom  {ujivaaoi^,  ahyssus,  "  the  deep," 
Gen.  i,  2 ;  Jonah  ii,  5).  It  also  means  tlie  west  (Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  360,  598).  When  used  for  tlie  sea,  it  very 
often,  but  not  always,  takes  the  article.  Other  words 
for  the  sea  (in  the  A.  V.  "deep")  are  :  tlbl^jp,  metsuldh, 
or  rtVlIjp,  metsoldh  (only  in  the  plural),  or  n^":i,  fsvluh 
simply  (a/3(j(7(Toc,  /3aSoc,  ahyssus,  p?-o/undum) ;  b^ia^j 
mabbul  {KaTaKXvrrfioQ,  diluvium,  "water-Hood,"  Psa. 
xxix,  10).  Smaller  pools  were  distinguished  into  D3X, 
affdm,  a  natural  pool  or  pond  (cvii,  35:  cxiv,  8;  Isa. 
XXXV,  7;  xli,  18,  etc.),  and  !13"13,  berekdh,  the  same 
as  the  Arabic  birkeh,  an  artificial  pool  or  reservoir  (2 
Sam.  ii,  13;  iv,  12;  Nahum  ii,  9). 

The  following  are  the  applications  of  the  term  ydm 
in  Scripture : 

1.  Tiie  "gathering  of  the  waters"  {yammiri),  encom- 
passing the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite sense  "the  Ocean."  In  tliis  sense  the  term  is  used 
in  Gen.  i.  2, 10,  and  elsewhere,  as  Deut.  xxx,  13;  1  Kings 
X,  22;  Psa.  xxiv,  2;  Job  xxvi,  8,  12;  xxxviii,  8;  see 
Homer,  Iliad,  xiv,  301,  302;  Hesiod,  Theog.  107,  109; 
and  2  Pet.  iii,  5. 

2.  The  word  is  used,  with  the  article,  of  some  definite 
part  of  the  great  circumambient  water,  viz. : 

(«.)  Of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  the  "hinder" 
(■1~nX),  the  "western,"  and  the  "utmost"  sea  (Deut. 
xi,  24;  xxxiv,  2;  Joel  ii,  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines" 
(Exod.  xxiii,  31);  "the  great  sea"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  6,7; 
Josh.  XV,  47);  "the  sea"  (Gen.  xlix,  13;  Psa.  Ixxx,  11; 
cvii,  23;  1  Kings  iv,  20,  etc.).    See  MeuitehkanexVn. 

(6.)  Also  frequently  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  4; 
Josh,  xxiv,  6),  or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Numb,  xi,  31;  Isa. 
xi,  15),  and  perhaps  (1  Kings  x,  22)  the  sea  traversed 
by  Solomon's  fleet.     See  Red  Sea. 

Tlie  place  "where  two  seas  met"(Tn7roc  ?i5in\aff<joc, 
Acts  xxvii,  41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
as  a  place  where  the  island  Salmonetfa,  off  the  coast  of 
Malta,  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage  from 
the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  entrance  from  the  Bospliorus  into  t  lie  Euxine; 
but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  by  the  "place  of  the 
double  sea"  is  meant  one  where  two  currents,  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  island,  met  and  produced  an 
eddy,  which  made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the 
ship  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  423;  Strabo,  ii,  124). 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  great  internal /aAes 
of  Palestine,  whether  fresh  or  salt ;  e.  g. 

(ji.)  The  Sea  ofChinnereth,  n"1i3  D^  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
11),  called  in  the  New  Test.  "  the  Sea  of  (jalilee"  (Matt, 
iv,  18),  the  "Sea  of  Tiberias"  (John  xxi,  1),  and  "the 
sea  (or  lake)  of  Gennesareth"  (IMatt.  xiv,  34;  INIark  vi, 
53;  Luke  v,  17),  which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the 
Hebrew  name.     See  Galilee,  Ska  oi'". 

(i.)  The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  the  Salt  Sea, 
nb^an  C^  (Gen.  xiv,  3),  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  the 
Arabali,  T^^Z'^VT^  C^  {Deut.  \y,'Vi},a\\i.\th&  Eastern  Sea, 
iSb'liSri  Cn  (Joel  ii,  20;  Ezek.  xlvii,  18;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).  It  is  not  named  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Test.  It 
is  called  by  Josephus  {War,  iii,  10,  7)  Xif^nn)  'AatpaXri- 
rtfc,  by  which  name,  or  in  the  Latin  form  of  Lacns  As- 
phultiles,  it  was  known  to  the  classical  writers.  See 
Salt  Sea. 

(f.)   The  Luke  Merom  is  named  once  only  in  Script- 
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ure,  where  it  is  called  Clip  ''''2,  waters  ofMerom  (Josh. 
xi,  5,  7).  By  Joseplius  it  is  called  Semechonitis  {'Se^t- 
XtoviTii;,  Ant.  v,  5,  1),  and  at  jjresent  bears  the  name  of 
huleh :  this  is  the  uppermost  and  smallest  of  the  three 
lakes  on  the  Jordan.     See  Mkkom. 

4.  The  term  t/dm,  like  the  Arabic  bahr,  is  also  applied 
to  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile  (Isa.  xix,  5;  Amos  viii,  8, 
A.  V.  "flood;"  Nahiim  iii,  8;  Ezek.  xxxii,  2)  and  the 
Euphrates  (Jer.  li,  3ti).  See  Stanley,  Si/r.  and  Pal. 
App.  p.  533;  Hackett,  Illust.  of  Script,  p.  119. 

5.  Finally,  the  great  copper  ( H  wlip )  or  molten 
(p^^-)  Liver,  which  stood  in  the  court  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  is  called  a  i/nm  (1  Kings  vii,  23-44;  2  Kings 
xvi,  17,  etc.).     See  Ijrazen  Sea;  Laveh. 

Sea,  Molten.     See  Lavek. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  efficient  Episcopal  min- 
ister, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Connecticut,  was  born 
at  Ledj-ard,  (4roton,  Conn.,  Nov.  30,  1729,  and  received 
his  degree  of  A.B.  at  Yale  College  in  1748.  In  1751 
he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  in  London  in 
1753.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  successively' 
rector  of  Christ's  Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Grace 
Cliurch,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  and  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Westchester;  and  in  17(54  was  made  A.M.  by 
Columbia  College,  and  D.U.  by  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land. During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  acted  for  a 
time  as  chaplain  to  the  British  army,  and  in  1783  was 
chosen  bishop  and  went  to  England  for  consecration. 
Not  being  successful,  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  his 
application  was  granted,  in  1784  at  Aberdeen,  which  was 
tlius  the  cradle  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  New 
London,  Conn.,  where  he  published  A  Cummunion  Office, 
and  aided  in  a  general  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  He  died  Feb.  25.  1796. 
His  publications  comprise  Charges,  ISermons,  and  Ad- 
dresses:—  The  Communion  Office,  etc.- —  The  Duty  of 
Consirhring  our  Ways: — Discourses  on  Several  Subjects 
(1791,  2  vols.)  : — An  Earnest  Persuasive  to  the  Frequent 
Receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  (republished,  1816). 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  149. 

Seager,  Micah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  was  born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  July, 
1800,  and  was  converted  in  1816.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
ceiveil  on  trial  by  the  Genesee  Conference,  in  which  he 
])erformed  more  than  thirtj'  years  of  active  service.  He 
was  superannuated  in  1854,  and  held  that  relation  until 
his  death,  i\Iay  26,  1872.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1872,  p.  115. 

Seager,  Schuyler,  D.D.,  a  minister  and  educator 
of  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal  Clnirch,  was  born  in  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  July  26,  1)S07.  He  graduated  from  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  in  1836,  and  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1839.  After  his  graduation  he 
became  principal  of  the  (ienesee  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  and  held  that  position  until  1844.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  pastorate  from  1844  to  1853,  and  spent  the 
next  six  years  as  principal  of  (Jenesee  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary and  Uansville  Academy.  He  then  returned  to  the 
pastoral  work,  in  which  he  contimied  initil  his  death. 
Among  the  churches  he  served  were  the  First  Church 
and  Asbury,  Rochester;  Pearl  Street  and  (irace,  Buffalo; 
Lockport,  and  Batavia.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral conferences  of  1844  and  1848.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western  New  York  Con- 
ference.    See  Minnies  of  Ann.  Conferences,  1875,  p.  158. 

Seah  (nXD,  sfuh,  from  the  obsolete  HXO,  sadh,  to 
expand),  a  Hebrew  measure,  properly  for  grain  (A.V. 
always  "measure;"  Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  1 
Kings  xviii,  32;  2  Kings  vii,  I,  16,  18);  containing, 
according  to  the  rabbins,  the  third  of  an  ephah,  i.  e. 
nearly  one  and  a  half  pecks  English ;  according  to  Je- 
rome {On  Matt,  xiii,  33),  a  modius  and  a  half.  From 
the  Aramaean  form  lias  sprung  the  at'irov  of  the  Sept., 
New  Test.,  and  Joseph  us.     See  M  ethology. 


Seal  (Cjnn,  chothdm,  aippayic).  The  seal,  together 
with  the  staff,  has  been  in  the  East  from  the  earliest 
limes  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18)  the  favorite  trinket  of  the  men 
(see  Cant,  viii,  6;  Hag.  ii,  23;  Jer.  xxii,  24;  Sir.  xvii, 
22;  comp.  Rosenmiiller,  Mort/enl.  vi,  252).  Both  are 
included  in  the  attire  of  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  i,  195; 
Strabo,  xvi,  746).  It  was  attached,  as  still  in  Persia,  by 
a  cord,  and  worn  upon  the  bosom  or  in  a  tinger-ring  on 
the  right  hand  (Gen.  xli,  42;  Esth.  iii,  10,  8;  viii,  2; 
Jer.  xxii,  24 ;  comp.  Chardin,  iv,  23 ;  v,  454  sq. ;  Robin- 
son, i,  58,  and  see  especially  Longus,  De  A  nnul.  Sign. 
[Mail.  1615;  Lips.  1709]).  The  art  of  graving  seals  is 
an  ancient  one  (Exod.  xxviii,  11).  The  seal  usually 
contains  no  figures  (yet  see  the  drawing  of  one  found  at 
Cusa,  in  Ker  Porter,  Truv.  i,  425,  pi.  Ixxx,  2),  but  simply 
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Ancient  Seals.    (From  originals  in  British  Museum.) 

1.  Siy:net  cylinder.  2.  Siffnet  cylinder  of  Seunacberib. 

3.  Seal  ofcnalcedony,  with  Ph(Enician  inscription. 

4.  Seat  of  sapphire  cnalcedony,  with  Assyrian  inscription. 

5.  Seal  of  chalcedony,  with  Persian  inscription. 

6.  Seal  in  form  of  a  duck  with  the  head  restinp  on  the  back. 

7.  Clay  impression  from  seal  of  Esarhaddon.     (From  Koyunjik.) 

8.  Clay  impression  from  seal — device,  ear  of  wheat.     (From  Koyunjik.) 

9.  Clay  impression  from  seal — device,  a  scorpion.    (From  Koyunjik.) 

the  name  of  the  wearer,  sometimes  with  a  sentence  from 
the  Koran,  and  it  is  customary  to  give  an  impression  of 
it  instead  of  a  signature  (Chardin,  i,  289,  355:  iii,  112, 
862,  366.  with  plates;  Olearius,  Trav.  p.  633;  Rosen- 
miiller, Morgenl.  iii,  205  sq.  Comp.  Curtiiis,  iii,  6,  7; 
Herod,  iii,  128).  For  this  purpose  the  seal  is  moistened 
with  a  kind  of  black  ink  (Harmer,  Obs.  ii,  468,470; 
iii,  478);  but  in  sealing  letters  (1  Kings  xxi,  8;  comp. 
.Josephus,  Life,  p.  44),  bags  (Job  xiv,  17),  and  sacks 
(Mishna,  Shabb.  viii,  5),  as  well  as  doors,  clay  or  sealing- 
earth  was  used  (ibid.\  Among  the  Jews  the  women 
also  carried  seal-rings  (ibid,  vi,  3).  Eastern  princes 
confer  the  dignity  of  minister  or  regent  by  the  delivery 
of  the  state  -  seal,  or  a  seal  -  ring  (Gen.  xli,  42 ;  F^sth. 
iii,  10;  viii,  2;  1  Mace,  vi,  15;  comp.  Curtius,  x,  5,  4; 
Aristoph.  Eq.  947;  see  Schulz,  Leitung,  iv,  218  sq. ; 
Tournefort,  Voyage,  ii,  383),  and  sometimes  they  invest- 
ed successors  in  the  same  maimer  (Josephus,  Ant.  x.x,  2, 
3).  In  the  later  language  of  the  .lews  the  word  chothdm 
meant  a  counter  or  token,  perhaps  with  a  seal.  Such 
were  used  in  the  second  Temple  (iMislma,  Shekal.  v,  3 
sq.),  and  a  special  officer  of  the  seals  was  stationed  there 
{ibid.  V,  1). — Winer.     See  Ring. 

The  seal,  with  the  owner's  name  or  some  other  device 
engraven  upon  it,  was  usually  employed  to  autlienticate 
public  or  private  documents.  Seals  for  this  purpose, 
made  of  l)urned  clay,  or  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  pre- 
cious stones  set  in  metal,  were  anciently  used  in  the 
East.  Sometimes  the  signet-ring  was  used  for  this 
purpo.se  ((ien.  xxxviii,  18;  Jer.  xxxii,  10).  If  a  door 
had  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first  fastened  with  some  liga- 
ment, over  which  was  placed  some  well-compacted  cla}', 
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and  then  impressed  with  the  seal,  so  that  any  violation 
of  it  would  be  discovered  at  once  (Job  xxxviii,  14;  Sol. 
Song  iv,  12;  Matt,  xxvii,  (JGj.  Important  documents 
were  sometimes  put  in  sealed  bags  and  enclosed  in  earth- 
enware vessels  for  greater  security  (L)eut.  xxxii,  34; 
Jer.  xxxii,  14;  Job  xiv,  17).  The  seal,  if  a  cylinder, 
was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  hence  Job  says,  "it  is 
turned  as  clay  to  the  seal"  (xxxviii,  14) ;  and  some- 
times the  tablet  or  impression  was  placed  in  the  furnace 
and  baked.  The  term  •'  sealed"  is  sometimes  used  tig- 
iiratively  for  that  wliich  \s permanent  (Isa.  viii,  Iti)  and 
conjirmed  (John  vi,  2'j  ;  Rom.  iv,  II),  also  for  that  which 
i^s  to  be  kept  secret  until  the  appointed  time  (Dan.  viii, 
26;  xii,  4,  9).  So  also  the  "book  or  roll  sealed  with 
seven  seals"  symbolized  the  plan  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, which  is  iinpenetrahle  to  every  creature,  but  fully 
comprehended  by  the  Saviour,  who  is  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe  (Rev.  v,  2-8).  The  "  seal  of  the 
living  God,"  on  which  is  supposed  to  be  engraven  the 
name  of  "Jehovah,"  which  was  impressed  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  faithful,  symbolizes  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (vii,  2-17;"Ephes.  i,  13,  14;  vi,  30;  2  Cor. 
i,  22;  Ezek.  ix,  4,  6 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19).     See  Signet. 

SEAL,  Abbatial,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  an  ab- 
bot. 

SEAL,  Consecration  of  an  Episcopal.  It  was 
customary  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  tluring  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  consecrate  the  seal  of  a  newly  made  bishop 
with  his  vestments  and  other  episcopal  insignia.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  simple,  tlie  seal  being  blessed 
with  holy-water.  At  the  deatii  of  the  bishop,  his  seal 
or  seals  (for  he  had  usually  more  than  one)  were  care- 
fully destroyed. 

SEAL,  Decanal,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

SEAL  (Ecclesiastical  use  of),  a  piece  of  metal  or 
other  hard  substance,  e.  g.  bone  or  ivory,  usually  roimd 
or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  some  device,  used  for 
making  impressions  on  wax.  The  wax  set  or  affixed 
to  an  ecclesiastical  or  legal  instrument,  duly  impressed 
or  stamped  with  a  seal,  is  likewise  designated  by  the 
same  term.  The  use  of  seals  as  a  mark  of  authenticity 
to  letters  and  other  instruments  in  writing  is  very  an- 
cient, and  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  without  signing 
the  name,  which  few  could  do  of  old.  In  1237,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  forgeries  and  the  absence  of  public 
notaries  in  England,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  archdeacons, 
their  officials  and  rural  deans,  capitidar  bodies,  colleges, 
and  convents,  were  recjuired  to  have  seals.  If  the  office 
was  perpetual,  then  the  name  of  the  man  who  bore  it 
was  engraved  on  the  seal;  but  rural  deans  and  officials 
whose  office  was  temporary,  had  only  the  name  of  their 
office  engraved  upon  it.  They  resigned  their  seals  at 
the  expiration  of  their  tenure  to  him  by  whom  they 
had  been  commissioned.  The  name  seal  is  also  given 
to  the  little  stone  which  covers  the  sepulchre  of  relics 
in  an  altar. 

SEAL,  Episcopal,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  a  bish- 
op, attached  to  letters  of  orders,  licenses,  deeds  of  in- 
stitution, induction,  degradation,  and  other  documents. 
They  represent  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  impaled  with 
the  personal  arms  of  the  bishop.  Rishojis  commouly 
have  two  official  seals — a  large  and  a  small  one.  These, 
in  England,  on  their  death,  are  sent  to  Lambeth  Palace 
to  be  defaced  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
archbishop's  official. 

SEAL  of  Baptism.  Baptism  was  often  called,  in 
the  early  Church,  "the  seal  of  the  Lord."  "the  seal  of 
Christ,"  with  allusion,  jierhaps,  to  Kph.  i,  13:  iv,  30; 
John  iii,33,  and  other  similar  passages,  especially  2  Cor. 
i,  21,  22.  This  use  of  the  word  is  taken  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  stamp  or  impression  of  a  seal  upon 
anything  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  property,  or  a  token 
that  it  belonged  to  a  certain  owner,  namely,  the  person 
whose  seal  it  bore.    Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (^Oiat. 


40)  calls  baptism  the  seal  and  sign  of  sovereignty,  or 
the  token  that  tlie  baptized  person  was  subject  to  the 
dominion  and  government  of  God,  and  lived  to  obey  his 
will.     See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiq.  p.  484. 

SEAL  of  Confession,  a  name  for  the  obligation 
on  a  priest  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional. See  hee,  Gloss,  oj' Liluiffical  7 V/??;*-,  s.  v. ;  AVal- 
cott,  iSac.  A  rdavol.  s.  v. 

Sealed  Books,  certain  printed  copies  of  the  re- 
vised Anglican  Prayer-book,  as  settled  at  the  Savoy 
Conference,  issued  A.D.  lG(i2,  which,  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  certitied  by  them  to  be  correct.  Thev  were 
ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  preserved  in  certain  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches.  A  folio  reprint  of  the 
Sealed  Book  was  issued  by  Pickering  (1844),  and  again 
by  Masters  (1848,  8vo).  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Lilurijiful 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Seal-skin.     See  Badger. 

Seam  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  epithet  dppn- 
(pog,  "without  seam,"  applied  to  our  Saviour's  inner 
garment  ("coat"),  which  the  soldiers  at  his  crucifixion 
accordingly  cast  lots  for  (.lohn  xix,  23).  Monographs 
on  this  fact  are  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Proyramma- 
tum,  p.  60. 

Seaman,  Richard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episco])al  Church,  was  born  April  28,  1785.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York 
when  abo\it  nineteen.  He  became  a  Christian  in  1812, 
and  in  1823  was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  was  regularly  appointed  until  184.5,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  superannuated  relation.  He  continued 
to  labor  as  his  strength  would  permit,  but  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  was  a  great  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matism. He  died  Nov.  6,  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior judgment,  stern  integrity,  untiring  energy,  mod- 
est, generous,  and  evangelical.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1866,  p.  100. 

Sea-monster  is  the  rendering  in  Lam.  iv,  8  of 
the  Heb.  "P,  tan,  where  the  margin  has  "sea-calves." 
The  root  of  the  word  is  "JO,  iandn,  "to  stretch  out," 
hence  it  seems  to  apply  to  a  slim  creature  that  extends 
itself,  and  some  think  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  serpent. 
Others  woidd  render  it  "jackal."  It  is  variously  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  ("whale,"  "seri)ent,"  etc.),  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  very  definite  in  its  application. 
See  Dragon, 

Sear  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  rendering  of  the 
word  KnvTr\piaZ,tji,  to  brand  ("sear  with  a  hot  iron"),  in 
a  tropical  sense  of  the  conscience  (1  Tim.  iv,  2).  To 
sear  the  flesh  is  to  cauterize  or  burn  it,  and  thus  deprive 
it  of  the  power  of  sensation.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  2  the  term 
denotes  the  effect  of  habitual  sin,  by  which  the  con- 
science becomes  so  stupefied  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
most  enormous  guilt  and  the  most  fearl'ul  threatenings 
of  punishment.     Sec  Birninc;. 

Searle,  Jeremiah,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  at  Atkinson,  N.  II.,  in  179.5.  He  Avas  educated 
in  part  at  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Andrew  Yates,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Congregational 
Association  of  Vermont  in  1823.  His  ministerial  life 
was  si)ent  in  the  following  Reformed  churches:  Rotter- 
dam, N.  Y..  1823-2.5;  Coxsackie,  1825-51;  Keyport, 
N.  J.,  1851-53;  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  18,53-61.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  sweetness  of  spirit,  amiable  and  beloved  ;  a 
minister  and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  ; 
studious,  careful  in  preparation,  practical  and  experi- 
mental in  preaching;  solemn,  and  yet  cheerful,  in  man- 
ner; catholic  in  his  sentiments,  yet  tirm  in  the  faith.  He 
was  president  of  the  General  Synod  in  1850.  He  died 
in  1861.  His  ministry  was  marked  by  truly  missionary 
lal)ors,  and  crowned  with  two  notable  revivals  of  religion. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 
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Searle,  Moses  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Bytield,  Mass.,  Sept.  17, 1797.  He  grailuated  at 
the  C'llk-ye  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  in  1821,  and  at 
the  Theoloj^ical  Seminary  in  that  place  in  1824;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and,  going 
East,  began  his  labors  in  (iraf'ton,  Mass.,  being  ordained 
by  New  bury  port  Presbytery  in  1826  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  (irafton.  He  subsequently  labored 
in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  Dorset,  Yt.;  Haverhill,  N.  H. ; 
Bradford,  and  Bytield,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  10, 

1865.  Mr.  Searle  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  an  excellent  pastor  and  good  preach- 
er. See  Wilson,  Presb.  Bisf.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  226. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Searles,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  30,  1816, 
removed  to  Ohio  at  an  early  age,  and  professed  conver- 
sion in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  was  received  on  trial 
into  the  Kock  Kiver  Conference,  Aug.  25,  18-11 ;  ordained 
deacon  in  1843,  and  elder  in  1845.  In  1848  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conference  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Searles  became  one 
of  its  members.  He  was  superannuated  for  a  short 
time,  but  became  effective  in  1852;  superannuated  in 

1866,  and  active  in  1867.  His  last  appointment  was 
Brandon,  Wis.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  8,  1870.  See  Min- 
ules  (if  A  null al  Conferences,  1871,  p.  273. 

Sears,  Allen,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  New  York  State  in  1806,  received  on  trial  in 
the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1838,  appointed  to  Tay- 
lorsville  Circuit  as  junior  preacher,  and  continued  to 
travel  within  the  bounds  of  that  conference  for  seven 
years  successively.  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Indiana  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Vincennes  Station ; 
in  1846,  to  Spencer  Circuit.  He  died  Dec.  4,  1846.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  strong  faith,  deep  piety,  a  truly 
evangelical  preacher,  and  a  good  pastor.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  185. 

Sears,  Clinton  W.,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Chautauqua  County,  N. 
1'..  April  27,  1819.  He  was  educated  al  Yale  College 
and  Middletown  Wesleyan  Universit}'.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  had  occupied  sev- 
eral responsible  stations,  when,  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  Ninety-lifthKegimentofOhio  Volunteers. 
He  was  seized  while  in  service  with  the  camp  dysentery, 
and  returned  to  his  home,  Jidy  15,  1863,  and  died  Aug. 
25,  1863.  iMr.  Sears  was  a  good  scholar,  an  able  preach- 
er, and  a  faithful  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1863,  p.  148. 

Season  (properly  r?,  a  fixed  time;  KaipoQ,  often 
rendered  "  time"  in  general,  and  not  specific  of  a  portion 
of  the  year).  The  general  division  of  the  year  bv  the 
Hebrews  was  into  two  seasons,  "Summer  and  Winter" 
(Psa.  Ixiv,  17;  Zech.  xiv,  8);  but  they  appear  also  to 
have  conveniently  divided  the  year  into  six  special  sea- 
sons: "seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter"  ((Jen.  i,  14;  viii,  22).  The  same 
division  olitains  among  many  Oriental  nations,  as  the 
Hindus  and  Arabians,  at  this  day.  According  to  this 
division  of  the  seasons  in  Palestine,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  ilistributed  in  the  following  order:  Summer, 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October; 
Seed-time,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December;  Winter,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February;  Cold,  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  April;  Heat,  (mm  the  midille  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  August.     See  Aghicui.tuke. 

Seasons,  Canonical.     See  Festivals. 

Seat  (usually  some  form  of  SUJ'^,  yashdb,  to  sit; 
Kci^fCpa).  Tiiere  is  no  mention  made  of  chairs  in 
the  Old  Test.,  but  seats  of  various  kinds  are  named. 
(1.)  X33,  kissih  (from  rtOS  kasuh,  to  cover,  also  oc- 
curring twice.  Job  xxvi,  9^1  Kings  x,  19,  in  the  form 
nS3),  is  a  throne,  a  royal  throne,  as  in  Deut.  xvii,  18; 


2  Sam.  viii,  13,  or  the  elevated  seat  of  the  high -priest, 
1  Sam.  i,  9 ;  iv,  13,  but  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  seat  in 
general,  though  usuallj'  with  some  honorary  distinction, 
as  1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Isa.  xxii,  23.  See  Throne.  (2.)  2'JT3, 
moshdb  (from  S'^J^,  yashdh,  to  sit),  means  any  seat,  as 

1  Sam.  XX,  18,  25;  Job  xxix,  7,  hence  the  site  of  a  city, 

2  Kings  ii,  19;  an  assembly  or  session,  as  Psa.  i,  1,  and 
the  dwelliny  of  men,  Gen.  xxv,  49,  and  often.  (3.)  The 
word  nj^izn,  tekunah  (from  '(ZT\,  takdn,  to  weigh),  is 
rendered  "seat"  in  the  A.  V.,  Job  xxiii,  3,  but  means 
rather  dwelling,  abode.  (4.)  Finallv,  shebeth,  TCi'd,  is  the 
intinitive  of  the  verb  yashdb,  2'r^  (see  No.  2,  above), 
used  substantively,  as  in  Amos  vi,  3, 

Orientals  usually  seat  themselves  upon  mats  or  car- 
pets on  the  floor.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  there 
are  spread  pillows,  or  cushions,  stuffed  with  cotton  ;  and 
sometimes  broad  low  sofas,  or  divans,  are  used,  with 
arms,  stuffed  cushions,  and  costly  ornaments.  Upon 
these  divans,  as  well  as  upon  the  floor,  they  sit  with  the 
legs  bent  un<ler,  and  crossed  in  a  half-kneeling  posture. 
Among  some  of  them  Europeans  have  even  introduced 
chairs.  The  Ancient  Egyptians  had  chairs  and  otto- 
mans in  great  variety  and  of  the  most  elegant  forms, 


Ancient  Egyptian  Chair.    (Now  in  the  British  Mnsenm.) 

much  in  the  modern  fashion  (Wilkinson,  ^wc.  7i7w'-  h 
58  scj.) ;  and  no  doubt  the  wealthy  Hebrews  imitated 
them.  See  Handicraft.  In  later  times  the  Hebrews 
adopted  the  custom  of  reclining  upon  couches  at  table 
(1  Sam,  ix,  22;  Amos  vi,  4;  Esth.  vii,  8;  Matt,  xxiii, 
6;  Luke  vii,  37,  38),  Among  the  Komans  a  chair  of  a 
particular  form  was  used  by  the  magistrates  when  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  this  is  calleil  "  the  judgment- 
seat"  (Matt,  xxvii,  19;  Acts  xviii,  12,  16;  Kom,  xiv, 
10),     See  Judgment-seat, 

The  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated  regulates,  in 
Eastern  nations,  the  degree  of  rank  or  precedence  which 
he  claims  for  himself  or  receives  from  others.  In  Persia 
the  distance  from  the  tiirone  within  which  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  court  and  nobles  may  sir  is  regulated  by  the 
strictest  etiquette.  The  same  particularity  is  observed 
in  every  department  of  public  and  private  life,  in  the 
formal  divan,  in  the  social  feast,  and  even  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  domestic  chamber.  To  tiiis  peculiarity 
there  are  many  allusions  in  Scripture:  thus  "tlie  seat 
of  Moses,"  in  which  the  scribes  and  Piiarisees  sat,  ex- 
presses metaphorically  the  dignity  which  belonged  to 
tiieir  office  as  teachers  or  expimnders  of  the  law;  "the 
seat  of  honor,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, was  the  highest  seat  in  the  synagogue  so  much 
coveted  by  the  Pharisees.  Thrones  are  mentioned  only 
in  reference  to  deity  or  sovereignty;  every  other  kind 
of  dignity  is  determined  by  the  seat.  It  was  usual  for 
persons  who  were  greatly  respected  to  be  employed  as 
judges  or  arbitrators;  and  for  such  seats  were  provided 
in  some  public  place,  round  which  the  people  respect- 
fully stood,  paying  the  most  respectful  reverence  to  the 
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person  deemed  worthy  of  occupying  the  seat.     See  At- 
titude. 

Se'ba  (Heb.  Seba',  NHD  ;  Sept.  Sn/Srr,  occasionally 
Eol}vii,  V.  r.  in  Chron.  Srt/i«r),  the  oldest  son  of  Cash 
(B.C.  cir.  2500),  and  hence  a  country  and  people  among 
the  Cushites  ((ien.  x,  7;  1  Chron.  i,  9),  named  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptians,  Cushites,  and  Arabians  (Sab;e- 
ans)  (Isa.  xliii,  3;  xlv,  14;  Psa.  Ix.xii,  10),  and  in  Isa. 
xlv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  42,  as  a  rich  and  proud  race.  (The 
following  account  is  based  in  part  upon  tiiat  of  Poole,  in 
Smith's  iJict.  ufthe  Bible.) 

1.  Name. — Besides  the  singular  form  above,  there  is 
given  the  plural  D'^X-D  (Sept.  Saliaa/i,  ZajSatifi; 
Vulg.  Sabuini),  incorrectly  rendered  "  Saba?ans,"  a  name 
given  in  the  A.  V.  with  more  probability  to  the  0^X3"^ 
(Joel  iii,  8  [Heb.  text,  iv,  8]);  and  to  Shehi,  used  for 
the  people  (Job  i,  15);  but  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  original  orthography  been  followed  in  both 
cases  by  such  ren<lerings  as  "  people  of  Seba,"  "  people 
of  Sheba,"  where  the  gentile  nouns  occur.     See  Sab.e- 

AN;    SllEBA. 

If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew  or  cognate  origin,  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  root  N30,  saba,  '"he  drank  to  ex- 
cess," which  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation 
seated,  as  we  shall  see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-wa- 
tered country;  but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar 
names  of  Cushites,  Sabtah  (nnno)  and  Sabtechah 
(XDinilD),  does  not  favor  this  supposition,  as  they  were 
probably  seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
(XS'J),  which  is  not  remote  from  Seba  (N2p),  the  two 
letters  being  not  unfrequenth'  interchanged.  Gesenius 
has  suggested  the  Ethiopic  subernj,  "  a  man,"  as  the  or- 
igin of  both  Seba  and  Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  tribes,  pos- 
sibly countries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  whol- 
ly, of  Nigritian  race,  Sahaba,  Sabaiii  (Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Inschr.  ii,  9,  tav.  xii,  K.  1),  are  more  to  the  point;  and 
it  is  needless  to  cite  later  geographical  names  of  cities, 
though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Nile, 
Astasobas,  compared  with  Astaboras,  and  Astapus,  seems 
worthy  of  notice  as  perhaps  indicating  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion. The  proper  names  of  the  first  and  second  kings 
of  the  Ethiopian  2oth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  Shebek  (N'D) 
and  Shebetek,  may  also  be  compared.  Gesenius  was  led, 
by  an  error  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  connect  Sevechus, 
a  Greek  transcription  of  Shebetek,  with  Sabk  or  Sbuk, 
the  crocodile- headed  divinity  of  Ombos  {Lex,  s.  v, 
X10). 

2.  Biblical  Notices. — Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  as 
the  first  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  ((Jen.  x,  7;  1 
Chron.  i,  9),  there  are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four, 
notices  of  the  nation.  In  Psalm  Ixxii,  which  has  evi- 
dentl)^  a  first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is 
thus  spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  shoidd 
do  honor  to  the  king:  "The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  shall  bring  presents;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  shall  offer  gifts"  (ver.  10).  This  mention  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  togetlier  is  to  be  compared  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  Shel)a  among  the  descendants  of  Cush  (Gen. 
X,  7),  and  its  fidtilraent  is  found  in  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
coming  to  Solomon.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba  was  Cushite  as  well  as  Jok- 
tanite;  and  tins  occurrence  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together 
certainly  lends  some  support  to  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  connection  of  Selia  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom 
is  important  in  reference  to  the  race  of  its  people,  which, 
or  at  least  the  ruling  class,  was,  no  doubt,  not  Nigritian. 
In  Isaiah  xliii,  Seba  is  spoken  of  with  Egvpt,  and  more 
particularly  with  Cush,  apparently  with  some  reference 
to  the  Exodus,  where  we  read,  "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 
ransom,  Cush  and  Seba  for  thee"  (ver.  8).  Here,  to  ren- 
der Cush  by  Ethiopia,  as  in  tlie  A.  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss 
the  sense  of  tlie  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  in- 
fer, though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  Cush,  as 


a  geographical  designation,  includes  Seba,  as  it  would 
do  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in  the  book  tliere 
is  a  passage  parallel  in  its  indications :  '•  The  labor  of 
Egypt  and  merchandise  of  Cush,  and  of  the  people  of 
Seba,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and 
they  shall  be  thine"  (xlv,  14).  Here  there  is  the  same 
mention  together  of  the  three  nations,  and  the  same  spe- 
cial association  of  Cush  and  Seba.  The  great  stature 
and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  are  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  men  in  tiie  world  (iii.  20;  conip.  114);  and 
in  the  present  day  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  dark  races 
of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Nigritians  and  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Caucasian  Abyssinians,  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former 
for  their  height.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in 
a  difficult  passage:  "and  with  men  of  the  multitude  of 
Adam  [were]  brought  driuikards  [CNIl'O ;  but  the  Keri 
reads  C^NSp,  '  people  of  Seba'J  from  the  wilderness, 
which  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful 
crowns  upon  their  heads"  (xxiii,  42).  The  reading  of 
the  A.  V.  in  the  text  is,  "with  the  men  of  the  common 
sort,"  and  in  the  margin,  "with  the  men  of  the  multi- 
tude of  men."  The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of  the  text 
is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the  mention  of  the 
"  dnnikards."  Nor  is  it  clear  why  people  of  Seba  should 
come  from  the  wilderness. 

3.  Identijicatiun. — The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country 
Seba.  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list, 
nded  at  first  in  Babylonia,  ami  apparently  alterwards  in 
Assyria  :  of  the  names  enumerated  between  Seba  and 
Nimrod,  it  is  highlv  probable  that  soine  belong  to  Ara- 
bia. We  may  thus  conjecture  a  curve  of  Cushite  ser- 
tlements,  one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Bab- 
ylonia; the  other,  if  prolonged  far  enough  in  accordance 
with  the  mention  of  the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia. 

The  other  passages  we  have  examined  seem  to  show 
(if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  or  included  in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time 
independent  and  of  political  importance.  We  are  thus 
able  to  conjecture  the  position  of  Seba.  No  ancient 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could  have  excluded 
the  island  of  Meroe,  and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's 
time  may  be  identified  with  tluU  which  must  have  arisen 
in  the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt  that  fol- 
lowed the  empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis  of  that  jiower 
that  made  Shebek,  or  Sabaco,  able  to  conquer  I'^gypt  and 
found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  which  ruled  that  country 
as  well  as  Ethiopia, 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (ra/So)  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city  of  Meroe  {Ant.W,  Id,  2), 
but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice  of  the  Noachian  settle- 
ments, Sabas  (ibid,  i,  6,  2).  So,  too,  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus  Sicuhis  (see  Mannert,  Geocjr.  p.  199).  But  the  name 
Meroe  is  more  probably  Ethiopic,  meaning  the  watered 
land  (see  Tuch,  Gen.  p.  222;  comp.  Knobel,  Isa.  p.  122, 
who  gives  Seba  a  similar  meaning).  This  view  of  Seba, 
as  identical  with  Meroe,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
moderns  as  suited  to  every  passage  where  it  is  men- 
tioned (comp.  IMichaelis,  Spicil.  i,  180  sq.).  Certaiidy 
the  kingdom  of  Meroe  succeeded  that  of  Seba;  and  the 
ancient  city  of  the  saine  name  may  have  been  the  cap- 
ital, or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  Seba,  though  we  do  not 
find  any  of  its  monuments  to  be  even  as  early  as  the 
2oth  dynasty.  There  can  be  no  connection  between 
the  two  names.  According  to  Josephus  and  others, 
Meroe  was  named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses ;  but  this  is 
extremely  unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the  an- 
cient P^gyptian  Mem,  an  island,  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  tiiat  can  only  be  this  or  a 
similar  tract,  Aferii-pet,  "the  island  of  pet  (Phut  ?)  =  the 
bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have  a  gcograjjhical  refer- 
ence to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  word  island  to  the 
country  enclosed  by  that  bend  and  a  tributary.     See 
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Phut.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  seems  certain  that, 
from  a  remote  time,  Ethiopia  below  Meroe  could  never 
have  formed  a  separate  powerful  kingdom,  and  was  prob- 
ably always  dependent  upon  either  JNIeroe  or  Egypt. 

•i.  Description. — Meroe  was  a  large  island  in  Ethiopia, 
formed  by  the  Astaboras,  on  the  east  (Atbara.  Takazze), 
and  Astapus  (Bahr  el-Asrak),  on  the  west  (alluded  to  in 
Zeph.  iii,  10;  Isa.  xviii,  1),  the  two  arms  that  unite  to 
form  the  Blue  Nile  (Strabo.  xvii,  821).  See  Nile. 
It  is  mountainous,  but  fruitful  (Heliod.  ^fhhiop.  x,  5), 
and  its  chief  city  is  also  called  Meroi>.  This  has  been 
from  antiquity  the  seat  of  a  priesthood  with  an  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Herod,  ii,  29),  and  a  trading-place 
for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  771 ; 
xvii,  786  sq. ;  Pliny,  ii,  75;  v,  10;  vi,  35;  xxxvii,  15; 
Diod.  Sic.  i,  33 ;  iii,  5  sq. ;  Ptolem.  iv,  8).  It  is  noted 
by  the  ancients  as  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  here  the 
sun  casts  shadows  part  of  the  year  southward  and  part 
northward  (comp.  Strabo,  ii,  135  sq. ;  Pliny,  ii,  75;  Lu- 
can,  X,  300,  305,  etc.:  some  think  this  is  referred  to  in 
Isa.  xviii,  1 ;  Zejih.  iii,  10).  The  city  lay  in  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  island  (seventy  thousand  paces 
from  the  entrdnce,  i.  e.  the  southern  extremitj' — Pliny, 
vi,  35),  five  thousand  stadia  from  Syene  (Strabo,  ii,  114; 
comp.  Pliny,  ii,  75),  and  ten  thousand  from  Alexandria 
(Strabo,  i,  62;  ii,  114).  The  city  of  Meroe  had  gained 
control  of  the  whole  island,  and  sent  colonies  of  priests 
to  Upper  Eg3'pt  to  settle  Thebes  and  Ammonium.  In 
its  nourishing  period  this  kingdom  was  exceedingly 
powerful  (Pliny,  vi,  35),  and  was  inhabited  by  farmers, 
shepherds,  and  hunters  (Strabo,  xvii,  821).  Deserts  of 
sand  surrounded  it  (ibid.).  The  priesthood  retained 
power  until  the  third  century  before  Christ,  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  a  king  Ergamenes  (under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus).  Thenceforward  the  power  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  declined ;  it  disappears  from  the  view  of 
Western  writers,  and  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus  do 
we  begin  to  hear  sparse,  and  on  some  points  contradic- 
tory, accounts  of  a  city  somewhere  in  that  region,  under 
(jueens  who  bear  the  common  name  of  Candace  (comp. 
Pliny,  vi,  35;  Dion  Cas.  liv,  5;  Eiiseb. /A  £.  ii,  1).  But 
Meroe  was  deserted,  a  few  houses  only  remaining. 

JModern  travellers  have  striven  to  find  its  site,  and  it 
is  identitied  with  some  probability  as  the  ruins  almost 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Nubian  city  Shendy,  in 
the  Dar  el-Atbara,  a  district  near  Assur  forming  a  pe- 
ninsula, between  the  river  Atbara,  the  Nile  (Bahr  As- 
rak),  and  the  river  Kahad.  (See  Kussegger's  Chnrte  von 
Nuhien,  iu  his  Reis.,  and  ii,  1,476,480  sq. ;  Bruce,  Trav- 
els, iv,  542  sq. ;  Burckliardt,  Travels  in  NuMa,  p.  273 
sq. ;  Kuppell,  A  rah.  p.  114,  383,  with  plate  v  ;  Cailliaud, 
Vvyaije  a  Meroe  an  Fleuve  Blanc  [Paris,  1826],  4  vols, 
with  plates;  Hoskins,  Travels  in  E/hiopia,  Exhibiting 
the  State  of  the  Country  under  the  Dominion  of  Meroe 
[Lond.  1835],  with  plates.)  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  distances  left  by  the  ancients, 
for  from  Syene  to  Assur  the  caravan  road  is  .534  Eng- 
lish miles  by  Kussegger's  account.  560  by  Hoskins's, 
while  the  ancient  reckoning  is  ecpiivalent  to  .568  or  590 
English  miles — an  unimportant  difference.  So  the  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  of  the  island  to  the  city  was 
60  miles  (see  above),  and  Kussegger  fomid  the  distance 
fmm  Assur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara  55,  Hoskins  60 
miles.  See  Ludolf,  Comment.  Hist.  .Ethiop.  p.  88  sq. ; 
Delisle,  in  the  llistoire  de  I'Acadeniie  des  Snences  in 
1708,  p.  365  sq.;  Tzschucke,  Ad  Mel.  HI,  i,  2.56  sq.; 
Mannert,  X,  i,  182  sq. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  II,  i,  3.52:  For- 
biger,  llandb.  ii,  814  si).;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog. 
8.  V.  "  Meroe."     See  Ethiopia. 

Sebak.     See  Thicket. 

Sebald,  St.,  a  legendary  wonder-worker  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Danish 
king,  or,  l>y  another  tradition,  of  a  peasant.  He  began 
his  studies  at  Paris  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  after  a  few  years  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
Dagobert,  from  whom,  however,  he  seimrated  with  her 


consent  after  the  lapse  of  a  single  day,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  hermit  and  practice  a  rigid  asceticism.  After 
ten  years  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  received 
authority  to  )ireach  from  pope  (iregory  II.  While  on 
the  way  to  Germany  he  miraculously  delivered  St. 
Willibald  from  death  by  starvation,  and  after  reaching 
Bavaria  he  wrought  numerous  conversions,  gathered 
churches,  and  settled  near  Nuremberg  as  a  hermit.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  being  given  as  A.D.  801, 
901,  or  1070.  He  had  directed  that  his  body  shoukl  be 
laid  on  a  wag<in  drawn  by  four  bullocks,and  buried  where 
the  cattle  should  come  to  a  stop.  The  place  so  indicat- 
ed was  before  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  at  Nuremberg,  which, 
accordingly,  after  having  been  transformed  into  a  church, 
took  his  name.  Many  wonders  were  wrought  by  his  life- 
less body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  beatified  by 
pope  Gregory  X,  and  canonized  by  Martin  V  (1425), 
while  the  town  of  Nuremberg  chose  him  for  its  patron 
saint.  The  19th  of  August  is  set  apart  for  his  com- 
memoration. A  rich  and  artistic  monument  by  Peter 
Yischer,  erected  to  his  memory,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  at  Nuremberg. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Se-Baptists,  a  small  and  obscure  sect  which  struck 
off  from  the  Brownists  (Independents)  early  in  the  17tli 
century.  Tliey  received  their  name  from  the  act  of 
their  leader,  John  Smith,  of  Amsterdam,  in  baptizing 
himself.  After  entertaining  several  views,  he  at  last 
declared  for  the  principles  of  the  Baptists.  Upon  this 
he  left  Amsterdam  and  settled  with  his  disciples  at  Ley, 
where,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  administrator  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  he  plunged  himself  and  then  per- 
formed the  ceremony  upon  others.  The  Se-Baptists 
maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  every  one  to  baptize  him- 
self; and  the  Samokrestschentsi  (a  small  Russian  sect 
of  self-baptizers)  give  as  a  reason  that  there  is  no  one 
on  earth  sufficiently  holy  to  administer  the  ordinance 
aright.  See  Blunt,  i'tW.  o/"(5>'ec/*',  s.  v. ;  Gardner, /'aiV/zs 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sebaste.     See  Sajiaria. 

Sebastian,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocle- 
tian, was  born  at  Narbonne,  in  Gaul,  and  educated  at 
Milan.  Although  a  Christian,  he  entered  the  Roman 
arm}',  concealing  his  religion,  with  the  view  of  being  en- 
abled by  his  position  to  assist  and  protect  the  Christians. 
He  rose  to  high  favor  under  Diocletian,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  emperor's  guard.  At  length  he  was 
informed  against,  and  Diocletian  used  every  effort  to  in- 
duce him  to  renounce  the  Christian  belief,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death  b\-  a  troop  of 
Matiritanian  archers,  who  transfixed  him  with  arrows 
and  left  him  for  dead.  Some  Christians  coming  to  the 
place  of  execution  to  bury  him  found  signs  of  life  re- 
maining, and  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  Chris- 
tian lady,  Irene,  and  recovered.  He  would  not  yield  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  remain  in  seclusion,  but 
intentionally  placed  himself  in  the  emperor's  way.  Dio- 
cletian condemned  him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs 
iu  the  amphitheatre,  and  his  body  was  fiung  into  one  of 
the  sewers  of  the  city.  According  to  the  Acts  of  Mar- 
tyrdom, it  was  discovered  by  means  of  an  apparition, 
and  carried  by  a  Christian  lady,  Lncina,  to  the  cata- 
comb which  is  still  called  Ijy  his  name.  The  day  of 
his  martyrdom  was  Jan.  20,  288,  but  by  the  Greeks  the 
feast  is  held  1  )ec.  20. 

'i'here  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Armenia. 

Se'bat,  or  rather  Shkuat  (Heb.  Shehat',  I22w,  a 
rod  or  tribe;  Sept.  "S.a^ar).  the  fifth  inonth  of  the  Jew- 
ish civil  year,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  3'ear, 
from  the  new  inoon  of  February  to  that  of  March ;  or, 
according  to  others,  corresponding  to  our  Januarv.  See 
IVIoNTii.  The  name  is  substantially  the  same  in  the 
Syrian  and  Arabic.  The  Jews  began  in  this  month  to 
number  the  years  of  the  trees  they  planted,  the  fruits  of 
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which  were  esteemed  impure  till  the  fourth  year  (Zech. 
1,7).     See  Calendak,  Jewish. 

Sebbun,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  a  feast  of  puri- 
fication and  of  expelling  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  done 
shortly  before  the  advent  of  the  new  year.  This  festi- 
val also  serves  as  the  date  for  the  settlement  of  semi- 
annual payments. — VoUmer,  \Vo7-te9-b.  d.  i\[ythol.  s.  v, 

Sebirin  ("p"I^SD),  or  imaginary  readings,  is  a  tech- 
nical term  of  the  Masorites  to  denote  that  words  in  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  read  so  and  so,  but  they  are  not.  This 
expression  is  derived  from  sabar,  "ino,  "  to  believe, 
think;"  thus  we  read  in  Dan.  vii,  25  130"^%  and  he 
thought,  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Prov.  xiv,  12, 
"there  is  a  way  which  is  right  in  the  view  of  man,"  we 
read  "  there  is  a  way  which  man  imagines"  ("j^Tno"!), 
etc.  Now  there  are  a  nimiber  of  such  imaginary  or 
supposed  readings  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Test.,  as  the  following  examples  will  prove.  Thus 
we  read : 

PKH,  thcfie,  is  said  to  stand  eight  times  for  ilPXtl  as 
iu  Gen.  xix,  25 ;  xxvi,  3 ;  Lev.  xviii,  29,  etc. 

■^SPS,  thuusand,  is  said  to  stand  four  times  for  D'^SSX, 
as  in  Exod.  xxxii,  2S ;  Jud.  iv,  10,  etc. 

^^N''1,  and  he  said,  is  said  to  stand  twelve  times  for 
"llTSN^I,  "and  they  said,"  as  iu  Exod.  xiv,  25;  Numb, 
xxxii,  25,  etc. 

V"iX,  into  the  land,  is  said  to  stand  five  times  for 

nSIX,  as  iu  Gen.  xiv,  25,  etc. 

•Ti'X,  a  wife,  stands  three  times  for  H^N?,  "  for  a 
wife,"  as  iu  2  Chron.  xxi,  6;  Ezra  ii,  (il ;  Neh.  vii,  63. 

"ITTN,  lokich,  stands  four  times  for  "IITXD,  "as  which," 
Exod.  xiv,  13 ;  Lev.  vii,  36,  38 ;  Numb,  iv,  49. 

"ICX2,  «-s'  toliich,  stands  ten  times  for  'ITUX,  "which," 
Dent,  xvi,  10;  xxiv,  8;  Jo^h.  ii,  7;  xiii,  8;  xiv,  2;  Jer. 
xxiii,  27  :  Isa.  li,  13;  Hos.  vii,  12  ;  .Tonah  i.  14;  Hao;.  i,  12. 

nrX,  thuti,  stauds  three  times  for  TIV.",  "now,"  as  1 
Kinsrs  i,  IS,  20. 

13'?2'a,  from  it,  stands  six  times  for  rl5'2''3,  "  from  her," 
as  Lev.  vi,  8;  xxvii,  9;  Josh,  i,  7;  Judg.  xi,  34;  2  Kings 
iv,  39;  1  Kings  xxii,  43. 

h",  vpon,  stands  nine  times  for  1",  "until,"  as  Gen. 
xhx,  13;  Josh,  ii,  7;  xiii,  Ki ;  Jndg.  vii.  22. 

by,  upon,  stands  twice  for  CJ',  "with,"  as  Gen.  xxx, 
40 ;  1  Sam.  xx,  8. 

Without  enlarging  upon  this  list,  we  will  remark  for 
those  interested  in  that  subject  that  these  "pT^SD  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order  by  Frensdortf  in  his  Masso- 
ra  Magna  ;  the  first  part  is  entitled  Miissoretisches  Wo7-- 
terhuch,  p.  369  sq.  See  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  257  sq. ; 
Levita,  Massnreth  Ha-Mussoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg),  p. 
225  scj.     (B.  P.) 

Sebonde  (or  De  Sabunde),  Raimond,  a  Spanish 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Barcelona  during  the  14th  cen- 
tury; but  his  life  is  little  known.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Toulouse  in  1430,  and  his  death  is  ])laced  in  1432. 
He  wrote,  besides  several  MS.  works,  Theologia  Natura- 
lis  (Deventer,  1487,  fol.  and  later),  in  wnich  he  sets  forth 
the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  after  the  manner  of  Kaimond 
LuUy.  The  work  was  translated  by  Montaigne  (Paris, 
1569,  8vo).  Of  Sel)onde's  other  essays,  the  principal  is 
entitled  I)e  Natura  Ilomrnis  (Cologne,  1501,  4to),  an 
abridgment  of  the  Theologia  Naturalis.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Sebrasse,  Gottlier,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Efiiscopal  Cliurch,was  born  in  I'russia,  Nov.  8,  1833,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  He  soon  after  was 
converted,  and  began  to  preach  in  1856;  but  his  health 
failing,  after  filling  three  or  four  appointments,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  ministry  and  settled  near  Red 
Wing.  He  died,  from  the  eflFects  of  a  fall  from  his 
wagon,  June  3,  1876.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
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west  German  Conference.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1876,  p.  134. 

Sebucei.     See  Sebuans. 

Sebvians,  the  name  given  to  the  second  of  the  four 
Samaritan  sects  named  by  Epiphanius,  the  other  three 
being  the  Essenes,  (iorthajans,  and  Uositheans.  It  was 
originated  by  Sebua,  or  Sebuiah ;  and,  partly  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  and  partly  through  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  kept  the  sacred  festivals  at  different  periods  from 
them — viz.  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  in  autumn,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  time  usually  allotted  for 
the  Passover.  This  sect  was  not  permitted  to  worship 
along  with  the  other  Samaritans  in  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Horce  Talmudicce,  considers 
them  to  be  identical  with  the  Sahwans. 

Seca'cah  [ many  *Sf c'om/;  ]  (Heb.  iSei-w^-oA',  firDD, 
thicket;  Sept.  So^oxa  v.r.  A('o;;^i(i^o  ;  \vi\g.Sechacha,ox 
Sachacha),  one  of  the  .six  cities  of  Judah  situated  in  the 
Midbar  (•'  wilderness"),  that  is,  the  tract  bordering  on 
the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  xv,  Gl).  It  occurs  in  the  list  be- 
tween iNIiddin  and  han-Nibshan.  It  was  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomust.).  From  Sinjil,  among 
the  highlands  of  Ephraim,  near  Seiliin,  Dr.  Robinson 
saw  a  place  called  iSekd/ceh  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  81,  note);  but 
this  locality  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The 
place  possibly  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Kusr  A  ntar, 
one  of  two  ruined  towers  on  Wady  Khureitun  (Robin- 
son, Bib.  Res.  ii,  182). 

Secchi,  Giovanni  Battista,  called  il  Caravaggino, 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Caravaggio  in  1619.  He  left 
several  important  works  at  Milan;  among  them  are. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  a  Pieta. 

Secession  Kirk  of  Scotland.  See  Pkesby- 
tekian  Churches  ;  United  Presbyterians. 

Secheni'as  {'S.^x^viaq,  E/f^oi'iae))  Apocryphal 
forms  of  the  Heb.  name  Shechaniah  (q.  v.);  namely, 
(a)  the  father  of  Lettus  (1  Esdr.  viii,  29),  or  rather  of 
one  whose  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  text  (Ezra  viii, 
3);  {b)  the  "son"  of  Jezeluo  (1  Esdr.  viii,  32)  or  Jaha- 
ziel  (Ezra  viii,  5). 

Se'chu  (Heb.  with  the  art.  has-Seku',  l^'y^n,  the 
watch-tower,  implying  that  the  place  was  on  or  near  an 
elevation;  Sept.  'S.ex^  v.  r.  Sf^Ei),  a  region  in  Ramah, 
containing  a  famous  well  (or  rather  cistern,  "liS),  which 
Saul  passed  while  in  pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xix,  22). 
"Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  (Tuleil  el- 
Ful),  and  that  Neby  Samwil  is  Ramah  ['?],  then  Bir 
Neballa  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modern  trav- 
eller (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  127)  to  contain  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  great  well  of 
Sechu.  Schwarz  himself  (p.  157)  would  identify  it 
with  Ashar,  on  the  south-east  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and 
the  well  with  Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and  Van 
de  Velde  {S.  and  P.  ii,  53  sq.)  hesitatingly  places  it  at 
Shuk;  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  north-east  of  Hebron; 
but  this  they  are  forced  into  l)y  their  respective  theo- 
ries as  to  the  position  of  Ramathaim-Zophim"  (Smith). 
Sechu  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  present  Khuraib 
er-Ram,  which  still  contains  a  cistern  (Robinson,  Later 
Res.  p.  287),  and  lies  near  er-Ram  (Ramah)  directly  ou 
the  road  from  Tuleil  el-Ful  (Gibeali  of  Saul). 

Sechuana  Version.  The  Sechuana  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  great  Caff're  family  of  languages, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  languages  of  Southern 
Africa.  Tlie  first  portion  of  the  Sechuana  version  com- 
mitted to  the  press  was  the  Gos])el  of  St.  Luke,  printed 
at  Cape  Town  in  1831,  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Moffat.  In  1841  the  whole  New  Test,  was 
printed  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  tlie  eye  of  the  translator. 
From  that  time  on  Mr.  IMoffat  devoted  himself  to  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Tost.,  which  was  completed  in 
1859.    A  revision  of  the  entire  Bible  was  commenced  in 
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1870  and  completed  in  1877,  Up  to  March  30.  1878, 
70G6  Bibles  and  10,094  New  Testaments  with  Psalms 
have  been  distributed.  Comp.  The  Bible  of  Every  Land, 
but  more  especially  the  Annual  Rejwiis  of  ike  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  are  the  only  sources 
for  the  more  recent  versions  published  since  the  prepa- 
ration of  The  Bible  of  Every  Lund.     (B.  P.) 

Seckendorf,  Vitus  Louis  von,  a  noted  German 
statesman  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  born  at  Au- 
rach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  Dec.  20,  IG'iG.  The  great 
progress  in  his  studies  made  in  his  youth  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  this 
prince  brought  him  to  Gotha  to  be  educated  with  his 
children.  After  remaining  two  years,  he  went  in  1642 
to  Strasburg ;  and,  returning  to  Gotha  in  1G46,  was  made 
honorary  librarian  to  the  duke.  In  1651  he  was  made 
aulic  and  ecclesiastical  councillor  ^  and  in  1663  council- 
lor of  state,  first  minister  and  sovereign  director  of  the 
consistory.  The  year  after,  he  went  into  the  service  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeist,  as  councillor  of  state  and 
chancellor.  He  remained  with  him  until  his  death,  in 
1681,  and  led  a  life  of  retirement,  writing  many  works. 
Frederick  III,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  made  him  council- 
lor of  state  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  dig- 
nities which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  at  Halle 
Dec.  18, 1692.  The  work  of  his  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation for  its  utility  is  Commentarius  Historiciis  et  Apo- 
loyeticus  de  Lutheranismo  (Lips.  1688-92),  written  in  ref- 
utation of  jNIainibourg's  llistoire  da  Luiherunisme.  See 
the  literature  referred  to  in  Herzog,  Eeal-Encyklojy,  s.  v. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was 
born  in  1693  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  Dissenters,  but  was  influenced  (by 
his  own  views  and  bj'  the  divisions  and  disturbances  at 
that  period  prevailing  among  the  Dissenters)  to  con- 
form. He  therefore  never  practiced  medicine,  for 
which  he  had  studied  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden, 
but  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1721.  Li  De- 
cember, 1722,  bishop  Talbot  ordained  him  deacon,  and 
not  long  after,  priest.  He  was  presented  by  the  bishop 
with  the  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  in  1724,  where 
he  remained  until  1727,  when  he  removed  to  Durham. 
In  July,  1732,  Grafton,  lord  chamberlain,  appointed  him 
chaplain  to  the  king.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  James's,  May  18, 1733,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Bristol  Jan.  19,  1735,  In  May,  1737,  Dr,  Seeker  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford;  in  December, 
1750,  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St,  Paul's;  and 
confirmed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  April  21,  1758, 
He  died  in  London,  Aug.  3, 1768,  His  works  comprise 
Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Charges  (Loud,  1811,  6  vols,), 
last  edition  with  a  memoir  by  bishop  Porteous, 

Second  Coining  of  Chkist,    See  Advent,  Sec- 

ONI>;    Mll.l-KNNIUM. 

Second  Marriage.  In  the  early  Church,  not 
only  did  the  more  strict  Novatians  and  Montanists  es- 
teem a  second  marriage  unlawful,  but  tliat  error  was  up- 
held b\-  several  councils  {Cone.  Nic.  c,  8 ;  ,4  ncyran.  c,  19 ; 
Laodic.  c,  1 ;  Neoccesar.  c,  3 ;  Constit.  Aposf.  lib.  iii,  c.  2 ; 
Athenag.  Legat. ;  Theophil.  Ant,  A  d  A  utol.  lib.  iii ;  Iren. 
Adv.  Ihnr.  lib,  iii,  c,  19),  When  the  severity  of  this 
principle  was  relaxed  with  regard  to  lay  members  of 
the  Clmrch,  it  was  still  retained  with  reference  to  the 
clergy  (Tertull,  De  Monog.  c,  11;  Ad  Uxor,  lib,  i,  c,  7 ; 
De  Panit.  c,  9).  At  length  this  law  was  rendered  nu- 
gatory by  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy. 
See  Divorce,  Maukiage. 

Secondary,  a  clerk  who,  if  learned  and  expert  in 
music,  was  eligible  for  promotion,  by  the  dean,  to  the 
place  of  vicar.  He  was  the  canon's  personal  attendant, 
and  sat  in  the  secondary  row  of  stalls:  hence  his  name. 
At  Chichester  the  secondary  sang  the  dailv  mass  of 
requiem  in  the  Lady-chapel,  It  was  also  a  teclmical 
term  for  a  cathedral  dignitary  of  second  rank  and  posi- 
tiou — a  minor  canon,  precentor. 


Second-first  Sabbath  (2a/3/3arov  SivTepo-irpu}- 

roi> ;  Vidg,  Sabbatum  secundum  privium ;  A,  V,  "  second 
Saljbath  after  the  first")  is  an  expression  occurring  only 
in  Luke  vi,  1,  and  apparently  coined  for  the  occasion,  as 
the  compound  adj.  ^tvTEpo-izpiijroQ  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  all  the  range  of  Greek  literature.  The  learned 
have  therefore  been  greatly  divided,  or,  rather,  in  doubt, 
as  to  its  meaning,  since  it  is  in  itself  quite  vague  and 
ambiguous.  Tlie  earliest  opinion  is  that  of  Epiphanius 
(H(eres.  i,  30,  51),  followed  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (iii, 
1 10),  Suidas  (s.  v.  2a/3/3a7-o)'),  Theophy lact  {ad  loc),  and 
cited  among  later  writers  by  Petavius  (i,  61)  and  Scal- 
iger  {Emend.  Tempi,  vi,  551),  viz.  that  the  Sabbath  thus 
indicated  was  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Paschal  festival;  for  (argue  they)  the  "morrow  after 
the  Sabbath"  [i.  e,  Passover]  (rs'wj^n  n^riBp,  i,  e.  airb 
SevTEpag  tov  Hac^a)  is  the  point  from  which  the  law 
orders  the  seven  weeks  to  be  reckoned  till  Pentecost. 
Hence  all  the  weeks  and  Sabbaths  of  that  interval  are 
designated  from  this  name  ("itj'STI  miED,  opiS-^toe 
rov  Spdyparoc,  numerus  maiiipuli,  i,  e,  the  number  of 
the  omer,  or  first-fruits  presented  as  a  wave-offering). 
This  is  the  view  embraced  by  most  moderns,  quoted  in 
detail  by  Wolf  {Curce  in  N.  T.  i,  619  sq,,  where  several 
arbitrary  opinions  by  various  authors  are  likewise  enu- 
merated) ;  see  also  Kcicher  {Analect.  ad  loc).  Rtiss  {Har- 
mon. Erangel.  p.  639  sq.).  Marsh  {Xotes  to  Michaelis's  In- 
trod.  ii,  61 ).  The  circumstances  of  Luke's  narrative 
indicate  that  the  day  in  question  was  not  (as  usually 
reckoned)  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  un- 
leavened bread,  for  tliat  usually  fell  within  the  Passover 
week ;  whereas  our  Lord,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
had  evidently  left  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  entire 
festival,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Galilee.  Nor 
would  this  have  been  a  natural  and  appropriate  term 
for  such  a  day,  since  that  would  rather  have  been  a 
"  first  after  the  second"  {TrpioTo-SsvTfpog),  if,  indeed,  it 
could  have  been  called  second  at  all,  seeing  it  either 
was  simply,  or  else  preceded,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
series  of  seven  between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  It 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  series,  but 
the  second  after  the  beginning  of  the  Paschal  week; 
which  circumstance  affords  a  simple  and  apposite  ex- 
planation of  the  compound  name.  That  the  incident  in 
our  Lord's  history  occurred  at  that  season  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  grain  stood  ripe,  but  unreaped,iii 
the  fields;  and  a  comparison  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives makes  it  apparent  likewise  that  the  "  feast"  which 
John  states  (v,  1)  that  Jesus  attended  that  year  at  Je- 
rusalem was  the  Passover.  If  this  collocation  is  cor- 
rect, the  Sabbath  in  question  could  not  well  have  been 
the  one  occurring  during  the  Paschal  week,  as  that  is 
preoccupied  by  John's  account  (in  the  same  chapter)  of 
the  cure  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  The  only  mode  of 
escaping  this  conclusion  is  by  the  unnatural  supposition 
that  the  former  "  Sabbath"  was  merely  the  Passover- 
day  itself,  which,  as  some  claim,  is  metaphorically  thus 
named  in  a  few  cases  (Lev.  xxiii,  11,15;  comp.  Josh,  v, 
11).  See  Mayer,  Commentar,  ad  loc. ,  Hase,  I^eben  Jesu, 
p.  142 ;  Methodist  Quarterly  Revieiv,  1850,  p.  492 ,  also 
the  monographs  De  Sabbato  Deuteroproto,  by  Miiller 
(Rost,  16(i5),  Goloner  (Viteb,  s,  a,),  Van  Til  (L,  B. 
1708),     See  Passover;  Pentecost;  Sabbath, 

Secret.     See  INIvstery, 

Secret  Discipline  (Lat,  arcani  disciplina),  a 
term  used  to  signify  a  practice  of  the  early  Cliristian 
Cliurch  of  performing  the  rites  of  religion  with  se- 
crecy. It  was  founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Give 
not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,"  etc,  (Matt,  vii, 
()),  and  began  to  be  common  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  The  first  reason  ft)r  its  adoption  was 
to  guard  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  from 
po])ular  misconception  and  blasphemy  among  the  pa- 
gans. The  discipline  of  the  secret  appears  in  several 
forms:   (1,)   Both  unbelievers  and   catechumens  were 
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dismissed  from  the  church,  when  the  ordinarj'  service 
was  closed,  by  one  of  the  deacons,  who  said,  "//e,  niissa 
est" — "(io,  tlie  assembly  is  dismissed."  After  this  the 
sacrament  was  administered.  (2.)  The  lectures  address- 
ed b}-  the  presiding  teacher  to  the  body  of  catechumens 
in  general  were  confined  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
Cliristianity.  The  more  mysterious  doctrines,  those 
which  regarded  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist,  called  "  Mystagogic,"  were  only  communicated 
at  the  close,  and  to  those  only  who  had  undergone  the 
preliminary  probation.  (3.)  The  eucharist,  if  referred 
to  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  was  spoken 
of  in  words  so  conceived  as  to  conceal  its  nature.  Some 
very  curious  examples  of  this  concealment  might  be 
cited — e.  g.  Epiphanius,  referring  to  the  formula  "  this 
is  my  body,"  writes,  "  This  is  my  that  tfiiiii/^'  (Toiiro 
fiov  tan  T('i^f).  The  mysteries  thus  specially  guarded 
were  baptism,  the  unction,  or  chrism  ordination  of 
priests,  the  Lord's  supper,  liturgy,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  See 
Coleman,  C/uist.  A ntiq.  p. 35.    See  Aucani  Disciplina. 

Secret  of  the  Mass,  a  prayer  in  the  canon  of 
the  mass  before  the  preface,  and  having  much  the  same 
tenor  as  the  collect.  Since  the  10th  century  it  is  said 
in  a  low  voice  by  the  celebrant  after  the  Oralefratres. 
In  France  it  was  marked  with  the  mystic  letters  V.  D. 
St.  Gregory  calls  it  the  Canon  of  the  Secret.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  it  represents  that  the  working  of 
God  in  the  holy  communion  passes  man's  understand- 
ing; but,  as  Cranmer  explains  it,  Christ's  secret  conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  his  disciples  before  his  pas- 
sion. The  bells  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  rung 
during  this  service  in  1701.  The  secrets  were  formerly 
called  svper  ohlata  and  may  have  taken  their  name 
from  the  secretion  of  gifts  and  oblations.  —  Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchveol.  s.  v. 

Secretse,  any  prayers  said  secretly  and  not  aloud. 
Anciently,  at  the  c<immencement  of  the  divine  office, 
the  Loni's  I'rayer  and  Hail  Mary  were  said  silently, 
as  also  other  portions  of  the  same  office.  But  this  rule 
was  abolished  in  the  English  Church  during  the  changes 
which  took  place  three  centuries  ago,  though  it  still 
obtains  in  the  Latin  communion. — Lee,  Glossci?-//  of  Li- 
turrjical  Term^,  s.  v. 

Secretaria,  a  name  given  to  the  sessions  of  the 
councils  in  the  early  Christian  Church  because  they 
were  held  in  the  secretariiim  (q.  v.). 

Secretarium  (or  SECiiEXUJi).  a  part  of  early  Chris- 
tian chiirrhes,  which  was  also  called  diaconimm  (q.  v.). 
It  was  called  secretarium,  as  Ducange  conjectures,  be- 
cause the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the  Church  was  here 
kept,  the  secretum  or  secretarium  being  a  known  name 
for  the  courts  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Others  suppose 
it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  a  place  of  safety,  or 
the  robing-room  of  the  officiating  clergy. 

Secretarius  (1),  the  confidential  correspondent  of 
a  bishop,  abbot,  head  of  a  college,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitary.     (2)  A  sacristan  or  sexton. 

Sect  [in  Biblical  usage]  {a'iptffic,  i.  e.  dicision ; 
hence  "  heresy,"  Acts  xxiv,  14 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  19 ;  Gal.  v, 
20;  2  Pet.  ii,  1),  a  religious  party  (Acts  v,  17,  etc.); 
hence  discord  (1  Cor.  xi,  19,  etc.).  Atnong  the  Jews 
there  were  several  sects  mentioned  in  the  New  Test., 
distinguished  by  their  practices  and  opinions,  yet  united 
in  communit)n  with  each  other  and  with  the  bod\' of  their 
nation.  See  Skcts,  Jewish.  Christianity  was  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  new  sect  of  Judaism ;  hence  Ter- 
tuUus,  accusing  Paul  before  Felix,  says  that  he  was 
chief  of  the  seditious  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv, 
5) ;  and  the  Jews  of  Kome  said  to  the  apostle  when  he 
arrived  in  that  city  that,  "as  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against"  (Acts 
xxviii,  22).  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii,  1-10)  foretells  that  false 
teachers  should  arise  among  them  "  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies  [or  sects],  even  denying  the 


Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  He  adds  that  these  people,  being  great 
lovers  of  themselves,  are  not  afraid  to  introduce  new 
sects,  where  the  word  sect  is  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  heresy.     See  Heijesy. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  philosophers  were  divided 
into  different  sects;  as  the  Academics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Peripatetics,  the  Cynics,  the  Epicureans,  etc.  The  Jews, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  divide  themselves 
into  sects  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  Corinthians  had  a  mind  to  introduce 
something  like  this  into  Christianity  when  they  boast- 
ed, I  am  a  disciple  of  Peter,  I  of  Paul,  I  of  ApoUos  (1 
Cor.  i,  12 ;  iii,  22,  etc.).     See  Division. 

SECT  [in  ecclesiastical  usage]  (L&X .  secta ,  cu\  off),  a 
collective  term  comprehending  all  such  as  follow  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  some  divine,  philnsojiher,  etc. 
By  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  applied  to  all  those 
religious  bodies  which  separated  from  her  communion. 
By  Protestants,  generally,  it  is  employed  in  no  oppro- 
brious sense  to  signify  the  various  organizations  into 
which  the  Protestant  churches  are  divided.  Separate 
organization  rather  than  difference  of  opinion  is  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  term;  for  great  and  known 
differences  in  opinion,  when  followed  by  no  external 
breach  in  the  society,  are  not  considered  as  constitut- 
ing distinct  sects.  Thus  High  and  Low  Church  are 
only  called  parties,  because  they  have  not  formed  sepa- 
rate communions.  Among  the  Jews  the  term  was  dif- 
ferently understood,  for  among  them  there  were  no  sep- 
arate communities  erected,  if  we  except  the  Samaritans. 
The  same  Temple  and  the  same  synagogues  were  at- 
tended alike  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  They  were 
often  of  both  denominations  in  the  Sanhedrim  and  even 
in  the  priesthood.  Another  difference  was,  also,  that 
the  name  of  the  sect  was  not  applied  to  all  the  people 
who  adopted  the  same  opinions,  but  solely  to  the  men 
of  eminence  among  them,  who  were  considered  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  There  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  a  great  number  of  sects,  separating,  often  on  points 
of  no  importance,  from  some  other  Church  organization. 
These  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  and  it  will  onlj- 
be  necessary  to  add  here  that  with  respect  to  certain 
sects,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  first  centuries, 
we  have  no  other  information  than  such  as  is  afforded 
by  their  foes,  who  were  not  alwaj'S  scrupulous  in  their 
theological  warfare.  Their  statements  should,  there- 
fore, often  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  See 
Sects,  Chki.stian. 

Sectarianism,  devotion  or  adhesion  to  a  sect, 
generally  signifies  that  spirit  which  makes  more  of  the 
sect  or  organization  than  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Sectaries,  a  term  used  to  denote  those  who  adhere 
to  the  same  sect  and  maintain  the 
same  doctrines. 

Section,  the  representation  of  a 
building  cut  asunder  vertically-  so  as 
to  show  the  interior;  also  of  a  mould- 
ing or  other  member  in  architecture 
cut  asunder  so  as  to  show  its  profile. 
—  Parker,  Glossary  of  Architetture, 
s.  V. 

Sects,  CiiitiSTiAN.  The  various  sects  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Church  from  time  to  time  are  treated  of 
under  their  several  appropriate  captions  in  this  Cyclo- 
pirdia.  This  article  has  to  do  simply  with  the  idea  of 
sectarianism,  and  with  tlie  ethical  and  legal  aspects 
which  the  question  assumes  in  certain  lands. 

The  word  sect  occurs  in  classical  literature  (in  Cice- 
ro, Tacitus,  etc.)  in  the  sense  of  segiior,as  involving  the 
idea  of  separation  to  some  leader  rather  than  that  of 
separation  ./W)TO  some  body.  It  consequently  might  be 
applied  to  Christianity  itself  at  the  begimiing,  when  de- 
votion to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seemed  to  be  the  promi- 
nent trait  of  the  new  tendency.     In  a  later  period  the 
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word  came  to  signify  separation //-om,  as  if  derived  from 
secare,  to  cut  oj'.  This  has  continued  to  be  its  princi- 
pal meaning  to  our  day.  Protestantism  is  evidently 
prohibited  from  employing  the  word  in  this  sense  by 
the  fundamental  principle  which  concedes  the  right  to 
personal  convictions  and  the  free  expression  of  beliefs; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  unusual  term  in  the  vocabulary 
of  American  ecclesiasticism,  whose  occurrence  in  almost 
every  instance  is  explained  by  an  implication  of  heresy 
as  charged  upon  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  the 
term  is  applied. 

In  European  countries  where  State  churches  have 
been  established  the  case  is  different.  Separation  has 
there  often  been  regarded  an  odious  offence,  and  has 
sometimes  been  construed  into  a  crime  against  the 
State.  The  Pietism  of  the  17th  century  did  something 
to  break  down  this  prejudice  by  revealing  to  the  world 
an  orthodox}^  and  piety  superior  to  those  of  the  church- 
es, ami  the  pseudo-enlightenment  of  later  days  likewise 
contributed  to  this  end  by  advocating  an  absolute  free- 
dom of  thought ;  but  in  both  continental  and  insular 
Europe  the  term  sect  still  carries  with  it  a  stigma,  and 
to  many  minds  involves  the  notion  of  heinous  guilt. 

In  the  Romish  Church  this  term  is  not  in  general 
use,  and  is  employed  only  as  the  synonj'tn  of  heresy  or 
schism.  This  meaning  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers 
and  developed,  so  that  Luther  regards  the  sect  as  a 
mob  and  a  fanatical  clique.  Both  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed refused  to  tolerate  any  deviation  from  scriptur- 
al standards  as  understood  by  themselves,  an  apparent 
inconsequence  whose  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  men  had  attained  to  positive  convictions  of  truth; 
they  saw  but  a  single  and  exclusive  object  on  which 
faith  might  lay  hold,  and  could  not  conceive  of  diver- 
sities of  view  respecting  that  object.  Tlie  unhappy 
Peasants'  War  confirmed  Luther  in  his  aversion  to  the 
idea  of  absolute  toleration,  and  his  influence  contributed 
towards  making  sectarianism  an  offence  against  both 
Church  and  State. 

The  efforts  of  men  to  prevent  the  development  of 
sects  were,  however,  always  counteracted  by  principles 
which  underlay  the  ecclesiastical  systems  held  by  them- 
selves. Not  only  does  this  apply  to  the  princiijle  of 
Protestantism,  that  freedom  of  religious  belief  is  the 
right  of  every  person,  but  it  is  shown  in  the  results  of 
territoruilism  and  coUegialism  in  the  churches  of  Ger- 
many. The  former  of  these  systems  had  for  its  leading 
principle  the  notion  that  the  ruling  prince  of  any  terri- 
tory shoidd  possess  absolute  power  over  the  exercise  of 
religion  within  his  dominions,  but  that  he  should  re- 
gard all  religions  as  equal  so  long  as  none  of  them 
should  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  latter 
system  practically  located  all  ecclesiastical  power  in 
the  particular  congregation.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
of  these  systems  was  calculated  to  repress  a  tendency 
towards  sectarianism.  Another  factor  in  the  problem 
was  furnished  by  the  extensive  changes  made  in  the 
map  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  l.sth  centurv,  the 
breaking-up  of  states  and  dividing  of  their  populations 
insuring  a  more  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  countries,  and  thus  reacting  on  their  relations 
to  the  Church.  When,  finally,  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  only  claim  of  an  evangelical  Church  to  recog- 
nition by  the  State  is  that  its  roots  strike  down  into 
the  faith  of  the  people,  the  last  barrier  in  the  way  of 
complete  toleration  was  practically  overthrown.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  is  clear,  and  a  hearty  acceptance 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  is  delayed  only  bj' 
prejudice  and  political  considerations.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Protestant  Europe,  however,  grave  difficul- 
ties still  prevent  the  exercise  of  ecclesiasiical  functions 
by  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  established  churches 
are  favored  by  existing  laws. 

The  relation  of  private  conscience  to  the  question  of 
sectarianism  regarded  as  a  separation  from  an  existing 
Church  evidently  demands  consideration  under  every 
ecclesiastical  system.     Frequently  the  motive  which 


leads  to  the  separation  of  an  individual  from  his  Church 
is  not  a  good  one :  he  is  devoted  to  some  specialty  which 
the  general  Church  disregards  in  her  teachings,  e.  g, 
Millenarianism,  etc. ,  or  he  finds  too  much  of  worldli- 
ness,  fashion,  regard  for  wealth,  etc.,  in  the  Church,  and 
too  many  unworthy  members.  Clearly,  separation  from 
a  Church  of  Christ  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is 
preached  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered  is 
allowable  only  in  answer  to  the  clear  call  of  duty ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  separation  should  take  place  only  by 
compulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  Luther 
from  the  Romish  and  of  Wesley  from  the  Anglican 
Church.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop.  s,  v.,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned. 

SECTS,  Jewish  {A  ncient').  These  were  of  two  kinds, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  differences  of  opinion,  sen- 
timent, and  conduct  were  sometimes  of  a  theosophical 
and  sometimes  of  a  practical  character;  but,  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  so  close  was  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State  that  all  theological  or  philosophical  views  neces- 
sarily affected  the  civil  and  social  relations. 

1.  Relii/ious. — I.  The  Pharisees. — These  were  the  or- 
thodox party,  and  our  Lord  testifies  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  their  creed  (Matt,  xxii,  3).  It  was  chiefly 
in  liturgical  and  ceremonial  particulars  that  their  ex- 
cessive regard  I'or  traditional  observances  was  betrayed. 
In  this  regard  the  Rabbinical  Jews  of  modern  times  are 
their  acknowledged  successors.  See  Rabbixism.  In 
external  deportment  they  were  scrupulously  exact ;  but, 
their  motive  being  a  love  of  popularity  and  a  pride  of 
self- righteousness,  they  were  sternly  rebuked  by  our 
Lord  as  arch  hypocrites  and  ecclesiastical  tyrants.     See 

PllAinSEE. 

'2.  The  Saddiicees. — These  were  next  in  importance, 
and  of  even  more  arist(^cratic  influence,  but  they  were 
the  rationalists  of  their  day  (Acts  xxiii,  8).  They  are 
represented  by  inimical  writers  as  the  originals  of  the 
modern  Karaites  (q.  v.).    See  Sadducke. 

3.  The  Esseiies. — These  were  rather  a  class  of  ascetics 
or  Jewish  hermits,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Test.,  and  are  chiefly  known  from  the  description  of 
Josephus,  who  at  one  time  belonged  to  their  fraternity. 
See  Essex  Es. 

II.  Political. — 1.  The  Zealots. — These  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test,  and  by  Josephus  as  the  violent  party 
who  contended  for  natire  rights  and  independence  from 
all  foreign  influence.  They  had  their  type  in  the  Cha- 
sidim  of  earlier  and  later  times.  See  Assid-EAN.  They 
largely  contributed  to  the  final  collision  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans.     See  Zelotes. 

2.  The  Herodians. — These  appear,  from  the  slight 
notices  of  them  (Matt,  ii,  16,  etc.),  to  have  been  the 
temporiziiifj  party,  who  favored  Grajco- Roman  inno- 
vations. They  had  their  originals  in  the  apostates 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Dan.  xi,  35).  See  Heko- 
diax. 

On  the  subject  generally,  see,  in  addition  to  the  works 
cited  under  the  articles  on  each  of  the  above,  Serarii, 
Drusii  et  Scaligeri  Optisc.  de  Trib,  Judieorum  Sectis 
(Delph.  1703);  separately,  Drusius,  Z)e  Hassidnis  (Fra- 
nek.  1(503);  De  Sectis  J udaicis  (Arnh.  1619)  ;  Serarius, 
De  Tribus  Sectis,  etc.  (Franek.  1603;  Mainz,  1604) ;  Scal- 
iger,  De  Tribus  ,Jud.  Ilmresibus  (Franek.  1605;  Arnh. 
1619);  lA\nA,  De  Sectis  Judteoruni  {\]psa\.\lQO):,  Geiger, 
jSadducder  vnd  Pharuder  (Bresl.  1863);  Die  Ebioniter 
des  Alten  Testaments,  in  the  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  find 
Wiss.  des  Judeiithums,  Jan.  1869 ;  Meth.  Qua?:  Bee.  Jan. 
1868,  p.  128. 

SECTS,  Jewish  {Modern).  In  the  17th  century  ex- 
isted the  sect  of  the  Sabbathaites,  so  called  after  Sab- 
l)athai-Zol>i  (q.  v.),  whose  apostasy  to  Islamism,  and 
deatli  in  1676.  diil  not  diminish  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, but  rather  increased  it ;  and  as  there  is  no  cal- 
culating the  obstinacy  of  human  credulity,  his  follow- 
ers gave  out  that  he  had  been  transported  to  heaven, 
like  Enoch  and  Elijah.     Notwithstanding  the  constant 
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and  active  opposition  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  the  sect 
S|)read  iii  all  quarters,  and  numbered  among  its  members 
men  like  JMose  (Jhayim  Luzzatto  (q.  v.).  "  Sabbatha- 
ism,"  says  Jlilman,  "still  exists  as  a  sect  of  Judaism, 
though,  probably,  among  most  of  its  believers,  rather 
supported  by  that  corporate  spirit  which  holds  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  political  or  religious  faction  together  than 
by  any  distinct  and  definite  articles  of  belief." 

But,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  extraordi- 
nary adventurer  named  Jacob  Frank  (q.  v.)  organized  a 
sect  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Sabbathaic  party,  of  which 
we  will  speak  now,  although  in  the  order  of  time  an 
earlier  sect,  that  of  the  Chasidim,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  sect  which  Frank  organized  assumed  the 
name  of  Sokurites  or  C'ltbalisis,  also  of  Fi'unkifts.  As 
to  the  creed  of  this  sect,  it  leaned  towards  Christianity 
rather  than  Islamism.  It  rejected  the  Talmud,  but  in- 
sisted on  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  It  admit- 
ted the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  but 
[ireserved  an  artful  ambiguitj'  as  to  the  person  in  whom 
the  Deity  was  incarnate,  whether  Jesus  Christ  or  Sab- 
bathai-Zebi.  With  the  death  of  Frank  the  whole 
movement  seems  to  have  abated.  Of  greater  signifi- 
cance is  the  sect  of  the  II assidim,  or  Chumlim  (q.  v.),  or 
New  Saints,  or  Pietists.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
L'abbi  Israel  ben-Eliezer  Baal-Shem,  also  called  Beslit, 
I3'w"S,  from  the  niitials  of  3113  CiJ  'PV'2.  As  the  ten- 
ets of  these  Saints,  who  still  exist  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
etc.,  are  given  in  the  article  Ch^vsidim,  we  can  only  re- 
fer to  it.     (B.  P.) 

Secular  Clergy.  Parish  priests  and  all  who  were 
charged  with  the  cure  of  souls  were  named  clerici  secii- 
Idres,  so  called  as  living  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  time  (secuhnn).  Thej-  were  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  regnlur  clergy  (q.  v.),  who  belonged  to  the 
monastic  orders  or  religious  congregations. 

Secular  Court,  Delivering  up  to  the,  a  pun- 
ishment pecidiar  to  delinipient  clergymen.  The  ancient 
law  comprises  it  under  the  name  of  ciiri(p,  trudi,  and 
gave  to  it  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  modern 
use  and  practice  has  put  upon  it.  Among  the  modern 
canonists  it  signifies  delivering  a  clergyman  up  to  the 
secular  j  iidge  after  degradation,  to  be  punishedfor  some 
great  crime  with  death,  or  such  capital  punishment  as 
the  Church  had  no  power  to  inflict.  In  the  old  law  the 
curia  has  a  larger  sense,  not  only  to  denote  the  judge's 
court,  but  the  corporation  of  any  city.  In  this  there 
were  some  servile  offices;  and  when  a  clergyman  was 
degraded  for  any  offence  and  reduced  to  the  quality  of 
layman,  he  was  obliged  to  serve  the  curhi,  or  secular 
corporation  of  the  city,  and  that,  many  times,  only  in 
some  mean  office  and  servile  condition.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  being  a  slave  to  an  earthly  power,  and  precluded 
him  from  ever  regaining  his  clerical  dignity  again,  for 
no  curiale  was  allowed  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
Besides  this,  there  was  another  way  of  delivering  over 
delinquent  clergymen  to  the  secular  courts,  which  was 
when  they  had  conmiitted  crimes  such  as  were  [)roperly 
of  civil  cognizance;  for  clergymen  were  considered  in  a 
double  ca])acity  —  as  ministers  of  the  Church  and  as 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  See  Bingham,  Antiq. 
■of  the  C/irh-/.  Church,  p.  1083, 

Secular  Power.     See  Secular  Court. 

Secular  Sermons,  in  Roman  Catliolic  terminol- 
ogy, are  discourses  preached  at  the  centennial  jubilee  of 
any  religious  or  benevolent  institution,  association,  etc. 
Their  purpose  is  to  review  the  history  and  work  of  the 
agency  in  question,  or  to  rehearse  the  displays  of  divine 
grace  manifested  in  and  througli  its  life.  The  scope  of 
such  sermons  will  conse<iuently  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  character  of  the  solemnities  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  An  appropriate  treatment  of  the  theme 
selected  will  include  the  presentation  of  noteworthy 
features  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  the  discussion  of 
some  religious  topic  which  may  be  deduced  from  or  il- 


lustrated by  the  occasion  in  which  the  celebration  takes 
its  rise,  followed  by  direct  application  of  the  theme,  and 
concluding  with  a  jjrayer  or  doxology  or  a  suitable  ex- 
hortation. The  style  and  mode  of  delivery  should  be 
solemn.  When  the  celebration  is  on  account  of  a  non- 
religious  subject,  the  nature  of  religious  discourse  re- 
quires that  it  be  discussed  in  its  religious  or  moral 
bearings. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kiichen-Lex.  ix,  5(57. 

Secularism,  an  atheistical  movement  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  during  the  sixth  decade  of  the  "pres- 
ent century  to  an  extent  that  gained  it  many  followers 
and  excited  much  attention.  Its  leading  apostle  was 
George  J.  Holyoake,  a  friend  to  Robert  Owiii  and  his 
socialistic  views.  Holyoake  and  several  like-minded  as- 
sociates founded  a  journal  named  The  Heasaner.  in  1846, 
which  speedily  became  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
modern  school  of  English  freethinkers.  Its  governing 
principle  was  atheism,  though  Holyoake  and  his  friends 
preferred  to  designate  the  tendency  they  represented  as 
non-theism,  inasmuch  as  they  simply  refrained  from  in- 
quiring whether  a  Deity  exist  or  not.  The  term  ISecu- 
lurism  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  entire  move- 
ment, whose  professed  aim  was  proclaimed  to  be  "to 
live  and  die  for  the  world,  and  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  men' in  this  world."  The  ethics  of  the  party  was 
comprehended  in  the  phrase  "present  human  improve- 
ment by  present  human  means,"  its  law  had  regard 
simply  to  the  natural,  utilitarian,  and  artistic  aspects  of 
life;  its  object  was  merely  scientific  culture  and  a  suita- 
ble provision  for  the  things  of  this  life.  Tlie  leading, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  principle  of  the  morality  of  this 
movement  is  utility,  and  the  movement  itself  may  be 
characterized  as  a  thoroughly  consistent  utilitarianism, 
and  also  as  an  "atheistical  ethics  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  religion,"  since  no  supernatural  element  is  permitted 
to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  over  the  actions  of 
these  worldly  moralists. 

The  dogmatics  of  Secularism,  if  tlie  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  systematic  negation  of  all  positive  doctrines, 
is  analogous  to  its  ethics  in  character.  It  denies  that 
any  competent  knowledge  concerning  the  existence  of 
God  is  possessed  by  the  world :  matter,  though  self-ex- 
istent and  eternal,  is  not  God,  since  it  lacks  the  constitu- 
ent factors  of  personalitj' — self-consciousness  and  free- 
will. Experience  teaches  that  there  is  no  Providence, 
no  Father  in  heaven.  The  teleological  argument  for 
God's  existence  is  valueless,  yielding  only  a  "confused 
reflection  of  man's  own  image :"  on  the  one  hand,  it  leads 
only  to  uncertain  analogies;  on  the  other,  it  proves  too 
much,  as  it  becomes  necessary,  after  postulating  a  most 
wise  Creator  of  the  most  wisely  arranged  creation,  to 
assume  a  still  wiser  originator,  and  so  on  without  end. 
In  this  line  of  argument  Holyoake  connects  himself 
with  the  atheistical  poet  Shelley  and  the  naturalist 
Geoffroy  Saint-llilaire,  and  directs  his  criticism  chiefly 
against  Paley's  A'aturul  Theolocjij.  The  secularists  as- 
sert that  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  we  are  therefore  not  to  concern  our- 
selves about  its  conditions;  our  moral  efforts  should  be 
wholly  exi>ended  ujjon  the  present  world.  "If  other 
worlds  exist  to  which  we  are  removed  after  this  life  is 
over,  precisely  they  who  have  made  it  their  one  business 
to  promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  in  tliis  world 
will  be  best  able  to  enjoy  them  ;  if  there  be  no  liercafter, 
men  evidently  stand  in  their  own  light  if  they  omit  to 
enjov  this  world."  (Comp.  Holyoake,  The  Logic  of  Death 
[Loud.  1849]). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  relation  between  Secu- 
larism and  the  Positivism  of  Comte  (((.  v.)  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  Secularism  is  merely  the 
French  Positivism  translated  into  English. 

See  I'ositivismus  v.  Secularismns,  etc.,  in  Neiie  Eran- 
f/el.  Kirchenzeitung,  1863,  Nos,  19  and  20;  Buchanan, 
Faith  in  God  and  Modem  A  theism  Compared  (Lond. 
1857,  2  vols.;  The  Theoi-y  of  Semlurism  in  ii,  223-291, 
also  pul)lished  separately);  Chrisfiaii  Examiner  for  "Sow 
1859. — Ilerzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v.    See  Secularists. 
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Secularists,  the  name  assumed  by  a  sect  of  mod- 
em unbelievers  to  express  their  fundamental  tenet  that 
the  duties  and  interests  connected  with  the  world  which 
we  see  around  us  are  those  with  which  alone  we  have 
any  concern.  The  Secularists  are  atheists,  so  far  as 
they  consider  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  an  open 
question,  for  belief  in  which  no  sufficient  proofs  are  ad- 
duced. They  are  pantheists,  so  far  as  they  consider 
nature  to  be  the  only  (Jod  whose  existence  can  be  at  all 
demonstrated.  Another  essential  article  of  their  creed 
is  that  "science  is  the  providence  of  men,  and  that  ab- 
solute spiritual  dependence  may  involve  material  de- 
struction." Science  they  define  to  be  "  those  method- 
ized agencies  which  are  at  our  command  ;  that  system- 
atized knowledge  which  enables  us  to  use  the  powers 
of  nature  for  human  benefit."  The  doctrine,  then,  of 
the  Secularists  is  that  if  men  properly  use  the  powers 
of  nature  which  are  within  tiieir  reach,  they  have  no 
need  to  resort  to  prayer,  with  the  view  of  seeking  as- 
sistance from  heaven.  On  the  subject  of  morality  they 
maintain  that  '•  there  exist,  independently  of  Script- 
ure authority,  guarantees  of  morals  in  human  nature, 
intelligence,  and  utility."  The  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are,  of  course,  denied  by  them.  Although 
the  Secularists  profess  to  be  independent  thinkers,  their 
principles  are  in  reality  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
echo  of  rationalism  and  positivism  among  the  less  edu- 
cated classes  of  thoughtful  men.  See  Blunt,  Did.  of 
Sects,  s.  V. ;  Garilner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Secularization,  of  persons  belonging  to  religions 
orders  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  is  a  term  which 
ilenotes  the  severing  of  the  vows  which  bind  to  poverty 
and  monastic  obedience.  Permission  to  this  end  can 
proceed  only  from  the  papal  chair,  and  is  but  rarely 
granted.  The  persons  affected  thereby  are  clergymen 
in  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry,  who  are  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  secular  clergy,  and  permitted  to  live  out- 
side of  their  monasteries  (clerici  seculai-es)  ;  and  nuns, 
and  the  lay  brothers  and  sisters  of  suppressed  convents, 
■who  have  taken  the  vows  of  their  orders  upon  them, 
and  are  by  this  act  restored  to  the  world,  though  salvo 
voto  castitutis.  Secularization  diflFers  from  laicizim/,  or 
entire  dissolution  of  the  rule  imposed  by  the  order,  in 
that  the  latter  absolves  from  the  vow  of  chastity  and 
makes  marriage  valid. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex. 
s.  v. 

Seculars.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  there 
existed  a  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  the 
latter  being  called  not  only  laj-men,  but  also  jinoriKoi, 
"seculars"  (Chrysostom, //ow.  3,  in  Laz. ;  Horn.  2o  in 
Bom. ;  Horn.  35  in  1  Cor.  xiu ;  Theodoret,  Com.  in  1 
Cor.  xiv,  16).     See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  191. 

Secundians,  a  (inostic  sect  of  the  2d  century, 
owning  for  their  leader  Secundus,  "  who  was  born,"  says 
Hippolylus,  "aljout  tlie  same  time  as  Ptolemi^us,"  and 
thus  was  contemporary  with  the  immediate  followers 
of  V'alentinus.  lren;eus  represents  the  Secundians  as  a 
branch  of  the  Valentinian  school  {llivres.  i,  11,  2);  but, 
although  they  emanated  from  that  school  (Hippolytus, 
Refit,  vi,  32,  33),  they  introduced  a  principle  so  distinct 
as  to  render  Secundus  more  properly  a  rival  than  the 
disciple  of  Valeiitinus.  Secundus  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  /Eons,  whom  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  real 
sul)stan(;es  or  persons,  two  ]>rinciples.  Light  and  Dark- 
ness. "He  divitles  the  Ogdoad  into  a  pair  of  Tetrads, 
a  right  hand  and  a  left  Tetrad,  one  Light  and  the  otlier 
Darkness"  (Tertullian,  A  dr.  Valent.  38).  This  admission 
of  the  jjrinciple  of  dualism  constitutes  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Secundians  and  the  Valentinians. 
It  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  philosophy, 
and  brings  the  Secinidians  so  far  nearer  the  Manichav 
ans.  Accordingly,  Dorner  classes  as  a<llKTents  of  the 
dualism  whose  chara<-ter  was  ]iredominantly  physical, 
the  Ophites,  Saturnilus,  Secundus,  and  subse(|uently 
the  Jlauichieans;  as  adherents  of  pantheistic  Monism, 
Valentiiuis  and  his  widespread  school,  especially  llerac- 


leon  his  contemporary,  Ptolemasus,  and  Marcus  (Person 
of  Christ,  i,  append,  p.  448).  There  is  also  mentioned 
as  a  distinction  between  the  Valentinians  and  Secundus 
that  the  latter  did  not  derive  the  power  Acharnoth 
from  anv  one  of  the  thirty  iEons,  but  from  the  fruits 
which  issued  out  of  their  substance  (Tertullian,  nt  sup.). 
He  invented  tirst  four  more  /Eons,  and  then  four  in  ad- 
dition (Pseudo-TertuUian,  xiii).  The  Secundians  were 
Doceta;.  Augustine  {theres.  xii)  and  Auctor  Praedesti- 
nati  (xii)  charge  them  with  gross  immorality.  The 
latter  adds  that  they  were  condemned  by  Diodorus, 
bishop  of  Crete. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Secundinus,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  early 
Christian  CInirch. 

1.  A  Manichiean  of  Africa,  who  wrote  against  Augus- 
tine because  of  his  departure  from  that  heresy.  Augus- 
tine replied  to  him,  under  date  of  about  A.D.  405,  in  the 
tract  Contra  Secundinum  Manichceum,  lib.  i,  showing 
why  he  had  embraced  orthodox  views,  and  confuting 
the  Manichwans  from  the  letter  of  his  opponent  (Migne, 
Patruli)(/ie,  xlii.  Op.  A  u^/ust.  p.  578). 

2.  A  son  of  the  Lombard  Kestitutus  and  Dareca,  a 
sister  of  St.  Patrick.  He  lived  ii>  Ireland  from  A.D. 
439,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-live,  in  459.  Secun- 
dinus was  bishop  of  Domnach,  and  composed  an  ode  on 
St.  Patrick  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  which  was  long 
on  the  lips  of  the  Irish.  It  is  given  in  Migne  (Putro- 
liKjie,  liii,  838).  Immediately  after  having  composed 
the  above  ode,  he  died,  thus  verifying  a  prediction  of 
St.  Patrick.  He  was  buried  at  Domnach  {Acta  Sancto- 
rum, March  17,  p.  523  sq.,  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick). — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Secundus  (the  Lat.  word  Graecized,  "SifKovvCoQ),  a 
Christian  of  Thessalonica,  and  one  of  the  party  who 
went  with  the  apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  far  as  Asia 
{dxpi  TijC  'A(T('«t;)>  probably  to  Troas  or  Miletus  (all  of 
them  so  far,  some  farther),  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
from  his  third  missionarj'  tour  (Acts  xx,  4).     A.D.  55. 

Secundus  (heretic).     See  Secundians. 

Securitas,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  personifi- 
cation of  security,  represented  on  coins  as  a  quietly  gaz- 
ing matron,  with  the  nether  limbs  crossed,  the  left  elbow 
braced  against  a  column,  and  the  right  hand  placed  over 
the  head.  She  is  furnished  with  a  spear,  a  cornucopia, 
and  an  olive  or  palm  branch. 

Sedeci'as  CEe^iKiar),  the  Grfecized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Zedekiah  (q.  v.),  applied  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha to  two  men .  1.  A  person  mentioned  (Bar.  i,  1)  as 
the  father  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grandfather  of  Ba- 
ruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  false  prophet 
Zedekiah  in  Jer.  xxix,  21,22;  2.  The  "son  of  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah"  (Bar.  i,  8),  the  Zedekiah  under  whom 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians. 

Seder  ha-Doroth.     See  Heilprin,  Jeciiiel. 

Seder  Kodashim.     See  Misiina. 

Seder  Moed.     See  Mishna. 

Seder  Naslntn.     See  Mishna. 

Seder  Nezikin.     See  JIisiina. 

Seder  Olatn  (Cii"  ^'^5^>  "■■  '^'^  Succession  of  the 
World's  History,  is  an  ancient  Jewish  chronicle,  written 
by  R.  Jose  ben-Chalafta,  of  Sepphoris,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  100-150.  In  thirty  chapters  it  professes  to 
give  the  history  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  author, 
or  rather  to  the  termination  of  the  last  Jewish  war  un- 
der Bar-cocheba.  At  the  close  of  the  work  there  are 
some  omissions,  which,  in  part,  are  compensated  by  an- 
other historical  work  which  bears  the  same  title,  but,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Seder  Olam,  or  the  Seller  Olam 
Rahba  (X31  D5ir  ^^•0)  —  the  Major  Chronicle,  it  is 
designated  the  Seder  Olam  Zutta  (X:;1T  D^ir  "inD)  = 
the  Minor  Chronicle.  The  best  edition  of  the  Seder 
Olam  is  that  by  Meyer  (Amsterdam,  1G99),  which  ap- 
peared together  with  the  Seder  Olam  Zutta,  a  Latin 
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translation,  ami  very  elaljorate  annotations.  See  Flirst, 
Bibl.  Judaica,  ii,  107  sq. ;  Zunz,  Gottesdien/stt.  ]'urfrdf/e, 
p.  85,  138 ;  Griitz,  Gescli.  dvr  Juden,  iv,  63(i  sq. ;  Etlers- 
heira,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  263  sq. ;  tstcin- 
sclmeider,  Jewish  Literulufe,  p.  32.     (B.  P.) 

Seder  Tohoroth.     See  Mishna. 

Seder  Zeraim.     See  Mishna. 

Sedes  (Lat.  a  seat),  a  term  used  by  the  Latin  ec- 
clesiastical writers  to  denote  a  bishop's  throne,  which, 
with  the  thrones  of  liis  presbyters  on  each  side  of  it, 
were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  above  the  altar.  Some 
suppose  this  to  have  been  so  arranged  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  which,  according  to  Mai- 
monides,  at  the  up|)er  end  the  law  was  jilaced  in  the 
wall  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  the  elders  were  seated 
in  a  semicircle.  The  bishop's  seat  was  usually  covered 
with  some  decent  material,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  office  and  person.  See  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  i,  299. 

Sedes  Apostolica.     See  Apostolical. 

Sedes  Impedita  («  hindered  see').  An  expression 
by  which  the  canons  designate  the  state  of  the  papal  or 
an  episcopal  office  when  its  functions  are  seriously  hin- 
dered or  altogether  interrupted  by  the  force  of  difficul- 
ties from  without. 

1.  The  interruption  of  episcopal  functions  {sedes  epis- 
copulis  impedita)  may  be  occasioned  (1)  when  outward 
foes  (pagans  or  heretics)  have  seized  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  and  hold  him  prisoner.  In  this  case  the  chap- 
ter administers  the  diocese,  either  directly  or  through  a 
vicar,  until  the  will  of  the  ])ope  can  be  ascertained  {Sext. 
c.  3;  De  Suppl.  Nef/l.  Pnd.  i,  8).  (2)  When  a  bishop 
is  removed  from  his  diocese  and  imprisoned  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  country.  The  chapter  must  then  im- 
mediately report  the  circumstance  to  the  papal  chair,  and 
until  the  case  is  decided  the  administration  will  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  vicar-general  on  the  spot  (comp.  Phil- 
lips and  Giirres,  llist.-poiit.  Blatter,  vol.  ii.  No.  3,  p.  158 
sq.).  (3)  When  the  bishop  has  been  suspended  or  ex- 
communicated, or  when  physical  weakness  or  mental 
imbecility  untits  him  for  the  further  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice. Since  in  the  former  case  the  action  emanated  di- 
rectly from  the  pa[)al  chair,  and  that  action  operates  to 
destroy  the  official  authority  of  the  vicar-general  at  the 
same  time  {Sext.  c.  1 ;  I)e  Off.  Vicar,  i,  13),  the  pope  at 
once  makes  provision  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  diocese.  In  the  latter  case  an  episcopal  coadjutor 
must  be  appointed. 

2.  Papal  functions  are  interrupted  {sedes  apostolica 
impedita)  when  the  pope  is  imprisoned  and  prevented 
from  administering  his  office,  in  which  case  as  many 
cardinals  as  may  be  available  perform  its  functions  so 
far  as  strict  necessity  requires,  or  as  the  provisional  di- 
rections of  the  pope  himself  may  allow  ;  or  when  hostile 
powers  prevent  access  to  the  papal  chair  or  render  it 
extremely  difficult.  In  this  case  the  authority  of  bish- 
ops within  their  dioceses  is  extended  to  take  such  pro- 
visional action  as  may  become  necessary,  but  in  har- 
mony with  the  current  practice  of  the  apostolical  chair. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Sedes  Vacans  (a  vacant  see),  strictly  a  vacancy 
of  the  papal  or  an  episcopal  chair,  since  the  term  sedes 
{BpovoQ)  is  a[iplied  only  to  apostolica,  i.  e.  Roman  and 
other  episcopal  sees;  but  it  is  in  use  extended  to  abbeys, 
prelatures,  and  all  dignities  to  which  the  right  of  collat- 
ing to  benefices  belongs.  For  the  rides  which  govern 
in  the  event  of  the  vacation  of  the  papal  chair,  see  Car- 
dinal; CoNCLAVK;  PoPK.  This  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  subject  with  reference  to  bishoprics  only. 

A  sedes  vacans  occurs  by  death,  resignation,  transla- 
tion, deprivation,  etc.,  and  continues  initil  a  successor 
has  been  regularly  installed.  The  current  business  of  a 
bishopric  during  such  interim  was  formerly  adminis- 
tered by  its  presbyterj',  but  subseiiuently,  after  the  4th 
century,  by  an   officer   termed   intercessor,  interventor, 


visitator,  or  commendator,  A  provision  was  made  that 
the  see  should  be  filled  within  a  j'ear,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  the  office  by  the  temporary  admin- 
istrators, and  also  to  hinder  secular  lords  from  appropri- 
ating the  income  of  a  vacant  see.  Still  later  the  tem- 
porary administration  was  intrusted  to  the  chapters,  at 
first  in  spiritualia.  and  afterwards  in  temporalities  as 
well.  The  modern  usage  is  based  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the  Comiregatio  Concilii. 
The  episcopal  Jurisdiction  during  a  vacancy  inheres  in 
the  chapter,  but  is  administered  by  one  or  more  "cecon- 
omists"  and  a  capitular  vicar,  who  may  be  the  general 
vicar  of  the  late  bishop,  and  all  of  wliom  must  be  ap- 
pointed within  eight  days  after  knowledge  of  the  va- 
cancy has  been  obtained.  The  capitular  vicar  must  be 
a  doctor  or  licentiate  of  canon  law,  or  else  possess  abili- 
ties in  that  direction,  and  must  be  taken  from  the  chap- 
ter if  a  suitable  person  can  be  foimd.  W^hen  there  is  no 
chapter,  or  when  the  chapter  neglects  to  appoint  ad- 
ministrat<irs,  the  metropolitan  is  empowered  to  act  in 
its  stead  if  the  church  be  a  suffragan  church,  the  oldest 
suffragan  bishop  if  it  be  a  metropolitan  church,  and  the 
nearest  bishop  if  it  be  an  exempt  church.  The  capitu- 
lar vicar  is  not  the  agent  of  the  chapter  in  this  instance, 
but  administers  independently  ;  and  be  is  not  liable  to 
be  deprived  of  his  office  without  sufficient  reason,  the 
determining  of  which  does  not  rest  with  the  chapter, 
but  with  the  Com/regatio  super  Negotiis  Kpiscopornm. 
Certain  general  limitations,  however,  restrict  his  action. 
All  episcopal  rights  which  inhere  in  the  ordo  episcopa- 
lis,  or  are  delegated  by  the  pope,  are  in  abeyance  during 
the  vacancy,  except  as  provision  for  their  exercise  is 
otherwise  made  by  the  cuiia,  or  circumstances  compel 
the  employment  of  a  neighboring  bishop.  A  year  of 
mourning  {annus  luctus)  is  appointed,  during  which  no 
orders  may  be  conferred  within  the  bishopric,  except 
they  become  necessary  to  administer  a  benefice  which 
has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  received.  Nor  may  the  ca- 
pitular vicar  dispose  of  benefices  which  are  subject  to 
the  bishop's  collation,  or  the  income  of  the  diocese  be  in 
any  way  employed,  except  perhaps  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  administrator.  No  real  estate  may  be  transferred 
to  other  hands,  and,  iu  general,  no  change  which  might 
result  in  disadvantage  to  the  i'uture  bishop  may  be  in- 
troduced. The  sedes  vacans  ends  with  the  installation 
of  the  new  bishop,  who  is  authorized  to  exact  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  bishopric  and  its  administration 
during  the  interim.  A  quasi  vacans  is  distinguished 
from  the  sedes  vacans,  for  which  see  Skdes  Ijipedita. 

On  the  general  subject,  comp.  the  literature  given  in 
Putter,  Lit.  des  deutsch.  Stautsrechts,  vol.  iii,  §  1461 ;  in 
Kluber's  Forfsetzunff,  vol.  iv,  §  1461,  p.  528,  529;  Ferra- 
ris, Bibliotheca  Cunonica,  s.  v.;  Kitter,  Der  Capilular- 
Vikar  (IMlinster,  1842) ;  Rau,  Rechte  der  Domcapitel, 
etc..  in  the  Tiih.  theol.  Qu art alsch rift,  1842,  iii,  365-412; 
HuUer,  Die  jurist.  Persunlichkeit.d.  kath.  Domcapitel  in 
Deutschland  (Bamberg,  I860).— Herzog,  lieal-Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Sedgwick,  Obadiah,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
born  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  (Jueen's  College  anil  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  lord  Horatio  Vere, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands.  Returning 
to  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  sentences 
in  1629.  He  preached  at  St.  Mildred's,  London,  until 
interrupted  by  the  bishop,  and  in  1639  became  vicar 
of  Coggeshall,  Essex.  In  the  rebellion  he  took  part 
against  the  Church  and  State.  In  1646  he  was  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden;  and,  retiring  to  Marl- 
borough, he  died  there  in  .January,  1658.  The  princi- 
pal of  his  works  are,  The  Fountain  Opened  (1657)  -.—An 
Exposition  of  Psalm  xxiii  (1658,  4io)  -.—  The  Anatomy 
of  Secret  iSii'is  (1660)  -.—Parable  of  the  Prudi'jal  (1660)  : 
— Synopsis  of  Christianity. 

SediI6  (plur.  sedilia),  the  Latin  name  for  a  seat,  a 
term  which  in  modern  times  has  come  to  be  pretty  gen- 
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erally  applied  bj'  way  of  distinction  to  the  seats  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  near  the  altar  in  churches,  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  by  the  priest  and  his  at- 
tendants, the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  during  certain  parts 
of  the  mass;  or  in  the  Episcopal  Church  for  the  priests 
and  deacons  during  the  eucharistic  service.  Sedilia 
were  sometimes  movable,  but  more  usually  in  England 
were  formed  of  masonry  and  recessed  in  the  wall  like 
niches.  Sedilia  are  comparatively  rare  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  very  numerous  examples  remain  in  Great  Brit- 


Chesterton,  Oxfordshire. 

ain,  a  few  of  which  are  of  as  earh'  date  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  I'ith  century;  but  the  majority  are  later,  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  earliest 
form  in  the  catacombs,  and  repeated  at  St.  David's,  was 
a  bishop's  throne  flanked  by  collateral  seats.  In  gen- 
eral they  contain  three  separate  seats,  but  occasionally 
two,  or  only  one,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  four,  as  at 
Rothwell  Church,  Northamptonshire,  and  Furness  Ab- 
bey; or  five,  as  at  Southwell  Minster;  sometimes  a  sin- 
gle seat  under  one  arch,  or  formed  on  the  back  of  a  win- 
dow, is  found,  long  enough  for  two  or  three  persons. 
They  are  very  commonly  placed  at  different  levels,  the 
eastern  seat  being  a  step  the  highest  and  the  western 
the  lowest;  but  sometimes,  when  three  are  used,  the  two 
western  seats  are  on  the  same  level,  a  step  below  the 
other,  and  sometimes  the  two  eastern  are  level  and  the 
western  a  step  below  them.  The  decorations  used  about 
them  are  various,  and  in  enriclied  l)uildings  they  are 
occasionally  highly  ornamented,  and  sometimes  sur- 
mounted with  tab- 
ernacle-work, pin- 
nacles, etc.  Some 
ancient  sedilia  con- 
sist of  plain  bench- 
es formed  of  masses 
of  masonry  project- 
ing from  the  wall, 
and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  such 
may  have  once  ex- 
isted in  some  of  the 
churches  in  which 
no  traces  of  these 
seats  are  now  to  l)e 
found.  AtLenham 
Church,  Kent,  is  a 
single  seat  project- 
—  iiig  considerably 
Sedile,  Leuham,  Kent.  from    the    wall 


(though  the  back  is  slightly  recessed),  with  stone  el- 
bows resembling  an  arm-cliair:  this  is  popularly  called 
the  confessional.  At  Becklcy  Church,  Oxfordshire,  is 
also  a  single  stone  seat  with  one  elbow. — Parker,  Gloss, 
of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Sedition.  In  the  early  Church,  kings  and  em- 
perors were  looked  upon  as  political  parents,  whose 
authority  and  majesty  were  reputed  sacred  and  su- 
preme under  God.  All  disloyalty  or  disrespect  shown 
them,  either  in  word  or  action,  was  always  severely 
chastised  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  For  the  first 
three  hundred  years,  Christians  gloried  over  the 
heathens  in  this,  that  though  the  emperors  were 
heathen,  and  some  of  them  furious  persecutors  of 
the  Christians,  yet  there  were  never  any  seditious 
or  disloyal  persons  to  be  found  among  them.  The 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage  forbids  the  ordination 
of  anj-  seditious  person.  The  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  orders  all  clergymen  that  took  up  arras  in 
any  sedition  to  be  degraded  from  their  order,  and 
to  be  confined  to  a  monastery  to  do  penance  all  their 
lives.  See  Bingham  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Church, 
p.  985  sq. 

Sedlnitzky,  Leopold  yo^,  formerly  prince- 
bishop  of  Breslau,  was  born  July  29, 1787,  at  Gep- 
persdorf,  in  Austro- Silesia.  Appointed  for  the 
Church,  he  was  educated  accordingly,  and  in  1798 
the  cathedral  chapter  of  Breslau  already  nomi- 
nated him  as  dean.  In  1804  he  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  Breslau  University,  where  ex-Jes- 
uits or  their  pupils  were  his  teachers.  In  1830, 
Sedlnitzky  (not  Seldnitzky,  as  Dr.  Kurtz  has  it) 
was  made  provost  of  the  chapter,  and  in  1835 
prince  -  bishop.  In  the  different  positions  which 
Sedlnitzky  occupied,  he  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  doings  of  the  hierarchy.  A  rupture 
with  the  see  of  Rome  became  finally  a  mere 
question  of  time,  and  on  IMay  10,  1840,  he  resigned 
his  bishopric.  Frederick  William  IV,  then  king  of 
Prussia,  appointed  him  as  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  thus  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Berlin,  He  now  studied  Church  history  and  symbolics. 
The  authority  of  the  councils  lost  its  power  with  him, 
as  not  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  saw 
that  the  faith  in  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
not  the  episcopal  government,  was  the  uniting  link  of 
the  Church.  At  first  he  attended  the  divine  service  of 
his  Church,  but  this  he  soon  abandoned,  and  listened  to 
the  preaching  in  different  evangelical  churches.  He 
had  a  great  desire  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  it  was  a 
great  pain  to  him  to  be  deprived  of  this  c<inimuni()n 
with  the  Lord  and  the  brethren.  After  many  hard  in- 
ward struggles,  he  resolved  in  18(53  to  join  the  evangel- 
ical Church,  and  in  the  church  of  P'riedrich  Werder  he 
partook  of  the  Lord's  supper.  From  his  own  means  he 
founded  two  institutions  at  Berlin  —  tlie  Paulinum  in 
18(')2  and  Johanneum  in  18(54 — both  for  tlie  education 
of  teachers  for  the  school  and  Church.  In  Breslau,  also, 
he  founded  an  institution  for  evangelical  students  of 
theology.  Sedlnitzky  died  May  25,  1871,  being  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  who  after  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  became  a  convert  to  the  evangelical 
Ciiurch,  See  Kurtz,  Lehrbiich  iler  Kircheiif/eschickte 
(1874),  ii,  2G2,  especially  the  autobiography  of  Sedlnitz- 
ky, which  was  publislied  in  1872,  and  which  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  modern  Cliurch  history.  For 
a  review  of  this  biography,  see  Hauck,  Theologischer 
Juhresbericht,  187 1 ,  vii,  700  scj.     (B.  P.) 

Sedtilius,  Caius  Ccelius  (or  C/ECiLius),a  priest 
and  Christian  [Met  in  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  II  and 
Valontiiiian  III.  Little  is  known  respecting  his  parent- 
age and  life.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Italy,  and  to  have  subsecjuently  become  a 
priest  in  Achaia,  and  ultimately  a  bishop.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  He  obtains  recognition  chiefly 
as  the  author  of  a  number  of  religious  writings,  among 
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them  the  hexameter  poem  Carmen  Paschale,  etc.,  in 
which  Old-Test,  miracles,  the  miracles  of  Christ's  life, 
ami  liiially  his  tieatli,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  are 
treated — the  whole  in  opposition  to  the  heretical  views 
of  Arius  and  Sabellius.  Various  editions  of  this  poem 
have  been  published  —  by  Cellarius  (1704),  Gallandi 
(1773),  and  others,  the  latest  edition  being  by  Arevalo,  or 
Aurival  (Kome,  1794).  In  response  to  tiie  request  of 
the  priest  Macedonius,  Sedulius  translated  the  work  into 
prose,  and  called  it  Upus  Paschale.  Two  other  hymns 
are  also  attributed  to  him — namely,  Elegia,  or  Collatio 
Veteris  et  Nvci  Testamenti,  and  A  Soils  Orius  Ordine, 
an  acrostic  on  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  A  becedarius. — Herzog,  Real- Encykloj}.  s.  v. 

Sedulius,  Scotus  (or  Junior),  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  8th  century,  of  whose  works  we  possess,  Collecta- 
nea in  Umnes  Epistolas  S.  Paiili  (first  published  at  Basle 
[1528],  and  afterwards  in  the  Bibliotheca  Max.  [Lngtl. 
1677]  torn,  vi) : — some  exegetical  labors  on  the  lirst 
three  Gospels  published  by  cardinal  A.  Mai  in  the 
Sci-iptorum  Ve/erum  Collectio  Nova,  torn,  ix :  —  and  a 
political  and  religious  work  entitled  De  JiectorUnis 
Christianis  et  Convenientihus  Per/ulis,  qtiibus  Res  Publica 
rite  Gubernanda  est  (first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1619). 
The  M8.  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Heidelberg 
University,  with  which  it  was  taken  to  Kome  in  16'22, 
and  has  been  admitted  into  the  Sjiicilef/ium  Romavum 
Vaticaniim  (Rom.  1339-1844),  torn,  x,  of  cardinal  Mai. 
In  torn,  viii  of  the  latter  work  may  also  be  found  K.r- 
plaiiu/ioiies  in  P?'(pfationes  S.  Ilieronymi  ad  Eranc/elia 
by  Sedulius.  Comp.  J)ict,  Hist,  et  Crit.,  par  Pierre 
Bayle  ( Rotterd.  1720),  tom.  xxx,  p.  2562  sq. ;  Biog. 
Universelle  (Paris,  1825),  tom.  xli,  p.  436  sq. — Herzog, 
Rcul-Enci/klop.  s.  V. 

See  (properly  !1X1,  iruili;  tlSoi'),  a  term  used  in 
Scripture  not  only  of  the  sense  of  vision  by  which  we 
perceive  external  objects,  hut  also  of  inward  perception, 
of  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  even  of  the 
supernatural  sight  of  hidden  things  —  of  prophecj', 
visions,  ecstasies.  Hence  it  is  that  those  persons 
were  formerly  called  seers  who  afterwards  were  called 
Nabi,  or  prophets,  and  that  prophecies  were  called 
visions.     See  Sekh. 

The  verb  to  see  is  Hebraistically  used  to  express  all 
kinds  of  sensations.  It  is  said  (Exod.  xx,  18)  that  the 
Israelites  saio  voices,  thunder,  lightnings,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Sinai  covered 
with  clouds  or  smoke.  To  see  good,  or  goods,  is  to  en- 
joy them.  "  I  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living"  (Psa.  xxvii,  13),  i.  e.  I  hope 
that  God  will  bring  me  back  into  my  own  country,  into 
the  land  of  Judiea,  where  I  shall  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Job  says  (vii,  7),  "  I  shall  die,  and  see  no  more ; 
I  shall  no  longer  enjoj"-  the  good  things  of  this  world." 
The  psalmist  says  (Psa.  iv,  6),  "There  be  many  that 
saj'.  Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  that  is,  to  enjoy  any 
happiness  in  this  life. 

By  an  easj'  metaphor  from  this,  to  see  the  face  of  the 
king  is  to  be  of  his  coiuicil,  his  household,  or  to  ap- 
proach him.  The  kings  of  Persia,  to  maintain  their  re- 
spect and  majesty,  seldom  permitted  their  subjects  to 
see  them,  and  hardly  ever  showed  themselves  in  i)ublic. 
None  but  their  most  intimate  friends  or  their  familiar 
domestics  had  the  honor  of  beliolding  their  faces  (Esth. 
i,  10,  14).  Frefjucnt  allusion  is  made  to  tliis  custom  in 
Scripture,  which  mentions  the  seven  principal  angels 
that  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  appear  in  his  presence 
(Rev.  i,  4) Calmet. 

See  (Lat.  sedes,  a  seat\  the  seat  of  the  bishop's 
throne,  and  \ised  also  to  denote  the  whole  extent  of  his 
episcopal  j  urisdiction. 

SEE,  Apostolical.  This  term,  under  the  full  form 
of  "holy  apostolical  see,"  is  now  used  to  designate  the 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  pope  as  bisho]i  of  Itome. 
But  anciently  every  bishop's  see  was  dignified  with  the 
title  o[  scdcs  apostolica  [see  Ai'ostolical],  as  deriving 


its  authority  through  its  succession  from  the  apostles. 
See  Apostolical  Succession.  Pope  Siricius  himself 
(Siric.  Ep.  iv,  c.  1)  gives  all  primates  the  appellation 
apostolici.  St.  Augustine,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  oth- 
ers make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Kome. 
See  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  p.  22,  67. 

See,  Andkew  J.,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  Dec.  6,  1832,  and  joined 
the  Church  wlien  about  fifteen.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1854,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Memphis  Conference.  He  labored 
without  intermission  until  his  death,  in  1871.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  577. 

Seed  ("nt,  zera  ;  (nrtppa).  The  seed-time  of  Pal- 
estine (Lev.  xxvi,  5)  for  grain  came  regularly  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  (Lightfoot,  J/or.  Hebr.  p.  340,  1003; 
Korte,  i?eM.  p.  432).  Since  the  harvest  began  in  the 
middle  of  Nisan,  the  time  of  growth  and  culture  was 
about  four  months  (John  iv,  35;  see  Llicke,  ad  lac). 
But  this  was  certainly  a  very  general  reckoning,  and 
perhaps  had  become  proverbial.  (In  this  passage  the 
word  tTi,  yet,  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  this  expla- 
nation; see  also  Anger,  De  Temp.  Act.  A  p.  p.  24  sq. ; 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synops.  p.  216  sq. ;  Jacobi,  in  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1838,  p.  858  sq.).     See  Agriculture. 

Sowing  was  done  by  the  hand,  as  often  with  us, 
though  according  to  the  Gemara  {Daba  Metsia,  fol.  105) 
the  Jews  used  machines  also  for  this  purpose  (Otho,  Lea-. 
Rab.  p.  685).  The  seed  when  sown  and  the  young 
plants  have  more  enemies  in  the  East  than  even  here: 
not  only  drought,  hail,  mice  (1  Sam.  vi,  5),  fire,  but  also 
grasshoppers  and  locusts  (see  these  words),  often  destroy 
])romising  harvests.  The  following  legal  regulations  are 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  : 

1.  Two  kinds  of  seed,  as  wheat  and  barley,  must  not  be 
sown  on  the  same  land  (Lev.  xix,  19;  comp.  Josephus, 
Ant.  iv,  8,  20).  The  Talmudists  (Mishna,  Chilaim,  ii, 
8)  say  that  between  two  fields  sown  with  different  seeds 
must  intervene  either  fallow  ground  or  a  ditch,  path,  or 
wall;  but  the  law  does  not  include  garden  beds  {ibid, 
iii,  1;  Shab.  ix,  2).  Michaelis  (Mos.  R.  iv,  320  sq.) 
strives  to  show  that  the  lawgiver  meant  simply  to  re- 
quire a  careful  sorting  of  the  seed,  which  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  ancients  as  very  advantageous  (Virgil,  Georg. 
i,  193  sq. ;  Varro,  R.  R.  i,  52,  1),  and  which  would  ren- 
der impossible  the  springing-up  of  weeds  (especially  the 
Lolium  temulentuni).  But  this  cannot  be  supported,  and 
a  custom  so  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist  did  not 
need  the  authority  of  law.  Lappenberg  (in  the  Brem. 
u.  Verdensch.  Biblioih.  v,  937  sq.)  gives  a  purely  theo- 
logical exposition  of  it;  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the 
law  furnish  an  easier  explanation  of  this  class  of  regula- 
tions than  this  one.  See  Diverse.  The  more  exact 
requirements  of  the  rabbins  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna 
{Chilaim,  ch.  i-iii).  They  are  very  trifiing,  and  some- 
times show  a  disposition  to  evade  the  law;  but  even 
anciently  it  was  not  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  prevent 
giving  a  field  of  barley  a  border  of  spelt  (Isa.  xxviii, 
25 ;  see  marg.  A.  V.).  In  general  the  rule  is  confined 
to  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  do  not  refuse  elsewhere  to 
eiijoj'  the  fruit  of  mixed  harvests  (comp.  Hottinger, 
Ilebr.  Leyes,  p.  376  stj. ;  Darsov,  De  Modis  Seminandi 
Diversa  Semina  Ilebr.  Vet.  [Viteb.  I(i95]). 

2.  Lev.  xi,  37  sq.  provides  that  seed  set  apart  for 
sowing  should  remain  clean  if  the  carcass  of  a  creeping 
beast  fell  upon  it;  but  if  it  had  been  wet,  it  shoidd  be 
made  unclean,  perhaps  because  wet  seed  takes  up  im- 
purities far  ea'sier  than  dry  (comp.  the  analogy,  ver.  34). 
Similar  is  the  law  of  purificati<in  in  the  Zendavesta  (ii, 
335,  Kleuker),  and  a  similar  distinction  of  wet  and  dry  is 
observed  among  the  Arabs  still  (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  40). 
—Winer,  ii,  340. 

By  an  easy  metaphor,  seed,  as  the  prolific  principle 
of  future  life,  is  taken  in  Scripture  ior  posterity,  •whe.th&c 
of  man,  beasts,  trees,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
sown  and  to  fructify  as  the  means  of  producing  a  sue- 
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ceedintj  generation  (Jer.  xxxi,  27).  Hence  seed  de- 
notes an  individual,  as  Seth  in  the  stead  t)f  Abel  (Gen. 
iv.  '25  etc.),  and  the  whole  line  of  descent;  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  etc.,  the  seed  royal,  etc.,  much  in 
the  same  acceptation  as  children.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham denotes  not  only  those  who  descend  from  him  by 
natural  issue,  but  tliose  who  imitate  his  character  (Kom. 
iv,  16),  for  if  he  be  "  the  father  of  the  faithful,"  then  the 
faithful  are  his  seed  by  character,  independent  of  nat- 
ural descent;  and  hence  the  Messiah  is  said  to  see  his 
seed,  thouj^h,  in  fact,  Jesus  left  no  children  by  descent, 
but  by  grace  or  conversion  only  (Isa.  liii,  10 ).  This  is 
occasionally  restricted  to  one  chief  or  principal  seed,  one 
who  by  excellence  is  the  seed,  as  the  seed  of  the  Avoman 
(Gen.  iii,  15;  Gal.  iii,  16),  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the 
seed  of  David — meaning  the  most  excellent  descendant 
of  the  woman,  of  Abraham,  of  Davi<l.  Or  understand  by 
the  "seed  of  the  woman"  the  offspring  of  the  female 
sex  only,  as  verified  in  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Jesus  (^[att.  i,  18,  etc. ;  Luke  i,  "26,  etc.),  and  of  which  the 
birth  (if  Abraham's  seed  (Isaac)  was  a  figure.    See  below. 

Seed  is  likewise  taken  figuratively  for  the  Word  of 
God  (Luke  viii,  5;  1  Pet.  i,  23),  for  a  disposition  becom- 
ing a  divine  origin  (I  John  iii,  9),  and  for  truly  pious 
persons  (Matt,  xiii,  38). — Calmet. 

SEED,  The  One  (Gal.  iii,  16).  The  logic  of  this 
passage  has  eluded  the  search  of  our  best  critics,  and 
yet  it  is  worth  pursuing,  even  against  hope.  The  ques- 
tion involved  is  one  purely  of  grammar,  and  particular- 
ly of  Hebrew  grammar  —  namely,  How  may  we  deter- 
mine the  number  of  JJ^T,  when  it  is  plural  and  when  sin- 
gular? This  word, when  representing  the  seed  of  plants, 
forms  a  regular  plural  like  other  masculine  nouns;  but 
when  used  for  posterity,  it  never  changes  its  form :  in 
this  use  it  resembles  our  English  word  sheep.  We  must, 
then,  have  recourse  to  the  construction,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  very  peculiar.  The  adjective  is  always  singular, 
like  itself,  altliough  the  subject  be  numerous  as  the 
stars  (Ezra  ix,  2;  .J((b  v,  25;  xxi,  8;  l*sa.  xxxvii,  25; 
cxii,  2 ).  With  verbs  it  is  construed  as  a  collective 
noun,  the  verb  varying  according  to  the  circumstances, 
with  no  marked  peculiarity.  In  connection  with  pro- 
nouns, the  construction  is  entirely  different  from  both 
the  preceding.  A  singular  pronoun  marks  an  indivitlual, 
an  only  one,  or  one  out  of  many ;  wiiile  a  plural  pronoun 
represents  all  the  descendants.  This  rule  is  followed  in- 
variably by  the  Sept.,  which  always  puts  the  pronouns 
of  (Tiripfia  in  the  constrvctio  ad  sensiim,  just  as  the  apos- 
tle does  in  the  text,  Kai  rfp  awspi^iaTi  crov '  "02  tort 
Xpiffrdc.  Peter  understood  this  construction,  for  we 
find  him  inferring  a  singular  seed  from  Gen.  xxii,  17,  18, 
when  speaking  to  native  .Jews  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
before  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  iii,  26),  as  David  had  set 
the  example  a  thousand  years  before  (Psa.  Ixxii,  17). 
Kead  this  in  the  Sept. 

S'^T,  in  the  singular  form,  takes  the  pronouns  plural 
in  the  following  places:  (ien.  xv,  13;  xvii,  7;  Exod. 
XXX,  21 ;  Lev.  xxi,  17;  2  Kings  xvii,  20;  2  Chron.xx, 
7,  etc.;  Neh.  ix,  2,  etc.;  Psa.  cvi,  27;  Isa.  Ixi,  9;  Jer. 
xxiii,  8;  xxxiii,  26;  xlvi,  27;  Ezek.  xx,  o-ll.  S^T, 
in  the  same  singular  form,  has  pronouns  singular  in  the 
following:  Gen.  iii,  15;  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  60;  1  Sam.  i, 
11;  2  Sam.  vii,  12;  1  Chron.  xvii,  11.  These  passages 
embrace  seventy-one  pronouns  in  all — twenty-three  sin- 
gular and  forty-eight  plural.  They  are  all  the  places 
where  the  pronoun  represents  y'^T.  Pronouns  merely 
in  apposition  do  not  come  under  the  rule.  This  pre- 
sents a  syntax  different  from  the  word,  showing  that 
seed  has  a  double  const niction.  The  distinction  made  by 
Paul  is  not  between  one  seed  and  anotlier,  but  between 
the  one  seed  and  the  many;  and  if  we  consider  him 
quoting  the  same  passage  with  Peter  (/oc.  «/.),  his  argu- 
ment is  fairly  sustained  by  the  pronoun  "/(w  enemies." 
Seed  with  a  pronoun  singular  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
son.     It  is  wortli  noting  that  the  Aramtean  relatives  of 


Kebekah  have  retained  the  peculiar  syntax  of  the  cove- 
nant, where  our  translators  missed  the  mark,  in  Gen. 
xxiv,  60,  "Those  who  hate  him."  Whether  these  Syr- 
ians understood  the  Messianic  aspect  of  the  promise,  or 
whether,  like  the  Sept.,  ?<•/»)  did  not  see  the  6  ip-^o^itvoQ, 
they  merely  followed  the  grammar,  their  language  con- 
veys the  idea  of  One  among  the  thousands  of  millions 
who  will  subdue  all  His  haters. 

Isa.  xlviii,  19,  as  it  stands  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  fur- 
nishes an  exception  to  the  principle  laid  down  above. 
If  we  should  attach  importance  to  one  exception,  occur- 
ring in  a  composition  highly  poetical,  against  three- 
score plain  examples,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Sept. 
has  a  different  reading,  and  Lowth  prefers  it — thus  re- 
moving all  difficult}'  in  the  case. 

With  this  clue  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
through  it  to  the  protevangel,  we  arrive  with  precision 
at  the  unity  of  the  seed  promised  there — the  He  that 
shall  bruise  Satan  on  the  head.  The  masculine  singu- 
lar copied  by  the  Sept.  is  twice  used  in  that  promise. 
He  is  the  God  of  peace  who  bruises  Satan  (Kom.  xvi, 
20).     (K.H.) 

Seeded,  a  phrase  indicating  that  tapestry,  hang- 
ings, or  church  vestments  were,  for  their  greater  or- 
namentation, sprinkled  over  at  regular  intervals  with 
pearls,  anciently  called  "  seeds." 

Seekers,  a  small  sect  of  Puritans  which  arose  in 
England  in  1G45,  and  was  afterwards  merged  in  that  of 
the  Quakers.  The  Seekers  derived  their  name  from  the 
employment  in  which  thej'  represented  themselves  as 
being  continually  engaged,  that  ot' seeking  for  the  true 
Church,  ministry,  Scriptures,  and  ordinances,  all  of 
which,  they  alleged,  had  been  lost.  Baxter  {Life  and 
Times,  p.  76)  says  of  them,  "  They  taught  that  our 
Scripture  was  uncertain ;  that  present  miracles  are  nec- 
essary to  faith:  that  our  ministry  is  null  and  without 
authority,  and  our  worship  and  ordinances  unnecessary 
or  vain."  They  and  the  Rationalists  were  promoters 
of  the  deism  of  England. —  Hagenbach,  Hist,  oj"  Doc- 
trines, ii,  238. 

Seelen,  Johann  Heinrtch  von,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  Aug.  8,  1688,  at  Asel,  near  Stade.  In 
1713  he  was  called  as  conrector  to  Flensburg,  in  1715 
to  Stade,  and  in  1718  as  rector  to  Liibeck,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  22,  1762.  Seelen  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  Meditationes  Exegeti- 
C(e,quibus  Varia  Utriiisqne  Test amenti  Loci  Expenduntur 
et  Illustrdntur  (Liibeck,  1730-37, 3  pts.).  He  also  wrote 
dissertations  on  different  passages  of  the  Scripture,  for 
which  see  Fiirst,  Bibliothecn  .Tudnica,  iii,  305  sq. — Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theologischen  Literatur.     (B.  P.) 

Seel-stone,  a  mediaeval  mason's  term  for  that  stone 
which  was  placed  or  the  top  of  a  niche  or  tabernacle  to 
crown  and  complete  it,  "  Item,  for  garnyshing  y«  seel- 
stone,  \\s.  iv(7." — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Litiirffical  Terms,  s.  v. 

Seely,  Amos  W.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1805.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1831.  His  ministry  was  spent  chiefly  in 
the  Reformed  Ciiurch  in  Western  New  York,  and  was 
greatly  blessed  in  its  results.  He  was  a  plain,  earnest, 
practical  preacher;  a  man  of  guileless  character  and 
tender  inety.  He  died  in  18{)5.  He  published  two 
works  which  passed  through  several  editions.  Doctrinal 
Thoughts  and  Practical  Thoughts.  See  Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  the  Reformed  Church.     "( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Seelye,  Edwakd  E.,  D.D.,  a  (  Dutch  )  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1819,  and 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1839.  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  LTntil  1858  his  minis- 
try was  exercised  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Still- 
water, N.Y.,  from  1843  to  1850,  and  Sandy  Hill,  N.Y.,  from 
1850  to  1858.  At  the  latter  date  he  removed  to  Sche- 
nectady as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  where 
he  died  in  1865.    Mr.  Seelye's  physique  was  tall,  large, 
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ruggod,  and  indicative  of  the  best  of  health.  His  mind 
was  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  direct.  His  preach- 
ing was  orthodox,  logical,  scholarly,  instructive,  inter- 
esting, and  warm-hearted.  His  delivery  was  impressive 
and  popular.  He  left  a  valuable  posthumous  work  en- 
titled Bible  Einhlems,  which  has  been  printed  by  the 
American  Tract  Societv,  New  York.  See  De  Baun  [Kev. 
J.  A.],  Tribute.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Seemiller,  Skbastian,  a  Roman  Cathf)lic  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  born  Oct.  17,  1752,  at  Yelden,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  died  April  25,  1798.  He  wrote,  Exercitt. 
PhiloL-theologiccp.  ad  Illustranda  et  Vindicanda  qufedam 
Primi  Capitis  Geneseos  Loca  (Nurerab.  1776) : — Herme- 
neutica  Sacra  (Augsburg,  1779) : — De,  Greeds  Bibliorum 
V.  T.  Versiouibtis  Dissertatio  JJistorico-critica  (Ingolst. 
1788): — Septem  Psalmi  Pcenitentiales  (ibid.  1790): — 
Quiiidecim  Psalmi  Graduales  (ibid.  1791).  See  Fiirst, 
Biblinth.  Jud.  iii,  307 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  iheolog.  Li- 
teratur.     (B.  P.) 

Seeney,  Robeut,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  Oct.  12,  1797.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1817,  and  soon  afterwards  united 
with  the  Church.  In  1820  he  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  labored  with  great  ac- 
ceptability in  its  most  important  stations.  In  1852  he 
was  placed  upon  the  supernumerary  list,  but  continued 
to  preach  until  he  received  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  left 
side.  On  July  1, 1854,  he  was  attacked  by  a  more  violent 
stroke  upon  the  right  side,  from  which  he  could  not  rally. 
As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Seeney  was  chaste,  clear,  and  forcible ; 
as  a  Christian  he  was  artless,  affable,  and  faithful.  See 
Minules  of  Annual  Conferences,  1855,  p.  545. 

Seer  is  the  almost  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  riTn,  chozeh  (which  is  otherwise  translated  only  in 
Isa.  xxviii,  15,  "  agreement ;"  xxx,  10,  "  prophet ;"  xlvii, 
13,  "gazer;"  Ezek.  xiii,  9, 16;  xxii,  28,  "  that  see,"  etc.), 
and  occasionally  (1  Sam.  ix,  9-19;  2  Sam.  xv,  27:  1 
Chron.  ix,22;  xxvi,  28;  xxix,  29;  2  Chron.  xvi,  7,  10) 
of  nx"l,  roeh;  while  the  tantamount  and  technically 
used  prophet  is  usually  denoted  by  "^33,  nabi  (on  the 
meaning  and  etymology  of  which  see  Hartmann,  3(/ 
Excurs.  to  his  Uebers.  d.  Michna,  p.  219  sq. ;  Paulus,  Exe- 
get.  Conservat.  ii,  122  sq. ;  and  the  different  views  of 
kedslob,  Der  Ber/r.  d.  Nabi  [Leips.  1839],  Ewald,  Proph. 
i,  6  sq.,  Hiivernick,  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  II,  ii,  6  sq.).  All 
three  names  are  used,  though  applied  to  different  per- 
sons (I  Chron.  xxix,  29);  and  the  Chronicles  hold  this 
distinction  throughout — calling,  e.  g.,  Samuel  7-ul>h.  Gad 
chozeh,  and  Nathan  nabi — a  distinction,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, lost  in  the  A.  V.,  where  the  first  two  are  confound- 
ed. According  to  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  roeh  was  the  older  name 
for  prophet,  and  it  is  especially  applied  to  Samuel;  nabi 
is  the  most  usual  word  ;  chozeh  perhaps  passed  from  the 
ritual  language  into  that  of  history.  It  is  found  almost 
solely  in  Chronicles. 

These  words  were  applied,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  from 
Samuel's  time  until  after  the  return  from  captivity,  to 
men  inspired  by  God  (comp.  Amos  iii,  7 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21,  by 
thQ  spirit  of  Jehovah  ;  Ezek.  xi,  5;  xxxvii,  1,  expressed 
in  different  forms;  iii,  14;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  comp. 
Gesen.  Comment  zu  Is.  i,  338;  Thesaur.  ii,  742)  who 
comprehended  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  and  were 
devoted  to  them,  denouncing  in  energetic  terms  all  that 
tended  to  undermine  them  ;  though  in  earlier  days  the 
name  of  prophet  had  been  given  to  those  who  stood  in  re- 
lations of  confidence  with  God  (Gen.  xx,  7  ;  Exod.  vii,  1 ; 
XV,  20,  etc.).  Of  the  activity  of  these  prophets  among 
foreigners  but  one  example  is  given  (Jonah  i,  2  sq.).  At 
first  they  appear  but  occasionally,  where  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  in  danger,  or  as  counsellors  of  the  theocratic 
kings  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5;  2  Sam.  vii,  2  sq.);  but  when  the 
kingdom  was  divided,  a  wider  field  was  open  to  them 
(2  Kings  xvii.  13  sq.).  As  the  fate  of  the  people  drew 
near,  they  raised  their  voices  the  more  earnestly — re- 
buking now  idolatry,  religious  affectation,  immoralitv; 


now  the  wicked  and  selfish  government,  and  the  false 
policy  of  the  king  and  the  grandees  of  the  realm  ;  now 
warning  or  threatening  the  thankless  people  with  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah  ;  now  casting  a  glance  to  the  en- 
nobled form  of  the  theocracy  again  arising  from  this 
ruin  of  the  national  welfare  and  honor.  Public  places — 
markets  (Amos  v,  10;  Isa.  xxix,  21),  streets,  the  courts 
of  the  Temple  (Jer.  vii,  1 ;  xix,  14  ;  xxvi,  2 ;  comp.  xxix, 
26) — w^ere  usually  the  localities  of  their  action  (xxv,  2). 
But  they  also  went,  though  not  welcome  then,  to  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  tlieir  noblemen  (Isa.  xxii,  15), 
shunning  no  danger  or  repulse  (Ezek.  xiii,  5).  Thus 
their  order  formed  a  beneficial  balance  against  the  mis- 
use of  the  royal  power,  the  narrow  symjiathies  and  (kil- 
ness  of  the  priests,  the  untheocratic  tendencies  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  accomplished  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  expected  in  modern  times  from  representatives 
of  the  ]ieople  and  the  free  press.  It  would  be  proper 
to  call  the  prophets  demat/orives,  in  the  original  and  best 
sense,  as  popular  leaders  (De  Wette,  Chi-istl.  Sittenl.  II, 
i,  32).  Since  in  the  theocracy  religious  and  political 
elements  were  mingled,  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the 
efforts  of  the  prophets  belonged  sometimes  to  the  one 
class,  sometimes  to  the  other;  but  was  never  merely  po- 
litical, since  a  religious  reference  is  found  in  all.  Their 
views  could  not  be  limited  to  the  present,  but  extended 
to  the  future  whicli  should  succeed  it  (comp.  Von  Raumer, 
Vorles.  liber  allijemeine  Gesch.  i,  1.53;  Ewald,  Proph.  i, 
24) ;  but  usually  not  to  a  distant  future,  severed  by  cen- 
turies from  the  present.  This  we  learn  by  an  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  the  prophecies  yet  remaining,  and 
a  comparison  of  their  contents  with  the  historical  stand- 
point of  the  authors.  Indeed,  tlie  minute  prediction  of 
very  distant  events,  overleaping  the  immediate  future, 
would  have  had  no  purpose  for  the  generation  then  liv- 
ing, nor  would  it  have  furthered  the  interests  of  the  theoc- 
racy as  a  holy  community.  Yet  Eichhorn  has  pressed 
this  view  too  far  {De  Prophet.  Poes.  Ilebr.  Paralip.,  in  the 
Comment.  Soc.  Gotting.  Rec.  v).  The  image  of  the_/i//ii/?-e 
suggested  by  the  prophets  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  present  of  the  author;  hence  we  can  often,  as  in  the 
Chaldee  period,  trace  a  chronological  progress  from  the 
indefinite  and  general  to  the  definite  and  special.  Only 
in  one  group  of  prophecies  did  they  leave  the  relations 
and  circumstances  of  their  own  times  and  direct  the 
people  to  a  distant  ideal  future,  when,  not  satisfied  with 
the  imme(Hate  future,  they  speak  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  blessed  kingdom  to  come;  and  it  was  this  hope  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  renewal  of  their  kingdom  under 
him,  set  forth  and  cherished  by  the  propliets,  which 
gave  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  that  new,  peculiar 
impulse  which  secured  them  so  important  a  place  in  tiie 
history  of  religion  and  of  man  (comp.  Cr\isiu><,  Bibl.  The»l. 
p.  39  sq.,  67  ;  De  Wette,  Chrisll.  Sittenl.  II,  i,  34).  The 
form  of  the  prophetic  representations  was  simple  and 
artless;  sometimes  in  dialogue  (Jer.  xxviii),  yet  never 
without  the  rhytlim  which  is  so  natural  to  the  rajiid 
speech  of  the  Orientals;  never  without  imaginative  el- 
evation (comp.  Ewald,  Aiisfuhr.  Lehrb.  d.  Ilthr.  Sp7:  p. 
138  sq. ;  Umbreit,  De  V.  T.  Prophetis  Claris.  Antiq. 
Temp.  Orat.  [Heidelb.  1832];  Ewald,  Propheten,  i,  49 
sq.),  and  often  was  poetical  (Amos  v,  1  si). ;  Isa.  v,  1). 
The  early  prophecies  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  music,  which  was  used  as  an  aid  to  religious  feeling 
(2  Kings  iii,  15),  and  all  of  them  by  energetic  gestures; 
and  often  symbolic  actions  were  connected  with  them 
(1  Kings  xi,  29  sq. ;  Jer.  xix,  1  sq. ;  xxviii;  xxxv; 
xliii,  9  sq. ;  Ezek.  iv;  xii,  3  sq.;  xxiv,  3  sq. ;  xxxvii, 
15  sq.),  or  symbolic  costume  (Isa.  xx,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Stiiud- 
lin,  N^eue  Beitr.  znr  Erldut.  d.  bibl.  Proph.  ji.  123  sq. ;  see 
Jahn,  Einleit.  ii,  395;  Gesen.  Com.  zu  Is.  i,  645).  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiie  inhal)itants  of  warmer 
climates  are  more  prone  to  such  off- hand  oratory  by 
their  active  imagination.  Yet  the  comparisons  sc'me- 
times  instituted  between  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
Italian  improvisatores  or  the  Greek  seers  (/xairfic; 
Ritter,  in  Scherer's  Schriftforsch.  i,372  sq.)  are  worth- 
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less  (so  De  Wette,  Pr.  de  Propheiar.  in  V.  T.  [Berl. 
181(5];  also  in  his  Opusc.  Theol.  p.  16  sq. ;  Stiekel,  De 
Prophet.  IJeh.,  in  lllgeii's  Zeitschr.  V,  ii,  55  sq.).  The 
impulse  to  speak  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  must  be 
sought  deeper  than  in  the  natural  activity  of  imagina- 
tion. 

At  a  later  day  (after  the  9th  century  B.C. ;  comp.  Eich- 
horn,  in  his  Biblioth.f.  hihl.  Lit.  x,  1077  sq.)  prophetic 
writing  became  connected  with  prophetic  utterance 
(Ewald,  Isi:  Gesch.  iii,  351  sq.),  at  first  to  preserve  with 
certainty  the  contents  of  important  predictions  (Isa.  viii, 
1,  16;  comp.  xxx,  8),  or  in  obedience  to  a  divine  com- 
mand (.Jer.  XXX,  2;  xxxvi,  2,  28;  comp.  Rev.  i,  11,  19; 
xxi,  5) ;  hence,  perhaps,  first  simply  records  of  their  ut- 
terances to  the  people,  and  then  often  atldresses  penned 
as  soon  as  conceived  and  given  in  writing  to  the  people 
through  amanuenses  (comp.  Pries,  De  Prophetis  et  Apost. 
Amanuen.<i.  Opei-a  in  Scribend.  Usis  [Rostock.  1757]),  or 
even  borne  by  messengers  to  a  distance  (Jer.  xxix; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxi,  12).  The  people  attached  great 
value  to  the  intercession  of  the  prophets  with  (iod  (Jer. 
xlii,  2).  This  accorded  with  their  relation  to  Jehovah 
and  was  part  of  their  calling  (vii,  16;  xi,  14;  xiv,  11 ; 
comp.  Job  xlii,  8, 10).  Besides  their  labors  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  the  theocracy,  the  prophets 
were  often  useful  to  their  countrvmen  and  even  to  for- 
eigners (2  Kings  v)  by  their  medical  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  (ii,  19  sq. ;  iv,  38  sq. ;  xx,  7  sq. ; 
comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  2  sq.),  and,  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  even  wrought  miracles  [see  Elijah;  Elisha] 
(comp.  Luke  vii,  16).  So  there  seem  to  have  been  the- 
ocratic historians,  perhaps  before  the  prophets  became 
writers,  who,  sharing  the  views  and  sympathies  of  the 
prophets,  wrote  the  history  of  a  reign  or  of  a  period, 
mingling  with  it  more  or  fewer  prophetic  utterances 
(2  Chron.  ix,  29;  xii,  15;  xiii,  22;  xxvi,22;  xxxii,32; 
comp.  Gesen.  Comment,  zu  fs.  i,  24  sq,). 

The  dress  of  the  prophets  was  usually  a  long  folding 
mantle  (1  Kings  xix,  13 ;  2  Kings  ii,  8,  13)  of  coarse, 
hairy  stuif  (Zech.  xiii,  4;  2  Kings  i,  8),  without  care  as 
to  the  cut  (hence  sak,  pb,  Isa.  xx,  2),  and  held  together 
bj'  a  leather  girdle  (2  Kings  i,  8)  ;  a  dress  which  corre- 
sponded best  with  the  serious  nature  of  the  prophet's 
calling  (comp.  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  see  Henke,  3Ia(/.  iv,  191  sq. ; 
Nicolai,  De  Prnph.  Jud.  Vestitu  [Magdeb.  1744]  ;  comp. 
the  cloak  or  pallium  of  the  Greek  philosophers;  Ferrar, 
De  Re  Vest,  ii,  4,  14.  On  the  clothing  of  the  Eastern 
dervishes,  see  Harmer,  Observ.  iii,  374  sq.).  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  propliets,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the 
objects  of  superstitious  veneration  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii, 
18),  and,  on  the  other,  by  tlieir  bold  reproof  of  all  im- 
piety and  wickedness,  became,  as  the  fate  of  the  state 
grew  certain,  more  and  more  subject  to  the  opposition 
and  open  persecution  of  the  priesthood  and  of  despotic 
or  idolatrous  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  tliey 
were  first  oppressed,  and  almost  exterminated  (xviii ; 
xix,  14,  19),  sharing  under  Ahab  the  fate  of  all  pious 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Only  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  did  the  kings  there  ajjply  to  them  (xxii,  7  sq.; 
2  Kings  iii,  11  sq. ;  vi,  12  sq.) ;  and  they  were  forl)idden 
to  address  the  people  (Amos  vii,  10  scp).  This  was  a 
censorship  wielded  by  the  priests.  From  2  Kings  iv, 
23,  we  isee  that  on  Sabl)aths  and  new  moons  the  pious 
Israelites  met  for  worship  with  one  of  the  proi)hcts. 
But  this  was  not  so  general  as  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  the  propliets  took  the  |ilace  of  tlie  Lcvitical  priest- 
hood (comp.  ver.  42),  alfhougli  it  is  certain  that  the 
worship  and  knowledge  of  .lehovah  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  were  suiijMirted  mainly  through  tlie  prophets.  In 
the  kingdom  of  .hulali  the  ]iro|ihets  were  early  met  by 
infidel  mockery  (Isa.  v,  19;  xxviii,  10,  22),  or  by  a  sense 
of  secnrily  that  heeded  no  alarm  (Mic.  ii,  6  scj.).  We 
are  told  that  Manasseh  slew  some  prophets  every  day 
(Josephus,  Ant.  x,  3,  1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxi,  16);  it  is 
more  certain  that  Asa  imprisoned  the  seer  Hanani 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  10) ;  that  under  Jehoash  and  Joiachim 


two  prophets  atoned  for  their  boldness  with  their  lives 
(xxiv,  20  sq. ;  Jer.  xxvi,  20  sq.) ;  and  that  Jeremiah, 
above  all,  was  the  object  of  the  bitter  hate  and  active 
persecution  of  the  united  court  and  priesthood,  who  sup- 
ported themselves  by  false  prophets.  See  Jekemiah, 
But  the  educated  laity  and  the  officers  of  state  thought 
they  had  long  outgrown  the  prophetic  utterances,  and 
that  their  views  of  state  policy  were  deeper;  and  thus 
the  state  became  ever  more  worldly.  Afterwards,  the 
remembrance  of  the  abuse  offere<l  the  prophets  was  a 
sad  one  for  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  26;  Matt,  v,  12;  xxiii, 
31 ;  Acts  vii,  52 :  1  Thess.  ii,  15),  which  was  little  weak- 
ened by  the  zeal  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  out  and  adorn 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets.  False  prophets,  or  orators, 
who  flattered  the  prevailing  political  principles,  and 
even  did  homage  to  the  abandoned  wickedness  of  the 
times  (Jer.  xxiii,  14,  15;  xxviii,  15),  yet  gave  them- 
selves out  as  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  appear,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  terrible  period  of  the  kingdom,  in 
league  with  the  priests  (v,  13,  31 ;  vi,  13;  viii,  10;  xiv, 
14);  and  the  true  prophets  of  Jehovah  not  oidy  came, 
at  times,  into  open  conflict  with  them  (xxvi,  7  sq. ; 
xxviii;  comp.  v,  15),  but  spoke  by  inspiration  against 
them  (xiv,  13  sq. ;  xxiii,  16  sq.;  xxvii,  9  sq. ;  xxix,  31 
sq. ;  Ezek.  xiii,  2  sq. ;  xxii,  25;  Hos.  ix,  7  sq. ;  Mic.  iii, 
11),  In  the  law  (Deut.  xiii,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  20)  false  proph- 
ecy was  punished  with  death  (Schroder,  Z'e  Pseudopro- 
p/ietis  [IMarburg,  1720],  ii,  4). 

The  origin  of  the  prophets,  in  the  meaning  we  have 
unfolded,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  or  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (comp.  Acts  iii,  24), 
who  was  himself  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  iii,  20),  and  may  be 
considered  as  having  founded  the  order  by  establishing 
schools  of  prophets  (comp.  esp.  xix,  24),  and  to  have 
pointed  out  its  relations  to  the  theocracy.  Tholuck 
{Literal:  Anzeiger,  1831,  i,  88),  indeed,  makes  these 
schools  of  the  prophets  to  be  merely  a  union  of  heljiers 
of  the  prophets  in  their  arduous  office,  such  as  Baruch 
was,  who,  besides  the  study  of  the  law,  busied  themselves 
with  sacred  music;  but  this  lacks  support.  PropViecy, 
indeed,  could  not  be  taught;  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
scholars  never  received  the  inner  prophetic  call.  But 
this  is  true  now  in  our  theological  schools,  yet  we  do 
not,  on  this  account,  consider  them  mere  institutions  for 
educating  clerks,  etc.  Moses,  in  the  wilderness,  had 
given  instances,  in  his  own  person,  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
phetic duty;  but  afterwards,  when  the  great  labor  to  be 
done  was  the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  nation  in 
Palestine,  and  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  raised  up  warriors 
(the  S/iop/ifim,  or  Judges),  there  was  little  need  of  sacred 
oratory  (Judg.  iv,  4  sq. ;  vi,  8  sq.;  1  Sam.  ii,  27  sq.),  and 
the  people  saw  in  their  prophets  simply  wise  men,  sooth- 
sayers (hence  the  older  name  riieh  of  prophets,  which 
is  applied  even  to  Samuel  [1  Chron.  ix,  22;  xxix,  29, 
etc.],  though  he  is  called  also  nabi  [1  Sam.  iii,  20]),  a 
view  which  prevailed  up  to  Samuel's  time  (ix,  8  s(].), 
while  even  later  the  prophets  were  chiefly  sought  by 
tlie  people  as  wonderful  physicians  and  miracle-work- 
ers. It  is  clear  that  Samuel  by  no  means  first  founded 
prophecy  among  the  Hebrews,  as,  indeed,  such  a  spirit- 
ual movement  cannot  be  voluntarily  inaugurated  among 
a  people ;  but  that  he  was  led  on  by  the  establishment 
of  royalty  to  impart  to  the  prophets  his  judicial  relation 
(Judg.  vi  and  1  Sam.).  On  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
see  Vitringa,  Syna;/.  Vet.  i,  2,  7;  Buddei  Hist.  Keel.  V, 
Test,  ii,  276  sq. ;  Mail  Exercit.  i,  645  sq. ;  Werenfels, 
Diss,  de  Scholis  Proph.  (Basle,  1701)  ;  Kahl,  De  Proph. 
Srholl.  ((ifitt.  1737);  Hering,  Abh.  von  den  Schul.  der 
Proph.  (Bresl.  1777);  Stiludlin,  Gesch.  der  Sittenl.  i,  203 
sq.  They  existed  in  various  cities,  those  often  which 
had  an  ancient  character  for  sanctity,  especially  Ramah 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20),  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  5),  at  Bethel 
(ver.  3),  at  Gilgal  (iv,  38),  all  in  the  central  ])art  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  pupils,  who  were  not  all  young  or  un- 
married men  (ver.  1),  lived  together  (vi,  1),  sometimes 
in  great  numbers  (ii,  16;  comp.  1  Kings  xviii,  4, 13),  had 
common  fare  (2  Kings  iv,  38  sq.),aiid  provided  together 
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for  their  wants.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  we 
have  ni)  particulars.  Music  and  singing  were  certainly 
aniong  the  subjects  taught  (1  Sam.  x,5;  comp.  Forkel, 
Gtsch. d.  Mils,  i,  "238, 245,  "248, 438  sq.) ;  but,  perhaps,  more 
for  the  cultivation  of  noble  sentiments,  and  for  awakening 
inner  feeling,  than  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  exhor- 
tations. The  cultivation  of  lyric  poetry  bj'  them  can- 
not be  altogether  denied,  yet  the  extent  of  it  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  the  history  derives  the  flourishing  of 
this  kind  of  poetry  from  a  royal  minstrel  (Nachtigal,  in 
Henke's  3Iaff.  vi,  38  sq. ;  see  contra  Bengel,  Siipjdem.  ad 
Introd.  ill  Lib.  Psalm.  [Tiib.  1816]  p.  5  sq. ;  De  Wette, 
Conim.  lib.  d.  Psalm,  p.  9  sq.,  3d  ed.).  The  chief  subject 
of  instruction  was  probably  the  law,  not  in  its  details  in 
writing,  but  as  a  great  wliole,  a  theocratic  conception.; 
and  the  awakening  and  cidtivation  of  the  true  theocrat- 
ic spirit  were  the  aim  of  all  their  labors.  The  pupils, 
when  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  came  upon  them,  some- 
times made  excursions,  during  which  others,  who  came 
near  them,  were  momentarily  influenced  in  the  same 
way  (1  Sam.  x,  5  sq. ;  xix,  20  sq.) ;  and  some  were  em- 
ployed, it  would  seem  as  a  trial  of  them,  as  messengers 
of  the  prophets  (2  Kings  ix,  1).  The  comparison  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  with  monkish  cloisters  (Jerome, 
Ep.  105,  ad  Rustic.  Manach.  and  58  (td  Paiiliii.)  is  wide 
of  the  mark  (see  Hering,  loc.  eit.  71  sq.) ;  and  if  any 
parallel  is  to  be  sought  for  anything  so  peculiar,  that 
with  Pythagorean  union  (Tennemann,  Gesch.  de?-  Phil. 
i,  94  sq.)  will  be  found  more  appropriate.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  prophets,  or  that  the 
most  inHuential  of  those  known  to  us,  were  educated  in 
these  schools.  It  was  open  to  every  man  or  woman 
who  felt  an  inward  call  to  this  office  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  a  prophet  (Amos  vii,  14);  and  the  prophetic  in- 
spiration often  broke  forth  suddenly  (2  Chron.  xx,  14 
sq.).  There  were  also  instances  in  which  the  calling  of 
prophet  seemed  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family  (1  Kings 
xvi,  1 ;  comp.  Amos  vii,  14 ;  on  Zech.  i,  1,  see  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  ad  loc).  Those  who  had  been  educated  by  older 
prophets  seem  usually  to  have  been  consecrated  to  their 
calling  by  anointing  or  the  delivery  of  the  prophet's 
mantle  (1  Kings  xix.  16  sq. ;  comp.  2  Kings  ii,  13  sq.) ; 
but  it  was  the  inner  voice,  or  a  vision,  which  directly 
impelled  the  prophets  to  step  forward  as  such  (Isa.  vi : 
Jer.  i,  2 ;  Ezek.  i).  The  cycle  of  prophetic  activity  was 
found,  after  the  division,  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  which,  at  least  outwardly,  had  remained  true  to  the 
theocratic  constitution,  the  temple,  the  priesthood  of  Je- 
hovah, the  dynasty  of  David  ;  and  even  after  the  over- 
throw of  this  kingdom,  and  in  exile,  there  were  influen- 
tial prophets  among  the  Jews.  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Eichhorn,  in  his  Biblioth.  d.  Bibl.  Lit.  iv,  193  sq.), 
whose  establishment  the  prophets  had  aided,  or,  at  least, 
not  hindered  (1  Kings  xi,  29  sq.),  their  influence  was 
interrupted  and  more  of  a  negative  character.  In  the 
changes  of  dynasties  they  not  rarely  took  some  part 
(xiv,  14  sq. ;  xvi,  1  sq. ;  xxi,  17  sq.;  2  Kings  ix,  1  sq.), 
in  which  thej'  were  actuated  by  religious  views.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  activity  of  the  prophets,  in 
that  long  period,  was  one  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
pectple;  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  life  was  continually 
refreshed  by  them,  and  no  other  people  of  that  age,  or 
of  modern  times,  has  had  anything  comparable  to  them 
(comp.  Eichhorn,  preface  to  his  4th  vol.  Einleit.  iiis 
A.  T.).  In  this  point  of  view,  such  laments  as  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  9 ;  Lam.  ii,  9,  And  their  full  justification. 

The  prophets  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  besides 
Moses  (Deut.  xviii,  15;  xxxiv,  10),  and  those  whose 
books  remain  in  the  canon,  are  the  following,  nearly  in 
chronological  order:  Samuel,  (iad,  Nathan  [see  these 
names],  the  two  latter  under  David  and  Solomon  ;  Ahi- 
jah,  Shemaiah,Iddo  (1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,22;  xiv,4sq.; 
2  Chron.  xii,  15;  xiii,  22),  under  Kehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam; Azariah,  Hananiah,  Jehu,  Micah,  Jehaziel,  Eli- 
ezer,  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv,  1,8;  xvi,  7  ;  xx,  37  ;  1  Kings 
xvi,  1 ;  xxii,  8),  under  Asa,  Baasha,  and  Jehoshaphat ; 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micah,  under  Ahab  and  successors ;  Zech- 


ariah  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20),  under  Jchoash  ;  Jonah,  under 
Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  xiv,  25);  Oded,  under  Ahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  9);  Uriah,  under  Joiachim  (Jer.  xxvi, 
20);  besides  three  prophetesses— Deborah  (Judg.  iv,  4), 
lliddah,  a  married  woman  (2  Kings  xxii,  14),  and  Noa- 
diah  (Neh.  vi,  14),  a  false  prophetess.  A  far  greater 
number  are  named,  of  both  sexes,  by  Clement  Alexan- 
drinus  {Strom,  i,  145;  he  gives  thirty -five),  Epipha- 
nius  (in  Coteler's  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  iv,  6,  serenty-tico), 
and  the  Jews  (Seder  Olam,  p.  21,  forty-eiijht  prophets, 
seven  prophetesses).  But  they  act  in  thiswithout  any 
settled  principle,  including  almost  every  man  of  note  in 
the  Old  Test,  among  the  prophets.  Prophecy  disap- 
peared on  the  new  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and,  indeed,  the  last  prophets  are  thought  to  show 
less  of  the  living  inspiration  than  the  earlier  ones;  and, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  Temple,  no  seer"s  voice 
was  heard,  although  the  return  of  the  prophets  was 
hoped  for  continually  (1  Mace,  iv,  46;  xiv,  41).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists  the  Bath  kol  sometimes  took 
the  place  of  prophecy.  (Comj).  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 
P3,  and  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  p.  82  sq. ;  see  also  Schottgen, 
Bor.  Hebr.  i,  379,  on  the  unconscious  soothsaying  of  the 
rabbins..  It  has  been  applied  to  John  xi,  51.  That  in 
1  Pet.  i,  10  is  different.)  So  entirely  was  the  old  in- 
spiration lost  that  even  the  patriotism  of  the  Maccabees 
called  forth  nothing  bevond  military  heroism.  The 
birth  and  consecration  of  the  Prince  of  the  Prophets 
evoked  inspired  utterances  from  but  two  (Luke  i,  67;  ii, 
36).  The  appearance  of  Jesus  even  awakened  false 
prophets,  and,  during  the  war  of  extermination  between 
the  Greeks  and  Komans," prophet"  was  synonymous  with 
deceiver  and  seducer  of  the  people.  Only  a  few  scat- 
tered utterances  of  soothsayers  occur  in  the  centuries 
following  the  captivity  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  7;  xiii, 
11,2;  comp.  War,  vi,  5,  3).  See  Glirtler,  Sy sterna  Theol. 
Proph.  (Amst.  1702);  Witsii  Miscel.  Sucr.  bk.  i,  in  24 
chapters,  on  prophets  and  prophecy ;  Carpzov,  Introd.  in 
V.  T.  p.  1  sq.,  and  his  Appar.  p.  1 13  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit. 
ins  A .  T.  iv,  §  512  sq. ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  II,  ii,  324  sq. ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Churakt.  v,  245  sq. ;  Herder,  Geist  der  hebr.  P. 
ii,  41  sq. ;  Horst,  Ueber  die  Proph.  der  alten  Welt,  etc. 
(Gotha,  1798)  ;  Stutzmann,  Geist  v.  Charakt.  d.  hebr. 
Proph.  (Carlsr.  1805) ;  GramheTg,  Relif/ionsid.  ii,  246  sq.; 
Von  Colin,  in  Eiiphron.  (1833)  pt.  i,  ch.  v;  Knobel,  Z>er 
Prophetism.  d.  Heb.  (Bresl.  1837)  ii,  8;  Koster,  Die 
Propheten  d.  A.  v.  N'.  Test,  nach  ihren  Wesen  u.  Wirken 
(Leips.  1838) ;  Ewald,  L'ropheten  d.  alt.  Bund.  (Stuttg. 
1840)  i,  1  sq. ;  Hiivernick,  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  II,  ii,  1 
sq. ;  Baur,  Amos  ((iiess.  1847),  p.  1  sq. ;  Hofmann,  Weis- 
sag.  i,  253  sq.  The  writings  of  Dorotheus  (ed.  Fabric. 
[Hamb.  1714])  contain  traditions  of  the  oldest  prophets. 
So  those  of  an  unknown  writer  (Z*?  ]'itis  Prophet.),  some- 
times ascribed  to  Eiii])hanius.  Comp.  Hamaker,  Com- 
ment, in  Libr.  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophet.  (Amst.  1833). 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  "prophet"  in  the  New 
Test.,  see  the  dictionaries.  The  name  was  given  to 
certain  Christians  of  both  sexes  (1  Cor.  xi,  5;  comp. 
Acts  xxi,  9)  who  spoke  in  the  public  assembly  (1  Cor. 
xi,  4;  xiv,  29),  who  were  distinguished  from  apostles 
and  teachers  (xii,  28;  xiv,  6;  Eph.ii,  20;  iv,  11;  comji. 
Acts  xiii,  1 ;  Neander.  Pjlanz.  i,  205).  Prophecy  was, 
among  the  charismata,  a  spiritual  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Kom.  xii,  6;  1  Cor.  xii,  10),  and  stood  next  to 
that  of  speaking  with  tongues  (xii,  10;  xiii,  8;  xiv,  22; 
comp.  Acts  xix,  6),  but  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  as  more 
efficacious  for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  (1  Cor.  xiv, 
3  sq.,  22).  See,  in  general.  Van  Dale,  I)e  Jdolol.  p.  201 
sq.;  Mosheim,  De  I  His  qui  Proph.  Vocantvr  in  N.  T. 
(Helmst.  1732) ;  also  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  125 
sq. ;  Knapp  [(i.],  De  Dono  Proph.  in  Eccl.  N.  T.  (Halle, 
1755);  Zacharias,  De  Donor.  Proph,  Variis  Grad.  in 
Eccl.  Christ,  ((iott.  1767);  Koppe,  3.  Exc.  zum  BrieJ"  an 
die  Eph.  p.  148  sq.  Thus  prophets  are  those  Christians 
who,  seized  by  a  momentary  inspiration  (Acts  xix,  6), 
discoursed  to  the  assembly  in  their  own  tongue  (comp. 
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1  Cor.  xiv,  5,  24)  on  divine  things,  perhaps  not  unlike 
preachers  among  the  Ciuakers.  (On  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  and  those  who  spoke  with  tongues,  see  xiv, 
32;  Neander,  Pjlaiiz.  d.  Christ,  i,  52,  183  sij.,  205.)  The 
prediction  of  events  to  come  was  not  the  office  of  these 
prophets,  yet  they  had  some  insight  into  the  future  of 
the  Church.  Comp.  the  Revelation  of  .John  ;  Crusius 
[B.],  Opusc.  p.  101  sq. ;  Liicke,  Vulht.  Khd.  in  die  OJ'eub. 
Joh.  (Bonn,  1832). — Winer.     See  Pkoimiet. 

Seething  Pot  [not  seelhing-pot]  (n^lEJ  "1^^,  o  pot 
hloirii,  i.e.  with  a  fanned  fire  under  it),  a  kettle  violently 
boiling  (Job  xli,  20  [Heb.  12]).     See  Pot. 

Sefer.     See  Siii'iiER. 

Seforno.     See  Sfouxo. 

Segelia,  in  Komau  mythology,  was  a  rural  deity 
who  secured  growth  to  the  germinating  crops  of  grain. 

Segneri,  Paolo  (1),  an  Italian  preacher,  was  born 
at  Nettuno,  March  21,  1624,  of  an  old  Roman  family. 
In  1638  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Andrew,  in  Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar, 
and  earnestly  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and 
the  classical  writers.  Unable  to  obtain  authority  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indies,  he  travelled  on  foot,  from  1665 
to  1692,  through  Italy,  especially  in  Perugia  and  Man- 
tua, gathering  crowds  to  hear  his  discourses.  Innocent 
XII  called  him  to  Rome  in  1692  as  his  preacher  in  or- 
dinary ;  but  he  was  not  so  popular  there,  and  was  shortly 
ajipointed  theologian  to  the  penitentiary  and  examiner 
of  bishops.  His  hearing,  however,  having  failed,  he 
died  Dec.  9, 1694,  worn  out  with  labor.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  practical  theology,  wliich  are  enumerated 
in  Hoefer,  Xotn:  Biof/.  Gemrale,  s.  v. 

Segneri,  Paolo  (2),  called  the  Younger,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Rome,  Oct. 
18,  1673.  He  devoted  himself  to  missions,  and,  after 
the  earthquakes  of  1708,  he  preached  to  the  terrified  Ro- 
mans. At  the  request  of  the  archduke  Como  III,  he 
occupie<l  the  pul|(its  of  the  principal  churches  of  Flor- 
ence, Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  thus  induced  prince 
Frederick  of  Poland  to  abjure  Lutheranism.  He  died 
at  Sinigaglia,  June  15,  1713.  He  wrote  a  few  works  on 
practical  religion. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gmerale,  s.  v. 

Se'gub  (Heb.  Seguh',  S^isb  [v.  r.  in  Kings  Segih, 
-■'^J],  (devoted;  Sept.  2£yo((j3,  v.  r.  in  Chron.  'S.tpovx), 
the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Tlie  son  of  Hezron,  grandson  of  Judah.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  "father"  of 
(iilead,  and  he  was  himself  father  of  Jair  (1  Chron.  ii, 
21).     B.C.  cir.  1850. 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel,  the  rebuilder  of  .Tericho, 
who  died  for  his  fatlier's  sin.  according  to  Joshua's  pre- 
diction (1  Kings  xvi,  34;  comp.  Josh,  vi,  26).  B.C.  cir. 
910.  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  he  died  when 
his  father  had  set  iqi  the  gates  of  the  city.  One  story 
says  that  his  father  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Segur,  Setii  Wii.i.ARn,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Chittenden,  Vt.,  Dec.  24,  1831.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  soon  after 
entered  Royalton  Academy,  where  he  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  iMiddlebury  College,  and  graduated  in 
1859.  After  graduation  he  entereil  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  1862.  He  was 
licensed  Ijy  the  Royalton  Association  May  8,  1861,  and 
soon  after  ordained.  He  was  installed  over  the  Church 
in  Tallmadge,  ().,  June  8,  1862,  and,  after  remaining 
nine  years,  resigned.  Success  attended  his  ministry, 
and  during  his  pastorate  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  received  into  the  Church.  He  was  next  settled  at 
(iloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  installed  June  14,  1871, 
and  remained  until  1873,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
call  to  West  Medway,  over  which  Ciuirch  he  was  didy 
installed.  As  a  preacher  his  elocution  was  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  imjiressive,  and  many  were  drawn  to  the  ways 


of  righteousness.  While  on  a  visit  to  Tallmadge  to  at- 
tend a  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Church  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  after  a  short  illness  died,  Sept.  24, 1875. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Seguy,  Joseph,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  preacher, 
was  born  at  Roilez  in  1689.  He  was  early  remarkable 
for  eloquence,  and  in  1729  was  appointed  to  deliver  be- 
fore the  French  Academy  a  eulogy  on  St.  Louis,  for 
which  cardinal  de  Fleury  rewarded  him  with  the  abbey 
of  (ienlis.  His  success  in  other  discourses  was  so  great 
that  the  Academy,  in  1736,  gave  him  tlie  prize  for  po- 
etry. Seguy  bore  the  title  of  preacher  to  the  king,  and 
continued  his  ministry  till  advanced  age,  when  he  re- 
tired to  a  canonicate  that  he  held  at  Meaux.  He  died 
March  12,  17(51.  Some  of  his  sermons  have  been  pub- 
lished.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Seho  Dagung,  in  Hinduism,  is  the  name  of  the 
magnificent  pyramidal  temple  at  Rangoon,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  gold,  and  dedicated  to  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Birmanese. 

Seid,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  magical  art  uni- 
versally employed  among  the  Vanes,  in  which  Freya, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Vanes,  was  particularly 
skilled,  and  in  which  she  had  received  instruction  from 
Odin.  Nothing  definite  is  known  respecting  the  art  it- 
self; but  it  would  seem  that  a  degree  of  knowledge  in 
chemistry  lay  at  its  base,  by  which  all  kinds  of  elements 
became  known.  It  was  regarded  as  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man,  however,  and  Odin  was  the  only  one  who 
made  use  of  it. — Vollmer,  Worterh.  d.  Myfhol.  s.  v. 

Seidel,  Caspar  Timotheus,  a  Lutheran  divine 
of  (iermany,  was  Ixirn  Sept.  20,  1703,  at  Schoneberg,  in 
Brandenburg,  and  died  as  doctor  of  divinity  and  abbot 
of  Konigslutter,  at  Helmstiidt,  May  30, 1758.  He  wrote, 
Dissertutio,  in  qua  ostenditur  Pontifices  in  Ritu  Confir- 
mationis  a  Prnxi  Ecclesim  Apostol.  plane  A  ben-are 
(Helmstadt,  1732):  —  Programma  de  Qucestione  an 
Chrisliis  Pascham  suam  Ullimatn  Una  Eodernqne  Die 
cum  Judceis  comederet,  necne?  (ibid.  1748):  —  Abhand- 
lung  iiber  die  Sekte  der  Elcenseiten  (ibid.  1749): — An- 
weisung  zur  Erkldrung  der  heil.  Schrift  (Halle,  1759). 
See  Filrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  808 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Literatur.     (B.  P.) 

Seidel,  Gotthold  Emanuel  Friedrich,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  (iermany,  born  at  Ezelwang, 
!Marcli  10,  1774,  was  appointed  in  1802  deacon  of  St. 
/Egidius's  at  Nuremberg,  in  1817  pastor  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1829  dean  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  6,  1838.  Seidel  published  several  collections  of 
sermons  delivered  at  Nuremberg,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  Biblioth.  Theolog.  p.  1211  sq. ;  and  in  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur.     (B.  P.) 

Seidel,  Heinrich  Alexander,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  (iermany,  was  Ixirn  Fel).  4,  181 1,  at  Goldberg, 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  He  studied  at  Rostock  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1839  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at 
Berlin.  In  1851  he  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Nicolai 
in  Schwerin,  but  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire in  1859  from  the  pastorate,  and  he  died  Jan.  30, 
1861.  Seidel  is  best  known  in  German  hymnology  by 
his  spiritual  hymns,  which  he  published  in  two  collec- 
tions, entitled  Kreuz  und  Ilarfe  (Schwerin  and  Ros- 
tock, 1839  and  1857).  See  Zuchold,  Biblioth.  Theolog. 
p.  1215;  Koch,  Geachichte  des  deutschen  Kirchmliedes, 
vii,  294  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Seller,  Georg  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  (3ct.  24,  1733,  at  Kreussen,  near  Bayreuth.  In 
1761  he  was  deacon  at  Neustadt-an-der-Heide,  in  1764 
at  ('oburg;  in  1770,  professor  of  theolog}'  at  Erlangen; 
in  1772,  university  preacher;  in  1773,  member  of  con- 
sistory and  principal  of  an  institute  for  morals  and  lib- 
eral arts,  founded  by  himself  at  Erlangen.  He  died 
May  13,  1807.  In  theology  he  represented  supranat- 
uralistic  views,  which  he  also  propagated  both  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer.  His  writings,  mostly  practical, 
are  many,  and  have  often  been  republished.    Of  these  we 
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mention,  Sermons  (1769  sq. ;  4th  ed.  1798) : — Ilislory  of 
the  Revealed  Reliyion  (1772;  9th  ed.  liSOO)  :—Bibl.  Er- 
bauuriffsbuch  (Erlangen,  1785-94,  17  vols.)  :  —  Opusculu 
Academicu  (ibid.  1793),  etc.  8ee  the  T/ieol.  Uiiiversal- 
Lexikon,  S.V.;  Koch,  (jesc/iicfite  des  deiitschen  Kirchen- 
Kedes,  vi,  '223  sq. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolo(j.  p.  1215  sq. ; 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  308.     (B.  T.) 

Se'ir  (  Heb.  Sc'ir',  T^^'iIJ,  hairy  [i.  e.  roiir/h,  by  a 
play  upon  the  name  of  Esau,  see  Gen.  xxv,  25J  ;  Sept. 
Xrjiip,  V.  r.  in  No.  1  Sj/.S'ip,  in  No.  3  'Acradp),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  two  mountains. 

1.  A  ]ihy)arch  or  chief  of  the  Horim,  who  were  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxvi,  20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  i,  38). 
B.C.  ante  1900.  The  region  doubtless  derived  its  name 
from  him  (comp.  Josephus,  'SaEipa,  Ant.  ii,  1,  1). 

2.  Mount  Seik  ("'"'"b  ^.i^,  Gen.  xiv,  6  sq.),  or  Land 
OF  Skir  ("I'^^'ty  "I'^S,  xxxii,  3;  xxxvi,  30),  was  the 
original  name  of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  along 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  (  =  "the  shaggy") 
was  probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  Seir 
the  Horite,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  (xxxvi,  20),  and  then,  second- 
arih',  by  a  paronomasia  frequent  in  such  cases,  from  the 
rough  aspect  of  the  whole  countrj\  The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Seir,  is 
enough  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  appellation. 
The  sharp  and  serrated  ridges,  the  jagged  rocks  and 
cliffs,  the  straggling  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  give  the 
whole  scene  a  sternness  and  ruggedness  almost  unpar- 
alleled. In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  instead  of  T^yi:), 
the  name  nbns  is  used;  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
in  place  of  "Mount  Seir"  we  find  N^Sm  !!<"l113,  Mount 
Gahla.  The  word  Gabla  signifies  "  mountain,"  and  is 
thus  descriptive  of  the  region  (Reland,  I'al(vst.  p.  83). 
The  name  Gebala,  or  Gebalcne,  was  applied  to  this 
province  bj' Josephus,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Josephus,  Ant.  ii,  1,2;  Onomast.  s.  v.  "  Idimisea").  The 
northern  section  of  iMount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra,  is  still 
called  Jebdl.  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The  Mount 
Seir  of  the  Bible  exten(le<l  much  farther  south  than 
the  modern  province,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of  Dent, 
ii,  1-8.  In  fact,  its  boundaries  are  there  defined  with 
tolerable  exactness.  It  had  tlie  Arabah  on  the  west 
(ver.  1  and  8);  it  extended  as  far  south  as  the  head  of 
the  (iulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  border  ran  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia begins.  Its  northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  de- 
termined. The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  J<ishua, 
extended  from  "the  IMount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to 
Seir,  even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh,  xi,  17).  As  no  part 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  have 
been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now  there  is  a  line  of 
"naked"  (halak  signified  "naked")  white  hills  or  cliffs 
which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between 
the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor  north  of  it.  The 
view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
very  striking.  They  appear  as  a  line  of  hills  shutting 
in  the  valley,  and  extending  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  The  impression  left  by  tliem  on  the  mind  of  tlie 
writer  was  that  this  is  the  very  "Mount  Halak,  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rpk,  ii,  113,  etc.;  see 
Keil  on  Josh,  xi,  17).  The  northern  border  of  the  mod- 
ern district  of  Jebal  is  Wady  el-Alisy.  which  falls  into 
the  Ghor  a  few  miles  farther  north  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  401). 

In  Deut.  xxxiii,  2,  Seir  appears  to  he  connected  with 
Sinai  and  Paran;  but  a  careftd  consideration  of  that 
difficult  passage  proves  that  the  connection  is  not  a 
geographical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums  up  the  sev- 
eral glorious  manifestations  of  the  divine  majestj^  to 
the  Israelites,  without  regard  either  to  time  or  place 
(comp.  Judg.  V,  4,  5). 


IMount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Horites, 
or  "  troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the  excavators 
of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  found  in  such  num- 
bers in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around  Petra.  They  were 
dispossessed,  and  apparent]}'  annihilated,  by  the  poster- 
ity of  Esau,  who  "dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii,  12). 
The  history  of  Seir  thus  early  merges  into  that  of 
Edom.  Though  the  country  was  afterwards  called 
Edom,  yet  the  older  name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away :  it 
is  frecjuently  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Israelites  ( 1  Chron.  i v,  42 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  1 0).  Mount 
Seir  is  the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxv),  which  seems  now  to 
be  literally  fulfilled:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  (iod,  Be- 
hold, O  JMount  Seir,  I  am  against  thee,  and  I  will  make 
thee  most  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  .  .  . 
when  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  des- 
olate. ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord." — Smith. 

The  southern  part  of  this  range  now  bears  the  appel- 
lation esh-Sherah,  which  seems  no  other  than  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  name.  In  modern  times  these 
mountains  were  first  visited  and  descrilied  by  Biirck- 
hardt  (Syria,  p.  40),  but  they  have  often  since  been 
visited  'by  other  travellers,  among  whom  Dr.  Kobinson 
has  perhaps  furnished  the  best  description  of  them 
(Bib.  Res.  ii,  551,  552).  At  the  base  of  the  chain  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  lofty 
masses  of  porphyr\',  which  constitute  the  body  of  the 
mountain ;  above  these  is  sandstone  broken  into  irreg- 
ular ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  cliffs;  and  again, 
farther  back,  and  higher  than  all,  are  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  Beyond  all 
these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  height  of  the  porphj-ry  cliffs 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  about  2000  feet  above 
the  Arabah  (the  great  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Elanitic  (iulf);  the  elevation  of  Wady  IMusa  above 
the  same  is  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet;  while  the  lime- 
stone ridges  farther  back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of 
3000  feet.  The  whole  breath  of  the  mountainous  tract 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical  miles.  These 
mountains  are  quite  different  in  character  from  those 
which  front  them  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the  Ara- 
bah. The  latter  seem  to  be  not  more  than  two  thirds 
as  high  as  the  former,  and  are  wholly  desert  and  ster- 
ile ;  while  those  on  the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency 
of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occa- 
sional trees.  The  valleys  are  also  full  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  parts  being 
extensively  cultivated,  and  yielding  good  crops.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that  around 
Hebron,  though  the  face  of  the  country  is  very  differ- 
ent. It  is,  indeed,  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his 
son  Esau,  "Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  [far]  from 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above"  (Gen.  xxvii,  39). — Kitto.    See  Idu.^i.ka. 

3.  An  entirely  different  mountain  from  the  foregoing 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10  only).  It  lay  west- 
ward of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  between  it  and  Beth-she- 
mesh.  If  Kurict  el-Enab  be  the  former,  and  Ain-shems 
the  latter  of  these  two,  then  IMoimt  Seir  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  ridge  which  lies  between  tlie  Wady  Aly  and  the 
Wady  Ghurab  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  155).  A  village 
called  iS'ori.s-  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  this  ridge, 
which  Tobler  (l)ritte  Wandeninfj,  p.  203)  and  Schwarz 
(Palest,  f).  91)  with  great  probability  identify  with  Seir, 
notwithstanding  considerable  difference  in  the  names. 
The  Sa'irah,  on  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Robin- 
son, 1st  ed.  ii,  364),  is  nearer  in  orthography,  but  not  so 
suitable  in  position.  It  is  possibly  the  Ewpi}(;,  which, 
in  the  Alex.  MS.,  is  one  of  the  eleven  names  inserted 
b_v  the  Sept,  in  Josh,  xv,  59.  The  neighboring  names 
agree.     In  the  Vat.  MS.  it  is  'Eojj3{]q. 
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H(nv  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far  to 
the  mirth  of  tlie  main  seats  of  the  Seiritcs  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Perha|)s,  like  other  names  occur- 
ring in  the  tribe  of  Henjaniin,  it  is  a  monmnent  of  an 
incursion  by  the  Kdomites  which  has  esca|>0(l  record. 
See  OniNi,  etc.  Uut  it  is  more  ))rol>able  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  or  ap]tear- 
ance  of  the  spot.  Dr.  Hobinson  (iii,  loo),  apparently 
without  inteuvling  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Seir, 
S])eaks  of  the  'Tugged  points  which  comi>osed  the  main 
ridge"  of  the  mountain  in  ((uestion.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  Stir.  Whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  this  mountain  and  Seirath  (([.v.), 
or  /i(is-Si'ira/i,  is  not  so  clear.  The  name  is  not  a  com- 
mon one.  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  been 
attached  to  the  more  northern  continuation  of  the  hills 
of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin  —  or,  as  it  was 
then  called.  IMount  Ejiiiraim. — Smith. 

Se'irath  (Heb.  with  the  art,  /idx-Siirii/i',  rTl^y'vatn, 
the  shafjf/i/  ;  Sept.  Seeioio^a  v.  r.  ^ereipw^ii ;  Vulg.  Sei- 
rath), the  place  to  which  Khud  tied  after  his  murder 
of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii,  "itJ),  and  whitiier,  by  bl.ists  of  his 
cow -horn,  he  collected  his  countrymen  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  Jloabites  in  .Jericho  (ver.  27).  It  was  in 
■•Mount  Ephraim"  (ver.  "27),  a  continuation,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  rough  wooded  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the 
signiticatiou  of  Sdr)  which  stretched  even  so  far  south 
as  to  join  the  territory  of  .ludah  (.Josh,  xv,  10).  The 
definite  article  prefixed  to  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  was  a  well-known  spot  in  its  day. — Smith. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  ^lonnt  jSeir  (ij.  v.)  just  re- 
ferreil  to.  the  Saris  of  the  present  day. 

Seirim.     See  Satvr. 

Seite,  in  Lapp  mythology,  are  deities  whose  office 
it  was  to  promote  the  fertility  of  tields  and  lierds.  Very 
little  is  known  respecting  the  form  they  assiuned  in  the 
popular  conception.  They  are  said  to  have  had  feet 
like  birds. 

Seitonji,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  the  lowest 
class  of  priests,  of  wliom  each  village  had  one  or  more. 
They  were  regarded  with  great  awe,  but  did  not,  like 
the  other  priests,  enjoy  tlie  respect  of  the  jjeople. 

Seja.  in  Roman  mythology,  is  (1)  a  surname  of  For- 
tuna.  to  whom  Servius  Tullius  dedicated  a  temple.  (2) 
A  Koman  deity  of  sowing. 

Seja.  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  identical  with  Aiimi- 
da,  the  noted  serpent  which  was  wound  about  the  moun- 
tain Mandar  in  order  to  turn  it  into  the  3Iilk  Sea. 

Se'la  (Heb.  with  the  art.  Iias-Se'la,  S'bsn,  the 
rock,  as  rendered  in  Judg.  i,  30;  2  Chron.  xxv,  12; 
Obad.  3;  and  by  the  Sept.  [»'/]  n-frpn;  A.  V.  "Selah"  in 
2  Kings  xiv,  7),  the  name  given  in  the  above  passages, 
and  (in  the  A.  V.)  in  Isa.  xvi.  1,  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Edomites  in  IMount  Seir.  In  the  .lewisii  history  it 
is  recorded  that  Amaziali.  king  of  .ludah.  '"slew  of 
Edom,  in  the  valley  of  salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took 
Sela  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  .loktheel  unto 
this  day"  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).  The  |)arallel  narrative  of  2 
Chron.  xxv,  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomitish  army  with  a 
great  slaugliter  in  the  "valley  of  salt"  —  the  valley 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Ama/.iah  took  those  who  were 
not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw  them  headlong  over  it. 
This  clifl' is  asserted  by  Eusebius  (<>noma.it,  Ui-Tpa)  to 
be  "a  city  of  Edom,  also  called  by  the  Assyrians  Re- 
kem,"  by  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra 
(see  il)i(l.  'PtKf/(,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  Sin. 
and  Pal.  p.  94,  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said 
to  have  continued  "unto  tltis  day."'  This,  Keil  re- 
marks, is  a  proof  that  the  liistory  was  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conijuest  was 
lost  again  by  Ah.az  less  than  a  century  afterwards  (2 
Chron,  xxviii,  17).  This  latter  name  seems,  however, 
to  have  passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom,  I 


for  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  still 
called  by  its  original  name  by  Isaiah  (xvi,  1),  These 
are  all  the  certain  notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture;  for 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  designated  in  Judg. 
i,  3t)  and  Isa.  xlii,  11,  as  some  suppose.  On  the  ground 
of  the  sameness  of  signiticatiou,  it  is  by  common  consent 
identilied  with  the  city  later  known  as  Petra,  ■'iOO  Ko- 
man miles  from  (iaza  (Pliny,  vi,  32),  the  ruins  of  which, 
now  called  those  of  Wady  Miisa,  are  found  about  two 
days'  journey  north  of  the  top  of  the  (iulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  south  from  Jericho.  This  place  was  in  the 
n)idst  of  JMount  Seir,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor 
(.hisephus,  .l/(^  iv,  4,  7),  and  therefore  in  Edomitish  ter- 
ritory, but  seems  to  have  afterwards  come  under  the 
dominion  of  jMoab.  In  the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
it  appears  as  the  headipiarters  of  the  Nabathreans.  who 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonns  (Uiod. 
Sic.  [ed.  Hauov.  1004]  xix.  731),  and  under  them  be- 
caine  one  of  the  greatest  stations  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Home  (id.  p.  94;  Strabo,  xvi, 
7itS);  Apul.  F/iir.  i,  0),  About  B,C.  70  Petra  appears  as 
the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named  Aretas  (Jose- 
phus,  A  nf.  xiv,  1,  4 ;  5,  1 ,  War,  i,  0,  2 ;  29,  3).  It  was 
by  Trajan  reduced  to  subjection  to  the  Koman  empire 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii,  14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  re- 
ceiveti  the  name  of  Hadriana.  as  appears  from  the  legend 
of  a  coin  (Keland,  Pahvst.  p.  931).  Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  4, 
7)  gives  the  name  of  Arce  {" kpKt\)  as  an  earlier  synonym 
for  Petra.  where,  however,  it  is  probable  that  ' .\pKi)f.i  or 
' kpKf^i  (alleged  by  Eusebius,  Onomast.,  as  found  in  Jo- 
sejihus)  should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay.  though  at 
a  high  level,  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  mountain-cliffs,  and 
approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through  which, 
and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds  (Pliny,  vi,  32; 
Strabo,  xvi,  779).     See  Petka. 

Se'la-hammah'lekoth  (Heb.  Se'la  hammach- 
lekoth',  nippn"2n  i'PO;  Sept.  Trirpa  ?'/  /.upirr^daa  ; 
Vulg.  Petra  dirideiis),  a  rock  in  the  wilderness  of  ]Maon, 
the  scene  of  one  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which  are 
so  frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of  David  (I 
Sam.  xxiii.  28).  Its  name,  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew, 
signifies  the  "  rock  of  escapes,"  or  '"of  divisions."  The 
former  is  the  explanation  of  (iesenius  (The.ianr.  p.  485), 
the  latter  of  the  Targum  and  the  ancient  Jewish  inter- 
preters (Midrash ;  Rashi).  The  escape  is  that  of  Da- 
vid ;  the  divisions  are  those  of  Saul's  mind,  undecided 
whether  to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  to  go  after 
the  Philistines;  but  such  explanations,  though  appro- 
priate to  either  interpretation,  and  consistent  with  the 
Oriental  habit  of  playing  on  words,  are  doubtless  mere 
accommodations.  The  analogy  of  topographical  no- 
menclature makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  cliff  must 
have  derived  its  name  either  from  its  snioofknegs  (one 
of  the  radical  meanings  of  p5H)  or  from  some  peculiar- 
ity of  shape  or  jmsition,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate. — Smith.  The  diri- 
sions  characteristic  of  the  mountain,  or  rather  clijf  (for 
such  Sela  properly  means),  probalily  were  the  seams  or 
rarinei^  down  its  sides,  which  furnished  David  the  means 
of  escape.  According  to  Lieut.  Conder  (Tent  Work  in 
Palestine,  ii,  91),  the  name  Maldky  is  still  applied  to 
part  of  a  rocky  gorge  between  Ziph  and  ilaon,  "seamed 
with  many  torrent-beds," 

Se'lah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7).    See  Sela. 

Se'lah  (Heb.  /</.  nbo).  This  word,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  jioetical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  occurs  sev- 
enty-one times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  Hab- 
akknk.  In  sixteen  psalms  it  is  found  once,  in  fifteen 
twice,  in  seven  tliree  times,  and  in  one  four  times  —  al- 
ways at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Psa.  Iv.  19  [20]; 
Ivii,  3  I  4],  and  Hab,  iii,  3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  verse,  though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the  psalms 
in  which  it  occurs,  except  eleven  (iii.  vii.  xxiv.  xxxii, 
xlviii,  1.  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxix,  cxliii),  have 
also  the   musical  direction   "  to  the  Chief  Musician" 
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(comp,  also  Hab.  iii,  19);  and  in  these  exceptions  we 
find  the  words  "l^T^,  mizmor  (A.  V.  "Psalm"),  Shig- 
gaion,  or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  tlie  titles 
of  the  psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet  with  tlie 
musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi),  Altaschith  (Ivii.  lix, 
Ixxv),  Gittith  (Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv),  Mahalath  Leannoth 
(Ixxxviii),  Michtam  (Ivii,  lix,  Ix),  Neginah  (Ixi),  Ne- 
ginoth  (iv,  liv,  Iv,  Ixvii,  Ixxvi;  comp.  Hab.  iii,  19), 
and  81iushan-eduth  (Ix) ;  and  on  this  association  alone 
might  be  formed  a  strong  presumption  that,  like  these, 
Selah  itself  is  a  term  which  liad  a  meaning  in  the  nm- 
sical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  mean- 
ing may  have  been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 
Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than 
to  pronounce  certainly  ujion  what  is. 

1.  The  Versions. — In  the  far  greater  number  of  in- 
stances the  Targum  renders  the  word  by  "ppbyS,  "for- 
ever;" four  times  (Psa.  xxxii,  4,  7;  xxxix,  11  [12];  4 
[6])  S-C^^b;  once  (xliv,  8  [9])''i'"?br  ''•zhvh ;  and 
(xlviii,  8'[9J)  ■("ipb?  '^■?^?  nr,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, "for  ever  and  ever."  In  Psa.  xlix,  13  [14]  it  has 
"^rX"!  ifcbrlp,  "for  tlie  world  to  come;"  in  Psa.  xxxix, 
5  [G]  N'cb^  "^.^"b,  "for  the  life  everlasting;"  and  in 
Psa.  cxl,  5  [6]  N"l^"in,  "continually."  This  interpre- 
tation, which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
Kabbinical  writers,  is  purely  traditional,  and  based  upon 
no  etymology  whatever.  It  is  followed  by  Atpiila,  who 
renders  "  Selah"  oei  ;  by  the  editio  quintet  and  editio 
sexta,  which  usually  give  respectively  lianarro^  and 
£('c  rfXoc;  by  Symmachus  {tic  riv  alon'o)  and  Theo- 
dotion  (fi'e  TtXot;),  in  Habakkuk  ;  by  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  MS.  {vQ  tsXoq)  in  Hab.  iii,  13;  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  in  Psa.  iii,  8  [9] ,  iv,  2  [3] ,  xxiv,  10,  and  Hab. 
iii,  13;  and  by  Jerome,  who  has  sempe?:  In  Psa.  Iv,  19 
[20]  nSO  C"1|^,  hedem  seluh,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito 
"  from  before  the  world."  That  this  rendering  is  man- 
ifestly inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as,  for  instance, 
Psa.  xxi,  2  [3];  xxxii,  4;  Ixxxi,  7  [8],  and  Hab.  iii, 
3,  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Psa.  xliv,  8  [9] ;  Ixxxiv, 
4  [5] ;  Ixxxix,  4  [5],  was  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Aben-Ezra.  In  the  Psalms  the  uniform  rendering  of 
the  Sept.  is  SioxpaX/Jia.  Symmachus  and  Theodotion 
give  the  same,  except  in  Psa.  ix,  IG  [17],  where  Theo- 
dotion has  chi,  and  Psa.  Iii,  5  [7],  where  Symmachus 
has  eic  «£'■  In  Hab.  iii,  13  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  tig  rt- 
Xog.  In  Psa.  xxxviii  (in  tlie  Sept.),  7;  Ixxx,  7  [8], 
Siai\ja\fia  is  added  in  the  Sept.,  and  in  Hab.  iii,  7  in 
the  Alex,  MS,  In  Psa.  Ivii  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver. 
2;  and  in  Psa,  iii,8  [9];  xxiv,  10,  Ixxxviii.  10  [11],  it 
is  omitted  altogether.  In  all  passages  except  those  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  whicii  it  follows  the  Targum,  the 
Peshito-Syriac  has  dips,  an  abbreviation  for  Cirt^aX^a. 
This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Psa.  xlviii,  13  [14] ;  1,  13 
[16];  Ixviii,  13  [14],  Ivii,  2,  Ixxx,  7  [8],  at  the  end 
of  the  verse ;  and  in  Psa,  Iii,  3  in  the  middle  of  the  verse 
after  31^12  ;  in  Psa,  xlix  it  is  put  after  'NSS  in  ver.  14 
[15],  and  in  Psa,  Ixviii,  after  IT^^"^  in  ver.  8  [9],  and 
after  C^n'SXb  in  ver.  .32  [33].  The  Vulgate  omits  it 
entirelv,  while  in  Hab,  iii,  3  the  editio  sexta  and  others 
give  pETciiioXr)  ciarpoX/iaroi;. 

2,  The  Church  Fathers. — These  generally  adopt  the 
rendering  Sid4^a\fin  of  the  Sept,  and  other  translators, 
although  it  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that  of  the 
Targum  "  forever,"  and  has  no  foundation  in  any  known 
etymology.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  CuixpnXfia 
itself,  there  are  many  opinions.  Both  Origen  (Comtn. 
ad  Psa.,  0pp.  ed,  Delarue,  ii,  61G)  and  Athanasius  (%- 
nojjg.  Sc7-ipt.  Sacr,  xiii)  are  silent  upon  this  point,  Ku- 
sebius  of  Caesarea  (Prce/.  in  J'sa.)  says  it  marked  those 
passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to 
work  upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Tract.  2  in 
Psa.  cap,  x)  interprets  if  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the  midst  of 
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the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew  the  divine  inspi- 
ration. Chrysostom  {0pp.  ed.  Montfaucon,  v,  540)  takes 
it  to  indicate  the  portion  of  the  jisalm  which  was  given 
to  another  clioir.  Augustine  {On  I'sa.  iv)  regards  it  as 
an  interval  of  silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  (A}>, 
ad  M urcellani)  enumerates  tlie  various  opinions  w'hich 
have  been  held  upon  the  subject;  that  diapsahnu  de- 
notes a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation  of  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence, or  tlie  beginning  of  another  sense.  Others,  he 
says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a  difference  of  rhythm,  and 
the  silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for 
himself  he  falls  back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and 
renders  Selah  by  semjwr,  with  a  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  put  at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen, 
Selah,  or  Shalom,  In  his  Commentari/  on  Psa.  iii  he  is 
doubtful  whether  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  musical  sign, 
or  as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  the  truth  contained  in 
the  passage  after  which  it  is  placed;  so  that,  he  says, 
"  wheresoever  Selah  (that  is,  diajisalma  or  semper)  is  put, 
there  we  may  know  that  what  follows,  as  well  as  what 
precedes,  belongs  not  only  to  the  present  time,  but  to 
eternit}',"  Theodoret  {Prcpf.  in  I'sa.)  exjjlains  diapsal- 
ma  by  fiiXoi^Q  piTa(ioXi]  or  ivaXXayi)  (as  Suidas),  "a 
change  of  the  melody,"  On  the  whole,  the  rendering 
SidxpnXpa  rather  increases  the  difficulty,  for  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own  sig- 
nification is  obscure. 

3.  Rahhinical  Writers. — The  majority  of  these  follow 
the  Targum  and  the  dictum  of  R.  Eliezer  (Talm.  Babyl, 
Ernhin,  v,  54)  in  rendering  Selah  "forever;"  but  Aben- 
Ezra  {On  Psa.  Hi,  3)  showed  that  in  some  passages  this 
rendering  was  inappropriate,  and  expressed  his  own 
opinion  that  Selah  was  a  word  of  emphasis,  used  to 
give  weight  and  importance  to  what  was  said,  and  to 
indicate  its  truth — "but  the  right  explanation  is  that 
the  meaning  of  Selah  is  like  'so  it  is,'  or  'thus,'  and  '  the 
matter  is  true  and  right,' "  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v,)  doubted 
whether  it  had  any  special  meaning  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Avhich  it  was  found, 
and  explained  it  as  a  musical  term.  He  derives  it  from 
PbD,  to  raise,  elevate,  with  n  paragogic,  and  interprets 
it  as  signifying  a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice,  as  much 
as  to  say  in  this  place  there  was  an  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  song. 

4.  Modern  Writers. — Among  these  there  is  the  same 
diversity  of  opinion.  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  s.  v.)  derives 
Selah  from  ri3D,  saluh.  to  siispewJ,  of  which  he  thinks 
it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  n  paragogic,  ribp,  in 
pause  nip.  But  this  form  is  supported  by  no  [larallel 
instance.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation,  which  is 
harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either  "suspend  the 
voice,"  that  is,  "be  silent,"  a  hint  to  the  singers,  or 
"raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instruments."  In  either 
case  he  regards  it  as  denoting  a  pause  in  the  song,  which 
was  tilled  up  by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Le- 
vites,  Ewald  {Die  Dichter  des  A.  B.  i,  179)  arrives  at 
substantially  the  same  result  bj-  a  different  process.  He 
derives  Selah  from  ?bD,  s(ddl,  to  rise,  whence  the  sub- 
stantive bp,  which  with  H  paragogic  becomes  in  pause 
nbo  (comp.  rilil,  from  "iln,  root  "l^<^,  Gen.  xiv, 
10).  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  this 
derivation  is  more  tenal)le  than  the  former,  Ewald  re- 
gards the  phrase  "  Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Psa.  ix,  IG  [17], 
as  the  full  form,  signifying  "music,  strike  up!" — an  in- 
dication that  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while 
the  instrnments  alone  came  in,  Hengstenberg  follows 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  Pavse! 
but  refers  it  to  the  contents  of  tlie  psalm,  and  under- 
stands it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the  case,  Selah 
at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous.  The  same 
meaning  oi pause  or  end  is  arrived  at  by  Fiirst  {llandw. 
s.  v.),  who  derives  Selah  from  a  root  n?0,  saldh,  to  cut 
off{ix  meaning  which  is  perfectly  arbitrary),  whence  the 
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substantive  bo,  sc!,  which  with  H  paragogic  becomes  in 
pause  nbo,  a  form  which  is  without  parallel.  While 
etvmologi.sts  have  recourse  to  such  shit'ts  as  these,  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed, 
the  question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  meaning.  Sommer  {Bibl.  Abhwidl.  i,  1-84J  has 
devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  its  explanation  (trans- 
lated in  the  Bibliolheca  Sacra,  I8i8,  p.  66  sq.).  After 
observing  that  Selah  everywhere  appears  to  mark  crit- 
ical moments  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  that  the  music  was  employed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  energv  of  the  poet's  sentiments  on  these 
occasions,  he  (p.  40)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
word  is  used  "in  those  passages  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  choir  of  priests  who  stood  opposite  to  the 
stage  occupied  by  the  Levites  were  to  raise  their  trump- 
ets (bbo),  and  with  the  strong  tones  of  this  instrument 
mark  the  words  just  spoken,  and  bear  them  upwards  to 
tlie  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Probably  the  Levitical  min- 
strels supported  this  priestly  intercessory  music  by  vig- 
orously striking  their  harps  and  psalteries;  whence  the 
(rreek  expression  ^ia;//rt\^a.  To  this  points,  moreover, 
tlie  fuller  direction,  '  Higgaion,  Selah'  (Psa.  ix,  16) ;  the 
first  word  of  which  denotes  the  whirr  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (Psa.  xcii,  -I),  the  other  the  raising  of  the 
trumpets,  both  of  which  were  here  to  sound  together. 
The  less  important  [Ii</f}aion  fell  away,  when  the  ex- 
pression was  abbreviated,  and  Selah  alone  remained." 
Ur.  Davidson  (Tii/rod.  to  the  Old  Test,  ii,  2i8)  with  good 
rjason  rejects  this  explanation  as  labored  and  artificial, 
though  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  in  Hiiverjiick's  Einleitung 
(iii.  120-129).  He  shows  that  in  some  passages  (as  Psa. 
xxxii,  4,  5;  Hi,  3;  Iv,  7,  8)  the  playing  of  the  priests  on 
the  trumpets  would  be  unsuitable,  ami  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  own  solution  of  the  difficulty:  "The  word 
ilenotes  eleviition  or  hsopM,  i.  e.  load,  clear.  The  music 
which  commonly  accompanied  the  singing  was  soft  and 
feeble.  In  cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly 
during  the  silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At 
the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  and  loudest." 
It  may  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given,  that  it  is  mere  conjecture, 
based  on  an  etymology  which,  in  any  other  language 
than  Hebrew,  would  at  ouce  be  rejected  as  unsound.  A 
few  other  opinions  may  be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the 
history  of  the  subject.  Michaelis,  in  despair  at  being 
unable  to  assign  any  meaning  to  tlie  word,  regarded  it 
as  an  abbreviation,  formed  by  taking  the  first  or  other 
letters  of  three  other  wonts  (^Snppl.  ad  Lex.  Ilebr.), 
though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  may  have 
been,  and  rejects  at  once  the  guess  of  Meibomius,  who 
extracts  the  meaning  da  capo  from  the  three  words 
which  he  suggests.  For  other  conjectures  of  this  kind, 
see  Eichhorn,  Bihliolhek,  v,  545.  iMattheson  was  ()f 
opinion  that  the  passriges  where  Selali  occurred  were 
repeated  either  by  the  instruments  or  by  another  choir: 
hence  he  took  it  as  equal  to  ritoriiello.  Herder  regard- 
ed it  as  marking  a  change  of  key,  while  Paulus  Burgen- 
sis  and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse. 
B.ixtorf  (Lex.  llebr.')  derived  it  from  nbo,  salah,  to 
spreal,  lay  low  ;  hence  used  as  a  sign  to  lower  the  voice, 
like  piano.  In  Eichhorn's  Hiblioth(dc  (v,  550)  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Sslah  may  perhaps  signify  a  scale  in  music, 
or  indicate  a  rising  or  falling  in  the  tone.  Kiister  (*S/«f/. 
«.  Krit.  18:U)  saw  in  it  only  a  mark  to  indicate  the 
strophical  divisions  of  the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in 
the  mid  lie  of  verses  is  against  this  theorj'.  Angusti 
{Pract.  Kial.  in  d.  Psa.p.  125)  thought  it  was  an  excla- 
mation, like  llalleliijah  !  and  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  {lleb.  Gr.%  213,  2),  who  classes  it 


among  the  interjections,  and  renders  it  Praise!  "For 
my  own  part,"  he  says,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  descended 
from  the  Arabic  root  salah,  'he  blessed,'  etc.,  and  used 
not  unlike  the  word  .-1  men,  or  the  doxolvi/y,  among  our- 
selves."— Smith.  Delitzsch  thinks  that  the  instrumen- 
tal accompaniment,  while  the  psalm  was  sung,  was  soft, 
and  that  the  Selah  indicated  loud  playing  when  the  sing- 
ing ceased  {Psulmen.i,  19).  Hupfeld,  the  other  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar  among  recent  commentators  on  the 
Psalms,  agrees  with  Delitzsch  in  general  that  the  Selah 
was  the  signal  for  the  singing  to  cease  and  the  instru- 
mental music  to  be  performed  alone ;  and  he  takes  "  an 
interlude"  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  word  did- 
tpaXfia,  by  which  Selah  has  been  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  as  the  general  drift  of  modern 
interpretation,  that  Selah  denotes  a  pause  in  the  vocal 
performance  at  certain  emphatic  points,  while  the  single 
accompanying  instrument  carried  on  the  music.  If  any 
further  information  be  sought  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Ugolino  (vol.  xxii), 
in  Noldius  (Concord.  Part.  Ami.  et  Vind.  No.  1877),  in 
Saalschiitz  (Ilebr.  Foes.  \).  346),  and  in  the  essay  of 
Sommer  quoted  above.  See  also  Stolle,  Selah  Philo- 
logice  Enucleutiim  (Wittenb.  1685)  ;  Peucer,  De  il30 
Ebrceorum  (Naumb.  1739) ;  Danville  Review,  1864.  See 
PsAi.MS,  Book  of. 

Selav.     See  Quail. 

Selden,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  antiquarian, 
was  born  at  Salvington,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  West 
Earring,  near  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  England,  Dec.  16, 
1584.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  Free  School  of  Chichester,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen entered  at  Hert  Hall,  Oxford,  where,  although  pos- 
sessing great  abilities,  he  did  not  particularly  distinguish 
himself.  He  entered  himself  at  Cliftbrd's  Inn  in  1602 
for  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1C04  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple  for  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies.  He  ac- 
quired very  early  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research,  in 
which  department  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent. 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  mtist  learned  men  of  his  age. 
He  lived  in  stirring  times,  and  was,  almost  inevitably, 
mixed  up  with  the  stormy  politics  of  the  period  ;  but  he 
belonged  to  no  extreme  party,  although  a  friend  of  lib- 
erty and  of  the  pojinlar  cause.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1654. 
His  works  are  verv  numerous  and  learned.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  which  require  special  notice  here:  De 
Diis  Syris  Si/ntof/mata  J>uo  (1617),  which  contains  a 
history  of  the  idol  deities  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  a 
summary  of  Syrian  idolatry: — iJe  Snccessione  in  Bona 
Defuncti  ad  Leges  Kbraorvm  (1631).  An  imi)roved 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1C36,  including  an  ad- 
ditional treatise  entitled  De  Siucfssione  in  Pontijica/vm 
Ebrieonim.  Both  these  treatises  were  re])ublislied  bj- 
the  author,  with  additions,  in  1638: — iJe  Jnre  Natvruli 
et  Gentium  jnxta  J>isr/pliiunn  Ebrainvm  Libri  Stptem 
(1640).  In  this  work  the  author  treats  of  the  seven 
so-called  jirecepts  of  Noah,  and  gives  a  digest  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  Jews,  distingidshing  those  which  belong  to 
universal  law  from  those  which  are  merely  national  and 
local : —  Uxor  Ebraica  ;  seti  de  Atiptii.^  et  Dirortiis  ex 
Jure  Civili,  id  est  JJirino  et  Talmvdico,  Vetervm  Kbrm- 
oriini  Tres  Libri  (1646).  Everything  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce  among  the  Jews  will  be  found  treated 
of  here  : — De  Sipiedriis  et  Preejecturis  .1  nridicis  I'etervm 
Eb7-(eorum  (IGbO).  In  this  work,  on  vhich  Selden  spent 
twelve  years,  he  sets  forth  everything  recorded  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  juridical  courts  of  the  Jews,  with  collat- 
eral luitices  of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries. — 
Kitto,  s.  v. 

Selections  of  Psalms.  The  Psalter,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Clnirch  of  England,  is  divided 
into  sixty  portions,  agreeing  with  the  average  number 
of  mornings  and  evenings  in  the  month.  There  are 
also  ten  selections  of  Psalms,  any  one  of  which  maj'  be 
used  instead  of  the  r-egular  psalms  of  the  day.  These 
are  prefixed  to  the  Psalter,  and  consist  of  one  or  more 
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psalms,  chiefly  on  the  same  subject.  The  following  are 
the  subjects  of  the  several  selections:  1,  the  majesty, 
greatness,  and  compassion  of  God ;  2,  God  as  an  ail-see- 
ing judge;  3,  penitence  and  trust  in  God;  4,  contrast 
between  wicked  and  good;  5,  blessedness  of  the  right- 
eous; 6,  the  Lord  a  refuge;  7,  8,  the  happiness  and 
joy  of  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord,  etc.;  9,  (iod  in- 
linite  and  worthy  of  all  praise;  10,  invitation  to  unite 
in  praising  God. 

Se'led  (Heb.  id.  "l^tJ,  exultation  ;  Sept.  ^iiKah  v.  r. 
'AX(TO/\ao),  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel,  son  of  Hezron, 
being  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Nadab,  and  without 
children  (I  Chron.  ii,  30).     B.C.  post  1615. 

Selemi'a  (Vulg.  Selemin,  the  Gr.  text  being  lost), 
the  third  named  of  the  five  rapid  scribes  whom  Ksdras 
was  charged  to  select  for  taking  down  his  visions  ("2 
Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Selenii'as  (SeXe/k/oc)  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
-34)  of  tlie  name  of  Shele.miah  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  "sons" 
of  Bani  (Ezra  x,  34). 

Selemnus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  shepherd- 
boy  of  Achaia.  He  was  found  asleep  among  his  herds 
by  the  nymph  Argyra,  and  his  youth  and  beauty  led 
her  to  bestow  on  him  her  favor;  but  the  beauty  of  man 
is  not  constant  like  that  of  a  nj'mph,  who  retains  her 
youth  and  beauty  always,  and  Argyra  accordingly  for- 
sook her  lover  when  his  charms  were  no  longer  fresh 
and  blooming  to  her  eyes.  Venus  herself  endeavored  to 
turn  the  hard  heart  of  the  goddess,  but  in  vain,  and  Se- 
lemnus pined  away  under  the  agonies  of  unrequited 
hive.  In  her  compassion  Venus  now  changed  him  into 
a  stream,  on  which  she  conferred  the  quality  of  inducing 
forgetfidness  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  who  shoidii  bathe 
in  its  waters,  so  tliat  tiiey  might  be  cured  of  their  pas- 
sion.— VoUmer,  Wijrterb.  d.  Mi/thol.  s.  v. 

Selene  (SeX//)'?;,  the  morm),  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  being  the  personification  of  the 
moon.  She  is  called  a  daughter  of  Hyperitin  and  Theia, 
and,  accordingly,  a  sister  of  Helios  and  Eos.  She  is  also 
called  P/iabe,  as  the  sister  of  Thfebus,  the  god  of  the 
sun.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identified  with  .1 7-te- 
?»».«,  and  the  worship  of  the  two  became  amalgamated. 
Among  the  Romans  she  was  called  Luna,  and  had  a 


temple  on  the  Aventine  at  Rome.  Selene  is  descrilicd 
as  a  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and  a  gold- 
en diadem,  and  ^Eschylus  called  her  "  the  eye  of  niglit." 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mytholoyy,  s.  v. 

Seletici'a  [some  wrongly  Selen'cia'\  (^tKivKtui), 
a  city  of  Syria,  situated  west  of  Antioch,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes;  sometimes  called 
Seleucia  Pieria,  from  the  neighboring  Mount  Pierus; 
and  also  Seleucia  ad  Mure,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  all  of  them 
denominated  from  Seleucus  Nicanor.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Rivers  of  Water  ('YcnTog  TroTajxou  .Strabo,  xvi,  2, 
8).  It  is  fully  described  by  Polybius  (5,  39).  It  was 
practically  the  seaport  of  Antioch  (q.  v.),  as  Ostia  was 
of  Rome,  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  Cenchreis  of  Corinth,  aiul 
the  Pira-us  of  Athens.  Tlie  river  Orontes,  after  flowing 
past  Antioch,  entered  the  sea  not  far  from  Seleucia. 
The  distance  between  tlie  two  towns  was  about  sixteen 
miles,  chiefly  of  broken  groinid,  with  a  large  mountain 
called  Coryphaeseum  on  the  north  near  the  sea.  We  are 
expressly  told  that  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
sailed  from  Seleucia  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  mis- 
sionary circuit  (Acts  xiii,  4);  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from  it  (xiv,  2G). 
The  name  of  the  place  shows  at  once  that  its  history 
was  connected  with  tiiat  line  of  Seleucida?  who  reigned 
at  Antioch  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
close  of  tlie  Roman  repul)lic,  antl  whose  dynasty  had  so 
intimate  a  connection  with  .Jewish  annals  (1  Mace,  xi,  8 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  9,  8).     See  Sykia.     This  strong 


Coin  of  Seleucia. 

Oiv.  Female  head,  turrekit,  ri(rht.     Rev.  "  Of  Seleucia  the  sacred  and  i 
dependent,"  in  Greek. 
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fortress  and  convenient  seaport  was,  in  fact,  constructed 
by  the  first  Seleucus  (died  B.C.  280),  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy  Energetes  on  his 
expedition  to  Syria,  but  was  recovered  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Roman  times, 
and  in  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city 
(Pliny,  H.  N.  v,  18).  The  remains  are  numerous,  the 
most  considerable  being  an  immense  excavation  ex- 
tending from  the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the  sea; 
but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are  the  two  piers  of  the 
old  harbor,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas. The  masonry  continues  so  good  that  the  idea 
of  clearing  out  and  repairing  the  harbor  was  entertained, 
but  not  executed,  by  one  Ali  Pasha,  of  Aleppo.  Ac- 
counts of  Seleucia  were  first  given  by  Pococke  (Observa- 
tions in  the  East,  xxii,  182),  and  afterwards  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  l)y  general  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  (viii,  228  sq.),  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Yates  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.  The 
harbor  has  still  more  lalelv  been  surveyed  by  captain 
Allen  {Dead  Sea,  etc.).  See  also  Conyl)eare  and  How- 
son,  St.  Paul,  i,  137 ;  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  i,  116  sq. ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v. 

SELEUCIA  (in  Chaldo'a),  Council  of,  was  held  in 
410,  in  order  to  re-establish  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Per- 
sia and  Mesopotamia.   Tweiitj'-seven  canons  were  made. 

1.  Orders  prayers  to  be  made  for  princes. 

2.  Coutaius  a  profession  of  faith  at,'reeiug  with  that  of 
Kic;e:i. 

3.  Orders  that  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  be  performed 
by  three  bishops  at  least. 

5.  Excludes  from  every  ministration  priests  and  deacons 
who  do  not  observe  strict  continence. 

6.  Ordains  the  same  thing  with  res|)ect  to  clerks  guilty 
of  usury. 

".  Excommunicates  all  who  have  dealings  with  en- 
chanters, etc. 

10.  Directs  thnt  priests  and  other  clerks  shall  eat  in  a 
place  distinct  from  the  poor. 

U.  Oiders  that  their  sleeping-rooms  also  shall  be  sepa- 
rate. 

1.^  and  16.  Ordnin  that  there  shall  be  but  one  archdea- 
con in  eiich  diocese,  who  sliall  act  as  the  arm  and  tongue 
of  the  bishop  to  publish  and  ext^cnte  his  will. 

21).  Permits  the  archdeacon  to  celebrate  the  holy  eucha- 
rist,  ill  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  and  gives  Idui  power  to 
punish  deacons  under  certain  circumstances. 

26.  Forbids  bishops  to  ordain  priests  aud  deacons  any- 
where save  before  the  altar. 

See  Mansi,  Supp,  vol.  i,  col.  285. — Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  s.  V. 

SELEUCIA  (in  Si/ria),  CofNCii,  of.  This  council 
was  held  iu  the  Church  of  St.  Tecla,  Sept.  27,  359,  by 


order  of  the  emperor 
Constantius.  One 
hundred  and  sixty 
bishops  were  pres- 
ent, of  whom  about 
onehundred  andfive 
were  Semi-Arians, 
fortyAnomceans.and 
thirteen  Catholics ; 
among  these  was 
St.  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers, who  for  four 
years  had  been  ban- 
ished into  Phrygia. 
Among  the  Semi- 
Arians  were  George 
of  Laodicea,  Silva- 
nus  of  Tarsus,  Slace- 
donius  of  Constan- 
tinople, Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  and  Eustacbi- 
us  of  Sebaste.  The 
Anomoeans  formed 
ihe  party  of  Acaci- 
iis  of  Cffisarea.  The 
thirteen  Catholic 
bishops,  who  proba- 
bly came  from  Egypt,  alone  maintained  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  \\'ord.  Leonas,  the  imperial  quwstor, 
had  orders  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly. 
The  bishops  forming  the  party  of  Acacius,  anxious  to 
avoid  any  inquiry  into  the  several  accusations  and 
complaints  which  they  were  aware  would  be  brought 
against  them,  insisted  that,  (irst  of  all,  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  faith  should  be  examined,  and  after  some 
discussion  they  gained  their  point.  In  the  very  first 
sitting,  however,  they  openly  renounced  the  Council 
and  the  Creed  of  Nicaja,  and  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  of  a  substance  different  from  that  of  the  Father. 
A  discussion  ensued  between  them  and  the  Semi-Arians, 
which  ended  in  the  Acacians  leaving  the  assembly,  dis- 
gusted with  its  decision,  viz.  that  the  formulary  drawa 
up  at  Antioch  in  341  should  be  adhered  to. 

In  the  second  sitting  the  formulary  of  Antioch  was 
confirmed  by  the  Semi-Arians,  who  were  alone  in  the 
council;  while  the  Acacians  drew  up  a  new  formulary, 
condemning  both  the  similarity  of  substance  and  the 
contrary.  In  the  third  sitting  the  dispute  was  contin- 
ued, Leonas  having  been  deputed  by  the  Acacians  to 
attend  for  them,  and  to  deliver  their  formulary  of  faith. 
In  the  fourth  sitting  the  Acacians  declared  that  they 
believed  the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  to  consist 
in  a  likeness  of  will  only,  and  not  of  essence.  The  oth- 
ers maintained  a  likeness  of  essence  also,  and  no  deci- 
sion was  arrived  at. 

In  the  fifth  sitting  the  Acacians  were  summoned  to 
attend  to  examine  the  case  of  St.  Cyril,  who  appealed 
from  the  judgment  of  Acacius,  by  whom  he  had  been 
deposed.  They  refused  to  attend;  and,  after  having 
frequently  summoned  them,  the  council  deposed  Aca- 
cius, Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  George  of  Alexandria,  and 
several  others.  They  reduced  to  the  communion  of 
their  respective  churches,  Asterius,  Eusebius,  and  five 
others,  until  such  time  as  they  should  disprove  the  ac- 
cusations brouglit  against  them.  Another  bishop  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  The  sentence  of  the 
council  was  not,  however,  carried  into  effect,  as  the  de- 
])osed  bishops  were  able  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Seleucians,  the  followers  of  Seleucus,  a  philoso- 
pher of  (ialatia,  who,  about  the  year  380,  adopted  some 
of  the  noti((ns  of  the  Valcntinians.  He  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  assumed  a  body  only  in  appearance ;  that 
the  world  was  not  made  by  God,  but  was  eternal ;  that 
the  soul  was  only  an  animated  fire  created  by  angels; 
that  Christ  does  not  sit  at  the  right  band  of  the  Father 
in  a  human  body,  but  that  he  lodged  his  body  in  the 
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sun,  according  to  Psa.  xix,  4 ;  and  that  all  the  pleasures 
of  happiness  consist  in  corporeal  delight.  Augustine 
says  that  the  Seleucians  rejected  the  use  of  water  in 
baptism,  under  the  pretence  that  this  was  not  the  bap- 
tism instituted  by  Christ,  because  John,  comparing  his 
baptism  with  that  of  Christ,  says,  "  I  baptize  you  with 
water;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  They  deemed  a 
baptism  of  tire  more  suitable  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  than  a  baptism  of  water,  since  they  taught  that 
the  soul  was  a  portion  of  living  fire. — Farrar,  Eccles. 
Diet.  s.  V.     See  Hekmians. 

Seleucidic  iEra  is  that  chronology  which  dates 
from  the  victory  of  Seleucus  over  Antigonus  and  the  re- 
cover}' of  Babylonia  (October,  B.C.  312).  This  "tera  of 
the  Seleucidise"  was  at  one  time  in  general  use  through- 
out all  Central  and  Western  Asia.  The  Arabians,  who 
called  it  the  "aira  of  the  two-horned"  (^Dhulkarnaini), 
meaning  Alexander,  did  not  relinquish  it  till  long  after 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  had  arisen,  and  the  a;ra  of 
the  "  Hegira"  (the  tlight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to 
Medina)  had  been  introduced.  The  Jews  did  not  adopt 
this  ajra  till  after  they  passed  from  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Egypto-Greeks  to  that  of  the  Syro-Greeks,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  their  civil  con- 
tracts, and  therefore  it  was  designated  by  them  as  the 
mi3"J  "|^3'0,  or  "lEra  of  contracts,"  and  CD''^  "|''3'2,  or 
"  Greek  rera."  Thenceforth  they  retained  its  use  up- 
wards of  twelve  centuries,  and  employed  no  other  epoch 
till  the  final  close  of  the  schools  on  the  Euphrates  (A.D. 
1040),  since  when  they  date  their  ara  from  the  creation. 
This  Seleucidic  »ra  is  the  same  which  in  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  is  designated  as  "the  year  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Greeks"  (iSamXtiag  'E\\i]i'o}v,  1  Mace,  i, 
10),  and  both  books  compute  by  it.  The  student  of 
history  can  very  easily  make  use  of  the  Seleucidic  vera 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  first  year  of  this  {era  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  j^ear  of  the  117th  Olympiad,  or  to  the 
year  44'2  ab  urhe  condita.  or  to  the  j'ear  B.C.  312.  With 
this  guide  in  his  hand  he  will  be  enabled  to  find  any 
year  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Seleucidic  a;ra;  thus 
the  year 

1  B.C.  is  =  312  Sel.  =  753  ab  u.  c.  =  194,  4  Olymp. 

1  A.D."  =313   "   =1TA       "      =1!I5,  1      " 

TO     "      "=382    "    =S23        "      =212,2      " 

100     "     "=412   "    =S53        "      =219,4      " 

120     "      "=432    "    =873        "      =224,4      " 

130     "      "=442   "    =883       "      =227,2      " 

See  ^RA.     (B.  P.) 

Seleu'cus  {^iXtvKog,  a  common  Greek  name),  the 
name  of  several  of  the  kings  of  the  (jreek  dominion  of 
Syria  (q.  v.),  hence  called  that  of  the  Seleucidse.  See 
Antiochu-s.  Of  these  one  only  is  named  ni  Scripture, 
although  several  are  referred  to  m  Dan.  xi. 

Skleucus  IV,  surnamed  Phildpator  (or  Soter,  in  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  xii,  4,  10),  styled  "  king  of  Asia"  (2  Mace. 
iii,  3),  that  is,  of  the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  according  to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleu- 
cidse,  even  when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia 
Minor  (comp.  1  Mace,  viii,  6 ;  xi,  13  .  xii,  39 ;  xiii,  32), 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (see 
Appian,  Si/ria,  iii,  45).  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Magnesia  (B.C.  190),  and  three  years  after- 
wards, on  the  death  of  his  father,  ascended  the  throne. 
He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the 
Syrian  power,  which  had  been  broken  down  at  Magne- 
sia, seeking  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome  and 
Egypt  till  he  could  find  a  favorable  opportunitj'  for 
war.  He  was.  however,  murdered,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years  (B.C.  IT.')),  by  Heliodorus  (q.  v.),  one  of 
his  own  courtiers,  "neither  in  [sudden]  anger  nor  in 
battle"  (Dan.  xi,  20;  see  Jerome,  ad  loc.),  but  by  ambi- 
tious treachery,  without  having  eflfected  anything  of 
importance.  His  son  Demetrius  I  Soter  [see  Deme- 
trius], whom  he  had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage 
to  Rome,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures  gained 
the  crown  in  B.C.  162  (1  Mace,  vii,  1 ;  2  I\Iacc.  xiv,  1). 


The  general  policy  of  Seleucus  towards  the  .Tews,  like 
that  of  his  father  (iii,  2,  3,  kuI  SAfUK-oi'),  was  coucilia- 
torj',  as  the  possession  of  Palestine  was  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  prospect  of  an  Egyptian  war;  and  he 
undertook  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple 
service  (ver.  3,  6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  false  rep- 
resentations of  Simon  (q.  v.),  a  Jewish  officer,  he  was 
induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the  treas- 
ures deposited  in  the  Temple  by  means  of  the  same 
Heliodorus  who  murdered  him.  The  attempt  signally 
failed,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards  show- 
ed any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (iv,  5,  0.) ;  though 
his  want  of  money  to  pay  the  enormous  tribute  due  to 
the  Romans  may  have  compelled  him  to  raise  extraor- 
dinarj'  revenues,  for  which  cause  lie  is  described  in 
Daniel  as  a  "  raiser  of  taxes"  (xi,  20 ;  corap.  Livy,  xii, 
19).  —  Smith.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Bio;/,  s.  v.; 
Manzini's  monograph  (in  Italian)  on  this  prince  (Mai- 
land,  1634). 


Coin  of  Seleucus  IV. 

Seleucus.     See  Seleucians. 

Seleznevtshini,  asectof  dissenters  from  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  resembling  the  Strigolniks  (q.  v.). 

Self-baptizers.     See  Se-Baptists. 

Self-deception,  deception  proceeding  from,  and 
practiced  upon,  one's  self,  especially  in  forming  judg- 
ments or  receiving  impressions  of  our  own  state,  char- 
acter, and  conduct.  For  example:  1.  In  judging  of 
our  own  character  we  are  very  apt  to  enhance  the  good 
qualities  we  possess,  to  give  ourselves  credit  for  others 
that  we  really  have  not,  and  to  ignore  the  evil  qualities 
that  should  be  seen  by  us.  2.  In  the  matter  of  our  con- 
duct we  are  very  prone  to  persuade  ourselves  either  that 
our  acts  were  not  wrong,  or  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  we  were  placed  were  so  extenuating 
as  to  remove  actual  guilt.  3.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
confound  the  non-appearance  of  a  vicious  affection  with 
its  actual  extirpation.  4.  An  improper  estimate  of  the 
reality  of  our  repentance,  faith,  works,  etc.,  or  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  same.  The  range  of  objects  as  to  which 
men  deceive  themselves  is  very  wide,  including  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Scriptures,  experience, 
etc.  The  results  are  great  and  dangerous,  it  renders 
men  slaves  of  procrastination,  leads  them  to  overrate 
themselves,  flatters  them  with  an  easy  victory,  and  con- 
firms their  evil  habits.  The  means  of  avoiding  self- 
deception  are  strict  self- inquirj',  prayer,  watchfulness, 
and  diligent  study  of  God's  Word, 

Self- dedication,  the  unreserved  dedication  of 
ourselves  to  God  with  the  purpose  of  serving  him  in 
holiness  and  righteousness. 

Self-defence,  the  act  of  defending  one's  self  and 
property  from  injury.  The  right  of  self-defence  has 
been  questioned  W  many,  and  has  also  been  stoutly  ad- 
vocated. The  secular  law  requires  no  man  to  submit 
passively  to  the  infliction  of  evil  upon  his  person,  but  al- 
ways allows  him  to  defend  himself.  Of  course,  the  vio- 
lence used  must  only  be  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  de- 
fence. Is  the  principle  of  self-defence  contrary  to  the 
Gospel,  or  should  a  man  choose  rather  to  lose  his  own 
life  than  to  save  it  at  the  expense  of  another's?  It 
may  be  answered  that  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  life  is  at  stake  one  is  justified  in  taking  the  life  of 
the  would-be  murderer;  for  the  reason  that  in  attempt- 
ing a  felony  he  has  forfeited  his  life,  and  in  preserving 
your  own  you  spare  the  innocent.     It  is  generally  con- 
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siilered  lawful  even  to  kill  in  the  defence  of  chastity, 
provided  there  be  no  other  way  of  preserving  it. 

Self-denial,  the  forbearing  to  follow  one's  inclina- 
tions or  desires.  In  the  scriptural  sense  it  is  the  re- 
nouncing of  all  those  pleasures,  profits,  views,  connections, 
or  practices  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  soul.  The  understanding  must  be  so  far  denied  as 
not  to  lean  upon  it  independent  of  divine  instruction 
(I'rov.  iii,  5,  6).  The  will  must  be  denied  so  far  as  it 
opposes  the  will  of  God  (Eph.  v,  17).  The  affections 
must  be  denied  when  they  become  inordinate  (Col.  iii, 
5).  The  gratitication  of  the  members  of  the  body 
must  be  denied  when  out  of  their  due  course  (Rom.  vi, 
12,  13).  The  honors  of  the  world  and  praise  of  men 
must  be  foregone  when  they  become  a  snare  (Heb.  xi, 
2-1-26) ;  also  worldly  emoluments,  when  to  be  obtained 
in  an  unlawful  way  or  when  standing  in  opposition  to 
religion  and  usefulness  (Matt,  iv,  20-22).  Friends  and 
relatives  must  be  renounced,  so  far  as  they  oppose  the 
truth  and  would  influence  us  to  ojipose  it  too  (Gen.  xii, 
1).  Our  own  righteousness  must  be  relinquished,  so  as 
not  to  depend  upon  it  (I'hil.  iii,  8,  9).  Life  itself  must  be 
laid  down  if  called  for  in  the  cause  of  Christ  (Matt,  xvi, 
24,  25).  In  fine,  everything  that  is  sinful  must  be  de- 
nied, however  pleasant  and  ajiparently  advantageous, 
since,  without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb. 
xii,  14).     See  Buck,  Theol.  Did.  s.  v. 

Self-  examination,  the  act  of  examining  one's 
own  conduct  and  motives.  It  is  a  duty  commanded  by 
God  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5),  and,  to  result  favorably,  should  be 
deliberate,  frequent,  impartial,  diligent,  wise,  and  with 
ia  desire  of  amendment.  In  self-examination  reference 
should  always  be  made  to  the  \\'ord  of  God  as  the  rule 
of  duty. 

Self-government,  the  wise  and  conscientions  reg- 
ulation of  all  our  appetites,  affections,  and  habits  on 
Christian  prmciples. 

Selfishness,  an  inordinate  self-love,  prompting 
one,  for  the  sake  of  personal  gratification  or  advantage, 
to  disregard  the  rights  or  feelings  of  other  men.  It  is 
a  negative  quality — that  is,  it  consists  in  not  consider- 
ing what  IS  due  to  one's  neighbors  through  a  deficiency 
of  justice  or  benevolence.  Selfishness  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  command  us  to  have  respect  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  forbids  us  to  en- 
croach thereupon. 

Self-knoTwledge,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own 
nature,  abilities,  duties,  principles,  prejudices,  tastes, 
virtues,  and  vices.  This  knowledge  is  commanded  in 
the  Scriptures  (Psa.  iv,  4 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  It  is  of  great 
utility,  as  it  leads  to  humility,  contrition,  prayer,  self- 
denial,  charity.  When  by  self-knowledge  we  become 
acquainted  with  our  powers,  resolution,  and  motives, 
then  we  secure  self-possession.  To  secure  self-knowl- 
edge there  must  be  watchfulness,  frequent  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  dependence  on  divine  grace.  See  Buck, 
Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Self-love  (in  Greek,  (piXavria),  an  element  of  char- 
acter which  IS  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  self- 
ishness as  being  radically  different,  and  not  so  in  de- 
gree only.  The  former  is  demanded  l)y  the  moral  con- 
sciousness in  man,  while  the  latter  is  condemned  ,  and 
the  same  distinction  prevails  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
one  is  the  basis  for  motives  to  self-examination,  for 
prudence  and  carefulness  of  life,  for  self- renewal  and 
im])rovement;  the  other  the  ground  in  which  all  "works 
of  the  rtesh"  (Gal.  V,  19;  comp.  1  Tim.  vi,  10)  are  rooted. 

General  or  philosophical  ethics  requires  self-love  in 
the  sense  that  each  person  should  honor  the  idea  of 
humanity  or  the  human  personality  which  underlies 
his  own  nature,  and  that  he  should  develop  it  in  every 
tlirection.  The  principle  of  humanity  which  asserts 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  the  prevailing  idea. 
Theological  ethics  treats  self-love  as  a  disposition  which 


has  for  its  object  the  Christian  personality,  which- 
springs  from  love  to  God  and  Christ,  which  sanctifies 
the  Lord  in  the  heart  (1  Pet.  iii,  15),  protects  against 
all  contamination  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  (2  Cor.  vii,  1), 
and  seeks  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind  (Eph. 
iv,  23)  in  order  that  we  may  be  glorified  with  Christ  (2 
Cor.  iii,  18).  The  regenerated  personality,  therefore, 
constitutes  both  subject  and  object  in  Christian  self- 
love,  while,  in  the  natural  sentiment,  unregenerate  man 
is  the  substituted  entity,  and  Christian  self-love  alone 
is  really  virtuous,  a  personal  disposition  through  which 
the  Christian  presents  himself  to  God  a  holy,  living 
sacrifice  (Rom.  xii,  1). 

The  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  self-love 
and  love  to  our  neighbors  is  such  that  they  are  insep- 
arable and  mutually  condition  each  other.  Not  only 
does  love  for  others  limit  our  love  of  self,  but  the  ego- 
tist degrades  himself  in  proportion  as  he  indulges  in 
his  egotism ;  and  no  person  is  capable  of  being  useful 
to  others  in  his  character  and  his  life  who  does  not  in 
the  best  sense  love  and  care  for  himself.  Every  duty 
to  self  may  accordingly  be  viewed  as  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bors, and  rice  versa,  if  care  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  eudajmonism  which  is  so  likely  to  intrude. 

In  its  manifestations  Christian  self-love  assumes  a 
twofold  character  in  which  the  negative  and  positive 
elements  predominate  at  different  times.  The  former 
element  corresponds  to  self-respect,  whose  influence  leads 
the  Christian  to  avoid  everything  that  may  wound,  or 
in  any  way  impair,  the  dignity  conferred  on  him.  and 
which  impels  him  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  spiritual 
watchfulness.  LTpon  this  ground  the  positive  element 
in  self-love  carries  forward  the  work  of  renewal,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Christian  development  and  perfection. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  entire  man  is  concerned  in  these 
objects  of  self-love,  it  follows  that  the  body  must  share 
in  the  development  and  other  benefits  secured  to  the 
spirit,  though  simply  as  the  spirit's  minister  and  instru- 
ment (1  Thess.  v,  23).  At  this  point  Christian  self- 
love  passes  over  into  spiritual  discipline,  and  coincides 
to  some  extent  with  Christian  asceticism.  See  Herzog, 
Real-Ennjkiop.  s.  v.;  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philos.  s.  v. 

Self-murder.     See  Suicide. 

Self-seeking.     See  Covktousness. 

Selig,  (JoTTFKiED.  a  convert  from  Judaism,  whose 
original  name  was  Philipp  Heynemann,  w'as  born  at 
Weissenfels  in  1722.  TJp  to  his  tenth  year  he  enjoyed 
the  lectures  of  a  private  tutor;  after  this  time  he  was  sent 
first  to  Dessau  and  tlien  to  Furth,to  attend  the  Talmudi- 
cal  lectures  there.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
his  father  wished  him  to  become  a  merchant,  but  to  this 
proposition  he  would  not  yield.  His  father  finally  con- 
sented to  give  him  a  better  education,  and  a  candidate 
of  theology  was  intrusted  with  his  instruction  in  the 
German  and  Latin  languages.  At  times  the  pupil,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  objections  against  Chris- 
tianitv,  propounded  questions  to  his  teacher  which  the 
latter  could  not  answer,  because  he  was  not  acquainted 
enough  with  the  Hebrew  language.  The  teacher  then 
invited  a  certain  Herrlich,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  literature,  to  meet 
Philipp  several  times  in  order  to  dispute  with  him 
al)out  Christianity.  The  result  was  that  the  sting  left 
in  the  Jewish  heart  became  the  impetus  for  further 
searching  the  Scriptures.  About  Christmas  of  1737, 
Philipp  went  to  pastor  Schumann  and  handed  to  him  a 
paper  in  which  certain  passages  of  the  New  Test,  were 
written  down,  and  of  which  he  desired  an  explanation. 
This  visit  decided  his  future  course,  and  Sept.  17,  1738, 
he  was  baptized  at  Weissenfels,  assuming  the  name 
Gottfried  Selifi.  In  1707  he  came  to  Leipsic,  where 
Prof.  Dathe  examined  him  in  Hehraicis,  and  Prof.  Bos- 
seck  in  Talmvdicis  et  liahhinicis,  and  thus  he  was  ena- 
bled to  commence  his  lectures  in  Rabbinic  literature. 
He  died  after  1792.  He  wrote,  Collecfio  ahbreriatu- 
rariim    llebraic(rrum    ultra    4000   Assurgens    (Leipsic, 
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1781)  : — Kurze  unci  fjriindliche  Anweisimij  zu  einer  lelch- 
tereii  Erleniung  der  jildisch  -  deutschen  Sprache  (ibiil. 
1767): — Der  Jude  (ibid.  1767-71,  9  vols.),  in  which  he 
describes  the  usages,  customs,  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews 
according  to  Rabbinic  sources : — Compemlia  Vocum  Ile- 
hraico-Rabbinicarum  (ibid.  1780).  See  Fiirst,  Bihl.Jud. 
iii,  309;  Steinschncider,  Bibliog.  Handbuch,\t,  131;  De- 
litzsch,  Suat  auf  Uoffiiung,  viii,  159  sq.      (15.  P.) 

Selingstad,  Council  of  {Concilium  Salegunstadi- 
ense).  This  council  was  held  in  August,  1022,  by  the 
emperor  Henry;  Aribo,  archbishop  of  jNIayence,  presid- 
ing.    Twenty  canons  were  published. 

3.  Foi-bids  the  celebiiition  of  niiirria^es  from  Advent  to 
the  octave  of  tlie  Eijiphau}-,  from  Septuagesima  to  tlie 
octave  of  Easter,  during  the  fnurteen  days  preceding  the 
Feast  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  fast-days  and  vigils. 

4.  Forbids  a  priest  having  drunk  anything  after  cock- 
crow in  summer  to  say  mass  on  tlie  followiug  day ;  allows 
of  cases  of  necessity  in  winter. 

6.  Stales  that  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  conduct 
of  some  very  foolish  priests  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  cm-poral  into  a  tire  for  the  sake  of  e.\tiu- 
guishing  it,  and  strictly  prohibits  it. 

9.  Pi)rl)ids  talking  in  church,  or  in  the  church  porch. 
.  10.  Forbids  lay  persons,  and  particularly  matrons,  to 
hear  daily  the  gospel  "In  i)rincipio  erat  verl)uni;"  and 
particnlar  masses,  such  as  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
or  of  St.  Michael.  The  canon  seems  to  imply  that  this 
liad  been  done  for  the  sake  of  divination. 

IG.  Forbids  any  person  to  go  to  Rome  without  first  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  his  bishop  or  his  deputy. 

IS.-Notices  the  folly  of  those  who,  being  gidlty  of  some 
crimes,  despise  the  penance  imposed  by  their  own  priests, 
and  trust  to  obtaining  a  plenary  absolution  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  It  declares  that  such  indulgence  shall  not 
be  granted  to  them,  but  that  in  future  they  shall  first 
fulfil  the  penance  imposed,  and  then  go  to  Rome,  if  they 
choose,  having  first  obtained  leave  from  their  own  bishop. 

After  the  canons  follows  an  appendix  concerning  the 
manner  of  celebrating  a  council. — Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  s.  v. 

Selinuntius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname 
oi  Apollo,  derived  from  his  temple  and  oracle  at  Selinus. 

Selinus,  in  (ireek  mj-thology,  was  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, river -god  and  ruler  of  yEgialus,  and  father  of 
Helice,  who  was  married  to  Ion. 

Selleck,  Bradlky,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  23, 
1784.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  professed  conversion, 
and  united  with  the  Church.  He  received  license  as 
local  preacher  before  he  was  twenty-one.  In  1822  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  to  la- 
bor till  1851.  He  made  New  York  his  residence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
ministers  and  laymen  of  his  own  and  other  churches. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  4,  1860.  See  Minutes 
oj" Annual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  114. 

Selli,  the  priests  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who 
delivered  the  oracles  of  Zeus  at  Dodona.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  observed  a  very  rigid 
discipline. 

Sellman,  Horace  S.,  a  minister  of  the  jMethodist 
Episcopal  Chtircli.  was  born  in  Brown  County,  < ).,  Jan. 
14,  1821,  and  [irofessed  conversion  in  1844.  For  some 
time  he  served  the  Church  as  a  layman,  but  in  1846  he 
entered  the  CHiio  Conference.  He  preached  about  thir- 
teen years,  when  he  was  seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1859,  p.  234. 

Selneccer,  Nicholas,  Dr.,  an  early  Lutheran  poet 
and  theologian,  was  born  l)ec.  6, 1530,  at  Hersbruck,  near 
Nuremberg,  and  educated  at  Wittenberg.  He  was 
made  court  preacher  at  Dresden  in  1557,  but  obliged  to 
resign  in  1561  because  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Melancthonian  party,  tlien  in  power.  At  Jena, 
wiiere  he  obtained  a  professorship,  the  mildness  of  his 
views  gave  offence  to  the  Flacianists,  who  governed  the 
university,  and  they  had  him  deposed.  His  next  po- 
sition was  at  Leipsic  (1568).  In  1570  he  was  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Keforraation  in  Brunswick,  and 


aided  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Helmstiidt. 
His  ]jreference  for  an  unmodified  Lutheranism  led  him 
at  the  same  time  to  attempt  the  work  of  restraining  the 
growth  of  Crypto-Calvinism  in  Saxony,  in  which  he 
succeeded  temporarily  by  gaining  the  ear  of  the  elector 
Augustus.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  set- 
tling of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.  v.),  translating  it 
(after  the  attempt  of  Osiander)  into  Latin  and  furnish- 
ing it  with  a  preface.  He  thus  excited  further  oppo- 
sition from  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  which  resulted  in  his 
being  again  deposed  on  the  succession  of  Christian  I 
and  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr.  Crell  (q.  v.).  A  brief 
period  of  literary  activity  now  followed,  first  at  Leipsic 
and  afterwards  at  IMagdeburg;  but  he  was  soon  made 
superintendent  at  Hiklesheim,  and  intrusted  with  the 
ordering  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  other  places  as  well. 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties  his  health  gave  way, 
and  when  the  fall  of  Dr.  Crell  called  him  to  Lei(>sic,  the 
journey  proved  too  fatiguing  and  brought  about  his 
death,May  24, 1592. 

Selneccer's  writings  were  numerous,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  forgotten.  The  more  noteworthy  are  an  ex- 
position of  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  various  editions  and 
revisions  (last  ed.  Leipsic,  1593),  and  a  large  number  of 
hymns.  His  poetical  writings  evince  talent  of  no  mean 
order,  but  are  marred  by  the  constant  introduction  of 
references  to  personal  troubles,  etc.,  an  undue  attention 
to  details,  and  an  incessant  emphasizing  of  jmre  doc- 
trine, though  the  latter  feature  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming offensive  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  main  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  heart.  See  Wetzel,  Lieder- 
historie,  vol.  iii ;  (Jiitze,  Septeni  Dissertt.  de  N.  Seln. 
(1723)  ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
vol.  i;  jMutzell,  Geistl.  Lieder  der  evang.  Kirche  aus  dem 
Iii.  Jdhrhundert  (Berlin,  1855,3  vols.);  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cgklop.  s.  V. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  149-151. 

Seloure,  a  mediajval  term  for  a  canopy ;  the  inner 
roof  of  a  room  which  is  sealed  or  closed  with  planking.. 

Selvedge  (i^^i^j  katsah',  an  end,  as  often  rendered), 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  (Exod.  xxvi,  4).  See  Tab- 
ernacle. 

Selyns,  Henry,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1636.  He  was  regular- 
ly educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of  that  country 
for  the  ministry,  and  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam as  a  proponent,  or  candidate,  in  1659.  In  1660  he 
accepted  a  call  made  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, through  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Breukkelin  (now 
Brooklyn)  for  four  j-ears.  He  was  ordained  in  1660  in 
Holland,  and  came  to  this  country  with  Rev.  Harmanus 
Blom,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Church  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  During  his  ministry  at  Brooklyn,  IMr.  Selyns,  by 
special  request  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  came  over  to  New 
York  and  preached  regularly  on  Sabbath  evenings  to 
the  negroes  and  other  poor  people,  on  his  farm,  or  Bouw- 
erij,  and  on  the  present  location  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church,  corner  of  Ninth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
His  ministry  at  these  places  was  very  popular  and  use- 
ful. He  returned  to  Holland  at  the  close  of  his  fourth 
year,  in  1664,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation  of  poor 
folks  who  earned  their  bread  by  gathering  turf.  He 
was  happy  in  serving  them,  and  declined  a  pressing  in- 
vitation in  1670  to  come  to  New  York  as  colleague  of 
the  aged  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  .Johannes 
ISIegapolensis.  The  call  was  renewed  and  accepted  by 
him  in  1682.  The  period  was  critical  for  the  Dutch 
Church,  in  consequence  of  the  English  ascendency  in 
the  province  and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Church. 
••The  Dutch  were  only  tolerated,  according  to  capitu- 
lation, as  dissenters.  The  governors  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise arbitrary  powers,  but  the  [le.ople  resisted.  Dom- 
inie Selyns  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  was  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Dongan 
in  1683,  who  allowed  full  liberty  of  conscience."  An 
assembly  of  the  people  was  soon  called,  which,  among 
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other  matters,  established  the  legal  position  of  the  de- 
nominatiuiis,  allowing  the  churches  to  choose  their  own 
ministers.     When  Leisler  usurped  the  governor's  chair, 
Mr.  Selyns  was  one  of  his  most  formidable  opponents, 
and  preached  a  jubilant  sermon  over  his  fall.     This 
conduct  divided  his  congregation,  and  his  salary  was 
partly  withheld  for  years ;  but  he  held  his  ground  te- 
naciously and  triumphantly,  until  by  the  charter  of 
May  11,"  11)96,  he  felt  that  the  liberties  of  his  Church 
were  entirely  secured.     Not  till  then  did  he  seek  relief 
and  a  colleague  in  his  large  congregation.     The  Kev. 
Gualterus  (Walter)  Du  Bois  was  called  in  1699,  and  for 
lifty-tive  years  "ministered  before  the  Lord"  in  that 
one  church.     Mr.  Selyns  died  July,  1701.      He   was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  who  had  yet  come 
from    Holland— prudent,  sagacious,  bold,  earnest,  of 
positive  convictions,  fearless  of  danger,  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  a  peace-maker.      He  was  a  successful 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  probably  more  to  do  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  America  than  almost  any  other  man.     In  spirit  to- 
wards other  churches  he  was  liberal,  kindly,  and  catholic. 
He  held  friendly  relations  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  maintained  correspondence  with  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  the  colonies,  such  as  the  Mathers  and  oth- 
er notables.     He  was  also  a  poet,  versifying  with  equal 
ease  in  Latin  and  Dutch.    Cotton  Mather  (in  his  Mcir/na- 
lia  Chrhti  A  mericana,  iii,  41)  says  of  him  that  "  he  had 
so  nimble  a  faculty  of  putting  his  devout  thoughts  into 
verse  that  he  signalized  himself  by  the  greatest  fre- 
quency which  perhaps  ever  man  used  of  sending  poems 
to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  on  all  occasions;  and  upon 
this,  as  well  as  upon  greater  accounts,  was  a  David  unto 
the  flocks  of  our  Lord  in   the  wilderness."     Murphy, 
Anthology  of  New  Netherland,  contains  much  of  his  life 
and  poetry."  See  also  De  Witt,  Hist.  Discourse ;  Sprague, 
Amutis  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix ;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  213-217.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Sem  (S»';^),  the  Gm;cized  form  (Luke  iii,  36")  of  the 
name  of  Shem  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 

Semachi'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Senia- 
Icya'hii,  W2'Cp,  sustained  of  Jehovah  ;  Sept,  'S.a^iaxiaQ 
V.  r.  2o/3ax'«)'  the  sixth  and  last-named  son  of  Shema- 
iah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  B.C.  cir. 
1013. 

Semag,  or  Semak.     See  Moses  de  Coucy. 

Semamith.     See  Spider. 

Semantra  i(rS]f.iavTpa,  signals),  wooden  boards,  or 
iron  plates  full  of  holes,  which  the  modern  Greeks  use 
instead  of  bells  to  summon  the  people  to  church.  These 
instruments  they  hold  in  their  hands,  and  knock  them 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  bell,  or  a  metal  drum  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Semargia,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  goddess  per- 
sonifving  winter — the  cold  season  of  the  year  —  and 
highly  revered  among  the  grand  Pantheon  at  Kief  by 
the  Russians. 

Semaxii,  a  name  mentioned  by  Tertullian  as  some- 
times applied  to  Christian  martyrs  by  their  persecutors, 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  were  burned  alive  were  usu- 
ally tied  to  a  board  or  slake  of  about  six  feet  in  length, 
which  the  Romans  called  sewttxw.— Bingham,  Christ. 
A  nliq.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  10. 

Sembat,  a  Paulician  who,  about  the  year  840, 
formed  a  sect  in  the  province  of  Ararat  by  a  fusion  of 
Parseeism  and  Paulicianism.  He  established  himself 
at  Tliondrac,  from  which  place  his  sect  was  called 
Thondracians  (q.  v.). 

Sembiani,  a  Christian  sect  who  were  so  called 
from  their  leader,  Sembianus,  who  condemned  the  use 
of  all  wine.  He  persuaded  his  followers  that  wine  was 
a  production  of  Satan,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 


body,  and  rejected  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Test — 
Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sem'e'i  (Sf^tOi  the  Grsecized  form  apparently  of  two 
Heb.  names :  1.  SiiuiEi  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  as  («)  one  of  the 
"sons  of  Asom"  (1  Esdr.  ix,  33),  i.  e.  of  Hashum  (Ezra 
X,  33);  (6)  the  son  of  Cisai  and  father  of  Jairus,  among 
the  ancestors  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  xi,  2.  Sf/fffac).  2.  The 
son  of  Joseph  and  father  of  Mattathias  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Luke  iii,  20,  v.  r.  'S.^fxuiv),  probably  Shema- 
lAH  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  Neariah 
(1  Chron.  iii,  22). 

Semele,  in  Greek  mythologi,-,  was  the  mother  of 
Bacchus  and  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  See 
Bacchus. 

Semel'lius  (2f/itf'X\ioe,  v.  r.  SojueXXioc,  St/SsX- 
X(Of)?  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16, 17,  25,  30)  of 
the  name  of  Shimshai  (q.  v.),  the  Samaritan  scribe 
(Ezra  iv,  8,  9,  17,  23). 

Sementirae  Feriae,  or  SementTna  Dies,  was  kept 
in  seed-time  by  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  praying 
for  a  good  crop.  It  lasted  only  one  day,  and  was  fixed 
by  the  pontifex  maximus. 

Senii-Arians,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, holding  a  modified  form  of  Arianism.  It  was 
founded  by  Eusebius  of  Cwsarea  and  the  sophist  Aste- 
rius.  They  were  opposed  alike  to  the  strict  definition 
of  orthodox  Nicene  theologians  like  St,  Athanasius.  and 
to  the  equally  strict  definition  which  characterized  the 
logical  intellectualism  of  the  old  Arians.  Its  symbol 
was  the  Homoiorision,  which  they  substituted  for  the  or- 
thodox Homoousion ;  that  is,  the  Son  was  regarded  not 
as  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  but  of  a  sub- 
stance like  in  all  things  except  in  not  being  the  Father's 
substance.  They  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  separated  in  substance 
from  the  Father,  still  the}'  were  so  included  in  his  glory 
that  there  was  but  one  God.  Unlike  the  Arians,  they 
declared  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  a  creature,  but 
truly  the  Son  born  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  yet 
they  would  not  allow  him,  with  the  orthodox,  simply  to 
be  God  as  the  Father  was,  but  asserted  that  the  Son, 
though  distinct  in  substance  from  God,  was  at  the  same 
time  essentially  distinct  from  every  created  nature. 

The  Semi-Arian  party  first  came  into  prominence 
at  the  Council  of  Nicea  (A.D.  325),  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cresarea.  During  the  fifty- 
six  years  that  elapsed  between  the  Council  of  Nicfea 
and  that  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  325-381)  as  many 
as  eighty  councils  are  on  record,  a  large  number  of 
which  were  held  by  the  Semi-Arian  bishops  in  sup- 
port of  their  contests  with  the  orthodox  and  with  their 
own  sects.  The  Semi-Arian  party  had  not  one  uni- 
form definition  of  faith,  but  differed  from  each  other 
on  many  important  points;  the  only  real  bond  of  union 
was  their  opposition  to  the  term  which  unequivocally 
expressed  Catholic  doctrine.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  more 
conspicuous  than  the  unsettled  variableness  of  the  Semi- 
Arian  creed.  Two  confessions  of  faith  were  drawn  up 
at  the  Council  of  the  Dedication  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii, 
10),  held  at  Antioch,  A.D.  341 ;  another  by  the  bishops 
of  Palestine,  a  few  months  afterwards  {ibid,  ii,  18) ;  four 
years  later  (A.D.  345)  at  Antioch  ;  at  Sirmium  (A.D. 
351  [see  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  G]) ;  and  again  at  the 
same  place  seven  years  later  (ibid.).  From  al)out  this 
time  a  reaction  went  steadily  on,  until  in  A.D.  366  fifty- 
nine  Semi-Arian  bishops  subscribed  an  orthodox  formu- 
la, and  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  (Socra- 
tes, Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  12).  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  large 
number  of  the  party  afterwards  existing.  Many  others, 
doubtless,  came  back  to  the  Church,  not  a  few  plunged 
into  the  heresy  of  the  Macedonians  [see  Macedonius], 
and  some,  like  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  became  avowed 
Anomoeans.  Consult  Bhint,  Diet,  of  Theologt/;  id.  Diet, 
of  Sects,  s.  V. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i,  §  92 ; 
Newman,  Hist,  of  the  Aj-ians;  Pusey,  Councils  of  the 
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Church,  ch.  v;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.  See 
Arianism;  Sabellius. 

Senii-cope,  an  inferior  kind  of  cope.  This  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  small  cope;  occasionally  to  the 
old  black  Sarum  choral  copes,  like  cloaks  without  sleeves; 
and  occasionally  to  a  cope  of  linen,  serge,  or  buckram, 
unornamented  with  embroider}'. 

Semidolites,  a  sect  of  Acephali  (q.  v.),  which 
spranj;-  up  originally  under  the  name  oi  Bursunians  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century.  They  had  no  succession  of 
priests,  and  professed  to  keep  up  the  celebration  of  a 
valid  eucharist  by  placing  a  few  crumbs  of  the  bread 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  Dioscurus  in  a  vessel  of 
meal  {atiiiSoKiQ,  whence  their  name),  and  then  using  as 
fully  consecrated  the  bread  baked  from  it.  See  Damasc. 
Ad  Uceres.  iii ;  Baronius,  Annal.  ad  ann.  535;  Neale, 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  ii,  22.  —  Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  s.  V. 

Semi-double,  an  inferior  or  secondary  ecclesiasti- 
cal festival,  ranking  next  above  a  simple  feast  or  bare 
commemoration. 

Semi-frater,  a  layman  or  a  secular  cleric  who, 
having  benefited  a  religious  house  by  gifts  or  personal 
service,  was  regarded  as  in  some  way  belonging  to  the 
order  or  fraternity,  having  a  share  in  its  prayers  during 
life,  and  in  mortuary  masses  after  death. 

Semi-jejuDia  (half-fasts),  a  name  given  to  the 
weekly  fasts  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  because 
the  services  of  the  Church  continued  on  these  days  no 
longer  than  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whereas 
a  perfect  and  complete  fast  was  never  reckoned  to  end 
before  evening.  These  half-fasts  were  also  called  Sta- 
tions (q.  v.). — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Semi-Judaizers  (1),  a  Socinian  sect,  originated 
in  the  6th  century  by  Francis  David,  a  Hungarian,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Tran- 
sylvania. The  principal  doctrine  which  David  and  his 
followers  maintained  was  that  neither  prayer  nor  any 
other  act  of  religious  worship  should  be  offered  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Faustus  Socinus  argued  strongly  against  this 
tenet;  and  when  all  efforts  to  reclaim  the  Hinigarian 
heretic  were  found  to  be  fruitless,  the  public  authorities 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  A.D.  1579.  The  sect,  however,  survived  its  found- 
er, and  for  a  long  time  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus 
and  his  followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Faustus 
Socinus  wrote  a  book  expressly  against  the  Semi-.Juda- 
izers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  admitted  that 
the  point  in  debate  between  himself  and  them  was  of 
no  great  importance,  since  in  his  own  view  it  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation  that  a  person  should  pray  to 
Christ. 

(2.)  The  name  Semi-.Tudaizers  was  also  given  to  a 
sect  founded  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century  by 
Martin  Seidelius,  a  Silesian,  who  promulgated  various 
strange  doctrines  in  Poland  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  chief  points  of  this  system  were  that  (iod 
had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared, 
and  never  woulil  appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins 
had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  a  deliv- 
erer; that  of  course  Jesus  Christ  was  erroneously  re- 
garded as  the  Messiah ;  that  it  w-as  his  only  business 
and  office  to  explain  the  laws  of  nature,  which  had  been 
greatly  obscured,  and  therefore  that  whoever  shall  obej' 
this  law  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ  will  fulfil  all  the 
religious  duties  that  God  requires  of  him.  While  dif- 
fusing these  erroneous  opinions,  Seidelius  rejected  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  as  spurious. 

(3.)  In  Russia,  also,  a  small  sect  of  Semi-Judaizers, 
called  Sahatniki  (q.  v.),  exists,  which  mixes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  Jewish  and  Christian  rites. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Semikin  ("^a'^'SD),  or  Junctions,  is  a  Masoretic 
term  to  denote  "  approaching,  belonging  together,  con- 


nection," of  one  word  with  another.  Now,  when  two  or 
more  words  are  associated  together  through  the  addi- 
tion or  diminution  of  a  letter  or  word,  or  by  the  inter- 
change of  words  which  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
joined  in  this  manner,  and  if  it  only  occurs  so  in  one 
place,  the  Masorites  remark  thereon,  ~i?3DT  P^b,  i.  e. 
"  not  extant  so  joined."  Thus,  on  ir"lT1  "|5Tl,  ami  coiti 
and  tcine  (Gen.  xxvii,  37),  they  remark  "  not  extant  so 
joined,"  since  in  all  other  places  where  these  two  words 
occur  the  word  'm  has  not  the  Vav  conjunctive  ("^s^ 
"112'^nrt  1  ^^)  -,  and  thus  the  Masorah  finalis  under  the 
letter  Vav,  p.  28  a,  col.  2,  3,  gives  a  list  of  sixty-two 
pairs,  both  words  of  which  have  Yav  conjunctive,  and  are 
without  parallel.  The  same  remark  is  made  on  T^TS'iZ) 
n'^TT,  briers,  thorns  (Isa.  xxvii,  4),  since  in  all  other 
places  it  is  with  Vav  conjunctive.  The  sixteen  pairs 
without  the  Vav  conjunctive  are  given  in  the  Masorah. 
The  same  remark  is  made  on  V2V  "ir^TI.",  Sahbatism, 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi,  23),  since  in  all  other  passages  in 
which  these  two  words  are  joined  they  are  inverted. 
Thus  in  ver.  23  we  read  ra^U  '|irn'U,  but  every- 
where else  "(inao  r2'J.  A  list  of  thirty -nine  in- 
stances'which  occur  in  this  connection  is  given  by  the 
Masorah  in  the  part  entitled  Various  Readings  (^Slbn 
nx-i-ip).  See  Frensdorff,  Ochlah  we-OcMah,  §  253, 
p.  50,  139  sq.;  §  252,  p.  50,  138  sq.;  §  273,  p.  53,  147 
sq.;  Levita,  Massoreth  Ila-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  212  sq. ;  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  sive  Coiimienturius  Maso- 
reticus,  p.  258  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Seminarist,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  has  been 
educated  in  a  seminary. 

Seminary-priest,  a  name  given  in  England  to 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  during  the  17th  century,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  been  educated  and  prepared  for 
holy  orders  in  one  of  the  foreign  seminaries  —  e.  g. 
Rheims,  Douai,  or  Toulouse. 

Semiophorus  C^ijfiHotpupog),  a  Greek  term  for  a 

worker  of  miracles. 

Semi-Pelagianism,  the  name  invented  by  the 
schoolmen  to  mark  the  middle  line  of  opinion  held  by 
the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  on  one  side,  and  the  predestina- 
rian  theory  of  Augustine,  on  the  other.  As  early  as 
A.D.  426  the  monks  of  Adrumetum,  in  Byzacene  Africa, 
having  read  Augustnie's  letter  to  Sixtiis  {Ep.  194),  were 
astounded  at  the  doctrine  therein  propounded,  viz.  that 
men  were  disposed  of  eternally,  either  in  the  way  of 
happiness  or  misery,  by  an  arbitrary  decree.  To  their 
strictures  Augustine  answered  bj'  putting  forth  his  two 
works  De  Gratia  et  Libera  A  rbitrio  and  De  Correptione 
et  Gratia.  The  task  of  harmonizing  these  conflicting 
systems  of  theology  was  attempted  by  John  Cassianus 
(q.  v.),  and  he  became  the  real  founder  of  Semi-Pelagi- 
anism. Cassianus  acknowledged  the  universal  deteri- 
oration of  human  nature  bj'  the  fall;  but  he  assigned 
also  an  unlimited  scope  to  the  divine  goodness  and  love 
that  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  bends  everything  to 
that  end.  He  expressly  condemns  the  main  position 
of  Pelagius:  "  Let  no  one  imagine  that  by  this  we  give 
support  to  the  profane  notion  of  some  who  assert  that 
the  sum  of  salvation  is  in  our  own  power,  and  b}'  as- 
cribing everything  to  free  will  make  the  grace  of  God 
to  be  dispensed  according  to  each  man's  merit"  (Coll. 
xiii,  16).  He  entirely  ignores  irresistible  grace  and  ab- 
solute decrees  of  divine  predestination,  though  his  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  preventing  grace  agrees  generally 
with  that  of  Augustine.  In  fact,  he  can  neither  agree 
with  those  who  make  the  gift  of  grace  dependent  upon 
human  merit,  nor  with  others  who  deny  that  man  has 
any  power  in  himself  to  originate  good  in  his  own  heart. 
These  ojiinions  doubtless  helped  to  form  a  general  dis- 
like for  the  theory  of  irresistible  grace  and  divine  pre- 
destination. Stanch  partisans  opposed  the  Semi -Pe- 
lagians, the  master-spirit  among  them  being  Prosper  of 
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Aquitania  (q.  v.);  while  on  their  side  we  find  certain  i 
great  names,  especially  Vincentius  of  Leriiis  (q.  v.). 
His  Commoniliirium  was  directed  princijially  against, 
the  doctrinal  development  tif  Angustine  as  being  un- 
supported by  tlie  Catholic  tradition  of  the  Church 
(Voss,  Hist.  I\lii;i.  i,  10).  In  tliis  work  he  brought  for- 
ward his  three  famous  tests  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine. 
viz.  antiquity,  universality,  and  general  consent.  An 
appeal  to  Celestine,  the  Homan  bisliop,  against  the 
Semi-Pelagians  having  been  unsuccessful,  Prosper  pub- 
lished several  writings  in  refutation  of  their  doctrines; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Celestine,  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  Sixtus,  his  successor,  to  repress  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians. Failing  in  this.  Prosper  wrote  several  tracts 
on  behalf  of  Augustinian  doctrine.  Shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  .Tth  century,  a  ipiestion  arose  between 
Luciilus,  a  presbyter,  and  Faustus,  bishop  of  Eiez,  in 
Provence.  The  bishop  admonished  Luciihis  in  person, 
and  afterwards  wrote  iiim  a  letter,  setting  forth  in  brief 
terms  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  By  the 
advice  of  the  council  held  at  Aries  (475 ),  he  pid)lished 
a  work  on  the  disputed  points,  I)e  Gratia  et  Hiimaim 
Jlentis  Libera  A  rbitrio.  The  book  was  answered  half 
a  century  later  by  Csesarius  of  Aries  in  a  treatise  of  sim- 
ilar title,  [>('  Gratia  et  lAlx'ro  A  rbitrio,  which,  however, 
is  lost.  In  520  some  .Scythian  monks  assailed  the  work 
of  Faustus,  and  presented  their  confession  of  faith  to 
the  legates  of  pope  Hormisdas  in  Constantinople,  in 
which  they  affirmed  their  belief  that  the  will  of  man 
was  powerless  for  any  other  object  than  to  "discern  and 
desire  carnal  and  worldly  matters,'"  etc.  They  met  with 
a  cold  reception  from  the  legates,  and  fared  no  better 
with  Hormis<las,  to  whom  they  appealed.  A  council 
was  held  at  Aransio  (Orange),  in  France,  Jidy  3,  529,  at 
which  twenty -live  arlicles  concerning  grace  and  free 
will,  and  tiirected  against  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine, 
were  drawn  up,  and  sidjseqiiently  confirmed  by  Boniface 
II.  A  similar  expression  of  doctrine  was  made  by  a 
council  at  Valence,  in  the  province  ofVienne.  but  the 
problem  remained  unsolved  how  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing motives — powers  of  grace  and  freewill.  Augustine 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  light  of  the  West- 
ern Church,  although  in  the  INIidille  Ages  there  was  an 
occasional  tendency  to  dis[)ute  his  authority.  See  Ha- 
penbach,  IJi.ft.  of  Doctrines  (see  Index);  M tiller,  in 
Herzog's  Real-  Kncyklop.  s.  v.;  Neander,  Kirchewjesch. 
(2d  ed.  Hamb.  1H47),  ii,  1173-1217;  (iardner,  Faithi^  of 
the  World,  s.  v. ;  Blunt,  Did.  of  Theology,  s.  v.     See  Pk- 

I-AGIANIS.M. 

Se'mis  (Sf/i/r,  v.  r.  ^entig,  Sfi'o-f/'c),  a  Graecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  23)  of  the  name  Shimki  (q.  v.)  the 
Levite  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  23). 

Semi-separatists,  a  name  given  to  certain  per- 
sons in  the  17ili  century  who  woidd  listen  to  the  ser- 
mons of  the  ('hiirch  of  England  clergymen,  l)ut  not  to 
the  common  j)rayer.  They  would  remain  outside  ()f 
the  churches  until  the  prayers  were  done,  and  then  rush 
in  and  hear  the  sermon.  See  Pagitt,  Ueresiography 
(ed.  IGC2),  p.  94.— Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Semitic  Languages.  See  Siii;mitic  Lan- 
GUA(;i:s. 

Semi-Universalists,  an  appellation  given  by 
I^Iosheim  to  those  Dutcli  divines  of  the  Heformeil 
Church  in  the  I7th  century  who  maintained  tiiat  (iod 
indeed  wislies  to  make  all  men  liapjiy,  but  only  on  tlie 
condition  of  their  l)elieving;  and  lliat  this  faith  origi- 
nates from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  o|)eration  of 
(iod,  or  from  the  free,  uncondilional  eleclion  of  (Jod. 
These  are  sometimes  callc(l  //i/pdlhilical  or  ('(imlilinnal 
Umnersal'ists,  and  scarcely  dill'er,  exce|it  in  words,  from 
InfraUipsurians  (q.  v.). — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
».  V. 

Semler,  .Toiiann  Salomo.  a  derman  theologian  in 
the  latter  Iialfof  tiie  IHth  century,  who  became  notori- 
ous as  the  founder  of  llie  modern  school  of  so -called 


historical  critics  of  the  Bible.  He  was  born  in  1725 
at  Saalfeld,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  deacon; 
and  from  his  earliest  childhood  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ilie  pietism  of  Halle.  In  obedience  to  its  urgent 
exhortations,  lie  formed  the  habit  of  earnest  prayer. 
His  student  life  at  Halle,  where  he  matriculated  in 
1743,  was  spent  amid  similar  surroundings;  but  he  fail- 
ed to  obtain  peace  of  mind.  He  was  specially  attracted 
towards  Baumgarten  (then  professor)  on  account  of  his 
massive  learning,  but  appears  to  have  been  even  too 
little  influenced  by  the  WoKian  logical  schematism  of 
that  scholar.  He  devoured  books  without  digesting 
them,  and  obtained,  as  a  principal  result  of  his  studies, 
a  sus|iicion  which  subsequently  became  the  fundament- 
al idea  in  his  theology — namely,  that  a  difference  exists 
betiveen  theology  and  i-eligion.  In  1750  he  was  made  a 
master,  and  soon  afterwards  began  the  congenial  work 
of  editing  the  gazette  of  his  native  town ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  at 
Altorf,  and  six  months  later  to  a  theological  chair  at 
Halle.  He  delivered  lectures  on  hermeneutics  and 
Church  history;  and  ere  long  reached  the  conclusion 
that  "the  historical  interpretation  really  belongs  to  the 
first  century  as  representing  the  sum  and  contents  of 
the  conceptions  of  that  age,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  present  application  of  Scripture,  as  correctly 
interpreted,  to  the  instruction  of  Cliristians  of  to-day." 
His  discoveries  were  submitted  to  Baimigarten,  who  en- 
couraged hitii  to  contiiuied  independence  of  thought, 
but  warned  him  that  he  would  thereby  arouse  the  op- 
position of  a  class  of  people  who  might  work  material 
injury  to  his  prospects. 

On  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  in  1757,  Semler  became 
the  most  prominent  memlier  of  the  faculty  at  Halle,  and 
enjoyed  an  uneqiutlled  popularity  despite  the  confusion, 
and  even  liarreiniess,  of  his  deliveries.  As  he  became 
bolder  in  the  ]iresentation  of  his  views,  he  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  orthodox  party — periodicals  were  filled 
with  invectives,  and  ministerial  associations  entertain- 
ed charges  against  him,  but  all  this  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  po|)ularity,  until  none  of  his  colleagues  could 
venture  to  dispute  his  pre-eminence,  though  the  list  in- 
cluded such  names  as  J.  G.  Knapp,  Nosselt,  ami  (iruner, 
J.  L.  Schulze,  A.  Frcylinghausen,  (i.  Chr.  Knapp,  and  A. 
H.  Niemayer.  In  1779  he  wrote  a  reply  to  the  Wol- 
fenbiittel  Fragmentist,  however,  and  also  a  critique  of 
Bahrdt's  Confession  of  Faith  {Antirort  an f  das  Bahrdt- 
sche  Gla ubensbekenntniss'),  in  which  lie  zealously  contend- 
ed for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  thereby  under- 
mined his  position.  His  friends  at  once  charged  him 
with  duplicity,  and  the  government,  acting  through 
the  minister  Zedlitz  (the  patron  of  Bahrdt),  deprived 
him  of  the  directorship  of  the  theological-pedagogical 
seminary,  on  the  ground  that  his  recent  course  had  de- 
stroyed his  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public.  A 
innid>er  of  writings  from  his  pen,  devoted,  on  the  one 
liand,  to  the  promotion  offree  tlioiighf,and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  the  defence  of  churclily  orthodoxy,  were  issued  in 
the  period  immediately  following,  and  did  much  to  in- 
tensify the  opposition  raised  against  him  from  every 
side,  and  when  he  became  a  believer  in  alchemy,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  it  was  acce|)ted  by  many  as  a 
proof  of  impaired  vigor  in  his  mind.     He  died  in  1791. 

Sender's  criticism  was  directed  against  two  points: 
(1)  the  tradition.'il  view  with  respect  to  the  canon  of 
the  Piible;  and  (2)  the  ordinary  treatment  of  t!hur<'h 
history,  particularly  that  of  the  earlier  jieriod.  His 
merit  consists  in  having  destrove<l  many  errors  in  con- 
sequence of  his  investigations,  and  in  having  opened 
the  way  to  more  correct  opinions. 

1.  Semler's  Exposition  of  the  Canon. — The  traditional 
view  regarded  Ihe  canon  as  constituting  a  unit  which 
is  everywhere  e<|ually  inspired  ;  and  this  view  had  been 
shaken  in  his  own  mind  by  the  studies  of  \\.  .Simon, 
(.'lericus,  an*!  Wetlstein,  and  also  by  his  own  investiga- 
tions. He  became  convinced  that  the  opinions  of  re- 
cent times  did  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  earlier 
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ages,  and  that  theological  views  are  subject  to  constant 
clianges  (his  desultory  mind  was  incapable  of  attaining 
to  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  in  theology). 
With  respect  to  the  canon,  he  came  to  think  that  the 
original  idea  was  not  that  of  a  fixed  norm  of  doctrine 
whicli  should  be  binding  for  all  ages,  but  rather  that  of 
"a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  were  read  in  the  as- 
semblies of  Christians."  These  books  were  brought  to- 
gether tlirough  the  force  of  accidental  considerations 
rather  than  in  pursuance  of  a  definite  plan.  The  early 
Christians  decided  to  accept  as  di\ine  those  books  of 
the  Old  Test,  (whose  canon  was  already  variously'  es- 
tablished by  the  Palestinians,  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
Alexandrians)  which  should  be  found  in  the  Septuagint 
translation,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  inspired;  and 
as  the  enumeration  of  canonical  books  belonging  to  the 
New  Test,  varied  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops,  for 
the  sake  vf  uniformity,  agreed  upon  a  definite  number 
of  booiis  which  should  be  used  as  a  canonicu  lectio  in  the 
worshii)  of  the  Church.  Semler's  investigations  into 
the  character  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  texts  likewise 
contributed  to  overturn  the  traditional  idea  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  for  while  that  theory  as- 
sumed that  the  text  of  the  Bible  had  descended  unalter- 
ed through  the  centuries  to  us,  he  urged  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  himself  caused  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  liand  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  could  not  be  supposed, 
in  the  face  of  historical  and  diplomatic  data,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  supervision  had  been  exercised  over 
copyists.  He  insisted,  further,  that  the  Scriptural  writ- 
ings show  on  their  face  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  a  norm  of  doctrine  for  all  men,  since  the  Old  Test. 
was  written  for  Jews  whose  religious  apprehension  was 
but  limited,  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  for  extra-Palestini- 
an Jews,  that  by  John  for  Christians  possessed  of  Gre- 
cian culture.  He  argues  that  it  was  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate  the  teachings  of  Christianity  to  the  needs 
of  these  various  classes,  which  explains  the  appeal  to 
miracles  and  the  use  of  "stories"  by  Jesus  and  some  of 
the  apostles — the  oap^,  according  to  his  opinion — and 
the  emphasizing  of  the  Trvtvua  hy  Paul.  The  latter 
apostle  sought  to  adapt  his  writings  to  the  Jewish 
moiles  of  thought  so  long  as  he  entertained  the  hope  of 
gaining  over  the  Jews  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
new  religion — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  being  an  illus- 
tration; but  he  eventually  abandoned  this  hope,  and  so 
became  the  first  to  make  Christianity  a  religion  for  the 
world.  The  Catholic  epistles,  finally,  were  intended  to 
unite  the  two  ancient  parties  of  Christendom — the  Jew- 
ish and  the  more  liberal  Pauline.  The  very  beginnings 
of  the  historical  criticism  thus  present  in  outline  the 
results  attained  by  the  most  recent  Tiibingen  school. 
With  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  Semler  regarded  it  as 
a  sort  of  Jewish  mythology — "the  production  of  an  ex- 
travagant dreamer" — and  wrote  much  to  demonstrate 
its  iMifitness  for  the  place  it  holds  in  the  canon. 

Having  postulated  the  theory  of  accommodation  by 
which  the  Old  Test.,  and  much  of  the  New,  lost  their 
authoritative  character,  Semler  was  obliged  to  show 
what,  if  any,  element  of  binding  truth  remains  to  Chris- 
tianity after  all  that  is  merely  local  and  temporary  has 
been  stripped  off  from  the  Bible.  He  finds  it  in  "that 
which  serves  to  perfect  man's  moral  character,"  but  de- 
clares that  even  this  cannot  be  comprised  in  any  definite 
set  of  truths,  since  different  individuals  are  stimulated 
to  virtue  by  different  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  What- 
ever develops  a  new  and  better  principle,  that  leads  to 
the  veneration  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  Christianity;  and 
that  is  inspired  or  divine  which  convinces  readers  "  that 
they  know  more  respecting  spiritual  changes  and  per- 
fections, and  are  able  to  derive  more  actual  profit  from 
such  changes,  than  before."  He  contends  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  ohjectire  truth  in  Christianity,  but  that 
there  can  be  no  definite  test  to  indicate  whether  any  in- 
dividual has  apprehended  it  or  not,  since  the  decision 
can  only  be  the  expression  of  a  moral  judgment.  He 
even  thinks  that  nothing  more  than  a  difference  in  the 


form  of  expression  is  involved  when  the  higher  moral' 
truths  of  Cliristianity  are  characterized  as  a  revelation, 
or  as  a  p?-ofpessire  development  of  the  natural  reason  (see 
Schmid,  Die  Theul.  Senders,  p.  1G7). 

It  is  evident  that  Semler's  theories  remove  the  last 
distinctions  between  Christianity  and  Naturalism  or 
Deism;  but  he  nevertheless  protests  vigorously  against 
being  classed  with  Naturalists,  and  it  was  zeal  against 
Naturalism  that  had  led  him  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  Wolfenblittel  Fragmentist  and  the  Confession  of 
Bahrdt,  though  he  had  previously  (in  1759,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Baumgarten's  Gkmhenslehre,  p.  51-57)  re- 
duced the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Christianity  to 
a  better  niorulity.  The  solution  of  this  contradiction 
must  be  found  in  the  distinction  Semler  made  between 
])rivale  7-eliffion  and  the  publicly  acknowledged  teaching 
of  the  Church.  He  was  open  to  religious  impressions, 
given  to  prayer  and  the  singing  of  religions  hymns,  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  a  Christian  mo- 
rality. He  assured  his  students  that  an  inward  power, 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who  possess  a  Christian 
knowledge  of  God,  shall  be  realized  by  those  who  form 
the  habit  of  prayer,  and  urged  them  to  make  the  trial. 
It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  these  consequences  of  his 
early  religious  training  that  he  condemned  all  inter- 
ference with  the  authoritatively  established  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  though  his  sejiaration  of  the  faith  of  a 
private  person  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  open 
to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  too  servile  to  sacrifice  ma- 
terial prosperity  in  order  to  uphold  a  privately  recog- 
nised truth.  He  asserted  that  a  private  scholar  has  the 
right  to  defend  new  opinions  in  the  department  of  his 
labors;  but  that,  as  a  teacher  appointed  by  superior  au- 
thority, it  is  his  duty  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  when 
required,  or  else  to  resign  his  office.  And  it  is  certain 
that  he  thus  expressed  his  serious  convictions,  and  that 
his  views  in  this  respect  grew  out  of  his  religious  tem- 
perament. 

2.  Semler''s  Researches  in  Church  History  produ<;ed 
less  durable  results.  He  lacked  the  necessary  qualities 
for  thorough  work  in  this  field — a  philosophical  and  pro- 
foundly Christian  spirit,  a  philosophical  and  religious 
pragmatism,  and  especially  an  unbiassed  judgment.  He 
brought  to  light  an  abimdance  of  new  material,  how- 
ever, and  became  the  father  of  the  history  of  doctrines; 
while  his  restless  scepticism  contributed  towards  a  more 
satisfactory  settlement  of  many  incidents,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  more  unprejudiced  views  respecting  many 
historical  phenomena.  His  faults  are,  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  historical  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  prefers  the  arrangement  by  centu- 
ries ;  tliat  he  has  no  philosophical  apprehension  of  dog- 
ma; and  that  he  gauges  past  centuries  by  the  tests  of 
his  own  time — e.  g.  enlightenment  and  tolerance,  liber- 
ality and  morality.  Being  convinced  that  the  charac- 
ter of  private  religion  must  necessarily  differ  with  the 
multitudes  of  individuals,  he  is  continually  outraged  t<) 
find  all  independence  of  private  thought  repressed  by 
the  power  of  the  Church.  Lacking  a  profound  faith 
himself,  he  naturally  stamps  every  appearance  of  mysti- 
cism as  fanaticism ;  and  as  he  is  never  able  to  escape 
the  suspicion  of  priestly  cunning  and  despotism,  the  im- 
pression derived  from  his  survey  of  Church  history  is 
but  dreary  at  the  best.  The  martyrs  were  people 
"whose  minds  were  unsettled,  monks  and  hermits  were 
madmen,  the  bishops  cbiefiy  intriguers,  Augustine  keen 
and  crafty,  Tertullian  highlj'  odd  and  fanatical,  Theod- 
oret  superstitious,  Bernard  sanctimonious."  Pelagius 
alone  (whose  Epp.  ad  iJemetriadeni  he  published  with 
notes  in  1775)  meets  with  his  approval.  His  method, 
too,  was  chaotic  and  confused,  resulting  in  lengthy  pref- 
aces and  numerous  additions,  appendices,  and  snp|)le- 
ments  to  his  works,  most  of  which  suffer,  in  addition, 
from  the  absence  of  indexes,  and  even  of  tables  of  con- 
tents. He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
deliver  four  or  five  lectures  per  day;  and  yet  he  man- 
aged to  write  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
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books,  though  but  one  or  two  of  them  passed  into  a  sec- 
ond edition. 

The  views  of  Semler  on  the  canon  of  Scripture  and 
connected  subjects  are  developed  in  numerous  works, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  Abhandluufj  vomfreien 
Gebraitch  des  Kunons  (1771-75,  4  vols.) : — with  which 
connect  his  Neue  Untersuchuni/en  iiber  die  Aj)ocali/pse 
(1776): — Vorbereiiungen  zur  Hermeneuf'tk  (1760): — 
Briefe  zur  Erkichterunfi  der  Privat-Religion  der  Chris- 
ten (1784) : — Vunfreier  Unter.i.des  Kanons: — Erklarum) 
iiber  theol.  Censnren: — Voi-bereitumi  wif  die  hdnii/l. 
yrossbritt.  Aufyabe  von  d.  Gottheit  Christi  (1787). — On 
Church  history,  Selecta  Capita  Historice  Ecclesiastiae  : 
—  Veisuch  eines  Auszugs  aus  d.  Kirchengeschichte : — 
Commentani  Historici  de  Antiguo  Christianoriim  Statu: 
— and  Neue  Versuche  die  Kirchenhist.  d,  ersten  Juhrh. 
mehr  atifzukldren. 

Sources.  —  Semler's  Selbstbiogrnphie  (1781,  2  pts.); 
Eichhorn,  Lebeii  Semlers  in  the  Bibliothek,  pt.  v ;  Tho- 
luck,  Verm.  Schriften,  ii.  39;  Schmid,  Die  Theologie 
Semlers  (1858).  —  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v.  See 
Katioxalism. 

Semne  {^ifivi],  revered),  a  Greek  term  for  a  nun. 
Semniou  {'S.kuvwv),  a  Greek  term  lor  a  monas- 
tery. 

Semnium  (St^n'slov,  a  temple'),  a  name  given  by 
Philo  to  places  of  worship  of  the  TherapeutiB  (q.  v.). 
He  says,  "In  every  one  of  their  dwellings  there  is  a 
sacred  house  or  chapel,  which  they  call  their  semnium, 
or  monastery,  where  they  perform  the  religious  mys- 
teries proper  to  their  holy  lives"  (Bingham,  Christ.  An- 
tiq.  vol.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  11).  Monasteries  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  semnia,  as  Suicerus  shows  out  of  Balzamon, 
Methodius,  and  Suidas.  —  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  vol. 
vii,  ch.  ii,  §  14. 

Semzios  {'S.ifivno),  a  Greek  term  for  a  monk. 
Sempecta,  a  term  for  a  monk  who  had  passed  fif- 
ty years  in  a  monastery.  He  was  excused  from  regu- 
lar duties,  and  at  Westminster  and  Crowland  lived  in 
the  infirmary  and  had  a  young  attendant. — Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchanl.  s.  v. 

Semphycrates,  in  Grreco- Egyptian  mythology, 
was  a  being  which  represented  Hercules  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Egyptian  Harpocrates.  It  has  been  re- 
garded as  sj'mbolical  of  the  germinating  period,  in  and 
through  which  germs  make  their  api)earance,  or  of  the 
union  of  time  and  life. — Vollmer,  Wvrterb.  d.  Mythol. 
s.  V. 

Sempiternitas  (Lat.  semper,  "alwaj's,"  and  eter- 
nitas,  "eternity"),  an  everlasting  state  of  existence,  hav- 
ing a  beginning,  but  no  end.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of 
angels  and  the  souls  of  men  in  distinction  from  the  eter- 
nity of  God. — Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  166. 

Semple,  Robert  Baylor,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Kose  Mount,  King  and  Queen  Co.,  Ya.,  Jan.  20, 
1769.  After  completing  his  academical  course,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law;  but  having  been  induced  to 
join  the  Baptist  Church,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  and  on  Sept.  20,  1790,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Bruington  Church,  King  and  (Jueen  County,  which 
position  be  held  until  his  death,  Dec.  25,  1831.  He  is 
identified  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Baptist  Cliurch 
to  send  the  (Jospel  to  the  heathen.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Baptist  (Jeneral  Convention;  president  for 
a  number  of  years  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  IMissionary 
Society;  was  often  moderator  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  president  of  its  board  of  managers. 
He  was  also  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety; and  when  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  became  involved,  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  its  financial  concerns  (in  1827),  accomplishing  his  dif- 
ficult task  with  great  discretion  and  energy.  He  pub- 
lished a  Catechism  (1809): — a  History  of  Virginia  Bap- 
tists (1810) : — and  various  Memoiis  and  Letters.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Puljnt,  vi,  305. 


Sena  Panthis,  a  Hindu  sect  which  was  estab- 
lisheil  by  Sena,  the  third  of  the  disciples  of  Kamanand, 
but  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct.  For  some  time, 
however,  Sena  and  his  descendants  were  the  fumiW  gu- 
rus of  the  rajah  of  Bandoogur,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance enjoyed  considerable  authority  and  reputation. 
— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Wo7id,  s.  v. 

Sen'aah  [some  Sena'ah^  (Heb.  Senaah',  nxSO, 
thorny ;  Sept.  'S.tvaa,  "Zavava,  2aaya,  etc.),  the  name 
of  a  man  (B.C.  ante  445)  whose  descendants,  or  (more 
probably),  if  a  town  (but  none  like  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned), whose  inhabitants  (given  in  various  numbers, 
all  apparently  exaggerated  by  erroneous  transcription) 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  35 ;  Neh.  vii,  38)  and 
rebuilt  the  Fish -gate  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  3,  Heb. 
with  the  art.  has-Senaah' ;  Sept.  'Aaavad  ;  A.  V.  "  Has- 
senaah"). 

Senagen,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  king  belonging 
to  the  race  of  Children  of  the  Sun,  who  is  connected 
with  the  fables  relating  to  the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  (Lan- 
kal,  the  noted  Ravana,  and  consequently  with  the  story 
of  Rama.  Eavana  having  demanded  a  vessel  filled  with 
blood  from  certain  holy  devotees,  it  was  afterwards  bur- 
ied by  the  gigantic  demon  in  the  territories  of  Senagen 
because  it  brought  him  trouble.  Senagen  found  it,  and 
discovered  in  it  a  beautifid  child  which  he  recognised 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi.  She  was 
subsequently  married  to  Rama,  an  incarnation  of  her 
consort  Vishnu. — Vollmer,  WOrterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Senate  (yepovaia,  eldership,  used  by  classical  writ- 
ers for  a  deliberative  or  legislative  body,  and  by  the 
Sept.  for  the  collective  mass  of  the  Jewish  elders,  and 
later  for  the  Sanhedrim)  is  used  once  in  the  New  Test. 
(Acts  V,  21)  for  some  portion  of  the  Sanhedrim,  appar- 
ently the  elders,  who  constituted  its  main  element.  See 
Eluer;  Sanhedrim. 

Senatorium,  a  place  in  some  churches  where  are 
the  seats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings, 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Some 
think  that  it  is  so  called  because  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters, who  form  the  senate  of  the  church,  were  seated 
there. 

Senault,  Jean  Francois,  a  French  preacher  and 
religious  writer,  was  born  at  Anvers,  near  Pontoise,  in 
1601.  After  studying  at  Douai,  in  1618  he  entered  the 
then  young  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  being  des- 
ignated to  the  office  of  preaching,  he  prepared  himself 
by  an  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  fa- 
thers, and  the  best  French  authors.  For  forty  years  he 
preached  with  success  at  Paris,  to  the  court,  and  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  made  superior  of  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  and  in  1662  was  elected  superior-general 
of  the  Oratory,  an  office  which  he  administered  gratu- 
itously and  with  great  prudence  till  his  death,  Aug.  3, 
1672.  He  wrote  several  religious  biographies  and  prac- 
tical works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule, 
s.  v. 

Sendal.     See  Sexdel. 

Sendel,  a  kind  of  taffeta,  frequently  used  of  old  in 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  garments  and  banners.  The 
clergy  in  1343  were  forbidden  to  wear  their  hair  rolled 
with  fur  or  sendel. 

Senderling,  John  Z.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  Nov.  12,  1800,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Having 
in  early  life  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  be 
useful  in  the  Master's  service,  he  was  advised  to  prepare 
for  the  (iospel  ministry.  In  1817  he  entered  Hartwick 
Classical  and  Theological  Seminar}',  where  he  remained 
seven  years.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  took  charge  of  a  small  Church  in 
Clay,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1826  he  went  to  Centre 
Brunswick,  near  Troy,  and  then  to  the  city  of  Troy, 
where  he  remained  till  1856,  when  he  received  a  call  as 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.    In  the 
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spring  of  1867  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  lived  a  re- 
tired lilc  until  Dec.  20,  1877,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
rest.     (B.  P.) 

Seneca,  Lucius  Ann^eus,  was  a  teacher,  rhetori- 
cian, philosopher,  poet,  essayist,  epistolograplier,  natural- 
ist, advocate,  magistrate,  and  statesman,  under  the  later 
Roman  emperors  of  the  adseititious  Julian  house.  It  is 
in  tlie  character  of  philosopher  that  his  reputation  has 
endured  through  all  subsetiuent  times.  This  reputation 
has  been  preserved,  as  it  was  generated,  mainly  by  the 
piquancy  of  his  style,  the  terseness  of  his  expression, 
the  incisiveness  and  the  epigrammatic  felicity  of  his 
phrase,  and  the  constant  ostentation  of  an  earnestness 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  factitious,  and  of  a  profun- 
dity which  is  more  apparent  than  real.  By  whatever 
arts  his  renown  was  attained,  or  by  whatever  accidents 
it  was  perpetuated,  the  name  of  Seneca  has  ever  contin- 
ued tlie  most  notable  and  the  best  known  in  the  scanty 
catalogue  of  Roman  philosophers,  and  of  Romans  pre- 
tending to  philosophy.  There  has  been  no  period  in 
which  any  smattering  of  letters  survived  when  Seneca 
was  not  admired  and  cited.  His  own  profession,  "  Nidla 
dies  sine  linea,"  has  been  applicable  to  him  in  many 
forms.  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  schoolmen  of 
the  Middle  Age,  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their 
corrivals  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  had  all  frequent 
recourse  to  Seneca,  and  Shakespeare  was  reproached 
with  his  too  ready  use  of  the  convenient  repertory  of 
gnomes  and  maxims.  In  his  own  day,  Seneca  occupied 
a  conspicuous  station.  His  abilities  merited  a  very 
high  position,  and  his  accomplishments  accorded  witli 
his  abilities.  He  obtained  the  quaestorship  and  the 
praitorship  in  the  official  hierarchy  when  these  honors 
were  conferred  by  imperial  favor.  He  was  the  instruc- 
tor and  chief  minister  of  an  emperor  whose  excesses  and 
atrocities  have  made  the  name  of  Nero  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  brutal  and  heartless  in  despotism,  despicable 
in  license  and  vanity,  and  unparalleled  in  crime.  He 
lauded  frugality  and  simplicity  (i'e  Tranquill.  Animi. 
i,  5-8 ;  Ep.  II,  ii,  9),  and  echoed  the  desire  of  Propertius : 

"  Uthiam  Ronise  nemo  esset  dives ;  et  ipse 
Stramiuea  posset  dux  habitaie  casa." 

But  while  eulogizing  cottage  life — "domus  hiec  sapi- 
entis  angusta,  sine  cultu,  sine  strepitu,  sine  adparatu" 
(/>?  Constant.  XV,  v) — he  passed  his  days  in  sjilendid 
villas  and  in  palaces.  He  professed  the  wise  man's  in- 
difference to  the  hazards  of  life,  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
and  the  conditions  of  existence,  but  he  dwelt  in  all 
the  luxury  and  indulgence  of  Roman  sybaritism.  He 
preached  the  blessings  of  obscurity  in  the  press  of  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  He  strenuously  com- 
mended poverty,  but  he  more  sedulously  increased  his 
millions,  and  is  charged  with  provoking  the  most  serious 
of  British  revolts  by  the  sudden  recall  of  his  usurious 
loans.  These  contrasts  were  human  weakness — "mor- 
talibus  mos  est  ex  magnis  raajora  cupiendi"  (De  Benef. 
Ill,  iii,  2) — but  they  were  not  the  sage's  triumphs  over 
human  intirmities  and  worldly  temptations.  He  ad- 
dressed his  treatise  On  Clemency  to  Nero,  but  he  dis- 
guised, if  he  did  not  sanction,  the  poisoning  of  Claudi- 
us;  he  justitied  the  assassination  of  Agrippina  by  her 
son,  and  he  failed  to  prevent  the  divorce  and  munler  of 
the  empress  Octavia.  He  might  well  exclaim,  "Mali 
inter  malos  vivimus"  (^De  Ira,  III,  xxvi,  4).  Could  he 
find  an  excuse  in  another  of  his  sayings,  "Mansuete 
immansueta  tractanda?"  {ibiil.  xxvii,  3).  He  expatiated 
on  the  evil  of  avarice,  and  wrote  at  great  length  On  Be- 
neficence, but  he  enriched  himself  by  imperial  confisca- 
tions. He  exulted  in  the  perfect  free<lom  of  the  true 
philosopher,  and  cringed  to  the  freedmen  and  minions 
of  an  imbecile  and  semi-idiotic  sovereign  {Consol.  ad 
Polyh.;  Dion  Cass.  LXI.  x).  He  was  prominent  among 
the  Stoics  of  the  time,  whom  he  patronized  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  by  his  predications,  he  was  chief  among 
the  satellites  and  profligates  of  the  court,  whom  he  re- 
buked by  his  precepts,  but  did  not  stigmatize  by  his 


retirement.  In  all  things  he  was  a  rhetorician  and  an 
actor.  His  literary  productions  glitter  with  the  corus- 
cations of  unintermitting  paradox  and  antithesis;  but 
the  paradox  of  his  tenets  and  the  antithesis  of  his  style 
are  less  novel  and  less  startling  than  the  contrasts  be- 
tween his  professions  and  his  career,  his  doctrine  and 
his  practice  {iravTa  ra  trni'Tiiora  olf  t^tXoirii^fi  ttoi- 
iov  t'lXfyx^)]  [Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x]).  The  image  and 
examjjle  of  his  life  were  his  bequest  to  his  friends. 
They  should  have  been  accompanied  with  the  epigraph, 

"  Deflcior  prudens  artis  ab  arte  niea." 

At  the  first  contemplation  of  these  strange  anomalies 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  "  tota  vita  mentitur''  {Ej>.  V, 
iv,  10) — his  life  was  all  a  lie.  But  much  that  is  con- 
tradictory, much  that  may  invite  the  sternest  reproba- 
tion, may  be  palliated  by  regarding  the  times,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation,  and  the  artificial  and  discolored 
lights  under  which  all  is  seen.  Such  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, between  the  philosophy  and  the  conduct  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  to  require  cautious  esti- 
mation. 

I.  Life. — L.  Annteus  Seneca  was  the  second  son  of  M. 
Annajus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  the 
Controversial  Exercises  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
rhetoric.  His  elder  brother,  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit,  had  assumed  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  advocate  Junius  Gallio,  by  wliom  he 
had  been  adopted.  His  younger  brother,  L.  AnnsBus 
Mela,  was  the  father  of  Lucan,  the  poet  of  the  Pharsa- 
lia.  Marcus,  the  founder  of  the  distinguished  family, 
was  a  citizen  from  Corduba,  in  Spain,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  He  was  wealthy,  reputable,  accomplished, 
and  noted  for  his  wonderful  memory.  He  took  an  em- 
inent position  at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  lived 
to  be  an  octogenarian.  His  illustrious  son  was  born  at 
Corduba,  but  was  transferred  to  Rome  in  early  life,  and 
was  educated  there  under  his  father  and  Pajjirius  Fabi- 
anus.  Attains,  and  Sotion.  Fabianus  he  mentions  fre- 
quently in  his  works  with  respect  and  affection.  By 
Sotion  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  vagaries,  and 
asceticism  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Seneca  was  so  earnest 
in  his  abstinences  and  in  his  renunciation  of  animal  food 
that  he  became  emaciated  and  endangered  his  health. 
By  the  urgent  persuasions  of  his  father  he  abandoned 
his  fasts  and  vigils,  and  turned  from  the  pursuit  of  se- 
vere philosophy  to  the  business  of  life.  He  adopted  a 
forensic  career.  The  remains  of  Seneca  attest  his  abil- 
ities, the  breadth  of  his  culture,  the  diversity  of  his  ac- 
quirements, the  vigor  of  his  fancj',  the  variety  of  his 
reflections,  the  fluency  and  perspicuity  of  his  style.  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence  and  lucrative  employment.  He 
became  quaestor,  at  what  time  is  unknown,  but  probably 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Lender  Caius  his 
life  was  nearly  cut  short.  Jealousy  of  his  talents,  envy 
of  his  distinction,  apprehension  of  his  sentiments,  hatred 
of  his  opinions  and  associations,  or  more  adequate  provo- 
cations, excited  that  insane  and  furious  emperor's  hos- 
tility, and  he  was  designated  for  execution.  By  adroit 
intervention  he  was  spared,  on  the  re|)resentation  that 
he  would  soon  sink  under  disease.  Two  years  later 
Caligula  was  assassinated,  but  Seneca  survived.  The 
opening  of  the  new  reign  was  inauspicious  to  him. 
Claudius  banished  him  to  the  sterile  and  inhospitable 
island  of  Corsica — "  Horrida  desertis  undique  vasta  lo- 
cis."  Messalina  suspected  his  intimac}'  with  the  em- 
peror's nieces,  Agrippina  and  .Julia,  and  alleged  an  in- 
trigue with  one  or  both.  Seneca  was  safer  and  more 
innocent  on  the  most  inhospitable  coast  than  in  ttie 
company  of  any  of  these  infamous  sirens.  He  had  al- 
ready addressed  his  tractate  On  Anger  to  his  brother 
Novatus,  who  had  not  yet  become  Gallio.  Little  of  his 
fortitude,  and  nothing  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  philos- 
opher, were  displayed  by  Seneca  in  his  exile.  In  the 
first  period  of  his  expatriation  he  achieved  a  Consola- 
tion to  Ilelvia,  his  mother,  to  calm  her  natural  grief  at 
the  violent  and  hazardous  separation.     It  abounds  la 
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showy  sentiments,  in  ex()uisito  expressions,  in  whole- 
some hill  exii);p'r(il('(l  rellcetions.  wliich  tall  upon  ihe 
expeeljuil  e.-ir  hke  (he  soinul  ol'  linllnw  hr.'iss.  His 
etpmniinily  is  hehed  liy  iiis  elVoil  (o  (hseovcr,  lo  iniihi- 
piv,  fniil  (i)  .•iilinii  reasons  lor  (Mpianiniiiy.  'riic  impres- 
sion is  irr<>sislilile  tlial  Ihe  alVccIrd  eoiilenlmenl  of  Ihe 
sa^e  is  only  llie  Iriunipli  ol'  ihe  rlu'lorieian,  anil  iuleiid- 
C(l  Id  alli.'ii'l  pulihe  ,'i<liiiir.'ilioii  and  synipalhy.  'I'his 
imlavoraliU'  i  lh<i  is  dcipincd  hy  Ihe  ('i>ii.ii)l<iliiiii  to 
J'li/i/hiiiK,  also  eomposed  in  the  Corsieaii  seeliision,  an<l 
wriilen  lo  the  powerful  Ireedinan  orciaiidius  lo  eonil'orl 
him  on  Ihe  loss  of  liis  lirollicr.  juid  lo  iiivoUe  lor  liim- 
seU'llie  eommiscralion  olllic  lilicrlinc  and  the  l.avor  oC 
his  master.  The  wise  man,  who,  liUe  Ovid,  had  he- 
moaned  the  miseries  of  hanisiimeni  in  ele^'inc  verse, 
declared  thai,  under  Claudius,  "llie  liCe  of  exiles  was 
more  lraii(|nil  tlnm  that  of  prinees  under  Cains."  lie 
enlarfjed  upon  Ihe  resplendeni  ipialilies  of  llie  slu])id, 
misled,  lihmderini;  pedant  on  the  Ihroue,  whose  piiiiip- 
kiiiijii'ittliiii  lie  was  lo  eeleluvile  jiflcr  liis  death  in  liillcr 
salire.  The  inlense  servilily  and  a(hil;iiiou  ol'llie  Iwcii- 
ty-.sixlh  eliapter  of  Ihis  diseredilalile  Consoldlioii  have 
ofien  aliraeled  remark;  hnl  it  has  lii;;li  lilerary  merits. 

Afler  eiji'lii  years  not  improli tidily  spent,  .Soneea  was 
recalled  from  his  exile.  The  new  empress.  Ajirippinn, 
mindful  of  old  iiilimacy,  or  anxious  for  addilioii!il  sup- 
jiorl.  siiinmoiu'd  liim  from  the  slerile  rocks  of  Corsica  lo 
the  luxury  and  license  of  the  imperial  p;dacc.  lie  was 
advanced  lo  Ihe  pneiorship,  juid  appointed  tutor  lo  her 
son,  the  youiiii'.  Iiinulsome,  promisini;  Uomiliiis  Nero. 
Hiul  not.  Alexander  been  the  pii|iil  of  ArisiotleV  What 
might  not  he  anticipated  from  the  disciple  of  .Seneca V 
It.  was  very  shortly  liefore  the  acceptance  of  this  cliarijc 
lliiil  he  had  wriileii  the  (\iiisol(i/i<i  lul  Mdrcittm  on  the 
death  of  her  son.  It  was  app.areuily  followed  hy  the 
distpiisitiou  (>ii  rrtiiii/iii/lifi/.  I'inealily  of  cmoliou 
char;iclcri/.es  liolh  works.  Marcia  was  llic  daui;htcr  of 
Cremutins  Cordiis,  the  repulilican  liislorian  of  the  last 
civil  wars.  Her  son,  for  whom  she  was  tardily  con- 
soled, had  heen  dead  three  years.  The  jiraise  of  iiilel- 
Icclual  calm  came  with  a  suspicious  air  from  one  who 
had  heen  fretlini;  and  moaniiii;  in  ohscnrily  for  ciulil 
years,  ami  was  ready  to  welcome  the  hustle  .and  cxtrjiva- 
gance  of  llie  court.  There  seems  lo  have  heen  no  hesi- 
tation in  .nccepliiifj  the  jiroposals  of  Airrippiua  to  hir- 
sake  trannuillily.  !Slie  was  sclieminu;  to  advance  to 
the  throne  a  son  of  whom  his  father  had  s.aid  that  noth- 
ing hut  a  monsier  could  spring  from  such  ]>arents.  The 
throne  was  securecl  hy  poisoning  the  old  and  uxorious 
emperor.  Seneca  liecaine  prime-minister  and  chief  ad- 
ministrator muter  Agrippiua,  with  IJurrus  as  head  of 
military  ;iflairs.  'I'lic  lir>t  service  of  Ihe  poliiii-;il  or 
politic  philosopher  was  lo  compose  for  his  piijiil  a  ful- 
some laudation  of  the  murdered  prince,  whose  memory 
ho  lampooned  himself.  The  Neronian  lauds  were  so 
highly  a)>precialeil  that  the  senate  directed  lliem  lo  be 
ins<Tilieil  on  a  pillar  of  silver,  and  to  he  read  by  the 
privlors  when  llicv  enicred  on  I  heir  otlice.  When  Nero 
had  been  a  year  upon  the  throne,  his  younger  colleague. 
ISriiannicus,  the  son  iind  Irue  heir  of  Claudius,  was  re- 
moved out  of  his  path — (lerhaps  by  iioison,  though  litis 
has  been  disputed  in  late  years.  .\t  this  opportune  mo- 
ment, Seneca  addresses  to  his  imperial  pupil  ihe  notable 
treatise  (>ii  Clt'iiii'iiiy.  What  was  the  demand  for  it, un- 
less cruel  disiiosilions  had  been  manilesled  ?  How  coulil 
thev  have  been  carried  into  etVeet  unless  by  llie  acijui- 
csoence  of  Seneca,  who  was  now  in  llie  lieighi  of  bis 
power?  Tacitus  alleges  (.Inh.  XHI.  xi)  ihal  he  pub- 
lished Nero's  fretpient  asseverations  of  his  clemency 
"testitieando  ipiam  honesta  pra-ciperet,  vel  jaclandi 
ingenii." 

Seneca  is  charged  with  encouraging  and  excusing 
Nero's  amour  with  Acie  to  prevent  worse  excesses. 
Tlie  olTence  was  venial  in  comparison  with  other  sub- 
serviences. This  liaison,  however,  irritated  Agriiipina. 
nnd  iutlamed  the  growing  hostility  between  the  mother 
niid  the  son.      I'ublic  art'airs  coniinued  lo  be  conducted 


(piietly  and  prosperously,  nnd  Seneca  lina  reaped  the 
honor.  The  calm  was  only  on  the  surface.  A  few 
years  later,  the  indiclmenl  of  Snilliiis,  under  the  aiiti- 
ipialed  Cincian  law,  brought  di.scredit  upon  Seneca,  who 
.appears  lo  li.'ive  been  aclive  in  the  prosecutiiin.  Snil- 
liiis, ill  his  defence,  liiriied  savagely  upon  him— charged 
liim  willi  having  been  Ihe  ipuestor  of  Cermanicus,  and 
with  having  eornipled  his  daughter  none  the  less;  de- 
inanded  by  what  wisdom  or  by  what,  precepts  of  ])hi- 
losopliy  he  had  .'iceumiilaled  such  a  vast  estate  in  four 
years  of  inipcri.'il  frieiiilsliip ;  denounced  liim  for  ealch- 
iiig  rich  and  childless  men.  ;is  willi  a  net,  and  for  ex- 
li;nisting  ll.aly  with  his  usuries  (Tacit.  Ann.  XHI,  xlii). 
The  arts  of  llie  iiilamoiis  I'opjia'a  .Sjibiiia  widened  the 
breach  between  Agrippiua  and  her  son,  nnd  the  trust 
nnd  iiillueiice  of  Seneca  sickened  with  the  declining  au- 
thority of  .\gripiiiiia.  He  w.as  alarmed  and  jeopardized 
by  the  luiiialnral  combat.  The  mother  snslaiiied  the 
rights  of  llie  injured  empress  Octaxi.'i;  the  sou  yielded 
lo  llie  wiles  of  ilie  sorceress  I'oppu'a  .Sabiua,  whose  vic- 
tory portended  the  ntler  overthrow  of  the  maternal  su- 
premacy. It  was  a  Conflict  to  be  terminated  only  by 
the  death  of  Nero  or  of  Agrippiua.  'I'he  mother,  by 
wlio.se  crimes  he  had  secured  the  throne,  was  the  vic- 
tim. It  was  generally  credited  that  Seneca  and  Ihirrns 
assented  lo  the  matricide,  though  they  devolved  llie  ex- 
eculion  on  oilier  inslrimienls.  .Seneca  lias  been  acciisevl 
of  suggesting  the  crime  to  regain  Nero's  conlidence. 
Tli.'it  be  defended  il  has  never  been  denied,  and  admit.s 
no  exculpation.  A  later  minister  of  IJome  welcomed 
death  rather  than  slain  his  conscience  by  apologizing 
for  a  less  atrocily;  but  the  meanness  of  Seneca's  com- 
plicity in  the  crime  sustained  him  in  his  position,  if  not 
in  his  full  asceiuieney,  for  a  few  years  longer.  He  w.is 
slill  the  lirst  siibjecl  in  Ihe  empire,  the  most  )ironiiiient 
of  llie  imperiid  minislers,  when  ibe  "t^)iiiu(pienniiini 
Neronis,"  llie  lirst  live  years  of  the  new  reign,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  (.iuiinpiennalian  games.  The  imaginary 
felicity  of  these  years  was  long  a  memory  and  a  regret 
to  the  Koman  world,  nnd  posterity  has  accepted  the  im- 
pression which  was  then  made.  To  Seneca  has  been 
.•issigned  the  credit  of  lliose  halcyon  day.s.  Yel  I'riian- 
nicns  li.'id  been  suspiciously  removed;  Agrippiua  bad 
been  murdered  by  her  son,  •■ind  .Seiieci  bad  Jusiilit'd  the 
murder;  l*oppa>a  .Sabiiia  bad  snpplanlcd  Oclavia,  and 
insured  her  siibse(|ueiit  divorce  and  assassination.  The 
C^)uin(|uenninm  Neronis  was  a  theatrical  illusion  —  a 
hypocrisy  of  brief  duration.  Wir+i  the  death  of  Ihirrns 
(A.l>.  (i"J\  the  scene  rapidly  changes.  The  marriage 
of  Toppavi  .Sabiiia  to  the  emperor,  the  divorce  .•mil  mur- 
der of  the  young  and  innocent  ein|iress  Oclavia  at  Ihe 
age  of  nineteen,  .'11111  the  linal  overthrow  of  .Seneca's  in- 
lluence  were  nearly  simultaneous — "Mors  Ihirri  iiifrcgit 
Seiu'ca'  polcntiam"  (Tacit.  .1  wh.  XIV,  Hi,  1).  About 
the  same  time.  I'nnl  wns  brought  ns  a  prisoner  to  l>ome, 
on  his  appeal  to  Ca'sar.  Signs  and  iiortents,  on  earth 
nnd  in  heaven,  terrilied  the  superstitious.  Eartlnpiakcs 
and  bloody  comets  spread  distress  and  conslernation, 
and  pestilence  succeeded.  In  the  second  summer  .'ifler 
the  murder  of  Oclavia,  ihe  fearful  contiagr.'ition  which 
led  to  the  per.seculion  of  Ihe  Chrisiiaiis  and  Ihe  martyr- 
dom of  the  apostles  IVter  and  Taiil  devastated  the  city 
for  six  days  nnd  seven  nights.  During  these  years, 
Seneca's  iiitlueuec  had  vanished,  and  his  peril  had  been 
ever  before  liim.  The  asseverations  of  Nero  "that  he 
would  perish  rather  than  injure  him"  (.Sueton.  .\(  ro, 
\\\\^  were  scarcely  reassuring.  A  convenienl  ambigui- 
ty may  be  detected  in  the  phrase.  Senet'a  begged  for  his 
dismissal  from  court ;  he  proposed  to  surrender  his  villas 
and  his  vast  estates,  his  live  hundred  ivory-footed  chairs 
of  citron,  his  three  or  four  millions  of  substance  (Tacit. 
Ann.  XIV,  liv;  Dion  Cass.  l.XI.  xK  His  entreaties 
and  his  olVers  were  disreganled.  but  be  sought  an  oslen- 
tations  seclusion.  He  endeavored  to  conceal  him.self 
under  the  garb  of  n  philosopher;  he  returned  to  the  ns- 
celicisms  of  his  youth;  he  seemed  oblivious  of  human 
afl'airs.  ami  to  hold  communion  only  with  pliilosopliy 
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and  with  his  God.  "  Deo  parere,  libertas  est"  (Seiiec. 
De  Vit.  Beat,  xv,  7).  To  these  j-ears  of  solicitous  ob- 
scurity belong  his  best  and  most  characteristic  works — 
the  treatises  De  Fruvidentia,  De  Brevildte  Vitce,  l)e 
Vila  Beata,  De  Beneficiis,  the  Letters  to  Luci/ius,  and 
the  Natural  Questions.  The  danger  so  long  foreseen 
was  not  averted  b}^  philosophical  pretensions  or  by 
rhetorical  homilies.  Seneca,  whether  justly  or  not,  was 
■  believed  or  declared  to  be  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Calpurnius  Piso.  VVas  he  guilty?  The  recorded  evi- 
dence is  wholly  inadequate.  The  probabilities  alone 
convict  him,  and  guilt  in  this  case  would  be  the  most 
innocent  of  his  criminalities.  He  knew  his  own  peril; 
he  knew  the  persistent  and  unscrupulous  bloodthirsti- 
ness  of  his  pupil;  he  knew  the  present  and  impending 
miseries  of  the  Roman  world  when  Nero's  passions  were 
unleashed  ;  he  had  been  cognizant  and  acquiescent,  per- 
haps active  in  some  cases,  in  the  murder  of  Claudius,  of 
Agrippina,  of  Octavia,  and  probably  in  man\'  more  as- 
sassinations. There  is  no  appeal  for  him  from  his  sus- 
picious life  to  his  sentimental  morality,  however  lofty, 
pure,  and  fascinating.  He  was  ordered  to  die,  and  the 
same  decree  was  issued  against  his  brother  (iallio  (but 
see  Tacit.  Ann.  XV,  Ixxiii)  and  his  nephew,  the  poet  Lu- 
can.  The  fatal  mandate  was  promptly  obej-ed,  but  his 
death  was  lingering  and  painful.  Nothing  in  the  life 
of  Seneca  became  him  more  or  was  more  consistent  with 
his  philosophy  than  his  manner  of  leaving  it.  There 
was  something  of  parade — something  of  the  ros  plaudite 
of  a  classic  comedy;  but  the  ancients  were  always  actors, 
and  the  ostentation  of  philosophic  calm  and  in<lifference 
had  been  the  habit  of  Seneca's  life,  and  could  not  be 
wholly  abandoned  in  the  last  act,  when  the  situation 
was  so  tragic  and  imposing,  so  apt  for  one  of  his  own 
dramas.  The  story  of  Seneca's  serene  but  lingering 
death  is  told  by  Tacitus  Qibid.  XV,  lix-lxv)  with  elabo- 
rate art  and  with  the  most  adroit  chiar-oscuro.     It  is 

one  of  the  most 
finished  of  the 
numerous  de- 
lineations in 
distemper  of 
that  consum- 
mate artist, 
and  has  fur- 
nished the  ex- 
em  plar  for 
many  inferior 
copies.  T  h  e 
story  has  been 
s(j  often  repeat- 
ed, and  is  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it 
need  not  be  re- 
iterated here ; 
but  a  suspicion 
Seneca.  (From  an  antique  bust.)  remains  that 
some  of  the  touches  of  the  painter's  brush  have  no  better 
justification  than  there  was  for  the  loose  rumor  reported 
by  him  that  the  conspirators  had  designed,  if  successful, 
to  elevate  Seneca  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

H.  Writinr/s The  literary  remains  of  Seneca  are  in 

both  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  productions  are  moral 
essays,  fragments  of  such  essays,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four Letters  to  Lucilius  (which  are  themselves  es- 
says), the  Ludus  de  Aforte  Clandii  (or  A pocoloci/ntkosu), 
and  seven  books  o(  Natural  Questions,  or  speculations  in 
natural  history.  The  A  pocolori/nthosis  is  a  medley  of 
prose  and  verse,  but  its  authorship  is  doubtful.  Sene- 
ca's poetry  consists  of  nine  epigrams — the  wail  of  the 
exile — and  ten  tragedies,  one  of  which  (the  Octaria') 
cannot  have  been  written  by  him,  while  it  remains  un- 
certain whether  he  wrote  any  of  them.  The  merits  and 
defects  of  Seneca's  style  may  be  gathered  from  the  in- 
cidental remarks  already  made.  It  may  suffice  at  this 
time  to  quote  the  just  censure  of  the  emperor  Cains, 
"Arena  sine  calce,"  and  to  approve  the  equally  brief 


and  accurate  criticism  of  Quintilian,"  Abundat  dulcibus 
vitiis."  It  is  ahvaj's  afl'ected,  it  is  always  jMiinted,  it  is 
always  attractive,  it  is  always  radiant ;  but  it  is  a  string 
of  artificial  gems,  not  of  "Orient  pearls  at  random 
strung,"  or  of  geiuiine  diamonds. 

There  are  some  old  fabrications  ascribed  to  Seneca, 
which  should  not  be  left  altogether  unnoticed.  One  of 
these  is  the  treatise  De  Formula  llonestte  VitcB,  which 
was  constantly  cited  as  his  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is 
nowattributetl  to  Martinus  Dumiensis,  a  Christian  writ- 
er contemporaneous  with  Justinian.  The  other  is  the 
imaginary  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul, 
which  was  known  to  Jerome.  These  letters  are  indubi- 
tably spurious ;  but  an  acquaintance  between  the  jiagan 
moralist  and  the  Christian  missionary  is  not  without 
probability,  though  it  is  without  evidence.  The  belief 
in  such  acquaintance,  and  the  favorable  acceptance  of 
the  Letters  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  encouraged  the 
fancy  that  Seneca  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
More  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  possibility  of  . 
such  intercourse  is  the  close  agreement  between  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  IJoman  philosopher  and 
in  the  Fpistles  of  the  apostle,  and  the  singular  conso- 
nance of  the  maxims  of  the  Stoic  rhetorician  with  the 
precepts  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  This  signifi- 
cant concord  has  often  been  noticed,  and  recently,  with 
especial  care,  b_v  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  new  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  parallelisms  are  most  fretpient  and  most 
startling — of  course  in  ethical  rather  than  in  theologi- 
cal matters.  Almost  equally  suggestive  is  the  fiict  that 
the  ethical  productions  of  Seneca  are  much  after  the 
fashion  of  sermons  and  hortatory  discourses — preaching 
a  purer  faith,  a  cleaner  heart,  and  virtuous  action  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  and  unbelieving  generation.  An  ob- 
vious ex[)lanation  is  that  which  induced  the  suppositi- 
tious correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul.  When 
this  is  rejected,  it  is  easy  to  presume  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  constant  communications  of  all 
kinds  between  the  several  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is 
certain  that  Christian  influence  was  early  discernible  at 
Rome,  and  has  been  detected  in  the  contemporaneous 
Roman  law.  There  was  a  Christian  commimitv  in  the 
palace  at  an  early  period.  But  this  does  not  explain 
all.  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  Seneca  there  was  an 
earnest  and  widely  extended  movement  in  the  line  of 
moral  renovation,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  growth 
of  Stoicism  at  Rome  and  the  expansion  of  its  doctrines, 
by  the  tenor  of  the  writings  of  Philo-Jud»us,  by  Sibyl- 
line forgeries,  and  by  the  memorable  career  of  Apollo- 
nius  Tyaneus,  which  has  been  disguised  and  obscured 
by  the  fictions  of  his  biographers.  It  does  not  conflict 
with  a  reverential  interpretation  of  "the  ways  of  (iod 
to  man"  to  conjecture  that  the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars 
which  had  spread  from  Calpe  to  the  Euphrates,  the  con- 
sequent disintegration  of  society  everywhere,  and  the 
general  dissoluteness  which  those  wars  had  engendered, 
produced,  along  with  the  decay  of  pagan  belief,  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  need,  a  solicitude  for  the  accomplish- 
ment, and  attempts  at  the  introduction,  of  a  religious 
regeneration.  Such  a  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  nations  would  be  a  natural  preparation  for  the 
reception  and  diflfusion  of  Christianity.  Nor  does  it 
seem  alien  to  the  course  of  Providence,  who  never  ef- 
fects great  changes />e>-  saltum,  and  to  whom  "a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  a  day." 

III.  Fhilosophy. — No  distinct  scheme  of  philosophy 
can  claim  Seneca  as  either  its  founder  or  its  systematic 
expositor.  He  only  enlarged  the  lines,  adorned  the 
precepts,  and  amplified  the  spirit  of  the  philosophj' 
which  he  professed.  He  declared  himself  a  Stoic,  has 
always  l)een  so  regarded,  and  is  recognised  as  such  by 
Zeller,  Ueberweg,  and  the  other  historians  of  ancient 
philosophy.  It  is  therefore  neeilless  to  dwell  upon  his 
doctrines.  They  are  tliose  of  the  Stoics  ((|.  v.).  But 
Seneca  was  much  more  and  much  less  than  a  Stoic  of 
the  old  and  rigid  school,  and  much  of  his  favor  in  his 
own  and  in  later  limes  may  be  attributed  to  the  excess 
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and  the  defect.  He  was  thoroughly  unsystematic  and 
discontinuous.  He  indulges  in  no  speculation  to  estab- 
lish or  to  fortify  the  theory.  He  employs  the  current 
tenets  for  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  He  had  a 
broader  comprehension  than  Zeno  or  Chrysippus.  He 
was  latitudinarian  in  his  sentiments.  He  applauds  the 
character,  commends  the  ethical  doctrines,  and  cites  the 
maxims  of  Epicurus.  He  inclines  to  the  large  intelli- 
gence of  the  Peripatetics,  and  emulates  the  spiritual  as- 
pirations of  the  Academics.  Philosophy,  in  his  concep- 
tion, was  no  abstract  and  recondite  study,  of  service 
only  in  the  closet :  it  was  the  rule  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  distractions  and  temptations,  of  uncertainties  and 
dangers — a  refuge  for  the  troubled  mind,  a  shelter  from 
suspicion  and  envy,  a  defence  against  tyrainiy,  and  the 
balm  of  a  serene  conscience  {l)e  Beai.  fit.  xv). 

Philosophy  has  been,  since  the  Christian  revelation, 
so  distinct  from  religion,  or  so  completely  identified 
with  it,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  its  character, 
its  charms,  and  its  value  in  those  ages  when  it  was  the 
sole  substitute  for  revealed  truth — when  from  its  dark, 
intricate,  and  insoluble  problems  could  alone  be  expect- 
ed vague  hopes  and  vaguer  aspirations,  where  Christian- 
ity affords  absolute  assurance  to  all.  By  the  cultivated 
and  inquiring  pagan,  philosophy  was  pursued  as  the 
guide  of  life,  the  moderator  of  prosperity,  the  solace  in 
adversity,  the  oracular  response  to  the  eager  questions 
which  the  earnest  heart  and  intelligent  mind  are  ever 
asking  about  here  and  hereafter — about  the  world,  its 
origin,  and  its  governance ;  about  man,  his  duties  and 
his  destinies;  about  all  that  lies  beyond  the  dark  veil 
of  death  and  the  darker  veil  of  birth.  This  is  fully 
manifested  in  Seneca's  invitation  to  Paulinus  to  seek 
"the  shady  spaces  of  divine  philosophy"  (i)e  B7-ev, 
Vita,  xix,  1,  2). 

PhilosopliN'  offered  many  inducements  to  its  pursuit 
or  its  pretence  under  the  early  empire.  It  was  a  disci- 
pline of  mind  and  heart  to  those  of  gentle  disposition 
and  refined  tastes  whose  easy  circumstances  in  life  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  public  or  professional 
vocations.  Hence  philosophy  grew  into  a  fashion,  and 
the  fashion,  like  all  fashions,  moral  or  religious,  was  of- 
ten perverted  into  a  cloak  or  a  pretence. 

Under  the  pressure  of  despotic  rule,  slight  differences 
become  symbols  of  political  faith.  At  Rome,  Stoicism 
associated  itself  with  regrets  for  the  republic,  with  a 
mild,  inert  aversion  to  the  empire,  or  with  a  more  de- 
cided antipathy  to  the  emperor.  Lord  of  himself,  the 
Stoic  asserted  his  independence  of  all  control  of  man  by 
governments  or  by  fortune.  The  haughty  pretension 
afforded  little  offence  to  the  constituted  powers.  The 
sole  sovereignty  of  the  Stoic  had  its  single  throne  with- 
in his  own  bosom.  There  he,  too,  was  emperor;  he 
cared  for  naught  beyond.  He  had  thus  the  credit  of 
independence,  without  assuming  the  complexion  of  a 
conspirator  or  a  revolutionary'.  Every  age  illustrates 
the  facility  with  which  prevalent  principles  shrivel  up 
into  empty  forms.  Loud  professions  may  disguise  hol- 
low sentiments.  Sentiments  accordant  with  the  profes- 
sions may  be  sincerely  entertained,  and  yet  produce  nei- 
ther earnestness  of  feeling  nor  constancy  of  action.  Men 
will  more  readilv  die  for  their  avowed  faith  than  live 
for  it.  Genuine  martyrs  may  be  found  wlio  would  scarce- 
ly practice  what  I  hey  die  for.  Their  faith  is  in  their 
profession — '•Cum  verba  eruperunt,  adfectus  ad  consue- 
tudinem  relabuntur"  (Seuec.  IM  Brec.  Vit.  vi,  3).  Of 
such  was  Seneca.  Augustine's  comment  on  his  boast 
of  independence  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  virtues: 
"Adfuit  scribcnti,  viventi  defuit"  {De  Civ,  Dei,  vi,  x). 
To  this  danger  he  was  peculiarly  exposed.  He  was 
courtly  in  maimers  and  courtly  in  associations,  amiable 
anil  impressible  in  disposition,  serene  and  averse  to  vio- 
lent emotions;  of  affectionate  and  placid  temi)erament, 
rather  than  of  deep  and  solid  nature;  vain  rather  than 
ambitious,  and  ever  mindful  of  his  own  interest.  His 
birth,  his  home  intluences,  his  education,  his  vocation, 
^is  career,  his  experience  in  either  fortune,  led  him  to 


deem  that  best  which  was  most  plausible  or  most  se- 
cure. He  was  the  son  of  a  great  rhetorician,  brought 
up  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  destined  for  a 
rhetorician,  winning  early  profit,  distinction,  and  pro- 
motion by  rhetorical  disjilays.  Rhetoric  was  the  pas- 
sion of  the  time;  he  was  not  constituted  to  despise  it. 
He  declared,  "Oratio  sollicita  philosophum  non  decet" 
{Ep.  XYI,  v,  4) ;  yet  his  expression  was  always  curious 
and  surprising.  He  has  given  us  the  maxim,  "  Qualis 
vir,  talis  oratio."  It  may  be  justly  inverted,  Qualis 
oratio,  talis  vir. 

All  that  remains  of  Seneca  shows  that  he  was  noth- 
ing if  not  rhetorical.  The  tartness  of  expression,  the 
compression  of  phrase,  the  fertility  of  fancy,  the  paradox 
of  thought,  were  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  These 
things  did  not  make  him  false,  but  unreal.  They  did 
not  make  him  insincere,  but  superficial.  His  predilec- 
tions were  good,  but  evanescent  in  action.  He  had  the 
fragility  of  the  man  who  looks  to  form  and  fashion,  not 
to  substance.  This  may  explain  the  contradictifin  be- 
tween the  ethical  theory  and  the  personal  morality  of 
Seneca.  An  instructive  parallel,  on  a  lower  plane  and 
with  narrower  exorbitancies,  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  character  and  the  Night  Thoughts  of 
Edward  Young. 

It  is  a  perilous  and  doubtful  task  to  unveil  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart;  to  reconcile  the  comiilex  and  often 
tniconscious  duplicities  of  human  nature;  to  decide 
where  delusion  ends  and  deception  begins;  to  estimate 
the  force  of  temptations  and  the  degrees  of  resistance  to 
them ;  to  discern  the  subtle  harmony  which  binds  all 
the  parts  of  life  together,  and  may  unite  general  purity 
and  noble  appetencies  to  grievous  frailties  and  ignoble 
crimes.  None  but  the  All-seeing  One,  "to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,"  can 
pierce  the  obscure  mazes  of  human  motives.  The  harsh, 
censorious,  confident,  sweeping,  unrestricted  judgment 
will  blunder,  whether  it  praise  or  blame^"  Ut  absolva- 
ris,  ignosce"  (Senec.  De  Benef.  VII,  xxviii,  3).  Was  it 
a  cry  from  his  own  lacerated  conscience  when  Seneca 
exclaimed  so  truly  and  so  sadly, 

"Maguos  humauum  pectus  recessns  habet !" 

(Fragm.  iii,  Ve  Amicit.) 
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1865) ;  Martha,  Les  Moralistes  sous  VEmpire  Romain 
(ibid.  1866) ;  Stahr,  Agi-ippina,  die  Mutter  Ae7-o's  (Berl. 
1867) ;  Lightfoot,  Essay  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  up, 
Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  Westminster 
Rev.  Julv,  1867,  No.  clxxiii,  art.  ii ;  Merivale,  Romans 
under  the  Empire  (Lond.  1850-62).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Senectus,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  personification 
of  olil  age.    He  dwells  at  the  entrance  to  Hades. 

Seneh.     See  Bush. 

Se'neh  (Heb.  Seneh',  l^.2p,  thorn;  Sept.  Hivva  [Vat, 
'FA'raap,  Alex,  omits];  Yulg.  Sene'),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  "passage 
of  Michmash"  at  the  time  of  the  adventure  of  Jona- 
than and  his  armor-bearer  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4).  It  was  the 
southern  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to 
(ieba  (A.  Y.  "(iibeah'").  The  name  in  Hebrew  means 
a  "  thorn,"  or  thorn-bush,  and  is  applied  elsewhere  only 
to  the  memorable  thorn  of  Horeb;  but  whether  it  re- 
fers in  tills  instance  to  the  shape  of  the  rock  or  to  the 
growth  of  seneh  upon  it,  we  caimot  ascertain.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  consistent  with  analogy.     It  is  remarkable 
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that  Josephus  {War,  v,  2,  1),  in  ilescribiiiir  the  route  of 
Titus  trom  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  that  the 
last  encampment  of  his  army  was  at  a  spot  "which  in 
the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  valley"  (or  perhaps  the 
plain)  "of  thorns  (I'lKav^iof  auXwi'),  near  a  cerlain  vil- 
lage called  Gabathsaoule,"  i.  e.  Gibeath  of  Saul.  The 
ravine  of  Michmash  is  about  four  miles  from  the  hill 
which  is,  with  tolerable  certainty,  identitied  with  (iib- 
eah.  This  distance  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Jose- 
]5hus's  expression;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice. — 
Smith.  Between  Jeba,  or  Geba,  and  Mukhmus,  or  Mich- 
mash, there  are  two  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  or  gorges, 
nnniing  nearly  parallel  towards  the  east,  with  a  high, 
rocky,  and  precipitous  ridge  between  them.  These  two 
valleys  unite  a  little  lower  down,  i.  e.  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  direct  line  from  .Jeba  to  Mukhmas.  The 
ordinary  route  descends  obli([uely  to  the  right  from 
Jeba,  and  passes  through  the  united  valley  at  the  junc- 
tion, rounding  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and  then 
ascends  obliquely  to  the  left  towards  Mukhmas.  This 
is  the  passage  of  Michmash  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  xiii, 
23 ;  Isa.  x,  28,  29.  The  ridge  between  the  two  valleys 
has  two  steep  or  preci|>itoiis  sides,  one  facing  the  south 
towards  Geba,  and  the  other  facing  the  north  towards 
Michmash.  These  were  the  two  "  sharp  rocks"  or  prec- 
ipices called  "  Seneh"  and  "  Bozez."  The  two  valleys 
are  still  called  Suweliwh  and  Buweizeh.  Jeba  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  Suweineh,on  the  very  edge  of  the 
valley,  and  Mukhmas  on  the  north  edge  of  Buweizeh. 
— Fairbairn.  Lieut.  Conder  regards  the  valley  of  Su- 
weineh  itself  as  a  trace  of  the  name  Seneh,  and  thiidts 
its  opposite  walls  were  scaled  by  Jonathan  {Quar.  State- 
me/it  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  April,  187-i,  p.  G2) ;  and 
he  graphically  describes  the  descent  of  his  own  sur- 
veying party  down  the  rocks  {Teid  Woi'k  in  Palestine, 
ii,  U3).     See  Bozez, 

Senes  {old  men),  a  name  given  to  the  primates  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Africa.  Here  the  primacy 
was  not  confined,  as  in  other  places,  to  the  civil  me- 
tropolis, but  always  went  along  with  the  oldest  bishop 
of  the  province,  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  vir- 
tue of  his  seniority,  whatever  place  he  lived  in. 

Seneschal,  a  monkish  name  for  a  steivai'd.  His 
duties  were  to  seat  the  guests  in  the  guest-hall,  send 
presents  to  strangers  of  tlegree,  and  in  some  cases  to 
have  charge  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  stewards  of  the  year  or  months,  minor 
canons  or  vicars,  who  catered  for  the  common  table. 

Sengler,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  (ier- 
many,  was  born  at  Husenstamm,  near  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  Sept.  11,  1799.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  after 
having  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  entered 
the  gj'mnasium  at  Frankfort.  In  1824  he  studied  the- 
ology at  Tubingen,  under  Miihler,  and  in  1828  he  at- 
tended the  philosophical  lectures  of  Schelling  at  i\Iu- 
nich.  In  1830  he  commenced  publishing  the  Catholic 
Church  Gazette  for  Germany,  and  numbered  among  his 
contributors,  besides  Dilllinger  and  Fischer,  such  Prot- 
estant divines  as  Hoffmann,  Weiss,  and  others.  In  1831 
lie  went  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  philosophy,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  living  on  the  best  terms 
with  his  Protestant  colleagues,  Ilupfeld,  Kling,  Henke, 
J.  Midler,  etc.  In  18-12  he  was  called  to  Freiburg, 
where  he  lectured  for  thirty-six  years,  and  where  he 
also  died,  Nov.  8,  1878,  live  days  after  having  retired 
from  his  office.  As  a  philosopher,  he  tried  to  harmo- 
nize speculation  with  Christianity;  as  a  Koman  Cath- 
olic, he  never  believed  in  the  Koman  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness.  He  wrote,  Wiirdif/unr/  der  Schrift  ran  I). 
Schulz:  Ueber  die  Lehre  vom  heil.  Ahendmahl  (IMainz, 
1830)  -.—Die  Idee  Gottes  (Heidelberg,  1845-f)2,  2  pts.)  :— 
Die  Erkennfnisslehre  (ibid.  1858).  See  Zuchold,  Bill. 
Theol.  ii,  1223;  Winer,  Uandhnch  der  theol,  Literaiur, 
i,  45-1,  582 ;  ii,  73,  74,  77G ;  Neue  evawjel.  Kirchenzeitung, 
Feb,  22, 1879,     (B.  P,) 

Seugumara  Biiama,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one 
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of  the  most  ancient,  sages  and  princes  of  the  human 
race.  He  was  contemporary  with  king  Druven,  a 
grandson  of  the  father  of  all  who  have  been  born,  and 
gave  to  him  his  only  daughter  Bravibamey  in  mar- 
riage. 

Seng-Wan-Mau,  in  Chinese  mythology,  is  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  composed  of 
nothing,  is  created  from  nothing,  and  does  or  thinks 
nothing,  though,  as  conceived  of,  is  not  without  exalted 
divine  attributes,  e,  g,  incomprehensibilily,  omniscience, 
justice,  etc.  He  is  seated  in  the  highest  heaven,  and 
thence  looks  down  in  immovable  quietude  on  the  do- 
ings of  mankind.  He  is  never  pictured,  because  no 
conception  of  his  form  is  possible;  but  tliere  are  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  gods,  who  preside  over  every  rank  of 
men,  over  every  human  occupation,  city,  etc,  who  are 
portrayed  in  every  imaginable  form,  in  clay,  stone, 
wood,  etc.  These  gods  are  subordinate  to  Seng-Wan- 
Mau,  and  are  the  rulers  of  human  affairs,  so  that  man's 
destinies,  his  weal  and  woe,  are  committed  to  their 
hands.  Their  images  are  worshipped,  but  they  are 
also  broken  into  fragments  when  the  gods  fail  to  grat- 
ify the  wishes  of  the  worshippers, — Vollmer,  Worterb. 
d.  Mythul.  s.  V. 

Senior  (1),  a  monk  from  the  age  of  forty  to  fifty 
years  who  was  excused  from  the  external  ofKces  of 
provisor,  procurator,  cellarer,  almoner,  kitchener,  master 
of  the  works,  etc.,  but  took  his  turn  in  singing  masses. 
(2)  The  head  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  as  at  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  1099.  (3)  At  Osnaburg,  Trent,  Lilbeck, 
and  in  some  Italian  cathedrals,  the  antianus,  or  senior, 
corresponds  to  the  archpriest  of  certain  French  cathe- 
drals, in  which  lie  acted  in  the  bishop's  absence  as  his 
representative  in  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
the  benediction  of  ashes,  palms,  and  the  font.  Such 
an  archpriest  was  required  in  every  cathedral  by  the 
Council  of  ]\Ierida.  —  Walcott,  Sac.  Archceolony,  s.  v.; 
Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  Terms,  s.  v. 

Senior  Bishop.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  bishop  who  is  oldest  in  the  order  of  con- 
secration is  thus  known.  The  senior  bishop  is  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  has  certain  duties 
committed  to  him  by  the  general  constitution  and  can- 
ons of  the  Church.  Except  in  case  of  intirmity,  he  con- 
secrates the  newly  elected  bishop;  he  also  receives  the 
testimonials  of  a  bishop  elect,  in  case  of  such  election 
taking  place  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  transmits  them  to  all  the  other  bishops  for 
their  consent  or  dissent.  Special  general  conventions 
are  called  by  his  summons  on  consent  of  all  the  bish- 
ops; the  place  of  meeting  of  any  general  convention 
may  be  changed  by  him.  This  plan  of  deciding  as  to 
presidency  was  adopted  in  1789;  but  in  1792  a  different 
principle  was  adopted,  viz.  that  of  rotation.  This  con- 
tinued only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  order  of  seniority 
was  again  established. 

Seniority.     See  Senior  Bishop. 

Se'nir  (1  Chron.  v,  23;  Ezek.  xxvii,  5).    See  She- 

NIR. 

Senlis,  Councils  of  {Concilium  Silvanectense'). 
There  were  several  councils  held  in  Senlis,  which  is  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Oise.  France. 

I,  Held  in  873  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of 
Sens  and  Kheims,  in  which  Carloman,  the  son  of  king 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  brought  to  judgment,  deposed 
from  every  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  reduced  to  lay 
communion,  on  account  of  his  treasonable  and  other 
evil  practices.     See  Mansi,  ix,  257. 

II.  Held  Nov.  14,  1235,  by  tlie  archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  six  of  his  suffragans,  who  put  the  whole  of  the 
king's  domains  within  the  province  of  Rheims  under  an 
interdict.     See  Cojipikgne,  Synods  of. 

HI.  This  council  was  held  in  131(1  by  Philip  de  Ma- 
rigni,  archbishop  of  Sens.  Nine  Templars  were  con- 
demned and  burned,  denying  m  the  hour  of  death  their 
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confession  of  guilt,  extorted  from  them  by  torture.    See 
Dubois,  Hist,  of  Paris,  p.  551. 

IV.  The  fourth  council  at  Senlis  was  held  in  1315  or 
1316  by  Robert  de  Courtenay,  archbishop  of  Kbeims, 
and  his  suffragans,  in  which  Pierre  de  Latilly,  bishop 
of  Chalons-sur-Marne  (accused  bj'  Louis  Hutin  of  the 
death  of  Pliilip  le  Bel,  and  of  another  murder,  and  im- 
prisoned), demanded  his  liberty  and  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  Subsequently  he  was  entirely  justified 
of  the  charge,  and  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
bishopric.     See  Mansi,  xi,  1()23. 

V.  Held  in  1326  by  William  de  Brie,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  with  seven  of  his  suffragans  (present  either  in 
person  or  b_v  deputy).     Seven  canons  were  made. 

1.  Lays  down  the  proper  forms  to  be  observed  in  hold- 
ing councils. 

4.  Declares  exconimnuicated  persons  to  be  incapable  of 
suing  at  law,  of  defending  themselves,  and  of  giving  evi- 
dence. 

5.  Excommunicates  those  who  violate  the  asylum  af- 
forded by  churches,  either  by  dragging  away  forcibly  those 
who  have  takeu  refuge  there,  or  by  refusing  them  nour- 
ishment. 

6.  Against  clandestine  marriages. 

7.  Against  those  who  impeded  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1768. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 
Sennabris  (Ssi'vajSpig),  an  encampment  of  the 
Eomans  under  Titus,  thirty  furlongs  from  Tiberias, 
which  was  in  sight  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  9,  7);  perhaps 
the  Senabrai  CXnaSD)  or  Tsinahri  (innD^J)  of  the  Tal- 
mud (Reland,  Palcest.  p.  999).  Schwarz  says  (Palest. 
p.  178)  that  ruins  in  that  vicinity  are  still  called  Sinahri 
by  the  Arabs.  Thomson  identifies  the  place  with  the 
modern  Shvgshah,  containing  traces  of  old  buildings 
{Land  and  Book,  ii,  65). 

Sennach'erib  [some  Sennache'rili]  (Heb.  Sanche- 
rib',  2^';H3D;  read  in  the  cuneiform  as  SiHachirib,i.e. 
Sin  [the  Moon]  increases  brothers,  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  the  first-born ;  Sept.  'S.ivvaxr]piii 
V.  r.  '2,tva)(r]piifi ;  Josephus,  StvaxijpilSoi;  ;  Herodotus 
'2ava\dpii3o(; ;  Vulg.  Sennacherib),  a  famous  Assyrian 
monarch,  contemporary  with  Hezekiah.  The  name  of 
Sennacherib  (in  Assyrian  Sin-achi-iriba)  is  written  in 
various  ways;  but  three  forms  are  most  common,  of 
which  we  present  the  most  usual.  It  consists  of  three 
elements :  the  first.  Sin,  or  the  "  Moon"  god ;  the  sec- 
ond, achi,  or  "  brothers"  (HN) ;  and  the  third,  iriba,  or 
'•he  increased"  (i"i);  the  meaning  of  the  whole  being 
"the  Moon  has  multiplied  brothers."    See  CuNEiroRM. 
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Sin  achi 

Cuneiform  of  the  Name  of  Sennacherib. 

1.  Earlier  Annals.  —  Sennacherib  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon  (q.  v.).  We  know  very  little  of 
him  during  his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and 
from  a  circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may 
gather  that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir 
to  the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Poh'histor  (following  Berosus)  related  that  the  tribu- 
tary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother — who 
would  doubtless  be  an  ehler  brother — of  Sennacherib's, 
not  long  before  that  prince  came  to  the  throne  (Berosus, 
Fragm.  1"2).  Sennacherib's  brother  was  succeeded  by 
a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned  only  a  month,  being 
murdered  by  Merodach-Baladan,  who  then  took  the 
throne  and  held  it  three  months.  The  details  of  Sen- 
nacherib's campaigns  are  given  under  each  year  in  the 
cuneiform  records  of  his  reign.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  began  to  reign  .July  16,  B.C.  705,  and  was  mur- 
dered in  December,  681  (Smith  and  Sayce,  Cun.  Hist. 
ofSenn.  [Lond.  1878]  ().  8). 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt 
of  Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was  de- 


feated and  driven  from  the  country.  Sennacherib  then 
made  Bell  bus  (Bel-ibni)  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy, 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Ara- 
miean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whence  he 
carried  off  200,000  captives.  In  the  ensuing  year  he 
made  war  upon  the  independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros, 
and  penetrated  thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduced  a 
portion  of  the  nation  which  had  previously  been  inde- 
pendent. 

2.  Conquest  of  Jndaa. — We  give  the  account  of  this 
as  condensed  from  the  cuneiform  annals  by  the  late 
George  Smith  {Hist,  of  Assyria  from  the  Monuments, 
p.  117  sq.): 

"The  eastern  expedition  of  Sennacherib  occupied  his 
third  year,  and  at  the  close  of  this  year,  his  sonthern  and 
eastern  borders  being  secure,  he  had  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  afl'aifs  of  Palestine.  Encouraged  by  the 
king  of  Egypt,  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  thrown  oft" 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  several  of  the  smaller  sovereigns  had 
either  voluntarily  joined  him  or  been  forced  to  submit  to 
the  king  of  Judah,  and  Lulia  (the  Elulius  of  Josephus), 
kins  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  had  also  rel)elled  against  Sen- 
nacherib. The  Assyrians  had  lost  their  hold  ou  all  the 
country  from  Lebanon  to  Arabia,  and  Sennacherib  re- 
solved to  reconquer  this  region.  Crossing  from  his  capi- 
tal into  Syria,  which  he  calls  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  he 
attacked  first  Lulia,  king  of  Zidon;  but  this  prince  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  Sennacherib,  so  he  embarked  on 
one  of  his  vesssls  from  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  set  sail  for 
the  land  of  Yatnau  (the  island  of  Cyprus),  abandoning 
his  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians.  Sennacherib 
now  besieged  and  took  the  various  Phoenician  towns: 
Tyre,  the  strong  city,  appears  to  have  successfully  resisted 
him,  but  he  captured  Zidunnurabu  (great  Zidon,  Josh, 
xix,  28)  and  the  lesser  Zidon  ;  then  coming  south,  Bit- 
zitte  and  Zariptu  (Zarephath,  1  Kings  xvii,  9),  Mahalliba 
Usu  (Hosah,  Josh,  xix,  29),  Akzibi  (Achzib,  ver.  29),  and 
Akku  (Accho,  Judg.  i,  31).  The  sea -coast  of  Phoenicia, 
down  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  Sennacherib,  and  he  raised  a  man  named  Tubahal  to 
the  throne  of  Zidon,  and  fixed  upon  the  country  an  an- 
nual tribute.  The  success  of  Sennacherib  along  the  coast, 
and  the  failure  of  Egyptian  aid,  now  brouarht  nearly  the 
whole  of  Palestine  to  his  feet,  and  the  various  rulers  sent 
envoys  with  tribute,  and  tokens  of  submission  to  present 
before  the  Assyrian  monarch.  Meuahem,  who  ruled  at 
Samaria  ;  Tubahal,  the  newly  made  king  of  Zidon  ;  Abdili- 
hiti,  king  of  Arvad;  Urumelek,  king  of  Gebal;  Metinti, 
king  of  Ashdod  ;  and  Buduil,  king  of  the  Ammonites  ;  Ke- 
Miosh-natbi,  king  of  tne  Moabites  ;  and  Airamniu,  king  of 
Edom,  now  made  their  peace,  and  Askelon,  Ekron,  and 
Judah  alone  remained  in  rebellion.  Sennacherib  started 
from  Akku,  and  keeping  along  the  coast,  invaded  Aske- 
lon, and  capturing  Zidqa,  the  revolting  king,  sent  him, 
his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters,  his  brothers,  and  other 
relatives,  captive  to  Assyria.  The  cities  of  Askelon,  Bit- 
daganna  (Beth-dagon,  Josh,  xv,  41),  Yappu  (Joppa,  Jonah 
i,  3),  Benai-barqa  (Beue-berak,  Josh,  xix,  45),  and  Azuru 
weie  successively  captured,  and  Sennacherib  placed  Saru- 
ludari,  the  son  of  Pnkibti,  (ui  the  throne.  Movinj;  from 
Askelon,  Sennacherib  attacked  Eknm  : 
he  tells  us  that  Padi,  king  of  Ekron, 
had  been  faithful  to  his  pledges  to  As- 
syria, and  the  priests,  princes,  and  peo- 
ple of  Ekron  had  conspired  against  him 
and  revolted,  and,  putting  their  king 
in  bonds,  had  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  to  be  kept  prisoner  at 
Jerusalem.  The  revolters  at  Ekron  relied  on  the  assist- 
ance of  Egypt ;  and  when  Sennacherib  advanced  against 
the  city,  a  force  under  the  king  of  Egypt  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  Egyptian  army  was  from  the  kings  of 
Egypt  (the  plural  being  used),  and  from  the  king  of  Mi- 
ruhha,  or  Ethiopia.  To  meet  the  army  of  Egypt,  Sennach- 
erib turned  aside  to  Altaqu  (Eltekeh,  ver.  44),  where' the 
two  forces  met,  and  the  Egyptians  were  defeated.  See 
So.  The  overthrow  of  the  "Egyptian  army  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Altaqu  and  Tamna  (Timnah,  xv,  10),  and 
Sennacherib  again  marched  to  Ekron,  and  put  to  death 
the  leading  men  of  the  city  who  had  led  the  revolt,  and 
severely  treated  the  people.  Their  king,  Padi,  was  de- 
manded of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judali,  and,  being  delivered 
up,  was  once  more  seated  on  the  throne.  The  last  part  of 
the  expedition  given  in  the  Assyrian  annals  consists  of 
the  attack  on  Hezekiah.  The  king  of  Judah  was  the  most 
important  of  the  tributaries  who  had  thrown  ofl'  the  yoke 
of  Assyria,  and  was  reserved  for  the  last  operations.  Af- 
ter settling  the  aff"airs  of  Ekron,  Sennacherib  marched 
against  Judah,  and  captured  forty-six  of  the  fortified  cities 
of  Hezekiah,  agreeing  with  the  statement  of  the  Scripture 
(2  Kings  xviii,  l.S-16)  tliat  he  came  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah  and  took  them :  all  the  smaller 
places  round  them  were  destroyed,  and  Sennacherib  car- 
ried into  captivity  200,1.')0  people  of  all  sorts,  together 
with  horses,  mules,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  in 
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great  numbers.  Sennacherib  goes  on  to  relate  that  he 
shut  np  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem  lilie  a  caged  bird,  and 
built  towers  round  the  city  to  attack  it.  Sennacherib  now 
began  to  portion  off  and  dispose  of  the  territory  which  he 
had  conquered.  The  towns  along  the  western  side  he 
detached  from  Judah,  and  divided  them  between  Metinti, 
king  of  Ashdod,  Saru-ludari,  king  of  Askelon,  Padi,  king 
of  Ekron,  and  Zilli-bel,  king  of  Gaza,  the  four  kings  of 
the  Philistines  who  were  now  in  submission  to  Assyria, 
and  he  increased  the  amount  of  the  tribute  due  from  these 
principalities.  Hezekiah  and  his  principal  men,  shut  up 
in  Jerusalem,  now  began  to  fear,  and  resolved  on  submis- 
sion. Meanwhile  the  soldiers  of  Sennacherib  were  attack- 
ing Lachish,  one  of  the  last  remaining  strong  cities  of  Ju- 
dah. The  pavilion  of  this  proudest  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
was  pitched  within  sight  of  the  city,  and  the  monarch  sat 
on  a  magnificent  throne  while  the  Assyrian  army  assault- 
ed the  city.  Lachish,  the  strong  city,  was  captured,  and 
thence  Sennacherib  dictated  terms  to  the  humbled  king 
of  Judah.  Hezekiah  sent  by  his  messenger  and  made 
submission,  and  gave  tribute,  including  thirty  talents  of 
gold,  800  talents  of  silver,  precious  stones  of  various  sorts, 
couches  and  thrones  of  ivory,  slvina  and  horns  of  buf- 
faloes, girls  and  eunuchs,  male  and  female  musicians. 
According  to  the  record  of  Sennacherib,  he  returned  to 
Nineveh  in  triumph,  bearing  with  him  this  tril)uie  and 
spoil,  and  not  a  single  shadow  of  reverse  or  disaster  ap- 
pears in  the  whole  narrative. 

"The  accounts  of  this  expedition  of  Sennacherib  given 
in  the  Bible  relate  that  after  the  submission  of  Hezekiah, 
'  the  angel  of  the  Lord"  went  through  the  camp  of  the  As- 
syrians and  destroyed  18.'>,000  men  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
aiid  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  returned  in  disgrace  to 
Nineveh  (2  Kings  xix,  35-37).  Tliis  overthrow  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  is  confirmed  by  a  story  told  to  Herodotus 
(ii,  141)  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  They  relate  that  in  the 
time  of  an  Egyptian  king  named  Sethos,  Sennacherib 
made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  came  as  far  as 
Pelusium.  Sethos  went  out  against  him  with  an  inferior 
army,  having  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  gods  and 
been  promised  deliverance.  In  the  niglit,  as  the  two  ar- 
mies lay  opposite  each  other,  hosts  of  tield-mice  came  and 
destroyed  the  bowstrings  of  the  Assyrians,  who  next 
morning  fled." 

The  discrepancy  in  dates  between  the  cuneiform  and 
the  Biblical  accounts  of  this  invasion  are  at  present  ir- 
reconcilable {Journ.  of  Snc.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  383  sq.). 
See  Chronology.  There  has  probably  been  an  error 
in  reading  the  former,  or  perhaps  an  error  in  the  record 
itself.  All  attempts  to  correct  the  Scripture  date  are 
forbidden  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  interlaced  and 
confirmed  by  the  ccmtext.  Ravvlin.son  and  others  have 
sought  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  twofold  attack  by  Sennacherib  upon  Pal- 
estine ;  but  neither  the  Assyrian  nor  the  Biblical  an- 


nals give  any  countenance  to 
this  view.     See  Hkzekiah. 

3.  Later  Campai(jns  and 
Death.  —  In  his  fourth  year 
Sennacherib  invaded  Babylo- 
nia for  the  second  time.  Me- 
rodach-Baladan  continued  to 
have  a  party  in  that  country, 
where  his  brothers  still  resided ; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  viceroy,  Helibiis,  either  .se- 
cretly favored  liis  cause,  or,  at 
any  rate,  was  remiss  in  oppos- 
ing it.  The  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, therefore,  took  the  field 
in  person,  defeated  a  Chaldaean 
chief  who  had  taken  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  banished  king, 
expelled  the  king's  brothers, 
and,  displacing  Belibus,putone 
of  his  own  sons  on  the  thrones 
in  his  stead.  In  his  fifth  j-ear 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Ar- 
menia and  Media;  after  which, 
from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth 
year,  he  was  engaged  in  wars 
with  Susiana  and  Babylonia. 
From  this  point  his  annals  fail 


Sennacherib  is  believed  to 
have  reigned  at  least  twenty- 
two,  and  perhaps  twenty-four, 
years.  The  date  of  his  accession  appears  to  be  fixed  by 
the  canon  of  Ptolemy  to  B.C.  702,  the  first  year  of  Beli- 
bus  or  Elibus ;  but  Col.  Rawlinson's  revised  computation 
(in  the  Athenceum,  No.  1869,  Aug.  22,  1863,  p.  245)  dates 
the  accession  in  B.C.  704,  and  the  late  Assyriologist 
George  Smith  makes  the  reign  to  have  begun  in  B.C. 
705.  The  Scripture  synchronism  locates  its  beginning 
in  B.C.  715.  The  date  of  his  death  seems  to  be  marked 
in  the  same  canon  by  the  accession  of  Asaridanus  (Esar- 
haddon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  B.C.  680;  but  it 
is  possible  that  an  interval  occurred  between  the  two. 
See  EsAK-HAUDON.  The  monuments  are  in  conformity 
with  the  canon,  for  the  twenty-second  year  of  Sennach- 
erib has  been  found  upon  them,  while  they  have  not 
furnished  any  notice  of  a  later  year.     See  Assyria. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known  be- 
yond the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  "  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (?)  his  god,  Adram- 
melech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him  with  the  sword : 
and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia"  (2  Kings 
xix,  37;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38).  It  is  curious  that  Moses  of 
Chorene  and  Alexander  Polyhistor  should  both  call  the 
elder  of  these  two  sons  by  a  different  name  (Ardumaza- 
nes  or  Argamozanus) ;  and  it  is  still  more  curious  tliat 
Abydenns,  who  generally  drew  from  Berosus,  should 
interpose  a  king  Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and 
Adrammelech,  and  make  the  latter  be  slain  by  Esar- 
haddon  (Eusebius,  Chr.  Can.  i,  9;  comp.  i,  5;  and  see 
also  Mos.  Chor.  A  rm.  Hist,  i,  22).  Moses,  on  the  con- 
trary, confirms  the  escape  of  both  brothers,  and  men- 
tions the  parts  of  Armenia  where  they  settled,  and 
which  were  afterwards  peopled  by  their  descendants. 

4.  Character. — Sennacheril)  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  also  one  of  the  proudest  of 
them.  The  prophet  Isaiah  pictures  his  haughtiness — 
his  "stout  heart,"  and  the  "glory  of  his  high  looks;" 
represents  him  as  boasting,  "Are  not  my  princes  alto- 
gether kings?"  and  as  ascribing  his  victories  to  his 
"strength  of  hand"  and  his  "wisdom" — victories,  at  the 
same  time,  so  complete  and  so  easy  as  when  one  takes 
away  the  eggs  of  a  fowl  .so  scared  that  it  neither  flut- 
tered nor  "peeped"  (.x,  8-14).  Sennacherib  himself 
verifies  the  portrait,  for  he  calls  himself  "the  great 
king,"  "  king  of  nations,"  "  king  of  the  four  regions,"' 
"first  of  kings,"  "  favorite  of  the  great  gods,"  etc.     The 
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accompanying  seal  depicts  him 
killing  a  lion,  and  in  one  of  his 
inscriptions  he  boasts  of  snch  a 
conquest.  His  approaching  in- 
vasion tilled  Jerusalem  with  deep 
alarm,  and  Isaiah  again  and  again 
depicts  it.  His  boasts  of  previ- 
ous conc^uests  were  not  vain  ones : 
ancient  monarchies  had  disap- 
peared before  him,  opposing  ar- 
mies had  perished  "as  grass  on  the 
house-tops,"  and  his  numerous  hosts  had  drunk  up  riv- 
ers on  their  march.  An  ideal  march  is  vividly  sketched 
for  him  —  by  Aiath,  Migron,  and  Michmash,  to  Geba, 
and  Nob  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  Olivet.  Sennach- 
erib did  not  come  by  this  route,  for  he  wished  to  pros- 
trate Egypt;  but  the  route  sketched  might  have  been 
taken,  and  its  very  dithculties  are  meant  to  picture  As- 
syrian intrepidity  and  perseverance.  All  the  while 
Sennacherib  was  only  God's  "  rod,"  an  "  axe  in  his 
hand ;"  and  "  Lebanon."  an  image  of  his  stately  and 
warlike  grandeur,  "shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one."  "The 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Sion,"  without  armor  or  prow- 
ess, but  courageous  in  her  seeming  helplessness,  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  Nay,  God  would  do  to  him  as  he  had 
done  to  the  captives  at  I.achish,  "  put  a  hook  into  his 
nose,"  and  ignoraiiiiously  and  easily  turn  him  "  back  by 
the  way  he  came"  (Isa.  xxxvii).  "  The  stout-hearted 
are  spoiled,  they  slept  their  sleep ;  at  thy  rebuke,  both 
the  chariots  and  horses  were  cast  into  a  deep  sleep;" 
"  the  earth  feared  and  was  still,  when  God  arose  to  judg- 
ment" (Psa.  Ixxvi,  5-9). 

Sennacherib  was  not  onlj'  a  great  warrior,  but  also  a 
grand  builder.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  tirst  who 
fixed  the  seat  of  government  permanently  at  Nineveh, 
which  he  carefidly  repaired  and  adorned  with  splendid 
buildings.  His  great  work  is  the  palace  of  Koyunjik, 
surpassing  in  magnificence  all  the  buildings  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. The  royal  structure,  built  on  a  platform  of 
about  ninety  feet  in  elevation,  and  paved  with  bricks, 
covered  fully  eight  acres.  Its  great  halls  and  chambers 
were  ranged  round  three  courts;  one  of  them  154  feet 
by  125,  and  another  124  feet  by  90.  One  of  the  halls 
was  about  180  feet  in  length  by  about  40  iu  breadth, 
and  sixty  smaller  rooms  have  been  explored.  These 
rooms  are  broader  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  proba- 
bly because  he  used  cedars  from  Lebanon,  He  built 
also,  or  repaired,  a  second  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the 
mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  chan- 
nel by  an  embankment  of  brick,  restored  the  ancient 
aqueducts,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gave  to  Nin- 
eveh that  splendor  which  she  thenceforth  retained 
till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  realistic  sculptures  of 
Sennacherib  are  very  instructive ;  every-day  scenes  of 
Assyrian  life  are  depicted  by  them ;  landscapes  and 
hunting;  the  various  processes  of  masonry ;  the  carving 
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and  transportation  of  the  great  bulls ;  and  the  slaves 
working  in  gangs,  and  often  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
He  also  erected  monuments  in  distant  countries.  One 
of  his  memorials  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb, 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  verifying  his  boast  that  he  "had 
come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of 
Lebanon ;"  and  there  it  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
tablet  which  tells  of  the  conquests  of  Rameses  the  Great, 
more  than  five  centuries  before  the  period  of  Sennache- 
rib.    See  Nineveh. 

Sennert,  Andreas,  a  German  Orientalist,  was  born 
at  Wittenberg  in  IGOG,  and  began  the  study  of  the  She- 
mitic  languages  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Having  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  visited  various  universities  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  1G38  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  his  native  place,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  22,  1689.  He  wrote  various  philological  works, 
among  which  are.  Compendium  Lexici  Hebruki  (Wit- 
tenb.  16G4) : — Rabbinismns  (ibid.  166(5)  : — Grammatica 
Orientalis  (ibid.  1666): — " XaKtjfia  rXutTTiKov  (ibid, 
1648).  For  a  more  complete  list  of  his  works,  see 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  312  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog. 
//andbuck,  p.  131  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bibl,  IJebr.  iv,  302 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Sens,  Councils  of  {Concilium  Senonense).  These 
councils  were  so  called  from  being  held  m  Sens,  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Yonne,  France. 

I.  This  coinicil  was  held  in  1140.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Louis  VII,  Samson  of  Rheims,  and  Henry  of 
Sens.  In  this  council  St.  Bernard  charged  Abelard 
(q.  v.),  who  was  present,  with  his  errors,  accusing  him 
of  making  degrees  in  the  Trinity,  as  Arius  had  done  ;  of 
preferring  free  will  to  grace,  with  Pelagius;  and  of  di- 
viding Jesus  Christ,  with  Nestorius.  He  produced  ex- 
tracts taken  from  his  works,  and  called  upon  Abelard 
either  to  deny  having  written  them,  or  to  prove  their 
truth,  or  to  retract  them.  Abelard,  instead  of  defend- 
ing himself,  appealed  to  Rome;  whereupon  the  bishops 
present  contented  themselves  with  condemning  his  doc- 
trine, passing  no  sentence  upon  him  personally  out  of 
deference  to  Innocent  II,  to  whom  Samson  and  three 
of  the  bishops  wrote,  requesting  his  concurrence  in  their 
judgment.  The  pope  condemned  Abelard  in  the  same 
year,  and,  in  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  bishops,  de- 
clared that  he  concurred  with  them  in  the  sentence  they 
had  passed,  and  that  he  had  imposed  perpetual  silence 
upon  Abelard.  The  latter  published  an  apology,  in  which 
he  confessed  the  sound  Catholic  faith,  declared  that  he 
desisted  from  his  appeal,  and  retracted  all  that  he  had 
written  contrary  to  the  truth.     See  Mansi,  x,  1018. 

II.  Held  in  1199  by  the  legate  Peter  against  the  Pop- 
licans  (or  Populicaiii),  a  sect  of  Manichieans.  Among 
others,  the  dean  of  Nevers,  and  Raynaldus,  abbot  of  St. 
Martin,  were  charged  with  this  heresy.  The  latter  was 
deposed,  being  found  guilty  not  only  of  this  heresy,  but 

also  of  those  of  the  Stercoranists  and  Origenists, 
Both  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  council 
to  the  pope.     See  Mansi,  xi,  8. 

III.  The  third  Council  of  Sens  was  held  in 
May,  1320,  by  William  de  Melun,  archbishop 

I  of  Sens,     Four  statutes  were  published, 

1.  Enacts  that  the  bishops  should  grant  an  in- 
dulgence of  forty  days  to  those  persons  who 
woidd  fast  ou  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

2.  Directs  that  places  in  which  clerks  were  for- 
cibly detained  should  be  laid  under  an  interdict. 

4.  Condemns  those  priests  who  dressed  them- 
selves improperly,  such  as  iu  red,  green,  yellow, 
or  white  boots,  etc.,  and  wore  beards  and  long 
hair. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1860. 

IV.  This  council  was  held  in  1485  by  Tristan 
de  Salazar,  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  which  the 
constitutions  published  by  his  predecessor, 
Louis,  in  a  council  held  A.D.  1460,  were  con- 
firmed.    Among  other  matters  treated  of  were 
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the  celebration  of  the  holy  office,  the  reform  of  the  cler- 
gj'  and  of  the  monks,  the  duties  of  laymen  towards  the 
Church,  etc.  It  also  enacted  that  canons  shall  be  con- 
sidered absent  who  are  not  present  at  noctern,  before 
the  end  of  the  Venite ;  at  the  other  hours  before  the  first 
psalm,  and  at  mass  before  the  end  of  the  last  Kyrie. 
Most  of  these  regulations  were  taken  from  the  canons 
of  Hasle,  Lateran,  and  the  Pragmatic.  See  Mansi,  xiii, 
1721,  App. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Sensation,  the  immediate  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  something  acting  upon  the  bodily  organs. 
The  earliest  sign  by  which  the  Ego  becomes  percepti- 
ble is  corporeal  sensation,  and  this  sensibility  ai>pears 
to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  animated  organic  matter 
itself.  All  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  rooted  in  tlie 
general  sensation,  which,  however,  is  very  obscure,  even 
pain  not  being  clearly  felt  by  it  at  the  place  where  it 
exists.  The  next  step  from  this  obscure,  original,  in- 
nate sensation  is  jxirticular  sensation,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system.  Sensation  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pei-cepfion.  The  former  properly  ex- 
presses that  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  which  is 
produced  by  an  impression  uiion  an  organ  of  sense ; 
perception,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  knoicledge 
or  the  intimations  we  obtain  by  means  of  our  sensations 
concerning  tlie  qualities  of  matter.  Sensation  proper 
is  not  purely  a  passive  state,  but  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  activity.  It  may  be  described,  on 
the  psychological  side,  as  resulting  directh'  from  the  at- 
tention which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its 
own  organism.  Objection  may  be  made  that  every  se- 
vere affection  of  the  body  produces  pain  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  cause 
or  of  any  operation  of  the  will  being  directed  towards 
it.  Yet  facts  prove  that  if  the  attention  of  our  minds 
be  absorbed  in  other  things,  no  impulse  can  produce  in 
us  the  slightest  feeling.  Numerous  facts  prove  that  a 
certain  application  and  exercise  of  mind,  on  one  side,  is 
as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  sensation  as  the  occur- 
rence of  physical  impulse,  on  the  other.  See  Fleming, 
Vocab.  of  Philosophy,  s.  v. 

Sense,  Mokal.     See  Moral  Skn'se. 

Sense  of  Scripture.    See  Interpretation. 

Sentence,  Ecclesiastical.  Among  the  sen- 
tences pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  judges  are:  1.  Be- 
jinitive,  a  sentence  which  closes  ami  puts  an  end  to  a 
controversial  suit,  and  has  reference  to  the  chief  sub- 
ject or  principal  matter  in  dispute;  2.  Interlocutory, 
a  sentence  which  determines  or  settles  some  incidental 
question  which  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical suit;  3.  Deprivation,  a  sentence  by  which  the 
vicar  or  rector  of  a  parish  is  formally  deprived  of  his 
preferment  after  due  hearing  and  examination. — Lee, 
Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.v. 

Sentences,  a  name  for  the  unarranged  texts  of 
Scripture,  or  preliminary  antiphons,  which,  in  the  Pray- 
er-book of  the  Anglican  Church,  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
troduction to  matins  and  even-song. 

SENTENCES,  Book  of.     See  Lombard,  Peter. 

SENTENCES,  Offertory,  a  name  for  the  texts  of 
'  Scripture  either  said  or  sung  at  the  time  of  the  offer- 
tory in  the  Anglican  form  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  eucharist.     See  Offertory. 

Sententiarii,  the  followers  of  Peter  Lombard 
(q.  v.),  whose  four  Boohs  of  Sentences,  on  tlioir  appear- 
ance in  1102,  at  once  acquired  such  authority  that  all 
the  doctors  began  to  expound  them.  They  brought 
all  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  jirinciples  and 
precepts  of  practical  religion,  under  the  dominion  of 
philosophy.  They  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  attracted  great  numbers  of  eager  listeners, 
which  state  of  things  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.     See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 


Senter,  Anthony,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Linculn  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  28,  1785, 
converted  in  18<»(;,  admitted  on  trial  in  1809,  into  full 
connection  in  1811,  and  tilled  the  following  apjioint- 
ments:  Great  Peedec  Circuit,  1809;  15laden,  1810; 
Little  Peedee,  1811;  Buncombe,  1812;  Sparta,  1813; 
Georgetown,  1814;  Charleston,  1815;  and  presiding  el- 
der of  the  Broad  River  District,  181G-17.  He  died 
Dec.  23,  1817.  A  strong  mind  and  a  benevolent  heart, 
a  single  eye  and  a  steady  purpose  to  glorify  (iod,  an 
unwavering  faith,  fervent  love,  and  burning  zeal — these 
were  the  exalted  attributes  of  this  good  man.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Confereiwes,  i,  307 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  iv,  243;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii, 
79. 

Senter,  M.  Alverson,  a  minister  of  the  IMetho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  was  the  son  of  Riley  Senter.  of 
Jlurphey's,  Cal.  He  graduated  from  the  (ienesee  Col- 
lege in  18G5,  and  united  with  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1867.  He  served  the  Third  Street  Church  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  pastor  for  the  same  length  of  time  of  the 
Church  in  South  Adams,  Mass.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed to  lloosic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  served  it  for  a  little  over 
a  year.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  Hillman 
in  Troy,'Feb.  1,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Covfer- 
ences,  1876,  p.  81. 

Sentia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
opinion,  i.  e.  the  deitj-  who  inspires  opinions,  views, 
judgments. 

Sentinus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  god  who 
awakened  and  watched  over  the  senses  of  the  newly 
born. 

Sen'uah  [some  Senu'ali]  (Neh.  xi,  9).  See  Ha- 
senuah. 

Seorah.     See  Barley. 

Seo'rini  (  Heb.  Seorim',  D"i1"b,  plur  of  H^^b, 
barley;  Sept.  ^sujpifi  v.  r.  SfoipiV),  the  head  of  the 
fourth  division  of  priests  as  arranged  by  David  ( 1 
Chron.  xxiv,  8).     B.C.  1012. 

Separates,  a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  the 
LTnited  States,  which  arose  about  1740  in  consequence 
of  the  labors  of  George  Whitefield.  They  took,  at  first, 
the  name  of  "  New  Lights,"  and  afterwards,  being  or- 
ganized into  distinct  societies,  were  known  as  "  Sep- 
arates." They  were  soon  after  joined  by  a  preacher 
(Shnbal  Stearns,  of  Boston)  who  labored  among  them 
until  1751,  when  he  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Bap- 
tists, as  did  also  many  others  of  the  Separates.  The 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  sect  was  that  believers  are 
guided  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
such  supernatural  indications  of  the  divine  will  being 
regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, and  above,  though  not  contrary  to,  reason.  See 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  ]Vo7-ld, 
s,  V. 

Separation  of  Church  and  State.  See  Church 
AND  State. 

Separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Church- 
es.    See  Schism. 

Separatism,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  disposition 
and  practice  by  which  persons  withdraw  from  estab- 
lished communities  or  dissent  from  settled  and  common 
views  or  beliefs.  This  article  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
ligious, or  more  specifically  the  ecclesiastical,  form  of 
separatism  onlv. 

The  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  "religions  separat- 
ism," which  is  also  its  only  admissible  meaning,  makes 
it  denote  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  accejited  re- 
ligious views  or  a  scttle<l  Church  organization  without 
sufficient  cause.  The  imperfections  and  faults  of  the 
Church  constitute  the  ordinary  plea  by  which  the  ac- 
tion resulting  from  such  tendency  is  defended ;  but  as 
separatists  never  attempt  to  purify  the  Church  from 
within,  it  is  evident  that  the  real  motives  by  which 
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they  are  actuated  are  personal  indifference  towards  the 
Church,  an  alienation  from  the  Church  through  the  in- 
fluence of  rival  institutions,  or  other  reasons  found  in 
themselves.  History  shows  that  pride  and  perverse 
views  have  been  the  usual  motives  from  which  separa- 
tists have  acted.  All  true  reformers  have  continued  in 
their  churches  until  thrust  out,  e.  g.  Luther,  Wesley,  etc. 
The  term  sepcn-afist  (q.  v.)  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Protestantism,  though  it  applies  to 
movements  in  the  ancient  and  Middle- Age  churches  as 
well  (e.  g.  Donatism).  Separations  on  the  grounds  al- 
ready indicated  were  not  unknown  in  any  period  of  the 
history  of  the  organized  Church.  In  Protestantism  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  furnished  several 
kinds  of  separatists  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
especially  the  Inilependents  and  the  Brownists  (q.  v.). 
The  term,  however,  became  a  party  name  for  the  first 
time  in  (iermany,  being  originally  employed  in  the 
Wetterau,  then  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  subsequently  in 
Bremen.  In  the  latter  place,  a  Lutheran  student  of 
theology  named  Theodore  Schermer  became  the  head 
of  a  small  clique  (1G99)  which  taught  a  kind  of  purga- 
tory, rejected  infant  baptism  and  all  public  worship, 
and  recommended  the  disuse  of  the  Lord's  supper  be- 
cause of  the  abuses  attendant  on  its  observance.  They 
led  a  retired  and  pious  life,  wholly  apart  from  the 
Church.  The  most  able  refutation  of  their  peculiar 
views  was  written  by  J.  W.  Jager,  of  Tubingen  (1715). 
Other  minor  separatist  movements  occurred  about  this 
time,  which  are  involved  in  the  disputes  growing  out 
of  the  Pietist  controversy. 

The  congregations  of  the  Inspired  ( q.  v. )  demand 
special  notice  in  this  connection.  These  persons  de- 
nounced all  ecclesiastical  organization  as  a  work  of  the 
devil,  which  they  cursed  through  inspiration  of  the 
spirit,  and  resolutely  avoided.  They  justified  their  sep- 
aration by  various  reasons:  1,  that  the  Church  is  cor- 
rupt and  has  been  divorced  from  Christ;  2,  the  minis- 
trations of  unregenerate  persons  are  without  effect;  3, 
onlv  spiritual  ties  can  bind  a  Christian  to  the  Church ; 
4,  infant  baptism  has  no  support  in  Scripture;  5,  an 
inward  and  powerful  impulse  led  them  to  withdraw 
from  public  worship,  and  secured  to  them  a  wondrous 
rest  and  peace  of  conscience ;  6,  separation  insures  ex- 
emption from  many  temptations;  7,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  impartial  love  for  all  pious  per- 
sons, and  for  them  only ;  8,  it  secures  solitude,  quiet- 
ness, love  for  the  cross,  and  a  self-denying  temper,  all 
of  wiiich  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  They 
argued  that  only  separation  could  deliver  from  the 
chilling  and  baleful  infiuences  existing  in  the  Church, 
and  declared  that  persons  once  earnest  to  purifj'  the 
Church  had,  without  exception,  sunk  into  indifference 
and  spiritual  sloth  because  they  had  not  come  out  from 
the  mystical  and  apocalyptical  Babylon.  Their  oppo- 
nents replied  by  showing  that  in  the  Saviour's  parable 
the  wheat  and  tares  were  made  to  grow  together  until 
the  harvest ;  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  avoid 
the  services  of  the  corrupt  Temple,  though  thej'  super- 
seded it  when  its  work  was  done;  and  that  Protestant- 
ism had  not  assumed  an  independent  organization  by 
its  voluntarj'  action,  but  onl}'  when  necessity,  conse- 
quent on  its  expulsion  from  a  Church  corrupt  in  its 
ver}'  principles,  had  compelled  that  measure.  God's 
kingdom  is  a  leaven;  but  the  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  bad  is  reserved  for  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
simple  duty  of  each  individual  is  to  guard  himself  and 
his  surroundings  from  the  evil.  On  the  Inspirationists 
see  Weissmann,  Introd.  in  Afemoj-ab.  Eccles.  Hist.  Sa- 
crm  (Stuttg.  1719),  pt.  ii,  si«c.  xvii,  p,  1'2()4  sq,,  No,  9. 
On  the  Separatists  generally,  Schlegel,  Kirchenf/esch.  d. 
\Hlen  ./(i/uhiimkiis,  ii,  1054  sq.  —  Ilcrzog,  Real-Ency- 
klo]).  s.  v. 

Separatists,  a  general  term  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meaning  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  applied  at  different  periods  to  certain  sects 
as  the  special  name  by  which  they  chose  to  be  known. 


1 .  In  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  the  name  was  given 
to  two  congregations  of  Protestants  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  service  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Rose  was  minister 
of  the  one  which  met  in  Bow -church  Yard,  London, 
where  thirty  of  them  were  apprehended  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing committed  to  the  flames.  The  other  and  much 
larger  congregation  was  discovered  at  Islington,  and 
Mr.  Rough,  its  minister,  and  several  others  were  burned 
by  order  of  bishop  Bonner. 

2.  In  Ireland  there  are  three  distinct  bodies  of  Sep- 
aratists. The  Walkerites,  founded  by  Rev.  John  Walk- 
er, who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
and  formed  a  small  Church  in  Dublin  on  the  principle 
of  holding  no  communion  with  any  other  sect.  They 
profess  to  found  their  principles  entirely  upon  the  New 
Test.,  and  to  be  governed  wholly  by  its  laws.  On  doc- 
trinal points  they  agree  with  the  Sandemanians  (q.  v.). 
They  hold  that  by  his  revealed  word  the  spirit  of  God 
works  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do;  that  God  is  the 
sole  author  and  agent  of  everything  that  is  good ;  and 
maintain  that  everything  that  comes  from  the  sinner 
himself,  either  before  or  after  conversion,  is  essentially 
evil ;  that  the  idea  of  any  successors  to  the  apostles,  or 
of  any  change  in  the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  utterly 
unchristian.  They  have,  therefore,  no  clerical  order. 
Another  body  of  Irish  Separatists  was  originated  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Rev.  George  Carr,  of  New 
Ross,  The  few  churches  belonging  to  this  sect  hold 
the  same  order  and  discipline  as  the  Sandemanians, 
though  in  doctrine  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
evangelical  dissenters.  The  Darbyites.  followers  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Darby,  who  combined  strict  evangelical  doc- 
trines with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Millenarians. 
Erom  these  sprang  the  Plj-mouth  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  German  Pietist  sect  at  Wiirtemberg  who  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  Lutheran  Church  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Meeting  with  much  oppo- 
sition and  persecution,  a  number  of  them,  under  George 
Rapp,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  formed  the  Har- 
vumy  Society.  In  1815  they  removed  to  Indiana,  where 
they  remained  only  two  years,  and,  selling  their  prop- 
erty, returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Beaver  County 
built  a  town  called  Economy,  where  they  have  amassed 
considerable  property.  See  Rappists.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  Germany,  after  much  opposition,  were  allowed 
to  form  a  congregation  at  Kornthal,  and  became  known 
as  Kornthalites.  See  Korxthal,  Society  of.  Those 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  German  Evangelical 
Union,  formed  by  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia, 
were  also  called  Separatists. 

4.  The  name  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  early  Puri- 
tans, perhaps  the  early  Traskites  (q,  v,).  In  their  prin- 
cijdes,  condemning  taste  in  dress,  joyousness  of  life,  etc, 
we  recognise  the  class  of  Puritans  afterwards  represent- 
ed by  the  Quakers.  There  were  a  few  congregations 
of  Separatists  in  Scotland,  and  one  was  commenced  in 
London  in  1820.  See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s,  v, 

SEPARATISTS  at  Zoar,  The  village  of  Zoar, 
which  is  the  home  of  this  communistic  society,  is  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  O,  From  Nordhoff's  Convministic 
Societies  of  the  United  States  we  gather  the  following 
information  respecting  them  : 

I,  History. — This  society,  like  the  Harmon}'  Society, 
originated  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  like  them,  the  Inspira- 
tionists, and  others,  were  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church.  Their  refusal  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  to  allow 
their  young  men  to  serve  as  soldiers,  brought  upon 
them  persecution  from  Ijoth  civil  and  eccclesiastical 
authorities.  They  suffered  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
when  they  were  assisted  by  some  English  Quakers  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  They  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia in  August,  1817,  and  bought  a  tract  of  5000 
acres  of  land  in  Oliio,     They  chose  Joseph  Biiumeler 
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to  be  their  leader,  who,  with  a  few  able-bodied  men, 
took  possession  about  Dec.  1,  1817.  At  tirst  it  was  not 
intended  to  form  a  communistic  society,  but  having 
many  very  poor  among  them,  it  was  thought  that  the 
only  way  tliey  could  keep  the  enterprise  from  failing 
was  to  establish  a  community  of  goods  and  efforts.  An 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  signed,  April  15,  1819. 
Biitmieler  was  chosen  spiritual  and  temporal  head,  and 
changing  his  name  to  Bimeler,  the  people  came  to  be 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Uimmelers."  In  March,  1824, 
an  amended  constitution  was  adopted.  Between  1828 
and  1830  they  began  to  permit  marriage,  Biiumeler 
himself  taking  a  wife.  In  1832  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  as  the  "Separatist  Society  of  Zoar," 
and  a  new  constitution,  still  in  force,  was  signed  the 
same  year.  They  have  prospered  materially,  and  now 
own,  in  one  tract,  over  7000  acres  of  very  fertile  land, 
besides  some  in  Iowa.  They  have  a  woollen-factory, 
two  large  flour-mills,  saw  and  planing  mill,  shops,  tan- 
ner}-, etc.  They  liad  in  1874  about  300  members  and 
property  worth  more  than  .$1,000,000. 

II.  Eelif/ioii. — Their  "  Principles,"  printed  in  the  first 
volumes  of  Biiumeler's  discourses,  were  evidently  framed 
in  Germany,  and  consist  of  twelve  articles: 

"  I.  We  believe  and  coufess  the  Trinity  of  God  :  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"II.  The  lidl  of  Adam  and  of  all  mankind,  with  the 
loss  thereby  of  the  likeness  of  God  in  them. 

"III.  The  return  through  Christ  to  God,  our  proper 
Father. 

"  IV.  The  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  measure  and  guide  of 
our  lives,  and  the  touchstone  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

"All  our  other  principles  arise  out  of  these,  iind  rule 
onr  conduct  in  the  religious,  spiritual,  and  niitiiral  life. 

"V.  All  ceremonies  are  banished  from  among  us,  and 
we  declare  them  useless  and  injurious;  and  this  is  the 
chief  canne  of  our  separation. 

"VI.  We  render  to  no  mortal  honors  due  only  to  God, 
as  to  uncover  the  head  or  to  bend  the  knee.  Also  we  ad- 
dress every  one  as  '  thou' — du. 

"VII.  We  separate  ourselves  from  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections and  constitutions,  because  true  Christian  life  re- 
quires no  sectarianism,  while  set  forms  and  ceremonies 
cause  sectarian  divisions. 

"VIII.  Our  marriages  are  contracted  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  before  witnesses.  They  are  then  notified  to 
the  political  authority;  and  we  reject  all  intervention  of 
priests  or  preachers. 

"IX.  All  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  except  what  is  nec- 
essary to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  we  hold  to  be 
sinful  and  contrary  to  the  order  and  command  of  God. 
Complete  virginity  or  entire  cessation  of  sexual  commerce 
is  more  commendable  than  marriage. 

"X.  We  cannot  send  our  children  into  the  schools  of 
Babylon  [meaning  the  clerical  schools  of  Germany],  where 
other  principles  contrary  to  these  are  taught. 

"XI.  We  cannot  serve  the  state  as  soldiers,  because  a 
Christian  cannot  murder  his  enemy,  much  less  his  friend. 

"  XII.  We  regard  the  political  government  as  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  maintain  order,  and  to  protect  the  good 
and  honest  and  punish  the  wrong-doers;  and  no  one  can 
l)rove  us  to  be  untrue  to  the  constituted  authorities." 

III.  Practical  Life. — The  members  of  the  society  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  novitiates  and  the  fidl  as- 
sociates. The  former  are  obliged  to  serve  at  least  one 
j-ear  before  admission  into  the  latter  class,  and  this  is 
exacted  even  of  their  own  children,  if  on  attaining  ma- 
jority they  wish  to  enter  the  society.  According  to 
the  constitution,  all  officers  are  elected  by  the  whole 
societ}',  the  women  having  the  right  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  men.  They  manage,  with  the  consent  of  the  soci- 
ety, all  its  affairs,  cases  of  disagreement  being  referred 
to  the  "  Standing  Committee  of  Five,"  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peals. Before  1845,  children  remained  with  their  par- 
ents until  three  years  of  age,  when  they  ceased  to  be 
under  their  exclusive  control.  Since  then  the  custom 
of  the  society  taking  care  of  the  child  ceased,  being 
found  inconvenient.  The  Zoar  people  read  little  ex- 
cept the  Bible  and  the  few  pious  books  brought  from 
Germany,  or  imported  since.  They  belong  to  the. peas- 
ant class  of  South  (Jermanj-,  are  nnintellectual,  and  have 
risen  but  little  in  culture. 

In  their  religious  observances  they  studiously  avoid 
forms.  On  Sunday  they  have  three  meetings;  in  the 
morning,  after  singing,  one  of  Biiumeler's  discourses  is 


read ;  in  the  afternoon  the  children  meet  to  study  the 
Bible;  and  in  the  evening  they  meet  to  sing  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  some  work  that  interests  them.  Dur- 
ing the  week  tiiere  are  no  religious  meetings.  Audible 
or  public  prayer  is  not  practiced  among  them,  neither 
do  they  have  any  "preacher."  They  use  neither  bap- 
tism nor  the  Lord's  supper.  They  address  each  other 
by  the  first  name,  and  use  no  titles  of  any  kind.  They 
wear  their  hats  in  a  public  room,  and  seat  the  sexes 
separately  in  Ciiurch. 

Se'phar  (Ileb.  Sephar',  "IBS,  a  mimhertiif/ ;  Sept. 
'Ea(pr)pd  V.  r.  Yio<p}]pc'i),  "  a  mountain  of  tlie  east,"  a  line 
drawn  from  which  to  Mesha  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  Joktanitic  tribes  (Gen.  x,  30).  The  name  may  re- 
mind us  of  Siiphar;  which  the  ancients  mention  as  a 
chief  [ilace  of  South  Arabia  (Pliny,  //.  A',  vi,  23-26). 
The  map  of  Berghaus  exhibits  on  the  south-west  point 
of  Arabia  a  mountain  called  Sdhher,  which,  perhaps, 
supplies  the  spot  we  seek  (see  Burckhardt,  .1  rabid,  p. 
23(3).  If  this  be  the  case,  and  IMesha  be  (as  usually 
supposed)  the  Jlesene  of  the  ancients,  the  line  between 
them  would  intersect  Arabia  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. That  Sephar  is  called  "a  mountain  of  //le  eaut" 
is  to  he-understood  with  reference  to  popular  language, 
according  to  which  Arabia  is  described  as  the  "east 
country."  See  Baumgarten,  T/ieo/or/.  Commen/ar  znm 
A.  T.i,  152;  Bochart,  Phalft/.  ii,  20.— Kitto.  The  im- 
migration of  the  Joktanites  was  probably  from  west  to 
east  [see  Arabia  ;  Mesha], and  tiiey  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  imdoubted  iden- 
tifications of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with  their  Jok- 
tanitic originals  are  included  within  these  limits,  and 
point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundary.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  seajiort  town 
called  Dhafiiri  or  Zafari,  and  Dhafar  or  ZaiVir  (now  Jo- 
Jar,  i.  e.  ez-Zofar),  without  the  inflexional  termination, 
represents  the  Biblical  site  or  district:  tlius  the  etymol- 
ogy is  sufficiently  near,  and  tlie  situation  exactly  agrees 
with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sejihar  of  Genesis. 

But  the  etymological  fitness  of  this  site  opens  out 
another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  less  than 
four  places  bearing  the  same  name,  besides  several  oth- 
ers bearing  names  that  are  merely  variations  from  the 
same  root.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  variations 
is  curious;  but  we  need  only  here  concern  ourselves 
with  the  four  first-named  places,  and  of  these  two  only 
are  important  to  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are 
of  twofold  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar, 
and  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  ancient  history 
of  the  .loktanitic  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  king- 
dom founded  by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan.  The  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear  light 
what  the  best  Arabian  writers  themselves  say  on  the 
subject.  The  first  is  from  the  most  important  of  the 
Arabic  lexicons : 

"DhafAri  is  a  town  of  the  Yemen  ;  one  says,  'He  who 
enters  Dhafi'iri  learns  the  Hiniyeritic'  .  .  .  Ks-Saghiini 
says,  'In  the  Yemen  are  four  places,  every  one  of  which 
is  called  Dhafari ;  two  cities  and  two  fortresses.  The  two 
cities  are  Dhafiri-1-Hakl,  near  San'a,  two  days'  journey 
from  it  on  the  south;  and  the  Tuhbaas  used  to  abide 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  Sau'a  [itself].  In  relation  to 
it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dhafari.  (Ibn-Es-Sikkit  says  that 
the  onyx  of  Dhafari  is  so  called  in  relation  to  Dhafari-Asad, 
a  city  in  the  Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen,  near  Mir- 
biit,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dhafi'iri-s-!S;ihib  [that  is,  of  the  sea-coa-t],  and  in 
relation  to  it  is  called  the  Kust-Dhafari  [cither  costus  or 
aloes-wood],  that  is,  the  wood  with  which  one  fumiijates, 
because  it  is  brought  thither  from  India,  and  from  it  to 
[the  rest  of]  the  Yemen."  .  .  .  And  it  Yakut  meant,  for 
he  said,  'Dhafari  ...  is  a  city  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yem- 
en, near  to  Esh-Shihr.'  As  to  the  two  fortresses,  one  of 
them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  ofSan'a,  two  days' journey 
from  it,  in  the  country  of  [the  tril)e  of]  Benu-Miirad,  and 
it  is  called  Dhafari-1-Wadiyeyn  [that  is,  of  the  Two  Val- 
leys]. It  is  also  called  Dhafaii-Zeyd  :  and  another  is  on 
the  north  thereof,  also  two  days' j<Hirney  from  it,  in  the 
country  of  Henidan,  and  is  called  Dhafiiri-dh-Dhdbir"  ('i'a/- 
el-'AruK,  MS.  s.  v.). 
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Yakut,  in  his  homonymous  dictionary  {El-^fushtaral•, 
S.  v.),  says : 

"Dhafari  is  a  celebrated  city  in  the  extremity  of  the 
country  of  tlie  Yemen,  between  'Oman  and  Miibal,  on  the 
shore  of  the  t^ea  of  India:  I  have  been  informed  of  this  by 
one  who  has  seen  it  prosperous,  abounding  in  good  things. 
It  is  near  Bsh-Shihr.  Dhafari-Zeyd  is  a  fortress  in  the 
Yemen  in  Ilie  territory  of  Hal))) ;  and  Dhafaii  is  a  city  near 
to  Saii'a,  and  in  relalicm  to  it  is  called  the  Dhafari  onyx  ; 
in  it  was  the  abode  of  the  kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  was 
said,  'He  who  enters  Dhafari  learns  the  Himyeriiic,  and 
it  is  said  that  Saii'ii  itself  is  Dhafari." 

Lastly,  in  the  geographical  dictionary  called  the  J/a- 
rdsid,  which  is  ascribed  to  YakCit,  we  read,  s.  v. : 

"  Dhafiiri :  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  of  them  near  to 
San "ii,  in  relation  to  whicli  is  called  the  Dhafari  onyx:  in 
it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings  of  Himyer;  and  it  is  said 
that  Dhafaii  is  the  city  of  San'a  itself.  And  Dhafari  of 
this  day  is  a  city  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  India  ;  between 
it  and  Mirbat  are  live  parasangs  of  the  territories  of  Esh- 
Shihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Suhar,  and  Mirbat  is  the  other 
anchorage  besides  Dhafari.  Frankincense  is  only  found 
on  the  mountain  of  Dhaf:n-i  of  Esh-Shihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhafari  near  San'a 
was  very  little  known  to  the  writers,  and  that  little  only 
by  tradition.  It  was  even  supposed  to  be  the  same  as, 
or  another  name  for,  San'a,  and  its  site  had  evidently 
fallen  into  oblivion  at  their  day.  But  the  seaport  of 
this  name  was  a  celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and 
identified  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Fres- 
nel  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyeritic  cai)ital;  and  certainly 
bis  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  to  light.  Niebuhr,  however, 
mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhafiiri  near  Yerim,  which  woidd 
be  those  of  the  western  city  {Descr.  p.  20G).  While 
Dhafari  is  often  mentioned  as  the  capital  in  the  history 
i)f  the  Himyeritic  kingdom  (Caussin,  Essai,  i,  passim), 
it  was  also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  4). 
Abulfeda  has  fallen  into  an  absurd  error  in  his  Geotj- 
raphy.  noticed  by  M.  Fresnel  {IVe  Lettre,  j).  317).  He 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  t^vo  Zafiiris  were  only  one, 
by  supposing  that  the  inland  town,  which  he  places 
only  twenty-four  leagues  from  San'a,  was  originally  on 
the  sea-coast. 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to  give 
what  is  known  respecting  Dhafari  the  seaport,  or,  as  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it,  after  the  usual  pro- 
nunciation, Zafar.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  this  site  being  that  of  the  Sephar  of  the  l?ible,  and 
the  identification  has  accordingly  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  critics.  More  accurately,  it  appears  to  pre- 
serve the  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  30,  and  to  be  in 
the  district  anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the 
coast,  in  the  province  of  Hadramiiwt,  and  near  to  the 
district  which  adjoins  that  province  on  the  east,  called 
Esh-Sliihr  (or  as  M.  Fresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
modern  Himyeritic,  Shh'er).  Wellsted  says  of  it,  "Do- 
far  is  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain"  (ii,  453).  In 
the  Mardsid  it  is  said,  as  we  have  seen,  that  frankin- 
cense (in  the  author's  time)  was  found  only  in  the 
"mountain  of  Dhafiiri;"  and  Niebuhr  {Descr.  p.  248) 
says  that  it  exports  the  best  frankincense.  M.  Fresnel 
gives  almost  all  tliat  is  known  of  the  present  state  of 
this  old  site  in  his  lA'ttrcs  sur  rilist.  des  Ariibes  avant 
r Islamisme  (V'=  Lettre,  Juurn.  Asiul.  iii'"  serie,  torn.  v). 
Zafiir,  he  tells  us,  pronounced  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
"  Isfiir,"  is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate 
some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  shore, 
of  the  Indian  t)cean;  between  Mirbat  and  Kiis-Sajir, 
extending  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey,  or  seventeen 
or  eigliteen  hours,  from  east  to  west.  Proceeding  in 
this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are  named  'I'akah. 
Ed-Dahiiriz,  El-Belid,  El-Hafeh,  Salahah,  aiul  Awkad! 
The  first  four  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at 
a  small  distance  from  it.  P'l-Belid,  otherwise  called 
Hark;im,  is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  ancient  Zafar. 
It  is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  iirosjierity. 
The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality. 


There  are  now  Only  three  or  four  inhabited  houses  in 
El-Belid.  It  is  on  a  small  jieninsula  lying  between  the 
ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is  on  the  land  side  of  the 
town.  In  the  present  day,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  year,  at  least  at  low  tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake  and  the 
peninsida  an  isthmus;  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet  water. 
In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  gulf 
of  sweet  water  at  low  tide,  and  of  salt  water  at  high  tide. 
The  classical  writers,  as  above  noted,  mention  "Sap- 
phar  metropolis"  {'S.aiT^apa  ^ii]Tpinro\iQ)  or  Saphar  (in 
Anon.  Peripl.  p.  274),  in  long.  88^,  lat.  14°  30',  according 
to  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitas  (S^rtTr^npiT-ai)? 
placed  by  him  (vi.  6,  25)  near  the  Homeritiv;  but  their 
accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from  hearsay.  In 
later  times,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church^one  of  three  which  were  founded 
A.D.  343,  ijy  permission  of  the  reigning  Tubbaa.  in  Dha- 
fari (written  Tapharon,  Td<papov,  by  Philostorgius,  //tst. 
Eccles.  iii,  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Theophilus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this  purpose, 
was  the  first  bishop  (Caussin,  i.  111  sq.).  In  the  reign 
of  Abrahah  (A.D.  537-570)  St.  Gregentius  was  bishop  of 
these  churches,  having  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (see  the  authorities  cited  by  Caussin,  i,  142- 
145).— Smith. 

Seph'arad  (Heb.  Sepharad',  T^SD,  meaning,  if 
Heb.,  separated;  Targ.  X'^'QEpX,  i.  e.  Ispamia;  Sept. 
'iioQ  'E(j)paBd ;  Vulg.  in  Boaporo ),  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  Ohad.  20  only,  as  that  of  a  jilace  in  which  the 
.Tews  of  Jerusalein  were  then  held  in  captivity,  and 
whence  they  were  to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the 
south.  Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be  settled. 

1.  The  reading  of  th€  Sept.  given  above,  and  followed 
by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere  conjecture, 
though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form  of  the  name  in 
the  then  original,  viz.  Sepharath.  In  Jerome's  copy 
of  the  Sept.  it  appears  to  have  been  Ev(ppdTi]Q,  since 
(Comm.  in  Aid.)  he  renders  their  version  of  the  verse 
transmigi-atio  lernsalejn  vsque  Euphraihem.  This  is 
certainly  extremely  ingenious,  but  will  hardly  hold 
when  we  turn  it  back  into  Hebrew. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Bnspiorus  (obtained  by 
taking  the  prefixed  preposition  as  part  of  the  name — 
~~i£D3 — and  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  final  D), 
was  adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  who 
considered  it  to  be  "tlie  jilace  to  which  Hadrian  had 
transported  the  captives  from  Jerusalem"  (Comm.  in 
Abd.).  This  interpretation  Jerome  did  not  accept,  but 
preferred  rather  to  treat  Sepharad  as  connected  with  a 
similar  Assyrian  word  signifying  a  "boundary,"  and  to 
consider  the  passage  as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  into  all  regions.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
to  which  Bosporus  Jerome's  teacher  alluded — the  Cim- 
merian or  the  Thracian.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale),  which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
rabbi,  as  'ignorant  of  geography  outside  of  the  Hoh' 
Land  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with  Iberia 
in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us.  If  the  latter 
(Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  he  may  be  taken  as 
confirming  the  most  modern  opinion  (noticed  below), 
that  Sepharad  was  Sardis  in  Lydia. 

3.  Tlie  Targum  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  froin  them  the  modern  Jews,  interpret  Seph- 
arad as  iSpain  (Is]iamia  and  Ispania),  one  common  va- 
riation of  which  name,  Hesperia,  <loes  certainly  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  Sepharad:  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  present  day  the  Spanish 
Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  the  .Jewish  nation  is  divided,  are  called  by  the 
Jews  themselves  the  Sephardim,  German  Jews  being 
known  as  the  Ashkenazim.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  either  of  these  can  be  the  true  explanation  of  Seph- 
arad.    The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  has  every  appearance 
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of  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
Jews  had  been  at  that  early  date  transijorted  to  Spain. 

4.  Others  have  suggested  the  identity  of  Sepharad 
with  iStppliara  in  Mesopotamia  (Ilardt,  Sippharu  Buhy- 
lonice  [Helmst.  1708]),  but  that  is  more  probably  Seph- 
arvaim. 

5.  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in  the  cu- 
neiform Persian  inscriptions  of  Naksh-i-Rust«m  and 
Behistun  (see  Burnouf,  Mem.  stir  Deux  Inscr.  Cuneif. 
1836,  p.  147),  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given 
by  Niebuhr  {Reiseb.  ii,  pi.  31).  In  the  latter  it  occurs 
between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappadocia)  and  Ta  UNA 
(Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  first  to  propose  the  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  Sepharad,  and  subsequently  it  was 
suggesied  by  Lassen  {Zeitschr.f.  Moryenl.  V,  i,  50)  that 
S  Pa  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sardis,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  approved  of  by 
Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Int7-ocl.  to  Ohad.  p.  232, 
note,  also  p.  245).  In  support  of  this,  Fiirst  (Ihindwb. 
ii,  95  a)  points  out  that  Antigonus  (B.C.  cir.  320)  may 
very  probably  have  taken  some  of  his  Jewish  captives 
to  Sardis;  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  apparent 
date  of  Obadiah's  prophecy  to  believe  that  he  is  refer- 
ring to  the  event  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii.  G),  when  "chil- 
dren of  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  were  sold  to  the  "  sons  of 
the  Javanim"  (lonians),  which  —  as  the  first  captivity 
that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  a  trans- 
portation to  a  strange  lan(l,  and  that  beyond  the  sea — 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  enduring  impression  on 
the  nation. 

6.  Ewald  (^Propheten,  i,  404)  considers  that  Sepharad 
has  a  connection  with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
and  while  deprecating  the  "  penetration"  of  those  who 
have  discovered  the  name  in  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  Sepharam,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akka,  i.  e. 
doubtless  the  modern  Shefa  'Omar,  a  place  of  much  an- 
cient repute  and  veneration  among  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine (see  Zunz,  note  to  Parchi,  p.  428);  but  it  is  not  ob- 
vious how  a  residence  within  the  Holy  Land  can  have 
been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity,  and  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  two  names. 

7.  Michaelis  {SuppL'No.  1778)  has  devoted  some  space 
to  this  name ;  and,  among  other  conjectures,  ingeniously 
suggests  that  the  "  Spartans"  (q.  v.)  of  1  Mace,  xii,  15 
are  accurately  "Sepharadites."  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  stood  the  test  of  later  in- 
vestigations.— Smith.  But  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  (ad 
loc),  who  objects  to  the  view  expressed  above  (No.  5) 
that  Sardis  would  naturally  be  Hebraized  "T"i10. 

8.  JuynboU  proposes  (fJist.  Samar,  p.  20)  to  read 
'^•'~\^  ^103,  at  the  end  of  (i.  e.  beyond)  the  Euphrates, 
as  the  origin  of  the  Sept.  rendering,  but  such  a  phrase 
would  be  unnatural. 

Sepliardim,  a  name  applied  to  the  Spanish  Jews. 
They  were  banished  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  from  Por- 
tugal in  1497,  and  yet  they  still  maintain  their  identity 
as  a  separate  class  of  Jews  among  their  Itrethren  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Thej'  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
higher  order  of  Israelites.  One  peculiar  point  of  dis- 
tinction which  marks  them  out  from  other  Jews  is  their 
daily  use  of  the  old  Spanish  language,  with  which  they 
are  so  familiar  that  their  own  Scriptures  are  better  known 
to  them  in  the  old  Spanish  version  than  in  the  original 
Hebrew.     See  Jews. 

Sepharva'im  {Yle\).Sepharva'yim,^'^)^^'q ;  Sept. 
^ETripapinuiifi,  'Eircpapovaifi)  is  mentioned  by  Sennach- 
erib in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose  king  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix,  13; 
Isa.  xxxvii,  13;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  34).  It  is  coup- 
led with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  towns 
,on  the  Eu[)hrates  above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xvii.  24  as  one  of  the  places  from 
which  colonists  were  transported  to  people  the  desolate 


Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  had  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, where  it  is  again  joined  with  Ava,  and  also  with 
Cuthah  and  Babylon.  These  indications  are  enough  to 
justify  us  in  iilentifying  the  place  with  the  famous  tcnvn 
of  tSipjmra,  on  the  Euplirates  above  Babylon  (Ptolemy, 
V,  18),  which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Mosuib, 
Sippara  was  mentioned  by  Berosus  as  the  place  where, 
according  to  him,  Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried  the  records 
of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and 
from  which  his  posterity  recovered  them  afterwards 
{Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  ii,  501 ;  iv,  280).  Abydenus  calls  it 
TTuXiv  Unnzap^vihv  (Frae/m.  9),  and  says  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar excavated  a  vast  lake  in  its  vicinity  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Pliny  seems  to  intend  the  same 
place  by  his  "oppida  Hipparenorum" — where,  according 
to  him,  was  a  great  seat  of  the  Chaldaic  learning  (/Jisi. 
Nat.  vi,  30).  When  Pliny  places  Ilippara,  or  Sippara, 
on  the  Narragam  (Nahr  Agam),  instead  of  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, his  reference  is  to  the  artificial  channel  which 
branched  off  from  the  Euphrates  at  Sippara  and  led  to 
the  great  lake  (Chald.  Sf^iSN)  excavated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Abydenus  called  this  branch  "  Aracanus"  (Apn- 
KavoQ),  At  Akan  {Fragm.  10).  The  plural  form  here 
used  by  Pliny  may  be  compared  with  the  dual  form  in 
use  among  the  Jews;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sippara  "  a 
city  of  the  sun"  ('HX/oy  ttoXh')  ;  and  in  the  inscrijitions 
it  bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  sha-Shamas, 
or  "  Sippara  of  the  Sim" — the  sun  being  the  chief  object 
of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Sepharvites  are  said,  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  31,  to  have  "burned  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anamnielech,  the  gods  of 
Sepharvaim"  —  these  two  distinct  deities  representing 
respectively  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun,  as 
Lunus  and  Luna  represented  tlie  male  and  female  pow- 
ers of  the  moon  among  the  Romans. — Smith. 

Se'pharvite  (Heb.  Sepharvi',  "^l."!?!?,  but  only  in 
the  plural;  Sept.  "Ztrcipapovain  v.  r.  ^Kfxpapovv'),  a 
native  of  Sepharvaim  (q.  v.)  (2  Kings  xviii,  31). 

Sephe'la  (1  Mace,  xii,  38).     See  Shkphelah. 

Sepher  Asara  Maamauoth.  See  Affesdofulo, 
Caleij. 

Sepher  ha-Bahir.  See  Nechunjah  bex-Ha- 
Kaxah. 

Sepher  ha-Nikkud.  See  Chajug,  Jehuda  bex- 
David. 

Sepher  Jezirah.     See  Jezirah. 

Sepher  Nitsachon.     See  Lipmann,  Jomtob. 

Sepher  Toraii.     See  Torah. 

Sepher  Zerubbabei.  (baaiT  "lED)  is  the  title  of 
an  apocalyptic  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Zerubbabel  and  the  angel  Bletatron  about  the 
birth,  education,  life,  war,  and  death  of  Armillus,  who  is 
about  to  appear  after  the  war  between  Gog  and  ]\Iagog, 
etc.  The  wonders  of  the  Messiah  were  to  be  seen  between 
1063  and  1068.  This  work,  which  was  probably  writ- 
ten between  1050  and  1060,  was  first  i)rinted  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1519;  then  at  Wilna  in  1819.  Lately  it  was 
published  by  Jellinek,  according  to  two  Leipsic  BLSS. 
(Cod.  22  and  .38),  in  his  collection  entitled  t"^"[an  r'^3 
[Leipsic,  1853],  ii,  54-57).  See  Ftirst,  Bibf.  Jttd.  iii, 
317 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  .Jiiden,  vi,  58  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Sephiroth  (mT'Sp),  a  Cabalistic  term  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  late  Jewish  writers.  The  ten  Sephiroth 
have  i)een  represented  in  three  different  forms,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  H.  IMore's  Opera  IViilos.  i,  423; 
and  one  of  which,  altliough  not  tlie  most  usual,  has 
already  been  given  in  the  art.  Cabala.  The  Sephiroth 
have  been  the  theme  of  endless  discussion;  and  it  has 
even  been  disputed  wliether  they  are  designed  to  ex- 
press theological,  philosophical,  or  physical  mysteries. 
The  Jews  themselves  generally  regard  them  as  the  sum 
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and  substance  of  Cabalistical  theology,  indicating  the 
emanating  grades  and  order  of  etHux  according  to  which 
the  nature  and  manifested  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  maybe  comprehended.  Several  Christian  schol- 
ars have  discerned  in  them  the  mysteries  of  their  own 
faith,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah. 
In  this  they  have  received  some  sanction  by  the  fact 
noticed  by  Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  out  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  {Biblioth.  llehr.  i,  360).  The 
majority  of  all  parties  appear  to  concur  in  considering 
the  first  three  Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the  essence  of 
(iod,  and  the  last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes,  or 
modes  of  existence.  The  following  treatises  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  most  remarkable :  a  dissertation 
by  Khenferd,  Be  Stylo  Apocab/pseos  Ciihbalisiico,  in 
Danz's  Nov.  Test,  ex  Tulmude  lUust.  p.  1090,  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  point  out  many  extraordinary  coinci- 
dences between  the  theosophy  of  the  Cabala  and  the 
book  of  Revelation  (which  may  be  compared  with  an 
essay  of  similar  tendency  in  Eichhorn's  Bibl.  Biblioth. 
iii,  191);  some  remarks  by  Lowe,  in  the  last-named 
journal  (v,  377  sq.) ;  and  a  dissertation  by  Vitringa,  De 
Sephiroth  Kabbalislarum,  in  his  ObseiTCtt.  Sac?:  i,  126, 
in  which  he  first  showed  how  the  Sephiroth  accorded 
with  the  human  form. — Kitto, 

Sephorno.     See  Sforno. 

Sepphoris  {'S.tnipiopiQ  v.  r.  '2k<j)(popiQ),  a  town  of 
Upper  Galilee,  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Script- 
ure, but  frequently  by  Josephus.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
Antigonus  in  his  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  until  the 
latter  took  it  early  in  his  Galiliean  campaign  (Josephus, 
A  lit.  xiv,  15,  4).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  arms, 
and  to  have  been  occasionally  the  roj'al  residence,  for, 
in  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  country  during  the 
presidency  of  Varus,  the  robber  chief  Judas,  son  of  Eze- 
kias,  seized  the  palace  of  Sep|)horis,  and  carried  oft'  the 
arms  and  treasure  which  it  contained  (ibiJ.  xvii,  12,  5). 
It  was  subsequently  taken  and  Inirned  b}'  Varus  (ibid. 
xvii,  12,  9).  Henxl  the  tetrarch  (Antipas)  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  fortitied  it,  and  made  it  the  glory  of  all  Gal- 
ilee, and  gave  it  independence  {ibid,  xviii,  2,  1) ;  al- 
though, according  to  the  statement  of  Justus,  the  son 
of  Pistus,  he  still  maintained  the  superiority  of  his  new- 
ly founded  city,  Tiberias ;  and  it  was  not  until  Nero  had 
assigned  Tiberias  to  Agrippa  the  Younger  that  Seppho- 
ris established  its  supremacv  and  became  the  royal  res- 
idence and  depository  of  the  archives.  It  is  termed 
the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by 
Galhis,  the  general  of  Cestius  (]Va?;  ii,  18,  11).  It 
maintained  its  allegiance  to  the  Romans  after  the  gen- 
eral revolt  of  (ialilee  (ibid,  iii,  2,  4;  4,  1),  but  did  nut 
break  with  the  Jewish  leaders  (Life,  8,  9).  Its  early 
importance  as  a  Jewish  town,  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  district  sanhe- 
drim were  instituted  by  Gabinius  (\Va?\  i,  8.  5),  was 
further  confirmed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  af- 
ter which  catastrophe  it  became  for  some  years  the 
seat  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  until  it  was  transferred  to 
Tiberias  (Koljinson,  Bib.  Hcs.  iii,  202).  It  was  subse- 
quently called  JJioccesarea,  which  is  its  more  common 
appellation  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  wiiile  Epipha- 
nius  and  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A  revolt  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  (A.D. 
339)  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Constantius 
Gallus  Cassar  (Socrates,  //.  E.  ii,  33 ;  Sozomen,  //.  E.  iv, 
7).  This  town,  once  the  most  considerable  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, was  situated,  according  to  Jerome,  ten  miles  west 
of  Jlount  Tabor  (Onnmast.  s.  v.  Haf'iuif) ;  I'rocopius  (ia- 
Zieus,  Comiiieul.  in  Lib,  Jitdinnii).  It  was  much  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders  for  its  fountain, 
a  favorite  camping-])Iace  of  the  Christians.  It  is  still 
represented  by  a  poor  village  bearing  the  name  Sejf'u- 
rieh,  distant  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Nazareth, 
retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  former  greatness,  but  con- 
spicuous with  a  ruined  tower  anil  church,  both  uf  the 


Middle  Ages;  the  latter  professing  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  assigned  by  a  late 
tradition  to  this  locality.  It  became  the  see  of  a  suffra- 
gan bishop  under  the  metropolitan  of  Scythopolis  (Le 
Quien,  Orieiis  Christianus,  iii,  713,  714),  and  there  are 
coins  still  extant  of  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Trajan,  etc. 
(Keland,  Palcestina,  p.  199-1003;  Eckhel,  Doct.  Vet. 
Num.  iii,  425,  426). —  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v. 
A  recent  German  writer  (Lebrecht,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  [Berlin,  1877])  maintains  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  Bether  (q.  v.)  of  the  Talmud. 

Sept.     See  Septum. 

Septfoil  (seven-leaf),  an  architectural  ornament 
which  has  seven  cusps  or  points. 

Septiniana  in  Albis  (sevenfold  in  n-hite)  is  (he 
name  frequently  given  to  the  first  week  in  Whitsuntide 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  newly  baptized,  who 
wore  their  white  robes  of  baptism  during  that  time. 
See  Alb. 

Septimoutium,  a  Roman  festival  which  was  held 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  lasted  only  for  a  single 
day.  The  day  of  the  Septimoutium  was  a  dies  feriatus 
for  the  Montani,or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient 
hills,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  several 
districts.  They  were  believed  to  have  been  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     See  Ro.me. 

SeptuagesSima  (seventieth'),  the  third  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent.  The  reason  of  its  application  to  the  day  is 
uncertain.  Some  liturgical  writers — e.  g.  Pamelius  — 
trace  it  to  the  association  of  the  ancient  monastic  Lent 
of  seventy  days  with  the  seventy  years'  captivity  of  Is- 
rael in  Babylon.  The  following  is  more  probable : 
There  being  exactly  fifty  days  between  the  Sunday 
next  before  I^ent  and  Easter-day  inclusive,  that  Sunday 
is  termed  Quinquagesima,  i.  e.  the  fiftieth ;  and  the  two 
immediately  preceding  Sundays  are  called  from  the  next 
roinid  numbers  Sexagesima,  the  sixtieth,  and  Septua- 
gesima,  the  seventieth.  The  observation  of  these  days 
and  the  weeks  following  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Some  of  the  more  devout 
Christians  observed  the  whole  time  from  the  first  of 
these  Sundays  to  Easter  as  a  season  of  humiliation  and 
fasting,  though  the  ordinary  custom  was  to  commence 
fasting  on  Ash -Wednesday.  See  Eden,  Diet,  of  the 
Chureh,  s.  v. ;  Blinit,  Diet,  of  Theology,  s.  v. 

Septtiagiiit  is  the  common  title  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
namely,  into  Greek,  and  is  generally  held  to  have  de- 
rived its  title  (se%-enty)  from  the  traditionary  number 
of  its  translators  (see  below),  rather  than  (as  Eichhorn 
thought)  from  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  San- 
hedrim as  consisting  of  seventy  members.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  we  largely  make  use  of  that  in  Smith's 
Diet,  (f  the  Bible,  v,iih  additions  from  other  sources.) 
See  (iuEKK  Versions. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Version. — This  is  as  great  a  riddle  as 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  causes  which  produced 
the  translation,  the  number  and  names  of  the  transla- 
tors, the  times  at  which  dift'erent  portions  were  trans- 
lated, are  all  uncertain. 

1.  Ancient  Testimony  on  the  Subject. — (1.)  The  oldest 
writer  who  makes  mention  of  the  Septuagint  is  Aristo- 
buhis,  an  author  referred  to  by  Eusebius  (Pnepai:  Evan- 
gel, xiii,  12)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  v, 
595).  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was  a  Jew,  who  united 
the  Aristotelian  with  the  Jewish  philosoi)hy,  and  com- 
posed a  commentary  on  the  law  of  Moses,  dedicated  to 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
i,  10.  Both  Clement  and  Eusebius  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Philometor  (2d  century  B.C.),  for  the  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  in  which  they  speak  of  hiin  un- 
der Philadelphus  must  eitlier  have  been  corrupted  by 
ignorant  transcribers  or  have  been  so  written  by  mis- 
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take  (Valckenaer,  §  10, 1 1 ;  Diihne,  p.  81  sq.).    His  words 
relative  to  the  Septuagiiit  are  these  : 

"It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  folhiwecl  our  law,  and 
studied  diligently  all  its  particulars  ;  for  before  Demetrius 
Phalereus  a  translation  had  been  made  by  others  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews'  goiug-forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of 
all  that  happened  to  them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  law.  Hence  it  is 
manifest  that  the  aforesaid  philosojiher  borrowed  many 
things,  for  he  was  very  learned,  as  was  Pythagoras,  who 
also  transferred  many  of  our  doctrines  into  his  system. 
But  the  entire  translation  of  onr  whole  law  (n  6e  oXrj  tp- 
/uffi/eia  Tuw  dill  rod  i/<j|Liou  niii/Tian)  was  made  in  tiie  time  of 
tlie  king  named  Philadelphus,  a  man  of  greater  zeal,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus." 

Tlie  entire  passage  has  occasioned  much  conjecture 
and  discussion.  It  is  given  by  Valckenaer  (Diatribe, 
etc.),  Thiersch  (Be  Versione  Alexandrinci),  and  Frankel 
(  Vorstudien,  etc.).  It  appears  that  the  words  of  Aristo- 
bulus  do  not  speak  of  any  prior  Greek  translation,  as 
Hody  supposes,  or  indeed  of  any  translation  whatever. 
They  rather  refer  to  some  brief  extracts  relative  to  Jew- 
ish history,  which  had  been  made  from  the  Pentateuch 
into  a  language  commonly  understood  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  before  the  time  of  Demetrius.  The  entire  hno 
was  first  rendered  into  Greek  under  Philadelphus. 
Hody,  and  after  him  Eichhorn,  conjectured  that  the 
fragments  of  Aristobulus  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
Clement  were  written  in  the  2d  century  by  another 
Aristobulus,  a  Christian,  and  that  Aristobulus,  the  pro- 
fessed Peripatetic,  was  a  heathen.  But  the  quotation 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Contra  Julianum,  lib.  vi),  to 
which  they  appeal,  was  erroneously  made  by  that  fa- 
ther, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Clement. 
Kichard  Simon  also  denied  the  authenticity  of  Aristo- 
bulus's  remains  {//istoire  Critique  du  V.  T.  p.  189).  But 
Valckenaer  has  sufficiently  established  their  authentici- 
ty. The  testimony  of  Aristobulus  is  corroborated  by  a 
Latin  scholion  recently  found  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at 
Kome,  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by 
Kitschl  in  a  little  book  entitled  Die  alexandrinischen 
Bibiiolheketi,  etc.  (Berlin,  1838).  From  the  passage  of 
Aristobulus  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  in  the  time 
of  Aristobulus,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  2d  centurj' 
B.C.,  this  version  was  considered  to  have  been  made 
Avhen  Demetrius  Phalereus  lived,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Hody,  indeed,  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  account  contradicts  the  voice  of  certain  his- 
tory, because  it  places  Demetrius  in  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphus. But  the  version  may  have  been  begun  under 
Soter  and  completed  under  Philadelphus,  his  successor. 
In  this  way  may  be  reconciled  the  discordant  notices  of 
the  time  wlien  it  originated;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Palestinian  account,  followed  by  various  fathers  of 
the  Church,  asserts  that  Ptolemy  Soter  carried  the  work 
into  execution,  while  according  to  Aristeas,  Philo,  Jo- 
sephus,  etc.,  his  son  Philadelphus  was  the  person. 
Hody  harmonizes  the  discrepancy  by  placing  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  two  years  during  which 
father  and  son  reigned  conjointly  (B.C.  286  and  285). 
The  object  of  Demetrius  in  advising  Soter  to  have  in 
his  library  a  copj^  of  the  Jewish  laws  in  Greek  is  not 
stated  by  Aristobulus,  but  Aristeas  relates  that  the 
librarian  represented  it  to  the  king  as  a  desirable  thing 
that  such  a  book  should  be  deposited  in  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  Some  think  that  a  literary  rather  than 
a  reli(jious  motive  led  to  the  version.  So  Hiiverniuk. 
This,  however,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Hody, 
Sturz,  Frankel,  and  others  conjecture  that  the  object 
was  religious  or  ecclesiastical.  Eichhorn  refers  it  to 
private  impulse;  while  Hug  takes  the  object  to  have 
been  political.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
version  was  intended  for  the  king's  use,  or  that  he 
wished  to  obtain  from  it  information  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  governing  a  nation  and  enacting  laws  for 
its  economic  well-being.  The  character  and  language 
of  the  version  unite  to  show  that  an  Egyptian  king, 
probably  ignorant  of  Greek,  could  not  have  understood 
the  work.     Perhaps  an  ecclesiastical  motive  prompted 


the  Jews  who  were  originally  interested  in  it,  while 
Demetrius  Phalereus  and  the  king  may  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  some  other  design. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether 
Aristobulus's  words  imply  that  <dl  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  were  translated  into(;reek  under  Philadelphus,  or 
simply  the  Pentateuch.  Hody  contends  that  vofxoi:,  the 
term  used  by  Aristobulus,  meant  at  that  time  the  Mo- 
saic books  alone,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  Old  Test.  Valcke- 
naer thinks  that  all  the  books  were  comprehended  un- 
der it.  It  is  certainly  more  natural  to  restrict  it  to  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  completed 
under  Philadelphus. 

(2.)  The  next  historical  testimony  regarding  the 
Septuagint  is  the  prologue  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
a  document  containing  the  judgment  of  a  Palestinian 
Jew  concerning  the  version  before  us.  His  words  are 
these:  "And  not  only  these  things,  but  the  law  itself, 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no 
small  difference  when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  lan- 
guage." Frankel  has  endeavored  to  throw  suspicion 
on  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  unauthentic,  but  his 
reasons  are  extremely  slender  (p.  21,  note  w).  It  ap- 
pears from  it  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
books  had  been  translated  into  (ireek  in  the  time  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  B.C.  130. 

(3.)  The  account  given  b}'  Aristeas  comes  next  be- 
fore us  (see  Kosenmliller,  Uandb.  d.  Lit.  d.  bibl.  Kritik 
II.  Exetj.  ii,  413  sq.).  This  writer  pretends  to  be  a  Gen- 
tile, and  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, king  of  Egypt.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
brother  Philocrates,  he  relates  that  Philadelphus,  when 
forming  a  library  at  great  expense,  was  advised  by  De- 
metrius Phalereus  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  high -priest 
Eleazer  for  a  copy  of  the  book  containing  the  Jewish 
laws.  Having  previously  purchased  the  freedom  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  captive  Jews  in  Egypt, 
the  king  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem  with 
a  letter  requesting  of  Eleazer  seventy-two  persons  as  in- 
terpreters, six  out  of  each  tribe.  They  were  despatched 
accordingly  with  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  law,  and 
were  received  and  entertained  by  the  king  for  several 
days  with  great  respect  and  liberality.  Demetrius  led 
them  to  an  island,  probably  Pharos,  where  thej'  lodged 
together.  The  translation  was  finished  in  seventy-two 
days,  having  been  written  down  by  Demetrius  piece  by 
piece,  as  agreed  upon  after  mutual  consultation.  It  was 
then  publicly  read  by  Demetrius  to  a  number  of  Jews 
whom  he  had  summoned  together.  They  approved  of 
it,  and  imprecations  were  uttered  against  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  alter  it.  Tlie  Jews  requested  per- 
mission to  take  copies  of  it  for  their  use,  and  it  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  command  of  the  king.  The  inter- 
preters were  sent  home  loaded  with  presents. 

The  work  of  Aristeas,  which  was  first  published  in 
the  original  Greek  by  Simon  Schard  (Basel,  loCl,  8vo), 
and  several  times  reprinted,  was  also  given  by  Hody  in 
(ireek  and  Latin,  in  his  book  entitled  De  Bibliorum 
Textibus  Originaiibus,  Versionibus  Grcecis,et  Latiua  Vul- 
gata  (Oxon.  1705,  fol.).  The  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  by  Galland,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Vet. 
Patriim,  vol.  ii.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
VVhiston,  and  published  at  London  in  1727,  8vo.  See 
also  Aristeas,  Hist.  LXXIJ  Int.  ex  Eec.  Eld.  de  Parchum 
(Francf.  1610 ;  Oxon.  1692). 

(4.)  In  all  discussions  relative  to  the  name  of  Septua- 
gint, so  universally  appropriated  to  the  Greek  version 
of  Alexandria,  the  scholion  discovered  by  Osann  and 
published  by  Kitschl  ought  to  be  considered.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  Latin  scholion  is  curious.  The  substance  of 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  Callimachus 
and  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarians,  by  Tzet- 
zes,  and  from  his  Greek  note  an  Italian  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury has  formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The 
writer  has  been  speaking  of  the  collecting  of  ancient 
Greek  poems  carrietl  on  at  Alexandria  uniler  Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus,  and  then  he  thus  continues :  "  Nam  rex  ille 
philosophis  atfertissimus  [corr.  "differtissimus,"  Kitschl ; 
"atfectissimus,"  Thiersch]  et  cajteris  omnibus  auctoribus 
Claris,  disquisitis  impensa  regi;e  munificentia"  ubique  ter- 
ranim  quantum  vahiit  vokiminibus  opera  Demetrii  Pha- 
lerei  pkzxu  senum  duas  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteram  extra 
regiam  alteram  autem  in  regia."  The  scholion  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  books  in  many  languages:  "Quas 
summa  diligentia  rex  ille  in  suam  linguam  fecit  ab  op- 
timis  interpretibus  converti"  (see  Thiersch,  De  Fenta- 
teuclii  I'ersione  Alexaiulrina  [Erlang.  1841],  p.  8,  9). 
Bernhardy  reads  instead  of  '■'■phzxa  senum,"  "et  Ixx 
senum."'  and  this  correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as 
it  well  may  be :  some  correction  is  manifestly  needed, 
and  this  appears  to  be  right.  This  gives  us  seventy 
elders  associated  in  the  formation  of  the  library.  The 
testimony  comes  to  us  from  Alexandrian  authority;  and 
this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true),  would  con- 
nect the  Septitagint  with  the  library — a  designation 
which  might  most  easily  be  applied  to  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  there  deposited;  and,  let  the  translation  be 
once  known  by  such  a  name,  then  nothing  would  be 
more  probable  than  that  the  designation  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  translafors.  This  may  be  regariied  as  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  fables.  Let  the  Sep- 
tuctf/iiit  be  first  known  as  applying  to  the  associates  in 
the  collection  of  the  library,  then  to  the  library  itself, 
and  then  to  that  particidar  book  in  the  librarj'  which  to 
so  many  had  a  far  greater  value  than  all  its  other  con- 
tents. Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus 
translated  and  then  deposited  in  the  royal  library  is  a 
separate  question. 

2.  Cotijirmation  hij  Later  Authorities. — (1.)  Of  Jewish 
writers,  Josephus  (.l?^^  xii,  2)  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Aristeas;  but  Philo's  account  (7Je  Vita  Alosis,  lib.  ii) 
differs  in  a  number  of  circumstances. 

(2.)  Among  the  Greek  Church  fathers  Irenseus  (lib. 
iii,  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing  to  adorn 
his  Alexandrian  librar)-  with  the  writings  of  all  nations, 
requested  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  version 
of  their  Scriptures;  that  they  sent  seventy'  elders  well 
skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages;  that 
the  king  separated  them  from  one  another  and  bade  them 
all  translate  the  several  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions,  God 
was  glorified,  for  they  all  agreed  exactly,  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  IScriptures  are  translated  by  the  iiisjnru- 
tion  of  God. 

Justin  Martyr  (Cohort,  ad  Grcecos,  p.  34)  gives  the 
same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see  the 
cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

Epiphanius  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  thirty-six  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  thirty-six  versions  agree- 
ing in  everv  point  were  produced,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  {De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  iii-vi). 

(3.)  Among  the  Latin  fathers  Augustine  adheres  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  translators — "  Non  autem  secun- 
dum LXX  intorpretes,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino  Spiritu  in- 
terpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnulla  dixisse,  ut  ad 
spiritualem  sensum  scrutandum  magis  admoneretur  lec- 
toris  iutentio"  (De  Doctr.  Christ,  iv,  15). 

But  .lerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story  of 
the  cells  and  tlie  inspiration — "Et  nescio  quis  primus 
auctor  Septuaginta  cellulas  Alexandria;  mendacio  suo 
extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  scriptitarcnt,  cum  Aris- 
taeus  ejusdem  Ptolemiei  inripa<nTi(rTi)c,  et  multo  post 
tempore  Josephus,  nihil  tale  retulerint:  sed  in  una.  ba- 
silica congregatos,  contulisse  scribant,  non  prophotasse. 
Aliud  est  enim  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spir- 
itus  Ventura  priedicit;  hie  eruditio  et  verl)orum  copia 
ea  (pm-  intelligit  trausfert"'  (I'nef.  ad  J'ent.). 

3.  Minlern  Opinions (1.)  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 

17th  century  tlie  origin  of  the  Sept.  as  given  by  Aris- 
teas was  firmly  believed;  while  the  numerous  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  original  story  in  the  i>rog- 


ress  of  centuries  were  unhesitatingly  received  as  equal- 
ly genuine.  The  story  was  first  reckoned  improbable 
by  L.  Vives  (in  a  note  to  Augustine's  J>e  Civitate  Dei) ; 
then  Scaliger  asserted  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew; 
and  Richard  Simon  was  too  acute  a  critic  not  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  Scaliger's  assertion.  Hodj'  was  the 
first  who  demonstrated  with  great  learning,  skill,  and 
discrimination  that  the  narrative  could  not  be  authen- 
tic (De  Bibl.  Text.  Orig.  Vers.  Grmc.  et  Lat.  Vulg.  [Ox- 
ford, 1705]  lib.  iv).  It  is  now  universally  pronounced 
fabulous. 

(2.)  But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for 
his  fiction ;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  study  of  the  version  itself:  (</.)  The  version  was 
made  at  Alexandria.  (6.)  It  was  begun  in  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  B.C.  280.  (c.)  The  law  (i.  e. 
the  Pentateuch)  alone  was  translated  at  first.  It  is  also 
very  possible  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  a  copy  was  placed  in  the  royal  library.  (The  em- 
peror Akbar  caused  the  New  Test,  to  be  translated  into 
Persian.) 

(3.)  But  bj' whom  was  the  version  made?  As  Hody 
justlj'  remarks,  "It  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  spontaneously  by 
the  Jews;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance 
whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  law  and  the  interpret- 
ers (as  Pseudo-Aristeas  and  his  followers  relate)  were 
summoned  from  Jerusalem  and  sent  by  the  high-priest 
to  Alexandria."  On  this  question  no  testimony  can 
be  so  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  the  version  itself, 
which  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
the  Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  with  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words.  The  forms 
■i'jXBocTav,  Trafiei'tj-idXaaav,  betray  the  fellow -citizens 
of  L3'cophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet,  who  closes  his  iam- 
bic line  with  Kcnro  y/")e  iaxdZocrav.  Hody  (II,  iv) 
gives  several  examples  of  Egyjjfian  renderings  of  names 
and  coins  and  measures;  among  them  the  hippodrome 
of  Alexandria  for  the  Hebrew  Cihi-ath  (Gen.  xlviii,  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job  (viii, 
11).  The  reader  of  the  Sept.  will  readily  agree  with 
his  conclusion,  "Sive  regis  jussu,  sive  sponte  a  Judffiis, 
a  Judajis  Alexandrinis  fuisse  lactam."  The  question  as 
to  the  moving  cause  which  gave  birth  to  tlie  version 
is  one  which  cannot  be  so  decisively  answered  either 
by  internal  evidence  or  by  historical  testimony.  The 
balance  of  probability  must  be  struck  between  the  tra- 
dition, so  widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the 
king's  intervention,  and  the  simpler  account  suggested 
bj'  the  facts  of  history  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion itself.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Helirew,  the  readings  from  the  books  of  Moses  in  the 
synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained  to  them  in  the 
Chaldaic  tongue  in  Targums  or  paraphrases;  and  the 
same  was  done  with  the  books  of  the  prophets  when,  at 
a  later  time,  they  also  were  read  in  the  synagogues. 
The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew ;  their  familiar  language  was  Alexan- 
drian Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexandria  in  large 
numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  and  under 
the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  follow  the 
same  practice  as  their  brethren  in  Palestine;  the  law 
first,  and  afterwards  the  projihets,  would  be  explained  in 
Greek,  and  from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an 
entire  Greek  version.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion seem  to  confirm  this  view;  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
best  part  of  the  version ;  the  other  books  are  more  de- 
fective, betraying  ]iroliably  the  increasing  degeneracy 
of  the  Hebrew  jMSS.  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learning 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

(4.)  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  a  considerable  time  before  the  pro|i]iets 
is  not  warranted  by  the  language  of  Justin,  Clement  of 
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Alexandria,  Tcrtullian,  Epiphanius,  and  Hilarj'  of  Poi- 
tiers; although  we  are  aware  that  Aristeas,  Joscplius, 
Philo,  the  Taliniidists,  and  Jerome  mention  the  law  only 
as  having  been  interpreted  b}'  the  seventy-two.  Hod}' 
thinks  that  the  Jews  tirst  resorted  to  the  reading  of  the 
prophets  in  their  synagogues  when  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  forbade  the  use  of  the  law,  and  therefore  that  the 
prophetic  portion  was  not  translated  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Philometor's  reign.  It  is  wholly  im- 
probable, however,  that  Antiochus  interdicted  the  Jews 
merely  from  reading  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  1  Mace. 
i,  41,  etc. ;  and  Josephus,  .-1  nt.  xii,  5 ;  Frankel,  p.  48,  49). 
The  interval  between  the  translating  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  of  which  many  speak,  was  probably  very 
short.  Hody's  proof  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not 
translated  till  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  founded  upon  the  word  yaiaoQ,  is  per- 
fectly nugatory,  although  the  time  assigned  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth.  The  epilogue  to  tlie  book  of  Es- 
ther does  not.  state  that  this  part  of  the  Old  Test,  was 
translated  under  Ptolemy  Pliilometor  or  that  it  was  ded- 
icated to  him.  On  the  contrary  it  refers  to  a  certain 
epistle  containing  apocryphal  adtiitions  to  the  canoni- 
cal book  of  Esther  (Valckenaer,  p.  33, 63).  It  is  a  fruit- 
less task  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  times  at 
which  separate  portions  of  the  version  were  made.  All 
that  can  be  kntiwn  with  any  degree  of  pr()bal)ility  is 
that  it  was  begun  under  Lagi  and  finished  before  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemv  Physcon. 

It  is  obvious  from  internal  evidence  that  there  were 
several  translators,  but  certaiidj'  not  seventy-two.  Hody 
has  endeavored  to  parcel  out  their  version  into  small 
portions,  assigning  each  part  to  a  separate  person,  and 
affirming  that  they  were  put  togetlier  in  one  cento  with- 
out revision ;  but  his  notions  of  rigid  uniformity  in  the 
translators  are  such  as  exclude  perspicuity,  freedom, 
variety,  and  elegance.  There  is  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  more  than  one 
interpreter,  who  was  unquestionably  the  most  skilfid  of 
all.  The  entire  work  was  made  by  five  or  six  individ- 
uals at  least,  and  must,  consequently,  be  of  unequal  val- 
ue. Comp.  Amersfoordt,  De  Variis  Lectio,  llulmes.  hoc. 
quorum}.  Pent.  Mos.  (Lugd.  1815);  Thiersch,  De  Pent. 
Vers.  AL  Libri  III  (Erlang.  1841);  Frankel,  Ueber  d. 
Einjiuss  d.  palest.  Exeg.  auf  d.  alex.  Uermen,  (Leips. 
1851) ;  Kosenmiiller,  op.  cit.  p.  435  sq. 

(5.)  In  opposition  to  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  we  cannot 
but  maintain  that  the  translators  were  Aleaandrian,  not 
Palestinian,  Jews.  The  internal  character  of  the  en- 
tire version,  particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  sufficiently 
attests  the  fact.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  proper 
names  and  terms  peculiar  to  Egypt  are  rendered  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a 
Greek -speaking  population  other  than  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  That  the  translators  were  Egyptians  has  been 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  by  Hody ;  although 
some  of  his  examples  are  not  appropriate  or  conclusive. 
Frankel  supposes  that  the  version  was  made  not  only 
at  different  times,  but  at  different  places.  This  is  quite 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  with  him 
that  different  books  originated  after  this  fashion,  the 
impidse  having  gone  forth  from  Alexandria  and  spread- 
ing to  localities  where  the  Jews  had  settled,  especially 
Cyrene,  Leontopolis,  and  even  Asia  Minor. 

(6.)  The  division  into  verses  and  chapters  is  much  later 
than  the  age  of  the  translators.  Our  present  editions 
have  been  printed  in  conformity  with  the  division  into 
chapters  made  in  the  12th  century,  though  they  are  not 
uniform  in  this  particular.  Stili,  however,  many  MSS. 
have  separations  in  the  text.  The  Alexandrine  Codex 
is  said  by  Grabe  to  have  140  divisions,  or,  as  they  may 
be  called,  chapters,  in  the  book  of  Numbers  alone  {Prol- 
egomena, c.  1,  §  7). 

The  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  TkvtaiQ,  etc., 
could  hardly  have  been  affixed  by  the  translators,  since 
often  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  version  of  the 
book  itself  to  which  they  belong. 


II.  Textu(d  Basis  nf  the  Version.— 1.  It  has  been  in- 
quired whether  tlie  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  fol- 
lowed a  Hebrew  or  a  Samaritan  codex.  Tlic  Sejit. 
and  Samaritan  harmonize  in  more  than  a  thousand 
places,  where  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Samaritan  edition  was  the 
basis  of  the  version.  Various  considerations  have  been 
adduced  in  favor  of  this  opinion  ;  and  the  names  of  De 
Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hottinger,  Hassencamp,  and 
Eichhorn  are  enlisted  on  its  behalf^.  But  the  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  subsisting  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  effectually 
militates  against  it.  Besides,  in  the  prophets  and  Ha- 
giographa,  the  number  of  variations  from  the  Masoretic 
text  is  even  greater  and  more  remarkable  than  those  in 
the  Pentateuch  ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Mosaic  books.  No  solution,  therefore,  can 
be  satisfactory  which  will  not  serve  to  explain  at  once 
the  cause  or  causes  both  of  the  differences  between  the 
Seventy  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  those 
found  in  the  remaining  books.  The  problem  can  be 
fully  solved  only  by  such  a  hypothesis  as  will  throw 
light  on  the  remarkable  form  of  the  Sept.  in  Jere- 
miah and  Esther,  where  it  deviates  most  from  the  Mas- 
oretic MSS.,  presenting  such  transpositions  and  inter- 
polations as  excite  the  surprise  of  the  most  sujjerficial 
reader.  The  above  solution  of  the  question  must  be 
rejected  not  only  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  also  for 
the  following.  (1.)  It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  if 
the  discrepancies  of  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  copies 
be  estimated  numerically,  the  Sept.  will  be  found  to 
agreey«/'  more  frequently  with  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer. (2.)  In  the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  pas- 
sages occurring  in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  Sept.  docs  not  contain  them.  (3.)  In  the 
passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  fouiul,  both  in 
the  Samaritan  and  Sept.,  from  the  Jewish  text,  they 
often  differ  among  themselves,  and  the  amplification  of 
the  Sept.  is  less  than  that  of  the  Samaritan.  (4.)  Some 
of  the  small  amplifications  in  which  tlie  Samaritan 
seems  to  accord  with  the  Sept.  are  in  such  incorrect 
and  non- idiomatic  Hebrew  that  it  is  suggested  that 
these  must  be  translations,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the 
Sept.  (5.)  The  amplifications  of  the  Sept.  and  Samaritan 
often  resemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if 
similar  false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in 
each  case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  as 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Se)it.  is  more  Jewish  than 
Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of  translation 
from  a  Samaritan  codex,  which  would  involve  the  sub- 
ject in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave  more  points  to  be 
explained.  (On  some  of  the  supposed  agreements  of 
the  Sept.  with  the  Samaritan,  see  bishop  Fitzgerald  in 
Kitfo's  Journal  oj' Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1848,  p.  324- 
332.) 

Some  suppose  that  the  one  was  interpolated  from  the 
other — a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable.  Jahn  and  Bauer 
imagine  that  the  Hebrew  ]\IS.  used  by  tlie  P^gyptian 
Jews  agreed  much  more  closely  with  the  Samaritan  in 
the  text  and  forms  of  its  letters  than  the  present  Maso- 
retic copies.  This  hypothesis,  however,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise  correct,  would  not  account  for  the  great  har- 
mony existing  between  tlie  Samaritan  and  Sii)t. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  by  (icscnius 
(Commentatio  de  Pent.  ISumur.  Orig.  Indole,  el  A  uctor.), 
viz.  that  both  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  flowed  from  a 
common  recension  (t/cf^orrif)  <'f  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
one  older  than  either,  and  different  in  many  places  from 
the  recension  of  the  Jlasoretes  w>\v  in  common  use. 
"This  supposition,"  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by  whom  it  is 
adopted,  "will  account  for  tlie  differences  and  for  the 
agreements  of  the  Sept.  and  Samaritan."  The  follow- 
ing objections  have  been  maile  to  this  ingenious  and 
plansiljle  hypothesis,  (a.)  It  assumes  that  before  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Test,  was  written  there  had  been  a  re- 
cension or  revision  of  several  books.  But  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  inspired 
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men  applied  a  correcting  hand  in  this  manner  till  the 
close  of  the  canon.  To  say  that  others  did  so  is  not  in 
unison  with  right  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
unless  it  be  equally  affirmed  that  they  corrupted,  under 
the  idea  of  correcting,  the  holy  books,  (b.)  This  hypoth- 
esis implies  that  a  recension  took  place  at  a  period  com- 
paratively early,  before  any  books  had  been  written  ex- 
cept the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  writings 
of  David  and  Solomon.  If  it  be  improbable  that  a  revised 
edition  was  made  before  the  completion  of  the  canon, 
it  is  much  more  improbable  that  it  was  undertaken 
when  few  books  were  written,  {c.)  It  supposes  that  an 
older  recension  was  still  current  after  Ezra  had  revised 
the  whole  collection  and  closed  the  canon.  In  making 
the  Sept.  version,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  the  translators,  followed  a  recension  far  infe- 
rior in  their  estimation  to  the  copy  of  the  sacred  books 
corrected  by  Ezra.  This  objection  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Ezra  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Test., 
having  been  prompted,  as  well  as  inspired,  to  arrange 
and  revise  the  books  of  Scripture.  Such  is  the  .Jewish 
tradition ;  and  although  a  majority  of  the  German  crit- 
ics disallow  its  truth,  yet  it  is  held  by  very  able  and  ac- 
complished men. 

Prof  Lee  {Prolegomena  to  Bagsfer^s  Polyglot')  ac- 
counts for  the  agreement  between  the  Sept,  and  Samar- 
itan in  another  way.  He  conjectures  that  the  early 
Christians  interspersed  their  copies  with  Samaritan 
glosses,  which  ignorant  transcribers  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  text.  But  he  has  not  shown  that  Christians  in 
general  were  acquainted  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  its  additions  to  the  Hebrew  copy ;  neither  has  he 
taken  into  account  the  reverence  entertained  by  the 
early  Christians  for  the  sacred  books.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, attribute  the  least  probability  to  this  hypothesis. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  mentioned  by  Frankel, 
viz.  that  the  Sept.  flowed  from  a  Chaldee  version,  which 
was  used  before  and  after  the  time  of  Ezra  — a  version 
inexact  and  paraphrastic,  which  had  undergone  many 
alterations  and  corruptions.  This  was  first  proposed  by 
K.  Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  other  conjectures. 
Frankel  admits  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  version  is 
superfluous,  except  in  relation  to  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, where  much  is  gained  by  it.  This  Chaldee  ver- 
sion circulated  in  various  transcripts  here  and  there; 
and  as  the  same  care  was  not  applied  in  preserving  its 
integrity  as  was  exercised  with  respect  to  the  original 
Hebrew,  the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  differ- 
ences among  themselves.  Both  the  Greek  version  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it,  Fran- 
kel concedes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  the  Sept.,  because  the  mistakes  found  in  that 
version  must  have  frequently  originated  in  misunder- 
standing the  Hebrew  text.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  any  Targum  or  Chaldee  version  had  been 
made  before  Ezra's  time,  or  soon  after.  Explanations 
of  the  lessons  publicly  read  by  the  Jews  were  given  in 
Chaldee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  or  iniiformly;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  assumed  that  a  Chaldee  version  had 
been  made  out  in  writing,  and  circulated  in  difl^irent 
copies.  Glosses,  or  short  expositions  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, were  furnished  by  the  public  readers  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  several  of  these  traditional  comments  wore  incor- 
porated with  the  version  by  the  Jewish  translators,  to 
whom  they  were  familiar. 

In  short,  no  hypothesis  yet  proposed  commends  itself 
to  general  reception,  altliough  the  Vorxtudien  of  Fraidtel 
have  probaljly  opened  up  the  way  towards  a  correct  so- 
lution. The  great  source  from  which  the  striking  pe- 
culiarities in  the  Sept,  and  the  Samaritan  Howed  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  early  traditional  inter|)retations  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  ttirgiims,  or  paraph ntsex — not 
written,  perhaps,  but  orally  circulated.  Such  glossarial 
versions,  which  must  have  circulated  chiefly  in  Pales- 
tine, require  to  be  traced  back  to  an  early  epoch — to  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.   They  existed,  in  substance 


at  least,  in  ancient  times,  at  once  indicating  and  modi- 
fying the  Jewish  mode  of  interpretation.  The  Alexan- 
drian mode  of  interpretation  stood  in  close  connection 
with  the  Palestinian ;  for  the  Jews  of  Egypt  looked 
upon  Jerusalem  as  their  chief  city,  and  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Jerusalem  as  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  ascertain  the  traditional  paraphrases  of  the  one. 
those  of  the  other  must  have  been  substantiallv  the 
same  (see  Gieseler's  Eccles.  Hist.,  transl.  b}'  Cunning- 
ham, i,  30). 

Tychsen  ( Tentamen  de  Variis  Codd.  Heb.  V.  T.  MSS. 
Gener.)  thought  that  the  Sept.  was  made  from  the  He- 
brew transcribed  into  Hebrew-Greek  characters.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never 
obtained  general  currency,  having  been  examined  and 
refuted  by  Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

2.  Evidence  as  to  the  Verbal  Condition  of  the  Original. 
— Here  we  naturally  inquire  as  to  two  obvious  points  : 

(1.)  Was  the  version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  with 
the  vowel-points  now  used?  A  few  examples  will  in- 
dicate the  answer. 


A.  Proper  Names. 

Hebrew. 

Sept^lagint. 

Exod.vi,  17,  133b,  Libni. 

Aofievei. 

vi,  19,  "'brfO,  Machli. 

MooXe<. 

xiii,  20,  crX,  Etham. 

'OSrwfji. 

Deut.  iii,  10,  nz^O,  Salchah. 

"EXxS. 

iv,  43,  n^a,  Bezer. 

BoCTOp. 

xxxiv,  1,  nspS,  Pisgah. 

<t>a<Tfa.. 

B.  Other  Words. 
Hebrew.  Septuagint. 

Gen.  i,  9,  dip's,  pZace.  (riyya7W7i;  (H'lp'O). 

XV,  11,       OnX    3^!'^,  Ki'  amtKt'i^iaiv  aiToXi 

and  he  drove  them  away.  (DFlX  3^J_^1). 

ExOd.  Xii,  17,    niSi^n-PN,  T'rjv  i,T0\>,^'T>u.T^y, 

iinleavened  bread.  (Hl^iSilTX). 
Numb,  xvi,  5,  ~ip^,inthe  i-iziaKniiTai 

morning.  ("ip3). 

Deut.  XV,  18,    njqTS,  doMfcfc.  fTrfreioi- (nit'TS). 

Isa.  ix,  S,  "13'^,  a  word.  ^dvaTov  CSI?)- 

Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  innumerable.  Plainly 
the  Greek  translators  had  not  Hebrew  MSS.  pointed  as 
at  present.  In  many  cases  (e.  g.  Exod.  ii,  25;  Nahum 
iii,  8)  the  Sept,  has  possibly  preserved  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Masoretic  pointing  has 
gone  wrong. 

(2.)  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  an- 
other, and  were  the  final  letters  V,  S),  ",  D,  ^,  in  use 
when  the  Sept.  was  made? — Take  a  few  out  of  many 
examples: 

Hebrexo.  Septuagint. 

(1)  Deut.  XXvi,  5,  ^2N    laTX,  J.vpia,<  u-rri/SaXev 

a  perishing  Sgrian.  (T3N''  D^S). 

(2)  2  Kings  ii,  14,       X!in-;iX,  U<t><pw 

he  also  [itjoinsthetwo 

•  "*  *"*"•  words  in  one], 

(3)  2  Kings  xxii,  20,  '23,  ovx  oilxwc 

thn-efore.  ("r'Xb). 

(4)  1  Chron.  Xvii,  10,    T]b    ^5X1,  Kai  av^i^am  ae 

and  r  told  thee.  C^^T!?^!^)- 

(5)  Hos.  vi,  5,  nix  t^"'::q':jt:i       kq;  W.  Kp^^a  f^ov 

and  thy  jndnments  The  Sept.  reads: 
[are  as]  the  light  ^^jjD  ■^•JSd'it 
[{\\)\X]goeth forth.  t       .  t   :   • 

(6)  Zech.  xi,  7,  "|i<Sn  ■^.'^3?.  '(2^,      cl?  tJjv  Xa^a.rTii- 

even-^ion,  O  poor       [it  joins  the  first 
0/ the  hock.  two  words]. 

Here  we  find  three  cases  (2,  4,  fi)  where  the  Sept,  reads 
as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text ;  one  case  (3)  where  one  Hebrew  word  is  made  into 
two  by  the  Sept. ;  two  cases  (1,5)  where  the  Sept.  trans- 
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fers  a  letter  from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these 
cases  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  must 
have  been  written  without  intervals  between  the  words, 
and  that  the  present  final  forms  were  not  then  in  use. 
In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the  Sept.  has 
perhaps  preserved  the  true  division  and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  miiuite  particulars,  which  en- 
able us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the  translators, 
great  help  is  afforded  by  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra,  and 
by  the  Vorstxdieii  of  Frankel,  who  has  most  diligently 
anatomized  the  text  of  the  Sept.  His  projected  work 
on  the  whole  of  the  version  has  not  been  completed, 
but  he  has  published  a  part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Uvber 
den  Einjluss  der  paldslinischen  Exegese  avf  die  alexan- 
drinische  Hermeneutik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely 
the  Sept.  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  A  uthoriti/  and  Injhievce. — The  Sept. 
does  not  apjjear  to  have  obtained  general  authority 
among  the  Jews  so  long  as  Hebrew  was  understood  at 
Alexandria.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristobulus  quotes 
the  original,  even  where  it  departs  from  the  text  of  the 
Sept.  The  version  was  indeed  spread  abroad  in  Egypt, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  seems  to  have 
been  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  to  be  publicly 
read  in  some  of  their  synagogues.  From  the  146th  No- 
vella of  Justinian,  it  would  seem  that  some  Jews  wished 
the  public  interpreter,  who  read  the  lessons  out  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  in  Hebrew,  to  give  his  explana- 
tions of  them  in  Greek,  while  others  desired  to  have 
them  in  Chaldee.  The  reader,  therefore,  employed  this 
translation  as  explanatory'  of  the  sections  recited  in  the 
original,  yet,  although  they  highl}'  esteemed  the  Greek, 
they  did  not  regard  it  as  ecpial  to  the  Hebrew.  Even 
the  Talmudists  make  honorable  mention  of  its  origin. 
It  is  true  that  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  abom- 
ination to  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  but  this  refers  to  the 
2d  century  and  the  time  following,  not  to  the  period  im- 
mediately after  the  appearance  of  Christ.  When  con- 
troversies arose  between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the 
former  appealed  with  irresistible  force  of  argument  to 
this  version,  the  latter  denied  that  it  agreed  with  the 
Hebrew  original.  Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious 
to  the  Jews — as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been 
commended.  They  had  recourse  to  the  translation  of 
Aquila,  who  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  a  new 
work  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  express  object  of  sup- 
planting the  Sept.  and  favoring  the  sentiments  of  his 
brethren. 

Among  the  Christians  the  ancient  text,  called  Konn), 
was  current  before  the  time  of  Origen.  We  find  it  quot- 
ed by  the  early  Christian  fathers — in  Greek  by  Clem- 
ens Komanus,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenajus;  in  Latin  versions 
by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  We  find  it  questioned  as 
inaccurate  by  the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  ApoL),  and  pro- 
voking them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  etc.).  We  find  it  quoted  by  Josephus 
and  Philo;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  whose  writings  are  full  of  cita- 
tions and  references,  and  imbued  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  Sept.  From  all  this  we  are  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  on  this  head  : 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Helle- 
nistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  annual  fes- 
tival was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii). 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Test,  proves  that  it  had  long  been  in  general  use. 
Wherever,  bj'  the  conquests  of  Alexander  or  by  colo- 
nization, the  Greek  language  prevailed  ;  wherever  Jews 
were  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Gen- 
tiles was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Sept.,  which  thus  became,  by  Divine 
Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  One  True  God  and  his  promises  of  a  Saviour 
to  come  throughout  the  nations;  it  was  indeed  ostium 
gentibus  ad  Christum.     To  the  wide  dispersion  of  this 


version  we  may  ascribe,  in  great  measure,  that  general 
persuasion  which  prevailed  over  the  whole  East  (pe?-- 
crebuerat  Oriente  toto~)  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  which  led  the  magi  to  recognise  the  star 
that  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from 
Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Rome,  used  the 
Greek  language  ;  the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  law 
and  the  prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Sept. ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address  to 
the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  Sept. 
version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot  (wc  Trpo/Saroi'  iir'i  (j(pa- 
yijv  i'lx^r]) ;  they  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  forth 
into  many  lands,  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  jioint- 
ing  to  the  things  written  of  him  in  the  Greek  version 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria in  the  East  to  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the  West,  the 
voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek;  Clemens 
of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Pales- 
tine, IreuiBus  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures ;  and  a  still 
wider  range  was  given  to  the  Sept.  by  the  Latin  ver- 
sion (or-  versions)  made  from  it  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
churches  in  Italj'  and  Africa ;  and  in  later  times  by  the 
numerous  other  versions  into  the  tongues  of  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia.  For  a  long 
period  the  Sept.  was  the  Old  Test,  of  the  far  larger  part 
of  the  Christian  Church  (see  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay, 
by  W.  R.  Churton,  On  the  Injlvence  of  the  Sept.  on  the 
Progress  of  Christianity  [Camb.  1861J;  and  an  art.  in 
the  Zeitschr.f.  icissensch.  Theol.  1862,  vol.  iii). 

A  number  of  other  versions  have  been  founded  on  the 
Sept.  1.  Various  early  Latin  translations,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  Vetvs  Itala ;  2.  The  Coptic  and  Sahidic, 
belonging  to  the  1st  and  2d  centuries;  3.  The  FZthiopic, 
belonging  to  the  4th  century;  4.  The  Armenian,  of  the 
5th  century;  5.  The  Georgian,  of  the  6th  century;  6. 
Various  Syriac  versions,  of  the  6th  and  8th  centuries; 
7.  Some  Arabic  versions  [see  Akakic  Veksioss]  ;  8. 
The  Slavonic,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

IV.  Liturgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the  Version, — 
This  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  which  has  received  but  lit- 
tle attention  ;  not  so  much,  probably,  as  its  importance 
deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tregelles  many  years  ago 
that  the  headings  of  certain  psalms  in  the  Sept.  coin- 
cide with  the  liturgical  directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayer- 
book.  The  results  were  at  a  later  period  communicated 
in  Kitto's  Joinnal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1852, 
p.  207-209.  The  results  ma}'  be  briefly  stated:  The 
23d  Psalm,  Sept.  (Heb.  24th),  is  headed  in  the  Sept. 
rijf  fiia^  ffajijiaTov ;  so,  too,  in  Heb.  in  De  Sola's 
Prayers  of  the  Sephardim,  'iltTX^n  D""^:;:  Psa.  xlvii, 
Sept.  (Heb.  xlviii),  Stvrfpci  an/S/Saroc,  "^id  DT^b  :  Psa, 
xciii,  Sept.  (Heb.xciv), rerpd^i  (Ta/3/3«rot',  "^y^"!  DT^?: 
Psa,  xcii,  Sept,  (Heb,  xciii),  tig  Tt)i'  ij^dpav  tov  npo- 
(Ta/3/3aroi»,  "^^d  DT^b,  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek 
copies  extant  which  contain  similar  headings  for  Psa. 
Ixxxi  and  Ixxx  (Heb,  Ixxxii  and  Ixxxi),  which  the 
Jewish  Prayer-book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  ffth 
days;  but  that  such  once  existed  in  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter psalm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin  I'salteriuvi 
Vetus  having  the  prefixed  qninta  sabbati,  "'UJ'^'in  D1"'?. 
Delitzsch,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Ps<dms,  has  recent- 
ly pointed  out  that  the  notation  of  these  psalms  in  the 
Sept,  is  in  accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Tal- 
mud, 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  variations  in  other 
passages  of  the  Sept,  from  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  at 
times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use,  and  whether 
they  do  not  originate  in  part  from  rubrical  directions. 
It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain  that  the  Psalms  were  trans- 
lated from  a  copy  prepared  for  synagogue  worship, 

V,  Character  of  the  Version. — Under  this  head  we 
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have  to  consider  several  special  questions  relating  to  its 
internal  character  as  a  translation  : 

1.  /*■  the  Sept.  Faithful  in  Suhstance'? — Here  we  can- 
not answer  by  citing  a  few  examples;  the  question  re- 
fers to  the  general  texture,  and  any  opinion  we  express 
must  be  verified  by  continuous  reading.  For  a  purel}' 
philological  examination,  see  Septuagint,  Linguistic 
Charactek  of. 

(1.)  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel,  and 
others  that  the  several  books  were  translated  by  differ- 
ent persons,  without  any  comprehensive  revision  to  har- 
monize the  several  parts.  Names  and  words  are  ren- 
dered differenth'  in  different  books ;  e.  g. 

nOS,  the  Passover,  in  the  Pentateuch  is  rendered  wa- 
axa.;  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  6,  ipaaiK. 

n''"l1X,  Urim,  Exod.  xxviii,  26,  di'jXaxric ;  Dent,  xxxiii,  8, 
6?i/\oi ;  Ezra  ii,  63,  <)iijnit,ovTei ;  Xeh.  vii,  65,  ijiaTiaum. 

nsrii  Thimiviim,  Exod.  xxviii,  2C,  u\ipeia;  Ezra  ii,  63, 

The  Philistines  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  are  <pv\i- 
cTcei/j.;  in  the  other  books  aXAu(^i/\oi. 

The  books  of  Judges,  Knth,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  570)  e  m  instead  oitfii. 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  like  variations. 

(2.)  Thus  the  character  of  the  version  varies  much  in 
the  several  books;  those  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  best, 
as  Jerome  saj's  ("Contitemur  plus  quam  ceteris  cum  He- 
braicis  consonare"),  and  this  agrees  well  with  the  exter- 
nal evidence  that  the  law  was  translated  first,  when  He- 
brew MSS.  were  more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known. 
Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  early  books 
facilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  version. 

(3.)  The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  infe- 
rior to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding  with  rarer 
words  and  expressions.  In  these  parts  the  reader  of  the 
Sept.  must  be  continually  on  the  watch  lest  an  imperfect 
rendering  of  a  difficult  word  mar  the  whole  sentence. 
The  Psalms  and  Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best. 

(4.)  In  the  major  prophets  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant prophecies  are  sadly  obscured — e.  g.  Isa.  ix,  1,  tov- 
To  irpiorov  ttIe  tcixv  ttoiu,  X^pa  Titi^iovKwv,  k.  r.  X. ; 
and  in  ix,  (i,  "  Esaias  nactus  est  interpretem  sese  indig- 
num"  (Zwingli) ;  Jer.  xxiii,  6,  icai  tovto  to  ovofia  av- 
Tov  o  KoXkau  avTov  Kvpiog  'IwaeStK  tv  toic;  Trpofi)- 
TaiQ. 

Ezekiel  and  the  minor  prophets  (speaking  generally) 
seem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  Sept.  version  of  Daniel 
was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion  being  substituted  for  it. 

(5.)  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate 
renderings  which  have  evidently  crept  from  the  mar- 
gin into  the  text  to  be  removed  (e.  g.  Isa.  vii,  IG;  Hab. 
iii,  2 ;  Joel  i,  8) — for  these  are  blemishes  not  of  the  ver- 
sion itself,  but  of  the  copies — and  forming  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  what  the  Sept.  was  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may 
perhaps  say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  simile, 
that  it  was,  in  many  parts,  "  the  wrong  side  of  the  He- 
brew tapestry,"  exhibiting  the  general  outlines  of  the 
pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines,  and  with 
many  ends  of  threads  visible;  or,  to  use  a  more  digni- 
fied illustration,  the  Sept.  is  the  image  of  the  original 
seen  through  a  glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus — 
the  larger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of  defi- 
nition is  lost.  On  Judges,  see  Grabii  Ep.  ad  J.  Millium 
qu<i  (Mend.  L.  ,/udd.  Gen.  LXX  Vers,  earn  esse  quam 
MS.  Alex.  Exhibet,  etc.  (Oxf.  1705);  Ziegler,  Theol. 
Abhundl.  (Gott.  1791),  vol.  i.  On  Samuel  and  Kings, 
Thenius,  Kurz;ief.  exer;.  Ildb.  z.  A.  T.  iv,  24  sq. ;  ix,  13 
8<i.  On  Chronicles,  Movers,  Krit.  [Inters.  (Honn,  1834). 
( )n  Esther,  Fritsche's  ed.  (Ziir.  1848).  See  ./er.  .t.  v.  .lud. 
.1  lex.  ac  lielir/.  init.  Grcec,  em.  Notisque  Crit.  ill.  G.  L. 
Spohn  (Lips.'l704;  2d  ed.  1824,  by  F.  A.  G.  Spohn). 

2.  Is  the  Version  Minutely  Accurate  in  Details'? — We 
have  anticipated  the  answer  to  this  question,  but  will 
give  a  few  examples : 

(1.)  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often  ren- 
dered by  differint)  words — Exod.  xii,  13,  ^nPIOQ,  "  I  will 


pass  over,"  Sept.  (T/cf7ra(Tuj,but  23,  nOQ,  "will  pass  over," 

Sept.  TTOptKEVUETai. 

(2.)  l>i[Jh'ing  words  by  the  same  word — Exod.  xii, 
23,  "isy,  "pass  through,"  and  npQ,  "pass  over,"  both 
by  irapiXtixTETai ;  Numb,  xv,  4,  5,  nniia,  "oti'ering," 
and  nST,  "  sacrifice,"  both  by  Srvtria. 

(3.)  The  divine  names  are  frequently  interchanged; 
KvpioQ  is  put  for  D^n'?X,  God,  and  QtiiQ  for  n"~^,  Je- 
hovah ;  and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  combined  or 
wrongly  separated. 

(4.)  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  some- 
times not.  In  Gen.  xxiii,  by  translating  the  name 
Machpeluh  {to  cnrXovv),  the  version  is  made  to  speak 
first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (ver.  9),  and  then  of 
the,  field  beimj  in  the  cave  (ver.  17),  6  aypii^  'E(ppwi>,  og 
)iv  IV  Tqj  SnTX({i  aTrt}\ai({),  the  last  word  not  warranted 
by  the  Hebrew.  Zech.  vi,  14  is  a  curious  example  of 
four  names  of  persons  being  translated — e.  g.  n'^'ub, 
"  to  Tobijah,"  Sept.  roig  xpi](Ti[ioig  avrtig ;  Pisgah  in 
Dent,  xxxiv,  1,  is  (pacrya,  but  in  Deut.  iii,  27,  tov  \t- 
Xa^EVjiivov. 

(5.)  The  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  similarity 
of  Hebrew  words — e.  g.  Numb,  iii,  26,  1^ir,'^"3,  "the 
cords  of  it,"  Sept.  rd  KaTc'tKoiwa.  and  iv,  26,  to.  ntpirjoa. 
In  other  places  01  k«Xoi,  and  Isa.  liv,  2,  tu  axoiVKyjiaTa, 
both  rightly.  Exod.  iv,  31,  ^l"?;'^^, "  they  heard,"  Sept. 
tx^'ip^  (inpiU']') ;  Numb,  xvi,  15,  "I  have  not  taken  one 
ass"  (1T2H),  Sept.  oIik  tiri^vfitffia  {'^■'On)  t'iXrj^a; 
Deut.  xxxii,  10,  inx:i?2^,  "he  found  him,"  Sept.  av- 
TapKijcrev  aiWov;  1  Sam.  xii,  2,  "^F13'C3,  "I  am  gray- 
headed,"  Sept.  Ka^^i'jfTOfjiai  (ipl^'lj);  Gen.  iii,  17, 
T^"i^35'3,  "for  thy  sake,"  Sept.  tv  toI^  tpyoig  aov  (T 
forn).' 

In  very  similar  cases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced  to 
the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  1  and  "1,  tl 
and  r,  1  and  1,  etc. ;  in  some  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
connection  between  the  original  and  the  version — e.  g. 
Deut.  xxxii,  8,  bx'n'I!^  "^33,  "the  sons  of  Israel,"  Sept. 
dyyEXuiv  Qeov,    Aquila  and  Symmachus,  v'lwv  'Icpa/'/X. 

Isa.  xxi,  11, 12.  Septuagint. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  .,   x  .  •      sr 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  ^oXaaaere  e7r«Xf  eir  ; 

The  watchman  said,  ^  ■.  ■  .^      ■ 

The  moi-ning  cometh,  and  also  f"^,'"'<"^  ■^"'^P"'  '^^' 

the  night:  t,,v  voKra. 

If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye.  eitv  Cnm  K'ner 

Return,  come.  Kai   wap'  enni  olKei. 

(6.)  Besides  the  above  deviations  and  many  like  them, 
which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes — the  change 
of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew — there  are 
some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a  studied  varia- 
tion in  the  Sept.  from  the  Hebrew,  e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2,  on 
the  seventh  (^3'"ia'>rn)  day  God  e7ided  his  work;  Sept. 
avvETtXECTEv  (')  Otog  ev  ti)  t'li-ifpa  tij  ektij  to.  tpyn  av- 
Tor.  The  addition  in  Exo(l.  xii,  40,  kui  ev  Ty  yy  Xo- 
%>aav,  appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  dif- 
ficulty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  are 
softened  down;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God 
for  hand  the  Sept.  substitutes  yjoji'er;  for  mouth,  word, 
etc.  Exod.  iv,  16,  "  Thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  of 
God"  (DlilSNS),  Sept.  av  Sk  avT<p  iay  to.  irpog  tov 
(risov  (see  Exod.  iv,  15).  These  and  many  more  savor 
of  design  rather  than  of  accident  or  error. 

The  version  is,  therefore,  not  minutel}'  accurate  in 
details  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  never 
to  build  any  argument  on  -words  or  phrases  of  the  Sept. 
without  comparing  them  with  the  flebreio.  The  Greek 
may  be  right;  but  verj'  often  its  variations  are  wrong. 

3.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tradition 
of  the  fathers,  that  the  version  was  made  by  inspiration 
{kut    iTTiTrvoiav  tov  Qiov,  Ircnreus;  "  Divino  Spiritu 
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interpretati,"  Augustine).  Even  Jerome  himself  seems 
to  tliink  that  the  Sept.  may  have  sometimes  added  words 
to  the  original  "ob  .Spiritus  Sancti  auctoritatem.  licet 
in  Hebrffiis  voliiminibus  non  legatur"  {Piv/dt.  in  Para- 
lip,  tom.  i,  col.  1419). 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  inspiration  of  translators.  It  cannot  mean  what 
Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  the  translators  were 
divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  original,  for  this  would 
be  the  iiispiration  of  j)rophets,  as  he  himself  says  in 
another  passage  (^Prolog,  in  Genesin),  "  Aliud  est  enim 
vertere,  aliud  esse  interpretem."  Everj'^  such  addi- 
tion would  be,  in  fact,  a  new  revelation.  Nor  can  it 
be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  deviations  of  the 
Sept.  from  the  original  were  divinely  directed,  whether 
in  order  to  adapt  the  Scriptures  to  the  mind  of  the 
heathen  or  for  other  purposes.  This  would  be,  p?-o 
tanto,  a  new  revelation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
such  a  revelation ;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  Scriptures  would  tend 
to  separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  other  places  whore  the  Greek  Scriptures 
were  used;  there  would  be  two  different  copies  of  the 
same  books  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  each  claim- 
ing divine  authority;  the  appeal  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets  would  lose  much  of  its  force;  the  standard  of 
divine  truth  would  be  rendered  doubtful ;  the  trumpet 
would  give  an  uncertain  sound.  No !  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  inspiration  of  translators,  it  must  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  enabling  them 
to  do  their  ivork  of  translation  more  perfectly  than  by 
their  own  abilities  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  defective  knowledge,  from  im- 
perfect MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  in- 
firmity and  weariness;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  people,  in  its  original  truth  and  purity.  This 
is  the  kind  of  inspiration  claimed  for  the  translators  by 
Philo  (17/.  Mosis,  lib.  ii) :  "We  look  upon  the  persons 
who  made  this  version  not  merely  as  translators,  but  as 
persons  chosen  and  set  apart  by  divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  man- 
ner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  foregoing 
examples  whether  the  Sept.  version  satisfies  this  test. 
If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not  only  substantially  faith- 
ful, but  minutely  accurate  in  details;  it  will  enable  us 
to  correct  the  Hebrew  in  every  place  where  an  error 
has  crept  in ;  it  will  give  evidence  of  that  faculty  of 
intuition  in  its  highest  form  which  enables  our  great 
critics  to  divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading; 
it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
Stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  heaven.  This  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own  con- 
viction that,  instead  of  such  a  divine  republication  of 
the  original,  we  find  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
original  and  the  Sept. — a  distinction  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Jerome  (Prolo//.  in  Genesin  f. 
"  Ibi  Spiritus  ventura  prjedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum 
copia  ea  quaj  intelligit  transfert."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  agrees  with  the  ancient  narrative  of  the 
version,  known  by  the  name  of  Aristeas,  which  repre- 
sents the  interpreters  as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming 
one  council,  conferring  together,  and  agreeing  on  the 
sense  (see  Hody,  lib.  ii,  c.  vi). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this  estimate 
of  the  Sept.  too  low ;  who  think  that  the  use  of  this  ver- 
sion in  the  New  Test,  stamps  it  with  an  authority  above 
that  of  a  mere  translation.  But  as  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  do  not  invariably  cite  the  Old  Test,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  we  are  left  to  judge  l)y  the  light  of 
facts  and  evidence.  Students  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well 
as  students  of  the  natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  maxim  of  Bacon, "  Sola  spes  est  in  vera  iuductione." 
IX.— M  M 


VI.  Benefits  to  be  Derived  from  the  Study  of  the  Sep- 
tvayint.  —  After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above 
given,  it  maj'  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  truth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
read  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if  he  be 
a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a  very  humble 
way,  to  compare  the  version  with  the  original. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  Sept.  gives  evidence 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from 
which  it  was  made  with  respect  to  vowel-points  and  the 
mode  of  writing.  This  evidence  often  renders  very  ma- 
terial help  in  the  correction  and  establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than 
the  Masoretic  recension,  the  Sept.  often  indicates  read- 
ings more  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those  of  our 
present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions,  and  often  speaks  de- 
cisively between  the  conflicting  readings  of  the  present 
MSS.     The  following  are  instances : 

Psa.  xxii,  17  (in  the  Sept.  xxi,  IG).  The  printed  He- 
brew text  is  "^"1X3 ;  but  several  MSS.  have  a  verb  in 
the  third  person  plural,  I^ND  :  the  Sept.  steps  in  to  de- 
cide the  doubt,  uipv^civ  xtipne  /lov  /cat  ttoSuq  (lov,  con- 
firmed by  Aqtiila,  y<y)(vvai'. 

Psa.  xvi,  10.  The  printed  text  is  ""^T^on,  in  the 
plural;  "but  near  two  hundred  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
"'J'^Ori,  which  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Sept.,  ovci  Swaeig  rov  oawv  cov  I'^etv  Sta(l)Sropdv. 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  cardinal 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness  in  the  Sept. 
long  before  the  controversy  between  Christians  and 
Jews. 

In  Hosea  vi,  5,  the  context  clearlv  requires  that  the 
first  person  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  verse; 
the  Sept.  corrects  the  present  Hebrew  text,  without  a 
change  except  in  the  position  of  one  letter,  to  Kpifia 
1.10V  wg  (pwg  f^EkevrrtTai,  rendering  unnecessary  the  ad- 
dition of  words  in  italics  in  our  English  version. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  signal  instance  of  a  clause  omitted  in 
the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is  called  oj-iotoriXfUTOi') 
and  preserved  in  the  Sept.  In  Gen.  iv,  8  is  a  passage 
which  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  our  English  version  is  evi- 
dently incomplete:  "And  Cain  talked  ("'^X''^)  with 
Abel  his  brother;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were 
in  the  field,"  etc.  Here  the  Hebrew  word  "i^N'^JI  is 
the  word  constantly  used  as  the  introduction  to  words 
spoken,  "  Cain  said  unto  Abel ,"  but,  as  the  text  stands, 
there  are  no  words  spoken,  and  the  following  words 
" .  .  .  vheii  they  were  in  the  field"  come  in  abruptly. 
The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lacuna  Hehraorvm  codicum 
( Pearson ),  Kai   htte   Kdiv  TrpoQ  'Aj3t\   toi'  altkipov 

aVTOV,   SliX^WjJlil'    SIC    TO    TTtSiov    {  ~  i^^'<2^'^     '^-r.'?)' 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Syriac  version  agree 
with  the  Sept.,  and  the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens 
liomanus  (A}>.  i,  4).  The  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  was 
probably  misled  by  the  word  tTlb  terminating  both  the 
clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  we  do  not  attribute  any 
paramount  authority  to  the  Sept.  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS.,  but  wc 
take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  2S0  or  ISO  years  B.C. 
The  decision  as  to  any  particular  reading  must  lie  made 
by  weighing  this  evidence,  together  with  that  of  other 
ancient  versions,  with  the  arguments  from  the  context, 
the  rules  of  grammar^,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
the  comparison  of  parallel  passages.  Thus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  correct  the  tireek,  and  sometimes 
the  (ireek  the  Hebrew;  both  liable  to  err  through  the 
infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands,  but  eacli  checking 
the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  close  connection  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Test,  makes  the  study  of  the  Sept.  extremely 
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valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  theological 
student.  Pearson  quotes  from  Irenreus  and  Jerome  as 
to  the  citation  of  the  words  of  prophecy  from  the  Sept. 
The  former,  as  Pearson  observes,  speaks  too  universal- 
ly when  he  says  that  the  apostles  "  prophetica  omnia 
ita  enunciaverunt  quemadmodum  Seniorum  interpre- 
tatio  continet."  But  it  was  manifestly  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  precepts. 
Grintield  says  that  "  the  number  of  direct  quotations 
from  the  Old  Test,  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles 
may  be  estimated  at  350,  of  which  not  more  than  fiftj- 
materially  differ  from  the  iSept.  But  the  indirect  ver- 
bal allusions  would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater 
amount"  (Apol.Jor  LXX,  p.  37).  The  comparison  of 
the  citations  with  the  Sept.  is  much  tacilitated  by 
Grinfield's  Editio  Hdlenisticu  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
by  Gough's  Neio  Test,  Quotations,  in  which  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  citations  in  the  New.  (On  this 
subject  see  Hody,  p.  2-18,  281 ;  Kennicott,  Dissert.  Gen. 
§  84 ;  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra,  vol.  ii.) 

3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  are  cast.  In  this  version  Divine  Truth 
has  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapt- 
ed it  to  the  things  of  God.  Here  the  peculiar  idioms 
of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Greek 
tongue ;  words  and  phrases  take  a  new  sense.  The 
terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  the  Greek  version  are 
employed  by  the  apostles  to  express  the  great  trutlis 
of  the  Gospel,  e.  g.  dpxitpti'(;.  Bvaia,  offftn)  eutociag. 
Hence  the  Sept.  is  a  treasury  of  illustration  for  the 
Greek  Testament.  Many  examples  are  given  by  Pear- 
son {PrceJ]  ad  LXX),  e.  g.  ac'tpS,,  Trvivfia,  SiKawu), 
<ppi)v>]fia  rile  (TapKoQ,  "  Frustra  apud  veteres  Graecos 
quaeras  quid  sit  TzianvHv  t(ij  Otip,  vel  eIq  tov  i)t6v, 
quid  sit  tiQ  TOV  Kvpioi',  vel  Trpot'  tov  Btov  vicrTtQ, 
quae  toties  in  Novo  Foedere  inculcantur,  et  ex  lectione 
Seniorum  facile  intelliguntur."  Valckenaer  also  (on 
Luke  i,  51)  speaks  stronglj'  on  this  subject:  "Grai- 
cum  Novi  Testamenti  contextum  rite  intellecturo  niliil 
est  utilius,  quam  diligenter  versasse  Alexandrinam  An- 
tiqui  Foederis  interpretationcm,  e  qua  una  plus  peti 
poterit  auxilii,  quam  ex  veteribus  scriptoribus  Grajcis 
simul  sumtis.  Centena  reperieutur  in  N.  T.  nusquam 
obvia  in  scriptis  Grscorum  veterum,  sed  frequentata 
in  Alex^  versione."  E.  g.  the  sense  of  to  vaaxa.  in 
Deut.  xvi,  2,  including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal 
week,  throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  day 
on  which  our  Lord  kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  out 
of  the  words  in  John  xviii,  28,  dW  'iva  (pciywcri  to 
•Kaa\a. 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  Sept.  bj'  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Sept.  by  the  fa- 
thers who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  strong  reason  for 
the  study  of  the  Sept.  Pearson  cites  the  appellation  of 
Scarahaus  bonus  applied  to  Christ  by  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine, as  explained  by  reference  to  the  Sept.  in  Hab. 
ii,  11,  Kuv^apoQ  Ik  ^vXov. 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  Sept.  as  a  monument  of  the 
Greek  language  in  one  of  its  most  curious  phases,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Our  business  is  with  the  use 
of  this  version  as  it  bears  on  the  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible ;  and  we  may  safely  urge  the  theo- 
logical student  who  wishes  to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished" 
to  have  always  at  his  side  the  Sept.  Let  tlie  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him;  and  at  his  right,  in 
tiie  next  place  of  honor,  the  Alexandrian  version.  The 
close  and  careful  study  of  this  version  will  be  more 
profitable  tlian  the  most  learned  inquiry  into  its  origin; 
it  will  help  him  to  a  better  knowledge  both  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  New. 

YH.  Objects  to  be  Attained  hi/  the  Critical  Scholar. — 
1.  Among  these  a  question  of  much  interest,  suggested 
above,  still  waits  for  a  solution.  In  many  of  the  pas- 
sages which  show  a  -ttudied  variation  from  the  Hebrew 
(some  of  which  are  above  noted),  tlie  Sept,  and  the  Sa-  I 


maritan  Pentateuch  agree — e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2 ;  Exod.  xii, 
40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the  post-di- 
luvian patriarchs,  adding  one  hundred  years  to  the  age 
at  wliich  the  first  son  of  each  was  born,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  (see  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra,  IH,  xx,  7). 
See  Patkiakcu. 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  Sit\Bwfifi> 
EiQ  TO  TTtSioi'  (Gen.  iv,  8),  which  many  have  seen  reason 
to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this  agree- 
ment— translation  into  Greek  from  a  Samaritan  text, 
interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into  the  Greek,  or  rice 
veisa;  but  the  question  does  not  seem  to  have  found  a 
satisfactory  answer  (see  §  ii  above). 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
original  text  of  the  Sept.  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  Philo,  If  this  could  be  accomplished  with 
any  tolerable  completeness,  it  would  possess  a  strong  in- 
terest, as  being  the  first  translation  of  any  writing  into 
another  tongue,  and  the  tirst  repository  of  divine  truth 
to  the  great  colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the  Ro- 
man edition  from  the  Codex  Vaticamis  as  representing 
most  nearly  the  ancient  (icoivi])  texts.  The  collection 
of  fragments  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon  and 
others,  would  help  him  to  eliminate  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Sept.  from  other  sources,  and  to 
purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  renderings;  the  cita- 
tions in  the  New  Test,  and  in  Philo,  in  tlte  early  Chris- 
tian fathers,  both  (ireek  and  Latin,  would  render  assist- 
ance of  the  same  kind;  and  perhaps  the  most  effective 
aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  old 
Latin  version  collected  by  Sabbatier  in  3  vols.  fol. 
(Rheiras,  1743). 

3.  Another  work  of  more  practical  and  general  in- 
terest still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provide  a  Greek 
version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  original, 
for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  students  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  that  language  for  purposes  of 
devotion  or  mental  improvement.  Field's  edition  is 
as  j'ct  the  best  of  this  kind.  It  originated  in  the  de- 
sire to  supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  faithful 
copy  of  tlie  Scriptures;  but  as  the  editor  has  followed 
the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only  correcting,  by 
the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion (e.  g.  in  Gen.  xv,  15,  correcting  Tpa<pBig  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  to  Ta<ptic,  the  reading  of  the  Com- 
plut.  text),  and  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Alex- 
andrian text  is  far  from  being  the  nearest  to  the  He- 
brew, it  is  evident  that  a  more  faithful  and  complete 
copy  of  the  Old  Test,  in  Greek  might  yet  be  pro- 
vided. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  such  an 
edition  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  correction  of  the 
blemishes  which  remain  in  our  authorized  English  ver- 
sion. Embracing  the  results  of  the  criticism  of  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  might  exhibit  several 
passages  in  tlicir  original  purity ;  and  the  corrections 
thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  best 
scholars,  would  probably,  after  a  time,  find  their  way 
into  the  margin  at  least  of  our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  onl\'  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of  com- 
mentary. Isa.  ix,  3  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Sept. :  To 
TrXtitTTOv  TOV  Xaov,  o  Kari'iyayeg  iv  i.v<ppoavvy  aov ' 
Kcii  EV(ppav^i)aovTai  ivioTniiv  aov,  ioQ  o'l  ti'(ppaiv6fiE- 
I'oi  iv  afiiiT({),  Kai  ov  TpoTTOv  o\  ^laipovi-iivoi  (JKvXa. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  faulty  rendering  of  the  first 
part  of  this  has  arisen  from  tlie  similarity  of  the  He- 
brew letters  H  and  n,  1  and  "i,  and  from  an  ancient  er- 
ror in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  following  translation  re- 
stores the  whole  passage  to  its  original  clearness  and 
force : 
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ifJtyaXrvai  Tr]v  eu(pfi0(7i'i>t)v' 

tuippixivovTat  ^viii-Ktov  tTov  ojr  o'l  eotppaivofievoi  Iv  uju»/tw, 

of  rponov  uyuiWtivvTat  ot  diatpoufj.ti'Oi  <rKv\u^ 

"Thou  hast  multiplied  the  glacluess, 
Thou  hast  iuciejised  the  joy  ; 

They  rejoice  before  thee  as  with  the  joy  of  harvest, 
As  nieu  are  glad  wheu  they  divide  the  spoil." 

Here  ayaWicKTig  and  aynWiwvrai,  in  the  first  and 
fourth  lines,  correspond  to  ii^3  and  ^ib'^S^;  (V(ppoavvi] 
and  tiKppaivovTai,  in  the  second  and  third  lines,  to 
nrrC'J  and  Wpb.  The  fourfold  introvei-ted  parallel- 
ism is  complete,  and  the  connection  with  the  context 
of  the  prophecy  perfect. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  such  an 
edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  those  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  are  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Hebrew  canon,  would  be  either  omitted  or 
(perhaps  more  properly,  since  they  appear  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Sept.  at  an  early  date)  would 
be  placed  separately,  as  in  Field's  edition  and  our 
English  version.  See  Apocrypha;  Canon;  Daniel, 
Book  of  ;  Esther,  Book  of  ;  Samaritan  Penta- 
TKicn. 

VHI.  Jlfannsci-ipfs  and  Earh/  Crilical  Labors. —  1. 
The  various  readings  given  bj'  Holmes  and  Parsons  en- 
able us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character 
of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  of  their  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  text.  Many  other  MSS.,  chiefly 
fragments,  have  since  been  brought  to  light  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  most  of  them  have  been  published  in  his 
JIoHum.  Sacra  Iited.  They  are  distinguished  thus  by 
Holmes:  the  uncial  bj'  Koman  numerals,  the  cursice  b\' 
Arabic  figures.  Among  them  may  be  specially  noted, 
with  their  probable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given 
by  Holmes  in  his  preface  to  the  Pentateuch :        Probable 

Uncial.  Century. 

ISinaitienn.     l?oyal  Library,  St.  Petersburg] 4 

I.    CoTToMANUS.     Brit.  Mns.  (fragments) 4 

II.    Vaticancs.     Vat,  Library,  Home 4 

III.    Ai.KXANDiiiNUS.     Brit.  Mus .5 

VII.    Amurosianus.     Anibros.  Lib.,  Milan 7 

X.   CoiSLiNiANCs.    Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris 1 

Cursive. 

16.    Mediceus.    Med.  Laurentian  Lib.,  Florence 11 

19.    Chisrianus.    Similar  to  Complut.  text  and  lOS, 

lis 10 

25.    Moiiachiensis.    Munich 10 

58.  Vaticanus  (No.  x).    Vat.  Lib.,  similar  to  72 13 

59.  Glasgueusis 12 

CI.    Bodleianus.    Laud.  30,  notfe  opiimte 12 

64.    Parisieusis  (11).    National  Library 10  or  11 

72.    Veuetus.    Maximi  facieudus 13 

75.     Oxoniensis.     Univ.  Coll 12 

S4.    Vaticanus  (1901),  notse  optiuife 11 

}rJ'  I  Ferrarienses.    These  two  agree iVi 

los!  (Vaticanus  (330).  >  Similar  to  Complut.  (14 
lis.  (Parisieusis.     Nat.  Lib.  j      text  and  (19) \U 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  degrees  from 
the  Hebrew  original  (see  Grabc,  De  Variis  Vitiis  LXX, 
etc.  [Oxf.  1710]). 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the 
readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  E.xodus: 

(1.)  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the  Hebrew ; 
others  differ  very  much. 

(2.)  Tiie  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
addition,  or  omission,  of  words  and  clauses. 

(3.)  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  eighty  places  (n)  where  some  of  the  iMSS.  differ 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission,  in 
agreement  toith  the  Hehrcn- :  twenty-si.x  places  (fi)  where 
differences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  in  (tr/reemeHt  iritli 
the  Hebrew.  There  is  therefore  a  large  balance  against 
the  Roman  text  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  He- 
brew. 

(4.)  Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number  of 
differences  of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest  number  of  class 
(/3).  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason  for  this 
close  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these  MSS. 


(5.)  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  series  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
statement : 

72  differs  from  the  Roman  ( in  40  places,  with  Hebrew. 

text )  i u    4       "      against    ' ' 

59  >(  ci  (  in  40       "      with         " 

(  iu    9       "      against    " 
Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many  shades  of 
variety.    The  Alexandrine  text  falls  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  extremes: 

Differing  from  Roman  text  |!"  25  places,  wOT  Hebrew. 
°  (lu  16       "      against    " 

The  diagram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  representing 

the  comparison  thus  instituted  (by  the  test  of  agreement 

with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions  or  omissions), 

may  help  to  bring  these  results  more  clearly  into  view. 

The  base-line  R.  T.  represents  the  Roman  text. 

Eh  —    —    —    —    —    —    —    —    —    —  72.  Venetiis. 

—  —    —    • —    —    —    —    —    —  50.  Ghisgueiisis. 

—  —    —    —    —    —    —  5S.  Vaticanus  (No.  x). 

—  —      —      —      —     —   X.  CoiSl.INIANUS. 

—  —    —    —    —    —  16.  Mediceus. 

—  —    —    —    —    —  VII.  Amurosianus. 

—  —    —    —  Ed.  Complutensis  Codd.  19, 108, 118. 

—  —  III.  Alexandkinus. 

.   —    —  S4.  Vaticanus  (1901). 
«  —  Edit.  Aldiua. 

The  above  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approximation,  the 
range  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more  extended 
comparison  might  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  several 
MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the  result  would  perhaps 
hardly  repay  the  labor. 

2.  But  whence  these  varieties  of  text  ?  Was  the  ver- 
sion at  first  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
(72)  and  (oS)),  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  into  the 
less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus?  (Jr  was 
the  version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the  Vatican  text, 
and  afterwards  brought,  b}' critical  labors,  into  the  more 
accurate  form  of  the  MSS.  which  stand  highest  iu  the 
scale  V 

History  supplies  the  answer.  .Terotne  (£]p.  ad  Su- 
niam  et  Fretelam,  ii,  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older 
and  less  accurate,  Koiin),  fragments  of  which  are  believed 
to  be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  version;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new  Latin  ver- 
sion. In  another  place  {F^rcefat.  in  Pitralip.  vol.  i,  col. 
1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  trans- 
lation, and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  different 
countries : 

"Cum  germana  ilia  antiquaque  translatio  corrupfa  sit. 
.  .  .  Alexandria  et  .^gyptus  in  Sept.  suis  Hesycliiuni 
laudaut  auctorem  ;  Coustantiuopolis  usque  Antiixhiam 
Luciani  Martyris  exemplaria  probat;  mediae  inter  has 
provincije  Palsestiuos  codices  ieguut  :  quos  ah  Oriiieiie 
elaboratos  Eusehins  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt:  totusque 
orbis  hac  inter  se  coutraria  varietate  compngnal." 

The  labors  of  Origen,  designed  to  remedy  the  conflict 
of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own  words 
{Comment,  in  Matt,  i,  381,  ed.  Huet.)  : 

"Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  difference  in  the  copies, 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or  the  rash  aud 
mischievous  correction  of  the  text  by  others,  or  from  the 
additions  or  omissions  made  by  others  at  tlieir  own  dis- 
cretion. This  discrepance  in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant we  have  found  means  to  remedy,  l)y  the  help  ofCJod, 
vsing  as  our  criterion  Die  other  versions.  In  all  passages 
of  tlie  Sept.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discordance  <if  the 
copies,  forming  a  jiKhnnent  from  the  otiier  versions,  we 
have  pieserved  what  agreed  with  them  ;  and  some  words 
we  have  marked  with  au  obelos  as  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew, not  venturing  to  omit  them  entirely;  and  some  we 
have  added  with  asterisks  aflixed,  to  show  that  tliey  are 
not  found  iu  the  Sept.,  I)nt  added  by  us  from  tlie  other 
versions,  in  accordance  with  tlie  Hebrew." 

Tlie  other  tKoixTtiQ,  or  versions,  are  those  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Sj'mmachus.  Origen  (Comm.inJoann. 
ii,  131,  ed.  Huet.)  says,  "The  same  errors  in  names 
may  frequenth'  be  observed  in  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets, as  we  have  learned  by  diligent  iiupiiry  of  the  He- 
brews, and  by  comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies, 
as  represented  in  the  still  uncorrupted  versions  of  Aqui- 
la, Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 
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It  appears  from  these  and  other  passages  that  Ori- 
gen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several  copies  of 
the  Sept.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side  with  the  other 
three  translations,  and,  taking  their  accordance  with  each 
other  as  the  test  of  their  atjreement  with  the  Hebrew, 
marked  the  copy  of  the  Sept.  with  an  ubelos,  -^,  where 
he  found  superfiuous  words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Se]3t.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions 
with  an  asterisk,  *,  prefixed.  The  additions  to  the  Sept. 
were  chiefly  made  from  Theodotion  (Jerome,  Prolog,  in 
Genesin,  vol.  i;  see  also  Preef.  in  Job,  p.  795).  From 
Eusebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  learn  that  this  work  of 
Origen  was  called  TtrpaizXa,  the  foiu-fold  Bible.  The 
following  specimen  is  given  by  Moutfaucou: 
Geu.  i,  1. 


AKTAAS. 

irMMAXOS. 

Oi  0. 

SEOAOTIDN. 

©eor  aw  ruv 

€KTicrei'  6 
Qeof  Ton 

ev  upxrj 
t7roit)<rei/ 
6  Geo?  Tov 

Beds  Toi/ 

oupavov  Kai 

ovpavuv  Kal 

oupavov  Kat 

ovpavov  Kal 

But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller  portion 
of  Origen's  labors :  he  rested  not  till  he  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Sept.  di- 
rectly with  the  Hebrew  copies.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl. 
vi,  16,  p.  217,  ed.  Vales.)  thus  describes  the  laboro  which 
led  to  the  greater  work,  the  Hexapla ;  the  last  clause  of 
the  passage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla : 

"So  careful  was  Origeu'a  investigation  of  the  sacred 
oracles  that  he  learned  the  Hebiew  tongue,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  oi-iginal  Scriptures  received  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  letters  ;  and  reviewed  the  versions 
of  the  other  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides 
the  Sept. ;  and  discovered  some  translations  varying  from 
the  well-known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,'and  The- 
odotion, which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light  from 
their  long  concealment  in  neglected  corners;  .  .  .  and  in 
his  Hexapla,  after  the  four  principal  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth  and  seventh  translation,  stating 
that  one  of  these  was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus,  son  of  Severus:  and  bringing  these  all 
into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns'over  against 
one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  left  to  us 
the  work  called  Hexapla;  having  arranged  separatelv,  in 
the  Tetrapla,  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symniachns.  and  The- 
odotion, together  with  the  version  of" the  Seventy." 

So  Jerome  (in  Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  vol.  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  116) : 
"Qnis  ignorat,  quod  tantum  in  Scriptnris  divinis  habu- 
erit  studii,  ut  etiam  hebraeam  linguam  contra  ietatis  gen- 
tisqne  sure  naturam  edisceret ;  et  acceptis  LXX  iuterpreti- 
bus,  alias  qiioqueeditiones  in  nnum  volumen  congregaret: 
Aquilse  scilicet  Ponticiproselyli,etTheodotionis^EbToniei, 
et  Symmachi  ejnsdem  dograatis.  .  .  .  Prreterea  quintam 
et  sextain  et  septimam  editionem,  quas  etiam  nos  de  ejus 
bibliotheca  habemus,  miro  labore  reperit,  et  cum  cseteris 
editionibus  coniparavit." 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Episf.  ad  Titum, 
vol.  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  437)  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla  the 
Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters, in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letters : 


(A.,  2.,  B.),  using  them  as  his  criterion.  If  he  had  known 
Hebrew  at  this  time,  would  he  have  confined  himself  to 
the  Greek  versions?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represented  by  Aquila,  etc.?  It  seems  very 
evident  that  he  must  have  learned  Hebrew  at  a  later 
time,  and  therefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which  rests  on  a 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have  followed  the 
Tetrapla,  which  was  formed  by  the  help  of  Greek  ver- 
sions only.  The  words  of  Eusebius  also  {Hist.  Eccl.  vi, 
IG)  appear  to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  Hex- 
apla and  Tetrapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply  that 
tlie  Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla.  The  order  of  pre- 
cedence is  not  a  mere  literary  question  ;  the  view  above 
stated,  which  is  supported  by  Montfaucon,  Usher,  etc., 
strengthens  the  force  of  Origen's  example  as  a  diligent 
student  of  Scripture,  showing  his  increasing  desire  iiite- 
yros  accederefontt's. 

The  labors  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  first  in  procuring  by  personal  travel  the  mate- 
rials for  his  great  work,  and  then  in  comparing  and  ar- 
ranging them,  made  him  worthy  of  the  name  Adaman- 
tius.  But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil?  Where 
is  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with  so 
much  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful  hands?  Too 
large  for  transcription,  too  early  by  centuries  for  print- 
ing (which  alone  could  have  saved  it),  it  was  destined 
to  a  short  existence.  It  was  brought  from  Tyre  and 
laid  up  in  the  library  at  Cajsarea,  and  there  probably 
perished  by  the  flames,  A.D.  653.  One  copy,  however, 
had  been  made,  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  of  the  col- 
umn containing  the  corrected  text  of  the  Sept.,  with 
Origen's  asterisks  and  obeli,  and  the  letters  denoting 
from  which  of  the  other  translators  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  are  entitled  Hexaplar ;  but  in  the  course  of  tran- 
scription the  distinguishing  marks  have  disappeared  or 
become  confused;  and  we  have  thus  a  text  composed 
partly  of  the  old  Sept.  text,  partly  of  insertions  from 
the  three  other  cliief  Greek  versions,  especially  that  of 
Theodotion. 

The  facts  above  related  agree  well  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have  codices  de- 
rived from  the  Hexaplar  text  (e.  g.  72,  59,  58),  and  at 
the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Vaticanns  (II),  probably 
representing  nearly  the  ancient  uncorrected  text,  koii'/'/  ; 
so  between  these  we  find  texts  of  intermediate  charac- 
ter in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (HI),  and  others,  which 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla. 

To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  must  be 
added  the  recensions  of  the  Sept.  mentioned  by  Jerome 
and  others,  viz.  those  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  and  Hesych- 
ius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Origen.  We 
have  seen  above  that  each  of  these  had  a  wide  range — 
that  of  Lucian  (supposed  to  be  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew) in  the  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch; 


Hexapla  (Hos.  xi,  1). 

To    EBPAIKON. 

To    EBP. 
EAAHNIKOIS   rP. 

AKTAA2. 

XTMMAXOZ. 

0:  0. 

eEOAOTION. 

X'  vep  \(Tpat]\ 
ot)6a/3>|ov 

oiz/itjueffpai/x 
Kapaii  \e/3(ivt. 

OT(  Trair  IcrparjX, 
Kat  riya7rt)ara  avToy, 
Kat  OTTO  Ai7i'7rTou 
€Ka\caa  TOV  vtov  /nov. 

OTt  TrafC  \apat}\ 
Kat  r)7a7rn/iei'o9 
6f  Atjv^rov 
KcxXriTai  vtor  fiov. 

OTI  v>]Trioi  \apar\K 
Kai  e-/u>  nyairnaa  av- 
TOV  Kat  ef  AijvirTov 
KeK\>iTai  wof  nov. 

OTI  vrfiTio!  Iapar)\ 
Kat  rtyavtitra  avTov 
Kat  €KaXto-a  viov 
/low  cf  AfyviTTOV. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the  Tet- 
rapla as  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but  only  that 
portion  of  the  Hexapla  which  contains  the  four  columns 
filled  by  the  four  principal  (ireek  versions.  "Valesius 
(Xotes  on  Eusebius,  p.  106)  thinks  that  the  Tetrapla 
was  formed  by  taking  those  four  columns  out  of  the 
Hexapla.  and  making  them  into  a  separate  book.  But 
the  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (i,  381 ;  ii,  131),  above 
cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one  corrected  text  of  the 
Sept.  by  comparison  of  the  three  other  Greek  versions 


that  of  Hesj^chius  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt;  while  the 
churches  lying  between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hex- 
aplar text  copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Jerome, 
vol.  i,  col.  1022).  The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  ex- 
isting MSS.  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of 
sources  from  which  they  have  descended. 

IX.  Modern  Edition.'!. —  1.  This  version  appears  at 
the  present  day  in  five  p7-incipal  editions  : 

1.  Biblia  Polvglotta  C'omplutensis  (1514-lT). 

2.  The  Aldiue  edition  (Venice,  151S). 
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3.  The  Roman  edition,  edited  niider  pope  Sixtns  V  (1587). 

4.  Pac-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Alexiuidriuus,  by  Ba- 
ber  (tSlG). 

5.  Fac-simile  edition  of  theCodexSinaiticns,by  Tischen- 
dorf  (St.  Petersburg,  1802,  4  vols.  ful.). 

The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably  formed  by 
collation  of  several  MSS.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is 
printed  from  the  venerable  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  not 
without  man)'  errors.  This  text  has  been  followed  in 
most  of  the  modern  editions.  A  transcript  of  the  Co- 
dex Vaticanus,  prepared  by  cardinal  Mai,  was  lately 
published  at  Rome  by  Vereelloni.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of 
the  codex,  and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  com- 
plete the  codex  (among  them  nearly  all  of  Genesis),  are 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  t3'pe,  with  distinguishing 
notes.  The  fac-simile  edition  b}'  Baber  (4)  is  print- 
ed with  tj'pes  made  after  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ( British  Museum  Library ) 
for  the  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Test,  by  Woide 
ill  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  sheets  as 
they  passed  through  the  press.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(5)  was  published  in  fac-simile  type  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  very  limited  edition  was 
printed.     See  Sinaitic  MS. 

2.  Other  important  editions  are  the  following:  The 
Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1()57)  is  the  Roman 
text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus. The  Cambridge  edition  (1G65)  (Roman  text)  is 
only  valuable  for  the  preface  by  Pearson.  An  edition 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  published  by  Grabe 
(Oxford;  1707-20),  but  its  critical  value  is  far  below 
that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  common  type,  and  the 
editor  has  exercised  his  judgment  on  the  text,  putting 
some  words  of  the  codex  in  the  margin,  and  replacing 
them  by  what  he  thought  better  readings,  distinguished 
by  a  smaller  type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  bv 
Breitinger  (Zurich,  1730-32,  4  vols.  4to),  with  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Vatican  text.  The  edition  of  Bos 
(Franeq.  1709)  follows  the  Roman  text,  with  its  scholia, 
and  the  various  readings  given  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
especially  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  This  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  the  commonest  text. 
The  valuable  critical  edition  of  Holmes,  continued  by 
Parsons,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Ken- 
nicott;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a  large  body  of 
various  readings  from  numerous  MSS.  and  editions  (Ox- 
ford, 1798-1827).  The  Oxford  edition  by  Gaisford 
(1848)  has  the  Roman  text,  witli  the  various  readings 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  below.  Tischendorf's  edi- 
tions (the  5th,  1875)  are  on  the  same  plan  ;  he  has 
added  readings  from  some  other  MSS.  discovered  by 
himself,  with  very  useful  Prolegomena.  Some  con- 
venient editions  have  been  publislied  bj-  Bagster,  one 
in  8vo,  others  of  smaller  size,  forming  part  of  his 
Polyglot  series  of  Bibles.  His  text  is  the  Roman. 
The  latest  edition,  l^y  Field  (1859),  differs  from  anj' 
of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  his  basis  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  manifest  errors  of 
transcription  Ijj'  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  and  brings 
the  dislocated  portions  of  the  Septuagint  into  agree- 
ment with  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
text  in  Stier  and  Thiele's  Polyr/htten  Bihel  (Bielefield, 
1854)  is  revised  arbitrarily,  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Scrivener  has  promised  a  new 
critical  edition. 

3.  Editions  of  paiiicular  books,  more  or  less  critically 
prepared,  have  occasionally  been  issued  :  Genesis,  by 
Lagarde  (Lips.  18G8);  Esther,  by  Fritzsche  (Turici, 
1848);  Ruth,  by  the  same  (ibid.  1867);  Jeremiah,  by 
Spohn  (Lips.  1794-1828);  Ezekiel,  by  Vincent  (Rom. 
1840) ;  Jonah,  by  Hohncr  (Lips.  1787"-88).  The  genu- 
ine text  of  Daniel  (which  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost, 
the  translation  of  Theodotion  having  been  substituted 
for  it  in  the  common  MSS.)  was  first  published  sepa- 
rately by  Simon  de  Magistris  in  1772,  from  the  Codex 
Chigianus ;   and  it  was  reprinted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 


(1773-74),  Segaar  (1775),  and  more  critically  by  Hahn 
(1845),  from  the  Codex  Ambrosianus. 

Tlie  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Schleusner,  published  at  Leipsic  (1820-21,  5  pts.),  and 
reprinted  at  Glasgow  (1822,  3  vols.  8vo).  An  earlier 
one  is  that  of  Biel  (Hag.  1779-80,  3  vols.).  The  best 
for  the  Apocrypha  is  Wahl's  Clavis  (Lips.  1863).  The 
best  Cvncofdance  is  that  of  Trommius  (Amst.  1718,  2 
vols.  fol.).  An  earlier  one  is  that  of  Kircher  (1607). 
Winer's  jV.  T.  Grammar  serves  an  excellent  purpose 
for  philological  comparison.  The  student  may  also 
consult  Sturz,  De  IHalecto  3faceclonicu  (Lips.  1808); 
Maltby,  Two  Sermons  before  the  University  of  Durham 
(1843),     See  Greek  Language. 

X.  Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  named  by 
Walch,  Bibl.  Theol.  iv,  31  sq.,  156  sq. ;  Rosenmiiller, 
Handb.  d.  Literatur,  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  Danz,  WOrterb.  d. 
Theol.  s.  V.  "Alex.  Vers.,"  the  following  are  important : 
Cappelli  Critica  Sacra  (Par.  1650) ;  Walton!  Proleg. 
ad  Bibl.  Poli/f/lott.  (Lond.  1657);  Pearsoni  [Bp.]  Picpf. 
Panenetica  ad  LXX  (ibid.  1655);  Vossius,  De  LXX 
Interp.  (Hag.  1661 ;  app.  1663)  ;  Montfaucon,  Hexaplo- 
rum  Ori(/enis  qum  Siipersunt  (Par.  1710;  Lips.  1740); 
Hody,  De  Bibl.  Teat.  Oritjhial.  Vers.  Greeds,  et  Latina 
Vul(jata  (Oxf.  1704) ;  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  (Zur.  1649) ; 
Owen,  Inquiry  into  the  Sept.  (Lond.  1769) ;  Brief  Ac- 
count, etc.  (ibid.  1787) ;  Kennicott,  Dissertationes  to  his 
Vet.  Test.  (Oxon.  1776-80)  ;  Worner,  De  LXX  Interpre- 
tibus  (Hamb.  1617,  8vo)  ;  Knapp, />e  Versione  Alex. 
(Hal.  1775-76, 4to);  Hasenkamp,  Z'e  Pentat.  LXX  Jn- 
terp.  (Marb.  1765,  4to);  Stroth,  Symbolee  Criticm  (Lips. 
1778-83);  Sulzner,  De  LXX  Interp.  {l{&\.  1700,  4to) ; 
Weyhenmeyer,  De  Versione  LXX  (Ulm.  1719,  4to); 
Reineke,  De  Dissensu  Vers.  Alea^.  ab  Archefypo  (Magd. 
1771,  4to) ;  Holmes,  Prolecjg.  ad  LXX  (Oxf.  1798-1827) ; 
Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  A  ristobulo  Judceo  (L.  B.  1806)  ; 
Schleusner,  Opusc.  Crit.ad  Veiss.  Gr.V.  T.  (Lips.  1812); 
Dahne,  Jildisch-alexandrinische  Pkilosophie  (Hal.  1831- 
34) ;  Topler,  De  Pentat.  Interp.  A  lex.  Indole  Crit.  et  Her- 
nien.  (Hal.  Sax.  1830);  Gfrrirer,  Urchristenthum  (Stuttg. 
1831,  8vo);  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  <§««•«,  ed.  Harless,  vol. 
iii ;  Studer,  De  Versionis  Alexandrines  Oriyine,  Historia, 
Usu,  et  Abusu  Critico  (Berna;,  1823, 8vo)  ;  Credner,  Bei- 
traye  zur  Einleitung,  etc.  (  Halle,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo  )  ; 
Amersfoordt,  Dissertatio  de  Va?-iis  Lectionibus  Bolmesia- 
nis  (Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to) ;  Pliischke,  Lectiones  Alex,  et 
Ilebr.  (Bonn,  1837)  ;  Thiersch,  De  Pent.  Vers.  A  lex.  (Er- 
lang.  1841);  V ranke],  Vo7-stndien  zu  der  Septuaginta 
( Leips.  1841  )  ;  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  paldstinischen 
Exeyese  uiif  die  alex.  Ilermeneutik  (ibid.  1851) ;  Grin- 
lield,  N.  T.  Editio  Hellenistica  (ibid.  1848),  and  Apology 
for  the  Septuagint  (ibid.  1850) ;  Selwyn,  Notm  Criticm 
in  Ex.  i-xxiv,  Nvmei'os,  Deuteronomium  (ibid.  1856-58) ; 
also  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Isa.  ix  (ibid.  1848);  Churton,  Hul- 
sean  Essay  (ibid.  1861);  Pearson  [G.],  Papers,  in  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  i,  iv,  vii,  3d  series. 

SEPTUAGINT,  Linguistic  Character  of  the. 
The  language  of  the  Sept.,  from  its  close  connection 
with  that  of  the  New  Test.,  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  discussion,  and  various  theories  on  the  sulyect  have 
been  maintained  with  considerable  vehemence.  Thus 
Isaac  Vossius  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  studious  of  Attic  Greek.  Scaliger  used  the  plirase 
"Hellenistic  tongue;"  Salmasius  contended  for  a  "Hel- 
lenistic (ireek,"  and  maintained  that  the  diction  or  style 
of  the  Sept.  was  not  a  form  of  Greek  which  had  its 
origin  in  Alexandria,  or  in  other  parts  where  the 
Macedonian  rule  had  prevailed,  but  that  it  was  the 
style  of  translators,  or  of  authors  whose  acquaintance 
witli  the  language  was  imperfect.  It  was  the  Greek 
of  the  unlearned,  and  tlierefore  I^iiotiko^,  or  unpol- 
ished; it  was  used  to  interpret  HebrcAv  ideas  and 
phrases,  and  thus  it  was  'tppi]ViVTiKoQ,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  interpreters.  R.  Simon  used  the  term  "syna- 
gogue Greek'"  to  express  a  style  of  Greek  which  was  so 
full  of  Hebrew  words  and  Hebraisms  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  to  readers  who  had  no  knowledge  of  He- 
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brew  or  Chaldee.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  Spanish 
Jews'  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Spanish  tongue, 
which  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  well  as  Spanish.  Later  critics 
liave,  however,  admitted  the  existence  of  an  Alexan- 
drian dialect,  from  which  the  Sept.  has  derived  some  of 
its  features,  though  these  are  not  its  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Thus  Hody,  quoting  Crocus,  says : 
'•  The  (ireek  translators  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
described  as  Hebraists,  Chaldaists,  and  Alexandrists. 
Their  version  is  full  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Alexandri- 
an words  and  phrases.  Thej'  render  word  fur  word,  and 
often  where  a  passage  is  thus  translated,  the  words  are 
(ireek,  but  the  Hebrew  construction  is  retained"  (^De 
Bill.  Text.  Orig.  U,  iv,  23). 

As  the  text  from  which  the  Alexandrian  version  was 
made  did  not  have  the  vowel-points,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  how  the  translators  pronounced  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  more  so  since  some  critics  who  delight 
in  hunting  after  various  readings  would  make  the  Sept. 
the  standard  for  the  Hebrew  text.  But  here  we  are  at 
a  loss,  and  all  that  we  know  we  can  only  make  out  from 
the  version  itself.  Commencing  with  the  alphabet,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  letters  is  given  to  us  in  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  where  the  verses  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically. The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  thus  com- 
mencing the  different  verses,  are  expressed  fully,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show : 


St="A\£f 
3  =  B(j3-. 

5=ri7t£X. 
n="H. 

1  =Ovav. 
T  =Za'iv. 
n  =liSi. 


?  =A(7jUf^. 

a  =  M7;/x. 

C)=2a/i£x- 
5.'  =Air. 

:i=T(Ta^/;. 

;!:=X(T£v, 
n=eaS. 


That  1  and  n  were  pronounced  wav  and  tav  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  v  is  always  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  1,  thus  ■'13  =  A£D(.  From  the  version  itself  we 
see  that  the  letters  had  the  following  pronunciation : 

X,in  itself  inaudible  (like  the  Greek  spir-itws  lenis),  re- 
ceives its  intonation  from  the  vowel,  as  *TilX,  'Aapuiis 
HSpbX,  'EXKai/ti.    Sometimes  it  has  the  ftpiritun  a»per,  as 

cmnx,  'A/jpa<;(u;  in-^bx,  •nxia^;  iibx  (Judg.  ix,  37), 

•WXiiiv. 

a  is  ft,  sometimes  <p :  a^<T"3p'l  (Judg.  vii,  25),  'laxe/S- 
^l;(t>;  also  1',  aim  (Josh,  xix,  30),  Pum..  Sometimes  3  is 
expressed  by  fift,  as  nSS,  No/u/3^;  323117,  Zepoi//u/3a/3t\  : 
or  by  ij.  alone,  as  11333,  Ae/ini;  CiTa'^l  (1  Chron.  vii,  2), 

'leuu.a<iv. 

5  is  y,  sometimes  k,  as  533,  Na^tK;  5X^1,  Aw^k  :  also  x. 

a?    STl'iU,  Sepoi'X. 

1  is  5,  but  also  ^,  as  T1I213  (Gen.  xxxvi,  39),  WarpaiSr. 

n  is,  like  S,  either  iiiandible,  as  3311,  'A/3t\  ;  or  it  has 
the  spiritus  axpcr,  as  '('OTl,  Ai/iai/. 

1  is  V,  inn="Eua,  "^13  :=  Aei/i.  Sometimes  it  is  /3,  as 
il"'.r,  Sa/Su  (Gen.  xiv,  5),  and  51 0  (xxxviii,  12),  ^<ift,'i. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  ^Pt'l,  'Actti  ;  '^V:i^ 
(1  Chron.  vi,  13),  lavi. 

T  is  C,  seldom  o-  as  TS''bx,  'EXi0(;r  (Gen.  xxxvi ;  but  1 
Chron.  i,  'EA«p.lC);  very  seldom  f,  as  713  (Gen.  xxii,  21), 
Ba.;f. 

H  is  inaudible  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a 
word.  Ofren  it  is  x,  DPI,  X<;m  ;  "11113,  Nuxi^p ;  sometimes  x. 
as  113::  (Gen  xxii,  24),  OaftU. 


13  is  T,  seldom  &,  as  b3lS1  (Gen.  x,  6;  1  Chron.  i,  S),  (toi'-d; 
or  Si,  as  k33S"'5X  (2  Sum.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  5),  'EAi^a- 
A.iS'. 

^  is  i,  as  3p"'',  'laKui/3;  but  it  is  also  i  when  followed  by 

t:"l"l,  as  1n"'T2"l%  'lepeM'ac. 

D  is  X,  sometimes  k,  as  S3n3D  (Gen.  x,  7),  2a/3a5aKa; 
seldom  7,  as  D'^inss  (ver.  14),  ru(^3a)ptiM. 

"13  3  are  X  v  p. 

12  is  M,  but  sometimes  ft,  as  111^3,  Na/3pw5;  ilii'2'J  (1 
Chron.  i,  47),  leftXd. 

"O  "d  O  are  cr. 

5?  is  inaudible,  as  'jIlSS',  'E<ppwv;  or  with  the  spiritus 
asper,  as  ICjJ,  'Haai  :  it  is  also  7,  as  HITQ",  Pn/uoppa  ;  or 
K  (at  the  end  of  the  word),  as  3;3"lS  (Gen.  xxiii,  2),  'Ap/iox. 

S  is  (p,  sometimes  tt,  as  lHS3iJ,  XaXnadd. 

S  is  0-,  seldom  ?,  as  riS"  (Gen.  x,  23;  xxii,  21),  o;;^. 

p  is  K,  sometimes  x,  as  iH'Mp  (Gen.  xxv,  1),  X£ttoi'p«; 
SSIpl  (Neh.  vii,  53),  'Ax'^"  :  seldom  7,  as  pppl  (Numb, 
xxvi,  30),  Xe\t7. 

n  is  3-,  sometimes  t,  as  ^Tin,  Toxo?;  1^5,  Farep. 

A  greater  difficulty  we  have  in  fixing  the  pronuncia- 
tion according  to  our  vowel-points,  but  in  general  the 
following  rules  may  be  laid  down  : 

Kamets  (  )  is  a,  as  DIX, 'A6«/i;  Ol,  Xa>.    Pattach  (_) 

is  a,  as  ')~lili!;i  Aapwi'. 

Tsere(J  —  rt:  ibX, 'Aff,';p  ;  bxiC"', 'lo-paZ/X.  Segnl()= 
6,  as  -b-a'^3S,  'AftifjLuMx- 

Chokm  (1)  =  u):  ap"'^, 'la/<(/./3;  wjOl"^,  '1u)<t//0.  Kamets 
chat%ij)h  (  )  =  o,  as  r^33,  FoXia^. 

Long  chirek  ("^  .)  =  <  or  e< :  D'^^S^i  'Ai'aM'M,  "Mei'm;  ^"^3^, 
Max'p.-e/p.  Short  chirek  (.)  =  (  or  v,  the  latter  very  seldom: 
Q"'Pi03S,  (J)u\((7Ter|U  ;  "jlS'lO'I^,  ^vfiewv. 

Shiirek  (!i)  =  ov  :  l^lb,  Aood;  0^3;^,  'le/3ow.  Eibbuts  (_ ) 
=  0:  Ipa,  BoKKi';  il3S^,  "Ie0on'i7. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  general  outline  for  the 
vowels;  for  a  closer  examination,  upon  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  will  show  that  these  principles  are  not  al- 
wa3'S  carried  out.  As  to  Skeva,  its  pronunciation  is  gov- 
erned by  the  following  vowel;  thus  11  "3  is  <t>oyi!>p; 
3ini,  'Poo/3  ;  Cin-JljbS),  <i>v\i(Trln  ;  n^:33"c3,  ^acparia  ; 
XDr3S,  l.a^Sa^aKa.  This  vocalization  exercises  also 
its  intluence  upon  the  vowel  preceding  the  Sheva;  thus 
D"33  is  BaXat'r  1.1 ;  dUJ3^  =  Ma/3a(Ta^,  etc. 

Ihigesh  lene  is  not  expressed  in  the  Sept.,  but  the  da- 
gesh  forte  usually  is,  as  il3^,  SeXXd  ;  ilU33ia,  Mcivarr- 
ar] ;  and  it  is  also  found,  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  no 
dagesh,  as  !ip31  =  'Pf/Bs/CKa.  Sometimes  the  dagesh 
forte  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  n^'H, 
'Affwfi;  ni3p3ri  (Josh,  xix,  18),  XaaaXio^. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  have  paved  our 
waj'  for  the  manner  in  which  grammar  has  been  used 
by  the  translators  of  the  Sept. ;  but  here  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater  still,  for  the  translators,  as  can  be 
seen  from  their  mode  of  translating,  had  not  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  translation,  of  the  Scripture  in  view,  and 
this  must  account  for  many  grammatical  peculiarities 
which  we  find  so  often  in  the  Alexandrian  version. 
Thus  e.  g.  the  present  is  very  often  used  for  the  perfect, 
especially  in  Xkyu)  and  bpdu),  as  in  Gen.  xv,  2, 1'SN^I 
D13X,  XfjH  Sk  'AiUpaajX  ;  xxxvii,  29,  ClDli  "pS  Il3!l1, 
Ka\  oii\  opal  '\(t)<Ti](p  ,  or  the  infinitive  before  a  definite 
verb  is  ex])ressed  by  a  jiarticiple  or  a  noun.  The  active 
is  often  exchanged  for  the  passive,  or  vice  versa,  as  (Gen. 
xii,  15)  il'iUXil  Hpri,  Kai  ti(j))yayov.  Leaving  aside 
all  further  remarks  on  these  points  as  not  exactly  be- 
longing to  our  oi)ject,  we  now  come  to  the  subject  at  is- 
sue, as  to  the  linguistic  peculiarities.    Here  we  notice — 
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1.  Unusual  for  maiions  ofioords  and  verbs,  viz. : 

li/Spa,  a  favorite  slave,  Exod.  ii,  5. 

aixM^'^o'TiCe"'.  I-"  niake  a  piisouer,  Ezek.  xii,  3. 

iiKai/,  a  thoru,  2  Kings  xiv,  9. 

a\7iipos,  soiTowlul,  Jer.  X,  9. 

uiJi<iJiiil^t:aSrai,to  put  roiiiul  about,  Job  sxix,  14. 

ufjL<iJtaaii,  a  garnieut,  Job  xxii,  0. 

uvaii/jLUTittt^,  to  devote  to  destruction.  Dent,  xiii,  15. 

unomdaijovv,  to  Strip  the  head  of,  Lev.  x,  G. 

uTTunefjinTovv,  to  take  up  the  flfih  part,  Uen.  xli,  34. 

ucr/iuXi),  soot,  Lam.  iv,  8. 

/Souiifeii',  to  accuiiiulate,  Ruth  ii,  14. 

yKuiaaoKo/j-ov,  a  chest,  2  (Jhrou.  xxiv,  8. 

Ifjif^opeif,  to  walch,  Neh.  vii,  .S. 

diupTiy,  to  deceive.  Numb,  xxiii,  19. 

eaie/jLa,  ail  edict,  Eslh.  viii,  17. 

eKTOKi^eii',  to  put  on  interest,  Deut.  xxiii.  10. 

ei/Tofjiii,  a  cutting.  Lev.  xix,  28. 

eddoKeiv,  to  approve.  Lev.  xxvi,  41. 

iipiiTTpov,  a  veil,  Song  of  Sol.  v,  7. 

KaTaxwpi^eo',  to  enter  iu  a  register,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24. 

Ai/Tpwi',  a  sewer,  2  Kings  x,  27. 

na-ietpetoi>,  a  kitchen,  Ezek.  xlvi,  23. 

fiayttptaaa,  a  female  cook,  1  Sam.  viii,  13. 

HaKpori/xepei'eiv,  to  live  long,  Dent,  v,  33. 

fiavSiiti,  a  coat  of  mail,  1  Sam.  xvii,  38. 

TrpwToToKeutiii,  to  appoint  as  first-born,  Deut.  xxi,  16. 

vpuiTOTOKia,  the  birthright.  Gen.  xxv,  32. 

p«if ,  a  grape,  Isa.  Ixv,  8. 

<ru/3/3aT<^€ii',  to  rest,  Exod.  xvi,  30. 

(no-oii,  the  corner  of  the  head,  Lev.  xix,  27. 

o-Keneii'm,  covered,  Nell,  iv,  13. 

CTKJivovrji^ia,  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Deut.  xvi,  IC. 

TeXiaKetv,  to  complete,  Deut.  xxiii,  IS. 

0i/\aKi(7cra,  a  keeper.  Song  of  Sol.  i,  6. 

2.  New  meaninr/s  of%cords: 

aYX'o-Teuo),  to  redeem,  Ezra  ii,  C2. 

ajyToi-,  abominable.  Lev.  xix,  7. 

uTTo  =  iiiro,  Geu.  xlviii,  10. 

6ia(t>u>i'elv,  to  be  missing,  Numb,  xxxi,  49. 

/uerpiaCeii',  to  be  sick,  Neh.  ii,  2. 

3.  A  n  abstract  used  collectively  : 

a'ixf^a\u>aia,  the  captive,  Ezek.  xi,  25. 
SiaffTTopii,  living  here  and  there,  Psa.  cxlvii,2. 
efoi/j-ti/fiMa.  despised,  Psa.  xxii,  6. 
iepcireDjua,  priesthood,  Exod.  xix,  6. 

4.  Peculiar  forms  of  words,  as — 

a7a3-(UTaT09,  Geu.  xlvii,  6. 
<l7a2-toTepoc,  Judg.  XV,  2. 
u7rcKT(;7KaT6,  Numb,  xvi,  41. 
apTra,  Lev.  xix,  13. 

e'ino'iaav.  Psa.  XXXiv,  25. 
6A2-ciTa),Esth.  v,  4. 
eTTpoKf/ieufTajuei',  Deut.lll,  7. 
e<p<'fyoa-av,  Psa.  Ixxvii,  29. 
f'0i;7av,  2  Sam.  X,  14. 
fcupaKal',  Deut.  xi,  7. 
fiX^ocrav,  Psa.  Ixxviii,  1. 
idoiaav.  Job  xxi,  20. 
i'6o(Tai/,  Dent,  vii,  19. 
Ka/UMi'eii',  Isa.  vi,  10. 
KareiTrayTe?,  Numb.  xiv,  37. 
KCKaTi'/paKTai,  Nunib.  Xxii,  0. 
KCKpcif  avre?,  Exod.  xxii,  23. 
K\i73ai/or  =  Kpi73ai'09,  Gen.  xv,  17. 

^laxaipfj,  Exod.  XV,  9. 
irupf  ffTiiKai/,  Isa.  V,  29. 
woitjaal(rav,  Dent,  i,  44. 

irpa^iioE-rai,  Ezek.  xlvili,  14. 
(pa-rovixe^a.  Gen.  iii,  2. 

5.  Syntactic  peculiarities,  as — 

a^eoor  awo,  Ka^ap6<:  utto,  Gen.  viii. 
aMapTtil/611'  utto,  LeV.  V.  15. 
afjiapTiiveiv  tf,  Lev.  iv,  14. 
afXapTdveiv  evavri,  Lev.  iv,  2. 
a^iapTtii'eii'  ■trepi,  Lev.  V,  5. 
aMapTtii/eii/  Tin,  Jndg.  xi,  27. 
(ii'aMiiCTaJii'ui  Ti,  Exod.  xxiii,  13. 
tf fpxeff-ai  TI,  Exod.  ix,  29. 
efiX<.iTKe(r3-ai  riii,  Ezek.  xvi,  63. 
eudoKeii/  T(,  Eccles.  ix,  7. 

KaTapaffSai  Tii^a,  Gen.  V,  29. 
oiKTeipeii'  uTTiJ  Tuoe,  Jer.  xiii,  14. 
o'iKTeipeiv  Tivii,  Psa.  iV,  2. 
^etdeaiai  ^lva,  Job  XVi,  5. 
iltetdtaiai  Tin,  Job  vii,  11. 

6.  To  these  we  may  add : 

The  construction  of  lipxea^ai  and  similar  verbs  with  the 

infinitive,  as  a7rri\5e  tpaitiv  Kai  TTieii/,  Neh.  viii,  12  ;  KaT^/3n 
Xorn-ao-iai,  Exod.  ii,  5. 

The  vocative  is  expressed  by  the  article,  as  <rw<r6v  /xe  6  ecor 
uou,  Psa.  iii,  7 


Ti'f  is  used  as  n  relative,  as  fjijvov  TorTo  t6  inuTiov  .  . .  ev  Tin 
Koi/irii-i;(T6Tui,  Kxod.  xxii,  27;  kui  h^et  rivot  aurov  i)  oiKiu, 
Lev.  xiv,  35. 

Tlie  relative  is  connected  with  idv,  as  wHv  o-Ketoc  uarpuKt- 

vov  ei9  o  till/  Ttiar]  utto  toi'Twxi  HvAov  oaa  tt'if  ti/iui'  t;  uKiiSup- 
Tii  fCTTai,  Lev.  XI,  33  ;  ev  u-^pw  uv  iav  »;!■  fxel  .  .  .  Kui  6i(<o/iai 
oTi  evil'  f/,  1  Sam.  XIX,  3  ;  ilv^pwiro^  .  .  .  Tin  eay  ij  t»/  auTU  /uui- 

yuor,  Lev.  xxi,  17.  ' 

The  coimection  with  eu  instead  o/ei?,  as  iropeutronai  kv  itv- 
Kacf  t^&ov,  Isa.  xxxviii,  10  ;  ufei  iv  npiatt,  Eccles.  xii,  14. 

The  connection  of  infinitives,  as  eSp""  X''p"'  e"  o^3aA/io7r 
CTou  Tof  e7ri7i'uii/ai  /ue,  Kllth  ii,  10  ;  nuKi?  a'vTn  iy-^in-  tov  kutu- 
(jivye'iv  ne  exeT,  Gen.  xix,  20  ;  ^7711701'  at  i,iJ.tpai  'lapai]\  tuv 
uTroS-ai/tii',  xlvii,  29;  earn  toD  tiktcii',  xxix,  35;  iiv  avriov  tiV 
i/7r<ipxoyTa  troWit  tov  oixeii'  ti/ja.  XXXVi,  7;  iifi/3\viiitiaai/  01 
u^Sta\iJLoi  aVTOV  toC  opuK,  XXvii,  1. 

7.  Very  prominent  also  are  the  Egyptian  vj-ords  which 
we  find  in  the  Sept.,  and  which  betray  the  origin  of  the 
translation.     The  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 

uXi(3-eia,  truth,  the  rendering  of  Ci^n  (Thummim,  or 
perfections),  in  Exod.  xxviii,  26;  Lev.  viii,  8;  and  Dent, 
xxxiii,  8.  According  to  .lEliaii,  iWij^eia  was  the  name 
given  to  an  imaj^e  of  sapphire  stone,  which  was  liung 
by  a  golden  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  oldest  and 
highest  in  rank  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  also  lieid  the 
ofBce  of  jndge.  This  was  to  denote  the  truth  or  justice 
with  which  lie  was  to  decide  the  cases  which  were  brought 
before  him.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  use  of  it  for 
the  Thummi'm  of  the  high-priest  was  derived;  yet  not 
without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  truth,  as  expressing  the 
faithfulness  and  righteousness  of  God. 

The  word"A7Tif  (Apix,  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians) 
occurs  in  Jer.  xlvi  [xxvi],  15;  Aioti  '4ipv^iv  .  .  .  "Ant'.  6  p.6<r- 
xoi  6  inXenTof  aov  ("Why  is  Apis,  thy  chosen  calf,  fled?"), 
where  it  is  put  as  a  paraphrase  upon  T"'"I"'2X,  "  thy  val- 
iant ones,"  in  the  prophecy  of  the  desolation  of  Egypt  by 
the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

apT((/in  was  a  measure  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus as  being  used  iu  Egypt  and  Persia.  It  is  iJut  for  the 
"homer"  in  Isa.  v,  10,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Dan.  xiii,  3 
(History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon). 

axet,  or  axi,  is  au  Egyptian  word  for  the  papyrus,  or  some 
other  reed  or  growth  of  the  marshe.«.  It  occurs  both  iu 
the  Hebrew  and  Sept.  of  Gen.  xli,  2;  Isa.  xix,  7,  8.  It  is 
also  found  in  Ecchis.  xl,  16. 

7t'i'£o-ic,  as  applied  to  the  "creation"  of  the  world,  was 
traced  by  Hody  to  Egyptian  philosophy.  But  it  seems 
rather  to  be  derived  from  the  m~bin,  or  genealogical 
narratives,  of  which  the  first  book  of  the  Peutatench  is 
composed. 

^r.jo9  was  a  drink  made  from  barley  in  Egypt,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  is  found  iu  the 
Sept.  versiou  of  Isa.  xix,  10,  where  it  seems  that  "iZiy 
(strong  drink)  was  read  instead  of  iZ^iS  (merchandise). 

3-i;pa  is  found  in  Psa.  cxxxii,  16,  "  I  will  abundantly  bless 
her  provision."  Jerome  said  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  word 
for  corn;  and  Hesychins  mentions  u^npii  as  a  decoction 
of  milk  and  corn  employed  by  the  Egyptians — perhaps 
the  medicine  athara  of  which  Pliny  speaks.  The  Heb. 
^^jI  is,  however,  rendered  jt;pa  (venison)  in  Geu.  xxv  and 
xxvii. 

iTtTToSpoMoc  is  used  to  denote  a  measurement  of  space  iu 
Gen.  XXXV,  19  ;  xlviii,  7.  Jerome  seems  to  have  beeu  per- 
plexed liy  its  introduction  in  these  passages.  Hody  con- 
jectures "that  the  use  of  the  word  was  suggested  by  the 
hipi)odrome  which  was  constructed  by  Ptolemy  Lagns  at 
Alexandria,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  3d  book  of  Maccaliees.  Thus  the  "hippodrome  of 
Ephrath"  signifies  a  certain  distance  from  Bethlehem, 
which  was  nearly  the  interval  between  the  goals  of  the 
Egyptian  race-course. 

The  word  ko'i/^u,  used  for  a  cup,  in  Gen.  xliv,  Isa.  Ii,  is 
of  Persian  origin. 

K6avn/3oi,  a  head-band  or  fringed  garment,  the  wearer  of 
which  is  called  Koavp.i3unw  (Exod.  xxviii ;  Isa.  iii),  was  au 
Egyptian  ornament. 

i-o/uik,  iu  Isa.  xix,  2,  is  not  to  be  read  vouok,  "law,"  but 
has  the  sense  of  "province,"  or  "district,"  Esr.vpt  being 
divided  into  vofxol,  governed  by  vojju'ipxa-i,  or  piielects.  Iu 
this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  Mace,  x,  30. 

O10I  was  supposed  by  Jerome  to  be  the  Hebrew  ephah; 
but  He.sychius  states  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  measure 
containing  four  xoiViKec  (Numb,  xxviii,  5;  Judg.  vi,  19). 

nrinetpo^,  or  7r<'nriipo9,  occurs  in  some  of  the  Greek  texts 
in  Exod.  ii,  3,  the  Egvpiian  iiaper-reed,  which  was  the  ma- 
terial of  the  ark  in  which  the  parents  of  Moses  conce.iled 
him.  It  was  also  called  /ii/iXo?,  and  hence  the  "vessels 
of  bulrushes"  in  Isa.  xviii,  2  are  called  fTrio-ToAai  /Si/SXivat. 

naaTo<p6ptov  is  used  in  the  Sept.  for  the  cliambers  and 
treasures  adjoining  the  Temple  inhabited  by  the  priests 
and  Levites  (1  Chrou.  ix,  26,  33 ;  Ezek.  xl,  18,  etc.).  The 
iracno<j><\poi  are  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexaudrinns  as  a 
class  of  priests  among  the  Egyptians. 
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'Pai^xii/,  in  Amos  v,  20,  was  an  Egyptian  name  for  the  sun- 
god,  or  the  Iviug  of  lieaveu.    It  is  put  for  "(T^S,  Chiuu. 

aiv6u)i',  iu  Judg.  xiv,  12, 13,  was  a  fringed  garment  of  fine 
liueu  which  was  made  in  Egypt. 

CTTJ/Jii,  or  (TTi/iij,  a  darlc  purple  or  hlack,  with  which  the 
guilty  city  of  Jerusalem  anoints  her  face  to  conceal  her 
deformity  (Jer.  iv,  30).  This  is  traced  to  ajifinii,  a  word 
of  Egyptian  origin. 

axolvo!:,  in  Psa.  cxxxix,  2,  "Thou  hast  searched  my  path," 
etc.,  was  a  word  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  represent- 
ed a  measure  of  space  or  distance  of  sixty  stadia. 

^oi'S-ofjKpaftjx,  ill  Gen.  xli,  45,  answers  to  the  Heb.  Zaph- 
nath  Paaneah.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  an  Egyptian 
word,  signifying  "the  food  of  the  living;"  but  Josephus 
and  Origen  ascribed  to  it  the  sense  of  "  discoverer  of  se- 
crets," or  "one  to  whom  the  future  is  revealed."  Hody 
supposed  that  '•l/ovbofiipaviix  also  had  this  sense  iu  the  later 
Egyptian  ;  but  Jerome  explains  it  to  be  the  "Saviour,  or 
Deliverer,  of  the  world." 

8.  Another  feature  of  this  version  is  the  many  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  expressions,  as — 


iln-0(«a,  Jer.  lii,  19. 

iipiiiX,  1  Chron.  xi,  22. 

upiwi,  2  Kings  iv,  39. 

Aapo/u,  Ezek.  xs,  46. 

'E(Tf(piii,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  IT. 


fiaai^ein,    Dan.  xi,  3S. 
vaje/S,        Ezelj.  XX,  46. 
i/f/JeA,        Hos.  iii,  2. 
ouAuMoi'C,  Gen.  xxviii,  19. 
fuS^/jn',      1  Kings  xix,  4. 


^aKxwi',       1  Chron.  xxviii,  11.    o-a/JtK,        Gen.  xxii,  13. 
'la/ue'i',       Gen.  xxxvi,  24.  aoiiu,         1  Chron.  xxix,  2. 

'IcLfiel/i,       Hos.  v,  13.  (piXXafi,    1  Sam.  xxi,  2. 

fxavaci,        2  Kings  viii,  9.  xa/Spa^d,  Gen.  xli,  7. 

/uatr/iapm^,  Jer.  Ill,  19.  x-^w')        2  Kiugs  xi,  4. 

/iaxfidp,     2  Kings  viii,  15. 

These  and  many  more  words  must  not  be  regarded,  as 
has  usually  been  the  case,  as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  the 
Hebrew,  Ijut  as  attempts  to  mix  the  vernacular  with 
Hebrew  expressions.  Besides  such  Hebrew  words,  we 
find  a  great  many  Hebraisms,  as  Greek  words  with  a 
Hebrew  signification,  Greek  words  in  Hebrew  construc- 
tions, Hebrew  constructions,  etc. — too  many  to  be  enu- 
merated. 

9.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Alexandrian  version  is 
that  the  same  word  is  differently  translated,  not  only  in 
different  books,  but  also  in  the  same  Ijook.  This  point 
is  the  more  important,  as  it  evidently  shows  that  the 
diflferent  books  must  have  had  different  translators.  A 
comparison  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  book  of  Joshua 
will  prove  this  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

A.  Verbs. 

T^n,  to  desire,  Exod.  xx,  17;  Dent,  v,  IS ;  vii,  25,  etriiv- 
ixetti  Ti  or  Tii-or  (Exod.  xxxiv,  24) ;  but  Josh,  vii,  21,  ev^v/xoZ- 

liai  Tixos. 

"iSn,  to  explore,  Dent,  i,  22,  itpodevai ;  Josh,  ii,  23,  Karao-Ko- 

bnii,  Exod.  xii,  22 ;  Lev.  iv,  6, 17  ;  xix,  9  ;  xiv,  6, 16,  51 ; 
Numb,  xix,  18;  Deut.  xxxiii,  24;  Josh,  iii,  15,  fidvTw:  but 
Gen.  xxxvii,  31,  fioXOvo). 

Izb,  to  storm :  1.  Xa/i/Scinen',  Josh,  viii,  21 ;  x,  1,  2S,  32,  35, 
.39;  xi,  12,  IT;  Numb,  xxxii,  39,  41,  4'2.  2.  KaTaXa/ifinne,,,, 
Josh,  viii,  19;  xi,  10.  3.  KaTaXa/j/SHi-co-S-ai,  Numb,  xxi,  32. 
4.  KpareTv,  Deut.  ii,  34;  iii,  4.    5.  Kvpceueii',  Josh,  xv,  16. 

J'DD,  to  break  up,  to  move  on:  1.  uwaipu),  Gen.  xii,  9 ;  xiii, 
11 ;  xxxiii,  12, 17 ;  xxxv,  16 ;  xxxvii,  17 ;  xlvi,  1 ;  Exod.  xii, 
37 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  1  ;  xix,  2  ;  Numb,  ix,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23;  xiv, 
25;  XX,  22;  xxi,  4,  10,  12,  13;  xxii,  1;  xxxiii,  3.  7,  S,  9,  10 
sq. ;  Deut.  i,  7, 19 ;  ii,  1,  24 ;  x,  G,  7,  11 ;  Josh,  iii,  1,  3,  14 ; 
ix,  IT.  2.  efciipo).  Gen.  xxxv,  5:  Exod.  xiii,  20;  Numb,  i, 
51;  ii,  9,  16,  17,24,31,34;  iv,.5,  15;  ix,  19;  X,  5,  6,  17,21,22, 
25,  2S,  29,  33,  34,  35  ;  xi.  35;  xii,  15 ;  xiii,  1 ;  xxi,  11.  3.  aipo). 
Numb,  ii,  17,  and  ibid,  tfa/pw.  4.  aTparoiredtrui,  Gen.  xii, 
9;  Exod.  xiv,  10;  Deut.  i,  40.    5.  kihho.  Gen.  xi,  2;  xx,  1. 

6.  n-poTTopeilofiai,  Numb.  X,  33.  7.  uval^iiiiiivfit,  Exod.  xvi, 
15  ;  xl,  36,  37. 

These  few  examples  may  suffice. 

B.  Nouns. 

bilH,  a  tent:  1.  <rKni"7,  Gen.  iv,  20;  xii,  S;  xiii,  3, 5;  xviii, 
1,2,6,9,10;  xxvi,  25;  xxxi,  25;  xxxiii,  19;  Exod.  xxxiii, 

7,  8,  10 ;  Numb,  xvi,  26,  27  ;  Deut.  i,  27 ;  xi,  6  ;  Josh,  vii,  21, 
22,  23,  24.  2.  <TK>;i.w/iu,  Deut.  xxxiii,  18;  Josh,  iii,  14.  3. 
01K09,  Gen.  ix,  27;  xxiv,  67;  xxxi,  33;  Josh,  xxii,  4,  7,  8. 

4.  o'lKia,  Gen.  xxv,  27.    5.  avaKi.viov,  Exod.  xvi,  16. 

qii  is,  1.  vatbia,  Gen.  xiv,  19;  Numb,  xiv,  3,  31 ;  Deut. 

i,  39;  iii,  6;  Josh,  i,  14.  2.  Ttum,  Deut.  ii,  34;  iii,  19.  3. 
HfKova,  Deut.  xxix,  11;  xxxi,  12.     4.  avy^tvaa,  Gen.  1,  8. 

5.  oiKiai,  Gen.  1,  21.  6.  airoc-Kevn,  Gen.  xxxiv,  29;  xliii,  7; 
xlvi,  5;  Exod.  X,  10,  24;  xii,  37:  Nnmb.  xvi,  2T;  x.xxi,  9; 
xxxii,  17,24,20;  Deut.  xx,  14.  T.  u)ro<7K£i/ui,  Numb,  xxxii,  16. 


The  same  variations  we  find  in  adverbs, particles, proper 
nuiins,  but  more  especially  in  certain  phrases. 

See  Thiersch,  JJe  Pentateuchi  Versions  Alexandrina 
(Erlangae,  1840) ;  Frankel,  Vorstridien  der  Septuaffinfa 
(Leips.  1841);  Kaulen,  Einleitung  in  die  heiliye  Schrift 
(Freiburg,  1876),  p.  85  sq.     (B.  P.) 

SEPTUAGINT,  Talmudic  Notices  Concerning 
THE.  It  is  Strange  that  the  writers  of  the  art.  Septua- 
GiNT  in  Smith's  Did.  of  the  Bible  and  in  Kitto's  Cyclop. 
should  not  have  mentioned  the  notices  we  find  concern- 
ing that  version  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writ- 
ings. It  is  true  that  in  Kitto  we  find  it  stated,  "  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds;" 
but  where,  and  what,  the  reader  is  at  loss  to  see.  Yet 
these  notices  are  very  important,  since  they  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  some  points  which  have  vexed 
the  interpreters.  The  oldest  notice  is  that  contained  in 
the  J/ec/«7/(/,aMidrashic  commentary  on  Exodns  (comp. 
the  art.  Midkasii),  where  Exod.  xii,  40  is  thus  cited: 

'i5i  "b  -jcia  -j^nx^i  ir::  ■j'nxm  ni-i::T32  laai  ibx, 

and  where  we  read,  "  And  this  is  one  of  those  things 
which  they  wrote  to  king  Ptolemy.  In  the  same  man- 
ner they  wrote,  Gen.  i,  1,  ni^X'nn  Nin  QinbX; 
ver.26,ni?:'im  nhlTl  D1X  nirrX;  ver.27(comp.v,2), 

i-'nip:'! ;  ii,  2,  "iGirn  cr^n  n-^nbx  b^ii ;  xi,  7,  n-nx 

nbaxi ;  xviii,  12,  !T'2'l-ip3;  xlix,  6,  OllnX  (instead  of 
^^■^')■,  Exod.  iv,  20,  C1X  XT:j13  (for  "l^nn) ;  Numb, 
xvi,  15,  'II^H;  Deut.  iv,  19  (they  added)  ^ixnb; 
xvii,  3,  D'la^b  ni72ixb;  and  they  wrote.  Lev.  xi,  6, 
and  Deut.  xiv,  7,  D"ibann  niiys  (for  ri331Xn)." 
From  this  passage  we  can  infer  that,  besides  the  clianges 
enumerated  here,  others  are  not  to  be  excluded ;  besides, 
it  only  speaks  in  general  of  those  who  wrote  the  Bible 
for  Ptolemy,  and  neither  the  number  seventy  nor  seven- 
ty-two writers  or  translators  is  mentioned.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  the  relation  given  in  the  Jerus.  Talmud,  Merjil- 
la,  i,  9.  Here  the  number  of  changes  made  is  given  as 
thirteen  (D''52Dn  131513  12T  5^) :  the  passages  are  the 
same  as  given  in  the  Mechilta,  with  some  very  slight 
changes.  Thus  Gen.  i,  27  (comp.  v,  2)  we  read  1"'ap3'' ; 
xlix,  6,  "111::  (instead  of  U.^'X);  Exod.  xii,  40,  ni'-i:j-22 
rl^jnxn  brni;  in  Lev.  xi,  6  (Deut.  xiv,  7)  the  expla- 
nation of  the  change  is  given  that  the  name  of  Ptole- 
my's mother  was  Xr31X.  The  number  of  the  transla- 
tors is  also  not  given.  The  Baln'lonian  Talmud,  Megilla, 
9  a,  however,  mentions  the  number  of  elders  as  seventy- 
two,  who  were  put  in  seventy-two  different  cells  without 
knowing  for  what  purpose.  Then  king  Ptolemy  went 
to  each  of  these  and  said  to  him,  "  Write  for  me  the 
law  of  Moses,  your  teacher."  God  disposed  it  so  that 
they  all  translated  alike.  The  changes  mentioned  here 
are  given  without  any  number ;  but  they  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  above,  with  slight  modifications.  Gen.  i,  27 
(comp.  V,  2),  n2p31  is  not  changed,  but  0X^2  is  changed 
into  1XT2;  xli.x,  6  agrees  with  the  Jerusalem  Talmud; 
and  so,  likewise,  Exod.  xii,  40.  We  find,  as  an  addition, 
that  in  Exod. xxiv,  5, 11,  ^lil^iXt  is  written  for  ■'"IS'3  and 
"ib"i:JX;  in  Deut.  xvii,  3,  we  have  the  addition  DlSsb 
without  n^aixb;  and  to  Lev.  xi,  6  (Deut.  xiv,  7)  a 
similar  explanation  is  given  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, that  the  name  of  Ptolemy's  wife  was  P33'1X;  and 
hence  they  thought  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  mock- 
ery, on  the  side  of  the  .Jews,  should  they  have  mentioned 
her  name  (as  that  of  an  unclean  animal)  in  the  law. 
In  the  Midrashim  only  single  passages  are  mentioned — 
thus  Gen.  i,  27  in  Bereshith  R(d>ba,  ch.  viii,  as  Mechilta, 
with  which  also  agrees  Gen.  ii,  2  in  ch.  x;  xi,  7  with 
ch.  xxxviii;  xviii,  12  with  ch.  xlviii;  xlix,  6  with  ch. 
xcviii,  where,  as  in  Mechilta,  we  find  DISX.  All  these 
passages  are  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  here  is 
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one  of  the  changes  made  for  Ptolemy,  without  giving 
their  number.  In  iShemotk  Rahbu,  eh.  v  on  Exod.  iv,  20, 
it  is  stated  that  this  is  one  of  the  ei(/hteen  changes  made 
for  Ptolemy,  without  stating  wherein  these  changes  con- 
sist. In  Be7-eshith  Rubba,  ch.  Ixiii  on  Exod.  xii.  40,  in 
order  to  show  that  Abraham  was  already  called  "  Israel," 
the  verse  is  quoted,  "It  is  an  old  matter;  the  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  Goshen,"  etc. 
(and  thus  Abraham's  stay  in  Egypt  and  Canaan  is  num- 
bered among  the  430  years).  In  the  treatise  SejAer 
Toruh,  i,  8,  9,  seventy  elders  are  mentioned  who  wrote 
the  law,  and  the  alterations  made  are  given  as  thirteen. 
In  the  treatise  Sopherim,  i,  7,  8,  we  also  read  of  thirteen 
alterations  made  by  the  translators. 

In  examining  more  minutely  these  changes  we  shall 
find  the  following : 

1.  Gen.  i,  1-3,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  language 
and  the  most  ancient  traditions  still  preserved  by  Rashi 
and  Aben-Exra,  is  to  be  rendered  "  In  the  beginning  lohen 
God  created."  But  as  this  supposes  the  existence  of  pri- 
mordial waters  and  of  a  chaotic  mass,  which,  by  the  drain- 
ing of  the  waters  on  the  second  day,  became  the  formed 
earth,  it  was  thought  necessary,  iu  translating  the  Bible 
into  Greek,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  cosmogony  and 
polytheism,  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  absolute  unity  of 
God  and  on  the  absolute  creation  from  nothing.  Hence 
the  word  n^lTX"!  had  to  be  made  independent  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  and  to  be  rendered  in  the  beginning,  iv  upxt'i 
67ro£tio-ei'  6  e£o?,  instead  of  "  iu  the  beginning  ivhen."  This 
change  the  Talmud  indicates  by  the  pregnant  construc- 
tion r.i^X'nn  X^n  C^ribx,  thus  placing  niaX"l2  last, 
and  precluding  every  other  translation  than  God  created  in 
the  beginning  (Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  344,  etc.). 

2.  Gen.  i,  20,  where  we  read  "Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image  (13^3213),  after  owr  likeness  (ISPlTOTD),"  has  been 
altered  into  "I  will  make  man  in  the  image  (D?2i3),  and 
in  the  likeness  (m?aini),"  to  remove  the  appearance  of 
polytheism. 

3.  Gen.  ii,  2,  where  "And  he  ended  on  the  seventh 
pS'^^ffiH)  day"  has  been  changed  into  OlTlL'n)  the 
sixth  day,  to  avoid  the  apparent  contradiction,  since  God 
did  not  work  on  the  seventh  day.  This  alteration  is  still 
to  be  found  in  our  text  of  the  Sept.,  and  also  in  the  Sa- 
maritan version  (nrT^niD),  and  in  the  Syriac  (N^IT^r'S). 

4.  Gen.  v,  2  (i,  27),  where  "Male  and  female  created  he 
t/iem"  (D!!<"l3,  dHX  N13)  has  been  altered  into  created 
he  him  (1X1^),  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  passage  where  the  man  and  woman  are  spoken  of  as 
having  been  created  together  or  simultaneously. 

5.  Gen.  xi,  7,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  2,  the  words  "  Let 
HSgo  down,  and  let  its  confound"  (tlPSSI  mi)  have  been 
changed  into  "  I  will  go  down  and  I  will  confound"  (HI^X 

nbasi). 

6.  Gen.  xviii,  12,  "After  my  decay  I  had  air-iin  pleasure" 
has  been  altered  into  (HJ'IS'  "h  nr^n  inSa  intlN,  o;;- 
TTu  n^v  jjiot  -yi-jovev  ews  -rov  vvv),  after  it  had  been  thus  with 
me  hitherto,  to  avoid  the  offensive  application  to  the  dis- 
tinguished mother  of  Israel  of  the  expression  ri?3,  which 
is  used  for  rotten  old  garments  (comp.  Geiger,  Urschrift, 
p.  45  sq.). 

7.  Gen.  xlix,  G,  "  In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in 
their  self-will  they  hamstrung  au  ox,"  has  been  altered 
into  "In  their  anger  they  slew  an  ox  ("lilU),  and  in  their 
self-will  they  hamstrung  a  fatted  bull  (D12N),"  to  do  away 
with  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men. 

8.  Exod.  iv,  20,  the  word  Tl^H,  ass,  is  altered  into  imo- 
Kiiyta,  beasts  of  burden,  because  of  the  reluctance  which  the 
translators  had  to  mention  the  name  of  this  beast.  This 
alteration  is  still  preserved  in  our  text  of  the  Sept. 

9.  In  Exod.  xii,  40,  and  all  other  lands,  i.  e.  "  the  land  of 
Canaan,"  has  been  added  in  order  to  remove  the  apparent 
contradiction,  since  the  Israelites  did  not  sojourn  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  in  Egypt. 

10.  Exod.  xxiv,  5, 11,  ''"l"D  and  ^P'^iJX  are  changed  into 
■'t3'lU3'"f  (=:C'iTiiTi';? ;  i.  e.  worthy,  or  searchers  after  wisdom), 
because  it  was  not  thought  becoming  to  say  that  at  this 
great  revelation  boys  or  youths  {^'''W'^)  were  brought  as 
sacrifices. 

11.  In  Lev.  xi,  6  and  Deut.  siv,  7,  t^-5'1!!t=:Aayor,  a  hare, 
has  been  altered  into  xo'poypovWo?, porcupine  or  hedgehog. 


to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Ptolemy  family,  whose  name 
was  Lagos. 

12.  Numb,  xvi,  15,  "I^H,  ass,  was  changed  into  tTri- 

^viir]iJ.a=^XLn,  a  desirable  thing,  for  the  same  reason  as 

given  under  S.    This  alteration  is  still  in  our  text  of  the 
Sept. 

13.  Deut.  iv,  19,  the  word  T'Nnb=aiaKoo-Mtw,  to  shine, 
has  been  inserted  so  as  to  avoid  the  idolatry  of  the  hea- 
then being  ascribed  to  God. 

14.  Deut.  xvii,  3,  where  we  read  that  God  had  not  com- 
manded the  Israelites  to  worship  other  gods  (in  accordance 
with  Deut.  iv,  19),  has  been  altered  to  Cnii::  xb  "ITX 
D13"?  niwIXP)  tvhich  I  have  forbidden  the  nations  to 
worship,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ascribing  the  origin 
of  idolatry  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

This  much  for  the  alterations.  But  there  are  two  oth- 
er very  important  notices,  viz.  "that  the  day  on  which 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  was  made  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  equal  to  that  of  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf"  [Sopherim,  i,  7);  and  "the  day  on 
which  it  was  accomplished  was  believed  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three  days' 
duration  over  the  whole  world,  and  was  commemorated 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation"  (comp  Kuenen, 
The  Religion  of  Israel,  iii,  214-2 IG).  The  Samaritans 
took  the  same  view  on  account  of  their  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  translation  (comp.  Herzfeld,  Geschichte,  iii,  537). 
Says  dean  Stanley,  "  It  needs  but  slight  evidence  to 
convince  us  that  such  a  feeling,  more  or  less  widely 
spread,  must  have  existed.  It  is  the  same  instinct 
which  to  this  hour  makes  it  a  sin,  if  not  an  impossibili- 
ty, in  the  eyes  of  a  devout  Mussulman,  to  translate  the 
Koran ;  which  in  the  Christian  Church  assailed  Jerome 
with  the  coarsest  vituperation  for  venturing  on  a  Latin 
version  which  ditfered  from  the  Greek;  which  at  the 
Reformation  regarded  it  as  a  heresy  to  translate  the 
Latin  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  modern  P^nrope ; 
and  which,  in  England,  has  in  our  own  days  regarded 
it  in  the  English  Church  as  a  dangerous  innovation  to 
revise  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  17th  century,  or  in 
the  Roman  Church  to  correct  the  barbarous  dialect  of 
the  Douay  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  or  to  admit  of  any 
errors  in  the  text  or  in  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate 
itself.  In  one  and  all  of  these  ca.ses  the  reluctance  has 
sprung  from  the  same  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient 
and  sacred  forms — from  the  same  unwillingness  to  ad- 
mit of  the  dislodgment  even  of  the  most  flagrant  inac- 
curacies when  once  familiarized  by  established  use. 
But  in  almost  all  these  cases,  except,  perhaps,  the  Ko- 
ran, this  sentiment  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
more  generous  desire  of  arriving  at  the  hidden  meaning 
of  sacred  truth,  and  of  making  that  truth  more  widely 
known.  So  it  was,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  in  the 
case  of  the  Septnagint"  {Jewish  Church,  iii,  286  sq. ). 
While  we  agree  in  the  main  with  the  learned  dean,  yet 
in  the  case  of  the  Sept.  the  explanation  of  the  above- 
given  Talmudic  statement  must  be  sought  for  some- 
where else.  It  is  known  that  most  of  the  early  contro- 
versies with  the  Jews  were  conducted  in  the  (ireek  lan- 
guage, and  on  the  common  ground  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Sept.  version,  which  was  quoted  alike  on  both 
sides.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  respected  during  the 
age  of  the  writers  of  the  Ncav  Test,  and  the  1st  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aira.  As,  however,  the  version 
grew  into  use  among  Christians,  it  gradually  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Jews,  especially  when  it  was  urged 
against  them  by  the  Christians.  The  first  signs  of  this 
appear  in  the  works  of  Justin  IMartyr,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury. His  IHalogne  with  Tnjplio  the  Jeir  (irofesses  to 
be  the  account  of  a  discussion  which  actually  look  place, 
and  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  iv,  18)  places  the  scene  of  it 
at  Ephesus.  The  Dialogue  abounds  in  citations  from 
the  Old  Test. ;  and  even  such  passages  are  quoted  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  latter  circum- 
stance made  Justin  charge  the  Jews  with  removing  es- 
pecially four  iirophecics  of  Christ  from  their  copies. 
The  first  of  these  is:  "And  Ezra  said  unto  the  people, 
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This  passover  is  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge ;  and  if  ye 
consider  and  it  enter  into  j'our  heart  that  we  shall,  by  a 
figure  (h'tTi]i.tti(ij,  i.  e.  the  cross),  afflict  him  and  after- 
wards hope  in  him,  this  i)lace  shall  not  be  made  desolate 
to  all  time,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  But  if  ye  be- 
lieve him  not,  and  hear  not  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be- 
come a  spoil  for  the  Gentiles"  {Dial.  c.  72).  This  pas- 
sage, which  is  also  quoted  by  Lactantius  {Instit.  Diciti. 
iv,  c.  18),  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
may  probably  have  been  interpolated  according  to  the 
Apocryphal  Ezra  (vi,  21)  into  the  copies  of  the  Sept.  by 
some  Christian.  The  second  (from  Jer.  xi,  19)  had,  he 
sai<l,  been  but  recently  erased  from  certain  copies,  and 
was  retained  in  others  which  were  preserved  in  the  syn- 
agogues. This,  however,  is  found  entire  in  all  our  pres- 
ent copies.  The  third  passage  is  said  to  be  taken  also 
from  .Jeremiah:  "And  the  Lord  God  remembered  his 
dead,  who  were  fallen  asleep  in  the  dust  of  their  tombs, 
and  descended  to  them  to  declare  unto  them  the  good 
tidings  of  his  salvation."  Those  words  are  remarkable 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  1  Pet.  iv,  G  {vsKpolg 
ivt]yyi\i(T^r].  The  passage  of  Jeremiah,  as  alleged  by 
Justin  MartjT,  read  KuTfjir]  Trpog  avrovg  tvayyeXirra- 
cf^at).  "If  a  genuine  passage,"  says  Churton,  "the 
apostle's  words  seem  to  contain  an  allusion  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  his  epistle.  If  interpolated  by  a  Christian 
convert  from  some  traditional  saying  of  the  prophet,  or 
adapted  from  Peter's  words,  it  seems  that  the  person 
who  introduced  them  into  the  text  of  the  Sept.  took 
the  words  of  the  apostle  in  their  literal  sense,  and  not 
as  later  commentators  have  conjectured,  that  the  per- 
sons called  viKpoi  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  preach- 
ing." The  fourth  and  last  passage  is  from  Psa.  xcvi,  10 : 
"  Declare  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  hath  reign- 
ed from  the  tree"  {Dial.  c.  73).  Out  of  this  passage  the 
Jews  are  accused  of  having  erased  the  last  words,  aTro 
TOii  ^vXov.  The  words  c'nro  tov  S,v\ov  are  quoted  again 
by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Ajmlor/i/ ;  they  are  also  quoted 
by  Tertullian  {Adr.  Jiid.  c.  10),  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Leo,  Gregory,  and  others.  Yet  the  words  occur  in  no 
Greek  or  Hebrew  MS.,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
were  added  by  some  Christian.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  can  very  well  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
Jews  towards  a  version  which  brought  such  accusations 
against  them ;  and  this,  it  seems,  gives  us  the  real  clue 
to  the  Talmudic  passage  which  regarded  the  day  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  as  a  great  ca- 
lamity. See  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zi/r  Sepiuayinta,  p.  25 
sq. ;  Geiger,  Urschrift  der  Bibcl,  p.  439  sq. ;  Masechet 
Snferim  (ed.  Midler,  Leips.  1878),  p.  12  sq. ;  Ginsburg, 
Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  p.  70  sq. ;  Churton, 
The  Influence  of  the  iSeptuagint  Version,  p.  41  sq. ;  Reinke, 
Beitrdfie  zur  Erkliirunrj  des  A  lien  Testaments,  vii,  292 
sq. ;  Friedliinder,  Patristiscke  und  talniudische  Studien 
(Vienna,  1878),  p.  133  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Septum,  a  term  used  by  certain  17th-centnry  An- 
glican writers  for  the  fixed  or  movable  rail  ]daced  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  to  support 
the  communicants  when  they  knelt  to  receive  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood. 

Sepulchre  (13|?,  l-eber,  or  tTlsinp,  heburuh.a.  bury- 
ing-place  or  (jrave,  as  sometimes  rendered ;  ra<^oq,  a  tond), 
as  elsewhere  rendered;  also  fivtifia  or  fxv^nthn',  a  mon- 
ument, likewise  rendered  "grave"  or  "tomb").  Blan- 
kind  in  all  ages  have  been  careful,  indeed  of  necessity, 
to  provide  suitable  resting-places  for  the  dead.  In 
treating  of  the  Hebrew  usages  in  this  respect,  we  free- 
ly use  all  appropriate  matter  found  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.     See  Burial, 

I.  Generid  Principles  of  Sepulture. — 1.  The  Duty. — 
The  Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  cor|)sc  by  entomb- 
ment where  possible,  and,  failing  that,  by  interment; 
extending  this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  Kings  xi,  15;  Dent,  xxi,  23), 
iu  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law.     Since 


this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  ]Mosaic  precept, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling  was  relied  on 
as  rendering  any  such  general  injunction  supertiuous. 
Similarly,  to  disturb  remains  was  regarded  as  a  barbar- 
ity, only  justifiable  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  them- 
selves outraged  religion  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16, 17;  Jer.  viii, 
1,2).  The  rabbins  quote  the  doctrine  "dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return"  as  a  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  entomb  or  inter  their  dead ;  but  that  prefer- 
ential practice  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  trace- 
able in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered 
by  any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom  potius  corpora 
condere  quam  cremare.     See  Corpse. 

The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains  being 
returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed,  in  wish  at 
least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Adopting  a  similar  notion, 
some  of  the  rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that  land  could 
those  who  were  buried  obtain  a  share  in  the  resurrec- 
tion which  was  to  usher  in  the  Messiah's  reign  on  earth. 
Thus  that  land  was  called  by  them  "the  land  of  the 
living,"  and  the  sepulchre  itself  "  the  house  of  the  liv- 
ing." Some  even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  right- 
eous, wherever  else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under- 
ground, and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (Ni- 
colaus,  De  Sepult.  Heb.  xiii,  1).  Tombs  were,  in  popular 
belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with  tradi- 
tions. Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot,  Centuria 
Choi-og7-aphica,fi.  V.  ^^  Hebron")  to  have  been  the  burial- 
place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  also  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  and  there  was  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Test,  a  spot  fixed  upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of 
the  toml)  of  every  prophet  of  note  in  the  Old  Test, 
To  repair  and  adorn  these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalt- 
ed piety  (Matt,  xxiii,  29).  The  scruples  of  the  scribes 
extended  even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was 
broken  (Exod.  xxxiv,  20),  and  of  the  first-born  of  cat- 
tle (Maimon.  De  Primogen.  iii,  4,  quoted  by  Xicolaus, 
De  Sepult.  Heb.  xvi,  3,  4).     See  Grave. 

2.  Rites. — On  this  subject  we  should  remember  that 
our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Test.,  are  those 
of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or  public  eminence, 
while  those  gathered  from  the  New  Test,  regard  a  pri- 
vate station.  But  in  both  cases  "  the  manner  of  the 
Jews"  included  the  use  of  spices  where  they  could  com- 
mand the  means.  Thus  Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spices" 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  14).  A  portion  of  these  were  burned 
in  honor  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was  probablj' 
destined  part  of  the  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
"myrrh  and  aloes"  in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state 
occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the 
deceased  were  burned  also.  Such  was  probably  the 
"great  burning"  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpop- 
ular or  died  disgraced  (e.  g.  Jehoram,  2  Chron.  xxxi,  19; 
Josephus,  Ant.  ix,  5,  3),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no 
case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies 
burned,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burned  as  not  to 
leave  the  "  bones"  easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were  in- 
terred and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment.  The 
ambiguous  word  in  Amos  vi,  10,  lE'^D^,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  "  he  that  burneth  /u"/»,"  possibly  means  "the 
burner  of  perfumes  in  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  relation, 
on  whom  such  duties  devolved;  rather  than,  as  most 
think,  "  the  burner  of  the  corpse."  For  a  great  mortal- 
ity never  causes  men  to  burn  corpses  where  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  country;  nor  did  the  custom  vary 
among  the  Jews  on  such  an  occasion  (Ezek.  xxxix,  12- 
14).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform 
and  preside  over  the  whole  funereal  office ;  but  a  com- 
pany of  public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional 
necessity  (Ezek.  loc.  cit.),  had  become,  it  seems,  custom- 
ary in  the  times  of  the  New.  Test.  (Acts  v,  6, 10),  The 
closing  of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and  washing  the  corpse 
((ien.  xlvi,  4;  1,  1 ;  Acts  ix,  37)  are  customs  common  to 
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all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom 
use<i,  and,  if  used,  wore  open ;  but 
fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  common 
in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  word 
for  which  in  the  Old  Test,  is  the  same 
as  that  rendered  bed  [see  Bkd],  was 
borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do 
honor  to  the  dead.  The  grave-clothes 
(o^ouia,  ii'Tctipia)  were  probably  of 
the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathe 
and  fastened  with  bandages,  and  the 
head  was  covered  separately.  Previ- 
ously to  this  being  done,  spices  were 
applied  to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  or  between  the  folds  of  the 
linen;  hence  our  I^ord's  remark  that 
the  woman  had  anointed  iiis  body 
Trpoc  TO  tvTCKpia^Eiv,  "with  a  view  to 
dressing  it  in  these  ivrci(pia ;"  not,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  "for  the  hurial."  For  the 
custom  of  mourners  visiting  the  seji- 
ulchre,  see  Moukn;  for  other  usages, 
see  Funeral. 

3.  The  Site. — A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted 
by  excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested.  A  distinct 
and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  contrasted  with  the 
complex  and  elaborate  rites  of  Egypt  clings  to  the  re- 
gion of  Palestine,  and  varies  but  little  with  the  great 
social  changes  between  the  periods  of  Abraham  and  the 
captivity.  Jacob  and  Joseph,  who  both  died  in  I'jgypt, 
are  the  only  known  instances  of  the  Egyptian  method 
applied  to  patriarchal  remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the 
owner's  means  permitted  it,  were  eommonl}'  prepared 
beforehand,  and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides, 
or  even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  Kings  ii,  10;  xvi, 
6,  28;  2  Kings  x,  35;  xiii,  9;  2  Chron.  xvl,  14;  xxviii, 
27;  1  Sam.  xxv,  1;  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb  and  Ra- 
chel's seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive  inter- 
ments at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix,  31)  are  a  chronicle  of 
the  strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews.  It  was  the 
sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal  life;  and 
its  purchase  and  transfer,  minutely  detailed,  are  re- 
markable as  the  sole  transaction  of  the  kind,  until  re- 
peated on  a  similar  occasion  at  Shechem.  Thus  it  was 
deemed  a  misfortune  or  an  indignity,  not  only  to  be 
deprived  of  burial  (Isa.  xiv,  20 ;  Jer.  passim ;  2  Kings 
ix,  10),  but,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  be  excluded  from  the 
family  sepulchre  (1  Kings  xiii,  22),  as  were  Uzziah,  the 
royal  leper,  and  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  23;  xxxiii, 
20).  Thus  the  remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  re- 
claimed to  rest  in  his  father's  tomb.  Similarlj-,  it  was 
a  mark  of  a  profotmd  feeling  towards  a  person  not  of 
one's  family  to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Kuth  i,  17; 
1  Kings  xiii,  31),  or  to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own 
sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii,  6 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxiv,  16).  The 
head  of  a  family  commonly  provided  space  for  more 
than  one  generation  ;  and  these  galleries  of  kindred 
sepulchres  are  common  in  many  Eastern  branches  of 
the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became  populous  and  de- 
manded cemeteries  (comp.  TroXvavSpiov,  Sept.  at  Ezek. 
xxxix,  1.5),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls;  such 
a  one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2  Kings 
xxiii, G,  "the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people,"  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Jeremiah  (vii,  32;  xix,  11)  threatens  that  the  eastern 
valley,  called  Tophet,  the  favorite  haunt  of  idolatry, 
should  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (comp.  2  Kings 
xxiii,  16).  Such  was  also  the  "  potter's  field"  (Jlatt. 
xxvii,  7)  which  had,  perhaps,  been  wrought  by  digging 
for  clay  into  holes  serviceable  for  graves.     See  Ce.mk- 
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II.  Explicit  Information  from  Ancient  Souixes  as  to 
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the  Style  of  Sepulchres.  —  1.  From  a  Comparison  with 
Early  Heathen  Nations. — It  has  been  too  much  the  fash- 
ion to  look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art.  The  Egyptian  tombs  at  Thebes  were  ex- 
tensive excavations  in  the  barren  mountains  which 
skirted  the  city  on  the  west.  In  like  manner,  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  in  the  necrofiolis  of  Sela,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea,  were  sculptured  out  of  the  sides  of  the  rock  sur- 
rounding the  ancient  city.  See  Petra.  The  Edom- 
ites  and  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
habitations  of  the  living  merely  as  temporary  resting- 
places,  while  the  tombs  are  regarded  as  permanent  and 
eternal  mansions ;  and,  while  not  a  vestige  of  a  habita- 
tion is  to  be  seen,  the  tombs  remain  monuments  of 
splentlor  and  magnificence,  perhaps  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  ruins  of  their  temples.  Funeral  urns  or 
vases  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains  and 
mounds  of  Assyria  and  jMesopotamia  containing  human 
skeletons  or  fragments  of  bones  which  appear  to  have 
been  calcined. 

But  in  Jewish  history  there  is  a  total  diversity  from 
these  customs  in  the  matter  of  tombs.  From  the  buri- 
al of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii,  19) 
to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas  (Acts  ix,  37) 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarcophagus,  or  even  coffin, 
in  any  Jewish  burial.  No  pyramid  was  raised — no  sep- 
arate hypogeum  of  any  individual  king,  and,  what  is 
most  to  be  regretted  by  modern  investigators,  no  in- 
scription or  painting  which  either  recorded  the  name 
of  the  deceased  or  symbolized  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  Jews  towards  the  dead.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
Jacob,  dying  in  Egypt,  was  embalmed  (Gen.  1,  2),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  be  en- 
tombed in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  and  Joseph,  as  a  natural- 
ized Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land,  was  embalmed; 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  something  exceptional  that 
he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  was  so  brought  by  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  the  land  and  laid  with  his  forefathers. 
Hut  these,  like  the  burning  of  the  body  of  Saul,  were 
clearly  exceptional  cases.     See  E.mbai.iiinc. 

Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of  the 
Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the  graves  of 
the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  lucumo  lay 
in  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  his  armor  on  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  reposed  in  life,  surrounded  by  the  furni- 
ture, the  vessels,  and  the  ornaments  which  had  adorned 
his  dwelling  when  alive,  as  if  he  were  to  live  again  in  a 
new  world  with  the  same  wants  an<l  feelings  as  before. 
Besides  this,  no  tall  stele  and  no  sepulchral  mound  has 
yet  l)een  found  in  the  liills  or  plains  of  Jud;ea,  nor  have 
we  any  hint  eitlier  in  tlic  I'.ilile  or  Jose[ihus  of  any  such 
having  existed  which  could  be  traced  to  a  strictly  Jew- 
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Eegular  Plan  of  Jewish  Sepnlchie. 


ish  origin.  In  very  distinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the 
sepulchral  rites  of  the  Jews  were  marked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  their  religious  observ- 
ances. The  body  was  washed  and  anointed  (Jlark  xiv, 
8;  xvi,  1;  John  xix,  39,  etc.),  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  and  borne  without  any  funeral  pomp  to  the  grave, 
where  it  was  laid  without  any  ceremonial  or  form  of 
prayer.  In  addition  to  this,  with  kings  and  great  per- 
.sons  there  seems  to  have  been  a  "great  burning"  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi,  19;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5),  all  these  being 
measures  more  suggested  by  sanitarj'  exigencies  than 
by  anj'  hankering  after  ceremonial  pomp. 

'  2.  Normal  Style.— This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what 
may  be  called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jew- 
ish sepulchres— the  deep  loculus— which,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock-cut  tombs, 
but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  form  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  annexed  diagram,  representing 
the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture.   In  the  apartment  marked 

A,  there  are  twelve 
such  loculi  about 
two  feet  in  width  by 
three  feet  high.  On 
the  ground  -  floor 
these  generally  open 
on  the  level  of  the 
floor;  when  in  the 
upper  story,  as  at  C, 
on  a  ledge  or  plat- 
form, on  which  the 
body  might  be  laid 
to  be  anointed,  and 
on  which  the  stones 
might  rest  that 
closed  the  outer  end 
of  each  loculus.  The 
shallow  loculus  is 
shown  in  chamber  B,  but  was  apparently  only  used  when 
sarcophagi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  during  the  GraBco-Roman  period,  when  for- 
eign customs  came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  loculus 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  inconven- 
ient where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid  out  to  decay,  as 
there  would  evidently  be  no  means  of  shutting  it  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  catacomb.  The  deep  loculus,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  customs, 
and  could  easih'  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and 
luted  into  the  groove  which  usually  exists  there.  This 
fact  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  affords  a  key  to  much 
that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  understood  in  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Test.  Thus  in  John  xi,  39,  Jesus 
says,  "  Take  away  the  stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "  they  took 
away  the  stone,"  without  difficulty,  apparently;  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  such  a  rock 
as  would  be  required  to  close  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 
Also  in  XX,  1  the  same  expression  is  used,  "the  stone  is 
taken  away;"  and  though  the  (ireek  word  in  the  other 
three  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that  it  was  i-olled 
away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the  stone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the  Marys  must  have 
then  stooped  down  to  look  in.  In  fact,  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  infinitely  more  clear  and  intelligible  if  we  assume 
that  it  was  a  stone  closing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave 
than  if  we  siqjposc  it  to  have  been  a  stone  closing  the 
entrance  or  door  of  a  hypogeum.  In  the  latter  case  the 
stone  to  close  a  door — say  six  feet  by  three  feet — ^could 
hardly  have  weighed  less  than  three  or  four  tons,  and 
could  not  have  been  moved  without  machinery.  There 
is  one  catacomb  —  that  known  as  the  "Tombs  of  the 
Kings"  (see  below) — which  is  closed  by  a  stone  rolling 
across  its  entrance;  but  it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting  which  it  has 
required  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  rock 
tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have 
been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere  existed.  From  the 
nature  of  the  openings  where  they  are  natural  caverns, 


and  the  ornamental  form  of  their  doorways  where  tliey 
are  architecturally  adorned,  it  is  evident,  except  in  this 
one  instance,  that  they  could  not  have  been  closed  by 
stones  rolled  across  their  entrances;  and  consequently 
it  seems  only  to  be  to  the  closing  of  the  loculi  that 
these  expressions  can  refer.  But  until  a  more  careful 
and  more  scientific  exploration  of  these  tombs  is  made 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  quite  certain  on  this  point. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  were  singularly 
free  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funereal  magnifi- 
cence, they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent  exist- 
ence an  eminently  burying  people.  From  the  time  of 
their  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land  till  their  expulsion 
by  the  Romans  they  seem  to  have  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  possession  of  an  undisturbed  resting- 
place  for  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem 
to  have  shown  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  veneration, 
for  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  however, 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking  all 
that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be  discovered, 
there  are  not  probably  500,  certainly  not  1000,  rock-cut 
loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem;  and  as  that  city  must  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  have  possessed  a  population 
of  from"  30,000  to  40,000  souls,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  must  then,  as  now,  have  been  content  with 
graves  dug  in  the  earth,  but  situated  as  near  the  holy 
places  as  their  means  would  allow  their  obtaining  a 
place.  The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  close  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  xliii,  7-9),  and,  however  little  they 
may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  their  burial  is 
carefidly  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings,  and 
the  cause  why  that  place  was  chosen  is  generally  pointed 
out,  as  if  that  record  was  not  only  the  most  important 
event,  but  the  final  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  king. 

3.  Tiilmudical  Statements. — The  Mishnic  description 
of  a  sepulchre,  complete  according  to  Rabbinical  notions, 
is  somewhat  as  follows,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  above 
plan :  a  cavern  about  six  cubits  square,  or  six  by  eight, 
from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longitudinally 
several  vaults,  called  D'lDlD,  each  large  enough  for  a 
corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern  is  approached 
through  a  small  open  covered  court  or  portico,  ~i!in,  of  a 
size  to  receive  the  bier  and  bearers.  In  some  such 
structures  the  dicmoniac  may  have  housed.  Tlie  entry 
from  the  court  to  the  cavern  was  closed  by  a  large 
stone,  called  pbl5,  as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  con- 
firming the  Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several 
such  caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico  (Mishna,  Baha 
Bathru,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  De  Sepulchris  I/e- 
hrceoi-um).  Such  a  tomb  is  that  described  in  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  in  Arabia  (p.  158),  and  those  known  to 
tradition  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings"  (above  referred 
to).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were  doubtless  more  simple, 
and,  to  judge  from  2  Kings  xiii,  21,  did  not  prevent 
mutual  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres  were  marked 
sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  Rachel,  or  by  pyramids, 
as  those  of  the  Asmonaeans  at  Modin  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii, 
6,  7),  and  had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  Like 
temples,  they  were,  from  their  assumed  inviolability, 
sometimes  made  the  depositories  of  treasures  (De  Saul- 
cy,  ii,  183).  We  find  them  also  distinguished  by  a 
"title"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  17).  Such  as  were  not  other- 
wise noticeable  were  scrupulously  "  whited"  (Matt,  xxiii, 
27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before  the  Passover,  to 
warn  passers-by  of  defilement  (Hottinger,  Cippi  Ilehr. 
p.  1034;  Rossteusch,  De  Sepul.  Cake  Notat.  in  Ugolino, 
xxxiii). 

III.  Iftsforical  Notices  of  Hebrew  Sepulchres,  Illus- 
trated from  certain  Antique  Jetcish  Tombs  still  Extant. 
— 1.  Sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs  and  other  Early  Per- 
sonages.— We  find  that  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purchase  of  the  field  of 
Ephron  the  Ilittite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  in  order  that  he  might  therein  bury 
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Sarah,  his  wife,  and  that  it  might  be  a  sepulchre  for 
himself  and  his  children.  His  refusing  to  accept  the 
privilege  of  burying  there  as  a  gift  shows  the  im- 
portance Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and 
he  insisted  on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen. 
xxiii,  20),  in  order  that  it  might  be  "'made  sure  unto 
him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying -place."  There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid  3700  years 
ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to  rest  now ;  but  no 
one  in  modern  times  has  seen  their  remains,  or  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  cave  where  they  repose.  A  few 
years  ago,  Signor  Pierotti  says,  he  was  allowed,  in  com- 
pany with  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  to  descend  the  steps 
to  the  iron  grating  that  closes  the  entrance  and  to  looii 
into  the  cave.  What  he  seems  to  have  seen  was  that 
it  was  a  natural  cavern,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and 
unaltered  by  art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  mosque  were 
not  permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they  saw 
was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  mosque  which 
admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The  same 
round  opening  exists  at  Nebj'  Samwil  in  the  roof  of  the 
reputed  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem there  is  a  similar  opening  into  the  tomb  under 
the  dome  of  the  rock.  In  the  former  it  is  used  by 
pious  votaries  to  drop  petitions  and  prayers  into  the 
tombs  of  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The  latter  having 
lost  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  a  burying-place, 
the  opening  now  only  serves  to  admit  light  into  the 
cave  below.  Unfortunateh-,  none  of  those  who  have 
visitiMl  IIel)r()n  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  say  when 
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the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave 
was  erected;  but  there  is  no 
great  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  is  a  Byzantine  church 
erected  there  between  the 
age  of  Constantine  and  that 
of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gathered, 
it  seems  of  the  later  period. 
On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi 
purporting  to  be  those  of  the 
patriarchs;  but,  as  is  usual 
in  Eastern  tombs,  they  are 
only  cenotaphs  representing 
those  that  stand  below,  and 
which  are  esteemed  too  sa- 
cred for  the  vulgar  to  ap- 
proach. Though  it  is  much 
more  easy  of  access,  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall  that 
encloses  the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs.  From  the 
account  of  Josephus  (\Var,  iv,  7),  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely  would  have  men- 
tioned it;  and  such  a  citadel  could  hardh'^  fail  to  have 
been  of  warlike  importance  in  those  troublous  times. 
Besides  this,  we  do  not  know  of  any  such  enclosure  en- 
circling any  tombs  or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor 
can  we  conceive  any  motive  for  so  secluding  these 
graves.  There  are  not  any  architectural  mouldings 
about  this  wall  which  would  enable  an  archieologist  to 
approximate  its  date;  and  if  the  bevelling  is  assumed 
to  be  a  .Jewish  arrangement  (wliich  is  very  far  from 
being  exclusively  the  case),  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall  of  Jewish  masonry 
exists  anywhere.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  known  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  decide  the  (juestion,  but  the  prob- 
abilities certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic 
origin  for  the  whole  structure,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally.    See  Maciu'elak. 

For  Joseph's  Tomb  and  liacheVs  Tomb,  see  those  ar- 
ticles respectively. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  (Numb,  xx, 
28;  xxxiii,  30),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  he  was  buried 
there,  though  it  is  not  so  stated;  and  we  have  no  de- 


tails of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the  Jlohammedan 
Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  overlooking  I'ctra,  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  doubtful  whether  that 
is  the  Mount  Hor  where  the  high-priest  died.  See 
Hor. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Dent,  xxxiv,  6), 
and  was  buried  there,  "  but  no  man  knoweth  his  sepul- 
chre to  this  day,''  which  is  a  singular  utterance,  as  being 
the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Test,  of  a  sepulchre  being 
concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted  to  be  unknown. 
See  Nebo. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in  Timnath- 
serah  (Josh,  xxiv,  30),  and  Samuel  in  his  own  house  at 
Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1),  an  expression  which  we  may 
probably  interpret  as  meaning  in  the  garden  attached 
to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  it  would  be  the 
dwelling  itself.  We  know,  however,  so  little  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that  age  on  the  subject  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  in  a 
chamber  or  loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which, 
if  closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  prevented  any  annoj-ance  from  the  circum- 
stance. Joab  (1  Kings  ii,  34)  was  also  buried  "in  his 
own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the  burj-ing- 
place  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time  when  David 
fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city  which  bore  his  name, 
the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed  or  favorite  place  of  sepul- 
ture. Each  was  buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where 
he  died,  without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or 
convenience  of  the  place  chosen. 

2.  Sepulchre  of  David. — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to  590  B.C., 
eleven,  or  exactly  one  half,  were  buried  in  one  hypo- 
geum  in  the  "  city  of  David."  The  names  of  the  kings 
so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon,  Eehoboam,  Abi- 
jah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziah,  Amaziah.  Jotham,  Hez- 
ekiah,  and  Josiah,  together  with  the  good  priest  .Jehoi- 
ada.  Of  all  these  it  is  merely  said  that  they  were 
buried  in  "  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers"  or  "  of  the 
kings"  in  the  city  of  David,  except  of  two — Asa  and 
Hezekiah.  Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14), 
"  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odors, 
and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art :  and 
they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him."  It  is  not 
quite  clear,  however,  whether  this  applies  to  a  new 
chamber  attached  to  the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  en- 
tirely distinct,  though  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Of 
Hezekiah  it  is  said  (xxxii,  33),  they  buried  him  in  "the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartments  in  the  hypo- 
geum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  excavated  for 
him  a  chamber  above  the  others,  as  we  find  frequently 
done  in  Jewish  sepulchres.  Two  more  of  these  kings 
(.fehoram  and  Joash)  were  buried  also  in  the  city  of 
David,  "but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings;"  the 
first  because  of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (xxi, 
20) ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
astrous end  (xxiv,  25);  and  one  king,  Uzziah  (xxvi, 
23),  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  "field  of  the 
burial  of  the  kings,"  because  he  was  a  leper.  All  this 
evinces  the  extreme  care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection 
of  the  burying-places  of  their  kings,  and  the  imiiortance 
they  attached  to  the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  bestowed 
on  the  good  priest  Jehoiada  (xxiv,  16)  was  that  "they 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  arnong  the  kings,  be- 
cause he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  towards  God  and 
towards  his  house." 

The  passage  in  Neh.  iii,  IG,  and  in  Ezek.  xliii,  7,  9, 
together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Cbronicles,  that  these  sepulchres  were  situ- 
ated in  the  city  of  David,  leave  no  doid)t  tbat  they 
were  on  Zion  (q.  v.).     It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
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the  spot  was  well  known  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Jewish 
period,  inasmuch  as  the  sepul- 
chres were  again  and  again 
opened  as  each  king  died ; 
and  from  the  tradition  that 
Hyrcanus  and  Herod  opened 
these  sepulchres  (Ant.  xiii,  8, 
4;  xvi,  7,  1).  The  accounts 
of  these  last  openings  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat 
apiicryphal,  resting  only  on 
the  authority  of  Josephus;  but 
they  prove  at  least  that  he 
considered  there  could  be  no 
difficultj'  in  finding  the  place. 
It  was  a  secret  transaction,  if 
it  took  place,  regarding  which 
rumor  might  fashion  what 
wondrous  tales  it  pleased,  and 

no  one  could  contradict  them;  but  there  having  been 
built  a  marble  stele  (Ant.  xvi,  7,  1)  in  front  of  the  tomb 
may  have  been  a  fact  within  the  cognizance  of  Josephus, 
and  would,  at  all  events,  serve  to  indicate  that  the  sepul- 
chre was  rock-cut,  and  its  site  well  known.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  indications,  it  seems 
probable  there  was  originally  a  natural  cavern  in  the 
rock  in  this  locality,  which  may  afterwards  have  been 
improved  by  art,  and  in  the  sides  of  which  loculi  were 
sunk,  where  the  bodies  of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the 
good  high-priest  were  laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  coffins, 
but  "wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  xix,  40). 

Modern  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of  the  Tomb 
of  Da  rid  (also  of  Solomon)  to  a  structure  still  standing 
on  Mount  Zion  outside  the  present  city  walls,  other- 
wise called  the  Cawtculum,  from  the  tradition  that  it 
was  likewise  the  building  in  which  the  Lord's  supper 
was  instituted.  From  the  time  of  the  notice  by  the 
apostle  Peter  (Acts  ii,  29),  which  shows  that  the  true 
site  was  then  well  known,  the  royal  tombs  appear  to 
have  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  they  are  not  mentioned 
till  the  close  of  the  11th  centur\%  when  Raymond 
d'Agiles,  one  of  the  historians  of  the  first  crusade,  savs 
regariiing  the  Cccnaculum,  "  There  are  also  in  that 
church  .  .  .  the  sepulchres  of  king  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  of  the  holy  protomartyr  Stephen"  (Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  p.  174).  In  the  next  century  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  visited  the  holy  city,  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing singular  story,  which  has  perhaps  some  foundation 
in  fact :  "  On  Mount  Zion  are  the  sepulchres  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  those  of  the  kings  who  reigned 
after  him.  In  consequence  of  the  following  circum- 
stance, this  place  is  hardly  to  be  recognised.  Fifteen 
years  ago  one  of  the  walls  of  the  church  on  Zion  (the 
Coenaculuin)  fell  down,  and  the  patriarch  commanded 
the  priest  to  repair  it.  He  ordered  stctnes  to  be  taken 
from  the  original  wnU.  of  Zion  for  that  purpose,  and 
twenty  workmen  were  hired  at  stated  wages,  who  broke 
stones  taken  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
Zion.  Two  laborers  thus  employed  found  a  stone  which 
covered  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  This  they  entered  in 
search  of  treasures,  and  proceeded  until  they  reached  a 
large  hall,  supported  by  pillars  of  marble,  encrusted  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  before  which  stood  a  table  w-ith  a 
golden  sceptre  and  crown.  This  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David;  to  the  left  they  saw  that  of  Sdlomon  in  a  simi- 
lar state;  and  so  on  the  sepulchres  of  the  other  kings 
buried  there.  They  saw  chests  locked  up,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  entering  when  a  blast  of  wind  like  a  storm 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  w^ith  such  force  that 
it  threw  them  lifeless  on  the  ground.  They  lay  there 
until  evening,  when  they  heard  a  voice  commanding 
them  to  go  forth  from  the  place.  They  immediately 
rushed  out  and  communicated  the  strange  tale  to  the 
patriarch,  who  summoned  a  learned  rabbi,  and  heard 
from  him  that  this  was  nideed  tlie  tomb  of  the  great 
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king  of  Israel.  The  patriarch  ordered  the  tomb  to  be 
walled  up  so  as  to  hiile  it  effectually."  The  narrator 
closes  by  the  statement,  '"The  above-mentioned  rabbi 
told  me  all  this."  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
turj'  the  tombs  are  mentioned  by  several  travellers,  and 
one  (Tucher  of  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1479)  says  that  the 
Moslems  had  converted  the  crypt,  or  low^er  story  of  the 
Coenaculum,  into  a  mosque,  within  which  were  shown 
the  tombs  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kings.  In 
the  following  century,  Fiirer,  a  German  traveller,  pro- 
fesses to  have  visited  the  tombs,  and  gives  a  brief  de- 
scription. "On  the  left  of  the  Coenaculum,  under  the 
choir,  is  a  large  vaulted  cave ;  from  it  we  come  by  a 
narrow  passage,  shut  in  b}'  wooden  rails,  to  an  arch  on 
the  left,  in  which  is  a  very  long  and  lofty  monument  cut 
entirely  out  of  the  rock,  with  carving  admirably  exe- 
cuted. Under  this  are  buried  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
other  kings  of  Judah."  This  account  also  partakes  of 
the  marvellous,  and  must  be  received  with  caution.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems 
have  now  for  more  than  four  centuries  agreed  in  regard- 
ing the  Coenaculum  as  the  spot  beneath  which  the  dust 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  lies.  Numbers  of  Jews  may  be 
often  seen  standing  close  to  the  venerable  building,  look- 
ing with  affectionate  sadness  towards  the  spot.  In  1839 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  his  party  were  admitted  to  the 
mosque.  They  were  led  to  a  trellised  doorway,  through 
which  they  saw  the  tomb,  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter.  A  few  years  ago  an  American  lady,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Barclay,  was  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
Mohammedan  lady  friend,  to  enter  and  sketch  the  sacred 
chamber.  She  says,  "The  room  is  insignificant  in  its 
dimensions,  but  is  furnished  very  gorgeously.  The  tomb 
is  apparently  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  rough  stone, 
and  is  covered  by  green  satin  tapestry  richly  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  A  satin  canopy  of  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  stripes  hangs  over  the  tomb ;  and  another  piece 
of  black  velvet  tapestry  embroidered  in  silver  covers  a 
door  in  one  end  of  the  room,  which,  they  said,  leads  to 
a  cave  underneath.  Two  tall  silver  candlesticks  stand 
before  this  door,  and  a  little  lamp  hangs  in  a  window 
near  it,  which  is  kept  constantly  burning"  (Cify  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  212).  The  real  tomb,  if  it  be  in  this 
place,  must  be  in  the  cave  below.  The  structure  cov- 
ered with  satin  and  described  by  Miss  Barclay  is  merely 
a  cenotaph,  like  those  in  the  mosque  at  Hebron.  \Mien 
both  mosque  and  cave  are  thrown  open,  and  full  oppor- 
tunity given  for  the  search,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can 
it  be  satisfactorily  established  that  the  royal  tombs  are 
or  are  not  in  this  place  (Porter,  Hand-book  for  Palestine, 
p.  LSI  sq.). 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  Manasseh  was, 
according  to  the  book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
20)  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  book  of  Kings 
(2  Kings  xxi,  18)  explains  as  the  "garden  of  his  own 
house,  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  where  his  son  Anion  was 
burieil,  also,  it  is  said,  in  his  own  sepulchre  (vcr.  26); 
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South-east. 


Plan  of  the  "Tombs  of  the  Prophets"  ou  Olivet. 

but  we  have  nothinp;  that  would  enable  us  to  indicate 
where  this  was;  and  Ahaz,  the  wicked  king,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  27), 
"buried  in  the  city, even  in  Jerusalem, and  they  brought 
him  not  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel." 
The  fact  of  these  last  three  kings  having  been  idola- 
ters, though  one  reformed,  and  tlieir  having  all  three 
been  buried  apparently  in  the  city,  proves  what  im- 
portance the  Jews  attached  to  the  locality  of  the  sepul- 
chre, but  also  tends  to  show  that  burial  within  the  city, 
or  the  enclosure  of  a  dwelling,  was  not  so  repulsive  to 
their  feelings  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  rock -cut  sepulchre  under  the  western 
wall  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holj'  Sepulchre  may 
be  the  remains  of  such  a  cemetery  as  that  in  which  the 
wicked  kings  were  buried. 

For  the  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees,  see  Modin. 
For  the  modern  or  traditionary  "Tombs  of  the  Kings" 
near  Jerusalem,  sec  below. 

3.  The  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets:'— Tha  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  is  thickly  studded  with  tombs,  many  of 
them  of  great  antiquity.  A  succinct  but  valuable  ac- 
count of  them  is  given  in  Porter's  Hand-book  (p.  143 
sq.) ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated.  The  only  im- 
portant hypogeum  which  is  wholly  Jewish  in  its  ar- 
rangements, and  may  consequently  belong  to  an  earlier, 
or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets  in  the  western  flank  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
See  Olivet.  "  Through  a  long  descentling  gallery, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  winding,  we  enter  a  circidar 
chamber  about  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter  and  ten 
high,  having  a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  this  chamber 
two  parallel  galleries,  ten  feet  high  and  five  wide,  are 
carried  southwards  through  the  rock  for  about  sixty 
feet ;  a  third  diverges  south-east,  extending  forty  feet. 
They  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves,  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  outer  one  is  115  feet  long  and  has  a  range 
of  thirty  niches  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  radiating  out- 
wards. Two  small  chambers  with  similar  niches  also 
open  into  it."  This  tomb,  or  series  of  tombs,  has  every 
appearance  of  having  originally  been  a  natural  cavern 
improved  by  art,  and  with  an  external  gallery  some  1-1(1 
feet  in  extent,  into  which  twenty-seven  deep  or  Jew-       Fif  ide  of  the  Liii 


isb  loculi  open.  Oth- 
er chambers  and  lo- 
culi have  been  com- 
menced in  other  parts, 
and  in  the  passages 
there  are  spaces  where 
many  other  graves 
could  have  been  lo- 
cated.all  which  woukl 
tend  to  show  that  it 
had  been  disused  be- 
fore com])leted,  and 
consecpiently  was  very 
modern.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  has  no 
architectural  mould- 
ings, no  sarcophagi  or 
shallow  loculi,  noth- 
ing to  indicate  a  for- 
eign origin,  and  may 
therefore  be  consid- 
ered, if  not  an  early, 
at  least  as  the  most 
essentially  Jewish  of 
the  sepulchral  exca- 
vations in  this  local- 
ity— every  other  im- 
portant sepulchral  ex- 
cavation being  adorn- 
ed with  architectural 
features  and  details 
betraying  most  un- 
mistakably their  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  and  fixing 


their  date,  consequently,  as  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Maccabees;  or,  in  other  words,  like  every  other  detail 
of  pre-Christian  architecture  in  Jerusalem,  they  belong 
to  the  140  j'ears  that  elapsed  from  the  advent  of  Pom- 
pey  till  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus. 

4.  The  "  Tombs  of  the  Kii>i/s" — The  most  important 
of  the  great  groups  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  that 
known  as  Kebur  es- Sultan,  or  the  Royal  Caverns,  so 
called  because  of  their  magnificence,  and  also  because 
that  name  is  applied  to  them  by  Josephus,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  third  wall,  mentions  them  {cnrtiXaia  jSa- 
(TiXiKa  [ir«;-,  v,  4,  2]).  By  some,  however,  thej'  are 
identified  with  the  Momtment  of  Herod  {ibid.  3, '2;  12, 
2) ;  by  others,  as  Robinson  and  Porter,  with  the  tomb 
of  Helena,  the  widowed  queen  of  Monobazus,  king  of 
Adiabene.  She  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and 
fixed  her  residence  at  Jerusalem,  where  slie  relieved 
many  of  the  poor  during  the  famine  i)redicted  by  Aga- 
bus  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Ciesar  (Acts  xi,  28),  and 
built  for  herself  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
XX,  2,  1  sq.;  4,3;  War,  v,  2,  2;  4,2;  Pansan.  viii,  16,  5; 
Euseb.  ii,  12;  Jerome,  Kpit.  Paulm).  See  Jkiiusali;m. 
Into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  tombs  it  is, 
however,  unuecessarj'  to  enter;  but  their  structure 
claims   our   attention.      Thev   are   excavated  out  of 
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the  rock.  The  traveller  passes  through  a  low  arched 
doorway  into  a  court  ninety-two  feet  long  by  eiglity- 
seven  wide.  On  the  western  side  is  a  vestibule  or 
porch  thirty-nine  feet  wide.  The  open  front  was  sup- 
ported by  two  columns  in  the  middle.  Along  the  front 
extend  a  deep  frieze  and  cornice,  the  former  richly  or- 
namented. At  the  southern  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb.  The  architecture  exhibits  the 
same  ill-understood  Koman-Doric  arrangements  as  are 
found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with  bunches  of  grapes. 
which  first  appear  on  Maccabajan  coins,  and  foliage 
which  is  local  and  peculiar,  and,  so  far  as  anything  is 
known  elsewliere,  might  be  of  any  age.  Its  connection, 
however,  with  that  of  the  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
the  Judges  fixes  it  to  the  same  epoch.  The  entrance 
doorway  of  this  tomb  is  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  concealed,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
which  is  so  architecturally  adorned;  and  it  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  instance  of  this  quasi-concealment  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  closed  by  a  very  curious  and  elabo- 
rate contrivance  of  a  rolling 
stone, often  described,  but  very 
Llumsily  answering  its  pur- 
jwse.  This,  also,  is  charac- 
teristic of  its  age,  as  we  know 
from  Pausanias  that  the  struc- 
tural marble  monument  of 
queen  Helena  of  Adiabene 
\\as  remarkable  for  a  similar 
piece  of  misplaced  ingenni- 
tv.  Within,  the  tomb  con- 
Eollnitr  Stone  it  the  Dooi  Mstsof  a  vestibule  or  entrance- 
of  the  _"  Tombs  of  tlie  hall  about  twenty  feet  square, 
'^'"S*-  from  which  three  other  square 

apartments  open,  each  surrounded  by  deep  loculi.  These 
again  possess  a  peculiarity  not  known  in  any  other  tomb 
about  Jerusalem,  of  having  a  square  apartment  either 
beyond  the  head  of  the  loculus  or  on  one  side:  as,  for  in- 
stance, A  A  have  their  inner  chambers,  a'  a',  within,  but 
B  and  B,  at  b'  b',  on  one  side.  What  the  purpose  of 
these  was  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  but,  at  all  events,  it  is 
not  Jewish.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  d, 
in  which  two  sarcopliagi  were  found,  one  of  which  was 


Plan  of  the  "Tombs  of  the  Judges." 

with  ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient  access,  and  to 
support  the  stones  that  closed  them ;  the  lower  flush 
with  the  ground :  the  whole,  consequently,  so  essential- 
ly Jewish  that  it  might  be  of  any  age  if  it  were  not  for 
its  distance  from  the  town,  and  its  architectural  char- 
acter. The  latter,  as  before  stated,  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  has  nothing  Jew- 
ish about  it.     It  might,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  prove 
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this,  as  we  know  so  little  of  what  .Jewish  architecture 
really  is;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  is  more 
essentially  a  Greek  invention  than  any  other  part  of 
brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  ;  their  architecture,  and  was  introduced  at  least  not  pre- 
5.  The  "  Tombs  of  the  Judf/es." — The  hvpogeum  now  |  viously  to  the  age  of  the  CypselidiC,  and  this  peculiar 
known  by  this  name  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ,  form  not  till  long  afterwards,  and  this  particular  exam- 
the  catacombs  around  Jerusalem,  containing  about  sixty  pie  not  till  after  an  age  when  the  debased  Koman  of 
deep  loculi,  arranged  in  three  stories;  the  upper  stories    the  Tomb  of  Absalom  had  become  possible. 

6.  Tombs  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat. —  There  are 
three  conspicuous 
sepulchres  here, 
which  we  briefiy 
describe  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they 
occur,  beginning  at 
the  south.  See  Je- 
hoshaphat, Val- 
lp:y  of. 

(l.)The  so-called 
"  Tomb  of  Zecha- 
riah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  iai 
honor  of  Zechari- 
ah,  who  was  slain 
"between  the  tem- 
ple and  the  altar" 
in  the  reign  of 
Joash  ( 2  Chron. 
xxiv,  21 ;  Matt, 
xxiii,  35),  is  held 
in  great  veneration 
b)'  the  Jews.  It  is 
Plan  of  the  "Tombs  of  the  Kings."  doubtful,  however, 
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"Tomb  of  Zech.iiiah." 
whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all,  and  the  style  of  architect- 
ure can  scarcel}'  be  earlier  than  onr  rera.  It  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Ab- 
salom, the  northernmost  of  the  three.  It  consists  of 
a  square  solid  basement,  measuring;  eighteen  feet  six 
inches  each  way,  and  twenty  feet  high  to  the  top  of 
the  cornice.  On  each  face  are  four  engaged  Ionic  col- 
umns between  antre,  and  these  are  surmounted,  not  by 
an  Egyptian  cornice,  as  is  usually  asserted,  but  by  one 
of  purely  Assyrian  type,  such  as  is  found  at  Khorsabad. 
As  the  Ionic  or  voluted  order  came 
also  from  Assyria,  this  examjile  is,  in 
lact,  a  purer  specimen  of  the  Ionic 
order  than  any  found  in  Europe,  where 
it  was  always  used  by  the  Greeks  with 
a  quasi-Doric  cornice.  Notwithstanol- 
ing  this,  in  the  form  of  the  volutes— 
the  egg- and -dart  moulding  beneath, 
and  every  detail  —  it  is  so  distinctly 
Roman  that  it  is  impossible  to  assume 
Scctiuii  ()i  ^tylo-  tiiat  \i  belongs  to  an  earlier  age  than 
bate  ;it   Knor-    ,  ,.     ,    ■      .    ,i  .1  1 

sabad.  f"''f   "'    their  influence.     Above   the 

cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a 
sharp  angle,  and  hewn,  like  all  the  rest,  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  It  may  further  be  reinarked  that  only  the  out- 
ward face,  or  that  fronting  Jerusalem,  is  completely  fin- 
ished, the  other  three  being  only  blocked  out  (l)e  Saul- 
cy,  ii,  303),  a  circiunstance  that  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  works  may  have  been  interrupted  by  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  or  some  such  catastrophe ;  and  this  may 
possibly  also  account  for  there  being  no  sepulchre  on  its 
rear,  if  such  be  really  the  case.  To  call  this  building  a 
tomb  is  evidently  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  absolutely  solid 
— hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  by  cutting  a  passage 
around  it.  It  has  no  external  chambers,  nor  even  the 
.semblance  of  a  doorway.  Fnim  what  is  known  of  the 
explorations  carried  on  by  M.  Kenan  about  Byljlus,  we 
should  expect  that  the  tomb,  properly  so  called,  would 
be  an  excavation  in  the  passage  behind  the  monolith 
— but  none  such  has  been  found  (probald}'  it  was  never 
looked  for) — and  that  this  monolith  is  the  stele  or  indi- 
cator of  that  fact.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  very  singular,  though 
very  Jewish,  that  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to 
carve  out  such  a  monument  without  putting  an  inscrip- 
tion or  symbol  on  it  to  mark  its  destination  or  to  tell  in 
whose  honor  it  was  erected. 

(2.)  The  middle  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that  of 
St.  James,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists 
of  a  veranda  with  two  Doric  pillars  in  antis,  which  may 
be  characterized  as  belonging  to  a  very  late  Greek  or- 
der rather  than  a  Roman  example.  Behind  this  screen 
IX.— N  N 
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Plan  of  the  "Tomb  of  St.  James." 
are  several  apartments,  which  in  another  locality  we 
might  be  justified  in  calling  a  rock-cut  monastery  ap- 
propriated to  sepulchral  purposes,  but  in  Jerusalem  we 
know  so  little  that  it  is  necessary  to  pause  before  ap- 
plying an}'  such  designation.  In  the 'rear  of  all  is  an 
apartment,  apparently  unfinished,  with  three  shallow 
loculi,  meant  for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi,  and  so  in- 
dicating a  post-Jewish  date  for  the  whole,  or  at  least  for 
that  part,  of  the  excavation. 

(3.)  The  remaining  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom 
is  somewhat  larger,  the  base  being  about  twenty-one 
feet  square  in  plan,  and  probably  twenty-three  or  twen- 
ty-four to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Like  the  other,  it  is 
of  the  Roman-Ionic  order,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of 
Ionic  type;  but  between  the  pillars  and  the  cornice  a 
frieze,  unmistakably  of  the  Roman-Doric  order,  is  in- 
troduced, so  Roman  as  to  be  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
fix  its  epoch.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  had 
originallj-  a  pyramidical  top  like  its  neighbor.  The 
existence  of  a  square  blocking  above  the  cornice  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  it  had  not;  at  all  events,  either  at 
the  time  of  its  excavation  or  subsequently  this  was  re- 
moved, and  the  present  very  peculiar  termination  erect- 
ed, raising  its  height  to  over  sixty  feet.  At  the  time 
this  was  done  a  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  base, 
we  must  assume  for  sepulchral  purposes,  though  how 
a  body  could  be  introduced  through  the  narrow  hole 
above  the  cornice  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor,  if  inserted, 
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how  disposed  of  in  the  two  verj'  narrow  loculi  that  ex- 
ist. The  great  interest  of  this  excavation  is,  that  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  monolith  we  do  tind  just  such 
a  sepulchral  cavern  as  we  should  expect.  It  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  discrimination  as  governed  the  nomenclature  of  the 
others,  but  is  now  closed  by  the  rubbish  and  stones 
thrown  by  the  pious  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Undutiful  Son, 
and  consequently  its  internal  arrangements  are  un- 
known ;  but  externally  it  is  crowned  by  a  pediment  of 
considerable  beauty,  and  in  the  same  style  as  that  of 
the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  mentioned  above  —  show- 
ing that  these  two,  at  least,  are  of  the  same  age,  and 
that  this  one,  certainly,  must  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  excavation  of  the  monolith ;  so  that  we  may  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  the  two  groups  are  of  one  age, 
even  if  it  should  not  be  thought  quite  clear  what  that 
age  may  be.     See  Absalom's  Pillar. 

7.  Other  Grceco- Roman  Tombs. —  Besides  the  tombs 
above  enumerated,  there  are  around  Jerusalem,  in  the 
valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  the  plateau 
to  the  north,  a  number  of  remarkable  rock-cut  sepul- 
chres, with  more  or  less  architectural  decoration,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they  are  all  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  and  to  assert  with  very  tolerable  confi- 
dence that  the  epoch  to  which  they  belong  must  be  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  Koman  influence  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  b}'  Titus.  The  proof  of  this  would 
be  easy  if  it  were  not  that,  like  everything  Jewish, 
there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  inscriptions  which  can 
be  assumed  to  be  original.  The  excavations  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  are  compar- 
atively modern,  the  inscriptions  being  all  of  Christian 
import,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  at  all, 
and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  and  originally 
intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  These,  however, 
are  neither  the  most  important  nor  the  most  architect- 
ural— indeed,  none  of  those  in  that  valley  are  so  remark- 
able as  those  in  the  other  localities  just  enumerated. 
The  most  important  of  those  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Retreat-place  of  the  Apostles." 
It  is  an  unfinished  excavation  of  extremely  late  date, 
and  many  of  the  others  look  much  more  like  dwellings 
for  the  living  than  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a  monolithic  cell  of 
singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which  De  Saulcy  {Voyage 
autoiir  de  la  Mer  Morte,  ii,  306)  assumes  to  be  a  chapel 
of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife.  It  is  probably  of  very 
much  more  modern  date,  and  is  more  Assyrian  than 
Egyptian  in  character;  but  as  he  is  probably  quite  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  it  is  not  sepulchral,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  it  here  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  that  are  so.  It  is  the  more  worthy 
of  remark,  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  subject 
arises  from  travellers  too  readily  assuming  that  every 
cutting  in  the  rock  must  be  sepulchral.  It  may  be  so  in 
Egypt,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  at  Cyrene  or  Petra, 
where  many  of  the  excavations  were  either  temples  or 
monastic  establishments;  and  it  certainly  was  not  univer- 
sally the  case  at  Jerusalem,  though  our  information  is  fre- 
quentlj'  too  scanty  to  enable  us  always  to  discriminate  ex- 
actly to  which  class  the  cutting  in  the  rock  may  belong. 

The  same  remarks  as  are  above  made  respecting  the 
"Tombs  of  the  .Tudges"  apply  to  the  tomb  without  a 
name,  and  merely  called  "a  Jewish  tomb,"  in  their 
neighborhood,  with  bevelled  facets  over  its  facade,  but 
with  late  Roman-Doric  details  at  its  angles,  sufficient 
to  indicate  its  epoch ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  about 
these  tombs  requiring  especial  mention  (see  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  492). 

The  comparative  lateness  of  the  so-called  sepulchre 
of  Gamaliel  and  other  rabl)iiis  at  IMcirAn  is  proved  by 
the  presence  of  sarcojihagi  still  within  them  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  i,  433), 

Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  none  of 
the  native  inhabitants  have  been  in  a  position  to  in- 


dulge in  much  sepulchral  magnificence,  or  perhaps  had 
any  taste  for  this  class  of  display;  and  we  in  conse- 
quence find  no  rock -cut  hypogea,  and  no  structural 
monuments  that  arrest  attention  in  modern  times. 

IV.  Comparison  ivith  Modei-n  Oriental  Tombs. — The 
style  of  the  public  cemeteries  around  the  cities  of  an- 
cient Palestine  in  all  probability  resembled  that  of  the 
present  burying-places  of  the  East,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw 
gives  the  following  description :  "  They  occupy  a  large 
space,  a  great  extent  of  ground  being  allotted  for  the 
purpose.  Each  family  has  a  portion  of  it  walled  in  like 
a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  its  ancestors  have  remained 
imdisturbed  for  many  generations.  For  in  these  enclos- 
ures the  graves  are  all  distinct  and  separate;  each  of 
them  having  a  stone  placed  upright,  both  at  the  head 
and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  or  title  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  while  the  intermediate  space  is  either  planted 
with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stone,  or  paved  with 
tiles,"     Examples  of  these  tombs  are  given  in  the  ac- 
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Modern  Syrian  Tombs, 
companying  cuts.  By  these  it  is  seen  that,  as  among 
people  in  good  circumstances,  the  monumental  stones 
are  placed  upon  quadrangular  tombs,  in  the  centre  of 
which  evergreen  or  flowering  shrubs  are  often  planted, 
and  tended  with  much  care.  There  were  other  sepul- 
chres which  were  private  property,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense and  for  the  use  of  several  families  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, or  provided  by  individuals  as  a  separate  bur3'ing- 
place  for  themselves.  These  were  situated  either  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  as  Rachel's  on  the  highway  to 
Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv,  19),  or  in  some  lonely  and  se- 
questered spot,  under  a  wide -spreading  tree  (ver.  8) 
in  a  field  or  a  garden.  Over  such  garden  tombs,  espe- 
cially when  the  tomb  is  that  of  some  holy  person,  lamps 
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Oiieutal  Domed  Sepulchre. 
are  sometimes  hung  and  occasionally  lighted.  The 
graves  of  the  most  eminent  Mohammedan  saints  are 
each  covered  with  a  stone  or  brick  edifice  called  icely. 
It  has  a  dome  or  cupola  over  it,  varying  in  height  from 
eight  to  ten  feet.  Within  lamps  are  often  hung,  and 
the  grave  proper  is  covered  with  carpet  and  strings  of 
beads.  Sometimes  more  costly  ornamentation  is  used. 
In  common  cases,  sepulchres  were  formed  by  digging  a 
small  depth  into  the  ground.  Over  these,  which  were 
considered  an  humble  kind  of  tomb,  the  wealthy  and 
great  often  erected  small  stone  buildings,  in  the  form  of 
a  house  or  cupola,  to  serve  as  their  family  sepulchre. 
These  are  usually  open  at  the  sides.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  interesting  monuments  are  built  up  on  all 
sides,  so  that  the  walls  are  required  to  be  taken  down, 
and  a  breach  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  each  succes- 
sive interment.  "  This  custom,"  says  Came,  "  which  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  particularly  prevails  in  the  lonely 
parts  of  Lebanon,  may  serve  to  explain  some  passages 
of  Scripture.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his 
own  house  at  Ramah,  and  Joab  was  buried  in  his  house 
in  the  wilderness.  These,  it  is  evident,  were  not  their 
dwelling-houses,  but  mansions  for  the  dead,  or  family 
vaults  which  they  had  built  within  their  own  precincts." 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  those  who  had  large  estab- 
lishments, and  whose  fortunes  enabled  them  to  com- 
mand the  assistance  of  human  art  and  labor,  purchased, 
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Interior  of  Sepulchre  at  Tyre. 

like  Abraham,  some  of  the  natural  caverns  with  which 
Palestine  abounded,  and  converted  them  by  some  suita- 
ble alterations  into  family  sepulchres ;  while  others,  with 
vast  pains  and  expense,  made  excavations  in  the  solid 
rock  (Matt,  xxvii,  60).  These,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  either  horizontal  or  by  a  flight  of  steps,  had  their 
roofs,  which  were  arched  with  the  native  stone,  so  high 
as  to  admit  persons  standing  upright,  and  were  very 
spacious,  sometimes  being  divided  into  several  distinct 
apartments;  in  which  case  the  remoter  or  innermost 
chambers  were  dug  a  little  deeper  than  those  that  were 
nearer  the  entrance,  the  approach  into  their  darker  sol- 
itudes being  made  by  another  descending  stair.  ]\Iany 
sepulchres  of  this  description  are  still  found  in  Pales- 
tine; but  the  descent  into  them  is  so  choked  up  with 
the  rubbish  of  ages  that  they  are  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  have  been  explored  only  by  a  few  indefatigable 
hunters  after  antiquities.  Along  the  sides  of  those  vast 
caverns  niches  were  cut,  or  sometimes  shelves  ranged 
one  above  another,  on  which  were  deposited  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  while  in  others  the  ground-floor  of  the 
tomb  was  raised  so  as  to  make  different  compartments, 
the  lowest  place  in  the  family  vaults  being  reserved  for 
the  servants.  Some  of  those  found  near  Tyre,  and  at 
Alexandria,  are  of  the  round  form  shown  in  Fig.  1,  but 
these  seem  exceptions;  for  the  tombs  at  Jerusalem,  in 
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Ground-plans  of  Oriental  Sepulchres. 

Asia  Minor,  and  generally  in  Egypt  and 
the  East,  ofFer  the  arrangements  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

On  modern  Oriental  usages,  see  Hackett, 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  97-100;  De 
Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  103-1C5,  170;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i,  148  sq. ;  Van  Len- 
nep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  579  sq. ;  Lane,  Modem 
Ju/i/ptiaus,  i,  267,  359,  etc.;  and  on  ancient 
sepulture,  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding.  Index  Programmatum,  p.  49,  66,  67 ; 
and  Ilase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  217 ;  and  those  re- 
ferred to  under  Funkkal. 

SEPULCHRE  .OF  ClIRLST.  This  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article,  but 
the  interest  of  the  subject  demands  a  fuller 
treatment.  The  traditional  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre," and  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
the  locality  is  fully  discussed  under  Cal- 
VAUY  ;  Golgotha.  Its  general  position  is 
sufficiently  indicated  under. Ikuusai.em,  and 
in  the  maps  accompanj'ing  that  article  and 
Palestink.    a  full  description  of  the  build- 
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ing  is  given  by  Porter,  TTand-bnoh  for  Palest'me,  p.  155 
sq. ;  also  in  the  various  books  of  travels  in  the  Holy 
Land.  We  have  only  space  for  a  brief  outline  of  this 
extensive  and  interesting  structure,  which  will  be  intel- 
ligible by  the  aid  of  tlie  annexed  plan. 

1.  Exterior. — The  approach  to  it  from  every  direction 
lies  through  narrow,  filthy  lanes,  and  small  bazaars  gen- 
erally filled  with  ragged  Arab  women,  the  venders  of  veg- 
etables and  snails,  the  latter  of  wliichare  much  eaten  here, 
especially  during  Lent.  After  many  crooked  turnings  we 
arrive  iu  the  large  square  court  in  front  of  the  church. 
Here  the  scene  exhibited,  in  tlie  height  of  the  pilgrim 
season,  is  of  the  most  motlej'  and  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. On  the  upper  raised  steps  are  tables  spread  with 
coffee,  sherbet,  sweetmeats,  and  refreshments;  through- 
out the  court  are  seated  peddlers  and  tlie  Bethlehemite 
venders  of  holy  merchandise,  such  as  crosses,  beads,  ro- 
saries and  amulets,  and  mother-of-pearl  shells,  which 
are  generally  brought  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  engraved 
with  religious  subjects  chiselled  iu  relief;  models  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  wood  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
and  drinkiug-cups  from  the  deposits  of  the  Jordan,  with 
verses  from  the  Bible  engraved  on  them  ;  they  are  near- 
ly as  black  as  ebony,  and  take  a  fine  polish.  Through 
these  wares  hundreds  of  ])ersons  pass  and  repass — pil- 
grims of  many  nations  in  their  different  costumes  ;  Lat- 
in, Armenian,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Coptish  friars,  with 
Turkish,  Arnaoiit,  and  Arab  soldiers — all  forming  the 
most  extraordinary  scene  that  could  be  foinid  in  any 
spot  upon  the  globe ;  and  a  polyglot  language  is  heard 
such  as  few  other  places  in  the  world  could  exhibit. 

The  key  of  the  church  is  kept  by  the  governor  of  the 
city;  the  door  is  guarded  by  a  Turk,  and  opened  only 
at  fixed  hours,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
three  convents  and  in  the  presence  of  the  several  drago- 
mans, an  arrangement  wliich  ofteu  causes  great  and  vex- 
atious delays  to  such  as  desire  admittance.  This  formal- 
ity was  probably  intended  for  solemnity  and  effect,  but 
its  consequence  is  exactly  the  reverse;  for  as  soon  as 
the  door  is  opened  the  pilgrims,  who  have  almost  all 
been  kept  waiting  for  some  time  and  have  naturally  be- 
come impatient,  rush  in,  struggling  with  each  other, 
overturniug  the  dragomans,  and  are  thumped  by  the 
Turkish  doorkeeper,  and  driven,  like  a  herd  of  wild  ani- 
mals, into  the  bodv  of  the  church. 


2.  First  Interior  Room.  —  Supposing,  then,  the  rush 
over,  and  the  traveller  to  have  recovered  from  its  effects, 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  large  apartment,  forming  a  sort  of 
vestibule ;  on  the  left,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  is  a  large 
divan,  cushioned  and  carpeted,  where  the  Turkish  door- 
keeper is  usually  sitting  with  half-a-dozen  of  his  friends, 
smoking  the  long  pipe  and  drinking  coffee,  ami  always 
conducting  himself  with  great  dignity  and  propriety. 
Directly  in  front,  within  the  body  of  the  church,  hav- 
ing at  each  end  three  enormous  wax  candles  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  silver  lamps  sus- 
pended above  it  of  different  sizes  and  fashions — gifts 
from  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents — is  a 
long  flat  stone  called  the  "  Stone  of  Unction,"  and  on  this 
it  is  said  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid  when  taken 
down  from  the  cross  and  washed  and  anointed  in  prepa- 
ration for  sepulture.  This  is  the  first  object  that  ar- 
rests the  pilgrims  on  their  entrance,  and  here  they  pros- 
trate themselves  in  succession,  the  old  and  the  young, 
women  and  children,  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  and 
all  kiss  the  sacred  stone.  It  is  a  slab  of  polished  white 
marble,  and  only  does  dutj'  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  gen- 
uine stone,  which  is  said  to  be  beneath  it:  but  this  con- 
sideration in  no  degree  affects  the  multitude  or  the  fer- 
vor of  the  kisses  it  receives.  As  you  advance  towards 
the  stone  you  have  Mount  Calvary  immediately  on  your 
right  hand. 

Beyond  the  Stone  of  Unction  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self in  the  body  of  the  church,  a  space  of  about  300  feet 
in  length  and  IGO  in  breadth.  In  front  his  progress  is 
arrested  by  the  southern  exterior  of  the  Greek  Chapel, 
which  occupies  more  than  half  the  great  area ;  on  his 
left,  at  the  western  end,  is  a  circular  space  about  100 
feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  bj'  clumsy  square  columns, 
which  support  a  gallery  above,  and  a  dome  150  feet 
high,  of  imposing  appearance  and  effect.  This  is  the 
Latin  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which,  immediately  below 
the  aperture  that  admits  light  through  the  dome,  rises 
a  small  oblong  building  of  marble,  twenty  feet  long, 
twelve  broad,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  surmount- 
ed by  a  small  cupola  standing  on  columns.  This  little 
building  is  circular  at  the  back,  but  square  and  finished 
with  a  platform  in  front.  Within  it  is  what  p;isses  for 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  reserve  its  description  for  the 
last. 


1.  Principal  Door. 
4.  Tombof  Oodfrey. 
6.  Tomb  of  Bal.lwin. 

6.  Tomb  of  Mplrhizedek. 

7.  Ctiaf.el  of  Adam  and  John  the  Bap 

list. 

8.  Tomb  of  Adam. 


11.  PI 


the  Virtrin  Mary  stood 
while  the  Body  was  anointed. 


Gronnd-plnn  of  the  Church  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre. 

13.  Chapel  of  the  Anirel. 

17.  Tombs  of  Soseph  and  Nicode- 


19.  Oreek  "  Centre  of  the  World." 

27.  Where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary 

Mapdalene. 

28.  Where  Mary  Magdalene  stood. 
30.  Part  of  the  Pillar  of  Flagella- 
tion. 


32.  Where  Christ  appeared  to  his 
Mother  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

33.  Place  of  the  recognition  of  the 

Cross. 
,15.  Place  of  Christ's  Bonds. 
36.  Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 
38.  Chapel  of  Lonj^nus  the  Centu- 


39.  Chapel  of  the  Mockinff. 

41.  Chapel  of  St.  Helena. 

42.  Chapel  of  the  Penitent  Thief. 

44.  Chapel   of  the  Finding  of  the 

Cross. 

45.  Stairs  to  Golfrotha. 

46.  Place  of  the  Cross. 

47.  Chapel    of   Our    Lady    of   SoP 
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3.  Tlitlii  Objects  in  Detail.— Leaving  for  a  moment 
the  throng  that  is  constantly  pressing  at  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  let  us  make  the  tour  of  the  church,  be- 
ginning from  the  south-west  and  proceeding  by  the 
north  to  the  east,  and  so  round  to  our  starting-point. 
The  church,  be  it  observed,  faces  the  four  cardinal 
points. 

The  first  object  we  have  to  notice  is  an  iron  circular 
railing,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  parrot's  cage,  having 
within  it  a  lamp,  and  marking  the  spot  where  Mary 
watche*  the  crucifixion  "afar  off."  In  the  arcades 
round  the  Latin  dome  are  small  chapels  for  the  Syrians, 
Maronites,  and  other  sects  of  Christians,  who  have  not, 
like  the  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  large  chapels 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  The  poor  Copts  have  noth- 
ing but  a  nook,  about  six  feet  square,  in  the  western  end 
of  the  sepulchre,  which  is  tawdrily  adorned  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greeks.  The  Syrians  have  a  small  and  very 
shabby  recess,  containing  nothing  but  a  plain  altar;  in 
the  side  there  is  a  small  door  opening  to  a  dark  gallery, 
which  leads,  as  the  monks  say,  to  the  tombs  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  between  which  and  that  of  the  Saviour 
there  is  a  subterranean  communication.  The  tombs  are 
excavated  in  the  rock  which  here  forms  the  tioor  of  the 
chamber. 

Farther  on,  and  nearly  in  range  of  the  front  of  the 
sepulchre,  is  a  large  opening,  forming  a  sort  of  court  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Latin  Chapel.  On  one  side  is  a 
gallery  containing  a  fine  organ;  and  the  chapel  itself 
is  neat  enough,  and  differs  but  little  from  thuse  in  tlie 
churches  of  Italy.  The  chapel  ni 
which  the  organ  stands  is  called 
the  "  Chapel  of  the  Apparition, 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the 
Virgin.  Witliin  the  door  on  the 
right,  in  an  enclosure  completely 
hidden  from  view,  is  the  Pillar 
of  Flagellation,  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  tied  when  he  was 
scourged,  before  being  taken  into 
the  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate 
As  in  this  instance  tiie  hol^^  ob- 
ject cannot  be  reached  by  the 
lips  of  the  faithful,  it  is  deemed 
equally  efficacious  to  kiss  it 
through  another  medium.  A 
monk  stands  near  the  rail,  an  i, 
touching  the  pillar  with  a  long 
stick  that  has  a  piece  of  leather 
at  the  point  of  it,  like  a  billiard- 
cue,  stretches  it  towards  the  lips 
that  are  ready  pouting  to  re- 
ceive it.  Only  half  the  pillar  is 
here ;  the  other  half  is  in  one 
of  the  churclies  in  Rome,  where 
may  also  be  seen  the  table  on 
which  our  Saviour  ate  his  1  ist 
supper  with  his  disciples,  an  1 
the  stone  on  which  the  cock 
crowed  when  Peter  denied  his 
Master. 

Leaving  the  Ciiapel  of  the 
Apparition  and  turning  to  the 
left  with  our  faces  due  east,  we 
have  on  the  right  hand  the 
outside  of  the  Greek  Chapel, 
which  occupies  the  largest  space 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  left  is  a  range  of  chapels 
and  doors,  the  first  of  which  leads 
to  the  prison  where  they  say  our 
Saviour  was  confined  before  he 
was  led  to  the  crucifixion.  In 
front  of  the  door  is  an  unintelli- 
gible machine,  described  as  the 
stone  on  which  he  was  placed 
when  put  in  the  stocks. 


In  the  semicircle  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
there  are  three  chapels :  one  of  these  contains  the  stone 
on  which  our  Lord  rested  previously  to  ascending  Mount 
Calvary ;  another  is  the  place  where  the  soldiers  parted 
his  raiment  among  them;  and  the  third  marks  the  spot 
where  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  his  side,  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  penance.  Beneath  one  of 
the  altars  lies  a  stone  having  a  hole  through  it,  and 
placed  in  a  short  trough,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
anything  but  a  spectre  to  pass  through  the  hole.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  achievement  was  a  customary  penance 
among  the  Greeks,  and  called  by  them  "purgatory;" 
but  latterly  the  Turks  have  in  mercy  guarded  the  stone 
by  an  iron  grating. 

In  this  part  also  is  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  most 
holy  places  in  the  church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross.  De- 
scending twenty-eight  broad  marble  steps,  the  visitor 
comes  to  a  large  chamber  eighteen  paces  sipiare,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  few  distant  lamps ;  the  roof  is  supported  l)y 
four  short  columns  with  enormous  capitals.  In  front  of 
the  steps  is  the  altar,  and  on  the  right  a  seat  on  which 
the  empress  Helena,  advised  by  a  dream  where  the  true 
cross  was  to  be  found,  sat  and  watched  the  workmen  who 
were  digging  below.  Descending  again  fourteen  steps, 
another  chamber  is  reached,  darker  and  more  dimly 
lighted  than  tiie  first,  and  hung  with  faded  red  tapes- 
try; a  marble  slab,  having  on  it  a  figure  of  the  cross, 
covers  the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  which  the  true  cross  was 
found. 

On  rcascending  into  the  bodv  of  the  church  and  np- 


The  "  Tomb  of  t'liiist, 
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proaching  the  vestibule  through  which  we  first  entered, 
we  find  Mount  Calvary  on  our  left.  This  we  ascend  by 
a  narrow  marble  staircase  of  eighteen  steps,  formed  of  a 
single  stone,  a  fact  to  which  the  pilgrim's  attention  is 
solicited  by  the  monks  as  a  proof  that  the  chapel  at  the 
top  is  really  founded  on  the  natural  rock.  But  this  fact 
would  prove  nothing;  for  there  is  a  staircase  in  the 
Kuspoli  Palazzo  at  Rome  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
steps,  cut  from  a  single  block  of  white  marble.  Every 
visible  part  of  the  chapel  is  a  manifest  J'abi-ic.  To  this 
objection  it  is  answered  that  "the  stone-work  cases  the 
rock,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  wherever  ex- 
amination might  be  allowed  it  seems  to  be  purposely 
withheld.  The  chapel  is  about  fifteen  feet  square,  paved 
with  marble  in  mosaic,  and  hung  on  all  sides  with  silken 
tapestry  and  lamps  dimly  burning;  it  is  divided  by  two 
short  pillars,  hung  also  with  silk  and  supporting  quad- 
rangular arches.  At  the  extremity  is  a  large  altar,  or- 
namented with  paintings  and  figures,  and  under  the 
altar  a  circular  silver  plate  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  in- 
dicating the  spot  in  which  rested  the  step  of  the  cross. 
Behind  the  altar  and  separated  from  it  bj'  a  thin  wall 
is  a  chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  stone  marking 
the  exact  spot  where  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice 
Isaac ;  and  the  monks  state  that  when  the  cross  was  laid 
down,  before  it  was  raised,  our  Lord's  head  rested  upon 
this  point ;  they  seem  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  this  fact  necessary  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
type. 

Descending  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  we  are  shown 
another  rent  in  the  rock,  said  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
one  above,  but  so  guarded  by  an  iron  grating  that  ex- 
amination is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  can  onh^  be  ex- 
amined by  thrusting  a  taper  through  the  bars.  Directly 
opposite  the  fissure  is  a  large  monument  over  the  head 
of — Adam, 

The  little  chapel  on  the  spot  where  Mary  stood  when 
St.  John  received  our  Lord's  dying  injunction  to  pro- 
tect her  as  his  mother  is  an  appendage  to  Mount  Cal- 
vary. 

4.  The  Tonib  itself. — The  reader  will  probably  think 
that  all  these  things  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  be  comprised  under  one  roof.  Having  finished  the 
tour  of  the  church,  let  us  return  to  the  great  object  of 
th4  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem — the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Tak- 
ing off  the  shoes  on  the  marble  platform  in  front,  the 
visitor  is  admitted  by  a  low  door,  on  entering  which  the 
proudest  head  must  needs  do  reverence.  In  the  centre 
of  the  first  chamber  is  the  stone  which  was  rolled  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre — a  square  block  of 
marble  cut  and  polished ;  and,  though  the  Armenians 
have  lately  succeeded  in  establishing  the  genuineness 
of  the  stone  in  their  chapel  on  Mount  Zion  (the  admis- 
sion by  the  other  monks,  however,  being  always  accom- 
panied by  the  assertion  that  they  stole  it),  yet  the  infat- 
uated Greek  still  kisses  and  adores  the  block  of  marble 
as  the  very  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when  he  an- 
nounced to  the  women,  "  He  is  not  dead ;  he  is  risen ; 
come  and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  Again 
bending  the  head,  and  lower  than  before,  the  visitor 
enters  the  inner  chamber,  the  holiest  of  holy  places. 
The  sepulchre  "  hewn  out  of  the  rock"  is  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus, somewhat  resembling  a  common  bathing- 
tub,  with  a  lid  of  the  same  material.  Over  it  hang 
forty-three  lamps,  which  burn  without  ceasing  night 
and  day.  The  sarcophagus  is  six  feet  one  inch  long, 
and  occupies  about  one  half  tlie  chamber;  and,  one  of 
the  monks  being  always  present  to  receive  the  gifts  or 
tribute  of  the  pilgrims,  there  is  only  room  for  three  or 
four  at  a  time  to  enter.  The  walls  are  of  a  greenish 
marble,  usually  called  verd-antique,  and  this  is  all.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  is  in  a  building  above 
ground,  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 

SEPULCHRE,  Church  of  the  Holy.  See  the 
preceding  article  and  Jekusalem. 

SEPULCHRE,  The  Easter,  a  representation  of  the 


entombment  of  our  Saviour,  set  up  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  at  Easter,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
near  the  altar.  In  England,  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  most  commonly  a  wooden  erection,  and  placed 
within  a  recess  in  the  wall  or  upon  a  tomb ;  but  several 
churches  still  contain  permanent  stone  structures  that 
were  built  for  the  purpose,  some  of  which  are  very  elab- 
orate, and  are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  decorations, 
as  at  Navenby  and  Heckington,  Lincolnshire,  and  Haw- 
ton,  Nottinghamshire,  all  of  which  are  beautiful  speci- 


Easter  Sepnlchie,  Slunlou  St.  John's,  Oxfordshire. 

mens  of  the  Decorated  style.  Sepulchres  of  this  kind 
also  remain  in  the  churches  at  Northwold,  Norfolk; 
Holcombe  Burnell,  Devonshire,  and  several  others.  The 
crucifix  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre  with  great  solem- 
nity on  Good  -  Fridav,  and  continually  watched  from 
that  time  till  Easter-day,  when  it  was  taken  out  and 
replaced  upon  the  altar  with  especial  ceremonj'. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  A  1-chitect.  s.  v. 

SEPULCHRE,  Ecclesiastical,  a  receptacle  for  the 
blessed  sacrament  which  is  reserved,  among  the  Latins, 
from  the  mass  of  Maundy-Thursday.  There  is  a  good 
example  of  an  Eastern  sepulchre  in  the  north  chapel  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Haddenham,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, England. 

SEPULCHRE,  Regular  Canons  of,  a  religious  or- 
der said  to  have  been  founded  b}-  Godfrey  on  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  in  1099.  Many  of  these  canons  journeyed 
into  Europe;  but  the  order  was  suppressed  by  pope  In- 
nocent VIII,  and  its  revenues  were  ultimately  bestowed 
on  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  According  to 
Broughton,  the  suppression  of  the  order  did  not  extend 
to  Poland. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sepulveda,  Juan  Ginez  i>e,  a  Spanish  writer,  was 
born  at  Cordova  in  1491  (or  1490).  He  assisted  cardi- 
nal Cajetan  at  Naples  in  the  revision  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. In  1529  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in  1536  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.  He 
is  memorable  for  writing  a  Vindication  of  the  Cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Indians.  Charles  V  sup- 
pressed the  publication  of  the  work  in  his  dominions, 
but  it  was  published  in  Rome.  He  died  at  Salamanca 
in  1572.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  besides 
the  one  mentioned,  in  particular  of  some  Latin  Letters : 
— .4  Translation  from  Aristotle,  with  Notes: — .4  Life 
of  Charles  V  and  Philip.  II,  printed  together  at  Madrid 
(1780,  4  vols.  4 to). 

Sequence.  1.  The  later  name  of  the  pneiima,  a 
melodious  and  varied  prolongation  of  the  Hallelujah.  2. 
The  announcement  of  the  Gospel  of  the  day  when  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  (iospels,  but  called  inifium  when 
the  opening  words  were  to  follow.  On  the  four  days 
of  Holy  Week  the  words  '•  The  Passion  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ"  replaced  the  ordinary  sequence,  or  initial. 
3.  The  name  for  a  hymn  in  metre.  See  Prose;  Se- 
quences. 
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Sequences.  In  chanting  the  Graduule  in  the  IMass 
it  was  customary  to  prolong  the  last  syllables  of  the 
Hallelujah  through  a  succession  of  notes  without  words, 
which  were  termed  sequences,  when  considered  in  their 
combination,  and  Jubila  or  jubilaiiones  with  reference  to 
their  character.  They  were  intended  to  indicate  that 
feeling  had  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  too  strong 
for  expression.  The  difficulty  of  retaining  a  long  series 
of  notes  in  the  memory  led  to  efforts  for  devising  mne- 
monic helps,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  suitable  rhythmical  language  in  Latin  prose  to  fit  the 
music — Notker  Balbulus  (q.  v.;  died  912),  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  being  especially  distinguished  in  accomplish- 
ing this  kind  of  work.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  him 
by  some  verses  which  were  modulated  or  fitted  to  the 
series  of  tones  in  an  antiphonarium  belonging  to  a  fugi- 
tive priest  of  Gimedia.  He  attempted  to  improve  on 
them,  and  with  such  success  that  his  teacher,  Marcellus, 
a  Scotchman,  had  his  verses  collected  and  sung  by  his 
jiupils;  and  also  persuaded  Notker  to  dedicate  his  work 
to  some  prominent  personage  and  give  it  to  the  world. 
Notker  thus  became  the  originator  of  an  edifying  ele- 
ment of  worship,  which  was  approved  by  the  popes  and 
speedily  introduced  into  wider  circles;  and  as  he  not  only 
used  the  succession  of  tones  already  current — the  metten- 
sis  mujor  and  minor,  the  Romana  and  A  moma — but  also 
composed  new  series  of  notes,  he  became  the  creator  of 
an  elevating,  melodious  choir  music  which  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Mass.  Each  piece  was  divided  into  several 
parts  and  provided  with  an  a[ipropriate  conclusion  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  text,  which  was  everywhere  adapt- 
ed to  the  melody,  consisted  of  a  number  of  shorter  or 
longer  sections.  A  poetic  character  was  thus  naturally 
given  to  the  text,  and  such  compositions  were  conse- 
quently called  "  hymns" — a  term  that  is  not  misplaced 
when  applied  to  those  written  by  Notker.  They  were 
liymns  of  praise  in  which  the  leading  features  of  a  fes- 
tival, the  faithful  support  of  the  Almighty  God,  the  Ke- 
deemer's  merits,  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc., 
are  fervently  presented;  while  ni  their  intent  they  were 
a  continuation  of  the  Hallelujah  in  the  Gradual,  though 
they  might  also  be  separately  employed. 

These  sequences  were  introduced  into  use  in  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  and  other  countries.  Notker's 
works  became  the  type,  and  imitations  in  great  number 
followed,  until  they  were  employed  to  edify  the  peo|)le 
at  every  festival;  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  con- 
tained in  the  mass-books.  The  revised  Roman  Missal 
contains  but  five — viz.  one  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  intend- 
ed for  Easter;  one  for  Pentecost  {\'eni  Sancte  Spirit  us) ; 
one  for  Corpus-Christi  Day  {Lauda,  Sion,  Salcutorem, 
by  Thomas  Aquinas);  one  intended  to  glorify  the  Ma- 
ter Dolorosa  (the  celebratetl  Stubat  Mater  by  .Jacopo- 
nus) ;  and  one  for  use  in  masses  pro  defunctis,  Thomas 
de  Celano's  judgment-hymn  Dies  Irce,  The  last  two  are 
most  unlike  the  early  sequences,  as  the  Hallelujah  could 
not  be  chanted  with  them;  but  they  are  at  bottom  ju- 
bilee hymns  like  the  others.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Sequential^  is  the  name  given  to  the  book  in 
which  the  sequences  (q.  v.)  were  contained.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  Church  so  long  as  a  complete  missal 
comprehending  all  parts  of  the  mass  was  not  in  use;  af- 
ter this  had  been  provided  the  sequentiale  was  retjuired 
only  by  the  singers. 

Sequestration,  a  term  employed  to  signify  the 
separating  or  setting -aside  of  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  of  both  parties  who  contend  for  it. 
It  is  twofold — voluntary  and  necessary.  Voluntary  se- 
questration is  that  which  is  done  by  consent  of  each 
party ;  necessary  is  that  which  tlie  judge,  of  his  own  au- 
thority, does,  whether  the  party  consents  or  not.  Se- 
questration is  also  a  kind  of  execution  for  debt  on  a 
benefice,  issued  by  the  bishop,  by  which  the  profits  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  creditor. 

SEQUESTRATION,  English.     When  a  judgment 


has  been  obtained  against  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and 
that  judgment  remains  unsatisfied,  the  party  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  the  judgment  is  obliged  to  levy  the  sum 
recovered  by  an  execution.  In  the  first  instance  he  is- 
sues the  ordinary  writ  of  execution,  called  a  feri  facias, 
to  which  all  persons  are  subject,  directing  the  sheriff  to 
levy  the  amount  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
faulter. If  the  sheriff  is  able  to  do  so,  the  amount  is 
levied,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  inatter;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  find  goods  and  chattels  sufficient, 
he  returns  the  writ  to  the  court,  stating  his  inability, 
and  certifying  that  the  individual  has  a  rectory  or  other 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  county. 
Upon  this  return  a  writ  of  sequestration,  called  either  a 
levari  facias  de  bonis  ecclesiasticis,  or  a  sequestrari  faci- 
as, according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  is- 
sues to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  requiring  him  to  levy 
the  amount  upon  the  ecclesiastical  goods  of  the  clergy- 
man. Upon  this  writ  the  bishop  or  his  officer  makes 
out  a  sequestration,  directed  to  the  church-wardens  or 
persons  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  upon  proper  security, 
to  persons  named  by  the  party  who  issues  the  writ,  re- 
quiring them  to  sequestrate  the  tithes  and  other  profits 
of  the  benefice  ;  which  sequestration  should  be  forthwith 
published,  not  by  reading  it  in  church  during  divine 
service  (a  ceremony  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  abolished 
by  the  second  section  of  7  William  IV,  and  1  Victoria, 
c.  45),  but  by  affixing  a  notice  of  its  contents  at  or  near 
the  church  door  before  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice, as  required  by  that  statute.  The  sequestration  is 
a  continuing  charge  upon  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop 
may  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  return  to  the 
court  an  account  of  what  has  been  levied  under  it.  The 
court  has  the  same  power  over  the  bishop  that  it  has 
over  a  sheriff  in  respect  of  ordinary  writs  of  execution; 
and  if  the  bishop  is  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  returns  an  untrue  account  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  writ,  he  is  liable,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sher- 
iff is  liable,  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party  damni- 
fied thereby.  Sequestration  is  also  a  process  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  When  a  benefice  is  full,  the  profits 
may  be  sequestered  if  the  incimibent  neglects  his  cure; 
and  if  there  be  a  vacancv,  the  [jrofits  are  to  be  seques- 
tered, and  to  be  applied  so  far  as  necessary  in  providing 
for  the  service  of  the  cure  during  the  vacancy,  the  suc- 
cessor being  entitled  to  the  surplus.  —  Eadie,  Eccles. 
Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Se'rah  (Heb.<S'e'rac^,ri'nb,  perhaps  ot'er/?o?/!,-  Sept. 
in  Gen.  2rtpa  [v.  r.  Sopt],  but  in  Chron.  "Eapai  [v.  r. 
'2actp'\ ;  also  written  "  Sarah"  [q.  v.]  in  Numb,  xxvi, 
4G),  the  daughter  of  Asher,  son  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi,  17; 
Numb,  xxvi,  4(1;  1  Chron.  vii,  30).  B.C.  cir.  1864.  The 
mention  of  a  female  in  a  list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
others  of  her  sex  are  named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  .Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  ex- 
traordinary in  connection  with  her  history  or  circum- 
stances. This  has  sufficed  to  excite  the  ever-active 
imaginations  of  the  rabbins,  and  the  Jews  fable  that 
she  was  very  remarkable  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  was 
therefore  privileged  to  be  the  first  person  to  tell  Jacob 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  still  living  (Gen.  xlv,  2G),  on 
whicli  account  she  was  translated  alive  (like  Enoch)  to 
paradise,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  book  Zcdiar, 
are  four  mansions  or  palaces,  each  presided  over  by  an 
illustrious  woman,  viz.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Asher,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  who  brought  up  JMoses;  Jochebed, 
mother  of  Moses ;  and  Deborah  the  prophetess. 

Serai'ah  (Heb.  Serayah',  fT^^b  [once  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Sei-aya'hu,  W^"i'C3,  Jer.  xxxvi,  20],  war- 
rior of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  "LapaiaQ  or  Stpaia,  but  with 
many  v.  rr.),  the  proper  name  of  eight  men. 

1.  Second-named  son  of  Kcnaz,  and  father  of  a  Joab 
who  was  head  of  a  famih'  of  the  tribe  of  Ju<iah  in  the 
valley  of  the  Charashim  (1  Chron.  iv,  13,  14).  B.C. 
cir.  1560. 
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2.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  17). 
B.C.  cir.  1015.  This  person's  name  is  in  other  places 
corrupted  into  Sheya',  X'^'J  ;  A.  V.  "  Sheva"  (2  Sam. 
XX,  25),  "Shisha,"  Nd^d  (1  Kings  iv,  3),  and  "Shav- 
sha,"  XiTVi^  (1  Chron.  xviii,  16). 

3.  Son  of  Asiel  and  father  of  Josibiah  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  35).     B.C.  ante  720. 

4.  The  son  of  Azriel,  and  one  of  the  persons  charged 
with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiali  and  Baruch  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26).     B.C.  606. 

5.  The  son  of  Neriah  and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  li, 
59,  61).  He  held  a  high  office  in  the  court  of  king 
Zedekiah.  the  nature  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  the  A.  V.  we  have, "  This  Seraiah  was  a  quit^t  prince" 
nni;'2  TCJ,  which,  according  to  Kimchi,  means  a  charrb- 
berlain,  or  one  who  attended  the  king  when  he  retired 
to  rest  (i.  e.  prince  of  rest) ;  but  better,  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius, "  chief  of  the  quarters"  for  the  king  and 
his  army,  that  \s,quai'termastei-(jeneral,  after  the  mean- 
ing of  memichdh  as  a  halting-place  of  an  army  (Numb. 
X,  33).  The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hitzig, 
has  more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who  took 
charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and  fixed  the 
place  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller  (Onomast.')  says  Se- 
raiah was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhere  called  Manahath.  This 
Seraiah  was  sent  by  Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Baby- 
lon, probably  to  render  his  submission  to  that  monarch, 
about  four  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  B.C.  594. 
He  was  charged  by  Jeremiah  to  communicate  to  the 
Jews  already  in  exile  a  book  in  which  the  prophet  had 
written  out  his  prediction  of  all  the  evil  that  should 
come  upon  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  60-6-1).  It  is  not  stated 
how  Seraiah  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  ;  but  that  he 
accepted  it  at  all  shows  such  respect  for  the  projihet  as 
may  allow  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  neglect  the 
duty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  The  high-priest  at  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Chaldseans.  B.C.  588.  He  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Eiblah,  who  put  him  to 
death  (2  Kings  xxv,  18;  1  Chron.  vi,  14;  Jer.  lii,  24; 
Ezra  vii,  1). 

7.  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite,  and  one 
of  those  to  whom  Gedaliah  promised  securitv  (2  Kings 
xxv,  23 ;  Jer.  xl,  8).     B.C.  587. 

8.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  returned  from 
exile  (Ezra  ii,  2,  Neh.  x,  2;  xi,  11 ;  xii,  1,  12).  He  is 
called  Azariah  (q.  v.)  in  Neh.  vii,  7.     B.C.  536. 

Seraphic  Doctor.     See  Bonaven tura. 

Seraphic  Hymn,  the  Ter-sa?ictiis,  or  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,"  wliich  concludes  the  preface  in  the  communion 
service.  Its  basis  is  found  in  Isa.  vi,  3.  The  hymn  it- 
self occurs  in  every  ancient  liturgy.  It  must  not  be 
confouniled  with  the  Trisayion  (q.  v.). 

Ser'aphim  (Heb.  Seraphim' ,W''S'yO ;  Sept.  Sspa- 
(pifi,  or  Seraphs;  the  plural  of  the  word  >r|"l'J,  saruph). 
celestial  beings  described  in  Isa.  vi,  2-6  as  an  order  of 
angels  or  ministers  of  (iod,  who  stand  around  his  throne, 
having  each  six  wings,  and  also  hands  and  feet,  and 
praising  (iod  with  their  voices.  They  were  therefore 
of  liuman  form,  and,  like  the  ('berubim,  furnished  with 
wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of  (Jod.  Some  have  in- 
dee<l  identified  the  Cherulnm  and  Seraphim  as  the  same 
beings,  but  under  names  descriptive  of  different  quali- 
ties: Seraphim  denoting  the  burning  and  dazzling  ap- 
pearance of  the  beings  elsewhere  described  as  Cherubim. 
It  would  be  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove  this; 
but  there  are  differences  between  tlie  (Iherubim  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  Seraphim  of  Isaiali  wiiich  it  does  not  ap- 
pear easy  to  reconcile.  The  "  living  creatures"  of  the 
former  prophet  had  four  wings ;  the  "  Seraphim"  of  tiie 
latter,  six;  and  while  the  Cherubim  had  four  faces,  the 
Seraphim  had  but  one  (comp.  Isa.  vi,  2,  3;  Ezek.  i, 
5-12).     If  the  ligures  were  in  all  cases  purely  sym- 


bolical, the  difference  does  not  signify  (see  Hendewcrlf, 
iJe  Seraph,  et  Cherub,  nan  Biversis  [Reg.  1836]).  See 
CuEKUBiM.  There  is  much  symbolical  force  and  pro- 
priety in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  de- 
scribed as  standing,  while  two  of  their  wings  were  kept 
ready  for  instant  tiight  in  tlie  service  of  God;  with  two 
others  they  hid  their  face  to  express  their  unworthiness 
to  look  iqion  the  Divine  IMajesty  (see  Exod.  iii,  6;  1 
Kings  xix,  13  ;  comp.  Plutarch,  (Incest.  Rom.  vol.  x),  and 
with  two  others  they  covered  their  feet,  or  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  their  bodies — a  practice  which  still 
prevails  in  the  I^ast  when  persons  appear  in  a  monarch's 
presence  (see  Lowth,  ad  loc).  Their  occupation  was 
twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's  holiness 
and  power  (Isa.  vi,  3),  and  to  act  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  From 
their  antiphonal  cliant  ("one  cried  unto  another")  we 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  ranged  in  opposite 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  tlirone.  As  the  Seraphim  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions 
of  their  appearance  must  be  restricted  to  the  above  par- 
ticidars,  aided  by  such  uncertain  light  as  etymology  and 
analogy  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the  idea 
of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brews :  among  the  sculptures  found  at  IMourghaub,  in 
Persia,  we  meet  with  a  representation  of  a  man  with 
two  pairs  of  wings  springing  from  the  shoulders  and 
extending,  the  one  pair  upwards,  the  other  downwards, 
so  as  to  admit  of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Vaux, 
jYiw.  and  Persej).  p.  322).  The  wings  in  this  instance 
imply  deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  stand, 
in  man's  imagination,  among  the  most  prominent  tokens 
of  divinit}%  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  seraph"  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  the  only  word  which  resembles  it  in 
the  current  Hebrew  is  sarciph,  '^■^^•2J,  "to  burn,"  whence 
the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  been  extracted.  Such  a  sense 
would  harmonize  with  other  descriptions  of  celestial  be- 
ings (e.  g.  Ezek.  i,  13 ;  Matt,  xxviii,  3)  ;  but  it  is  object- 
ed that  the  Hebrew  term  never  bears  this  secondary 
sense.  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an 
Arabic  term  signifying  hif/h  or  exalted,  and  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  generally  received  etymology;  but 
the  absence  of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly 
worthy  of  remark.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Ser- 
pent that  a  species  of  serpent  was  called  suraph,  and 
this  has  led  some  to  conceive  that  the  Seraphim  were  a 
kind  of  basilisk-headed  Cherubim  (Bauer,  Thenlnq.  A . 
T.  p.  189);  or  else  that  they  were  animal  forms  with 
serpent's  heads,  such  as  we  find  figured  in  the  ancieiit 
temples  of  Thebes  (Gesen.  Comment,  in  Jes.).  Hitzig 
and  others  identify  the  Seraphim  with  the  Egyptian 
Serapis ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  worship  of  Sera- 
pis  was  not  introduced  into  Egypt  till  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ecpjpt.  iv,  360  s.  q.),  it  is 
known  that  this  was  but  a  modification  of  the  more  an- 
cient worship  of  Kneph,  who  was  figured  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent  of  the  same  kind,  the  head  of  which 
afterwards  formed  the  crest  of  Serapis.  But  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
their  imagery  from  such  a  source.  Knobel's  conjecture 
tliat  Seraphim  is  merely  a  fiilse  reading  for  sharathim 
(D^ri'd),  "  ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the  latter  word 
is  not  Hebrew. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  the  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1844,  ii,454.  See  Angel;  Cherub;  Living  Creature; 
Teraphim. 

Seraphina,  a  keyed  wind  instrument,  the  tones  of 
which  are  jiroduced  l)y  the  play  of  wind  upon  metallic 
reeds,  as  in  the  accordeon.  It  consists,  like  the  organ, 
of  a  key-board,  wind-chest,  and  bellows. 

Serapion,  bishop  of  Thumeos,  in  Egypt,  called  Scho- 
lasticiis  because  of  liis  eloquence  and  dialectical  keen- 
ness, is  said  by  EuHnus  to  have  been  abbot  of  numer- 
ous monasteries,  and  to  have  exercised  rule  over  some 
ten  thousand  hermits,  whom  he  employed  in  reaping  at 
harvest-time,  in  order  that  their  earnings  might  aid  in 
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supporting  impoverished  Christians  about  Alexandria. 
Antonius  and  Athanasius  are  reported  to  have  been  his 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors,  the  latter  having  se- 
cured his  elevation  to  the  bishopric.  In  348  Serapion 
attended  the  Council  of  Sardica,  and  helped  to  procure 
tlie  acquittal  of  Athanasius  from  the  charges  under 
which  he  lay;  and  when  the  latter  had  again  fallen  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  Serapion 
was  one  of  the  rive  bishops  who  were  delegated  to  at- 
tempt his  restoration  to  favor.  He  died  A.D.  358.  See 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eccks.  iv,  23. 

Chrysostom's  deacon  at  Constantinople,  under  Ho- 
norius  and  Arcadius,  was  another  Serapion,  who  aitled 
that  father  in  enforcing  a  thorough  discipline  among 
the  clergy,  of  whom  he  said  that  only  the  utmost  strict- 
ness could  secure  their  improvement.  The  clergy  were 
exasperated  by  his  words  and  actions,  and  sought  to  ex- 
cite the  populace  to  opposition  against  both  reformers, 
but  in  vain ;  and  Chrysostom  ultimately  made  Serapion 
bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Serapis,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  was  a  highly 
venerated  god  of  Alexandria,  whose  origin  was  rather 
Grecian,  however,  than  Egyptian.  He  was  the  (ireek 
god  of  the  underworld — Pluto,  the  giver  of  blessings — 
on  whose  head  was  placed  a  bushel,  to  denote  that  the 
ruler  of  the  underworld  causes  man's  nourishment  to 
spring  from  the  earth.  He  was  transferred  to  Alexan- 
dria in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  inhabitants;  but  eventually  forty- two 
temples  of  Serapis  were  enumerated  in  Egypt.  The 
following  fable  in  relation  to  his  importation  was  in  cir- 
culation :  A  beautifid  youth  appeared  to  Ptolemy  I  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  the  king  to  bring  his  statue 
from  Sinope,  revealing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
Serajjis,  the  god  who  gives  blessings  or  curses.  After 
the  surmounting  of  many  difficulties,  the  enterprise  was 
at  length  accomplished — the  god  contributing  to  that 
result  by  going  from  his  temple  to  the  ship.  The  city 
of  Alexandria  erected  to  him  a  temple  in  the  place 
Khacotis.  Political  reasons  may  have  determined  this 
transfer  from  Asia  to  Egypt — e.  g.  the  importance  of 
making  the  new  capital  the  central  seat  of  religion  ;  and 
this  latter  end  was  completely  realized,  inasmuch  as 
Serapis  took  the  place  of  Osiris,  with  the  exception  that 
he  was  never  conceived  of  as  suffering  and  dying.  He 
was  regarded  as  consort  to  Isis,  as  the  sun  and  Nile  god, 
and  as  the  supreme  god.  The  sick,  also,  invoked  his 
aid,  with  the  result  that  he  was,  in  the  end,  confounded 
with  ^Esculapius.  A  marble  bust  in  the  Vatican  rep- 
resents him  as  a  bearded,  earnest  man,  with  rays  sur- 
rounding, and  a  grain-measure  surmounting,  his  head. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 


Head  of  Serapis. 


Serarius,  Nichoi^as,  a  learned  Jesuit  and  commen- 
tator on  the  Scriptures,  was  born  in  1555  at  Kamber- 
villers,  in  Lorraine.  After  studying  the  languages,  he 
taught  ethics,  philosophy,  and  theology  at  Wurzburg 
and  Mentz,  in  wliich  last  citj'  he  died,  May  20,  IGIO, 
leaving  many  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal :  l)e  Pharisworum,  Sadducmorum,  et  E^^enornm 
Sectis  (Franeker,  1G()3  ;  Mentz,  1G04)  : — Commentarius  in 
Libros  Jos.,  Jitd.,  Ruth.,  Rcj.,  et  PuraUp.  (ibid.  1  G09-10, 
2  pts.foL): — Proh(jomenu  lUblica  (ibid.  1(512) : — liahhini 
et  //erodes  (ibid.) : — Ojniscula  Theolor/icu  (3  tom.  foL): — 
and  others  which  are  collected  in  IG  vols.  fol.  See  Furst, 
Bill.  Jud.  iii,  31G ;  Winer,  //aiidbuch  der  theol.  Literutur. 

Se'red  (Heb.  id.  "1^0,  y««-,-  Sept.  Sepco  v.  r.  2a- 
pic),  the  first  named  of  three  sons  of  Zebulon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  14),  and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Sarditts  (Numb, 
xxvi,  2G).     B.C.  cir.  18G4. 

Serestus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  companion 
of  yEneas,  who  gathered  up  the  armor  of  Haimonides, 
the  priest  of  Apollo  whom  ^neas  had  slain,  and  who 
erected  a  column  of  victory  to  Mars  (iradivus. 

Serge  (Lat.  cereus,  a  wax  taper).  Those  in  a  low 
basin  were  called  mortars,  and  burned  during  matins  at 
the  ch(nr  door.  Lyndwood  says  that  in  very  many 
churches  the  two  (i.  e.  on  the  altar)  were  furnished  by 
the  curate. — Walcott,  Sucixd  A  rchmol.  s.  v. 

Sergeant  {pajicohxac,  literally  rod-holder,  Acts 
xvi,  35),  properly  a  Roman  lictor,  the  public  servant 
who  bore  a  bundle  of  rods  before  the  magistrates  of 
cities  and  colonies  as  insignia  of  their  office,  and  who 
executed  the  sentences  which  they  pronounced.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Ant,  s.  v.  "Lictor." 


Eoman  Coins  exhibiting  the  Lictors  with  their  F((sces. 

Sergeant,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1710,  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1729,  and  was  appointed  tutor  in  1731.  The 
Commissioners  for  Lidian  Affairs  having  found  the 
Indians  living  at  Skatekook  and  Umihklukook,  on  the 
Housatonic  Iliver,  disposed  to  receive  a  missionary, 
chose  Mr.  Sergeant  for  that  position ;  and  he  went  in 
October,  1734,  to  examine  his  field  of  labor.  In  August, 
1735,  he  was  ordained  at  Deerfield,  and  labored  with  the 
Indians  until  his  death,  July  27,  1749,  He  translated 
into  the  native  language  parts  of  the  Old  and  all  the 
New  Test,  excepting  the  book  of  Revelation,  During 
his  life  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  savages  \vere  bap- 
tized, and  forty -two  became  members  of  the  Church. 
See  Sprague,  .4  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  388. 

Sergestns,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  companion 
of  ^Mieas,  who  is  named  in  connection  with  the  sailing- 
match  instituted  by  iEneas,  His  vessel  stuck  fast  on  a 
rock;  but  he  was  nevertheless  rewarded  with  tlie  gift 
of  a  female  slave  from  the  hero  (Virgil,  A-^nvid,  i,  510  ; 
V,  121,  etc.). 

Sergiots  (SiiRoiETs,  or  SpmciiSTs),  a  section  of  the 
Paulicians  wlio  hehl  in  veneration  the  memory  and  writ- 
ings of  one  Sergius,  who  lived  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
9th  century.  His  eflTorts  le<l  to  a  division — his  followers 
being  known  as  Sergiots,  and  his  opponents  Haanites,  af- 
ter the  name  of  their  leader,  IJaanes.    Sec  Paulicians. 

Ser'gius  Paui.us  (Gnucized  "IfpyioQ  UavXoQ,  a 
Latin  name),  a  Roman  proconsul  in  command  at  Cyprus 
who  was  converted  by  the  jireaching  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas (Acts  xiii,  7).    A.D.  44,    Sergius  is  described  by  the 
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evangelist  as  a  "  discreet"  or  "  intelligent"  man ;  bj'^  which 
we  are  probably  to  understand  that  he  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
Hence  he  had  entertained  Elymas,  and  hence  also  he 
became  curious  to  hear  the  new  doctrine  which  the 
apostle  brought  to  the  island.  The  strongest  minds  at 
that  period  were  drawn  with  a  singular  fascination  to 
the  occult  studies  of  the  East ;  and  the  ascendency  which 
Luke  represents  the  "sorcerer"  as  having  gained  over 
Sergius  illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times. 
For  other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i,  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  the  arts 
of  the  impostor;  for,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
apostle,  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Noth- 
ing of  his  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  is  known 
from  Scripture.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
abandoned  his  post  as  governor  of  Cj'prus ;  but  the 
legends  assert  that  he  did  so,  and  followed  Paul;  and 
that  eventually  he  went  with  the  apostle  into  Spain, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  Narbonne,  in  France,  of  which 
he  became  the  bishop,  and  died  there. 

The  title  (inaccurately  rendered  "deputy"  [q.  v.]) 
given  to  this  functionary  exhibits  one  of  those  minute 
accuracies  which,  apart  from  their  inspiration,  would 
substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a  genuine  and  contem- 
porary record.  Cyprus  was  originaUj^  a  j)7-cet07~ian  prov- 
ince {(jrpariJYiKi'i),  and  not  proconsula?- ;  but  it  was  left 
by  Augustus  under  the  senate,  and  hence  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul  (av^vTraTOi;),  as  stated  by  the  evangel- 
ist (Acts  xiii,  6,  8, 12;  see  Dion  Cass,  liv,  523;  Kuinol, 
on  Acts  xiii,  7.  For  the  value  of  this  attestation  to 
Luke's  accuracy,  see  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
Narrative,  i,  32  sq.).  Coins,  too,  are  still  extant  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius  Paulus, 
occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus 
(see  Akerman,  Numismatic  Illustrations,  p.  41;  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i,  17G, 
187). — Kitto;  Smith,     See  Cyprus. 

Sergius,  St.  Several  saints  and  martyrs  occur  who 
bear  this  name. 

1.  One  is  usually  associated  with  a  martyr  named 
Bacchus,  like  himself  a  native  of  Rome.  It  is  related 
that  they  were  accused  of  being  Christians,  and  exiled 
by  the  emperor  Maximian.  When  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Bacchus  was  tortured  to  death 
and  his  body  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  who,  however,  would 
not  harm  it.  Sergius  was  then  taken  to  Rosaph,  in 
Syria,  and  tortured,  but  comforted  by  an  apparition  of 
Bacchus,  while  his  wounds  were  healed  bj'  an  angel. 
He  was  beheaded  in  290;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  is 
credited  with  having  changed  the  name  of  Rosaph  to 
Sergiopolis,  while  the  martyr's  relics  were  preserved  in 
the  church  of  that  town.  Oct.  7  was  set  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 

2.  Anotlier  Sergius,  whose  daj'  occurs  on  Jan.  23,  is 
said  to  have  been  martyred  under  Diocletian ;  and  a 
third  was  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  in  Pal- 
estine, and,  together  with  other  monks,  was  attacked 
and  slain  by  robbers  in  the  year  797.  His  day  is  on 
March  30, 

3.  Sergius,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  9th  century, 
and  wrote  J)e  Rebus  in  Re  Puhlica  et  Ecclesia  Oestis — a 
history  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  from  the  Romish 
point  of  view,  which  embraced  the  period  from  Constan- 
tino Copronymus  to  IMichael  H  Balbus,  but  is  now  lost. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  while  defending  the  worship  of 
images  (according  to  some  statements,  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Lsaurian ;  according  to  others,  in  that  of  The- 
ophilus),  dejjrivcd  of  his  goods,  and  exiled;  for  wliich 
reason  Photius  termed  him  the  Confessor.  The  saints' 
calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  assigns  May  13  as  his 
day.  See  Ausfiihrl.  Beilujen-Lexikon  nehst  heigefiigt. 
Heil.-Kalender  (Cologne  and  Frankfort,  1719),  p,  2006 
Bq. — Herzog,  Real-Erucyklop,  s.  v. 


Sergius,  the  name  of  several  Roman  Catholic  pon- 
tiffs. 

I,  pope  from  687  to  701,  contemporary  with  the  Ven- 
erable Bede,  was  born  at  Antioch  and  reared  at  Paler- 
mo. The  most  noteworthy  event  of  his  administration 
was  a  dispute  with  the  Eastern  Church,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  separation  of  the  East  from  the  West. 
The  emperor  Justinian  II  had  convoked  an  oecumenical 
council  {Concilium  Quinsextum)  at  Constantinople,  and 
legates  were  sent  to  attend  it  by  Sergius,  who  signed  its 
decrees ;  but,  as  six  decrees  had  been  passed  which  were 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Rome  (e.  g.  omitting  nearly 
all  the  Latin  councils  and  papal  decretals  from  the  list 
of  authentic  sources  of  Church  law,  acknowledging  the 
validity  of  the  whole  eighty-five  canones  apostolici,  de- 
nouncing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  prohibiting  fasting 
on  Saturdays  during  Quadragesima,  making  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  equal  to  the  pope,  etc.),  the  pope 
forbade  their  promulgation.  The  emperor  ordered  the 
imprisonment  of  the  refractory  pope,  but  was  himself 
dethroned  after  a  revolt  in  his  army.  Rome  contiimed 
to  reject  this  council,  and  this  occasioned  the  disputes 
which  subsequently  divided  the  Church.  Sergius  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  other  hand,  in  restoring  the  communion 
with  Rome  of  the  churches  which  had  been  alienated 
through  the  Controveisy  of  the  Three  Chajtters.  The 
other  prominent  incidents  of  his  pontificate  were  the 
founding  of  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  by  Willibrod,  and 
the  issuing  of  an  ordinance  by  which  the  Agnus  Dei 
was  required  to  be  sung  three  times  before  the  commun- 
ion in  the  service  of  the  mass.  Oct.  9  was  set  apart  in 
commemoration  of  this  pope. 

II,  pope  from  8-14  to  847.  He  contributed  materially 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy  by  daring  to  disregard 
the  requirement  of  seeking  the  confirmation  of  his  ac- 
cession and  consecration  by  the  civil  power,  and  by 
maintaining  his  position  in  the  face  of  the  protest  raised 
by  the  emperor  Lothaire  against  this  infraction  of  the 
law  of  the  realm.  The  controversy  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  this  pope. 

III,  pope  from  904  to  911,  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  influence  of  the  shameless  Theodora  and  her  no  less 
shameless  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora,  the  actual 
rulers  of  the  time  in  Rome.  He  was  grossly  immoral, 
and  lived  in  licentious  relations  with  Marozia,  who  bore 
him  several  children,  among  them  the  future  pope  John 
XI,  though  the  latter  statement  is  denied  by  many  re- 
spectable authorities.  The  only  noteworthy  events  of 
his  pontificate  were  his  approval  of  the  fourth  marriage 
of  the  emperor  Leo  Philosophus,  which  a  subsequent 
synod  at  Constantinople  (920)  condemned,  and  the  re- 
newed introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  at  Clugny 
by  the  abbot  Berno. 

IV,  pope  from  1009  to  1012,  previously  bishop  of 
Alba.  With  him  began  the  custom  tliat  the  popes 
should  adopt  a  new  name  on  assuming  the  tiara.  The 
story  has  it  that  Sergius  was  formerly  called  Bocca  di 
Porco,  i.  e.  swine's  snout.  Being  asliamed  of  the  name, 
he  assumed  that  of  Sergius,  and  thus  introduced  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  popes. 
— Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v, 

Seripandi,  (iinoLAMO,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Naples,  May  6,  1493.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, lie  entered  the  order  of  the  Augustines,  in  1507, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  iu  study  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  at  Sienna  in  1515,  professor  of  theology 
at  Bologna  in  1517,  and  vicar-general  in  1523.  He  then 
gave  himself  to  preaching  with  great  success;  but  in 
1539  he  was  elected  general  of  his  order,  and  in  1547 
was  re-elected.  He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Aquilas 
in  1551 ;  but  was  drawn  from  retirement  In-  a  mission 
from  the  city  of  Naples  to  the  emperor  in  1554,  where- 
upon he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  S.alerno.  In  1561 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  designated  as  one  of  the  pa- 
pal legates  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  died,  March 
17, 1563,  worn  out  with  toil.     His  character  was  one  of 
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singular  piety,  benevolence,  and  modesty.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  ecclesiastical  works  and  sermons,  besides  a 
commentary  on  Romans  and  Galatians.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Serjeants,  servants  in  monastic  offices :  those  of 
the  church,  the  guest-house,  refectory,  and  infirmary 
were  subordinate  officers.  The  tirst  was  the  bell-ringer, 
except  for  high  mass,  vespers,  matins,  and  obits.  The 
candle-lighter,  except  round  the  high-altar  (he  also  laid 
out  the  vestments  for  the  celebrant  at  the  high-altar), 
was  the  chandler,  who  made  all  the  wax  candles,  and  as- 
sisted the  subsacrist  in  baking  the  hosts.  The  serjeant 
of  the  infirmary  was  the  barber,  and,  with  the  clerk  and 
cook,  waited  on  the  monks  who  were  sick  or  aged. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Sermon  (Lat.  sermo,  "a  discourse"),  a  discourse  de- 
livered in  public  religious  services.  In  the  early  Church 
sermons  Avere  called  tractates  (expository),  dispututiuns 
(argumentative  and  controversial),  allocutions,  and  by 
the  Greeks  ciCanKciKiai  (doctrinal),  or  homilies  (famil- 
iar addresses).  The  ^^^(ce  of  the  sermon  in  the  service 
was  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  psalms  and  les- 
sons out  of  the  Scriptures,  before  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed.  The  persoti  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver 
the  sermon  was  the  bishop,  when  he  was  present,  or  one 
of  his  presbyters  in  any  church  from  which  he  was  ab- 
sent :  then  it  was  considered  as  the  bishop  preaching 
by  proxy.  In  some  cases  a  special  commission  was 
given  to  a  la}'man  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  then  he 
might  do  it  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop's  commission 
for  that  time.  This  applied  to  the  public  services  in 
the  churches,  and  was  not  necessary  when  laymen  did  it 
in  a  private  way  as  catechists  in  their  catechetic  schools, 
as  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  two  or  three  sermons  would  be  preached  in 
the  same  assembly,  first  by  the  presbyters  and  then  by 
the  bishop.  Or,  if  more  than  one  bishop  were  present, 
several  of  them  would  preach  one  after  another,  reserv- 
ing the  last  place  for  the  most  honorable  person.  In 
some  places  sermons  were  preached  every  day,  especially 
in  Lent  and  the  festival-days  of  Easter.  In  larger  towns 
and  cities,  it  seems  probable  that  two  sermons  were 
delivered  on  Sunday;  but  this  custom  did  not  prevail 
in  the  country  parishes.  The  sermon  was  either,  1,  an 
exposition  of  Scripture ;  2,  a  panegyrical  discourse  upon 
some  saint  or  martyr;  3,  a  sermon  upon  some  particular 
time,  occasion,  festival;  or,  4,  a  sermon  upon  a  particu- 
lar doctrine,  against  heresy,  or  to  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  All  of  these  have  examples  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  Origen  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  deliver  his  sermons  extempore,  it 
having  been  the  general  practice  to  carefully  compose 
and  write  them  beforehand.  It  was  customary  to  intro- 
duce the  sermon  with  a  short  prayer  for  divine  assistance 
for  the  preacher  and  his  hearers;  and  sometimes,  if  occa- 
sion required,  this  prayer  was  said  in  the  middle  of  the 
discourse.  It  was  usual  in  many  places,  before  beginning 
the  sermon,  for  the  preacher  to  use  the  common  saluta- 
tion Pax  vubis,  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  or  -'The  Lord  be 
with  you."  There  was  no  general  rule  as  to  the  length 
of  the  sermon,  that  being  doubtless  determined  bj'  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  e.  g.  whether  one  or  more 
sermons  were  to  be  delivered.  Scarcely  any  of  them 
would  take  an  hour  in  deliverj',  and  many  of  them  not 
more  than  half  that  time.  It  was  not  considered,  by 
many  in  the  ancient  Church,  to  be  improper  for  the 
preacher  to  deliver  a  sermon  prepared  by  another  per- 
son, they  holding  that  it  is  "lawful  for  a  man  to  preach 
the  compositions  of  more  eloquent  men,  provided  he 
compose  his  own  life  answerable  to  (Jod's  Word."  The 
sermon  was  always  concluded  with  a  doxology  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  posture  of  preacher  and  hearers  was 
generally  the  reverse  of  that  prevalent  now,  for  then 
the  preacher  sat  and  his  hearers  stood.  It  was  a  pe- 
culiar custom  in  the  African  Church,  when  the  preacher 
chanced  to  cite  some  remarkable  text  of  Scripture  in 


the  middle  of  his  sermon,  for  the  people  to  join  with 
him  in  repeating  the  remainder  of  it.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  done  to  encourage  the  people  to  hear,  read,  and 
remember  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  very  general  cus- 
tom for  the  people  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
sermon  by  public  applause,  manifested  by  words  (as 
"  orthodox"),  or  signs,  or  clapping  of  hands.  We  notice 
also  the  custom,  prevailing  among  many  ancient  hear- 
ers, of  writing  down  the  sermons,  word  for  word,  as  they 
were  delivered,  and  by  this  means  some  extempore  dis- 
courses were  handed  down  to  posterity.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  A  ntiq.  p.  705  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rch(eol.  s.  v. 

SERMON  ox  THE  Mount,  the  common  name  of  a 
discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  and  a  mul- 
titude on  a  mountain  near  Capernaum,  A.D.  27,  perhaps 
in  May,  early  in  the  second  year  of  his  public  minis- 
try. It  is  a  complete  system  of  the  moral  law,  in  the 
spiritual  form  which  it  assumes  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  has  deservedly  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  study  and  learned  exposition  (Matt,  v,  vi,  vii; 
Luke  vi,  20  sq.  Comp.  Mark  ix,  47  sq. ;  Matt,  xviii,  8, 
9).  The  best  complete  exposition  is  certainly  that  of 
Tholuck,  Bergprediyt  (4th  ed.  1856).  An  earlier  edition 
has  been  translated  into  English  (1843,  2  vols.).  See 
also  Valenti,  Commentar  iib.  d.  Bergpred.  (Basel,  1849) ; 
Mackintvre,  Expos,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lond. 
1854);  Pitman,  Comment,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(ibid.  1852)  ;  Todd,  id.  (ibid.  1856) ;  Trench,  Expos,  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ibid.  1851) ;  and  the  literature 
cited  bj'  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  32 ;  and 
Hase,  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  121.    See  Jesus. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The,  and  the  Talmud.  In 
the  essay  prepared  by  the  late  E.  Deutsch  entitled  The 
Talmud,  among  other  daring  statements  we  find  also 
the  following :  "  We  need  not  urge  the  priority  of  the 
Talmud  to  the  New  Test. ...  To  assume  that  the  Tal- 
mud has  borrowed  from  the  New  Test,  would  be  like  as- 
suming that  Sanscrit  sprang  from  Latin,  or  that  French 
was  developed  from  the  Norman  words  found  in  Eng- 
lish." Similar  is  the  remark  of  Rthian :  "  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that,  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  be- 
ing posterior  to  that  of  the  Gospels,  appropriations  might 
have  been  made  by  the  Jewish  compilers  from  the  Chris- 
tian morality.  But  that  is  inadmissible;  there  was  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  syna- 
gogue" {Life  of  Jesus,  p.  108).  Statements  like  these 
have  been,  and  will  be,  taken  as  true,  especially  by  those 
who  have  not  taken  the  pains  of  examining  for  them- 
selves; but  sober-minded  scholars  have  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent results.  Says  Mr.  Farrar :  "  Some  excellent  max- 
ims— even  some  close  parallels  to  the  utterances  of  Christ 
—  may  be  quoted,  of  course,  from  the  Talmud,  where 
they  lie  imbedded  like  pearls  in  'a  sea'  of  obscurity  and 
mud.  It  seems  to  me  indisputable,  and  a  matter  which 
every  one  can  now  verify  for  himself,  that  these  are 
amazingly  few,  considering  the  vast  bulk  of  national 
literature  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And,  after  all, 
who  shall  prove  to  us  that  these  sayings  were  always 
uttered  by  the  rabbins  to  whom  they  are  attributed? 
Who  will  supply  us  witii  the  faintest  approach  to  a 
proof  that,  when  not  founded  on  the  Old  Test.,  they 
were  not  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  Christian  influ- 
ence or  Christian  thought?"  {Life  of  Chi-ist,  ii,  486.) 
According  to  our  judgment,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
arriving  at  a  just  estimate  as  to  wliich  copied,  and 
this  is  to  give  the  parallel  passage  of  tlie  Talmud  with 
the  author  who  uttered  the  sentence,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  The  date  of  the  author  nuist  settle 
the  question  once  for  all,  and  this  is  our  purpose  in  the 
sequel. 

Matt.  V,  3:  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit."— .S'tio/icrfj-m, 
fol.  43  b:  "R.  Joshua  lien-Levi  [A.D.  '219-279] 
said,  Behold,  how  iicceptable  before  tlie  Lord 
are  the  humble.  While  the  temple  stood, 
meat-ofTeiings  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
expiation  for  sins  committed  ;  but  nn  humble 
spirit,  such  a  one  as  immolates  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  the  iucliuatiuu  of  the  heart  oa 
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the  altar  of  his  duty  to  his  God,  is  accent- 
fi-  \'!  ,P';m!  "'■'^aciitices,  as  the  psalmi.st  says 
(li,  19),  'The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  brolieu 
spinf  "  (coinp.  i'ota/i,  fol.  5). 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  ob- 
ll'rTn'¥.- i^f'^H^V"'-?^ '^=  "l^-G'^aliel 
II  [A  D.S0-1]8]  i-aid.  He  who  is  merciful  tow- 
ards his  fellow-creatures  shall  receive  mercy 
from  heaven  above."  ■' 

"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
nghteoiisuess'  sake,"  etc.— /;„^,  Kamvta,  fol 
93  a:  Kabbi  Abbahu  [A.D.  2T9-8'.iO]  said  Be 
rather  one  of  the  persecuted  ihau  of  the  uer- 
secutors."  '^ 

:  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one,"  etc 
-Prrke  A  both  n,  1 :  '-Kabbi  [i.  e.  Ju.lah  hak- 
Kodesh  d.  A.D.  190]  said,  Be  equally  ai  tentive 
to  the  Jight  and  to  the  weiglity  cominand- 

:  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  aiisrv 
with  his  brother,"  etc.— .Sa«/i<,'d»»»t,  f„l  jisV- 
"Resh  Lakish  [A.D.  219-2S0]  said,  VVhosol 
ever  lifts  up  his  hand  against  his  neighbor, 
though  he  do  not  strike  him,  is  calledliu  of- 
fender and  sinner." 
:    "  Leave  tliy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  "o  thy 

way;  first  be  reconciled,  "etc Mishna,'romr> 

viii,  9:  "R.  Bleazar  ben-Azariah  [d.  A.D.  821 
says,  The  transgression  which  a  man  commits 
against  God,  the  day  of  atoiiemeni  expiates  • 
but  the  transgression  which  he  commits 
against  his  neighbor  it  does  not  expiate,  un- 
less he  has  satisfied  bis  neiglibor." 
"  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  wcmian  to  lust  after  her,  commit  teth  adul- 
tery,'' etc. -  Beraclwth,  fol.  24  a :  "Rabbi  She- 
sheth  [flourished  cir.  A.D.  285]  says,  Who- 
soever looketh  on  the  little  finger  of  a  woman 
with  a  lustful  e\e  is  considered  as  haviiio- 
committed  adultery."  " 

•'And  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also." ~  Iktba  Kmiima,  fol.  92,  col  2- 
'  Kabba  [A.D.  320-368]  said  to  Rabba  the  sou 
of  Mar,  Ilow  IS  that  ])i>pular  saying?— If  any 
;;"e  ask  lor  thy  ass,  give  him  the  saddle  also  " 
Bless  them  that  cnrse  you."— Sanhedrin,  fol 
48  b  and  49  a :  "  R.  Jehudah  [d.  A.D.  190]  said, 
be  rather  of  the  accursed  than  of  those  that 
curse." 

"Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before 
men  to  be  seen  of  them."— C/io^?(;rt,  fol.  5,  col 
1 :  'Rabbi  Yanai  [cir.  A.D.  120]  said  to  a  man 
who  gave  alms  in  such  a  pnl)lic  manner.  You 
had  better  not  given  him  anything  in  the 
way  you  gave  it  to  him  you  liiust  have  hurt 
his  feelings." 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  nir;  for  they  sow 
not,"  etc  —Kiddunhin,  fol.  82,  col.  2:  "R.  Si- 
nnni  ben-Eleazar  [who  lived  in  the  3d  century 
A.D.]  said.  Hast  thou  ever  seen  a  beast  or  a 
bird  that  followed  a  trade?  and  yet  they  are 
ted  without  toil.    But  these  were  only  created 
to  minister  to  me,  while  I  was  created  to  min- 
ister to  my  Maker.     Was  it  n<it  right,  then 
Uiat   I   should    be   supported   without    toilv 
But  I  have  marred  my  work  and  forfeited 
my  support." 
:  "With   what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again."— 6'a»iAed»m,  fol.  ]U(i 
col.  1:  "Rabbi  Meir  [q.  v.]  said.  With  what 
measure  man  metes  it  shall  be  measured  to 
him  from  heaven." 
;  "  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eve  " 
etc.— Baha  Batlna,M.\!i,  col. 2:  "  R.  Jochana'u 
[A.D.  1911-279],  suniamed   Bar-Nap'ba,  said 
Do  they  say.  Take  the  splinter  out  of  thine 
eye,  he  will  answer.  Remove  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye." 

It  is  strange  that,  concerning  this  Talmudic 
quotation  (in  tiie  Hehraira,  N.Y.,  March  1ST9) 
a  rabbi  should  have  said,  The  lamiliar  provl 
erb  in  Matthew  and  Luke  vi,  42  .  .  .  is  as  is 
well  known  {nid),  like  most  sentences  of 
that  kind  in  the  New  Test.,  borrowed  from 
conlemporaneousJewisli  literature."  But  the 
chronological  date  oftlie  author  of  that  sen- 
tence 18  the  best  proof  for  ilie  .superticiality 
of  statements  made  bv  men  who,  for  tlie  sake 
of  the  Talmud,  try  to  disparage  the  New  Test 
The  New  Test,  sentence  is  also  illustrated 
in  Erar.hin,  fol.  16,  col.  2,  where  R.  Tarphon 
[cir.  A.D.  120]  says,  "  It  would  greatly  aston- 
ish me  if  there  could  be  found  anv  one  in  this 
age  who  would  receive  an  admonition.  If 
he  be  admonisiicd  to  take  the  splinter  out  of 
his  eye,  he  would  answer.  Take  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own." 

"Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see,"  etc 
—In  Daha  Mctma,  fol.  lOT,  col.  2,  and  Uaba  Da- 
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thra  foj.  60,  col.  2,  we  read :  "Resh  Lakish  [cir 
A.D.  2(5]  sjud.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage    'Examine    yourself   and    search?' 

>f,!'ti„-"'  r,"*"  "^'"^  J"'"  ■■epiove  others 
•  io  rl<^  himself  be  pure  and  spotless." 
1,12:  'Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  man  should  do  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to 
them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  proijhets  " 
Sabbath,  fol.  31,  col.  1:  "Hillel  [q.  v.]  said 

^<^'^  tTCTiis  -jn^x-i  niiD  r^'^^^■rr^  is 

— i.  e.  "Whatever  you  should  not  like  to  be 
done  unto  you,  do  not  to  others.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  divine  law;  all  the  rest  is  com- 
mentary only." 

Since  this  "sentence  of  Hillel  has  become 
tl:e  hobby  of  modern  Jewish  Talmudists,  as 
Deutsch  and  others,  and  of  Christian  writers 
who,  like  Reiian,  follow  their  Jewish  leaders 
unthinkingly,  we  must  speak  a  few  words 
concerning  it.  lu  his  lectures  on  Judaism 
and  tt.'<JMor!,,  the  late  rabbi  Geiger,  of  Ber- 
lin, boldly  afhrms  that  Jesus  was  a  Pharisee 
and  a  followerof  Hillel,  who  never  gave  utier- 
ance  to  a  new  idea  ("Eiuen  neuen  Gedankeu 
sprach  er  keine.sweges  aus").  "Hillel"  he 
says,  "was  a  genuine  reformer ;"  but  wherein 
this,  reformation  consisted  Dr.  Gei-er  did  not 
tell.  It  was  not  necessary,  forGeiger's  attempt 
was  to  dispjxrage  JesMs;  and  the  idea  that  Hil- 
lel was  sijfcnuine  reformer,  and  Jesus  merely 
an  imitafc-,  must  have  been  as  striking  as  the 
smoke-umrance  of  the  Pythian  oracle 

As  to  Renan  and  Deutsch,  we  will"  quote 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Liddon    in    his  Darirpton 
Lectures  for  1S66  (N.  Y.  1869,  4th  ed.  p  107)  • 
Renan  suggests,  not  without  some  hesita- 
iJfu'-o''?'^/^'"'-''  ^'"^  'he  real  teacher  of  Jesus" 
(    Hillel  fnt  le  vrai  maitre  de  Jesus,  s'il  e<t 
permis  de  parler  de  maitre  quaiid  il  s'ac'it 
cliinesi haute originalite"[K7(!dcJe,s>?/,s,p  Hb\) 
As  an  instance,"  says  Dr.  Liddon  (in  a  foot- 
note),   'of  our  Lord's  real  independence  of 
Hillel,  a  single  example  may  suffice     A  re- 
cent writer  on  the  Talmud  gives  the  follow- 
ing story:  'One  day  a  heathen  wenttoSham- 
mai,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  ask- 
e(  him,  mockingly,  to  convert  him"  to  the  law 
while  he  stood  on  one  leg.    The  irate  nnister 
tiinied  him  from  the  door.    He  then  went  to 
Hillel,  who  gave  him  that  reply  — since  so 
widely  propagated— Do  not  unto  another,  etc 
Ihis  IS  the  whole  law;  the  rest  is  merely 
commentary'  "  (Literanj Bern am.'i['K  Y  1874] 
p.  317).     The  writer  in  the  Quarteil,/  Review 
(October,  186.,  p.  441,  art.  "The  Talmud")  ap- 
pears to  assume  the  identity  of  Hillel's  sav- 
ing with   the  precept  of  o'ur  blessed  Lord 
(Matt.  VII,  1'2:  Luke  vi,  31).    Yet,  in  truth, 
how  wide  IS  the  interval  between  the  merelv 
neriative  rule  of  the  Jewish  president  and  th"e 

positive  preCept--o<ra  Ilv  StXnre  ;Va  TTOiwacv 
vfuvo,  oiirpwTro,  ovTia  Kai  vfxeTi  noielrt  avruli— 
Of  the  Divine  Master." 

,,,^"'  ";'.i"tever  may  be  said  of  the  precept 
(Matt,  vii,  12)  as  to  its  being  considered  as  a 
fresh  discovery  in  moral  science,  most  cer- 
tainly Hillel  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  orig- 
inality in  re.spect  to  it.  It  existed  lon<r  h%. 
tore  his  time.  In  the  Apocryphal  book  fobit 
we  read  words  like  those  which  he  used 
(IV,  15):  o  fxiaeii,  fi,j6evi  -noiija,)^  ("Do  that  to 
no  man  which  thou  hatest"):'  and  in  Ecclus. 

SXXI,  15:    vdenu  rov  nStfo^iou  U  aeainov  Kui  fnl 

TTdi/T)  7rp«7/iaTi  <5<ui/oor  (i.  e.  "Judge  of  the  dis- 
position of  thy  neighbor  bv  thvself")  An- 
cient history  bears  ample  "testimony  to  the 
existence  of  this  maxim  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  hmg  before  the  time  of  Hillel.  Thus 
Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that  Aristotle  be- 
ing asked  how  we  ought  to  carry  ourselves 
to  our  friends,  answered,  "As  we  wish  they 
would  carry  themselves  to  us."  Isocrates 
who  lived  four  bundled  years  before  the  publ 
lication  of  the  Gospel,  said  :  'd  ncicrxoi^rei-  ip' 
tTtftwi'  i^pfia-ta^e  tuptu  Toii-  ciAAoic  /ui';  Troierxe 

1.  e.  "  We  must  not  do  to  others  that  which 
would  cause  auger  if  it  were  done  to  our- 
selves." In  its  negative  form  the  golden  rule 
of  our  Saviour,  which  Locke  designates  as  the 
lonndaticm  of  all  social  virtue,  is  also  found 
among  tlie  sayings  ofC.mfucius:  "What  you 
do  not  wish  done  to  yourselves,  do  not  do  to 
others:''  or,  as  in  the  Conversation.^  (bk.  xv 
ch  .xxiii),  where  it  appears  condensed  like  a 
telegram:  Ki  su  pok  iik  nk  .tie  n  inq  —  i.  e. 
"Self  what  not  w-ish,  not  do  to  man." 
■27:  "  Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  say- 
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ings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken 
him  unto  a  wis^e  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rocU,"  etc.  —  I'irke  Abot/i,  iii,  17: 
"  It.  Eliezei-  beu-Azariah  [d.  A.D.  S'i]  said.  He 
whose  knowledge  s\irpasses  his  good  deeds 
may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  many  branch- 
es and  a  scanty  root — every  wind  shakes  and 
uproots  it.  But  he  whose  good  deeds  excel 
his  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  tree 
with  a  few  branches  and  strong  roots:  if  all 
the  hurricanes  in  the  world  should  come  and 
storm  against  it,  they  could  not  move  it  from 
its  place." 

Ahdthdi  R.  Nathan,c.-s.-s.\\,  Elisha  ben-Abu- 
■yah  [cir.  A.D.  138]  said :  "  A  man  who  studies 
the  law,  aud  acts  in  accordance  with  its  com- 
mandments, is  likened  unto  a  man  who  builds 
a  house  the  foundation  of  which  is  made  of 
freestone,  and  the  superstructure  of  bricks. 
Storm  and  flood  cannot  injure  the  house. 
But  he  who  studies  the  law,  but  is  destitute 
of  good  actions,  is  likened  unto  the  man  who 
builds  the  foundation  of  his  house  of  brick 
and  mortar  and  raises  the  upper  stories  with 
solid  stone.  The  flood  will  soon  undermine 
and  overturn  the  house." 

From  these  parallels,  wViich  could  be,  perhaps,  some- 
what increased,  the  impartial  critic  will  make  his  own 
inferences.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  parallel  to  each  sentence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contains 
many  allusions  to  the  manner  in  which  Pharisaism  dis- 
charged the  religious  duties,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
our  aim  was  to  give  the  authority  of  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  order  to  tix  the  chronology.  The  date  added 
to  each  rabbi  is  the  same  as  that  ti.Ked  by  the  Jewish 
historian  Dr.  (iriitz ;  and  the  claim  that  the  New  Test, 
copied  the  Talmud  must  accordingly  be  stigmatized, 
once  for  all,  as  a  vain  glorification  of  reformed  .Judaism, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  rejects  the  Talmud  as  a  re- 
ligious code,  but,  on  the  other,  makes  use  of  it  for  con- 
troversial purposes.     (B.  P.) 

Sermonizing,  the  act  or  system  of  constructing 
sermons.  While  other  forms  of  religious  address  have 
had  their  successive  periods  of  predominance,  the  ser- 
mon has  maintained  the  rank  of  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance since  the  time  when  our  Lord  delivered  his  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

I.  History  of  the  Suhjecf.  —  The  age  of  the  Church 
fathers  was  that  in  which  the  komihj  most  prevailed. 
The  mediajval  period  was  that  of  postils.  During  both 
these  periods  the  (piality  and  character  of  religions  dis- 
courses greatly  declined,  and  the  true  idea  of  Christian 
preaching  became  at  length  nearly  lost.  To  speak  in 
the  most  guarded  manner,  it  was  overshadowed  amid 
the  ceremonials  of  worship  and  the  abounding  spirit  of 
worldliness. 

The  reformers  availed  themselves  of  preaching  as  the 
means  of  combating  the  errors  and  superstitions  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen.  They  set  themselves 
diligently  to  proclaiming  the  essential  truths  of  God's 
Word,  and  by  them  the  sermon  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal importance.  That  importance  has  been  so  fully 
recognised  in  modern  times  that  the  sermon  has  come  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  the  correlate  of  preaching  it- 
self. The  exhortation  and  the  homily  still  have  a  place 
among  religious  addresses,  but  it  is  not  said  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  that  they  preach  exhortations  or  homilies. 
If  they  preach,  in  any  proper  sense,  they  preach  ser- 
mons. Hence  none  who  regard  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions,  "  Asye  go,  preach,"  "Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  of  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept '■  Preach  the  Word,"  can  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  constructing  sermons. 

II.  Rules. — Sermonizing  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
two  important  particulars  of  plan  and  style. 

1.  Plan.  —  Little  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  a  good 
plan  is  essential  to  a  good  sermon.  It  is  by  no  means 
essential  that  the  plan  be  formally  stated  or  even  made 
perceptible  to  the  hearer,  but  it  is  needed  to  guide  the 
thought  and  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  speaker.  The 
preacher  who  has  no  plan  is  liable  to  wander  from  his 


proper  line  of  thought,  to  repeat  himself,  to  confuse  his 
hearers,  and  to  fail  in  all  the  important  objects  of  a  ser- 
mon. Superticial  readers  have  imagined,  and  some- 
times asserted,  that  the  sermons  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were  uttered  without  plan.  Carefid  analysis  will, 
however,  reveal  in  every  instance  an  underlying  or  per- 
vading plan  well  ada[ited  to  the  object  in  view.  Still 
it  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  judging  from  the  reports 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  not  only  during  the 
New-Test,  period,  but  during  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies, but  little,  if  any,  attention  was  given  to  artiticial 
or  minutely  drawn  plans.  The  style  of  preaching  dur- 
ing the  patristic  age  being  for  the  greater  part  exposi- 
tory, preachers  were  naturally  hehl  to  the  order  of  the 
portions  of  Scripture  expounded.  To  whatever  extent 
'  panegyrics  were  introduced  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  orators,  the  order  of  narration 
was  naturally  followed.  Rarely  were  the  formal  parts 
of  an  oration,  as  described  by  the  Greek  and  Iloman 
rhetoricians,  distinctly  developed  in  sermons.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  schoolmen  of  the  12th  centurv  and  later 
to  apply  the  minutise  of  ancient  rhetoric  and  logic  to  the 
framework  of  sermons.  That  ap|)lication  was,  however, 
so  ingeniously  made  by  them  as  to  project  its  influ- 
ence downward  through  successive  centuries.  That  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  the  preaching  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  of  various  countries  even  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  prevailing  fault  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  scholastic  method  of  sermonizing  has  been 
that  of  excess  in  detail.  By  not  a  few  authors  it  has 
been  drawn  out  into  a  minuteness  of  division  and  Sub- 
division, and,  in  short,  an  extreme  of  artificiality  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  all  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 
Not  only  professed  scholastics,  but  various  writers  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  have  bewildered  themselves 
and  their  readers  with  their  tedious  and  multiplied 
schemes  of  suggestion  and  division.  Whoever  has  the 
curiosity  to  see  this  statement  illustrated  may  find  am- 
ple material  in  a  joint  comparison  of  bishop  Wilkins's 
Gift  of  Preaching,  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition 
of  a  Sermon,  anil  G.  W.  Hervey's  Christian  Rhetoric. 
While  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  sense  these  three 
books  represent  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  also  the  17th,  the  18th,  and  the  19th 
centuries,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  they  rep- 
resent an  antique  fashion,  together  with  the  action  of  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  of  which  more  or  less  appear  in 
every  age. 

Wilkins,  seeking  to  simplify  the  detailed  processes 
of  preceding  writers,  so  as  to  enable  preachers  to  "teach 
clearly,  convince  strongly,  and  persuade  powerfully," 
gives  schemes  of  explicatifm,  confirmation,  and  applica- 
tion which  cover  six  continuous  duodecimo  pages. 

Claude,  in  order  to  help  preachers  avoid  "  poor,  dry, 
and  spiritless  observations,"  and  also  to  reduce  "obscure 
matters  to  a  natural,  popular,  and  modern  air,"  prescribes 
twenty-seven  different  sources  of  observations,  designed 
to  aid  thought  and  facilitate  invention.  They  are  prac- 
tically copied  from  the  Loci  Cotnmunes,  or  CommonpUtces, 
of  Aristotle,  one  only  of  his  twenty-eight  being  omitted, 

Hervey,  in  the  modest  endeavor  to  do  what  he  thinks 
all  other  American  writers  have  failed  to  do — namely, 
"  to  find  the  true  groundworks  of  homiletics,  and  to 
reduce  tlie  science  to  something  like  a  clear  and  suffi- 
cient s}'stem" — not  only  repeats  the  twenty-seven  topics 
of  Claude,  but,  on  his  own  account,  enumerates  and  ex- 
emplifies forty-one  kinds  of  topical  division  ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  excesses  have  called 
forth  both  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  have  even  pro- 
voked some  minds  to  the  rejection,  if  not  of  all  plans, 
yet  of  all  divisions  of  a  sermon.  Fenclon,  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  represented  the  opposition  of  his  period  to 
the  scholastic  system  in  his  Dialorpies  concerning  Elo- 
quence. He  said,  "  For  the  most  part,  divisions  give 
only  a  seeming  order,  while  they  really  mangle  and  clog 
a  discourse  by  separating  it  into  two  or  three  parts, 
which  must  interrupt  the  orator's  action  and  the  effect 
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it  ought  to  produce.  There  remains  no  true  unity  after 
such  divisions,  seeing  they  make  two  or  three  differ- 
ent discourses,  which  are  joined  into  one  only  by  an  ar- 
bitrary connection.  Three  sermons  preached  at  differ- 
ent times,  if  they  be  formed  upon  some  regular  concert- 
ed plan,  make  one  piece  or  entire  discourse  as  much  as 
the  three  points  of  any  of  these  sermons  make  one  whole 
by  being  joined  and  delivered  together."  That  Fene- 
lon,  in  the  above  quotation,  was  arguing  against  the 
abuses  of  division,  rather  than  against  proper  plans  of 
discourse,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  his  own  subse- 
quent directions  as  to  the  plan  and  development  of  a 
sermon.  "  We  ought,"  said  he,  "  at  first  to  give  a  gen- 
eral view  of  our  subject,  and  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  audience  by  a  modest  introduction,  a  respectful 
address,  and  the  genuine  marks  of  candor  and  probity. 
Then  we  should  establish  those  principles  on  which  we 
design  to  argue,  and  in  a  clear,  easy,  sensible  manner, 
propose  the  principal  facts  we  are  to  build  on,  insisting 
chiefly  on  those  circumstances  of  which  we  intend  to 
make  use  afterwards.  From  these  principles  and  facts 
we  must  draw  just  consequences,  and  argue  in  such  a 
clear  and  well-connected  manner  that  all  our  proofs  may 
support  each  other,  and  so  be  the  more  remembered. 
Every  step  we  advance,  our  discourse  ought  to  grow 
stronger,  so  that  the  hearers  may  gradually  perceive  the 
force  and  evidence  of  the  truth ;  and  then  we  ought  to 
display  it  in  such  lively  images  and  movements  as  are 
proper  to  excite  the  passions."  A  following  sentence 
discloses  more  definitely  the  view  of  Fenelon :  "  We 
ought  to  choose  some  method,  but  such  a  method  as  is 
not  discovered  and  promised  in  the  beginning  of  our 
discourse."  In  this  he  admits  the  importance,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  a  plan,  but  denies  the  propriety  of  stat- 
ing the  plan  in  advance.  In  respect  to  the  latter  item, 
it  is  safe  to  believe  that  different  subjects  and  occasions 
may  make  different  requisitions  of  the  preacher — cir- 
cumstances not  seldom  occurring  in  which  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  plan  may  conduce  greatly  to  the  appropri- 
ate objects  of  a  sermon.  At  other  times  and  on  other 
subjects,  it  may  be  better  to  carry  the  hearers  insensi- 
bly along  to  conclusions,  without  disclosing  the  proc- 
esses or  marking  the  steps  by  which  the  conclusions  are 
reached.  The  governing  principle  in  this  matter  should 
be  that  of  adaptation.  Hence  any  attempt  to  fix  arbi- 
trary and  unvarying  rules  must  result  in  failure.  But 
the  preacher  should  not,  on  this  account,  make  the  mis- 
take of  attempting  to  prepare  and  deliver  sermons  with- 
out plan.  He  should  rather  accustom  himself  to  habits 
and  forms  of  close  logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  study- 
ing carefully  the  adaptation  of  the  most  available  forms 
to  different  classes  of  subjects  and  occasions.  By  this 
means,  he  may  rise  above  the  necessity  of  loading  down 
his  mind  with  numerous  rules,  and  attain  not  only  facil- 
ity, but  correctness  of  mental  action  in  shaping  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  comprehension  and  the  persuasion  of  his 
hearers.  On  this  plan,  an  essential  and  ever-increasing 
variety,  both  in  the  form  and  matter  of  his  discourses, 
may  be  secured ;  while  without  it,  or  some  similar  mode 
of  procedure,  there  is  great  danger  of  falling  into  ruts 
or  grooves  of  thought  which,  however  easy  to  the 
preacher,  become  trite  and  wearisome  to  hearers.  If, 
then,  his  logical  plans  be  set  on  fire  with  evangelical 
love  and  a  consuming  zejil  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  men, 
he  will  be  able  to  produce  sermons  of  the  highest  rhe- 
torical power. 

According  to  all  the  best  authorities,  a  sermon  should 
have  an  organic  structure — at  least  an  introduction,  an 
argument,  and  a  conclusion.  In  cases  of  extreme  brev- 
ity, the  beginning  and  end  of  tlie  argument  may  serve 
as  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the  sermon. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  principal  and  essential 
parts  of  a  sermon  should  be  marked  with  divisions  and 
subdivisions  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
probability  of  oratorical  effect.  If  they  can  be  made  to 
secure  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  hearers,  and  to 
fasten  clearer  and  deeper  impressions  on  their  minds,  it 


would  be  prudery  to  reject  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
thej' would  break  the  course  of  thought  or  mar  the  uni- 
ty of  the  sermon,  it  would  be  folly  to  employ  them.  So 
of  any  style  of  division,  if  found  helpful  and  auxiliary 
to  good  results,  it  is  to  be  cultivated.  If  it  seem  artifi- 
cial, redundant,  or  otherwise  a  hindrance  to  oratorical 
power,  let  it  be  sternly  rejected. 

2.  Style.  —  The  impracticability  of  prescribing  fixed 
and  arbitrary  rules  as  to  the  language  to  be  emploved 
in  preaching  is  quite  as  great  as  in  reference  to  plans 
of  discourse.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  im- 
portant principles  to  guide  the  composers  of  sermons, 
whether  written  or  oral. 

(1.)  The  language  of  a  sermon  should  be  prose,  and 
not  poetry. 

(2.)  All  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  prose  style 
should  be  found  in  every  sermon.  Summarily  stated, 
those  qualities  are  purity,  precision,  perspicuity,  unity, 
harmony,  and  strength.  The  lack  of  any  one  of  those 
qualities  may  justly  be  counted  as  a  defect  in  the  style 
of  any  sermon.  It  belongs  to  the  science  of  rhetoric  to 
define  and  illustrate  them  severally,  and  also  to  give 
suggestions  as  to  their  attainment,  their  laws,  and  their 
special  uses. 

(3.)  Superadded  to  the  general  qualities  of  a  good 
style,  a  few  special  characteristics  vascy  be  named  as 
highly  desirable  in  the  style  of  sermons,  although  with 
some  variation  of  degree  in  accordance  with  subjects 
and  occasions. 

No  discriminating  criticism  of  sermons  can  be  made, 
apart  from  a  proper  classification  of  each  particular  ser- 
mon, on  the  basis  of  its  subject  or  special  design.  By 
such  a  classification,  sermons  are  usually  distributed  into 
five  classes,  viz.  expositor}',  hortatory',  doctrinal,  practi- 
cal, and  miscellaneous  or  occasional.  The  last-named 
class  requires  a  somewhat  extended  subclassification 
with  reference  to  special  topics  and  occasions,  e.  g.  a, 
missions;  b,  education;  c,  temperance;  d,  charity;  c, 
funerals ;y;  ordinances;  9,  festivals,  etc. 

To  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  law  of  adaptation  will 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  important,  though  not  easily  de- 
scribed, variations  in  the  style  to  be  employed  in  treat- 
ing topics  so  different  in  character.  Yet  a  sermon  on 
any  one  of  these  subjects,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  suliject  ap- 
propriate for  discussion  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  will  fall 
short  of  the  highest  excellence  if  lacking  in  such  quali- 
ties of  style  as  the  following : 

i.  A  combination  of  simplicity  with  dignity.  It  is 
essential  that  a  sermon  embody  such  a  choice  of  lan- 
guage as  will  tend  to  make  wise  the  simple;  yet,  in  his 
effort  to  be  plain,  the  preacher  must  avoid  triviality. 
He  must  employ  words  and  present  images  correspond- 
ing to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth  which  he  proclaims, 
and  which  may  also  be  understood  by  the  unlearned. 
Simplicity  in  the  sense  recommended  is  opposed  to  the 
affectation  of  elegance  and  the  straining  after  pompous 
words  and  unusual  expressions.  It  employs  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  but  makes  it  the  instrument  of  ele- 
vating their  thoughts  and  ennobling  their  character. 

ii.  It  is  incumbent  on  preachers  to  make  frequent  use 
of  scriptural  quotations  and  allusions  as  a  means  of  de- 
claring and  illustrating  God's  message  in  its  proper  form 
and  spirit.  Hence  the  style  of  their  sermons  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures. The  peculiar  quality  hereby  indicated,  and  which 
the  quotations  themselves  do  not  supply,  is  sometimes 
called  scriptural  congruity.  It  is  the  picture  or  frame- 
work of  silver  in  which  the  apples  of  gold  may  be  fitly 
set. 

iii.  Another  peculiar  quality  of  style  demanded  in 
sermons  is  directness  of  address.  It  is  the  province  of 
poetry  to  sweep  circles  and  various  curvilinear  lines  of 
beauty  through  the  realms  of  thought.  Its  objects  may 
be  well  accomplished  by  exciting  admiration  and  emo- 
tions of  pleasure.  True  preaching  has  a  higher  aim, 
and  consequently  needs  to  focalize  its  power  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  in  the  mind  and  proper  emotions  in 
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the  heart  Hence  a  good  pulpit  style  tolerates  neither 
the  indirectness  of  an  essay  nor  an}'  rhetorical  embel- 
lishments which  are  not  auxiliary  to  directness  of  ad- 
dress. It  rejects  circumlocutions  and  demands  those 
forms  of  expression  that  make  hearers  feel  that  they  are 
personally  the  objects  of  the  sacred  message.  As  a  good 
portrait  looks  every  person  calmly  in  the  eye,  so  a  good 
sermon  seems  to  speak  directh'  to  everj'  hearer.  When, 
in  connection  with  a  just  reference  to  the  principles 
above  stated,  preachers  severally  maintain  their  individ- 
uality of  thought  and  expression,  they  will  tind  sermon- 
izing not  only  a  fascinating  engagement,  but  one  full  of 
encouragement  from  the  happy  results  following. 

So  far  as  this  subject  has  a  literature,  it  is  found  in 
works  on  homiletics  and  preaching  (q.  v.).     (D.  P.  K.) 

Se'ron  (SZ/pwi/;  in  Syr.  and  one  Gr.  MS.  "Hpwi'; 
Vulg.  Seron),a.  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  chief 
command  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mace,  iii,  13,  o  dfj'xiov 
tT]Q  Sm>af.i(.wQ  Swpi'ac),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon 
by  Judas  Maccabajus  (B.C.  166),  as  in  the  day  when  .Josh- 
ua pursued  the  tive  kings  "in  the  going-down  of  Beth- 
horon"  (1  Mace,  iii,  24  ;  Josh,  x,  11).  According  to  Jo- 
sephus,  he  was  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  fell  in  the 
battle  {^Ant.  xii,  7, 1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  statements  are  mere  deductions  from  the  lan- 
guage of  1  Mace. — Smith. 

Serosh,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  Ormuzd's  genii,  king  of  the  earth,  and  di- 
rector of  all  things  in  it.  He  was  not,  however,  one  of 
the  seven  amshaspands,  but  only  an  assistant  to  Ardibe- 
hesht,  one  of  their  number. 

Serpent.  The  frequent  mention  of  this  creature 
in  the  Bil)le,  together  with  the  important  part  which  it 
plays  in  early  mythology,  justifies  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  subject  here  than  could  well  be  given  under  the 
special  terms  by  which  the  several  species  are  designat- 
ed. (In  doing  this  we  largely  avail  ourselves  of  mate- 
rials afforded  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

I.  Bible  Names. — The  following  are  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  by  which  either  the  serpent  in  general  or  some 
particular  kind  is  represented  ui  the  A.  V.  with  great 
variety  and  little  precision. 

1.  Nachdsh  (TlJnS,  so  called  probably  from  its  hissing ; 
Sept.  and  New  Test,  ocpic).  the  generic  name  of  any  ser- 
pent, occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Test.  The  following 
are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal:  Its 
subtlety  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii,  1 ;  its  wisdom  is  al- 
luded to  by  our  Lord  iu  Matt,  x,  16.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  some  species  are  often  mentioned  (see  Psa. 
Iviii,  4:  Prov.  xxiii,  32);  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  it  would  appear  some  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews believed  to  be  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  men- 
tioned in  Psa.  cxl,  3 ;  .Job  xx,  16,  "  the  viper's  tongue 
shall  slay  him;"  although  in  other  places,  as  in  Prov. 
xxiii,  32;  Eccles.  x,  8,  11;  Numb,  xxi,  9,  the  venom  is 
correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx,  14  the 
gall  is  said  to  be  the  poison.  The  habit  serpents  have  of 
lying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccles.  x,  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Amos  v,  19;  their  dwelling  in 
dry,  sandy  places,  in  Dent,  viii,  15.  Their  wonderful 
mode  of  progression  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  author  of  Prov.  xxx,  who  expressly  mentions  it  as 
"one  of  the  three  things  which  were  too  wonderful  for 
him"  (ver.  19).  The  oviparous  nature  of  most  of  the  or- 
der is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  lix,  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  however, 
has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  "  cockatrice."  The 
art  of  taming  and  charming  serpents  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  5;  Eccles.  x,  II ;  Jer. 
viii,  17,  and  doubtless  intimated  by  James  (iii,  7),  who 
particularizes  serpents  among  all  other  animals  that 
"  have  been  tamed  by  man."    See  Skkpent-ch arming. 

2.  Sardph  (w)"lb,  prob.  hurnvig  [see  Seraph]  ;  Sept, 
o^iQ  or  SpaKdJv  ;  A.  V.  "  fiery")  occurs  generally  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  terra  (Numb,  xxi,  6 ;  Deut.  viii. 


15),  but  occasionally  alone  (Numb,  xxi,  8;  Isa.  xiv,  29; 
xxx,  6),  as  some  peculiarly  venomous  species. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the  "fiery 
serpents"  (D^S^'^ari  Di\ansri)  of  Numb,  xxi,  6,  8, 
with  which  it  is  usual  to  identifj'  the  "fiery  flying  ser- 
pent" of  Isa.  xxx,  6  and  xiv,  29.  In  the  transaction 
recorded  (Numb.  loc.  cit. ;  Deut.  viii,  15)  as  having  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious 
Israelites  were  visited  with  a  plague  of  serpents,  there  is 
not  a  wohl  about  their  having  been  "flying"  creatures; 
there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venomous 
snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which  Niebuhr  {l)e- 
script.  de  VA  tab.  p.  156)  speaks,  and  which  the  Arabs  at 
Basra  denominate  heie  su7-surie,  or  heie  thidre,  "  flying 
serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name  from  their  liabit 
of  "springing"  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  date-trees 
they  inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-serpents  {dendro- 
pkid(e),  a  harmless  family  of  the  colubrine  snakes,  and 
therefore  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Heb.  term 
rendered  "  fiery"  bj*  the  A.  V.  is  by  the  Alexandrine 
edition  of  the  Sept.  represented  by  ^avarovvTtc,  "dead- 
ly." Onkelos,  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the 
Vulg.  translate  the  word  "burning,"  in  allusion  to  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  bite;  other  authorities  un- 
derstand a  reference  to  the  bright  color  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poisonous 
snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert. Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly  formidable  kind 
is  that  called  bcetan,  a  small  slender  creature  spotted 
black  and  white,  whose  bite  is  instant  death,  and  whose 
poison  causes  the  dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  (see  Forskal,  IJesciipf.  Animal,  p.  15).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  either  the  cerastes  or  the  naja  haje,  or  any 
other  venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  "  serpent  of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed  the 
children  of  Israel.  See  Ziegra,  De  Serpentihus  Ignitis 
(.Jena,  1732). 

The  "  fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Isaiah  {he.  cit.)  can 
have  no  existence  in  nature  if  taken  in  strict  literal- 
ness,  though  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Herodotus  (ii, 
75 ;  iii,  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with  wings  whose  bones 
he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto  in  Arabia. 
Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds'  wings  occur  on 
the  Egyptian  sculptures;  it  is  probable  that  some  kind 
of  flying  lizard  {Draco,  Dracocella,  or  Dracunadus')  may 
have  been  the  "flying  serpent"  of  which  Herodotus 
speaks;  and  perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless, 
is  yet  calculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  flying  serpent  of  the  prophet,  and  ma)' 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  an  ani- 
mal as  terrible  as  a  venomous  snake.  Accordingly, 
Hamilton  Smith  is  disposed  to  take  the  sardph,  or  sup- 
posed winged  serpent,  to  be  a  haje,  one  of  the  more 
Eastern  species  or  varieties  of  the  cobra  or  naja,  which 
have  the  faculty  of  actually  distending  the  hood,  as  if 
thej'  had  wings  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  the 
same  as,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  well-known  spectacle- 
snake  of  India ;  and  this  interpretation  seems  to  accord 
with  the  words  of  Moses,  the  serpents,  the  burning  ones 
(Numb,  xxi,  6).  The  serpent  may  exhibit  this  partic- 
ular state  of  irritation  when  it  stands  half  erect  with  its 
hood  distended,  or  it  may  be  that  variety  wliich  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  faculty  to  the  greatest  extent.  Naja  re- 
fiectrix,  the.  pqf  or  spook  adder  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is 
reported  bj'  Dr.  Smith  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from  the 
Egyptian  naja  haje.  With  regard  to  the  faculty  of 
flying,  the  lengthened  form,  the  muscular  apparatus,  the 
absence  of  air-cells,  and  the  whole  osteological  structure 
are  all  incompatible  with  flight  or  the  presence  of  wings : 
hence  Hero(lotus,  in  his  search  for  flying  serpents  at 
Buto,  may  have  observed  heaps  of  exnvi;B  of  locusts 
cast  on  shore  by  the  sea — a  phenomenon  not  unfrequent 
on  that  coast — but  most  assuredly  not  heaps  of  bones 
and  ribs  of  serpents.  As  for  those  of  Plutarch,  they 
may  have  been  noxious  sand-flies.  Flying  serpents  are 
only  found  represented  in  the  symbolical  pictures  of 
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Egypt,  where  they  occur  with  birds'  wings.  Those  of 
history,  and  of  barbarous  nations  excessively  habituated 
to  figurative  forms  of  speech,  are  various;  some  being 
so  called  because  of  their  rapid  motion,  others  on  ac- 
count of  a  kind  of  spring  they  are  said  to  make  at  their 
victims,  and  a  third  class  because  they  climb  trees,  and 
are  reported  to  swing  themselves  from  thence  upon  their 
victims,  or  to  other  trees.  Now,  many  sjiecies  of  ser- 
pents are  climbers ;  many  hang  by  the  tail  from  slender 
branches  of  low  trees  in  highly  heated  glens,  snapping 
at  insects  as  they  wheel  around  them ;  but  all  are  deli- 
cately jointed,  and  if  any  should  swing  further  than 
merely  to  change  their  hokl,  and  shouUl  miss  catching 
a  branch,  they  would  most  certainly  be  dislocated,  and, 
if  not  killed,  very  seriously  injured.  From  personal  ex- 
periments, we  can  attest  that  serpents  are  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bulk,  and  without  the  means  of  break- 
ing their  fall ;  that  few,  large  or  small,  could  encounter 
the  shock  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  elevation  without 
fracturing  many  spinous  processes  of  their  vertebrsK, 
and  avoid  being  stunned  for  a  length  of  time,  or  abso- 
lutely crushed  to  death.  Being  instinctively  conscious 
of  the  brittleness  of  their  structure,  nearly  all  snakes  are 
timid,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  a  contest  unless  greatly 
provoked.  This  remark  applies,  we  believe,  to  all  in- 
noxious serpents,  the  great  boas  perhaps  excepted,  and 
to  most  of  the  poisonous,  exclusive  of  several  species  of 
viper  and  cobra-de-capello  (comp.  Thomson,  Lund  and 
Book,  ii,  333).  Ot  the  so-called  tlying,  or  rather  dart- 
ing, serpents,  Niebuhr  found  near  Basra  a  venomous  spe- 
cies called  line  sursurie  and  heie  thiare — that  is,  "  flying 
serpent" — because  it  was  said  to  fling  itself  from  one  tree 
to  another.  Admiral  Anson  heard,  at  the  island  of  Qui- 
bo,  of  snakes  flying  without  wings:  we  maj'  notice  the 
A  contias  and  Prester,  that  fell  like  arrf)vvs  from  the  tops 
of  trees,  and  the  green  yEttda  of  Ceylon,  said  to  spring 
from  trees  at  the  eyes  of  cattle — an  accusation  repeated 
of  more  than  one  species  in  tropical  America.  Next 
we  liave  the  ider  tampaiif/  hari,  seen  in  a  forest  near 
the  river  Pedang  Bessie,  somewhere,  we  believe,  in  the 
Australasian  islands,  under  circumstances  that  most  cer- 
tainly require  confirmation;  since  this  fiery  serpent,  so 
called  from  the  burning  pain  and  fatal  effect  of  its  bite, 
swung  itself  from  one  tree  to  another,  '240  feet  distant, 
with  a  declination  to  the  hori/.on  of  only  about  fifteen 
degrees  !  We  maj'  thus  refer  tlie  "  winged"  or  "  tlying" 
serpent  to  the  Naja  (rifudians,  in  one  of  its  varieties, 
because,  with  its  hood  dilated  into  a  kind  of  shining 
wing  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  standing,  in  undulating 
motion,  one  half  or  more  erect,  rigid,  and  fierce  in  at- 
tack and  deadly  poisonous,  y(^t  still  denominated  "good 
spirit,"  and  in  Egypt  ever  figured  in  eonil)ination  with 
the  winged  globe,  it  may  well  have  received  the  name 
of  sai-dph,  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  objections 
and  conciliate  seemingly  opposite  comments  (see  Numb. 
xxi,  G,  8 ;  Deut.  viii,  1 5 ;  Isa.  xvi,  29 ;  xxx,  G ;  and  Pax- 
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ton's  Illusti-afions),  excepting  the  authority  of  Herod- 
otus, Pausanias,  and  Bochart,  which,  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  names,  is  not  now  sufficient  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  kind  of  serpent  whose  structure  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  zoological  organization.  In  Isa. 
xiv,  29,  and  xxx,  6,  the  epithet  C]S1"'2,  meophepk,  vi- 
hrating  (rendered  "  flying"  in  the  A.  V.),  is  another  form 
for  "  winged,"  and  occurs  in  passages  unconnected  with 
the  events  in  Exodus.  Both  bear  metaphorical  inter- 
pretations. A  further  confirmation  of  the  "  fiery  ser- 
pents," or  '■  serpents  of  the  burning  bite,"  being  najas, 
occurs  in  the  name  Ras  om-Hai/e  (Cape  of  the  Haje 
serpents),  situated  in  the  locality  where  geographers  and 
commentators  agree  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  af- 
flicted by  these  reptiles.  Should  it  be  objected  that 
these  are  the  haje  and  not  the  spectacle-snake,  it  may 
be  answered  that  both  Arabs  and  Hindus  confound  the 
species. 

3.  Ak-s/iub  (nriJDI^',  Sept.  a(nric,  A.  V.  "adder")  is 
found  only  in  Psa.  cxl,  3,  "  They  have  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  serpent;  adders'  poison  is  imder  their 
lips."  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by  Paul 
from  the  Sept.  in  Rom.  iii,  13  ("  asp").  The  poison  of 
venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  a  figurative  sense  to  express  the  evil  tempers 
of  ungodly  men;  that  malignity  which,  as  bishop  Home 
says,  is  "  the  venom  and  poison  of  the  intellectual  world" 
(comp.  Deut,  xxxii,  33  ;  Job  xx,  14,  16). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  word;  the  ancient  versions  do  not  help  us  at 
all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some  kind  of  serpent, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which 
understands  a  spider  by  aks/inb,  interpreting  this  He- 
brew word  by  one  of  somewhat  similar  form  (UJ"^3S;', 
akkabisJi).  The  etymology  of  the  terra  is  not  ascertained 
with  suflicient  precision  to  enable  us  to  refer  the  animal 
to  any  determinate  species.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
two  Hebrew  roots  (i;J33>,  akdsh,  "to  turn  backward," 
and  3|ry,  akab," to  lie  in  wait"),  the  combined  meaning 
of  which  is  "rolled  in  a  spire  and  lying  in  ambush;"  a 
description  which  would  apply  to  almost  any  kind  of 
serpent. 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  which  the 
Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probability  limited  to 
some  five  or  six  species,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  (ikshiib  may  be  represented  by  the  To.ricou  of  Egypt 
and  North  Africa.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
.lews  were  unaecpiainted  with  this  kind,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria.     See  AtinER. 

4.  Pethen  driQ,  from  an  obsolete  root  prob.  signifying 
to  tirist  or  to  be  strong;  Sept.  aoTTiQ,  ^paKMV,  flarriKicTKOQ), 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the  six  following  passages: 
Deut.  xxxii,  33;  Psa.  Iviii,  5;  xci,  13;  Job  xx,  14,  16; 
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Isa.  xi,  8.  It  is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the 
Psalms  by  "  adder"  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  and  by 
"asp"  in  the  margin;  elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.V. 
has  "asp"  as  the  representative  of  the  original  word 
pefhen. 

That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  passages  quoted 
above.  We  further  learn  from  Psa.  Iviii,  5  that  the 
jjetlieii  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers 
practiced  their  art.  In  this  passage  the  wicked  are 
compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear, 
Avhich  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charm- 
ing never  so  wisely ;"  and  from  Isa.  xi,  8,  "  the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear 
that  the  pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  etc.  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  widch  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  in  aid  to  a 
solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  pethen  is 
the  asp  {llieroz.  iii,  156),  for  this  species  of  serpent,  if  a 
sjjecies  be  signified  by  the  term,  has  been  so  vaguely 
described  by  authors  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
known  kind  is  represented  by  it.  The  term  asp  in  mod- 
ern zoology  is  generally  restricted  to  the  Vij^era  aspis 
of  Latreille;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  name, 
among  the  ancients,  stood  for  different  kinds  of  venom- 
ous serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii)  says,  "  plures  diversai- 
que  sunt  aspidum  species;"  and  /Elian  (A\Anim.  x,31) 
asserts  that  the  Egyptians  eniunerate  sixteen  kinds  of 
usp.  Bruce  thought  that  the  asp  of  the  ancients  should 
be  referred  to  the  cerastes,  while  Cuvier  considered  it  to 
be  the  Egyptian  cobra  {Naja  haje).  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew 
name  jwthen  is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct 
from  akshub,  shephiphon,  tsiphoni,  etc.,  names  of  other 
members  of  the  Ophidia. 

Oedman  {Vermisck.  Samvil.  x,  81)  identifies  the  pe- 
then with  the  Coluber  lebetinvs,  Linn.,  a  species  described 
b}'  Forskal  (Besc.  Anim.  p.  15).  KosenmuUer  (^Nol.  ad 
Uieroz.  iii,  156),  Dr.  Lee  {lleb.  Lex.  s.  v.  "|nB),  Dr.  Har- 
ris {Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  art. "  Asp"),  Col.  H.  Smith  {Encyc. 
Bib.  Lit.  art. "Serpent"),  believe  that  the/j('^/;e?ji>f  Script- 
ure is  to  be  identified  with  the  Coluber  btrtan  of  Porskal. 
Oedman  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an  identity 
between  the  C.  lebetinus  and  the  C,  bo'tan;  but  from 
Forskal's  descriptions  it  is  most  probable  that  the  two 
species  are  distinct.  The  whole  argument  that  seeks 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  C.  b<vtan  with  the  pethen 
of  Scripture  is  based  entirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound. 
Rosenmidler  thinks  that  the  Aral)ic  word  bo'tan  ought 
to  be  written  pwtan,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  doulit 
that  this  species  represents  the  pethen  of  Scripture. 
Oedman's  argument,  also,  is  based  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  additional 
proof  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Swedish  natural- 
ist quoted  above,  the  common  people  of  Cyprus  bestow 
the  epithet  of  koiiphe  (Kot'tpt]),  "<ieaf,"  upon  the  C.lebeti- 
hus.  He  does  not,  however,  believe  that  this  species  is 
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absolutely  deaf,  for  he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epi- 
thet of  deafness  attributed  to  the  C.  lebetinus  Oedman 
thinks  may  throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Psa.  Iviii,  5, 
about  "  the  deaf  adder."  As  regards  the  oyrinion  of 
Rosennililler  and  otliers  who  recognise  the  pethen  under 
the  bcetan  of  Forskal,  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  the 
identity  is  allowed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever 
on  the  subject,  for  the  C.  bcetan  of  Forskal  has  never 
been  determined.  If  C.  bwtan  be  the  same  as  C.  lebetinus, 
the  species  denoted  may  be  the  Echis  arenicola  (Toxi- 
coa)  of  Egypt  {Catalogue  of  Snakes  in  Brit.  Mus.  i,  29). 
Probably  all  that  naturalists  have  ever  heard  of  the  C. 
bcBtan  is  derived  from  two  or  three  lines  of  description 
given  by  Forskal.  "The  whole  bodj'  is  spotted  with 
black  and  white;  it  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  the  thick- 
ness of  two  thumbs;  oviparous;  its  bite  kills  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  wounded  body  swells."  The  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  deaf  snake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument  by  Oedman,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  audition  in  all  the 
Ophidia  is  very  imperfect,  as  all  the  members  of  this 
order  are  destitute  of  a  tj'mpanic  cavity.  The  epithet 
"deaf,"  therefore,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  power  all  ser- 
pents possess  of  hearing  ordinary  sounds,  may  reasonably 
be  applied  to  anj'  snake.  Vulgar  opinion  in  many  coun- 
tries attributes  "deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be 
very  unreasonable  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  common 
adder  {Pelias  berus)  is  identical  with  the  "deaf  adder" 
of  the  58th  Psalm.  Vulgar  opinion  in  Cyprus  is  of  no 
more  value  in  the  matter  of  identification  of  species  than 
vulgar  opinion  elsewhere.  A  preliminary  proof,  more- 
over, is  necessary  for  the  argument.  The  snake  of  Cyprus 
must  be  demonstrated  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the  Holy 
Land:  a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  proved,  though, 
as  was  stated  above,  the  snake  of  Cyprus  {C.  lebetbivs) 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Echis  arenicola  of  North  Africa. 
Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanations  which  com- 
mentators have  given  of  the  passage  concerning  the 
"deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears;"  the  rabbi  Solo- 
mon (according  to  Bochart,  iii,  162)  asserts  that  "this 
snake  becomes  deaf  when  old  in  one  ear;  that  slie  stops 
the  other  with  dust,  lest  she  should  hear  the  charmer's 
voice."  Others  maintain  that  "she  applies  one  ear  to 
the  ground  and  stops  the  other  with  her  tail."  Tliat 
such  errors  should  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  when 
little  else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  pages  of  natural 
history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no  allusion  to  them 
would  have  been  made  here  if  this  absurd  error  of  "the 
adder  stopping  her  ears  with  her  tail"  had  not  been  per- 
petuated in  our  own  day.  In  Bythner's  Lyre  of  David, 
p.  165  (Dee's  translation,  1847),  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  word  7)«^^CTi,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs: 
"  A  sp,  whose  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms;  it  is  deaf  of  one 
ear,  and  stops  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail,  that  it  may 
not  hear  incantations."  Dr.  Thomson  also  {Land  and 
Book,  i,  221)  seems  to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he 
writes:  "There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  ear  with  his  tail  to  fortify  him- 
self against  the  influence  of  music  and  other  charms." 
It  is  not  then  needless  to  observe,  in  confutation  of  the 
above  error,  that  no  serpent  possesses  external  openings 
to  the  ear.  The  true  explanation  of  Psa.  Iviii.  5  is  sim- 
ply as  follows;  There  are  some  serpents,  individuals  of 
the  same  species  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  attempts 
of  the  charmer — in  the  language  of  Scripture  such  in- 
dividuals may  be  termed  deaf.  The  point  of  the  rebuke 
consists  in  tlie  fact  that  the  pethen  was  capable  of  hear- 
ing the  charmer's  song,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The  in- 
dividual case  in  question  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
If,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  expression  "deaf  adder" 
denoted  some  species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing, 
whence  it  had  its  specific  name,  how  could  there  be  any 
force  in  the  comparison  which  the  psalmist  makes  with 
wicked  mcnV  Ser[)ents,  though,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of 
hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  charmer  pro- 
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duces  either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument;  and  this 
comparative  deafness  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  very  reason 
why  such  sounds  as  the  charmer  makes  produce  the 
desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treatment.  As  the 
Egyptian  cobra  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  spe- 
cies the  subject  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  of  the 
Bible-lands  practice  their  science,  as  it  is  fond  of  con- 
cealing itself  in  walls  and  in  holes  (Isa.  xi,  8),  and  as  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
pethen  has  reference  to  the  expanding  powers  of  this 
serpent's  neck  when  irritated,  it  appears  to  us  to  have 
at  least  as  good  a  claim  to  represent  the  pethen  as  the 
ver}'  doubtful  species  of  Coluber  hatan,  which  on  such 
slender  grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with 
it.     See  Skkpent-chakming. 

5.  Epheh  (ns^SX;  Sept.  o^ic,  cKJirig,  fiamXiuKOQ)  oc- 
curs in  Job  XX,  16;  Isa.  xxx,  6;  and  lix,  5,  in  all  of 
which  passages  the  A.  V.  has  "viper."  There  is  no 
scriptural  allusion  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
determine  tiie  species  of  serpent  indicated  by  the  Heb. 
term,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  "to 
hiss."  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  251)  speaks  of  some  poisonous 
snake  which  the  Arabs  call  leffah  (el-eff\th)  :  "  it  is  the 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a  foot 
long."  Jackson  also  {Morocco,  p.  110)  mentions  this 
serpent;  from  his  description  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
Algerine  adder  {Echidna  cn-ktans  var.  Mauritanic(i). 
The  snake  {txtSva)  that  fastened  on  Paul's  hand  when 
he  was  at  Melita  (Acts  xxviii,  3)  was  probably  the 
common  viper  {Pelias  hems),  which  is  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  the  Vipera  aspis,a  not  uncommon  species 
on  the  coasts  of  the  same  sea.     See  Viper. 

6.  Tsepha,  or  Tsiphoni  (3-'S!J,  ""ilS'S^;  Sept.  tKyova 
t'i(nri8wv,  Kepd(TTi](;),  occurs  five  times  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii,  32  it  is  translated  "  adder,"  and 
in  the  three  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  as  well  as 
in  Jer.  viii,  17,  it  is  rendered  "cockatrice."  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss"  does 
not  help  us  at  all  to  identify  the  animal.  From  Jere- 
miah we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  from 
the  parallelism  of  Isa.  xi,  8  it  appears  that  the  tsiphoni 
was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the  pethen. 
Bochart,  in  his  fJieroz.  (iii,  182,  ed.  Kosenmiiller),  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  tsiphoni  is  the  basilisk  of 
the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in  Vulg.  reads  regulus), 
which  was  then  supposed  to  destroy  life,  burn  up  grass, 
and  break  stones  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath 
(comp.  Pliny,  FI.N.  viii,.  33);  but  this  is  explaining  an 
"  ignotum  per  ignotius." 

The  whole  story  of  the  basilisk  is  involved  in  fable, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the  animal  to 
which  the  ancients  attributed  such  terrible  power.  It 
is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that  Forskiil  {Descr. 
Animal,  p.  15)  speaks  of  a  kind  of  serpent  {Coluber  hol- 
leik  is  the  name  he  gives  it)  which  he  says  produces 
irritation  on  the  spot  touched  by  its  breath;  he  is  quot- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic 
of  the  basiliskan  fable?  This  creature  was  so  called 
from  a  mark  on  its  head,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
•  crown.  Several  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar  mark- 
ings on  the  head — the  varieties  of  the  spectacle-cobras 
of  Inilia,  for  example — so  that  identification  is  impossi- 
ble. As  the  Sept.  makes  use  of  the  word  basilisk  (Psa. 
xc,  13;  xci,  13  A.  V.),  it  was  thought  desirable  to  say 
this  much  on  the  sidyect.  The  ba.  disk  of  naturalists 
is  a  most  forbidding-looking  yet  harmless  lizard  of  the 
family  I</uanidw,  order  Saiiria.  In  using  the  term, 
therefore,  care  must  Ije  taken  not  to  confound  tlie  myth- 
ical serpent  with  the  verilable  Saurian.  Basilisk  is  an 
indefinite  English  name,  which  belongs  to  no  idcntitied 
serpent,  and  now  appears  only  in  the  works  of  ancient 
compilers  and  heralds,  where  it  is  figured  with  a  crest, 
though  tliere  is  no  really  crested  or  frilled  species  known 
to  exist  ill  the  whole  Ophidian  order.  Created  soriients 
occur,  it  is  true,  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases;  but  they 


are  invariably  mythological  representations,  probably 
derived  from  descriptive  rumors  of  the  hooded  najas, 
cei-astes,  and  perhajis  murana  ;  the  first  of  these  having 
what  may  be  likened  to  a  turbaned,  the  other  to  a  coro- 
nated head,  and  the  third  fins  at  the  operculum.  But 
it  is  from  the  apparently  crowned  form  that  the  de- 
nominations of  basilisk  and  regulus  were  derived.  See 
Basilisk. 

It  is  possible  that  the  tsiphoni  may  be  represented  by 
the  Algerine  adder  {Clotho  Mauritanica),  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Dr.  Harris, 
in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  erroneously  sup- 
poses it  to  be  identical  with  the  Rajah  zephen  of  For- 
skal,  which,  however,  is  a  fish  {TrUjon  zephen,  Cuv.), 
and  not  a  serpent.     See  Cockathick. 


Algeiiue  Adder  (Clotho  Mauritanica). 

7.  Shephiphon  ('QiSir;  Sept.  t-yfca^/jjttfi'oc )  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xlix,  17,  where  it  is  used  to  characterize 
the  tribe  of  Dan:  "Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so 
that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards."  Various  are  the 
readings  of  the  old  versions  in  this  passage  :  the  Samar- 
itan interprets  shephiphon  by  "Ij'ing  in  wait ;"  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  Syriac,  "a  basilisk"  ("'Q'Tin,  churmon,  destructive'). 
The  Arabic  interpreters  Erpenius  and  Saadias  have 
"  the  horned  snake ;"  and  so  the  Vulg.  cerastes.  The 
Sept.,  like  the  iSamaritan,  must  have  connected  the  He- 
brew terra  with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of 
"sitting  in  ambush."  The  original  word  comes  from 
a  root  (C]SIIJ)  which  signifies  "to  prick,"  "  pierce,"  or 
"  bite." 

The  habit  of  the  shephiphon  alluded  to  in  Jacob's 
prophecy — namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the  sand  and  bit- 
ing at  the  horse's  heels — suits  the  character  of  a  well- 
known  species  of  venomous  snake,  the  celebrated  horned 
viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  {Cerastes  Hasselquistii), 
which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Hebrew  word  shephi- 
phon is  no  doubt  identical  with  the  Arabic  sijfon.  If 
the  translation  of  this  Arabic  word  by  (jlolius  be  com- 
pared with  the  description  of  the  ceirisies  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  there  will  appear  good  reason  for  identify- 
ing  the  shephiphon  of  Genesis  with  the  cerastes  of 
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naturalists  :  "  Sijfon,  serpentis  genus  Icve,  punctls  macu- 
liscjue  distinctum" — "a  small  kind  of  serpent  mari^ed 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  A  rub.  Lex.  s.  v.).  "  The 
cerastes  (Cerastes  H asselquistii)  is  brownish  white,  with 
pale -brown,  irregular  unequal,  spots"  (Catalogue  of 
Snakes  in  Brit.  Mus.  i,  29  ).  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals  being  spotted  affords 
sufficient  ground,  when  tal<en  alone,  for  asserting  that 
they  are  identical,  for  many  serpents  have  this  char- 
acter in  common;  but  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  adduced  above,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  this  spotted  character  belongs  only  to  a  very  few 
kinds  common  in  the  localities  in  question,  it  does  at 
least  form  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
identity  of  the  shepldphon  with  the  cerastes.  The 
name  of  cerastes  is  derived  from  a  curious  horn-like 
process  above  each  eye  in  the  male  (and  occasionally, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  female  likewise),  which  gives  it 
a  formidable  appearance.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  Abt/s- 
sinia,  has  given  a  verj'  accurate  and  detailed  account 
of  these  animals.  He  observes  that  he  found  them  in 
great  numbers  in  those  parts  which  were  frequented  by 
the  jerboa,  and  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  cerastes  he 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of 
these  snakes  in  a  glass  vessel  for  two  years  without 
any  food.  Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce 
throws  some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors 
as  to  the  movement  of  this  snake.  jElian  [De  Anim. 
XV,  13),  Isidorus,  ^'Etius,  have  all  recorded  of  the  ce- 
1-astes  that,  whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a 
straight  direction,  this  one  and  the  hmmorrhous  (no 
doubt  the  same  animal  under  another  name)  move  side- 
ways, stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  either  siile  (and  comp. 
Bochart).  Let  this  be  compared  with  what  Bruce 
says,  "The  cerastes  moves  with  great  rapidity  and  iu 
all  directions,  forwards,  backwards,  sideways;  when  he 
inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  far  from  him, 
he  creeps  with  his  side  ioivards  the  person,'^  etc.  The 
words  of  Ibn-Sina,  or  Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  nothing  unusual  has 
been  observed  in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  ce- 
rastes in  the  gardens  of  tlie  Zoological  Society  ;  but,  of 
course,  negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a  specimen 
not  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  invalidate  the  state- 
ment of  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Bruce.  The  cele- 
brated John  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  cerastes 
(see  Philosoph.  Transact.  1760).  Hasselquist  minutely 
describes  it  (Ttin.  p.  241,  365).  The  cei-astes  is  ex- 
tremely venomous ;  Bruce  compelled  one  to  scratch 
eighteen  pigeons  upon  the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  they  all  died  nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time. 
It  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but 
is  occasionally  found  larger.  It  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily Viperidce,  order  Ophidia.  This  is  a  dangerous  spe- 
cies, usually  burrowing  in  sand  near  the  holes  of  jer- 
boas, and  occasionally  in  the  cattle-paths;  for  there  are 
now  few  or  no  ruts  of  cart-wheels,  where  it  is  pretend- 
ed they  used  to  conceal  themselves  to  assault  unwarj' 
passers.     It  is  still  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Another  kind  of  horned  serpent  is  the  Eryx  cerastes 
of  Daudin,  also  small,  having  no  movable  poison-fangs, 
but  remarkalde  for  two  very  long  back  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  pass  through  the  upper  jaw,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  shape  of  two  white  horns  above  its  surface. 
It  is  known  to  the  Egyptian  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
harbayi,  which  may  be  a  distortion  of  ovfSatoc  in 
Horapollo,  and  is  classed  by  Hasselquist  among  slow- 
worms,  because  in  form  the  tail  does  not  taper  to  a 
point.  Its  colors  are  black  and  white  marblings,  and 
the  eyes  are  lateral  and  very  near  the  snout.  See 
Asp. 

8.  Tsimmaon  ("|"1XB^,  Deut,  viii,  15)  appears  to  be  a 
serpent,  though  rendered  bj'  "drought"  in  the  A.  V. 
and  others,  so  called  because  of  the  intolerable  thirst 
occasioned  bv  its  bite.     If  this  translation  be  correct. 


it  will  form  in  modern  nomenclature  one  of  the  genus 
fJurria,  and  subgenus  llipsas  or  Bongarus.  But  no 
species  of  this  division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in 
Western  Asia,  albeit  there  are  several  in  India;  and 
Avicenna  locates  the  Torrida  dipsas  in  Egypt  and 
Syria;  whereupon  Cuvier  remarks  that  Gesner's  figure 
of  iJipsas  belongs  preciseh'  to  the  subgenus  here  point- 
ed out.  As  one  of  the  colubrine  family,  it  should  not 
be  venomous;  but  the  last-mentioned  writer  remarks 
that  several  of  these  are  regarded  in  their  native  lo- 
calities with  great  dread;  and  on  examination  it  is 
found  that,  although  they  have  no  erectile  tubercular 
fangs,  with  a  poison-bag  at  the  roots,  there  is  on  the 
long  back  teeth  a  groove,  and  a  large  gland  at  the  base 
of  the  maxilla,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  contains,  in  some 
at  least,  a  highly  venomous  poison.     See  Drought. 

9.  Zochel  (bniT,  literally  a  craivler)  occasionally 
stands  (Deut.  xxxii,  24,  "  serpent ;"  Mic.  vii,  7,  "  worm") 
as  a  general  term  for  the  serpent  tribe.     See  Worm. 

10.  Tannin  ("piri,  "serpent,"  Exod.  vii,  9,  10,  12; 
elsewhere  usually  "  dragon")  seems  in  the  above  in- 
stances to  denote  a  venomous  reptile  (Deut.  xxxii,  33) ; 
but  of  a  vague  character.     See  Sea-monster. 

11.  The  usual  and  proper  term  for  "serpent"  in  the 
New  Test,  is  o(pig,  a  sna/ce  of  any  kind  ;  but  once  (James 
iii,  7)  tpTTiTov  (elsewhere  "  creeping  thing")  is  thus  ren- 
dered. More  specific  terms,  noticed  above,  are  da7ri<;, 
'ixi^va,  SpaKijjv. 

II.  Scientijic  Classification  ami  Characteristics. —  1. 
Systematical  nomenclators  and  travellers  enumerate 
considerably  more  than  forty  species  of  serpents  in 
Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  point  out  with  certainty  a  single 
one  named  in  the  Bible,  where  very  few  descriptive 
indications  occur  beyond  what  in  scientific  language 
would  now  be  applied  geuerically.  It  is  true  that, 
among  the  names  of  the  list,  several  may  be  synonyms 
of  one  and  the  same  species;  still  none  but  the  most 
recent  researches  give  characters  sufficient  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  as  yet  nothing  like  a  complete  her- 
petology  of  the  regions  in  question  has  been  estab- 
lished. For,  snakes  being  able  to  resist  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  and  also  the  greatest  heat,  there  are  instances 
of  species  being  found,  such  as  the  hajes,  precisel)'  the 
same,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope;  oth- 
ers, again,  may  be  traced  from  Great  Britain  to  Persia 
and  Egypt,  as  is  instanced  in  the  common  viper  and  its 
varieties.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  vain  efforts  at 
identifying  all  the  serpents  named,  it  will  be  a  prefer- 
able course  to  assign  them  to  their  proper  families, 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  can  be  pointed  out 
with  certainty;  and  in  so  doing  it  will  appear  that 
even  now  species  of  importance  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients are  far  from  being  clearly  established. 

Serpents  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  very 
distinct  sections — the  first  embracing  all  those  that  are 
provided  with  movable  tubular  fangs  and  poison-bags 
in  the  upper  jaw;  all  regarded  as  ovo-viviparous,  and 
called  by  contraction  vipers:  they  constitute  not  quite 
one  fifth  of  the  species  hitherto  noticed  by  naturalists. 
The  second  section,  much  more  numerous,  is  tlie  colu- 
brine, not  so  armed,  but  not  therefore  always  entirely 
innocuous,  since  there  may  be  in  some  cases  venomous 
secretions  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  wounds  made 
by  their  fixed  teeth,  which  in  all  serpents  are  single 
points,  and  in  some  species  increase  in  size  as  they 
stand  back  in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all, 
of  these  comparatively  innocuous  species  are  oviparous, 
including  the  largest  or  giant  snakes,  and  the  pelamis 
and  hydrophis,  or  water-serpents,  among  which  several 
are  venomous. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  above  identification,  one  class 
of  serpents,  the  cobra  tribe,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  most  venomous  in  the  East.  The  genus  Naja — 
Haridi  (V)  of  Savary  —  is  distinguished  by  a  plaited 
head,  large,  very  venomous  fangs,  a  neck  dilatable  un- 
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der  excitement,  which  raises  the  ribs  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  into  the  form  of  a  disk  or  hood,  when 
the  scales,  usually  not  imbricated,  but  lying  in  juxta- 
position, are  separated,  and  expose  the  skin,  which  at 
that  time  displays  bright  iridescent  gleams,  contrast- 
ing highly  with  their  brown,  yellow,  and  bluish  colors. 
The  species  attain  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior, 
size  to  the  generality  of  the  genus  viper;  are  more 
massive  in  their  structure ;  and  some  possess  the  facul- 
ty of  self-inflation  to  triiile  their  diameter,  gradually 
forcing  the  body  upwards  into  an  erect  position,  until, 
by  a  convulsive  crisis,  they  are  said  suddenly  to  strike 
backwards  at  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer.  Capt.  Stevens, 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  universal  report  concerning  the  mode  of  striking 
back  ascribed  to  the  serpent,  had  a  quill  introduced 
into  the  vent  of  one  lying  dead  on  the  table,  and  blown 
into.  The  skin  distended  till  the  body  rose  up  nearly 
all  its  length ;  he  then  caused  the  experiment  to  stop, 
from  the  alarming  attitude  it  assumed. 

2.  Among  the  various  tribes  of  animals  which  are 
inimical  to  man,  there  is  none  that  can  compare  with 
the  venomous  snakes  for  the  deadly  fatality  of  their 
enmity :  the  lightning  stroke  of  their  poison-fangs  is 
the  unerring  signal  of  a  swift  dissolution,  preceded  by 
torture  the  most  horrible.  The  bite  of  a  vigorous  ser- 
pent has  been  known  to  produce  death  in  two  minutes. 
Even  where  the  consummation  is  not  so  fearfully  rapid, 
its  delay  is  but  a  brief  prolongation  of  the  intense  suf- 
fering. The  terrible  symptoms  are  thus  described :  A 
sharp  pain  in  the  part,  which  becomes  swollen,  shining, 
hot,  red,  then  livid,  cold,  and  insensible.  The  pain  and 
inflammation  spread,  and  become  more  intense;  fierce 
shooting  pains  are  felt  in  other  parts,  and  a  burning  fire 
pervades  the  body.  The  eyes  water  profusely;  then 
come  swoonings,  sickness,  and  bilious  vomitings,  difla- 
cult  breathing,  cold  sweats,  and  sharp  pains  in  the  loins. 
The  skin  becomes  deadly  pale  or  deep  yellow,  while  a 
black  watery  blood  runs  from  the  wound,  which  changes 
to  a  yellowish  matter.  Violent  headache  succeeds,  and 
giddiness,  faintness,  and  overwhelming  terrors,  burning 
thirst,  gushing  discharges  of  blood  from  the  orifices  of 
the  body,  intolerable  fetor  of  breath,  convulsive  hic- 
coughs, and  death. 

The  agent  of  these  terrible  results  is  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  yellow  fluid,  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  seated 
on  the  clieeks,  and  stored 
for  use  in  membranous 
bags,  placed  at  the  side  of 
each  upperjaw,  and  envel- 
oping the  base  of  a  large, 

^  .        ,  ,„  ..^,  ,        curved,   pointed    tooth, 

P()isou-b;ig and Faugot Cobra,      i-  i   •    I   i    i  ,      tk„c.„ 
^  ^  which  IS  tubular,     i  hese 

two  teeth,  or  fangs,  are  capable  of  being  erected  by  a 

muscular  apparatiis  under  the  power  of  the  animal,  when 

they  project  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from  the  jaw. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deadly  blow  is  inflicted  is 
remarkable,  and  is- alluded  to  in  Scripture.  When  the 
rage  of  the  snake  is  excited,  it  commonly  throws  its 
body  into  a  coil- more  or  less  close,  and  raises  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  body.  The  neck  is  now  flattened  and 
dilated,  so  that  the  scales,  which  ordinarily  lie  in  close 
contact,  are  separated  by  wide  interspaces  of  naked 
skin.  The  neck  is  bent  more  or  less  back,  the  head 
projecting  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  fore  part  of  the  animal  is  launched  forward  to- 
wards the  object  of  its  anger,  the  erected  tooth  is  forci- 
bly struc-k  into-the  flesh, and  withdrawn  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  thought.  No  doubt  the  rage  wliicli  stimulates 
the  action  calls  forth  an  increased  action  of  tlie  jwison- 
glands,  by  which  the  store-sac  is  filled  with  the  secre- 
tion. The  muscular  contraction  which  gives  the  rapid 
blow  compresses  at  the  same  instant  the  sac;  and  as  the 
acute  point  of  the  fang  enters  the  flesh,  the  venom  is 
forced  through  the  tubular  centre  into  the  wound. 

III.  Scripture  History. — It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent  that  the  devil  seduced  Eve;  hence  in  Scripture 


Satan  is  called  "  the  old  serpent"  (Rev.  xii,  9,  and  comp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  3).  On  this  metaphorical  use  of  the  word, 
see  the  Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1852,  p.  351  sq. ;  comp. 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  Jan.  1864. 

The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the  transaction 
of  the  fall  must  not  be  passed  over  without  some  brief 
comment,  being  full  of  deep  and  curious  interest.  First 
of  all,  then,  we  ha%'e  to  note  the  subtlety  ascribed  to 
this  reptile,  which  was  the  reason  for  its  having  been 
selected  as  the  instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  com- 
pare with  it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our 
Lord  as  belonging  to  it, "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents"  (Matt. 
X,  16).  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  among  Orientals 
and  the  people  of  the  Western  world,  that  the  serpent 
was  endued  with  a  large  share  of  sagacity.  The  He- 
brew word  D1"i",  translated  "subtile,"  though  frequent- 
ly used  in  a  good  sense,  implies,  it  is  probable,  in  this 
passage,  "mischievous  and  malignant  craftiness,"  and 
is  well  rendered  by  Aquila  and  Theodotion  by  Ttavovp- 
yoQ,  and  thus  commented  upon  by  Jerome,  "  Magis  ita- 
que  hoc  verbo  calliditas  et  versutia  quatn  sapientia  de- 
monstratur"  (see  Rosenmuller,  Schol.  ad  loc).  The  an- 
cients give  various  reasons  for  regarding  serpents  as 
being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  species,  the 
cerastes,  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the  heels  of 
animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head  was  consid- 
ered the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  serpent  takes  care  to 
conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body.  Serpents  have 
in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of  cunning  crafti- 
ness. The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to  by  our  Lord 
refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sagacity  displayed  by  ser- 
pents in  avoiding  danger.  The  disciples  were  warned 
to  be  as  prudent  in  not  incurring  unnecessary  persecu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  fall,  moved  along  in  an  erect 
attitude,  as  Milton  {P.  L.  ix,  496)  says — 

"Not  whh  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of.risinj;  folds  thai  towei'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  mnze." 

Comp.  also  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  1, 4),  who  believed  that  God 
now  for  the  first  time  inserted  poison  urtder  the  ser- 
pent's tongue,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  feet, 
causing  him  to  crawl  low  on  the  ground  by  the  un- 
didating  inflections  of  the  body  {Kara  Tr\Q  yi]C  i\v(nro}- 
IKvov).  Patrick  {Comment,  ad  loc.)  entertained  the  ex- 
traordinary notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  fall  was  a 
winged  kind  {saraph),  and  Adam  Clarke  has  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  exegetes  ever  since  for  maintaining 
that  the  serpent  of  the  garden  was  an  orang-outang 
{Comment,  ad  loc). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  progression  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  structure  of  a  serpent, 
whose  motion  on  the  ground  is  so  beautifully  effected 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  mul- 
titudinous ribs,  which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pairs 
of  levers,  enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  place 
to  place ;  consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the  fall 
moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  form- 
ed on  a  different  plan  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the  Savrophis  teiradactylus 
and  the  Chamtesaura  anguimi  of  South  Africa,  which 
in  external  form  are  very  like  serpents,  l)ut  with  (juasi- 
feet;  indeed,  even  in  the  boa- constrictor,  underneath 
the  skin  near  the  extremity,  there  exist  rudimentary 
legs.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
snakes  before  the  fall  were  similar  to  the  Saurophis. 
Such  a  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all  the 
fossil  Ophidia  that  have  hitherto  been  found  differ  in 
no  essential  respects  from  modern  representatives  of 
that  order:  it  is,  moreover,  beside  the  mark,  for  the 
words  of  the  curse,  "  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  are 
as  characteristic  of  the  progression  of  a  saurophoid  ser- 
pent before  the  fall  as  of  a  true  ophidian  after  it. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  that  the  serpent  underwent  any 
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change  of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played  in  the 
history  of  the  fall.  The  sun  and  the  moon  were  in 
the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed  "for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years."  The  typ- 
ical form  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  progression 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  same  before  the  fall  as  af- 
ter it;  but  subsequent  to  the  fall  its  form  and  progres- 
sion were  to  be  regarded  with  hatred  and  disgust  bj' 
all  mankind,  and  thus  the  animal  was  cursed  "above 
all  cattle,"  and  a  mark  of  condemnation  was  forever 
stamped  upon  it.  There  is  no  necessit}'  to  show  how 
that  part  of  the  curse  is  literally  fulfilled  which  speaks 
of  the  "  enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  serpent  and  mankind;  and  though,  of  course,  this 
has  more  especial  allusion  to  the  devil  whose  instru- 
ment the  serpent  was  in  his  deceit,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
true  of  the  serpent.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  differ  with 
Theocritus  {Id.  xv,  58) — 

Toe  >|/i/xpoi'  iiipiv  Tafji<iXi(TTa  dedoiKta 
'Ek  Traitor. 

Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  "  eat  dust"  (see  Gen. 
iii,  14;  Isa.  Ixv,  25;  Mic.  vii,  17) ;  these  animals,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  take  their  food  on  the  ground,  do  con- 
sequently swallow  with  it  large  portions  of  sand  and 
dust  (see  Thomson,  Laud  and  Book,  ii,  332). 

IV.  Mythology. — As  already  seen,  scriptural  evidence 
attests  the  serpent's  influence  on  the  early  destinies  of 
mankind ;  and  this  fact  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  the 
legends,  and  creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  far 
from  being  obliterated  at  this  daj^  among  the  pagan, 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  hemispheres,  where 
the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals  of  the  vivip- 
arous class  are  not  uncommonly  adored,  but  more  gen- 
erally respected,  from  motives  originating  in  fear;  and 
others,  of  the  oviparous  race,  are  suffered  to  abide  in  hu- 
man dwellings,  and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from 
causes  not  easily  determined,  excepting  that  the  serpent 
is  ever  considered  to  be  possessed  of  some  mysterious 
superhuman  knowledge  or  power.  Hence,  besides  real 
species,  ideal  forms,  taken  from  the  living,  but  combining 
other  or  additional  properties,  occur,  at  the  most  early 
periods,  as  metaphorical  types,  in  fable  and  history,  and 
in  the  hierogh'phics  and  religious  paintings  of  many 
nations.  Such  are  the  innumerable  fables  in  Hindu  lore 
of  Nagas  and  Naga  kings;  the  primeval  astronomy  which 
placed  the  serpent  in  the  skies,  and  called  the  Milky  Way 
by  the  name  of  Ananta  and  Sesha  Naga;  the  pagan 
obscure  yet  almost  universal  record  of  the  deluge  typi- 
fied by  a  serpent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  ark,  which 
astronomy  has  likewise  transferred  to  the  skies  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon  about  to  devour  the  moon,  when,  in 
an  eclipsed  state,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
promnos,or  crescent-shaped  boat;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  lunar  eclipses  still  continue  to  be  regarded  in  this 
character,  and  to  excite  general  apprehension  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  as  well  as  in  China,  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands as  well  as  in  America.  See  Dkagon.  The  na- 
tions of  the  North  once  believed  in  the  .Jormunds  Gan- 
der, or  Kater  serpent  of  tlie  deep ;  and  they,  together 
with  the  Celts  and  Basques  and  all  Asia,  had  legends 
of  the  Orm,  the  Paystha.  the  dragon  guardian  of  riches, 
brooding  on  gold  in  caverns  deep  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  lying  in  huge  folds  on  dreary  and  exten- 
sive heaths.  These  fables  were  a  resi(hie  of  that  an- 
tique dragon-worship  which  had  its  temples  from  High 
Asia  and  Colchis  to  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
once  flourished  both  in  Greece  and  Northern  Africa — 
structures  with  avenues  of  upright  stones  of  several 
miles  in  length,  whereof  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
at  Carnak  in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshiro,  and  Red- 
ruth in  Cornwall — the  two  last  mentioned  nmre  partic- 
ularly showing  their  connection  with  the  circle  con- 
stituting a  form  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  again  was 
an  emblem  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark.  The  Hesperian, 
Colchian,  and  Lerinvan  dragons  are  only  Greek  legends 
of  the  same  doctrine,  still  more  distorted,  and  affording 
ample  proof  how  far  the  pagan  world  had  departed  from 


the  simplicity  of  scriptural  truth,  from  the  excessive 
use  of  metaphorical  descriptions  and  fanciful  symbols. 
In  Egypt,  the  early  centre  of  ophiolatry,  this  debasing 
service  was  so  deeplj-  rooted  tliat  a  Christian  sect  of 
heretics,  called  Ophita;,  or,  according  to  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Ophiani,  arose  in  the  2d  century  of  our  a?ra. 
As  an  emanation  of  the  Gnostics,  their  errors  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Tertullian,  and  form  a  signal  in- 
stance of  human  perverseness  ingeniously  misleading 
itself  and  others  by  the  abuse  of  symbols;  yet,  when 
the  anguine  type  did  not  pass  into  long,  distorted  leg- 
ends, it  is  evident,  from  tlie  brazen  serpent  raised  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  that  it  was  correctly  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  as  a  sign,  not  in  itself  a  power,  of 
divine  aid;  and  that  its  true  symbolical  meaning  did 
not  escape  even  pagan  comprehension  appears  from  pro- 
fane history,  in  Meissi,  the  good  serpent,  being  likewise 
properly  understood  by  the  Egyptians,  until  idolatry 
distorted  all  the  national  reminiscences,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  what  was  not  fully  revealed  till  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared on  earth  was  obliterated.  Ob,  Oub,  the  Coptic 
Hof,  Obion  in  Kircher,  was,  however,  the  general  name 
for  serpents  in  Egypt;  and  Kneph,  or  Cnuphis,  or  Ih- 
Nuphi,  the  good  genius,  always  figured  as  the  Nachash 
or  Thermuth,  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  Naga  Sahib,  or 
lord-serpent  of  India,  and  still  a  personification  of  the 
vanquisher  of  the  deluge — Vishnu  and  many  others 
being  pagan  denominations  of  Noah.  In  this  sense  the 
good  genins  Cnuphis  was  a  type  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
and  called  by  them  the  spirit  pervading  nature,  the 
creator  from  whose  mouth  proceeded  the  mundane  egg; 
being  referred,  after  the  loss  of  the  true  interpretation, 
to  any  typical  form  of  the  patriarch,  the  events  of  the 
deluge  and  the  creation,  thus  confounding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Almighty  with  the  ministry  of  his  servant. 
(See  Deane,  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  through- 
out the  Woiid  [Lond.  1833].)     See  Serpent-worship. 

There  was,  however,  another  idolized  snake  of  the 
great  destroyer  Pj'thon  tribe,  which  devour  even  each 
other;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  bear- 
ing a  mummy  figure  on  its  tail,  and  gliding  over  a 
seated  divinity  with  an  egg  on  the  head,  while  human 
sacrifice  by  decapitation  is  performed  before  it.  This 
serpent  is  so  carefully  drawn  that  we  recognise  the 
Thaibanne,  Ophites  Thebanus,  which  grows  to  twelve 
or  more  feet  in  length,  is  still  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  is  a  congener,  if  not  the  same  as  Python  tigris  al- 
bicans, the  great  snake  even  at  present  worshipped  in 
Ciitch  :  it  may  be  the  Aphophis  of  the  Egyptians.  To 
descant  further  on  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  jnirpose ;  but  the  Egyptian  Python  here  no- 
ticed, changing  its  character  from  being  a  type  of  the 
deluge  to  that  of  an  emblem  of  the  ark  carrving  the 
spirit  of  human  life  within  or  upon  it,  was  not  without 
its  counterpart  in  England,  where  lately,  in  digging  out 
the  deep,  black  mud  of  a  ditch,  a  boat-shaped  Python, 
carrying  the  eight  Eones  (?)  or  NoachidiC,  has  been 
discovered,  with  emblems  that  denote  them  to  be  the 
solar  regenerators  of  mankind.  Thus,  as  is  ever  the 
case  in  polytheistical  legends,  the  tj'pe  disappears 
through  multiplied  transitions  and  the  number  of  other 
symbols  and  personifications  characterized  by  the  same 
emblem.  It  was  so  in  this  instance,  when  the  sndke 
form  was  conferred  also  on  abstractions  bearing  the 
names  of  divinities,  such  as  Ranuo,  Hoph,  Bai,  lloh  or 
Hih,  and  others. 

The  asserted  longevity  of  the  serpent  tribe  may  have 
suggested  the  representation  of  the  harmless  house- 
snake  biting  its  tail  as  typical  of  eternity ;  and  this 
same  (piality  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  why  this  animal, 
entwined  round  a  staff,  was  tlie  symbol  of  health  and 
the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  classical  jEsculapius 
and  Hygeia.  .  There  are  species  of  this  genus  common 
to  Palestine  and  the  southern  parts  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. They  were  domesticated  in  Druidical  and  other 
pagan  sanctuaries,  and  were  employed  for  omens  and 
other  impostures;  but  the  mysterious  Ag  or  Hagstone 
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was  asserted  to  be  produced  by  the  venomous  viper 
species.  With  such  powers  of  destroying  animal  life, 
and  with  an  aspect  at  once  terrible  and  resplendent,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  how  soon  fear  and  superstition 
would  combine,  at  periods  anterior  to  historical  data, 
to  raise  these  monsters  into  divinities,  and  endeavor  to 
deprecate  their  wrath  by  the  blandishments  of  worship; 
and  how  design  and  cupidity  would  teach  these  very 
votaries  the  manner  of  subduing  their  ferocity,  of  ex- 
tracting their  instruments  of  mischief,  and  making 
them  subservient  to  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  the 
vidgar  by  using  certain  cadences  of  sound  which  af- 
fect their  hearing,  and  exciting  in  them  a  desire  to 
perform  a  liind  of  pleasurable  movement  that  may  be 
compared  to  dancing.  Hence  the  Nagas  of  the  East, 
the  Hagworms  of  the  West,  and  the  Ilaje  have  all  been 
deified,  styled  agathodcemon,  or  good  spirit ;  and  figures 
of  them  occur  wherever  the  superstition  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity has  been  accompanied  by  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

"Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Kalisch  {Hist, 
and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  Hi,  1),  "the  serpent  was  used 
as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience and  contumacy.  A  few  exceptions  only  can 
be  discovered.  The  Phoenicians  adored  that  animal  as 
a  beneficent  genius;  and  the  Chinese  consider  it  as  a 
symbol  of  superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  ascribe  to 
the  kings  of  heaven  {tien-hoangs)  bodies  of  serpents. 
Some  other  nations  fluct- 
uated in  their  concep- 
tions regarding  the  ser- 
pent. The  Egyptians 
represented  the  eternal 
spirit  Kneph,  the  author 
of  all  good,  under  the 
mythic  form  of  that  rep- 
tile; thej'  understood  the 
art  of  taming  it,  and  em- 
balmed it  after  death  ; 
but  they  applied  the 
same  symbol  for  the  god 
of  revenge  and  punish- 
ment (Tithrambo),  and 
for  Typhon,  the  author 
of  all  moral  and  physical 

„       ,    .  ,  ,        .      evil;  and  in  the  Egyptian 

Kneph  AjrathoQoemon,  denotnig  ,  ■•  ,  i  i,  "i  I  ^i 
luunortaHty  (seeHorapollo.i,!^  symbolical  alphabet  the 
serpent  represents  subtle- 
ty and  cunning,  lust  and  sensual  pleasure.  In  Greek 
mythology  it  is  certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  attribute 
of  Ceres,  of  Mercury,  and  of  ^Esculapius,  in  their  most 
beneficent  qualities;  but  it  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
part  of  the  terrible  Furies,  or  Eumenides :  it  appears  in 
tlie  form  of  a  Python  as  a  fearful  monster,  which  the 
arrows  of  a  god  only  were  able  to  destroy;  and  it  is 
the  most  hideous  and  most  formidable  part  of  the  im- 
pious giants  who  despise  and  blaspheme  the  power  of 
Heaven.  The  Indians,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
and  America,  suffer  and  nourish,  indeed,  serpents  in 
their  temples,  and  even  in  their  houses.  They  believe 
that  they  bring  happiness  to  the  places  which  they  in- 


A^athodsemon.    (From  E2y|)tian  monnments.) 

Sacred  symbol  of  the  winged  tjlobe  and  eerppnt.    h.  Head  of  hawk  sur- 
mounted by  globe  and  aerpent. 


habit ;  they  worship  them  as  the  sj'mbols  of  eternity; 
but  they  regard  them  also  as  evil  genii,  or  as  the  in- 
imical powers  of  nature,  which  is  graduall}'  depraved 
by  them,  and  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  who  either 
tear  them  to  pieces  or  tread  their  venomous  head  un- 
der their  all-contpiering  feet.  So  contradictory  is  all 
animal-worship.  Its  principle  is,  in  some  instances, 
gratitude,  and  in  others  fear;  but  if  a  noxious  animal 
is  very  dangerous,  the  fear  may  manifest  itself  in  two 
ways — either  by  the  resolute  desire  of  extirpating  the 
beast,  or  by  the  wish  of  averting  the  conflict  with  its 
superior  power:  thus  the  same  fear  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  cause  fierce  enmity,  and,  on  the  other,  submission 
and  worship."  See,  on  the  subject  of  serpent-worship, 
Vossius,  De  Orig.  Idol,  i,  5;  Bryant,  Mythology,  i,  420- 
490 :  it  is  well  illustrated  in  the  apocryphal  story  of 
"  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;"  comp.  Steindorf,  De  '0<pioXa- 
rptia  ;  Winer,  Bib.  Reulwort.  ii,  488. 

From  a  modification,  perhaps,  of  this  idea  of  a  tutela- 
ry genius,  in  Egypt  and  other  Oriental  countries  a  ser- 
pent was  the  common  symbol  of  a  powerful  monarch. 
It  was  embroidered  on  the  robes  of  princes  and  blazoned 
on  their  diadems  to  signify  their  invincible  might;  and 
that,  as  the  wound  inflicted  by  them  is  incurable,  so  the 
fatal  effects  of  royal  displeasure  were  neither  to  be  avert- 
ed nor  endured. 

The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  appears  in 

the  Ahriman, 
or  lord  of  evil, 
who,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  doc- 
trine  of  Zo- 

Horued  Cerastes.    (From  Egyptian  monu-  -,,„„fp_     c.^,. 
meuts.)  roaster,    nrsi 

taught  men  to 
sin  under  the  guise  of  this  reptile  (Zejidavestu  [ed. 
Kleuk.],  i,  25;  iii,  84;  see  Rus,  Be  Serpente  Seductore 
non  Naturuli  sea  Diaholo  [Jen.  1712],  and  Grapius,  De 
Tentatione  Ecte  et  Chrisli  a  Diaholo  in  Assiimpto  Cor- 
pore  Facta  [Rostoch.  1712]),  But  compare  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  who  {Comment,  on  Gen.  iii,  14,  15)  says 
"the  serpent  is  the  reptile,  not  an  evil  daemon  that  had 
assumed  its  shape.  ...  If  the  serpent  represented  Satan, 
it  would  be  extremely  surprising  that  the  former  only 
was  cursed,  and  tliat  the  latter  is  not  even  mentioned. 
.  .  r  It  woidd  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  divine 
justice  forever  to  curse  the  animal  whose  shape  it  had 
pleased  the  evil  one  to  assume."  According  to  the  Tal- 
mudists,  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit  that  beguiled  Eve 
was  Sammael  (PX520) :  "R.Moses  ben-Majemon  scribit 
in  More  (lib.  ii,  c.  30),  Sammaelem  inequitasse  serpenti 
antiquo  et  seduxisse  Evam.  Dicit  etiam  nomen  hoc 
absolute  usuqiari  de  Satana,  et  Sammaelem  nihil  aliud 
esse  quam  ipsum  Satanam"  (Buxtorf,  Les:  Talm.  col. 
1495). 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  most  pagan  nations,  which  have  been  embodied 
in  their  mythology,  the  serpent  appears  as  the  enemy 
of  man,  and  a  triumph  over  this  enemy  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  achievement  of  a  popular  deity. 
The  Egyptian  Horus  is  frequentlj-  represented  pierc- 
ing the  head  of  some  terrific  serpent  with  his  spear. 
From  this  source  the  Greeks  and  Romans  adopted  the 
fable  of  Apollo  and  the  serpent  Python,  which  is  thus 
narrated  bj'  Ovid : 

"Of  new  monsters  earth  created  more 
ITnwilUnjily,  but  yet  she  brought  to  light  I 

Thee,  Python,  too,  the  wondering  world  to  flight  J 
And  the  new  nations  with  so  dire  a  sight: 
So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large  a  ."pace 
Did  his  vast  body  and  long  train  embrace. 
Him  Phoebus  basking  on  a  bank  espied, 
And  all  his  skill  against  the  monster  tried  : 
Though  every  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  the  store 
Of  hi.-^  full  quiver,  and  'twas  long  before 
The  expiring  serpent  wallowed  in  his  gore." 
Lok,  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  Northern  mythol- 
ogy, is  represented  as  a  destroyer  of  serpents,  and  a  leg- 
end similar  to  the  classic  story  just  quoted  represents 
him  as  destroying  a  monstrous  serpent  with  his  hammer 
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or  mace.  The  similarity  of  all  these  accounts  to  the 
scriptural  narrative  is  obvious;  but  a  still  more  striking 
parallel  has  been  discovered  in  the  Mexican  mythology 
by  baron  Humboldt.     He  says: 

"The  group  represents  the  celebrated  serpent-woman 
Chinacohiiatl,  called  also  Quilazili,  or  Toiuicaciluia, 
'Woman  of  our  flesh;'  she  is  the  companion  of  Tona- 
catenetli.  The  Mexicans  considered  her  as  the  mother 
of  the  human  race,  and  after  the  god  of  the  celestial  para- 
dise, Ometenetli,  she  held  the  tirst  ranlc  among  the  divini- 
ties of  Anahual.  We  see  her  always  represented  with  a 
great  serpent.  Other  paintings  exhibit  to  us  a  feather- 
headed  snake  cut  in  pieces  by  the  great  spirit  Tezxatli- 
l)oca,  or  by  tlie  sun  personilied,  the  god  Tonatiuh.  These 
allegories  remind  us  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Asia.  In 
the  woman  and  serpent  of  the  Aztecs  we  think  we  per- 
ceive the  Eve  of  the  Sliemitic  nations,  in  the  snake  cut  in 
pieces  the  famous  serpent  Kaliya,  or  Kalinaga,  conquered 
by  Vishnu  when  he  took  the  form  of  Krishna.  The  Tona- 
tiuh of  the  Mexicans  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  the 
Krishna  of  the  Hindus,  recorded  in  the  Bhagavata-PurA- 
na,  and  witli  the  Mithras  of  the  Persians.  The  most  an- 
cient traditions  of  nations  go  back  to  a  state  of  things 
when  the  earth,  coveied  l)y  bogs,  was  inhabited  by  snakes 
and  other  animals  of  gigantic  bulk.  The  beneflcent  hiini- 
uary,  by  drying  up  the  soil,  delivered  the  earth  from  these 
aquatic  monsters.  Behind  the  serpent,  who  appears  to  he 
speaking  to  the  goddess  ChinacohiuUl,  are  two  naked  fig- 
ures; they  are  of  different  color,  and  seem  to  be  in  the  at- 
titude of  contending  with  each  other.  We  might  l)e  led 
to  8ui)pose  that  the  two  vases  which  we  see  at  the  bottom 
of  the  picture,  one  of  which  is  overturned,  is  the  cause  of 
this  contention.  The  serpent-woman  was  considered  at 
Mexico  as  the  mother  of  two  twin  children.  These  naked 
figures  are,  perhaps,  the  children  of  Chiuacohuatl.  They 
remind  us  of  the  Cain  and  Abel  of  Hebrew  tradition." 

An  extraordinarily  clear  tradition  of  the  agency  of  the 
serpent  in  the  fall  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  Assyrian  tablets,  being  the  story  of  the  water- 
dragon  as  read  by  the  late  George  Smith  (  CliuLkean 
Account  of  Genesis,  p.  91)  : 

"The  dragon,  which  in  the  Chaldtean  account  of  the 
creation  leads  man  huo  sin,  is  the  creature  of  Tiamat, 
the  living  principle  of  the  sea  and  of  chaos,  and  he  is  ihe 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  chaos,  t)r  disorder,  which  was 


Sacred  Tree,  Seated  Figure  on  each  side,  and  Serpent  in 
the  liackgronnd.  ( From  au  early  Babylonian  cyl- 
inder.) 


opposed  to  the  deities  at  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  is  clear  that  the  dragon  is  included  in  the  cnrse  after 
the  fall,  and  that  the  gods  invcike  on  the  head  of  the 
human  race  all  the  evils  width  inflict  humanity.  Wis- 
dom and  knowledge  shall  injure  him  fliue  2'2);  he  shall 
have  family  quarrels  (line  23);  he  shall  submit  to  tyran- 
ny (line  24) ;  he  will  anger  the  gods  (line  2,5) ;  he  shall 
not  eat  ihe  fruit  of  his  labor  (line  20);  he  shall  be 
disappointed  in  his  desires  (line  27);  he  shall  have 
trouble  of  mind  and  body  (line  29  and  31);  he  shall 
commit  future  siu  (line  32).  No  doubt  suhsequent 
lines  continue  these  topics,  but  again  our  narrative 
is  broken,  and  it  only  reopens  where  the  gods  are 
prepjiring  for  war  with  the  powers  of  evil,  which  are 
led  by  Tiamal,  which  war  probably  arose  from  the  part 
played  by  Tiamat  in  the  fall  of  mau." 

See  Snake. 

SERPENT,  Chkistian  SvMBOt.iSM  of.  As  a 
symbol,  the  serpent  was  used  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians in  three  different  senses. 

1.  To  signify  the  victory  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the 
devil.  This  was  represented  by  a  coiled  serpent  at 
the  foot  of  the  monogram  on  the  cross  to  show  "ut 
qui  in  ligno  vincebat,  in  ligno  quoque  vinceretur." 
Antique  gems  bearing  this  device  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  their  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
i„o-.)  time  of  Constantine.  The  type  is  somewhat  altered 
on  medals  of  this  emperor,  having  a  dragon  pierceil 
by  the  staff  of  the  labarum. 

Ancient  iconography  often  represented  the  saints  as 
treading  upon  the  serpent  to  express  their  victory  over 
the  spirit  of  darkness, 

2.  'J'he  figure  of  the  serpent  was  also  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  virtue  of  prudence  or  wisdom  as  commanded 
by  Christ,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents;"  and  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  bishops  should  exemplifj'  this  virtue  in  its 
highest  form  (1  Tim.  iii,  2),  we  often  tind  the  pictures 
of  early  bishops  surrounded  by  a  serpent  as  by  a  frame. 
For  the  same  reason,  in  the  early  Latin  Church  the  pas- 
toral staff  was  terminated  at  the  top  by  a  serpent's  head. 

3.  The  serpent  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
of  Christ  himself.  These  allegories  have  been  devel- 
oped by  Gretzer  and  Giacomo  Bosio  in  their  works  on 
this  subject  {l)e  Crvce  and  J>e  Cruce  Triumphale). 
This  use  of  the  symbol,  derived  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ  (John  iii,  14),  soon  degenerated  into  a  worship 
of  the  serpent  itself.  This  reached  its  climax  among 
the  Ophites  (q.  v. ),  who  set  it  in  the  place  of  Christ 
himself  (Augustine,  I>e  Hares,  c.  17,  4(j). 

In  times  of  persecution,  when  the  exhibition  of  the 
cross  was  interdicted,  the  early  Christians  made  use  in 
its  stead  of  the  emblem  of  the  serpent,  as  of  the  lamb, 
the  good  shepherd,  and  many  other.s.  These  they  wore 
as  amulets  and  in  other  ways  to  show  their  confidence 
in  the  Saviour  which  they  typified.  Thej-  are  found 
made  of  precious  stones,  on  some  of  which  is  cut  the 
figure  of  Moses,  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and  an  enormous  ser- 
pent before  him;  a  second  person  on  the  other  side  of 
the  serpent  represents  the  .lewish  people. 

In  the  commentary  upon  the  37th  I'salm.  Ambrose 
makes  use  of  the  type  of  the  serpent  principally  as  a 
symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality. — Mar- 
tigny,  Diet,  des  A  ntiq.  Chretiennes,  s.  v. 

Serpent  of  Brass  (Prnrn  irn:;  Sept.  o(piQ  o 
;!^;«X/cort,-,  Numb,  xxi,  9;  2  Kings  xviii,  1).  In  addition 
to  the  treatment  of  this  subject  under  Bhazen  Seh- 
TENT  and  Nehushtan,  some  important  particulars  may 
here  be  enumerated.  The  familiar  historj-  of  the  brazen 
serpent  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  nature  of  the 
fierj'  snakes  by  which  the  Israelites  were  attacked  has 
been  discussed  under  Serpent.  The  scene  of  the  his- 
torj', determined  by  a  comparison  of  Numb,  xxi,  3  and 
xxxiii,  42,  must  have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punoii. 
The  names  of  both  places  probably  coimect  themselves 
with  it,  Zalmonah  as  meaning  "  the  place  of  the  image," 
Punon  as  probably  identical  with  the  <^aivoi  mentioned 
by  (ireek  writers  as  famous  for  its  copper-mines,  and 
therefore  possibly  snpfilying  the  materials  (liochart, 
llieroz.  ii,  3,  13).    See  Punon  ;  Zalmonah.    The  chief 
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interest  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which 
have  at  different  times  gathered  round  it.  We  meet 
with  these  in  four  distinct  stages,  embodied  in  as  many 
widely  separated  passages  of  Scripture.  We  have  to 
ask  by  what  associations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others. 

1.  The  Formation  of  the.  Object  (Numb,  xxi,  8,  9).— 
The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be  taken  for 
granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  choose  among  the 
hypotheses  by  which  men  halting  between  two  opinions 
have  endeavored  to  retain  the  historical  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  supernatural  element.  The  theory  which  as- 
cribes the  healing  to  mysterious  powers  known  to  the 
astrologers  or  alchemists  of  Egypt  may  be  mentioned, 
but  hartlly  calls  for  examination  (Marsham,  Can.  Chrun. 
p.  148, 149 ;  K.  Tirza,  in  Deyling,  Kxercitt.  Sacr.  ii,  210). 
Unbelievers  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having  been  ef- 
fected by  the  force  of  imagination,  which  the  visible 
symbol  served  to  heighten,  or  by  the  rapid  rushing  of 
the  serpent-bitten  from  all  parts  of  the  camp  to  the 
standard  thus  erected,  curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to 
be  cured  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  dancing  (Bauer, 
Heb.  Gesch.  ii,  320;  Paulus,  Comm.  IV,  i,  198).  They 
may  see  in  the  serpent  the  emblematic  sign-post,  as  it 
were,  of  the  camp-hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were 
brought  for  special  treatment,  the  form  in  this  instance, 
as  in  that  of  the  rod  of  /Esculapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hoffmann,  in  Scherer,  Schrift.Forsch. 
i,  576).  Leaving  these  conjectures  on  one  side,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  sj'mbol 
thus  employed  as  the  instrument  of  healing.  To  most 
of  the  Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then  as 
it  did  afterwards  to  the  later  rabbins  that  any  such  sym- 
bol should  be  employed.  One  of  the  Jewish  interlocu- 
tors in  the  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  (p. 
322)  declares  that  he  had  often  asked  his  teachers  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  had  never  found  one  who  ex- 
plained it  satisfactorily.  Justin  himself,  of  course,  ex- 
plains it  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

The  second  commandment  appeared  to  forbid  the 
likeness  of  any  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been 
destroj'ed  as  an  abomination.  Now  the  colossal  serpent 
(the  narrative  implies  that  it  was  visible  from  all  parts 
of  the  encampment),  made,  we  may  conjecture,  by  the 
hands  of  Bezaleel  or  Aholiab,  was  exposed  to  their  gaze, 
and  they  were  told  to  look  to  it  as  gifted  with  a  super- 
natural power.  What  reason  was  there  for  the  differ- 
ence? In  part,  of  course,  the  answer  may  be  that  the 
second  commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms 
as  sucli.  but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  Why  was  this  form 
chosen  V 

It  is  hardly  enough  to  say,  with  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, that  any  outward  means  might  have  been  chosen, 
like  the  lump  of  figs  in  Hezekiaii's  sickness,  the  salt 
which  healed  the  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  brazen  ser- 
pent made  the  miracle  j'et  more  miraculous,  inasmuch 
as  the  glare  of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the  ser- 
pent form,  were,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab.  Yoma ;  Aben- 
Ezra  and  others,  in  Buxtorf,  l/ist.  jEn.  Serp.  c.  5).  The 
fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason  inadequate.  Another  view, 
verging  almost  on  the  ludicrous,  has  been  maintained 
by  some  Jewish  writers.  The  serpent  was  set  uj)  in 
ferroreni,  as  a  man  who  has  chastised  his  son  hangs  up 
the  rod  against  the  wall  as  a  warning  (_Otho,  Lexic. 
Rabbin,  s.  v.  "  Serpens"). 

It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Christian 
interpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ. 
Some  meaning  it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  actually  presented;  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
assuming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the  multi- 
tude of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sensuality,  unbe- 
lief, rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the  far-off  mystery  of  re- 
demption. If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  iii,  14,  15, 
point  to  the  fullilment  of  the  type,  there  must  yet  have 
been  another  meaning  for  the  symbol.    Taking  its  part 


in  the  education  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  the  associations  previously  connected 
with  it.  Two  views,  very  different  from  each  other, 
have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  those  associations. 
On  the  one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that,  either 
from  its  simply  physical  effects,  or  from  the  mysterious 
history  of  the  temptation  in  Gen.  iii,  the  serpent  was 
the  representative  of  evil.  To  present  the  serpent-form 
as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the  trophy 
of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil,  physical  and 
spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus  help  to  strength- 
en the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over 
both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view,  expressed  the  same 
idea  as  the  dragon  in  the  popular  representations  of  the 
archangel  Michael  and  St.  George  (Ewald,  Geschichte, 
ii,  228),  To  some  writers,  as  to  Ewald,  this  has  com- 
mended itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  view. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  some  orthodox  divines  who 
have  been  unable  to  convince  themselves  that  the  same 
form  could  ever  really  have  been  at  once  a  type  of  Sa- 
tan and  of  Christ  (Jackson,  Humiliation  of  the  Son  of 
Got/,  ch.  xxxi ;  Patrick,  Comnj.  ad  loc;  Espagnajus,  Bur- 
mann,  V'itringa,  in  Deyling,  Observatt.  Sac.  ii,  15).  Oth- 
ers, again,  have  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
raise  the  question  whether  Gen,  iii  was  then  written, 
or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  Israelites. 
They  look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and  they 
find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an  agathodcemon, 
the  symbol  of  health  and  life  (comp.  Sekpent,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  authorities  there  referred  to,  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  E(/yptians,\\,\M\  iv,  396;  v,  64,  238;  Kurtz, //zs^ 
of  the  Old  Covenant  [Eng.  transl.],  iii,  348;  Witsius, 
^'Efii/ptiaca,  in  Ugolino,  i,  852),  This,  for  them,  ex- 
plains the  mj'stery.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  sacrament 
on  which  the  faith  of  the  people  might  fasten  and  sus- 
tain itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it  is 
believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily  con- 
nected with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the  fall,  as 
throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scripture,  is  that 
of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii,  1 ;  Matt,  x,  16;  2  Cor,  xi,  3),  Wis- 
dom, apart  from  obedience  to  a  divine  order,  alloying  it- 
self to  man's  lower  nature,  passes  into  cunning.  Man's 
nature  is  envenomed  and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom, 
the  self-same  power  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  di- 
vine law,  is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  influ- 
ences, and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of  de- 
liverance and  health.  The  Israelites  were  taught  that 
it  would  be  such  to  them  in  proportion  as  they  ceased 
to  be  sensual  and  rebellions.  There  were  facts  in  the 
life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have  connected  them- 
selves with  this  twofold  symbolism.  When  he  was  to 
be  taught  that  the  divine  wisdom  could  work  with  any 
instruments,  his  rod  became  a  serpent  (Exod,  iv,  1-5). 
(Comp.  Cyril.  Alex.  Schol.  15;  Glaphyra  in  Exod.  ii. 
The  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mystical  than  that  in  the  text.  The  rod 
transformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  himself  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.)  When 
he  and  Aaron  were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with 
the  perverted  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  of 
the  magicians  were  overcome  iiy  the  one  serpent  of  the 
future  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  conquered 
were  alike  in  outward  form  (Exod,  vii,  10-12). 

2.  The  Destruction  of  the  Object  (2  Kings  xviii,  4). — 
The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent 
sliows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol,  retained 
beyond  its  time,  after  it  had  ilone  its  work,  might  be- 
come the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  as  having  been,  for  some  undefined  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him 
to  destroy  it.  It  receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  before, 
the  name  Nehushtan  (q.  v.).  AVe  are  left  to  conject- 
ure when  the  worship  began,  or  what  was  its  locality. 
Ewald's  conjecture  {Geschichte,  iv,  G22)  that  tiU  then  the 
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serpent  may  have  remained  at  Zalmonah,  the  object  of 
occasional  pilgrimages,  is  probable  enough.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  should  have  been  tolerated  by  the  reform- 
ing zeal  of  kings  like  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  It  must, 
we  may  believe,  have  received  a  fresh  character  and 
become  more  conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded 
its  destruction.  All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  it 
received  a  new  development,  that  it  thus  became  the 
object  of  a  marked  aversion  to  the  iconoclastic  party 
who  were  jjrominent  among  the  counsellors  of  Hezekiah. 
Intercourse  with  countries  in  which  ophiolatry  pre- 
vailed— Syria,  Assyria,  possibly  Egypt  also — acting  on 
the  feeling  which  led  him  to  bring  together  the  idola- 
tries of  all  neighboring  nations,  might  easily  bring 
about  this  perversion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time- 
honored  relic. 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  material 
object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics  has  pre- 
vailed even  against  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  has  boasted  for  centu- 
ries of  possessing  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  set 
up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier  history  of  the  relic, 
so  called,  is  matter  for  conjecture.  Our  knowledge  of 
it  begins  in  the  year  A.D.  971,  when  an  envoy  was  sent 
by  the  Milanese  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  John  Zi- 
misces  at  Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make  his 
choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks  assured 
him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  original  ser- 
pent (Sigonius,  Hist.  Regn.  Itul.  bk.  vii).  On  his  re- 
turn it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and 
popularly  identified  with  that  which  it  professed  to  rep- 
resent. It  is,  at  least,  a  possible  hypothesis  that  the 
Western  Church  has  in  this  way  been  led  to  venerate 
what  was  originally  the  object  of  the  worship  of  some 
Ophite  sect. 

3.  The  Apocryphal  Notices  of  the  Object. — When  the 
material  symbol  had  perished,  its  history  began  to  sug- 
gest deeper  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  in  the  elaborate  contrast  which 
he  draws  between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use 
of  outward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  avftlioXov  fTwrjjpi'at,',  ff 
di'di.n'T](np  e'lToAf/c  vofiov  aov  ;  "he  that  turned  him- 
self was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw  {oid  to  Bt- 
wpovix'ivov^),  but  by  thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all" 
(Wisd.  xvi,  6,  7).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  para- 
phrases Numb,  xxi,  8,  "He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct 
his  heart  imto  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 
Philo,  with  his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mj'S- 
tical  interpretation,  represents  the  historj'  as  a  parable 
of  man's  victory  over  his  lower,  sensuous  nature.  The 
metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength,  has 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that  which 
had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will,  yielding  to  and 
poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure,  now  represents  (Tw0po- 
avvt],  the  ai'riTraStc  uKoXaaini;  (papj^iciKov  (De  Agri- 
cult.).  The  facts  just  stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into 
the  bearing  of  the  words  of  John  iii,  14, 15.  If  the  par- 
aphrase of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the  devout 
rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new  teacher  carried  the  lesson 
a  step  further.  He  led  him  to  identify  the  "Name  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord"  with  that  of  the  Son  of  man. 
He  prepared  him  to  see  in  the  lifting-up  of  the  cruci- 
fixion that  which  should  answer  in  its  i)ower  to  heal 
and  save  to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

4.  Our  Lords  Allusion  to  the  Object  (John  iii).  —  A 
full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning  here  unfolded  be- 
longs to  exegesis  rather  than  to  a  dictionary.  It  will 
be  enough  to  note  here  that  which  connects  itself  with 
facts  or  theories  already  mentioned.  On  the  one  side 
the  typical  interpretation  has  been  extended  to  all  the 
details.  The  pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was 
not  only  a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in 
form  (Just.  Mart.  Dial,  c.  Tnjph.  p.  322).     The  serpent 


was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As  the  symbol 
of  sin,  it  represented  his  being  made  sin  for  us.  The 
very  metal,  like  the  tine  brass  of  Rev.  i,  15,  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  might  and  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp. 
Lampe,  ad  loc).  On  the  other,  it  has  been  maintained 
(Patrick  and  Jackson,  id  siipici)  that  the  serpent  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  remains  still,  exclusively  the 
symbol  of  evil ;  that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man 
answered  to  that  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the 
victory  over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point 
of  comjjarison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  and  Christ, 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  outward  sign 
and  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  in  the  spiritual,  as  in 
the  historical  interpretation,  both  theories  have  an  ele- 
ment of  truth.  The  serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the 
emblem  of  the  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  To  man, 
as  having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it  has 
been  as  a  venomous  serpent,  poisoning  and  corrupting. 
In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it  is  once  more  in  har- 
monj'  with  the  divine  will,  and  leaves  the  humanity 
pure  and  untainted.  The  crucifixion  is  the  witness  that 
the  evil  has  been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who 
are  bitten  by  the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  look- 
ing to  him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have  been 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  content  to  rest 
in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  how  easy  it  was  for 
the  old  perversion  to  reproduce  itself.  The  highest  of 
all  symbols  might  share  the  fate  of  the  lower.  It  was 
possible  even  for  the  cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Ne- 
hushtan  (comp.  Stier,  Wo?-(]s  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  John 
iii,  and  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant  [Eng.  transl.l, 
iii,  344-358).— Smith. 

What,  then,  are  the  particulars  in  which  these  acts 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Test,  correspond ;  or  what 
are  the  points  of  resemblance  implied  in  our  Lord's 
words — as  and  even  so?  In  our  answer  we  must  avoid 
the  error  of  trying  to  reckon  up  a  number  of  these  re- 
semblances; and,  indeed,  we  must  look  to  essential  cor- 
respondence, not  to  any  fanciful  likeness  on  the  surface. 
This  we  must  do  in  agreement  with  the  principle  that 
the  relation  is  the  same  between  the  bitten  Israelites 
and  the  serpent  lifted  up  for  them  to  look  at  as  between 
perishing  sinners  and  the  crucified  Saviour  who  is  of- 
fered to  them.  There  are  three  such  correspondences : 
(1)  There  is  "the  serpent"  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there  is  "the  Son  of  Man,"  lifted  up  in 
due  time  on  the  cross.  It  is  in  stating  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, however,  that  there  have  been  most  extrav- 
agance and  error,  which  have  disgusted  some  sober  think- 
ers, and  induced  them  to  deny  it  altogether — a  denial 
which  we  think  unwarrantable,  when  we  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  objects  are  singled  out  and 
placed  together.  The  reference  is  certainly  not  at  all 
to  heathenish  notions  of  the  serpent  as  possessed  of  a 
healing  power.  Nor  even  is  it  directly  to  the  old  ser- 
pent, on  whom  Christ  has  inflicted  a  fatal  wound,  and 
made  a  show  of  him  openly,  triumphing  over  him  in 
his  cross.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  brazen  serpent 
had  the  form  indeed  of  the  serpents  that  actually 
wrought  the  mischief,  but  yet  a  serpent  destitute  of 
venom  and  impotent  for  evil;  and  that  so  (iod  sent  his 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  tiesh,  yet  witliout  sin.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  sa}'  that  the  brazen  serpent  seemed 
a  most  improbable  means  of  curing  the  serpents'  bites ; 
and  so  he  who  was  condemned  and  crucified  as  a  male- 
factor seemed  most  unsuital)le  to  save  condemned  and 
perishing  men.  (2)  There  is  the  lifting-up  of  the  ser- 
pent upon  the  pole,  no  doubt  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  conspicuous  to  the  farthest  oxtreniilies  of  the  camp, 
which  would  be  the  more  easily  effected  on  account  of 
its  metallic  brilliancy.  Corresponding  to  this  there  is 
the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  says,  "Look  unto 
me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  xlv, 
22) ;  as  the  apostle  says  to  those  who  have  heard  the 
Gospel,  "  Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi- 
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dentlj'  set  forth,  crucified  among  you"  (Gal.  iii,  1).  It 
is  impossible  to  overlook  this  comparison,  except  by 
misinterpreting  the  expression  "the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  lifted  up ;"  though  there  is  no  room  for  mistake  when 
we  have  our  Lord's  own  words,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  by  which 
phrase  he  signified  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  was 
understood  as  doing  so  (John  xii,  32-34).  (3)  There  is 
the  healing  of  the  physical  wound  by  the  bodily  eye 
looking  to  the  serpent,  and  the  corresponding  spiritual 
healing  by  looking  to  the  crucified  Son  of  Man  with  the 
eye  of  faith — the  natural  life  in  the  one  case  having  ' 
that  relation  to  the  everlasting  life  in  the  other  which  | 
tlie  type  always  bears  to  the  antitype. — Fairbairn.  I 

Serpent-charming.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which  from  time  imme-  j 
morial  has  been  exercised  by  certain  people  in  the  East 
over  poisonous  serpents.  The  art  is  most  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  [see  Ciiakm],  and  probably  alluded 
to  by  St.  .James  (iii,  7).  The  usual  species  operated 
upon,  both  in  Africa  and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes 
{Naja  tripiidians,  and  Ndja  haje)  and  the  horned  ce- 
rastes. The  skill  of  the  Italian  inarsi  and  the  Libyan 
psylli  in  taming  serpents  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
world;  and  to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  G.Wilkin- 
son (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  iii,  124,  note,  ed.  1862),  the 
snake-players  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  are  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  the  psylli  (see  Pliny,  viii,  25 ;  xi,  25;  and  espe- 
cially Lucan's  accomit  of  the  psylli  \^Phursal.  ix,  892]). 
See  numerous  references  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii, 
164,  etc.)  on  the  subject  of  serpent-taming.  Multitudes 
of  modern  observers  have  described  the  practices  of  the 
snake-charmers  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  One  instance  may  suffice  for  illustration.  Mr. 
Gogerly,  a  missionary  in  India,  says  that  some  persons, 
being  incredulous  on  the  subject,  after  taking  the  most 
careful  precautions  against  any  trick  or  artifice  being 
played,  sent  a  charmer  into  the  garden  to  prove  his 
powers:  "The  man  began  to  play  upon  his  pipe,  and, 
proceeding  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  for 
some  minutes,  stopped  at  a  part  of  the  wall  much  in- 
jured by  age,  and  intimated  that  a  serpent  was  within. 
He  then  played  quicker,  and  his  notes  were  louder, 
when  almost  immediately  a  large  cobra-de-capello  put 
forth  its  hooded  head,  and  the  man  ran  fearlessly  to  the 
spot,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  drew  it  forth.  He 
then  showed  the  poison-fangs,  and  beat  them  out;  after- 
wards it  was  taken  to  the  room  where  his  baskets  were 
left  and  deposited  among  the  rest, . .  .  The  snake-charm- 
er," observes  the  same  writer,  "applies  his  pipe  to  his 
mouth  and  sends  forth  a  few  of  his  peculiar  notes,  and 
all  the  serpents  stop  as  though  enchanted;  they  tlien 
turn  towards  the  musician,  and,  approaching  him  within 
two  feet,  raise  their  heads  from  the  ground,  and,  bending 
backward  and  forward,  keep  time  with  the  tune.  When 
he  ceases  playing,  thej'  drop  their  heads  and  remain 
quiet  on  the  ground."  That  the  charmers  frequently, 
and  perhaps  generally,  take  the  i)recaution  of  extracting 
the  poison-fangs  before  the  snakes  are  sul)jected  to  their 
skill  there  is  much  probability  for  believing,  l)ut  that 
this  operation  is  not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers.  "  Some 
people,"  says  the  traveller  just  mentioned,  "have  doubt- 
ed that  it  was  a  trick,  and  that  the  ainmals  so  handled 
liad  been  first  trained  and  then  disarmed  of  their  power 
of  hurting,  and,  fond  of  the  discovery,  tliey  have  rested 
themselves  upon  it  without  cxiieriment,  in  the  face  of 
all  antiquity.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I 
have  seen  at  Cairo  a  man  .  .  .  who  has  taken  a  cerastes 
with  his  naked  hand  from  a  number  of  others  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  bare  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears,  then 
taken  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  tied  it  about  his 
neck  like  a  necklace,  after  which  it  has  l)een  applied  to 
a  hen  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes."  Dr. 
Davy,  in  his  Interior  of  Ceijlon.  speaking  of  the  snake- 
charmers,  says  on  this  subject:  "Tlie  ignorant  vulgar 


believe  that  these  men  really  possess  a  charm  by  which 
they  thus  play  without  dread,  and  with  impunity,  from 
danger.  The  more  enlightened,  laughing  at  this  idea, 
consider  the  men  impostors,  and  that  in  playing  their 
tricks  there  is  no  danger  to  be  avoided,  it  being  removed 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  poison-fangs.  The  enlightened 
in  this  instance  are  mistaken,  and  the  vulgar  are  nearer 
the  truth  in  their  opinion.  I  have  examined  the  snakes 
I  have  seen  exhibited,  and  have  found  their  poison- 
fangs  in  and  uninjured.  These  men  do  possess  a  charm, 
though  not  a  supernatural  one,  viz.  that  of  confidence 
and  courage.  .  .  They  will  play  their  tricks  with  any 
hooded  snakes  (Naja  /r//;i(c/i«««),  whether  just  taken  or 
long  in  confinement,  but  with  no  other  kind  of  poisonous 
snake."  (See  also  Tennent,  Ceylon,  3d  ed.  i,  199.)  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking  out  or  break- 
ing off  the  poison-fangs  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  6, 
"  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth."    The  ser- 
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pent -charmer's  usual  instrument  is  a  flute.  Shrill 
sounds,  it  would  appear,  are  those  which  serpents,  with 
their  imperfect  sense  of  hearing,  are  able  most  easily  to 
discern ;  hence  it  is  that  the  Chinese  suinmon  their  tame 
fish  by  whistling  or  by  ringing  a  bell.  The  reader  will 
find  much  interesting  matter  on  the  art  of  serpent- 
charming,  as  practiced  by  the  ancients,  in  Bochart 
{flieroz.  iii,  161);  in  the  dissertation  by  Bohmer  enti- 
tled De  Psyllorum,  Marsorum,  ei  Ophiogenum  adversus 
Serpentes  Virtitte  (Lips.  1745);  and  in  Kampfer,  Ama.'- 
nitates  Exotica',  III,  ix,  565;  see  also  Broderip,  A'ote- 
book  of  a  Naturalist,  and  Anecdotes  of  Serpents,  pub- 
lished by  Chambers;  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  ii,  106. 
Those  who  professed  the  art  of  taming  serpents  were 
called  bj'  the  Hebrews  menachaskim  (D'^Olli^),  while 
the  art  itself  was  called  Idchash  (lynp),  Jer.  viii,  17; 
Eccles.  X,  11 :  but  these  terms  were  not  always  used  in 
this  restricted  sense.     See  Divination. 

In  general,  these  serpent-charmers  were,  and  are, 
distinct  tribes  of  men  in  their  several  countries,  pro- 
fessing the  power  they  claim  to  be  an  inherent  and 
natural  function.  The  most  famous  serpent-charmers 
of  anticpiity  were  the  Psylli,  a  people  of  Cyrenaica ; 
and  that  theirs  was  believed  to  be  a  natural  power  ap- 
pears from  the  story  tolii  by  Pliny,  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  try  the  legitimacj'  of  their  new-born  chil- 
dren by  exposing  them  to  the  most  cruel  and  venomous 
serpents,  who  dared  not  molest  or  even  approach  them 
unless  they  were  illegitimate.  He  thinks  their  power 
resided  in  some  peculiar  odor  in  their  persons,  which 
the  serpents  abhorred  {Hist.  Nat.  vii,  2).  Lucan  says 
the  same;  and  the  passage  in  which  that  poet  speaks 
of  them  affords  a  complete  exposition  of  the  ancient 
belief  concerning  the  charming  of  serpents.  He  chiefiy 
describes  the  measures  which  they  took  to  protect  the 
Koman  camp.     When   the  encampment  was   marked 
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out,  they  marched  around  it  chanting  their  charms, 
the  "  mystic  sound"  of  which  chased  the  serpents  far 
away.  But  not  trusting  entirelj'  to  this,  they  kept  up 
tires,  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  beyonil  the  farthest 
tents,  the  smell  of  wliich  prevented  the  serpents  from 
approaching.  Thus  the  camp  was  protected  during 
the  night.  But  if  any  soUlier,  when  abroad  in  the 
daytime,  happened  to  be  bitten,  the  Psylli  exerted 
their  powers  to  effect  a  cure.  First  they  rubbed  the  ' 
wounded  part  around  with  saliva,  to  prevent,  as  they 
said,  the  poison  from  spreading  while  they  assayed 
tlieir  arts  to  extract  it   {Pharsulia,  ix).      See   En- 

CH.VNT.MKNT. 

In  this  account  we  find  the  voice  repeatedly  men- 
tioned;  and  it  is  to  "the  voice  of  the  charmer"  that 
the  Psalmist  refers.  We  may  suppose  that,  as  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted,  the  charmers  use  a  form  of 
words — a  charm — or  else  chanted  a  song  in  some  pe- 
culiar manner.  So  Eusebins,  in  mentioning  that  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  serpent-charmers  in  his  time,  says 
that  they  usually  employed  a  verbal  charm.  This  is 
still  one  of  the  processes  of  tlie  Oriental  serpent-charm- 
ers. Roberts  says  that  the  following  is  considered  in 
India  the  most  potent  form  of  words  against  serpents : 
"Oh,  serpent!  thou  who  art  coiled  in  my  path,  get  out 
of  my  way;  for  around  thee  are  the  mongoos,  the  por- 
cupine, and  the  kite  in  his  circles  is  ready  to  take 
thee!"  The  Egyptian  serpent-charmer  also  employs 
vocal  sounds  and  a  form  of  words  to  draw  the  ven- 
omous creatures  from  their  retreats.  Mr.  Lane  says, 
"  He  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with 
a  short  palm -stick,  whistles,  makes  a  chicking  noise 
with  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon  the  ground;  and  gen- 
erally says,  '  I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or 
if  ye  be  below,  that  ye  come  forth;  I  adjure  ye  by 
the  most  great  name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth  ; 
and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die !  die!  die!'"  (^Mudern 
Egyptians,  ii,  104).     See  Adder. 

With  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  serpents  by  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (Exod.  iv),  we  may  remark  that  in 
modern  times  the  psylli,  or  charmers,  by  a  particular 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  cobra  or  hnje,  have  the 
power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the  animal — which 
is  a  character  of  the  genus — so  intense  that  the  serpent 
becomes  rigid,  and  can  be  hekl  out  horizontally  as  if  it 
were  a  rod.  This  practice  explains  what  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Pharaoh  could  perform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Moses,  and  reveals  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  Hebrews  knew  the  species;  for  although  the  text 
(Exod.  iv,  3)  uses,  for  the  rod  of  Aaron  converted  into 
a  serpent,  the  word  driD,  nachash,  and  subsequently 
(vii,  15)  "p3n,  tannin,  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  second 
passage,  the  word  indicates  "  monster,"  as  applied  to  the 
nachash ']\\st  named — the  first  being  an  appellative,  the 
second  an  epithet.  That  the  rods  of  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  were  of  the  same  external  character  is  evident 
from  no  different  denomination  being  given  to  them ; 
therefore  we  may  infer  that  they  used  a  real  serpent  as 
a  rod — viz.  the  species  now  called  hije — for  their  impost- 
ure, since  they  no  doubt  did  what  the  present  serpent- 
charmers  perform  with  the  same  species  by  means  of  the 
temporary  asphyxiation,  or  suspension  of  vitality,  before 
noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active  life  by  lib- 
erating or  throwing  down.  Thus  we  have  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  prophet's  mission  shown  by  his 
real  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and  the  magicians'  real  ser- 
pents merely  assuming  the  form  of  rods;  and  when  both 
were  opposed,  in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by  the 
rod  devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the  great 
typical  personification  of  the  protecting  divinity  of 
Egypt.     See  Serpent. 

Serpentinians.     See  Ophites. 

Serpent  -  ■worship.  The  extent  to  which  this 
species  of  idolatry  yhas  prevailed  is  very  remarkal)le. 
From  the  fact  that  Satan  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent. 


in  his  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  symbol  of  Typhon,  or  the  evil  deity  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians;  of  Ahriman  among  the  Persians;  and 
of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Chinese 
and  Mexicans.  The  serpent  whose  head  the  Messiah 
was  to  crush  was  transformed,  in  heathen  fable,  into  the 
hj-dra  which  Hercules  vanquished,  and  in  India  into  that 
over  which  Krishna  triumphed;  into  Ilorus  in  Egypt, 
Sie(ifried  among  the  Germans,  and  Cirtc  in  Poland.  We 
have  also  the  serpent  Python  slain  by  Apollo,  and  the 
hundred-headed  snake  destroyed  b^'  Jupiter.  The  ser- 
pent was  anciently  worshipped  in  Chaktea  and  in  several 
other  nations  of  the  East.  Servius  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  called  serpents  good  djemons.  The 
asp  was  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  Kanno,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  houses, or  the  gardens,  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  infancy  of  a  royal  child.  This  serpent  was 
called  Thermuthis,  and  with  it  the  statues  of  Isis  were 
crowned  as  with  a  diadetn.  The  snake  Bai  also  appears 
to  have  figured  as  a  goddess;  and  another  snake-headed 
goddess  had  the  name  of  Hoh  or  Hih.  The  Typhon  of 
the  Egyptians  had  the  upper  part  of  his  person  deco- 
rated with  a  hundred  heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or 
dragon. 

In  the  religions  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  the  serpent 
is  regarded  as  a  wicked  being  who  brought  evil  into  the 
world.  As  such  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  an  object 
of  religious  worship  in  almost  every  part  of  heathen- 
dom, the  worship  being  inspired  rather  by  the  desire  to 
avert  evil  than  to  express  reverence  or  gratitude.  The 
Hindil  serpent  is  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple in  nature;  and  as  such  we  see  it  wrestling  with 
the  goddess  Parvati,  or  writhing  under  the  victorious 
foot  of  Krishna,  when  he  saves  from  its  corrupting 
breath  the  herds  that  pasture  near  the  waters  of  the 
Yamuna.  "As  a  further  illustration  of  this  view,  it  is 
contended  that  many  Hindus,  who  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  pay  religious  worship  to  the  serpent,  regard 
it,  notwithstanding,  as  a  hideous  reptile,  whose  approach 
inspires  them  with  a  secret  awe  and  insurmoimtable 
horror."  In  the  symbolic  language  of  antiquity  the 
serpent  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In  (ien.  iii,  1  we 
are  told  that  "the  sequent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made."  In 
consonance  with  this  view  the  Chinese  regard  Long,  or 
the  winged  dragon,  as  the  being  who  excels  in  intelli- 
gence. The  supreme  god  of  the  Chaldeans,  Bel,  was 
adored  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  dragon;  hence 
the  Apocryphal  book  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  To  repre- 
sent the  Almighty  upholding  the  world  by  his  powerful 
Word,  the  Hindus  describe  it  as  resting  upon  a  serpent 
which  bites  its  own  tail;  and  the  Phoenicians  entwine 
the  folds  of  a  serpent  around  the  cosmic  egg.  On  the 
Egyptian  monuments  Kueph  is  seen  as  a  serpent  car- 
ried upon  two  legs  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent  with  a  lion's 
head.  The  Siamese,  while  they  are  afraid  of  venomous 
serpents,  never  dare  to  injure  them ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  consider  it  a  lucky  omen  to  have  them  in  or 
near  their  houses.  Among  the  Chinese  the  serpent  is 
a  symbolic  monster,  dwelling  in  spring  above  the  clouds 
to  give  rain,  and  in  autumn  imder  the  waters. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  the  serpent  was 
formerly  held  in  great  veneration;  the  IMohicans  pay- 
ing the  highest  respect  to  the  rattlesnake,  which  they 
called  their  grandfather.  Many  primitive  nations,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  the  serpent  as  the  personification  of 
the  evil  principle.  Among  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
descended  from  Ham  this  species  of  idolatry  was  uni-: 
versally  practiced,  and  has  sometimes  been  alleged  to 
have  been  the  most  prevalent  kind  of  worship  in  the 
antediluvian  world.  See  Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship  (Loud.  1869,  4to).     Sec  Serpent. 

Serrad,  Giovanni  Ani>rea.  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  at  Castel  Monardo  (now  Filadelfia),  Feb.  4,  1731, 
and  studied  for  the  priesthood  twelve  years  at  Rome 
under  the  best  teachers.  He  reorganized  the  Seminary 
of  Tropea  in  1759,  and  then  went  to  Naples  in  couuec- 
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tion  with  marquis  Fraggianni,  whose  lite  he  wrote,  and 
also  with  abbe  Genovesi,  who  procured  him  the  chair 
of  history  in  the  Royal  University,  and  afterwards  that 
of  theology  in  the  College  of  the  Saviour  (1768).  He 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Potenza  in  1782,  but  was  not 
consecrated  till  a  year  later,  owing  to  some  technical  op- 
position. At  the  reorganization  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples  in  1778,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  perpetual 
secretaries.  He  was  massacred  Feb.  24,  1799,  during 
the  revolution  which  followed  the  French  army.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  local  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  N^ouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerule,  s.  v. 

Serres  (Lat.  Serra7ius),  Jean  de,  a  French  Protes- 
tant historian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Villeneuve 
de  Berg  about  1540,  and  educated  at  Lausanne,  especial- 
ly in  ancient  languages  and  philosophy.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learned  historical  writings. 
In  1578  he  was  called  to  Nismes  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy' and  principal  of  the  College  of  Arts.  He  was  very 
active  and  conspicuous  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
times,  especially  by  his  writings  and  the  part  he  took 
in  public  religious  bodies.  He  died  at  Geneva,  May 
31.  1598.  For  his  extensive  works,  chiefly  embracing 
Church  history  and  polity,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Serry,  Francois  .Jacques  Hvacinthe,  a  French 
theologian,  was  born  at  Toulon  in  1659.  He  early  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  sent  to  Paris 
for  an  education,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
and  began  preaching.  In  1690  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
became  theologian  to  cardinal  Altieri,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  Index.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1696,  and  the 
next  j'ear  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  called  as 
professor  of  theology  to  Padua,  where  he  died,  March  12, 
1738.  His  works  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gmerale,  s.  v. 
Among  them  are,  De  Christo  ejusque  Virgine  Alatre 
(Venice,  1719)  : — Historia  Congregationum  de  Aux.  Div. 
Grot,  sub  Summis  Pontiff.  Clfin.  VI f I  et  Paulo  V  (in  4 
libr.  distributa,  Louvain,  1700;  Antw.  1709,  fol.).  See 
J'iirst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  317;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Liter  atur. 

Se'rug  (Heb.  Serug',  51lb,  branch  [Gesen.],  or 
strength  [Flirst];  Sept.  'E.tpovx'i  New  Test.  SojOoi'x^) 
"  Saruch,"  Luke  iii,  35 ;  Josephus  Sfpoi/yot;,  A  nt.  i,  6,  5), 
one  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs,  being  the  son  of  Reu, 
and  the  father  of  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi,  20;  1  Chron.  i,  6).  B.C.  2352-2122.  His  age 
is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  at  the  above  passages,  as 
230  years — thirty  years  before  he  begat  Nahor  and  two 
hundred  years  afterwards.  But  in  the  Sept.  130  years 
are  assigned  to  him  before  he  begat  Nahor  (making  his 
total  age  330),  being  one  of  its  systematic  variations  in 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  between  Shera  and  Terah. 
See  Chronology.  Bochart  (Phakgj  II,  cxiv)  conject- 
ures that  the  town  of  SeruJ,  a  day's  journey  from  Char- 
rffi,  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  tliis  patriarch. 
Siiidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deitication  of  dead 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Epiphanius  (^Adv.  Hwres.  i, 
6,  8),  who  says  that  his  name  signifies  "provocation," 
states  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet 
it  was  confined  to  pictures;  and  that  the  deification  of 
dead  men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  was  subse- 
quent. He  characterizes  the  religion  of  mankind  up  to 
Serug's  days  as  Scythic;  after  Serug  and  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic  or  (ireek  form  of 
religion  was  introduced,  and  continued  to  the  writer's 
time  (see  Petavius,  A  nim.  adv.  Epiph.  Oper.  ii,  13).  The 
•  account  given  by  .lohn  of  Antioch  is  as  follows:  Serug, 
of  the  race  of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honoring  em- 
inent deceased  men,  either  by  images  or  statues  {tiKoviQ 
and  di'SpiavTtc,  which,  however,  may  here  be  used  of 
pictures),  o(  \voT»h'\\t\t'u\^  them  on  certain  anniversaries 
as  if  still  living,  of  jjreserving  a  record  of  their  actions 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  priests,  and  of  calling  them 


gods  as  being  benefactors  of  mankind.  Hence  arose 
polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  Fragm.  IJistoric.  Grcec.  iv, 
345,  and  note).  It  is  in  accordance  with  his  being  call- 
ed of  the  race  of  Japhet  that  Epiphanius  sends  Phaleg 
and  Reu  to  Thrace  {Epist.  ad  Descr.  Paul.  §  ii). — Smith. 
There  is,  of  course,  little  or  no  historical  value  in  any 
of  these  statements,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  charge  of 
idolatry  brought  against  Terah  and  the  fathers  beyond 
the  Euphrates  in  Josh,  xxiv,  2. 

Seruk  Mexachem.     See  Saruk, 

Serumner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  beautiful 
hall  in  Freya's  dwelling  of  Folkwang,  where  she  gath- 
ered about  herself,  in  the  Service  of  love  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  half  the  heroes  of  the 
earth.  The  abode  of  all  the  Einheriars  is  either  here 
or  in  the  Valhalla. — Vollmer,  Wortei'b.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Servant  (usually  ini;,  ebed,  SovXoq,  which  are  in- 
variablj'  rendered  thus  in  the  A.  V.  or  else  "  bondman;" 
but "  servant"  is  occasionally  the  rendering  of  "IS"!,  nd'ar, 
properly  a  lad  or  "young  man;"  or  H'l^p,  meshareth 
[Exod.  xxxiii,  11;  Numb,  xi,  28;  2  Sarn.'xiii,  17,  18; 
Prov.  xxix,  12],  a  minister,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  Gr. 
in  like  manner  sometimes  TraTf,  SiaKovog,  etc.).  See 
Ebed.  The  Hebrew  terms  nd'ar  and  meshareth,  which 
alone  answer  to  our  "servant,"  in  so  far  as  this  implies 
the  notions  of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  ebed,  which 
is  common  in  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  a  slave.  In 
man}'  passages  the  correct  reading  would  add  consider- 
able force  to  the  meaning — e.  g.  in  Gen.  ix,  25,  "Cursed 
be  Canaan;  a  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  unto  his  breth- 
ren ;"  in  Deut.  v,  15,  "  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  slave 
in  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  in  Job  iii,  19,  "  The  slave  is  free 
from  his  master;"  and  particularly  in  passages  where 
the  speaker  uses  the  term  of  himself,  as  in  Gen.  xviii,  3, 
"  Pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  slave."  Slavery 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  while  the  terms 
above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  young  or 
confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for  instance,  is  described 
as  at  once  the  nd'ar  and  meshareth  of  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  Elisha's  servant  sometimes  as  the  former 
(2  Kings  iv,  12 ;  v,  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (iv,  43 ; 
vi,  15).  Amnon's  servant  was  a  meshareth  (2  Sam.  xiii, 
17, 18),  wliile  young  Joseph  was  a  nd\ir  to  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxvii,  2,  where  instead  of  "  the  lad  was 
with,"  we  should  read  "he  was  the  servant-boy  to"  the 
sons  of  Bilhah).  The  confidential  designation  mesha- 
reth is  applied  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in  their  rela- 
tion to  Jehovah  (Ezra  viii,  17 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  6 ;  Ezek.  xliv, 
11),  and  the  cognate  verb  to  Joseph  after  he  found  favor 
with  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxix,  4),  and  to  the  nephews  of 
Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xxii,  8).  In  1  Kings  xx,  14, 15,  we 
should  substitute  "servants"  (iid'a?-)  for  "young  men." 
— Smith.     See  Hireling;  Slave. 

SERVANT  OF  Jehovah  (fi^n''  ^^V,  SovXog  roij 
Kvpiov,  "servant  of  the  Lord,"  also  in  the  phrase  "my 
servant,"  etc.),  a  term  used  tropically  in  several  senses. 

1.  A  worshipper  of  God  (Neh.  i,  10)  ;  so  the  Israelites 
in  general  (Ezra  v,  11),  and  Daniel  in  particular  (Dan.  vi, 
21).  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  pious : 
e.  g.  to  Abraham  (Psa.  cv,  6,  42),  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv, 
29 ;  Judg.  ii,  8),  Job  (Job  i,  8,  etc.),  David  (Psa.  xviii, 
1,  etc.),  Eliakim  (Isa.  xxii,  20),  Zerubbabel  (Hag.  ii,  24), 
and  to  saints  in  general  (Psa.  xxxiv,  23,  etc.;  Isa,  liv, 
17,  etc.).     See  Saint. 

2.  A  minister  or  ambassador  of  God,  called  and  sent 
to  perform  any  service  (Isa.  xlix,  6),  e.  g.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom  God  used  as  his  instrument  in  chastising 
his  people  (.Tcr,  xxvii,  6;  xliii,  10);  but  usually  some 
favorite  servant,  as  the  angels  (Job  iv,  18),  or  prophets 
(Amos  iii,  7  ;  Jcr,  vii,  25,  etc, ;  Dan,  ix,  6  ;  Ezra  ix,  1 1), 
especially  IMoses  (Deut, xxxiv,  5;  Josh.i,  1, 13, 15;  Psa. 
cv,  26),  and  Isaiah  (Isa,  xx,  3).  Sometimes  the  two 
ideas  of  a  pious  worshipper  of  God  and  a  special  messen- 
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ger  sent  by  him  seem  to  have  coalesced,  as  in  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  particularly 
in  those  where  Israel  or  Jacob,  i.  e.  the  people  of  Israel, 
is  addressed  by  this  honorable  and  endearing  appella- 
tion (as  Isa.  xli,  8,  etc. ;  Jer.  xxx,  10,  etc. ;  Ezek.  xxviii, 
25;  xxxvii,  25;  comp.  Hos.  xi,  1). 

3.  Peculiarly  the  Messiah  is  thus  typified,  especially 
in  the  latter  chapters  of  Isaiah  (more  particularly  xlii, 
1;  lii,  13;  comp.  Matt,  xii,  13),  as  pre-eminently  Je- 
hovah's chosen  servant  for  accomplishing  the  work  of 
redemption.  See  Gesenius,  Comment,  in  Jesa,  ad  loc. ; 
Stier,  [Vofds  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ii,  566  [Am.  ed.J  ;  Steu- 
del,  De  i"i  13?  (Tub.  1829);  Umbreit,  Der  Knecht 
Gottes  (Hamb.  1840) ;  Schmutz,  Le  Serviteur  de  Jeho- 
vah (Strasb.  1858);  Oehler,  Knecht  Jehovah's  (Stuttg. 
1865);  Urwick,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Edinb.  1877). 
See  DoL'BLE  Sknse. 

Servants.     See  Slaves. 

Servator,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Jupiter,  signifying  the  pi-eserver. 

Server,  one  who  assists  the  priest  at  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  eucharist  by  lighting  the  altar-tapers,  ar- 
ranging the  books,  bringing  bread,  wine,  and  water  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  by  making  the  appointed  responses  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  assembled  congregation. 
He  was  sometimes  called  "adjutor."  The  Chigiiiacs 
allowed  one  server,  but  the  Cistercians,  in  obedience  to 
pope  Soter's  injunction  and  the  plural  wording  of  the 
Dominus  cobiscum,  required  always  two. — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
Liturcj.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Servetus,  Michael  {Serveto,  surnamed  Beves, 
known  in  France  as  Michel  de  Villeneitce),  unipiestion- 
abl}'  the  leading  Antitrinitarian  in  the  period  of  the 
Keformation,  was  born  at  Villancuva,  in  Arragon,  in 
1509  or  1511,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  Christian  fam- 
ily of  prominence,  perhaps  of  noble  rank.  His  father 
was  a  jurist  and  notary,  and  Michael  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Toidouse  in  preparation  for  a  similar  ca- 
reer; but  his  impetuous  anil  imaginative  spirit  was 
not  attracted  by  the  dry  study  of  jurispruiience,  and 
turned  with  preference  towards  theological  investiga- 
tions, prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  at  Toulouse 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  The  above 
statements  are  taken  from  his  own  testimony  at  the  Ge- 
neva trial,  and  are  probably  truthful  in  the  main ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  them  with  his  declarations 
at  Vienne,  according  to  which  he  entered  the  service  of 
father  Quintana,  the  confessor  of  Charles  V,  at  the  early 
age  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  with  his 
master  accompanied  the  court  to  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  emperor's  coronation  at  Bologna,  and  to  Germany  on 
its  return.  The  further  statement  that  he  remained  with 
Quintana  in  Germany  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1532  is  known  to  be  positively  untrue,  since  he  was  at 
Basle,  and  alone,  by  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1530;  and 
the  Geneva  testimony'  recites  that  he  came  to  Basle  di- 
rect from  Toulouse,  bj'  way  of  Lyons  and  Geneva,  with- 
out referring  in  any  way  to  travels  in  Italy  or  Germany. 

\^'hen  Servetus  came  to  Basle  he  was  without  expe- 
rience in  the  Christian  life,  and  his  moral  consciousness 
was  undeveloped.  Keligion  was  not  to  him  an  answer 
to  the  questionings  of  the  human  heart — a  dissolving 
of  doubts  in  the  field  of  morals,  a  deliverance  from  in- 
ternal conflicts.  The  unmistakably  speculative  tenden- 
cy of  his  mind  led  him  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as 
being  first  of  all  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  he  had  al- 
ready developed  a  scheme  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
God  and  of  his  manifestation  in  Christ,  in  their  specu- 
lative aspects,  were  regarded  as  constituting  its  essential 
basis.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  find  a  publisher 
for  the  book  in  which  he  had  embodied  his  views,  and 
to  secure  the  favorable  regards  of  the  Swiss  reformers 
in  behalf  of  the  modifications  he  jjroposed  to  introduce 
into  the  teaching  of  the  Keformation.  (Ecolampadius, 
however,  found  his  statements  of  doctrinal  views  ob- 


scure and  misleading,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  blasphemous,  as  being  directed  against  the  eternal 
godhead  of  Christ;  and  when  the  book  finally  appeared 
in  1531  from  the  press  of  Conrad  Rous,  of  Hagenau  and 
Strasburg  (under  the  title  l>e  Trinitutis  Errorihus  Li- 
bri  Seplem,  etc.,  15  sheets,  8vo),  it  was  condemned  on 
every  hand.  Bucer  declared  its  author  to  be  deserving 
of  death ;  and  when  Servetus  brought  a  portion  of  the 
edition  to  Basle,  it  would  seem  that  the  town-council 
confiscated  the  book  and  required  from  him  a  retrac- 
tion of  its  teachings.  A  second  work  from  the  same 
press  in  1532  {Dialog,  de  Trinit.  lAbr.  11,  de  Just,  licgni 
Christi  Capif.IV,  8  sheets,  8vo)  begins  with  a  retraction 
of  the  former  book,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  immaturity 
rather  than  substantial  error.  This  work  produced  no 
impression  whatever,  and  Servetus  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  exercising  a  determining  influence 
over  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  (iermany.  He 
withdrew  to  France,  assumed  the  name  of  De  Ville- 
neuve,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
medicine,  and  also  that  of  philosophy,  particidarly  of 
theosophic  Neo-Platonism,  at  Paris.  At  this  time  he 
first  sought  the  actpiaintance  of  Calvin,  but  failed  to  at- 
tend an  interview  granted  at  his  solicitation  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  life  of  Servetus  while  in  France  was  unset- 
tled ;  the  first  six  j'ears  being  sjient  in  Paris,  Orleans, 
Lyons,  Paris  again,  where  he  taught  mathematics  in 
the  Lombard  College,  Avignon,  and  Cliarlieu ;  and  it 
was  disturbed  with  freijuent  disputes,  whicli  occasional- 
ly involved  serious  consequences  for  liim.  One  of  these 
quarrels  determined  him  to  leave  Paris  forever.  He  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  in  medical  science — as 
is  attested  by  his  observation  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  long  before  Harvey's  discovery — and  was  a  zeal- 
ous student  of  astrology  ;  but  his  vanity  led  him  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  other  physicians,  and  brought  on  him 
the  ojiposition  of  the  medical  facultj'  and  of  the  entire 
university.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to 
destroy  all  the  co|)ies  of  an  apology  which  he  had  writ- 
ten to  substantiate  his  position,  and  to  abstain  from 
meddling  with  astrology  except  in  so  far  as  the  natural 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  affairs  might  be  con- 
cerned. He  ultimately  settled  at  Vienne  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  his  patron  and  former  pupil,  the  arch- 
bishop P.  Panlmier,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  that  town 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  intercourse  with  the 
leading  clergy ;  but  he  still  found  time  fur  learned  la- 
bors, both  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession  and  in  other 
departments,  one  of  the  results  being  a  now  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  (Lugd. 
ap.  Hug.  a  Porta,  1542,  fol.),  with  notes.  This  work  was 
but  carelessly  done ;  the  few  notes  from  his  pen  being 
chiefly  attached  to  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  aim- 
ing to  show  that  such  prophecies  invariably  referred  in 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  to  historical  ]iersonages  and 
events  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  they  had  only 
a  typical  reference  to  Christ.  The  work  was  accord- 
ingly placed  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  Index 
Exjmrcjandorvm.  Servetus  had  by  no  means  given  up 
his  theological  speculations,  though  he  accommodated 
his  habits  in  all  respects  to  his  Roman  Catholic  sur- 
roundings. He  believed  himself  called  to  effect  a  res- 
toration of  true  Christianity,  which  had  been  obscured 
and  even  lost  to  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  and  to  promote  his  ends  he  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Reformed  leaders  Viret  and  Cal- 
vin. The  latter  responded,  and  at  first  with  moderation  ; 
but  as  Servetus  assumed  a  depreciatory  attitude,  and 
persisted  in  the  endeavor  to  contradict  the  responses 
made  to  his  inquiries,  the  reformer  eventually  refused 
to  continue  the  correspondence,  and  referred  to  his  Insti- 
tutes for  further  information.  Servetus  now  resolved  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  work  in  which  he  had  laid 
down  the  residts  of  his  long-continued  cogitations,  and, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  warnings  already  received  from 
Calvin,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers  clearly  recognised  as 
impeniling  by  his  own  mind,  he  carried  forward  the 
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project  to  its  conclusion.  The  rashness  and  almost  fa- 
iiaiical  tenacity  of  his  natural  temper  are  well  illustrated 
in  this  undertaking;  but  the  method  by  which  it  was 
accomplished  serves  to  show  with  equal  clearness  that 
he  was  not  above  the  use  of  caution,  artifice,  and  even 
duplicity,  when  needed  to  secure  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  his  action.  The  bookseller  ArnouUet, 
of  Yienne,  was  secured  b\'  the  use  of  money  and  the 
false  assurances  of  a  friend;  the  printing  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  haste,  and  immediately  on 
its  completion  the  book  was  sent  to  Lyons,  Chatillon, 
Cieneva,  and  Frankfort,  without  the  knowledge  of  per- 
sons resident  in  Vienne.  It  appeared  early  in  1553,  and 
bore  the  title  Christianismi  Restitutio,  etc.  The  author's 
name  is  indicated  at  the  end  by  the  letters  "M.  S.  V." 
and  the  name  of  the  publisher  and  the  place  of  printing 
are  not  given. 

This  most  extensive  of  the  works  of  Servetus  (734  pp. 
8vo)  presents  no  thorough  elaboration  and  sj'stematic 
statement  of  his  ideas,  but  consists  rather  of  a  series  of 
disconnected  papers,  some  of  them  new  and  others  emen- 
dations of  earlier  productions  from  his  pen.  It  con- 
tains seven  books  De  Trinitate  Divina ;  three  books 
De  Fide  et  Justitia  Regni  Christi,  et  de  Caritate; 
live  books  De  Regeneratione  et  Itfanducatiune  Supema 
et  de  Regno  Antichristi ;  Epistolce  Ti-iginta  ad  Jo. 
Calvimim;  Signa  Sexagiiita  Regni  Antichristi  et  Reve- 
lutio  ejus  jam  nunc  P)-(esens ;  and  De  Mystei'io  Trinita- 
tis  et  Veterum  Disciplina  ad  Ph.  Meluncthonem,  etc.. 
Apologia.  The  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the 
dogma  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  held  by 
the  Church,  is  that  of  uncompromising  hostility.  He 
regards  it  as  of  necessity  involving  trithelsm  and  poly- 
theism, and  even  atheism  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in- 
conceivable; and  he  linds  it  signilicant  that  this  doe- 
trine  began  to  prevail  at  the  very  time  from  which  the 
Church  must  date  its  growing  degeneracy.  But,  while 
rejecting  a  trinity  of  essence  in  the  Godhead,  he  insists 
on  a  trinity  of  manifestation ;  the  fundamental  principle 
that  God  is  one  and  undivided  leads  to  a  second  princi- 
;ilo — namely,  that  everything  which  comes  to  pass  in  or 
with  the  divine  nature  is  but  a  disposition,  which  does 
not  affect  the  divine  essence,  but  must  be  regarded  some- 
what as  one  of  its  accidents.  God  is  able  to  dispose  and 
manifest  himself  because  he  is  not  an  abstract  unit,  a 
bare  mathematical  point,  but  rather  an  infinite  Spirit, 
an  infinite  ocean  of  substance  which  fashions  all  forms 
and  bears  them  within  itself.  His  manifestation  of  him- 
self results  from  the  act  of  his  will,  rather  than  from  any 
necessity  lying  in  his  nature,  and  takes  place  because 
without  such  revelation  of  himself  he  could  not  be  known 
by  his  creatures.  The  mode  of  manifestation  is  likewise 
wholly  subject  to  his  will,  and  he  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  only  two  revelations  of  himself;  his  incorporation  in 
Christ  was  determined  simply  by  the  needs  of  the  world 
he  has  cliosen  to  create  and  those  of  the  human  race. 
It  pleased  him,  consequentl}',  to  dispose  himself  to  a 
twofold  manifestation,  the  one  a  mode  of  revelation  hg 
the  Word,  the  other  a  mode  of  impart  ation  by  the  Spirit. 
The  Word,  however,  was  not  merely  an  empty  articu- 
late sound,  but,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  God,  an 
uncreated  light.  The  Logos  is  the  Eternal  Thought,  the 
Eternal  Reason,  the  Ideal  World,  the  Archetype  of  the 
world  in  wliich  the  original  types  of  all  things  are  con- 
tained. In  this  Divine  Light  was  already  manifested  tlie 
form  of  the  future  Christ,  not  ideally  alone,  but  actually 
and  visibly  ,  and  from  this  original  type  and  mode  of  di- 
vine revelation  proceed  all  the  modifications  of  the  Deity. 
The  creation  of  the  world,  for  example,  was  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Christ  who  was  pre- 
formed in  the  Eternal  Light,  which  incarnation  had  been 
decreed  l)y  the  will  of  (iod;  so  that  the  world  came  into 
l)eing  thniugli  Christ,  and  solely  to  admit  of  his  becom- 
ing man,  and  it  lias  no  significance  aside  from  him  who 
should  appear  in  it  and  reign.  But  as  a  vapor  rises 
with  the  utterance  of  a  word,  so  the  spirit  of  (lod  came 
forth  on  the  utterance  of  the  Creative  Word,  and  the  sec- 


ond mode  of  revelation  and  disposition  was  given,  in  in- 
timate combination  with  the  first.  That  spirit  is  more 
immediately  the  spirit  of  natural  life,  which  moves  on 
the  waters  and  breathes  in  the  air — the  world-soul,  by 
which  in  respiration  the  living  soul  is  first  given  to  man. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ  was  delayed  and  obscured  by 
man's  fall  into  sin,  but  he  nevertheless  revealed  himself 
in  many  though  imperfect  forms.  Adam  was  created 
in  his  image;  angels  and  theophanies  were  his  shadows, 
the  cloud  of  light  in  the  wilderness  was  the  reflection  of 
the  heavenly  light.  The  spirit,  too,  was  in  the  world, 
but  only  as  a  spirit  of  law  and  terror.  The  truth,  and 
God  himself,  attained  to  a  full  manifestation  and  reve- 
lation for  the  first  time  in  the  man  Jesus,  in  whom  the 
Eternal  Word  became  incarnate  in  time.  The  genera- 
tion of  this  man  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  literal,  the  De- 
ity which  formed  the  substance  of  the  Logos  in  the  Un- 
created Light  taking  the  place  of  the  paternal  seed,  and 
the  three  superior  elements  contained  in  that  light — 
fire,  air,  and  water — combined  with  the  Christ-idea  and 
the  Life-spirit,  uniting  with  the  blood  and  earth-sub- 
stance of  the  Virgin  to  form  a  real  man ;  but  the  man  is 
so  penetrated  by  the  Deity  that  he  becomes  God  in  his 
flesh  and  blood,  his  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  he  was  such 
while  in  the  embr3'0,  and  continues  to  bear  the  substan- 
tial form  of  the  Godhead  when  in  the  grave.  The  Word, 
accordingly,  did  not  assume  flesh,  but  became  flesh.  By 
virtue  of  this  nature  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God — the  only 
Son,  especialh'  the  only  eternal  Son.  The  eternal  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  within  the  Godhead  is  a  simple  mon- 
strosity, since  generation  is  a  function  of  tJie  flesh  alone; 
an  ante-mundane ;)e?vwn  is  conceivable  only  as  it  signifies 
the  image  or  form  of  Christ  as  the  pre-existing  Word, 
who  first  became  the  actual  Son  of  God,  however,  when 
he  appeared  in  time  and  in  the  nature  of  man.  The 
manifestation  of  tlie  divine  glory  in  the  person  of  Christ 
was,  moreover,  a  gradual  process,  not  fully  realized  so  far 
as  his  body  is  concerned  until  the  resurrection,  when  he 
returned  into  the  divine  idea  as  he  had  previously  come 
out  from  that  idea  into  corporeal  existence.  He  is  now 
Jehovah — not  Elohim,  the  God  who  may  appear — and 
as  such  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  participates  in 
all  the  creative  power,  honor,  and  dominion  of  God,  with 
whon\he  is  identified.  The  Holg  Ghost,  too,  \&  depend- 
ent on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  for  the  consummation 
of  his  character  and  his  truth.  The  fulness  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  was  imparted  in  connection  with  the  Word 
to  the  soul  of  Christ  on  his  becoming  incarnate,  the  two 
constituting  but  a  single  and  indivisible  substance;  but 
the  soul  included  corruptible  elements  of  blood  and  cre- 
ated light  down  to  the  experience  of  the  resurrection. 
In  that  experience  he  was,  so  to  speak,  born  again  ;  the 
creature  element  was  laid  aside:  his  human  spirit  was 
wholly  absorbed  into  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  result- 
ant combination  forms  the  true  Holy  Spirit,  the  principle 
of  all  regeneration,  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
Christ.  In  this  way  the  real  Trinitv  is  constituted — a 
trinity  not  of  things  or  so-called  persons  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  a  threefold  manifestation  of  himself  by  the 
one  and  indivisible  God. 

Such  was  the  teaching  which  Servetus  presented  to 
the  world  as  the  restored  truth  of  Cliristianity.  He  was 
incapable,  from  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  of  admitting 
the  importance  of  the  element  of  practical  ethics  in  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  pre- 
eminently a  system  of  doctrine.  He  speaks  constantly 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  rarely  of  his  work  of  redemp- 
tion. Faith  IS  represented  as  the  central  and  funda- 
mental element,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  appre- 
hension and  assent  than  of  trust.  Tiie  ideas  of  sin  and 
guilt  are  scarcely  recognised,  and  are  confined  to  wicked 
actions;  and  the  results  of  such  actions  are  held  to  be 
not  unto  death  in  the  case  of  persons  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  baptism  of  children  is  accordingly  con- 
demned, and  is  even  characterized  as  being  a  principal 
source  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  Baptism  should 
not  be  conferred  until  persons  have  reached  the  age  of 
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thirt}'  years,  and  have  been  prepared  by  preaching,  care- 
ful instruction,  repentance,  and  faith.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per should  be  administered  immediately  after  baptism, 
since  the  new  man  will  at  once  require  sustenance. 
IJood  works  and  holy  living  do  not  necessarily  spring 
from  faith,  but  they  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  man- 
kind, even  in  the  heathen  state.  By  them  a  higher 
degree  of  blessedness  may  be  attained,  and  they  are 
usefid  to  strengthen  faith  and  guard  against  reactions 
of  the  flesh;  for  which  reason  such  works  as  will  sub- 
due the  flesh  are  recommended,  and  such  others  as  will 
satisjji  the  claims  of  justice  (prayer,  almsgiving,  volun- 
tary confession,  etc.)  so  far  as  to  wholly  or  partially  de- 
liver from  the  pui-gatorial  fires  which  await  even  the 
faithful  and  the  baptized  in  the  region  of  the  dead. 

The  measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  conceal  the 
author  of  tliis  book  proved  insufficient,  and  Servetus 
was  denounced  to  the  archiepiscopal  trilnmal  of  Lyons. 
Evidence  to  substantiate  the  charge  was  obtained,  and 
the  governor-general  of  Dauphiny  ordered  his  appre- 
hension and  trial;  and  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
entrapped  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  offence,  he 
was  on  June  17  condemned  to  death  by  fire.  He  was 
enabled  to  effect  an  escape  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  evidently  through  the  assistance  of  powerful 
friends,  and  was  accordingly  burned  in  effigy.  The 
sentence  of  the  spiritual  court  was  not  pronounced  un- 
til after  his  death. 

The  first  intention  of  Servetus  was  to  escape  into 
Spain,  but  he  soon  turned  towards  Switzerland  in  the 
hope  of  being  tdtiniately  able  to  reach  Naples.  He  ar- 
rived at  Geneva  in  the  miildle  of  July,  and  remained 
about  a  month  in  the  public  hostelry,  when  Calvin 
learned  of  his  presence  and  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hen<led  (Aug.  13).  As  the  laws  required  that  a  civilian 
should  appear  as  the  accuser,  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine, 
Calvin's  pupil  and  amanuensis,  acted  in  that  relation, 
and  charged  Servetus  with  having  disseminated  grossly 
erroneous  teachings,  on  account  of  whicii  he  had  already 
been  imprisoned  and  was  now  a  fugitive.  Thirty-eight 
articles  were  attached  to  this  charge,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Calvin,  and  to  which  the  accused  was  re- 
quired to  render  categorical  answers.  Servetus  bore 
himself  quietly,  and  answered  with  considerable  frank- 
ness, but  the  council  nevertheless  ordered  the  case  to 
proceed  to  trial.  In  a  subsequent  examination,  the  ac- 
cused conceded  his  rejection  of  certain  orthodox  doc- 
trines, and  claimed  the  privilege  of  publicly  and  in  the 
Church  convincing  Calvin,  in  whom  he  recognised  his 
principal  antagonist,  that  such  doctrines  were  unscript- 
ural  and  erroneous.  The  action  of  Philibert  Berthelier,  a 
declared  enemy  to  Calvin  and  leader  of  the  libertine 
party,  who  openly  sought  to  protect  Servetus,  led  the 
reformer  to  declare  himself  the  real  accuser,  and  he  was 
accordingly  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  the  court  and 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  presence 
of  Calvin,  and  his  own  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
powerful  supporters,  influenced  Servetus  to  display  more 
arrogance  in  his  replies,  until  in  the  heat  of  argument 
he  gave  utterance  to  strong  and  unequivocally  panthe- 
istic assertions.  It  now  appeared  that  his  guilt  in  the 
principal  matter  was  proved,  and  the  determination 
of  his  punishment  alone  remained  to  be  settled.  The 
procurator-general  (Aug.  23)  brought  forward  thirty 
new  questions  relating  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pris- 
oner's life,  his  designs,  and  his  intercourse  with  other 
theologians,  and  the  warnings  he  had  received  from 
them,  to  which  Servetus  responded  with  greater  mod- 
eration, though  not  without  doing  violence  to  the  truth. 
He  also  petitioned  that  he  might  be  discharged  from 
trial  under  criminal  process,  since  such  action  bad  never 
been  usual  in  matters  concerning  the  faith  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  was  the  more  unreasonable  in 
his  case,  as  his  views  had  been  made  known  to  a  few 
scholars  only,  and  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  ihe 
rebellious  Anabaptists ;  and  lie  requested,  further,  that 
he  be  furnished  with  legal  counsel  as  especially  neces- 


sary to  a  stranger  in  his  situation.  His  petition  was 
denied  on  the  recommendation  of  the  procurator-gen- 
eral, to  whicli  it  is  supposed  that  Calvin  was  no  stranger; 
but  his  earlier  request  for  a  discussion  wiih  Calvin  was 
granted,  with  the  modification  that  it  should  take  j)lace 
before  the  council  rather  than  in  the  Church.  Servetus, 
however,  suddenly  changed  his  tactics,  and  instead  of 
entering  on  a  discussion  with  Calvin  at  their  meeting  on 
Sept.  1,  he  proceeded  to  deny  the  comi)etency  of  civil 
tribunals  to  deal  with  questions  of  faith;  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  Church  of  (ieneva  could  not  impartial- 
ly determine  in  matters  at  issue  between  Calvin  and 
himself,  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  churches  in 
other  places.  As  this  appeal  corresponded  with  a  reso- 
lution already  reached  in  the  council,  it  was  entertained, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  authorities  of  the  four 
evangelical  cities  of  Switzerland  ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  all  further  transactions  should  be  conducted  in  writ- 
ing and  in  the  Latin  language.  Calvin  accoidingly  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Servetus  their  most  hurtful 
teachings,  and  submitted  them,  accompanied  with  re- 
marks intended  to  show  their  blasphemous  and  danger- 
ous character,  on  Sept.  5.  Servetus  responded  with 
complaints  about  the  treatment  he  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, and  appealed  from  the  smaller  council  to  the 
Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  many  of  whose  members, 
as  he  knew,  were  hostile  to  Calvin;  but  finding  it  nec- 
essarj'  to  reply  to  Calvin's  allegations,  he  permitted 
himself  the  use  of  violent  attacks  and  reproaches  against 
his  opponent,  M'hile  at  the  same  time  presenting  more 
clearl_v,  and  with  less  dissimulation  than  before,  the 
meaning  and  tendencies  of  his  views.  A  comprehen- 
sive reply  by  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  was  met  with 
further  insult,  though  a  private  communication  intended 
to  instruct  the  former  in  certain  principles  of  philosophy 
and  other  matters  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  greater 
moderation.  A  messenger  from  the  council  conveyed 
the  writings  exchanged  between  the  respective  parties, 
and  a  copy  of  the  principal  work  written  ^y  Servetus  to 
the  councillors  and  the  clergy  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle, 
and  Schaflliausen.  Calvin  did  not  neglect  to  influence 
his  friends  by  means  of  his  private  correspondence  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  an  approval  of  his  course;  and 
Servetus,  in  the  meantime,  directed  a  complaint  against 
Calvin  as  a  false  accuser,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  and  tried,  the  prosecution  to  coiitiinie  un- 
til one  of  the  antagonists  should  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
death  or  some  other  punishment. 

The  opinions  of  the  cities  had  all  been  received  by 
Oct.  22,  and  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  false 
teachings  of  Servetus  as  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Church.  The  Council  of  Berne  especially  urged  the 
use  of  severe  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
such  errors,  while  the  clergy  of  that  city  sought  to  mod- 
erate the  force  of  that  recommendation  bj'  a  warning 
against  indiscretion.  Calvin  and  his  associates  were 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  accused,  and  so  expressed 
themselves,  though  averse  to  death  by  fire  as  involving 
unnecessary  cruelty.  When  the  council  met  to  deter- 
mine the  penalty  to  be  imposed  (Oct.  23),  oi)inions  were 
divided,  and  several  councillors  were  absent.  A  recess 
was  therefore  taken  until  Oct.  20.  The  syndic  A.  Per- 
rin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Calvin,  then  |)roiiosed,  first, 
an  acquittal  of  the  accused,  and  afterwards  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  but 
in  each  case  without  success.  The  sentence  of  death 
by  fire  was  pronounced  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  cm|iire.  The  condemned  man  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  mercy,  lint  he  coidd  not 
be  persuaded  to  recant.  He  died  Oct.  27,  1553,  without 
having  changed  his  views  in  any  important  particular, 
but  not  without  exhibiting  the  marks  of  a  Christian 
spirit. 

It  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  character  of  Servetus 
as  favorably  as  it  has  been  described  bj'  the  opponents 
of  Calvin.     He  was  not  pure  and  great,  and  though  he 
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ultimately  diecl  for  his  convictions,  he  was  by  no  means 
a  marti/r  for  the  truth.  He  concealed  liis  beliefs  and 
attended  mass  in  France  during  more  than  twenty 
years  at  a  time  when  multitudes  chose  death  or  the 
loss  of  country  and  prospects  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  He  availed  himself  unhesitatingly  of  falsehood 
and  perjury,  especially'  in  the  trial  at  Vienne.  He  cer- 
tain!}' did  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  moral  earnest- 
ness. As  a  thinker,  he  was  noticeable  for  originality 
and  ingenuity,  for  speculative  depth  and  a  wealth  of 
ideas,  though  the  very  number  of  ideas  prevented  him 
from  presenting  them  with  adequate  clearness.  His 
theological  and  christological  system  rested  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  he  imagined  upon  hypotheses  and 
theories  in  natural  philosophy,  and  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  upon  the  Bible.  His  one-sided  intellectualism, 
finalh',  afforded  no  satisfaction  to  the  religious  sense  in 
man,  while  his  strongly  pantheistic  leanings  and  his 
irreverent  polemics  necessarily  offended  the  religious 
consciousness.  His  pyre  unfortunately  did  more  to  en- 
lighten the  world  than  all  his  books.  His  teachings 
were  scarcely  understood  until  the  most  recent  times. 
His  so-called  followers,  the  later  Antitrinitarians,  failed 
to  comprehend  either  their  organic  unity  or  their  ful- 
ness and  depth,  and,  while  they  appropriated  surface 
ideas,  were  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  really  specula- 
tive in  his  books.  Gribaldo  and  Gentile,  for  example, 
sensualize  the  twofold  manifestation  of  God  into  an  es- 
sentiation  of  subordinate  deities,  and  Socinus  degrades 
the  real  Sonship  and  Deity  of  Christ  as  taught  by  Ser- 
vetus  until  nothing  beyond  his  essential  manhood  re- 
mains. 

The  course  pursued  by  Calvin  in  the  trial  of  Servetus 
has  been  the  subject  of  incessant  dispute  from  his  own 
daj'  until  now.  His  contemporaries  already  condemned 
his  action,  though  the  most  eminent  orthodox  thinkers 
and  theologians  approved  his  course;  and  though  the 
argument  has  been  renewed  as  often  as  occasion  off^ered, 
the  Christian  jvorld  is  not  yet  able  to  agree  upon  a  judg- 
ment which  shall  affbrd  universal  satisfaction.  The  facts 
upon  which  a  decision  must  be  based  are  as  follows: 

1.  Calvin  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  demanded  the  death  of  Servetus  as  an 
incorrigible  heretic,  and  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
that  conviction.  When  Servetus  requested  that  Calvin 
should  protect  him  during  a  proposed  visit  to  Geneva, 
the  latter  refused,  and  wrote  to  Farel,  under  date  of 
Feb.  7,  1546,  "  If  he  [Servetus]  should  come  hither,  I 
will  not  permit  him  to  escape  with  his  life,  if  my  au- 
thority has  any  weight"  (Henry,  Lehen  J.  Calcins,  iii, 
6(J,  appendix).  His  views  upon  the  subject  never 
changed,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence  while  the 
trial  was  in  progress,  e.  g.  the  letter  of  Sept.  14,  1553 
{Ep.  et  Resp.  fol.  127),  in  which  Bullinger  urges  Calvin 
not  to  leave  Geneva  even  though  Servetus  should  not 

,  be  punished  with  death.  The  absence  of  such  facts 
from  the  records  of  the  trial  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  consideration  that  thej'  were  not  matter  for  public 
record ;  and  the  Fidelis  Exposiiio  Errorinn  M.  Serteti, 
etc.,  written  to  explain  his  conduct  in  that  unhappy 
business,  does  not  justify  the  argument  sometimes  based 
on  it  to  show  that  Calvin  did  not  desire  the  death  of 
Servetus,  since  the  book  was  intended  to  show,  tirst, 
that  incorrigible  heretics  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
secular  arm ;  and,  second,  that  Servetus  was  such  a 
heretic. 

2.  In  obedience  to  such  convictions,  Calvin  caused  the 
imprisonment  of  Servetus  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  latter  was  in  (ieneva,  and  personally  directed  the 
prosecution  of  the  trial.  Both  statements  rest  on  his 
own  repeated  acknowledgments  in  letters  to  his  friends 
and  in  his  Refutatio,  and  are  substantiated  by  the  pub- 
lic records. 

3.  While  Calvin  wished  Servetus  to  die,  he  did  not 
favor  his  being  burned  at  the  stake  (comp.  the  letter  to 
Farel  of  Aug.  '20,  1553  [A>.  et  Resp.  fol.  114],  and  Beza. 
Joan,  Ciilc.  I'itu). 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  undertake  an  unconditional 
defence  of  the  opinions  by  which  Calvin  was  governed 
in  this  matter,  nor  of  the  action  which  resulted.  Un- 
biassed minds  are  compelled  to  see  that  the  reformer  not 
only  failed  in  this  respect  to  rise  above  the  errors  of  his 
time,  but  that  in  his  management  of  the  case  he  was 
guilty  of  evasions  and  exaggerations  which  form  a  real 
blot  on  his  record;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  course  was  dictated  by  his  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed 
to  God,  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  to  the  Church  of 
(ieneva  in  particular;  and  this  forms  the  only  explana- 
tion which  will  justify  his  action  in  any  degree  to  can- 
did minds.  His  failure  to  save  his  antagonist  from  the 
cruel  death  by  fire  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  difficult 
position  at  this  very  time.  The  ruling  party  in  Geneva 
was  opposed  to  Calvin,  and  had  neutralized  his  meas- 
ures in  some  instances  insomuch  that  he  declared  his 
intention  of  leaving  that  city  unless  such  action  should 
cease;  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  was  strongly 
hostile  to  him  ;  and  in  the  smaller  council,  before  which 
Servetus  was  tried,  measures  were  passed  of  which  Cal- 
vin did  not  approve  (e.  g.  the  resolution  to  consult  with 
the  authorities  of  other  cities),  and  direct  efforts  were 
made  to  save  the  accused  from  his  impending  doom. 
He  could  not  suggest  before  the  council  that  a  different 
form  of  capital  punishment  from  that  prescribed  by  law 
should  be  intiicted,  lest  his  own  sincerity  should  be  im- 
pugned by  his  opponents;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover reasons  which  may  have  neutralized  whatever 
private  efforts  he  employed.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  his  own  explicit  state- 
ments on  the  matter. 

Soiares. — The  ITorZ-^  of  Servetus  and  Calvin's  Refu- 
tation;  Calvini  Ep.  et  Resp.;  Slosheim,  Ve7S.  ein.  vollsf. 
u.  unp)art.  Ketzeryesch.  (Helmst.  1748);  id.  Xeue  Nuchr. 
V.  d.  berii/imt.  span.  Arzte  M.  Serveto  (ibid.  1750); 
Trechsel,  J/.  SeiTet  u.  seine  Vorgdnger  (Heidelb.  1839); 
Henry,  Lehen  J.  Calcines,  iii,  95  sq.,  and  Beilagen, 
p.  49  sq.  On  the  teachings  of  Servetus,  see  Heberle, 
M.  Serrefs  Trinitatslehre  v.  Christoloc/ie,  in  the  Tiib. 
Zeitschr.f.  Theol.  1840,  No.  2;  Baur,  c'hristl.  Lehre  r.  d. 
Dreieinit/keit  u.  Menschwerdung  Gottes,  iii,  54  sq. ;  Dor- 
ner,  Person  Chfisti.  ii,  649  sq. ;  Meier,  Lehre  v.  d.  Tri- 
nitdt  in  ihrer  histor.  Entw.  ii,  5  sq.  On  the  (Genevan 
trial  of  Servetus,  see  Killiet,  Relation  du  Proces  contre 
M.  Servet,  etc,  (Genev.  1844).  See  also  Galiff'e,  No- 
tices Geneal.  sur  les  Families  Genev.  and  Nouvelles 
Pages  d'Hlitoii-e  Exacte;  Stiihelin,  J.  Calvin,  Lehen  u. 
avsgeu'dhlte  Schriften  (Elberfeld,  1860-63,2  vols.).— 
Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop.  s.  v. 

Servia  (Turkish,  Sirb  Vilayeti'),  a  state  of  Europe, 
boimded  north  by  Slavonia  and  Hungarv  proper,  east 
by  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  south  by  Roumelia.  and 
west  by  Bosnia.  Until  1878,  Servia  was  a  dependency 
of  Turkey,  but  in  that  year  the  treaty  of  Berlin  estab- 
lished its  entire  independence.  The  Servian  nationality 
extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  principality  of 
Servia.  Servians  constitute  nearly  the  entire  po]nila- 
tion  of  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina ;  they  con- 
stitute ninety-tive  per  cent,  of  the  popidation  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  ninety  per 
cent,  in  Dalmatia,  and  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  former 
military  frontier.  Including  all  these  districts,  the  Ser- 
vians occupy  a  territory  of  about  69.000  square  miles, 
with  a  compact  population  numbering  more  than 
6,000,000  persons.  The  majority  of  all  the  Servians 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (or  Greek)  Church. 
The  following  article  refers  to  the  principality  of  Servia 
exclusively.  See  also  Austria;  Hungary;  Monte- 
NEOKo;  Turkey. 

I.  A  rea.  Population,  etc. — Servia  contained  before  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  16,817  square  miles.  Its  population  in 
1873  was  1.338,50,5,  all  Serbs  of  Slavic  origin,  except- 
ing about  140,000  Wallachs,  25,000  Gypsies',^  and  15.000 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  .Jews,  Germans,  and  Hungarians. 
By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  a  territory  formerly  be- 
longing to  Turkev  was  annexed  to  Servia,  and  the  area 
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of  the  principality  raised  to  18,G87  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,720,000  inhabitants.  Tlic  country  is 
mountainous  and  densely  wooded.  From  the  interior  nu- 
merous chains  proceed  northward,  forming  massive  bar- 
riers both  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  slo])- 
ing  pretty  steeply  towards  the  swampy  plains  along  the 
Save  and  the  Danube.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Morava  and  Timok,  affluents  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Kolubara,  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  whicli  itself  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  The  principal  towns  are  Bel- 
grade (tlie  capital),  Kraguyevatz,  Semendria,  Uzliitza, 
and  Shabatz,  and  in  the  new  districts  Nish  and  Vranya. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  somewhat 
cold  in  tlie  higher  regions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
fertile,  and  cereals  are  raised  in  abundance.  The  moiui- 
tains  are  believed  to  be  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but 
mining  is  almost  unknown,  and  manufacturing  industry 
is  in  the  most  backward  condition.  There  is  no  nobil- 
ity, and  the  peasants  are  free  householders. 

II.  Church  Histnri/. — Tlie  original  inhabitants  of  Ser- 
via  were  principally  Thracians.  Conquered,  shortly  be- 
fore Ciirist,  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  part  of  Illyricum, 
under  the  name  of  Moesia  Superior.  Overrun  by  the 
Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  etc.,  it  came  under  Byzan- 
tine rule  about  the  middle  of  the  Gth  century,  but  was 
wrested  therefrom  early  in  the  7th  century  by  the  Avars. 
These  latter  were  driven  out  by  the  Serbs,  then  living 
north  of  the  Carpathians,  who  themselves  spread  over 
the  country  in  great  numbers.  About  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
missionaries  sent  by  the  emperor  Basil.  For  about 
200  years  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
neighboring  Bulgarians,  but  in  1043  Stephen  Bogislas 
broke  their  power.  His  sou  Michael  (1050-80)  took 
the  title  of  king,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  pope 
Gregory  YH.  A  struggle  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  re- 
sulted in  the  maintaining  of  their  independence,  and  in 
1165  Stephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
attained  the  acme  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  embrac- 
ing, under  Stephen  Dushan  (133G-5G),  the  whole  of 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Northern  Greece,  and 
Bulgaria.  At  the  request  of  king  Stephen  H,  son  of 
Stephen  Nemanja,  the  bishops  of  Servia  were  in  1221 
authorized  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  elect 
their  metropolitan  on  condition  that  he  be  confirmed  bj' 
the  patriarch.  The  brother  of  the  king,  St.  Sabbas,  be- 
came the  first  archbishop  of  Uzhitza  and  all  Servia. 
Stephen  Dushan,  in  1351,  convoked  the  synod  at  Seres, 
which  raised  the  metropolitan  of  Servia  to  the  dignity 
of  a  patriarch,  and  declared  him  independent  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Ser- 
vian patriarch  extended  not  only  over  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, but  also  over  a  large  portion  of  IVIacedonia.  He 
liad  his  residence  near  Ipek,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Streta  Gora  Mountains  in  Albania.  In  consequence  of 
this  measure,  the  patriarcli  of  Constantinople  pronounced 
the  anathema  against  the  Servian  patriarch,  but  this 
was  revoked  in  1370. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  proved  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  Servia.  In  1389  Lazarus  I  was  defeated  at  Kos- 
sovopolje,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Stephen,  became  a 
vassal  of  Turkey.  In  1459  IMohammed  II  incorporated 
Servia  with  Turkey,  excepting  Belgrade,  wliich  was 
held  by  the  Hungarians  until  1521.  By  the  treaty  of 
Passarowitz  (1718)  aconsidcraijle  portion  of  the  country 
was  made  over  to  Austria,  but  in  1739  it  reverted  to  Tur- 
key. During  all  this  time  the  Turkish  government  had 
allowed  the  patriarchate  to  continue.  Even  when,  in 
1690,  patriarch  Arsenius  HI,  after  the  failure  of  the  Ser- 
vian insurrection  which  the  Austrians  had  instigated 
against  Turkish  rule,  had  emigrated  with  37,000  Servi- 
an families  to  Austrian  territory,  the  patriarchate  of 
Ipek  was  not  interfered  with,  but  the  appointment  was 
always  conferred  upon  a  (Jreek,  who  purchased  the  po- 
sition from  the  divan  of  Constantino])lc.  In  17G5  (ac- 
cording to  another  statement  in  17G9)  this  patriarchate 
IX.— P  p 


was  abolished  and  united  with  that  of  Constantinople. 
The  last  patriarch  (Basil)  fled  to  Russia,  where  he  died, 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Four  metropolitans,  generally  Greeks, 
were  now  ap|iointcd  for  Servia,  the  sees  of  whom  were 
Belgrade,  Nish,  Uzhitza,  and  Novi-Bazar,  aiwl  none  of 
whom  had  a  suffragan.  After  sixty  years  of  oppression, 
the  people,  under  George  Czern\-,  rebelled,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  triumphed,  and  Czerny  was  elected 
by  the  people  prince  of  Servia.  Deserted  by  Russia  and 
France,  the  Turks  again  became  masters  of  the  country 
(1813).  But  two  years  after,  under  Milosh  Obrenovitch, 
the  ])eople  won  back  their  liberties.  Milosh  was  chosen 
prince  of  Servia  (1817),  and  subsequently  recognised  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  election  of  Czerny,  the  metropol- 
itan of  Carlovitz,  in  Austria,  had  been  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  Servian  Church;  but  in  1830  Milosh  again 
appointed  a  metropolitan  for  Servia.  In  1834  Turkey 
restored  six  Servian  districts  which  she  had  retained 
since  1813,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  relinquished  a  few 
additional  localities,  though  not  all  that  Servia  claimed 
as  her  own.  The  seat  of  the  legislature,  which  had  al- 
ways been  at  Kraguyevatz,  was  removed  to  Belgrade  in 
October,  1875. 

HI.  Iieiif/ioii,  etc. — The  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  but  are  independent  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantino|)le. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Servia  consists  at 
present  (1879)  of  a  metropolitan  and  five  bishops.  The 
metropolitan  is  elected  by  the  prince  and  the  Servian 
bishops.  He  resides  at  Belgrade,  and,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  1839,  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the 
Chnrch  by  a  titular  bishop  and  several  protopresbyters 
and  presbyters.  The  titular  bishop  and  the  other  di- 
ocesan bishops  constitute,  at  the  same  time,  the  Synod  of 
the  Metropolitan,  to  which  are  referred  all  marriage  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  all  complaints  of  the  administration  and 
government  of  the  Church  by  the  metropolitan.  The 
metropolitan  receives  fees  for  the  ordination  of  presbj-- 
ters,  the  consecration  of  churches,  etc.,  and  a  fixed  an- 
nual income  of  6000  florins  (about  ^2400).  He  also 
possesses  some  real  estate,  especially  vineyards  near  Se- 
mendria. The  bishops  are  elected  by  the  peo|)le,  imder 
the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  ordained  by  the  metropolitan.  Thej'have 
an  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  purely  ecclesias- 
tical. All  churches  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  justice, 
who  makes  the  necessary  arrangements  conjointly  with 
the  elders  of  the  Church.  Servia  has  now  five  diocesan 
bishops,  namely,  the  bishop  of  Shabatz,  the  bishop  of 
Uzhitza  (who  resides  at  Karanovatz),  the  bishop  of  Ne- 
gotin,and  in  the  districts  annexed  in  1878  to  Servia  the 
bishojis  of  Nish  and  Vranya.  Each  of  them  has  a  fixed 
income  of  4000  florins  (about  $1600).  He  also  receives 
fees  for  ordinations,  consecration,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions.  In  regard  to  fees  for  burials,  the  bishop 
has  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  familv  of  the 
deceased.  All  other  fees  were  abolished  in  1822,  al- 
tliough  vohuitary  gifts  are  still  frequently  made  and  ac- 
cepted. The  bishops  have  to  pay  from  their  income 
their  archdeacons  and  secretaries.  The  secular  clergy 
number  about  nine  hundred  members.  The  clergymen 
in  the  town  receive  fixed  salaries,  while  tliose  in  the 
rural  districts  only  receive  fees.  Every  parisli  jiriest  is 
obliged  to  keep  accurate  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths. 

Servia  has  many  convents,  most  of  which,  however, 
have  only  a  small  number  of  inmates.  Many  of  the 
convents  have  been  wholly  abandoned;  others  are  her- 
mitages, near  which  lodging-houses  are  erected  at  (he 
time  of  ])ilgrimages.  The  convent  Sweti  Krai  {holy 
kinr/)  at  Studenitza  contains  the  bones  of  king  Stephen 
Nemanja,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  wlio  in  1200 
<lied  as  monk  of  one  of  the  convents  on  Mount  Athos. 
His  son  Rastka,  better  known  in  Servian  hist()r^•  as 
St.  Sabbas,  the  first  archliisliop  of  Uzhitza,  transferred 
the   bones  of  his  father  in  1203  to  the   Convent   of 
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Stndenitza,  which  after  the  cloister  name  of  king  Stephen 
is  sometimes  called  the  Laura  of  St.  Simon. 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  was  established  by  pope 
Innocent  X  in  1()44  at  Belgrade.  In  1728  the  see  was 
transferred  from  Belgrade  to  Semendria,  and  the  name 
of  the  diocese  is  now  Belgrade  and  Semendria.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Antivari,  in 
Albania.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  small. 
In  18G1  some  accounts  claimed  a  population  of  30,000, 
but  the  Roman  statistician  Petri  {Prospetlo  della  Ge- 
rarchia  Episcopale  [Rome,  1850])  saj's  nothing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese.  The  official 
statistical  bureau  of  Belgrade  gave  the  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  1874  as  4161.  In  1852,  the  papal 
ituncio  of  Vienna,  Viale  Prela,  visited  Belgrade  in  order 
to  reorganize  the  diocese,  but  no  account  of  the  results 
of  his  mission  has  ever  been  published.  The  Protes- 
tants numbered  in  1874,  according  to  the  official  statis- 
tical report  of  tlic  government,  403,  the  Jews  2049,  and 
the  Mohammedans  030G.  In  the  districts  annexed  in 
1878  there  are  estimated  to  be  75,000  Mohammedans. 
.Secession  from  the  State  Church  is  rigorously  forbidden, 
but  otherwise  all  the  other  religious  denominations  en- 
joy entire  religious  liberty. 

Education  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Servia.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  no  public  primarj- school;  now  edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  and  for  its  management  a  special 
ministry  of  education  has  been  organized.  In  1874 
there  were  517  public  schools,  with  23,000  pupils.  The 
tirst  gymnasium  was  established  in  1830,  and  in  1874 
the  principality  had  two  complete  gymnasia  and  five 
progymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2000 
students.  A  normal  school  was  established  in  1872. 
The  high  school  in  Belgrade  contains  three  faculties, 
and  has  about  200  students. 

IV.  Character.— 'Vha  Servians  are  distinguished  for 
the  vigor  of  their  frame,  their  personal  valor,  love  of 
freedom,  and  glowing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners 
and  mode  of  life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 
strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  in  their  favor.  They 
rank  among  the  most  gifted  and  promising  members  of 
the  Slavic  family.  See  Ranke,  Die  serbische  Revolution 
(Hamburg,  1829;  2d  ed.  1844);  Milutinovitch,  Gesch. 
Serbiens  von  1389-1815  (Leipsic,  1837);  Cunibert,  Essai 
Jlistorique  mr  les  Revolutions  et  V Independance  de  la  Ser- 
bie  depuis  iSOijusqu'a  1850  (ibid.  1855,  2  vols.);  Hilfer- 
ding,  Gesch.  der  Serhen  und  Bulgaren  (Bautzen,  1856) ; 
Denton  [Rev.  W.],  Servia  and  the  Servians  (Loud. 
1862);  Elodie  Lawton  Jlijatovics  (Wm.  Tweedie),  Hist, 
of  Afodern  Servia  (ibid.  1874);  Saint-Rene  Taillandier, 
La  Serbie  au  19e  Steele,  Kara  George  et  Milosch  (Paris, 
1875);  Grieve,  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia  (Lond. 
1864);  Jakshich,  Recueil  Statistique  sur  les  Contrees 
Seibes  (Belgrade,  1875), 

Servian  Version.     Sec  Si.avonic  Vkrstons. 

Service  (properly  mi 3",  covXtia,  i.  e.  bondaf/e; 
but  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  in  many  places  of  less 
severe  words,  as  ^"I'J,  X21S,  ciaKovia,  Xarptia,  etc.). 
See  Sekvitude. 

SERVICE,  The.     See  Lor.n'.s  SurPEn. 

SERVICE  OF  THE  Citi-ucir.  It  appears  that  there 
was  a  daily  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  time 
of  Cy|)rian;  and  it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  practice 
of  ottering  public  i)rayer  every  morning  and  evening 
was  established  during  the  3tl  century.  The  order  of 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  services,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly obtained  in  the  4th  century,  was  as  follows; 
Tlie  mornin(j  service  began  with  tlie  reading  of  Psa. 
Ixiii,  followed  by  prayers  for  the  catechumens,  energu- 
mens,  candidates  for  baptism,  an<i  penitents;  for  tlie 
faithful,  the  peace  o."  the  world,  and  the  state  of  the 
Church.  Then  followed  a  short  prayer  for  preservation 
during  the  daj',  the  bishop's  commendation  or  thanks- 
giving, the  imposition  of  hands,  or  bishop's  benediction, 
concludin<r  with  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  witli 


the  usual  form,  YlpoiXbtTt  iv  tipijvrj, "  Depart  in  peace." 
The  eveinng  service  (called  hora  lucernaris,  because  it 
began  at  the  time  of  lighting  candles)  was  in  most 
parts  the  same  with  that  of  the  morning,  except  with 
such  variation  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  prayers  as  were 
proper  to  the  occasion.  1.  The  psalm  was  the  one 
hundred  and  fortj'-first;  2.  Proper  prayer  for  the  even- 
ing; 3.  Tlie  evening  hj-mn.  In  some  churches  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  always  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
worship  both  morning  and  evening  (see  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  xiii,  10, 11).  At  the  Reformation,  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  absence  of  a  vain  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship by  a  scriptural  and  reasonable  service,  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  the  "  morning  and  evening  service"  should 
be  "  saiil  daily  throughout  the  year."  This  order  is 
observed  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  in  the 
universities,  and  in  some  parishes,  but  has  not  been 
generally  followed  in  parochial  churches. 

Service-book,  a  book  of  devotion,  of  prayer. 

That  of  the  Cluircli  of  England  contains  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  See 
Co.MMON'  Pkayeu. 

The  service-books  of  the  Latin  Church  include  the 
Missal,  the  Pontifical,  the  Day  Hours,  the  Breviary,  the 
Ritual,  the  Processional,  the  Ceremonial  for  Bishops, 
the  Benedictional. 

Those  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  (1)  the  Euchologi- 
on,  corresponding  to  the  Missal;  (2)  the  Menoea,  an- 
swering to  the  Breviary,  without  the  ferial  offices,  and 
full  of  ecclesiastical  poetry  in  measured  prose;  (3)  Par- 
acletice,  or  great  Octcechus,  the  ferial  office  for  eight 
weeks,  mainly  the  work  of  Joseph  of  the  Studium ; 
(4)  Triodion,  the  Lent  volume,  from  the  Sundaj'  be- 
fore Septuagesima  to  Easter;  and  (5)  the  Pentecostari- 
on,  the  office  for  Eastertide. 

Services,  an  ecclesiastical  name  for  arrangements 
of  the  Canticles,  Te  Deuni,  Benedictus,  Benedicite,  Mag- 
nificat, and  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  the  psalms  sung  by  sub- 
stitution for  them,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  varied 
airs,  partly  verse  and  partly  chorus,  sung  in  regular 
choirs,  of  which,  probably,  the  germ  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Ambrosian  Te  Deitin,  a  succession  of  chants  which 
is  mentioned  first  by  Boethius,  who  lived  a  century  after 
Augustine.  The  simplified  notation  of  this  music,  as 
used  in  the  Salisbur\'  and  Roman  breviaries,  was  com- 
posed by  Marbecke.  Tallis's  service  is  an  imitation, 
rather  than  an  adaptation,  of  the  original  arrangement. 
Probably  the  first  was  the  setting  of  the  Venite  by 
Caustun  m  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1641  complaint 
was  made  of  '-singing  the  Te  JJcum  in  prose  after  a 
cathedral -church  way."  There  are  two  classes:  (1) 
full  services,  which  have  no  repetitions,  and  are  sung 
with  an  almost  regular  alternation  by  the  two  choirs; 
(2)  verse  services,  which  have  frequent  repetitions,  no 
regular  alternations,  and  are  full  of  verses,  either  solos 
or  passages  sung  in  slower  time  by  a  selected  number 
of  voices. — Walcott,  Saci-ed  A  rchtsol.  s.  v. 

SERVICES,  DoJiESTic.  The  domestic  officers  (ser- 
rilia)  of  a  monastery  were  the  cook,  baker,  brewer, 
laundryman,  and  tailor.  At  Rochester  these  were  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  bishop. 

Serving  Dress  or  Robe.     See  Suiiplice. 

Serving  Tables,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Presby- 
terian sacramental  service.  Wliere  the  Presbyterians 
have  not  adopted  the  Congregational  mode  of  partak- 
ing of  the  sacrament,  the  following  is  the  order:  "The 
table  on  which  the  elements  are  placed,  being  decently 
covered,  the  bread  in  convenient  dishes,  and  the  wine 
in  cups,  and  the  communicants  orderh'  and  gravely  sit- 
ting around  the  table  or  in  their  seats  before  it,  the 
minister  sets  the  elements  apart  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving," etc.  The  whole  of  the  communicants  not  par- 
taking at  once,  it  is  found  necessary  to  continue  the 
distribution  of  the  elements,  with  intervals  of  jisalm- 
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singing;  (luring  which  those  who  have  eaten  leave  the 
table  to  give  place  to  a  fresh  set  of  communicants. 
The  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  an  address  are  what  constitutes  serving  the  table. 
The  number  of  tables  varies  from  four  to  eight,  and 
each  adtlress  occupies  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  minister  of  the  place  serves  the  first  table ; 
the  rest  are  served  bj'  his  assisting  brethren, 

Servites,  or  Servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  an  order  of  monks  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
founded  (1233)  in  Florence  by  seven  rich  Florentine 
merchants.  Their  main  object  was  to  propagate  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  jMary.  T'hey  lived  at  first  as  her- 
mits, but,  becoming  a  monastic  order,  adopted  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine  and  obtained  from  pope  Martin  V  the 
privileges  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  order  having 
become  relaxed,  it  was  re-established  in  1593  in  its  orig- 
inal strictness  as  "Servites  Eremites."  This  order  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  father  I'aul  Sarpi,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  St.  Philip  Be- 
nizi  (died  1285),  one  of  the  apostles  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  13th  century.  The  Servites  were  extremely 
popular  during  the  16th  century  because  of  their  manj' 
works  of  charity.  Their  dress  was  a  cassock  of  serge, 
a  cloak,  a  scapular,  and  an  alms-bag. 

There  were  also  female  Servites,  who  were  never 
very  numerous,  and  a  large  body  of  Tertiarians  (q.  v.). 
The  order,  in  1870,  was  divided  into  twenty-seven  prov- 
inces, the  central  house  being  the  monastery  of  the 
Annunziazione  in  Florence.  They  were  involved  in  the 
decrees  suppressing  religious  orders  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. They  were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1870  by  bishop  Jlelcher  of  Green  Bay,  INIich.  There 
was  a  similar  order  founded  in  Naples  in  1243. 

Servitor  (n'nd'3,  meshareth,  a  minister,  as  else- 
where rendered),  a  personal  attendant,  but  not  in  a 
menial  capacity  (2  Kings  iv,  43).     See  Servant. 

Servitude  (tTli^).  The  servants  of  the  Israelites 
were  slaves,  and  usually  foreigners  (1  Chron.  ii,  34),  who 
yet  were  required  to  be  circumcised  (comp.  Gen.  xvii, 
23,  27).  Servants  of  both  sexes  were  acquired  (comp. 
INIishna,  Kiddushin,  i,  2  sq.),  sometimes  as  prisoners  of 
war,  whose  lives  were  spared  (comp.  Numb.  xxxi,2Gsq.), 
sometimes  by  purchase  in  peace  (these  were  called  mik- 
nath  keseph, "  purchased,"  Judith  iv,  10',  comp.  Livy,  xli, 
6;  see  Gen.  xvil,  23;  Exod.xxi,?;  xxii,2'  Lev.xxv,44; 
and  on  their  purcliase  in  Abyssinia  now,  see  Husseggcr, 
Reis.  i,  156).  But  foreign  servants  who  had  escaped 
could  neither  be  enslaved  nor  given  uji  to  their  masters 
(Deut.  xxiii,  15  sq.).  The  cliildren  of  slaves  were  of 
course  the  property  of  the  master  (comp.  Gen.  xvii,  23; 
Exod.  xxi,  4).  These  were  generally  considered  most 
faithful  (Horace,  Ep.  ii,  2,  6).  At  the  legal  valuation, 
perhaps  an  average,  thirty  silver  shekels  were  given  for 
a  servant  (Exod.  xxi,  32),  while  a  free  Israelite  was 
valued  at  fifty  (Lev.  xxvii,  3  sq.).  On  the  price  of  re- 
markable servants  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  see 
Josephus  (.4  nt.  xii,  4,  9).  A  moderate  price  for  a  Jewish 
slave  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  drachms  (ibid,  xii, 
2, 3).  An  Israelite  could  become  by  purchase  the  prop- 
erty of  another  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12)  if  he  was 
compelled  by  poverty  to  sell  himself  (Lev,  xxv,  39), 
but  he  could  not,  according  to  the  law,  be  treated  as  a 
slave,  and  m  any  case  he  obtamed  his  freedom  again, 
without  ransom,  after  six  years  of  service,  or  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.;  Lev.  xxv,  39,  40  sq.),  if 
he  were  not  ransomed  earlier  (ver.  48  sq. ).  Perhaps 
the  case  was  different  with  him  who  was  sold  for  theft 
(Exod.  xxii,  3).  Even  this  sale  was  always  to  an  Israel- 
ite (Josephus,  .l?i^xvi,  1,  1),  though  whether  to  the  in- 
jured man  or  to  tlic  highest  bidder  is  doubtful  {ibid,  iv, 
8,  27).  It  seems  that  hard  creditors  could  sell  insolvent 
debtors  or  their  families  (2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1,  1 ;  Neh. 
V,  o;  Matt,  xviii,  25),  but  perhaps  not  legally,  as  some- 


time's  among  the  Greeks  (Becker,  Charik.  ii,  32).  Par- 
ents were  permitted  to  sell  daughters  (Exod.  xxi,  7), 
but  the  law  sliowed  much  favor  to  such  servants  (ver. 
8  sq.),  for.  though  there  is  difficulty  in  the  statements,  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  protected  against  violence  (see 
Hengstenberg,  I'entat.  ii,  438  sq.,  whom  Kurtz,  Mos. 
Opfer,  p.  216,  contradicts  without  reason).  It  is  plain 
that  servants  coidd  not  have  been  dispensed  with  among 
a  people  where  almost  every  man  was  an  agriculturist, 
and  where  there  were  few  of  a  lower  class  to  work  for 
hire  (yet  comp.  Lev.  xix,  13;  Deut.  xxiv,  14;  Job  vii,  2; 
also  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  38);  and,  indeed,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Israelites,  the  nomadic  patriarchs,  had  num- 
bered slaves  among  their  valuable  possessions  (Gen.  xii, 
16;  xxiv,  35;  xxx,  43;  xxxii,  5).  These  were  very 
numerous  (xiv,  14),  and.  in  case  of  need,  served  as  an 
army  for  defence  (ver.  14  sq.).  When  a  daughter  of 
the  family  married  a  stranger,  a  female  servant  accom- 
panied her  to  her  new  home  (xxix,  24,  29).  The  Mosaic 
law  sought  to  establish  on  just  principles  a  permanent 
relation  between  master  and  servant,  and  conferred  many 
favors  on  the  servants.  Tiiey  not  onl}'  enjoyed  rest  from 
all  work  every  seventh  day  (Exod.  xx,  10);  not  only 
was  it  forbidden  to  punish  a  slave  so  severely  that  he 
should  die  on  the  spot  (xxi,  20),  or  to  mutilate  him  (ver. 
26  sq.),  on  penalty,  in  the  former  case,  of  suffering  pun- 
ishment (not  death,  perhaps,  as  the  rabbins  say;  comp. 
Koran,  ii,  179) ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave 
(less  protection  than  this  was  given  to  the  Greek  and 
Koman  slaves;  see  Becker,  Charik.  ii,  48;  Rum.  Alter. 
II,  i,  58  sq.) ;  not  only  were  thej'  to  be  admitted  to  cer- 
tain festivals  (Deut.  xii,  12, 18;  xvi,  11,14,  comp.  Athen. 
xiv,  039;  Buttmann,  Myth,  ii,  52  sq.),  but  every  slave 
of  Hebrew  descent  obtained  his  freedom  after  six  years' 
servitude  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.;  Deut.  xv,  12;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xvi,  1,  1;  including  females,  Deut.  xv,  12); 
yet  without  wife  or  child,  if  tliese  had  come  to  him  in 
the  house  of  his  master  (Exod.  xxi,  3  sq.) ;  and  the  year 
of  jubilee  emancipated  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  descent 
(Lev.  xxv,  41 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  8  sq.;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant. 
iii,  12,  3).  If  a  slave  would  not  make  use  of  the  legal 
freedom  granted  him  in  the  seventh  year,  but  wished 
to  remain  in  his  master's  house,  then  he  was  led  to  the 
judge,  and  his  ear  was  bored  (Exod.  xxi,  C;  Deut,  xv, 
17.  So  the  bored  ears  among  ot  her  nations  were  a  proof 
of  servitude— as  the  Arabians  [Pctron,  Satir.  102],  the 
Lydians,  Indians,  and  Persians  [Xenoph.  Anah.  iii,  1, 
31 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  ii,  1,4];  yet  comp.  Ilosenmnller, 
Moryenl.  li,  70  sq.,  and  on  the  sj-mbolic  customs  at  manu- 
mission by  the  Homans,  see  Becker,  Rom.  A  Iter.  II,  i,  66 
sq.  Plautus  \^Pan.  v,  2,  21]  shows  that  the  wearing 
of  ear-rings  was  a  mark  of  a  slave).  There  is  no  other 
kind  of  manumission  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  (see 
IVIishna,  ^faas.  Sheni,  v,  14).  It  was  at  least  allowed  to 
slaves  of  Israelitish  descent  to  acquire  some  ]iroperty 
(Lev.  xxv,  49;  comp.  Arvieux,  iv,  3  sq.) ;  and  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  servants  were  required  to  labor  dili- 
gently (Job  vii,  2;  Sir.  xxxiii,  26,  28),  and  the  masters 
required  attention  and  ot)e(lience  in  service  (Psa.cxxiii, 
2),  infiicting  corporal  punishment  when  necessary  (Prov. 
xxix,  19,  21 ;  Sir.  xxiii,  10;  xxxiii,  10),  yet  the  lot  of 
Israelitish  servants  seems  to  have  been  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  tliose  in  Home  (Becker,  Callus,  i,  128  sq.) 
and  of  the  modern  slaves  in  the  East;  yet  the  latter, 
even  among  the  Turks,  are  not  treated  so  inhumanely 
as  is  often  thought  (comp.  Arvieux,  iii,  385;  Burck- 
hardt,  Rei^e  durch  A  rubien  v.  Niibien,  p.  232  sq. ;  M'ell- 
sted,  i,  273,  Kussegger,  II,  ii,  524.  On  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  ancient  India,  see  Von  liohlen,  hidim, 
ii,  157  sq.),  Hebrew  slaves  sometimes  married  their 
masters'  daughters  (1  Chron.  ii,  35;  see  Hosenmiiller, 
Moryenl.  iii,  253  sq.).  It  was  more  usual  for  the  masters 
to  give  Israelitish  slaves  as  wives  to  their  sons,  by  which 
they  acquired  the  rights  of  daughters  (Exod.  xxi,  9; 
comp.  Gen,  xxx,  3;  Chardin,  Voyage,  ii,  220).  The  re- 
lation of  chief  servant,  or  head  of  tlie  house,  in  whom 
the  master  reposed  full  conlidrnce,  may  have  continued 
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in  the  more  important  families  from  patriarchal  times 
(Gen.  xxiv,  2;  comp.  xv,  2;  xxxix,  2;  and  for  a  modern 
parallel,  Arvieux,  iv,  30) ;  and  slaves  seem  even  to  have 
been  employed  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  house  (jraiSa- 
ywyof,  Gal.  iii,  24  sq. ;  see  ^yachsmuth,  Ilelkn.  Alter/li. 
ii,  368).  The  common  slaves  were  required  to  do  field 
and  house  work  (Luke  xvii,  7  sq.),  and,  especially  the 
females,  to  turn  the  handmill,  and  to  take  off  or  carry 
the  master's  sandals,  etc.  None  but  the  Essenes,  among 
the  Jews,  rejected  all  slavery,  as  contradicting  the  natu- 
ral freedom  of  men  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  458,  etc.;  so  the  The- 
rapeutre,  ibid,  ii,  482). 

It  is  well  known  that  in  war  with  foreign  nations 
manj^  Jews  were  sold  abroad  as  slaves  (Joel  iii,  11; 
Amos  i,  6,  9;  1  Slacc.  iii,  41;  2  Mace,  viii,  11,  comp. 
Deut.  xxviii,  68).  This  happened  especially  in  the 
wars  with  Egypt  (.Tosephus,  Anf.  xii,  2,  3)  and  Syria, 
then  with  Rome;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
victorious  enemy  (id.  War,  vi,  9,  2).  The  Jewish  com- 
munit}'-  at  Rome  consisted,  in  great  measure,  of  freed 
slaves.  See,  in  general,  Pignoria,  Be  Sen-is  ef  ear.  ap.  Vef. 
Minister.  (Patav.  1694,  and  often);  Mos.  jNIaimon.  De 
Servis  et  Ancillis  (tract,  c.  vers,  et  not.  Kail,  Hafii. 
1744);  Abicht,  Be  Servor.  Hehr.  Acquis,  atq.  Serv. 
(Lips.  1704);  Alting,  0pp.  v,  222  sq.;  Mieg,  Comtitut. 
iServi  Ilehr.  ex  Script,  et  Rahhin.  Collect.  (Herborn,  1785); 
Michaelis,  ^fos.  Rlt.  ii,  358  sq. ;  A  m.  Bib.  Repos.  2d  Ser. 
xi,  302  sq. — Winer.     See  Nethinim  ;  Slavk. 

Servu.s  Servorum  Dei  {Servant  of  the  servants 
of  God),  an  official  title  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  use 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  whom,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  Paul  the  Deacon,  it  was  assumed 
as  a  practical  rebuke  of  the  ambitious  assumption  of  the 
title  of  "  QLcumenical  (or  universal)  Patriarch"  by  John, 
surnamed  Nestentes,  or  the  Faster,  contemporary  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  Other  Christian  bishops  pre- 
vious to  Gregory  had  employed  this  form,  but  he  was 
doubtless  the  first  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  adopt  it  as  a 
distinctive  title.  It  is  found  in  all  the  letters  of  Gregory 
preserved  by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  his  history. — Cham- 
bers's Bnct/clop.  s.  V. 

Sescuplum  (taken  once  and  a  half),  that  sort  of 
usury  which  consisted  in  making  loans  at  fifty  per  cent, 
interest.  Being  a  grievous  extortion  and  great  oppres- 
sion, it  was  condemned  in  the  clergy  by  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  Laodicea,  under  the  name  of  >}/;aoXiat;  and 
also  in  laymen  by  the  law  of  Justinian,  which  allows 
nothing  above  centesimal  interest  in  any  case. — Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq.  vi,  2,  6.     See  Usuuv. 

Sesha  is,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  the  great  king  of 
the  serpent  race,  on  whom  Vishnu  reclines  on  the  prime- 
val waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  serve  as 
a  canopy  to  Vishnu;  and  he  upholds  the  world,  which 
rests  on  one  of  his  heads.  His  crest  is  ornamented  with 
jewels.  Coiled -up,  Sesha  is  the  emblem  of  cternitv. 
He  is  often  also  called  Vdsuki  or  Ananta, ''  the  eternal." 

Se'sis  (Seffi'c  v.r.  Sfcrffet'e),  a  Gracized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  34)  of  the  name  Siiksiiai  (q.  v.),  in  the  Hebrew  list 
(Ezra  X,  40). 

Session  ov  CinusT,  the  perpetual  presence  of  our 
Lord's  liumau  nature  iu  the  higliest  glory  of  heaven. 
The  statement  of  the  fact  appears  in  all  the  Latin  forms 
of  the  Creed,  its  earlier  words  being  "Sedet  ad  dexteram 
Patris,"  which  developed  into  "Sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei 
Patris  Omnipotentis"  at  some  time  not  later  than  the 
6th  century.  The  article  does  not  appear  in  the  Creed 
of  Nica?a,  but  in  the  Constantiuopolitan  ex])ansion  of 
that  formulary  it  is  given  in  words  which  are  .similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church,  »i.-«5fs(i/(tj'oj'  tK 
^e^twi'  '"oii  WarpoQ,  Naturally  two  (juestions  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration : 

1.  What  does  this  exaltation  of  Christ's  human  nature 
imply?  We  answer.  An  actual  translation  of  his  body 
and  soul  to  heaven  and  their  actual  continued  abode 


there,  and  that  in  uninterrupted  identit}'  with  the  body 
and  soul  which  had  been  born  of  Mary.  This  identity 
was  historically  established  by  the  chosen  witnesses  of 
the  resun-ection,  who  saw  his  ascension  and  heard  the 
words  of  the  angels, "This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken 
up  from  j-ou  into  heaven,"  etc.  (Acts  i,  11);  and  not 
long  after  by  the  declaration  of  Stephen  (vii,  56).  Al- 
though the  body  of  Christ  has  doubtless  undergone  a 
change  so  that  it  is  a  spiritual  body,  yet  locality  may  be 
predicated  of  it  now  as  well  as  previous  to  his  death.  It 
is  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  is  that  of  the  omnipresent  Deitj',  as  is  main- 
tained by  the  Ubiquitarians  (q.  v.).  Because  of  this 
local  bodily  presence  Christ  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
men. 

2.  What  is  the  result  of  this  exaltation?  It  was  ac- 
complished partly  with  reference  to  the  glory  of  his  own 
person,  and  partly  with  reference  to  his  work  as  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  The  human  nature  which,  united 
with  the  divine  nature,  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
God  was  fittingly  raised  up  to  the  highest  glory — 
"  Wherefore  God  higldy  exalted  him,"  etc.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  Incarnation  was  to  bring  us  to  God, 
into  the  divine  presence.  By  this  exaltation  of  our 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  a  capacity  was  originated 
for  its  exaltation  in  ourselves.  And,  being  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren,  he  carried  our  humanity 
into  heaven  as  the  "Forerunner"  of  those  who  are  united 
to  hira,  as  he  said, "that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also"  (John  xiv,  2,  3). —  Herzog,  Real-Enctjklop.  s.  v. 
"  Stand  Christi."  See  Blunt,  Bict.  ofBoct.  Thuohyy,  s,  v. 
See  Intercession  ;  Resui!rectiox. 

Ses'thel  (Sfo.^jyX),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,31) 
of  the  Hebrev.-  name  Bezaleel  (q.  v.),  of  the  "sons" 
of  Pahath-moab  (Ezra  x,  30). 

Sesuto  (or  Sisuta)  Version  or  the  Holy 
ScKii'TLitES.  The  Sesuto  belongs  to  the  African  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  by  the  Basntos,  who  form  a  part 
of  the  Bechuana  nation,  dwelling  between  the  Winter- 
berg  mountains  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Yellow 
River.  For  this  people  of  South  Africa  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  1837.  In 
1839  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  as  translated  b\'  the 
French  missionaries  Pelissier,  Arbousset,  and  Casalis, 
were  printed  in  Cape  Town,  to  which  in  1849  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  was  added.  Since  that  time  not  only  the 
rest  of  the  New  Test.,  but  also  parts  of  the  Old  Test., 
have  been  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  this 
people  will  have  the  whole  Bible  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar. Up  to  March  30, 1878,  about  25,532  copies  of  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  had  been  circulated  among  them. 
See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  but  more  especially  the 
annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
since  1860.     (B.  P.) 

Seth  (Heb.  Shelh,  T:'^^,  i.  e.  compensation  ,•  Sept.  and 
New  Test.  2(;:>;  Joseph  us,  'EijBot;  [Ant.  i,  2,  3];  A.  V. 
"  Sheth"  in  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  7),  the  third  son 
of  Adam  (born  B.C.  4042),  and  the  father  of  Enos  (when 
105  years  old) ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  912  (Gen.  iv,  25, 
26 ;  V,  3-8  ;  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  38).  The  significa- 
tion of  his  name  (given  in  Gen.  iv,  25)  is  "appointed" 
or  "  put"  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch 
speaks  of  him  as  the  second  Abel;  but  Ewald  {Gesck. 
i,  353)  thinks  that  another  signification,  wliich  he  pre- 
fers, is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  "  seedling,"  or  "germ." 
The  phrase  "children  of  Sheth"  (Numb,  xxiv,  17)  has 
been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all  mankind,  or  as  de- 
noting the  tribe  of  some  unknown  Moabitish  chieftain; 
but  later  critics,  among  whom  are  Rosenmiiller  and  Ge- 
senius  (Thesanr.  p.  346),  bearing  in  mind  the  parallel 
passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  45),  render  the  phrase  "children 
of  noise,  tumultuous  ones,"  i.  e.  hostile   armies.     See 

SlIKTII. 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by  Nean- 
der  (C/;.  I/ist.  ii,  115,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those  Gnostic 
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sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approximated  to  pa- 
ganism. (See  also  Tillemont,  Memoires,  ii,  318.)  Ire- 
meus  (i,  30 ;  comp.  Massuet,  Dissert,  i,  3,  14)  and  Thc- 
odoret  {Ilivret.  Fab.  xiv,  306),  without  distinguishing 
between  them  and  the  Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the 
serpent,  say  that  in  their  system  Seth  was  regarded  as 
a  divine  effluence  or  virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes 
a  chapter  to  tliem  {Ade.  liter,  i,  3,  39),  says  that  they 
identiticd  Seth  with  our  Lord. — Smith.  See  (iuandt, 
De  Christo  in  Nomine  Sethi  A  dumbrato  (Regiom.  1720), 

SETII,  Traditions  concerning.  There  are  many 
traditions  concerning  Seth  (q.  v.),  not  only  in  Rabbinic, 
but  also  in  Christian,  writings.  According  to  the  Rab- 
binic traditions,  Seth  was  one  of  the  thirteen  who  came 
circumcised  into  the  world.  The  rest  were  Adam,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Shem,  Terak,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Jloses,  Samuel,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  {Midrash  Tilliin,  fol.  10,  col.  2). 
The  book  Skene  Luchoth  says  that  the  soul  of  the  right- 
eous Abel  passed  into  the  body  of  Seth,  and  afterwards 
this  same  soul  passed  into  Moses;  thus  the  law,  which 
was  known  to  Adam  and  in  which  Abel  had  been  in- 
structed, was  not  new  to  Moses  (Eisenmenger,  Neuent- 
decktes  Judenthum,  i,  645).  Josephus  relates  that  after 
the  things  that  were  to  take  place  had  been  revealed  to 
Seth — how  the  earth  was  to  be  destroyed,  first  with  wa- 
ter and  then  with  fire — lest  those  things  which  he  had 
discovered  should  perish  from  the  memory  of  his  pos- 
terity, he  set  up  two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of 
stone,  and  he  wrote  thereon  all  the  science  he  had  ac- 
quired, hoping  that,  in  the  event  of  the  brick  pillar  per- 
ishing by  the  rain,  the  stone  would  endure  (.l«^  i,  2). 
Suidas  (s.  v.  S//.^)  says,  "  Seth  was  the  son  of  Adam : 
of  him  it  is  said  the  sons  of  God  went  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men — that  is  to  say,  the  sons  of  Seth  went 
in  unto  the  daughters  of  Cain ;  for  in  that  age  Seth 
was  called  God,  because  he  had  discovered  Hebrew  let- 
ters and  the  names  of  the  stars,  but  especially  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  piety,  so  that  he  was  the  first  to  bear 
the  name  of  God."  Anastasius  Sinaita  (q.  v.)  in  his 
'Oo?;yoc,  p.  269  (ed.  Gretser  [Ingolst.  1606J),  says  that 
when  God  created  Adam  after  liis  image  and  likeness, 
he  breathed  into  him  grace  and  illumination  and  a  ray 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  he  sinned  this  glor^'  left 
him,  and  his  face  became  clouded.  Then  he  became  the 
father  of  Cain  and  Abel.  But  afterwards,  it  is  said  in 
Scripture,  "  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his 
image,  and  called  his  name  Seth,"  which  is  not  said  of 
Cain  and  Abel;  and  this  means  that  Seth  was  begotten 
in  the  likeness  of  unfallen  man,  and  after  the  image  of 
Adam  in  paradise ;  and  he  called  his  name  Seth — that 
is,  by  interpretation,  "resurrection,"  because  in  him  he 
saw  the  resurrection  of  his  departed  beauty  and  wis- 
dom and  glorj^,  and  radiance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
all  those  then  living,  when  they  saw  how  the  face  of 
Seth  shone  with  divine  light,  and  heard  him  S|ieak  with 
divine  wisdom,  said,  "He  is  God."  Therefore  his  sons 
were  commonly  called  the  sons  of  God.  That  Seth 
means  "resurrection"  is  also  the  opinion  of  Augustine 
{De  Ciritale  Dei,  xv,  17,  18):  "Ita  Seth,  quod  inter- 
pretatur  resurrcctio." 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  traditions,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  which  we  read  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  c.  19 : 

"While  John,  therefore,  was  thus  teaching  those  in 
Hades,  the  first-created  and  forefather  Adam  heard  and 
said  to  his  sou  Seth,  My  son,  I  wish  tliee  to  tell  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  race  of  men  and  the  proi)hets  all  that  thou 
heardest  from  Michael,  the  archangel,  when  I  sent  tliee  to 
the  gates  of  Paradise  to  implore  God  that  he  mifjlit  send 
thee  his  angel  to  give  thee  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy,  with 
which  to  anoint  my  body  when  I  was  sick.  Then  Seth 
said,  Prophets  and  patriarchs,  hear.  When  my  father 
Adam,  the  first-created,  was  about  to  fall,  once  upon  a 
time,  into  death,  he  sent  me  to  make  entreaty  to  God,  very 
close  by  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  he  would  ^uide  me  by 
an  angel  to  the  tree  of  compassion,  and  that  Imight  take 
oil  and  anoint  my  father,  and  that  he  might  rise  up  from 
his  sickness,  which  thing,  therefore,  1  then  did.  And  after 
the  prayer  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  said  to  me. 
What,  Seth,  dost  thou  ask?    Dost  thou  ask  oil  which 


vaiseth  up  the  sick,  or  the  tree  from  which  this  oil  flows, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  thy  father?  This  is  not  to 
be  found  now.  Go,  therefore,  autl  tell  thy  father  that  after 
the  accomplishing  of  5500  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  shall  come  into  the  world  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  being  made  man  ;  and  he  shall  anoint  him 
with  this  oil,  and  shall  raise  liim  up,  and  shall  baptize 
with  water  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  both  him  and  those 
out  of  him,  and  then  shall  he  be  liealed  of  every  disease; 
but  now  this  is  impossible.  When  the  prophets  and  the 
patriarchs  heard  these  words,  they  rejoiced  greatly." 

In  the  Apocryphal  literature  Seth  plaj's  a  protnincnt 
role,  and  even  in  Reynard  the  Fox  Seth  is  mentionetl 
as  seeking  for  the  oil  of  compassion: 

"  Die  drei  gcgrabenen  Nanien 
Brachte  Seth  der  Fromme  vom  Paradiese  heruieder, 
Als  er  das  Oel  der  Barmhcrzigkeit  suchte." 

See  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepirjr.  V.  T.  i,  139  sq. ;  ii,  49  sq. ; 
Syncellus,  Chronogr.  p.  10 ;  Selden,  Diss,  de  Ilorto  lledt- 
nis  in  his  Olid  Theolog.  p.  GOO ;  Baring-Gould,  Leg- 
ends of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  p.  81  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Sethians,  or  Sethite.s,  a  sect  of  the  Ophites 
(q.  v.),  of  the  2d  century,  who  paid  divine  honor  to 
Seth,  believing  him  to  have  reappeared  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Thej-  taught  that  Seth  was  made  by 
a  third  divinity,  and  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  two 
families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  destroyed  by  the  deluge. 
They  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  Cainites  (q.  v.), 
who  assigned  the  highest  place  to  Cain.  The  Sethians 
regarded  Cain  as  a  representative  of  the  Hylic,  Abel  of 
the  Psychical,  and  Seth,  who  was  finally  to  reappear  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  Pneumatic  principle. 
See  Neander,  Church  Hist.  (Torrey),  i,  448. 

Se'thur  (Ileb. Sethur','\ira, hidden;  Sept. lla^ovp), 
the  son  of  Michael,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  promised  land 
(Numb,  xiii,  13).  B.C.  1657.  See  Van  Sarn,  Obs.  Light- 
footiana  de  Nomine  Sethur  (in  the  Miscell.  Duisb.  i, 
482  sq.). 

Set-off  (or  Offset),  the  part 
of  a  wall,  etc.,  which  is  exposed 
horizontally  when  the  portion 
above  it  is  reduced  in  thick- 
ness. Set-offs  are  not  unfrequently 
covered,  and  in  great  measure  con- 
cealed, by  cornices  or  projecting 
mouldings,  but  are  more  usually 
plain.  In  the  latter  case,  in  classi- 
cal architecture,  they  are  generally 
nearly  or  quite  flat  on  the  top,  but 
in  Gothic  architecture  are  sloped, 
and  in  most  instances  have  a  pro- 
jecting drip  on  the  lower  edge  to 
prevent  the  wet  from  running  down 
the  walls :  this  is  especially  ob- 
servable in  the  set-offs  of  buttress- 
es.—  Parker,  Glossary  of  Architect- 
ure, s.  V. 

Se  ton  aphthiton  monarciien  (Ss  tov  lip^irov 
/.lovapxtji',  Thve  the  Everlasting  King)  is  the  beginning 
of  a  hymn  written  £('<;  Xpicrnh'  (to  Christ)  by  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  (q.  v.).  'J'lie  first  few  lines  of  this  hymn 
run  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles's  version: 

"Hear  us  now,  Eternal  Monarch, 
Grant  us  now  to  hymn  and  praise  thee — 
Thee  the  King,  and  thee  the  Master! 
By  whom  are  our  hymns  and  praises, 
By  whom  are  the  choirs  of  angels, 
By  whom  flow  the  ceaseless  ages, 
By  whom  only  shines  the  sun, 
By  whom  walks  the  moon  in  brightness, 
By  whom  smile  the  stars  in  beauty. 
By  whom  nil  the  race  of  mortals 
Have  received  their  godlike  reason, 
And  thine  other  works  outshone." 

For  the  original  (Jreek,  togetlier  with  a  German  transla- 
tion, comp.  Biissler,  .4  ?/s?/v7A/  ultchristlicher  Lieder,  p. 
10,  156;  Rambach,  Anthologie  christlicher  Gesdnge.  i, 
48  sq.;  Fortlage,  Gesdnge  christlicher  Vor-zeif,  p.  23,  361 ; 
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Mrs,  Charles,  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song, 
p.  62  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Seton,  Elizabeth  Ann,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
Cliarity  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  28, 177-1.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Bayley,  and  in  her  twentieth  year  married  William 
Seton,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy  in  1803.  Upon 
his  death,  in  Pisa,  in  1804,  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  March  14, 
1805.  Left,  by  her  husband's  misfortunes,  without  re- 
sources, she  opened  a  school  in  Baltimore  in  1805-08. 
With  her  sisters-in-law,  Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton,  she 
took  the  veil  as  Sister  of  Charit}-,  Jan.  1,  1809.  at  Em- 
raettsburg,  Md.  (being  the  first  members  of  that  order 
in  the  United  States).  A  conventual  establishment  was 
opened  at  Emmettsburg,  July  30,  1812,  with  "Mother 
Seton''  as  superior-general.  She  died  at  Emmettsburg, 
Jan.  4,  1821.  See  White,  Life  of  Eliz.  A .  Seton  (N.  Y. 
1853;  5th  ed.  Baltimore,  18*65);  Seton  [Rev.  Robert], 
Memoir,  Letters,  etc.,  of  K.  A .  Seton  (N.  Y.  1869,  2  vols.). 
See  Sisters  of  Chauitv. 

Settlements, 'Violent,  took  place  when  a  patron 
in  Scotland  presented  a  clergyman  whom  the  people 
would  not  have,  but  whom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
determined,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  ordain.  In  such 
cases  the  parish  sometimes  rose  to  oppose  the  settlement 
by  force,  and  obstructed  the  presbyter}'.  The  military 
were  occasionally  called  to  protect  the  presbytery.  Such 
scenes  happened  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  See 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop),  s.  v. 

Seven  (S-'S'^,  sheba).  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
certain  numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader;  and  it  is  al- 
most equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  associated 
with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances  to  lose  their 
numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into  the  province  of 
symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  num- 
bers three,  four,  seven,  twelve,  and  forty ;  but  seven  so 
far  surpasses  the  rest,  both  in  the  frequency  with  which 
it  recurs,  and  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  associated,  that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
representative  symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that  meets 
us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to  the  number 
seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  tliis 
question  to  its  legitimate  extent,  but  we  may  briefly 
state  that  the  views  of  Biblical  critics  may  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  according  as  the  symbolism  is  attrib- 
uted to  theoretical  speculations  as  to  the  internal  prop- 
erties of  the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations 
of  a  physical  or  historical  character.  According  to  the 
former  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of  the  number 
seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its 
component  elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which  = 
Divinity,  and  the  second  ==  Humanity,  whence  seven  = 
Divinity -hllumanit}',  or,  in  other  words,  the  union  be- 
tween God  and  man,  as  effected  by  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and  revelation.  So  again 
the  symbolism  of  twelve  is  explained  as  the  symbolism 
of  3x4,  or  a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  ele- 
ments, though  in  different  proportions,  the  represent- 
ative number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assutning  a 
more  prominent  position  (Biihr,  Symholik,  i,  187,  201, 
224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  ingenuity  and 
its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  foundation  for  it.  For  (1)  we  do  not  find  any  in- 
dication, in  early  times  at  all  events,  that  the  number 
.seven  was  resolved  into  three  and  four,  rather  than  into 
any  other  arithmetical  elements,  such  as  two  and  five. 
Bengel  notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
heptads  of  the  Apocalypse  (Gnomon,  at  Rev.  xvi,  1),  and 
the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain  instances, 
e.  g.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being  distinguished 
from  the  four  former  by  the  triple  "woe"  (Rev,  viii,  13); 


but  in  other  instances,  e.  g.  in  reference  to  the  promises 
{Gnomon,  at  Rev.  ii,  7),  the  distinction  is  not  so  well  es- 
tablished ;  and  even  if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be 
found  in  the  adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distinction  in 
the  Mosaic  writings — as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is  to 
be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Numb,  xix,  12) 
— appears  to  be  a  failure.  (2)  It  would  be  difficult  to 
show  that  any  associations  of  a  sacred  nature  were  as- 
signed to  three  and  four  previously  to  the  sanctitj'  of 
seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far  the  sacred  number 
Kor'  t^oxnv  that  we  should  be  less  surprised  if,  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  the  one  assumed,  sanctity  had 
been  subsequently  attached  to  three  and  four  as  the 
supposed  elements  of  seven.  But  (3)  all  such  specula- 
tions on  mere  numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
thought;  they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  society,  in 
which  specidation  is  rife,  and  is  systematized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions,  which  attrib- 
ute the  sj'mbolism  of  the  number  seven  to  external  as- 
sociations. This  class  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
two,  according  as  the  symbolism  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  observation  of  purely  physical  phe- 
nomena, or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  peculiar  religious 
enactments  of  Mosaism.  The  influence  of  the  number 
seven  was  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrews;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i,  10, 14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Alt.  Indien,  ii,  224  sq.),  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent,  and  proba- 
bly among  all  nations  where  the  week  of  seven  days 
was  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt,  Arabia,  etc.  (Ideler, 
Chronol.  i,  88,  178;  ii,  473).  Cicero  calls  it  the  knot 
and  cement  of  all  things,  as  being  that  by  which  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world  are  comprehended  in  one 
idea  (Tusc.  Qucest.  i,  10).  The  wide  range  of  the  word 
seven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and  significant 
fact :  with  the  exception  of"  six,"  it  is  the  only  numeral 
which  the  Shemitic  languages  have  in  common  with 
the  Indo-European;  for  the  Hebrew  sheba  is  essentially 
the  same  as  tTrra,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanscrit,  Per- 
sian, and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott,  Etym. 
Foisch.  i,  129).  In  the  countries  above  enumerated, 
the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical  number  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  moon  or 
to  the  supposed  number  of  the  planets.  The  Hebrews 
are  held  by  some  writers  to  have  borrowed  their  notions 
of  the  sanctity  of  seven  from  their  heathen  neighbors, 
either  wholly  or  partially  (Von  Bohlen,  Iiitrod.  to  Gen, 
i,  21G  sq. ;  Ilengstenberg,  Balaam  [Clark's  ed.],  p.  393) ; 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consists  in  the 
special  dignity  of  the  seventh,  and  not  simply  in  that  of 
seven.  Whatever  influence,  therefore,  ma}'  be  assigned 
to  astronomical  observation  or  to  prescriptive  usage,  ia 
regard  to  the  original  institution  of  the  week,  we  cannot 
trace  back  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  fur- 
ther than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was  con- 
secrated to  the  purposes  of  religious  rest. 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point,  the 
first  idea  associated  Mith  seven  would  be  that  of  reliy- 
ious  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the  seventh  day, 
suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the  coefficient,  so  to 
say,  for  the  appointment  of  all  sacred  periods;  and  we 
thus  find  the  seventh  month  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  signalized  by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  Day  of  Atonement;  seven 
weeks  as  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  the 
Pentecost;  the  seventh  year  as  the  sabbatical  year; 
and  the  j-ear  succeeding  7X7  years  as  the  jubilee  year. 
From  the  idea  of  periodicity  it  passed,  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition, to  the  din-ation  or  repetition  of  religious  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thus  seven  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles;  seven  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests;  seven 
days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the  occasion  and 
the  remov.al  of  various  kinds  of  legal  uncleanness,  as  af- 
ter childbirth,  after  contact  with  a  corpse,  etc.;  seven 
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times  appointed  for  aspersion  either  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim  (e.  g.  Lev.  iv,  6 ;  xvi,  14)  or  of  the  \vatcr  of  pu- 
rification (xiv,  51;  comp.  2  Kings  v,  10,  14);  seven 
things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pig- 
cons,  wheat,  oil,  wine) ;  seven  victims  to  be  offered  on 
any  special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Numb. 
xxiii,  1),  and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
the  notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
("3'l33)  signifying  to  swear,  literally  meaning  to  do 
seven  times  (Gen.  xxi,  28;  comp.  llerod.  iii,  8  for  a  sim- 
ilar custom  among  the  Arabians).  Tlie  same  idea  is 
further  carried  out  in  the  vessels  and  arrangements  of 
the  Tabernacle  —  in  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, and  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-of- 
ferings, laver,  showbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candle- 
stick, ark,  mercy-seat). 

The  number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  connected  with 
the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as  a  cyclical  num- 
ber, with  the  subordinate  notions  of  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness. It  hence  appears  in  cases  where  the  notion 
of  satisfaction  is  required,  as  in  reference  to  punishment 
for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv,  15;  Lev.  xxvi,  18,  28;  Psa.  Ixxix, 
12;  Prov.  vi,  31),  or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt,  xviii, 
21).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too 
numerous  for  quotation  (e.  g.  Job  v,  19;  Jer.  xv.  9; 
Matt,  xii,  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a  "round 
number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of  sufficiency  and 
completeness.  To  tlie  same  head  we  may  refer  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  persons  or  things  are  men- 
tioned by  sevens  in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
■ — e.  g.  tlie  seven  kine  and  the  seven  ears  of  corn  in 
Pharaoh's  dream,  the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of 
Midian,  the  seven  sons  of  Jesse,  the  seven  deacons,  the 
seven  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice  seven  generations  in  the 
pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt,  i,  17);  and,  again,  the  still 
more  numerous  instances  in  which  periods  of  seven  days 
or  seven  years  are  combined  with  the  repetition  of  an 
act  seven  times;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  it  fell  at  the  blast  of  seven  trumpets  borne  round 
the  town  seven  times  bj'  seven  priests;  or,  again,  at 
the  flood,  an  interval  of  seven  days  elapsed  between  the 
notice  to  enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood, 
the  beasts  entered  by  sevens,  seven  daj'S  elapsed  be- 
tween the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  etc.  So,  again,  in 
private  life,  seven  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxix,  18),  seven  daj-s  for  a 
marriage  -  festival  (vcr.  27;  Judg.  xiv,  12),  and  the 
same,  or  in  some  cases  seventy  days,  for  mourning  for 
the  dead  (Gen.  1,  3,  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  13). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven  be- 
come of  great  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  in 
this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring  number  seven  both 
serves  as  the  mould  which  has  decided  the  external 
form  of  the  work,  and  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  pene- 
trates into  the  essence  of  it.  We  have  but  to  run  over 
the  chief  subjects  of  that  book — the  seven  churches,  the 
seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  vials,  the 
seven  angels,  the  seven  sinrits  before  the  throne,  the 
seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  of  the  Laml),  etc. — in  order 
to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whotlier  the  niunber  is 
to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical  sense  —  in 
other  words,  whether  it  represents  a  number  or  a  qual- 
ity. The  decision  of  this  (picstion  affects  not  oidy  the 
number  seven,  but  also  the  number  which  stands  in  a 
relation  of  antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven, 
which  appears  under  the  form  of  forty-two  months, —  Si 
years  (Uev.  xiii,  5);  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
also=3i  years  (xi,  8;  xii,  G);  and,  again,  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time,  =3|  years  (xii,  14).  We  find  this  num- 
ber fre(juently  recurring  in  the  Old  Test.,  as  in  the  forty- 
two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii);  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in  Jilijah's  time  (Luke 


iv,  25);  the  "time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time," 
during  which  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphane.s 
was  to  last  (Dan.  vii,  25),  a  similar  period  being  again 
described  as  "  the  midst  of  the  week,"  i.  e.  the  half  of 
seven  years  (ix,  27);  "a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (xii, 
7);  and  again,  probably,  in  the  number  of  days  speci- 
fied in  Dan.  viii,  14;  xii,  11,  12.  If  the  number  seven 
express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then  the  number 
half-seven  =  incompleteness  and  the  secondary  ideas  of 
suffering  and  disaster:  if  the  one  represent  divine  agen- 
cy, the  other  we  may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 
Mere  numerical  calculations  would  thus,  in  regard  to 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  be  either  wholly  superseded,  or,  at 
all  events,  take  a  subordinate  position  to  the  general 
idea  conveyed. — Smith.  See  Journal  nf  Sacred  Liter- 
ature, Oct.  1851,  p.  134  sq. ;  New-  Eii)jlander,  No.  1858. 
See  NujiDiiii. 

Seven  Capital  Sins.    See  Seven  Deadly  Sixs. 

Seven  Chief  Virtues,  The.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  these  virtues 
are  faith,  hope,  charity,  prudence,  temperance,  chastity, 
and  fortitude. 

Seven  Days  After,  the  term  by  which  the  octave 
of  a  festival  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Thus  the  proper  prefaces  in  the  communion  service,  ex- 
cept that  for  Trinity  Sunday,  are  to  be  said  upon  certain 
days,  and,  likewise,  during  seven  daj's  afterwards. — Lee, 
Glossary  of  Litnry.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  The,  as  defined  by  the 
Romish  Church,  are  pride,  anger,  envy,  sloth,  lust,  cov- 
etousness,  and  gluttony. 

Seven  Dolors  or  the  Blessed  Yikgin  Mary, 

Feast  of,  a  modern  festival  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  devotion 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  reality  regards  those  incidents 
in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  with  which  his  mother 
is  most  closely  associated.  'I'his  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  Friday  preceding  Palm-Sunday  (q.  v.).  The 
"Dolors,"  or  sorrows,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  long 
been  a  favorite  theme  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  of 
which  the  pathetic  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  is  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  expression;  and  the  festival 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  is  intended  to  individualize  the 
incidents  of  her  sorrows,  and  to  present  them  for  medi- 
tation. The  seven  incidents  referred  to  under  the  title 
of  "Dolors"  are:  1.  The  prediction  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii, 
34) ;  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  3.  Tlie  loss  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem ;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  to- 
wards Calvary;  5.  The  sight  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross; 
0.  The  piercing  of  his  side  with  the  lance  ;  7.  His  burial. 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  in 
172.5. — Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Seven  Heroes  of  Thebes.  See  Thebes,  Seven 
IIeuoes  of. 

Seven  Sacraments.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
session  7,  canon  i,  says,  "  If  an}-  one  shall  say  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  were  not  all  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  they  are  more  or 
less  than  seven — to  wit,  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eu- 
charist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matri- 
mony— or  even  that  any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  truly 
and  projierly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  anathema."  See 
Sackamext. 

Seven  Sleepers,  the  heroes  of  a  celebrated  leg- 
end, first  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours  at  the  close  of 
the  Gth  century  (^L)e  Gloria  Ma7fyriim,  c.  9G) ;  but  the 
date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  3d  century  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Cliristians  under  Decius.  According 
to  the  narrative,  seven  Christians  of  Ephesus  took  refuge 
in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where  they  were  discovered  by 
their  pursuers,  who  walled  up  tlio  entrance  in  order  to 
starve  them  to  death.  A  miracle,  however,  was  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf:  they  fell  into  a  iircternatural  sleep, 
in  which  they  lay  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
concealment  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  250  or 
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251,  and  the  sleepers  to  have  been  reanimated  in  447. 
Their  sleep  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  for  only  a 
night,  and  they  were  greatly  astonished,  on  going  into 
the  city,  to  see  the  cross  exposed  npon  the  church-tops, 
which  but  a  few  hours  ago,  as  it  appeared,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt.  Their  wonderful  story  told,  they 
were  conducted  in  triumph  into  the  city ;  but  all  died  at 
the  same  moment.  See  Herzog,  s.  v.  "  Siebenschliifer." 
Seven  Spirits  and  Orders  of  thk  Ci.ergy. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Western  Church,  in  gen- 
eral, abide  firmly  by  the  principle  established  by  the 
schoolmen,  that  the  priesthood  is  to  consist  of  seven 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  seven  spirits  of  God.  Of 
these  the  three  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  duties 
of  the  ministerial  office  compose  the  superior  order  [see 
Clkrgy,  3]  ;  and  the  four  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon 
the  clergy  in  their  ministrations,  and  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting public  worship,  belong  to  the  inferior  order. 
See  Coleman,  Christ.  Antiq.  p.  73. 

Sevenfold  Gifts,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,; 
so  called  from  their  enumeration  in  Isa.  xi,  1-6.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  them  in  the  hymn  Veni,  Creator  Spi- 
ritus  in  the  Ordinal  (q.  v.),  thus — 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  onr  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire  : 
Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart." 

In  a  prayer  of  the  Order  of  Confirmation  these  gifts  are 
specitied  as  follows:  ''Dailj'  increase  in  them  thy  man- 
ifold gifts  of  grace  —  the  spirit  of  irisdom  and  iinder- 
standiiir/,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strengih,  the 
spirit  of  kno2cleJr/e  and  true  godliness;  and  fill  them,  O 
Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy  year."  See  Stanton, 
Did.  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Seventh-day.     See  Sabbath. 

Seventh-day  Baptists.     See  BArxisrs. 

Seventh-day  Baptists  (German).  See  Bap- 
tists. 

Seventy  (n'^"3"^,  sMhini),  as  being  the  mulliple 
of  the  full  number  seven  and  the  perfect  number  ten, 
shares  in  the  sacredness  or  conventionality  of  the  for- 
mer in  Scripture.  See  Seven.  They  are  sometimes 
put  in  contrast  in  the  complete  phrase  "seventy  times 
seven"  (Gen.  iv,  24 ;  Jlatt.  xviii,  21).  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  combinations  of  this  numbef  are  specified 
below. 

SEVENTY  DISCIPLES  of  our  Lord  (Luke  x,  1, 
17),  These  seem  to  have  been  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  symbolism  of  the  seventy  members  of  Jacob's 
household  (Exod.  i,  5)  and,  likewise,  the  seventy  elders 
of  the  Jews  (xxiv,  1 ;  Numb,  xi,  IG).  See  Sanhedrim. 
The  following  is  the  traditionary  list  of  their  names 
(see  Townsend,  Neiv  Test. ;  and  the  monographs  cited 
by  Danz,  Worlei-b.  s.  v.  "Lucas,"  Nos.  60-63;  and  by 
Ilase,  Leben  Jesii,  p.  165)  : 

1.  Agabiis  the  prophet. 

2.  Amphias  of  Odyssns,  sometimes  called  Amphiatus. 

3.  Aniinias,  who  baptized  Piuil,  bishop  of  Damascus. 

4.  Aiiclronicus  of  Panuonia,  or  Spain. 

5.  Apcllcs  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea. 
G.  Apollo  of  Cffisarea. 

7.  Aiistarchus  of  Apamea. 

8.  Arislobnlus  of  Britain. 

9.  Artenias  of  Lystra. 

10.  Asynciitns  of  Hyrcauia. 

11.  Barnabas  of  Milan. 

12.  Barnabas  of  Heraclea. 
l.S.  Ciesar  of  Dyrrachiura. 

14.  Caius  of  Ephesus. 

15.  Corpus  of  Berytus  in  Tlirace. 
IG.  Cephas,  bishop  of  Konia. 

17.  Clemens  of  Sardinia. 
IS.  Cleophas  of  Jerusalem. 

19.  Crescens  of  Chalcedou  in  Galatia. 

20.  Damns,  a  priest  of  idols. 

21.  Epenetus  of  Carthage. 

22.  Epaphroditns  of  Andriace. 

23.  Erastus  of  Paneas,  or  of  the  Philippians. 

24.  Evodias  of  Antioch. 

25.  Hernias  of  Philippi,  or  Pliilippolis. 


2fi.  Hermes  of  Dalmatia. 

27.  Hermotrenes,  who  followed  Simon  IMagus. 

28.  Hermogenes,  bishop  of  the  Megareues. 

29.  Herodion  of  Tarsus. 

DO.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  at  Jerusalem. 

31.  Jason  of  Tarsus. 

32.  Jesus  Justus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis. 

33.  Linns  of  Rome. 

34.  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

3.^.  Lucius  of  Laodicea  in  Syria. 

36.  Mark,  who  is  also  John,  of  Biblopolis,  or  Biblus. 

37.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

35.  INIark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  bishop  of  Apollouia. 

39.  Matthias,  afterwards  the  apostle. 

40.  Narcissus  of  Athens. 

41.  Nicanor,  who  died  when  Stephen  suffered  martyrdom. 

42.  Nicolaus  of  Samaria. 

43.  C)lympins,  a  niarlyr  at  Rome. 

44.  Onesiphorns,  bishop  of  Coroue. 

45.  Parmenas  of  the  Soli. 

40.  Patrobnlus,  the  same  with  Patrohns  (Rom.  svi,  14)  of 
Puteoli,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Naples. 

47.  Philemon  of  Gaza. 

48.  Philemon,  called  in  the  Acts  Philip,  who  baptized  the 

emuich  of  Candace,  of  Trallium,  In  Asia. 

49.  Philologus  of  Sinope. 

50.  Phlegon,  bishop  of  Marathon. 

51.  Phigelhis  of  Ephesus,  who  followed  Simon  Magus. 

52.  Prochorus  of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithyuia. 

53.  Pudens. 

54.  Quartns  of  Berytns. 

'55.  Rhodion,  a  martyr  at  Rome. 

56.  Rnfus  of  Thebes. 

57.  Silas  of  Corinth. 

58.  Sylvanus  of  Thessalonica. 

59.  Sosipater  of  Iconium. 

60.  Sostheues  of  Colophon. 
Gl.  Stachys  of  Byzantium. 

62.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr. 

63.  Tertius  of  Iconium. 

04.  Thaddiens,  who  carried  the  epistle  of  Jesus  to  Edessa, 

to  Abgarns. 

05.  Timou  of  Bostra  of  the  Arabians. 

66.  Trophimus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  with  Paul. 
6T.  'I'ychicns,  bishop  of  Chalcedou,  of  Bithyuia. 

68.  Tychicus  of  Colophon. 

69.  Urbanus  of  Macedonia. 

70.  Zenas  of  Diospolis. 

SEVENTY  WEEKS  of  Daniel's  Prophecy  (Dan, 
i.\,  25-27).  This  is  so  important  a  link  in  sacred  pre- 
diction and  chronology  as  to  justify  its  somewhat  ex- 
tensive treatment  here.  We  first  give  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  passage, 

"Seventy  heptads  are  decreed  [to  transpire]  upon  thy 
nation,  and  npon  thy  holy  city,  for  [entirely]  closing  the 
[punishment  ofj  sin,  and  for  sealing  up  [liie  retributive 
sentence  againsc  their]  offences,  and  f(n-  expiating  guilt, 
and  for  bringing  in  [the  state  of]  perpetual  righteous- 
ness, and  for  sealing  up  [the  verification  of]  vision  and 
prophet,  and  for  anointing  holy  of  holies.  And  thou 
shalt  know  and  consider,  [that]  from  [the  time  of]  a  com- 
mand occurring  for  returning  and  building  [i.  e.  for  re- 
building] Jerusalem  till  [the  coining  of]  Messiah  prince, 
[shall  iiitervene]  seven  heptads,  and  sixty  and  two  hep- 
tads;  [its]  street  shall  return  and  he  built  [i.e.  shall  be 
rebuilt],  and  [its]  fosse,  and  [that]  in  distress  of  the  times. 
And  after  the  sixty  and  two  heptads,  Messiah  shall  be  cut 
off,  and  nothing  [shall  be  left]  to  him  ;  and  people  of  the 
coming  prince  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  holy  [build- 
ing] and  his  end  [of  fighting  shall  come]  with  [or,  like]  a 
flood,  and  until  the  end  of  warring  [shall  occur  the]  de- 
creed desolations.  And  he  shall  establish  a  covenant  to- 
wards many  [persons  during]  one  heptad,  and  [at  the] 
middle  of  the  heptad  he  shall  cause  to  cease  sacrifice  and 
offering;  and  npon  [the  topmost]  corner  [of  the  Temple 
shall  be  reared]  abominations  [i.  e.  idolatrous  images]  of 
[the]  desolator,  and  [that]  till  completion,  and  a  decreed 
[one]  shall  pour  out  upon  [the]  desolator." 

In  ver.  21  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  last  great 
period  of  the  Jewish  Church  (see  the  middle  line  in 
the  diagram).  It  was  to  embrace  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  from  their  permanent  release  from  Baby- 
lonian bondage  till  the  time  when  God  would  cast 
them  finally  off  for  their  incorrigible  unbelief.  See 
Week,  Within  this  space  Jehovah  would  fulfil  what 
he  had  predicted,  and  accomplish  all  his  designs  re- 
specting them  under  their  special  relation,  Tlie  par- 
ticulars noted  in  this  cursory  survey  are,  first,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  then  existing  exile  (expressed  in  three 
variations,  of  which  the  last  phrase,  "expiating  guilt," 
explains  the  two  former,  "closing  the  sin"  and  "sealing 
up  offences");  next,  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy 
by  ushering  in  the  religious  prosperity  of  Gospel  times; 
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Lout  Reform  betjinn, 
[late  in  summer]  B.C.  410. 


Christ  baptized, 
August,  A.D.  '25. 


Edict  imhliHhed 
at  Jerusalem,  ■{ 
July,  B.C.  459. 


7  w.=49y. 

02  weeks =434  years. 

1  w.=7  y. 

70  heptads=490  years. 

tiy,  yi-s. 

02  weeks =434  years. 

Halfw. 

Jews  rejected, 
}■  September, 
A.D.  32. 


Reform  completed,  Christ  sacrificed, 

[early  iu  spring]  B.C.  405.  March  IS,  A.'D.  2:). 

.SVgMe?.— Jerusalem  razed  by  the  Romans,  A.D.  TO. 


and,  lastly,  as  the  essential  feature,  the  consecration  of 
the  Messiah  to  his  redeeming  office. 

The  only  "command"  answering  to  that  of  ver.  25 
is  that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  issued  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  and  recorded  iu  the  seventh 
chapter  of  lizra,  as  Prideaux  has  abundantly  shown 
(^Connection,  s.  a.  400),  and  as  most  critics  agree.  At 
this  time,  also,  more  Jews  returned  to  their  home  tlian 
at  anj'  other,  and  the  literal  as  well  as  spiritual  "  re- 
building of  Jerusalem"  was  prosecuted  with  unsurpassed 
vigor.  The  period  here  referred  to  extends  '■■till  the 
Messiah"  (see  the  upper  line  of  above  diagram) ;  that  is, 
as  far  as  his  public  recognition  as  such  by  the  voice  at 
his  baptism,  the  "  anointing"  of  the  previous  verse ;  and 
not  to  his  death — as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  which 
is  afterwards  referred  to  in  very  different  language — 
nor  to  his  birth,  which  would  make  the  entire  compass 
of  the  prophecy  vary  much  from  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years.  The  period  of  this  verse  is  divided  into 
two  portions  of  "  seven  heptads"  and  "  si.xty-two  hep- 
tads,"  as  if  the  "command"  from  which  it  dates  were 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion;  and  this  we 
find  was  the  case.  Ezra,  under  whom  this  reformation 
of  the  state  and  religion  began,  was  succeeded  in  the 
work  by  Nehemiah,  who,  having  occasion  to  return  to 
Persia  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  (Neh.  xiii,  G),  returned  "  after  certain 
days,"  and  found  that  it  had  so  far  retrograded  that  he 
was  obliged  to  institute  it  anew.  The  length  of  his 
stay  at  court  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  consid- 
erable to  allow  so  great  a  backsliding  among  the  lately 
reformed  Jews.  Prideaux  contends  that  his  return  to 
Judaea  was  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years;  and 
we  have  supposed  the  new  reform  then  set  on  foot  by 
him  to  have  occupied  a  little  over  three  years,  which 
is  certainly  none  too  much  time  for  the  task  (see  the 
lower  line  of  the  diagram).  The  "rebuilding  of  the 
streets  and  intrench  men  ts  in  times  of  distress"  seems 
to  refer,  iu  its  literal  sense,  to  the  former  part  especially 
of  the  forty-nine  years  (comp.  Neh.  iv),  very  little  hav- 
ing been  previously  done  towards  rebuilding  the  citij. 
although  former  decrees  had  been  issued  for  repairing 
the  Temple;  and  in  its  spiritual  import  it  applies  to 
the  whole  time,  and  peculiarly  to  the  three  years  of  the 
last  reform. 

The  "  sixty-two  weeks"  of  ver.  26,  be  it  observed,  are 
not  said  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  "seven  weeks" 
of  ver.  25,  but,  in  more  general  terms,  after  the  "dis- 
tressing times"  during  which  the  reform  was  going  on; 
hence  thej'  properly  date  from  the  end  of  that  reform, 
when  things  became  permanently  settled.  It  is  iu  con- 
sequence of  a  failure  to  notice  this  variation  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  two  periods  of  sixty-two  weeks  referred  to  by 
the  prophet  (comp.  the  middle  portions  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  lower  line  iu  the  diagram)  that  critics  have 
thrown  the  whole  scheme  of  this  prophecy  into  disor- 
der, iu  aiijjlying  to  the  same  event  such  irreconcilable 
language  as  is  used  iu  describing  some  of  its  different 
elements.  By  the  ravaging  invasion  of  foreigners  here 
foretold  is  manifestly  intended  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Roman  troops,  whose  emperor's  son,  Titus, 
is  here  styled  a  "prince"  in  command  of  them.  The 
same  allusion  is  also  clear  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  verse.  But  this  event  must  not  be  included 
within  the  seventy  weeks ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 


the  accomplishment 
would  not  sustain  such 
a  view — from  the  decree, 
B.C.  450,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
70,  bemg  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years; 
secondly,  the  language 
of  ver.  24  does  not  re- 
quire it — as  it  is  not  em- 
braced in  the  purposes 
for    wiiich    the    seventy 


weeks  are  tiiere  stated  to  be  appointed  to  Jerusalein 
and  its  inhabitants;  and,  lastl}-,  the  Jews  then  no 
longer  formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  divine  sense— Christian  believers  hav- 
ing become  the  true  descendants  of  Abraham.  At 
the  close  of  the  verse  we  have  the  judgments  with 
which  God  would  afliict  the  Jews  for  cutting  off  the 
Messiah:  these  would  be  so  severe  that  the  prophet 
(or,  rather,  the  angel  instructing  him)  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  them  here  in  connection  with  that 
event,  although  he  afterwards  adverts  to  them  in  their 
proper  order.  What  these  sufferings  were,  Josephus 
narrates'  with  a  minuteness  that  chills  the  blood,  af- 
fording a  wonderful  coincidence  with  the  prediction  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxviii,  15-68;  they  are  liere  called  a 
"  flood,"  the  well-known  Scripture  emblem  of  terrible 
political  calamities  (as  in  Isa.  viii,  7, 8 ;  Dan.  xi,  10, 22 ; 
Nah.  i,  8). 

Yer.  27  has  given  greater  trouble  to  critics  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  passage;  and,  indeed,  the  common 
theory  by  which  the  seventy  weeks  are  made  to  end 
with  the  crucifixion  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrificial  offerings  at  the  Temple  "  in 
the  middle  of  the  week."  All  attempts  to  crowd  aside 
this  point  are  in  vain;  for  such  an  abolition  could  not 
be  said  to  occur  in  any  pertinent  sense  before  the  offer- 
ing of  the  great  sacrifice,  especially  as  Jesus  himself, 
during  his  ministry,  always  countenanced  their  celebra- 
tion. Besides,  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  are  obliged 
to  make  this  last  "week"  encroacli  upon  the  preceding 
"sixty-two  weeks,"  so  as  to  include  John  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  in  order  to  make  out  seven  years  for  "con- 
firming the  covenant ;"  an<l  when  they  have  done  this, 
they  run  counter  to  the  previous  explicit  direction, 
which  makes  the  first  sixty-nine  weeks  come  down 
"  to  the  IMessiah,"  and  not  end  at  John.  By  means  of 
the  double  line  of  dates  exhibited  in  the  alwve  dia- 
gram, all  tliis  is  harmoniously  adjusted ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  satisfactory  interpretation  is  re- 
tained— that,  after  the  true  atonement,  these  typical  ob- 
lations ceased  to  have  any  meaning  or  efficacy,  although 
before  it  they  could  not  consistently  be  dispensed  with, 
even  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  seventy  weeks,  therefore,  were  allotted  to  the  Jews 
as  their  only  .season  of  favor  or  mercy  as  a  Church,  and 
we  know  that  thej'  were  not  immediately  cast  off  upon 
their  murder  of  Christ  (see  Luke  xxiv,  27  ;  Acts  iii,  12- 
26).  The  Gospel  was  specially  directed  to  be  lirst 
preached  to  them;  and  not  onh'  during  our  Saviour's 
personal  ministry,  but  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
invitations  of  grace  were  confined  to  them.  The  first 
instance  of  a  "  turning  to  the  (ientiles"  pro]icr  was  the 
baptism  of  the  Roman  centiwion  Cornelius,  during  the 
fourtii  year  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  this 
interval  the  Jewish  people  had  shown  their  determined 
opposition  to  the  new  "covenant"  by  imprisoning  the 
apostles,  stoning  Stephen  to  death,  and  officially  pro- 
scribing Christianity  through  Saniicdrim.  Soon  after 
this  martyrdom  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul,  who 
"  was  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  God's  name  to  the  Gen- 
tiles;" and  about  two  years  after  this  event  the  door 
was  thrown  wide  open  for  tiieir  admission  into  the  cov- 
enant relation  of  the  Church,  instead  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  vision  of  Peter  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius. 
Here  we  find  a  marked  epoch,  fixed  by  the  finger  of 
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God  ill  all  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  the  event, 
as  well  as  by  the  formal  apostolical  decree  ratifying  it, 
and  obviousl}'  forming  the  great  turning-point  between 
the  two  dispensations.  We  find  no  evidence  that 
"many"  of  the  Jews  embraced  Christianitj'  after  this 
period,  although  they  had  been  converted  in  great  num- 
bers on  several  occasions  under  the  apostles'  preaching, 
not  only  in  Jud;ca,  but  also  in  Galilee,  and  even  among 
the  semi- Jewish  inhabitants  of  Samaria.  The  Jews  had 
now  rejected  Christ  as  a  nation  with  a  tested  and  in- 
corrigible hatred;  and  having  thus  disowned  their  God, 
they  were  forsaken  by  him,  and  devoted  to  destruction, 
as  the  prophet  intimates  would  be  their  retribution  for 
that  "decision"  in  which  the  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  of  this  their  second  and  last  probation  in  the 
promised  land  w-ould  result.  It  is  thus  strictly  true 
that  Christ  personally  and  by  his  apostles  "established 
the  covenant"  which  had  formerly  been  made,  and  was 
now  renewed,  with  many  of  the  chosen  people  for  pre- 
cisel}'  seven  years  after  his  public  appearance  as  a 
teacher;  in  the  verj'  middle  of  which  space  lie  super- 
seded forever  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  rit- 
ual by  the  one  perfect  and  sufficient  offering  of  his  own 
body  on  the  cross. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  we  have  a  graphic 
outline  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  should  fail  upon 
the  Jews  in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of  the  Mes- 
siah— a  desolation  that  should  not  cease  to  cover  them 
but  by  the  extinction  of  the  oppressing  nation  :  it  forms 
an  appendix  to  the  main  prophecy.  Our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  this  pas- 
sage, in  his  memorable  warning  to  his  disciples  that 
when  they  should  be  about  to  "see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in 
the  holy  place,"  they  should  then  "  flee  into  the  moun- 
tains" (Matt,  xxiv,  15,  16 ;  comp.  xxiii,  .30,  38). 

la  the  scheme  at  the  head  of  preceding  page,  several 
chronological  points  has-e  been  partially  assumed  which 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  would  re- 
quire to  be  fullj'  proved.  A  minute  investigation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  all  the  dates  involved  rest  would  occu- 
py too  much  space  for  the  present  discussion  ;  we  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  determining  the  two  boun- 
darj'  dates  of  the  entire  period,  trusting  the  intermedi- 
ate ones  to  such  incidental  evidences  of  their  correctness 
as  may  have  been  afforded  in  the  foregoing  elucidation, 
or  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  settlement  pro- 
posed (see  Browne,  Ordo  Sceclorum,  p.  96  -  107,  202). 
If  these  widely  distant  points  can  be  fixed  by  definite 
data  independently  of  each  other,  the  correspondence 
of  the  interval  will  afford  strong  presumption  that  it  is 
the  true  one,  which  will  be  heightened  as  the  subdi- 
visions fall  naturally  into  their  prescribed  limits;  and 
thus  the  above  coincitlence  in  the  character  of  the 
events  will  receive  all  the  confirmation  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits. 

1.  The  Date  of  the  Edict. — We  have  supposed  this 
to  be  from  the  time  of  its  taking  effect  at  Jerusalem 
rather  than  from  that  of  its  nominal  issue  at  Babylon. 
The  difference,  however  (being  onlv  four  months),  will 
not  seriously  affect  the  argument.  Ezra  states  (vii,  8) 
that  "he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month  [-li, 
our  July-August]  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  king,"  Arta- 
xerxes.  Ctesias,  who  had  every  opportunity  to  know, 
makes  Artaxerxes  to  have  reigned  forty-two  years;  and 
Thucydides  states  that  an  Athenian  embassy  sent  to 
Ephesus  ill  the  winter  that  closed  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  there  met  with  (he  news 
of  Artaxerxes's  death  :  Trv^iifievoi .  .  . ' Apra^ip^rfv  .  .  . 
VEMtTTi  TtSrrTiKoTa  (Kara  yap  toT'tov  tov  ^povoi'  trt- 
XfVTrjrriv)  {Bell.  Pelop.  iv,  .^0).  Now  this  war  began  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  431,  as  all  allow  ('I'huc.  ii,  2),  and  its 
seventh  year  expired  with  the  spring  of  B.C.  424 ;  con- 
sequently, Artaxerxes  died  in  the  winter  introducing 
this  latter  calendar  year,  and  his  reign  began  some  lime 
in  B.C.  466.  The  same  historian  also  states  tliat  Tlie- 
mistocles,  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  having  been  driven  by  a 


storm  into  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  that  time  blockading 
Naxos,  managed  to  get  safely  carried  away  to  Ephesus, 
whence  he  despatched  a  letter  of  solicitation  to  Ar- 
taxerxes, then  lately  invested  with  royalty,  viUKrrl 
jiatTiXeuoi'Ta  {Bell.  Pelop.  i,  137).  The  date  of  the 
conquest  of  that  island  is  B.C.  466,  which  is,  therefore, 
also  that  of  the  I'ersian  king's  accession.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  fix  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  he  be- 
came king.  If  Ctesias  means  that  his  reign  lasted  for- 
ty-t\voJ'ull  years,  or  a  little  over  rather  than  under  that 
length,  the  accession  must  be  dated  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  406;  but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  computation  of  reigns  to  give  the  number  of  aa-- 
renl  years,  if  nearly  full,  and  this  will  bring  the  date  of 
accession  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  B.C. 
466.  This  result  is  also  more  in  accordance  with  the 
simultaneous  capture  of  Naxos,  which  can  hardly  have 
occurred  earlier  in  that  year.  I  may  add  that  it  like- 
wise explains  the  length  assigned  to  this  reign  (forty- 
one  years)  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  astronomical  canon,  al- 
though he  has  misled  modern  compilers  of  ancient  his- 
torj-  b}'  beginning  it  in  B.C.  465,  having  apparently 
himself  fallen  into  some  confusion,  from  silently  annex- 
ing the  short  intermediate  periods  of  anarchy,  some- 
times to  the  preceding  and  at  others  to  the  ensuing 
reign.  The  "seventh  year"  of  Artaxerxes,  therefore, 
began  about  the  summer  of  B.C.  460,  and  the  "first 
[Hebrew]  month"  (Nisan)  occurring  within  that  twelve- 
month gives  the  following  March-April  of  B.C.  459  as 
the  time  when  Ezra  received  his  commission  to  proceed 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  royal 
mandate. 

2.  The  Date  of  the  Conversion  of  Cornelius.  —  The 
solution  of  this  question  will  be  the  determination  of 
the  distance  of  this  event  from  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour's Passion;  the  absolute  date  of  this  latter  occur- 
rence must,  therefore,  first  be  determined.  This  is  as- 
certained to  have  taken  place  in  A.D.  29  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry  with  the 
historical  data  of  Luke  iii,  1-28;  but  the  investigation 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  See  Chronology.  A 
ready  mode  of  testing  this  conclusion  is  by  observing 
that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  adjacent  series  of  years 
in  which  the  calculated  date  of  the  equinoctial  full 
moon  coincides  with  that  of  the  Friday  of  the  crucifix- 
ion Passover,  as  any  one  may  sec — with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  ordinary  purposes — by  computing  the  mean 
lunations  and  the  week-day  back  from  the  present  time. 
This  brings  the  date  of  Christ's  baptism  to  A.D.  25; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  narratives  indicates 
that  this  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

I'he  following  are  special  treatises  on  this  prophecy : 
Ilulsius,  Ahrahanelis  Com, in  LXX  Ileh.  Confut.  (Breda, 
1653);  Calov,  De  LXX  Septinianis  (Vitemb.  1663); 
Sosimann,  De  LXX  Hebd.  Dan.  (Lugd.  1678) ;  Schon- 
wald.  Diss,  de  LXX  Hebd.  (Jen.  1720) ;  Marshall.  Trea- 
tise on  the  70  Weeks  of  Daniel  (Lond.  1725);  Markwick, 
Calculation  of  the  LXX  Weels  of  Daniel  (ibid.  1728); 
Pfaft;  Diss,  de  LXX  Hebd.  ( Tiib.  1734  ) ;  Pagendorn, 
Diss,  de  Hebd.  Danielis  (Jen.  1745) ;  Ayroliis,  Liber  LXX 
Hebdomatum  Resignntvs  (Rom.  1748)  ;  Offerhaus,  De 
LXX  Septinianis  Danielis  (Groning.  1750);  Parry,  On 
Daniel's  70  Weeks  (Northampton,  1762);  Micliaelis, 
Versvch  iiber  d.  70  Wochen  Dainels  (Gott.  1771);  also 
Epistolce  de  LXX  Hebdomndibus  (Lond.  1773);  Hasen- 
k!vm\),Neue  Erhlar.d.'iO  W.  (Lemgo,  1772);  Kluit,  7'>- 
plirafio  LXX  Hebd.  (jNIiddelb.  1774) ;  Jung,  Chronologia 
LXX  flebd.  (Heidelb.  1774);  Blayney,  Dissertation  on 
the  70  W.  (Oxf.  1775) ;  Winter,  Sermons  on  the  70  W. 
(Lond.  1777);  Lorenz,  Lnterpret.  Nov.  LXX  Hebd.  (Ar- 
gent. 1781);  Wiesner,  Inquis.  in  LXX  Hebd.  (Wirceb. 
1787) ;  Vri,  Intey-pret.  LXX  Hebd.  (Oxon.  1788);  Butt, 
Commentari/  on  the  70  II'.  (Lond.  1807) ;  Faber,  Disser- 
tation  on  the  70  W.  (ibid.  1811);  Stonard,  Disseiiation 
on  the  70  W.  (ibid.  1825)  ;  Scholl,  Comment,  de  LXX 
Hebd.  (Francf.  1829);  Steudel,  Disq.  de  LXX  Hebd. 
(Tub.  1833)  I  Wieseler,  Die  70  W.  crortert  (Gcitt.  1839); 
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Hoffmann,  Die  70  Juhrivochen  (Nuremb.  183G) ;  Dcnnv, 
Charts  of  the  70  W.  (Loud.  1849) ;  Blackley,  The  70  W. 
Explained  (Ibid.  1850).  See  also  tlie  Stud,  und  Krit. 
183i,  ii,  270 ;  1858,  iv  ;  (Gettysb.)  Evangel.  Rev.  April, 
1867,  iii;  Goode,  Wu)  burton  Led. /or  1854-58  (Lond. 
1860),     See  Danik.l. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  is  a  frequent  number  in  Script- 
ure, both  symbolical  and  literal;  e.g.  tlie  seventy  years 
of  Tyre's  depression  after  its  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
till  its  relief  by  the  downfall  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xxiii,  15- 
17) ;  and  especially  the  seventy  years  of  the  Jewisli 
captivity  at  Babylon  (Jcr.  xxv,  11;  xxix,  10).  See 
Captivity. 

Severally.  In  the  office  for  the  bajjtism  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church)  of  those  of  riper  years,  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  minister  to  the  candidates  are 
to  be  considered  as  addressed  to  them  sereruUi/,  and  the 
answers  to  be  made  accordingh-.  By  this  rubric  every 
candidate  is  to  view  himself  as  isolated  and  alone,  al- 
though the  minister  is  not  obliged  to  distinctly  propose 
the  questions  to  every  individual.  In  the  Order  of  Con- 
firmation there  is  a  rubric  somewhat  analogous.  The 
candidates  "kneeling  before  the  bishop,  he  shall  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  ereri/  one  several///,  saying," 
etc.     See  Stanton,  Diet,  oj'  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Severans,  an  old  term  not  now  in  use,  which 
seems  to  have  signified  a  kind  of  cornice,  or  string- 
course. 

Severians,  a  sect  of  Encratito  Gnostics,  successors 
of  the  Tatianists,  whose  complicated  system  of  yEous 
they  abandoned,  but  whose  Encratite  notions  of  creation 
they  developed  or  heightened.  The  Severians  held 
that  the  well-known  Gnostic  power  laldabaoth  w'as  a 
great  ruler  of  the  powers;  that  from  him  sprang  the 
Devil;  that  the  Devil,  being  cast  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  produced  the  vine,  wli;)se  snake- 
like  tendrils  indicate  its  origin;  that  the  Devil  also 
created  woman  and  the  lower  half  of  man.  Eusebius 
states  that  the  Severians  made  use  of  the  law  and 
prophets  and  Gospels,  giving  them  a  pecidiar  interpre- 
tation, but  abused  the  apostle  Paul  and  rejected  his 
epistles,  as  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  iv,  29).  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  states 
that  they  rejected  the  Old  Test.  (Aug.  /her.  xxiv). 
"The  tenet  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  an  inferior 
Demiurge  presupposes  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  and 
it  is  a  natural  deduction  from  tiiis  to  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  The  Severians  followed  out  their 
principle  to  this  conclusion,  according  to  Augustine 
{/leer,  xxiv),  while  Natalis  Alexander  denies  the  prob- 
ability of  Augustine's  report.  The  Severians  were  Do- 
ceta;,  as  were  the  Tatianists.  See  Blunt,  Diet.  oJ' Sects, 
s.  v.;  Gardner,  Euiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.  "  Monophj'- 
sites  ;"  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doct.  i,  280 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  iii,  170.     See  Enckatites;  Moxophysitks. 

Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala,  ni  Syria.  The  his- 
torical appearance  of  tliis  personage  is  interwoven  with 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  John  Chrysostom.  During  a 
protracted  absence  of  the  latter  in  Asia  Minor,  Severia- 
nus acted  as  his  representative,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  intrigue  against  Clirysostom,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Constantinople.  Being 
soon  recalled  by  his  patroness,  the  empress  Eudoxia,  he 
became  reconciled  to  Clirysostom;  but  lie  afterwards 
renewed  his  intriguing  eftV)rts  in  connection  with  Tlie- 
opliilus  of  Alexandria.  His  later  historj'  is  unknown. 
Six  sermons  on  the  iiistory  of  the  creation,  together 
with  other  sermons  by  this  man,  are  published  in  the 
works  of  Chrysostom  in  the  ^lontfaucon  ed.  i,  vi,  and 
the  Mechitarists  of  Venice  published  certain  of  his 
homilies  in  1827.  On  his  life,  see  Palladius,  I)e  Vita  S. 
Joh.  Chrysostom. ;  Socrates,  IJist.  Eccl.  vi,  18 ;  Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccl.  viii,  6. — Herzog,  Reul-Encijklop.  s.  v. 

Severinus,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Noricum.  The  rec- 
ords of  his  earlv  life  are  scantv,  but  indicate  that  he  was 


born  of  Christian  parents  in  Italy  early  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. He  chose  a  hermit's  life  in  early  youth,  and  set- 
tled in  the  East  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  but  soon 
returned  to  the  West  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
active  propagation  of  Ciiristianity  among  the  heathen, 
establishing  himself  first  in  Pannonia,  but  afterwards  in 
Noricum.  The  latter  was  an  imperial  province  lying 
between  the  river  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  was  inter- 
sected with  IJoman  roads  on  which  were  located  not 
only  flourishing  native  towns,  but  numerous  Koman 
colonies,  municipalities,  and  camps,  which  contained  a 
Roman  population  (comp.  Strabo,  iv,  20G,  and  vii,  304, 
313;  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii,  63;  id.  IJist.  i,  11,  70;  Pliny, 
xxi,  7,  20;  I'tolemy,  ii,  1,  12;  viii,  6,  2,  7;  1,  8,  2; 
Zosiraus,  iv,  35).  The  popidation  had  also  adopted  the 
Roman  language,  culture,  and  customs,  and  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  Italian  cities,  particularly  Rome 
and  Aquileia.  Christianity  had,  consequently,  been 
long  introduced  when  Severinus  settled  in  Noricum; 
but  it  had  failed  to  subdue  the  prevailing  paganism,  so 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  St.  Valentine  was 
repeatedly  expelled  from  the  country  because  of  his  at- 
tempts to  preach  the  Gospel.  A  complete  recognition 
was  not  accorded  to  Christianity  until  after  Theodosius 
the  Great  had  issued  a  general  edict  prohibiting  all 
idolatry  throughout  the  empire  (in  392  {Cod.  Theod. 
de  Payanis,  i,  7,  9,  11  sq.]) ;  and  an  additional  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  the  convulsions  which  grew 
out  of  the  migration  of  Eastern  nations  then  in  prog- 
ress. 

Severinus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Faviana,  a  town  on  the  Danube  near  where  the  modern 
PiJchlarn  stands,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  rigid 
asceticism.  He  also  founded  a  monaster}'  and  gathered 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  trained,  by  precept 
and  example,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians and  to  avoid  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  world. 
He  never  partook  of  food  before  sundown  except  on 
feast-days,  walked  constantly  with  bare  feet,  and  al- 
ways slept  on  a  cilicium  spread  on  the  bare  floor  of  his 
chamber.  But,  not  content  with  fulfilling  his  vow  in 
the  most  faithful  manner,  he  also  frequently  traversed 
the  country  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  comfort  the  Chris- 
tian communities,  who  were  incessantly  ravaged  by  the 
predatory  assaults  of  barbarous  hordes,  and  to  admonish 
them  to  avert  the  threatening  dangers  by  prayers  and 
good  works,  and  to  faithfully  pay  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  imprisoned  Christians,  in  heal- 
ing the  sick,  and  in  entertaining  and  aiding  helpless 
fugitives.  Being  endowed  with  the  ability  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  existing  conditions,  he  was  frequent- 
ly able  to  point  out  the  places  which  were  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  enemy,  and  he  never  failed  to  give 
timely  warning  of  danger  and  to  suggest  proper  meas- 
ures of  defence.  His  reputation  accordingly  increased 
more  and  more,  so  that  he  was  barelv  able  to  attcntl  to 
all  the  requests  addressed  to  him  for  instruction,  coun- 
sel, comfort,  and  aid.  Even  the  famous  Odoacer,  leader 
of  the  Rugians  and  Herulians,  did  not  disdain  to  seek 
him  and  ask  for  his  counsel  and  blessing  when  about  to 
engage  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  in  A.D.  476. 

The  zeal  displayed  by  Severinus  for  the  outward  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  for  the  success  of  Christianity  led 
several  congregations  to  make  liim  their  i)ishop;  but  he 
ileoliiK'd  the  office  on  tlie  ground  that  he  preferred  liis 
solitude.  The  later  years  of  liis  life  wore  disturbed  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Alemanni  and  the  Rugians,  One 
of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  Rugiau  king  Fava,  or  Fcletheus,  and  his  cruel  queen, 
(Jisa,  to  refrain  from  hostilities  against  the  Noricans, 
He  died  Jau,8,  4x2,  and  was  eventually  buried  in  Italy, 
first  at  jNIonte  Feltre,  and  afterwards  on  a  small  island 
near  Naples,  where  a  costly  tomb  had  been  erected  for 
him  by  a  noblewoman.  Christianity  had  been  firmly 
estalilished  in  Noricum  during  his  life;  the  bishopric 
of  Lohr,  subsequently  transferred  toPassau,  had  already 
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been  fountlcd  (Vita  S.  c.  30),  and  three  others  (Teur- 
nia,  or  Tiburnia,  Celleia,  now  Cilley,  and  ^Emona,  now 
Laybach,  whose  bishops  are  recorded  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  synod  held  at  Grado  in  579)  were  established 
in  the  course  of  the  next  centnry. 

Literature. — Eugippus,  Vita  S.  Severini,  in  M.  Wel- 
seri  0pp.  Hist,  et  Phil.  (Xorimb.  1G72),  p.  031  sq.,  and  in 
I'ez,  Scriptt.  Rer,  A  ustr.  i,  G2  sq. ;  the  Bollandists'  A  eta 
SS.  ad  Jan.  8.  See  also  Mannert,  Geogr,  d.  Griechen  u. 
ROmer,  iii,  528  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Handb.  d.  alt.  Geof/r.  iii, 
455  sq. ;  Muchar,  Das  rom.  Noricum,  ^tc.  (Griitz,  1825, 
2  pts.  8vo);  jMascou,  Gesch.  d.  Teutsehen,  etc.,  II,  ii, 
2,  and  xiii,  3C) ;  Stritter,  Memoiice  Populorum  olini 
ad  Dunub.,  etc.  (St.  Petersburg,  1771-74,  2  vols.  4to); 
Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Clirist.  etc.,  p.  211  sq. ;  Eleury,  IJist. 
Eccles.  vi,  839  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Chiistliche  Kirchencje- 
schichte,  xvi,  261  sq. ;  Eettberg,  Kirchen(/esch.  Deutsch- 
lands  (Gcitt.  1846),  i,  8,  21,  34.  —  lierzog,  Real-Ency- 
lilop.  s.  V. 

Severinus,  pope  from  638  to  640,  and  successor  of 
Ilonorius  I.  The  Monotlielite  troubles  led  to  the  post- 
poning of  his  confirmation  by  the  emperor  Heraclius 
until  G40,  when  it  was  obtained  on  the  pledge  of  his 
legates  that  the  Roman  clergy  should  subscribe  to  the 
emperor's  Ecthesis  (q.  v.).  He  was  enthroned  May  28, 
and  died  Aug.  1  following.  Ho  condemnetl  the  Ecthesis, 
and  consequently  the  Monothelite  doctrine.  —  Herzog, 
Real-Enr/jklop.  s.  V. 

Seveiites.     See  Angelites. 

Severus,  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect  named  after 
liim  Scvcriaus  (q.  v.).  lie  came  from  Sozopolis  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  while  a  pagan  was  a  lawyer.  Eeceiving  bap- 
tism at  Tripoli,  in  Phoenicia,  he  became  a  monk  and 
united  himself  with  a  society  of  zealous  Monophysitos. 
Banished,  he  came  to  Constantinople  to  seek  protection 
from  the  emperor.  He  told  him  that  the  defence  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Council  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances, and  sought  to  introduce  a  certain  addition  to  the 
old  and  venerated  Church  song  the  Trisagion  which 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coalition  between  the  op- 
posing parties.  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  Severus, 
who  had  managed  to  become  patriarch  of  Antioch,  saved 
his  life  by  fleeing  to  Egypt.  He  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople with  Antliimus,  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
press Theodora ;  but  Justinian,  finding  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  Monophysites,  deposed  Anthimus, 
and  decreed  that  "  the  writings  of  Severus  should  be 
burned,  and  none  should  be  permitted  either  to  own  or 
transcribe  them." — Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  531  sq. 

Severus,  SuLncius,  St.,  was  bom  about  363,  of  a 
prominent  family,  and  in  manhood  shone  for  a  time 
as  a  forensic  orator.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  consul;  but  she  died  about  392,  and  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  monastic  seclusion  with  a 
few  like-minded  persons,  in  Aquitaine.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Martin  of  Tours,  whom  he  repeatedly  visited. 
Gcnnadius  states  that  he  was  gained  over  to  Pelagian- 
ism  when  in  his  old  age,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  that  system ;  but  that,  having  dis- 
covered his  error,  he  imposed  on  himself  perpetual  si- 
lence as  a  penance.  He  died  at  Marseilles,  whither  he 
had  retired,  soon  after  A.I).  410.  The  writings  of  Se- 
verus are,  Vita  S.  Martini  Turonensis,  with  legendary 
embellishments: — HIstnria  tSacra,  or  Chronica  Sacra, 
containing  Jewish  and  Church  history  to  A.I).  400,  in- 
terspersed with  marvels,  but  written  in  a  flowing  style: 
■ — Dialofji  Tres,  written  about  A.U.  405,  and  treating  in 
part  of  the  monastic  life  and  virtues,  in  part  of  the,  mer- 
its of  Martin  of  Tours;  finally,  some  letters  of  no  im- 
portance and  doubtful  authenticity  (see  Biihr,  Christl. 
rom.  'J'heol.  p.  218-222).  The  works  of  Severus  have 
been  separately  published  in  various  editions;  the  best 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Hieronynius  de  Prato  (Vero- 
na, 1751-54),  without  the  letters.  A  reprint  from  this 
ed.  witli  the  letters  added  is  given  in  Gallaudi,  Hibl. 
Patrum,  viii,  355  sq. — Herzog,  Ueal-Encyklup,  s.  v. 


Severy  (also  Severey,  Severie,  Civery),  a  bay  or 
compartment  of  a  vaulted  ceiling. 

Seville,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Hispalense).  I. 
The  first  Council  of  Seville  was  held  Nov.  4,  590,  com- 
posed of  eight  bishops,  St.  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville, 
presiding.  It  was  decided  that  the  donations  and  alien- 
ations of  Church  property  made  bj-  the  bishop  Gauden- 
tius  were  imcanonical  and  void ;  nevertheless,  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  serfs  who  had  been  freed  by  him  should 
remain  free,  although  still  subject  to  the  Church,  and 
should  be  prohibited  from  leaving  their  property  to  any 
persons  except  their  children,  who  should  remain,  in 
perpetuity,  subjects  of  the  Church  ;  also,  authority  was 
given  to  the  lay  judges  to  separate  the  clergy  from  their 
wives  or  mistresses.     See  Mansi,  Concil.v,  1588. 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  in  November,  618,  by 
St.  Isidore,  the  archbishop,  at  the  head  of  seven  other 
bishops,  against  the  Acephalists,  who  denied  the  two 
natures  in  one  person.  Various  regulations,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  particular  circumstances  of  their  Church, 
were  also  drawn  up.  All  the  acts  of  the  council  are 
contained  in  thirteen  chapters. 

1.  Theodulphns,  bishop  of  Malaga,  li.nving  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  the  bishoi)s  of  his  neiglib'orhoocl,  who, 
during  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  war,  had  ap- 
pi'opriiited  to  themselves  much  of  his  territory,  it  was  or- 
dered that  all  should  be  restored  to  liini. 

4.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  clerks  who  had  married 
widows,  and  declares  such  to  be  void. 

5.  Orders  the  deposition  of  a  priest  and  two  deacons, 
ordained  under  the  following  circumstances:  The  bishop, 
who  labored  under  an  afl'ection  of  the  eyes,  had  merely 
laid  his  hands  upon  them,  while  a  priest  pronounced  tlie 
benediction. 

7.  Relates  to  the  conduct  of  Agapius,  bishop  of  Cordova, 
who,  being  little  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had 
granted  permissicni  to  certain  priests  to  erect  altars  and 
consecrate  churches  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  The 
council  forbids  all  such  proceedings  for  the  future. 

10  and  11.  Confirm  the  recent  eslablii-hment  of  certain 
monasteries  in  the  province  of  Betica,  and  forbid  the  bish- 
ops, under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  take  possession 
of  their  property ;  also  allows  monks  to  take  charge  of 
property  appertaining  to  nunneries,  upon  condition  that 
they  dwell  in  distinct  houses,  and  abstain  from  all  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  nuns. 

13  and  14.  Assert  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  united  in  one  person. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1GG3. — Landon,  ifamtal  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Se'wafioll,  in  Norse  mythologj-,  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  beautiful  and  strong  Sigrun.  It  is  believed 
to  be  Mount  Saeva,  in  West  Gothland,  Sweden. 

Sewall,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Boston,  Aug.  15,  1688  (O.  S.).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  and  was  ordained  Sept. 
16, 171 3,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  where 
he  spent  his  life,  having  declined  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College,  which  was  urged  upon  him  in  1724, 
In  1728  he  accepted  a  fellowship  and  served  until  1765, 
when  he  resigned,  and  died  June  27,  1769.  He  was 
made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1731.  Dr. 
Sewall's  publications  were,  The  Holy  Spii-it  Convincing 
the  World  of  Sin,  of  Riyhteousness,  and  of  Judgment : — 
Four  Sermons  (1741) : — and  a  large  number  of  Occa- 
sional  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, i,  278. 

Sewall,  Jotham,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  York,  Me.,  Jan.  1,  1760.  Shortly  after  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  migrated  to  the  Kennebec  and 
worked  at  his  trade  (mason).  In  1783  his  mind  first 
took  a  permanent  religious  direction,  and  he  found 
peace.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  May  8, 1798,  and  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  June  18,  1800.  For  a  short 
time  he  had  charge  of  the  Church  in  Chcsterville,  where 
he  resided;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 
was  spent  in  missionary  labor,  chiefly  in  IMaine.  He 
labored  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  preaching  only 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  Oct.  S, 
1850.  He  was  a  man  of  fervid,  massive  strength.  See 
Sitragno,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  430. 
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Se'wall,  Samuel,  chief -justice  of  the  supreme 
cciiirt  of  jMassacliiisetts,  was  born  at  Bishopstoke,  Eng- 
land, IVIarch  28,  1G52.  His  father  established  himself 
in  the  United  States  in  IGUl,  when  Samuel  was  nine 
years  old.  In  his  childhood  the  latter  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Newbury.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1071,  and  afterwards 
preached  for  a  short  time.  In  1G88  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1G8',).  In 
1G1I2  he  was  appointed  in  the  new  charter  one  of  the 
council,  in  which  station  he  continued  till  1725.  He 
was  made  one  of  the  judges  in  1G92,  and  chief-justice  of 
the  superior  court  in  1718.  Sharing  in  the  then  gen- 
eral belief  in  witchcraft,  he  concurred  in  its  condemna- 
tion in  1G92;  but  at  a  public  fast,  Jan.  14,  1G97,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  wrong.  In  1G99  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  society  in  England  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  lie  died 
Jan.  1,  1730.  By  his  wife  he  received  a  large  fortune, 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  employed  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advantage  of  men.  Eminent  for 
piet}"-,  wisdom,  and  learning,  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  exhibited  the  Christian  virtues  and  secured  univer- 
sal respect.  For  a  long  course  of  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  South  Church  and  one  of  its  greatest  or- 
naments. Judge  Sewall's  writings  are,  Answer  to  Qiie- 
fies  respecting  America  (1G90): — Prospects  touching  the 
A  ccoinplishment  of  Prophecies  (Boston,  1713, 4to) : — Me- 
morial relatinff  to  the  Kennebec  Indians  (1721,  4to): — 
Phmiomena  qucedam  Apocalijj)ticn  ad  Aspectum  Novi 
Orhis  Confir/urata  (2d  cd.  1727,  4to). 

Sewall,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  jMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Essex, 
Mass.,  April  28, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Wilbraham, 
and  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn..  1837.  He  united  with  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference in  1838,  but  in  1841  was  returned  supernumer- 
ary, and  spent  a  year  in  Europe  and  the  East.  He  en- 
tered upon  active  work  when  he  returned,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  located  in  1848.  He  was  readmit- 
ted in  1849  and  given  a  superannuated  relation,  which 
he  retained  until  1853,  when  he  resumed  pastoral  work. 
In  18GG  he  was  transferred  to  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence and  stationed  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  retransferred 
in  18G9,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died 
Aug.  11,  1870.  In  18G0  Dr.  Sewall  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  scholarly  culture,  a  born  orator,  and  a  suc- 
cessful minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1871,  p.  19. 

Sewell,  William  (1),  the  historian  of  the  Qua- 
kers, was  the  son  of  Jacob  Williamson  Sewell,  and  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1G50.  His  grandfather  left  his 
native  country,  England,  that,  as  a  Brownist,  he  might 
enjoy  more  freedom  in  Holland.  William  Sewell  h)St 
both  his  parents  in  early  life,  but,  having  been  in- 
structed by  them  in  the  principles  of  the  (Quakers,  he 
adhered  to  them  during  lite.  He  was  a  student  of  un- 
wearied application,  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  High  Dutch.  He  is  chief- 
ly noted  for  his  History  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
written  first  in  Low  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  himself 
in  English.  One  principal  object  with  the  author  was 
a  desire  to  correct  what  he  conceived  to  be  gross  mis- 
representations in  Gerard  Croese's  Histori/  of  Quaker- 
ism. Tlie  Work  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in 
1722,  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1725. 

Sewell,  "William  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  1805.  The  son  of  a 
solicitor,  be  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  be- 
came fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  incumbent  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  chapel,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  public  ex- 
aminer in  the  university  from  183G  to  1841,  and  in  1852 
was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Peter's  College  at  Rad- 
ley.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  tractarian  movement. 
His  published  works  are,  Iloroi  Philulot/ic(B  .-—Conject- 


ures on  the  Structure  of  the  Greek  Language  (1830):— 
Sacred  Thoughts  in  Verse  (1831;  2d  ed.  1842): — Chris- 
tian Vestiges  of  Creation  (18G1)  : — besides  /Sermons,  and 
tracts  on  Christian  morals  and  politics,  etc. 

Sewell,  William  D.,  a  INIethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Chesterville,  Jle.,  July  15,  1813.  He 
was  converted  in  1831,  entered  the  itinerancy  on  Sid- 
ney Circuit  September,  183G,  under  the  presiding  elder; 
admitted  on  trial  in  1837,  and  served  two  years  on  Kil- 
marnock and  Harmony  circuits;  was  received  into  full 
connection  in  1839,  and  appointed  to  Vassalborough  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  pursued  his  labors  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  24, 1840.  He  possessed  a  good  and  well-cultured 
mind.  His  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  was  strong  and  unwavering.  See 
Minutes  of  Coiferenccs,  iii,  145. 

Sexagesima,  the  Sunday  which,  in  round  num- 
bers, is  sixty  days  before  Easter. 

Sexes,  SErAKATioN  OF,  IN  CnuRciiEs.  Tlie  rules 
of  the  primitive  churches  required  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  churches,  and  this  was  generally  ob- 
served. The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  altar  on  the 
south  siile  of  the  church,  and  the  women  the  right  on 
the  north.  They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
veil  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  women 
and  catechumens  occupied  the  galleries  above,  while 
the  men  sat  below.  In  some  churches  a  separate 
apartment  was  also  allotted  to  widows  and  virgins. 
See  Coleman,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Sext,  a  name  given  to  the  noonday  service  (q.  v.) 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  because  it  was  held  at 
the  sixth  hour. 

Sexton,  a  corruption  of  sacristan  (q.  v.).  This 
officer  was  anciently  the  attendant  and  waiter  on  the 
clergy.  His  duties  at  the  present  day  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  to  keep  the  church,  dig  graves,  provide 
the  necessaries  for  service  —  as  for  bai^tism  and  the 
Lord's  supper — under  the  direction  of  the  church-war- 
dens. The  oflnce  may  be  held  by  a  woman,  and  the 
salary  usually  depends  on  the  annual  vote  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. In  Scotland  the  sexton,  whose  duties  are 
much  the  same  as  in  England,  is  usually  called  the  bea- 
dle, from  the  Saxon  hydde,  to  cry,  or  to  make  proclama- 
tion. The  appointment  to  office  in  the  Established 
Church  is  with  the  heritors. 

Sextry.     See  Sachisty. 

Sextus,  a  term,  in  the  ancient  canon  law,  to  signify 
a  collection  of  decretals  made  bj^  pope  Boniface  VIII; 
thus  called  from  the  title.  Liber  Sextus,  and  being  an 
addition  to  the  five  volumes  of  decretals  collected  by 
Gregory  IX.  The  persons  reputed  to  have  been  com- 
missioned to  draw  it  up  were  William  de  Mandegotte, 
archbishop  of  Ambrun  ;  Berenger,  bishop  of  Beziers; 
and  Kichard,  bishop  of  Sienna. — Lee,  Glossary  of  Litur- 
gical Terms,  s.  v. 

Seymour,  Tru.max,  a  minister  of  the  ISIcthodist 
E|)iscopal  Church,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25, 
1799,  and  united  with  the  Church  there  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1829  he  joined  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  was  a  member  of  this,  and,  later,  of  the  Troy 
Conference,  until  his  death,  Nov.  15,  1874.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  G4. 

Seys,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  IVIcthodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Santa  Cruz  Island,  West  In- 
dies, March  30,  1799.  In  1821  he  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Church  in  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius.  Notwithstand- 
ing much  opposition  from  friends,  he  continued  in  this 
Church,  ami  in  1825  was  licensed  a  local  preacher.  He 
was  ordained  in  1829,  and,  coming  to  the  United  States, 
joined  the  Oneida  Conference.  In  1833  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  in  1834  sailed 
for  Liberia  as  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Jlissious  in  West  Africa.     He  returned  in  1841, 
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and  iH  1842  he  was  appointed  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  The 
following  year  he  went  again  to  Liberia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1845,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  mission  and  joined  the  New  York  Conference.  In 
18o0  he  became  travelling  agent  of  the  Maryland  Coloni- 
zation Society,  locating  at  Baltimore,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  He  was  then  appointed  agent  for  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  O.  The  same  year  he  M'ent  to  Africa 
and  located  a  settlement,  and  from  this  time  to  1870 
was  associated  with  Africa  and  the  improvement  of  the 
colored  race.  He  also  acted  as  United  States  agent 
for  recaptured  slaves,  and  as  United  States  consul  and 
minister  resident  in  Liberia.  On  his  return  to  tlie 
United  States,  he  became,  bj'  request,  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conference.  He  died  Feb.  9,  1872.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  107. 

Sforno,  Ob.vdiaii.  See  Obadiaii  ben-Jacob  de 
SroitNO. 

Shaalab'bin  (Heb.  Shmdahbin' ,  V?^?'^  5  ^^'t 
many  MSS.  Shaalabbini',  Ca5S"IIJ,  city  of  foxes ;  Sept. 
2a\a/3i'i'  V.  r.  'S.aXaf.mv ;  Vulg.  Selebin'),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  42,  where  it  is  named  between 
Ir-shemesh  and  Ajalon) ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere 
(Judg.  i,  35;  1  Kings  iv,  9)  called  Suaalbim  (q.  v.). 

Shaal'bim  (Heb.  Shaalbini',  D'^^b^llj,  according 
to  Fl'irst  =  D"^b>VJ  rr^a,  house  [i.  e.  place]  of  foxes ; 
Sept.  ^aXa^ii',  ^aXa[3diJi,  v.  r.  Qaa\a(3th',  Br]^a\afiei, 
and  even  ai  nXwTrfwt')  "occurs  in  an  ancient  fragment 
of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i,  enumerating  the  towns  of 
which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded  in 
keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest.  Mount 
Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbira  were  held  against  the 
Danites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  till,  the  help  of  the 
great  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called  in,  they  were  at 
last  compelled  to  succumb.  It  is  mentioned  with  Aija- 
lon again  in  Josh,  xix,  42  (Shaalabbin),  and  with  Beth- 
shemesh  both  there  and  in  1  Kings  iv,  9,  in  the  last 
passage  as  making  up  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts.  By  Euseblus  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Onomasficon  (s.  v. '  Selab')  as  a  large  village  in  the 
district  of  Sebaste  (i.  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called 
Selaba.  But  this  is  not  very  intelligible,  for,  except  in 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (.4;;^.  v,  1,  22)  that  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Danites  extended  as  far  north  as  Dor  (Tan- 
tura),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  any  of 
their  towns  were  at  all  near  Samaria  (see  Schwarz,  Pa- 
lest, p.  140),  while  the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaal- 
bim  with  Aijalon  and  Beth-shemesh,  the  sites  of  both 
which  are  known  with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly 
against  it.  It  is  also  at  variance  with  another  notice 
of  .lerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  xlviii,  22,  where 
he  mentions  the  'towers  of  Ailon  and  Selcbi  and  Em- 
maus-Nicopolis,'  in  connection  with  Joppa,  as  three 
landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  (Smith).  Shaalbim  may 
possibly  be  identified  with  the  modern  village  Beit  Sira, 
a  village  a  little  north  of  Yalo,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  Suleiman  ;  or,  perhaps  (so  Fiirst),  rather  with 
Selbit,  a  ruined  village  north  of  the  wady  (Robinson, 
Jicsearc/ies,  1852,  iii,  144,  notes).     See  Siiaai^bonite. 

Shaal'bouite  (Heb.  Shaalboni',  i5hbr';C;  Sept. 
2«Xa/3aii'ir;jc,  v.  r.  2aXa/3aij'(',  Soijuei,  and  even  'Ofjui; 
Vulg.  Salahonites,  de  Salboni),  an  epithet  of  Eliahba 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  chief  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  32;  1  Chron.  xi,33);  evidently  as  being  a  native 
of  Shaalbon.  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  unless  identi- 
cal with  Shaalbim  (q.  v.). 

Sha'aph  (Heb.  id.  fc)"C  ;  Gesenius  dirkion,  but 
Fiirst  union  ;  Sept.  ^nyuip,  v.  r.  ^ayai,  '^i'p,  ^Haaf),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  Last  named  of  six  sons  of  Jahdai,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  prob.  post  1(>12. 

2.  Third  named  of  four  sons  of  JIaachah,  concubine 


of  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  he  was  the  "father" 
(i.  0.  founder)  of  Madmannah  (I  Chron.  ii,  49).  B.C. 
post  1612. 

Shaara'am  (Heb.  Shaara'yim,  C"]"!!'!;:,  iv:o  gates; 
Sept.  in  Josh.  'S.aKnpifi,  in  Sam.  a'l  ttuXiiq,  in  Chron. 
^tiopiifi  [v.  r.  Sapi'/f]  ;  Vulg.  Saraim,  SaaTim),  a  town 
in  the  ''valley"  or  maritime  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
36,  A.  V.  "Sharaim,"  where  it  is  named  between  Aze- 
kah  and  Adithaim).  Its  occurrence  among  the  cities  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  31)  is  probably  a  clerical  error  for 
Shanihen  (Josh,  xix,  6).  "  It  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  account  of  the  rout  which  followed  the  fall  of  Goli- 
ath, where  the  wounded  fell  down  on  the  road  to  Sha- 
araim  and  as  far  as  Gath  and  Itlkron  (1  Sam.  xvii,  52). 
These  two  notices  are  consistent  with  each  other.  Go- 
liath probably  fell  in  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  on  opposite 
sides  of  which  stand  the  representatives  of  Socoh  and 
Jarmuth ;  Gath  was  at  or  near  Tell  es-Safieh,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  wady; 
while  Ekron  (if  'Akir  be  Ekron)  lies  farther  north. 
Shaaraim  is  probably  therefore  to  be  looked  for  some- 
where west  of  Shuweikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain"  (Smitli). 
"The  valley  of  Elah  runs  down  among  the  hills  for 
some  distance,  and  then  forks  below  Tell-Zakariah  ;  one 
branch,  or  rather  side  valley,  running  to  Gath  (Tell  es- 
Satieh),  and  the  other  to  the  plain  of  Ekron.  Perhaps 
the  town  of  Shaaraim  may  have  been  situated  at  tiie 
fork,  and  may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  '  two  pass- 
es' (see  Porter,  Iland-boolc  for  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  264)" 
(Kitto).  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ir-Tarain 
of  the  Talmnd  {Tosephtah,  Ahaloth,  s.  f.),  for  the  Chal- 
dee  tarain  has  the  same  meaning,  (/ates  (Schwarz.  Pa- 
lest, p.  102).  From  the  associated  localities  it  must  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Shuhnuh,  a  vil- 
lage with  traces  of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Ekron  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  114),  Lieut. 
Conder  at  first  proposed  Tell  Zakaiiah  as  a  suitable 
position  for  Shaaraim  (Quar.  Statement  of  "the  Pal. 
Explor,  Fund,"  1875,  p.  194),  but  M.  Ganneau  suggests 
the  ruin  Sa'ireh  (ibid.  p.  182),  mentioned  in  Dr.  Robin- 
son's list  (Append,  to  vol.  iii,  1st  ed.  of  Researches)  be- 
tween Shuweikeh  and  Beit-Netif,  in  which  Lieut,  Con- 
der seems  finally  to  coincide  {Tent  Work  in  Pal.  ii,  339). 

Shaash'gaz  (Heb.  Shaashgaz',  t|.pS'^,  Persian, 
servant  of  the  beautiful;  Sept.  Pot),  the  appropriate 
name  of  a  Persian  eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the  concubines 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  ii,  14).  B.C.  cir.  525. 
See  Hegai. 

Shabbath.     See  Sabbath  ;  Talmud. 

Shab'bethai  [many  Shahbe/h'ai,  some  Shabbeth- 
a'l]  (Heb.  Shabbethai' ,  ""rSlIJ,  Sabbatical,  i.  e.  born  on 
the  Sabbath;  Sept.  ^ajSf^a^at  v.  r.  ^alSa^ai  and 
Ka^?/3o.&flr ;  in  Nch.  viii,  7  2«/?/?aS-«Toc),  one  of  the 
chief  Levites,  who  was  active  in  the  reformations  and 
restoration  nnder  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  x,  15; 
Neh.  viii,  7 ;  xi,  16).     B.C.  cir.  450. 

Shablul.     See  Snail. 

ShachaL     See  Lion. 

Shachaph.     See  Cuckoo. 

Shachi'a  [many  Schach'ia'}  (Heb.  Shokyah', 
n^D'IJ  [so  the  margin],  accusation  [Gesenius]  or  an- 
nounconent  [Fiirst]  ;  but  the  text  has  Shobyah',  TX^'^'C, 
captivity  ;  Sept.  lijiia  v.  r.  lafiu'i  and  Zaf3ia  ;  Vulg. 
Sechia),  the  sixth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Shaha- 
raim  (q.  v.).  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  his  wife  Ho- 
desh  (1  Chron.  viii,  10).     B.C.  post  1612. 

Shadanana,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  god  Kartikeya,  signifying  "the  head  with  six 
faces." 

Shad'dai  (Heb.  Shadday',  '^'li;?,  in  pause  ^'I'i),  an 
ancient  name  of  God,  rendereil  "Almighty"  everywhere 
in  the  A.V.    In  all  passages  of  (Jenesis  except  one  (xlix, 
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25),  ill  Exoil.  vi,  3,  and  in  Ezek.  x,  5,  it  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  pX,  il,  "God,"  El  Shaddai  being  there  ren- 
dered •'  God  Almighty,"  or  "  the  Ahnighty  God."  It  oc- 
cnrs  six  times  in  Genesis  (xvii,  1 ;  xxviii,  3 ;  xxxv,  11 ; 
xliii,  14;  xlviii,  3;  xlix,  25),  once  in  Exodus  (vi,  3), 
twice  in  Numbers  (xxiv,  4, 10),  twice  in  Kuth  (i,  20,  21), 
thirty-one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii,  14 
[15] ;  xci,  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii,  G),  twice  in  Ezekiel 
(i,  24:  X,  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i,  15).  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  it  is  foinid  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  por- 
tions of  those  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jehovistic  por- 
tion, and  throughout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
parallelism  with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah,  By 
the  name  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God  was 
known  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  1),  to 
Isaac  (xxviii,  3),  and  to  Jacob  (xliii,  14 ;  xlviii,  3 ;  xlix, 
25) — before  the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full  signiticance, 
was  revealed  (Exoii.  vi,  3).  By  this  title  he  was  known 
to  the  ^lidianite  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  4,  IC),  as  God 
the  Giver  of  Visions,  the  Most  High  (comp.  Psa.  xci,  1); 
and  the  identity  of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  dealt 
bitterly  with  her,  was  recognised  by  Naomi  in  her  sor- 
row (Ruth  i,  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chastens  men  (Job  v,  17;  vi,  4;  xxiii,  16; 
xxvii,  2);  the  just  God  (viii,  3;  xxxiv,  10),  who  hears 
prayer  (viii,  5;  xxii,  2G ;  xxvii,  10) ;  the  God  of  power 
who  cannot  be  resisted  (xv,  25),  who  piuiishes  the  wick- 
ed (xxi,  20;  xxvii,  13),  and  rewards  and  protects  those 
who  trust  in  him  (xxii,  23,  25;  xxix,  5) ;  the  God  of 
providence  (xxii,  17,  23;  xxvii,  11)  and  of  foreknowl- 
edge (xxiv,  1),  who  gives  to  men  understanding  (xxxii, 
8)  and  life  (xxxiii,  4) :  "excellent  in  power,  and  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  plenty  of  justice,"  whom  none  can  perfect- 
ly know  (xi,  7 ;  xxxvii,  23).  The  prevalent  idea  at- 
taching to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of 
strength  and  power,  and  our  translators  have  probably 
given  to  "Shaddai"  its  true  meaning  when  they  ren- 
dered it  "Almighty." 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is  re- 
tained, as  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
and  of  Ituth  i,  20.  Tiie  Sept.  gives  i/carof,  {(jyypdq, 
Btoc,  Kirpioc,  vavTOKpc'iTiop,  Kvptog  TrairoKpariop,  u  tcl 
Travra  TTOirjaag  (Job  viii,  3),  t;roi;pa»'toc  (Psa.  Ixviii,  14 
[15]),  o  Gfof  Tov  ovpavov  (Psa.  xci,  1),  (jacCat  (Ezek. 
X,  5),  and  TaXanrwpia  (Joel  i,  15).  In  Job  xxix,  5  we 
find  the  strange  rendering  vXwSi]c.  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  "  El  Shaddai"  is  translated  <)  Qeog  jxov,  or  <tov, 
or  avTwi',  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  om- 
nipotens  in  all  cases  except  Domiims  (Job  v,  17;  vi,  4, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  C),  Deus  (Job  xxii,  3;^  xl,  2),  Deus  cceli 
(Psa.  xci,  1),  suhlimis  Deus  (lizek.  i,  24),  calesth  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  14  \\by),potens  (Joel  i,  15).  and  diyne  (Job  xxxvii, 
23).  The  Veneto-Greek  has  Kparau'ic.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  in  many  passages,  renders  "  Shaddai"  simjtly 
"God,"  in  others  chasino,  "strong,  powerful"  (Job  v,  17; 
vi,  4;  etc.),  and  once  'eloyo,  "  Most  High"  (ver.  14).  The 
Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xvii,  1  has  for  "  El  Shaddai" 
"  powerful,  sufficient,"  though  in  the  other  passages  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus  it  simply  retains  the  Hebrew  word ; 
while  in  Numb,  xxiv,  4,  10,  the  translator  must  have 
read  nib,  sddeh,  "a  field,"  for  he  renders  "the  vision 
of  Shaddai"  "  the  vision  of  the  field,"  i.  e.  the  vision  seen 
in  the  open  plain.  Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchi  render  it 
"  powerful." 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  various.  We 
may  mention,  onlj'  to  reject,  the  Kabbiiiical  etymology 
which  connects  it  with  ■^'^,  dai,  "sufficiency,"  given  by 
Rashi  (on  Gen,  xvii,  1),  "I  am  he  in  whose  Godhead 
there  is  sufficiency  for  the  whole  creation ;"  and  in  the 
Talmud  (Char/iga,  fol.  12,  col.  1),  "I  am  he  who  said  to 
the  world,  Enough !"  According  to  this,  "^^"^  =^'^'n  "I'iJN, 
"He  who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One;"  and  so 
"He  who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  theref<ire  self-ex- 
istent. This  is  the  origin  of  the  'iKavoQ  of  the  Sept., 
Theodoret,  and  Hesychius,  and  of  the  Arabic  alknji  of 


Saadias,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Gesonius  {Gram. 
§  86,  and  Jesaia  xiii,  0)  regards  "^^'IJ,  shaddai,  as  the 
plural  of  majesty,  from  a  singular  noun,  1'0,shad,  root 
Tl'iT,  shaddd,  of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be 
"to  be  strong"  (Fiirst,  Ilandwb.).  It  is  evident  that 
this  derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
from  the  play  of  words  in  Isa.  xiii,  6.  Ewald  {Lehrb. 
§  155  c,  5th  ed.)  takes  it  from  a  root  JTrj^Tl'd,  and 
compares  it  with  "^^H,  davvai,  from  ni'n,  dacdh,  the  older 
termination  ■^~  being  retained.  He  also  refers  to  the  prop- 
er names  "'UJ'',  Yishai  (Jesse),  and  "^^la,  Bacvai  (Neh.  iii, 
18).  Rddiger  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald's 
explanation,  and  proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection, 
that  Shaddai  originally  signified  "my  powerful  ones," 
and  afterwards  became  the  name  of  God  Almightj-,  like 
the  analogous  form  Adonai.  In  favor  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  never  found  with  tlie  definite  article,  but  sucli 
would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  On  the  w  hole  there  seems  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  view  taken  by  Gesenius,  which  Lee  also 
adopts  {Gram.  §  139,  G). 

Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper  names 
Ammishaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly  also  in  Shcdcur 
there  may  be  a  trace  of  it. — Smith. 

Shade,  Jacob  B.,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
April  25,  1817.  He  began  his  studies  in  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  ^lay,  1839;  and  finished  his 
theological  studies  in  the  seminary  located  in  the  same 
place.  Full  of  zeal,  he  preached,  while  in  the  seminary, 
ill"  destitute  places  among  the  mountains  west  of  Mer- 
cersburg, and  was  the  means  of  organizing  several  con- 
gregations. He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  May,  1843, 
and  continued  his  labors  for  a  short  time  in  the  moun- 
tains where  he  had  preached  before.  At  the  close  of 
the  same  year  he  became  colporteur  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  spending  one  year 
in  tliat  field.  In  1844-45  he  spent  a  year  in  the  same 
work  in  Alabama.  On  his  return  his  health  had  entire- 
ly failed,  and  he  died  Jan.  6, 1846.  With  ordinary  nat- 
ural abilities,  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  work  of  Christ.  He  preached  in  Ger- 
man and  English. 

Shadford,  Georgk,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Scoffer,  in  Lindslej^,  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  Jan.  19,  1739.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  received  his  first  communion  in  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  for  a  time  was  very  serious  and  punctual 
in  the  discharge  of  religions  duties;  but  he  fell  back 
into  sin.  He  enlisted  in  the  militia  while  still  a  youth, 
and  became  quite  desperate  in  wickedness.  He  was 
hopefully  converted  INIay  5,  1762,  and  within  two  weeks 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  In  1768 
he  united  with  the  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to 
labor  in  the  west  of  Cornwall.  He  was  sent  in  the 
spring  of  1773  to  America;  and  labored  for  a  month  in 
New  Jersey,  four  months  in  New  York  city,  and  four  or 
five  months  in  Philadeliihia.  He  was  stationed  in  1776 
in  Virginia,  and  in  1777  at  Baltimore.  Not  being  will- 
ing to  fake  the  test-oath  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
he  returned  in  1778  to  Great  Britain.  There  he  re- 
sumed his  labors,  and  continued  them  with  unal)ated 
diligence  and  fidelity  till  disease  and  infirmity  obliged 
him  to  retire.  He  died  March  11, 1816.  Mr.  Shadford 
had  a  Christian  character  that  was  decidedly  marked. 
He  was  a  man  of  praj-er,  of  Christian  temper,  and  god- 
ly conversation.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  above  me- 
diocrity, and  vet  his  labors  were  very  successfid.  See 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  34. 

Shadow  (b^,  tsvl,  or  tsbjj,  tsekl ;  <T/C('a,  either  sim- 
ply or  in  composition),  the  privation  of  light  by  an  ob- 
ject interposing  between  a  luminary  and  the  surface  on 
which  the  shadow  appears.     The  light  of  the  sun  may    i 
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be  obsciircil ;  but  '•  with  the  Father  of  light  there  is  no 
parallax  nor  tropical  shadow ;"  no  interposing  bodies 
can  change  his  purposes  or  for  a  moment  intercept  and 
turn  aside  his  truth,  because  he  is  equally  present  every- 
where (James  i,  17).  A  shadow  falling  on  a  plate  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  body  which  causes  it ;  and,  as  it 
is  often  extremely  rapid,  the  fleetness  of  human  life  is 
often  compared  to  it  (1  Chron.  xxix,  15;  Job  xiv,  2). 
Shadow  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  darkness,  gloom, 
"  the  shadow  of  death" — i.  e.  death-shade,  a  season  of  se- 
vere trial,  heavy  sorrow  (Psa.  xxiii),  or  depicting  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  wretchedness  (jNIatt.  iv.  IG ;  Luke  i,  79). 
Hackett  {Illust.  of  Script.  y>A&  sq.)  thinks  that  David's 
image  of  the  valley  of  death's  shadow  may  have  been 
suggested  by  such  wild,  dreary  ravines  as  the  Wady  Aly. 
Shadow  is  also  used  for  covering  and  protection  from  the 
lieat  for  repose,  \vhere  the  word  shade  would  be  prefer- 
able. The  Jlessiah  "  is  as  the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land"  (Isa.  xxxii,  2;  xlix,  2;  Sol.  Song  ii,  3; 
Psa.  xvii,  8;  Ixiii,  7;  xci,  1)  (comp.  Hackett,  lUust.  of 
Script,  p.  50  sq.).  Shadow  is  used  to  indicate  that  the 
Jewish  economy  was  an  adumbration,  or  a  shadowing- 
forth,  of  the  things  future  and  more  perfect  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  (Heb.  viii,  5;  x,  1 ;  Col.  ii,  17).  On 
the  curative  power  of  Peter's  shadow  (Acts  v,  15),  see 
Engelschall,  De  Umbra  Petri  (Lips.  1725) ;  Krakewitz, 
id.  (Host,  170-1). 

Sha'drach  (Heb.  Shadrah',  T\^y:: ;  Sept.  "EtSpciK 
V.  r.  ^iSpax;  Vulg.  Sidrach),  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Hananiah,  the  chief  of  the  "  three  children"  who  were 
Daniel's  companions  (Dan.  i,  7,  etc.).  His  song,  as  given 
in  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  service  qf 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of '-Benedicite 
omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the  furnace  is  also 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate;  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  by  a  different  hand  from  that  which  add- 
ed the  song.  The  history  of  Shadrach,  or  Hananiah,  is 
briefly  this.  He  was  taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Mish- 
ael,  and  Azariah  at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i,  1)  reckons,  in 
the  third,  year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  the  time  when  the  Jew- 
ish king  himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  carried  off 
to  Babylon.  B.C.  606.  Being,  with  his  three  compan- 
ions, apparently  of  royal  birth  (ver.  3),  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, and  of  goodly  person,  he  was  selected,  with 
them,  for  the  king's  immediate  service;  and  was  for 
this  end  instructed  in  the  language  and  in  all  the  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  of  the  ChakUeans  as  taught  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  magicians.  Like  Daniel,  he  avoided  the 
pollution  of  the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily 
provision  at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  permission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water.  When  the  time  of  bis  proba- 
tion was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions,  being  found 
superior  to  all  the  other  magicians,  were  advanced  to 
stand  before  the  king.  When  the  decree  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  all  the  magicians  went  forth  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, we  (ind  Shadrach  uniting  with  his  companions  in 
prayer  to  God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  Daniel;  and  when, 
in  answer  to  that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  inter- 
preted the  dream  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province 
of  Bal)vlon  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
drach was  promoted  to  a  high  civil  office.  But  the  pen- 
alty of  Oriental  greatness,  especially  when  combined  with 
honesty  and  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be  paid  by  him, 
on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious  Chalda\ans.  For 
refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  he  was  cast  with 
IMeshacii  and  Abed-ncgo  into  the  burning  furnace.  But 
Ids  faith  stood  firm;  and  his  victory  was  complete  when 
he  came  out  of  the  furnace  with  his  two  companions  un- 
hurt, heard  the  king's  testimony  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  was  "promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-ncgo  in 
the  Old  Test,  after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Test,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to  thein  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  "  through  faith 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb.  xi,  33,  34).     But 


there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  later  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  the  martyrs  of  the  Maccabaan  period 
seem  to  have  been  much  encouraged  by  their  example. 
See  1  JIacc.  ii,  59,  60 ;  3  Mace,  vi,  6 ;  4  Mace,  xiii,  9 ;  xvi, 
3,  21;  xviii,  12.  Ewald  (Geschichte,  iv,  557)  observes, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  so  often 
referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the  book  of 
Daniel.  The  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  contain, 
as  usual,  many  supplementary  particulars  about  the  fur- 
nace, the  angel,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  besides  the  intro- 
duction of  the  prayer  of  Shadrach  and  the  hymn.  The- 
odore Parker  observes  with  truth,  in  opposition  to  Ber- 
tlioldt,  that  these  additions  of  the  Alexandrine  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  text,  because  thej'  are 
obviously  inserted  to  introduce  a  better  connection  into 
the  narrative  (Josephus, /l?;^  x,  10;  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i,  59,  (iO:  Parker's  De  Wet te's/«/ro(/.ii,  483-510;  Grimm, 
on  1  Mace,  ii,  60;  Hitzig  [who  takes  a  thoroughly  scep- 
tical view],  on  Dan.  Hi;  Eivald,  iv,  106,  107,  557-559; 
Keil,  Kiideit.  Daniel). — Smith.     See  Daxikl. 

As  to  the  etymology, "  this  name  is  identified  by  some 
with  Iladrach,  ~"iln  (Zech.  ix,  1),  the  name  of  a  Syri- 
an god  who  represents  the  seasons  (""rn  =  ~iTn, '  to  turn,' 
'wind').  The  interchange  of  H  with  sibilants  is  not 
without  parallel.  Others  profess  to  trace  the  name  to 
a  Babylonian  source,  and  connect  it  with  the  Assyrian 
Sadhiru  or  Sadhru,  'the  great  scribe'  (^li'i!?),  with 
the  non - Assj'rian  guttural  termination,  or  with  sed 
(comp.  Sept,  26^-),  the  Assyrian  equivalents  of  mas 
(comp.Meshech,  and  the  analogy  suggested  b}-  i~PJ3n), 
followed  by  the  insertion  of  the  r  (frequent  in  Assyrian) 
before  the  guttural"  {Sj)eal-e7-'s  Commentarif).  Accord- 
ing to  Bohlen,  the  name  is  Persian,  and  signifies  7-ejoic- 
inf]  in  the  icaij ;  according  to  Benfey,  it  is  Zend,  meaning 
rotjal. 

Shady-trees,  in  Job  xl,  21,  22,  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  tse'eUm,  D"'?NiJ  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  at 
random),  which  perhaps  means  properly  the  jiriclli/ 
lotus-bushes.     See  Tkee, 

Shaffer,  Hiraji  M.,  a  minister  of  the  IVIethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  O.,  in 
1804,  and  graduated  as  a  physician  when  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Sidney.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
183!,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832,  and  entered  the 
Ohio  Conference  the  same  year.  In  this  and  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Conference  he  passed  his  ministerial  life.  He 
was  several  times  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. He  died  near  Eichwood,  O.,  Dec.  29,  1871, 
He  published  a  work  on  Infant  Baptism  ( N.  Y.  185G, 
r2mo).     See  Minutes  of  A  nnital  Conferences,  1872,  p.  92. 

Shaft  appears  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  V.  in  two 
senses  as  the  rendering  of  (</)  vn,  chets  (Isa.  xlix,  2), 
an  «>-?-o?<;  (as  often  elsewhere) ;  ib)  fp^,  »/o'eA-,  proper- 
ly a  thigh  (as  often) ;  hence  the  shank  of  the  golden 
candelabrum  in  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  stem  (i^3p) 
separated  into  the  three  feet  (Exod.  xxv,  31;  xxxvii; 
17;  Numb,  viii,  4).     See  Caxijlestick. 

SHAFT,  the  body  of  a  column  or  pillar;  the  part  be- 
tween the  capital  and  base.  In  IMiddle-Age  architect- 
ure the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  small  columns 
which  are  clustered  round  pillars,  or  used  in  the  jambs 
of  doors  and  windows,  in  arcades,  and  various  other  sit- 
uations. They  are  sometimes  cut  on  the  same  stones  as 
the  main  body  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  sometimes  of  separate  pieces.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  very  commonly  of  a  different  material  from 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  are  not  unfrequently  polished  : 
this  mode  of  construction  appears  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced towards  the  end  of  the  Norman  style.  In  Early 
Norman  work  they  are  circular,  but  later  in  the  style 
they  are  occasionally  octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  or- 
namented with  zigzags,  spiral  mouldings,  etc.     In  the 
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Early  English  style  they  are  al- 
most always  circular,  generally 
in  separate  stones  from  the  oth- 
er work  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  very  often  banded ; 
ill  some  instances  they  have  a 
narrow  tillet  running  up  them. 
In  the  Decorated  style  they  are 
commonly  not  set  se])arate,  and 
are  frecjuently  so  small  as  to  be 
no  more  than  vertical  mouldings 
with  capitals  and  bases ;  they  are 
usually  round  and  filleted,  but 
are  sometimes  of  other  forms.  In 
the  Perpendicular  style  they  are 
cut  on  the  same  stones  with  the 
rest  of  the  worii.  They  are  most 
generally  round,  and  are  some- 
times tilleted;  in  some  cases  they 
are  polygonal,  with  each  side 
slightly  hollowed.  The  part  of 
a  chimney-stack  between  the 
base  and  cornice  is  called  the 
sliaft.  —  Parker,  Gloss,  of  Archi- 
tect, s.  V. 

Shaftesbury,    Anthony 

Ashley  Coopeu,  the  third  earl 
of,  was  born  in  London,  Feb.  26, 
1071.     He  was   educated    under 
the  supervision  of  Locke,  entered    S-alii^biiry  Cathedral, 
Parliament  in  1693,  from  which  ^ir.  1-250. 

he  withdrew  on  account  of  delicate  health,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Holland  in  1698  or  1699.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1700,  supporting  the  meas- 
nres  of  William  HI,  and  retiring  upon  the  king's  death. 
He  was  noted  as  a  philanthropist,  was  stigmatized  as  a 
freethinker,  and  wrote  a  Letter  on  Enthusiasm  (1708)  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  French  Prophets: — The 
Moralist  (1709),  a  philosophical  rhapsody:  —  Se7i.nis 
Communis  (1710) : — A  Soliloquy,  or  A  dvice  to  nn  A  uthor 
(1710).  Hedied  at  Naples,  Feb.  15, 1713.  His  principal 
work.  Characteristics  of  Men,  Matters,  Opinions,  and 
Times,  was  posthumously  published  (1713-23,  3  vols.). 

Sha'ge  (Heb.  Shage',  N2"^,  erring;  Sept.  Say/;  v.  r. 
2oA«),  a  "  ILararite."  appears  as  the  father  of  Jonathan, 
one  of  David's  cajitaius  (1  Chron.  xi,  34).  B.C.  cir. 
1050.  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  33,  he  is 
called  Shammah  (tj.  v.),  unless,  as  seems  probable,  there 
is  a  confusion  between  Jonathan  the  son  of  "  Shage  the 
Hararite,"  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shammah,  David's  broth- 
er, and  '•Shammah  the  son  of  Agee  the  Hararite." 

Shahar.     See  Aijeleth-shahar. 

Shahara'im  (Heb.  Shuchara'yim,  t3;'nnd,  double 
dmrn,  i.  e.  the  morning  and  evening  twilight;  Sept. 
Eaapijfi  V.  r.  "Eaapiv  and  SaapijX ;  Vulg.  Saharaim),  a 
person  named  among  the  descendants  of  Benjamin  as  the 
father  of  several  children  in  the  laud  of  Moab  by  two 
wives  (1  Chron.  viii,  8),  B.C.  ante  1612.  Considerable 
confusion  appears  to  have  crept  into  the  text  where  this 
name  occurs  (ver.  3-11),  which  may  perhaps  be  removed 
by  transposition  of  the  middle  clause  of  ver.  8  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  6  after  ver.  7,  and  rendering  as  follows : 
"  And  there  were  sons  (born)  to  Bola,  Addar,  and  Gera, 
and  Abihud,  and  Abishua,  and  Naaman,  and  Achoach  [or 
Achiah],  and  (Jera  [rejieated  by  error],  and  Shcphiiphan 
[spuriously  inserted],  and  Hiiram  [spuriously  inserted 
likewise  from  the  sons  of  Becher];  and  (their  father) 
himself  banished  Naaman,  and  Achiah  [or  Achoach],  and 
Gera;  and  after  his  dismissal  of  them,  he  begot  Uzza  and 
Achichud.  And  these  are  the  descendants  of  Echud 
[i.  e.  Achiah,  otherwise  Acharah],  chiefs  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  inhabitants  of  Geba  (afterwards)  exiled  to 
Manachath  :  Shacharayim  begot  (children)  in  the  land 
of  Jloab  of  his  two  wives  llushim  and  Baara  (or  Cho- 
deshj — namelv,  of  the  latter.  Yobali,  and  Tsibva,  and 
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Meysha,  and  IMalkam,  and  Yeuts,  and  Sholjya  [v.  r. 
Shokyali],  and  JMirmah,  chieftains  of  their  lineage;  and 
of  the  other,  Abitub  and  Elpaal."     See  Jacob. 

Shahaz'imah  [sovae^  Shahazi'mah'\  (Heb.  iSAa- 
rhutsi'muh,  T\'0'^'J,T\':^  [so  the  marg.,  but  the  text  has 
Shachatzu'mah,  tl^l^llind],  toicards  the  heights  [for  the 
word  is  plur.  with  the  H  local  added];  Sejit.  'S.aXt'ijx 
Kara  SrdXaaaav  [taking  the  last  syllable  for  riH^,  to 
the  sea  I,  v.  r.  Snai/id ;  Vulg.  Seesimii),  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Jordan 
(Josh,  xix,  22).  A  trace  of  the  name  may  yet  remain 
in  the  village  of  A'»ri«,  north  of  Wady  Slierar,  near 
where  it  joins  Wady  Bireh,  south-east  of  Tabor. 

Shaked.     See  Almond. 

Shakers,  the  popular  name  of  an  American  com- 
munistic sect  who  call  themselves  "The  United  Socie- 
ty of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing." 

I.  History. — The  Shakers  arose  as  a  distinct  body  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  but  are  accustomed 
to  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  Camisards  (q.  v.),  or 
French  Prophets.  Three  of  their  number  went  to  Eng- 
land about  1705  and  propagated  the  prophetic  spirit  so 
rapidly  that  in  the  course  of  the  j-ear  there  were  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  of  these  prophets  in  and  about 
London.  The  great  subject  of  prediction  was  the  near 
approach  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  millennial  state. 
In  1747  James  Wardley,  originally  a  Quaker,  headed  a 
party  who  had  no  established  creed  or  particidar  mode 
of  worship  and  professed  to  be  governed  as  the  spirit 
of  God  should  dictate.  In  1757  Ann  Lee  (Mrs.  Stand- 
ley)  adopted  Wardley's  views,  joined  the  society,  and 
became  its  head,  the  society  adopting  its  distinguish- 
ing name  of  Shakers.  "  The  work,"  they  said,  "  which 
God  promised  to  accomplish  in  the  latter  day  was  emi- 
nently marked  out  by  the  prophets  to  be  a  work  of 
shaking."  From  this  time  till  1770  Ann  Lee  professed 
to  have  receivcil  by  special  manifestation  of  divine 
light  those  revelations  in  virtue  of  which  her  followers 
have  ever  since  called  her  Mother  Lee,  and  have  re- 
garded her  as  the  equal  of  Jesus  Christ,  head  of  all 
women,  as  he  was  head  of  all  men.  She  lived  apart 
from  her  husband  from  that  time,  and  he  took  another 
wife.     See  Lee,  Ann. 

In  1774,  obeying  what  she  believed  to  be  a  divine 
command,  Ann  Lee  sailed  from  Liverpool  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  Their  tirst  settlement  was  in  the 
town  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  seven  miles  from  Albany, 
where  they  remained  in  retirement  till  the  spring  of 
1780.  In  1779  a  religious  revival  took  place,  chiefly 
among  the  Baptists,  at  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  remarkable  physical  manifesta- 
tions, and  in  the  spring  of  1780  some  of  those  most  af- 
fected visited  mother  Lee,  and  there,  as  they  believed, 
foimd  a  key  to  their  experiences.  ]\Iother  Lee  travel- 
led from  place  to  place  preaching  and  advising;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts she  appears  to  have  remained  two  years, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  performed  miracles  in  several  places. 
Mother  Lee  died  in  1784,  having  already  broached  the 
idea  of  community  of  property,  and  having  formed  her 
little  familv  into  a  model  for  Shaker  organizations. 
IMother  Ann  was  succeeded  in  her  rule  over  the  societv 
by  elder  James  Whittaker,  who  had  come  from  England 
with  her.  He  was  called  Father  James,  and  under  his 
ministry  was  erected  (1785)  '•tiic  first  house  for  puijlic 
worship  ever  built  by  the  society."  He  died  in  July, 
1787.  In  the  same  year  Jose[)h  Meachcm,  formerly  a 
Baptist  preacher  and  a  convert  of  mother  Lee,  collected 
her  followers  in  a  settlement  in  New  Lebanon,  which 
still  remains  as  a  connnon  centre  of  union.  In  the 
course  of  five  years,  under  the  administration  of  Mea- 
chem,  eleven  Shaker  settlements  were  Ajunded— viz.  at 
New  Lebanon  and  Watervliet,  N.  Y. ;  at  Hancock,  Ty- 
ringham.  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  IMass. ;  at  Enfield, 
Conn.;  at  Canterl)ury  and  Enfield.  N.  IL;  and  at  Al- 
fretl  and  New  Gloucester,  Me.     There  were  no  otlier 
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societies  formed  till  1805,  when  three  missionaries  from 
New  Lebanon  established  the  following:  Union  ViUage, 
Watervliet,  White  Water,  and  North  Union  in  Ohio; 
and  Pleasant  Hill  and  South  Union  in  Kentucky.  They 
number  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  souls. 

II.  Theolocjical  Doctrines.  —  The  Shakers  hold:  1. 
That  God  has  given  to  man  four  revelations.  "  They 
believe  that  the  first  light  of  salvation  was  given  or 
made  known  to  the  patriarchs  by  promise;  and  that 
these  believed  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  were  obedi- 
ent to  the  command  of  God  made  known  unto  them 
as  the  people  of  God;  and  were  accepted  by  him  as 
righteous  or  jjcrfect  in  their  generation,  according  to 
the  measure  of  light  and  truth  manifested  unto  them ; 
which  were  as  waters  to  the  ankks,  signitied  by  Eze- 
kiel's  vision  of  the  holy  waters  (ch.  xlvii).  The  second 
light  of  dispensation  was  the  law  that  was  given  of 
God  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  IMoses,  which  was  a  fur- 
ther manifestation  of  that  salvation,  as  water  to  the 
knees  (ver.  4).  The  third  light  of  dispensation  was  the 
gospel  of  Christ's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  which 
was  as  water  to  the  loins  (ver.  4).  The^  fourth  light  of 
dispensation  is  the  second  appearance  of  Christ,  or  final 
and  last  display  of  God's  grace  to  a  lost  world,  in  which 
the  mystery  of  God  will  be  finished  and  a  decisive  work 
accom]>lished,  to  the  final  salvation  or  damnation  of  all 
the  children  of  men;  which,  according  to  the  prophe- 
cies, rightly  calculated  and  truly  understood,  began  in 
the  year  of  our  Saviour  1747."  In  the  first  revelation 
(iod  was  only  known  as  a  Great  Spirit.  In  the  second, 
or  Jewish,  period  he  was  revealed  as  the  Jehovah,  he, 
she,  or  a  dual  being,  male  and  female.  In  the  third 
cvcle  God  was  made  known  as  the  Father;  and  in  the 
last  cj'cle,  commencing  with  1770,  God  is  revealed  as 
an  Eternal  Mother,  the  bearing  spirit  of  the  creation 
of  God.  Christ  they  also  believe  to  be  dual,  male  and 
female,  a  supermundane  being,  making  in  his  first  ap- 
pearance a  revelation  to  Jesus,  a  divinelj'  instructed  and 
perfect  man,  and  who  hy  virtue  of  his  anointing  be- 
came Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  new  revelation  teaches  the  doctrines  of  the 
soul's  immortality  and  its  resurrection,  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  quickening  of  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  life,  denying  a  bodily  resurrection.  Those  who 
marry  and  indulge  in  the  earthly  procreative  relation 
they  term  "the  cliildren  of  this  woild."  Thev  do  not 
condemn  them,  but  believe  them>-tl\es  called  t     h  id 


spiritual  and  holy  lives,  free  from  lust  and  carnal  indul- 
gence, and  therefore  refrain  from  marriage.  Thus,  like 
the  Egyptian  hermits  in  the  3d  century,  they  place 
holiness  in  a  life  of  celibacy.  They  hold  that  Christ 
revealed  to  Jesus  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and 
non-participation  in  any  earthly  government. 

o.  The  second  appearing  of  Christ  the  Shakers  be- 
lieve to  have  taken  place  through  mother  Ann  Lee  in 
1770,  who,  by  strictly  obeying  the  light  in  her,  became 
righteous  even  as  Jesus  was  righteous.  The  necessity 
for  this  appearing  of  Christ  in  the  female  form  resulted 
from  the  dual  nature  of  Christ  and  of  deity.  This  sec- 
ond appearing  of  Christ  is  the  true  resurrection  state, 
and  a  physical  resurrection  is  to  be  repudiated  as  re- 
pugnant to  science,  reason,  and  Scripture. 

4.  The  Shakers  assign  to  each  revelation  or  cycle  its 
heavens  and  hells.  The  first  revelation  was  to  the  an- 
tediluvians, and  its  heaven  and  hell  were  for  the  good 
and  bad  among  them ;  the  wicked  of  that  cycle  being 
"the  spirits  in  prison"  (1  Pet.  iii,  19).  To  the  second 
hell,  Gehenna,  they  consign  the  Jews  and  heathen  who 
died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus;  the  second  heaven  be- 
ing Paradise,  which  was  promised  to  the  thief  on  the 
cross.  The  third  dispensation  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
the  first  appearing  of  Christ,  and  to  its  heaven  Paul 
was  caught  up.  The  fourth  heaven  is  now  forming; 
in  it  Jesus  and  mother  Ann  reside,  and  to  it  all  will  go 
who  have  resisted  temptation  until  all  their  evil  pro- 
pensities and  lusts  are  destroyed.  It  is  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  to  it  will  be  gathered  all  who  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  Shakers  here,  and  all  in  the  lower  hells 
and  heavens  who  shall  yet  accept  them. 

5.  They  hold  to  oral  confession  of  sin  as  necessary 
to  receive  power  to  overcome  it.  They  also  believe  in 
the  power  of  some  of  their  members  to  heal  diseases 
by  praj'er  and  dietetics.  They  believe  themselves  to 
be  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  maintain  that  it  is  unlawful  to  take  oaths,  to  use 
compliments,  or  to  play  at  games  of  chance. 

6.  The  Shakers  are  spiritualists  iu  a  practical  sense. 
They  hold  Swedenborg  to  be  the  angel  of  spiritualism 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii,  and  regard  the  spiritualistic 
movement  as  a  preparation  of  the  people  to  receive 
their  doctrines.  For  a  study  of  their  peculiar  views  we 
refer  the  reader  to  A  Selection  of  Hymns,  etc.  ( Water- 
^  liet.  ()  ,  1S3S)  ,  Millennial  Hi/mns  (Canterbury,  N.  H. 
1^17)     1  ijliiii  leaismthe  benioi  Order  of  Shakers 
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A  Holij,  Sacred,  and  Divine  Roll  and  Booh,  etc.  (1843)  ; 
The  Divine  Book  of  Holy  and  Eternal  Wisdom  (Canter- 
bury, N.  H.,  1849). 

III.  Worship.  —  In  their  mode  of  worship  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  habit  of  dancing  to  express  the 
joy  they  liave  in  the  Lord.  They  enter  their  house 
of  worship  and  kneel  in  silent  prayer,  then  rise  and 
form  in  regular  columns,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  Several  men  and  women  then 
commence  a  tune,  while  every  other  person  dances, 
keeping  time  admirably  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  The 
hymns  or  "spiritual  songs"  which  they  sing  are  be- 
lieved b}'  the  Shakers  to  be  brought  to  them,  almost 
without  exception,  from  the  "spirit-land;"  also  the  airs 
to  which  these  songs  are  sung.  \Mien  dancing  is  over, 
the  seats  are  placed  and  an  exhortation  begins,  then, 
rising,  they  sing  a  hymn,  another  exhortation  follows, 
and  the  meeting  concludes.  They  neither  practice 
baptism  nor  observe  the  Lord's  supper,  holding  that 
these  ceased  with  the  apostolic  age.  They  bold  gen- 
eral fasts,  and  have  no  order  of  persons  regularly  edu- 
cated for  the  ministrj% 

IV.  Temporalities. — The  Shakers  have  a  ministry 
composed  of  two  brethren  and  two  sisters,  who  have 
the  oversight  of  from  one  to  four  societies;  also  each 
family  in  every  society  has  four  elders,  two  brethren 
and  two  sisters,  who  have  charge  of  the  family.  There 
are  three  classes  of  members:  (1.)  Novitiates:  those  who 
accept  the  doctrines  of  the  society,  but  do  not  enter  into 
temporal  connection  with  it,  reinaining  with  their  own 
families  and  controlling  their  own  property.  (2.)  -lun- 
iors :  those  who  become  members  of  the  community 
and  unite  in  labor  and  worship,  but  who  have  not  sur- 
rendered their  property  to  the  society,  or,  if  so,  only 
conditionally,  and  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  it 
back,  though  without  interest.  (3.)  Seniors .  those 
who,  after  a  satisfactory  probation,  enter  into  a  contract 
to  consecrate  themselves,  their  services,  and  their  prop- 
erly to  the  societ)',  never  to  be  reclaimed  by  them  or 
their  legal  heirs.  Before  joining  the  society  the  candi- 
date must  pay  all  debts,  discharge  all  bonds  and  trusts, 
renounce  all  contracts,  and,  in  short,  separate  honoral)ly 
from  the  world.  The  Shakers  are  rejiublican  in  their 
ideas  of  government,  never  vote  nor  accept  office  from 
the  government.  They  are  orderlj',  temperate,  and  fru- 
gal, cultivating  the  soil  with  great  success,  and  also  en- 
gaging in  other  branches  of  trade.  They  have  pub- 
lished since  1870  the  Shaker  and  Shakeress,  a  monthly, 
edited  by  F.  W.  Evans  and  Antoinette  Doolittle  (Mount 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.).     See  Iiurder,  JJist.  of  Religions ;  Gard- 
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ner.  Faiths  of  the  World;  narper\i  Magazine,  xv,  146 
sq. ;  Marsden,  Diet,  of  Churches;  Nordhoft',  Communis- 
tic Societies  of  the  United  States  (N.  Y.  1875),  p.  117  sq, 

Shakli,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  consort  of  Siva, 
whom  he  loved  so  greatly  that  despair  led  him  to  pull 
out  one  of  his  hairs  on  the  occasion  of  her  death.  Her 
father  had  offended  Siva,  and  she  resented  the  insult 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  laid  aside  the  body  she  had 
received  from  him,  and  was  born  again  as  Parvati. 

Shakra,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  Vishnu's  celebrated 
weapon — a  circular  plate  endowed  with  reason,  inflicting 
mortal  wounds  and  returning  to  the  god  after  perform- 
ing its  mission  of  punishment.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  sections  of  Northern  India  still  use  a  sim- 
ilar weapon,  which  becomes  terrible  in  their  hands.  It 
is  a  plate  of  hardened  steel,  two  lines  thick  in  the  centre 
and  keen -edged  about  the  circumference.  It  may  be 
thrown  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  will  pene- 
trate the  most  approved  armor. — VoUmer,  Wurterb.  d. 
Mythol.  s.  V. 

Shaktus,  a  principal  Hindu  sect,  the  worshippers 
of  Bluiguvatce,  or  the  godiless  Durga.  They  are 
chiefly  Brahmins,  but  have  their  peculiar  rites,  marks 
on  their  bodies,  formulas,  priests,  and  festivals.  They 
reject  animal  food,  but  sometimes  partake  of  spirituous 
liquors  presented  to  their  goddess.  None  of  them  be- 
come mendicants.     See  Ward,  Hist,  of  the  Hindoos. 

Shalak.     See  Cokmoraxt. 

Shalal.     See  Maiier-shalal-hash-baz. 

Sha'lem  (Ileb.  Shalem',  obo,  safe;  Samar.  D1^t5; 
Sept.  EaXljn,  Vulg.  Salein)  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Shechem,  to  which  Jacob  came  on 
his  return  from  INIesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18).  It  seems 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  word  should  not 
here  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence 
should  be  rendered  ".Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of 
Shechem"  (CD^y  -|iS?  db'Ci  ^p'j;>  ii^"^^)-  Our  trans- 
lators have  followed  the  Sept.,  Pesliito-Syriac,  and  Vulg. 
among  ancient,  and  Luther's  among  modern,  versions, 
in  all  of  which  Shalem  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  and 
considered  as  a  town  dependent  on  or  related  to  Shechem. 
And  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a 
modern  village  bearing  tlie  name  of  Stdini  in  a  position 
to  a  certain  degree  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative  when  so  interpreted,  viz.  three  miles  east 
of  Naljlus  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and  therefore  between 
it  and  the  Jordan  valley,  where  the  preceding  verse  (ver. 
17)  leaves  Jacob  settled  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  279; 
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Wilson,  Bible  Lands,  ii,  72 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  arid  Pal. 
ii,  302,  334;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  151).  But  there  are 
several  considerations  which  weigh  verj'  much  against 
this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  See 
Jacob. 

1.  If  Shalem  were  the  city  in  front  of  which  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of  the 
events  of  ch.  xxxiv;  and  the  well  of  Jacob  and  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed  from  the  situation  in 
which  tradition  has  so  ajipropriately  placed  them  to 
some  spot  farther  eastward  and  nearer  to  Salim.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  felt  this,  and  they  accordingly  make 
Sychem  and  Salem  one  and  the  same  {Onomast.  under 
both  these  heads).     See  Sycheji. 

2.  Though  east  of  Nablus,  Sallm  does  not  appear  to 
lie  near  any  actual  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  valley.  The  road  from  Sakut  to  Nablus 
would  be  eitlier  by  M'ady  Maleh,  through  Teyasir,  Tu- 
bas, and  the  Waily  Bidan,  or  by  Kerawa,  Yanvln,  and 
Beit-Furik.  The  former  passes  two  miles  to  the  north, 
the  latter  two  miles  to  the  south,  of  Salim,  but  neither 
approaches  it  in  the  direct  way  which  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxxiii,  18  seems  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 
But  see  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  146.    See  Shechem. 

3.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  unanimous 
voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is  in  favor  of  treating 
shalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among  the  ancients, 
Josephus  (by  his  silence,  Ant.  i,  21),  the  Targuras  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan,  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the 
Arabic  Version  ;  among  the  moderns,  the  Veneto-Greek 
Version^  Rashi,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  {Aimot.  on 
Seder  Olain),  Ainsworth,  Reland  {PaUest.  and  IVissert. 
Misc.'),  Schumann,  Eosenmliller,  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibel 
fiir  Unffelehrl.),Tach,  Baumgarten,  Gesenius  (Thesaur. 
p.  1422),  Zunz  (24  Bilcher,  and  Handirh.),  De  Wette, 
Luzzatto,  Knobel.  Kalisch,  Keil,  Lange,  Philippson — all 
these  take  shalem  to  mean  "safe  and  sound,"  and  the 
city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to  be  the  city  of  She- 
chem.— Smith.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dent allusion  in  this  term  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii,  21).  Hitzig  (on  Jer. 
ocli,  5)  would  make  Shalem  the  name  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  4(5).  Comp.  Hackett,  Illusti-ations 
of  Script,  p.  193  sq.     See  Peace. 

4.  This  question  is  somewhat  complicated  with  the 
position  of  the  Shalim  of  the  New  Test,  (John  iii,  21) ; 
but  the  two  places  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  See 
Sai.im. 

Sha'lim  (Heb.  Shadlim',  dibs'tJ,  region  oi foxes; 
Sept.  SfyrtXi'/f,  V.  r.  SnaXsijU,  'Eaffa/CE/i),  a  region  (l'"!^!!?, 
'•land")  through  which  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  went  in 
search  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  is  identi- 
fied by  Schwarz  (Pidest.  p.  155)  with  Shiial,  near  Oph- 
rah  (1  Sam.  xiii,  17).  "It  appears  to  have  lain  between 
the  'land  of  Shalisha'  and  the  'land  of  Yemini'  (proba- 
bly, but  by  no  means  certainly,  that  of  Benjamin).  In 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  route — its  starting- 
point  and  termination  no  less  than  its  whole  course — it 
is  very  difficult  to  hazard  any  conjecture  on  the  position 
of  Shalim.  The  S])olling  of  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  had  no  connection  with  Shalem  or  with 
the  modern  Salim  cast  of  Nablus  (though  between  these 
two  there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the  'land  of 
Shual'  (().  v.),  the  situation  of  which  appears,  from  some 
circumstances  attending  its  mention,  to  i)e  almost  neces- 
sarily fixed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tiiiyibeh,  i.  e.  nearly 
six  miles  north  of  Michmash,and  about  nine  from  Gibeah 
of  Saul."— Smith.     See  Kamah. 

Shal'isha  [some  Shall' sha']  (lloh.  Skalishah', 
ri'i"b'^,  perhaps  triangle;  Sept.  yiakiaaa  v.  r.  2t\x«)i  a 
district  ('j^'^lN,  "land")  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search 
of  the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  apparently  lay 
between  "Mount  Ephraim"  and  the  "land  of  Shaa- 
lim,"  a  specification  which,  with  all  its  evident  prccisc- 
ness,  is  irrccognisable,  because   the  extent  of  Mount 


Ejihraim  is  so  nncertain ;  and  Shaalim,  though  proba- 
bly near  Taiyibeh,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  there.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at  Saris  or 
Khirhet  Saris,  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem, 
south  of  Abu  Gosh  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wand.  p.  178),  which 
some  have  proposed.  If  the  land  of  Shalisha  contained, 
as  it  not  impossibly  did,  the  place  called  Baal-shalisha 
(2  Kings  iv,  42),  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  v.  "  Beth  Salisha"),  lav 
fifteen  Koman  (or  twelve  English)  miles  north  of  Lydd, 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route  would  be 
changed.  The  words  Ju/lath  Sh(dishii/ah  in  Jer.  xlviii, 
34  (A.  V.  "  a  heifer  of  three  years  old")  are  by  some 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  named  Shali- 
sha. But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appropriate  for  that  of 
Saul. — Smith.  Lieut.  Conder  proposes  (Tent  Work  in 
Palest,  ii,  339)  to  identify  Shalisha  with  Kefr  Shilfh,  a 
ruined  village  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Azzun,  which  runs 
into  the  river  Kanah  (Robinson,  f^uter  Researches,  p.  136, 
note);  but  there  is  nothing  special  to  recommend  the 
site  except  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  names. 
See  Ramah. 

Shal'lecheth  [some  Shalle' cheth']  (Ileb.  Shidle'- 
l-eth,  nisO,  overthrow ;  Sept.  TrarrTo^optov),  the  name 
of  a  gate  on  the  west  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  porters  Shuppim  and  Hosah  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  16).  As  it  led  to  Mount  Zion  by  the  "causeway" 
(later  the  bridge),  it  probablj'  was  that  called  Kipjwnos 
(Coponius)  in  the  Talmud  (Middoth,  i,  3).  It  is  prob- 
ably also  identical  with  the  gate  Sur  (2  Kings  xi,  6)  or 
that  of  the  "  Foundation"  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  5).  If,  how- 
ever, the  causeway  be  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 
water  is  now  conveyed  to  the  Haram,  the  gate  in  ques- 
tion may  have  been  at  the  present  Bab  Silsileh,  much 
farther  north.     See  Temple. 

Shal'lum  (Heb.  Shallum',  D^^d,  retribution ;  Sept. 
usually  StXXoi'yn),  the  name  of  at  least  twelve  Hebrews. 

1.  The  youligest  son  of  Naphtali  (1  Chron.  vii,  13), 
called  also  Shilleji  (Gen.  xlvi,  24).     B.C.  1874. 

2.  The  third  in  descent  from  Simeon,  son  of  Shanl 
and  father  of  Mibsam  (1  Chron.  iv,  25).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  Son  of  Sisamai  and  father  of  Jekamiah,  of  the 
house  of  Sheshan  and  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  40, 
41).     B.C.  post  1300. 

4.  Son  of  Kore,  and  chief  of  the  porters  of  the  sanctu- 
ary in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  ix,  17  sq.,  31).  B.C.  cir. 
1050.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  Shallum  whose  descend- 
ants returned  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  x,  24 ;  Neh. 
vii,  45).  He  is  apparently  elsewhere  called  MeshuUam 
(xii,  25),  Meshelemiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1),  and  Shrle- 
miah  (ver.  14).  He  was  perhaps  also  the  same  with 
the  "  father"  of  Maaseiah  in  Jer.  xxxv,  4. 

5.  Son  of  Zadok  and  father  of  Hilkiah,  a  high-priest 
(1  Chron.  vi,  12,  13  ;  ix,  11),  and  an  ancestor  of  Ezra  the 
scribe  (Ezra  vii,  2).  B.C.  post  950.  He  is  called  Sal- 
liimns  by  Josephus  (^aXkoitfioQ,  Ant.  x,  8,  6).  He  is 
the  Meshullara  of  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  Neh.  xi,  11.     See 

HlGH-l>KIEST. 

6.  The  sixteenth  king  of  Israel.  His  father's  name 
was  Jabesh.  In  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II  (B.C.  781),  the  latter's  son  Zccha- 
riah  was  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by  Shallum 
(B.C.  769),  who  by  this  act  extinguished  the  dynasty  of 
Jehu,  as  was  predicted  (2  Kings  x,  30).  See  Jehu; 
Zechahiau.  Shalhim  then  mounted  the  throne,  but 
occupied  it  only  one  month,  being  opposed  and  slain  by 
Menahem,  who  ascended  the  tlirone  thus  vacated  (xv, 
10-15).     See  Isuakl,  Kinodoji  of. 

7.  The  father  of  Jchizkiah,  which  latter  was  one  of 
the  leading  Ephraimites  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah 
(2  Chron.  xxviii,  12).    B.C.  ante  740. 

8.  The  son  of  Tikvah  and  husband  of  the  prophetess 
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Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14).  B.C.  cir.  G30.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  custodian  of  the  sacerdotal  wardrobe 
(2  Chron,  xxxiv,  22).  He  was  probably  the  same  with 
JereuiKiirs  uncle  (Jer.  xxxii,  7). 

9.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxii,  11),  better 
known  as  Jehoahaz  H  (q.  v.).  Hengstenberg  {Christol- 
o<jy  of  the  Old  Test,  ii,  400,  Eng.  transl.)  regards  the 
name  as  symbolical,  "tlie  recompensed  one,"  and  given 
to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as  one  whom  (iod  rec- 
ompensetl  according  to  his  deserts.  Tins  woukl  be 
plausible  enough  if  it  were  only  found  in  the  proidiecy ; 
but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last  place  where  we 
shoulil  expect  to  find  a  symbolical  name,  and  Shalkim  is 
more  probably  the  original  name  of  tlie  king,  which 
was  changed  to  Jehoahaz  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz 
or  Shallum,  and  Zedekiah,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two 
last  Zedekiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  there- 
fore that  Shallum  was  the  third,  not  tha  fourth,  son  of 
Josiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chron.  iii,  15. — Smith. 

10.  A  priest  of  the  descen(iants  of  Bani,  who  had 
taken  a  strange  (i.  e.  idolatrous)  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezra  x,  42).     B.C.  457. 

11.  One  of  the  Levitical  porters  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  24).    B.C.  457. 

12.  Son  of  Halohesh  and  "  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Jerusalem,"  who,  with  his  daughters,  aided  in  building 
the  walls  (Neh.  iii,  12).    B.C.  445. 

Shal'lun  (Heb.  Shallun',  "j^iSO,  another  form  of 
Shallum,  retribution;  Sept.  'SaXwfiwv),  son  of  Col-ho- 
zeh,  antl  ruler  of  a  district  of  the  Jlizpah  ;  he  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  spring  gate  and  "  the  wall 
of  the  pool  of  Has-shelach"  (A.V.  "  Siloah")  belonging 
to  the  king's  garden,  "even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go 
down  from  the  city  of  David"  (Neh.  iii,  15).    B.C.  445. 

Shal'mai  (Heb.  margin  in  Ezra  Shalmay',  '''Oh'O, 
my  thanks;  text  Skamlay',  'O'O^ ;  Sept.  ^t\aj.ii;  in 
Neh.  Saimay',  '''ch'^,  my  yarments ;  Sept.  SeXjuei),  one 
of  the  head  Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  46;  Neh.  vii,  48). 
B.C.  ante  530. 

Shal'nian  (Heb.  Shalman',  '^^TU,  perhaps  Persian, 
jire-icorshipper ;  Sept.  2n\ojuriv ;  Vulg.  Suhnmui),  a 
name  occurring  but  once  (Hos.  x,  14,  "as  Shalman 
spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle").  It  appears  to 
be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Shalmaneser  (q.  v.).  Ewald, 
however,  speaks  of  Shalman  as  an  unknown  king,  but 
probably  the  predecessor  of  Pul  {Die  Prupheten,  i,  157; 
see  Simson,  iJer  Prophet  Hosea,  p.  287).  The  Sept. 
reading  ibS  for  lilJS, "as  he  spoiIed,"renders  mq  apx^ov, 
and  the  Vulgate,  confounding  Shalman  with  the  Zal- 
munnah  of  Judges  (ch.viii), gives,  from  another  misread- 
ing, «  do)no  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,  so  that  Newcome 
ventures  to  translate  "Like  the  destruction  of  Zalmun- 
nah  by  the  hand  of  Jerubbaal"  (Gideon).  Indeed,  the 
Vatican  edition  of  the  Sept.  has  jk  toIj  o'Ikov  tov  lepo- 
fSodfji,  and  the  Alexandrian  has  tK  roij  o'Ikov  '\(poj3da\ 
— misreadings  of  the  word  Beth-arbel.  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  Peshito-Syriac  both  give  "Shalma;" 
the  former  for  bX2"!X  r"^3  reading  3nN^3,  "  by  an 
ambush,"  the  latter  'SX  r'^B,  "  Bcth-el."  The  Chaldee 
translator  seems  to  have  caught  only  the  first  letters  of 
the  word  "  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw  the  last 
two.  The  Targum  possiblj'  regards  "  Shalman"  as  an 
appellative, "the  peaceable,"  following  in  this  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  verse  recorded  by  Kashi, 
whose  note  is  as  follows:  "As  spoilers  that  come  upon  a 
people  dwelling  in  peace,  suddenly  by  means  of  an  am- 
bush, who  have  not  been  warned  against  them  to  flee 
before  them,  and  destroy  all."     See  IJETii-AnuKi,. 

Shalmane'ser  (Heb.  id.  "ipXJpVj,  signif.  un- 
certain [according  to  Von  Jioh]c\\,fre-ioorshipper,  with 
which  (Jesenius  agrees]  ;  on  the  monuments  Salman- 
uzzur,  or  Salman-aser ;   .Sept.  ^aXaj-iavaacrdp,  but  in 


Tobit  'Evf/ifrrapoQ  by  some  error;  Josephus,  'SaXpaimrr- 
adpriQ;  Vulg.  Salmunasar)  was  the  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  innncMliately  before  Sargon,  and  probably  im- 
mediately after  riglath-[)ileser.  He  was  the  fourth  As- 
syrian monarch  of  the  same  name  (Kawlinson,  Ancient 
Monarchies,  ii,  135  sq.).  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
since  Sargon,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  different  fam- 
ily, and  most  likely  a  rebel  against  his  authority,  seems 
to  have  destroj'ed  his  monuments.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  So  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  He  can 
scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne  earlier  than  B.C.  730, 
and  may  possibly  not  liave  done  so  till  a  few  jcars  later. 
See  Tkjlath-pileseh.  It  must  have  been  soon  after 
his  accession  that  he  led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Pal- 
estine, where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolt- 
ed against  his  authority  (ver.  3).  No  sooner  had  he 
come  than  Hosliea  submitted,  acknowledged  himself  a 
"servant"  of  the  great  king,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shalmaneser  upon  this  re- 
tnrnetl  home;  but  soon  afterwards  he  "found  conspiracy 
in  Hoshea,"  who  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence. 
In  B.C.  723  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege 
to  Samaria.  The  siege  lasted  to  the  third  year  (B.C. 
720),  when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed  ;  Samaria  fell ; 
Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  transported  fron)  their 
own  country  to  Upper  Jlesopotamia  (ver.  4-6;  xviii, 
9-11).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted 
the  siege  to  its  close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose  his 
crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken.  Sargon 
claims  the  capture  as  his  own  exploit  in  his  first  j'ear; 
and  Scripture,  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that  Shal- 
maneser took  the  place.  In  xvii,  6,  the  expression  is 
simply  "the  king  of  Assyria  took  it."  In  xviii,  9,  10, 
we  rind,  stiU  more  remarkably,  "Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it."  Perhaps  Shal- 
maneser died  before  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of 
Sargon's  revolt,  he  left  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to 
continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his  enemy. 
According  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow  the  Phoe- 
nician liistorj'  of  Menander  of  Ejihesus,  Shalmaneser  en- 
gaged in  an  important  war  w-ith  Phoenicia  in  defence 
of  Cyprus  (Atit.  ix,  14.  2).  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  done  so,  though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Josephus  ur 
Menander  made  some  confusion  between  him  and  Sar- 
gon, who  certainly  warred  with  Phoenicia  and  set  up  a 
memorial  in  Cyprus. — Smith.  Ewald  (Isi:  O'esch.  iii, 
315)  supposes  these  events  to  have  preceded  even  Ho- 
shea's  alliance  with  Egypt,  but  this  is  improbable  (Kno- 
bel,  Jesa.  p.  139  sq.).  According  to  Layard  (Xincrek  and 
Babylon,  p.  4H),  he  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Saryon, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  may  yet  turn  out,  however,  that 
he  was  only  a  deputy  or  viceroy,  and  in  that  case  the 
discrepancies  in  this  part  of  the  historj'  will  receive  a 
ready  solution.     See  Sargon. 

Sha'ma  (Heb.  Shama',  "^"^,  obedient;  Sept.  Sajii- 
fxa  V.  r.  Eaii^ia^d),  the  first  natned  of  two  sons  of  Ho- 
than,  who  were  valiant  captains  in  the  body-guard  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).    B.C.  cir.  1020.     See  David. 

Shamana,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is  the  surname  of 
the  god  of  the  underworld,  signifving  "the  stream  of 
hell." 

Shamanism  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  ^ramann)  is 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Tartar,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  Asiatic  tribes,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  phases  of 
religious  life.  It  is  a  belief  in  sorcery,  and  a  propitia- 
tion of  evil  d.nemons  bj'  sacrifices  and  frantic  gestures. 
The  adherents  of  this  religion  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  Ciod,  but  do  not  tiffer  him  any  wor- 
ship. Indeed,  they  worsliip  gods  of  no  description,  hut 
only  daimons,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  cruel,  revengeful. 
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and  capricious,  and  who  are  worshipped  by  bloody  sacri- 
fices and  wild  dances.  The  Shamanists  have  no  regular 
priesthood.  The  priests,  or  magicians,  are  men  or  wom- 
en, married  or  single,  and  affect  to  understand  the  se- 
cret of  controlling  the  actions  of  evil  spirits.  When 
they  are  officiating,  they  wear  a- long  robe  of  elk-skin, 
hung  with  small  and  large  brass  and  iron  bells.  They 
also  carrj'  staves  carved  at  the  top  into  the  shape  of 
horses'  heads,  also  hung  with  bells;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  these  staves  they  leap  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  They  have  neither  altars  nor  idols,  but  per- 
form their  sacrifices  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  in 
a  forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor  are  there  fixed  periods  for  the 
performance  of  their  ceremonies ;  births,  marriages, 
sickness,  uncommon  calamities,  etc.,  are  generally  the 
occasions  which  call  for  them.  The  animal  to  be  sacri- 
ficed is  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  Shaman  or  donor, 
and  is  killed  by  tearing  out  its  heart.  The  officiating 
magician  or  priest  works  himself  into  a  frenzy,  and  pre- 
tends or  supposes  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  dtemon 
to  whom  worship  is  being  offered.  After  the  rites  are 
over,  he  communicates  to  those  who  consult  him  the 
information  he  has  received.  In  Siberia  the  Shaman 
affected  to  cure  dangerous  diseases,  hurts,  etc.,  sucking 
the  part  of  the  body  the  most  affected  by  pain;  and 
finally  taking  out  of  his  mouth  a  thorn,  a  bug,  a  stone, 
or  some  other  object,  which  he  shows  as  the  cause  of 
the  complaint.  Very  many  of  its  votaries  have  passed 
over  to  Lamaism,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  a  kind  of  Sha- 
manism, but  infused  with  Buddhistic  doctrines.  See 
Chambers's  E7icydop.  s.v.;  Gardner,  Fail  lis  of  the  \Vo)-ld, 
s.  V. 

Shamans,  a  HindA  name  given  to  pious  persons 
among  the  worshippers  of  Buddha ;  a  term  which  passed 
over  from  them  to  the  Tartars  and  inhabitants  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  became  the  title  of  their  priests,  magicians,  and 
physicians.  Hence  Shamanism  is  the  name  given  to 
the  religion  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  from 
Tartary  to  Kamtchatka.  By  means  of  enchantments 
they  professed  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases,  avert  calami- 
ties, and  acquaint  people  with  the  purposes,  etc.,  of  the 
daemons.  By  these  arts  they  acquired  a  great  asceu- 
deucj'  over  the  people.     See  Shamanism. 

Shamari'ah  (2  Chron.  xi,  19).     See  Shemariah. 

Shambles  (juokeXAov,  from  the  Lat.  macellum,  a 
meat-market).  IMarkets  for  the  sale  of  meat  appear  to 
have  been  unknown  in  Juda;a  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that  most  of  the 
public  butchers  under  the  Romans  were  Gentiles,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  be- 
cause they  exposed  the  flesli  of  unclean  beasts  for  sale. 
Hence  Paul,  dissuading  the  Corinthian  converts  from 
adopting  Jewish  scruples,  says,  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in 
the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science' sake"  (1  Cor.  x,  25).     See  Alisgema. 

Shame  (usually  Tljia,  alaxvvri),  a  painful  sensation, 
occasioned  by  the  quick  apprehension  that  reputation 
and  character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the  perception  that 
they  are  lost.  It  may  arise,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  from  the 
immediate  detection,  or  the  fear  of  detection,  in  some- 
thing ignominious.  It  may  also  arise  from  native  dif- 
fidence in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  when  surprised 
into  situations  where  they  attract  the  especial  attention 
of  their  superiors.  The  glow  of  shame  indicates,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  mind  is  not  totally  abandoned ; 
in  the  last,  it  manifests  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  deli- 
cate feelings,  united  with  inexperience  and  ignorance 
of  the  world.-^Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Modesty. 

Sha'med,  or  rather  Shkmer  (Heb.  She'mer,  "iplT, 
in  "pause"  Sha'mer,  "IpTT,  keeper  [but  some  copies 
have  T2',a] ;  Sept.  ^tfifii)p  v.  r.  Sf^/;c  a"<l  2a/(»jc ; 
Vulg.  ,Samed),  the  third  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Kl- 
paal,  and  builder  of  Ono  and  Lod.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  12).     B.C.  post  1G18. 


Shamel,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  angel  who 
bears  the  prayers  of  men  to  God. 

Sha'mer  (Heb.  She'mer,  ^'S^,  "in  pause"  Sha'- 
mer, ip'^,  keeper;  Sept.  ^sfifiijp  v.  r.  2wju?/p  and  2t- 
jit'ip  respectively),  the  name  of  several  men.  See  also 
Shamed;  Shemer. 

1.  The  second  named  of  four  children  of  Heber  (1 
Chron.  vii,  32),  and  father  of  Ahi  and  others  (ver.  34). 
B.C.  perhaps  ante  1658.  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
he  is  called  Shomer  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Mahli  and  father  of  Bani,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi,  46).     B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1658. 

Sham'gar  (Heb.  Shamgur',  ^5^1^,  possibly  sword 
[comp.  Samgar'] ;  Sept.  2a/(fynp,  Josephus  '2ai'uya- 
poQ),  son  of  Anath,  and  third  judge  of  Israel.  B.C. 
1429.  It  is  possible,  from  his  patronymic,  that  Sham- 
gar  may  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  since  Beth- 
anath  is  in  that  tribe  (Judg.  i,  33).  Ewald  conjectures 
that  he  was  of  Dan — an  opinion  in  which  Bertheau  {On 
Judg.  in,  31)  does  not  coincide.  Since  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against  Jabin  and 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  6, 10;  v,  18),  we  seem  to  have  a  point 
of  contact  between  Shamgar  and  Barak.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  only  exploit  recorded  of  him  was 
that  by  which  his  authority  was  acquired.  It  is  said 
that  he  "slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with 
an  ox  goad"  (iii,  31).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  labor- 
ing in  the  field,  without  any  other  weapon  than  the  long 
staff  armed  WMth  a  strong  point  used  in  urging  and 
guiding  the  cattle  yoked  in  the  plough  [see  Goad], 
when  he  perceived  a  party  of  the  Philistines,  whom, 
with  the  aid  of  the  husbandmen  and  neighbors,  he  re- 
pulsed with  much  slaughter.  The  date  and  duration 
of  his  government  are  not  stated  in  Scripture  (Jose- 
phus [.4?;/.  V,  4,  3]  says  it  lasted  less  than  one  year), 
but  may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  end  of  that  long 
period  of  repose  which  followed  the  deliverance  under 
Ehud.  He  is  not  expressly  called  a  judge,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  effected  more  than  a  very  partial  and 
transient  relaxation  of  the  Philistine  oppression  under 
which  Israel  groaned;  and  the  next  period  of  Israel's 
declension  is  dated,  not  from  Shamgar's,  but  from  Ehud's 
ascendency  (Judg.  iv,  1);  as  if  the  agency  of  Shamgar 
were  too  occasional  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history. 
The  heroic  deed  recorded  of  him  was  probably  a  solitary 
effort,  prompted  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  at  the  moment, 
and  failing  of  any  permanent  result  from  not  being  fol- 
lowed up  either  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  his  country- 
men. In  Shamgar's  time,  as  the  Song  of  Deborah  in- 
forms us  (v,  6),  the  condition  of  the  people  was  so  de- 
plorably insecure  that  the  highway's  were  forsaken,  and 
travellers  went  through  by-ways,  and.  for  the  same 
reason,  the  villages  were  abandoned  for  the  walled 
towns.  Their  arms  were  apparently  taken  from  them, 
by  the  same  policy  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same 
people  (iii,  31;  v,  8;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii,  19-22). 
From  the  position  of"  the  Philistines"  in  1  Sam.  xii,  9, 
between  "  Moab"  and  "  Hazor,''  the  allusion  seems  to  be 
to  the  time  of  Shamgar.     See  Judges. 

Shanihusai,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  an  angel  who 
resisted  the  creation  of  man,  and  was  therefore  cast  out 
from  God. 

Sham'huth  (Heb.  Shamhuth',  riin?:'^,  prob.  des- 
olatinn ;  Sept.  'Sa/.iawi  v.  r.  ^aXawB ;  Vidg.  Samaolh), 
the  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  in  David's  arrange- 
ment of  his  army  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8).  B.C.  1020.  His 
designation  nTi*n,  hay-yizrdch,  i.  e.  the  Yizrach,  is 
perhaps  for  ''n'^if^,  haz-zarchi,  the  Zarhite,  or  descend- 
ant of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  lists  in  1  Chron.  xi,  xxvii,  it  would  seem  that  Sham- 
huth is  the  same  as  Shammoth  (q.  v.)  the  Harorite. — 
Smith. 

Shamir.     See  Brier;  Diamond. 

Sha'mir  (Heb.  Shamir',  T'^',^,  a  sharp  ;wz«/,  as  of 
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a  tliorn  [text  in  Chron.  Shamur',  '^^'Ci'^i},  tried'] ;  Sept. 
"Zafiip,  V.  r.  [in  Josh.]  ^a<})dp,  [in  Jiidg.]  Sojtiapfio, 
[in  Chron.]  ^afi))p),  the  name  of  two  places  and  of  a 
man. 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Jiidah  (.Tosh. 
XV,  48),  where  it  is  named  in  connection  with  .Jattir  and 
iSocoh,  in  the  group  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  tribe, 
west  of  south  from  Hebron.  Keil  {Comment,  ad  loo.) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  ruined  site  Um.  Shmimeruh 
mentioned  by  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  1st  ed.  iii,  Append,  p. 
115),  which  is  perhaps  the  Somerah  suggested  by  Lieut. 
Conder  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  339),  although  the 
position  of  neither  is  exactly  indicated.  We  venture 
to  suggest  its  possible  identity  with  the  ruined  village 
Simieh  south-west  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  ibid.  p.  11<>), 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  required,  being  three 
miles  west  of  Juttah. 

2.  A  place  in  jMount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x,  1,  2).  It  is 
singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should  have 
taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of  his  own  tribe.  We 
maj'  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  was  overrun,  as  in  Gideon's  time,  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  or  other  marauders,  of  whose  incursions  noth- 
ing whatever  is  told  us — though  their  existence  is  cer- 
tain—  driving  Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out  of 
Issachar  allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  have  possessed  some  towns  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are  but 
conjecture,  and  have  no  corroboration  in  any  statement 
of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topographers. 
Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  151)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Sa- 
nur,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (wiiich  has  some 
claims  to  be  Bei;hulia),  situated  in  the  mountains)  half 
way  between  Samaria  and  Jenin,  about  eight  miles  from 
each.  Van  de  Yelde  {Memoir,  p.  348)  proposes  Khir- 
bet  Summer,  a  ruined  site  in  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  .Jordan  valley,  ten  miles  east-southeast  of  Nablus. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  names  Shamir  and 
Samaria,  as  proposed  in  the  Alex.  Sept.  (see  above),  be- 
yond the  accidental  one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  latter  in  that  version  and  in  our  own,  it  be- 
ing correctly  Shomron. — Smith. 

3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Michah,  and  a  servant 
in  the  sanctuary  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  24). 
B.C.  cir.  1020. 

SHAMIR  IN  Jewish  Tradition.  In  the  Pirl-e 
A  both,  V,  8,  we  read  that  "  ten  things  were  created  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,"  among  which  was  also  the 
"  Shamir."  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Shamir 
was  a  little  worm  by  the  aid  of  which  JNIoses  titled  and 
polished  the  gems  of  the  ephod  and  the  two  tables  of 
the  law,  Solomon  the  stones  of  the  Temple.  On  1  Kings 
vi,  7,  '•  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building,"  D. 
Kimchi  writes  thus.  "  By  means  of  a  worm  called  Sha- 
mir, when  placed  on  a  stone,  it  split.  Although  not 
larger  than  a  barleycorn,  the  Shamir  was  so  strong  that 
by  its  touch  mountains  were  removed  from  their  places, 
and  the  hardest  stones  were  easily  split  and  shaped. 
By  means  of  this  worm  Solomon  prepared  the  stones 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  But  who  gave  it  to 
him?  An  eagle  brought  it  to  hiin  from  the  Paradise, 
as  it  is  written, '  He  spake  of  beasts  anil  of  fowl'  (1  Kings 
iv,  33).  But  what  did  he  speak  to  the  fowl?  He  asked 
where  the  Shamir  was.  Tlie  eagle  went  and  fetched 
the  Shamir  from  Eden.  By  means  of  this  Shamir  Moses 
prepared  the  stones  of  the  ephod  and  the  first  and  the 
second  tables.  This  is  the  tradition."  As  to  the  tra- 
dition to  which  Kimchi  refers,  so  far  as  Solomon  is  con- 
cerned, the  Talmud  (Tr.  (jillin,  fol.  (58,  col.  1)  contains 
a  pretty  story,  which  is  a  tiue  specimen  of  Jewish  leg- 
endary lore.     The  story  runs  as  follows: 


"  Solomon  asked  the  rabbins,  How  shall  I  bnild  (the  Tem- 
ple witliout  ttie  use  of  lion)?  They  referred  him  to  the 
worm  Shamir  which  Moses  had  employed.  How  could  it 
be  found  ?  They  replied,  Tie  a  he  and  she  devil  together ; 
perhaps  they  know  it  and  will  tell  thee.  This  beiug  done, 
they  said,  We  do  not  know  it ;  perhaps  Asniodeus,  the 
king  of  the  devils,  will  tell  thee.  But  where  is  he  to  be 
I'ouud?  They  answered  that  on  a  certain  mountain  he 
had  dug  a  hole,  filled  it  with  water,  covered  it  with  a  stoue, 
and  sealed  it  with  his  ring.  Every  day  he  also  ascends  ou 
high  and  learns  in  the  school  above;  then  he  comes  down 
to  study  in  the  school  below.  He  then  goes  and  examines 
his  seal,  opens  the  hole,  and  drinks;  after  this  he  seals  it 
up  again  and  goes  away.  He  (Solomon)  then  sent  Benai- 
ah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  gave  him  a  chain  on  which 
was  inscribed  Shew,  hamineplioraxh  (i.  e.  the  Tetragram- 
maton),  and  a  ring  upon  which  was  also  inscribed  the 
name,  and  a  little  wool  and  wine.  When  Benaiah  had 
come  to  the  mountain,  he  made  a  pit  under  that  of  Asmo- 
dens,  made  the  water  run  off,  and  stopped  the  hole  with 
the  wool.  He  then  made  a  pit  above  the  lirst,  poured  some 
wine  into  it,  covered  it,  and  climbed  on  a  tree.  When  As- 
modeus  came  back,  examined  his  seal,  and  opened  the  pit 
and  found  the  wine,  he  said.  It  is  written  (Prov.  xx,  1) 
'VVineis  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging:  and  whoso- 
ever is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise;'  and  it  is  also  writ- 
ten (Hos.  iv,  11)  '  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine  take 
away  the  heart,'  and  did  not  drink.  But  beiug  very  dry, 
he  could  not  restrain  himself,  drank,  became  drunk,  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  Benaiah  then  descended  from 
the  tree,  put  the  chain  around  him  and  fastened  it.  When 
Asmodeus  woke  up,  he  was  almost  raiding,  but  Benaiah 
said,  The  name  of  ihy  Lord  is  upon  thee,  the  name  of  thy 
Lord  is  upon  thee !  After  this  the  two  set  out.  Ou  their 
way  they  came  to  a  dale-tree,  which  Asmodeus  broke; 
then  to  a  house,  which  he  overturned  ;  then  to  a  widow's 
cottage,  which  he  would  have  destroyed  also,  were  it  not 
for  the  poor  woman  that  came  out  and  entreated  him. 
When  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  he  broke  a  bone 
and  said.  So  is  it  written  (Prov.  xsv,  15),  'A  soft  tongue 
breaketh  a  bone.'  Wlien  they  had  come  to  the  palace, 
he  was  not  brought  before  the  king  lor  three  days.  On 
the  lirst  day  Asmodeus  asked  why  the  king  did  not  let 
him  come  before  him.  They  said,  He  has  been  drinking 
too  much.  At  this  he  took  a  brick  and  set  it  upon  another, 
and  they  went  to  Solomon  and  told  him  what  Asmodeus 
had  done.  The  king  said, '  Go  and  give  him  more  to  drink.' 
Un  the  second  day  he  asked  again  why  he  was  not  brought 
before  the  king.  They  answered,  because  he  had  eaten 
too  much.  At  this  he  took  the  bricks  dowu  and  placed 
them  on  the  ground.  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  told 
the  servants  to  give  him  little  to  eat.  Ou  the  third  day 
Asmodeus  was  brousfht  before  the  king,  took  a  measure, 
meted  out  four  cubits,  threw  it  away,  aud  said  to  the  kins, 
When  thou  diest,  thou  wilt  have  bnt  four  cubits  in  the 
world.  Thou  bast  conquered  the  whole  world,  and  art 
not  satisfied  till  thou  hast  subdued  me  also.  Solomon 
replied,  I  want  nothing  of  thee  ;  I  will  build  the  Temple, 
and  need  for  it  the  Shamir.  Asmodeus  answered,  It  is 
not  mine,  but  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the  sea,  which  he 
only  gives  to  the  wild  cock  that  is  faithful  to  him  because 
of  the  oath.  But  what  does  he  do  with  it?  He  takes  itup 
to  the  mountains,  where  none  dwell,  puts  it  on  the  mouu- 
taiu  rocks  and  splits  the  mountain,  and  then  takes  it  away. 
He  then  takes  the  seed  of  trees,  throws  it  there,  and  a 
dwelling-place  is  prepared  :  heuce  he  is  called  a  mountain 
artificer  («a(7(7ar  tura).  When  they  had  found  the  nest 
of  the  wild  cock  containing  young  ones,  they  covered  the 
nest  with  glass.  When  the  parent  bird  came  aud  could  not 
get  in,  he  went  and  fetched  the  Shamir  and  put  it  on  the 
glass.  But  Benaiah  shouted  so  loud  that  the  bird  dropped 
the  Shamir,  which  Benaiah  then  took.  The  bird  went 
away  aud  hanged  himself  for  having  violated  the  oath." 

(B.P.) 

Sham'ma  (Heb.  Shnmma',  X'S'J,  astonl<ihment  or 
desolation;  Sept.  ^aj-ij^id  v.  r.  'Siaj.id  and  Sj/ui),  the 
eighth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  37),     B.C.  post  1658, 

Sham'mah  (Heb.  Shammah',  <l53d,  astonishment 
or  desolation),  the  name  of  four  or  five  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  2o^£  v.  r.  in  Chron.  So/(/(i.)  Son  of  Reu- 
el  and  head  of  a  family  among  Esau's  descendants  (lien. 
xxxvi,  13,  17;  1  Chri)n.i,  37).     B.C.  ante  18;')0. 

2.  (Sept.  LV/tfi  v.  r.  i:fr /<//«.)  The  third  son  of 
Jesse  and  brother  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9;  xvii, 
13).  From  these  two  passages  we  learn  that  he  was 
present  at  David's  anointing  by  .Samuel,  and  that  with 
his  two  elder  Itrothers  he  joined  the  Hebrew  army  in 
the  valley  of  I'.lah  to  tight  with  the  Philistines.  B.C. 
1008.  He  is  elsewhere,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  name, 
called  Siii.-\iK.,\  [(p  v.]  (1  Chron.  xx,  7),  Shi.meah  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  3, 32),  and  Sih.m.ma  (1  Chron.  ii,  13). 
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3.  (Sept.  ^afiata  v.  r.  2n///(f «c.)  The  son  of  "  Agee 
the  Hararite,"  and  one  of  the  three  chief  of  the  thirty 
champions  of  David.  B.C.  10(jl.  The  exploit  by  which 
he  obtained  this  high  distinction,  as  liescribed  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  11,  12,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  which  in  1 
Chron.  xi,  12-14  is  ascribed  to  David  himself,  assisted 
by  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dodo.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  Shammali's  exi)loit  laj'  in  the  assistance  which  he 
had  tluis  rendered  to  David  and  Eleazar.  It  consisted  in 
the  stand  which  the  others  had  enabled  David  to  make, 
in  a  cultivated  field,  against  the  Philistines.  Shammah 
also  shared  in  the  dangers  which  Eleazar  and  Jasho- 
beam  incurred  in  the  chivalric  exploit  of  forcing  a  way 
through  the  riiilistine  host  to  gratify  David's  thirst  for 
the  waters  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  IG).  —  Kitto. 
The  scene  of  Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be 
a  tield  of  lentiles  (a"'dnS'),  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field  of 
barley  (D'i~n>b).  Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases  to 
read  "  barley."  the  words  being  in  Hebrew  so  similar 
that  one  is  produced  from  the  other  by  a  very  slight 
change  and  transposition  of  the  letters  (Dissert,  p.  141). 
It  is  more  likely,  too,  that  the  Philistines  should  attack 
and  the  Israelites  defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of 
lentiles.  In  the  Pesliito-Syriac,  instead  of  being  called 
"the  Hararite,"  he  is  said  to  be  "from  the  king's  moun- 
tain," and  the  same  is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat. 
MS.  of  the  Sept.  makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  (vwg  Arra 
6  'Apovx^ioc,  where  'Apuvcaloi;  was  perhaps  the  orig- 
inal reading).  Josephus  (Ant.  vii,  12,  4)  calls  him  Ce- 
sab(eus  the  son  of  Ilus  ('l\ov  /xiu  v'lug  KijaajiaTuQ  Si 
ovofia). — Smith. 

4.  (Sept.  'S.aijia  v.  r.  ^af-ij-iai.)  The  Ilarodite,  one  of 
David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25).  He  is  called  ^^JSkivn- 
vioth  the  Harorite"  in  1  Chron.  xi,  27,  and  in  xxvii,  8 
"Shconhuth  the  Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the 
true  reading  in  both  to  be  "  Shamhoth  the  Harodite" 
(Disse}t.Y>.  181). — Smith.  He  is  evidently  different  from 
the  preceding,  as  still  ranking  among  the  lower  thirty. 

5.  (Sept.  ^afivdv  v.  r.  ^apvac.)  In  the  list  of  Da- 
vid's mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  32,  33,  we  find  "  Jon- 
athan, Shammah  the  Hararite;"  while  in  the  corre- 
sponding verse  of  1  Chron.  xi,  84  it  is  "Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Shage  the  Hararite."  Combining  the  two,  Ken- 
nicott proposes  to  read  "Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha, 
the  Hararite,"  David's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in 
(iath  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21).  Instead  of  "the  Hararite,"  the 
Peshito-Syriac  has  "  of  the  Mount  of  Olives;"  in  xxiii, 
33,  and  in  1  Chron.  xi, 34,  "of  JMount  Carmel;"  but  the 
origin  of  both  these  interpretations  is  obscure. — Smith. 
The  term  "  Hararite"  (q.  v.)  may  naturally  designate  a 
mountaineer,  i.  e.  one  from  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Not 
only  is  the  name  Shammah  here  suspicious,  as  having 
already  been  assigned  to  two  men  in  the  list  of  David's 
heroes,  but  the  epithet  "  Shage"  is  suspiciously  similar 
to  "Agee,"  and  "Harorite"  to  "Hararite"  given  above. 
See  David. 

Sham'mai  [many  Sham'mai]  (Heb.  Shammay', 
■"fid,  desolate;  Sept.  1  Chron.  ii,  28  ^a^ijiiai;  but  ver. 
32  'Axiiyaj-ti^ia  [combining  Alii  with  Shammai'];  ver. 44 
'Etfiad  ;  it,  17  i"f///t((t,  v.  r.  "Zajjiiiaa.,  I.afiai,  St/xti),  the 
■name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  elder  of  two  sons  of  Onam,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Chron.  ii,  28,  32).     B.C.  cir.  I(;i8. 

2.  Son  of  liekem  and  father  (founder)  of  !Maon,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  44,  45).     B.C.  post  1()18. 

3.  Sixth  child  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  a 
first  wife  (I  Chron.  iv,  17).  B.C.  post  1C18.  He  was 
possibly  the  same  called  Shimon  (({.  v.)  in  ver.  20. 
"  Kabiji  D.  Kimclii  conjectures  that  those  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian  wife  Hithiah,  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh.  See  Mkukd.  The  Se|)t.  makes  Jether 
the  father  of  all  three.  The  tradition  in  the  Qucesf.  in 
lAhr.  Paral.  identifies  Shammai  with  Moses,  and  Ish- 
bah  with  Aaron"  (Smith). 

Shammai  oi-'  Shammai  was  the  colleague  of  Hillel 


the  Great  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  is  as  closely  associated  in 
Jewish  history  as  are  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
(ireek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  comparatively  little 
is  known  of  him.  Though  one  of  his  maxims  was  "  Let 
the  study  of  the  law  be  fixed,  say  little  and  do  much,  and 
receive  everj'  one  with  the  aspect  of  a  fair  countenance" 
(Abot/i,  i,  15),  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  for- 
bidding and  uncompromising  temper,  and  in  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  counterpart  of  his  illustrious  companion, 
of  whom,  both  in  their  dispositions  and  divisions  on  a 
multitude  of  Rabbinical  questions,  he  was,  as  we  may  say, 
the  antithesis.  This  antithesis  is  especially  shown  in  the 
famous  controversy  carried  on  between  Hillel  and  Sham- 
mai concerning  the  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath,  and  which 
lent  its  title,  heza,  i.e.  the  egg,  to  a  whole  Talmudic  trea- 
tise of  79  pages.  Very  graphically  does  dean  Stanley 
describe  the  disputes  of  both  these  sages,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "The  disputes  between  Hillel  and  Shammai 
turn,  for  the  most  part,  on  points  so  infinitely  little  that 
the  small  controversies  of  ritual  and  dogma  which  have 
vexed  the  soul  of  Christendom  seem  great  in  compar- 
ison. They  are  worth  recording  only  as  accounting  for 
the  obscurity  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  also  be- 
cause churches  of  all  ages  and  creeds  may  be  instructed 
by  the  reflection  that  questions  of  the  modes  of  eating 
and  cooking  and  walking  and  sitting  seemed  as  impor- 
tant to  the  teachers  of  Israel — on  the  eve  of  their  nation's 
destruction,  and  of  the  greatest  religious  revolution  that 
the  world  has  seen — as  the  questions  of  dress  or  post- 
ure, or  modes  of  appointment,  or  verbal  formulas  have 
seemed  to  contending  schools  of  Christian  theology" 
(Jewish  Chuixh,  iii,  501).  Though  each  gave  often  a 
decision  the  reverse  of  the  other,  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fiction 
in  the  practice  of  schools,  these  contrarj'  decisions  were 
held  to  be  co-ordinate  in  authority,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Talmud,  were  confirmed  as  of  like  authority  by 
a  Bath-Kol  (or  voice  from  heaven) :  or,  at  least,  while  a 
certain  conclusion  of  Ilillel's  was  affirmed,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  opposite  one  of  Shammai  was  not  to  be 
denied  as  heretical.  D^n^X  i-CT  Qi-.^IN  ibxi  IPX 
C'^'^n,  "  Both  these  and  these  speak  the  words  of  the 
living  God."  Tiiis  saying  passed  for  law,  and  the  con- 
tradictorj'  sayings  of  both  these  rabbins  are  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Talmud  to  this  day.  And  although  both 
were  rabbinically  one,  yet  their  disciples  formed  two  ir- 
reconcilable parties,  like  the  Scotists  and  Tliomists  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  whose  mutual  dissidence  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  the  strife  of  words,  but  also  in  that  of 
blows,  and  in  some  cases  in  that  of  bloodshed.  So  great 
was  the  antagonism  between  them  that  it  was  said  that 
"  Elijah  the  Tishbite  woukl  never  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  disciples  of  Shammai  and  Hillel."  Even  in  Jerome's 
times  this  antagonism  between  these  two  schools  lasted, 
for  he  reports  (Comment,  in  Esainm,  viii,  14)  that  the 
Jews  regarded  them  with  little  favor,  for  Shammai's 
school  they  called  the  "Scatterer,"  and  Hillel's  the 
"  Profane,"  because  they  deteriorated  and  corrupted  the 
law  with  their  inventions.  See  Jost,  Gesch.  des  .luden- 
thums,  i,  259  sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii,  178,  186, 
205;  Edersheim,  Hist,  of  the  Jeicish  Nation,  p.  137; 
Rule,  IJist.  of  the  Karaite  .Tews,  p.  33  S(j. ;  Bartolocci, 
Bihlioth.  Magna  Rahhinica,  s.  v.  hzTi;  Pick,  The  Scribes 
Before  and  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (Lutheran  Quarterly, 
Gettysburg,  1878),  p.  272.     (B.  P.) 

Shammar,  in  Lamaism,  is  the  name  of  three  chiefs 
of  the  sect  of  Red-bonnets  among  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama,  nearly  ecpial  to  the  Dalai-Lama  in  exalted  dig- 
nity. Tlie  first  of  them  lives  in  a  large  convent  at  Tas- 
sisudor,  the  capital  of  liootan.  A  lunnerous  clergy  are 
subordinated  to  these  princes  of  the  Cliurch,  all  of  whose 
memliers  are  celibates  and  live  in  convents.  Thej-  are 
of  different  grades,  inconceivaljly  numerous  and  widely 
extended,  as  well  as  highly  venerated.  The  instruction 
of  the  young  is  altogether  in  their  hands.  Their  con- 
vents are  very  numerous,  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
alone  containing 3000. — Vollmer,  Wdrttrb.d.J/ythol.s.v. 
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Shammatta  (SPl^d),  the  highest  form  of  excom- 
munication among  the  Jews.     See  Anathema. 

Sham'moth  (Heb.  Shummoth'.  mad,  (kschition; 
Sept.  "Eajxcuo^,  v.  r.  '2aiiiiiS!,  liafi^awB),  the  name  of  a 
person  entitled  "  the  Harorite,"  one  of  David's  gnard  (1 
Chron.  xi,  27)  ;  apparently  the  same  with  "  Shanimah 
the  Harodite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25;,  and  with  "  Shara- 
huth"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8). 

Shanimu'a  (Heb.  id.  2.'ia'ir»  renoumed;  Sept.  2a- 
fiovijX  in  Numb,  xiii,  4;  lHafifiovd  in  2  Sam.  v,  14; 
^aj-i/j-aov  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  4,  v.  r.  'Sla/iaa;  'S.a^iaiou  in 
Neh.  xi,  17,  v.  r.  Ecifiovi),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Zaccur  and  the  representative  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  among  those  first  sent  by  Moses  to  ex- 
plore Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  4).     B.C.  1G57. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David,  by  his  wife  Bathsheba, 
born  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xiv,  4).  B.C.  cir. 
1045.  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v,  14  the  same  Heb.  name 
is  Anglicized  "  Shamrauah,"  and  in  1  Chron.  iii,  5  he  is 
called  SiiiMEA  (q.  v.).  In  all  the  lists  he  is  placed  first 
among  the  four  sons  of  Bathsheba;  but  this  can  hardly 
have  been  the  chronological  order,  since  Solomon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  born  next  to  the  infant  which  was 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  connection  with  David  (2  Sam. 
xii,  24). 

3.  A  Levite,  the  grandson  of  Jcdulthun,  son  of  Ga- 
lal,  and  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi,  17).  B.C.  ante  450. 
He  is  the  same  as  Shkmaiah  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Chron.  ix,  16). 

4.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Bil- 
gah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  daj-s  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii,  is).     B.C.  cir." 500. 

Shammu'ah.  (2  Sam.  v,  14).     See  Shammua. 

Sham'sherai  [usually  Shcimshera'i]  (Heb.  Shum- 
sheray',  '•y^i'O'C,  sunlike;  Sept.  Ya^aapia  v.  r.  2a/x- 
(Tapi),  the  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Jeroham,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  26). 
B.C.  post  1500. 

Shamyl,  or  Schamyl  (i.  e.  SamueP),  a  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Caucasus,  was  born  at  Aul-Himry,  in 
Northern  Daghestan.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Les- 
ghian  famih'  of  rank,  and  early  became  a  zealous  disci- 
ple of  Kasi-JIollah,  the  great  apostle  of  Muridism,  who 
brought  together  the  various  Caucasian  tribes,  and  led 
them  against  the  heretical  Russians.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hamzad  Bey,  the  successor  of  Kasi-lMoUah 
(1834),  Shamj'l  was  unanimously  elected  imam  ;  and 
being  absolute  temporal  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes 
which  acknowledged  his  authority,  he  made  numerous 
changes  in  tlieir  religious  creed  and  political  adminis- 
tration. His  militarj'  tactics,  consisting  of  surprises, 
ambuscades,  etc.,  brought  numerous  successes  to  the 
mountaineers.  In  1837  he  defeated  general  Ivelitch , 
but  in  1839  the  Russians  succeeded  in  hemming  Shamyl 
into  Akulgo,  in  Daghestan,  took  the  fortress  by  storm, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  perished,  as  the  defenders 
were  put  to  the  sword.  But  he  suddenly  reappeared, 
preaching  more  vigorously  than  ever  the  "  holy  war 
against  the  heretics."  In  1843  he  conquered  all  Avares, 
besieged  Mozdok,  foiled  the  Russians  in  their  subse- 
quent cam[)aign,  and  gained  over  to  his  side  the  Cauca- 
sian tribes  which  had  hitiierto  favored  Russia.  In  1844 
he  completed  the  organization  of  his  government,  made 
Dargo  his  capital,  and  established  a  code  of  laws  and  a 
system  of  taxation  and  internal  communication.  The 
fortunes  of  war  changed  till  1852,  when  Bariatinsky 
compelled  Shamyl  to  assume  the  defensive,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  victorious  prestige.  Religious  indifference 
and  political  dissensions  began  to  undermine  his  power, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  Russia  again  at- 
tempted the  subjection  of  the  Caucasus.  For  three 
years  Shamyl  bravely  held  out,  although  for  several 
months  he  was  a  mere  guerilla  chief,  hiniled  from  fast- 
ness to  fastness.     At  last  (Sept.  G,  1859),  he  was  sur- 


prised on  the  plateau  of  Ghunib,  and,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  prisoner.  His  wives  and  treasure 
were  spared  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  Alexander 
II.  After  a  short  stay,  he  was  assigned  to  Kaluga,  re- 
ceiving a  pension  of  10,000  rubles.  From  here  he  re- 
moved (December,  1868)  to  Kief,  and  in  January,  1870, 
to  Mecca,  remnining  a  ])arole  prisoner  of  the  Russian 
government.  He  died  in  Medina,  Arabia,  in  March, 
1871. 

Shan.     See  Betii-siian, 

Shane,  John  Dabney,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Hampden  Sidnej-  College,  I'rince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  ami 
studied  theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
that  state.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Cincinnati  Presby- 
tery on  May  31,  1842,  and  shortly  after  ordained  by  the 
West  Lexington  Presbytery,  laboring  until  1855  at 
North  Middlcton,  Ky.,  and  with  other  churches  in  that 
region  of  countrj'.  He  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1857, 
and  afterwards  preached  as  occasion  presented  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery.  He  died  Feb,  7, 
18C4.  Mr.  Shane,  from  his  earliest  years,  revealed  a 
passion  for  collecting  and  hoarding  everything  that  had 
any  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  planting  and 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  To  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  his  life,  he 
declnied  the  pastoral  office,  as  he  had  that  of  the  family 
relation,  so  that  he  could  roam  untrammelled  over  that 
broad  land.  After  his  death,  his  collections  were  sold 
at  auction,  and  realized  about  $3000.  A  large  portion  of 
them  were  secured  through  the  attention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Societv.  See  Wilson,  Fiesb.  llist,  A  Imunuc,  1865,  p.  119. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Shane,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Jefferson  Countj',  ().,  April  9, 
1834,  and  united  with  the  Church  when  about  seventeen 
3-ears  old.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  April 
25,  1857,  and  in  1859  was  received  into  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  after  a  few  months  of  illnes.'!, 
died  in  Apollo,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1866.  See 
MinuU'S  of  Annual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  21. 

Shang-te,  a  deity  of  the  Chinese,  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  which  seem  to  point  him  out  as,  in  their  view, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  true  God.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  much-disputed  point.  Mr.  S.  C.  Malan,  in  his 
work  Who  is  God  in  China'?  argues  in  favor  of  Shang-te 
as  identical  with  the  God  of  the  Christians.  C)lhers 
(and  among  them  Rev.  Mr.  jM'Letchie)  maintain  that 
Shang-te  is  not  a  personal  being  distinct  from  matter, 
but  a  soul  of  the  world.  The  word  is  often  used  by 
Chinese  classical  writers  to  denote  the  power  manifested 
in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  but  is  never  applied 
to  a  self- existent  Almighty  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  In  the  sacred  book  Shou-king  there  are  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight  allusions  to  a  great  power  or 
being  called  Shang-te.  The  name  itself,  as  we  learn 
from  j\Ir.  Hardwick,  imports  august  or  sovereign  ruler. 
To  him  especially  is  offered  the  sacrifice  Loije,  and  the 
six  Tsong,  beings  of  inferior  rank,  appear  to  constitute 
his  retinue.  In  the  Shoo-kivr/  it  is  stated,  and  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  Shang-te,  "Heaven  is 
supremely  intelligent:  the  perfect  man  imitates  him  (or 
it),  the  ministers  obey  him  (or  it)  with  respect,  the 
people  follow  the  orders  of  the  government."  Others 
maintain  that  in  the  very  oldest  products  of  the  Chinese 
mind  no  proper  personality  has  ever  been  ascribed  to 
the  supreme  power.  Heaven  is  called  the  father  of  the 
universe,  but  only  as  earth  is  called  the  mother.  Both 
are  said  to  live,  to  generate,  to  (piicken ;  are  made  the 
objects  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Heaven  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  ever-present  law,  order,  and  intelligence.  By 
these  writers  Shang-te  is  believed  to  lie  nothing  more 
than  a  great  "Anima  mundi,"  energizing  everywhere 
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in  all  the  processes  of  nature,  and  binding  all  the  parts 
together  in  one  mighty  organism. — Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

Shani.     See  Cuimson;  Scarlet. 

Shank,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  horn  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  about  1818, 
and  professed  conversion  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
Oneida  Conference.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Detroit  Conference,  but  his  health  failed  him  in  1806. 
After  a  trip  to  the  sea-coast,  he  returned  to  Fentonville, 
Jlich.,  where  he  died  Sept.  30,  18G7.  See  AJinutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  174. 

Shanks,  AsBURY  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcojial  Church,  South,  was  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1808.  He  joined  the  Church  in  18.30,  and  entered 
the  itinerant  ministry  in  1831.  His  ordination  of  dea- 
con was  received  in  1833,  and  that  of  elder  in  183.5. 
After  fourteen  years  of  labor,  he  located,  studied  law, 
and  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University.  In  1849  he  went  to  Texas,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  East  Texas  Conference  in  1858,  but 
owing  to  ill-health  was  obliged  to  superannuate  in  1859, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1868. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  in  the  practice  of  law  never  compromised  liis  minis- 
terial character.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences 
ofM.  E.  Ch.  South,  1868,  p.  283. 

Sha'pham  (Heb.  Shaphum',  BS"^,  hold  [Gesen.] 
or  vigorous  [Flirst],  Sept.  'S.a(pafi  v.  r.  leKpc'iT),  the 
chief  second  in  autliority  among  the  Gadites  in  the 
days  of  Jotham  (1  Chron.  v,  12).     B.C.  cir.  750. 

Sha'phan  (Heb.  Shaphan',  "Sd,  coney;  Sept.  2a- 
<pav  V.  r.  "Eancpav,  and  '2a<p<pm'  in  2  Kings  xxii),  the 
scribe  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  and  the  father  of  an- 
other of  his  principal  officers.  B.C.  cir.  628.  He  was  the 
son  of  Azaliah  (2  Kings  xxii,  3 ,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8), 
father  of  Ahikam  (2  Kings  xxii,  12;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix,  3),  and  Gemariah  (xxxvi,  10- 
12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (xxxix,  14;  xl,  5,  9, 
11;  xli,2;  xliii,  6).  Michaiah  (xxxvi,  11),  and  probably 
of  Jaazaniah  (Ezelc.  viii,  11).  There  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing,  as  many  have  done,  that 
Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
were  different  persons.  The  history  of  Shaphan  brings 
out  some  points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which 
he  held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account  of  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Levites  for  the 
repair  of  tlie  Temple  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  Kings 
xxii,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xii,  10). 
Ewald  calls  him  minister  of  finance  {Gesch.  iii,  697). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  communicated  his 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  he  had  probably 
found  while  making  preparations  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple.  Shaphan  was  intrusted  to  deliver  it  to  the 
king.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the  manner  of  its  discov- 
ery, and  the  conduct  of  the  king  upon  hearing  it  read 
ijy  Sha|ilian,  prove  that  for  man}'  years  it  must  have 
been  hist,  and  its  contents  forgotten.  The  part  read 
was  apparently  from  Deuteronomy,  and  when  Sha- 
phan ended,  the  king  sent  him  with  the  high-])riest 
Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of  high  rank,  to  consult  Huldah 
tlie  prophetess.  Her  answer  moved  .Josiah  deeply,  and 
the  work  which  began  with  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
cayed fabric  of  the  Temple  quickly  took  the  form  of  a 
thorough  reformation  of  religion  and  revival  of  the 
Levitical  services,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  for 
a  time  swept  away.  Shaphan  was  then  probably  an 
old  man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tii)n  of  importance,  and  his  grandson  (iedaliah  was  al- 
ready born,  as  we  may  infer  from  tlie  fact  that  thirty- 


five  years  afterwards  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
country  by  the  Chaldaians,  an  office  which  would  hard- 
ly be  given  to  a  verj'  young  man.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  probably  died 
before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  years  later, 
when  we  find  J^lishama  was  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12). 
There  is  just  one  point  in  the  narrative  of  the  burning 
of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by  the  order  of  the 
king  which  seems  to  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of 
Ahikam  with  Shaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known 
that  Ahikam  was  Jeremiah's  great  friend  and  protec- 
tor at  court,  and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  this 
friendship  of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah 
the  son  of  Shaphan  should  warn  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the  king 
for  the  preservation  of  the  roll  (xxxvi,  12,  19,  25). — 
Smith. 

Shaphan.     See  Coney. 

Sha'phat  (Heb.  Skaphat',  'i^S^.  judge;  Sept.  Sa- 
(pc'iT,  v.  r.  2(ij^«r,  ^arpc'i!^,  etc.),  the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Hori  and  spy  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
on  the  first  exploration  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  5).  B.C. 
1657. 

2.  A  son  of  Adlai,  who  had  charge  of  king  David's 
herds  in  the  valleys  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).    B.C.  cir.  1020. 

3.  The  father  of  Elisha  the  prophet  (1  Kings  xix, 
16,  19;  2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  vi,  31).     B.C.  ante  900.  " 

4.  A  Gadite  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  in  Jotham's  time 
(1  Chron.  v,  12).     B.C.  cir.  750. 

5.  One  of  the  descendants  of  king  David,  through 
the  royal  line  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).  He  seems  to  have 
lived  as  late  as  B.C.  350,  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
Neariah  (q.  v.). 

Sha'pher  (Ueh.  She'pher,  ^ti'ii,  brigkiness,  as  in 
Gen.  xlix,  21  ;  always  occurring  "in  pause"  Sha'pher, 
^S^ ;  Sept.  'S.ai^ap  v.  r.  '2apaa(pap),  the  name  of  a 
mountain  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped  during 
their  sentence  of  extermination  in  the  deswt;  situated 
between  Kehelathah  and  Haradah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  23, 
24).  Hitzig  {Philist.  p.  172)  regards  it  as  identical  with 
IMount  Halak  (Josh,  xi,  16);  bnt  the  latter  appears  to 
have  lain  farther  north-east.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  present 
Araif  en-N(ihah,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  plateau  Et-Tih.  See  Exode.  For  a  different 
identification,  see  Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness. 

Shapira  Manuscript  is  the  name  given  by  Biir 
and  Delitzsch  to  a  Hebrew  codex  which  Jacob  Shapira 
or  Sappir,  a  Jewish  rabbi  from  Jerusalem,  brought  from 
Arabia,  and  sold  to  the  public  library  at  Paris  in  1868. 
It  is  written  on  parchment,  and,  according  to  Delitzsch 
in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  in 
connection  with  S.  Biir  (Leips.  1872),  it  is  "pervetus- 
tum,  integrum  et  omnino  eximium."  This  codex  con- 
tains some  very  valuable  readings,  of  which  we  note 
e.  g.  the  following : 

1  Kings  XX,  33,  it  reads  in  the  text  13"2T3ll  ii::bn"1, 
and  in  the  margin  in  the  Keri  13T3'2  nsiklbrTil. 

Isa.  X,  1.5, 1'^^1-5'a-rJtl  (Van  der  H..oghi  TX),  which 
is  also  supported  by  a  great  many  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions, as  the  Complut.  :  Venice,  I.MS,  1521;  Miinster't", 
1.534,  1.54G;  Stephan's,  Hatter's,  15ST;  Venice,  IBTS,  1C90, 
17:-!(t,  17.39;  Maiituan,  1742,  etc. 

Isa.  XV,  2,  nSTiJ  (Van  der  Hooght  iiyi"l5),  which  is  in 

accoi-dniice  with  the  Masorah,  and  which  Is  also  found  iu 
Jer.  xlviii,  37. 

Isa.  Ixiii,  11,  ij'l  (Van  der  Hooglit  ri"5),  so  many  JISS. 
and  editions. 

Psa.  Ixxviii,  .51,  Ctl-^SriNn  (V.  d.  Hooght  tDH-ibriNn), 
which  is  also  found  in  2  codd.  Kerinic  (No.  97,  133). 
(B.  P.) 

Shara  Malachai  ( Yellmr-hnnnets),  the  party  of 
Lamaites  who  reject  the  Bogdo-Lama  (chief  of  the 
Ked-bonnets)  and  recognise  the  Dalai-Lama  alone  as 
an  infallible  spiritual  head. 
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Sharab.     See  Mirage. 

Sha'rai  [many  S/un-'ai,  some  Shara'il  (Ueb.Sha- 
raji'.  "^"id,  release?-;  Sept.  'Eapiov  v.  r.  'Apov),  one  of  the 
■•sons"  (if  Bani,  who  had  married  strange  wives  after 
the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40).     B.C.  cir.  457. 

Shara'iin  (Josh,  xv,  30).     See  Shaaraim. 

Sha'rar  (Heb.  Shai-ar',  "I'^'j,  s(ron(] ;  Sept.  'Apcu 
V.  r.  '2apctp),  the  father  of  Ahiam  the  Hararite,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,33).  B.C.  cir.  1040. 
In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  35)  he  is  called 
Sacar,  which  is,  perhaps,  tlie  better  reading  (Kenni- 
cott,  Dissert,  p.  203).     See  David. 

Sharasaiidha,  in  Hindn  mythology,  was  a  power- 
ful king  who  ruled  over  the  entire  southern  part  of  In- 
dia, and  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Krishna,  with 
whom  he  disputed  the  sovereignty  in  seventeen  battles 
and  in  a  duel. 

Share  is  the  rendering  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  20  of 
r"r"^n"3,  macharesheth  (from  TTjH,  to  scratch  or  cw<), 
an  agricultural  instrument  requiring  to  be  sharpened; 
probably  the  iron  point  of  that  part  of  the  plough 
which  entered  the  ground.     See  JIattock. 

Share'zer  (Heb.  Share'tser,  ^^X~id,  Persian  for 
prince  qfjire ;  Sept.  'S.apaadp  v.  r.  Scpafffi),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Sennacherib  (q.  v.),  who,  with  his  brother 
Adrammelech,  murdered  their  father  in  the  house  of 
the  god  Nisroch  (2  Kings  xix,  37;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38). 
B.C.  post  711.  "Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sanasar, 
and  says  that  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Ar- 
menian king  to  whom  he  fled,  and  given  a  tract  of 
country  on  the  Assyrian  frontier,  where  his  descendants 
became  very  numerous  {/fist.  A  mien,  i,  22).  He  is  not 
mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by  Poly- 
histor  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adrammelech" 
(Smith). 

2.  A  messenger  sent  along  with  Regem-melech 
(q.  v.),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  by  the  people  who 
had  returned  from  the  captivity  to  inquire  concerning 
fasting  in  the  tifth  month  (Zech.  vii,  2,  A.V.  "  Shere- 
zer").^   B.C.  519. 

Shariver,  in  Persian  mj'thology,  is  one  of  the  sev- 
en good  spirits  created  b}'  Ormuzd  to  make  war  on 
Ahriman,  and  who  had  control  over  metals. 

Sha'ron  (Heb.  Sharon',  'TiT^J,  a  plain ;  Sept.  usual- 
ly 'S.apiov  [comp.  Acts  ix,  85],  Snrpwi'ne),  the  name,  ap- 
parently, of  three  places  in  Palestine.  See  also  Sha- 
ronitp:.  (In  the  treatment  of  these  we  avail  ourselves, 
in  ])art,  of  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary.^ 

1.  The  district  along  the  jMediterranean  is  that  com- 
monly referred  to  under  this  distinctive  title.  See  also 
Saron. 

1.  The  Name. — This  has  invariably,  when  referring 
to  this  locality  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29;  Cant,  ii,  1;  Isa. 
xxxiii,9,  XXXV,  2;  Ixv,  10),  the  definite  article,  llTc-'il, 
hash-Sharon;  and  this  is  represented,  likewise,  in  the 
Sept.  renderings  6  Raptor,  6  ('pifjuof,  to  irt^iov.  Two 
singular  variations  of  this  are  found  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
(Mai),  viz.  1  Chron.  v,  16,  Pfpia/x;  and  xxvii.  29,  'Arrfi- 
hiov.  where  the  A  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  definite 
article.  It  is  worthj'  of  remark  that  a  more  decided 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  article  appears  in  Acts  ix,  35,  where 
some  MSS.  have  ' kaaapwva.  The  Lasharon  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xii,  18,  which  some  scholars  consider  to  be  Sharon 
with  a  preposition  prefixed,  appears  to  be  more  probably 
correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  The  term  thus  appears  to 
be  denominative  of  a  peculiar  place,  like  "  the  Arabah," 
"  the  Shephelah,"  "  the  Ciccar,"  "  the  Pisgah,"  etc.  See 
Topographical  Terms. 

Sharon  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thesanr.  p.  G42)  from 
"ID'^,  to  he  straiffht  or  even — the  root,  also,  of  Mishor,  the 
name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan.  The  application  to  it, 
however,  by  the  Sept.,  by  Josephus  (.4  nt.  xv,  13, 3 ;  War, 


i,  13, 2),  and  by  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  758)  of  the  name  Apvfioc, 
or  Apvfiol,  "  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not  seem 
certain  that  that  term  im|)lies  the  existence  of  wood  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  Keland  has  pointed  out  {Paltest. 
p.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of  Saron,  in 
Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  //.  N.  iv,  5)  because  of  its 
woods,  adpiin'it;  meaning  an  oak.  Thus  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Aptijucif  was  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
name  Sharon,  and  was  not  intended  to  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  oaks  or  woods  on  the  spot.  May  it  not  be  a 
token  that  the  original  meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is 
not  that  which  its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imply, 
and  that  it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance? 
The  Alexandrine  Jews  who  translated  the  Sept.  are  not 
likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  the  Saronic  Gulf 
or  of  its  connection  with  a  rare  Greek  word.  The  thick- 
ets and  groves  of  the  region  are  proverbial  (see  below). 
2.  Description. — According  to  Acts  ix,  15,  this  district 
was  the  level  region  adjacent  to  Lydda.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v. "  Saron"),  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
ronas,  specify  it  as  the  region  extending  from  Cicsarea 
to  Joppa.  This  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of  which 
{on  In;  10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far  south  as  Jam- 
nia.  He  .elsewhere  {Comm.  on  Isa.  xxxv,  2)  character- 
izes it  in  words  which  admirably  portray  its  aspects 
even  at  the  present:  "Omnis  igitur  candor  [the  white 
sand-hills  of  the  coast],  cultus  Dei  [the  wide  crops  of  the 
finest  corn],  et  circumcisionis  scientia  [the  well-trimmed 
plantations],  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestria  [the  long 
gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black  earth],  quaj  appellan- 
tur  Saron."  It  is  that  broad,  rich  tract  of  land  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Shephelah.  From  the  passages  above 
cited  we  gatlier  that  it  was  a  place  of  pasture  for  cattle, 
where  the  royal  herds  of  David  grazed  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
29):  the  beauty  of  which  was  as  generally  recognised 
as  that  of  Carmel  itself  (Isa.  xxxv,  2),  and  the  desola- 
tion of  which  would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii,  9), 
and  its  re-establishment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  pros- 
perity (Ixv,  10).  The  rose  of  Sharon  (q.  v.).  was  a  sim- 
ile for  all  that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant,  ii,  1).  Add 
to  these  slight  traits  the  indications  contained  in  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.,  to  ttecHov,  "  the  plain,"  and  6 
Spv/xoc,  "  the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted  all  that 
we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  characteristics  of 
Sharon.  There  are  occasional  allusions  to  wood  in  the 
description  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  this  district 
in  later  times.  Thus,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Crusades, 
the  "Forest  of  Saron"  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  adventures  of  Richard  (JMichaud,  Histoirc,  viii); 
the  "Forest  of  Assur"  (i.  e.  Arsuf )  is  mentioned  by  Yinl- 
sauf  (iv,  If)).  To  the  south-east  of  Kaisariyeh  there  is 
still  "a  dreary  wood  of  natural  dwarf  pines  and  entan- 
gled bushes"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  ch.  xxxiii). 
The  orchards  and  palm-groves  round  Jimzu,  Lydd,  and 
Ramleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  o\'dum  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  two  last,  as  well  as  the  mulberry  plantations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aujeh,  a  few  miles  from  .laffa — an 
industry  happily  increasing  every  day — show  how  easi- 
ly wood  might  be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation 
(see  Stanley,  Simti  and  Pal.  p.  12t)0,  note).  It  was  fa- 
mous for  Sarnnite  wine  (Mishna,  Nidda,  li,  7,  comp. 
Chilaim,  ii,  6),  for  roses,  anciently  (Mariti.  Voyar/e,  p. 
350;  Chateaubriand,  Trav.  ii,  55,  comp.  Russegger,  iii, 
201,  287)  as  well  as  now  (Thomson,  lAind  and  Hook,  ii, 
269).  In  Its  midst,  between  Lydda  and  Arsuf,  accord- 
ing to  some,  lay  the  village  of  Sliaron  (see  Mariti,  loc. 
cit.),  once  a  city.  (This  is  meant,  perhaps,  in  Josh,  xii, 
18,  Acts  IX,  35.)  But  later  travellers  do  not  mention  it, 
and  It  is  not  certain  that  the  passages  adduced  refer  to 
a  city.  There  are  many  villages  still  on  the  [Jain 
(Berggren,  Reis.  iii,  162).  The  district  has  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  fertility,  but  it  is  yet  good  pasture  land; 
there  are  still  Hocks  to  l)e  foinid  grazing  on  it,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  former  days.    Like  the  plain  of 
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Esilraelon,  Sharon  is  very  much,  we  might  say  entirely,  1 
deserted.  Around  Jaffa,  indeed,  it  is  well  cnltivated, 
and  as  you  move  northward  from  that  town  you  are 
encompassed  with  groves  of  orange,  olive,  fig,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  and  palm ;  the  fragrance  is  delicious,  al- 
most oppressive.  But  farther  north,  save  in  a  few  rich 
spots,  you  find  but  little  cultivation.  Yet  over  all  the 
undulating  waste  your  eye  is  refreshed  by  the  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  scattered  everywhere.  Like  many  of 
the  spots  famed  anciently  for  beauty  and  fertility,  it 
only  gives  indications  of  what  it  might  become  (see 
Porter,  H and-hook  Jm-  Pal.  p.  380). 

2.  The  Sharon  of  1  Chron.  v,  16  is  distinguished  from 
the  western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to 
its  name.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  passage  itself 
that  it  was  some  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  (see  Bachicne,  II,  iii, 
233).  Reland  objects  to  this  {Palxcsf.  p.  371),  but  on  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  expression  "suburbs"  Clip'ip) 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  'I'he  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an  ex- 
planation of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Pal. 
App.  §  7),  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for  the 
Mishor — a  word,  probably,  derived  from  the  same  root, 
describing  a  region  with  some  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

3.  Another  Sharon  is  pointed  out  by  Eusebius  {iit 
sxp.')  in  North  Palestine,  between  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  and  Diipke  would  understand  this  to  be  meant 
in  Cant,  ii,  1,  because  this  book  so  often  refers  to  the 
northern  region  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. 

Sha'ronite  (Heb.  Sharoni',  "^STnTT,  a  Gentile  adj. 
from  Sharon;  Sept.  ^apiortTi^g),  the  designation  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  29)  of  Shitrai,  David's  chief  herdsman  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  where  he  of  course  resided. 

Sharp,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  born 
at  Iludderstield,  Yorkshire,  England,  Dec.  25,  1783.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  and  received  early  re- 
ligious training.  He  originally  joined  an  Independent 
Church  ,  but  subsequently,  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and 
conviction,  became  a  Baptist.  Engaged  in  a  large  com- 
mercial house  in  Yorkshire,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  as  their  agent,  arriving  in  New  York  Oct.  4, 
1805.  He  soon  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  be- 
gan his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  set  apart  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1809;  and 
was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
Boston,  April  20,  1812.  He  became  an  active  member 
of  the  jMassachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  was 
for  several  years  associate  editor  of  the  A  merican  Bap- 
tist Magazine ;  and  upon  tlie  formation  of  the  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India,"  he,  as  its 
secretary,  conducted  the  correspondence.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  acting  board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  and  in 
1814  was  one  of  the  originators  of  an  association  which 
resulted  in  the  Nortlicru  Baptist  Education  Society. 
He  was  closely  idcniilied  with  the  origin  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  for  eighteen  years  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  Brown  University,  and  held  the  office  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Harvard  l^niversity  in  1828,  of  whose  board  of  offi 
cers  lie  was  appointed  a  memlier  in  ISlC.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  June  23,  1852.  j\Ir.  Sharp  published  seven 
teen  Sermons  and  Discourses  (1824-52): — also  Recof/ni- 
tion  of  Friends  in  Heaven  (4  editions) : — and  a  Tribute 
of  Respect  to  Mr.  Ensign  Lincoln  (1832).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Artier.  Pulpit,  vi,  5G5. 

Sharp,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Ncav  Jersey  Sept.  5, 1787,  and 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Virginia,  and  in  1800  to 


Logan  County,  O.  Of  Quaker  parentage,  he  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1807,  and  in  1810  he 
was  licensed  to  preach.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  September,  1813,  and  in  1819  was  transferred  to 
the  Missouri  Conference,  where  he  served  five  years  as 
presiding  elder.  In  1825  he  was  transferred  to  the  new- 
ly organized  Pittsburgh  Conference,  in  which  he  labored 
twenty-four  years;  and  was  then  (1849)  transferred 
back  to  the  Ohio  Conference.  Upon  its  division  (1852) 
he  fell  into  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  in  1860  re- 
ceived a  superannuated  relation.  He  died  April  21, 
1865.  Mr.  Sharp  was  an  efficient,  acceptable,  and  suc- 
cessful minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferencts, 
1865,  p.  162. 

Sharp,  Elias  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Willington,  Conn.,  March  18,  1814.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  in  early  years,  but  by  patient  effort  was  able  to 
attend  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Western  Reserve  Theological  Seminary, 
Hudson,  O. ;  was  licensed  by  Cleveland  Presbytery  Sept. 
1,  1840;  and  ordained  by  Portage  Presbytery,  .June  1, 
1842,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  O.  This  M'as  his  only  charge. 
Here  he  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  died  Jan. 
5, 1867.  Mr.  Sharp  possessed  ability,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  As  a  minister  he  was  eminently  successful; 
and  while  pastor  of  his  only  charge,  nearly  two  hundred 
connected  themselves  with  the  Church  of  God.  .See 
\Yilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  226,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sharp,  Granville,  a  Christian  philanthropist  and 
writer,  was  born  in  1734.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
but,  leaving  the  legal  profession,  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  resigned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  principles  of 
which  he  did  not  approve.  He  then  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  study. 
He  first  became  known  to  the  public  by  his  interest  in 
a  poor  and  friendless  negro  brought  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  turned  out  in  tlie  streets  of  London  to  beg  or 
die.  Sharj)  befriended  the  negro,  not  only  feeding  him 
and  securing  him  a  situation,  but  also  defending  him 
against  his  master,  who  wished  to  reclaim  him  as  a  run- 
away slave.  But  the  decision  of  the  full  bench  was 
with  Sharp,  that  the  negro  was  under  the  protection 
of  PInglish  law  and  no  longer  the  property  of  his  for- 
mer owner.  Thus  Sharp  emancipated  forever  the  blacks 
from  slavery  wliile  on  British  soil,  and,  in  fact,  banish- 
ed slavery  from  Great  Britain.  He  now  collected  a 
number  of  other  negroes  found  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  London  and  sent  them  back  to  the  West  In- 
dies, where  they  formed  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
He  was  also  the  institutor  of  the  "Society  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave-trade."  Sharp  was  led  to  oppose  the 
practice  of  marine  impressment;  and  on  one  occasion  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  habeas  corjius  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  bring  back  an  impres.sed  citizen  from  a  vessel 
at  the  Norc,  and  by  his  arguments  obliged  the  court  to 
liberate  him.  He  became  the  warm  advocate  of  "par- 
liamentary reform,"  arguing  the  people's  natural  right 
to  a  share  in  the  legislature.  AYarmly  attached  to  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  led  to  recommend  an  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  and  introduced  the  first  bish- 
ops from  this  country  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  consecration.  Sharp  died  July  6,  1813.  He  was 
an  able  linguist,  deqily  read  in  theology,  pious  and 
devout.  He  published  sixty- one  works,  principally 
pamidilets  upon  theological  and  political  subjects  and 
the  evils  of  slaverj'.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant :  Rcmaiks  on  a  Printed  Paper  entitled  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Sacred  Vessels  restored  by  Cyrus,  etc.  (Loud. 
1765,  1775,  8vo): — Remarks  on  Several  very  Important 
Prophecies  (1768,  1775,  8vo,  5  parts)  : — Slavery  in  Eng- 
land (1769,  8vo;  with  appendix,  1772,  8vo)  : — Declara- 
tion of  the  People's  Natural  Rights,  etc.  (1774,  1775, 
8vo) : — Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  A  rticle  in 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (Durham,  1798, 
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8vo ;  2d  ed.  with  an  appendix  on  Christ's  divinity,  1802, 
12mo) : — On  Bubylon  (1805,  12mo)  :  —  Case  of  Saul 
{IS07,  V2mo):^  Jerusalem  (1808,  8vo),  See  Hoare, 
Memoirs  ami  Correspondence  of  Granville  Sharp  (1820, 
4to:  2d  ed.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Stuart,  Memoirs  oj'  Gran- 
ville Sharp  (N.  Y.  1830, 12mo). 

Sharp,  James,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  the 
son  ot  William  Sharp,  sheritf-clerk  ot  Hatitt'shire,  and 
was  Ijorn  in  the  castle  of  Banff',  May,  1018.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, but  on  account  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  retired 
to  England  in  1038.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's, 
through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Kothes,  and  soon 
after  minister  of  Crall.  In  KijO  he  was  chosen  by  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Church  to  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore the  Protector  against  the  Kev.  James  Guthrie,  a 
leader  of  the  extreme  section  (the  Protestors,  or  Kemon- 
strators).  Upon  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  Sharp  was 
appointed  by  the  moderate  party  to  act  as  its  represent- 
ative in  the  negotiations  opened  up  with  Monk  and 
the  king.  In  this  matter  he  is  believed  to  have  acted 
with  perfidy,  receiving  as  a  compensation,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Presbyterian  government  by  Parliament, 
the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  which  he  was  for- 
mally consecrated  at  London  by  the  bishop  of  London 
and  tliree  other  prelates.  His  government  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
He  had  a  servant, one  Carmichael,who  by  his  cruelty  had 
rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Presby- 
terians. Nine  men  formed  the  resolution  of  waylaying 
the  servant  in  Magus  Muir,  about  three  miles  from  St. 
Andrew's.  While  they  were  there  waiting.  Sharp  ap- 
peared in  a  coach  with  his  daughter,  and  was  imme- 
diately despatched  despite  her  tears  and  entreaties, 
May  3,  1079.  In  defence  of  Sharp,  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  was  simply  an  ambitious  ec- 
clesiastic who  had  no  belief  in  the  "divine  right"  of 
Presb\'tery,  and  who  thought  that  if  England  were  re- 
solved to  remain  Episcopalian  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  Scotland  would  adopt  the  same  form  of  Church 
government. 

Sharp,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
at  Bradlord,  Yorksliire,  1044.  He  was  admitted  to 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
December,  1003.  In  1007  he  took  the  degree  of  JI.A., 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  jiriest,  and  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  appointed,  in  1072,  archdeacon  of 
Berkshire.  Three  years  later  he  was  preferred  to  a 
prebend  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  to  tlic  rectory  of 
St.  (iiies's  in  the  Fields.  In  107'J  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.IJ.  and  accepted  the  lectureship  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jury,  which  he  resigned  in  1083.  He  was  promoted 
by  Sir  H.  Finch  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich  in  1081. 
Because  of  the  firm  position  he  took.  May  2,  1080, 
against  poperj',  he  was  suspended,  but  was  reinstated  in 
January,  1087.  He  was  installed  dean  of  Canterbury, 
Nov.  25,  1089,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  York, 
July  5,  1091.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  Mr. 
Sharp  became  a  member  of  her  privy  council  and  her 
lord  almoner.  He  died  at  Batli,  Feb.  2, 1714.  Bishop 
Sharp  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  unshaken 
integrity,  a  faithful  and  vigilant  governor.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sejiarate  sermons  which  were  col- 
lected into  7  vols.  8vo,  1709;  also  1715,  1728, 1729, 1735, 
1749,  and  in  7  vols.  12mo  in  1754  and  1750.  Tliey 
were  republished  under  title  of  Works  (Oxford,  1829, 
5  vols.  8vo).  See  his  Life,  by  Tliomas  Sharp,  D.U. 
(Lond.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sharp,  John  M'Clure,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Rush  County,  Ind., 
1825,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1841.  He  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1854,  and  was  admitted  into 


the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference  in  1800.  In 
1805  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  work,  and  Sept. 
15,  1800,  he  died.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1800,  p.  204. 

Sharp,  Lionel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  wa8 
chaplain  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  also  rector  of  Mal- 
pas,  minister  of  Tiverton,  and  in  1005  archdeacon  of 
Berks.  He  died  in  KJoO.  His  published  works  are, 
Oratio  f\inehris  in  Hon.  lien.  Wall.  Principis  (Lond. 
1012, 4to) : — Novum  Fidei  Sipnholum,  site  de  Xovis  (1012, 
4to)  ;  Speculum  Papa-,  etc.  (1012, 4to)  ;  Nos.  2  and  3  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  under  the  title 
of  A  Lookhuj-fjlass  for  the  Pope  (1023,  4to).  He  also 
published  a  Sermon  (1003,  8vo) : — and  other  sermons. 
See  Bliss's  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  i,  385 ;  also  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthor's,  s.  v. 

Sharp,  Samuel  M.,  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  born  in  West  Middletown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
23,  1834.  He  received  a  thorough  Christian  training 
at  the  hands  of  his  parents,  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1855,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  1858,  was  licensed  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  and  sailed  t'or  Bogota,  South  America,  June  18, 
1858.  Arriving  there  Jidy  20,  he  at  once  commenced 
his  great  life-work.  His  wife  (being  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jesse  M.  Jamieson,  one  of  the  missionaries  to  In- 
dia) w-as  his  helpmeet  and  adviser,  and  their  prospects 
for  eminent  usefulness  were  indeed  bright;  but  in  tlie 
midst  of  their  labors  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever,  and 
died  at  the  mission-house  in  Bogota,  Oct.  30, 1800.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  a  good  man  and  a  devoted  missionary,  of 
earnest  and  consistent  piety.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1802,  p.  117.     (J."  L.  S.) 

Sharp,  Solomon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcojjal  Church,  was  born  in  Carolina  County,  Md., 
April  0,1771.  His  parents  were  pioneer  Methodists.  In 
1791,  when  about  twenty  years  old,  he  began  to  travel 
"  under  the  presiding  elder."  In  1792  he  was  admitted  to 
the  conference  and  sent  to  Milford  Circuit,  Del.;  and 
he  continued  in  the  service,  occupying  almost  all  im- 
portant appointments  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania  down  to  1835,  when  he  was  reported  su- 
perannuated. He  died  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  March  13, 1836. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  an  original,  an  eccentric,  but  a  mighty 
man.  "  His  sermons  were  powerfid,  and  delivered  with 
a  singular  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
his  divine  commission."  He  was  noted  for  his  courage, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  hardly  capable  of  feeling 
fear.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  409;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  413-415 ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  217;  Manship,  Thirteen  Years  in 
the  Itinerancy,  p.  49  ;  Simpson,  Cychipcedia  of  Method- 
ism, s.  V.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sharp,  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  John  Sharp 
(q.  v.),  and  also  an  English  prelate,  was  born  in  1093, 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1708,  and  took  his 
B.A.  in  1712  and  M.A.  in  1710.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  172!).  At  first 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Dawes,  he  was,  July,  1720,  col- 
lated to  the  rectory  of  Kothbury,  Northumberland.  He 
held  the  prebend  of  Soulliwell,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Wistow,  in  York  Cathedral,  and  in  1722  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Northumbcrlaiui.  In  1755  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Mangey  in  the  otHciality  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  He 
died  JMarch  0,  1758,  and  was  interred  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. He  published  a  Concio  ad  Clerum  when  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree:— TAc  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  (\lbi):— Sermons  (1703,  8vo)  -.—Two  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Hebreio  Words  Elohim  and  Berith  (1751, 
8v(>).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sharpe,  Guiioonv,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  in  17 13,an<l,after  passing  some  time  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Hull,  went  to  Westminster,  where 
he  studied  under  Dr.  Freind  ;  but  in  1731  he  was  settled 
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with  principal  Blackwell  in  Abenleen.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  tinished  his  studies,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  a  lew  years  entered  into  or- 
ders. He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Broadway 
chapel,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nicholls  of  the  Temple,  when  he  was  declared  the  doc- 
tor's successor,  and  in  this  station  he  continued  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Temple-house,  Jan.  8, 
1771.  His  works  were,  a  Dejhice  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke  (Lond.  1774, 8vo) : — two  Dissertations :  Upoti 
the  Ori(/in,  etc.,  of  Lunyuuf/es ;  and  Upon  the  Oriyinul 
Powers  of  Letters  (ibid.  1751,  8vo):  —  two  Arguments 
ill  Defence  of  Christianilij  (ibid.  1755-62,  8vo)  : — The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem (ibid.  1765-G6.  8vo): — besides  various  Letters  and 
Sermons. 

Sharpness  of  Death  are,  in  the  Te  Deum,  the 
pains  and  agonies  suffered  by  the  Redeemer  on  the 
cross,  but  which  he  overcame  at  his  resurrection,  God 
having  raised  him  up,  "  having  loosed  the  pains  of 
death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holden  of  it"  (Acts  ii,  24). 

Sharrock,  Kobkkt,  an  English  clergj^man,  was 
born  at  Adstock,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  sent  from  Winchester  School  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  in 
1649.  In  1G60  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
was  prebendary  and  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  rec- 
tor of  Bisliop's  Waltham,  in  Hampshire.  He  died  July 
11, 1684,  having  the  character  of  a  good  divine,  civilian, 
and  lawyer.  His  works  are.  History  of  the  Propuf/ation, 
etc.,  of  Vegetables,  etc.  (Oxon.  1666  and  1672,  8vo) : — Hy- 
pothesis de  Ojjiciis  secundum  Humunce  Rutionis  I)ic- 
tata,  etc.  (ibid.  1660,  8vo,  and  1682)  : — also  ten  sermons 
on  the  Ends  of  the  Christian  Religion  (4to).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet,  s,  v. 

Sharu'hen  [some  Shar'uhen~\  (Heb.  Sharuchen' , 
■jH^Tw,  rfuge  of  grace;  Sept.  ciypoi  avTwp  [probably 
reading  "(n^nlu]),  a  town  originally  in  Judah,  after- 
wards set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  6) ;  hence  in  the 
Negeb,  or  "south  country."  SeeJuiJAH.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  elsewhere  called  Suilhim  (Josh,  xv,  32),  or 
Shaaraim  (1  Chron.  iv,  31),  but  probably  by  erroneous 
transcription,  m  the  latter  case  at  least,  Knobel  (Lxeg. 
Handb.  on  Josh,  xv,  32)  suggests,  as  a  probable  identifi- 
cation. Tell  iSherVah,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Bir-es-Seba, 
at  the  head  of  Wady  Sheri'ah  (the  "watering-place"). 
Wilton  locates  it  near  Kuhaibah  (Rehoboth),  but  his 
reasons   are   uncritical  {The  Negeb,  p.  217  sq.).     See 

SlMKON. 

Shashabigna,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  surname 
ofBudd/id,  denoting  "  the  possessor  of  the  six  sciences." 

Sha'shai  [many  Shash'ai,  some  Shashu'i]  (Heb. 
Shashay',  ^v'*J)  whitish  [Gesenius],  or  7uMe  [Flirst]  ; 
Sept.  2£(T£()i  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40).  B.C.  457. 
See  SiiESiiAi. 

Sha'shak  (Heb.  Shashak',  p'^"l\  longing;  Sept. 
'S.iorri'jK),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  descendant  of  El- 
paal,  and  father  of  Ishpan  and  many  others  (1  Chron. 
viii,  14,  25).     B.C.  post  1618. 

Shastamuni,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Budilha,  signifying  "  the  instructor  of  the  Munis." 

Shastava,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Siva,  denoting  "  the  avenger." 

Shastias,  or  Shasters,  The  Great  (from  the 
Sanscrit  sds,  "  to  teach"),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
diis.  They  are  all  of  them  written  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  believed  to  be  of  divine  inspiration.  Tliej* 
are  usually  reduced  to  four  classes,  which  again  are 
subdivided  into  eighteen  heads.  The  first  class  consists 
of  the  four  Vedas,  which  are  accounted  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  sacred  compositions.  The  second  class 
consists  of  the  four  Upa-vedas,  or  sub-Scriptures ,  and 


the  third  class  of  the  six  Ved-angus,  or  bodies  of  learn- 
ing. The  fourth  class  consists  of  the  four  Up-angus,  or 
appended  bodies  of  learning.  The  first  of  these  embraces 
the  eighteen  Puranas,  or  sacred  poems.  Besides  the  Pu- 
riinas,  the  first  Up-anga  comprises  the  Ramaydna  and 
Mahubhdi'ata.  The  second  and  third  Uji-ungas  consist  of 
the  principal  works  on  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  fourth 
and  last  Uj)-anga  consists  of  the  body  of  law,  in  eighteen 
books,  compiled  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma,  and  other 
sacred  personages. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Woi-ld,  s.  v. 

Shatrani,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
man  Shutri,  or  Kshetri,  wliom  Brahma  formed  out  of 
his  right  arm,  and  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kshetri,  or  warrior  caste.  Shatrani  was  created  by 
Brahma  out  of  his  left  arm. 

Sha'ul  (Heb.  Shaiil',  h^i<^,  asked;  Sept.  HaovX), 
the  name  of  three  men  thus  designated  in  the  A.  V. 
For  others,  see  Saul. 

1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Canaanitish  woman  (Gen. 
xlvi,  10;  Exod.  vi,  15;  Numb,  xxvi,  13;  1  Chron.  iv, 
24),  and  founder  of  the  familj^  of  the  Shaulites.  B.C. 
cir.  1880.  The  Jewish  traditions  identify  him  with 
Zimri,  "  who  did  the  work  of  the  Canaanites  in  Shittim" 
(Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Gen.  xlvi).^ — Smith. 

2.  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of  the 
kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (1  Chron.  i,  48, 
49).  In  the  A.V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  37  he  is  less  accurately 
called  Said  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Uzziah  (1  Chron.  vi,  24).  B.C. 
cir.  1030. 

Sha'ulite  (Heb.  Shaiili',  "'bixd  ;  Sept.  ^novXi).  a 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shaid  1  (Numb,  xxvi, 
13). 

Sha'veh  (Heb.  Shaveh',  iTlTT,  ;;?«/??, ;  Sept.  Yavr^ 
v.  r.  I.avlji'  and  2«/3i>:  Vulg.  Sare^,  a  name  found  thus 
alone  in  Gen.  xiv,  17  only,  as  that  of  a  place  where  the 
king  of  Sodom  met  Abraham.  It  occurs  also  in  the  name 
Shavehkiriathaim  (q.  v).  The  Samar.  Codex  inserts  the 
article,  tllirri;  but  the  Samaritan  Version  has  JniS^. 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives  the  same  equivalent,  but 
with  a  curious  addition,  "  the  plain  of  Mefana,  which  is 
the  king's  place  of  racing,"  recalling  the  iTviroSpofioQ  so 
strangely  inserted  by  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  xlviii,  7.  It  is  one 
of  those  archaic  names  with  which  this  venerable  chap- 
ter abounds — such  as  Bela,  En-niishpat,  Ham,  Hazezon- 
tamar — so  archaic  that  many  of  them  have  been  eluci- 
dated by  the  insertion  of  their  more  modern  equivalents 
in  the  body  of  the  document  by  a  later  but  still  very 
ancient  hand.  If  the  signification  of  Shaveh  be  "  val- 
ley," as  both  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  assert,  then  its  extreme 
antiquity  is  involved  in  the  very  expression  "  the  Emek- 
shaveh,"  which  shows  that  the  word  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  writer,  who  added  to  it  a  modern  word 
of  the  same  meaning  with  itself.  It  is  equivalent  to 
such  names  as  "  Puente  de  Alcantara,"  "  the  Greesen 
Steps,"  etc.,  where  the  one  part  of  the  name  is  a  mere 
repetition  or  translation  of  the  other,  and  which  cannot 
exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term  is  obsolete.  In 
the  present  case  the  explanation  does  not  throw  any 
very  definite  light  upon  the  locality  of  Shaveh:  "The 
vallej-  of  Shaveh,  that  is  the  valley  of  the  king"  (xiv, 
17).  True,  the  "  valley  of  tlie  king"  is  mentioned  again 
in  2  Sam.  xviii,  18  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by  Ab- 
salom;  but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  clear  indica- 
tion of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.  The  extreme 
obscurity  in  which  the  whole  account  of  Abraham's 
route  from  Damascus  is  involved  has  already  been  no- 
ticed under  Sai^eji.  A  notion  has  long  been  prevalent 
that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the  well-known  pyramidal 
structure  which  forms  the  northern  nicniher  of  the 
group  of  monuments  at  the  western  foot  of  ( tlivot.  This 
is  ai)parenth'  first  mentioned  b_v  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(A.D.  1160),  and  next  by  Maundeville  (1323),  and  is 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  the  statement  of  Josephus 
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(Ant.  vii,  10,  3)  that  Absalom  erected  ('tarT]Ks)  a  column 
((Tr»;X;/)  of  marble  (XiBov  fiapnapiron)  at  a  distance  of 
two  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  But  neither  the  spot  nor 
tlie  structure  of  the  so-called  "  Absalom's  tomb"  agrees 
either  with  this  description  or  with  the  terms  of  2  Sam. 
xviii,  18.  The  "  valley  of  the  king"  was  an  I^mek — that 
is,  a  broad,  open  valley,  having  few  or  no  features  in 
common  with  the  deep,  rugged  ravine  of  the  Kedron, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  its  lower  part.  See  Valley.  The 
pillar  of  Absalom — which  went  by  the  name  of  "  Absa- 
lom's hand" — was  set  up,  erected  (3iJ"^),  according  to 
Josephus,  in  marble,  while  the  lower  existing  part  of 
the  monument  (which  alone  has  any  pretension  to  great 
antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not  erected,  but  excavated  out 
of  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly 
similar  to  the  so-called  -'tomb  of  Zechariah,"  the  second 
from  it  on  the  south.  Yet  even  this  cannot  claim  any 
verj-  great  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Ro- 
man art. — Smith.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better  indication,  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  holding 
this  traditionary  location.     See  King's  Dale. 

Sha'veh-kiriatha'im  (Heb.  Shaveh'  Kiryatha'- 
yini,  D'^r'^";p  T^y^,  plain  of  the  double  city;  Sept.  Sav?) 
r]  TTtiXte),  a  plain  at  or  near  the  city  of  Kiriathaim,  oc- 
cupied b)'  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  in- 
vasion (Gen.  xiv,  5).  Schwarz  finds  the  town  (which 
is  known  to  have  been  located  east  of  the  Jordan)  in 
the  ruins  of  Kiridt,  one  and  a  half  mile  south-west  from 
Mount  Atara  {Palest,  p.  228),  and  the  dale,  or  Shaveh 
(q.  v.),  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    See 

KiR.TATHALM. 

Shaving  (properly  nbs,  ^Dprioj).  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  the  only  Oriental  nation  who  objected 
to  wearing  the  beard.  Hence,  when  Pharaoh  sent  to 
summon  Joseph  from  his  dungeon,  we  find  it  record- 
ed that  the  patriarch  "shaved  himself"  (Gen.  xli,  14). 
Shaving  was  therefore  a  remarkable  custom  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
Oriental  nations,  who  carefully  cherished  the  beard,  and 
regarded  the  loss  of  it  as  a  deep  disgrace.  That  this 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  is  obvious  from  many 
passages  (see  especially  2  Sam.  x,  4) ;  but  here  Joseph 
shaves  himself  in  conformity  with  an  Egyptian  usage, 
of  which  this  passage  conveys  the  earliest  intimation, 
but  which  is  confirmed  not  onh^  by  the  subsequent  ac- 
counts of  Greek  and  IJoman  writers,  but  by  the  ancient 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  male 
figure  is  usually  beardless.  It  is  true  that  in  sculptures 
some  heads  have  a  curious  rectangular  beard,  or  rather 
beard-case  attached  to  the  chin;  but  this  is  proved  to 
be  an  artificial  appendage  by  the  same  head  being  rep- 
resented sometimes  with  and  at  other  times  without  it, 
and  still  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  which  passes 
along  the  jaws  and  attaches  it  to  the  cap  on  the  head 
or  to  the  hair.  It  is  concluded  that  this  appendage  was 
never  actually  worn,  but  was  used  in  sculpture  to  indi- 
cate the  male  character.     See  Beakd. 

The  practice  of  shaving  the  beard  and  hair,  and  some- 
times the  whole  body,  was  observed  among  the  Hebrews 
only  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  '  The  Lcvites 
on  the  day  of  their  consecration,  and  the  lepers  at  their 
purification,  shaved  all  the  hair  off  their  bodies  (Numb, 
viii,  7 ;  Lev.  xiv,  8,  9).  A  woman  taken  prisoner  in 
war,  when  she  married  a  Jew,  shaved  the  hair  off  her 
head  (Deut.  xxii,  12),  and  the  Hebrews  generally,  and 
also  the  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  shaved  them- 
selves when  they  mourned,  and  in  times  of  great  calam- 
itj"-,  whether  pulilic  or  private  (Isa.  vii,  20;  xv,  2;  Jcr. 
xli,  5;  xlviii,  37;  Bar.  vi,  30).  God  commanded  the 
priests  not  to  cut  their  hair  or  beards  in  tlieir  mourn- 
ings (Lev.  xxi,  5).  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that, 
among  the  most  degrading  of  punislmients  for  women 
is  the  loss  of  their  hair;  and  the  apostle  hints  at  this 
(1  Cor.  xi,  6):  "If  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be 
shorn  or  shaven,"  etc.     See  ILviij. 


Modern  Orientals  shave  the  head  alone,  and  that 
only  in  the  case  of  settled  residents  in  towns  (Van  Len- 
nep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  517).     See  Barber. 

SHAVING.  In  the  early  Church  the  clergy  were 
exhorted  to  a  decent  mean  in  dress  and  habits.  Thus, 
for  instance,  long  hair  anil  baldness,  by  shaving  the 
head  or  beard,  being  then  generally  reputed  indecencies 
in  contrary  extremes,  the  clergj'  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve a  becoming  mediocrity  between  them.  This  is 
the  meaning,  according  to  its  true  reading,  of  that  con- 
troverted canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 
which  says  that  a  clergyman  shall  neither  indidge  long 
hair,  nor  shave  his  beard:  "  Clericus  nee  comam  nu- 
triat,  nee  barbam  radat."  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (lib.  iv, 
ep.  24)  describes  his  friend  Maximus  Palatinus,  a  cler- 
gyman, as  having  his  hair  short  and  his  beard  long. 
Shaving  of  the  monks  was  performed  at  certain  fixed 
times,  the  razors  being  kept  in  an  ambry  close  to  the 
entrance  to  the  dormitory  (Bingham,  Christ.  Antiqui- 
ties,Yl,  iv,  15).  Eustathius,  the  heretic,  was  for  having 
all  virgins  shorn  or  shaven  at  their  consecration,  but 
the  Council  of  Gangra  immediately  rose  up  against  him 
and  anathematized  the  practice,  passing  a  decree  in 
these  words :  "  If  any  woman,  under  pretence  of  an  as- 
cetic life',  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  hath  given  her 
for  a  memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema,  as 
one  that  disannuls  the  decree  of  subjection."  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  added  a  civil  sanction  to  confirm  the  ec- 
clesiastical decree. — Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  VII,  iv,  6.     See  Tonsure. 

Shaving -man,  the  officer  —  frequently  a  door- 
keeper, as  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  — 
whose  duty  it  w^is  to  shave  the  beards  of  the  clerics  in 
a  college  or  religious  house. 

Shav'sha  (Heb.  Shavsha',  Xdld,  nobility  [Flirst] ; 
Sept.  2oiJ(T«  V.  r.  Yovq,  and  even  'I/jcror/t;),  the  royal 
secretary  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xviii,  Hi). 
He  is  apparently  the  same  with  Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii, 
17),  who  is  called  Sacra  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  5,  4),  and 
Y,aud  in  the  Vat.  IMS.  of  the  Sept.  Shisha  is  the  read- 
ing of  two  MSS.  and  of  the  Targnm  in  1  Chron.  xviii, 
IC.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  25  he  is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1 
Kings  iv,  3  SiiiSHA. 

Sha'W,  Addison  C,  a  minister  of  the  Jlethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  about  1814,  and  united  with 
the  Church  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  when  twenty-four  years  old,  and  joined 
the  Michigan  Conference,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Conference  at  its  formation.  He  died  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Dec.  21,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 187(5,  p.  100. 

Shaw,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  iMethodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1831, 
and  occupied  various  stations  and  circuits  in  that  and 
the  New  York  East  Conference.  In  1858  he  retired 
from  itinerancy,  but  continued  to  preach  as  his  strength 
would  permit.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Kedding, 
Conn.,  in  April,  18IU.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  mind 
and  large  information,  and  a  preacher  of  great  accept- 
ability.   See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  18()2,p.81. 

ShaTW,  John  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Bcdlington,  Durham,  England,  and  entered  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  in  1G29,  aged  fifteen  years.  He  was 
instituted  rector  of  Whalton,  Northumberland,  in  1645, 
but  was  not  adnntted  until  IGOl.  In  the  interval  he 
served  the  church  of  Bolton,  Craven,  Yorkshire.  He 
died  in  Ui89.  His  works  are,  A'«  Rifonnation  of  the 
Established  liefonnation  (Lond.  1685,  Hvo):~  Portrai- 
ture of  the  Primitive  Suinls  (4to)  : — Orif^o  Protestantium 
(ibid.*  1677,  4to). 

Sha'w,  John  (2\  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  AN'atcrford,  ^lo..  Fell.  12, 1800,  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1821,  commenced  travelling  on 
Livermore  Circuit,  and  in  .lime,  1822,  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  travelling  connection  and  appointed  to  St. 
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Croix  Circuit,  in  1823  to  Bethel,  and  in  1824  to  Bnxton, 
where  lie  died,  Any.  20,  1825.  He  was  a  man  of  uni- 
form piety,  strong  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  his  praise  as  a  preacher  was  in  all  the  circuits 
where  he  labored.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  546; 
Bangs,  I/ist.  of  the  M.  E.  Church.'Wx,  359. 

Sha\v,  John  (3),  a  minister  of  the  Jlethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  11,  1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  received  into  the  (ienesee  Con- 
ference in  1831,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1833  and  elder 
in  1835.  He  spent  thirty-six  years  in  the  effective  min- 
istry, was  superannuated  in  1869,  and  died  Jan.  16  of 
the  same  year  at  Himrods,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annntil  Conferences,  1869,  p.  282. 

Shaw,  John  B.,  a  Presbj'terian  minister,  was  born 
in  Kutland,  Vt.,  May  23,  1798.  He  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Yt.,  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Charles 
Walker,  and  was  licensed  by  tlie  Kutland  Congrega- 
tional Association.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  by  Troy 
Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  South  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
subsequently  preached  as  follows :  North  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Bethel;  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  Congre- 
gational Church,  Komeo,  Mich. ;  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  a 
second  time  at  South  Hartford,  N.  Y. ;  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  as  a  missionary ;  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Fairhaven,  N.  Y.;  the  Reformed  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Church,  Buskirk's  Bridge,  N.  Y. ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  died  May  8,  1865.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of 
unusual  Christian  devotedness.  "  His  highh'  evangeli- 
cal mode  of  expressing  truth,  his  eminently  successful 
pastoral  qualitications,  and  his  Christian  gentleness  of 
spirit  made  him  an  exceedingly  usefid  man  in  his  day." 
See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  A  Imun'ac,  1866,  p.  224.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Shaw,  John  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Londonderry  County, 
Ireland,  about  1833,  but  he  emigrated  to  this  countrj-, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Church  at  Jackson,  La.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1851.  He  studied  at  Centenary  College,  Jackson, 
entered  the  ministry  about  1852  or  1854,  and  died  in 
Bolivar  County,  Miss.,  Oct.  30,  1866.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  47. 

ShaAW,  John  Knox,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch.  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  12,  1800, 
but  while  an  infant  was  brought  to  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  19,  1824,  and 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  iu 
1825.  His  active  ministerial  life  lasted  until  1858,  dur- 
ing which  he  occupied  many  important  stations,  and 
also  served  as  presiding  elder.  At  the  division  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Newark  Conference.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington,  N.  J., 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4, 1858.  See  Mimifes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1859 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Method- 
ism, s.  V. 

Shaw,  Joseph,  LL.D..  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Church  of  America,  was  burn  in  tlie  parisli  of  Rattray, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  6,  1778.  He  receive<l  his 
preparatory  education  in  his  native  village,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  little  before  lie  had  com- 
])leted  his  thirteenth  year.  He  graduated  in  1794.  and 
immediately  entered  the  Associate  Divinity  Hall  at 
Whitburn,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  in  1799 
was  license<l  to  preach.  Application  being  made  by 
the  Walnut  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  for  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Shaw  was  apjiointed  to  the  place.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  commenced  to  serve  that  people 
in  the  fall  of  1X05.  In  1H09  his  lungs  became  affected, 
and  in  IHIO  lie  terminated  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1813  he  became  iirofessor  of  languages  in  Dickinson 
College,  and  in  1815  accepted  the  similar  professorship 
in  the  Albany  Academy.    In  1821  he  was  honored  with 


the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Union  College.  He  died  in 
August,  1824.  He  published  a  Sermon  ]}reached  before 
the  A  Ibuny  Bible  Society  in  1820  (8vo)  ;  and  his  last  ser- 
mon. The  Gospel  Call,  was  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  with  a  brief  biographical  notice.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  85. 

Shavr,  Levi,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  at  J"rankfort,  Me.,  Sept.  4,  1822. 
He  received  regenerating  grace  Nov.  17.  1842,  and  soon 
after  united  with  the  Church.  He  obtained  license  as 
a  local  preacher  in  1846,  and  in  1851  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  East  Maine  Conference.  He  took,  because 
of  ill-liealth,  a  superannuated  relation  in  1860,  and  held 
it  until  his  death,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  17, 1867, 
After  he  had  become  superannuated,  he  still  continued  to 
labor  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  upon  different  charges, 
and  also  served  as  a  delegate  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion.   See  Alinutes  of  A7inual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  142. 

ShaTW,  Samuel,  a  learned  Nonconformist,  was 
bom  at  Repton,  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1635.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  St,  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Tam- 
worth  in  1656,  and  in  1658  obtained  a  yiresentation  from 
Cromwell  to  the  rectory  of  Long  Wliatton,  which  he 
was  deprived  of  about  a  year  before  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
formity.  He  refused  it  afterwards  on  the  condition  of 
reordination,  as  he  would  not  declare  his  Presbyterian 
ordination  invalid.  In  1666  he  was  chosen  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  which  position 
he  retained  until  his  death,  Jan.  22,  1696.  His  works 
are,  Immanuel,  or  a  PJiscorery  of  True  Relir/ion  (Lond. 
1667,  12mo)  : — another  edition,  with  memoir,  etc.  (Leeds, 
1804):  —  Words  Made  Visible,  or  Gi'ammar  and  Rhetoric 
(1679,  8vo) : — also  several  religious  Tracts. 

Shaw,  Samuel  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcli,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  Nov.  6, 
1798,  but  was  taken  to  Ohio  when  a  child,  his  parents 
settling  in  Hamilton  County.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
when  about  twentv-two  years  old,  and  in  1825  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  afterwards  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Nt)rth  Ohio  Conference.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  Wyan- 
dots  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  also  served  as  presiding 
elder  on  several  districts.  He  retired  from  the  pastoral 
work  several  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  near 
Bucyrus,  O.,  Aug.  19,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1875,  p.  104. 

Sha-w,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman  and  trav- 
eller, was  born  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  about  1692, 
and  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Oct.  5,  1711.  He 
took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  July  5,  1716,  was 
made  master  of  arts  Jan.  16,  1719,  went  into  orders,  and 
became  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers. 
Here  he  remained  several  years,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  travelling.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college 
March  16,  1727,  and  on  his  return  to  England  (1733), 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1740  he  be- 
came principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  and  received  also 
the  living  of  Bramley,  Hants.  He  was  regius  professor 
of  (Jreek  at  Oxford  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Aug. 
15,  1751.  Mr.  Shaw  published.  Travels,  etc.,  in  Barbary 
and  the  Levant  (Oxf.  1738): — Vindication  of  the  Above 
(Lond.  1757, 4to),  with  supplement.  See  Allibone,/J2V^rt/' 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  nihors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bior/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Shavw,  "William  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Vevay,  Ind.,  Oct.  2, 
1833.  He  became  a  Christian  when  seventeen,  and 
three  years  later  entered  Asbury  University.  In  1854 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1857  was  received  into 
the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference;  but  in  1859  he 
went  to  Minnesota,  and  entered  tlie  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence. In  1863  he  was  superannuated,  but  in  1864  re- 
sumed work,  was  again  superannuated  in  1872,  made  ef- 
fective in  1873,  and  appointed  to  Reed's  and  Wabashaw, 
his  last  aiiiiointineiit.     He   died   at   Reed's   Landing, 
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Minn.,  Feb.  16,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1874,  p.  152. 

Shawm.  In  the  Praj'er-book  version  of  Psa.  xcviii, 
7,  '•with  trumpets  also  and  shawms'''  is  the  rendering  of 
what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "with  trumpets  and  sound  of 
cnriii'iy  The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  cornet"  will  be 
fountl  treated  under  that  head.  The  "  shawm"  was  a 
musical  instrument  resembling  the  clarionet.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  forms  shalm,  s/ialmie,  and  is  connected  with 
tlie  (ierman  Schalmeie,  a  reed-pipe. 

"With  shamnes  and  trompets,  and  with  clarions  sweet." 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  I,  xii,  13. 

"Even  from  the  shrillest  shanm  unto  the  coru;nnute." 
Drayton,  Poli/olb.  iv,  3CC. 

Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop.  Mus.  i,  35,  note  b),  "  The  mod- 
ern clarionet  is  an  improvement  upon  the  shawm,  which 
was  played  with  a  reed  like  the  wayte,  or  hautboy,  but, 
being  a  bass  instrument,  with  about  tlie  compass  of  an 
octave,  had  probably  more  the  tone  of  a  bassoon."  In 
the  same  note  he  quotes  one  of  the  "  proverbis"  written 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VII  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor 
House  at  Leckingliekl,  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire : 

"A  shawnie  maketh  a  swete  souude,  for  he  tnnythe  the 
basse ; 
It  mountitlie  not  to  hye,  but  kepith  rule  and  space. 
Yet  yf  it  be  blowne  with  to  velieineut  a  wyiide, 
It  malvithe  it  to  mysgoverne  out  of  his  kinde." 

From  a  passage  quoted  by  Nares  (Glossary),  it  appears 
that  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  sound: 

"  He  that  never  wants  a  Gilead  full  of  balm 
For  his  elect,  shall  tuiu  thy  woful  shalm 
Into  the  merry  pipe." 

G.  Tooke,  Bclides,  p.  18. 
—Smith. 

Shayith.     See  Thorn, 

Sheaf  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
words  in  the  original;  1.  njapS,  alunimuh,  prop,  a  bun- 
dle ("sheaf,"  Gen.  xxvii,  7;  Psa.  cxcix,  6);  2.  "i"''';;.', 
amir,  prop,  a  handful  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  ix,  22) ;  hence 
a  sheaf  (Amos  ii,  13;  Mic.  iv,  12;  Zech.  xii,  6);  and 
the  equivalent  "ip",  67ner  ("sheaf,"  Lev.  xxiii,  10,  11, 
12,  15;  Dent,  xxiv,  19;  Ruth  ii,  7,  15;  Job  xxiv,  10), 
as  well  as  the  cognate  verb  "^P",  to  bind  sheaves  (Psa. 
exxix,  7);  3.  iTST^,  arewza^,  prop,  a  heap  (as  rendered 
in  Ruth  iii,  7,  etc.) ;  hence  (/  sheaf  (as  rendered  in  Neh. 
xiii,  15;  improperly  "heap"  in  Can.  vii,  2). 

The  Mosaic  statutes  contained  two  prescriptions  re- 
specting the  sheaves  of  harvest:  1.  One  accidentally 
dropped  or  left  upon  the  field  was  not  to  be  taken  up, 
but  remained  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  (Deut.  xxiv, 
19).  See  Gi.EAN.  2.  The  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  the  Hebrews  brought  into  the  Temple  a  sheaf 
of  corn  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest,  with  ac- 
companying ceremonies  (Lev.  xviii,  10-12).  On  the 
fifteenth  of  Ni.san,  in  the  evening,  when  the  feast  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover  was  ended  and  the  second  day 
begun,  the  house  of  judgment  deputed  three  men  to  go 
in  solemnity  and  gather  the  sheaf  of  barley.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighljoring  cities  assembled  to  witness 
the  cerenKiny,  and  the  barley  was  gathered  into  the 
territory  of  Jerusalem.  Tiie  deputies  demanded  three 
times  if  the  sun  were  set,  and  they  were  as  often  an- 
swered, It  is.  They  afterwards  demanded  as  many 
times  if  they  might  have  leave  to  cut  the  sheaf,  and 
leave  was  as  often  granted.  They  reaped  it  out  of  three 
different  fields  with  three  different  sickles,  and  put  the 
ears  into  three  boxes  to  carry  them  to  the  Temple.  The 
sheaf,  or  rather  tlie  three  sheaves,  being  brought  into 
the  Temple,  were  threshed  in  the  court.  From  this 
they  took  a  full  omer,  that  is,  about  three  pints  of  the 
grain ;  and  after  it  had  been  well  winnowed,  ])arched, 
and  bruised,  they  sprinkled  over  it  a  log  of  oil,  to  which 
they  added  a  handful  of  incense ;  and  the  priest  who 
received  this  offering  waved  it  before  the  Lord,  towards 
the  four  (juarters  of  the  world,  and  cast  part  of  it  on  the 
IX.— R  B 


altar.    After  this  every  one  might  begin  his  harvest. 
See  Passovki{. 

She'al(Heb.  <.S'Aea7',  bS'r,  asking;  Sept.  ^aa\  v.  r. 
SrtXoi'irt),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani,  who  divorced  their 
foreign  wives  after  the  captivitj'  (Ezra  x,  29).     B.C.  . 
457. 

Sheal'tiel  (  Heb.  Sheiiltiel',  bx-^nbsd,  asked  of 
God:  Anglicizeil  thus  in  the  A.  V.  at  Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v, 
2;  Neh.  xii,  1;  Hag.  i,  1;  but  "Salathiel"  at  1  Cliron. 
iii.  17;  also  in  the  contracted  form  Shidtid',  5X"'P3'J, 
"Shealtiel,"  Hag.  i,  12,  14;  ii,  2;  Sept.,  Apocry|)ha,  Jo- 
sephus,  and  N.  Test..  ^ciXa^iijX  ;  "  Salathiel,"  1  Esdr.  v,  5, 
48,  56;  vi,  2;  2  Esdr.  v,  16;  Matt,  i,  12;  Luke  iii,  27), 
the  son  of  Jechoniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Matt,  i,  12,  but  son  of 
Neri  (Neriah)  and  father  of  Zorobabel  (Zerubbabel)  ac- 
cording to  Luke  iii,  27  ,  while  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  17-19  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  son  of 
Assir  or  Jechoniah,  and  makes  Zerubbabel  his  nephew. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  cap- 
tive prince  Jechoniah,  or  Jehoiachin  (fVir  the  prophecy 
in  Jer.  xxii,  30  seems  only  to  mean  that  he  should  have 
no  successor  on  the  throne),  by  a  daughter  of  Neri,  or 
Neriah,  of  the  private  line  of  David;  and  that  having 
himself  no  heir,  he  adopted  his  nephew  Zerubbabel, 
or  perhaps  was  the  father  of  this  last  by  his  deceased 
brother's  widow.  B.C.  cir.  58U.  See  (iENEALOGY  of 
Chkist. 

Sheari'ah  (Heb.  Sheai-yah',  iT^"!"'^,  valued  of  Je- 
hovah; Sept.  Papain  v.  r.  Snpi'a),  the  fourth  named  of 
the-six  sons  of  Azel  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chron. 
viii,  38;  ix,  44).     B.C.  long  post  1000. 

Shearing-house  (Heb.  Cis'in  "ipv  rr'S,  Beyth 
E'ked  ha-Roim ;  Sept.  Bai^a/ca^  [v.  r.  'QaiSiaKaC^  rwv 
iroifikvoii';  Vulg.  Camera  pastorum),  a  place  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah,  wiiom  he  slaughtered  at  the  well 
or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  Kings  x,  12,  14).  The 
translators  of  our  version  have  given  in  the  margin  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name — "house  of  binding  of  the 
shepherds,"  and  in  the  text  an  interpretation  perhaps 
adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.  Binding,  however,  is  but  a 
subordinate  part  of  tiie  operation  of  shearing,  and  the 
word  akad  is  not  anywhere  used  in  the  Bible  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  See  Shkei'-shearer.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Targnm  and  Arabic  version,  adopted  by 
Rashi,  viz.  "  house  of  the  meeting  of  shepherds,"  is  ac- 
cepted by  Simonis  ( Onornasf.  p.  186 )  and  (iesenius 
(Thesaur.  p.  195  b).  Other  renderings  are  given  by 
Aquila  and  Symmachus.  None  of  them,  however,  seem 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  original  mean- 
ing has  escaped.  By  the  Sept.,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  they  also  treat  the 
"garden-house"  of  ix,  27.  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.) 
mentions  it  as  a  village  of  Samaria  "in  the  great  plain 
[of  Esdraelon]  fifteen  inilesfrom  Legeon."  It  is  remark- 
able that  at  a  distance  of  precisely  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  Lejjiin  the  name  of  Beth-Kad  appears  in  Van  de 
Velde's  map  (see  also  Robinson,  Bih.  Res.  ii,  316);  but 
this  place,  though  coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not 
on  the  plain,  nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria  or  be 
on  the  road  from  Jezreel  thither,  being  behind  (south 
of)  Mount  Gilboa.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recalls 
the  massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah 
at  Mizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnpore. — Smith, 
See  Beth-eked. 

Shear-ja'shub  (Heb.  Shear'  Yashub',  a^nr;  nxd, 
a  1-emnant  shall  return;  Sept.  o  KaraXtKp^fic  iacovji), 
son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  accompanied  his  father 
when  he  proceeded  to  deliver  to  king  Ahaz  the  cele- 
brated prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  vii  (see  ver.  3).  B.C. 
cir.  735.    As  the  sons  of  Isaiah  sometimes  stood  for  signs 
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in  Israel  (Isa.  viii,  18),  and  the  name  of  Maher-shalal- 
liasli-baz  was  given  to  one  of  them  by  way  of  prophetic 
intimation,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  somewhat 
remarkable  name  of  Shear -jashiib  intimated  that  ttie 
people  who  had  then  retired  within  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem should  return  in  peace  to  their  tields  and  villages 
(comp.  Isa.  X,  'M-22).  Fairbairn's  theory  that  these 
events  occurred  only  in  visions  {On  Prophecy,  I,  v,  2) 
is  in  violation  of  the  plain  import  of  the  language. 

Sheath  (Heb.  '1Z,  nadun,  1  Chron.  xxi,  27;  "li'Fl, 
tdar,  1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  8:  Ezek.  xxi,  3,4,  6, 
30;  "scabbard,"  Jer.  xlvii,  G;  S/'/ic?;,  John  xviii,  11), 
the  case  in  which  a  dagger  or  sword  blade  is  carried. 
See  Knife;  Swohd. 

She'ba,  the  name  of  several  men  and  places  in  the 
Bible,  but  occurring  in  two  forms  in  the  original :  («) 
Heb.  Sheha',  X2'>:j  (of  uncertain  etymology,  see  below), 
which  is  the  name  of  three  fathers  of  tribes  in  the  early 
genealogy  of  Genesis,  often  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
books,  one  of  them  located  in  Ethiopia  (No.  1,  below), 
and  the  other  two  in  Arabia  (Nos.  2  and  3  respective- 
ly); (6)  Heb.  She'ba,  ""^"C,  an  oath,  or  seven,  which  is 
the  name  of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place  (Nos.  4,  5,  and 
6,  below).    See  also  BKKn-siiiinA. 

1.  ( Sept.  '2ajia  V.  r.  'S.ajiaT. )  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Kaamah,  son  of  Cush  (tien.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  9).  B.C.  post  2515.  This  Sheha  settled  somewhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  (iulf.  In  the  Man'sid 
(s.  V.)  there  is  found  an  identification  which  appears  to 
be  satisfactory — that  on  tlie  island  of  Awal  (one  of  the 
"Bahrein  Islatids")  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
called  Seba.  Viewed  in  connection  with  Kaamah,  and 
the  other  facts  which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces 
of  his  settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on 
the  great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine  in  conjunction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan  son 
of  Keturah,  who,  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have  formed 
with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name  one  tribe — theCush- 
ites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  car- 
ry'uig  on  the  desert  trade  thence  to  Palestine  in  con- 
junction with  the  nomad  Keturahite  tribes,  whose  past- 
urages were  mostly  on  the  western  frontier.  The  trade 
is  mentioned  by  Ezek.  xxvii,  22,  23,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ix,  6,  and  Jer.  vi,  20,  but 
these  latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite 
Sheba.  The  predatory  bands  of  the  Sab^ans  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i,  15,  and  vi,  19,  in  a  manner  that  recalls 
the  forays  of  modern  Beilawin  (comp.  Joel  iii,  8). — 
Smith.     SeeAiiAbiA;  Dkdan,  etc. 

2,  (Sept.  ^afia  v.  r.  Sa/SEiJ  and  ^afiav.)  Tenth 
named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan  son  of  the  patri- 
arch Eber  (Gen.  x,  28;  1  Chron.  i,  22).  B.C.  cir.  2350. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  and  eponymous  head 
of  the  Sabseans  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  given  his  name  to 
Sheba  or  Seba  (q.  v.),  a  district  in  Arabia  Felix  aboimd- 
ing  m  frankincense,  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones 
(Isa.  Ix,  G;  Jer.  vi,  20;  Psa.  Ixxii,  15).  From  this  re- 
gion came  the  queen  to  sec  and  converse  with  Solomon 
(1  Kings  x,  1-13;  2  Chron.  ix,  1-12;  Matt,  xii,  42; 
Luke  xi,  31).  The  Sabajans  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  trade  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22;  Joel  iii,  8) 
and  for  plundering  (Job  i,  15;  vi,  19;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
7(i8-780;  Abulfeda,  p.  9G).  (In  the  following  detailed 
treatment  of  this  name  we  cliicHy  follow  Poole's  article 
in  Smith's  Dictionary.) 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  art.  Akahta  and  other  arti- 
cles, that  the  Joktanites  were  among  tlie  early  colonists 
of  Southern  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom  which  they 
there  founded  was,  for  many  centuries,  called  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race,  w  hich 
the  Arabian  historians  describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic 
stature,  who  cultivated  the  land  and  [)eo])led  the  deserts 
dike,  living  with  the  Jinn  in  the  "deserted  quarter," 


or.  like  the  tribe  of  Thamiid,  dwelling  in  caves.  This 
jieoide  corresjiond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  aborig- 
inal races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever  a 
civilized  nation  has  supiilanted  and  disjiossessed  the 
ruder  race.  But,  besides  tliese  extinct  tribes,  there  are 
the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to  have 
passed  along  the  south  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  who, 
])robably,  preceded  the  Joktanites  and  mixed  with  them 
when  they  arrived  in  the  country. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
South  Araiiian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which  composed 
it,  imtil  that  of  llimyer  took  its  jilace  in  later  times. 
On  this|)oint  much  obscurity  remains;  but  the  Sabieans 
are  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic.  who  refers  to  the  historical 
books  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  by  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  Artemidorus,  or  Aga- 
tharchides  (iii,  38,  4G),  who  is  Strabo's  chief  authority  ; 
and  the  HomeritK  or  Himyeritcs  are  first  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  the  expedition  of  ^T'dius  (iallus  (]?.('.  24). 
Nowhere  earlier,  in  sacred  or  firofane  records,  are  I  lie  lat- 
ter peo])le  mentioned,  except  by  the  Arabian  historians 
themselves,  who  place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  list, 
and  ascribe  importance  to  his  family  from  that  early 
date.  We  have  endeavored,  in  other  articles,  to  show 
reasons  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name  of  Himyer 
we  have  the  Ked  Man  and  the  origin  of  Erythrus,  Ery- 
thriean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  etc.  See  Ahabia;  Ked  Sea. 
The  apparent  difficulties  of  the  case  are  reconciled  by 
supposing,  as  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  [Kssui,  i,  54,  55) 
has  done,  that  the  kingdom  and  its  people  received  the 
name  of  Sheba  (Arabic,  Sebti),  but  that  its  chief  and 
sometimes  reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer; 
and  that  an  old  name  was  thus  preserved  until  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Himyer  or  the  Tub- 
baas,  whicli  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place  (but  there  is 
much  uncertainty  alioiit  this  date)  about  a  century  be- 
fore our  icra,  when  the  two  great  rival  families  of  Him- 
yer and  Kahlan,  together  with  smaller  tribes,  were  unit- 
ed under  the  former.  In  su]iport  of  the  view  tiiat  the 
name  of  Sheba  a|iplied  to  the  kingdom  and  its  people 
as  a  generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kami'/s 
"  the  name  of  Seba  comprises  the  tribes  of  the  Yemen  in 
connnon"  (s.  v.  "  Seba") ;  and  this  was  written  long  after 
the  later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  fallen. 
And,  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "  Ked  Man,"  so,  prob- 
ably, did  Seba.  In  Arabic  ihe  verb  seba — said  of  the 
sun,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a  fever — means  "  it  altered"  a 
man,  i.  e.  by  turning  him  red  ;  the  noun  seba,  as  well  as 
sibd  and  sebee-ali,  signifies  "wine"  (Taj  el-Wrus  iMS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  red;  for  we  read  "Kunieit  is  a 
name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackness  and  red- 
ness" {Silidh  BIS.).  It  appears,  then,  that  in  Seba  we 
very  possibly  have  the  oldest  name  of  the  Ked  Man, 
whence  came  (po7in^,  Himyer,  and  Erythrus. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seba 
with  Sheba  (XDd).  The  plur.  form  D'^NSw!  corre- 
sponds with  tlie  Gr.  Srt/3«7o(  and  the  Lat.  Sabni.  Ge- 
senius  compares  the  Hel).  with  Ethiop.  .SV/;«,"man."  The 
Hebrew  Shin  is,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
Sin  in  Arabic  [see  Gesen.]  ;  and  the  historical,  ethno- 
logical, and  geographical  circumstances  of  the  case  all 
require  the  identification. 

in  the  Bible  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genea- 
logically in  (ien.  x,  28,  recurs  as  a  kingdom,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Solo- 
mon, when  she  heard  of  his  fame  concerning  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  questions 
(1  Kings  X,  1):  "And  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
very  great  train,  with  camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very 
much  golii,  and  precious  stones"  (ver.  2).  Again,  "  She 
gave  the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold, 
and  of  spices  verv  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon"  (ver.  10). 
She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom, 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land ;  but  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  the  Temple  had  recently  been  solemnized,  and,  no 
doiilit,  the  people  of  Arabia  were  desinms  to  see  this  fa- 
mous liouse.  That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia, 
and  not  of  Seba  the  Cusiiite  kintidom  of  Etliiopia,  is 
unquestionable.  Josephus  and  some  of  tlie  Kabbinieal 
writers  perversely,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter;  and 
the  ICthiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  Church  has  a  convenient 
tradition  to  tlie  same  effect  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6, 
5 ;  Ludolf,  //isf.  yElhhqi.  ii,  3  ;  Harris.  .1  hyssiida,  ii,  105). 
Al)en-Kzra  (o«  Dan.  xi,  6),  however,  remariis  that  the 
tpieen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  Yemen,  for  she  spoke  an 
Ishmaelitic,  or  rather  a  Shemitic,  lanjj;uage.  The  Arabs 
call  lier  Rilkis  (or  Yelkamah  or  Balkamah;  Il)n-Khal- 
dfin),  a  (jueen  of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  Caus- 
sin's  chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  correct,  reigned  in  the  1st  century  of  our 
lera  {Kssai,  i,  75,  etc.) ;  and  an  edifice  at  Ma-rib  (Maria- 
ba)  still  bears  her  name,  while  M.  Fresnel  read  the  name 
of  "Alinacah"  or  "Balmacah"  in  many  of  the  Himyer- 
itic  inscriptions.  The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistor- 
ical  and  unworthy  of  credit;  but  the  attempt  to  make 
her  Solomon's  queen  of  Sheba  probably  arose,  as  M.  Caus- 
sin  conjectures,  from  the  latter  being  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  without  any  name,  and  the  commentators  adopt- 
ing Bilkis  as  the  most  ancient  queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
lists  of  the  Yemen.  The  Koran,  as  usual,  contains  a 
very  poor  version  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  diluted  with 
nonsense  and  encumbered  with  fables  (xxvii,  24,  etc.). 

The  other'passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  refer 
to  the  .loktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Isa.  Ix,  G,  where  we 
read  "All  they  from  Sheba  shall  come:  they  shall  bring 
gold  and  incense,"  in  conjunction  with  iMidian,  Ephah, 
Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Here  reference  is  made  to  the 
commerce  that  took  the  road  from  Sheba  along  the 
western  borders  of  Arabia  (unless,  as  is  possible,  the 
Cushite  or  Keturahite  Sheba  be  meant);  and  again  in 
Jer.  vi,20,  it  is  written  "  To  what  purpose  cometh  there 
to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a 
far  country?"  (but  comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  22,  23,  and  see 
below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Psa.  Ixii,  10,  the  Joktan- 
ite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant;  for  the  kingdoms  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together,  and  in  ver.  15  the 
gold  of  Sheba  is  mentioned.  In  Job  i,  15;  vi,  19,  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  Keturahite  Saba3ans  have  been 
thought  to  be  referred  to,  but  these  were  later  than  our 
date  of  that  book.  We  prefer  to  assign  that  passage,  as 
well  as  Joel  iii,8,  which  speaks  of  their  kidnapping  pro- 
pensities, to  the  .Joktanite  trilje,  with  which  the  other 
seems  to  have  coalesced.  The  fact  of  the  chief  and  best- 
ascertained  settlement  of  the  Sheba  tribe  being  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  language  used  of  the  queen  who  came  from 
thence  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  she  was  a 
queen  of  "the  south,"  and  "came  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,"  i.  e.  from  the  extremities  of  the 
then  known  world  (Matt,  xii,  42;  Luke  xi,  31).  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  could  scarcely  be  under  a 
thousand  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  queen  seems  to  point  to  the  Cushite  Saba,  or 
IMeroe,  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  well  known  to  have 
been  chiefly  or  exclusively  females.  Later  essays  on 
the  rjueen  of  Sheba's  merits  have  been  written  by  Host 
(i$autz.  1782),  Zeibich  (Viteb.  1774),  Schultens  (Lugd. 
1740),  Norberg  (Lond.  and  (ioth.  1797).     See  Candace. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities,  and  prob- 
al)ly  successive  capitals,  were  Seba,  San'i'i  (Uzal),  and 
Zafar  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  generally  of  the  country  and  nation;  but  the 
statements  of  tlie  Arabian  writers  are  conflicting  on 
this  ])oiut,  and  they  are  not  made  clearer  iiy  the  ac- 
counts of  the  classical  geographers.  Ma-rib  was  an- 
other nameof  the  city,  or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace 
ill  it:  "Seba  is  a  city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib. 
three  nights'  journey  from  San'ii"  (Ez-Zejjaj,  in  the 
Taj-el- A  run  JIS.).     Again,  "  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma- 


rib  (Jfushfarnk,  s.  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemen,  of 
which  the  city  was  Ma-rib"  {Marasid,  s.  v.).  Near 
Seba  was  the  famous  dike  of  El-'Arim,  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  built  by  Lidinian  the  '.\dite,  to  store 
water  for  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  place,  and  to  avert  the 
descent  of  tiie  mountain  torrents.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  rupture  of  tliis  dike  is  an  important  point  in  .\rab 
history,  and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  2d  century  of 
the  Joktanite  tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Seba, 
points  irresistibly  to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as 
the  ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Uzal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existing  San'a)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zafiir  (Sejjhar) 
was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Seba  was 
the  most  important  of  these  chief  towns  of  the  Yemen. 
Its  value,  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  dynasties,  is  shown  by 
their  struggles  to  obtain  and  hold  it;  and  it  is  narrated 
tiiat  it  passed  several  times  into  the  hands,  alternate- 
ly, of  the  so  called  Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Ha- 
dramaut  (Hazarmaveth).  Eratosthenes,  Artemiilorns, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  speak  of  Mariabii ;  Diodoriis,  Aga- 
tharchides,  Stephaiuis  Byzant.  of  «SV/6«  ('2aliai  [Stejih. 
Byzant.J;  Srr/Jdc  [Agath.]) ;  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  §  30,  42), 
and  Pliny  (vi,  23,  §  34)  mention  Edfii].  But  the  tirst 
all  say  that  Mariaba  was  tiie  metropolis  of  the  Sa- 
baii;  and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place — one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
fortress  (though  probably  these  writers  were  not  aware 
of  this  fact) — unless,  indeed,  the  form  Sabota  (with  the 
variants  Sabatha,  Sobatale,  etc.)  of  Pliny  (//.  A^.  vi,  28, 
§  32)  have  reference  to  Shibam,  capital  of  Hadramaut, 
and  the  name,  also,  of  another  celebrated  city,  of  which 
the  Arabian  writers  (Mardsid,  s.  v.)  give  curious  ac- 
counts. The  classics  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
to  the  Sabsei  the  chief  riches,  the  best  territory,  and  the 
greatest  numbers  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the 
Arabs  which  they  name — the  Saba'i,  Atramita?  (  =  Ha- 
dramaiit),  Katabeni  (  =  Kahtan  —  Joktau),  and  JMiiu^i 
(for  which  see  Diklaii).  See  Bochart  {I'/iuleg,  xxvi). 
and  Miiller  {Geog.  Mia.\  p.  186  sq. 

The  history  of  the  Sab^ans  has  been  examined  by  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  (Ess<i{  sin-  l' Hist,  des  A  rahes)  ;  but 
much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before  its  details  can  be 
received  as  trustworthy,  the  earliest  safe  chronological 
point  being  about  the  commencement  of  our  ajra.  An 
examination  of  the  existing  remains  of  Sabfean  and  Him- 
yeritic  cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
add  more  facts  to  our  |)resent  knowledge;  and  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  from  inscriptions  aid- 
ed, as  i\I.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect,  will 
probably  give  iis  some  safe  grounds  for  placing  the  build- 
ing or  a^ra  of  the  dike.  In  the  art.  Arabia  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dike,  and  the 
conclusions  are  given  which  De  Sacy  and  Caussin  have 
drawn  from  those  dates  and  other  indications  respecting 
the  date  of  the  rupture  of  the  dike,  which  forms,  then, 
an  important  point  in  Arabian  history;  but  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  2d  century  of  our  a>ra,  and  the  older  ;era 
of  the  building  is  altogether  unfixed, 'or,  indeed,  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  yElius  Gallus.  The  ancient 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of 
Cushite  workmanshi])  or  origin.  Later  temples  and 
palace-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions, 
were  probablj-  of  less  massive  character;  but  Sabaian 
art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting  subject  of  in- 
(piiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those  temples  was 
cosmic;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure  and  too  little 
known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  place.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  whatever  connection  there 
was  in  religion  between  the  Sabieans  and  the  Saiiians. 
there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race.  Kespecting  the  lat- 
ter the  reader  may  consult  Chwolson's  S.tidner,  a  work . 
that  may  be  recommended  with  more  confidence  than 
the  same  author's  Xalntlha'dn  Agi-iculture.  See  Nk- 
HAIOTH.  Some  curious  papers  have  also  ap|ieared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipsic. 
by  Dr.  Osiandcr. 
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3.  (Sept.  ^a(3d  V.  r.  2a/3ai  and  ^a/iav.)  Elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Jokshan,  one  of  Abraham's  sons  bv  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV,  3 ;  1  Chron.  i,  32).  B.C.  cir.  1980."  He  evi- 
dently settled  somewliere  in  Arabia,  probably  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  his  posteritj' 
appear  to  have  become  incorporated  with  the  earlier 
Sabieans  of  the  Joktanic  branch. 

4.  (Sept.  2o/3t6  v.  r.  'Afiti  ;  Josephus  2o/3a7oe,  A  nt. 
vii,  11,  7.)  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-22),  the  last  chief 
of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  B.C.  1023.  He  is  described 
as  a  "man  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [see  Shimei  ]  to 
have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  consequence,  from  the  immense  effect 
produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was,  in  fact,  all  but 
an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  (tf  Jeroboam.  It  was  not, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  Absalom,  a  mere  conflict  between  two 
factions  in  the  court  of  Judah,  but  a  struggle,  arising 
out  of  that  conflict,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  recover  its  lost  ascendency — a  struggle  of  which  some 
indications  had  already  been  manifested  in  the  excessive 
bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The  occasion  seized 
by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  loyalty,  between 
the  nt)rthern  and  southern  tribes  on  David's  return. 
Through  the  ancient  custom  he  summoned  all  the  tribes 
"  to  their  tents;"  and  then  and  afterwards  Judah  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David  (ver.  1,  2). 
The  king  might  well  say  "  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom"  (ver.  6).  What 
he  feared  was  Sheba's  occupation  of  the  fortified  cities. 
This  fear  was  justified  by  the  result.  Sheba  traversed 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently  rousing  the  popula- 
tion, Joab  following  him  in  full  |>ursuit,  and  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  that  the 
murder  even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  in- 
cident in  the  campaign.  He  stayed  but  for  the  moment 
of  the  deed,  and  "pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bich- 
ri." The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for  an  instant  by 
the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  also  "  went  on  after 
Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri."  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself  in  the 
fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maacah — in  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Palestine  —  possibh^  allied  to  the  cause  of 
Absalom  through  his  mother,  Maacah,  and  famous  for 
the  prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (ver.  18).  That  pru- 
dence was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion. 
Joab's  terms  were  the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A 
woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her  city, 
and  proposed  the  execution  to  her  fellow-citizens.  The 
head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  the  wall  and  the  insur- 
rection ended. — Smith.     See  David. 

5.  (Sept.  2f/3££  V.  r.  So/3a^s.)  A  chief  Gadite  resi- 
dent in  Bashan  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (1  Chron. 
V,  13).     B.C.  781. 

6.  (Sept.  Sfljuaa  v.  r.  Sa/3sE.)  One  of  the  towns  of 
the  allotment  of  Simeon  (.Josh,  xix,  2).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Beer-sheba  and  Moladah.  In  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  south  of  Judah,  out  of  which  those  of  Simeon 
were  selected,  no  Sheba  appears  apart  from  Beer-sheba; 
but  there  is  a  Shcmii  (xv,  2(1),  which  stands  next  to  Mo- 
ladah and  which  is  proliably  the  Sheba  in  question. 
This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vat- 
ican copy  of  the  Sept.  The  change  from  b  to  in  is  an 
easy  one  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  in  their 
other  letters  the  words  are  identical.  Some  have  sup- 
[losed  that  the  name  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  tlie 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beer-sheba — by  the 
connnon  error  called  honwiotelcnion  —  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  that  the  number  of  names  given  in 
xix,  2-6  is,  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  tliough  the  num- 
ber stated  is  tliirteen;  and  that  in  the  list  of  Simeon 
of  1  Chron.  (iv,  28)  Sheba  is  entirely  omitted.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix,  2  may  be  ren- 
dered "Beer-sheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba,  the  well;" 
but  this  seems  forced,  and  is,  besides,  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  list  is  a   list  of  "cities"  {T/nsaur. 


p.  1355  a,  where  other  suggestions  are  cited). — Smith. 
See  Shema. 

She'bah  (Heb.  Shibah',  ny^'r,  fem.  of  Sheba,  i.  e. 
seven  or  an  oath  ;  Sept.  accordingly  opKoi;  ;  Yulg.  trans- 
lates less  well  abunikintia),  the  famous  well  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  city  of  Beer-sheba  (Gen.  xxvi,  33).  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  occurrence,  it  was  the 
fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  bj'  Isaac's  people,  and 
received  its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 
oaths  (ver.  31,  ^V'2'C^^,  i/ishshubeii)  which  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day  be- 
fore. It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  according  to  the 
narrative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed  its  exist- 
ence and  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (xxi,  32).  Indeed, 
its  previous  existence  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  tlie 
narrative  now  directly  imder  consideration  (xxvi,  23). 
The  two  transactions  are  curiously  identical  in  many  of 
their  circumstances — the  rank  and  names  of  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains,  the  strife  between  the  subordinates  on 
either  side,  the  covenant,  the  adjurations,  the  city  that 
took  its  name  from  the  well.  They  differ  alone  in  the 
fact  that  the  chief  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham, 
in  the  other  Isaac.  Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch 
{Genesis,  p.  500),  looking  to  the  fact  tliat  there  are  two 
large  wells  at  Bir  es-Seba,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
transactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to  the 
one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in  the  two 
narratives  merelv  two  versions  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  renowned  well  was  first  dug.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  analogy  of  the  early  history  of  other  na- 
tions, and  in  the  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
details  of  the  two  accounts,  there  is  much  to  support 
this.  The  various  plays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name 
S':iTy,  interpreting  it  as  "seven,"  as  an  "oath,"  as  "abun- 
dance" (so  Jerome,  as  if  reading  n"2b),  as  "a  lion" 
(such  is  the  meaning  of  the  modern  Arabic  Stba) — are 
all  so  many  direct  testimonies  to  the  remote  date  and 
archaic  form  of  this  most  venerable  of  names,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  narratives  of  the  early  history  of  the  He- 
brews are  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  early  history  of  other  nations.  —  Smith. 
In  explanation  of  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  these 
wells,  it  sln)uld  be  noted  that  the  sacred  text  expressly 
states  that  Isaac,  after  reopening  them,  "called  their 
names  after  the  names  which  his  father  had  called 
them"  (Gen.  xxvi,  18).  A  minute  description  of  the 
wells  and  vicinity  of  Beer-sheba  is  given  by  Lieut.  Con- 
dor in  the  Qiiar.  Statement  of  "  The  Pal.  Explor.  Fund" 
for  Jan.  1875,  p.  23  sq.     See  Beek-sheba  ;  Well. 

She'bam  (Heb.  Sebam',  Wyi^,  fragrance ;  Sept. 
I.tjiafia,  and  so  the  Samar.  Cod.  rtTS-U;),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan — 
the  "land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead" — demanded, 
and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Eeuben  and  Gad  (Numb. 
xxxii,  3).  It  is  named  between  Elealeh  and  Nebo,  and 
is  probably  the  same  which,  in  a  subsequent  verse  of  the 
chapter  and  on  later  occasions,  appears  in  the  altered 
forms  of  Sims.MAii  and  Sibmah  (q.  v.). — Smith. 

Shebani'all  (Heb.  Shebamjah',  iT^32d,  increased 
of  Jehorah ;  once  [1  Chron.  xv,  24]  in  the  prolonged 
form  Shebanya'Ini,  irfpS'iTJ),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  'S.iojitvia  V.  r.  "Zojii'da  and  2o/(j'/o.)  One 
of  the  Levitioal  trumpeters  on  the  removal  of  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24).     B.C.  1043. 

2.  (Sept.  'S.ajiavia  and  SfYEii'o, v. r.  ^ifiavia,  'Sa^a- 
via,  etc.)  One  of  Ezra's  Levitical  attendants,  who  stood 
upon  tlie  steps  and  uttered  the  jirayer  of  confession  and 
thanksgiving  (Neh.  ix,  4,  5),  and  joined  in  the  sacred 
covenant  (x,  10).     B.C.  4.59. 

3.  (Sept.  St/iai'i'a.)  Another  Levite  who  joined  in 
tlie  same  covenant  (Neh.  x,  12).     B.C.  459. 

4.  (Sejit.  2f/3n)'i,  Tfxevia.)  A  priest  who  did  the 
same  (Neh.  x,  4;  xii,  14).     B.C.  459.     He  had  a  son 
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named  Joseph  (ver.  14).     He  is  apparently  the  same 
elsewhere  (_ver.  3)  called  Sheciianiah  (q.  v.). 

Sheb'arim  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hash-iShebarim', 
D"'131i"n,  the  breacfies,  as  often  elsewhere  rendered; 
Sept.  avt'tTpLxl/av;  Vulg.  S€ba7-im)  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  tlie  name  of  a  place  to  which  the  Israelites  retreated 
in  the  first  attack  of  Ai  (Josh,  vii,  5).  "  The  root  of  the 
word  has  the  force  of  '  dividing'  or  '  breaking,'  and  it  is 
tlierefore  suggested  that  the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot 
where  there  were  fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  gradually 
deepening  till  tliey  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice 
to  the  ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from 
(iilgal — 'the  going  down'  (ITl^arl;  see  ver.  5  and  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ground  around  the  site  of 
Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was  very  much  of 
this  character.  Keil  (Josiia,  ad  loc.)  interprets  Sheba- 
rim  by  'stone  quarries;'  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexicographers. 
The  ancient  interpreters  (Seijt,,  Targ.,  and  Syr.)  usually 
discard  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  'till  they  were 
broken  up,'  etc." — Smith.  But  this  is  opposed  both  to 
the  use  of  the  art.  here — which  seems  to  indicate  a  well- 
known  and  specific  locality — and  to  the  fact  that  but  few 
of  the  Hebrews  were  slain  there.  A  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  locality  would  doubtless  reveal  some  clue  to 
the  name.     See  Ai. 

Shebat.     See  Sebat. 

She'ber  (Heb.  id.  nsi;:,  breakim/ ,■  Sept.  St/Stp 
V.  r.  Sa/Sfp),  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  (son  of 
Hur)  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chrou.  ii,  43).  B.C. 
post  185(5. 

Shebiith.     See  Talmud. 

Sheb'na  (Heb.  Shebna',  N3at3  [occasionally  Slieb- 
naJi',  mn'r,  2  Kings  xviii,  18, '20;  xix,  2],  vu/or;  Sept. 
^(jSvaQ  V.  r.  Sojui/flc ;  Josephus,  So/3j'«7of;  [  A  nt.  x,  1, 1]), 
a  person  of  high  position  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  praifect  of  the  palace  (Isa.  xxii, 
15),  but  subsequenth'  the  subordinate  office  of  secretary 
(xxxvi,  3 ;  2  Kings  xix,  2),  his  former  post  being  given 
to  Eiliakim,  B.C.  713.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  effected  by  Isaiah's  interposition ;  for  Shebna  had 
incurred  the  prophet's  extreme  displeasure,  partly  on 
account  of  his  pride  (Isa.  xxii,  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18), 
and  his  tyranny  (as  implied  in  the  title  of"  father"  be- 
stowed on  his  successor,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears 
from  his  successor  being  termed  a  "servant  of  .lehovali," 
A-er.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  tlie  political  party 
which  was  opposed  to  the  theocracy  and  in  favor  of  the 
Egyptian  alliance.  From  the  omission  of  the  usual  no- 
tice of  his  fiither's  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  noviis  homo. — Smith.  Wnier  thinks,  from  the 
Aram.ean  form  of  Ins  name,  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii,  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
11.  22;  xxxvii,  2. 

Shebo.     See  Agate. 

Shebu'el  [many  Sheb'uell  (Heb.  Skebuel',  ^N!iail5, 
cnplire  [or  renoirn'\  of  God;  Sept.  Sov/3a/;X;  Vulg. 
S(tbuel),  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  A  leading  descendant  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  ](!),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  (Jod  (xxvi,  24) ,  called  also  Shubael  (xxiv, 
20).  B.C.  1013.  "The  Targum  of  1  Chron.  xxvi,  24 
has  a  strange  piece  of  confusion:  'And  Shehuel,  that  is, 
Jonathan  the  son  of  (iershom  the  son  of  Closes,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that  he 
was  skilful  in  money  matters  he  ajipolnted  him  chief 
over  the  treasures.'  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Moses 
of  whom  there  is  any  trace"  (Smith). 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  minstrel, 
and  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of  twelve  in  the  temple 
chf)ir  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4) ;  also  called  Shubael  (ver.  20). 
B.C.  1013. 

Shebuoth,     See  Taljiud. 


Shecani'ah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  15), 
the  same  name  usually  Anglicized  Shechaniah  (q.  v.). 

Shecliani'ah  (Heb.  Shehatiyah',  H^D^t",  dweller 
[i.  e.  iniiiiuite]  with  Jehot-ah,  twice  in  the  prolonged 
form  Shehmya'hit,  W^pilT  [  1  Chron.  xxiv,  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi,  15],  which  is  always  Anglicized  "Shecaniah"  in 
the  A.  v.;  Sept.  ^ixtvui^,  but  Se^^oi'inc  in  2  Chron.  xxxi, 
15;  Ezraviii,5;  S£Y«J'int;  i" '^'er.  3;  i"e)(;f  j^in  in  Neh.  xii, 
3;  Vulg.  Secheuias,  but  iSebenias  in  xii,  3),  the  name  of 
several  men,  chiefiy  during  the  post-exilian  period. 

1.  The  clnef  of  the  tenth  division  of  priests  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11, 
"Shecaniah").     B.C.  1014. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  priests  appointed  by  Ilezekiah 
to  distribute  the  daily  services  among  the  sacerdotal 
order  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15,  "Shecaniah").     B.C.  726. 

3.  One  of  the  "  priests  and  Levites"  (but  to  which  of 
these  orders  he  belonged  does  not  certainly  appear,  prob- 
ably the  former,  however)  who  returned  from  Bab\'lon 
wit'h  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  3).  B.C.  536.  In  ver.  14 
(and  perhaps  x,  4)  he  is  apparently  called  Shebaniah 
(q.  v.).  But  he  is  not  the  same  with  the  Shecaniah 
who  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign  of 
David;  inasmuch  as  in  the  lists  in  Nehemiah  his  name 
continually  occurs  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  place  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc). 

4.  A  person  apparently  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"sons"  of  Pharosh  (i.e.  Farosh).  and  father  or  progeni- 
tor of  a  Zechariah  who  returned  from  the  exile  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  viii,  3).  B.C.  ante  459.  As 
the  phraseology,  however,  is  here  peculiar,  many  con- 
nect the  clause  containing  this  name  with  the  preceding 
verse  (as  in  the  Sept.  and  1  Esdr. ;  but  contrary  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation),  so  as  to  read,  "  Hattush  of  the 
sons  of  Shechaniah;"  thus  identifying  this  person  with 
No.  9.  The  clause  containing  this  name  is  perhaps  an 
interpolation  from  ver.  5.     See  Hattush. 

5.  Another  person  similarly  mentioned  in  the  same 
list  (Ezra  viii,  5)  as  progenitor  of  "  the  son  of  Jaliaziel," 
who  likewise  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra;  but  as 
the  name  Shechaniah  itself  is  not  found  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  li,  and  as  the  mere  patronymic  ben-.Iahaziel 
is  scarcely  a  sufficient  designation,  we  may  conjecture 
(comp.  ver.  10)  that  a  name  (actually  supplied  in  the 
Zdthoe  of  the  Sept.  and  1  Esdr.;  evidently  the  Zattu  of 
Ezra  ii.  8)  has  dropped  out  of  the  Heb.  text  before  "  She- 
chaniah" (BeTtheau,  Kurzyef.  llandb.  ad  loc).  This  in- 
dividual, i.e.  Shechaniah,  will  then  appear  (in  conform- 
ity vvith  the  phraseology  of  tlu  adjoining  enumerations) 
as  the  son  of  the  Zechariah  in  question,  and  himself  one 
of  the  returned  exiles.     B.C.  459.     See  Zattu. 

6.'  A  son  of  Jehiel,  of  the  "sonsof  Elam,"  and  the  one 
who  proposed  to  Ezra  the  repudiation  of  the  Gentile 
wives  taken  after  the  return  from  Babvlon  (Ezra  x,  2). 
B.C.  458. 

7.  The  father  of  Shemaiab,  which  latter  was  "  keeper 
of  the  east  gate,"  and  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  29).  B.C.  ante  446. 
He  was  perhaps  i<lentical  with  No.  9. 

8.  The  son  of  Arab  and  father-in-law  of  Tohiah,  the 
Jews'  enemy  during  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
vi,  18).     B.C.  cir.  434. 

9.  A  descendant  of  the  Davidic  line,  father  of  Shc- 
maiah,  and  apparently  the  son  of  Obadiah  (1  Chron.  lii, 
21,  22).  B.C.  cir.  410.  He  may  also  have  been  the 
Eliakim  (Matt,  i,  13)  or  Joseph  (Luke  iii,  26)  of  our 
Saviour's  ancestry  (Strong,  Harm,  and  Expos,  p.  16,  17); 
See  Nos.  4  and  7. 

She'chem  (Heb.  Shekem',  030  ["in  pause"  ^^f'- 
kem,  CZ w,  both  as  a  common  noun  (Psa.  xxi,  13)  and 
as  a  proper  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  31;  .Josh,  xvii,  2;  1 
Chron.  vii,  19)],  a  shoulder;  Sept.  'Svxffi),  the  name 
of  three  men  and  one  jilace  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  son  of  Hamor.  prince  of  the  coiuitry  or  dis- 
trict of  Shechem  in  which  Jacob  formed  his  camp  on 
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his  return  from  Mesopotamia.  B.C.  190G.  This  young 
man.  having  seen  Jacob's  daughter  Dinah,  was  smitten 
with  her  beauty,  and  detloured  her.  This  wrong  was 
terribly  and  cruelly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine 
brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi.  See  Dinah.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  town  of  Shechem,  even  if  of  recent  or- 
igin, must  have  existed  before  the  birth  of  a  man  so 
young  as  Ilamor's  son  appears  to  have  been;  and  we 
may  therefore  suppose  it  a  name  preserved  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  which  both  the  town  and  the  princes  inherited. 
See  No.  4  below.  Shechera's  name  is  always  connected 
with  that  of  his  father,  Hamor  (^Gen.  xxxiii,  19 :  xxxiv  ; 
Josh,  xxiv,  32 ;  Judg.  ix,  28 ;  Acts  vii,  16).     See  Jacob. 

2.  A  son  of  Gilead,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Shechemites  (Nimib.  xxvi, 
31).  B.C.  post  1856.  His  family  are  again  mentioned 
as  the  Beni-Shechem  (Josh,  xvii,  2). 

3.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  another  Shechem  is  named 
among  the  (lileadites  as  a  son  of  Shemidah,  a  younger 
member  of  the  family  of  the  foregoing  (vii.  19).  B.C. 
post  1856.  It  must  have  been  the  recollection  of  one  of 
these  two  Gileadites  which  led  Cyril  of  Alexandria  into 
his  strange  fancy  (quoted  by  Keland,  Pulcesf.  p.  1007, 
from  his  Comm.  on  //osea)  of  placing  the  city  of  She- 
chem on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 

4.  An  ancient  and  important  city  of  Central  Pales- 
tine, which  still  subsists,  although  under  a  later  desig- 
nation. (In  our  account  of  it  we  chietly  follow  those 
found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith  and  Fairbairn.) 

I.  T/ie  Xame.  —  The  Hebrew  word,  as  above  seen, 
means  a  "  shoulder,"  or,  more  correctly,  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  just  below  the  neck,  like  the  Larin  dorsum, 
a  ridge  ((iesenius,  s.  v.).  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
doubtful.  Some  have  supposed  it  was  given  to  the 
town  from  its  position  on  the  water-shed  lying  between 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  west.  But  this  is  not  altogether  correct, 
for  the  water-shed  is  more  than  half-way  from  the  city 
to  the  entrance  of  the  valley;  and,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  elevation  at  that  point  is  so  slight  that  it 
would  neither  suggest  nor  justify  this  as  a  distinctive 
title.  It  has  also  been  made  a  question  wliether  the 
])lace  was  so  called  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 
head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of  Jacob  ((ien.  xxxiii, 
18  sq.),  or  whether  he  received  his  name  from  the  city. 
The  import  of  the  name  favors,  certainly,  the  latter  sup- 
position, since  its  evident  signification  as  an  appellative, 
in  whatever  application,  would  naturally  originate  such 
a  name;  and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced, 
would  be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  family 
of  the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  city  f>r  region.  The 
name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
mor, would  have  been  taken,  according  to  historical 
analogy,  from  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  Some 
interpret  (ien.  xxxiii,  18,  19  as  showing  that  Shechem 
in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  also  Shalem.  But 
this  opinion  has  no  support  except  from  that  passage; 
and  the  meaning  even  there  more  naturally  is  that  Ja- 
cob came  in  saj'efi/  to  Shechem  (D5'd,  as  an  adjective, 
safe;  comp.  (Jen.  xxvui,  21);  or  (as  recognised  in  the 
English  Bil>le)  that  Shalem  belongc<l  to  Shechem  as  a 
dependent  tributary  village.  See  Siiai.k.m.  The  name 
is  also  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  form  of  Siciikm  (Gen. 
xii,  6)  and  Svchkm  (Acts  vii,  16),  to  which,  as  well  as 
Sychau  (John  iv,  5),  the  reader  is  referred.  In  the 
Sept.,  as  above  stated,  it  is  (as  in  the  New  Test,  above) 
usually  designated  by  Sii^f^,  but  also  »/  ^iKifia  in 
1  Kings  xii,  25;  and  rd  Siici/tn,  as  in  Josh,  xxiv,  32, 
which  is  the  form  generally  used  by  Josephus  and  Eu- 
sebius  (ill  the  Oiiomiisf.).  But  the  place  has  also  been 
known  by  very  different  names  from  these  variations 
of  the  ancient  Shechem.  To  say  nothing  of  Mabor/kd 
(Mai3op3o  or  Ma/?a^pa),  which  Josephus  says  {\V(n; 
iv,  8,  1)  it  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
(SP."]Z"''a,  fhe  Ihorouyhfare  or  (joi-(/e),  and  which  also 
appears,  with  a  slight  variation  {M amoithii)  in  I'liny 


{Hisf.  Nal.  V,  13),  Josephus  (ihid.)  calls  it  NeapoKs 
(NfHTToXic,  "  New  Town"),  from  its  having  been  rebuilt 
by  Vespasian  after  the  Roman  war  in  Palestine;  and 
this  name  is  found  on  coins  still  extant  (Enckel,  iJoiir. 
Num.  iii,  433).  See  Nkapolis.  This  last  name  it  has 
still  retained  in  the  Arab  Nablus,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  instances  throughout  the  country  where  the  com- 
paratively modern  name  has  supplanted  the  original. 


Coin  of  Neapolis  in  Palestine. 

II.  Locatinn. — The  scriptural  indications  of  its  local- 
ity are  not  numerous.  Joshua  places  it  in  Blount  Ephra- 
im  (xx,  7;  see  also  1  Kings  xii.  25).  Sliiloh  was  "on 
the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  u]i  from  Bethel 
to  Shechem"  (Judg.  xxi,  19);  hence  Shechem  must 
have  been  farther  north  than  Shiloh.  In  the  story  of 
Jotham  it  is  more  precisely  located  under  Mount  (ieri- 
zim  (ix,  7);  which  corresjionds  with  the  more  full  and 
exact  description  of  ,)osephus,  who  places  it  between 
Gerizim  and  Ebal  (Ant.  iv,  8,  44).  Further,  Shechem, 
as  we  learn  from  Joseph's  history  (Gen.  xxxvii,  12, 
etc.),  must  have  been  near  Dothaii ;  and,  assuming  Do- 
than  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Nablus,  Shechem  must  have  been  among  the 
same  mountains,  not  far  distant.  So,  too,  as  the  Sychar 
in  John  iv,  5  was  probably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that 
town  must  have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which 
the  Samaritan  woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  she  stood 
by  the  well  at  its  foot.  The  collateral  evidences  in  suji- 
port  of  this  opinion  we  may  briefly  state.  1.  The  city 
is  not  built  on  an  elevated  position,  as  almost  all  the 
towns  of  Palestine  are,  but  at  the  foot  of  (ierizim  and 
along  the  valley,  indicating  a  date  anterior  to  the  war- 
like and  unsettled  state  of  the  country  which  led  the 
inhabitants  to  select  a  more  secure  and  defensive  site 
for  their  towns;  as  also  the  unwillingness  of  the  peo]ile 
through  future  generations  to  change  the  site  of  their 
ancient  and  renowned  city.  2.  The  advantage  which 
it  affords  of  a  good  supply  of  running  water — a  most 
important  consideration  in  that  climate  especially.  No 
spot  in  this  favored  locality  has  such  an  abundance  as 
the  city  itself  3.  The  road  which  has  connected  the 
valley  with  the  summit  of  iMount  Gerizim  through  all 
past  ages  is  the  one  ascending  behind  the  [iresent  town. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  another  path  leading  up  from  the 
valley  about  half-way  between  the  city  and  the  east 
end  of  the  valley;  but  this  has  never  been  more  than  a 
kind  of  by-path,  used  by  few  except  shepherds.  4.  The 
antiquities  in  and  around  the  city.  These  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important  in  themselves,  but  as  evidence 
on  the  subject  in  question  they  are  of  considerable  value. 
They  consist  of  portions  of  walls,  cisterns,  fragments  of 
potteries,  and  such  like,  all  of  early  date,  an<l  some  evi- 
dently of  Hebrew  origin.  These  being  either  within 
the  walls  of  the  present  city,  or  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  none  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
valley,  seem  to  be  a  jirctty  conclusive  |)roof  that  the 
present  site  is  the  original  one.  5.  The  narrative  of 
Jotham's  parable  to  the  people  of  Shechem  clearly  in- 
dicates the  same  spot  (Judg.  ix,  7-21).  He  would  have 
stood  on  one  of  those  large  projections  of  Gerizim  that 
overlook  the  city;  and  in  no  other  spot  in  the  valley 
would  the  whole  story  tally  so  well.  Josephus,  in  re- 
lating .Jotham's  exjiloit.  confirms  this  beyond  all  dispute. 
His  words  are  that  Jotham  went  up  to  Jlount  (ierizim, 
which  overhangs  the  city  Shechem  {Aiif.  v,  7,  2).  We 
may  remark  that  Josephus  usually  retains  the  old  name 
Shechem  when  speaking  of  the  city,  but  occasionally 
adopts  the  new  name,  Neapolis  ( War,  iv,  8,  1) ;  and 
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thus  clearly  i<lentifies  Shechem  with  Nablus.  This 
was  certainly  the  Jewish  opinion,  as  we  read  in  Mid- 
rash  Rabbah  that  "  Shechem  in  Mount  Ephraim  is  Na- 
puhs."  So,  also,  the  early  Christians  Epiplianiiis  {Ailr. 
Ila-r.  iii,  1055)  and  Jerome  (J'Jpit.  Pii/da'),  The  only 
ancient  am hor  that  makes  a  distinction  between  She- 
chem and  Nablus  is  Eusebius,  if  indeed  he  means  to  as- 
sert the  fact,  which  seems  doubtful  from  his  mode  of 
expression  (Oiioimisf.  s.  v.  Ttps/iu'^of,  2(>\'f;[i).  But 
his  contemporary,  the  Bordeaux  I'ilyrim,  wiio  visited 
the  [)lace  in  A.D.  333,  not  only  identities  the  two,  but 
also  never  calls  the  city  by  its  new  name,  Neapolis,  but 
only  its  ancient  name,  Sychem  ;  and  most  likely  he  thus 
only  expressed  the  g'eneral  and  probably  universal  opin- 
ion that  then  prevailed  among  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

The  ancient  town,  in  its  most  flourishing;  a,£;e,  may 
have  tilled  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modern  representa- 
tive. It  could  easily  have  extended  farther  up  the  side 
of  Gerizim,  and  eastward  nearer  to  the  opening  into  the 
valley  from  the  [ilain.  But  any  great  change  in  this 
respect,  certainly  the  idea  of  an  altogether  different 
position,  the  natural  conditions  of  the  locality  render 
doubtful.  That  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  approached  nearer  than  at  present  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  valley  between  (Jerizim  and  Ebal  may 
be  inferred  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's  well  to 
Sycliar  in  John's  narrative  (iv,  1  sij. ).  The  impression 
made  there  on  the  reader  is  that  the  people  ct)uld  be 
reailily  seen  as  they  came  forth  from  the  town  to  repair 
to  Jesus  at  the  well;  whereas  Nablus  is  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  and  not  visible  from  that  point.  The 
present  inhabitants  have  a  belief  or  tradition  that  She- 
chem occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the  east  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  modern  town;  and  certain  trav- 
ellers speak  of  ruins  there,  which  they  regard  as  evi- 
dence of  the  same  fact.  The  statement  of  Eusebius 
that  Sychar  lay  east  of  Neapolis  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  part  of  Neapolis  in  that  quar- 
ter had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  ruin  when  he  lived  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  site  of  a  separate  town  (see  Re- 
land,  PuliKst.  p.  1004).  The  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  was  more  exposed  than  that  in  the 
recess  of  the  valley,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
would  be  destroyed  first,  or  be  left  to  desertion  and  de- 
cay. Josephus  says  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Sa- 
maritans (inhabitants  of  Shechem  are  meant)  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion  (  War,  iii,  7, 32). 
The  population,  therefore,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  Nablus,  with  its  present  dimensions,  would  contain. 

III.  /Jistori/. — The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible 
are  numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migration  to 
the  land  of  promise,  pitched  his  tent  and  built  an  altar 
under  the  oak  (or  Terebinth)  of  Moreh  at  Shechem. 
'•  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land ;"  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  region,  if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  aboriginal  race  (see  (ien.  xii,  0).  Some 
have  inferred  from  the  expression  "place  of  Shechem" 
(03'^  mpp)  that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expression 
used  of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (xviii,  '24 ;  xix. 
12 ;  xxix,  22 ) ;  and  it  may  have  been  interchanged  here, 
without  any  difference  of  meaning,  with  the  phrase, 
"city  of  Shechem,"  which  occurs  in  xxxiii,  18.  A  |)o- 
sition  affording  such  natural  advantages  would  hardly 
fail  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  any  population  existed  in 
the  coinitry.  The  narrative  shows  incontestably  that 
at  the  time  of  Jacoli's  arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in 
Mesopotamia  (ver.  IM;  ch.  xxxiv),  Shechem  was  a  Hi- 
vite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was 
the  head  man.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch 
purchased  from  that  chieftain  "  the  parcel  of  the  field," 
which  he  8ubse(|uontly  beijueathod,  as  a  S|)ecial  patri- 
mony, to  his  son  Joseph  (xliii,  22;  Josh,  xxiv,  32;  .lohn 
iv,  5).    The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of 


the  Muhhna,  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  account 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  on  his  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  water.  The 
defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the  capture 
of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to  this  period 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  1  sq.).  As  this  bloody  act,  which  Jacob 
so  entirely  condemned  (ver.  30)  and  reprobated  with  his 
dying  breath  (xlix,  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two  persons,  some 
urge  that  as  evidence  of  the  very  insignificant  charac- 
ter of  the  town  at  the  time  of  that  transaction.  But  the 
argument  is  by  no  means  decisive.  Those  sons  of  Ja- 
cob were  already  at  the  head  of  households  of  their  own, 
and  may  have  had  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of 
their  numerous  slaves  and  retainers.  We  speak  in  like 
manner  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that  city  when 
we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his  leadership.  The 
oak  under  which  Abraham  had  worshipped  survived  to 
Jacob's  time ;  and  the  latter,  as  he  was  about  to  remove 
to  Beth-el,  collected  the  images  and  amulets  which  some 
of  his  family  had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-arara 
and  buried  them  "  under  the  oak  which  was  by  She- 
chem" (xxxv,  1-4).  The  "oak  of  the  monument"  (if 
we  adopt  .that  rendering  of  3Sp  "p'SX  in  Judg.  ix,  6), 
where  the  Shechemitcs  made  Abimelech  king,  marked, 
perhaps,  the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews  looked 
back  to  these  earliest  footsteps  (the  incunabula  gentis) 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.  See  MiiONENiM. 
During  Jacob's  sojourn  at  Hebron  his  sons,  in  the  course 
of  their  pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their  flocks  to  She- 
chem, and  at  Dothan,  in  that  neighborhood,  Joseph, 
who  had  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
ami  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  12,  28).  In  the 
distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by  the  He- 
brews, Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xx,  7), 
but  was  assigned  to  the  Lcvites,  and  became  a  city  of 
refuge  (xxi,  20,  21).  It  acquired  new  importance  as  the 
scene  of  the  renewed  promulgation  of  the  law,  when  its 
blessings  were  heard  from  (ierizim  and  its  curses  from 
Ebal,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heails  and  acknowl- 
edged Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Dent,  xxvii,  11; 
Josh,  ix,  32-35).  It  was  here  Joshua  assembled  the  jieo- 
ple,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his 
last  counsels  (xxiv,  1,25).  After  the  death  of  (iideon, 
Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to 
revolt  from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him 
as  king  (Judg.  ix).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of  usur- 
pation anil  treason  that  Jotham  delivered  his  parable 
of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  the  top  of  (ieri- 
zim, as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg.  ix,  22  sq.  The  pict- 
uresque traits  of  the  allegory,  as  Prof.  Stanley  suggests 
{iSinai  and  Palestine,  j).  286 ;  Jewish  Church,  p.  348 ),  are 
strikingl}'  appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage  of  the 
region.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city,  and,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fale  t<i  which  he  would  consign  it,  sowed 
the  groinul  with  salt  (Jutlg.  ix,  34-45).  It  was  soon  re- 
stored, however,  for  we  are  told  in  1  Kings  xii  that  all 
Israel  assembled  at  Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's 
successor,  went  thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Its 
central  position  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies; 
its  history  was  fraught  with  recollections  which  would 
give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of  |iatricilism  to 
the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people.  The  new  king's  ob- 
stinacy made  him  insensible  to  such  influences.  Here, 
at  this  same  place,  the  ten  tribes  renounced  the  house 
of  David  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam 
(ver.  It)),  under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  epoch  of 
the  exile.  The  people  of  Shechem. doubtless  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  were,  most  of  I  hem  at 
least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii,  5,  6;  xviii,  9 
sq.).  liui  Shalmanescr,  the  conipuTor,  sent  colonies  from 
Babylonia  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  exiles  (xvii,  24). 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  another  influx  of  stran- 
gers, at  a  later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezra  iv,  2). 
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The  "certain  men  from  Shechcm"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xli,  5,  who  were  slain  on  tlieir  way  to  Jerusalem,  were 
possibly  Cuthites,  i.  e.  Babylonian  immigrants  who  had 
become  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  Jehovah  (see  Hit- 
zig,  Ikr  Pruph.  Jer.  p.  331).  These  Babylonian  settlers 
in  the  land,  intermixed,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (B.C.  300),  and  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed  for 
so  many  ages  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  1,  1 ;  xiii,  3,  4).  The 
Sou  of  Sirach  (1,  26)  says  that  "a  foolish  people,"  i.  e. 
the  Samaritans,  "dwelt  at  Sheeliem"  (^ra  liKij-ia). 
From  its  vicinity  to  their  place  of  worship,  it  became 
the  principal  city  of  the  Samaritans,  a  rank  which  it 
maintained  at  least  till  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
about  B.C.  129,  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
(ibid,  xiii,  9,  1 ;  War,  i,  2,  6).  From  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  Samaritans  th.e  history  of  Shechem  blends 
itself  with  that  of  this  people  and  of  their  sacred  mount, 
Gerizim;  and  the  reatler  will  find  the  proper  informa- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  subject  under  those  heads.  The 
city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyr- 
canus,  B.C.  129  (-Iw^  xiii,  9, 1 ;  Wm{\,  2,  6). 

As  already  intimated,  Shechem  reappears  in  the  New 
Test.  It  is  probably  the  Sychar  of  John  iv,  5,  near 
which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan  wom- 
an at  Jacob's  well.  'Zvxfip,  as  the  place  is  termed  there 
{1.tX(ip  in  Kec.  Text  is  incorrect),  found  only  in  that 
passage,  was  no  doubt  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
age  of  Christ,  and  was  either  a  term  of  reproach  ("plIJ, 
"a  lie") with  reference  to  the  Samaritan  faith  and  wor- 
ship, or,  possibly,  a  provincial  mispronunciation  of  that 
period  (see  Liicke,  Comin.  iib.Johan.  i,  577).  The  Sav- 
iour, with  his  disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on 
his  journey  from  Judjea  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him 
(John  iv,  39,  40).  In  Acts  vii,  1(5,  Stephen  reminds  his 
hearers  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh,  xxiv,  32,  and  following,  perhaps,  some 
tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sy- 
chem.  Jerome,  who  lived  so  long  hardl}'  more  than  a 
day's  journey  from  Shechem,  says  that  the  tombs  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  to  be  seen  there  in  his  day. 
The  anonymous  city  iu  Acts  viii,  5,  where  Philip 
preached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sychem, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrative  to  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  province. 

We  have  seen  that  not  long  after  the  times  of  the 
New  Test,  the  place  received  the  name  of  Nea|)olis, 
which  it  still  retains  in  the  Arabic  form  of  Nablus, 
being  one  of  the  very  few  names  imposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  It  had  probably  suffered  much,  if  it  was  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  in  the  war  with  the  Romans  (see 
Rambach,  Be  Urhe  Sichem  Sale  Conspersa  [Hal.  1730]), 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  then  to  have  taken  this  new  name ;  for  the 
coins  of  the  city,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  bear  the 
inscription  Flaria  Nectjwlis  —  the  former  epithet  no 
doubt  derived  from  Flavins  Vespasian  ( Mionnet,  Med. 
Antiq.  v,  499).  The  name  occurs  first  in  Josephus 
{War,  iv,  8,  1),  and  then  in  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  \,  14), 
Ptolemy  {Geog.  v,  16).  As  intimated  above,  there  had 
already  been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  at  this 
place  under  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  proljable  that  a 
Church  had  been  gathered  here  by  the  ajiostles  (John 
iv,  30-42;  Acts  viii,  25;  ix,  31;  xv,  3).  Justin  Martyr 
was  a  native  of  Neapolis  {Apoln;/.  ii,  41).  The  name 
of  (Jcrmanus,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  occurs  in  A.D.  314; 
and  other  bisho|)s  continue  to  be  mentioned  down  to 
A.U.  536,  when  the  bishop  John  signed  his  name  at  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  (Belaud,  Pakpst.  p.  1009).  Wlien  the 
Moslems  invaded  Palestine,  Neapolis  and  other  small 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  were  subdued  while  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  going  on  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  i, 
229).    After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders, 


Neapolis  and  other  towns  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria 
tendered  their  submission,  and  Tancred  took  possession 
of  them  without  resistance  (Will.  Tyr.  ix,  20).  Neapo- 
lis was  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens  in  A.U.  1113;  but  a 
few  years  after  (A.D.  1120)  a  council  was  held  here 
by  king  Baldwin  II  to  consult  upon  the  state  of  the 
country  (Fulcher,  p.  424;  Will.  Tyr.  xii,  13).  Neapolis 
was  not  made  a  Latin  bishopric,  but  belonged  probably 
to  that  of  Samaria,  and  the  property  of  it  was  assigned 
to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Jac.  de 
Vitriacus,  ch.  Iviii).  After  some  disasters  in  the  unquiet 
times  which  ensued,  and  after  some  circumstances  which 
show  its  remaiiung  importance,  the  place  was  finally 
taken  from  the  Christians  in  A.D.  1242  by  Abu  Ali,  the 
colleague  of  sultan  Bibars,  and  has  remained  in  Moslem 
hands  ever  since. 

IV.  Description. — 1.  The  natural  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  the  two  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  each  other  like  two  giants,  with  the  little 
valley  running  between,  and  on  the  eastern  side  the 
noble  plain  of  Mukhna  stretching  from  north  to  south. 
The  two  nioinitains  run  in  parallel  ranges  from  east  to 
west — I"2bal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  (ui  the  south — and 
both  reach  an  elevation  of  some  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  800  feet  above  the  val- 
ley itself.  From  the  town  to  the  eastern  opening  of 
the  valley,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where 
the  two  mountain  ranges  have  their  starting-points, 
and  to  which  parts  the  names  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal  are 
confined,  both  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  val- 
ley in  steep  and  mostly  precipitous  declivities  to  the 
height  stated;  and  both,  as  seen  from  the  valley,  are 
equally  naked  and  sterile.  But  immediately  behind  the 
city,  and  there  only,  tierizim  lias  the  advantage,  owing 
to  a  copious  stream  that  tlows  through  a  small  ravine  at 
the  west  side  of  the  town.  Here  are  several  orchards 
and  gardens,  producing  abundantly.  On  Ebal  also,  op- 
posite the  town,  there  are  several  gardens  and  cultivated 
plots— some  old,  but  the  majority  of  late  planting — and 
all  in  a  comparatively  thriving  condition  ,  but  these  can 
never  equal  those  on  the  Gerizim  side  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  water.  The  valley  itself  stands  at  an  ele- 
vation of  some  1700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  and  extending  from  the  eastern 
abutments  of  the  two  mountains  as  far  as  Sebustieh  (Sa- 
maria) westward.  A  portion  of  this  only  belongs  to  our 
present  notice,  namely,  from  its  eastern  opening  to  the 
town  of  Nablfis,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Its  w^idth  varies.  At  its  commencement  it  measures 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile;  but  near  half-way  to 
the  town  it  contracts  to  about  half  that  width.  But  as 
we  proceed  towards  the  city  the  mountains  again  re- 
cede, and  the  valley  widens  to  its  former  width;  but 
again,  at  the  city,  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimension. 
It  is  hardly  in  any  part  a  flat  level,  but  rather  a  gradual 
slope  of  the  two  mountains,  until  they  dovetail  into  each 
other.  Just  at  the  commencement  of  the  valley,  on 
either  side,  are  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb.  (See 
below.)  A  little  farther  on,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  stands  the  hamlet  Balata,  the  remains  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Parchi  (Kapht  va-Phe- 
rach),  but  of  no  historical  importance.  Near  half-way 
up  the  valley  is  the  highest  ground,  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  valley  of  the  .lordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  valley  thus  far  is  almost  without  trees  of 
any  kind,  but  the  part  nearest  the  town  is  well  wooded. 
The  principal  kind  of  tree  is  the  olive,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix,  8).  The 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens,  where 
figs,  mulberries,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges,  apricots,  and 
otiier  fruit  grow  luxuriantly. 

One  of  the  great  and  peculiar  features  of  this  valley 
is  the  abundance  of  water.  Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  in- 
habitants boast  of  the  existence  of  not  less  than  eighty 
springs  of  water  within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives 
the  names  of  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them. 
Within  some  two  miles'  radius  from  thirty  to  forty 
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copious  springs  exist.  But  within  the  area  now  under 
notice  they  are  more  copious  than  nunierous.  There  is 
not  a  single  spring  on  the  Ebal  side  till  we  have  passed 
the  city  for  some  distance.  On  the  Gerizim  side,  out- 
side the  city,  there  are  three.  The  first,  rising  near  the 
water-shed,  dries  up  in  summer.  The  next,  'Ain  Dafiia 
(the  A«(/)V/;  of  the  Konian  period  of  the  cityj,  a  very 
large  stream,  issues  out  near  the  road  and  runs  in  an 
open  channel  past  Jacob's  well,  turning  a  mill  on  its 
way,  and  emptying  itself  to  water  the  plain.  'Ain  Ba- 
lata,  named  from  the  little  village  whence  it  Hows,  is 
the  other,  issuing  from  a  suljterranean  chamber  sup- 
ported by  three  pillars,  and  suHiciently  copious  to  sup- 
lily  a  large  population.  Within  the  city  itself  the 
l)rincipal  supply  is  derived  from  a  streairt.  descending 
from  a  ravine  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  which  is 
made  to  flow  in  abundance  along  the  channels  of  some 
of  the  streets.  The  fountains  are  numerous.  The  most 
remarkable,  'Ain  el-Kerun,  is  under  a  vaulted  dome,  and 
is  reached  by  a  fiight  of  steps.  The  water  is  convey- 
ed hence  by  conduits  to  two  of  the  principal  mosques 
and  some  private  houses,  and  afterwards  serves  to  water 
the  gardens  below.  The  various  streams  run  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  town  into  one  channel,  which 
serves  to  turn  a  corn-mill  that  is  kept  going  summer 
and  winter. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  as  already  men- 
tioned, lies  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Mukhna,  stretch- 
ing for  many  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  mountain  chains,  the  slopes  of  which 
support  several  villages  and  hamlets.  Ip  Scripture  it 
is  called  Sadeli  (iTlCJ),  a  smooth  or  level  cultivated 
open  land  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19),  to  which  our  Saviour 
pointed  when  he  said,  "Say  ye  not.  There  are  yet 
four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest '?"  etc.  (John  iv, 
35). 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 
"The  land  of  Syria,"  said  Mohammed,  "is  beloved  by 
Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part  of  Syria  which  he 
loveth  most  is  the  district  of  .Jerusalem,  and  the  place 
which  he  loveth  most  in  the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
mountain  of  Nablus"  {Fundgi:  des  Orients,  ii,  139).  Its 
a[ipearance  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  trav- 
ellers who  have  any  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature. 
It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected  by  Gerizim  on 
the  south  and  Ebal  on  the  north.     The  feet  of  these 


mountains,  where  they  rise  from  the  town,  are  not  more 
than  live  hundred  yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley is  about  1800  feet  aljove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  top  of  Gerizim  «00  feet  higher  still.  Those  who 
have  been  to  Heidelberg  will  assent  to  Von  Kichter's 
remark  that  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  beautiful  German  town. 
The  site  of  the  present  city,  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 
water-summit;  and  streams  issuing  from  the  numerous 
springs  there  How  down  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  val- 
ley, spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  everj*  direction. 
Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  language  which 
they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  that  bursts  here  so 
suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  somewhat 
sterile  aspect  of  the  adjacent  mountains  becomes  itself 
a  foil,  as  it  were,  to  set  off  the  effect  of  the  verdant  fields 
and  orchards  which  till  up  the  valley.  "There  is  noth- 
ing finer  in  all  Palestine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  than  a  view 
of  Nablus  from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the  traveller 
descends  towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriant- 
ly embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant  bow- 
ers, half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by  stately  trees 
collected  into  groves,  all  around  the  bold  and  beautiful 
valley  in  which  it  stands."  "  The  whole  valley,"  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  "  was  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables 
and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains 
which  burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in 
refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a 
scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling 
rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  night.  .  .  .  W^e  rose  early,  awakened  by  the 
songs  of  nightingales  and  other  birds,  of  which  the  gar- 
dens around  us  were  full."  "  There  is  no  wilderness 
here,"  says  Van  de  Velde  (i,  380),  "there  are  no  wild 
thickets,  yet  there  is  always  verdure,  always  shade,  not 
of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of 
the  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  color,  so  picturesque  in  form, 
that,  ft)r  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all 
other  wood.  There  is  a  singiflarity  about  the  vale  of 
Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar  coloring  which  ob- 
jects assume  in  it.  You  know  that  wherever  there  is 
water  the  air  becomes  charged  with  watery  particles, 


The  Valley  and  Town  of  Nabliis,  the  ancient  Shechein,  frmn  tlic  si.utli-wcsiern  flank  of  Mount  Ebal,  looking  west- 
ward.   The  mouutaiu  on  the  left  is  Gerizim.    The  Mediiernuieau  is  discernible  in  the  distance. 
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and  tViat  distant  objects  beheld  through  that 
nicdhiin  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  a  pale-blue 
or  gray  mist,  such  as  contributes  not  a  little  to 
give  a  charm  to  the  landscape.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely tliose  atmospheric  tints  that  we  miss  so 
much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints  are  to  be  seen 
both  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  glit- 
tering violet  or  purple-colored  hues  where  the 
light  falls  next  to  the  long. deep  shadows;  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  coloring,  and  of  that 
charming  dusky  hue  in  which  objects  assume 
such  softly  blended  forms,  and  in  which  also 
the  transition  in  color  from  the  foreground  to 
tiie  farthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of  out- 
line peculiar  to  the  perfect  tansparency  of  an 
Eastern  sky.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  vale  of 
Shechem,  at  least  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain  hover- 
ing among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze. 
The  valley  is  far  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in 
some  places  a  few  hundred  feet.  This  you  find 
generally  enclosed  on  all  sides;  here,  likewise, 
the  vapors  are  condensed.  And  so  you  advance 
under  tlie  shade  of  the  foliage,  along  tlie  living 
■waters,  and  charmed  by  tlie  melody  of  a  host 
of  singing  birds — for  they,  too,  know  where  to 
lind  their  best  quarters — while  the  perspective 
fades  away  and  is  lost  in  the  damp,  vapory  at- 
mosphere." A))art  entirely  from  the  historic 
interest  of  the  [jlace,  such  are  the  natural  at- 
tractions of  this  favorite  resort  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  such  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  indescribable  air  of  tranquillity  and  repose 
which  hangs  over  the  scene,  that  the  travel-  sc: 

ler,  anxious  as  he  inay  be  to  hasten  forward  in 
his  journey,  feels  that  he  would  gladly  linger, 
and  could  pass  here  days  and  weeks  without  impatience. 
2.  The  modern  city,  as  already  observed,  is  situated 
in  the  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  eastern 
opening.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  stretches 
from  east  to  west  in  an  irregular  form.  Just  where  the 
city  stands  there  is  scarcely  any  flat  ground,  the  grad- 
ual slopes  of  the  two  mountains  dovetailing  into  each 
other.  The  roads  leading  to  the  town  from  all  parts  are 
in  a  most  primitive  and  wretched  condition,  and  the 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  filth.  The  city 
is  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  very  common  structure,  and 
in  a  most  tlilapidated  condition.  The  two  ])rincipal 
gates — one  in  the  eastern  and  the  other  in  the  western 
end  of  the  town — are  in  keejiing  with  the  walls,  and 
would  not  give  so  much  troidjle  to  a  conqueror  as  in  the 
time  of  Abimelech.  Notwithstanding,  they  are  of  no 
small  im]iortance  in  the  economy  of  the  town.  Here 
we  still  find  a  faint  emblem  of  what  gates  were  in  an- 
cient times — the  great  emporiums  where  all  the  public 
affairs  of  the  city  were  transacted.  The  gates  of  Na- 
blus  retain  their  importance  in  part.  At  the  western 
gate  the  revenue  department  is  still  located,  and  all 
who  pass  through  with  any  commodities  to  sell,  and 
purchasers,  are  charged  a  certain  toll  according  to  the 
value  of  the  articles.  The  main  street,  following  the 
line  of  the  valley  fnmi  east  to  west,  runs  almost  in  a 
straight  line  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  connecting 
the  two  gates.  IMost  of  the  other  streets  cross  tliis 
quite  irregularly,  and  are,  almost  without  exception,  nar- 
row and  dirty.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  channel  along 
the  centre,  in  which  runs  a  stream  of  water.  In  the 
winter  season  these  streams  are  full,  but  diminish  dur- 
ing the  summer  mouths,  and  several  are  dried  up.  This 
arrangement  of  the  water  causes  the  town  to  be  very 
dam))  during  the  winter:  and,  however  pleasant  it  tnay 
be  in  summer,  it  certainly  forms  anything  but  a  udod 
element  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place.  This 
state  of  the  streets,  togetlier  with  the  fact  of  some  of 
them  being  arched,  makes  the  town  uncommonly  som- 
bre and  dull.     But  when  we  speak  of  streets,  our  read- 
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ers  must  not  imagine  them  to  be  similar  to  European 
streets,  fortned  by  the  front  of  lines  of  houses,  private  or 
public  ;  but  the  streets  of  Nabliis,  like  those  of  other  Ori- 
ental towns,  are  only  passages  between  dead  walls,  ex- 
cept where  the  bazaars  break  the  monotony.  These  are 
the  Eastern  shops  or  market-places — a  kind  of  recesses  in 
the  walls — and  are  comparatively  numerous  in  Nablns. 
They  are  grouped  according  to  the  merchandise  they 
contain,  and  are  situated  princijjally  in  the  main  street. 

With  regard  to  the  buildings,  we  may  remark  that 
all  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  heavy  and 
sombre.  They  are  entered  from  the  street  through  a 
[)onderous  strong  door,  barred  on  the  inside  ("2  Sam. 
xiii,  18);  a  large  iron  knocker  is  attached,  and  two  or 
three  blows  with  this  will  suffice  to  bring  one  of  the 
inmates  to  ask,  '"Who  is  there?"  (Acts  xii,  13).  From 
the  inside  it  will  be  found  that  each  house  stands  de- 
tached from  its  neighbor,  and  consists  of  detached 
vaulted  rooms,  all  built  of  stone,  and  all  opening  into 
the  court,  which  is  uncovered,  but  screened  from  the 
observation  of  all  but  the  inmates  by  the  high  walls 
of  the  house  on  all  sides.  Every  house  has  one  dome 
or  more;  but  the  roof  is  flat,  with  battlements  sur- 
rounding it,  to  prevent  any  one  falling  into  the  street 
or  court  (Dent,  xxii,  8).  In  the  better  sort  of  houses  a 
kind  of  family  saloon  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  roof 
of  the  house,  much  more  spacious  and  airy  than  the 
other  rooms,  and  preserved  principally  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  who  are  to  be  treated  with  marked 
respect.  This  is  the  (ilii/dh,  iT"?",  of  the  Old  Test. 
(1  Kings  xvii,  19"),  and  the  "larger  upper  room"  {avo)- 
yaiov  /(fya)  of  the  New  (IMark  xiv,  1.5).  The  win- 
dows of  the  houses  are  sometimes  only  scpiare  holes  in 
the  wall  (Acts  xx,  9);  but  generally  finished  with  lat- 
tice-work as  of  old  (.liidg.  V,  28;  Cant,  ii,  9). 

There  are  no  public  buildings  worth  mentioning. 
The  Kenlteh,  or  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans,  is  a  small 
edifice,  in  the  interior  of  which  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable, unless  it  be  an  alcove,  screened  by  a  curtain, 
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in  which  their  sacred  writings  are  kept.  The  structure 
may  be  tliree  or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and 
sketch  plan  of  it  are  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
Muilcni  Suviuritam,  in  Vitcation  Tuuristx  for  18(51. 
Nablas  has  live  inos(pies,  two  of  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  in  which  JMohamraedans,  Christians,  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  were  originally  churches.  One  of  them, 
it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ;  its  eastern 
portal,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the  European  taste  of 
its  founders.  The  domes  of  the  houses  and  the  mina- 
rets, as  they  show  themselves  above  the  sea  of  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  which  surroimds  them,  present  a  strik- 
ing view  to  the  traveller  approaching  from  the  east  or 
the  west. 

There  are  a  few  small  portions  of  the  town  remain- 
ing, in  all  probability,  from  ancient  times.  The  arched 
passage  in  the  Samaritan  quarter  seems  to  be  partly  of 
this  class,  comprising  levelled  stones  of  .Jewish  style. 
Similar  ones  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  mar- 
ble troughs  used  at  the  principal  streams  are  proliably 
Israelitish  remains.  These  are  five  in  number,  dug  up 
in  the  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gerizim,  and  original- 
ly the  sarcophagi  of  the  dead.  Rosen,  during  liis  stay 
at  Nabliis,  examineil  anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions 
found  there,  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldest  written 
monuments  in  Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  as  Prof.  Kii- 
diger  admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  l)een  taken 
(see  a  fac-simile  in  Zcitsckr.der  dcutsvhen  mortjcnl.  Gesdl- 
schaft,  18G0,  p.  G"21).  The  inscriptions,  on  stone-tablets, 
distinguished  in  his  account  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged 
originally  to  a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood  just 
out  of  the  city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which 
synagogue  a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  tiie  age  of  .Justinian,  who 
(A.D.  529)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan  places  of 
worship.  Some,  with  loss  reason,  think  they  may  have 
been  saved  from  tlie  Temple  on  Gerizim,  liaving  been 
transferred  afterwards  to  a  later  synagogue.  One  of 
the  tablets  is  now  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  minaret ; 
the  other  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish not  far  from  it.  The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief 
extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  val- 
uable as  paheographic  documents.  Similar  slal)S  are  to 
be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  several  of  the  sanctu- 
aries in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Nabliis;  as  at  the  tombs 
of  Kleazar,  Phinehas,  and  Ithamar  at  Awertah. 

3.  To  complete  our  survey  of  Shechem  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, we  must  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  traditional 
monuments  that  exist  there.  The  most  interesting  by 
far  are  the  Well  of  .Jacob  and  tlie  Tomb  of  Joseph. 
Tliese  stand  at  tlie  eastern  opening  of  the  valley,  the 
former  near  the  foot  of  (ierizim,  and  the  latter  near  the 
foot  of  Ebal,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  the  parcel  of  field 
bought  by  the  patriarch  of  tlie  children  of  Hamor. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  language  in  the  original  is  remarkably 
descriptive  of  the  spot.  Had  Jacob  bought  a  ]iortion  of 
the  valley,  we  should  have  had  eiurk,  p  w".  but  here  it 
is  a  part  of  the  xadeh,  HTtiJil,  the  level  cultivated  land, 
the  plain  of  iMukhna  already  doscrilicd  ;  and  to  no  oth- 
er part  of  tlie  country  could  tliis  terin  lie  applied.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  spot, 
renders  its  genuineness  beyond  all  doubt.  The  well  is 
not  an  V«'«,  "j^",  a  fountain  of  living  water;  but  a  beer, 
1X3,  a  cistern  to  hold  rain-water.  Hence  our  Saviour's 
contrast,  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  between  the  cis- 
tern ((ppi-ap)  which  Jacob  gave  them  and  tha  fountain 
(Tnjyi'i)  which  he  should  give  them  (John  iv,  12,  14). 
Faithful  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  natives  never 
call  it  '.I  in  Y'akiih.  l)ut  always  /)'//■  Yaiiib,  Jac<pi)'s  Well. 
The  native  Christians  r)f  Nablus  frequently  call  it  /iir 
Sdmarii/eh,  the  Samaritan  Well ;  but  the  Samaritans 
themselves  only  call  it  liir  Yaktih. 

"A  low  spur  projects  from  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley.     On  the  point  of  this  sjnir  is  a  little 


mound  of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of 
granite  columns.  Beside  these  is  the  well.  Formerly 
there  was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefull\  built 
vaulted  chamber,  about  ten  feet  square,  in  the  floor  of 
which  was  th(!  true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a  portion 
of  the  vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely  covered  up  the 
mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen  above  but  a  sludlow 
pit  half  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is 
deep — seventy-tivc  feet  when  last  measured,  and  there 
was  probably  a  considerable  accumulation  of  rubbish  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water, 
but  at  others  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  //awl- 
book,  p.  340).  The  well  is  fast  tilling  up  with  the  stones 
thrown  in  by  travellers  and  others.  At  Maundrell's 
visit  (1697)  it  was  105  feet  deep,  and  the  same  measure- 
ment is  given  by  Dr.  IJobinson  as  having  l)een  taken  in 
May,  1838.  But,  five  years  later,  when  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
covered Mr.  A.  Bonar's  Bible  from  it,  the  depth  had  de- 
creased to  "  exactly  seventy-tive"  (Wilson,  Lands,  ii,  57). 
Maundrell  (March  24)  found  fifteen  feet  of  water  stand- 
ing in  the  well.     It  appears  now  to  be  always  dry. 

"It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original 
well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by  'our  father 
Jacob.'"  This,  at  least,  was  the  tradition  of  the  place 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people  (John  iv,  t>,  12). 
Its  position  adds  |)robability  to  the  conclusion,  indicat- 
ing, as  has  been  well  observed,  that  it  was  there  dug  by 
one  who  could  not  trust  to  the  springs  .so  near  in  the 
ailjacent  vale  —  the  springs  of  Ain  Balata  and  'Ain 
Dafna  —  which  still  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Of 
all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost 
the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  "The  tradition, 
in  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, Christians  and  Mtiliammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
back,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Bes.  ii,  284),  "at  least  to 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. That  writer  indeed  speaks  only  of  the  sepul- 
chre; but  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  in  A.D.  333,  men- 
tions also  the  well;  and  neither  of  these  writers  has 
any  allusion  to  a  church.  But  Jerome,  in  Epitaphium 
Pauhe,  which  is  referred  to  A.D.  404,  makes  her  visit 
the  church  erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  (ierizim  around 
the  Well  of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan 
woman.  The  church  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  built  during  the  4th  century;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modern  times.  It  was  vis- 
ited and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  (Sth  century,  by  Arculfus 
a  century  later,  who  describes  it  as  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  and  again  by  St.  Willibald  in  the  8lh  century. 
Yet  Saewulf,  al)out  A.D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who 
speak  of  the  well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  had  been  de- 
stroyed before  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Brocardus 
speaks  of  ruins  around  the  well,  lilocks  of  marble  and 
columns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the 
ancient  Thebez ;  they  were  probalily  those  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.  Other  trav- 
ellers, both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the  church 
only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  deserted. 
Before  the  days  of  Eusebius  there  seems  to  be  no  his- 
torical testimony  to  show  the  identity  of  this  well  with 
that  which  our  Saviour  visited;  and  the  ]iroof  must 
therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  at  all.  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  goes  to  contradict  the 
common  tradition;  but,  on  the  other  hanil,  I  see  much 
in  the  circumstances  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was 
journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  (ialilee,  and  rested  at 
the  well,  while  'his  disciples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat.'  The  well,  therefore,  lay  apparently 
before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  pass- 
ing along  the  eastern  [)lain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the 
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well,  and  sent  liis  disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the 
narrow  valley,  intending,  on  tlieir  return,  to  proceed 
along  the  plain  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  without  himself 
visiting  the  city.  All  this  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
present  character  of  the  ground.  The  well,  too,  was 
Jacob's  Well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and  venerated 
spot,  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many 
ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  intervening  between  John 
and  Eusebius." 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around  it, 
have  lately  been  purchased  by  the  Russian  Church,  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  Church 
over  it,  and  thus  forever  destroying  the  reality  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  place.  A  special  fund  has  recently  been 
raised  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  prem- 
ises and  cleaning  out  the  well.     See  Jacob's  Wkll. 

(2.)  The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the 
valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small  square 
enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a 
tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the  walls,  instead  of  par- 
allel, as  usual.  A  rough  pillar  used  as  an  altar,  and 
black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at  the  head,  and  another 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In  the  left-hand  corner  as 
you  enter  is  a  vine,  whose  branches  "  run  over  the 
wall,"  recalling  exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  bless- 
ing (Gen.  xlix,  22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  One  of  these  is  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson  (Lcfiick,  etc.  ii,  61),  and  the  interior  is  almost 
covered  with  the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mark in  the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "  parcel  of  ground" 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his  fa- 
vorite son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh,  xxiv, 
32). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  well, 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Both 
Eusebius  (  Onomasf.  Evx^f^ )  and  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim mention  its  existence.  So  do  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1160-79)  and  Maundeville  (1322),  and  so— to  pass  over 
intermediate  travellers  —  does  Maundrell  (1697).  All 
that  is  wanting  in  these  accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb 
which  they  mention  to  the  present  spot.  But  this  is 
difficult.  Maundrell  describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand, 
in  leaving  Nablus  for  .Jerusalem;  "just  without  the 
city" — a  small  moscjue,  "  built  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph"  (^larch  2.5).  Some  time  after  passing  it  he 
arrives  at  the  well.  This  description  is  quite  inappli- 
cable to  the  tomb  just  described,  but  perfectly  suits  the 
Wely  at  the  north-east  foot  of  Gerizim,  which  also 
bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name  of  Joseph.  When 
the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest  authorities  cited  above 
are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  quite  as 
suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to  this  latter  spot  as  to  the 
tomb  on  the  open  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew- 
ish travellers,  from  bap-Parchi  (cir.  1.320)  downwards, 
specify  the  tomb  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  village  el-Balata.  See  the  itineraries  entitled 
Jichii.t  hdt-Tsadikim  (A.D.  1561)  and  Jichvs  lia-Abolh 
(l.")o7),  in  Carmoly,  I/ineraircs  tie  hi  Terrc  -  Sainte. 
Stanley  states,  after  I'uckingham.  that  it  is  said  by  the 
Samaritans  to  be  thus  called  after  a  rabbi  .biseph  of 
Nabliis  {Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  241,  note).  But  this  identiti- 
cation  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  probably  a  jNIohammedan 
legend,  and  imposed  upon  inquisitive  travellers  by  un- 
scrupulous guides.  The  present  Samaritans  know  of 
no  Joseph's  tomb  but  the  generally  accepted  one;  and 
to  it  does  the  .Fewisb  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  tradition 
bear  testimony.  llap-Parchi,  who  spent  some  years  ex- 
ploring Palestine,  fixes  Joseph's  Torab  fifty  yards  north 
of  Balafa  (Kapht.  va-Pherach). 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence  of 


any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the  Moslem 
tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
There  is  some  force,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  received 
site,  in  the  remarks  of  a  learned  and  intelligent  Jewish 
traveller  (  Lriwe,  in  the  Ally.  Ztitimg  des  Judtnlhums 
[Leipsig,  1839],  No.  50)  on  the  pecidiar  form  and  nature 
of  the  ground  surrounding  the  tomb  near  the  well,  the 
more  so  because  they  are  suggested  by  the  natural  feat- 
ures of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  curiously  minute, 
the  almost  technical,  language  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artificial  con- 
siderations. '"The  thought,"  says  he,  "forced  itself 
upon  me,  how  iinpossible  it  is  to  understand  the  details 
of  the  Bible  without  examining  them  on  the  spot.  This 
place  is  called  in  the  Scripture  neither  hnek  ('valley') 
nor  shepheluh  ('  plain'),  but  by  the  individual  name  of 
Chdkath  hus-Sadeh  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there 
is  not  such  another  plot  to  be  f<iund — a  dead  level,  with- 
out the  least  hollnw  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of  two 
hours.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  loveliest  and  most 
fertile  spot  I  have  ever  seen."     See  Joseph's  Tomb. 

(3.)  About  half-way  between  Jacob's  Well  and  the 
city,  and  nestling  in  a  bend  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  the 
mosque  Sheik  el-Amvd  (the  Saint  of  the  Pillar),  so 
called  from  a  Mussulman  saint.  This  saint,  however, 
is  only  a  modern  invention  of  the  INIohammedans.  By 
the  Samaritans  the  place  is  simply  called  El-Amud. 
the  Pillar,  their  tradition  identifying  it  with  the  pillar 
of  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  as  noticed  above.  They  also 
believe  that  the  celebrated  oak  of  Moreh  stood  on  the 
same  spot.  The  Mohammedans  come  here  occasionally 
to  pray,  but  no  great  honor  is  paid  to  the  place  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  present  dilapidated  state. 

(4.)  About  one  third  of  the  way  up  the  side  of  Mount 
Ebal,  in  front  of  the  town,  is  a  bold  perpendicular  rock, 
some  sixtj'  feet  high,  called,  after  a  Jlohammedan  female 
saint,  Sit  es-Sulamiyeh.  In  front  of  the  rock  stands  a 
small  building,  consisting  of  two  chambers  and  a  Vflii 
for  prayer,  but  all  in  a  dilapidated  state.  This  part  of 
the  mountain  is  called  by  the  samt's  name. 

(5.)  A  little  farther  westward,  and  about  midway  to 
the  suinmit,  stands  the  only  edifice  now  remaining  on 
Moinit  Ebal.  This  is  called  Tmad  ed-Din — the  Col- 
umn of  Religion.  According  to  the  current  tradition, 
this  building  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  Moham- 
medan saint,  honored  by  the  above  name  (and  the 
building,  of  course,  receiving  its  name  from  the  saint), 
who  flourished  some  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
building  is  used  as  a  mosque,  but  the  native  Christians 
say  that  originally  it  was  a  Christian  church.  It  con- 
sists of  two  apartments,  the  floor  of  the  first  still  partly 
paved  with  fragments  of  very  beautifid  mosaic-work, 
wrought  in  marble  of  red,  bhie,  and  white.  On  the 
middle  of  the  inner  room  stands  a  large  wooden  lamp- 
stand  in  imitation  of  a  tree,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
branches,  on  which  a  number  of  oil-lamps  are  hanging, 
together  with  a  formidable  array  of  filthy  rags  placed 
there  by  pilgrims  in  honor  of  the  saint,  whose  tomb, 
they  say,  is  in  the  northern  wall,  indicated  by  a  marble 
slab  placed  against  it.  This  part  of  the  mount  is  fre- 
quently called  by  the  natives  after  the  saint,  'Imad  ed- 
Din. 

4.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Nablus,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  Aralis.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  exact- 
ness what  is  the  number  of  its  population,  inasmuch  as 
no  census  is  taken.  About  10,000  is  near  the  mark. 
Of  these  there  are  about  100  Jews,  150  Samaritans, 
from  500  to  600  native  Christians;  the  remaining  9400 
are  INIohammedans — the  most  bigoted  aiad  unridy,  per- 
haps, in  Palestine.  The  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Christ. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 
Jaffa  and  Beirut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  transjor- 
danic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of  a 
province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Nablfis  be- 
comes, necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and 
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of  a  comparative  luxury  to  be  found  in  very  few  of  the 
inland  Oriental  cities.  It  produces,  in  its  own  manu- 
factories, many  of  the  coarser  woollen  fabrics,  delicate 
silk  if<iods,  cloth  of  camel's  hair,  and  especially  soap,  of 
which  last  commodity  larjjc  quantities,  after  supplying 
the  immediate  country,  are  sent  to  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  The  ashes  and  other  sediments 
thrown  out  of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manu- 
facture, have  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  tlie 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  olive,  as 
in  tlie  days  when  Jotham  delivered  his  famous  par- 
able, is  still  the  principal  tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts, 
mulberries,  grapes,  oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  are 
abundant.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  sur- 
passes Nablus  in  the  production  of  vegetables  of  everj' 
sort. 

See  Robinson,  Palestine,  ii,  94  -  136 ;  Olin,  Travels, 
ii,  389  -  365 ;  Nurratice  of  the  Scottish  Deputation, 
p. 'iOS-'ilS;  Schubert,  3Io}-ffenlatid.  li'i,  l'd(3-lb4  ;  Lord 
Nugent,  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  ii,  17'2-180;  Hack- 
ett.  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  193  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  203;  Contler,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  61 
sq.  Dr.  Kosen,  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  deiitschen  morgenland. 
Gesellschaft  for  1860  (p.  622-639),  has  given  a  careful 
plan  of  Nablfis  and  the  environs,  with  various  accom- 
panying remarks.     See  also  Samaritans,  Modern. 

She'chemite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  and  collectively 

hash-Skikmi',  "iTIDIi'll,  a  patronymic,  Sept.  6  ^vx^ni), 
a  family  designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shechem 
(q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shemidah  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1 
Chron.  vii,  19). 

Shechi'nah  [some  Shech'inah ;  also  written  She- 
kina/i]  (in  Clialdee  and  Neo-Hehrew  Shekinah',n''2'V, 
strictly  residence,  i.e.  of  God,  his  visible  presence,  from 
■|5'l3.  to  dwell),  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  used 
by  tlie  later  Jews,  and  borrowed  by  Christians  from 
them,  to  express  the  visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, especially  when  resting  or  dwelling  between  the 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon;  but  not  in  Zerubbabel's  tem- 
ple, for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the  .Jews 
reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second  Temple 
(Caslell,  Lexic.  s.  v. ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  138). 

1.  Rabbinical  Import. — The  use  of  the  term  is  first 
found  in  the  Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periph- 
rasis for  God,  considered  as  dwelling  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  Onkelos, 
to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  to  God  himself,  as  Castell 
tells  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  analogous  periph- 
rasis so  frequent  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, '' the 
Word  of  the  Lord."  IMany  Christian  writers  have 
thought  that  this  threefold  expression  for  the  Deity — 
the  Lord,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — 
indicates  the  knowledge  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  accordingly,  following  some  Kabbinical 
writers,  identify  the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Others,  however,  deny  this  (Calmet,  Diet,  of  the  Bible; 
Saubert  [Joh.],  On  the  Logos,  §  xix,  in  Critic.  Sucr.; 
Glass,  Pliilolofi.  Sacr.  v,  1 ,  vii,  etc.). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
most  conduce  to  gii  e  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themselves  if  we 
produce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Tar- 
gums where  it  occurs.  In  Exod.  xxv,  8,  where  the  He- 
brew has  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may 
dicell  ( "^riSD'iJI )  among  them,"  Onkelos  has  "I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  among  them."  In  xxix, 
45,  46,  for  the  Hebrew  "  I  will  direll  among  the  children 
of  Israel,"  Onkelos  has  "  1  will  make  my  Shechinah  to 
dwell,"  etc.  In  Psa.  Ixxiv,  2,  for  "this  Mount  Zion 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt"  the  Targum  has  "wherein 
thy  Shechinah  hatli  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  12,  13) 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  rims  thus:  "The  Lord  is 
pleased  to  make  his  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.     I 


have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  house  of 
thy  Shechinah  forever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed  that 
in  ver.  13  the  Hebrew  'Z'ii  is  not  used,  but  bST  ami 
3w"^.  In  1  Kings  vi,  13,  for  the  Hebrew  "I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel"  Jonathan  has  "I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  dwell,"  etc.  In  Isa.  vi,  5  he  has 
the  combination  ••  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  of  the 
King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of  hosts;"  and  in  the  next  verse 
he  paraphrases  "  from  off  the  altar"  by  "  from  before  his 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glorj'  in  the  lofty  heavens 
that  are  above  the  altar"  (comp.  also  Numb,  v,  3 ;  xxxv, 
34,  Psa.  Ixviii,  17,  18;  cxxxv,  21;  Isa.  xxxiii,  5;  Ivii, 
15;  Joel  iii,  17,  21,  and  numerous  other  passages).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Targums 
never  render  "  the  cloud"  or  "  the  glory"  by  Shechinah, 
but  by  X3D>  and  iTHp"*,  and  that  even  in  such  passages 
as  Exod.  xxiv,  16,  17;  Numb,  ix,  17,  18,  22;  x,  12, 
neither  the  mention  of  the  cloud  nor  the  constant  use 
of  the  verb  "2^  in  the  Hebrew  provokes  any  reference 
to  the  Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Shechinah  in  the  Targums,  it  may  be  defined  as 
a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  he  is  said  to  dwell  on 
Zion  among  Israel  or  between  the  cherubims,  and  so 
on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  materialism.  Far  most  frequently  this  term 
is  introduced  when  the  verb  "jDO  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
text;  but  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  above-cited 
instances,  where  it  does  not,  but  where  the  paraphrase 
wished  to  interpose  an  abstraction  corresponding  to 
presence  to  break  the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  He- 
brew writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targumistic  notion  of  the  Shechinah 
would  not  be  amiplete  if  we  did  not  add  that,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah 
among  the  marks  of  the  divine  favor  which  were  want- 
ing to  the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected  the 
return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
Thus  Hag.  i,  8,  "  Build  the  house,  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord"  is 
paraphrased  by  Jonathan  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."  Zech.  ii,  10,  "Lo,  I  come,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord"  is 
paraphrased  "  I  will  be  revealed,  and  will  cause  my  She- 
chinah to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee;"  and  viii,  3.  "I 
am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,"  is  paraphrased  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;"  and,  lastly,  in  Ezek. 
xliii,  7,  9,  in  the  vision  of  the  return  of  the  glory  of 
God  to  the  Temple,  Jonathan  paraphrases  thus'  "Son 
of  man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne  of 
my  glory,  and  tins  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  my  Shechinah,  where  I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  forever.  .  .  . 
Now  let  them  cast  away  their  idols,  .  . .  and  I  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  forever" 
(comp.  Isa.  iv,  5,  where  the  return  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  fire  by  night  is  foretold  as  to  take  place  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah). 

The  rabbins  affirm  that  the  Shechinah  first  resided 
in  the  tabernacle  prepared  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
into  which  it  descended  on  the  day  of  its  consecration  in 
the  figure  of  a  cloud.  It  passed  thence  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Solomon's  Temple  on  the  day  of  its  dedication 
by  this  prince,  where  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  by  the  Chald;eans,  and  was 
not  afterwards  seen  there. 

2.  Bihlicnl  History. — As  regards  the  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling  among  the  Is- 
raelites to  which  the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  it- 
self, the  idea  which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture 
convex  is  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud 
so  that  the  cluud  itself  was  fur  the  most  part  alone  vis- 
il)le;  but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory  (in  Heb. 
■^  Tl^S,  in  Chald.   "^  "1)57)   appeared.     Thus,  at  the 
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Exodus,  "  the  Lord  went  before"  the  Israelites  "by  day 
in  a  iiillar  of  cloud  .  .  .  and  by  night  in  a  [jillar  of  (ire 
to  give  them  light."  Again,  we  read  that  this  pillar 
"was  a  cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  Egyptians,  "but  it 
gave  light  by  night"  to  the  Israelites.  But  in  tlie 
morning  watch  "the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  through  the  i)illar  of  tire  and  of  the  cloud, 
and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians" — i.  e.  as  I'hilo 
(quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  "  the  ticry  appearance 
of  the  Deity  shone  forth  from  the  cloud,"  and  by  its 
amazing  brightness  confoiui<lcd  them.  !So,  too,  in  the 
Pirke  Elkzer  it  is  said,  "The  blessed  (iod  aiipeared  in 
his  glory  upon  the  sea,  and  it  fled  back,"  with  wliich 
Patrick  compares  Psa.  Ixxvii,  10,  "The  waters  saw  thee, 
O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid,"  where 
the  Targiim  has  "They  saw  thy  Shechinah  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters."  In  Exod.  xix,  0,  "  the  Lord  said  to  Mo- 
ses, Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,"  and  accord- 
ingly in  ver.  16  we  read  that  "a  thick  clontl"  rested 
"upon  the  mount,"  and  in  ver.  18  that  "Mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  tire."  This  is  further  explained  in  xxiv,  IC, 
where  we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
]Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  (i.  e.  as  Aben- 
Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory)  six  days."  But  upon  the 
seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  "unto  Moses  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  cloud,"  tliere  was  a  breaking-forth  of 
the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for  "the  sight  of  ihe  glory 
of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  tire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  17). 
So,  again,  when  God,  as  it  were,  took  possession  of  the 
Tabernacle  at  its  tirst  completion  (xl,  34, 35),  "  the  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  tilled  the  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation" (rather,  o\' mee/inf/') ;  just  as  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Tem|)le  (1  Kings  viii,  10,  11)  "the  cloud 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  tilled  the  house  of  the  Lord."  In  the  tab- 
ernacle, however,  as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  onlv  a 
temporary  state  of  things,  for  throughout  the  books  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantly  enter- 
ing into  the  tabernacle.  When  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day  and  lumi- 
nous at  night  (Numb,  ix,  15,  16),  came  down  and  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  Lord  talked  with 
Moses  inside,  "face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his 
friend"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7-11).  It  was  on  such  occasions 
that  Moses  "heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him 
from  off  the  mercy -seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testi- 
mony, from  between  the  two  cherubim"  (Numb,  vii, 
89),  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxv,  22;  Lev.  xvi,  2. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habitually 
seen  either  by  Moses  or  the  people.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  from  the  cloud  which  concealed  it, 
as  Exod.  xvi,  7,  10;  Lev.  ix,  6,  23,  when  "  the  glor_y  of 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people"  according  to  a 
previous  promise,  or  as  Numb,  xiv,  10;  xvi,  10,42;  xx, 
6,  suddenly  to  strike  terror  in  the  people  in  their  rebell- 
ion. The  last  occasion  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  was  that  mentioned  in  xx,  6,  when  they  were 
in  Kadcsh  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus,  and  mur- 
mured for  want  of  water;  and  the  last  express  mention 
of  Ihe  cloud  as  visibly  present  over  the  tabernacle  is  in 
Dent,  xxxi,  15,  just  before  the  death  of  ]\Ioses.  The 
cloud  had  not  been  mentictned  before  since  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Numb,  x,  11,  34;  xii,  5,  10) ;  but 
as  the  description  in  ix,  15-23;  Exod.  xl,  38,  relates  to 
the  whole  time  of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
wc  may  conclude  that,  at  all  events,  the  cloud  visibly  ac- 
companied them  through  all  the  migrations  mentioned 
in  Numb,  xxxiii  till  they  reached  the  jilains  of  Jloab 
and  till  iNIoses  died.  From  this  time  we  have  no  men- 
tion whatever  in  the  history  either  of  the  cloud,  or  of  the 
glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  Ijetween  the  cherubim,  till 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Tem[)le.     But  since   it  is 


certain  that  the  ark  was  still  the  special  symbol  of  God's 
presence  and  power  (Josh,  iii,  iv,  vi ;  1  Sam.  iv;  Psa. 
Ixviii,  1  sq. ;  comp.  with  Numb,  x,  35;  Psa.  cxxxii,  8; 
Ixxx,  1;  xcix,  1  ),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  iv, 
4,  21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi,  2;  Psa.  xcix,  7;  2  Kings  xix,  15, 
seem  to  ini[ily  the  continued  manifestation  of  (iod's  pres- 
ence in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubim,  and  inasmuch 
as  Lev.  xvi,  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  as  more 
general  expressions,  such  as  Psa.  ix,  11;  cxxxii,  7,  8, 
13,  14;  Ixxvi,  2;  Isa.  viii,  18,  etc.,  thus  acquire  much 
more  point,  we  may  perha()s  conclude  that  the  cloud  did 
continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer  interruptions, 
to  dwell  between  "the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing 
the  mercy-seat"  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  allusions  in  the  New  Test,  to  the  Shechinah  are 
not  unfrequent.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  the  nativity, 
the  words  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  ujion  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them" 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  "the  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,"  recall  the  appearance  of 
the  divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "He  shined  forth  from 
Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  2;  comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  17;  Acts  vii,  53;  Heb.  ii, 
2;  Ezek.  xliii,  2).  The  "God  of  glory"  (Acts  vii,  2, 
55),  "the  cherubim  of  glory"  (Heb.  ix,  5),  "the  glory" 
(Pom.  ix,4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  rel'er- 
ences  to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in  the  Old 
Test.  It  ajijieared  at  the  baptism  and  transtiguration 
of  Jesus,  and  is  called  the  excellent  glory  by  Peter  (2 
Pet.  ii,  10).  When  we  read  in  John  i,  14  that  "the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  {iaKi]vwaiv 
iv  vi^h'),  and  we  beheld  his  glory  ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii,  9 
"  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me"  (tTrioKri- 
viony  tn  tftt) ;  or  in  Kev.  xxi,  3,  "  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them" 
(>}  (TKt]vi)  Toil  Gfoi)  .  .  .  Kal  GKip  wgu  ^tT  al'Twt'),  we 
have  not  only  references  to  the  Shechinah  (the  Greek 
(TKij7')i  being  itself,  perhaps,  an  echo  of  the  Heb.  '^V, 
gJiakdn'),  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  ISIessiah,  as  type 
with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  con- 
stant connection  of  the  second  advent  with  a  cloud,  or 
clouds,  and  attendant  angels  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (Matt,  xxvi,  64;  Luke  xxi,  27;  Acts  i,  9,  11;  2 
Thess.  i,  7,  8 ;  Kev.  i,  7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  attend- 
ance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  tlie  Shechi- 
nah. Tliese  are  most  frequently  called  (Ezek.  x,  xi) 
cherubim;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Isa.  vi,  seraphim  (comp. 
Kev.  iv,  7,  8).  In  Exod.  xiv,  19  "  the  angel  of  God"  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  cloud,  aiul  in  Deut. 
xxxiii,  2  the  descent  upon  Sinai  is  described  as  being 
"with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  17; 
Zech.  xiv,  o).  The  predominant  association,  however, 
is  with  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on 
the  mercy -seat  were  the  representation.  This  gives 
force  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  Gen. 
iii,  24  (Jems.  Targum)  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  Shechinah,  under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  flame, 
dwelling  between  the  cherubim,  and  constituting  that 
local  presence  of  the  Lord  from  which  Cain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  succeed- 
ing patriarchs  was  performer!  (see  Hale,  ChronoL  ii,  94; 
Smith,  Sdcr.  Anmil.  i,  173,  176,  177).  Parkhurst  went 
so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabernacle  containing  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  glory  all  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses 
{Hch.Lex.  p.  623).  It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that 
the  various  apjjearances  to  Abraham  and  that  to  INloses 
in  the  bush  were  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Majesty 
similar  to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  term  Shechi- 
nah is  applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii,  2). — Smith. 

3.  From  the  tenor  of  these  texts  it  is  evident  that 
the  Most  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen  or  can 
see,  was  pleased  anciently  to  manifest  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  men  b3'  an  external  visible  symbol.     As  to  the 
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precise  mitiire  of  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited  we 
can  only  saj'  that  it  appears  to  have  lieen  a  concen- 
trated glowing  brightness,  a  preternatural  sjilendor,  an 
eft'ulgent  something,  which  was  ajipropriately  express- 
ed by  the  term  "glory;"  but  whether  in  pbilosojihical 
strictness  it  was  material  or  immaterial  it  is  i)robably 
impossible  to  determine.  A  luminous  object  of  this  de- 
scription seems  intrinsically  the  most  aiipropriate  sym- 
bol of  that  Being  of  whom,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this 
very  mode  of  manifestation,  it  is  said  that  '■  he  is  light" 
and  that  '•  he  dwelleth  in  light  unap])roachable,  and 
full  of  glory."  The  presence  of  such  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  Jehovah  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  harmonize  what  is  fre(iuently  said  of  "see- 
ing (iod"  with  the  truth  of  his  nature  as  an  incorpo- 
real and  essentially  invisible  spirit.  While  we  are  told 
in  one  place  that "  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time," 
we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  seventy  elders  "«««»  the  God  of  Israel"  when  called 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  holy  mount.  So,  also,  Isaiah 
says  of  himself  (vi,  1,  5)  that  "  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died  he  suw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne," 
and  tliat,  in  consequence,  he  cried  out,  ''I  am  undone; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  Lord  of  hfists."  In  these 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  seen  was  not  God  in 
his  essence,  but  some  external,  visible  symbol  which, 
because  it  stood  for  God,  is  called  by  liis  name. 

But  of  all  these  ancient  recorded  thet>plianies  the 
most  signal  and  illustrious  was  undoubtedly  that  which 
was  vouchsafed  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  guided  the 
march  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
on  their  way  to  Canaan.  A  correct  view  of  this  sub- 
ject clothes  it  at  once  with  a  sanctity  and  grandeur 
wiiich  seldom  appear  from  the  naked  letter  of  the  nar- 
rative. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cohmmar 
cloud  was  the  seat  of  the  Shechinah.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  term  shechinizin;/  is  applied  to  the  abiding 
of  the  cloud  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (Kxod. 
xxiv,  ll>).  Within  the  towering  aerial  mass,  we  sup- 
pose, was  enfoUled  the  inner  effulgent  brightness  to 
which  tlie  appellation  "glory  of  the  Lord"  more  prop- 
erly belonged,  and  which  was  only  occasional///  dis- 
closed. In  several  instances  in  which  God  would  indi- 
cate his  anger  to  his  people  it  is  said  that  they  looked 
to  the  cloud  and  beheld  the  "glory  of  the  Lord"  (Nimib. 
xi  V,  10 ;  xvi,  19, 42).  So  when  he  would  inspire  a  trem- 
bling awe  of  his  majesty  at  the  giving  of  tbe  law,  it  is 
said  the  "glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  as  a  devouring 
fire"  on  the  summit  of  the  mount.  Nor  must  the  fact 
be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  when  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  offended  by  strange  fire 
in  their  offerings,  a  fatal  flash  from  the  cloudy  pillar  in- 
stantaneously extinguished  their  lives.  'I'lie  evidence 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  conclusive  that  this  wondrous 
pillar-cloud  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  Shechinah, 
the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people. — Kitto. 

See  Anon.  JJe  inj^Z'J  (Jen.  1720);  Lowman.  On  the 
Shechinah ;  Taj'lor,  Letters  of  Ben-Mordecai;  Skinner, 
Dissertation  on  the  Shechinah  (in  \Vtirks,Yo\.\i) -.  Watts, 
Gloi-y  of  Christ;  Upham,  On  the.  Lor/ns ;  Bush,  Notes 
on  Exodus;  Tenison,  On  Idolatry,  Fleming,  Christolo- 
gy  ,  Patrick,  Commentary  on  Exod.;  Buxtorf,  Hist.  Arc. 
Eoed.ch.  xi ;  Wells,  The  Shechinah  (in  Help  for  Under- 
staitdiny  the  Scripture,  p.  4)  ;  (Am.)  Erang.  Rerieir,  Jan. 
ISGO.     See  also  Cherub,  Cloid;  Pii^i.ar. 

Shedd,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
liorn  at  iMount  Vernon,  N.  H.,  in  ]7!)8,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  lfS19,  and  ordained  an  evangelist 
in  1823.  He  was  minister  for  one  year  at  Abington, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1830.  lie  wrote  Letters  to  W. 
E.  Channing  on  the  Existence  and  Agency  of  Fallen  Spir- 
its, by  Canonicus  (Boston,  1828,  8vo). 

Sheddan,  Samukl  Siiai;on,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Northumberland  Coinitv,  Pa., Sept. 
13,  1810.     His  ancestors  came  from  Scotland  and  settled 


on  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  in  that  county,  where  the 
homestead  of  his  family  remains.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  in  the  Milton  Academy,  Pa.  He  entered  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1830,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  two 
j'ears.  He  afterwards  pursued  his  theological  studies  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
fall  of  1834.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  liis  ministry  were 
spent  in  connection  with  the  churches  of  Williamsport, 
Murray,  and  Warrior  Run,  the  latter  jdace  being  the 
home  of  Dr.  Shcddan's  childhood,  liis  father  and 
grandfather  were  ruling  eklers  in  this  Cinirch.  From 
Warrior  Hun  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kah way,  N.  J.  The 
life  of  Dr.  Sheddan  was  a  most  laborious  and  useful  one. 
During  his  ministry  at  Warrior  Hun  he  united  the  office 
of  teacher  with  that  of  pastor,  and,  by  unremitting  toil, 
carried  on  successfully  both  his  school  and  bis  Church. 
From  among  the  young  men  he  prepared  for  college, 
more  than  a  dozen  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He 
was  a  wise  counsellor  and  warm  friend  of  the  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  was  eminently  ju- 
dicious as  an  adviser  in  the  matter  of  new  Church  en- 
terprises in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
and  his  services  will  be  held  in  grateful  rememlirance. 
Dr.  Sheddan  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Kahway  Church 
twenty-two  years.  The  position  he  held  among  his 
ministerial  brethren  in  the  community  where  he  la- 
bored and  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersej'  is  shown 
by  the  profound  impression  produced  by  his  death,  and 
the  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  synod 
then  in  session,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
his  fimeral.  He  was  for  several  j-ears  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  died 
in  Kahway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  18,  1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Shed'elir  (Heb.  Shedeiir',  -^ilX^^'J,  darter  of  light; 
Sept.  ^tcioiip  v.T.  'ECtovp),  father  of  Llizur,  which  lat- 
ter was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Heidien  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (Xumb.  i,  5;  ii,  10;  vii,  30,  35;  x,  18).  B.C. 
ante  1U58. 

Sheep.  The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the 
names  of  sheep:  IN:!,  tson  (varieties  "|1N^,  tseon,  X3ij, 
isone,  or  ri2U,  tsoneh),  a  collective  noun  to  denote  "a 
flock  of  sheep  or  goats,"  to  which  is  opposed  the  noun 
of  unitj^  ililJ,  seh,  "a  sheep"  or  "a  goat,"  joined  to  a 
maseidine  where  "  rams"  or  "  he-goats"  are  signified,  and 
with  a  feminine  when  "  ewes"  or  "  she-goats"  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masculine  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi,  10)  :  P^N,  dyil,  "a.  ram  ;"  ^H"i,  rachel,  "a 
ewe;"  i:353,^'«&^5><"" -'^3,^'«se6(fem.n3p3,or  nir23), 
"a  lamb,"  or  rather  "a  sheep  of  a  year  old  or  above," 
opposed  to  nbbJ^  tuleh,  "a  sucking  or  very  young  lamb;" 
"13,  kar,  is  another  term  applied  to  a  lamb  as  it  ships 
C-?)  in  the  pastures.  The  Chald.  ~^S,  immdr  (Ezra 
vi,  9,  17;  vii,  17),  is  a  later  word,  apparently  indicating 
lambs  intended  for  sacrifice,  while  TW^',  atti'id,  rendered 
"ram"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  signilies  a  he-goat.  See  Ewe, 
Lamb;  Kaji. 

The  term  nii^'^pp,  lesitdh  (literally  something  iceighed 
out,  A.  V.  "  piece  of  money,"  Gen.  xxxiii,  1 9 ;  Job  xlii, 
11 ;  "piece  of  silver,"  Josh,  xxiv,  32),  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  denote  a  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb;  but  (Tcsenius  suggests  {Thesaur.  p.  1241)  that 
specimens  of  that  sort  are  probably  only  those  of  Cy- 
prus, which  bore  that  mark.     See  Kksitah. 
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This  well-known  domestic  animal  has,  from  the  ear- 
liest period,  contributed  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  Sheep 
were  an  important  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  of  Eastern  nations  generally.  The  tirst 
mention  of  sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv,  2.  The  following 
are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions  to  these  animals. 
They  were  used  in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  both  the 
adult  animal  (Exod.  xx,  24;  1  Kings  viii,  G3;  2  Chron. 
xxix,  33)  and  the  lamb,  UJ5?>  >•  c- ''  ^  male  from  one  to 
three  years  old ;"  but  young  lambs  of  the  tirst  year  were 
more  generally  used  in  tlie  offerings  (see  Exod.  xxix, 
38;  Lev.  ix,  3;  xii,  6;  Numb,  xxviii,  9,  etc.).  No 
lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be  killed 
(Lev.  xxii,  27).  A  verj'  young  lamb  was  called  np'J. 
taleh  (see  1  Sam.  vii,  9 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  25).  Sheep  and  lambs 
formed  an  important  article  of  food  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  1 
Kings  i,  19 ;  iv,  23  ;  Psa.  Ixiv,  11 ;  etc.),  and  ewe's  milk 
is  associated  with  that  of  the  cow  (Isa.  vii,  21, 23).  The 
wool  was  used  as  clothing  (Lev.  xiii,  47 ;  Deut.  xxii, 
11 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  13;  Job  xxxi,  20,  etc.).  See  Wool, 
Trumpets  may  have  been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams 
(Josh,  vi,  4),  though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this 
passage  is  generally  thought  to  be  incorrect.  "  Rams' 
skins  dyed  red"  were  used  as  a  covering  for  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxA',  5),  Sheep  and  lambs  were  sometimes 
paid  as  tribute  (2  Kings  iii,  4).  It  is  very  striking  to 
notice  the  immense  numbers  of  sheep  that  were  reared 
in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times :  see,  for  instance,  1  Chron. 
V,  21;  2  Chron.  xv,  11;  xxx,  24;  2  Kings  iii,  4;  Job 
xlii,  12.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  the  sheep  of 
Bozrah  (Mic.  ii,  12 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6),  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
a  district  well  suited  for  pasturing  sheep.  "Bashan  and 
Gilead"  are  also  mentioned  as  pastures  (IMic.  vii,  14). 
"Large  parts  of  Carmel,  Bashan.  and  Gilead,"  says 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i,  304), "are  at  their  proper 
seasons  alive  with  countless  Hocks"  (see  also  p.  331). 
"  The  flocks  of  Kedar"  and  "  the  rams  of  Nebaioth,"two 
sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  13)  that  settled  in  Arabia, 
are  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ix,  7.  Sheep-shearing  is  alluded 
to  in  Gen.  xxxi,  19;  xxxviii,  13;  Deut.  xv,  19;  1  Sam. 
xxv,  4;  Isa.  liii,  7;  etc.  Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in 
Biblical  times,  as  is  evident  from  Job  xxx,  1,  "  the  dogs 
of  my  tltick,"  Erom  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken 
of  by  the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  as  Thomson  i^ibid.  i,  301) 
well  observes,  that  the  Oriental  shepherd-dogs  were  very 
different  animals  from  the  sheep-dogs  of  our  own  land. 
The  existing  breed  are  described  as  being  "  a  mean,  sin- 
ister, ill-conditioned  generation,  which  are  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, kicked  about,  and  half  starved,  with  nothing  no- 
ble or  attractive  about  them,"  They  were,  however, 
without  doubt,  usefid  to  the  shepherds,  more  especially 
at  night,  in  keeping  off  the  wild  beasts  that  prowled 
about  the  hills  and  valleys  (comp,  Theocrit, /f/,  v,  106), 
Shepherds  in  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  go  be- 
fore their  flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling 
to  them  (comp.  John  x,  4;  Psa.  Ixxvii,  20;  Ixxx,  1), 
though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxxiii,  13).  See 
Shepherd.  It  was  usual  among  the  ancient  Jews  to 
give  names  to  sheeii  and  goats,  as  we  do  to  our  dairy 
cattle  (see  John  x,  3).  This  practice  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Theocrit.  Id.  v,  103) : 

OiiK  ixTTo  Tat  dfivni  oiiTOi  6  Kuivojiui,  !i  re  Kvvaida; 

The  following  quotation  from  Hartley  {Researches  in 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  321)  is  so  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  allusions  in  Jolin  x,  l-Ui  that  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  it:  "Having  had  my  attention  directed 
last  night  to  the  words  in  ./ohn  x,  3, 1  asked  my  man  if 
it  was  usual  in  (ireece  to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He 
informed  me  that  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the 
shejiherd  when  he  called  them  by  their  names.  This 
morning  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  Passing  liv  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  had  put  to  the  ser- 
vant, and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer.  I  then  bade 
liim  call  one  of  his  sheep;  he  did  so,  and  it  instant! v 
left  its  pasturage  and  its  companions  and  ran  up  to  the 


hands  of  the  shepherd  with  signs  of  pleasure  and  with  a 
prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never  before  observed  in 
any  other  animal.  It  is  also  true  in  this  country  that 
'a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him.' 
The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  were  still 
wild,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  their  names,  but 
that  by  teaching  them  they  would  all  learn  them."  See 
also  Thomson  (i,  301):  "The  shepherd  calls  sharply 
from  time  to  time  to  remind  the  sheep  of  his  presence. 
They  know  his  voice  and  follow  on ;  but  if  a  stranger 
call,  they  stop  short,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and 
if  it  is  repeated  they  turn  and  flee,  because  the}'  know 
not  the  voice  of  a  stranger."  Henderson,  in  Iceland, 
notices  a  shepherdess  with  a  flock  of  flfty  sheep,  ev- 
ery one  of  which  she  professed  to  know  bv  name  {Ice- 
kind,  i,  189). 

Domestic  sheep,  although  commonly  regarded  as  the 
progeny  of  one  particular  wild  species,  are  probably  an 
instance,  among  many  similar,  where  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  has  provided  subsistence  for  man  in  different 
regions  by  bestowing  the  domesticating  and  submissive 
instincts  upon  the  different  species  of  animals  which  the 
human  family  might  find  in  their  wanderings;  for  it  is 
certain  that  even  the  American  argidi  can  be  rendered 
tractable,  and  that  the  Corsican  miismon  will  breed  with 
the  common  sheep.  The  normal  animal,  from  which  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  domestic  races  are 
assumed  to  be  descended,  is  still  found  wild  in  the  high 
mountain  regions  of  Persia,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  two  other  wild  species  bordering  on  the  same  re- 
gion. What  breeds  the  earliest  shepherd  tribes  reared 
in  and  about  Palestine  can  now  be  only  inferred  from 
negative  characters;  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  common 
horned  variety  of  Egypt  and  continental  Europe:  in 
general  white,  and  occasionally  black,  although  there 
was  on  the  LTjiper  Nile  a  speckled  race ;  and  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Arabians  possessed  a  rufous 
breed,  another  with  a  very  long  tail,  and,  above  all,  a 
broad-tailed  sheep,  which  at  present  is  commonly  de- 
nominated the  Syrian.  These  three  varieties  are  said 
to  be  of  African  origin,  the  red  hairy  in  particular  hav- 
ing all  the  characteristics  to  mark  its  descent  from 
the  wild  Oris  tragelaphus  or  barbatus,  or  hebsh  of  the 
Arabian  and  Egyptian  mountains.  Flocks  of  the  an- 
cient breed,  derived  from  the  Bedawin,  are  now  extant 
in  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  external  characters, 
chiefly  the  broad-tailed  and  the  common  horned  white, 
often  witii  black  and  white  about  the  face  and  feet,  the 
tail  somewhat  thicker  and  longer  than  the  European. 

The  sheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  the  broad-tail 
{Oi'is  laticaiidatus),  and  a  variety  of  the  common  sheep 
of  this  country  {Oi-is  aries)  called  the  Bidowin,  accord- 
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ing  to  Russell  (A  leppo,  ii,  147).  The  brocad-tailed  kind 
has  long  been  reared  in  Syria.  Aristotle,  who  lived 
more  than  2000  years  ago,  expressly  mentions  Syrian 
sheep  with  tails  a  cubit  wide.  This  or  another  variety 
of  the  species  is  also  noticed  by  Heroilotus  (iii,  113)  as 
occurring  in  Arabia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is  prob- 
ably alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii,  9;  vii.  3,  etc.,  as  the  fat  and 
the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taken  off  hard  by  the 
backbone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar.  "The 
carcass  of  one  of  these  sheep,  without  including  the 
head,  feet,  entrails,  and  skin,  generally  weighs  from 
lifty  to  sixty  pounds,  of  which  the  tail  makes  up  fifteen 
pounds;  but  some  of  the  largest  breed,  that  have  been 
fattened  with  care,  will  sometimes  weigh  150  pounds, 
the  tail  alone  composing  a  third  of  the  whole  weight. 
This  tail — a  broad  and  flattish  appendage — has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  and  loose  mass  of  tlesh  or  fat  upon 
the  rianp  and  about  the  root  of  the  tail;  and  from  the 
odd  motion  which  it  receives  when  the  animal  walks, 
one  would  suppose  it  connected  to  the  animal's  body 
only  by  the  skin  with  which  it  is  covered.  ...  In  the 
Egyptian  variety  this  tail  is  quite  pendulous  and  broad 
throughout,  but  in  the  Syrian  variety  the  tail  narrows 
almost  to  a  point  towards  the  end,  and  the  extremity  is 
turned  up.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  animal. 
The  sheep  of  the  extraordinary  size  mentioned  before 
are  very  rare,  and  usually  kept  in  yards,  so  that  they 
are  in  little  danger  of  injuring  the  tail  as  they  walk. 
But  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
bushes,  the  shepherds  in  several  places  of  Syria  fix  a 
thin  piece  of  board  on  the  under-part  (which  is  not,  like 
the  rest,  covered  with  wool),  and  to  this  board  small 
wheels  are  sometimes  added.  .  .  .  The  tail  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  serv- 
ing very  often  in  the  kitchen  in  the  place  of  butter,  and, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  makes  an  ingredient  in  various 
dishes;  when  the  animal  is  young  it  is  little  inferior  to 
the  best  marrow"  (Kitto,  P/ii/s.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  306; 
see  also  Thomson,  ut  sup.  i,  178). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx  which  bears  on  the 
sui)ject  of  Jacob's  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep  is  in- 
voh'ed  in  considerable  (lerplexity,  and  Jacob's  conduct 
in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  uncompromisingly 
condemned  by  some  writers.  We  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion brierty  in  its  zoological  bearing.  It  is  altogether 
impossible  to  account  for  the  complete  success  which 
attended  Jacob's  device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the 
ewes  anil  she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  water- 
ing-troughs, on  natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fathers,  for 
the  most  part,  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the  Latin  fathers  re- 
gard it  as  a  mere  natural  operation  of  the  imagination, 
adducing  as  illustrations  in  point  various  devices  that 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  ancients  in  the  cases  of 
mares,  asses,  etc.  (see  Oppian,  Ci/neg.  i,  327,  357;  Pliny, 
//.  X.  vii,  10,  and  the  passages  from  Quintilian,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Galen,  as  cited  by  Jerome,  Grotius,  and 
Bochart).  None  of  the  instances  cited  by  Jerome  and 
others  are  exact  parallels  with  that  in  question.  Tlie 
quotations  adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
speak  of  painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  iiite?- 
concipiemium,  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals 
themselves,  and  not  reflections  of  inanimate  objects, 
were  the  cause  of  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the  fo'tus. 
Kosenmiiller,  however  (*S'c//o/.  ad.  loc),  cites  Hastfeer 
{Be  Re  Oviaria,  German  version,  p.  17,  30,  43,  46,  47)  as 
a  writer  by  whom  the  contrarj'  opinion  is  confirmed. 
Even  granting  the  general  truth  of  these  instances,  and 
acknowledging  the  curious  effect  which  peculiar  sights 
through  some  nervous  influence  do  occasionally  pro- 
duce in  the  fietus  of  many  animals,  j-et  we  must  agree 
with  the  Greek  fathers  and  ascribe  the  production  of 
Jacob's  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  divine  agency.  The 
whole  question  has  been  carefully  considered  by  Nitsch- 
mann  {De  Coryln  Jacohi,  in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil,  i, 
202-20()),  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  passage: 
"Fatemur  itaque,  cum  Vossio  aliisque  piis  viris,  illam 
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pecudum  imaginationem  tantum  fuisse  causam  adju- 
vantem,  ac  plus  in  hoc  negotio  divin.-e  tribuendum  esse 
virtuti,  ([uaj  suo  concursu  sic  debilem  causie  secunda; 
vim  adauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secundum  naturam  praista- 
re  non  valeret  id  divina  benedictione  supra  naturam 
pra3staret;"  and  then  Nitschmann  cites  the  passage  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  5-13,  where  Jacob  expressly  states  that  his 
success  was  due  to  divine  interference ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods,  which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Kalisch 
(Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  xxx  and  xxxi),  who 
represents  the  patriarch  as  "  unblushingly  executing 
frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile  invention,  and  then 
abusing  the  authority  of  (jod  in  covering  or  justifying 
them."  We  are  aware  that  a  still  graver  difiiculty  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons  remains,  if  the  above  expla- 
nation be  adopted;  but  we  have  no  other  alternative, 
for,  as  Patrick  has  observed,  "  let  any  shei)herd  now  trj^ 
this  device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  divine  operation."  The  greater  difficulty  alluded 
to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have  directly  inter- 
fered to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudulently  towards  his  un- 
cle. But  are  we  quite  sure  that  there  was  any  fraud 
fairly  called  such  in  the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been 
thus  aided,  he  might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Lallan's 
niggardly  conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  his 
monej^-loving  uncle  faithfully  for  fourteen  years;  Laban 
confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  consideraljly  under 
Jacob's  management,  but  all  the  return  he  got  was  un- 
fair treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  La- 
ban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with  him  (Gen.  xxxi,  7). 
God  vouchsafed  to  deliver  Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
hard  master,  and  to  punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which 
he  did  by  pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to 
himself  Lirge  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged  to 
him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to  grant.  "  Were 
it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse, "  for  any  private  person  to 
make  reprisals,  the  injurious  treatment  Jacob  had  re- 
ceived from  Laban,  both  in  imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and 
prolonging  his  servitude  without  wages,  was  enough  to 
give  him  both  the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do 
so.  God  Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the 
determination  of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
disputed  subject. 

The  relation  of  the  sheep  to  man,  in  a  pastoral  coun- 
trj',  gave  rise  to  many  beautiful  symbols  and  interest- 
ing illustrations.  Jeliovah  was  the  shepherd  of  his 
people,  and  Israel  was  his  flock  (Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Lkxx,  1 ; 
Ixxix,  13;  Isa.  xl,  11;  Jer.  xxiii,  1,  2;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  and 
often  elsewhere) ;  the  apostasy  of  sinners  from  (iod  is 
the  straying  of  a  lost  sheep  (Psa.  cxix,  176;  Isa.  liii,  6; 
Jer.  1, 6) ;  and  the  ever-blessed  Son  of  God  coming  down 
to  our  world  is  a  shepherd  seeking  his  sheep  which  were 
lost  (Luke  XV.  4-6).  He  is  the  only  shepherd  ;  all  who 
do  not  own  him  are  thieves  and  robl)ers  (John  x,  8); 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  (]\l:itt,  vii,  15).  He  is  the 
good  shepherd,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep  (John  x, 
11);  and  now  he  gives  them  his  own  life  in  resurrec- 
tion, and  this  is  eternal  life  (ver.  28 ;  Rom.  vi,  9-11 ;  Col. 
ii,  12).  As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  pa- 
tience, and  submission,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typi- 
fying these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord 
(Isa.  liii,  7  ;  Acts  viii,  32,  etc.). 

In  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  recorded  in  ch. 
viii,  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy  w-as  seen  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram  with  two  unequal  horns,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  a  one-horned  he-goat,  representing  the  Mac- 
edonian i)iiwer.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  pro- 
priety of  tiie  latter  symlml  [see  <ioAr],  and  tlio  former 
is  no  less  correct.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
ram  was  accepted  as  the  national  emblem  by  the  Persian 
people,  as  the  he-goat  was  by  the  Macedonians.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  states  that  the  king  of  Persia  wore 
a  ram's  head  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  instead  of 
a  diadem.    The  type  of  a  ram  is  seen  on  ancient  Persian 
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coins,  as  on  one  of  undoubted  c^enuineness  in  Hunter's 
collection,  in  which  the  obverse  is  a  ram's  head  and  the 
reverse  a  ram  couchant.  Kams'  lieads,  with  horns  of 
unequal  height,  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  on  the  pil- 
lars of  Persepolis.—Kitto ;  Smith;  Fairbairn. 

Sheepcote  (or  Sheepfold)  is  designated  by  sev- 
eral Heb.  terms.     ni3,  nuveh  (a  hahitation  or  dwelling- 
place,  as  usually  rendered,  "sheepcote,"  2  Sam.  vii,  8; 
1  Chron.  xvii,  1;  "fold,"  Isa.  Ixv,  10;  Jer.  xxiii,  3; 
Ezek.  xxxiv,  14;  "stable,"  xxv,  5),  means,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  a  place  where  flocks  repose  and  feed;  and, 
as  the  Orientals  do   uf)t  usually   fold  their  flocks   at 
night,   it   must   be   left  to  tlie   context  to   determine 
whether  we  are  to  understand  "pastures"  or  "sheep- 
folds."     A  more  distinctive  term  is  iT'TS,  gederdh,  an 
enclosure,  "  cote"  (I  Sam.  xxi v,  3 ;  "  fold."  Numb,  xxxii, 
16.  24,  36;  Zeph.  ii,  6;  elsewhere  "hedge"  or  "wall"), 
which  means  a  built  pen  or  safe  structure,  such  as  ad- 
joins buildings,  and  used  for  cattle  as  well  as  sheep. 
Special  terms  are   fibz'O,  mikldh   (a  j)tn  for  flocks; 
"fold,"    Psa.    1,    9;    Ixxviii,    70;    Hab.    iii,    17),    and 
D'^rSS'J'a,  mis/ipethdyim  (the  dual  form  of  which  indi- 
cates double  rows,  as  of  stalls  for  cattle  or  sheep ;  "sheep- 
folds,"  Judg.  v,  16;  "two  burdens,"  Gen.  xlix,  14).     It 
is  to  be  observed  that   the    Oriental   flocks, 
when   they  belong  to  nomads,  are  constantly 
kept  in  the  open  country,  without  being  folded 
at    night.     This    is   also   the    case  when   the 
flocks  belonging  to  a  settled  people  are  sent 
out  to  feed,  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  one,  two, 
or  three  days'  journey,  in  tlie  deserts  or  waste 
lands,  where  they  possess  or  claim  a  right  of 
pasturage.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  flocks  fed  by  David.     As  such  flocks 
are  particularly  exposed  to  the  depredatory  at- 
tacks of  the  regidar  nomads,  who  consider  the 
flocks  of  a  settled  people  as  more   than  even      ^ 
usually  fair  prey,  and   contest  their   right  to    t'V, 
])asture  in  the  deserts,  the  she|iherds.  when  they    ^  ^  j: 
are  in  a  district  particularly  liable  to  danger  from 
this  cause,  or  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  and 
doubt  whether  themselves  and  their  dogs  can 
afford  adequate  protection,  drive  their  flocks  at 
night  into  caves,  or,  where  there  are  none,  into 
uncovered  enclosures,  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  at  suitable  distances.    These  are 


generally  of  rude  construc- 
tion, but  are  someliines  high 
and  well-built  enclosures  or 
towers  (  generally  round  ). 
which  are  im])regnable  to 
any  force  of  the  depreda- 
tors when  once  the  flock  is 
within  them.  Such  towers 
also  occur  in  districts  where 
there  are  oidy  small  dis- 
persed settlements  and  vil- 
lages, and  serve  the  inhab- 
itants not  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  flocks,  but  as 
fortresses  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, in  which  they  deposit 
their  property,  and,  perhaps, 
when  the  danger  is  immi- 
nent, their  females  and  chil- 
dren. AVhen  no  danger  is 
apprehended,  or  none  from 
which  the  protection  of  the 
shepherds  and  dogs  is  not 
sufficient,  the  flocks  are  only 
folded  when  collected  to  be 
shorn.  They  are  then  kept 
in  a  walled,  but  still  un- 
covered, enclosure,  partly  to 
keep  them  together,  but  still 
more  under  the  impression  that  the  sweating  and 
evaiKiration  which  result  from  their  being  crowded 
together  previously  to  shearing  improve  the  quality 
of  the  wool.  Those  poor  villagers  who  have  no  large 
flocks  to  send  out  to  the  wilderness  pastures,  with  a 
proper  appointment  of  shepherds,  but  possess  a  few 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  feed  during  the  day  in  the 
neighboring  commons,  under  the  care  of  children  or 
woinen,  and  who  cannot  provide  the  necessary  watch 
and  protection  for  them  at  night,  drive  them  home,  and 
either  fold  them  in  a  common  enclosure,  such  as  we 
have  mentioned,  in  or  near  the  village,  or  pen  them 
separately  near  their  own  dwellings.  Pens  or  cotes  of 
this  class  serve  also  for  the  lambs  and  calves,  while  too 
young  to  be  kept  out  with  the  flocks  or  to  be  trusted  in 
a  common  enclosure.  They  usually  are  near  the  dwell- 
ings, which  are  merely  huts  made  of  mats  on  a  frame- 
work of  palm -branches;  these  we  conceive  to  answer 
well  to  the  "tabernacles"  (booths),  "shejiherds'  cot- 
tages," and  other  humbler  habitations  noticed  in  Script- 
ure. Such  villages  are  of  a  class  belonging  to  a  people 
(Arabs)  who,  like  the  Israelites,  have  relinquished  the 
migratory  life,  but  who  still  give  their  principal  atten- 
tioii  to  pasturage,  and  do  some  little  matters  in  the  way 
of  culture.     It  is  possible  that  the  villages  of  the  Ile- 
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brews,  when  they  first  began  to  settle  in  Palestine,  were 
of  a  very  similar  description. — Kitto,  I'kt.  Bibk,  note  at 

1  Clirou.  xvii,  2. 

Sheepgate  (1X2^?  "l?^',  Sha'ar  hats-Tsun;  Sept. 
T)  TTvXi]  if  TrpofiaTiKl] ;  Viilg.  Porta  greylg),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  1, 
32;  xii,  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  corner  (iii,  1,  32)  or  gate  of  the 
guard-house  (xii,  39,  A.  V.  "prison-gate").  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  Tzpo^iaTiKi]  (sc.  TrvXij)  of  .John 
V,  2  ;  A.  V.  inaccurately,  "  sheep-market").  Bertheau 
{Exeg.  Haiidbuch,  on  Nehemiah,  p.  144)  is  right  in 
placing  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  but  is  wrong  in 
placing  it  at  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate  (so  also 
Keil,  after  Tobler),  since  no  wall  existed  north  of  the 
Temple  enclosure  nearly  so  fiir  to  the  east  as  that  point 
till  after  the  ileath  of  Christ.  See  Jkiuisaue.m.  Barclay 
locates  it  in  a  presumed  outer  wall  beyond  tlie  precincts 
of  the  Temple  on  the  east  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
111!);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  separate  wall 
existed.  The  adjoining  localities  would  seem  to  fix  it 
in  the  eastern  wall  of  Ophel,  opposite  the  present  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.     See  Bethesda. 

Sheep-market  (John  v,  2).  The  word  "  market" 
is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  possibly  after  Lu- 
ther, who  has  Schafhaus.  The  words  of  the  original 
are  tTri  ti)  npojiaTiKg.  to  which  should  probably  be  sup- 
filieil  not  market,  but  gate  (jruXy'),  as  in  the  Sept.  version 
of  the  passages  in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
article  (q.  v.).  The  Vulgate  connects  the  irpojiaTtKr] 
with  the  KoXvi-ilSij^pa,  and  reads  Probatica  piscina ; 
while  the  Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and 
names  only  a  "  place  of  baptism." — Smith. 

Sheep-master  C^i^b,  naked),  properly  a  shepherd 
(q.  V.)  or  sheep-l)reeder  (2  Kings  iii,  4)  ;  hence  a  "  herd- 
man"  in  general  (Amos  i,  1). 

Sheepshanks,  Williaji,  a  learned  English  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Linton,  Craven,  Yorkshire,  March 
18,  1740.  Educated  in  the  grammar-scliool  of  his  own 
parish,  he  was  admitted  in  17(J1  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  January, 
1706,  and  in  17G7  was  elected  fellow  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  In  1771  and  1772  he  served  the  univer- 
sity in  the  office  of  moderator.  He  accepted  the  rec- 
tory of  Ovington,  Norfolk  in  1773  ;  and,  having  set- 
tled in  Grassington,  he  received  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  into  his  house.  In  1777  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Seberham,  Cumberland ;  in  1783  was  ap- 
pointeil  to  the  valuable  cure  of  St.  John's,  Leeds;  and 
in  1792  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1794  or  1795  for  a  much  more  valuable 
stall  at  Carlisle.  He  died  at  Leeds,  July  26,  1810,  and 
was  interred  in  his  own  church.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Jjict.  s.  V. 

Sheep-shearer  (Tfj,  gnzvz,  2  Sam.  xiii,  23,  24; 
fully  with  "jS^i,  tsoii,  added.  Gen.  xxxviii,  12).  The 
time  of  sheep-shearing  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  sea- 
son of  great  festivity  (xxxi,  19;  1  Sam.  xxv,  4,  8,  36; 

2  Sam.  xiii,  23-28;  2  Kings  x,  12, 14;  Isa.  liii,  7). 

Sheer-Thursday  (spelled  also  Chare,  Shere,  or 
Shier)  is  also  known  as  Maniidag  ((j.  v.)  or  Shrift 
Thiirsiliig.  These  are  names  given  in  England  to  the 
Thursday  of  Passion  Week.  It  is  known  in  the  Komish 
Church  as  Qniiita  Feria  Dominica  in  liiimis  Palmariim, 
and  its  institution  is  attributed  to  Leo  II  about  682. 
But  the  day  was  observed  as  earlv  as  the  5th  century 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  conuceiion 
with  the  washing  of  feet.  It  has  had  several  appella- 
tious  in  allusion  to  events  commemorated  or  ceretnoides 
observed,  such  as  Dies  Caiue  Dominica;,  the  Dav  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  Dies  Natalis  Eucharistiie,  the  Birthday 
of  the  ICucliarist;  Natalis  Calicis,  the  Birthdav  of  the 
Cup;  Dies  Panis,  the  Day  of  Hread ;  Dies  Lucis,  the 
Day  of  Light,  with  allusion  perhaps  to  the  lights  used 


at  the  Lord's  supper;  Dies  Viridium,  a  title  of  doubtful 
meaning.  It  was  also  called  Capilularium,  because  the 
heads  {capita}  of  catechumens  were  washed  that  day 
preparatory  to  baptism.  The  name  given  to  it  in  Eng- 
land was  derived  from  the  custom  of  men  polling  their 
beards  on  this  day  as  a  token  of  grief  for  our  Lord's 
betrayal :  "  for  that  in  old  fathers'  days  the  people  would 
that  day  shere  their  heedes,  and  clypp  theyr  hordes,  and 
pool  theyr  heedes,  and  make  them  honest  ayent  Easter- 
day."  In  Saxony  it  is  called  Good-Thursday,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  Kiss-Thursday,  in  allusion  to  the  Ju- 
das kiss.  Among  the  observances  of  the  day  were  the 
silence  of  all  bells  from  this  day  till  Easter-eve;  the 
admission  of  penitents  who  had  been  excluded  from  re- 
ligious services  at  the  beginning  of  Lent;  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  by  the  pope  below  the  altar 
of  the  Lateran.  Oil  for  extreme  unction,  for  chrism, 
and  for  baptism  was  consecrated  on  this  day.  After 
vespers  on  this  day  two  acolytes  strip  the  altars  of  all 
their  ornaments,  and  cover  them  with  black  trimmings, 
while  in  many  places  the  altars  are  washed  with  wine 
and  water,  and  rubbed  with  herbs Eadie,  Eccles.  Cy- 
clop, s.  v.;  Walcott,  Sac.  A  ichceol.  s.  v. 

Sheet  stands  in  the  A.  V.  for  the  Heb.  "p"!©,  sadin 
(Judg.  xiv,  12,  13,  '"fine  linen,"  Prov.  xxxi,  24,  Isa.  iii, 
23;  comp.  aivcwv),  and  the  Gr.  o^ovrf  (Acts  x,  II ;  xi, 
5),  which  both  mean  properly  a  linen  cloth;  hence  the 
former  a  shirt  (as  in  the  marg.),  and  the  latter  a  sail. 
See  Linen. 

Shegog,  William  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  Nov.  8,  1821.  He  professed  religion  in  1843, 
was  licensed  to  preach  about  1850,  and  in  1853  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Alabama  Conference.  He  located  in 
1857;  was  readmitted  into  the  Alabama  Conference  in 
1859,  and  in  1860  was  transferred  to  the  Texas  Confer- 
ence. He  labored  in  Texas  until  sliortl}'  before  his 
death,  April  28,  1864.  See  Minutes  of  Ann.  Conferences 
ofM.  E.  Ch.  South,  1864,  p.  525. 

Shehari'ah  (Heb.  Shecharyah',  !l^"^n":3,  dawning 
of  Jehovah  ;  Sept.  Soapi'ac,  v.  r.  "Zapnia  and  "Slanpia), 
second  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeroham,  Benjamites 
resident  in  Jerusalem  at  the  captivity  (1  Cliron.  viii, 
26).     B.C.  588. 

Sheik  (Arabic  for  elder^,  a  title  of  reverence,  applied 
chiefly  to  a  learned  man  or  a  reputed  saint,  but  also  used 
sometimes  as  an  ordinary  title  of  respect,  like  the  Euro- 
pean Mr.,  Herr,  etc.,  before  the  name.  It  is,  however, 
only  given  to  a  Moslem.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries,  and  to  the  higher 
order  of  religious  preachers.  The  sheik  of  Jlecca,  by 
virtue  of  his  supposed  descent  from  the  prophet,  levies 
a  kind  of  tribute  on  all  the  pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba. 

SHEtK  al-Gebal  (Ancient  of  the  Mountaai)  is  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  the  Assassins,  or  those  Ismaelites 
of  Irak  who  undertook  to  assassinate  all  those  whom 
their  chief  would  pronounce  to  be  his  enemies. 

SHEIK  el-Islam,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  grand-mufii 
of  Constantinople,  who  is  president  of  the  Ulema,  or  Col- 
lege of  the  Professors  of  the  Mohammedan  Law.  The 
title  is  supposed  to  have  been  assumed  first  by  Moham- 
med II  ill  1453,  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat 
of  his  empire. 

Sheiri,  tutelar\'-  spirits  of  the  Caribs,  who  are  the 
protectors  of  the  male  sex  among  men. 

Shekalim.     See  Talmi'd, 

She'kel  [many  shek'ell  (Heb.  shekel,  5p'w.\  from 
bp'w,  to  ireigh  out),  the  Hebrew  standard  of  valuation, 
as  the  cubit  was  of  mensuration.     See  jMETHOLOf;Y. 

I.  Scriptural  Description. — The  shekel  was  properly 
a  certain  weight  according  to  which  the  quantity  and 
price  of  things  were  determined  ;  e.  g.  bread  (Ezek.  iv, 
10);  hair  (1  Sam.  xiv,  26) ,  especiallv  metals,  as  brass, 
iron,  silver,  gold;  and  articles  made  of  metal,  as  arms, 
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vessels,  etc.  (Exod.  xxxviii,  24,  25,  29 ;  Numb,  vii,  13 
sq. ;  xxxi,  52 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  5,  7  ;  Josh,  vii,  21 ;  1  Cliron. 
iii,  9).  Especially  did  tlie  Hebrews  use  silver  weighed 
by  the  shekel  as  money,  and  often  it  was  actually  weighed 
out,  although  they  may  early  have  had  pieces  or  bars  of 
silver  marked  with  the  weight  (Gen.  xxiii,  16;  Lev.  v, 
15 ;  xxvii,  3-7  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10 ;  Ezek. 
xxi,  32).  From  the  common  shekel  is  distinguished  the 
sacred  shekel  ("il^lpil  ^i^lT,  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary"), 
somewhat  heavier,  it  woukl  seem,  or  at  least  of  just  and 
full  weight,  according  to  which  all  contributions  and 
tribute  for  sacred  purposes  were  to  be  reckoned  (Exod. 
XXX,  13,24;  xxxviii,  24;  Lev.  v,  15;  xxvii,  3,25;  Numb, 
iii,  47,  50 ;  vii,  13  ;  xviii,  16 ;  xix,  25)  ;  but  whether  the 
shekel  of  the  king's  weight  ("^^"  "|?^3  ^i?''r?j  2  Sam. 
xiv,  26)  is  still  different,  cannot  be  determined.  Nor 
can  the  exact  weight  of  the  shekel  be  fully  ascertained. 
The  sacred  shekel  contained  twenty  (jeruhs,  beans,  car- 
rot-corns, as  some  suppose  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvii, 
25 ;  Numb,  iii,  47 ;  xviii,  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  12).  More  to  the 
purpose  is  the  specification  of  the  rabbins  that  the  she- 
kel was  equal  to  320  barley-grains;  since  this  accords 
tolerably  well  with  the  actual  weight  of  the  Maccabajan 
shekels  still  preserved.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  XV,  6)  silver  coins  were  struck,  each  weighing 
one  shekel,  and  stamped  with  the  words  PSIC^  'P^i  « 
shekel  of  Israel  (see  Bayer,  De  Nummis  Hehreeo-Suma- 
ritanis  [Valent.  1781,  4to],  p.  171  sq. ;  Eckhel,  Boot?: 
Numor.  Vet.  I,  iii,  465  sq.).  Some  of  the  specimens  still 
extant,  though  worn  by  age,  weigh  266  or  270  Paris 
grains;  so  that  the  full  Maccaba>an  shekel  must  have 
been  at  least  about  274  grains,  and  thus  equivalent  to 
tlie  didruchm  of  yEgina.  Hence  the  Sept.  renders  the 
■word  sometimes  aiKkoc,  and  sometimes  Siopax/J-ov  or 
cicpnxfia.  But  Josephus  and  later  writers  give  the 
value  at  four  Attic  drachma  (^Ant.  iii,  8,  2;  Hesych. 
s.  V. ;  Jerome,  A  d  Ezech.  p.  43,  ed.  Vallars.).  In  their 
time,  however,  the  Attic  drachma  had  depreciated,  and 
was  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  Koman  denarius,  i.  e.  I^d. 
sterling,  or  15  cents  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxi,  109).  The 
Maccabiean  shekel,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  2s.  6(/. 
sterling,  or  60  cents.  (See  Bijckh,  Metrol.  Untersuch.  p. 
55-57, 62, 63, 299 ,  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v. "  De- 
narius"). Hence  the  half-shekel,  which  was  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26),  is  called  Si- 
Spaxjiov  in  Matt,  xvii,  24.  Some  suppose  that  the  ear- 
lier common  shekel  was  less  than  the  Maccabaaan  by 
one  half  (Bockh,  ut  sup.  p.  63;  Bertheau,  Ahhandl.  p. 
26).  At  Ephesus  a  shekel  of  gold  was  in  use,  according 
to  Alexander  yEtolus  {up.  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  22).  Some 
understand  such  a  coin  in  1  Chron.  xxi,  25;  but  the 
words  imply  rather  weight. — Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v. 

In  silver  shekels  were  paid  the  contributions  to  the 
Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  13),  the  fines  for  offences  (xxi, 
xxii;  Deut.  xxii,  19,  29;  Lev.  v,  15),  taxes  exacted  by 
kings  or  governors  (2  Kings  xv,  20 ;  Neh.  v,  15),  the 
price  of  articles  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  24;  2  Kings  vii,  1),  etc. 
In  some  cases  large  sums  were  weighed  together  (Gen. 
xxiii,  16;  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  though  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  pieces  of  different  denominations — both  half  and 
quarter  shekels  (Exod.  xxx,  13,  15;  1  Sam.  ix,  8,  9). 
In  man}'  instances  relating  to  purchases,  a  word  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  rendering  is  always  "  a  thou- 
sand," or  the  like,  "of  silver."  The  term  "  pieces"  has 
been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.,  but  tliere  is  not  much  doubt 
tliat  "shekels"  is  the  word  understood  in  all  cases.  See 
Silver,  Piece  of.  In  Neh.  v,  15  mention  is  made  of 
f  >rty  shekels  of  silver  paid  to  the  governors,  and  prob- 
ably these  shekels  may  have  been  the  silver  coin  cir- 
culating in  Persia  called  ffiyXof.  Tliis  coin  has  gener- 
ally been  considered  a  kind  of  shekel;  but  as,  according 
to  Xenophon  (Anab.  i,  5,  C),  it  was  ecpial  to  7|  Attic 
oboli,  and  an  obolus  weighed  11.25  grains  (11.25  X  7.5  = 
81.375),  giving  a  Persian  silver  coin  of  84  grains,  it  is 
clear  that  the  crcyXoc  can  have  no  coiniection  with  the 
(TKcXor  (weigliing  220  grains),  except  in  name.     (See 


Leake,  Num.  Hell.  Europe,  p.  21 ;  Madden  [F.W.],  Hist. 
Jeiu.  Coin.  p.  20.)  But  at  this  time  there  were  coins 
also  current  in  Persia  of  the  same  standard  as  the  shekel 
(Mionnet,  Descrip.  de  Med.  v,  645,  No.  30-40 ;  viii,  426, 
No.  29-33).  See  also  Schickard,  De  Numis  Ilebr.  p.  15; 
B.ayer,  Sidus  Sucer  et  Profan.  (Lips.  1667) ;  Iseling,  De 
Siclis  Ebneor.  (Basil.  1708).  For  further  information  on 
this  question,  consult  the  remarks  of  the  abbe  Cavedoni 
(Le  Princ,  Quest,  rigvardanti  la  Num.  Giud.  Definitiv. 
Decise  [Modena,  1864])  ;  Madden  {Num.  Chron.  v,  191) ; 
and  Plumptre  {Bible  Educator,  iii,  96  sq.). — Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Coin. 

II.  Extant  Specimens.  —  1.  Ralbinical  Notices. —  Our 
attention  is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  the  early  no- 
tices of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one  of  the  trea- 
tises bears  the  title  of"  Shekalim,"  or  Shekels,  we  should 
find  some  information  on  the  subject.  But  this  treatise, 
being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  payment  of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of 
course  useless  for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Rashi  and 
Maimonides  (contemporary  w-riters  of  the  12th  century) 
for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the  forms  of  He- 
brew letters  in  ancient  times;  but  the  most  important 
Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer  is  that  from  Ram- 
ban,  i.  e.  Rabbi  Moses  Bar-Nachmari,  who  lived  about 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century.  He  describes 
a  shekel  which  he  had  seen,  and  of  which  the  Cutheeans 
read  the  inscription  with  ease.  The  explanation  which 
they  gave  of  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side  Shfkel  ha- 
Shekalim,  "  The  Shekel  of  Shekels,"  and  on  the  other, 
"Jerusalem  the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscri[)tion,  "The  shekel 
of  Israel;"  but  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  I)e  Nummis,  p.  11).  In  the 
16th  century  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi  states  that  R.  Moses 
Basula  had  arranged  a  Cuthsean,  i.  e.  Samaritan,  aljih.i- 
bet  from  coins,  and  R.  Moses  Alaskar  (of  whom  little  is 
known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer  as  having  read  on  some 
Samaritan  coins  "  In  such  a  year  of  the  consolation  of 
Israel,  in  such  a  year  of  such  a  king."  The  same  R. 
Azarias  de  Rossi  (or  de  Adumim,  as  he  is  called  b}-  Bar- 
tolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.  iv,  158),  in  his  WZ^S  llXr,  "  The 
Light  of  the  E3-es"  (not  Fo7is  Oculorum,  as  Bayer  trans- 
lates it,  which  would  require  "pS'lS,  not  "I'^N^),  discuss- 
es the  Transfluvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and  describes 
the  above-mentioned  shekel  of  Israel;  he  also  deter- 
mines the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  half  an  ounce. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  rabbins  with  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions corresponding  with  those  now  found  (except  in 
one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error),  and  correspond- 
ing with  them  in  weight.  These  are  important  con- 
siderations in  tracing  the  history  of  this  coinage. 

2.  Later  Notices.  —  We  pass  on  now  to  the  earliest 
mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers.  We  be- 
lieve that  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian  writer  wlio 
saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He  was  a  Parisian  travel- 
ler who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in  the  16th  century.  In 
a  curious  work  published  by  him  in  1538,  entitled  Al- 
phabetum  Duoderim  Linr/uarum,  the  following  passage 
occurs.  After  stating  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was 
the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus: 

"I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coins  of  grent  an- 
tiquity which  I  found  nmong  the  Jews.  Tliey  set  such 
store  "by  iheni  that  I  could  not  get  one  of  them  (not  other- 
wise worth  a  quincunx)  for  two  gold  pieces.  The  Jews 
Fay  they  me  of  tlie  titne  of  Solomon,  and  they  added  that, 
hating  the  Snniarirans,  as  they  do,  worse  ilinn  dogi*,  and 
never  speaking  to  them,  nothing  endeais  these  coins  i-o 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  characters 
were  once  in  their  common  usage,  nature,  as  it  were, 
yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say  that  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  called  Chvs  or  Chussembarich,  in  the  masonry 
and  in  the  deei)est  part  of  the  ruins,  these  coius  are  dug 
up  daily." 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  wood-cut  of  one  of  these  shekels, 
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but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  unable  to  explain 
the  letters  over  the  vase,  which  soon  became  the  subject 
of  a  iliscussion  among  the  learned  men  of  P^urope,  that 
lasted  for  iiearlj'  two  centuries.  Their  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them  are  enumerated  by  Bayer  in  his  treatise  De 
JVummis  llebrieo-SamarUanis,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  it  would  obviously 
be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuccessful  guesses 
as  Bayer  enumerates. 

Tlie  work  of  Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors 
nearly  solved  the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in 
Prof.  Tychsen,  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  his  objections  m  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  O. 
G.  Tychsen.  De  Numis  Hebraicis  Diatribe,  qua  simul 
ad  Nuperas  ill.  F,  P.  Bayerii  Objectiones  Respondetur 
(Rostochii,  1791).  His  first  position  is,  that  (1)  either 
all  the  coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, are  false ;  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they  be- 
long to  Bar-cocheba  (p.  6).  This  he  modifies  slightly  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise  (p.  52,  53),  where  he 
states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1)  that  the  -Jews  had  no 
coined  money  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  (2)  that 
during  the  rebellion  of  Bar-cocheba  (or  Bar-coziba), 
Samaritan  money  was  coined  either  by  the  Samaritans 
to  please  the  .Jews,  or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samar- 
itans, and  that  the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  order 
to  make  the  coins  desirable  as  amulets!  and  (3)  that 
the  coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabeus  belong  to  this 
])eriod.  Tychsen  has  quoted  some  curious  passages,  but 
ins  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the  first  place, 
no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  slie- 
kels  attributed  to  Simon  MaccabaeLis,or  believe  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  coins  of  Bar-cocheba. 
But  as  Tychsen  never  saw  a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  com- 
petent judge.  There  is  another  consideration,  which, 
if  further  demonstration  were  needed,  would  supply  a 
very  strong  argument.  These  coins  were  first  made 
known  to  Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  tlie  description  given  of  them  in 
Rabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence  of  the  newly 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost  de- 
monstrative. But  they  bear  such  undoubted  marks  of 
genuineness  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins  could  doubt 
them  for  a  moment.  Postell  quotes,  e.  g.,  the  following 
passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud :  "n^OTU  "313^ 
(bbma)  -bn^O  ID^X  Xn-itlD  p  "paD  ("n^'U),"  Rev- 
olution (Samaritan)  money,  like  that  ef  Ben-Coziba, 
does  not  defile."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  obvi- 
ous, nor  does  Tychsen's  explanation  appear  quite  satis- 
factory. He  adds,  "  does  not  defile  if  used  as  an  amu- 
let." We  should  rather  inquire  whether  the  expression 
may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of  "defiling  the 
hands,"  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  I 
Test,  (see  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
p.  3).  The  word  for  polluting  is  diflferent,  but  the  ex- 
pressions may  be  analogous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  counte- 
nance to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as  amulets. 
The  passage  is  from  the  division  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud entitled  "^3'13  ~iO"^,  Muaser  Sheni,  or  "The  Sec- 
ond Tithe." 

It  may  here  be  desirable  to  mention  that  although 
some  shekels  are  found  with  Hebrew  letters  instead  of 
Samaritan,  these  arc  undoubtedly  all  forgeries.  It  is 
the  more  needful  to  make  this  statement,  as  in  some 
books  of  high  reputation,  e.  g.  Walton's  Polyglot,  these 
shekels  are  engraved  as  if  thex'  were  genuine.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  maj'  have 
led  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only;  the 
Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner  than  the 
Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  distinguish  them 
merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a  covering.    The  char- 


acter nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan  MSS.,  although 
it  is  not  quite  identical  witli  it.  The  Hebrew  and  Sa- 
maritan alphabets  appear  to  be  divergent  representa- 
tives of  some  older  form,  as  may  be  inferred  from  sev- 
eral of  the  letters.  Thus  the  lieih  and  several  other 
letters  are  evidently  identical  in  their  origin.  Also  the 
"O  (Shui)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Samaritan  :  for  if  we  make  the  two  middle  strokes 
of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalesce,  it  takes  the  Heb^ev.' 
form.  We  may  add  that  Postell  appears  to  have  ar- 
ranged his  Samaritan  alphabet  from  the  coins  which  he 
describes. 

In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable  impor- 
tance was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy,  en- 
titled Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Miinzeii.  It  appears 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  elucidation  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  present  article.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
on  which  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  oidy  become 
known  lately .  Some  coins  have  been  described  in  the 
Revue  Numismatique  (1860,  p.  260  sq.),  to  which  the 
name  of  Eleazar  coins  has  been  given.  A  coin  was 
published  some  time  ago  by  De  Saulcy  which  is  sup- 
posed by  that  author  to  be  a  counterfeit.  It  is  scarcely 
legible,  but  it  appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a  priest,  and 
Simon  ben-Giora,  were  at  the  head  of  large  factions.  It 
is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have  been 
struck  which  bore  the  names  of  both  these  leaders;  but 
it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
acted  in  concert.  Yet  a  copper  coin  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  Numismatique  which  undoubtedly 
bears  the  inscripton  of  "  Eleazar  the  priest."  Its  types 
are — 
Obverse.    A  va^e  with   one   handle  and  the  Inscription 

'imzn  "iTJ-'bx,  "Eleazar  the  Priest,"  in  Samaritan  let- 
ters. 
Reverse.    A  bnnch  of  grapes  with  the  inscription  XrilO 

[bxij^i  r3x3  nn,  "Year  one  of  the  Redemption 

of  Israel." 
Some  silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt.  bear 
the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a  palm-tree, 
but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right.     Tlie  reverse 
bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as  the  copper  coins. 

These  coins,  as  well  as  some  that  bear  the  name  of 
Simon  or  Simeon,  are  attributed  bj-  Dr.  Levy  to  the  pe- 
riod of  this  first  rebellion.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
sojne  of  the  coins  bearing  similar  inscriptions  belong  to 
the  period  of  Bar-cocheba's  rebellion  (or  Barcoceba's,  as 
the  name  is  often  spelled)  under  Hadrian,  because  they 
are  stamped  upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  col- 
lecting together  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution ;  but 
we  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and  fresh  col- 
lections of  these  coins  for  full  satisfaction  on  many 
points.  The  attribution  of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels 
to  Simon  Maccabfeus  may  be  considered  as  well  estab- 
lished, and  several  of  the  other  coins  described  in  the 
article  Monky'  offer  no  grounds  for  hesitation  or  (loid)t. 
But  still  this  series  is  very  much  isolated  from  other 
classes  of  coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  cor- 
responds in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we 
are  constrained,  from  the  existing  evidence,  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further  light 
from  future  inquiries. 

3,  Charactervitics  and  Classification.  —  The  average 
weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about  220  grains  troy  for 
the  shekel,  and  110  for  the  half-shekel.  Among  the 
symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins  is  one  which  is 
considered  to  represent  that  which  was  called  Lnlab  by 
the  Jews.  This  term  was  a|)plied  (see  Maimonides  on 
the  section  of  the  'Mislina  called  Rosh  [lashanah,  or 
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Commencement  of  the  Year,  vii,  1,  and  the  Mishna  it- 
self in  Succa/i,  nsiD,  or  Booths,  iii,  1,  both  of  which 
passages  are  quoted  by  Baj-er,  De  Nu7n.  p.  129)  to 
the  branches  of  the  three  trees  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xxiii,  40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  palm,  the  mjT- 
tle,  and  the  willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  carried 
b}'  the  Israelites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  the  fruit  of  the  citron,  which  is 
also  found  in  t!iis  representation.  Sometimes  two  of 
these  Lalabs  are  found  together.  At  least  such  is  the 
explanation  given  by  some  authorities  of  the  symbols 
called  in  the  article  Money  by  the  name  of  Sheaves. 
The  subject  is  involved  in  much  difficulty  and  obscurity, 
and  we  speak,  therefore,  with  some  hesitation  and  diffi- 
dence, especially  as  experienced  numismatists  differ  in 
their  views.  This  explanation  is,  however,  adopted  by 
Bayer  {De  Num.  p.  128,  219,  etc.),  and  by  Cavedoni 
{Bibl.  Num.  p.  31,  32,  of  the  German  translation),  who 
adds  references  to  1  Mace,  iv,  59;  John  x,  22,  as  he 
considers  that  the  Lulab  was  in  use  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabernacles.  He  also  refers  to  2 
Mace,  i,  18;  x,  6,  7,  where  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  is  described,  and  the  branches  carried  by 
the  worshippers  are  specified.  The  symbol  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  shekels,  representing  a  twig  with  three 
buds,  appears  to  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  buds  of 
the  pomegranate  than  to  any  other  plant. — Smith. 

The  following  list  is  substantially  that  given  by  Ca- 
vedoni (p.  11  of  the  German  translation)  as  an  enumer- 
ation of  all  the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any 
certainty  to  Simon  Maccabseus.     See  Numismatics. 

A.  Sii.VKR. — I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion bX"l^"^  hp.^,  Shekel  Israel  ("Shekel  of  Israel"),  on 
the  obverse,  with  a  vase,  over  which  appears  (1)  au  X, 
Aleph  [first  year] ;  (2)  the  letter  U3,  Shin  [for  njTi:,  She- 
nath,  "year"],  with  a  11,  Beth  [year  2];  (3)  the  letter  O, 
.  Shin,  with  a  5,  Giviel  [year  3]. 

On  the  reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds,  and  the 
inscription  n'CJTp  D^UJI"!'^,  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  or 
nOTipn,  H(ifc-icrf?M/Mi/i  ("Jerusalem  the  Holy").  The 
spelling  varies  with  the  year.  The  shekel  of  the  first  year 
has  only  rTL."np  cb^yil"';  while  those  of  the  second  and 
third  years  have  the  fuller  form,  na'^lpH  Dibai"l\ 
The  second  "^  of  the  Jerusalem  is  important,  as  showing 
that  both  modes  of  spelling  were  in  use  at  the  same  time. 


Silver  Shekel  of  Simon  Macciihieus.    (From  the  British 
Museum.) 

Ohverse.    Vase,  with  date  above  it,  *'  Year  3  ;"  leerend,  "  Shekel  of  Israel." 
Jicvf-rse.   Braneh  bearing  three  flowers  ;  legend,  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy." 

II.  The  same  as  above,  only  half  the  weight,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  word  ^^11,  chatsi,  "a  half"  These  oc- 
cur only  in  the  first  and  Sfcond  years. 


B.  Copper.— I.  'JI'^S  rbX5^,  LiguUath  Tsinn,  "Of  the 
Liberation  of  Ziou."  The  vase  as  on  the  silver  shekel  and 
half-sliekel. 

On  the  reverse,  r^^X  'H'l'CShenath  Aria,  "The Fourth 
Year."    Lulab  between  two  citrons. 


Copper  Shekel  of  Siinou  Miiccal)wus.    (From  Mr.  Wigan's 
collection.) 

Obverse.   Vase,  with  legend  "  Of  [the]  Liberation  of  Zion." 
Reverse.   Sheaf  [?]  between  two  fruits ;  legend,  •*  Year  four." 

IT.  iZSn  mix  n5ir,.S/(e««<fe^r&aC;iato',  "The  Fourth 
Year,  a  Half."    A  citron  between  two  Lnlahs. 

On  the  reverse,  'pi^J  nbxsb,  Lignllath  Tsion,  "Of  the 
Liberation  of  Ziou."  A  palm-tree  between  two  baskets 
of  fruit. 

III.  r'^ni  S^aiX  riSir,  Shenatn  Aria,  ReUa,  "The 
Fourth  Year,  a  Fourth."     Two  Lvlabs. 

On  the  reverse,  """i^  nbxsb— as  before.    Citron-fruit. 


Silver  Half-shekel  of  Simon  IVIaccabaeus.    (From  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.) 

Ohverae.  Vase,  with  date  above  it,  "  1  ;"  legend,  "  Half-shekel." 
Reverse.   Branch  bearing  three  flowers  ;  legend,  "  Jerusalem  Holy." 


Copper  Quarter-shekel  of  Simon  Maccabseus.    (From  Mr. 
Wigan's  collection.) 

Obverse.    Two  sheaves  [!],  with  the  legend  "  Year  four,  a  Quarter." 
Reverse.    A  fruit,  with  the  legend  "  Of  the  Liberation  of  Zion." 

She-kia,  a  name  given  to  Buddha  (q.  v.)  among 
the  Chinese.     He  is  also  called  Fo, 

Shekinah.     See  Shechinah. 

She-king,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese. 
It  contains  311  odes  and  other  lyrics,  chiefiy  of  a  mor- 
al tone  and  character,  including  several  pieces  which 
were  probably  composed  twelve  centuries  before  Christ. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  selection  from  a  larger  number 
which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  by 
him  collected  and  published.  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

She'lah  (Heb.  Shelah',  il^llJ,  a  petition,  as  in  1 
Sam.  i,  17  ;  or  rather  perhaps  peace,  i.  q.  Shiloh;  Sept. 
^i]\o)fi  or  HijXwv  V.  r.  2»)XcJ),  the  youngest  son  of  Ju- 
dah  bv  the  daughter  of  Shuah  the  Canaanite  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  5,  II,  14,  26;  xlvi,  12;  1  Cbron.  ii,  2).  B.C. 
ante  1873.  His  descendants,  some  of  wh(mi  are  enu- 
merated in  1  Chron.  iv,  21-23,  were  called  (Numb,  xxvi, 
20)  Shelanites  (q.  v.).  For  Shelach  (A.  V.  "  Shelah,"  I 
Chron.  i,  18),  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  see  Sela. 

She'lanite  (Heb.  collectively  in  the  sing,  and  with 
the  art,,  hash-Sheluni',  isbtjn,  an  irregular  patronymic 
from  Shelah,  as  if  Shelan  [comp.  Shiloh,  Shilonite  J  ; 
Sept.  6  SrjXwi'i)  a  designation  of  the  descendants  of 
Shelah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Judah  (Numb,  xxvi,  20), 

Shelden,  Francis  F.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  March  1(3,  1814, 
admitted  on  trial  by  the  Indiana  Conference  in  1840, 
and  filled  the  following  apiwintments :  Noblesville, 
Franklin,  Versailles,  Greenfield,  Belleville,  Springville, 
and  Leesville.  In  1848,  owing  to  declining  health,  he 
received  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  Jan.  16, 
18,50.  ]Mr.  Shelden  was  a  good  English  scholar,  pos- 
sessed an  investigating  mind,  and  was  a  fluent  preacher. 
See  3Iinutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  533. 
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Sheldon,  Gilbp:rt,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Sheldon,  of  Stanton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  and  was  born  there  Jidy  19,  1598. 
He  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1613 ;  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  Nov.  27,  1617, 
and  Master  of  Arts  May  20, 1620 ;  was  elected  fellow  of 
All-Souls  College  in  1622,  and  about  the  same  time 
entered  holy  orders.  He  became  domestic  chaplain  of 
the  lord  keeper  of  Coventry,  who  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Ickford,  in 
Bucks,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Newington  by 
archbishop  Laud.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  Nov.  11,  1628,  and  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney,  in  Middlesex.  On 
June  25,  1634,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in 
March,  1635,  was  elected  warden  of  All -Souls.  Dr. 
Sheldon  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I,  and 
was  afterwards  clerk  of  the  closet.  During  the  rebell- 
ion, he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  February, 
1644,  was  sent  to  attend  the  king's  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge.  In  April,  1646,  he  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  was  witness  to  the  vow  made 
by  him  to  restore  to  the  Church  all  impropriations, 
lands,  etc.,  if  it  pleased  God  to  re-establish  his  throne. 
While  the  king  was  at  Newmarket  in  1647,  Dr.  Sheldon 
attended  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  was  ejected 
from  his  wardenship  by  the  Parliament  visitors  on 
March  30,  1647  (or  1648),  and  imprisoned.  He  was  set 
at  liberty  on  Oct.  24,  1648,  and  retired  to  Snelston,  in 
Derbj'shire.  Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  on  Oct.  28,  1660,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  London.  The  Savoy  Conference 
(q.  v.)  was  held  (1661)  at  his  lodgings.  He  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  Aug.  11,  1663,  and  on  Dec.  20, 
1667,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  but  resigned  that  office  July 
31,  1669.  He  died  at  Lambeth,' Nov.  9,  1677.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Shelemi'ah  (Heb.  Shelemyah',  il^Tob^;  but  [ex- 
cept in  Ezra  x,  39;  Neh.  iii,  30;  xiii,  13;  Jer.  xxxvii, 
3, 13]  in  the  prolonged  form,  Shelemya'hu,  W^ppt^,  re- 
paid of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  l.tXsii.ia  or  I^eXtfiiag),  the  name 
of  nine  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Levite  appointed  to  guard  the  east  entrance  to 
the  tabernacle  under  David,  while  his  son  Zechariah 
had  the  northern  gate  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  14).  B.C.  1043. 
In  1  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  xxvi,  1,  2,  he  is  called  Meshklkmi- 
ah;  in  Neh.  xii,  25,  Meshullam  ;  and  in  1  Chron.  ix, 
17,  31,  Shalt.um. 

2.  Son  of  Cushi  and  father  of  Nethaniah,  which  latter 
was  father  of  the  Jehudi  whom  the  princes  sent  to  Ba- 
ruch  with  an  invitation  to  read  Jeremiah's  roll  to  them 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).     B.C.  much  ante  605. 

3.  Father  of  Jehucal  or  Jucal,  which  latter  Zedekiah 
ordered  to  request  Jeremiah  to  intercede  for  the  city 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  3;  xxxviii,  1).     B.C.  ante  589. 

4.  vSon  of  Hailaniah  and  father  of  Irijah,  which  latter 
arrested  Jeremiah  as  he  was  leaving  the  city  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  13).     B.C.  ante  589. 

5.  Son  of  Abdeel  and  one  of  those  ordered  to  appre- 
hend Baruch  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26).    B.C.  604. 

6.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani  who  renounced  their 
Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  39).  B.C. 
458. 

7.  Another  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  41).     B.C.  458. 

8.  Father  of  the  Hananiah  who  repaired  part  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  30).  B.C.  ante  446.  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  "one  of  the  apothecaries,"  i.  e. 
manufacturers  of  the  sacred  incense,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Neh.  iii,  8  as  the  father  of  Hananiah. 

9.  A  priest  appointed  by  Nehemiah  as  commissary 
of  the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii,  13).     B.C.  cir.  434. 

She'leph  (Heb.  id.  C)b'i3,  but  always  occurring  "  in 
pause"  as  Sha'h'ph,  w|t3TiJ,  «  drawivg-forth  ;  Sept.  2n\f^ 
V.  r.  SaXtS,  etc.),  the  second  named  of  the  thirteen  sons 


of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  20).  B.C.  much  post 
2515.  The  tribe  which  sprang  from  him  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily identified,  both  in  modern  and  classical  times, 
as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [see  Arabia;  Jok- 
tan, etc.]  that  the  evidence  of  Joktan's  colonization  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  proved,  and  that  it  has 
received  the  assent  of  critics.  Shclcph  is  found  where  we 
should  expect  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  district  (IMikh- 
li'if,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yemen  are  called 
hy  the  Arabs)  of  Sidaf  {Mardsid,  s.  v.),  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhr's  Sdlfie  {Descr.  p.  215),  writ- 
ten in  his  map  Se/Jia,  with  the  vowels,  probably,  iSulaJl- 
yeh.  Niebuhr  says  of  it,  "  Grande  etendue  de  pays  gou- 
vernee  par  sept  schechs."  It  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  14°  30', 
and  about  sixty  miles  nearly  south  of  San'ii.  Besides 
this  geographical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  triije 
of  Shelif,  or  iShulaJ]  of  which  the  first  notice  appeared 
in  the  Zeitschrift.  d.  deiitschen  morgenldndischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  xi,  153,  b\-  Dr.  Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  information,  YakiU,  in  the 
Moajam,  s.  v.,  says,  "  Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  is  an  an- 
cient tribe  of  the  region  of  Yemen ;  Hisham  Ibn-Mo- 
hammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yuktan  [Joktan], 
and  Yuktiin  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah.  .  .  . 
And  a  district  in  El- Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf." 
El-Kalkasander  (in  the  British  Museum  Library)  says, 
"El-Sulaf,  called  also  Benies-Silfan,  a  tribe  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Kahtiin  [Joktan].  .  .  .  The  name  of  their 
father  has  remained  with  them,  and  they  are  called  Es- 
Sulaf:  they  are  children  of  Es-Sulaf,  son  of  Yuktan,  who 
is  Kahtan.  .  .  .  Es-Sulaf  originally  signifies  one  of  the 
little  ones  of  the  partridge,  and  Es-Silfan  is  its  plural; 
the  tribe  was  named  after  that  on  account  of  transla- 
tion." Yakut  also  says  (s.  v.  "  Muntabik")  that  El-Mun- 
tabik  was  an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kamus  (and  the  Liihb-el-Lubdb,  cited  in 
the  Mardsid,  s.  v.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of  Dhu-1- 
Kilaa  [a  Himyeritic  family  or  tribe  (Caussin,  Essai,  i, 
113),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  king,  or  Tub- 
baa  of  that  name].  This  identification  is  conclusively 
satisfactory,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarma- 
veth  (Hadramaut),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanitic 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by  the 
classical  mention  of  the  ^aXaTnp'oi,  Salapeni,  also  writ- 
ten 'A\airr]voi,  A  hqieni  (Ptolem)',  vi,  7).  Bochart  puts 
forward  this  people  with  rare  brevity  {Opera,  i,  99). 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have,  as  we 
have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his  theory ;  for 
we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point  that  Ptolemy's 
Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N,  lat.  22°.  —  Smith. 
Forster  endeavors  {Geogr.  of  Arabia,  i,  109)  to  identify 
the  descendants  of  Sheleph  with  the  Meteir  tribe,  whose 
chief  residence  is  in  Kasim,  in  the  province  of  Nejd 
(Burckhardt,  Bedouin,  p.  233) ;  but  for  this  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sufficient  evidence. — Kitto. 

She'lesh  (Heb.  id.  lab^,  triad  [Gesenius],  or  might 
[Fiirst] ;  Sept.  ^eWt'ig  v.  r.  Zej/o/),  third  named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Shamer,  or  Shomer,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chron.  vii,  35  ).     B.C.  apparently  cir.  1015. 

Shel'omi  [some  Shelo'mi']  (Heb.  Shelomi',  "^^SUJ, 
peaceful;  Sept.  StXfjui),  father  of  Ahihud.  which  latter 
was  the  Asherite  commissioner  to  distril)iite  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiv,  27).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

Shel'omith  [some  Shelo'mi/h]  (Heb.  Shelomith', 
ni5a5i::  or  [Ezra  viii,  10]  Vi'^'O'ibiTli,  peaceful  [strictly  a 
fem.  form  of  Shelomi'\  ;  twice  Shelomoth',  ni^'PllJ  [1 
Chron.  xxiii,  9;  xxvi,  25],  in  both  which  places,  how- 
ever, the  Keri  has  rr^TS'bd  [ver.  26]),  the  name  of  four 
or  five  Hebrews  and  two  or  three  Hebrewesses. 

1.  (Sept.  'SaXwfuiSr.)  A  Danite  female,  daughter  of 
Dibri,  wife  of  an  Egyptian,  and  mother  of  the  man  who 
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was  stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  11).  B.C.  ante 
1658.  The  Jewish  rabbins  have  overlaid  these  few  sim- 
ple facts  with  a  mass  of  characteristic  fable.  "They 
say  that  Shelomith  was  a  very  handsome  and  virtu- 
ous woman,  who  was  solicited  and  tempted  to  crim- 
inal conversation  by  an  Egyptian,  an  overseer  of  the 
Hebrews'  labors,  without  complying  with  him.  He  at 
last  found  an  opportunity,  by  night,  of  slipping  into  the 
house  and  bed  of  Shelomith,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  abused  her  simplicity.  The  day  following, 
when  this  woman  discovered  the  injury,  she  bitterly 
complained  of  it  to  her  husband  when  he  returned.  He 
at  first  thought  of  putting  her  away,  but  kept  her  some 
time  to  see  if  she  should  prove  with  child  by  the  Egyp- 
tian. After  some  months,  her  pregnancy  becoming  evi- 
dent, he  sent  her  away,  and  with  words  he  assaulted 
the  officer  who  had  done  this  outrage.  The  Egyptian 
abused  him  still  further,  both  by  words  and  blows.  Mo- 
ses, coming  hither  by  chance  and  hearing  of  this  injury 
done  by  the  Egyptian  to  the  Israelite,  took  up  his 
defence,  killed  the  Egyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the 
sand.  The  brethren  of  Shelomith,  seeing  their  sister 
put  away  like  an  adulteress,  pretended  to  call  her  hus- 
band to  account  for  it  and  to  make  him  take  her  again. 
He  refused,  and  they  came  to  blows.  Moses  happened 
to  be  there  again,  and  wished  to  reconcile  them ;  but 
the  husband  of  Shelomith  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
do  in  the  matter?  who  had  made  him  a  judge  over 
them  ?  and  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him,  also,  as 
yesterday  he  killed  the  Egyjitian  ?  Moses,  hearing  this, 
tied  from  Egypt  into  the  country  of  Midian.  The  blas- 
phemer stoned  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 11)  was, 
say  the  Jews,  the  son  of  Shelomith  and  this  Egyptian. 
The  officer  who  inspected  the  Hebrews'  labor  is  he  of 
whom  Closes  speaks  in  Exod.  ii,  1 1 ,  12 ;  and  the  husband 
iif  Shelomith  is  intimated  in  the  same  place  (ver.  13, 
14)"  (Calmet). 

2.  (Sept.  ^aXovf-KoSr  v.  r.  S«X(o/«o5.)  A  Levite,  chief 
of  the  sons  of  Ishar  in  the  time  of  Uavid  (1  Chron.  xxiii, 
18).  B.C.  1013.  He  is  elsewhere  (xxiv,  22,23)  called 
Shelojioth  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  ^iiXwfiw^.)  A  Levite  descended  from  Eli- 
ezer  the  son  of  Jloses,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Temple 
treasury  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  25,  26,  28).  B.C. 
1013. 

4.  (Sept.  2aXwjui'^  v.  r.  'AwSnlji.)  First  named  of 
the  three  sons  of  Shimei,  chief  of  the  Gershonites  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  B.C.  1013.  In  ver. 
10  his  name  should  probably  be  read  instead  of  Shimei 
(q.  v.). 

5.  (Sept.  SeXjj/uij^.")  The  last  named  of  the  three 
children  of  Rehoboam  by  his  second  wife,  Maaehah,  but 
whether  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  uncertain  (2  Chron.  xi, 
20).     B.C.  cir.  970. 

6.  (Sept,  SoXw/xeSi  v.  r.  SaXdj/a'^.)  A  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  19).     B.C.  post  536. 

7.  (Sept.  2rtX«t/to('/S  V.  r.  SfXt^tou^.)  According  to 
the  present  text  of  Ezra  viii,  10,  the  sons  of  Shelomith, 
with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  to  the  number  of  eightj'  males, 
B.C.  ante  459.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omis- 
.sion,  which  may  be  supjilied  from  the  Sept.,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably  "Of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelo- 
mith the  son  of  Josiphiah."  See  also  1  Esdr.  viii,  36, 
where  he  is  called  "  Assulimoth  son  of  Josaphias."  See 
Kcil,  ad  loc. 

Shelomoh.     See  Soi-omox. 

Shel'onaoth  [some  Shdo'moth']  {Ueh.  Slielomoth', 
T'h'd'b'Ci,  peacfiful  [strictly  a  ])lur.  fem.  of  D1?^,  peace]  ; 
Sept.  'S.aXioj.iwB),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Izhar  the 
grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  22,  23);  elsewhere 
(xxiii,  18)  called  Shelomith  (q.  v.). 

Shelper,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Bovenden,  kingdom  of 
Uauovcr,  Jan.  10,  1800.     In  1836  he  emigrated  to  the 


LTnited  States,  and  settled  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The 
following  year  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church. 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  among 
his  countrymen.  He  labored  until  April,  1860,  when  he 
had  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  effective  relation  to  the 
Conference  then  ceased.  In  March,  1865,  he  had  a  sec- 
ond paralytic  stroke,  and  in  July  a  third  stroke  follow- 
ed. He  died  Sept.  4, 1865,  being  at  the  time  a  member 
of  the  Central  German  Conference.  See  Minutts  of  the 
Annual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  181. 

Shelton,  Philo,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born 
at  IJipton  (now  Huntington),  Conn.,  May  5,  1754.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775,  and  studied  theology, 
probably  with  Rev.  James  Scoville,  of  AVaterbury.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  Aug.  3,  1785,  and  priest  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  On  February  24  preceding,  he  received 
a  call  from  Fairtield,  North  Fairfield,  and  Stratfield, 
which  he  accepted.  Here  he  labored  until  he  entered 
into  rest,  Feb.  22, 1825.  Mr.  Shelton  "  was  distinguish- 
ed for  simplicity,  integrity,  and  an  honest  and  earnest 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion." 
He  was  one  of  the  clergymen  who  were  instrumental  in 
securing  a  charter  for  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  which 
was  accomplished  by  a  union  with  a  political  part}', 
then  in  the  minority.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  me?:  Pulpit,  v,  349. 

Shelu'miel  (Heb.  Shehimiil',  h^^Tzb'C;,  friend  of 
God;  Sept.  "S-aXaf-itifk),  son  of  Zurishaddai  (Numb,  ii, 
12)  and  jihylarch  of  Simeon  (x,  19),  appointed  to  num- 
ber his  people  at  the  Exode  (i,  6),  w-ho  then  amounted 
to  59,300  males  (ver.  7).  B.C.  1057.  He  made  his  of- 
fering for  the  tabernacle  like  the  rest  (vii,  36,  41). 

Shem  (Heb.  id.  Cw,  name;  Sept.  [and  New  Test. 
Luke  iii,  39]  2/}//,  Josephus  '2S]jiaQ  [.4hM,  4, 1]  ;  Vnlg. 
Seni),  the  son  of  Noah,  born  (Gen.  v,  32)  when  his  father 
had  attained  the  age  of  500  years.  B.C.  2613.  He  was 
98  years  old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the 
flood.  After  it  he,  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of  God  (ix.  1),  and 
entered  into  the  covenant.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
became  the  father  of  Arphaxad  (xi,  10),  and  other  chil- 
dren were  born  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help 
of  his  brother  Japheth  he  covered  the  nakedness  of 
their  father,  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not  care  to 
hide.  In  the  prophecy  of  Noah  which  is  connected  with 
this  incident  (ix,  25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shem. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  600  years.     B.C.  2013. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in 
the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  it 
appears  that  IMethuselah,  who  in  his  first  243  years  was 
contemporarj-  with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100  years  of 
his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem  was  born.  Again,  when 
Shem  died  Abraham  was  148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had 
been  nine  years  married.  There  are,  therefore,  but  two 
links — Methuselah  and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac. 
Thus  the  early  records  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of 
man  which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apart 
from  tlieir  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which  is 
readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer  through 
two  well-known  persons  between  himself  and  the  orig- 
inal chief  actor  in  the  events  related.  See  Longevity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  chronological  improbability  in  that 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  conference.     See  Melchizedek. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  Sliem  (Gen.  X,  21-31)  intersects  the  portions  of  Ja- 
|)heth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Be- 
ginning at  its  north-western  extremity  with  Lydia  (ac- 
cording to  all  ancient  authorities,  though  doubted  by 
IMichaelis  [see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  745]),  it  includes 
Syria  ( Aram),  Chald.'ea  (Arphaxad),  parts  of  Assyria 
(Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elam),  and  of  the  Arabian  peninsu- 
la (Joktan).    See  Ethnology;  Shemitic  Lanoitages, 

The  servitude  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  by 
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Noah  (Gen.  ix,  26),  was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the  subju- 
gation uf  the  people  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xxiii,  4 ;  2  Chron. 
viii,  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  ver.  27,  God  or 
Japheth  is  mentioned  as  the  dweller  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.  In  the  former  sense  the  verse  may  refer  to  the 
special  presence  of  God  with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  from  them  ;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the 
occupation  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the 
Romans,  and,  spiritually  understood,  to  the  accession  of 
the  (ientiles  to  the  Church  of  God  (Ephes.  iii,  6).  See 
Pfeiflferi  Opera,  p.  40 ;  Newton,  On  the  Pfophecies,  Diss, 
i. — Smith. 

Biittraann  has  conjectured  (from  the  resemblance  of 
D'j  with  D'^'^O'iIJ)  that  Shem  was  the  original  of  Saturn 
or  Uranus  (.4  bliandl.  d.  Berliner  A  kad.  1816, 1817,  p.  150 
sq. ;  Philos.  Classe  und  ini  Mifthul.  i,  221  sq.)  ;  but  there 
is  no  good  ground  for  such  a  fancy. 

Comparative  Ages  of  Noah's  Sons. — In  Gen.  x,  21 
occurs  a  statement  on  this  point,  but  the  original  is 
unfortunately  ambiguous:  "^ISX  N'liTDa  1^7  ^'4?^ 
ibinjn  nS";  ^nx  nni—'Sa-bs.  This  may  be  ren- 
dered either,  "And  to  Shem  [there]  was  born — also 
[to]  him — [a  son],  [the]  father  of  all  [the]  sons  of 
Eber,  [the]  brother  of  [the]  elder  Japheth,"  or  "  [the] 
ekler  brother  of  Japheth."  The  English  A.  V.  adopts  the 
former  rendering  (''  brother  of  Japlieth  the  elder"),  fol- 
lowing the  Sept.  {aSeXfo^  'IcKpeSr  tov  j.uiZoi'OQ  [Vat.  and 
Alex. ;  Sin.  is  wanting] ),  Symmachus,  the  Targura  of 
Onkelos  (StS'n  J^S"^"!  ^fl^nx),  and  the  Masoretic  accents 
(as  given  above) ;  and  this  view  is  also  taken  by  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  Luther,  Junius,  Piscator,  JMercer,  Montanus, 
Le  Clerc,  J.  U.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  De  Sola,  Jervis, 
and  other  eminent  Hebraists.  The  other  rendering  is 
adopted  by  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
("  fratre  Japheth  majore"),  the  Peshito-Syriac,  the  Ara- 
bic of  Saadias,  and  most  modern  commentators  (Ro- 
senmiiller,  Turner,  Bush,  Philippson,  Kalisch,  Conant, 
Lange,  Tayler  Lewis,  Keil,  INIurphy,  etc.).  To  our 
mind  both  the  diplomatic  and  the  linguistic  arguments 
are  conclusive  for  the  common  English  rendering. 

(I.)  Chronological  Considerations.  —  These  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Noah  had  a  son  born  when  he  was  himself  500 
years  old  (Gen.  v,  32).  This  must  have  been  either  his 
oldest  or  his  youngest  son,  for  it  woidd  be  entirely  nu- 
gatory to  say  that  the  middle  one  of  his  three  sons  was 
then  born,  unless  that  middle  one  were  Shem  himself. 

2.  The  son  then  born  was  not  Shem,  for 

a.  In  that  case  he  would  have  been  99  years  old  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vii,  11;  in  Noah's  600th 
year,  not  when  he  was  600  years  old),  or  100  years  old 
at  its  close  (viii,  13). 

b.  On  the  contrary,  Shem  was  not  100  years  old  till 
two  years  after  the  flood  (Gen.  xi,  10). 

3.  Nor  was  Ham  the  son  there  referred  to,  for 

o.  Shem  himself,  we  have  seen,  was  not  born  so  early 
as  when  Noah  was  500  years  old. 

b.  Much  less  could  Ham,  who  was  younger  than  Shem 
(Gen.  ix,  24),  have  been  born  so  early. 

4.  It  hence  necessarily  follows  that  Japheth  was  the 
son  then  born,  and  that  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  three. 

5.  The  three  sons  are  not  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
age,  but  of  familiarity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  Ham,  although  the  youngest,  is  named  second. 
So  likewise  Arphaxad,  although  the  first-born  (Gen.  xi, 
10),  is  named  third  (x,  22).  A  precisely  analogous  case 
appears  in  the  family  of  Terah  (xi,  2G),  where  the  second 
son,  Abram,  is  named  first,  as  bemg  the  most  important, 
and  the  oldest,  Haran,  last,  as  having  died  early. 

6.  The  efforts  of  commentators  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  considerations  betray  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
They  all  proceed  upon  the  unfounded  assumption  that 
the  numbers  in  the  texts  above  considered  are  merely 
vague  statements  ("round  numbers"),  and  may  there- 
fore be  neglected  in  an  exact  calculation.     Tliey  espc- 


ciall}'  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  all  three  sons  are  assigned 
to  the  same  year  (Noah's  500th),  whereas  that  expres- 
sion evidently  refers  to  the  oldest,  or  the  heir,  only,  as 
the  foregoing  comparisons  show;  in  anj'  other  sense  the 
assertion  would  be  irrelevant  or  absurd. 

(II.)  Grammatical  Considerations. — On  this  point  most 
later  commentators  and  translators  seem  content  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  views  of  Rosenmliller  {Schol.  ad  loc.) : 
"  In  this  clause  the  word  ?^l^^, '  the  elder,'  is  ambiguous 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  joined  with  Japheth,  thus  in- 
dicating him  as  the  senior,  or  with  Shem.  The  former 
has  seemed  to  many  interpreters  probable  chiefly  be- 
cause, inastnuch  as  Noah  is  said  to  have  begotten  the 
first  of  his  sons  who  survived  the  flood  in  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  before  the  flood  (Gen.  v,  32),  and  Shem  is 
said  to  have  lived  his  one  hundredth  year  two  years 
after  the  flood  (xi,  10),  therefore  the  latter  could  not 
have  been  the  first-born.  But  since  it  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly that  Noah  begot  in  one  and  the  same  year  the  three 
sons  mentioned  in  v,  32,  it  is  credible  that  in  that  pas- 
sage round  luimbers  only  are  named,  as  often  occurs,  and 
that  the  five  hundredth  year  is  set  down  in  the  same 
connection  instead  of  the  five  hundred  and  second,  as 
that  in  which  Noah  began  to  be  a  father.  Hence  it 
does  not  appear  from  this  passage  that  Japheth  was  the 
oldest  son.  '  On  the  contrary,  since  in  the  preceding  con- 
text the  sons  of  Noah  are  six  times  mentioned  in  such 
order  that  Shem  is  set  in  the  first  place,  Ham  in  the 
second,  and  Japheth  in  the  third  (v,  32 ;  vi,  10 ;  vii,  13 ; 
ix,  16,  23;  x,  1) — passages  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt — it  follows  that  in  the  present  passage  likewise 
the  term  'the  elder'  is  to  be  joined  to  ^nx,  'the  brother 
of,'  so  as  to  make  Shem  the  oldest.  But  there  is  also 
another  grammatical  reason.  If  the  writer  in  this  place 
had  wished  to  say  that  Japheth  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Noah,  he  would  doubtless  have  written  P"l5ij  niD"")3, 
the  older  son  of  Noah;  for  hltt^,  'the  elder,'  thus  placed 
nude,  nowhere  else  occurs  (with  reference  to  a  person's 
age),  but  is  always  joined  either  with  13, '  son,'  or  with 
PiN, '  brother.'  All  this  has  been  fully  set  forth  by  J.  F. 
Schelling  in  his  monograph  entitled  Ueber  die  Geburts- 
folge  der  Sohne  Noah,  at  the  beginning  of  part  xvii  of 
his  Repertorium  Biblicm et  Orientalis  Literaturcc."  These 
points,  however,  are  not  well  taken ;  for 

1.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  sacred  writers  to  employ 
round  numbers  in  chronological  accounts.  In  tliis  Cyclo- 
pcedia  we  have  thoroughly  examined  every  date  in  the 
Bible,  and  And  no  such  instance.  Each  definite  number 
is  susceptible  of  explanation  as  being  precisely  correct, 
except  a  very  few  corruptions  of  the  text.  In  this  case, 
particularly,  all  the  leading  chronologers — from  Usher, 
Jackson,  Hales,  and  Clinton  down  to  Browne  and  the 
author  o(  Palmoni — take  the  date  as  being  exact.  It 
is  a  superficial  evasion  of  a  difficulty  to  resort  to  this  slur 
upon  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  chronology. 

2.  The  sacred  writer  might  indeed  have  said,  if  he 
had  chosen,  "  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder  son  of 
Noah ;"  but  this  is  a  tedious  and  awkward  phrase,  and 
would  have  been  just  as  ambiguous  as  the  one  he  has 
employed,  its  sense  entirely  depending  upon  the  inter- 
punction. 

3.  315  does  occur  in  as  "  nude  a  form"  as  here  in  at 
least  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Heb.  19]),  as  noticed 
below.  It  is  true  the  adj.  there  does  not  refer  to  com- 
parative age,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  gram- 
matical construction.  The  assertion  that  3T3  does  not 
occur  (in  the  sense  of  age)  without  the  addition  of  "ja 
or  nx  expressed  is  not  true,  as  may  be  seen  from  (Jen. 
x\ix,  16;  xliv,  2,  and  other  instances  where  one  of 
these  nouns  is  merely  implied,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
before  us.  In  fine,  the  adj.  is  not  here  "nude"  or  inde- 
pendent at  all ;  it  regularly  belongs  to  the  second  noun, 
"  brother  of  the  elder  .lapheth." 

4.  The  argimient  from  the  order  of  the  names  is 
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amply  refuted  (as  above)  by  the  analogous  cases  of 
Arphaxad  (Gen.  xi,  ■22),  Abraham  (ver.  27),  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  other  patriarch.  They  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  proximity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Among  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  we  may  note — 

a.  The  chronological  point  is  irrefragable,  except  by 
the  evasion  above  noticed. 

b.  The  position  of  the  words,  although  ambiguous, 
certainly  allows  the  construction  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. We  append  a  few  instances  of  the  same  adj.  qual- 
ifying a  noun  after  a  construct : 

Numb.  XXXV,  28,  bis ^"IJ'!!  Iv^S'!!  ^^"3 

Josh.  XX,  6 the  s<anie. 

isa.  xxxvi,  13 bnjH  T^b-sn  I'ln^ 

Ezek.xlvii,9 bnjn  C^H  n5^ 

Dan.x,4 bnsn  nn-H  "T^ 

Had  the  word  !nS|^  preceding  the  qualifying  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  not  been  a  proper  name,  it  would 
iiave  taken  the  article,  as  in  these  instances,  and  thus 
all  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided.  An  ijistance 
strictly  parallel  is  Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Heb.  19],  b'bn  2"in 
>"15n,  where  the  adj.,  being  masc,  must  belong  to  the 
second  noun,  though  neither  has  the  art.  Others  simi- 
lar doubtless  occur,  if  not  with  ^13  or  "p]^,  yet  with 
other  adjectives. 

c.  Had  the  sacred  writer  intended  the  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  apply  to  the  last  noun,  he  could 
scarcely  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  anj''  other  way 
than  he  has.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  meant  it  to 
refer  to  the  former,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  added 
!i:T2'3,asin  Judg.i,  13;  iii,  9  (!l2X3p  "pisn  nbs  IPIX), 
which  are  the  only  strictly  parallel  cases  of  usage  un- 
der that  view  (the  adj.  being  "|-p,  however,  instead  of 
h'li.).  Judg.  ix,  5  ("ibpri  b"2"i7"")3)  is  not  a  case  in 
point,  as  there  could  be  no  ambiguity  there. 

d.  The  Masoretic  accents  are  clearly  for  the  old 
rendering.  In  all  the  above  instances  the  adj.  is  con- 
nected by  a  conjunctive  with  the  noun  immediately 
preceding,  and  the  first  noun  (though  in  the  construct) 
is  separated  by  a  disjunctive.  In  cases  of  the  other  con- 
struction the  reverse  interpunction  prevails  invariably, 
so  far  as  we  have  examined.  The  autliority  of  the 
Masorites  countervails  that  of  all  modern  scholars,  most 
of  whom  seem  to  have  given  the  subject  but  a  cursory 
examination.  The  criticism  of  Keil  (^Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  i,  156,  Clark's  ed.)  is  particularly  lame.  Jose- 
phus  (^Ant.  i,  6,  4)  calls  " Shem  the  third  son  of  Noah," 
but  elsewhere  (i,  4,  1)  he  names  them  iu  a  different 
order,  that  of  relative  familiarity  ("  Shem  and  Japheth 
and  Ham").  As  to  the  other  ancient  versions,  as  above 
noted,  the  Sept.  (the  translator  of  which  in  this  part 
was  a  good  Hebraist)  refers  the  adj.  to  Japheth,  al- 
though some  printed  editions  have  it  otherwise,  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  Vulg.,  which  reflects  the  Jewish 
national  pride.  The  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  of 
course  follow  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Targnm  of  Onkelos 
has  "  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  great."  Schelling, 
whom  Rosenmiiller  (as  above)  refers  to  [Repei'torium, 
etc.  [1785],  xvii,  8  sq.),  thinks  that  the  lists  in  Gen.  only 
'•mean  that  Noah  had  passed  his  five  hundredth  year 
before  he  had  any  heir,  since  in  any  case  the  three  sons 
could  not  have  been  all  born  iu  tlie  same  year,  to  which 
they  are  all  equally  assigned ;  and  that  therefore  only 
the  round  number  or  approximate  date  is  given"  (p.  20). 

e.  The  reason  wliy  tlie  sacred  writer  adds  the  epithet 
"elder"  brother  to  the  name  of  Japheth,  is  precisely  to 
prevent  the  inference  that  would  otherwise  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  continual  mention  of  Shem  first  in 
the  lists  elsewhere,  that  he  was  fhe  oldest  son,  and  to 
explain  why  the  names  are  here  inverted.  In  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  however,  as  usual  in  detailed  genealogies 
(1  Chron.  i,  29  sq. ;  ii,  1  sq.,  42;  iii,  I  sq.,  etc.),  the  strict 
order  of  primogeniture  is  observed.  Had  Shem  been 
the  oldest,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  in  this 


pedigree  the  same  order  should  not  have  been  observed 
as  elsewhere.  Kosenmllller's  remark  that  this  was  done 
"  in  order  that  the  transition  from  the  lineage  of  Shem 
to  the  history  of  Abraham  might  be  more  easy,"  does 
n<jt  apply;  for  the  next  chapter  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  is  neither  Abrahamic  nor 
Shemitic  historj'  in  particular,  but  rather  Hamitic  (see 
ver.  10) ;  so  that  this  list  of  Shem's  descendants  is  thrust 
in  between  two  portions  of  Ham's  history — arbitrarily, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order. 

She'nia  (Heb.  in  three  forms,  Shema',  STj'i",  Josh. 
XV,  26;  She' ma,  S'^Tl;" ;  elsewhere,  except  "in  pause," 
Sha'ma,  S'"0113,  1  Chron.  ii,  43  —  all  meaning  rumor; 
Sept.  "^ajxa,  v.  r.  "^afiaa,  SaX^uaa,  'S.afiataQ,  etc.),  the 
name  of  four  men  and  of  one  place. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father 
of  Raham,  descendants  of  Caleb,  great-grandson  of  Jiidah 
(1  Chron.  ii,  43,  44).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal.  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon,  who  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chron.  viii,  13).  B.C. 
post  1618.    He  is  probably  the  same  as  Shimhi  (ver.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Azaz,  among  the  Reu- 
benite  chiefs  (1  Chron.  v,  8).  B.C.  ante  1090.  Perhaps 
the  same  with  Shemaiah  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  4.     See  Jokl  2. 

4.  One  of  those  (apparently  laymen)  who  stood  at 
Ezra's  right  hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii,  4).     B.C.  458. 

5.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named  between 
Amam  and  Moladah  (Josh,  xv,  26).  The  place  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  No.  1  above  (see  Keil,  ad  loc, 
Chron.),  In  the  parallel  list  of  towns  set  off  from  Jiidah 
to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2),  the  name  appears  as  Sheba 
(q.  v.),  which  is  perhaps  the  more  correct,  as  Shema 
never  elsewhere  appears  as  the  appellation  of  a  town. 
Knobel  (in  the  Kurzgef.  exeg.  Hundh.  ad  loc.)  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  present  ruins  Sameh,  between  Milh 
and  Beer-sheba  (Van  de  Velde,  Syria,  ii,  148). 

Shema.  Of  themanypraj-ers  now  constituting  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  Shema,  so  called  from  the  first  word, 
"■^w,  i.e.  ^ea?', occurring  in  it,  was  the  only  really  fixed 
form  of  daily  prayer  which  is  mentioned  at  an  early 
period.  Being  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  every  Is- 
raelite was  to  repeat  it  morning  and  evening.  The 
Shema  itself  consists  of  three  passages  from  the  Penta- 
teuch :  1,  Shema  Israel  (Deut.  vi,  4^9);  2,  Vehayah  im 
shamoa  (xi,  13-21);  and  3,  Vayomer  Jehovah  el  Mosheh 
(Numb.  XV,  37-41).  In  the  morning  it  was  preceded  by 
two  and  succeeded  by  one,  and  in  the  evening  both  pre- 
ceded and  succeeded  by  two,  prayers,  which,  although 
considerably  enlarged,  are  still  in  use.  We  quote  them 
(omitting  all  later  additions),  as  probably  in  use  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord : 

Before  the  Shema,  Morninq  and  Evening.— "'B]essed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  formest  the  light 
and  createst  darkness,  who  makest  peace  and  Greatest 
every tliiii":;  who  in  mercy  givest  light  to  the  earth  and 
to  tliiise  who  dwell  upon  it,  and  in  thy  goodness  renew- 
est  day  by  day,  and  continually,  the  works  of  creation. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  for  the  glory  of  his  handi- 
works, and  for  the  light-giving  lights  which  he  hath  made 
for  his  praise,  Selab !  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  formed 
the  lights !" 

Subjecting  the  second  praj-er  to  the  same  criticism, 
we  read  it : 

"With  great  love  thou  hast  loved  ns,  O  Lord  our  God  ! 
and  with  thy  great  compassion  thou  hast  abundance  of 
pity  on  us.  O  our  Father !  our  King  !  for  the  sake  of  our 
fathers  who  trusted  in  thee,  to  whom  thou  didst  teach  the 
statutes  of  life,  have  compaKi<i(m  on  us,  and  enlighten  our 
eyes  iu  thy  law,  and  bind  our  hearts  in  thy  command- 
ments. O  unite  our  hearts  to  love  and  fear  thy  name, 
that  we  may  not  he  abashed  for  evermore.  For  thou  art 
a  God  who  prei)aiest  salvation,  and  us  hast  thou  chosen 
from  among  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  hast  in  truth 
brought  us  near  to  thy  great  name,  Selah,  in  order  that 
we  in  love  may  praise  thee  and  praise  thy  unity.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  who  in  love  chose  his  people  Israel." 

Then  follows  the  Shema  : 

"  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord.    And 
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thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might,  and  these  words, 
whicli  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart. 
And  tliou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  iu  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upim  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets 
between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates"  (Dent,  vi,  4-9).  "  And 
It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my 
coniinandments  which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and 
with  all  your  soul,  that  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land 
in  his  due  season,  the  lirst  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  that 
thou  mayust  gather  iu  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine 
oil.  And  I  will  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle,  that 
thou  mayest  eat  and  be  full.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that 
your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside  and  serve 
other  gods,  and  worship  them  ;  and  then  the  Lord's  wrath 
be  kindled  against  yon,  and  he  shut  up  the  heaven,  that 
there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit; 
and  lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  ofl"  the  good  land  which 
the  Lord  giveth  you.  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my 
words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for 
a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  iu  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upou 
the  door-posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates :  that 
your  days  may  be  multiplied,  and  the  days  of  your  chil- 
dreu,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers 
to  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth"  (Dent, 
xi,  13-21).  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they 
make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the 
fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue:  and  it  shall  be 
uuto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  ni)on  it,  and  re- 
member all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them  ; 
and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart  and  your  own 
eyes,  after  which  ye  used  to  go  astray:  that  ye  may  re- 
member aud  do  all  my  commandments,  and  be  holy  unto 
your  God.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God"  (Numb,  xv,  HV-^l). 

The  morning  prayers  concluded  with  the  following, 
now  iu  use : 

"It  is  true  that  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God.  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers ;  our  Redeemer,  and  the  Uedeemer 
of  our  fathers;  our  Rock,  and  the  Rock  of  our  salvation. 
Our  Redeemer  and  Deliverer ;  this  is  thy  name  from  ever- 
lasting; there  is  no  other  God  besides  thee.  A  new  song 
did  they  that  were  delivered  sing  to  thy  name  by  the  sea- 
shore, together  did  all  praise  and  own  thee  King,  and 
say,  Jehovah  shall  reign  world  without  end  !  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  who  saveth  Israel." 

An  addition  dating  from  the  2d  century  inserts  be- 
fore the  words  "  A  new  song,"  etc.,  a  particular  record 
of  God's  past  dealings.  The  additional  prayer  for  the 
evening  is  as  follows : 

"O  Lord  our  God  !  cause  us  to  lie  down  in  peace,  and 
raise  us  up,  O  our  King!  to  a  happy  life.  Oh  spread  thy 
pavilion  of  peace  over  us,  and  direct  us  with  good  coun- 
sel from  thy  i)resence;  and  save  us  for  the  sake  of  thy 
name.  Oh  shield  us,  aud  remove  froTu  ns  the  stroke  of 
the  enemy,  the  pestilence,  sword,  famine,  and  sorrow: 
and  remove  the  adversary  from  before  and  behind  us,  and 
conceal  us  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings;  for  thou,  O 
God  !  art  our  Guardian  and  Deliverer;  and  thou,  O  God  ! 
art  a  merciful  and  gracious  King.  Oh  guard  us  at  our 
going  out  and  coming  in,  with  a  happy  and  peaceable 
life,  from  henceforth  and  for  evermore." 

Although  these  prayers  were  sometimes  lengthened 
or  shortened,  they  were  at  a  very  early  period  in  gen- 
eral use  among  the  Hebrews.  Like  many  other  things, 
these  prayers  were  made  the  subject  of  casuistic  dis- 
cussions, and  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Talmud  are 
crowded  with  questions  and  answers  as  to  "  how"  and 
"  when"  the  Shemn  is  to  be  read  ( see  treatise  Bera- 
choth).  Women  and  servants  and  little  chihlren,  or  those 
under  twelve  years,  are  exempted  by  the  Misbna  from 
this  obligation.  See  Zunz,  Gnttcsd.  Vortrdfje  cIit  Jiiden, 
p.  367,  369-371  ;  Schiirer,  Lehrhuch  der  neutestamentl. 
Zeitffeschichte,  p.  499  sq. ;  Prideaux,  Connection  (Wheel- 
er's ed.),  i,  331 ;  Ktheridge,  Introduction  to  Ilvhmo  Lit- 
er ature,y^.'i?i  sq. ;  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewish  A^a- 
tion,  p.  360  sq.     See  Phyf.actery.     (B.  P.) 

Shem'aah  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hash-Shemanh', 
nyD'i'H,  the  rumor;  Sept.  'Aafid  v.  r.  Xafiaci),  a  Bcn- 


jamite  of  Gibeah,  and  father  of  Ahiezer  and  Joash,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  3).   B.C.  ante  1054. 

Shemachoth.     See  Talmud. 

Shemai'ah  (Heb.  Shemayah',  n^"^Tp,  heard  [or 
rumoi-']  of  Jehovah  [twice  in  the  prolonged  form,  She- 
maya'hu,  W^"'?'.^,  2  Chron.  xi,  2;  Jer.  xxix,  24]; 
Sept.  '2afiaiaQ,  v.  r.  'Ea^aia,  Stjuei,  etc.),  the  name  of 
a  large  number  of  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Gog  (I 
Chron.  v,  4).  B.C.  post  1874.  He  was  perliaps  the 
same  as  the  Shema  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  8. 

2.  Son  of  Elizapban,  and  chief  of  his  house  (of  two 
hundred  men)  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  took  part  in 
the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xv,  8, 11).   B.C.  1043. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in 
the  time  of  David,  who  registered  the  divisions  of  the 
priests  bv  lot  into  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  6). 
B.C.  1014. 

4.  Eldest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Obed-edom  the  Levite. 
He  and  his  four  valiant  sons  and  other  relatives,  to  the 
number  of  sixtv-two,  were  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  XX vi,' 4,  6,  7).     B.C.  1014. 

5.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  who,  when 
the  king  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin  and 
.Tudah  to  reconquer  the  northern  kingdom  after  its  re- 
volt, was  commissioned  to  charge  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  not  to  war  against  their  brethren  (I  Kings 
xii,  22;  2  Chron.  xi,  2).  B.C.  972.  His  second  and 
last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt.  B.C.  969.  His  message  was  then 
one  of  comfort,  to  assure  the  princes  of  Judah  that  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  should  not  come  by  the 
hand  of  Shishak  (xii,  5,  7).  From  the  circumstance 
that  in  ver.  1  the  people  of  Rehoboam  are  called  "  Is- 
rael," whereas  in  ver.  5,  6  the  princes  are  called  indif- 
ferently "of  Judah"  and  "of  Israel,"  some  have  unwar- 
rantably inferred  that  the  latter  event  occurred  before 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom.  Shemaiah  wrote  a  chron- 
icle containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (ver.  15). 

6.  One  of  the  Levites  who  in  the  third  year  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  accompanied  two  priests  and  some  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  law 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  909. 

7.  Father  of  Shimri  and  ancestor  of  Ziza,  which  last 
was  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  37). 
B.C.  long  ante  726.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  26,  27. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun  the  singer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service,  and 
with  Uzziel  represented  his  family  on  that  occasion  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  14).     B.C.  726.     (See  No.  9.) 

9.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  who 
were  placed  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
tithes  among  their  brethren  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15).  B.C. 
726.     He  was  perhaps  identical  with  No.  8. 

10.  A  chief  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  who,  with 
his  brethren  Conaniah  and  Nethaneel,  contributed  sac- 
rifices for  the  Passover  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  628. 

11.  Father  of  the  prophet  Urijah  of  Kirjath-jeariin 
(Jer.  xxvi,  20).     B.C.  ante  608. 

12.  Father  of  Delaiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
princes  who  heard  Baruch's  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12).  B.C. 
ante  605. 

13.  A  Nehelamite  and  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  B.C.  606.  He  ])rophesicd  to  the  people  of 
the  captivity  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted 
to  counteract  the  intluence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that 
they  should  settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
build  houses,  plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
period  of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhiliiteil  itself  in  the  more  ac- 
tive form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zephaniah,  urg- 
ing hira  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  and  laj' 
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the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the  stocks.  The  letter  was 
reaii  liv  Zephaniah  to  Jeremiah,  who  instantly  pro- 
nomioeii  the  message  of  doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his 
))resumption  that  he  shonlil  liave  none  of  his  family  to 
dwell  among  the  people,  and  that  himself  shonld  not 
live  to  see  their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix,  24- 
3-2). — Smith.     See  Jkkkmiah. 

14.  A  chief  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  Kn,C>,  18).  B.C.  536.  He  lived  to  sign 
the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x,  8).     B.C.  410. 

15.  One  of  the  three  "  last  sons"  (i.  e.  supplementary 
heads  of  families)  of  Adonikam  who  returned  with  sixty 
males  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  13).    B.C.  459. 

16.  One  of  the  "  heads"  of  the  Jewish  families  whom 
Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of  Ahava,  for  the 
]inrpose  ofol)taining  Levites  and  ministers  for  the  Tem- 
ple from  "  the  place  Casiphia"  (Ezra  viii,  1(5).     B.C.  459. 

17.  One  of  the  ]iriests  of  the  "sons  of  Ilarim"  who 
renounced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivitj'  (Ezra 
X,  '21).     B.C.  458.     (Comp.  No.  18.) 

18.  An  Israelite  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  31).  B.C. 
458.     (See  Mo.  17.) 

19.  A  priest,  son  of  IMattaniah  (q.v.)  and  father  of 
Jonathan  in  the  lineage  of  "Asaph"  (Neh.  xii,  35). 
B.C.  ante  44G. 

20.  Son  of  Galal  and  father  of  the  Levite  Obadiah 
(or  Abda)  who  "  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thites"  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chron.  ix,  16). 
B.C.  ante  446.  He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  xi,  17)  called 
Shammua  (q.  v.). 

21.  Son  of  Shechaniah  and  keeper  of  the  east  gate 
at  Jerusalem,  who  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  29).     B.C.  446. 

22.  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehetabel,  a  prophet 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  who  was  bribed  by  Sanballat 
and  his  confederates  to  frighten  the  Jews  from  their 
task  of  rebuilding  the  wall,  and  to  put  Nehemiah  in 
fear.  In  his  assumed  terror,  he  appears  to  have  shut  up 
his  house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retire  into 
the  Temple  and  close  the  doors  (Neh.  vi,  10).     B.C.  446. 

23.  Son  of  Ilasshub,  a  Merarite  Levite  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  14),  and  one 
of  those  who  had  oversight  of  the  outward  business  of 
the  liouse  of  God  (Neh.  xi,  15).     B.C.  446. 

24.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  was  in  the 
jirocession  that  went  towards  the  south  when  the  two 
thanksgiving  companies  celebrated  the  solemn  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  34).     B.C.  446. 

25.  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part  in  the  procession 
with  which  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
by  Ezra  w.is  accompanied  (Neh.  xii,  36).  B.C.  446. 
He  ai)|)ears  to  have  been  a  (iershonite  Levite,  and  de- 
scendant of  Asaph,  for  reasons  which  are  given  under 
Mattaniaii  8. 

26.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  trumpets  in 
the  procession  upon  the  newly  comfileted  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  ca|)tivity  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

27.  The  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  five  sons 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22). 
He  was  possibly  the  same  with  No.  21.  Lord  Hervey 
{(iencdl.  p.  107)  uncritically  proposes  to  omit  the  words 
at  the  beginning  of  1  Cliron.  iii,  22  as  spurious,  and  to 
consiilcr  Shemaiah  identical  with  Sliimei  (([.v.),  the 
brother  of  Zerubbabel  (ver.  19).  Tliis  Slicmaiab  seems 
tr)  be  the  same  as  the  Scmei  of  Luke  iii,  26.  B.C.  cir. 
380.     See  (iicNKAi.oGY  ok  Ciikist. 

Shemaii'ah  (Heb.  Shnnai-yali',  il^";'2Tl",  l-cpt  of 
Ji/iora/i;  or,  in  the  prolonged  form  [1  (jhron.  xii,  5], 
ShcnKirya'hii,  in^l^TI." ;  Sept.  "^ai^iafiiii,  v.  r.  yi(ifiaf)tict, 
'^cificifxila,  'iH'ifiofiia),  the  name  of  four  Heijrews. 

1.  One  of  the  valiant  Benjamitcs  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).     B.C.  1054. 

2.  IMiddle  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Hehoboam  by 
his  second  wife,  Abihail  (2  Chron.  xi,  19,  A.  V.  "  Shama- 
riah").    B.C.  cir.  973. 


3.  A  layman  of  the  "  sons  of  Harira"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  32).  B.C. 
458. 

4.  Another  layman  of  the  "sons  of  Baui"  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  41).     B.C.  458. 

Shemarim.     See  Lees. 

Sheme'ber  [many  Shem'eher']  (Heb.  id.  "i2X  u'i", 
lofty  jlifjht  [Gesenius],  or  splc7iclor  of  heroism  [Flirst]: 
Sept.  '^of.ioliup  ;  Josephus,  Sv/io/Sopoe,  -4?;^  i,  9,  1),  the 
king  of  Zeboim  (q.  v.)  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  So- 
dom by  Chedorlaomer  ((ien.  xiv,  2).     B.C.  cir.  2088. 

She'mer  (Heb.  id.  "I'C^',  something  kept,  as  lees  of 
wine;  Sept.  St/iZ/p  ;  Josejjhus,  Ss/inpof,  .4?(^  viii,  12,  5), 
the  original  owner  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  which  derived 
its  name  from  him.  B.C.  917.  Omri  bought  the  hill 
for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  thereon  the  city,  also 
called  Samaria,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom (1  Kings  xvi,  24).  We  should  rather  have  ex- 
pected that  the  name  of  the  citj'  would  have  been 
Shimron,  from  Shemer ;  for  Shomeron  would  have  been 
the  name  given  after  an  owner  Shomer.  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  in  1  Chron.  vii,  32,  appears  to  be  that 
adopted  by  the  Vulgate  andSyriac,which  read  Somer&nA 
Shomir  respectively ;  but  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Sept. 
at  that  place  retains  the  form  "  Shomer,"  and  changes 
the  name  of  the  city  to  'Eififpwv  or  Si/jtipwi'.  Both 
names  have  the  same  radical  meaning,  from  "TC'iT,  to 
watch,  referring,  perhaps,  bj*  paronomasia,  to  this  con- 
spicuous post  of  obserration.  See  Sajiakia.  As  the 
Israelites  were  prevented  by  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  23)  from 
thus  alienating  their  inheritances,  and  as  his  name  oc- 
curs without  the  usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Shemer  was  descended  from  those 
Canaanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispossessed  of 
their  lands. 

Sheni  hammephorash  (^■'nS'sri  C^",  shem  ham- 
mephorusli,  as  if  the  peculiar  Xaiiie ;  but  perhaps  facti- 
tious). By  this  expression  the  Jews  mean  the  name  of 
God  written  mn"',  but  since  the  time  of  the  Keforma- 
tion,  i.  e.  from  the  time  that  Christians  began  to  study 
Hebrew,  pronounced,  according  to  its  accompanying 
vowel-points,  Jehovah.  Before  entering  upon  the  ex- 
planation of  the  word  it  will  be  well  to  review  what  is 
said  concerning  that  name  of  God.  Jerome,  who  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  language,  but  also  with 
the  tradition,  of  the  Jews,  says,  in  Prolof/iis  Galeatus: 
"  Nomen  Domini  tetragraramaton  (i.  e.  niiT')  in  qui- 
busdam  Grajcis  voluminibus  usque  hodie  antiquis  ex- 
pressum  Uteris  invenimus;"  and  in  the  136th  letter  to 
Marcellus,  where  he  treats  of  the  ten  names  of  God,  he 
says  :  "  Nonum  (se.  nomen  Dei)  est  tetragrannnum,  quod 
at'iK(pm'r]Tor,  i.  e.  ineffabile,  putaverunt,  quod  his  Uteris 
scribitur  lod,  K,  Van,  E.  Quod  (luidaui  non  intelli- 
gentes  pntpter  ekmuntorum  similitudinem,  ipumi  in 
Gr;ecis  libris  repererint,  Pi  I'i  legere  consueverunt"  {0pp. 
ed.  Vallarsi,  i,  131;  iii,  720).  Similar  is  the  statement 
found  in  a  fragment  of  Evagrius  treating  of  the  ten 
Jewish  names  of  (Jod,  that  the  ineffable  Tetragram, 
which  KaraxpiJ'^TtKwc  is  pronounced  by  the  Jews  ci^w- 
va'i,  by  the  (ireeks  Kvpioc,  according  to  Exod.  xxviii, 
36,  was  written  on  the  plate  of  the  higli-priest :  uyUiafia 
Kvpiijj  mill  [in  some  codd.  tti  m]  .  .  .  rovroit;  jpacpit- 
fifvoi'  Tolc  Trotx«(otc  iwi  tjtt  ovau  hjtt  II I  III,  6  HfiJf 
(cf.  Cotelerius,  Moin/m.  Ecrl.  Gr(TC(v,  iii,  216,  by  Vallarsi, 
iii,  726;  Lagarde,  Oiioma^tica  Sacra,  p.  205  sq.).  Al- 
most the  same  we  find  in  Origen,  Onoviasticon  (cf.  La- 
garde,  loc.  cit.).  From  these  statements  we  see  that  at 
and  before  the  time  of  Jerome  there  were  already  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  which  the  Tetragram  was 
written  with  Hebrew  letters  which  were  regarded  as 
the  (ireek  uncial  letters  111111.  Such  a  mistake  was 
only  possible  when  the  Hebrew  square  alphabet  was 
used.  When,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  the 
attention  of  tlie  learned  was  again  called  to  the  Syriac 
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translation  of  the  Sept.  by  the  bishop  Paul  of  Tela,  they 
found  in  many  places  the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  which 
otherwise  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  Kvpioq  and  the 
Syriac  N"^"n3,  represented  by  '^S'^S.  It  was,  however, 
more  surprising  that  in  the  main  manuscript  of  this 
version  in  the  celebrated  Codex  Syro-Hexaplaris  Am- 
brnsianus  at  Milan,  in  the  notes  on  Isaiah,  instead  of 
oSLQ.  the  word  riTI^  was  found.  The  connection 
between  the  Greek  171111  and  this  iT'iT'  was  soon  per- 
ceived, but  not  in  a  correct  manner,  so  that  in  183.5  Mid- 
deldorpf.  in  his  edition  of  Codex  Syro-Ile,raplaris,  could 
but  explain  it  as  "ita  ut  inscius  quidam  librarius,  Cod. 
Syr.  Hexaplarem  describens,  sed  sensum  Grseci  illius 
riini  baud  perspiciens  Grrecum  characterem  IT  loco 
Hebraic!  il  positum  esse  opinaretur,  quemadmodum  I 
loco  Hebr.  "i,  ideoque  Syriace  rT^IT^  scriberet."  Bern- 
stein, in  reviewing  Middeldorpf's  edition,  quoted  a  scho- 
lion  of  Bar-Hebra;us,  which  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  notice :  '•  The  Hebrews  call  the  glorious 
name  of  God  ims  Cir,  which  is  H-^ni  (Hini),  and 
dare  not  to  pronounce  it  with  their  lips,  but  read  and 
speak  instead,  to  those  who  listen,  ^iHX.  Since  the 
seventy  interpreters  retained  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
the  Greeks  fell  into  an  error  and  believed  that  these 
two  letters  were  Greek,  and  read  it  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  and  the  name  HIHI  was  formed,  and  thus  riTI'' 
(  ni  IT'),  which  designates  the  Eternal  Being,  was  changed 
into  mni,  which  yields  no  sense  at  all.  The  Yod  of 
the  Hebrews  is  like  the  Yod  (Iota)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
He  of  the  Hebrews  has  the  form  of  the  Greek  Pi  (H). 
Hence,  in  the  Syriac  copies  of  the  Sept.  we  tind  every- 
where the  name  N'^1'0  (i.e.  where  X'^"!^  stands  for  kv- 
pio(;  =  iTiri'i),  with  "^S^S  written  above."  On  this  scho- 
lium Bernstein  remarks  that  lUnS  S'J  corresponds  to 
the  Rabbinic  CIS'Cn  CTl"',  Shem  hnmmephorash.  In 
his  lexicon,  Bernstein  writes:  "OTIS  is  one  who  sep- 
arates, discerns,  hence  'J1"!S  -uJ  is  a  discerning,  sepa- 
rating, or  especial  name,  nomen  separatum,  secreium,  oc- 
CLiltum.  Schroeter,  in  his  edition  of  Bar-HebraBus,  ex- 
plains OTIS  CO  by  nomen  distinctum,  singulare.  But 
Bar-Hebr:\;us  tells  us  only  what  he  found  in  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  who  has  a  whole  scholium  entitled  "Scholium  on 
the  Singular  and  Distinguished  Name  which  is  found  in 
the  Syriac  Holy  Writings  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
which  is  called  among  the  Jews  TUT^EJ  Di3."  From  this 
scholium,  which  Nestle  published  in  the  Zeitschrift 
der  deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  1878,  xxxii, 
405  sq.,  and  which  purports  to  give  what  Jewish  tradi- 
tion believed  concerning  this  name,  we  see  that  it  means 
the  separated,  i.  e.  singular  name  of  God — a  view  also 
adopted  by  Nestle  himself.  But  a  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  'JTSTSn  DO  is. 
Some  translate  it  by  nomen  explicituni,  others  by  nomen 
sejniratum  (comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  s.  v.);  Petrus 
Galatinus,  De  Arcanis  Catholicte  Veritatis,  ii,  18,  by 
separatum,  i.e.  "sejunctum  et  distinctum  ab  aliis  omni- 
bus Dei  nominibus,  et  soli  Deo  proprie  conveniens." 
Eeuchlin,  in  the  third  book  of  iJe  Arte  Cabalistica, 
explains  it  by  nomen  expnsitorium ;  Munk,  le  nom  dis- 
tinctemenf  pi'ononce;  Geiger,  der  ausdriickliche  Name; 
Levy,  der  deuflich  ausgesprochene.  Name. 

In  settling  the  question  all  must  depend  on  the  mean- 
ing of  1I3TS,  whether  it  means  only  "  to  separate,"  or 
whether  it  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  "  to  pronounce 
distinctly."  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs  very  often, 
especially  in  the  Targum  and  Talmud,  as  Dr.  Fiirst 
has  shown  against  Dr.  Nestle  in  Z.  d.  d.  m.  G.  1879, 
xxxiii,  297,  claiming  that  Q'ljri  rx  11)1^3  is  only  the 
Aramaized  form  for  D-il  PX  "l^ZTPI,  "to  pronounce 


distinctly  the  name  of  God."  In  the  Mishna  (Yoma,  vi, 
2)  we  are  told  that  both  the  priests  and  people,  when 
they  heard,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  iI3"l1E -H  DIU, 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  we  are  also  told  that  the  voice 
of  the  high-priest,  when  he  pronounced  "the  name,"  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  was  heard  as  far  as  Jericho. 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  a 
philological  point  of  view,  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  to 
it  great  power.  By  means  of  the  Shem  hammepiiorash 
Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  his  miracles;  Moses  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  Egyptian  by  the  same  means. 
An}'  one  interested  in  these  and  other  silly  stories  will 
find  them  in  Eisenmenger,  Neuentdecktes  Judenthum,  i, 
154  sq.  See,  besides  the  essays  of  Nestle  and  Furst  al- 
ready quoted,  also  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  (ed.  Fischer), 
p.  1205  sq. ;  Geiger,  Urschrift  der  Bibel,  p.  2C3  sq.  See 
Jehovah.     (B.  P.) 

Practically,  Shem-hammephorash  is  a  cabalistic  word 
among  the  Kabbinical  Jews,  who  reckon  it  as  of  such 
importance  that  Moses  spent  forty  days  on  IVIount  Sinai 
in  learning  it  from  the  angel  Saxael.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  real  word  of  power,  but  a  representation  of  it. 
The  rabbins  differ  as  to  whether  the  genuine  word  con- 
sisted of  twelve,  or  forty-two,  or  seventy-two  letters, 
and  try  by  their  gematria,  or  cabalistic  arithmetic,  to 
reconstruct  it.  They  affirm  that  Jesus  stole  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  by  its  means  was  enabled  to  perform  many 
wonderfid  works.  It  is  now  lost,  and  hence,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  the  lack  of  power  in  the  prayers  of  Israel. 
They  declare  that  if  any  one  were  able  rightly  and  de- 
voutly to  pronounce  it,  he  would  by  this  means  be  able 
to  create  a  world.  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  two  letters 
of  the  word  inscribed  by  a  cabalist  on  a  tablet  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  raised  the  storm  which,  A.D.  1542, 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.  They  say,  further, 
that  if  you  write  this  name  on  the  person  of  a  prince, 
you  are  sure  of  his  abiding  favor.  The  rationale  of  its 
virtue  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Vaughan  in  his 
Hours  with  the  Mystics:  '"The  Divine  Being  was  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  the  work  of  creation  by  con- 
centrating on  certain  points  the  primal,  universal  Light. 
Within  the  region  of  these  was  the  appointed  place  of 
our  world.  Out  of  the  remaining  luminous  points,  or 
foci,  he  constructed  certain  letters — a  heavenly  alpha- 
bet. These  characters  he  again  combined  into  certain 
creative  words,  whose  secret  potency  produced  the  forms 
of  the  material  world.  The  word  '  Shem-hammepho- 
rash' contains  the  sum  of  these  celestial  letters,  with  aU 
their  inherent  virtue,  in  its  mightiest  combination." 

Shemi'da  (Heb.  Shemida',  'S^'^'O'C ,  fame  of  know- 
ing, i.e.  wise ;  Sept.  'Eeiiipd,  v.  r.  Hvnapifi,  'Svj.iaEp,  etc.), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Gilead  (Josh,  xvii,  2),  fifth  named 
among  the  six,  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  She- 
midaites  (Numb,  xxvi,  32).  His  three  "sons"  are  men- 
tioned (1  Chron.  vii,  19,  A.  V.  "  Shemidah").  B.C.  post 
185(3. 

Shemi'dah  (1  Chron.  vii,  19).     See  Shemida. 

Shemi'daite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  in  the  sing,  used 
collectivelv,  hash-Shemidai',  "'S'l^^'i'ln,  patronymic 
from  Shemida;  Sept.  o  '2vpaipf),fi  designation  (Numb. 
xxvi,  32)  of  the  descendants  of  Shemida  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Gilead,  who  obtained  their  inheritance  among  the 
male  posterity  of  INIanasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  2,  where  they 
are  called  "children  of  Shemida"). 

Shem'inith  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hash-Sheminith' , 
n'^5"irni"ri,  fem.  sing,  of  ■'p'QTIJ,  eighth.)  The  title  of 
Psa.  vi  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  Teinple  choir  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  psalm  was  to  Ije  sung.  "To  the  chief 
musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith,"or  "  the  eiglitli," 
as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it,  and  as  the  same  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  (Lev.  xxv,  32,  etc.).  A  similar 
direction  is  found  in  the  title  of  Psa.  xii.  The  Sept.  in 
both  passages  renders  v—'tp  vijg  oySvijc:,  and  the  Vulg. 
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pro  octavii.  Tlie  (Icneva  Version  gives  "upon  the 
eighth  tune."  Keferring  to  1  Chron.  xv,  "21,  we  tiiul  that 
certain  Levites  were  a|)iJointeil  by  David  to  play  '■  with 
harjis  on  tlie  .Sheminith,"  which  the  A'ulgate  renders  as 
above,  and  tlie  Sept.  by  afiaatvi^,  which  is  merely  a 
corru|)tion  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Geneva  version  ex- 
plains in  the  margin  "'which  was  the  eighth  tune,  over 
the  which  he  that  was  the  most  excellent  had  charge." 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the  He- 
brews, all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  musical 
terms  are  necessarily  vague  and  contradictory.  With 
respect  to  Sheminith,  most  Rabbinical  writers,  as  Kashi 
and  Aben-Kzra,  follow  the  Targum  on  the  Psalms  in 
regarding  it  as  a  harp  with  eight  strings;  but  this  has 
no  foundation,  and  depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of 
1  Chron.  XV,  21.  Gesenius  {Thesaiir.  s.  v.  ns")  says  it 
denotes  the  buss,  in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chron.  xv, 
20),  which  signifies  the  treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of 
Alamoth  itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of 
it  for  determining  the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  with  it.  Oth- 
ers, with  the  author  ut'Skilte  Haggibborim,  interpret  "  the 
sheminitir  as  the  octave ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  octave 
as  understood  by  ourselves.  On  comparing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two 
psalms  already  mentioned  with  the  position  of  the  terms 
Aijeleth  Shahar,  Jonath-elem-rechokim,  etc.,  in  other 
psalms,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indicating  the 
melody  to  be  employed  by  the  singers,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  Sheminith  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  denotes  a 
certain  air  known  as  the  eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  Maurer  (Comm.  in 
Psa.  ri)  regards  Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep 
tone  like  the  violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares 
with  the  violin  ;  and  such,  also,  appears  to  be  the  view 
taken  by  Junius  and  Tremellius. — Smith.  See  Psalms. 
Shemir'amoth  (Heb.  Shemiramoth' ,  T^^^O~\'^^Q'^ , 
name  of  lieiyhts,  i.  e.  Jehovah ;  Sept.  Sejt/tpa/iw^,  v.  r. 
'Sif.upafj.wH,  majieipa nij!y,  etc.),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vites. 

1.  A  musician  "of  the  second  degree"  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  choral  services  by  David  (1  Chron.  xv,  liS), 
playing  "with  psalteries  on  Alamoth"  (ver.  20),  and 
harps  (xvi,  5).     B.C.  1043. 

2.  One  of  those  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the 
law  liiroughout  the  land  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  909. 

Shemitic  Languages.  I.  Xame. — Among  the 
peoples  of  iliiher  Asia  lay  tlie  root-stem  of  those  lan- 
guages which  are  now  denominateil  "Shemitic,"  or  "Se- 
mitic" according  to  the  French,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem.  The  ordinary 
denomination  of  these  languages,  in  earlier  times,  was 
"the  Oriental  languages."  This  was  em])loved  by  Je- 
rome, and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  mocU'ru  limes. 
As  long  as  the  other  languages  of  the  Kast,  whicli  do 
ni>t  belong  to  the  Shemitic  stock,  were  not  known  in  the 
AVest,  this  term  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  more 
8«  when  Heljrew  was  viewed  as  the  mother  of  all  lan- 
guages. Now,  however,  that  an  aci|uaiutance  with  the 
Eastern  languages  is  more  developed,  and  a  scientilic 
study  of  them  has  spread  so  widely  and  extended  itself, 
especially  in  the  academies,  not  only  to  tlie  Persian,  but 
also  to  the  Kgyptian,  Cliinese,  Armenian,  and  especially 
the  Indian  (Sanscrit),  it  naturally  follows  that  all  these 
languages  belonging  todifl'iTenl  stems  are  comprehend- 
ed under  the  name  "  Oriental,"  so  that  this  has  now 
become  an  unsuitaiile  term.  The  necessity  arose  to 
find  a  proper  ap))ellatiou  which  would  distinguish  that 
stem,  forming  now  the  Sheniilic  languages,  from  the 
otiier  t  )ricntal  languages;  and  thus  dillereiil  suggestions 
were  made.  Leibnitz,  e.  g.,  suggested  "Arabic  ;"  llu|)- 
feld  (llilir.  (Iraui.  ]>.  2)  pro|)osed  "  Ililher-Asiatic"  lan- 
guages; Kenan  thinks  that,  in  analogy  to  Indo-Kuro- 
peaii,  "  Le  vi-ritable  iiom  des  langues  (pii  nous  occupent 
serait  •Si/ro-urubes,"     Neither  of  these  suggestions  pre- 


vailed; but  the  term  "Shemitic,"  proposed  by  Schlfizer 
in  1781, and  recommended  by  Eichhorn  {AUfjem.Eibl.der 
bib.  Lit.  vi,  50,  772  sq.),  has  come  into  use.  This  latter 
term  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  (ieii.  x,  21-31  the  He- 
brews, together  with  the  other  tribes  belonging  to  this 
stem,  are  derived  from  Shem.  But,  like  the  former 
terms,  the  latter  was  also  opposed,  especially  by  Stange 
in  his  Theol.  Symmikta  (1802),  pt.  i,  p.  1-39.  "  And,  in- 
deed," says  Bleek,  "it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  we 
regard  this  catalogue  of  nations  as  its  groundwork,  there 
is  not  (jiiite  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  A\'e  there 
read  (Gen.  x,  22)  '  The  children  of  Shem  :  Elam,  and 
Assliur,  and  Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and  xVram.'  Of  these, 
Arphaxad  is  described  as  the  graiulfather  of  Eber,  and 
Eber  as  the  father  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  the  following  verses  as  the  head 
of  many  Arabian  tribes;  while  Peleg  is  spoken  of  in  ch. 
xi  as  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham,  so  that  Aridiaxad  may  be  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  other  tribes  related 
to  them  by  language.  Aram,  also,  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  Aramseans,  would  belong  to  this  language -stem. 
On  the  other  hand,  Elam  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
it,  but  to  the  same  stem  as  the  Persians;  the  same  may 
probably  be  said  of  Asshur  and  also  of  Lud,  whom  we 
may,  with  Josephus,  regard  as  the  parent  of  the  Lydi- 
ans.  On  the  other  side,  however,  we  find  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  PhaMiicians  (x,  15-19),  the  Ethiopians  (Cush 
[ver.  6,  7  J),  and  several  Arabian  tribes  traced  up  to 
Ham,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  language 
is  concerned  they  belong  to  the  same  stem  as  the 
Hebrews  and  Aramaeans."  From  Bleek's  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  Shemitic"  does  not  serve  all 
purposes.  True  as  this  is,  yet,  in  default  of  a  better  term, 
the  name  Shemitic  lanf/nafjes  has  been  retained,  and  is 
now  current,  with  the  distinct  understanding  of  its  being 
a  false  and  merely  conventional  expression. 

n.  Division. — Viewing  the  Shemitic  languages  from 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  branches.  Thus  we  have :  (</)  The 
Northern  or  North-eastern  branch,  the  A  ramaic ;  (b) 
The  Southern,  among  which  the  A  rubic  is  the  chief 
dialect,  and  with  which  tlie  Ethiopic  is  also  connected; 
(c)  The  jNIiddle,  the  flebreir,  with  which  the  Canaan- 
itis/i  and  I'hcenichtn  (Punic)  nearly  coincide.  With  this 
division,  Penan  says,  corresponds  the  one  which  we 
may  call  the  historical,  according  to  which  the  Hebraic 
would  assume  the  first  place,  extending  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  our  knowledge  of  it  down  to  the  fith  centu- 
ry B.C.,  wlien  the  Aramaic  begins  to  take  the  lead,  and 
the  field  of  Hebrew  and  Plueiiician  (the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  Hebraic)  becomes  more  and  more  restrict- 
ed. The  Aramaic,  again,  would  be  followed  by  the  Ara- 
bic period,  dating  from  the  time  of  IMohanimed,  when 
the  Islam  and  its  conquests  sjiread  the  language  of  the 
Koran,  not  merely  over  the  whole  Shemitic  territory,  but 
over  a  vast  ]iortion  of  the  inhabiied  globe.  But  this 
division, asM. Penan  remarks,"nedoii  eire  |n'isequedans 
un  sens  geiu-ral,  ct  avec  trois  restrictions  importantes. 
1.  Les  idiomes  remplaces  par  nn  autre,  I'llebreu  par 
I'Arameen,  le  Syriaipie  par  I'Aralie,  ne  disparaissent  pas 
pour  cela  entierement:  ils  restent  langue  savante  et  sa- 
crc'C,  et,  iv  ce  litre,  contiuuent  d'etre  cultives  longteinps 
ajires  avoir  cesse  d'etre  vulgaires.  2,  Cette  succession  des 
trois  langues  Semitiipies  ne  pent  signifier  (pie  chacune 
d'elles  ait  et('  parlt-e  en  nieme  temps  dans  toiite  I'eten- 
due  des  paysoccupes  par  la  race  S('miti(|ne;  elle  signifie 
seulcment  que  chacun  de  ces  trois  ilialectes  bit  tour  a  tour 
dominant,  et  refiresenta,  a  son  jour,  le  plus  haiit  dc'velop- 
(lemeiit  de  I'esprit  Semitiipie.  Tonle  I'liistoire  iiitellec- 
tuelle  des  Semites,  en  eflet,  se  partage,  comnie  I'liistoire 
des  langues  Si'milicpies  elles-memes,  en  trois  ])iiases — 
Ili'braiipie,  Chal(l(M)-Syriaiiue,  et  Arabe.  3.  Celie  divi- 
sion, enfin,  ne  doit  point  etre  entendiie  d'liiie  maniiTe  ab- 
solue,  mais  seulement  par  rapport  a  I'etat  de  nos  counais- 
sances"  (//islaire  des  Iaiii;/.  Seiii.  p.  108).  The  writer  of 
the  art.  Shemitic  lAimjiiaijes  in  Kilto's  Ci/clajxi'dia,  Mr. 
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E.  Deutsch,  seems  to  have  known  iNI.  Kenan's  work  and 
those  of  others  holdiiiy;  the  same  view;  for  he  says  that 
these  authors  "  had  to  hedge  it  in  witli  many  and  varie- 
gated restrictions."  But  any  one  reading  the  remarks 
of  M.  Renan  will  hardly  understand  the  unnecessary 
zeal  exhibited  by  the  writer  in  Kitto  when  lie  says, 
"  But  we  further  protest  all  the  more  strongly  against 
it,  as  it  might  easily  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  one 
idiom  gradually  merged  into  the  other." 

Out  of  the  three  principal  branches,  in  the  course  of 
time,  others  developed  themselves.  The  following  ta- 
ble, taken  from  Prof.  M.  Miiller's  Science  <>/  Ldiiffuut/e, 
i,  303  (Amer.  ed.),  exhibits  them  in  a  genealogical 
way: 
TAinwj  Lmirfuages.  Dead  Langtiagcs. 

Dialects  of  Arabic.  .Ethiopic 

Aniharic HiniyeiMtir  inscriptions 


Not  the  less  do  we  find  in  the  whole  grammatical 
construction,  as  well  as  in  particular  instances  of  gratn- 
matical  formation  and  structure,  the  greatest  and  most 
surprising  agreement  between  the  various  Shemitic  lan- 
guages or  dialects;  thus  we  have  but  two  genders,  and 
these  are  also  distinguished  in  the  second  and  tliird  per- 
sons of  the  verb.  In  the  inflection  of  verbs  they  have 
only  two  moods  (commoidy  considered  to  be  tenses)  ; 
but  these  are  strongly  contrasted  by  the  position  of  the 
marks  of  the  persons  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning: 
the  so-called  perfect  for  the  completed  or  actual,  and  the 
imperfect  for  the  incomplete  or  hypothetical,  without 
decidedly  giving  expression  to  the  tenses  by  peculiar 
forms.     Nouns  are  not  declined  by  means  of  case-end- 


V  Shemiilc  Family. 


Classes. 
j-  Arabic,  or  Scnithern. . . 

!  Biblical  Ilebiew. ) 

The  Jews -^Siimuritun  I'eiitateuch Wiebraic,  or  Middle... 

((';u-tliaL;ini:iii— Phoenician  inscriptions ) 

(Clialdce,  Masora,  Talmud,  Targum,  Biblical  Chaldee.] 
Neo-Syriac -^Syriac  (I'eshito,  2d  century  A.D.) ^  Aramaic,  or  Northern.  | 

(Cuueifonn  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh )  J 

A  somewhat  more  intuitive  table  is  the  following,  taken  from  Bcittcher,  Ausf.  Lehrbuch  dtr  hebr,  Sjirache,  p.  4 

(ed.  MUhlau) : 

PRIMITIVE  SHEMITIC. 


Northern  Sheynitic. 
(Aeamaio.) 

1.  Assyrian  of  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ings, B.C.  l'JOO-600 


Middle  Shemitic. 
(Canaanitio.) 


Southern  Shemitic. 
(Akabio.) 


3.  Phoenician, 
B.C.  1200  sq. 


2.  Hebreiv, 
B.C.  1500  sq. 


Northern  Arabic.   Southern  Arabic. 


8.  Siiriac, 
A.D.  ISO  sq. 


12.  Sabinn, 
A.U.  ^?) 


4.  Chaldee, 

B.C.  420  sq. 

6.  Samaritan, 

B.C.200sq.  (?) 


f  7.  Sinaitic  inscript. 
(ofthe  Nal)ath8eaiis, 
(  B.C.  150-A.D.  150 

11.  Written  Arabic, 
A.D.  500  sq. 


5.  Himyeritic  iu- 

sci-ii)lions, 
B.C.  (?). 

10.  Etiiiopic, 
A.D.  350  sq. 


9.  Mishua, 
A.D.  190  sq. 

Gemara, 
A.D.  SOOsq, 


III.  Chnracleristics  of  the  Shemitic  Lanrpiarjes. — Not 
only  are  all  these  languages  (with  the  exception  of  the 
P>thiopic  and  Amharic)  written  from  right  to  left,  but 
they  are  related  to  each  other  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  Germanic  family  (Gothic,  Old 
Northern,  Danish,  Swedish;  High  and  Low  German,  in 
the  earlier  and  later  dialects),  or  as  those  of  the  Slavic 
tongues  (Lithuanian,  Lettish;  Old  Slavic,  Servian,  Rus- 
sian ,  Polish,  Bohemian),  bearing  in  mnul,  however,  that 
the  relationship  in  the  former  case  is  more  thorough 
and  complete  than  in  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  Shemitic  dialects 
agree  substantiall}-  with  regard  to  the  root-words  and 
their  meaning;  the  only  ditference  being  that  one  lan- 
guage, the  Arabic,  is  comparatively  far  richer  than  the 
other  dialects.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Arabic  possesses  nearly 
6000  roots  and  about  (30,000  words,  while  in  Hebrew 
only  about  2000  roots  and  6000  words  are  known  to  us. 
Or,  again,  the  Arabic  philologists  quote  1000  different 
terms  for  a  sword,  500  for  a  lion,  200  for  a  serpent,  400 
for  misfortune.  But  we  must  take  this  into  consideration, 
that  in  the  other  dialects  only  a  small  number  of  literary 
records,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  preserved; 
and  that  the  Arabic,  as  a  living  language,  is  known  to 
us  in  a  far  later  development  than  the  Hebrew.  But  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  root-words  which  are  found  in 
Hebrew  appear  also  in  the  other  dialects,  and  in  essen- 
tially the  same  or  only  a  slightly  modified  signification. 
Besides,  in  the  present  form  of  the  language  in  all  these 
dialects,  nearly  all  the  stem-words  are  composed  of  three 
consonants.  In  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  consonants 
are  seen  to  be  far  more  essential  than  the  vowels.  The 
former  almost  alone  deternnne  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  word,  while  the  differences  of  the  vowels  do  no  more 
than  give  the  different  references  and  modifications  of 
this  meaninijr. 


(Neo- Arabic  Dialects.) 
13.  Rnhhinic,  14.  Amharic, 

A.D.  100(1  sq.  A.D.  1300  eq. 

(Neo-Hebiew.) 

ings,  but  the  genitive  is  expressed  by  closely  combin- 
ing two  words,  and  other  cases  by  nsing  prepositions, 
while  the  pronouns  have  mere  suffixes  for  the  obliipie 
cases.  Finally,  they  are  characterized  by  poverty  m 
the  particles,  and  consequently  they  have  their  clauses 
formed  with  extreme  simplicity;  and  they  are  defective 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  at  least  if  they  are  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  Latin  and  the  German  languages. 
Considering  all  these  facts,  they  plainly  show  "  that  one 
original  language  lies  at  the  foundation  of  them  all; 
that  in  early  times — anterior,  however,  to  all  our  his- 
torical knowledge  of  them — these  nations  certainly  all 
spoke  one  language,  which  has  in  later  periods,  as  they 
separated  one  from  the  other,  developed  into  these  vari- 
ous dialects"  (Bleek). 

IV.  Comparison  of  the  Shemitic  Languages  u-ilh  One 
Another. — When  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
mutual  relation,  we  find  that  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  developed  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  that  of 
the  South,  known  to  us  as 

1.  The  A  rubic. — Referring  the  readerto  the  art.  Ahabic 
Language  in  this  Cyclopcedia,  we  will  only  make  a  few 
general  remarks.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  it  was 
confined  to  Arabia,  and  scarcely  cultivated  except  in 
poetry;  but  along  with  Islam  it  has  spread  it.self  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  unfolded  its 
great  wealth  in  a  very  comprehensive  literature,  which 
extends  to  almost  all  the  domains  of  knowledge. 

Even  in  the  earliest  times  it  is  possible  that  this  dia- 
lect was  separated  from  those  with  which  it  is  allied, 
though  the  traces  of  this  are  few.  The  most  marked 
is  the  form  TniT^bx  ((Jen.  x,  26),  the  designation  of  a 
district  of  Arabia  Felix,  having  the  article  prefixed, 
whicli  has  also  been  preserved  elsewhere  in  .some  He- 
brew documents,  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  31,  C^ipPN ;  Josh,  xv, 
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30;  conip.  1  Chron.  iv,  29.  We  know,  also,  that  already 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  wisdom  of  the  Arabs  was 
hijrhly  prized;  and  that  enigmas,  and  so,  at  least,  the 
beginnini;  of  poesy,  were  to  be  found  in  Yemen,  or  rath- 
er in  .Sabiea  (1  Kings  iv,  30;  x,  1  sq.). 

In  the  beginning  it  probably  had  forms  which  were 
simpler  and  more  like  the  Hebrew  than  those  in  which 
it  is  known  to  us,  which  have  been  cultivateil  to  the 
very  uttermost;  but  soon  the  one  language  fell  to  pieces, 
as  the  many  independent  tribes  formed  tlieir  several  di- 
alects, of  which  the  Himiii'ritic  in  Yemen  was  strongly 
marked  by  differences  from  the  language  of  Central 
Arabia,  being  simpler,  and  so  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hebrew.  But  when  the  Himyerite  kingdom  fell,  this 
dialect  was  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  Mecca  (the 
Modurensitic  or  Koraishil ic) .  which  liad  become  a  writ- 
ten form  of  speech  before  Mohammed's  time,  and  is  in 
the  Koran  (Sura  xvi,  103)  named  the  Ai-abic  langiuu/e, 
Kar  i:t,oxi]v.  In  this  dialect  the  entire  Arabic  liter- 
ature is  composed.  Then  it  was  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  present  commonly  spoken  language,  which  has 
not  only  adopted  many  foreign  words,  Turkish  especial- 
ly, but  has  also  lost  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  pos- 
sessed and  the  very  capacity  for  forming  others,  and 
thus  has  returned  nearer  to  the  ancient  simplicity  as 
well  as  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

From  the  intimate  connection  from  the  earliest  times 
between  South  Arabia  and  Etliiopia  it  has  arisen  that 
we  have  in  the  Ethiopic  language  (q.  v.)  a  remnant 
of  the  old  Ilimyeritic  dialect,  lost  even  to  the  Arabic 
itself.  In  this  ancient  written  language  (the  Geez) 
we  possess  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writings,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
translation  of  tlie  book  of  Enoch.  The  language  has  a 
simpler  character  than  the  more  cultivated  Arabic,  and 
approaches  more  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  idiom. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  supplanted  by  Amharic,  and 
is  now  only  a  learned  language. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabic  language  being  very  rich, 
we  shall  only  mention  here,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
article  Akauic  Languauk  in  this  Cyclopmdia,  the  works 
published  recently  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  under 
our  observation ; 

A.  GraviviarH  of  both  tlie  Ancient  and  Mnrlern  Arabic. — 
Bresnier,  Cotirs  I'latique  ct  Theoriqite  dc  la  Langiie  Arabe, 
etc.  (Al^er.  IS.W);  id.  Gramniaire  Arahc  h'Iniinitaire,  etc. 
{ ibid.  IStiO  ) ;  Mohained  C'adi,  La  Laii'inc  .1  ndie,  etc.  (Cai- 
ro, lSti2,  'A  vols.) ;  Caspnri,  Grammatik  <lfr  niab.  Sprnche 
(Leips.  1866):  Fahrat,  Grammaire  Arab,'  (Heirfit,  18C5) ; 
F:iris-el-Shidiak,  A  Practical  Grammar  nftlie  A  rabic  Lan- 
oiMJi/f,  etc  (Lond.  1806) ;  Freytag,  Eiiii'ifiuni  in  das  .Stii- 
aiuin  der  arab.  Sprache  (Bonn,  ISCl) ;  (Toldenthal,  Gram- 
maire Arahe  icrite  en  Hehren,  etc.  (Vienna,  IS.^7) ;  Gor- 
pnos.  fours  d'Arabe  VuUjaire  (Paris,  1S04,  2  pts.) ;  Hassan, 
Kiirzyefatinle  Grammatik  der  vnltj  ir-arabinchen  Sprache 
(Vienna,  1809);  Leilner,  Introduction  to  a  I'hilnsopliical 
Grammar  of  Arabic  (Lahore,  1870);  Mallouf,  Fcray  dc 
Cliarfpiive,  on  Abreqe  de  Grammaire  Arabe,  etc.  (Smyrna, 
18!i4);  Narul  Kiia,  Xaxif  El  Yazitihij  (Beirtit,  iSOli ),  an 
Arabic  gnnninar  in  Arabic ;  Newnnin,  A  Handbixik  of 
Modern  Arabic  (Lond.  IStiO);  Kaabe,  Gerneiiischaftliclie 
Grammatik  der  arabixclien  ii.  der  semitinclien  •Sprachen 
(Leips.  1874);  Sapeto,  Grammalica  Araba  Volf/are  (Flur- 
ence,  1867);  itchier,  Gramniaire  Arabe  (Leips.  1862); 
Zschokke,  InKti/titionex  Ktintlamentalen  Linfitice  Arabicix 
(Vienna,  1869);  Wolff,  Arabixcher  Drariimian  (Leip.s.  1867). 

B.  hictionnriex. — Hochtor,  iJictionnaire  Fran'^-aix- Arabe, 
etc.  (Paris,  1S64);  lintrxtx  al  lluxtiimi  (  Heiifit,  1866-70,  2 
vols,  fill.;  an  abridged  edition,  ibid.  1807-70),  an  Aral)ic 
dictionary  explained  in  Arabic;  ('a\\\z>\\'\^,  Le  Compaiinon 
de  Tinix,  OH  IHctionnair'  J'oloalotte,  etc.  ('rnrin,  1S64-70, 
2  vols.);  C'lierlionnean,  Dictionnaire  h'ranruix- Arabe  (Par. 
l'^72  ) ;  \l(:\it\.,  IJictionnaire  de  I'oche  I-'ran.aix-  Arabe  et 
Arabe-Franfaix  (W'^cr.  1870);  Henry.  Dutionnnirr  h'rnn- 
laix-Aralie  (  lieirrit,  1867);  Kaznnircki,  Dictionnaire 
Arahe-Fran'-aix,  etc.  (  Pariw,  1800,  2  vol)'.);  Maicel,  Die- 
tionnaire  Fruu^aix-A  rabc.  den  DialeclcH  yiihiaireH  ( ibid. 
1S6!I);  Newman,  A  Dirtimmry  of  Modern  Arabic  (Lond. 
1870,  2  vols.):  Puulmier,  IJictionnaire  Fran^aix-  A  rabe 
(Piirin,  1872);  Roland  de  Biissy,  Petit  Diclionnaire  Fran- 
tnix-Aralte  et  Arabe-Franraix  (Altrer.  Is(i7);  Schiapiirelli, 

X'licalnilixta  in  Arabico  (VUnx'nCK,  \^1\):  Wahrmund,  Haiui- 
vi'mtrrhoch  der  arabixclien  tind  dcutxclicn  Sjiraclie  (Giesscn, 
1874,  2  vols.). 

C.  ClirexloniathieK. — Cherbonnean,  Exerr.ixeii  jmur  la 
Lecture  de  Manwicrita  Arabea,  etc.  (Paris,  1853) ;  id.  Leiwui 


de   Lecture  Arabe,  etc.  (ibid.  1804);   Combarel,  Cahiers 
d'Ecritures  Arabes,  etc.  (ibid.  IStO). 

2.  The  Syro-Ckaldee.— That  the  Arabic  in  the  South 
was  not  the  most  developed  of  all  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages we  see  in  the  Aramaic  language  (q.  v.).  Here, 
also,  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  minute  history  of  that  lan- 
guage, for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  in 
this  Cychpadia.  Our  remarks  can  only  be  of  a  general 
character. 

The  countries  in  the  north  of  Palestine  stretching 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Taurus  are  comprehended  in 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  .4  rum,  or  Hii/hland.  Their 
inhabitants,  the  'Apajialoi  and"AptjUoi  of  the  ancients 
(Hom.  11.  ii,  783),  were  of  different  nations  (even  in 
Scripture  they  are  distinguished  as  Aram  -  Damascus, 
pr'2'1  C^X;  Padan-Aram,  C^X  "'IS;  Aram-Zobah, 
n21i£  C^X,  etc.),  and  they  passed  historically  through 
the  most  diversified  relations.  The  common  language 
of  these  people,  in  respect  of  its  general  character,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  most  northerly,  so  also 
is  it  the  harshest  (in  place  of  the  softer  labials  T,  C,  and 
1£,  it  has  1,  r,  and  D,  i.  e.  the  d  and  t  sounds);  the  poor- 
est (it  wants  a  complete  vowel-system,  hence  as  verbal 
form  3ri3  [Heb.  3n3],  noun-form  "^^  [Heb.  ~^p]); 
it  has  corresponding  with  this  a  scanty  conjugation 
system;  it  possesses  no  vestige  of  the  conjugation  Ni- 
phal,  but  forms  all  its  passives  by  the  prefix  PX  ;  it  does 
not  carefully  distinguish  the  formation  of  the  weaker 
roots,  but  interchanges  the  verbs  and  nouns,  X?  and 
nb,  IS  and  '^E,  etc.,  and  in  general  the  least  cullivated. 

In  the  Old  Test,  we  find  this  dialect  denominated,  in 
opposition  to  the  Palestinian,  the  Aramaic  language 
(ni^aiX,  Isa.  xxxvi,  11;  2  Kings  xviii,  26).  In  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  as  appears  from  the  passage  just  cited, 
educated  Hebrews  could  speak  Aramaic,  and,  conversely, 
educated  Aram;eans  could  speak  Hebrew  (Isa.  xxxvi, 
4  sq.) ;  while  the  common  people  understood  only  their 
vernacular  dialect.  The  subsequent  transportation  of 
the  .Jewish  people  into  Babylon  contributed  to  silence 
more  entirely  the  ancient  vernacular  in  .Jud:ea,  and  to 
render  the  triumph  of  the  Aramiean  in  tliose  parts  more 
general.  Finally,  during  the  long  exile  of  the  .Jews  in 
Babylon,  the  language  of  their  fatherland  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  laid  aside,  so  that  those  who  at 
the  termination  of  the  captivity  returned  into  Palestine 
brought  with  them  the  dialect  of  Babylon  as  their  cus- 
tomary medium  of  speech.  Among  the  priesthood  and 
learned  men,  the  Hebrew  had,  indeed,  Ijeen  retained  as 
the  language  of  literature  and  religion  ;  but  so  fully  had 
it  pas.sed  from  the  populace  in  general  that  we  find 
them,  on  the  reinstitution  of  public  worship  at  Jerusa- 
lem, incapable  of  understanding  the  holy  writings  ex- 
cept as  ])araphrased  in  Aramaic  (Neh.  viii,  8). 

This  was  the  tongue  which,  with  a  slight  intermixt- 
ure of  Persic  and  (ireek  (in  conse(piencc  of  the  tein]io- 
rary  dominion  of  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  in  Pal- 
estine), had  prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  was  still  maintained  in  po])ular  ii.se  at  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  dispensation  under  the  name 
(t1 1'ltleslinian  Aramaic,  or  Palestinian  Syriac. 

This  Palestinian  Syriac  is  a  language,  therifore,  pre- 
enHiicnlly  interesting  to  the  Clirislian.  "  It  was  sanc- 
tilied  l)y  the  lips  of  the  Divine  h'edeemer.  In  lliese 
forms  of  s]ieech  he  conversed  with  tlie  Virgin-mother, 
instructed  his  disciples,  and  proclaimed  to  myriads  the 
promises  of  eternal  life.  In  them  he  gave  forth  those 
sovereign  mandates  which  controlled  the  tempestuous 
element.s,  dispossessed  the  da-moniac.  brought  health  to 
the  diseased,  and  a  resurrection-life  to  the  dead.  In  tliis 
very  tongue  we  liave  still  the  words  in  whicii  he  taught 
Ins  people  the  pr.ayer  which  calls  upon  tlie  Alniigiity 
(iod  as  'our  Father  in  heaven.'  Finally,  it  was  in  this 
language  that  he  himself  prayed  upon  earth,  and  that 
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the  Father  spoke  audibly  to  him  from  the  heavens. 
Thus  consecrated,  it  became  a  celestial  laiij;iia<^e,  a  holy 
tongue,  a  chosen  vehicle  which  conveyed  I  lie  thounlits 
of  the  uncreated  mind  and  the  purposes  of  eternal  love 
to  the  sons  of  men." 

The  Aramaean  language  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  have  been  distinguished  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Aramaic.  Of  these  a  full  account  is  given  in 
this  Cyclopmlia  under  the  respective  heads  of  Chai.- 
DEE  Language  and  Sykiac  Language.  We  there- 
fore here  consider  some  of  the  more  obscure  dialects. 

(1.)  The  Saniaritan. — This  dialect  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  with  reference  to  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
and  is  particularly  characterized  by  changes  in  the  gut- 
tural, also  by  containing  many  non-Shemitic  (Cuthaic) 
words.  The  Samaritans  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  Hebrew  letters  TI3  and  "C  ;  they  have  no 
Jinal  or  dilatable  forms,  like  the  Hebrews,  for  any  of  the 
letters,  but  use  the  same  form  under  all  circumstances. 
The  character  used  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Shemitic 
characters,  which  the  Samaritans  retained  when  tlie 
Hebrews  adopted  the  square  character.  Few  remains 
of  this  dialect  are  extant  (comp.  the  articles  Samaritan 
Language:,  Literatuke,  etc.). 

(2.)  The  Sabian  or  Nazarean. — This  language,  known 
as  yet  only  from  the  Codex  Nazarceus,  also  called  The 
Book  of  Adam  (edited  by  M.  Norberg,  Gcittingen,  1815- 
17,  3  vols.),  occupies  a  place  between  the  Syrian  and 
Chaldee,  makes  frequent  changes  in  gutturals  and  other 
letters,  is  in  general  incorrect  in  spelling  and  grammar, 
and  has  adopted  many  Persian  words.  The  MSS.  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  character;  the  letters  are  formed 
like  those  of  the  Nestorian  Syriac,  and  the  vowels  are 
inserted  as  letters  in  the  text. 

(3.)  The  Palmyrenp. — Of  this  dialect  no  specimens 
are  now  extant,  except  such  scanty  fragments  as  are 
contained  in  the  Falmyrian  inscriptions,  for  an  account 
of  which  we  may  refer  to  R.Wood's  Ruins  of  Palmyra 
(Lond.  1753),  interpreted  independently  by  Barthelemy 
in  Paris,  and  better  by  Swinton  in  Oxford.  Some  more 
specimens  were  given  by  Eichhorn,  i)/«rmo7Y<  Palmyre- 
tia  Explicata  ((iiittingen,  18'27,  4t()).  The  inscriptions 
are  chiefly  bilingual — in  an  Aramaic  which  is  much  like 
the  common  dialect,  and  in  Greek — the  earliest  being  A.D. 
49,  but  most  of  them  being  in  the  '2d  and  3d  centuries. 

(4.)  The  Old  Phanician,  torjether  ivilli  Punic. — A  doc- 
ument of  some  size  in  the  old  Phoenician  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1855,  communicated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Bei- 
rut, and  purchased  by  the  due  de  Luynes  for  the  Louvre. 
Kbdiger,  Dietrich,  Hitzig,  Schlottmaiui,  De  Luynes, 
Ewald,  and  Munk  endeavored  to  interpret  it.  More 
recent  is  the  sacriticial  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles, 
explained  by  Movers  (Breslau,  1847),  Ewald,  and  A.  C. 
Judas.  Of  chief  importance  for  the  Piniic  are  the  Punic 
passages  in  the  Pcewdus  of  Plautus,  illustrated  by  Mo- 
vers and  Ewald.  The  rest  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic 
inscriptions  (including  those  on  coins)  hitherto  discov- 
ered have  been  collected  and  illustrated  by  (iesenius  in 
3{on.  Limj.  Phcen.  (Lips.  1837,  3  vols.),  to  which  must  be 
added  forty -five  inscriptions  by  the  abbe  Bourgade 
(Paris,  1852,  fol.j,  deciphered  by  the  abbe  Barges.  See 
Phcenicia. 

Linguixtie  Literature.  —  A.  Chaldee.  —  Pnssin£r  over  the 
more  aucient  works,  we  will  only  give  some  of  the  more 
modern : 

I.  Grammars. — Harris  [W.],  Elemevts  of  the  Chaldee 
Langtmge,  etc.  (Loud.  1S22  ) ;  Nohin,  An  Introduction  to 
Chaldee  Orammar,  etc.  (il)id.  lS-21);  Rigge  [El.],  Manual 
of  the  Chaldee  Language  (Boston,  1832) ;  Wiiier-Hackett, 
Grammar  of  the  Oialdee  Language  (Andover,  184.^);  Luz- 
zntto- Kriiger,  Orammatik  der  bibiisch  -  chaldciischen 
Sprache  (Bieslan,  1813) ;  Chaldee  Reading-Lessons,  with  a 
Grammatical  Praxis,  etc.  (Lond.  ed.  Bagster). 

II.  Lexicons. — In  this  department  the  Thrsaiirus  is  the 
great  work  of  Buxtoif,  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Tabnudinnn, 
et  liabbinicum  (  Bnsil.  IG-tO;  new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leijjs. 
1666-74):  Schiiuhak,  Aramdisch-rahbinisches  Worterlmch 
(Warsaw,  1859);  Levy  [T.],  Chalihii.^chcs  Wt'rterbiich  iiber 
die  Targumim  (Leips.  1867)  ;  id.  yenhcbr.  U7id  chald.  Wor- 
terbtich  (ibid.),  now  in  course  of  publication. 
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B.  Siiriar. — I.  (irrnnmars. —Cowpev  [B.  H.],  The  Prin- 
cijilcs  if  the  Si/nar  (iiiiinnMr  (Loud.  1858);  Merx  [A.], 
Gramvuitira  .sl/iku-a  (Il;ille,  1807-09);  Nolan  [R],  An  In- 
tniductiuit  to  the  Siiriac  Langnuge,  etc.  (Loud.  18'il); 
Philips  [S.],  Syriac  Grammar  (Cambridge,  1866);  Uhle- 
ni;inn-llutchinsou,  Syriac  (r/'awmiar  (N.  Y.  1855) ;  Syriac 
Jicaiiin.g-Le.s.^i)ns,  etc.  (I.ond.  ed.  Bagster). 

II.  Lexicons.  —  Froi^l  [M.],  Lfxicim  Syriactim  (1628); 
Gutbir  [.(Eg.],  Lexicon  Syriacutn,  continens  omnes  M.  T. 
Si,r.  Dictiimes  et  Particxilas,  etc.  (Hiunb.  1067) :  a  neat  and 
improved  edition  of  this  Lexicon  was  given  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson (Lond.  1830,  Bagster)  ;  Bernstein  [G.  H.],  Lexicon 
Lingum  Syr.  (Berol.  1857,  fol.  vol.  i).    Older  ones  we  omit. 

C.  Samaritan. — See  Samakitan  Language,  Litekatuuk, 
etc. 

D.  The  Sabian  or  Nazarean. — Norberg  [M.],  Onomasti- 
con  Codicis  ^(i.•<((rl'i  (Lund.  1817,  2  vols.);  id.  Lexicon  Co- 
dic.is  Masarfi'i  (ibid.  1816). 

E.  Thi'  J'iiliiiiinne.—'BaTthe\emy,  Reflexions  siir  V  Alpha- 
bet et  svr  lit  Liuigue  dont  on  se  servoit  autrefois  d  Palmyre, 
in  the  Meniiurrs  ilc  I' Academic  des  In.wriptions,  lorn.  xxvi. 

F.  Thr  I'lin'uician. — Levy  [Dr.  M.  A.],  I'h^nnzlxrlies  W'ir- 
tcrhiirli  (I'.rcslau,  1804);  Schr.lcler  [P.],  Gnun  ninllsrhr  rn- 
ti'i-siiiiiinigi'ii  i/bcr  die  phi'mizische  Spnti-ln-,  elc  (  Halle, 
1809)  ;  Wiittke  [II. ],  Entstehung  u.  Bescliaffenheit  des  fimi- 
Icisch-hebr.  A  Ifabetes,  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  morgenl. 
Gesellschaft  (1857),  xi,  75. 

3.  The  third  main  branch  of  the  Shemitic.  the  Mid- 
Shemitic,  is  best  kno^vn  to  us  as  the  Hebrew  lanrptage. 
(q.  v.).  As  this  is  the  most  important  to  the  student 
of  Sacred  Writ,  we  will  give  a  short  outline  of  the  same, 
following  its  liistory  through  the  different  stages,  till, 
like  the  Arabic,  it  became  an  object  of  philological  study. 

(1.)  Name  and  Oriyin. — The  Hebrew  language  takes 
its  name  from  Abraham's  descendants,  the  Israelites, 
who  are  ethnographically  called  //ebrews*  and  who 
spoke  this  language  while  they  were  an  independent 
peoi)le.  In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  poetically  calletl  the  lan- 
guaye  of  Canaan  (}^'33  ^r'rpi  y\o><yc!a  //  \avaavlTiQ, 
Isa.  xi.x,  18,  "emphatically  the  language  of  the  holy 
land  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  profane  Egj'pt,"  as  Hiivernick  expresses  it),  and 
also  the  Jews''  lanyuage  {T'^'l^TT^  '|'^"5, 'loyOa'dJ-;,  2 
Kings  xviii,  2(5 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11,  13  ;  Neh.  xiii,  24),  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  name  "  Hebrew  language" 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Old  Test.,  since  in  general  there 
is  rarely  anything  said  of  the  language  of  the  Israelites; 
it  appears  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.,  'E/3paV(Tri,  and  in 
.losephus  (.4?;/.  I,  i,  2),  yXoJrra  riLv  ' Ejipahov.  In  the 
New  Test.  'E/Spcodri  (John  v,  2;  xix,  13,  17,  etc.)  and 
'Kjipa'iQ  OtaXf/croc:(Acts  xxi,  40;  xxii,  2;  xxvi,  14)  de- 
note the  .4  raniaic,  which  was  spoken  in  the  country  at 
the  time.f  In  later  Jewish  writers  (as  in  the  Targum- 
ists)  the  Hebrew  language  is  called  Xt'T^p'n  y^h  (the 
sacred  tongue'),  ui  contrast  with  the  Aramaic  (5in  "It's). 

(2.)  Atdiquify  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  —  On  this 
point,  and  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language,  there  is  a  great  diversitj'  of  opin- 
ion. "It  is  clear,"  says  Hiivernick  {fntrod.  p.  128), 
"  that  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only 
by  those  who  regard  the  Biblical  narrative  (viz.  Gen. 
xi,  1  sq.)  as  true  history.  Those  who,  like  the  mass 
of  recent  interpreters,  look  at  it  from  a  mythical  point 
of  view  cannot  possibly  obtain  any  results.  Gesenius 
says  that,  as  respects  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  if  we  do  not  take  this  mythical  ac- 


*  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Aben-£zra  (d.  1108),  Buxtovf  (d.  lO'-'O),  Loscher  [F.  E.]  (d. 
1749),  Buddeus  [,L  G.]  (d.  1764),  Lengerke  (d.  18.55),  Meier 
[E.]  (d.  1866),  Ewald  (d.  1875),  and  others  derive  it  from  the 
Sliemite  Eber  (Gen.  x,  24;  xi,  14  sq.),  while  most  of  the 
rabbins  and  of  the  fathers  (as  Jerome,  Theodoret.  Origen, 
Chrysostom),  Arias  Moutanns,  Panlus  Bnrgensi.«,  Miiuster, 
Luther,  Grotins,  Scaliger,  Ensel)ins,  Walton,  Clericns,  Ko- 
senrnQller,  Gesenius,  Eiclihorn,  Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  and 
others  derive  it  from  1^5'  "  beyond,"  following  the  Sept., 
which  translates  "^"ii:?  (xiv,  13)  by  6  TreptiTtjc,  "the  man 
from  beyond,"  referring  to  Abraham's  immigration. 

t  The  passage  in  Philo  {De  Vita  ]\lii-'^i.%  ii,  5U9,  ed.  Colon., 
Young's  transl.  iii,  8'2),  according  to  which  the  (u-iginal  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  in  Chaldaic,  shows  how  much 
the  Alexandrians  of  that  time  had  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  difterence  of  the  dialect,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Phi- 
lo"s  ignorance  in  this  dei)artment. 
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count,  we  fiml  ourselves  totally  deserted  by  the  histori- 
tin."  Keturniiii;,  then,  to  the  ancient  view  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  find  tliat  most  of  the  rabbins,*  the  fathers,f  the 
older  theolos^ians— Huxtorf  [John],  the  son  {l)issi'rt.PlnL 
Theol.  [Hasil.  l(i(;2],  Diss,  i),  Walton  {I'rokij.  ni/d  sij.), 
PfeLffer  [A.]  {Decus  Select.  Exercitt.  bill.,  in  his  JJubia 
I'erafa,  p.  b9  sq.),  St.  Morinns  {J)e  Linr/.  Primiera  [  Ul- 
traj.  Itj94j),  Loscher[Val.J  {l>e  Cuusis  lAiui.  //ebr.\,'I,b), 
Carpzov  i^Jiit.  Sua:]).  174  sq.), among  the  moderns— and, 
with  some  limitation,  Pareaii,  Hiivernick,  Yon  tJerlach, 
liaumgarten,  and  others,  believe  that  Hebrew  was  the 
jirimitive  language  of  mankind,  while  sotne  contend  that 
if  any  of  the  Asiatic  tongues  may  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  ancestral  language  of  our  race,  the  palm  should 
be  given  to  the  Sanscrit.  Between  these  two  opinions 
the  question  now  rests,  and  "it  is  astonishing,"  says 
Prof.  JluUer  (Science  of  Laiic/uuge.i,  133),  "what  an 
amount  of  real  learning  and  ingenuity  was  wasted  on 
this  question  during  the  17th  and  l^>th  centuries.  .  .  . 
It  might  have  been  natural  for  theolngians  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  many  of  whom  knew  neitlicr  Hebrew 
nor  any  language  except  their  own,  to  take  it,  for  grant- 
ed that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of  all  languages ^  but 
there  is  neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Test,  a  single 
word  to  necessitate  this  view.  Of  the  language  of  Adam 
we  know  nothing;  but  if  Hebrew,  as  we  know  it,  was 
one  of  the  languages  that  sprang  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  it  could  not  well  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  Adam,  or  of  the  w  hole  earth  '  when  the  whole 
earth  was  still  of  one  speech.'"  The  first  who  really 
conquered  the  prejudice  that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of 
all  language  was  Leibnitz,  the  contemporary  and  rival 
of  Newton.  "  There  is  as  much  reason,"  he  said,  "  for 
supposing  Hebrew  to  have  been  the  primitive  language 
of  mankind  as  there  is  for  adopting  the  view  of  Sera- 
pius,  who  published  a  work  at  Antwerp,  in  1550,  to  prove 
that  Dutch  was  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise."  In 
a  letter  to  Tenzel,  Leibnitz  writes:  "To  call  Hebrew 
the  primitive  language  is  like  calling  the  branches  of  a 
tree  primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some 
country  hewn  trunks  would  grow  instead  of  trees.  Such 
ideas  may  be  conceived,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  Divine  Wisdom." 

(3.)  Character  and  Development  oj'  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage.— In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Shemitic  languages, 
the  Hebrew,  whether  regarded  as  the  primitive  language 
or  not,  has  for  the  most  part  retained  the  stamp  of  high 
antiquity,  originality,  and  greater  simplicity  and  purity 
of  forms.  In  its  earliest  written  state  it  exhibits,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  a  perfection  of  structure  which  was 
never  surpassed.    As  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  modified  be- 


•"And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  [of]  one 
langtnige,  and  of  one  speech,  nnd  one  counsel;  fur  tliey 
pp.ike  the  holy  liuiirnagc  l)y  which  llie  world  w;is  crented 
lit  ihe  hegiiniiiig"  (TMrgnm  ou  Geii.  xi,  1 ;  coinp.  also  Rushi 
and  Ahen-Ezia,  ad  loc). 

t  The  fathers  of  the  Chnich  have  never  expresced  any 
doubt  on  this  poim.  Jerome  (d.  420),  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles to  D:iniiisug,  writes,  "The  whole  of  antiquity  {iini- 
vcrsa  aiitiquitciH)  affirms  that  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Old 
Test,  is  written,  was  the  be^innins;  of  all  human  si)eech  ;" 
and  in  his  Crnnm.  in  Suph.  c.  'A,  he  siiys,  "  Linuuani  He- 
braicam  omniinn  liiiguarum  es^e  matricem."  Origen  (d. 
'i.fA),  in  his  eleventh  homily  on  the  hook  of  Numbers,  ex- 
pre>!^es  his  belli  ll  hat  Ihe  Ilebiew  linignnge,  originally  giv- 
en throniih  Adam,  retnained  in  that  part  "f  the  world  which 
was  ihechoFeii  portion  of  God:  not  left,  like  the  rest,  to  one 
of  liis  angels.  Chrysostom  (d.404)  says, "God  left  in  Eher's 
hciuse  the  original  language  as  a  perpetual  memory  of  his 

judgment"  (auror  o  "iL/Stp  tfievt  Trjv  ainiiv  tX'^"  ('"•AefiK, 
hi'ncp  Kui  TTpnre^iOVt'iva  Kai  tovjo  (Tt^fjielvv  ti^apytv  -y^vt^rat  tTv 
fiiaifii-atu)^  [Horn.  XXX,  in  Gen.  p.  80(i,  ed.  Montf.j),  and  Au- 
gustine (d.  480),  in  his  I>e  Civitate  Dei,  xvi,  11,  "Qnie  lin- 
gua prins  huinano  geiieri  non  inimerito  creditur  fuisse 
communis,  deinceps  ilebrtea  est  nuiicui)atii"  (i.e.  his  fam- 
ily [Heber's]  prei^erved  that  language  which  is  not  un- 
reasonably believed  lo  have  been  the  common  language 
of  the  race  ;  it  was  on  this  account  Ihenceforth  called  He- 
brew). Theodorel  (d.  Vi'l),  in  f/iufxt.  in  Genenin,  \i.  (io,  how- 
ever, believes,  like  Delil/.sch,  that  the  .Syriac  was  the  prim- 
itive Innirnage,  holding  that  Hebrew  was  lirst  iutrouuced 
by  God  through  Mut>es.as  a  holy  language. 


twcen  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Mo.ses  by  the  Egyptian 
and  Arabic,  so  in  the  period  between  Moses  and  Solomon 
it  was  influenced  by  the  Pbcenician,  and,  down  to  the  time 
of  Kzra,  continued  to  receive  an  accession  of  exotic  terms 
which,  though  tending  to  enlarge  its  capabilities  as  a 
spoken  and  written  tongue,  materially  affected  the  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  purity  of  a  language  compared  with 
which  none  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  and  yet 
none  so  rich.  But  with  the  period  of  the  captivity  there 
arose  an  entirely  new  literature,  strikingly  different  from 
the  earlier,  and  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  Aramaic  tongue  iqion  the  Hebrew,  which 
had  previously  been  devulnping  itself  within  restricted 
limits.  This  was  tlie  introduction  to  its  gradual  decay, 
which  did  not  become  fully  manifest,  however,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Chaldrean  period.  Not  only  did 
the  intrusion  of  this  powerful  Aramaic  element  greatly 
tarnish  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  their  gram- 
matical formation,  older  ones  having  been  attend  and 
siqiplanted  by  newer  ones,  wliieh  are  Aramaic  for  the 
most  part;*  it  also  obscured  the  understanding  of  the 
old  language,!  an'l  it  enfeebled  its  instinctive  operations, 
until  at  length  it  stifled  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  capacity  of  observing  grammatical  niceties  in 
the  old  pure  Hebrew  was  entirely  lost  ;J  partly  the  dis- 
tinction of  prose  and  poetical  diction  was  forgotten  ;§ 
and,  finally,  as  the  later  writers  went  back  upon  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  other  older  compositions,  many  elements 
which  had  already  died  out  of  the  language  were  repro- 
duced as  archaisms.  || 

(4.)  Decay  of  the  /febre.v  Langvar/e. — But  the  great 
crisis  of  the  language  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  Babylon.  Then,  as  a  sfxiken  tongue,  it  became 
deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic.  The  Biblical  Hebrew, 
abiding  in  the  imperishable  writings  of  the  prophets, 
continued  to  be  the  study  of  the  learned ;  it  was  heard 
on  the  lips  of  the  priest  in  the  services  of  religion,  and 
was  the  vehicle  of  written  instruction ;  but  as  the  me- 
dium of  common  conversation  it  was  extensively  affect- 
ed, and,  in  the  case  of  multitiules,  superseded,  by  the 
idiom  of  the  nation  among  whom  Providence  had  cast 
their  lot.  So  an  Aramaized  Hebrew,  or  a  Hebraized 
Aramsean,  continneii  to  be  spidien  by  such  of  them  as 
resettled  in  Palestine  luider  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  while 
the  yet  greater  number  who  jireferred  the  uninterrupt- 
ed establishment  of  their  families  in  Babylonia  fell  en- 
tirely into  the  use  of  Aramaic. 

This  decline  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  pure  He- 

*  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  coining  of  new  words  for 
abstract  ideas  by  means  of  prefixed  letters  or  syllables 
added,  as  biirsri  for  b^l'Sa  (Psa.  cxvi,  12) ;  r^JTn  for  r^:T 
(Ezek.  xvi,  IS,  20) ;  <i;r;r2  (Ezra  i.  6  ;  Esth.  v,  3,  7,  8),  etc. 

tThis  is  shown  by  the  increasing  use  of  the  scriptiu  ple- 
na, as,  ^"O^'^i'^  fin-  -n^SCi;  the  interchange  of  the  weak  let- 
ters n  and  N— for  instance,  7prt  ( IChron.  xiii,  12)  for  'H'^X 
(2  Sam.  vi,9) ;  the  resolution  of  the  darjenh  forte  in  sharp- 
ened syllables  by  inserting  a  vowel,  as  "'H'^X  for  ipiX  (1 
Chnm.  xi,  31),  or  by  inserting  a  liquid,  pC^"!^  for  pi'2n 
(xviii,  5,  6). 

t  Interchange  of  rX  as  the  sign  of  the  accnsative,  and 
as  meaning  "  wii  h"— for  instance,  Jer.  i,  16 ;  xix,  10 ;  xx,  11, 
etc. ;  the  use  of  5  to  mark  the  accusative  instead  of  the 
dative  (1  Chron.  v,  2G;  xvi,. 17;  xxix,  20,  22,  etc.):  the  use 
of  h'S  instead  of  bx  ;  the  use  of  Aramaic  forms  of  inflec- 
tion, as,  inx  for  PlX  (Jer.  iv,  30) ;  ip  for  n  (ii,  33 ;  iii,  4, 
5;  iv,  10),  etc. 

?  Conip.  (^5>3  (Piel),  "foheafraid"  (Ezra iv, 4,  elsewhere 
only  the  substantive  nrib3  in  poetry);  PIM,  "to  reject, 
with  loathing"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  0;  2  Chron.  xi,  14;  xxix, 
10,  earlier  only  in  poets,  and  in  Hos.  viii,  3,  5 ;  Zeth.  x,  C). 

II  E.  g.  "pO,  "species"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  10,  taken  from  the 
Pentateuch) ;  iTl!lt373,  "a  measure"  (1  Chi-on.  xxiii,  29); 
Ezek.  iv,  11,  10,  etc.,  from  Lev.  xix,  .^5) ;  PD^i  "  t"  "Ct  cuu- 
ninixly"  (Mai.  i,  14;  Psa.  cv,  25,  from  Gen.  xxxvii,  IS  or 
Numb.  XXV,  IS),  etc. 
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brew  gave  occasion  to  the  appointment  of  an  order  of 
interpreters  {nieturffeniudiii}  in  the  synagogue  for  the 
explication  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  more  current  dia- 
lect, as  can  be  seen  from  Neh.  viii,  8,  where  we  read, 
"  They  [the  priests  and  Levites]  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  law  of  God  ffi^BlS,  and  appended  thereto  the  sense, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading,"  where  the 
word  means,  "  with  an  explanation  subjoined,"  i.  e.  with 
an  interpretation  added,  with  an  explanation  in  Chaldee, 
the  vulgar  tongue,  as  appears  from  the  context  and  by 
a  comparison  of  Ezra  iv,  18  and  verse  7.  Accordingly, 
the  Talmudists  have  already  correctly  explained  our 
passage  013~in  nt  U3~i3''3,  and  so  also  Clericus,  Dathe, 
etc.     See  Targum. 

But  while  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  ver- 
nacular speech,  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  main- 
tained its  existence.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  call  He- 
brew a  dead  language.  It  has  never  died,  it  will  never 
die.  In  the  days  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  it  was 
still  loved  and  revered  by  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
"  holy  tongue"  of  their  patriarchs  and  prophets.  Not 
only  the  remaining  canonical  Scriptures,  but  the  prayers 
and  hymns  of  the  Temple  and  synagogue,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  written  in  it,  and  even  the  inscriptions  of  the 
coinage  retained  both  the  language  and  the  more  an- 
tique characters,  in  preference  to  those  more  recently 
introduced  b}'  Ezra. 

(5.)  The  Written  Hebrew. — About  the  time  when  the 
language  underwent  this  internal  change,  it  was  also 
changed  externally.  That  we  have  not  the  original 
Hebrew  characters  in  MS.  and  printed  texts  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  evident  from  a  tradition  we  have  in  the  Talmud 
that  "  at  first  the  law  was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew 
■writing  and  the  hoh'  tongue,  and  again  it  was  given  to 
them  in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Assyrian  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue.  They  chose  for  the  Israelites  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the 
Idiotce  (i.  e.  the  Samaritans)  the  Hebrew  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue.  .  .  .  And  although  the  law  was  not 
given  by  Ezra's  hand,  yet  the  writing  and  language 
were  called  the  Assyrian"  {Sanhedr.  xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  1).* 
This  Assyrian  writing  (^1!lt"X  SriS)  is  also  called 
"square  writing"  (23"i73  SriS ),  "correct  writing" 
(njsri  riSTS),  and  by  the  Samaritans  "  Ezra's  writ- 
ing" (N"i]f3J  SriS).  We  must  suppose  that  the  square 
character,  which  came  into  use  after  the  exile,  only 
gradually  thrust  the  elder  character  aside;  for  in  the 
Maccabajan  coinage  the  ancient  Hebrew  character  was 
used,  and  while  we  may  trace  back  the  origni  of  the 
new  characters  nearly  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  certain  it 
is  that  at  a  later  time  it  was  perfected  in  its  present 
form,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  since 
there  we  find  directions  given  concerning  the  writing 
of  the  alphabet,  of  which  we  will  speak  farther  on. 

(G.)  Tradition,  Period  of  the  Hebrew  [Ainguage. — It 
is  chiefly  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  that  we  are  to 
seek  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  Though  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  even  a 
written  language,  yet  for  practical  ends  in  the  usages 
of  worship  the  study  of  the  old  Hebrew  documents  be- 
came for  them  an  indispensable  duty,  for  which  the  af- 
finity of  the  language  they  used  must  have  offered  them 
peculiar  facilities.  Hence,  as  early  as  the  book  of  Si- 
rach  (Ecclesiasticus),  which  was  probably  written  be- 
tween B.C.  290  and  280,  mention  is  made  of  the  study  of 
Scripture  as  the  chief  and  fairest  occupation  of  the  ypffi- 
fiartl'Q,  the  Seavotta^ai  iv  vo/((,t»  vipiaTov,  and  cTO(p(av 
iravTixiv  ap\aitjjv  iK^r]Ti)<Tti,  Kcti  ti'  Trpo(pi}Ttiatg  daxo- 
Xr]^i)<TtTai  (xxxix,  1  sq.).  The  more  erudite  study  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  prosecuted  in  Palestine  and  Bab- 
ylonia from  the  days  of  Ezra,  not  only  b)'  individual 

*  Jerome,  in  Prol.  Gal. :  "C'ertum  est,  Esdram  .  .  .  alias 
literas  repeiis-^e,  qnibus  nunc  ntimur,  cum  ad  illiid  nsque 
tempus  iidem  Samaritanonim  et  Hebrieoium  characferes 
fueriut."    See  also  Origen,  in  Ezra  ix,  4  ;  Psa.  ii  (iii,  539). 


scribes,  but  also  in  formal  schools  and  academies,  the 
^■■^7'?r?  "^^2.  als"  "(JS^I  "^PS-  antl  riZ-'t'',  which 
were  established  there  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
chief  seat  of  these  at  first  was  principally  at  Jerusalem, 
then  after  the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Romans 
it  was  transferred  to  Jamnia  or  Jabneh,  under  Jochanan 
ben-Zachai  (q.  v.),  till  under  Gamaliel  III  ben-Jehudah 
I  (A.D.  193-220)  Tiberias  became  the  seat  of  learning. 
Among  the  teachers  of  Tiberias,  rabbi  Jehudah  the 
Holy,  or  hak-Kodesh  (q.  v.),  the  compiler  of  the  Mish- 
na.  obtained  a  remarkable  reputation  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  2d  century.  After  his  death,  the  seat  of  this 
scriptural  erudition  was  once  more  transplanted  to  Bab- 
ylonia, where,  with  reference  to  this,  the  schools  at  cer- 
tain cities  on  the  Euphrates — -Sora,  Pumbaditha,  and 
Nahardea  —  attained  pre-eminently  to  high  esteem. 
Still,  along  with  these,  the  Palestinian  schools  subsisted 
uninterruptedly,  especially  the  school  at  Tiberias,  and 
to  the  labors  of  these  schools  are  due  in  part  the  Tar- 
gums,  but  principally  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah, 

The  activity  of  these  schools  took  different  shapes  at 
different  periods,  and  into  four  of  these  periods  it  may 
be  divided  ■  1.  The  period  of  the  more  ancient  Sophei-im 
(scribes,  D'^'lEID  D'^JITTXT),  from  the  close  of  the  can- 
on to  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  They 
settled  fixedly  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the 
sacred  text  (X"ipT3),  the  correct  writing  and  reading, 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  and  their  sections,  the 
numbering  of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  etc.  2. 
The  period  of  the  Talmudists,  from  the  2d  to  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  tera.  3.  The  period  of  the  Maso- 
rites,  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  century.  4.  The  period  of 
the  Grammarians  and  Expositors,  from  the  9th  to  the 
16th  century.  Following  the  example  of  the  Arabians, 
they  endeavored  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation  for  He- 
brew philology  and  for  understanding  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  by  means  of  various  labors  in  grammar  and  lex- 
icography, including  the  comparison  of  the  Aramaic  and 
Arabic  dialects. 

For  the  history  of  the  philological  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  art.  He- 
brew Language  in  this  Cyclopfedia,  where  he  ■will 
also  find  more  details. 

V.  Relation  of  the  Shemitic  Languages  to  the  Indo- 
European  Languages. — One  of  the  most  vexed  ques- 
tions of  comparative  pliilology  is  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  Shemitic  family  to  that  of  the  Indo-European. 
As  early  as  the  year  1778  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
in  his  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,  said,  "I  have 
been  astonished  to  find  the  similitude  of  Sanscrit  words 
with  those  of  Arabic  [=  the  Shemitic],  and  these  not 
in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutua- 
tion  of  refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have 
occasionally  introduced,  but  in  the  main  groundwork 
of  language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers, 
and  the  application  of  such  things  as  would  be  first 
discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization." 
When  the  Sanscrit  became  better  known  in  Europe, 
scholars  like  Adelung,  Klaproth,  Bopp,  etc.,  in  their 
studies  on  comparative  philology,  undertook  to  trace 
out  the  affinity  between  these  two  families.  Unten- 
able as  were  their  theories,  j-et  they  paved  the  way. 
With  greater  precaution  Gesenius  entered  upon  the 
arena  of  comparative  philology.  Being  persua(ied  that 
the  Hebrew  has  no  relation  with  the  Indo-European 
languages,  the  main  object  of  his  comparisons  was  to 
find  out  analogies,  while  in  such  words  as  appeared  to 
him  to  have  some  similarity  with  the  oldest  original 
languages  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  i'SlT,  sei-eti,  Sanscrit, 
sapta ;  "Ij-'S,  a  youth,  Sanscrit,  nar,  etc.,  he  either  per- 
ceived marks  of  early  borrowings  or  a  play  of  accident. 
Ftlrst,  however,  went  a  step  further,  and  espoused  the 
unhappy  idea  of  a  Sanscrito-Shemitic  stem,  which  di- 
vides itself  into  the  Sanscrit,  Medo-Persian,  Shemitic, 
Grtieco-Latin,  Germanic,  and  Slavic  families.     But  the 
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advancement  in  the  science  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages has  shown  that  there  is  no  connection  wliatever 
between  tliese  two  languages;  ami  even  Delitzscli's  en- 
deavor has  not  been  able  to  prove  the  contrary,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  about  (in  his  JefiD-tin  sire  Is'it/nt/r  in  (Irammati- 
cum  et  Lexicii(/r(ii)hinm  Linf/tue  Ilehniicm  [(Jrimma', 
1838] 'l  some  system  and  method  in  the  comparison  of 
these  languages.  Of  still  less  value  is  the  endeavor  of 
E.  ileier.  who,  in  his  Jhhr.  W'uizela-iirlerbiic/i  (]Maini- 
heim,  1845),  seeks  to  trace  back  the  Shemitic  triliteral 
stems  to  monosyllabic  biliteral  roots,  and  from  their 
fundamental  meanings  to  derive  the  meanings  of  our 
Heljrew  words  in  their  various  nioditications.  "  This," 
as  Bleek  remarks,  "is  an  attempt  which  merits  atten- 
tion, although  he  certainly  brings  forward  many  things 
which  are  uncertain,  and  even  improbable."  Without 
enlarging  any  further  upon  this  (juestion,  which  is  to 
this  very  day  a  matter  of  dispute,  we  will  only  mention 
those  who  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  investigation. 
Among  those  who  believe  in  a  relation  between  the 
Shemitic  and  Indo-European  languages  we  mention 
Ewald  {A  Its/.  Le/irb.  dcr  hebr.  .^ipnicfie  [8th  ed.  1870], 
p.  31,  Olshauscn  {Lehrb.  der  hebr.  Sjwache,  1861,  p.  6 
sq.) ,  Lassen  {Indische  AUerthuinxkinuk'  [^d  ed.],  i,  637 
sq.)  ;  Lepsnis.  Schwartze,  Benfey,  and  Bunsen,  who,  with 
the  help  of  the  Egyptian,  tried  to  bring  ai)out  the  re- 
sult, M.  Miillcr  and  Steintlial,  who  believe  not  only  in 
the  possiliility.  Iiut  also  in  the  probabdity.  of  such  con- 
nection ,  Eugene  Burnoufand  Pictet,  who  admit  it  with 
Some  reserve.  To  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  As- 
coli,  R.  V.  Kaumer,  Renan,  and  more  especially  that  of 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  who,  in  his  work  (the  latest,  so  far 
as  we  know)  Stiidien  iiber  indo(jermanisch  -  semilische 
Wurzelvenoandtschaft  (Leips.  1873),  has  not  only  given 
a  resvme  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  and  a  list  of 
their  works,  but  has  also  taken  up  the  subject  of  re- 
lationship. Whether  his  researches  will  bring  more 
light  into  the  chaos  of  opinions,  and  prove  themselves 
more  acceptable,  is  yet  to  be  seen.     See  Philology. 

VI.  Literalnre.  —  See,  besides  the  articles  "Shemitic 
Languages"  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  and  Smith's  Dictiimary 
of  the  Bible, the  introductions  of  Bleek,  Keil,  and  IlKver- 
nick:  Renan,  llistoire  Generale  et  Systeme  Compare  des 
I.itiif/iien  tSeinitiqne.'i  (4th  ed.  Paris,  1863);  the  literature 
as  given  in  Delitzsch's  Studien,'  the  introductions  to  the 
Hebrew  grammars  of  (Jesenius,  Biittcher,  Preiswerk,  and 
Bickell  (Engl,  transl.  by  Curtiss  [Leips.  1877]).  The  lit- 
erature on  the  different  languages  is  foiuid  under  their 
respective  heads  in  this  Cyclopfedia  and  supplemented 
in  this  article.  The  more  recent  will  be  found  in 
Friederici's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  (London,  1876-78). 
(B.  P.) 

Sliemoneh  Esreh  (nnrr  nsi^O)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  eighteen  benedictions,  called  Tephilltih,  or  prayer 
KUT  t^o\i]v,  which  every  Israelite  is  bound  to  say 
every  day.  They  constitute  a  very  important  part 
of  the  .lewish  liturgy,  and  in  their  present  form 
must  have  originated  about  A.l).  100,  although  many 
parts  Ijelong  to  tlie  aiitc-Christian  period.  In  the  pres- 
ent form  there  are  nineteen  instead  of  eighteen,  one 
having  been  added  by  Samuel  the  Little  ((j.  v.)  against 
the  Sadducees.  the  so-called  C^pnsn  Pi-ia  or 
C^;"-n  r3"i2,  i.  e.  the  prayer  against  the  Minim,  a 
name  applied  to  Christians.  These  benedictions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  (^113)  "  Blessed  art  thoii,  O  Lord  our  God,  and 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  Ahuihiim,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great  God  !  i)owerfiil 
and  tremendous,  the  most  high  God  I  bountifully  dis- 
ncusinLT  henefllf,  the  Creator  of  all  thinf;»;  who,  reinein- 
oering  the  i)iety  of  the  fathers,  wilt  send  a  redeemer  to 
their  posterity  for  his  mime's  sake  in  love.  Hemeinber 
ns  unto  lifi!,  b  Kiii^'l  thou  who  delitrhlest  in  life,  and 
write  us  in  the  hook  of  life  for  thy  sake,  O  God  of  life. 
O  Kins:,  thou  art  our  .Supporter,  Siiviour,  and  Protector. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  !  the  shield  of  Abraham." 


2.  (ni3S  nrS)  "Thon,  O  Lord  !  art  forever  powerful; 
thou  restorest  life  to  the  dead,  and  art  mighty  to  save; 
sustaining  by  thy  beuevcdence  the  livint;,  and  by  thine 
ahunibint  mercies  auiniatiug  the  dead  ;  tiupporting  those 
that  fall,  healing  the  sick,  seitin;:  at  lil)erty  tliose  thai  are 
in  bonds;  and  perforuiest  ihy  failliful  words  unto  those 
that  sleep  in  Ilie  dust?  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord  ! 
most  nii-rhty?  or  who  may  be  conipnred  with  thee,  the 
King  who  killeth  and  agidu  restorelh  life,  and  canseth 
salvation  to  tloiiiish  ?  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  most  merci- 
ful Father  !  who  renieinberesi  thy  creatures  to  life.  Thou 
art  also  faithful  to  revive  the  dead.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  revivest  the  dead." 

3.  (Cnp  nnX)  "  Thou  art  holy,  and  holy  is  thy  name, 
and  the  saints  praise  thee  daily.  Selah.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  holy  God!  We  will  sanctify  thy  name  in  the 
world,  as  thy  sancliliers  in  the  heavens  above  ;  as  it  is 
written  by  the  hands  of  thy  prophet.  And  one  called  unto 
another  and  said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  !  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  And  against  each  other 
with  blessings  they  say,  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
from  his  place.  And  in  thy  holy  word  thou  hast  written, 
saying,  the  Lord  shall  reign  forever,  thy  God  in  Zion,  from 
generation  to  generiition.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Unto  all 
generations  we  will  declare  thy  greatness,  and  to  all  eter- 
iiily  we  will  snnctify  thy  holiness;  and  thy  praise,  O  our 
God  !  shall  not  depart  from  our  mouths,  for  ever  and  ever : 
for  thou  art  Almighty,  great  and  holy  Kiug !  blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  the  God  most  holy !" 

4.  ("Iin  nrX)  "Thou  favorest  mankind  with  knowl- 
edge and  teachest  them  understanding.  Thon  hast  fa- 
vored us  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  law,  and  thou  hast 
tiuisht  us  to  perform  the  statutes  of  thy  will ;  and  thou 
hast  made  ns  a  division,  O  Lord  our  God !  between  the 
holy  and  the  profane,  between  light  and  darkness,  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  nations,  and  between  the  sevenlh 
day  and  the  six  daj's  of  work.  O  our  Father,  our  King  ! 
let  us  rest  in  peace  on  those  days  which  ajiproach  towanls 
us,  free  from  all  sins,  and  clean  from  all  iniquities,  and 
make  us  steadfast  in  thy  fear.  And  let  us  be  favored  with 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  the  favorer  of  knowledge." 

.5.  (li'^-lTil)  "Return  us,  O  our  Father!  to  the  observ- 
ance of  thy  law,  and  draw  us  near,  O  onr  King!  to  thy 
service;  and  convert  us  to  thee  by  perfect  repentance. 
Blessed  art  thmi,  O  Lord,  who  vouchsafest  repentance." 

6.  (HsD)  "  Forgive  us,  we  beseech  thee,  O  our  Father! 
for  we  have  sinned;  pardon  us,  O  our  King  !  for  we  have 
transgressed  ;  for  thou  art  ready  to  pardon  and  to  forgive. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  !  who  art  gracious,  and  ready  to 
pardon." 

7.  (HSI)  "Oh,  look  upon  our  afllictions,  we  beseech  thee, 
and  plead  our  cause;  and  redeem  us  speedily  for  the  sake 
of  thy  name;  for  thou  art  a  mighty  Redeemer.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  !  who  redeemest  Israel." 

8.  ('i:XS^)  "  Heal  us,  O  Lord  !  and  we  shall  be  healed  ; 
save  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved  ;  for  thou  art  our  praise. 
Oh,  grant  us  a  perfect  cure  for  all  our  wounds  ;  for  thou  art 
an  omnipotent  King,  a  merciful  and  faithful  physician. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  !  who  healest  the  diseases  of  thy 
people  Isiael." 

9.  (IJibs  ""i^)  "O  Lord  our  God!  bless  this  year 
for  us,  as  also  every  species  of  its  fruits  for  our  benelit ; 
and  bestow  (in  winter  sdij,  dew  and  rain  f(n)  a  blessing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Oh,  satisfy  us  with  thy  good- 
ness, and  bless  this  year  as  other  good  and  fruitful  years. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  !  whi>  blessest  the  years." 

10.  (VpV)  "Oh,  sound  the  great  cornet,  as  a  signal  for 
onr  freedom  ;  hoist  the  banner  to  collect  our  captives,  so 
that  we  may  all  be  gathered  together  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  "earth.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord!  who  gath- 
erest  together  the  r)utCMSts  of  thy  people  Israel." 

11.  (nn'^wri)  "Oh,  restor(?  our  judges  as  aforetime,  and 
our  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning;  remove  from  us  sor- 
row and  sighing.  O  Lord!  reign  thou  alone  over  us  in 
kindness  and  mercy  ;  and  justify  us  in  judgment.  Blessed 
art  ilnui,  O  Lord  !  the  King  who  loveth  righteousness  and 
justice." 

12.  (D"i3"'ir^TQb'l)  ".\nd  let  there  be  no  hope  for  the 
cahnnniiitors,  let  all  heretics  (Miinni)  speedily  pass  away, 
and  lelidi  llunei'neinics  t)e(iH  dfl'.  Speedily  root  up,  break 
down,  and  tear  up  the  wicked,  and  lay  them  low  speedily, 
in  our  days:  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hreakelh  down  the 
enemies,  and  layeth  low  the  wicked."  (This  ))rayer  is 
altered  in  most  editions  of  the  Jewish  Prayer-book.) 

13.  (C"^p'n:jn  br)  "O  Lord  our  God!  may  thy  ten- 
der meicy  l)e  moved  towards  tlie  just,  the  pious,  and  the 
elders  of  thy  ))ei)plc,  the  house  of  Israel ;  the  remnant  of 
their  scribes,  the  pious  proselytes,  as  also  towards  us; 
and  bestow  a  good  reward  unto  all  who  faithfully  put 
their  trust  in  thy  name;  and  grant  that  our  portion  may 
ever  be  with  them,  eo  that  we  may  not  be  put  to  shame; 
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for  we  trust  in  thee.    Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  art 
the  support  aud  coufldence  of  the  just." 

■14.  (D'^b^Tibi)  "Oh,  be  mercifully  pleased  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  thy  city :  and  dwell  therein,  as  thou  hast  prom- 
ised. Oh,  rebuild  it  slionly,  even  in  our  days,  a  structure 
of  everliistiug  fame,  and  speedily  establish  the  throne  of 
David  thereon.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  !  who  rebuildest 
Jerusalem." 

15.  (rfSlI  rX)  "Oh,  cause  the  offspring  of  thy  servant 
David  speedily  to  flourish,  and  let  his  horn  be  exalted  in 
thy  salvation  ;  fen-  we  daily  hope  for  thy  salvation.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  1  who  causest  the  horn  of  salvation  to 
flourish." 

16.  ("i35"ip  S"CTy)  "Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God  I 
Oh,  have  compassion  and  meicy  upon  us,  and  accept  our 
prayers  with  mercy  and  favor;  for  ihou  art  omuipotent. 
Thou  hearkenest  to  prayers  and  supplications,  and  from 
t.liy  presence,  O  our  King  !  dismiss  us  not  empty  ;  for  thon 
hearest  the  prayers  of  thy  people  Israel  in  mercy.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord!  who  hearkenest  unto  prayers." 

17.  (nui)  "Graciously  accept,  O  Lord  our  God!  thy 
people  Israel,  and  have  regard  nnto  their  prayers.  Restore 
the  service  to  the  inner  psirt  of  thine  house;  and  accept 
of  the  burnt-offerings  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers  with  love 
and  favor.  And  may  the  service  of  Israel,  thy  people,  be 
ever  pleasing  to  thee.  Oh  that  our  eyes  may  behold  thy 
return  to  Zion  with  mercy.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  1 
Mho  restorest  thy  divine  presence  unto  Zion." 

IS.  (D">l"l^)  "  We  bow  down  before  thee,  because  thon 
art  Jehovah,  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  Rock  of  our  lives,  the  Shield  of  our  salva- 
tion art  thou,  from  generation  to  generation.  We  will 
bless  thee,  and  show  forth  thy  praises  for  these  our  lives, 
which  are  in  thy  hand,  and  for  our  souls,  which  we  com- 
mit to  thee,  and  for  thy  wondrous  works,  which  we  wit- 
ness every  day;  for  thy  marvellous  doings  and  ihy  mer- 
cies at  all  times — evening,  morning,  and  noon.  Gracious 
God!  because  thy  mercies  are  without  bounds;  merciful 
Lord  !  because  thy  kindnesses  are  never  done,  we  trust  in 
thee  to  all  eternity." 

19.  (Dlb'U  D^'CJ)  "Oh,  grant  peace,  happiness,  and  bless- 
ing, grace,  favor,  and  mercy  unto  us,  and  all  thy  people 
Israel;  bless  us,  even  all  of  us  together,  O  onr  Father! 
with  the  light  of  thy  countenance;  for  by  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  hast  thou  given  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law 
of  life,  benevolent  love,  righteousness,  blessing,  mercy, 
life,  and  peace  ;  and  may  it  please  thee  to  bless  thy  people 
Israel  at  all  times  with  thy  peace." 

In  the  prayer-books  of  the  so-called  Reformed  Jews, 
these  benedictions  and  all  such  as  allude  to  the  bring- 
ing back  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Messiah  have  under- 
gone very  great  changes.  The  tirst  and  last  three  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  ancient.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly of  the  Sopherite  age,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just.  The  others  belong  to  tive  or 
six  epochs,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  benedictions  are  mentioned  in  the  JMishna, 
Rosh  hash-Shanuh,  c.  iv ;  Beracluifh.  iv,  3 ,  Tosiphta 
Berachoth,  c.  iii ;  Jerusalem  Bej'uchot/i,  c.  ii ,  Megilla, 
17  a.  See  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrdr/e  tier  Juden, 
p.  367  sq. ;  Schlirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlischen 
Zeitgeschichte,  p.  499  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Shem-Tob  (miJ  WC,  i.  e.  good  mime),  a  name 
common  to  many  Jewish  writers,  of  whom  we  mention 
the  following : 

1.  Bkn-Abr.vh.^ji  Ibn-Gaon,  a  famous  Cabalist,  born 
1283,  died  about  1332,  the  author  of  many  Cabalistic 
works. 

2.  Ben-Shem-Tob,  who  died  in  1430,  is  the  author 
of  mrT^xn  IED,  or  the  Book  of  Faithfulness,  in 
which  he  attacks  the  Jewish  philosophers  Aben-Ezra, 
Maimonldes,  Levi  ben-Gershon,  etc.,  and  denounces  the 
students  of  philosophy  as  heretics,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, that  the  salvation  of  Israel  depends  upon  the  Cab- 
ala. He  also  wrote  mim  3"  nVJTl,  or  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  the  feasts  and  fasts,  etc.,  in  which  the 
Cabalistic  doctrines  are  fully  propounded. 

3.  Isaac  Shapritt,  a  native  of  Tudela.  He  was  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  physician,  and  Talmudist,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  "jHS  '(-X,  The  Touchstone,  a 
polemical  work  against  Christianity,  inveighing  bitterh' 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  tran- 
substantiation,  etc.     One  portion  of  the  book  consists 


of  a  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  Hebrew, 
said  to  be  so  unfairly  performed  that,  among  other 
faults,  the  names  in  the  genealogy  are  grossly  mis- 
spelled, and  are  therefore  of  no  avail  for  comparison 
with  the  Old  Test.  To  each  chapter  are  subjoined 
questions  for  Christians  to  an.swer.  An  appendix  to  the 
work  is  called  ■'  Replies  to  Alfonso  the  Apostate."  The 
MS.  is  still  in  Rome,  and  dated  at  Turiasso,  Old  Castile, 
1340.  He  also  wrote  Remarks  on  Aben-Ezras  Commen- 
tary on  the  [jUw  under  the  title  n;"S  ri;su,  and  The 
Garden  of  Pomegranates,  D'^DI^^  DTTS,  exiilaining  the 
allegories  of  the  Talmud. 

See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jiid.  iii,  259,  265  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Di- 
zionario  Storico,  p.  289,  301  sq. ;  id.  Bibl.  Jud.  A  ntichrisi, 
p.  103  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  7'he  Kubaluh,  p.  Ill,  122;  Lindo, 
History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  159;  Finn,  Sephardim, 
p.  308  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  127 ; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  23  sq. ;  Cassel,  Lehrbuch  der 
jiid.  Gesch.  u.  Literatur,  p.  283, 257, 302,304,  316.     (B.  P.) 

Shemu'el  (Heb.  ShemueV,  ^N^'^TT,  heard  of  God, 
the  same  as  Samuel  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  three  He- 
brews. 

1.  (Sept.  'S.aXaiuovX.)  Son  of  Ammihud  aiid  com- 
missioner from  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  among  those  ap- 
pointed bv  Moses  to  divide  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
20).     B.C^  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  Sn/ioin/\.)  A  more  correct  Anglicism  (1 
Chron.  vi,  33)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
(q.v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'l(Tafiovi)\.)  A  descendant  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar,  among  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  in  David's 
time  (1  Chron.  vii,  2).     B.C.  1014. 

Shen  (Heb.  with  the  art,,  hash-Shen,  ""^-"n,  the  tooth  ; 
Sept,  j)  iraXcna ,  Vulg.  Sen'),  a  place  mentioned  only  in 
1  Sam.  vii,  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  np 
the  stone  Ebenezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of  the 
Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  "  below  Beth- 
car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected  "between  the  Mizpah 
and  between  the  Shen."  The  Targum  has  Shinna.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  render  both  Beth- 
car  and  Shen  by  Beit-Jasnn,  evidently  following  the 
Sept.,  which  appears  to  have  read  '{C^,  yashan,  i.  e.  old. 
The  name  indicates  not  a  village,  but  merely  a  sharp 
rock  or  conspicuous  crag  in  the  vicinity,  like  Seneh  (I 
Sam.  xiv,  4).     See  Ebenezkk. 

Shena'zar  (Heb.  Shenatstsai-' ,  '^^'S.'2'C,  fiery  tooth 
[Gesenius],  or  splendid  leader  [Fiirst];  Sept.  Soi'SfTfip 
V.  r.  Sarau'ip),  fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king 
Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiakim,  bom  during  his  captivity  (I 
Chron.  iii,  18),     B.C.  post  606. 

She'nir  (Heb.  Shenir',  "I'^DtJ  [so  in  Deut.  iii,  9; 
Cant.  IV,  8,  but  in  1  Chron.  v,  23 ,  Ezek.  xxvii,  5,  Senir', 
"i^I'O],  Geseinus,  "coat  of  mail,  or  cataract;"  Fiirst, 
"either  a  projecting  monntam-peak  or  swo?<!-mountain;" 
Sept.  'S.ainp  v.  r.  Stj'fip),  the  Amoritish  name  for  the 
mountain  in  the  north  of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  9,  Ezek. 
xxvii)  which  the  Hebrews  called  Uermon,  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians jSz'/w;;,-  or  i)erha|)S  it  was  a  name  rather  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  than  for  the  whole.  In  1  Chron. 
V,  23,  and  Cant,  iv,  8,  Hermon  and  it  are  menti(nied  as 
distinct.  Abiilfeda  (ed.  Kohler,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Ge- 
senius) reports  that  the  part  of  Antilebanon  north  of 
Damascus — that  usually  (ienominated  Jcbel  esh-Shurky, 
"the  East  Mountain" — was  in  his  day  called  Senir, 
The  use  of  the  word  in  Ezekiel  is  singular.  In  describ- 
ing Tyre  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Phceni- 
cian  name  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed,  if  the  or- 
dinary Israelitish  name  (Hermon)  were  discarded.  That 
it  is  not  .so  may  show  that  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the 
name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  original  significance  as  an 
Amoritish  name,  and  was  em[)loyed  without  that  re- 
striction. The  Targum  of  .Joseph  on  1  Chron.  v,  23  (e'd. 
Beck)  renders  Senir  by  "^pS  '^^'i"'''2  T^i::,  of  which  the 
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most  probable  translation  is  "  tbe  mountain  of  the  plains  | 
of  the  Perizzites."  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins  the  text 
is  altered  to  ^'l^^S  "'"P"?  ^.  "  the  mountain  that  cor- 
rupteth  frnits,"  in  agreement  with  theTargums  on  Dent, 
iii.  9,  though  it  is  there  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Sirion. 
Which  of  tiiese  is  the  original  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
Dow  to  decide.  The  former  has  the  slight  considera- 
tion in  its  favor  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned 
as  "under  Mount  Ilermon,"  and  thus  may  have  been 
connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites;  or  the 
reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice,  as  that  of 
the  Samaritan  version  of  Dent,  iii,  9  appears  to  have 
done. — Smith.     See  Axtilibanls. 

Sheol,  3'X'r.  This  Hebrew  name  for  "the  place 
♦.f  departed  s])irits,"  and  the  "  state  of  the  dead,"  is  used 
in  a  variety  of  senses  by  the  writers  of  the  Old.  Test., 
which  it  is  desirable  to  investigate,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticles Hell,  Hades,  etc.,  for  the  general  opinions  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  continuance  of  existence  after 
death. 

I.  Siffnificat'um  of  the  Word. — The  word  is  usually 
said  to  be  derived  from  3X1I.",  shadl,  "to  ask  or  seek," 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  metaphorical 
signitication  as  the  orcus  i-apax  of  the  Latins,  or  "the 
insatiable  sepulchre"  of  English  writers.  This  etymol- 
ogy, however,  is  rather  uncertain,  and  no  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  cognate  Sheniitic  languages,  for,  though 
the  word  occurs  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic,  its  use  is  too 
indeterminate  to  afford  any  clue  to  its  origin.  We  are 
therefore  left  to  determine  its  meaning  from  the  con- 
text of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. 

The  first  is  (Gen.  xxxvii,  35) :  "And  (Jacob)  said,  I 
will  go  down  into  the  grave  (HsXp,  sheolah)  unto  my 
son  mourning."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  ob- 
viously given  in  the  translation.  There  is  rather  more 
difficulty  m  Numb,  xvi,  30,  where  Moses  declares  that 
Korah  and  his  company  shall  go  down  alive  into  sheol 
(HiXw,  shefilah),  and  in  ver.  33,  which  describes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  But  on  referring  to  Dent. 
xxxii,  22,  we  find  that  sheol  is  used  to  signify  "the  un- 
derworld." "For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  it 
shall  burn  to  the  lowest  hell"(ri^rnri  bisd,  sheol  techi- 
thifh) ;  to  which  the  sequel  gives  the  following  paral- 
lelism :  "It  shall  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains."  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Korah's  punishment,  .s-Af<5/  simply  means  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  does  not  imply  a  place  of  tor- 
ment. In  2  Sam.  xxii,  G  the  English  version  stands 
thus:  "The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about ^  the 
snares  of  death  prevented  me."  The  English  word 
"  hell"  (from  tiic  Saxon  hela,  "  to  conceal")  does  not  here 
mean  a  place  of  torment,  as  will  at  once  appear  from  a 
literal  translation  of  the  passage  in  which  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  Hel)rew  is  preserved.  "The  snares  oi'  sheol 
(sixiii  ^5Sn.  vhehlhj  sheol)  encompassed  me,"  "The 
nets  of  death  (r'1'2  "'^"plS,  mokeshey  muveth)  came 
upon  me."  Thus  viewed,  it  appears  that  "the  snares 
of  sheol"  are  precisely  equivalent  to  "  the  nets  of  death." 
In  Jol)  xi,  8,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  belief — 
common  among  ancient  nations — tliat  there  is  a  deep 
an<l  dark  abysss  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ten- 
anted by  departed  spirits,  but  not  necessarily  a  place 
of  torment : 

Cnnst  thou  explore  the  deep  thhigs  of  God  ? 

Cinist  thon  coiiii)rehen(i  I  lie  whole  power  ol'tlie  Almighty  ? 

Hiirlier  than  lienven  !    Whiit  canst  thou  do? 

Deeper  than  hIkoI!    VV'liMt  Ciinst  Ihnu  know? 

Again  (xxvi,  5,  G),  in  the  description  of  God's  omnip- 
otence : 

Sh&'il  is  open  before  him, 

An<l  there  is  no  covering  for  the  region  of  the  dead. 

In  Isa.  xiv,  9,  '■'■Sheol  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  cijming,"  the  meaning  of  the  prophet 


is,  that  when  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  miserable  fate 
he  is  predicting,  should  go  down  into  the  underworld, 
or  sheiil,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  would  there  rise  up  to 
meet  him  with  contumely  and  insult.  Our  English 
version  in  this  passage  renders  sheol  "  hell;"  but,  clear- 
ly, the  place  of  torment  cannot  be  meant,  for  it  is  said 
in  ver.  18  that  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  repose  in 
(jloi-y  there — that  is, "rest  in  their  sepulchres,  surround- 
ed by  all  the  ensigns  of  splendor  which  the  Eastern  na- 
tions were  accustomed  to  place  around  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased kings." 

These  and  many  other  passages  which  might  be 
quoted  sulHciently  prove  that  a  i)elief  in  futurity  of 
existence  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  but  that  it 
was  unfixed  and  indeterminate.  It  is  dilficult,  and  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  determine  wlicther  the  term 
sheCd,  when  used  in  a  menacing  form,  implies  the  idea 
of  future  punishment  or  premature  death.  Hence,  while 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  "  the  old  fathers  did  not  look  merely 
to  transitory  promises,"  we  see  that  only  through  the 
Gospel  were  "life  and  immortality  brought  to  light." 

II.  Is  Sheol  a  Placei — According  to  the  notions  of 
the  Jews,  sheol  was  a  vast  receptacle  where  the  souls 
of  the  dead  existed  in  a  separate  state  until  the  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies.  The  region  of  the  blessed  dur- 
ing this  interval,  or  the  inferior  paradise,  they  supposed 
to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  this  receptacle;  while  be- 
neath was  the  abyss,  or  Gehenna  (Tartarus),  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  subjected  to  punishment. 

The  question  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  has, 
first  and  last,  excited  no  small  amount  of  discussion. 
It  is  a  doctrine  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nom- 
inal Christian  Church ;  and  it  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  for  which 
there  would  be  no  ground  but  for  this  interpretation 
of  the  word  Hades.  The  question,  therefore,  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  word.  At  the 
first  view  the  classical  signification  would  seem  to  sup- 
port the  sense  above  indicated.  On  further  considera- 
tion, however,  we  are  referred  back  to  the  Hebrew  sheol; 
for  the  Greek  term  did  not  come  to  the  Hebrews  from 
any  classical  source  or  with  any  classical  meanings,  but 
through  the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  their  own  word; 
and  whether  correctly  translating  it  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  critical  opinion.  The  word  Hades  is,  therefore,  in  no- 
wise binding  upon  us  in  any  dassiad  meaning  which 
may  be  assigned  to  it.  The  real  question,  therefore,  is, 
what  is  the  meaning  which  sheol  bears  in  the  Old  Test, 
and  Hades  in  the  New?  A  careful  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  these  words  occur  will  jirobably  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  afford  no  real  sanction  to 
the  notion  of  an  intermediate  place  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated, but  are  used  by  the  inspired  writers  to  denote 
the  fjrave — the  resting-place  of  the  bodies  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked;  and  that  they  are  also  used 
to  signify  hell,  the  abode  of  miserable  sjiirits.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prochice  any  instance  in  which 
they  can  be  shown  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  either  before  or  alter  the  res- 
urrection. 

As  already  seen,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
sheol  is,  in  the  Old  Test.,  used  to  signify  the  grave,  and 
in  most  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  in  the  A.  V.  It 
can  have  no  other  meaning  in  such  texts  as  Gen. 
xxxvii,  35;  xlii,  38;  1  Sam.  ii,  G;  1  Kings  ii,  G;  Job 
xiv,  13;  xvii,  13,  IG;  and  in  numerous  otiier  ]iassages 
in  the  writings  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  jsrophets. 
IJut  as  the  grave  is  regarded  by  most  persons,  and  was 
more  especially  so  by  the  ancients,  with  awe  and  dread 
as  being  the  region  of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the  word 
denoting  it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  dark 
and  gloomy  world  which  was  to  lie  tire  al)iding-plaie 
of  tlie  miserable.  Where  our  translators  supposed  the 
word  to  have  this  sense,  they  rendered  it  by  "hell." 
Some  of  the  i)assages  in  which  this  has  been  done  may 
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be  doubtful,  but  tliere  are  others  of  which  a  question 
can  scarcely  be  entertained.  Such  are  those  (as  Job 
xi,  8;  Psa.  cxxxix,  8;  Amos  ix,  3)  in  which  the  word 
denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  cannot  be  the 
grave  nor  the  general  state  or  region  of  the  dead,  but 
hell.  Still  more  decisive  are  such  passages  as  Psa.  ix, 
17;  Prov.  xxiii,  9;  in  which  sheul  cannot  mean  any 
place,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  to  whicii  the  righteous 
as  well  as  the  wicked  are  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of 
the  wicked  as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  the 
righteous.  The  only  case  in  which  such  passages  could, 
by  any  possibilit}',  be  supposed  to  mean  the  grave 
would  be  if  the  grave — that  is,  extinction — were  the 
final  doom  of  the  unrighteous. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  nhjq  is  used  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  PiX'J  in  the  Old,  except  that  in  a  less 
proportion  of  cases  can  it  be  construed  to  signify  "the 
grave."  There  are  still,  however,  iustances  in  which 
it  is  used  in  this  sense,  as  in  Acts  ii,  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  55; 
but  in  general  the  Hades  of  the  New  Test,  appears  to 
be  no  other  than  the  world  of  future  punishments  (e.  g. 
Matt,  xi,  23 ;  xvi,  18 ;  Luke  xvi,  23). 

The  principal  arguments  for  the  intermediate  Hades 
as  deduced  from  Scripture  are  founded  on  those  pas- 
sages in  which  things  "  under  the  earth"  are  described 
as  rendering  liomage  to  God  and  the  Saviour  (Phil,  ii, 
10;  Rev.  v,  13,  etc.).  If  such  passages,  however,  be 
compared  with  others  (as  with  Rom.  xiv,  10,  11,  etc.), 
it  will  appear  that  thej'  must  refer  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, in  which  every  creature  will  render  some  sort  of 
homage  to  the  Saviour;  but  then  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  will  have  been  already  raised,  and  the  interme- 
diate region,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been  deserted. 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  arguments  for  the 
opinion  under  consideration  is  founded  on  1  Pet.  iii,  19, 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone  and  "preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison."  These  spirits  in  prison  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  holy  dead — perhaps  the  virtuous  hea- 
then— imprisoned  in  the  intermediate  place,  into  which 
the  soul  of  the  Saviour  went  at  death  that  he  might 
preach  to  them  the  Gospel.  This  passage  must  be  al- 
lowed to  present  great  difficulties.  The  most  intelligi- 
ble meaning  suggested  by  the  context  is,  however, 
that  Christ  bj-  his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  were  diso- 
bedient, and  whose  spirits  were  thus  in  prison  awaiting 
the  general  deluge.  Even  if  that  prison  were  Hades,  yet 
what  Hades  is  must  be  determined  by  other  passages  of 
Scripture;  and,  whether  it  is  the  grave  or  hell,  it  is 
still  a  prison  for  those  who  yet  await  the  judgment- 
daj'.  This  interpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  whereas  the  other  is  conjecturally 
deduced  from  this  single  text.    See  Spirits  in  Prison. 

Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Rev.  xx,  14,  which 
describes  "death  and  Hades"  as  "cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire"  at  the  close  of  the  general  judgment — meaning, 
according  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
that  Hades  should  then  cease  as  an  intermediate  place. 
But  this  is  also  true  if  understood  of  the  grave,  or  of 
the  general  intermediate  condition  of  the  dead,  or  even 
of  hell,  as  once  more  and  forever  reclaiming  what  it 
had  temporarily  yielded  up  for  judgment — just  as  we 
every  day  see  criminals  brought  from  prison  to  judg- 
ment, and,  after  judgment,  returned  to  the  prison  from 
which  they  came. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  proof  of  Hades  being  an  inter- 
mediate place  other  than  the  grave,  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  hapijiness  of  the  righteous  as  incomplete 
till  after  the  resurrection.  This  must  be  admitted  ;  but 
it  does  not  thence  fcjllow  that  their  souls  are  previous- 
ly imprisoned  in  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  re- 
gion corresponding  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen.  Al- 
though at  the  moment  of  death  the  disembodied  spir- 
its of  the  redeemed  ascend  to  heaven  and  continue  there 
till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  possible  that  their  hap- 
piness shall  be  incomplete  until  they  have  received 


their  glorified  bodies  from  the  tomb  and  entered  upon 
the  full  rewards  of  eternity. 

On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  On  the  Interme- 
diate Place,  in  American  Biblical  Repository  for  April, 
1811,  whom  we  have  here  chiefly  followed;  comp. 
Knapi),  Christian  Theoloijy,  §  104;  Meyer,  I)e  Notions 
Orci  ap.  IhbriEOS  (Lub.  1793) ;  liahrens,  Freimiithige 
Unters.  iiber  d.  Orkus  d.  Uebrder  (Halle,  1786);  Wit- 
ter, De  Purgatorio  Judworum  (Helms.  1704);  Journ. 
Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  185G. 

Shepard,  David  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  2,  1802.  He  professed  conversion  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  received  license  as  a  local  preacher 
when  twenty.  In  1824  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Genesee  Conference.  During  his  active  ministry  he 
served  as  presiding  elder  on  the  Chenango,  Cayuga, 
Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming  districts;  and  also  live 
years  as  chaplain  to  Auburn  state-prison.  In  1873  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  8, 1876.  He  was  for 
some  time  previous  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Confer- 
ence.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1877,  p.  59. 

Shepard,  Hiram,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Turin,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y., 
.Fuly  8,  1804,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion.  In  1830  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Black  River  Conference. 
He  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  preaching  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 
1863.  He  was  an  able  defender  of  the  truth  and  an 
impressive  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1863,  p.  115. 

Shepard,  Le-wis  Morris,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1810.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Oneida  Institute  at  Whitesborough,  N.  Y. ; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
Watertown  Presbytery,  Aug.  29,  1838,  and  ordained  and 
installed  by  the  same  body  at  Theresa,  Jeiferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  February.  1839.  In  that  vicinity  he  preached 
for  twelve  years,  occupying  different  localities,  at  The- 
resa and  Plesis,  then  at  Champion,  Smithville,  and 
North  Adams.  In  1850  he  united  with  the  Albany 
Presbytery  and  supplied  the  Church  at  Tribe's  Hill  un- 
til 1852,  when  he  removed  to  Jlonroe,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  labored  until  1858,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Huron,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  In 
everj'  place  where  he  labored  he  had  more  or  less  ev- 
idence that  his  work  was  owned  by  the  blaster  of  the 
vineyard.  He  died  Oct.  16,  1863.  Mr.  Shepard  was 
an  earnest,  diligent,  and  self-denying  minister  of  Christ. 
See  ^V'ilso^,  Presb.  /list.  A  Inianac,  1865,  p.  170.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Shepard,  Mase,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  May  28,  1759.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  was  led  to  Christ,  and  immediately  his  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  the  ministry.  He  prepared  for 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Conant, 
of  Lyme,  N.  H.,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1781, 
and  graduated  in  1785.  He  then  studie<l  theology 
with  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  of  Taunton,  and  on  Sept. 
19,  1787,  was  settled  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  He  died 
in  perfect  calmness  after  a  short  illness,  Feb.  14,  1821. 
See  Sprague,  .1  nnals  of  the  Amer.  Puljdt,  ii,  265. 

Shepard,  Samuel  (1),  M.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  j\Iass.,  June  22, 1739.  He  studied 
medicine,  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  at  Brent- 
wood, N.  H.,  and  soon  became  distinguished  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  then  turned  his  attention  to  preaching, 
and  in  1771  became  [lastor  of  three  churches,  at  Strath- 
am,  Brentwood,  and  Nottingham,  which  he  had  form- 
ed. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  honored  min- 
isters of  his  denomination,  and  continued  his  labors  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  4,  1815.  He  published  a  number 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  135, 
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Shepaid,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  a  Con<;rcsati()nal 
minister,  was  Imrii  in  rortlaiui,  Coim.,  Novfiuber,  1772. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1793.  and  was  ordain- 
ed, .\pril  oO.  171io.  pastor  in  Lenox,  Jlass.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  his  life,  lie  was  a  memiier 
of  the  corporations  of  Jliddlebury  and  Williams  col- 
leges and  vice-president  of  the  latter  until  his  death, 
Jan.  5,  lS4("i.  He  published  a  few  occasional  sermons. 
See  .Spragiie,  AiiiiaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  364, 

Shepard,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Towccstcr,  near  Nortliampton,  England, 
Nov.  5,  1()<)5.  His  father  was  a  decided  Puritan,  inso- 
much that  he  removed  to  another  tow^n  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  what  he  considered  an  evangelical  min- 
istry. Thomas  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a  pensioner,  in  1019,  and  while  in  college,  after  a  very 
severe  struggle,  foinul  jieace  in  Christ.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1023,  and  completed  his  course  of  study 
in  1625.  In  1027,  after  receiving  his  M.A.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Earles-Colne,  Essex.  He  remained, 
laboring  with  great  success,  for  three  years  and  six 
months.  On  Dec.  16,  1030,  he  was  summoned  to  Lon- 
don to  answer  before  bishop  Laud  for  alleged  irregular 
conduct,  and  was  by  him  forbidden  to  exercise  any  min- 
isterial function  in  his  diocese.  Examining  the  vari- 
ous usages  and  ceremonies  to  which  he  was  required 
to  conform,  he  was  less  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Es- 
tablishment than  ever.  Summoned  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  bishop,  he  was  required  by  him  to  immediately 
leave  the  place.  He  now  entered  the  family  of  Sir 
IJichard  Darley,  in  Yorksliire,  as  chaplain,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  year,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Heddon,  Northumberland,  where  he  also  remained 
al)out  a  year.  Owing  to  his  Nonconformist  principles, 
he  was  greatly  persecuted,  with  difficulty  avoiding  ar- 
rest, until  Aug.  10,  1035,  when  he  and  his  family  em- 
barked for  America.  He  arrived  in  Boston  Oct.  2, 1035, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Mass.  Here  he  became  pastor  of  a  newh^  or- 
ganized Church,  Feb.  1,  1030,  of  w  hich  he  continued  to 
be  the  pastor  until  his  death.  Mr.  Shepard  soon  be- 
came involved  in  the  famous  Antinomian  controversy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  noted 
synod  by  which  the  storm  was  finally  quelled.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  ho  had  an  important 
agency  in  originating  and  carrying  forward  the  meas- 
ures resulting  in  tlie  establishment  of  Harvard  College. 
He  died  Aug.  25, 1649.  .Johnson  speaks  of  him  as  "  that 
gracious,  sweet,  heavenly -minded,  and  soid- ravishing 
minister,"  which  testimony  is  sustained  by  that  of  many 
others.  The  following  are  some  of  his  works :  New  Eny- 
laniVs  Lamentalion  for  Old  Jim/lnml'g  Errors  ( Lond. 
lC45,4to):— 7'teM  Sohbitticie  (ibid.  1049)  :— O/"  AiVh;-- 
^Va-,  etc.  (1053). — Parable  of  the  Ten  Virijiiis  Opened 
arid  Applied  (1059,  fol.).  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works,  witli  a  memoir,  was  published  by  the  iJoctrinal 
Tract  and  Book  Society  (Boston,  1M53,  3  vols.  12mo). 
For  a  full  list  of  his  works,  see  Allibone,  Dirt,  (f  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnuls  of  the  A  mer. 
Piiljnl,  i,  59. 

She'pham  (Heb.  fihepham',  ^t':},  fniUfiil  [Gc- 
sen.],  or  hare  [Fiirst];  Sept.  yifipn^u'i/)  [running  it  on 
into  the  following  word,  with  the  tl  directive]),  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  specification  l)y  Moses  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  I'romised  I^nd  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
10,  11),  the  first  landmark  from  Ha/.er-enan,  at  whidi 
the  northern  boundary  tcrniinatcd,  and  lying  between 
it  and  Hiblali.  The  ancient  interpreters  (Targ.  I'seudo- 
Jon.,  Saa<lia)  render  the  name  by  Apameia  ;  but  it 
seems  uncertain  whetlier  by  this  they  intend  the  (Jreek 
city  of  that  name  on  llie  (Jrontes,  fifty  miles  below  An- 
tioch,  or  whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias 
or  Dan,  as  .Schwarz  affirms  (J'ale.it.  p.  27).  No  trace 
of  the  name  appears,  however,  in  that  direction.  Por- 
ter {iJamascim,  ii,  3."j4)  would  fi.x  Ha/.er-enan  at  Ku- 
rj'etein,  seventy  miles   east  -  northeast  of  Damascus, 


wliich  would  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  different 
region,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of  it.— 
Smith.  The  Biblah  mentioned  in  the  above  passage 
was  not  the  city  of  that  name  in  the  land  of  Hamath 
(see  Keil,  Comment,  sn\  l()c.),but  a  much  more  southern 
one.  See  Hibi^ah.  The  other  more  definitely  known 
localities  adjoining  seem  to  point  out  a  position  for 
Shepham  not  far  from  the  later  Ciesarea-l'hilippi  (q.  v.). 

Shephard,  rArL,a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Fayette,  N,  Y.,  June  3,  1803.  He  was  educated  at 
Oberlin  College,  studied  theology  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Oberlin  Associ- 
ation in  1839,  and  jireached  at  the  following  places: 
Kichraond  and  Allegan,  IMicli.;  in  1840  at  Medina, 
Mich. ;  in  1851  at  Dover,  Mich.  In  1850  he  visited  Kan- 
sas Territory  and  established  a  Church  at  Tecumseh, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Kansas  Presby- 
tery. In  1859  he  returned  to  Jlonroe  Presbytery,  and 
was  stated  supjily  for  the  Church  at  Dover  and  Clayton, 
Mich.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death,  Nov.  9,  iSCO. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1802,  p.  195. 

Shephathi'ah  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).     See  SniiPirATi- 

AH. 

Shephati'ah  (Heb.  Shephafijali',  n^:?£'^  [thrice 
in  the  prolonged  form  Shephatya'hii,  'rfZJSd,  1  Chron. 
xii,  5;  xxvii,  16;  2  Chron.  xxi,  2^,jiuh/ed  of  Jehovah  ; 
Sept.  'Sacparia  v.  r.  'S.atpariac-,  etc.),  the  name  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Israelites. 

1.  The  Haruphite  (or  descendant  of  Hareph),  and 
one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  .5).      B.C.  1054. 

2.  The  fifth  son  of  David,  born  of  his  wife  Abital 
during  his  reign  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.iii,  4;  1  Chron.  iii, 
3).     B.C.  cir.  1050. 

3.  Son  of  Maachah,  and  phylarch  of  the  Simeonites 
in  tiie  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  10).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  Last  named  of  the  six  brothers  of  Jehoram,  the 
son  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  whom  their  fatiier  endowed 
richly  (2  Chron.  xxi,  2).     B.C.  887. 

5.  Son  of  jMahalaleel  and  father  of  Amariah,  ances- 
tors of  Athaiah  of  the  family  of  Pliarez,  son  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

6.  Son  of  Keuel  and  father  of  Meshullam,  the  Benja- 
mite chieftain  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  (1  Chron. 
ix,  5,  A.  V.  '■  Shephatliiali").    B.C.  ante  5S8.    See  No.  8. 

7.  Son  of  jMattan,  and  one  of  the  ])rinces  who  ad- 
vised Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
1).     B.C.  589. 

8.  An  Isr.aelite  whose  descendants  (or  perhaps  a  place 
whose  inhalntants)  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy- two  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  4  ;  Neh.  vii,  9).  B.C.  ante  530.  He  is  a()par- 
ently  the  same  with  him  whose  descendants  to  the 
number  of  eighty  males  returned,  under  the  leadership 
of  Zebadiali,  with  Ezra  (K/ra  viii,  8).  AN'hether  he 
was  identical  with  No.  0  is  uncertain. 

9.  One  of  "Solomon's  servants'"  whose  descendants 
returned  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57; 
Neh.  vii,  59).     B.C.  ante  530. 

Shephelah,  Tiif:  (nSD'i'n,  hash-Shephelah',  the 
low;  Sept. »'/  ilf^j/Xw,  1  Mace,  xii,  38;  ,]cTi.in\c,  Sephtla, 
in  Onomast,),  the  native  name  for  the  southern  divis- 
ion of  the  low-lying,  fiat  district  winch  intervenes  be- 
tween the  central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  and  northern  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  tliroughout 
the  topograjihical  records  of  Joshua,  tiie  historical  works, 
and  tlie  topograpliical  passages  in  the  prophets,  always 
with  tlie  artii'le  iirefixed,and  always  denoting  the  same 
region  (Dent,  i,  7;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  x,  40;  xi,  2, 16  «  ,- xii,  8; 
XV,  33;  Judg.  i,  9;  I  Kings  x,  27;  1  Cliron.  xxvii,  28; 
2  Chron.  i,  15;  ix,  27;  xxvi,  10;  xxviii,  18;  .ler.  xvii, 
26;  xxxii,  44  ;  xxxiii,  13  ;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii,  7).  So 
absolute  is  this  u.sage  that  in  the  single  instance  in  which 
the  word  stands  without  the  article  (Josh,  xi,  16  b)  itevi- 
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tlentlv  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to  above,  but 
the  plains  surrounding  tlie  mountains  of  Ephraim.  In 
each  of  the  above  passages,  however,  the  word  is  treat- 
ed in  the  A.  V.  not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the 
Campaf/na,  the  Wolds,  the  Curse,  but  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive, and  rendered  ■'  the  vale,"  "  the  valley,"  '•  the  plain," 
"  the  low  plains,"  and  "  the  low  country."  How  de- 
structive this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative  may  be 
realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would  be  caused 
in  the  translation  of  an  English  historical  work  into  a 
foreign  tongue  if  such  a  name  as  "the  Downs"  were 
rendered  by  some  general  term  applicable  to  any  other 
district  in  the  country  of  similar  formation.  Fortu- 
nately the  book  of  Maccabees  has  redeemed  our  version 
from  the  charge  of  having  entirely  suppressed  this  in- 
teresting name.  In  1  Mace,  xii,  38,  the  name  Sephela 
is  found,  though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which 
was  attached  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it 
in  the  Greek  of  the  passage.  Whether  the  name  is 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  shape  in  which 
the  Israelites  encountered  it  on  entering  the  country, 
or  modified  so  as  to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root 
bsiIJ,  shaphdl,  "  to  be  low,"  and  thus  (according  to  the 
constant  tendency  of  language)  bring  it  into  a  form  in- 
telligible to  Hebrews,  we  shall  probably  never  know. 
The  root  to  which  it  is  related  is  in  common  use  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated 
more  than  one  proper  name — as  Mespild,  now  known 
as  Koyunjik ;  el- Mesjhle,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city 
of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  A  rubia,  i,  203,  204)  ;  and  Seville, 
originally  Hi-spalis,  probably  so  called  from  its  wide 
plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  Ford,  flmid-bnuk  for  Spain). 
The  name  Shephelah  is  retained  in  the  old  versions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  rabbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  century).  It 
was  actually  in  use  down  to  the  5th  centurv.  Euse- 
bius,  and  after  him  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  "  Sephela," 
and  Comm.  on  Oi^c/.),  distinctlj'  state  that  "the  region 
round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  north  and  west  was  so 
called."  In  his  comment  on  Obadiah,  Jerome  appears 
to  extend  it  to  Lydda  and  Emmaus-Nicopolis ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  extend  Sharon  so  far  south  as  to  in- 
clude the  Philistine  cities.  A  careful  investigation 
might  not  improbably  discover  the  name  still  lingering 
about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the  present  day.  See 
Plain. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shephelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list  of 
Joshua  (xv,  33-47)  it  contains  forty-three  "cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  dependent 
on  them.  Of  these,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  avails  us, 
the  most  northern  was  Ekron,the  most  southern  Gaza, 
and  the  most  eastern  Nezib  (about  seven  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Hebron).  A  large  number  of  these  towns, 
however,  were  situated  not  in  the  f)lain,  nor  even  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  central  mountains,  but  in  the 
mountains  themselves.  See  Jakmutii;  Kkilah;  Nezib, 
etc.  This  seems  to  show  either  that,  on  the  ancient 
l>rinciple  of  dividing  territory,  one  district  might  in- 
trude into  the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more 
lirobable,  that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shephe- 
lah did  not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to 
do  in  its  accommodated  Hebrew  form.  The  Shephelah 
was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Sloping,  as  it  does,  gently  to  the  sea,  it 
receives  ever3'  year  a  fresh  dressing  from  tiie  materials 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  behind  it  by  the  fu- 
rious rains  of  winter.  This  natural  manure,  aided  by 
the  great  heat  of  its  climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  reward  the  rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants,  year 
after  year,  with  crops  of  corn  which  are  described 
by  travellers  as  prodigious.  Thus  it  was  in  ancient 
times  the  corn-field  of  Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant 
subject  of  warfare  between  Philistines  and  Israelites, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the 
central  country*  were  ruined  by  drought  (2  Kings  viii, 


1-3).  But  it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its 
situation  on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits 
which  at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the  She- 
phelah, but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their  en- 
emies from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees,  however, 
their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the  field 
where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested  and  success- 
ful of  their  battles  were  fought.  These  conditions  have 
scarcely  altered  in  modern  times.  Any  invasion  of  Pal- 
estine must  take  place  through  the  maritime  plain,  tiie 
natural  and  oidy  road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in 
Napoleon's  case.  The  Shephelah  is  still  one  vast  corn- 
field, but  the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now 
reduced  to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and 
the  insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, who  are  gradually  putting  a  stop  by  their  ex- 
tortions to  all  the  industry  of  this  district,  and  driving 
active  and  willing  hands  to  better-governed  regions. — 
Smith.     See  Jui>ah,  Tribe  of. 

This  tract,  as  above  intimated,  comprises  not  so  much 
the  mere  maritime  plain,  but  rather  the  lower  range  or 
spurs  of  the  Judiean  hills  on  the  Mediterranean  side. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  low  hills,  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  of  white,  soft  limestone,  with  great  bands 
of  beautiful  brown  quartz  running  between  the  strata. 
The  broad  valleys  among  these  hills,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  hill-country  proper,  produce  fine  crops 
of  corn,  and  on  the  hills  olive-groves  flourish  better 
than  in  either  of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  part  of 
the  coimtry  is  also  the  most  thickly  populated,  and  an- 
cient wells,  and  occasionally  fine  springs,  occur  through- 
out. The  villages  are  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  mud; 
the  ruins  are  so  thicklv  spread  over  hill  and  valley  that 
in  some  parts  there  are  as  many  as  three  ancient  sites 
to  two  square  miles.  All  along  the  base  of  these  hills, 
commanding  the  passes  to  the  mountains,  important 
places  are  to  be  found,  such  as  Gath  and  Gezer,  Emma- 
us  and  Beth-horon,  and  no  part  of  the  country  is  more 
rich  in  Biblical  sites  or  more  famous  in  Bible  history 
(Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  10).  See  Topo- 
graphical Terms. 

Shepherd  (usually  n""l,  i-oeh,  a  feeder,  Troifirjv, 
but  substantially  denoted  also  by  '^i^ia,  boker,  a  "herd- 
man,"  Amos  vii,  14;  and  by  1)?b,  noked,  a  "sheep-mas- 
ter," 2  Kings  iii,  4;  "herdman,"  Amos  i,  1).  In  a  no- 
madic state  of  societ)',  every  man,  from  the  sheik  down 
to  the  slave,  is  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  As  many  regions 
in  the  East  are  adapted  solely  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the 
institution  of  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tents 
and  camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
memoralile  inventions  (Gen.  iv,  20).  The  progenitors 
of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads,  and 
their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  The  oc- 
cupation of  tending  the  flocks  was  undertaken,  not  only 
by  the  sons  of  wealthy  chiefs  (xxx,  29  sq.;  xxxvii,  12 
sq.),  but  even  by  their  daughters  (xxix,  G  sq.;  Exod.  ii, 
19).  The  Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a 
love  of  settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  selecting 
their  own  quarters  apart  from  their  brethren  in  the 
Transjordanic  district  (Numb,  xxxii,  1  sq.).  Hence- 
forward in  Palestine  proper  the  shepherd  held  a  sub- 
ordinate position;  the  increase  of  agriculture  involved 
the  decrease  of  pasturage ;  and  though  large  flocks  were 
still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  as  about  Carmel  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  2),  Bethlehem  (xvi,  11 ;  Luke  ii,  8),  Tekoah  (Amos 
i,  1),  and,  more  to  the  south,  at  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  39), 
the  nomad  life  was  practically  extinct,  and  the  shepherd 
became  one  out  of  many  classes  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. The  completeness  of  the  transition  from  the  pas- 
toral to  tiie  agricidtural  state  is  strongly  exhibited  in 
those  passages  which  allude  to  the  presence  of  the  sliep- 
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herd's  tent  as  a  token  of  desolation  (e.  g.  Ezek.  xxv,  4 ; 
Zeph.  ii,  0).  The  humlile  position  of  the  shepherd  at 
the  same  period  is  implied  in  the  notices  of  David's 
wondrous  elevation  (2  Sam.  vii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  70),  and 
a^aiii  in  the  self-depreciating  confession  of  Amos  (vii,  14). 
The  frequent  and  beautiful  allusions  to  the  shepherd's  of- 
fice in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible  (e.g.  Psa.  xxiii; 
Isa.  xl,  11;  xlix,  9,  10;  Jer.  xxiii,  3,  4;  Ezek,  xxxiv,  1 1, 
12.  23),  rather  bespeak  a  period  when  the  shepherd  had 
become  an  ideal  character,  such  as  the  Koman  poets 
painted  the  pastors  of  Arcadia.     See  Pastuhk. 

The  olHce  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  as  described  in  the 
Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardship  and  even  dan- 
ger. He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
(Gen.  xxxi,  40);  his  food  frequenth'  consisted  of  the 
precarious  supplies  afforded  by  nature,  such  as  the  fruit 
of  the  •' sj'camore,"  or  Egyptian  fig  (Amos  vii,  14),  the 
"husks"  of  the  carob-tree  (Luke  xv,  16),  or  perchance 
the  locusts  and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist 
(Matt,  iii,  4) ;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  pecies,  such  as  lions, 
wolves,  panthers,  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii,  34;  Isa.  xxxi, 
4;  Jer.  v,  G;  Amos  iii,  12);  nor  was  he  free  from  the  risk 
of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes  (Gen.  xxxi,  39).  To  meet 
these  various  foes  the  shepherd's  equipment  consisted 
of  the  following  articles:  a  mantle,  made  probably  of 
sheep's-skin  with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside 
out  in  cold  weather,  as  implied  iu  the  comparison  in 
Jer.  xliii,  12  (comp.  Juv.  xiv,  187);  a  scrip  or  wallet, 
containing  a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40; 
Porter,  iJamascus,  ii,  100) ;  a  sling,  which  is  still  the 
favorite  weapon  of  the  Bedawi  shepherd  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
40;  Burckhardt,  Xotes,  i,  57);  and,  lastly,  a  staff,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  a  weapon  against  foes  and 
a  crook  for  the  management  of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
40 ;  Psa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Zech.  xi,  7).  If  the  shepherd  was  at 
a  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  provided  with  a  light 
tent  (Cant,  i,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxv,  7),  the  removal  of  which  was 
easily  ett'ected  (Isa.  xxxviii,  12).  In  certain  localities, 
moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the  double  purpose 
of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance  and  protecting  the 
flock  ;  such  towers  were  erected  by  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  xxvii,  4),  while  their  existence  in 
earlier  times  is  testified  by  the  name  Migdal-Eder 
(tien.  xxxv,  21,  A.  V.  "'tower  of  Edar;"  Micah  iv,  8, 
A.  V.  '•  tower  of  the  flock").     See  Tower. 

The  routine  of  the  shejiherd's  duties  appears  to  have 
been  as  follows:  in  the  morning  he  led  forth  his  flock 
from  the  fold  (.lohn  x,  4),  which  he  did  by  going  before 
them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East; 
arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watched  the  flock  with  the 
assistance  of  d()gs  (Job  xxx,  1),  and,  should  any  sheep 
stray,  he  had  to  search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Kzek. 
xxxiv,  12;  Luke  xv,  4);  he  supplied  them  with  water, 
either  at  a  running  stream  or  at  troughs  at-  _ 

tachcd  to  wells  ((ien.  xxix,  7;  xxx,  38;  ICxod. 
ii.  IG;  Psa.  xxiii,  2);  at  evening  lie  brought  them 
back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned  them  to  see  that 
none  were  missing,  by  passing  them  "under  tlic 
rod"  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  enclosure 
(Lev.  xxvii,  32;  Ezek.  xx,  37),  cliecking  each 
sheep  as  it  passed  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer. 
xxxiii,  13);  and,  finally,  he  watche<l  the  en- 
trance of  the  fold  throughout  the  night,  acting 
as  porter  (John  x,  3).  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  same  person  was  on  duty  both  by  night  and 
by  day;  .Jacob,  indeed,  asserts  tliis  of  himself 
((ien.  xxxi,  4t)),  but  it  would  bt;  more  proljable 
that  the  shepherds  tuok  it  by  turns,  or  tiint  they 
kept  watch  for  a  portion  only  of  the  night,  as 
may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  in 
Luke  ii,  8,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  keeping 
watch,"  rather  "  keeping  the  watches"  {(pvXun- 
aovTfr  <pv\aK<'ii;).  The  shepherd's  oftice  thus 
reipiirfil  grcnt  watchfulness,  particularly  by 
night  (Luke  ii,  H;  com|).  Nah.  iii,  IK).  It  also 
required    tenderness    towards    the   young    and 


feeble  (Isa.  xl,  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and 
from  the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii,  13).  In  large  estab- 
lishments there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the 
highest  being  styled  "rulers"  (xlvii,  6)  or  "chief  shep- 
herds" (1  Pet.  V,  4) ;  in  a  royal  household  the  title  of 
"i^SX,  abbir,  "might_v,"  was  bestowed  on  the  person 
who  held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi,  7).  Great  responsibil- 
ity attached  to  the  office ;  for  the  chief  shepherd  had 
to  make  good  all  losses  (Gen.  xxxi,  39) ;  at  the  same 
time  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  flock,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  not  paid  in  money,  but  received  a  certain 
amount  of  the  produce  (xxx,  32;  1  Cor.  ix,  7).  The  life 
of  the  shepherd  was  a  monotonous  one ;  he  may  per- 
haps have  whiled  away  an  hour  in  playing  on  some  in- 
strument (1  Sam.  xvi,  18  ;  Job  xxi,  12  ;  xxx,  31),  as  his 
modern  representative  still  occasionally  does  (Wortabet, 
Si/ria,  i,  234).  He  also  had  his  periodical  entertain- 
ments at  the  shearing-time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a 
general  gathering  of  the  neighborhood  for  festivities 
((ien.  xxxi,  19;  xxxviii,  12;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23) ;  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  life  must  have  been  but  dull.  Nor 
did  it  conduce  to  gentleness  of  manners;  rival  shepherds 
contended  for  the  possession  or  the  use  of  water  with 
great  acrimony  (Gen.  xxi,  25;  xxvi,  20  sq. ;  Exod.  ii, 
17) ;  nor  perhaps  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  those 
who  come  late  to  a  well  frequently  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  until  their  turn  comes  (Burckhardt,  Syiia,  p.  63). 
— Smith.     See  Shb;ep. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  often  constituted  the 
chief  wealth  of  patriarchal  times.  Job  possessed  seven 
thousand  sheep  (Job  i,  3),  and  Nabal  three  thousand 
sheep  and  a  thousand  goats  (1  Sam.  xxv, 2).  At  the  pres- 
ent day  both  sheep  and  goats  usually  intermingle  in  the 
same  tlock  for  pasturage,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills 
of  I'alestiue  (Gen.  xxx,  35).  In  one  Arab  encampment 
Prof.  Robinson  saw  about  six  hundred  sheep  and  goats, 
the  latter  being  the  most  numerous;  and  the  process  of 
milking  was  going  on  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Arabs  have  few  cows.  In  Deut.  xxxii,  14,  Moses,  in 
his  farewell  song,  represents  Jehovah  as  having  fed  Israel 
with  "  butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  slwep  f  and  the  apostle 
asks,  "  Who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk 
of  the  flock?"  (1  Cor.  ix,  7).  "It  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day  that  a  man  shall  nourish  a  young  cow  and  two 
sheep ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  for  the  abundance  of 
milk  that  they  shall  give,  that  he  shall  eat  butter:  for 
butter  and  honey  shall  every  one  eat  that  is  left  in  the 
land"  (Isa.  vii,  21,  22).  Here  the  milk  is  the  ]iroductioii 
of  the  sheep  as  well  as  of  the  cow.     See  Milk. 

The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds  (Gen. 
xlvi,  34)  may  have  been  maiidy  due  to  their  contempt 
for  the  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have  been  valued 
neither  for  food  (Plutarch,  he  Is.  72)  nor  generally  for 
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sacrifice  (Herod,  ii,  42),  the  onlj'  district  where  they 
were  otfered  being  about  the  Natron  lakes  (Strabo,  xvii, 
803).  It  may  hav^e  been  increased  by  the  memory  of 
the  shepherd  invasion  (Herod,  ii,  128).  Abundant  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the 
low  position  which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  1G9).     See  Hyksos. 

The  term  "shepherd"  is  applied  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  princes  (Isa.  xliv,  28;  .Jer.  ii,  8;  iii,  15;  xxii, 
22;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  2,  etc.),  prophets  (Zech.  xi,  5,  8,  16), 
teachers  (Eccles.  xii,  11),  and  to  Jehovah  himself  (Gen. 
xlix,  24:;  Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1) ;  to  the  same  effect  are 
the  references  to  '•  feeding"  in  Gen.  xlviii,  15 ;  Psa.  xx viii, 
9 :  Hos.  iv,  16.  The  prophets  often  inveigh  against  the 
shepherds  of  Israel,  against  the  kings  who  feed  them- 
selves and  neglect  their  flocks;  who  distress,  ill-treat, 
seduce,  and  lead  them  astray  (see  Ezek.  xxxiv,  10  sq. ; 
Numb,  xxvii,  17;  1  Kings  xxii,  17;  Isa.  xl,  11;  xliv, 
28;  Judith  xi,  15).     See  Pastor. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas.  A  book  entitled  The  Shep- 
herd, ascribed  to  Hermas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  became  generally  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  For  an  account 
of  its  contents,  credibility,  etc.,  see  Hermas. 

Shepherd,  Order  of  the  Good.  The  "Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity,"  or  "  Eudist  Sisters,"  were 
founded  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1641,  by  abbe  Jean 
Eudes.  In  1835  a  modification  of  the  rule  enabling 
them  to  take  charge  of  penitent  women  was  introduced 
at  Angers,  the  establishment  there  becoming  known  as 
the  "  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd."  They  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1849.  The  "Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  and  "  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,"  and  "  Religious  of  the  Good  Shepherd," 
are  apparently  of  the  same  congregation,  which,  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  names,  is  reported  from  four- 
teen estal)lishments  in  nine  states.  These  are  in  New 
York,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  two  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. ;  Baltimore.  Md. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Franklin,  O. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Paul,  Jlinn.  They  have 
Magdalen  asylums  for  maidens,  industrial  schools  for 
reclaiming  young  truant  girls,  pcotectories  for  young 
girls,  reformatories  for  girls,  and  parochial  schools.  The 
number  of  sisters,  novitiates,  and  lav-sisters  is  probably 
from  350  to  400,  with  2500  or  more  penitents  and  girls 
under  their  charge.  The  '•Third  Order  of  St. Teresa, 
composed  of  reformed  penitents  who  remain  for  life," 
and  reported  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  appears  to  be 
under  the  supervision  and  patronage  of  this  community. 
See  Barnum,  Romanism,  etc.,  p.  328. 

Shepherd,  Jacob  R.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Halifax.  Pa.,  April  3, 1788.  He  was 
converted  in  1814,  admitted  into  the  itinerancy  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1821,  and  served  the  Church 
effectively  until  1830,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  As  his  strength  per- 
mitted, he  still  went  about  doing  good.  He  died  Sept. 
4, 1846.  Mr.  Shepherd  possessed  powers  of  mind  above 
mediocrity,  was  a  good  and  useful  preacher,  and  died  in 
the  faith.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  100. 

Shepherd,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  14, 
1802.  In  1833  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1835,  and  elder 
in  1837.  He  continued  to  labor  without  intermission  un- 
til seized  with  an  illness  which  terminated  his  life,  Maj'' 
22, 1855.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1856,  p.  41. 

Shepherd,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  Nov.  7,  1789. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Illinois  about  1823,  and 
received  on  trial  into  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1836. 
His  ministerial  labor  lasted  twenty-four  years;  and  in 
1860  the  Southern  Illinois  Conference  granted  him  a 
superannuated  relation.     He  died  about  twenty  days 


after,  in  November,  1800.  He  was  "a  faithful  minister, 
remarkable  for  his  punctuality,  and  greatly  beloved." 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  217. 

Shepherd,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1851.  Of  frail  health,  he  husbanded  his  pow- 
ers, and  was  thus  able  to  somewhat  extend  his  labors. 
He  died  (while  presiding  elder  of  the  Jonesborough  Dis- 
trict, Southern  Illinois  Conference)  Sept.  20,  1862.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  211. 

Shepherd,  Vincent,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Wantage,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  October, 
1808.  He  was  licensed  to  exhort  Nov.  4, 1832 ;  and  as 
local  preacher,  Feb.  23,  1833.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Milford  Circuit;  in  1834  to  Essex,  in  1835 
to  Rockaway,  in  1836  to  Easton,  and  in  1837  ordained 
elder  and  appointed  to  Smyrna.  In  1838-39  he  was 
transferred  to  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  stationed 
in  Plainfield;  in  1840,  Belvidere;  in  1841,  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  in  1842-43,  Jersey  City ;  and  in  1844-45,  Rah- 
way.  where  his  health  failed,  and  he  took  a  supernumer- 
ary relation.  He  died  July  1, 1848.  Mr.  Shepherd  was 
a  good  preacher,  a  diligent  student,  and  a  faithful  pastor. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  320. 

Shepherd -kings,  a  series  of  foreign  rulers  in 
Egypt,  whose  domination  must  have  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  there.  The  relation 
of  these  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other 
Egyptians,  is  so  interesting,  if  not  intimate,  especially 
to  the  Biblical  student,  that  our  treatment  of  the  subject 
under  Egypt  and  Hvksos  requires  a  somewhat  fuller 
consideration  of  this  topic.  The  discussion  of  it  began 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Josephus,  who,  in  fact,  gives  us, 
in  two  controversial  passages,  nearly  all  the  information 
we  possess  on  the  question.  He  professes  to  cite  the 
exact  words  of  Manetho,  and  says,  in  substance  {Apian, 
i,  14, 15),  that  the  Hyksos  (a  name  which  he  etymolog- 
ically  interprets  as  meaning  "  Shepherd-kings")  were 
an  ignoble  people,  who  invaded  Egypt  from  the  East 
(evidently  meaning  that  they  were  Arabs)  during  the 
reign  of 'rim;eus  (a  king  nowhere  else  mentioned),  and 
eventually  established  one  of  themselves,  named  Sala- 
tis,  king  at  Memphis,  who  founded  a  city  on  the  Bubas- 
tic  arm  of  the  Nile,  called  Avaris,  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Assyrians;  but  that  after  a  domination  of  511 
years  these  people  were  attacked  by  "  the  kings  of 
Theba'is  and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt"  (language  which 
proves  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Theban  line  at 
least),  who,  under  a  king  named  Alisphragmuthosis, 
subdued  them,  and  that  his  son  Thummosis  finally 
drove  them  out  of  the  country.  The  extract  from 
Manetho  further  states  that  these  refugees  were  the 
builders  of  Jerusalem,  a  statement  with  which  Jose- 
phus joins  issue,  as  identifying  them  with  the  He- 
brews; but  the  language  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
the  Canaanites  who  fortified  Jehus  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  the  time  of  David.  Josephus 
then  proceeds  to  recount  the  kings  of  Egypt  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  beginning  with  Tethmosis; 
and  the  list  is  evidently  that  of  Manetho's  eighteenth 
dynasty  beginning  with  Amosis.  In  the  other  passage 
{ibid.  26),  Josephus  cites  a  story  from  jManetho  to  the 
effect  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  Moses,  was  the  same 
as  a  priest,  Osarsiph  of  Heliopolis,  whom  a  degraded 
leprous  caste  of  the  Egyptians  made  their  ruler  in  an 
insurrection,  and  invited  the  escaped  Shepherds  back 
to  Egypt,  where  they  ravaged  the  country  and  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  atrocities.  The  Egyptian  king  un- 
der whom  tills  revolt  occurred  is  given  as  Amenophis, 
the  father  of  Sethos-Ramses,  and  the  son  of  Rhampses, 
names  which  clearly  point  to  Menephtah  I,  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  Amenophis,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  was  absent  in  Ethiopia,  returned  with  his 
armv,  he  totallv  defeated  and  expelled  the  rebels.    This 
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account,  of  course,  Joscphiis  violently  controverts;  but 
there  is  no  occasiim  to  doubt  its  accuracy  except  as  to 
the  evidently  malicious  and  arbitrary  identification  of 
these  lepri)us  insurrectionists  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
most  casual  reader  cannot  fail,  as  Joscpluis  intimates, 
to  note  the  contradiction  in  JIanetho.  if  he  meant  to 
make  out  an  identity  of  the  Jews  with  luith  the  Hyk- 
sos  and  the  rebels,  since  the  Sliejilierds  liad  been  totally 
expelled  lonj;'  before  the  date  of  tlie  leperb-,  and  the  lie- 
brews  had  but  one  exodus.  In  connection  with  these 
excerpts  from  Manetho,  Josephus  cites  passages  from 
Chivremon  and  others  beariuf^  uiion  the  same  subject, 
but  they  contain  nothinjj  of  importance  to  our  purpose. 
"We  are  not  concerned  liere  to  refute,  whether  indii;- 
iianlly  or  coolh%  either  part  of  this  migration  as  a  gar- 
bled account  of  the  dei)arture  of  tlie  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt;  our  only  object  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its 
chronological  position  with  reference  to  the  Kxodus. 
We  know  of  no  positive  method  for  doing  this  but  by  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  two  events,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  historically,  or  rather  chronolog- 
ically, determined.  Unfortunately  the  uncertainty  of 
many  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  settlement  of 
this  early  portion  of  l)oth  the  Egyptian  and  the  Biblical 
chronology  forbids  any  absolute  satisfaction  on  this 
point.  If,  liowever,  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusions  recently  arrived  at,  we  may,  with  toler- 
able safety,  set  down  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  as  continuing  I5.C.  1874-1058,  and  the  rule  of 
tlie  Hyksos  as  lasting  B.C.  2003-1470;  in  other  words, 
the  entire  period  of  2115  years  during  which  the  He- 
brews were  in  Egypt  was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  latter. 
Some  writers  have  claimed  (Birch,  I'^jupf,  p.  131)  that 
the  name  Eaamses  (or  Rameses),  one  of  the  "  treasure 
cities,"  built  by  the  Israelites  in  their  period  of  bondage 
(Exod.  i,  11),  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  oppression 
took  place  under  the  liamessidae  (nineteenth  dynasty, 
B.C.  1302);  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
Goshen  is  called  "the  land  of  Kameses"  (Gen.  xlvii,  11) 
in  the  time  of  .Joseph  (B.C.  1874). 

The  only  information  we  have  of  the  Hyksos  from 
other  ancient  writers  on  Egypt  consists  of  such  slight 
notices  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  as  the  following 
by  Africanus :  "  Fifteenth  dynasty— six  foreign  Pho'- 
nician  kings,  who  also  took  IMenijihis.  They  likewise 
founded  a  city  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from 
which  they  reduced  the  Egyiitians  to  subjection ;" 
"Sixteenth  dynasty — thirty  other  Shepherd-kings;" 
"Seventeenth  dynasty  — forty-three  other  Sliepherd- 
kings,  and  forty -three  Theban  Diospolites  together." 
Instead  of  this  Eusebius  has  simply  "  Seventeenth  dy- 
nasty—(four)  foreign  I'ho'nician  Shepherd-kings  (broth- 
ers), who  also  took  Memphis.  .  .  .  'I'hev  founded  a  city 
in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from  which  they  sub- 
dued Egypt."  There  are  a  few  indications  in  the  Bib- 
lical reconis  which  have  been  mostly  overlooked  in 
this  discussion,  but  which  to  our  mind  go  far  towards 
contirmiiig  this  relative  [losition  of  the  two  periods. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  expressly  told  that  in  the 
time  of  .Joseph  "every  she|)berd  was  an  abomination 
unto  the  Kgyiitiaiis"((;en.  xlvi,  34).  'I'his  shows  that 
the  Shepherd  invasion  had  occurred  l)efore  that  date, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  so 
deep  an  abhorrence.  In  the  second  place,  liowever,  it 
is  clear,  not  only  from  the  entire  narrative,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  i)laced  in 
tiosheii,  evidently  as  a  break-water  against  these  for- 
eign irruptions,  that  the  Hyksos  had  not  yet  gained 
the  uppcr-iiand,  at  least  in  Memphis,  where  the  capital 
of  .biseph's  I'haraoh  seetns  to  have  been  located;  and 
this  accords  with  the  language  of  .bisephus  above, 
which  implies  that  the  capture  of  Memphis  did  not 
occur  till  an  advanced  period  in  the  Sheplienl  line, 
perba()»  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenlh  dynasty.  It 
is  true,  .losepbus  seems  to  locate  the  first  Sbej)herd- 
king  at  Mem[ilii8,  but  he  betrays  the  inaccuracy  of 


this  expression  by  adding  immediately  that  the  king 
in  tpiestion  built  Avaris  as  his  capital;  and  the  table 
of  dynasties  shows  that  the  Mempliitic  dynasty  con- 
tinued till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Shejiherd  dy- 
nasty XVI.  Indeed,  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  towards  the  Hebrews  ( Exod.  i,  8),  which 
took  place  B.C.  cir.  1738,  singularly  accords  with  the 
revolution  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
dynasty  (B.C.  1740),  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
(B.C.  1755).  Finally,  the  remark  incidentally  dropped 
as  a  reason  by  the  "  new  king"  for  oppressing  the  Is- 
raelites, "  Lest,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  themselves  unto  our  enemies,  and  tight  against 
us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land,"  which  at  first 
sight  seems  most  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  regular  ]\Iem])hitic  line,  bears,  when  more  closely 
examined,  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  far 
as  joining  the  enemy  is  concerned,  there  could  be  little 
difference :  the  Shepherds  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  naturally  friendly  towards  their  neighbors 
and  fellow-shepherds  the  Hebrews;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  the  Hebrews  were  closely  in  alliance 
with  the  long -established  and  apparently  legitimate 
native  sovereigns — had  been  so,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  16);  and  since  the  Hebrews 
had  been  located,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  Goshen 
expressly  for  a  purpose  adverse  to  the  Hyksos,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  had  coalesced  in  sympathy 
or  plans.  The  tyrant's  fear  was  not  so  much  of  the 
arms  of  the  Hebrews,  for  they  were  certainly  not  for- 
midable soldiers,  but  rather  lest  they  should  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  existing  civil  convulsion  to  escape 
from  Egypt.  He  was  not  alarmed,  it  seems,  at  the 
prospect  of  their  increasing  as  an  irivadhuj  force,  such 
as  were  the  Hyksos,  but  only  lest  their  growing  num- 
bers should  warrant  them  in  migrating  bodily  to  some 
more  comfortable  region.  This  implies  that  they  had 
already  experienced  ill  -  treatment  or  dissatisfaction. 
From  what  source  could  this  have  arisen?  They  had 
the  best  possible  land  for  their  vocation  (Gen,  xlvii,  6); 
they  had  enjoyed  royal  patronage  to  the  full;  they 
had  never  hitherto  been  oppressed  by  government. 
They  had  always  been  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens. 
Why  should  they  now  be  suspected  and  distrained  ? 
The  jealousy,  if  on  the  part  of  the  n,Ttive  rei/ime.  seems 
inexplicable;  and  we  may  add  that  such  a  rigorous 
and  illegal  course  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  the  polity  of  the  legitimate  sover- 
eigns of  ancient  Egypt.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that 
bickerings,  rivalries,  and  animosity  had  long  existed  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  lawless,  uncultivated  Hyk- 
sos on  their  frontier;  and  raids  such  as  the  Israelites 
afterwards  experienced  from  their  Bedawin  neighbors 
in  Palesliiie  had.  di>iibtless,  often  been  made  upon  their 
quiet  domain  by  these  Bene-Kedcm,  as  .losephus  vir- 
tually styles  them.  It  was  I  his  annoyance  that  had 
tempted  the  Hebrews  to  long  for  a  less  exposed  situa- 
tion;  and  when  they  saw  these  freebooters  installed  as 
lords,  they  might  well  think  it  high  time  to  decamp. 
The  whole  conducl  of  the  Hyksos,  as  revealed  by  .lose- 
phus, shows  them  to  have  been  of  this  domineering, 
foraging,  semi-savage  character.  Tliey  were,  in  fact, 
congeners  of  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
had  henceforth  a  perpetual  enmity,  despite  the  tradi- 
tional comity  of  earlier  days.  No  genuine  Egyptian 
monarch  seems  capable  of  the  barbarity  of  the  I'haraoh 
of  the  Kxodus;  but  the  atrocities  which  .b)sephus  slates 
th.'it  the  Hyksos  )H'r)ietraled  in  Iheir  later  invasion 
justify  the  belief  that  it  was  they  who,  in  the  days  of 
their  power,  made  Egypt  known  as  "  the  house  of  bond- 
age." The  irritation  and  vexation  caused  by  this  sys- 
tem of  petty  persecution  during  the  long  contact  of 
the  Israelites  with  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt  cherished  as 
well  as  disclosed  (he  early  purpose  of  the  former  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  iheir  forefathers  ((ien.  1,  25),  and  had 
been  predicled  of  old  (xv,  13);  but  it  was  not  till  the 
domination  of  the  latter  had  made  it  gallintr  to  an  in- 
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tolerable  degree  that  the  resolve  ripened  into  a  fixed 
determination.  Sectional  jealousies  and  tribal  ani- 
mosities of  this  sort  are  proverbially  hereditary,  and 
are  peculiarly  inveterate  in  the  East,  where  they  are 
so  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  blooil- feuds.  We  can 
trace  distinct  evidences  of  such  a  national  grudge  in  this 
case  from  the  time  when  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 
woman—  who  was,  doubtless,  no  other  than  a  captive 
from  these  "  Sons  of  the  East"  bordering  on  I'^gypt — 
was  expelled  from  the  Hebrew  homesteatl  for  mocking 
the  son  of  the  free-woman  ((ien.  xxi,  9),  till  Moses  slew 
the  Egyptian  task-master  (Exod.  ii,  12).  Hagar  nat- 
urally retired  to  the  "wilderness  of  Beersheba"  (Gen. 
xxi,  14),  which  was  part  of  what  was  known  by  the 
more  general  name  of  the  desert  of  Taran,  where  her 
childhood  had  doubtless  been  spent,  and  there  contract- 
ed a  marriage  for  her  s((n  among  her  kindred  tribes, 
called  even  then  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (xxi,  21). 
His  descendants,  the  notorious  Ishmaelites,  who  roved 
as  brigands  over  the  region  between  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan, intensified  the  clannish  variance,  which  became 
still  more  sharply  detined  between  the  cavalierly  Esau 
and  the  puritan  Jacob  in  the  next  generation.  These 
two  representative  ciiaracters,  indeed,  both  went  un- 
der the  common  title  of  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  for 
flocks  and  herds  constituted  the  staple  of  the  property 
of  each  (xxxiii,  9) ;  but  the  "  cunning  hunter  of  the 
field"  evidently  looked  with  Bedawi  disdain  upon  his 
'■simple  tent -dwelling"  brother  as  a  Fellah  (xxv,  27 
sq.).  The  collisions  between  the  Philistine  herdsmen 
and  Jacob's  (ver.  17-22)  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
line  of  difference,  and  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
Pliilistia,  as  the  intermediate  battle-ground  of  the  ex- 
pelled Hyksos  in  later  times,  retained  in  its  military 
prowess  and  panoplied  champions  traces  of  their  war- 
like encounters  with  the  arms  of  P^gypt.  The  iron 
war-chariots  of  the  Canaanites  are  especially  traceable 
to  the  Egj'ptian  use  of  cavalry,  and  these  could  only 
deploy  successfully  in  the  level  sea-coast  and  its  con- 
nected plains.  The  fear  of  encountering  these  disci- 
plined foes  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  in  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt  betrays  the  hereditary  hostility 
between  them.  The  Amalekites  wlio  attacked  the  He- 
brews in  the  desert  (Exod.  xvii,  8)  were-  evidently  a 
branch  of  the  same  roving  race  of  Arabs  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the}'  repeated 
the  attack  at  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  (Numb. 
xiv,  45).  The  ban  of  eventual  extermination  against 
them  (Exod.  xvii,  16)  was  but  the  renewal  of  the  old 
enmity.  It  was  a  caravan  of  these  gypsy  traders  (in- 
differently called  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites,  (ien.  xxxvii, 
28)  who  purchased  Joseph  and  carried  him  to  their 
comrades  in  Egypt.  The  second  irruption  of  the  Hyk- 
sos into  Egypt,  as  narrated  by  Joseph  us,  manifestly 
was,  when  stripped  of  its  apocryphal  exaggerations, 
merely  one  of  the  forays  which  characterized,  or  rather 
constituted,  the  guerilla  system  seen  on  various  occa- 
sions to  have  prevailed  on  the  southern  border  of  Pal- 
estine, such  as  Saul's  raid  against  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv, 
3),  David's  expeditions  from  Ziklag  (xxvii,  8),  and  the 
later  marauds  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chron.  v.  18-22). 
The  date  assigned  to  it  by  Josephus  would  be  about 
B.C.  1170-50,  or  during  the  troubled  judgeship  of  Eli, 
when  the  Philistines  and  other  aborigines  had  every- 
thing pretty  much  their  own  way.  This  was  some 
three  centuries  after  the  close  of  the  Shepherd  rule  in 
Egypt,  which  ended  about  B.C.  1492,  or  during  the 
judgeship  of  Ehud.  As  the  route  of  the  invading  and 
retreating  hordes  was,  of  course,  along  the  sea-coast, 
they  may  have  marched  and  countermarched  freely  at 
any  time  prior  to  David's  reign  without  disturbing  in 
the  least  the  current  of  Hebrew  annals,  which  at  that 
period  are  confined  to  the  mountain  backbone  of  the 
country  and  the  Jordan  valley. 

The  Shasus  (whose  name  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  last  syllable  of  Hyksos},  with  whom  the  monuments 
represent  the  Ramessidaj  as  warring,  were  the  Sj-rians 


or  Canaanites  of  this  period.     Others,  however,  read 
the  name  Khctl,  i.  e.  Hittites. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  this  chronological  po- 
sition of  the  Hebrew  transmigration  is  found  in  the  fact 
that /iDises do  not  appearon  the  Egyptian  monumentspri- 
or  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Eiji/p- 
tians  [Amer.  ed.Jji,  380),  having,  in  all  probability,  been 
introduced  by  the  Bedawin  Hyksos,  of  whom,  however, 
few,  if  any,  pictorial  representations  remain.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  to  Egypt,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Shejjherd  rule,  we  read  only  of  asses 
and  wagons  for  transportation  (Gen.  xiv,  19-23) — the 
latter,  no  doubt,  for  oxen,  like  those  employed  in  the 
desert  (Numb,  vii,  3) ;  but  at  the  Exode,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  the  cavalrj',  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  chariots,  formed  an  important  arm  of  the  mili- 
tary service  (Exod.  xiv,  7).  The  incidental  mention  of 
horses,  however,  in  Gen.  xlvii,  17,  as  a  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian farm-stock  in  Joseph's  day,  shows  that  they  were 
not  unknown  in  domestic  relations  at  that  date. 

Shepherds  (French  insurgents).      See  Pastou- 

KEAUX. 

She'phi  (Heb.  ShepM' ,  ''ti'C,  bareness,  hence  a  na- 
ked hill;  Sept.  2a)0(  v.  r.  'S,io(f>dp),  the  fourth  named  of 
the  five  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  the  aboriginal  Seir  of 
Edom  (1  Chron.  i,  40),  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  23)  Shepho  (Heb.  Shepho',  IS'ilJ,  of  the 
same  signification ;  Sept.  "Etixpdp),  which  Burrington 
(^Genealogies,  i,  49)  regards  as  the  preferable  reading. 
B.C.  cir.  1920. 

Shephiphon.     See  Addeu. 

She'pho  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23).     See  Siiephi. 

Shephu'phau  (Heb.  Shephuphan',  lEISTi?,  an  ad- 
der; Se|it.  Sai^rti^  v.  r.  2£0oi;^«/i),  next  to  the  last 
named  of  the  sons  of  Bela  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  5),  elsewhere  called  (perhaps  more  properly) 
S/iepIiirp/iam  (Numb,  xvi,  39,  A.  V.  "Shupham"),  Shup- 
pim  (1  Chron.  vii,  12, 15),  and  Miqrpim  (Gen.  xlvi,  21), 
See  Jacob. 

She'rah  (Heb.  Sheerah',  fTHX'IJ,  relationship,  i.  e. 
kinswoman  [as  in  Lev.  xviii,  17] ;  Sept.  '2aapa  v.  r, 
Saprtft),  a  "daughter"  of  Ephraim  and  foundress  of  the 
two  Beth-horons  and  also  of  a  town  called,  after  her,  Uz- 
zen-sherah  (1  Chron.  vii,  24).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

Sherd  (Isa.  xxx,  14;  Ezek.  xxiii,  34),     See  Pot- 

SHEKI). 

Sherebi'ah  (Heb.  Sherehyah',  H^:?'!!^,  heat  [Fiirst, 
sproufl  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'SapafSia,  v.  r.  'Eapa(3ia^, 
'Zapajiata,  'Sapata,  etc.),  a  prominent  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Mahli  the  Merarite,  who,  with  his  sons  and 
brethren  (eighteen  in  all),  joined  Ezra's  party  of  return- 
ing colonists  at  the  river  Ahava  (Ezra  viii,  18),  and 
who  along  with  Hashabiah  and  ten  others  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  the  treasures  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  24,  where 
they  are  vaguely  called  "chief  of  the  priests").  B.C. 
459.  He  also  assisted  Ezra  in  reading  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  took  part  in  the  psalm  of  confession 
and  thanksgiving  which  wms  sung  at  the  solemn  fast 
after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ix,  4,  5),  and  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x,  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  belonged 
to  the  choir  (xii,  8,  24). 

She'resh  (Heb.  id.  'ii'^V,  but  occurring  onh'  "in 
pause,"  Sha'resh,  Ti5~t3,  root  [Fiirst,  union']  ;  Se|)t.  2o- 
pi'q  v.  r.  'S.ovpoQ),  second  of  the  two  sons  of  IMachir  by 
Maachah,  and  father  of  Ulam  and  Rakem  (1  Chron.  vii, 
IC).     B.C.  ante  1058. 

Sherets.     See  Cueeping  Thing. 

Shere'zer  (Zech.  vii,  2).     See  Sharezer  2. 

Sheridan,  Andrevy  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Butler  County,  O., 
Feb.  7,  1825,  but  emigrated  early  to  Indiana,     He  was 
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converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1841,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  lfSo"2.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
North-west  Indiana  Conference  in  1853,  after  spending 
four  years  in  the  Asbury  University.  In  ISOO  he  re- 
ceived a  superamniated  relation,  which  he  cliMiged  to 
that  of  eft'ective  in  18(55.  He  was  then  apjiointed  to 
Mecliaiiicsbiirg  Circuit,  where  he  died.  Jan.  10,  18G7. 
See  Miiiiiti.t  of  Annual  Conferences.  18G7,  p.  197, 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  an  Irish  clergy- 
man, born  in  the  County  of  Cavan  about  1684.  By 
the  help  of  friends  he  was  educate<l  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
named  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  He  lost  his  ftl- 
lowship  by  marriage,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Dublin, 
which  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  afterwards  ruined 
by  negligence  and  extravagance.  His  intimacy  with 
Swift  procured  him  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in 
1725.  worth  about  i,"150;  but  he  lost  his  chaiilaincy  and 
all  hope  of  rising  by  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  king's 
birthday  from  the  text  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  He  exchanged  his  living  for  that  of  Dun- 
boyne,  but  gave  it  up  for  tlie  free  school  of  Cavan.  He 
soon  sold  the  scliool  for  about  £400,  spent  the  money 
rapidly,  lost  his  health,  and  died  Sept.  10,  1738.  He 
was  a  good-natured,  improvident  man,  continuing  to 
the  last  to  be  a  punster,  a  (juibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit. 
See  Chalmers,  hiog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Sheridan,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  latter  jiart  of  the  17th  century,  was  bishop  of  Kil- 
more  aiul  Ardagh  in  ItW],  and  was  deprived  in  1G91  for 
not  taking  the  oath  at  the  Kevolution.  His  works  con- 
sist of  Sermons,  etc.,  published  in  1()C5,  4to;  1685,  4to; 
1704,  1705, 1706,  3  vols.  8vo;  1720,  3  vols,  (of  vol.  i,  2d 
ed.)  8vo.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
ikors,  s.  V. 

Sherlf  (Arab,  for  7iohle)  designates,  among  Moslems, 
a  descendant  of  iMohammed  through  his  daughter  Fa- 
tima  and  Ali.  The  title  is  iidierited  both  frotn  the 
maternal  and  paternal  side;  and  thus  the  number  of 
members  of  this  aristocracy  is  very  large.  The  men 
liave  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban,  the 
women  the  green  veil;  and  they  mostly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  outward  badge  of  nobility  (the  prophet's 
color),  while  that  of  the  other  Moslems'  turbans  is 
white.  Many  of  these  sherifs  founded  dynasties  in 
Africa;  and  the  line  which  now  rules  in  Fez  and  Moroc- 
co still  boasts  of  that  proud  designation. — Chambtrs''s 
Encyclop.  s.  V. 

Sheriff  occurs  onh'  in  Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  as  a  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Cliald.  "^050,  tiplitay'  (according  to 
Furst  "a  derivation  from  the  old  I'ersic  atipaiti=&n- 
preme  master  [  Stern,  Mountsnamen,  p.  196]  ;"  Sept.  In 
tKovmioi';  Vulg.  ;»(f;/erf(/.<),  one  of  the  classes  of  court 
officials  at  Habylon,  probably  lawyers  or  jurists,  like  the 
present  Mohammedan  mufti,  who  decides  points  of  law 
in  the  Turkish  courts. 

Sheringham,  Houkut,  a  learned  fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Cains  (.'ollcgc,  Camljridge,  who  was  ejected  during 
the  Commonwealili  and  retired  to  Holland,  but  was  re- 
stored in  1662.  His  works  were,  .yV(7«(j:  Codex  Talmu- 
diais  de  Sncrifciis,  etc.: — IHei  Kxjiidtiones,  etc.  (Lond. 
164H,  AUt)  •.—Frtineqiier,  etc.  (ibi<l.  1696,  Hva)  :—'J'/ie 
Kint/s  Snpreimicy  Asserted  (ibid.  1660,  16H2,  4to) : — J)e 
Aw/lorutn  Orifme,  etc.  (Cantab.  1670,  8vo) : — also  Ser- 
mons. See  Allibone,  IHct.of  Jirit.  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  Martin,  was  an  Irisli  divine  and  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Hristol  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  left  the  following  works:  Cunsif/lio 
ad  tin  Giovane  Poetn  (counsel  to  a  young  poet)  (Naples, 
1779,  8vo): — IjCttres  iPnn  ]'oy(iijeur  Ani/lnis  ((iciieva, 
1779;  Neufchatel,  178],  8vo ;  in  Englisli  [not  by  the 
author],  Lond.  17K0,  4to) : — Letters,  nn  various  sulijects 
(1781,  2  vols.  12mo): — New  Letters  from  an  Eni/lish 
Traveller  (1781,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Z/ic^.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 


Sherlock,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Oxton,  Cheshire,  in  1613;  and  was 
educated  at  jNIagdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  minister  of  several  parishes  in 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  became  rector  uf  Winwick,  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  1689.  His  works  are,  Ansu-er  to  the 
(luakers'  Objection  to  Ministers  ( Lond.  1656,  4to  )  : — 
Quakers'  Wild  Questions  A  nsicered  (ibid.  1656, 12mo) : — 
Merciirius  Christiamis,or  The  Practical  Christian  (ibid. 
1673,  8vo) : — and  Sermons,  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v, 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock  (q.  v.),  and  was  born  in 
London  in  1678.  He  early  went  to  Eton,  from  which 
(about  1693)  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
admitted  into  Catherine  Hall.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1697,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1701.  Between  these  dates  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in 
1704,  which  he  held  until  1753.  In  1714  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  became  master  of  Cather- 
ine Hall  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Laiiversity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1716  was  created  dean  of  Chichester. 
He  was  created  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Salisbury 
in  1734;  and  in  1747  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  offered 
to  him,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  ill-health.  The 
following  year  he  accepted  the  see  of  London.  He  died 
in  1761.  Bishop  Sherlock  published,  in  opjjosition  to 
Dr.  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  The  Use  and 
Intent  of  Prophecy : — Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Res- 
urrection of  Jesus  : — and  a  collection  of  his  Discourses. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
(Lond.  1830)  in  5  vols.  8vo.  See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Did. 
s.  V. ;  Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  t)orn  in  Southwark,  London,  in  1641,  etincated 
at  Eton,  and  thence  removed  to  Peter  House,  Cambridge, 
in  May,  1657.  He  was  made  rector  of  St.  George's.  Bo- 
tolph  Lane,  London,  in  1669.  In  1()80  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1681  was  collated  to 
a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  master  of  the  Temple 
in  1684,  and  had  the  rectory  of  Therfeld.  Hertfordshire. 
Kefusing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  Kevolution,  he  was  sus- 
pended ;  but' complying  in  1690,  he  was  restored,  and  be- 
came dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  following  year.  He  died 
at  Hampstead,  June  19, 1707,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  More  than  sixty  of  his  publications  are  given, 
of  which  we  notice  the  folk)wing:  Discourse  concerning 
the  Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  (Lond.  1674, 8vo): — 
Defence  and  Continuation  of  the  same  (ibid.  1675,8vo)  : — 
The  Case  of  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Potcers  Stated, 
etc.  (ibid.  1684, 8vo).     See  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Did.  s.  v. 

Sherman,  Charles,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  20, 1803.  He  was 
converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  1823,  and  admitted  into  the  itinerancy  in 
1830,  laboring  successively  in  Stratford  and  Burlington 
in  the  New  York  Conference,  and  Albany  and  Troy  in 
the  Troy  Conference,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1834. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  Albany  Dis- 
trict, in  which  he  labored  four  years.  In  1842,  owing  to 
failing  health,  he  wasajipointed  to  Jt)ncsville,  a  small  sta- 
tion in  Saratoga  ('onnty,  N.  ^'. ;  in  1843  to  Troy,  where 
he  died,  March  10, 1H44.  ]\Ir.  Sherman  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  clear  in  his  method,  and  forcible  in  his  maimer 
of  address.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  iii,  582 ; 
Spragne,  -1  nnals  <f  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  679. 

Sherman,  John  (1),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Dedliam,  England,  Dec.  26,  1613.  He  was 
e<lucated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  came 
to  New  ICngland  in  1634.  preached  a  short  time  at  Wa- 
tertown,  and  moved  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  made 
a  m.agistrate  and  lived  until  1614,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  at  Watertown.  There  he 
labored  until  his  death,  Aug.  8,  1685.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  44. 
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Sherman,  John  (2),  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  hnrn 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  30,  1772,  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege when  not  far  from  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  grad- 
uated in  1792.  He  studied  theology  partly  under  pres- 
ident Dwight,  but  mainly  under  Kev.  David  Austin,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Haven  Association  in  1796,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Nov. 
15,  1797.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  he  began  to 
doubt  the  doctrines  he  had  been  accustomed  to  believe 
and  preach,  especially  that  of  the  Trinity.  On  Oct.  23, 
1805,  he  received  a  dismissal  from  a  council  called  for 
the  purpose,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Chris- 
tian Church  (Unitarian)  at  01denl)arneveld  (Trenton 
village),  N.  J.,  Jlarch  9,  1806.  After  preaching  a  short 
time,  he  established  an  acailemy  in  the  neighborhood, 
whicVi  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years.  In  1822 
he  built  a  hotel  at  Trenton  Falls,  into  which  he  removed 
the  next  year.  He  died  Aug.  2, 1828.  He  published, 
One  God  in  One  Person  Only,  etc.  (1805,  8vo),  the  first 
formal  and  elaborate  defence  of  Unitarianism  that  ever 
appeared  in  New  England: — .4  Vieic  of  Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings  in  the  County  of  Windom,  Conn.  (1806, 8vo) : 
— Philosophy  of  Languai/e  Illustrated  (Trenton  Falls, 
1826,  12mo):  —  Description  of  Trenton  Falls  (Utica, 
1827, 18mo).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
viii,  326. 

Sherrill,  Edwin  Jenner,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Oct.  23,  1806.  His  pre- 
paratory studies  were  completed  in  Middlebury,  after 
which  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  1832.  He  spent  two  j'ears  of  study 
in  Y'ale  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  one  year  at 
Andover  Seminary.  He  was  ortlained  at  Eaton,  Que- 
bec, June  15, 1838,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  that  church  until  November,  1873.  Though  not  for- 
mally dismissed,  he  removed  to  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1875.  He 
diedin  the  city  of  New  York,  June  13, 1877.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Sherwood,  Mary  Martha,  an  English  authoress, 
was  born  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  July  6,  1775.  In 
1803  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Sherwood,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  1804  to  India,  where  she  instructed 
the  children  of  his  regiment.  In  1818  they  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1821  settled  at  Wiukwar,  Gloucester- 
shire, where  they  resided  for  the  next  twenty-seven 
years.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  works  number  ninety  volumes, 
of  which  mention  is  made  of  the  following:  Chronology 
of  Ancient  History: — Dictionary  of  Scripture  Types, 
The  remainder  are  largely  works  of  fiction.  See  Ajiple- 
totis'  Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Shesh.     See  Linen;  Marble;  Silk. 

She'shach  {Hch.  Sheshak  ,  'T\^'0,  probably  an  artifi- 
cial word  ;  Sept.SEiri'fK  v.r.  2/;(Trt)(),a  term  occurring  only 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  26  ;  li,  41),  who  evidently  uses  it  as  a 
synonym  either  for  Babyism  or  for  Babylonia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  interpreters,  followed  by  Jerome,  it 
represents  3S3,  "  Babel,"  on  a  Cabalistic  principle  called 
"  Athbash"  well  known  to  the  later  Jews — the  substitu- 
tion of  letters  according  to  their  position  in  the  alpha- 
bet, counting  backwards  from  the  last  letter,  for  those 
which  hold  the  same  numerical  position  counting  in  the 
ordinary  way.  See  Cabala.  Thus  n  represents  N, 
IT  represents  2,  "i  represents  3,  and  so  on.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fanciful  practice  were 
as  old  as  Jeremiah's  time ;  and  even  supposing  that  were 
the  case,  why  should  he  use  this  obscure  term  here,  when 
Babj-lon  is  called  by  its  proper  name  in  the  same  verse? 
C.  B.  Michaelis  conjecture.s  that  "ITTIJ  comes  from 
^TT^'i")  shikshak;  "  to  overlay  with  iron  or  other  plates," 
so  that  it  might  designate  Babylon  as  i^aX(co7ri;Xoc. 
Von  Bohlen  thinks  the  word  synonymous  with  the  Per- 
sian Shih-shah,  i.  e.  "house  of  the  prince;"  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah, Babylon  could  have  received  a  Persian  name  that 


would  be  known  in  Juda;a.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of  Abraham, 
Ur  (or  Hur),  "might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Babylon  as  jShishaki,"  and  that  conse- 
(juently  "  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of  the 
Sheshach  of  Scripture"  {Herod,  i,  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur ;  L'r  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken  (as 
Babel,  the  new  capital,  constantly  was)  to  represent  the 
coinitry. 

She'shai  (Heb.  Sheshay',  "'ITir,  iiMtish  [Gesen.] 
or  noble  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  Sfcrrri,  v.  r.  'S.ovi,  "S-ovoai,  'Sefiei, 
etc.),  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Numb,  xiii,  22),  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  bv  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  children 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  14;  Judg.  i,  10).     B.C.  1612. 

She'shan  (Heb.  Sheshan',  "jTliUJ,  lily  [Gesen.]  or 
noble  [Fiirst];  Sept.  Soiaav  v.  r.  ^ujaafi),  a  "son"  of 
Ishi  and  "father"  of  Ahlai  or  Atlai,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron ;  being  a  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Jarha  (q.  v.),  his  Egyptian  slave,  and 
through  this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated  (1  Chron. 
ii,  31,  34,  35).     B.C.  post  1856. 

Sheshbaz'zar  (lieh.Sheshbatstsar',^^^^^^,{Tom 
the  Persian  for  worshipper  of  fire  [Von  Bohlen],  or  the 
Sanscrit  ga^vi^ar  =  "  distinguished  one"  [  Luzzatto]  ; 
Sept.  2rt(ja/Ja(Tap  v.  r.  Y.ai'aliaaap,  etc.),  the  ChaliUeaii 
or  Persian  name  given  to  Zerubbabel  (q.  v.)  in  Ezra  i, 
8.  11 ;  v,  14, 16,  after  the  analogy  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
Abednego,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther.  In  like  manner, 
also,  Joseph  received  the  name  of  Zaphnath-Paaneah, 
and  we  learn  from  Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Josephus 
(Apion,  i,  28),  that  Moses'  Egyptian  name  was  Osar- 
siph.  The  change  of  name  in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim 
and  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34;  xxiv,  17)  may  also 
be  compared.  That  Sheshbazzar  means  Zerul)babel  is 
proved  by  his  being  called  the  prince  (X'^CSv?)  of  Judah, 
and  governor  (HPIS),  the  former  term  marking  him  as 
the  head  of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Numb,  vii,  2, 
10,  11,  etc.),  and  the  latter  as  the  Persian  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  by  the  assertion  (Ezra  v,  16)  that 
"  Sheshbazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God 
which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  compared  with  the  promise  to 
Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iv,  9),  "The  hands  of  Zerubbabel 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house,  his  hands  shall 
also  finish  it."  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  mere  com- 
parison of  Ezra  i,  11  with  ii,  1,  2  and  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  returned  exiles.  The  Jewish  tradition  that 
Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel  is  utterly  without  weight. — 
Smith. 

Sheshunogunde,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  wife 
of  Waishia,  second  son  of  the  first  man  (Puru),  from 
whom  the  mercantile  caste  is  descended.  She  was  cre- 
ated by  Brahma  in  the  lands  of  the  South. 

Sheth  (Heb.  id.  PTIJ),  the  form  of  two  names,  one 
more  accurate  than  that  elsewhere,  the  other  doubtful. 

1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chron.  i,  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  r^  is  rendered 
as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an 
appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the  sons  of 
Sheth,"  "the  sons  of  tumult,"  the  wild  warriors  of 
Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  4."))  "NW^ 
shaon, "  tumult,"  occupies  the  place  of  sheth.  PIT,  sheth, 
is  thus  equivalent  to  rK^\  sheth,  as  in  Lam.  iii,  47. 
Ewald  proposes,  very  unnecessarily,  to  read  T'lJ,  setk=^ 
rxb,  and  to  translate  "  the  sons  of  haughtiness"  {Hoch- 
muthssohne).  Rashi  takes  the  word  as  a  proper  name, 
and  refers  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam  ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who  renders  "he 
shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."    The  Jerusalem  Targum 
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gives  "all  the  sons  of  the  East;"  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than ben-Uzziel  retains  the  Hebrew  word  Sheth,  ami 
explains  it  "of  the  armies  of  (.Jog  who  were  to  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array  against  Israel." — Smith. 

She'thar  (Ueb.S/ietkur',  "^r^S  Persic  fors^tjr,  like 
acTiif)  [(iesen.  ],  or  Zend  s/iw/Za'ao  ="  commander" 
[Fiirst]  :  Sept.  ^apaaBdlof;  v.  r.  ^appka^eoQ,  etc.),  sec- 
ond named  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media, 
who  had  access  to  the  king's  jiresence,  and  were  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth. 
i,  14).  B.C.4^f3.  Comp.  Ezra  vii,  14  and  the  £7rra  roJv 
Uepauiv  tTriaij^oi  of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (iii,  84)  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble  Per- 
sians who  slew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to  them  as 
a  privilege  t<>  have  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all 
times,  without  being  sent  fur,  except  when  he  was  with 
the  women;  and  that  the  king  might  only  take  a  wife 
from  one  of  these  seven  families.  See  Cahshena; 
Esther. 

She'thar-boz'nai  (Chald.  Sli€thn7-'  Bozenay', 
"'JT'a  "Tw,  Persic  =  sldiiiiig  star  [comp.  Oppert. 
Jour.  Asiatique,  1851,  p.  400] ;  Sept.  'S.uSrap-tiov'^ai'at 
V.  r.  -^av.  etc.),  a  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a  com- 
mand in  the  province  "on  this  side  the  river"  under 
Tatnai  (q.  v.)  the  satrap  (rn3),  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Ezra  v,  3,  6 ;  vi,  G,  13).  B.C.  520.  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ze- 
rubbahel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  Ezra  v,  in  which  they  reported  that 
"the  hou>e  of  the  great  God"  in  Jud;ea  was  in  process 
of  being  built  with  great  stones,  and  that  the  work  was 
going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  a  decree  from 
Cvrus.  They  requested  that  search  might  be  made  in 
the  rolls  court  whether  such  a  decree  was  ever  given, 
and  asked  fur  the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The 
decree  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai  from  Darius,  ordering  them 
no  more  to  obstruct,  but,  on  the  contrary',  to  aid,  the  el- 
ders of  the  .Jews  in  rebuilding  the'Teniple  by  supplying 
them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts,  corn,  salt,  wine, 
and  oil.  f<ir  the  sacrifices.  Shethar-boznai  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  decree  offered  no  further  obstruction  to  the 
Jews.  The  account  of  the  Jewish  prosperity  in  vi, 
14-22  would  indicate  that  the  Persian  governors  acted 
fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  from  the  king. 
See"  Ezra. 

As  regards  the  name  Shethar-boznai,  it  seems  to  be 
certainlv  Persian.  The  first  element  of  it  appears  as 
the  name  Shcthnr.  one  of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in 
Esth.  i,  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained  in  the  name 
Pharna-zathres  (Herod,  vii,  65);  and  the  whole  name 
is  not  unlike  S<iti-b(irz(ines,  a  Persian  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  .57).  If  the  names  of  the 
Persian  officers  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra  could 
be  identified  in  any  inscri|)tions  or  other  records  of  the 
reigns  of  Darius.  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be 
of  immense  value  in  clearing  up  the  ditiiculties  of  thai 
book. — Smith.  "The  Persian  alliteration  of  the  name 
in  cuneiform  characters  was  probably  C/iitnibiir.iliann, 
a  word  which  the  (ireeks  would  have  most  properly 
rendered  l)y  Yirpai^apCavqc  (comj).  the  }L.a^ap^'i<wZ(i- 
vai  of  the  .Sept.).  ('Iiitr(ilntrsli(in<i  wmdd  be  formed 
fmm  r/iilni.  '  race,'  '  family,'  and  Ixirshdna,  a  cognate 
form  with  the  Zend  berez,  'splendid'"  (Speaker's  Com- 
minilary,  ad  loc). 

She'va  (Ileb.  text  Sheyn',  X^tt',  margin  Sheva', 
X1^"  in  Sam.),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

i.  (Sept.  i'rtoii  v.  r.  "S-aovX ;  Vulg.  .S'wc.)  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  conciitjine 
Maachah.  He  was  the  "  fatlier,"  i.  e.  founder  or  chiff. 
of  Machliena  and  (Jihea  (1  Chron.  ii,49).    P.CJ.  cir.  1(112. 

2.  (Sept.  i'owff"  V.  r.  '\aovQ.)     'I'hc  scribe  or  royal 


secretary  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  25);  elsewhere  called 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii,  17),  Shisha  (I  Kings  iv,  3),  and 
Shavsha  (1  Chron.  xvi,  18). 

Shew-bread.     See  Show-bread. 

Shiahs.     See  Siiiites. 

Shib'boleth  (Heb.  Shibho'kth,  rbar).  After 
Jephthah  had  beaten  the  Ammonites,  the  men  of  Ephra- 
im  were  jealous  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  and  complained  loudly  that  they  had 
not  been  called  to  that  expedition.  Jeiihthah  answer- 
ed with  much  moderation ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  Ephraimites  from  using  contemptuous  language 
towards  the  men  of  (iilead.  Thej'  taunted  them  with 
being  only  fugitives  from  ICphraim  and  Manasseh,  a  kind 
of  bastards  that  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  tribes. 
A  war  ensued,  and  the  men  of  Gilead  killed  a  great 
number  of  Ephraimites;  after  which  they  set  guards 
at  all  the  passes  of  Jordan,  and  when  an  P^phraimite  who 
had  escaped  came  to  the  river-side  and  desired  to  pass 
over,  they  asked  him  if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimite? 
If  he  said  No,  they  bade  him  pronounce  Shibboleth  ;  but 
he  pronouncing  it  Sibboleth  (q.  v.),  sustituting  '"O  or  O 
for  C,  according  to  the  diction  of  the  Eplirainiites,  they 
killed  him.  In  this  way  there  fell  42,000  Ephraimites 
(Judg.  xii).     See  Ji';phthah. 

The  word  Shibboleth,  which  has  now  a  second  life  in 
the  Englisli  language  in  a  new  signification,  has  two 
meanings  in  Hebrew;  (1)  an  ear  of  corn  ((ien.  xli, 
etc.) ;  (2)  a  stream  or  flooil :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
latter  sense  that  this  particidar  word  suggested  itself 
to  the  (iileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a  rajiid  river.  The 
word,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  used  twice  in  Psa.  Ixix,  in 
verses  2  and  15.  where  the  translation  of  the  A.  Y.  is 
"the  //oo(/s  overflow  me,"  and  "let  not  the  w&ier- flood 
overflow  me;"  also  in  Isa.  xxvii,  12  ("channel"),  Zech. 
iv,  12  ("branch").  If  in  English  the  word  retained  its 
original  meaning,  the  latter  passage  might  be  trans- 
lated "  let  not  a  shil)boleth  of  waters  drown  me."  There 
is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word  be- 
ginning with  the  sound  sk  would  have  answered  equal- 
ly well  as  a  test. 

The  above  incident  should  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out observing  tbat  it  affords  proof  of  dialectical  varia- 
tions among  the  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  in  those  early  days.  There  can  be 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  find  in  later  ages  the  same 
word  written  different  ways,  according  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  different  tribes,  or  of  different  colonies  or  resi- 
dents of  the  Hebrew  people;  whence  various  pointings, 
etc.  That  this  contiinied  is  evident  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  (ialila'an  dialect,  by  which  Peter  was  dis- 
covered to  be  of  that  district  (jMark  xiv,  70).  Before 
the  introduction  of  vowel-points  (which  took  place  not 
earlier  than  the  (ith  century  A.D.)  there  was  nothing 
in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the  letters  Shin  and  Sin,  so 
it  could  not  be  known  by  the  eye  in  reading  when  h 
was  to  t)e  sounded  after  s,  just  as  now  in  English  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the 
words  sugar,  Asia,  Persia  ;  or  in  (ierman,  according  to 
the  most  common  proniniciation,  after  s  in  the  words 
Spruche,  Spiel,  Sturm,  Stiefel,  and  a  large  class  of  sim- 
ilar words.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  sh  is  un- 
known to  the  Creek  language,  as  the  English  th  is  ini- 
known  to  so  many  modern  languages.  Hence  in  the 
Sept.  jiropcr  names  commence  siin]ily  with  *■  which  in 
llcl)rcw  coiiunence  with  sh  ;  and  one  result  has  been 
th;it,  through  the  Sept.  and  the  A'ldg.,  some  of  these 
names,  such  as  Samuel,  Samson,  .Simeon,  and  Solomon, 
having  become  naturalized  in  the  (ireek  form  in  the 
English  language,  have  been  retained  in  this  form  in 
(lie  I'jiglish  version  of  the  Old  Test.  Hence,  likewise, 
it  is  a  singularity  of  the  Sept.  version  that  in  the  |>as- 
sage  in  .liidg.  xii,  fi  the  translator  cotdd  not  inlroduce 
the  word  "Shibboleth"  and  has  substituted  one  of  its 
translations,  aTa\vQ,  "an  ear  of  corn,"  which  tells  the 
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original  story  by  analogy.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  word  may  have  been  ingeniously  preferred  to  any 
Greek  word  signifying  '•  stream,"  or  "  tiood,"  from  its 
first  letters  being  rather  harsh-sounding,  independently 
of  its  containing  a  guttural.  —  Calinet;  Smith.  See 
GUnther,  De  Dialect.  Trihniaii  Judw,  Ephraim,  et  Benja- 
min (Lips.  1714).     See  Hebrew  Language. 

Shib'mah  (Numb,  xxxii,  38).     See  Sibmah. 

Shi'cron  [some  Shic'i-oni  (Heb.  Shikron',  "iTD'^, 
drunkenness  [as  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  33;  xxxix,  19;  butFUrst 
s&ys  fruitjidness~[\  Sept.  5;o(i:Y'>>3'  \.t,' AKKapwva  [imi- 
tating the  n  directive]),  a  town  near  the  western  end 
of  the  northern  boundarj'  of  Judah,  between  Ekron  and 
Mt.  Baalah  towards  Jabneel  (.Josh,  xv,  11).  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  Dan,  as  it  is  not  enumerated  among  the  cities 
of  Judah  (ver.  21-63).  The  Targum  gives  it  as  Shika- 
7-071,  and  with  this  agrees  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.  2a;;^a»- 
pdv),  though  no  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  the  place 
is  to  be  gained  from  his  notice.  Neither  Schwarz  {Pal- 
est, p.  98)  nor  Porter  {IJundb.  for  Pal.  p.  275)  has  dis- 
covered any  trace  of  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  present 
ruined  village  Beit  Shit,  about  half-way  between  Ekron 
and  Ashdod. 

Shidders,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  class  of  good 
genii,  or  devetas,  not  to  be  identitied  with  the  devs  of 
the  Persians,  which  are  evil  genii. 

Shield  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  words,  of  which  the  first  two  are  the 
most  usual  and  important;  likewise  of  one  Greek  word. 

1.  The  tsinndh  (iHSit,  from  a  root  'DH,  to  protect) 
was  the  large  shield,  encompassing  (Psa.  v,  12)  and 
forming  a  protection  for  tlie  whole  person.  When  not 
in  actual  conflict,  the  tsinndh  was  carried  before  the 
warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7,  41).  The  definite  article  in  the 
former  passage  {the  shield,  not  "  a  shield"  as  in  tlie  A.  V.) 
denotes  the  importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is 
used  with  "  spear,"  rdmach  (1  Chron.  xii,  8, 14 ;  2  Chron, 
xi,  32,  etc.),  and  chunith  (1  Chron.  xii,  34)  as  a  formula 
for  weapons  generally. 

2.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  mar/m  ("(ji'2,  from 
"35,  to  corer),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably  for  use  in 
hand-to-hand  tight.  The  difference  in  size  between  this 
and  the  tsinndh  is  evident  from  1  Kings  x,  16,  17;  2 
Chron.  ix,  15,  16,  where  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold 
is  named  as  being  used  for  the  latter  than  for  the  for- 
mer. The  portability  of  the  nia</en  maj-  be  inferred 
from  the  notice  in  xii,  9,  10 ;  and  perhaps  also  from  2 
Sam.  i,  21.  The  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv,  26;  Psa.  iii,  3;  xviii,  2,  etc.). 
Like  tsinndh,  it  occurs  in  the  formulated  expressions  for 
weapons  of  war,  but  usualh'  coupled  with  light  weapons, 
the  bow  (2  Chron.  xi v,  8 ;  xvii,  7),  darts,  nba  (xxxii,  5). 


Ancient  Orieutnl  Shields:  1.  Ass.\  riiui ;  2,  3.  I'ersian. 

(From  the  monuineuts.) 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Phalanx.    (From  the  raouuments.) 

3.  What  kind  of  arm  the  shelet  (tisd)  was  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  By  some  translators  it  is  ren- 
dered a  "  quiver,"  by  some  "  weapons"  generally,  by  oth- 
ers a  "shield."  Whether  either  or  none  of  these  is 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  had  a  very  individual 
sense  at  the  time;  it  denoted  certain  special  weapons 
taken  by  David  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam. 
viii,  7  ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple, 
where  they  did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
Joash's  proclamation  (2  Kings  xi,  10;  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
9),  and  where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv,  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of  gold,  it 
would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for  offence.  In 
the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (Jer.  li,  11; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of  a  foreign  arm. 

4.  In  two  passages  (1  Sam.  xvii,  45 ;  Job  xxxix,  23) 
kidon  ("jTTiS),  a  dart,  is  thus  erroneously  rendered. 

To  these  we  may  add  socherdh  (ri"inb,  "buckler"), 
a  poetical  term,  occurring  only  in  Psa.  xci,  4. 

Finally,  in  Greek,  ^vptitQ  (probably  a  door,  hence  a 
large  shield)  occurs  metaphorically  once  (Eph.  vi,  16). 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  ordinary  shield  consisted 
of  a  framework  of  wood  covered  with  leather;  it  thus 
admitted  of  being  burned  (Ezek.  xxxix,  9).  The  magen 
was  frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper; 
its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,  when  the 
sun  shone  on  it  (1  JIacc.  vi,  39),  and  to  this  rather  than 
to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the  shield  we  may 
refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahum  (ii,  3).  The  sur- 
face of  the  shield  was  kept  bright  by  the  application  of 
oil,  as  implied  in  Isa.  xxi,  5;  hence,  Saul's  shield  is  de- 
scribed as  "not  anointed  with  oil,"  i.e.  dusty  and  gory 
(2  Sam.  i,  21).  Oil  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as 
for  the  leather  shield.  In  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
effects  of  weather,  the  sliield  was  kept  covered  except 
in  actual  conflict  (Isa.  xxii,  6 ;  comp.Cfesar,  B.  G.  ii,  21 ; 
Cicero,  Nut.  JJeor.  ii,  14).  The  shield  was  worn  on  the 
left  arm,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a  strap.  It  was 
used  not  only  in  the  fieki,  but  also  in  besieging  towns, 
when  it  served  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  the  com- 
bined sliields  of  the  besiegers  forming  a  kind  oftestudo 
(Ezek.  xxvi,  8).     Sluelds  of  state  were  covered  with 
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Modern  Oriental  Shields  and  Spears. 

o,  large  Arabic  shield  ;  *,  small  do. :  c,  side  view  of  the  same  ;  rf,  large  Turk- 
ish shield ;  e,  Mameluke  shield  ;  /,  Arabiau  spear  ;  j,  Turkish  ;  /i,  Wam- 
eloke. 

beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  religious 
processions  (1  Kings  x,  1(5,  17);  when  these  were  car- 
ried off  they  were  replaced  by  shields  of  brass,  which, 
as  being  less  valuable,  were  kept  in  the  guard-room 
(xiv,  27),  while  the  former  had  been  suspended  in  the 
palace  for  ornament.  A  large  golden  shield  was  sent 
as  a  present  to  the  Romans  when  the  treaty  with  them 
was  renewed  by  Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  xiv,  2-1; 
XV,  18)  :  it  was  intended  as  a  token  of  alliance  ((rvfifio- 
Xoi>  Tt'ig  avuiiaxiaQ,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  8,  5);  but 
whether  any  symbolic  significance  was  attached  to  the 
shield  in  particular  as  being  the  weapon  of  protection  is 
uncertain.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  present  occur 
(Sueton.  Calif).  16),  as  well  as  of  complimentary  presents 
of  a  different  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (Cicero,  Verr.  2 
Act.  iv,  29,  67).  Shields  were  suspended  about  pub- 
lic buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (1  Kings  x,  17;  I 
Mace,  iv,  57 ;  vi,  2).  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  shields  (assuming  shelet  to  have  this  meaning) 
which  David  took  from  Iladadezer  (2  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  Cant. 
iv,  4),  and  which  were  afterwards  turned  to  practical 
account  (2  Kings  xi,  10;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  The  Gam- 
madim  similarly  suspended  them  about  their  towers 
(F>zek.  xxvii,  11).  See  (Jajimadim.  In  the  metaphor- 
ical language  of  the  Bible  the  shield  generally  repre- 
sents the  protection  of  (iod  (e.  g.  Psa.  iii,  3 ;  xxviii,  7)  ; 
but  in  xlvii,  9  it  is  applied  to  earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph. 
vi,  16  to  faith. — Smith. 

The  large  shield  (fiaTrlc,  cUpeus)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  originally  of  a  circular  form,  and  in  the 
Homeric  times  was  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
body.    It  was  made  sometimes  of  osiers  twisted  togeth- 
er, sometimes  of 
wood,  covered 
with  ox-hides  sev- 
eral   folds    thick. 
On  the  centre  was 
a  projection  called 
6fi(pd\o(^,  umbo,  or 
boss,  which  some- 
times  terminated 
in  a  spike.    After 
the  Koman  soldier 
received  pay,  the 
'ipeus    was    dis- 
Mtinued  for  the 
scutum,  Bvpfor,  of 
oval    or    oblong 
form,  and  adapted 
to    the   shape   of 
the  body.    Signif- 
icant devices   on 
shields   are    of 
urcat    aiilii|uity. 
I  .:\r\\  Kciman  sol- 
ilirr  liad  his  name 
Greek  Shield.  inscribed   on    his 


Eomau  Shields.     (From  Trnjau's  Column.) 

shield.  Paul  (Eph.  vi,  16)  uses  the  word  Srvptog  rather 
than  ri(77rif,  because  he  is  describing  the  armor  of  a  Ro- 
man soldier.  See  Kitto,  Pict,  Bible,  note  at  Judg.  v,  8. 
See  Armok. 

Shields,  Alexander,  was  an  English  clergyman 
and  minister  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Cameronian  Regiment  in  1689.  In  August,  1699,  he 
accompanied  the  second  Darien  expedition,  and  died, 
"worn  out  and  heart-broken," in  Jamaica  (see  Macaulay, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  [1861],  V,  xxiv).  His  published  works 
are,  A  Hind  Let  Loose  ;  or,  A  Historical  Represeyitation 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1687,  8vo)  : — IHstory  of  the 
Scotch  Presbytery  (1691,  4to),  an  epitome  of  the  fore- 
going : — Elci/ii  on  the  Death  of  James  Renwick  (1688)  : — 
An  Inquiry  into  Church  Communion  (2d  ed.  Edinb.  1747, 
sm.8vo) : — The  Scots  Inquisition  (1745,  sm.  8vo) : — also 
Sermons.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  vier.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop. Bihlioy.  s.  v. 

Shields,  Hugh  K.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  P^lk  Ridge  Church,  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  Dec. 
10,  1806.  He  was  converted  to  God  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and,  feeling  his  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
he  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  with  that  object  in 
view.  He  graduated  at  an  academy  near  Elk  Ridge, 
then  at  Jackson  College,  Columbus,  Tenn.,  studied  the- 
ology privately,  and  was  licensed  by  West  Tennessee 
Presbytery  in  1836,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1837. 
He  subsequently  preached  at  the  following  places : 
Bethbcrei,  Hopewell,  Savannah,  Elk  Ridge,  Corners- 
ville,  Richland,  Campbellsville,  and  Lynnville — all  in 
Tenn.  His  active  ministry  lasted  twenty-seven  years; 
two  j-cars  before  his  death,  Sept.  13,  1865,  he  was  dis- 
abled from  work  by  a  severe  accident.  ^Ir.  Shields 
was  a  zealous  and  faithful  minister  of  the  (iospel,  ex- 
hii)iting  to  a  high  degree  the  characteristics  of  one  who 
walked  with  God.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanuc, 
1866,  p.  362.     (J.L.S.) 

Shields,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Pittsburi;li.  Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1812.  He  graduated  at  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
1«30,  studied  theology  four  years  under  the  instruction 
of  Revs.  Mungo  Dick  anil  Jolni  Pressly,  D.l).,  was  li- 
censed April  2,  1834,  by  the  Associate  Refi)rmed  Pres- 
bytery of  Monoiigahela,  and  ordained  in  1835  as  pastor 
of  tlie  congregations  of  Fermanagh  an<l  Tuscarora,  Ju- 
niata County,  Pa.  Here  lie  labored  with  varied  success 
until  the  spring  of  1H,")9,  when,  on  account  of  failing 
liealtli,  lie  ceased  to  jireach  in  the  Tuscarora  branch  of 
his  charge,  anil  gave  all  his  time  to  the  Kermanagh 
congregation.    He  died  Aug.  19, 1862.    Mr.  Shields  pes- 
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sessed  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  and  his  ex- 
ercises Avere  always  of  a  higli  order.  See  ^Vilson,  Fresb. 
Hist.  A  Imiiuic,  181J4,  p.  3o4     (J.  L.  S.) 

Shier-Thursday.     See  Sheer-Thursday. 

Shie-tsih,  gods  of  the  land  and  grain  among  the 
Chinese.  There  is  an  altar  to  these  deities  in  Fekin, 
which  is  square,  and  only  ten  feet  high,  being  divided 
into  two  stories  of  only  five  feet  each.  Each  side  of 
the  S(iuare  measures  fifty-eight  feet.  The  emperor 
alone  has  the  privilege  of  worshipping  at  this  altar,  and 
it  is  not  lawful  to  erect  a  similar  one  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  for  the  use  of  any  of  his  sul)jects. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Shigga'ion  (Heb.  Shiggnyon',  'ji'^S^;  Sept.  >pa\- 
[xoi; ;  Vulg.  Psalmits  [Psa.  vii,  1]),  a  particular  kind  of 
psalm,  the  specific  character  of  which  is  not  now  known. 
In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  nowhere  in 
Hebrew  except  in  the  inscription  of  the  above  psalm ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  that  psalm  to 
distinguish  it  from  numerous  others,  in  which  the  au- 
thor gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  against  his  enemies 
and  implores  the  assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive 
inference  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  in- 
scription to  the  ode  of  the  prophet  Ilabakkuk  (iii,  1),  the 
word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but  the  phi^ase  in 
which  it  stands,  \d  shigyonoth,  is  deemed  almost  unani- 
mously, as  it  would  seem,  bj'  modern  Hebrew  scholars, 
to  mean  "  after  the  manner  of  the  shiggaiou,"  and  to  be 
merely  a  direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures 
by  which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  This  being 
so,  the  ode  is  no  real  help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  shiggaiou ;  for  the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called,  though 
it  is  directed  to  be  sung  according  to  the  measures  of 
the  shiggaion.  Indeed,  if  it  were  called  a  shiggaion, 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  diminished;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  inscription,  no  one  would  liave  ever  thought 
that  the  ode  and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  sacred  poem.  And  even  since  their  possible 
similarity  has  been  suggested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity  consists,  so  as  to 
justify  a  distinct  classification.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, it  is  natural  to  endeavor  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  meaning  of  shiggaion  from  its  etymologj'^ ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  less  than  three  rival  ety- 
mologies, each  with  plausible  claims  to  attention.  Ge- 
senius  and  Flirst  (s.  v.)  concur  in  deriving  it  from  nSTIJ 
(the  Piel  of  M5T13),  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extol- 
ling with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  S3'riac  words.  Shiggaion  would  thus  mean  a 
hymn  or  psalm;  but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it  have 
any,  as  applicable  to  Psa.  vii,  would  continue  unknown. 
Ewald  (^Die  poetischen  Biicher  des  alten  Bundes,  i,  29), 
Rodiger  (s.  v.  in  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's  The- 
saurus), and  Delitzsch  {Commentar  iiher  den  Psalter,  i, 
51),  derive  it  from  n^lU,  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from 
wine,  and  consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent 
to  a  dithyrambus ;  while  De  Wette  (Die  Psalinen,  p.  34), 
Lee  (s.  v.),  and  Hitzig  {Die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten,  p. 
26)  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm  of  lamentation,  or  a 
psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from  Arabic.  Hupfeld.  on 
the  other  hand  {Die  Psalinen,  i,  109,  199),  conjectures 
that  shiggaion  is  identical  with  higgaion  (Psa.  ix,  16),  in 
the  sense  of  poem  or  song,  from  Tl^'n,  to  meditate  or  com- 
pose; but  even  then  no  information  would  be  conveyed 
as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem.  As  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Habakkuk's  ode,  nii'^STT  hs,  the  translation  of 
the  Sept.  is  /xerd  ',<j^//c,  which  conveys  no  definite  mean- 
ing. The  Vulgate  translates  pro  ignorantiis,  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shegagoth,  transgressions  through  igno- 
rance (Lev.  iv,  2,  27  ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  Eccles.  v,  6),  or  she- 
gioth  (Psa.  xix,  13),  which  seems  to  have  nearly  the 
same  meaning.  Perhaps  the  Vulgate  was  influenced 
by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  where  shigyonoth  seems  to 


be  translated  Sm  S-iTS.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii,  1,  the 
rendering  is  "  upon  shigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were 
some  musical  instrument.  But  under  such  circum- 
stances \il  (p'S)  must  not  be  translated  "  upon"  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use  there 
is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose,  although 
playing  on  musical  instruments  is  frequently  referred 
to ;  and  in  poetry,  although  there  is  one  passage  (Psa. 
xcii,  3)  where  the  word  might  be  so  translated,  it  might 
equally  well  be  rendered  there  "  to  the  accompaniment 
of"  the  musical  instruments  therein  specified;  and  this 
translation  is  preferable.  Some  writers  even  doubt 
whether  \d  signifies  "  upon"  when  preceding  the  sup- 
posed musical  instruments  Gittith,Machalath,Neginath, 
Nechiloth,  Shushan,  Shoshannim  (Psa.  viii,  1 ;  Ixxxi, 
1 ;  Ixxxiv,  1 ;  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxviii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  Ix,  1 ; 
xlv,  1 ;  Ixix,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1).  Indeed,  all  these  words  are 
regarded  by  Ewald  (Poet.  Bi'ich.  i,  77)  as  meaning  mu- 
sical keys,  and  by  Flirst  (s.  vv. )  as  meaning  musical 
bands.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutes, it  is  very  singular,  if  those  six  words  signify  mu- 
sical instruments,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  mention- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible. — Smith.  See  Psalms, 
Shigmu,  in  Chinese  mythology,  was  the  mother 
of  Fo.  While  still  a  virgin  she  ate  a  lotus-flower,  found 
while  bathing,  and  was  thus  impregnated  by  some  deitj'. 
The  fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  Fo. 

Shi'hon  (Heb.  Shion',  "(1X''^\  ruin;  Sept.  "Emvcl 
Y.r.'S.udv;  YuXg.Seon;  A. V.  originally  "Shion"),  a  town 
of  Issachar,  named  only  in  Josh,  xix,  19,  where  it  occurs 
between  Haphraim  and  Anaharath.  Eusebins  and  Je- 
rome {Onomast.)  mention  it  as  then  existing  "near 
Mount  Tailor."  A  name  resembling  it  at  present  in 
that  neighborhood  is  the  Khirbet  ShiHn  of  Dr.  Schulz 
(Zimmermann,  Map  of  Galilee,  1861),  one  and  a  half 
mile  north-west  of  Deburieh.  This  is  probably  the 
place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  166)  as  "  Sain 
between  Duberieh  and  Jafa."  The  identification  is, 
however,  very  uncertain,  since  Shi'in  appears  to  con- 
tain the  Ain,  while  the  Hebrew  name  does  not. — Smith. 
On  this  and  other  accounts  we  prefer  the  position  of  the 
modern  village  esh-Shnjei-ah,  a  little  north  of  Tabor 
(Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  219,  note). 

Shi'hor  (Heb.  Shichor',  'nin'^Tl''  [thus  only  in  Josh. 
xiii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  5],  or  "ihiia  [Jer.  ii,  18],  or  ^Huj 
[Isa.  xxiii, 3],  dark;  once  with  the  art.  "iinitt.''ri,  Josh, 
xiii,  3,  and  once  with  the  addition  "of  Egypt,"  1  Chron. 
xiii,  5 ;  Sept.  Vi^wv,  rj  aioiKr]Tog,  opia,  and  fiETajioXfj ; 
Vulg.  Sihor,  Nilus,Jiuvins  turbidus,  and  aqua  turbid  a  ; 
A.  V.  "  Sihor"  in  all  passages  except  1  Chron.  xiii,  5), 
one  of  the  names  given  to  the  river  Nile,  probably  aris- 
ing from  its  turbid  waters,  like  the  Greek  MfX«c  (Gesen. 
Thesarirus,  s.  v.).  Several  other  names  of  the  Nile  may 
be  compared.  NeTXoc  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  "  the  blue,"  that  is,  "  the 
dark"  rather  than  the  turbid  ;  for  we  must  then  compare 
the  Sanscrit  Nilah.  "  blue,"  probably  especially  "  dark 
blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  "  black  mud."  The  Arabic 
azrak,  "blue,"  signifies  "dark"  in  the  name  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  of  the  two 
great  confluents  of  the  Nile.  Still  nearer  is  the  Latin 
Melo,  from  ^dXar,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  according  to  Festus 
and  Servius  («fZ  I7r//.  G-Vorr/.  iv,291 ;  ^'£n.i,745;  iv,  246); 
but  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  such  a  word  resting  on 
no  better  authority.  With  the  classical  writers  it  is  the 
soil  of  Egypt  that  is  black  rather  than  its  river.  So, 
too,  in  hieroglyphics,  the  name  of  the  country,  Kern, 
means  "  the  black ;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile 
of  like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  of  the  Nile-god  is  colored  differently 
according  as  it  represents  the  river  during  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  in  the 
former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue.     See  Nile. 

There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  unqualified 
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in  the  Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Sliihor- 
mizrairn.  In  1  Chron.  xiii,  5  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  David's  kint^dom  :  "'David  gath- 
ered all  Israel,  from  Shilior  of  Kgypt  even  unto  the  en- 
tering of  Hainath."  At  tliis  period  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael was  at  the  highest  pitch  of  its  prosperity.  David's 
rule  extended  over  a  wider  space  than  that  of  any  other 
monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne;  and,  probably,  as 
an  evi<lenee  of  this  fact,  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  fultil- 
ment  of  the  divine  promise  to  Al)raham  (_(len.  xv,  18) — 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  rirer 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates" — 
the  sacred  historian  may  here  have  meant  the  Nile. 
Yet,  in  other  places,  where  the  northern  boundary  is 
limited  to  the  "entrance  of  Hamatb,"  the  southern 
is  usually  '•  the  torrent  of  Egypt,"  that  is,  Wady  (3n3, 
not  in:)  el-Arish  (Numb,  xxxiv,  o;  1  Kings  viii,  G5). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever  spread 
westward  beyond  Gaza.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  David's  time  should 
thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extending  as  far  as  the 
easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile-,  Iwt  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  more  than  one  tribe,  at  a  later  period,  had 
spread  beyond  even  its  first  boundaries,  and  also  that 
the  limits  may  be  those  of  David's  dominion  rather  than 
of  the  land  actually  fully  inliabited  by  the  Israelites. 
The  passage  ni  ,bxsh.  xiii,  3  is  even  more  obscure.  The 
sacred  writer  is  describing  the  territory  still  remaining 
to  be  conquered  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  about 
to  allot  the  conquered  portion  to  the  tribes:  "This  is 
the  land  that  yet  remaineth;  all  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  Geshuri,  from  Shihor  which  is  before 
(i:S~b",  'in  the  face  of,'  not  'east  of,'  but  rather  'on 
the  front  of)  Egypt,  even  mito  the  borders  of  Ekron 
northward."  Keil  argues  that  Wady  el-Arish,  and  not 
the  Nile,  must  here  be  meant  (Comment,  ad  loc.) ;  but 
his  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  Joshua  maj'  have 
had  the  Lord's  covenant-promise  to  Abraham  in  view ; 
if  so,  Shihor  means  the  Nile;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  the  boundaries  of  the  land  as  described  by 
Moses  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  5  sq.  in  view,  then  Shihor  must 
mean  A\'ady  el-Arish,  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
in  all  the  other  passages  in  which  this  won!  is  used  it 
is  anarthrous,  here  it  has  the  article.  This  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  specific  meaning ;  for  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  doubted  that  here  and  in  1  Chron,  xiii,  o  the  word 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense.  The  use  of  the  article 
indicates  that  the  word  is,  or  has  been,  an  appellative — 
rather  the  former  if  we  judge  only  from  tlic  complete 
phrase.  It  must  also  l)e  remembered  that  Sliibor-niiz- 
raim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nalial-niizr;iim,  and 
that  the  name  Sbihor-libnath,  in  the  ntirtb  of  Palestine, 
unless  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or  the  I'lKcnician 
colonists  of  Egypt,  on  accoimt  of  the  connection  of  that 
country  with  tl)e  ancient  manufacture  of  glass,  shows 
that  the  word  Shihor  is  not  restricted  to  a  great  river. 
That  the  stream  intended  by  Shihor  un(|nalified  was  a 
navigal)le  river  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  saitl  of  Tyre,  "  And  liy  great  waters,  the  sow- 
ing of  Shihor,  the  han-est  of  the  river  (  Yeor,  "iX"')  [is] 
her  revenue"  (xxiii,  3).  Here  Shihor  is  either  the  same 
as,  or  compared  with,  Yeur,  generally  thought  to  be  the 
Nile.  In  .leremiah  the  identity  of  Shihor  with  the  Nile 
seems  distinctly  stated  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  "  .■\nd 
now  what  ha.st  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the 
way  f)f  Assyria  to  drink  the  waters  f)f  the  river?"  i.  e. 
Enjihrates  (ii,  18).  (Jesenins  (iit  sup.)  considers  that 
Sihor,  wherever  used,  means  the  Nile;  and  upon  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  several  passages,  and  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  can- 
not appropriately  be  applied  to  Wady  el-Arlsb,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  name  of  the  river  Nile  (see 
Jerome,  ad  Isn.  .r.ri'u,  3;  Keland,  Pahest.  p.  '28G). — Kit- 
to;  Smith.     See  Riveh  ok  EoYi-r. 


Shi'hor-lib'nath  (lleh. Shickor'%ihnath',  "liniia 
ns^b,  literally,  black  of  ichiteiiess ;  Sept.  6  "S-tniip  [v.  r. 
2(n>)']  Koi  Ai/'Jrti'a^;  Vulg.  Sichor  et  Labanatli),  a  local- 
ity mentioned  only  in  .Josh,  xix.  26  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  soutliern  boundary  of  Asher  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carnnd  and  Bcth-dagon,  By  the  ancient  translators 
and  commentators  (as  I'eshito-Syriac,  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon)  the  names  are  taken  as  be- 
longing to  two  distinct  places.  But  modern  commenta- 
tors, beginning  perhaps  with  Masius,  have  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Slnhor  alone  is  a  name  of  the  Nile,  that 
Shibor-lil)nath  is  likewise  a  river.  Led  by  the  mean- 
ing of  Libnalh  as  "white,"  they  interpret  the  Shihor- 
lil)nath  as  the  glass  river,  which  they  then  naturally 
identify  with  the  Belus  (q.  v.)  of  Pliiiy  {H.  N.  v,  19), 
the  present  Nahr  Xaman.  which  drains  part  of  the  plain 
of  Akka,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  short  distance 
below  that  city.  This  theory,  at  once  so  ingenious  and 
so  consistent,  is  supported  by  the  great  names  of  IMicbae- 
lis  (Suppl.  No.  2462)  and  Gesenius  {Thesavr.  p.  1393); 
but  the  territory  of  Asher  certainly  extended  far  south 
of  the  Naman.  Keland's  conjecture  of  the  Crocodile 
Eiver,  probably  the  Nahr  Zei'la,  close  to  Kaisarij-eh,  is, 
on  the  other  liainl,  too  far  south,  since  Dor  was  not 
within  the  limits  of  Asher.  The  Shihor-libnath,  if  a 
stream  at  all,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  little 
stream  (marked  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Jilap  as  Wady  MUheh, 
but  as  Wady  en-Xehru  on  the  specimen  of  the  Ordnance 
Surveys  in  the  Pid.  Exjilor.  Quarterly  for  Jan.  1S75) 
which  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  little  south  of  Athlit. 
The  .sand  there  is  white  and  glistening,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  turbid  character  of  a  mountain-stream, 
agrees  well  with  the  name. 

Shi'ites  (Arab,  Shiah.  Shiat,  "  a  party  or  faction"), 
the  name  given  to  a  Mcdiammedan  sect  by  the  Sunnites 
(q.  v.).  or  orthodox  IVloslems,  The  Shiites  never  assume 
that  name,  but  call  themselves  A  I- A  deVud,  "  Sect  of  the 
Just  Ones."  The  principal  difference  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  belief  of  the  Shiites  that  the  imamat,  or 
supreme  rule,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  over  all  ]\Io- 
hammedaiis  was  originallj-  vested  in  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Taleb, 
and  has  been  inherited  by  his  descendants,  to  whom  it 
now  legitimately  belongs.  They  are  subdivided  into 
five  sects,  to  one  of  which,  that  of  Haidar,  the  Persians 
belong.  They  believe  m  metempsychosis  and  the  de- 
scent of  (Jod  upon  his  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he,  omni- 
present, sometimes  appears  in  some  individual  person, 
such  as  their  imams.  Their  five  subdivisions  they 
liken  unto  five  trees  with  seventy  branches  j  for  their 
minor  divisions  of  opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatively 
unimportant  points  of  dogma,  are  endless.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  all  agree  —  that  they  consider  the  caliphs 
Abn-Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othnian — who  are  regarded  with 
the  highest  reverence  by  the  Sunnites — as  nnrightcous 
pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign  power,  which 
properly  should  have  gone  to  Ali  direct  from  the  proph- 
et. They  also  reject  the  Abasside  caliphs,  notwith- 
standing their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  All's  line. — Chawberg's  Kncyclop.s.v, 

Shil'hi  (Ileb.  Shilrhi',  TlbTT,  probably  armed,  from 
nb'i",  (I  miisile ,  Sept.  SoAi,  v.  r.  S«Xai',  SoXaX«,  etc.), 
the  father  of  Azid)ah.  king  Jehoshaphat's  mother  (2 
Kings  xxii,  42 ,  2  Chron.  xx,  31).     B.C.  ante  94(5. 

Shirhim  (Ilel).  ShUchim',  C^nVw,  armed  men  [Ge- 
senius], or  founfdin.t  [  Filrst]  ;  Sept.  StXf ti'jii  v.  r.  i^aX  i)), 
a  city  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  trilie  of  Judali, 
mentioned  between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-IJinnnon 
(.losh.  XV,  32).  In  the  list  of  Simeon's  cities  in  Josh,  xix, 
Shariiheit  (ver.  6)  occupies  the  idace  of  Shilhim,  and  in 
1  Chron.  iv,  31  this  is  still  further  changed  to  Shaaraim. 
It  is  dillicnlt  to  say  whether  these  are  mere  eorriiiilions 
or  denote  any  actual  variations  of  name.  The  juxtapo- 
sition of  Shilhim  aiul  Ain  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
(hey  are  identical  with  the  Salim  and  /Enon  of  John  the 
Baptist;  but  their  position  in  the  south  of  Judah,  so  re- 
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mote  from  the  scene  of  John's  labors  and  the  other 
events  of  the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this. — 
Smith. 

Shil'lem  (Heb.  Shillem',  tkyi,  requital,  as  in  Deut. 
xxxii,  35 ;  Sept.  'SeXXi]/!,  v.  r.  2o\Xjj/i,  'SvWrifi,  etc.),  a 
son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi,  24;  Numb,  xxvi,  49) ;  else- 
where (1  Chron.  vii,  13)  called  Shallu.^i  (q.  v.). 

Shil'lemite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  article 
kash-Shillemi' ,  "'^S'i'ri;  Sept.  6  SeWj/jui))  the  patro- 
nymic title  of  the  descendants  of  ShiUem  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Naphtali  (Numb,  xxvi,  49). 

Sliilo'ah  (Isa.  viii,  6).    See  Siloam. 

Shi'loh  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  two 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  the  one  apparently  a  person,  and 
the  other  certainly  a  place.  (In  the  following  treatment 
of  both  we  avail  ourselves,  in  part,  of  the  statements 
found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn.) 

1.  (Heb.  Shiloh',  n'3^^^;  on  the  meaning  and  ren- 
derings, see  below.)  This  is  a  peculiar  epithet  which 
was  applied,  in  the  prophetic  benediction  of  Jacob  on 
his  death-bed  (Gen.  xlix,  10),  to  a  future  personage,  and 
which  has  ever  been  regarded  by  Christians  and  by  the 
ancient  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the  iNIessiah.  The 
oracle  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Jndah,  and  is  tlius  word- 
ed: "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  [P|rn?3,  a  scribe,  recording  the  decree  uttered 
by  the  sovereign]  from  between  his  feet  [the  position 
frequently  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  oc- 
cupied by  the  secretary  of  important  persons],  until 
Shiloh  come  [n'b^d  X2'i"'^3  n>]  :  and  unto  him  the 
gathering  [nn^l',  obedience,  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  17]  of  the 
people  shall  be."  The  term  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole 
passage  to  which  it  belongs,  has  ever  been  a  fruitful 
theme  of  controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians,  the 
former,  although  they  admit,  for  the  most  part,  the  Mes- 
sianic reference  of  the  text,  being  still  fertile  in  expe- 
dients to  evade  the  Christian  argument  fomided  upon 
it.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  object  will  permit  us  to 
enter  largely  into  the  theological  bearings  of  this  pre- 
diction; but  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice 
to  the  discussion  as  a  question  of  pure  philology  with- 
out at  the  same  time  displaying  the  strength  of  the 
jChristian  interpretation,  and  trenching  upon  the  prov- 
ince occupied  by  the  proofs  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being 
the  Messiah  of  the  Old-Test,  prophecies.     See  Messiah. 

I.  Elyinoloyical  and  Grammatical  Considerations. — 
Before  entering  upon  the  more  essential  merits  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  recite  the  ancient  versions 
of  this  passage,  which  are  mostly  to  be  referred  to  a 
date  that  must  exempt  them  fmm  the  charge  of  an  un- 
due bias  towards  any  but  the  right  construction.  In- 
fluences of  this  nature  have,  of  course,  become  operative 
with  Jews  of  a  later  period. 

1.  The  version  of  the  Sept.  is  peculiar :  "  A  prince 
shall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor  a  captain  out  of  his  loins, 
fwc  civ  iX^y  rd  c'nroKeifiiva  aiTfp,  until  the  things  come 
that  are  laid  up  for  him."  In  some  copies  another  read- 
ing is  found,  rp  cnroKtirat,  for  ichom  it  is  laid  up,  mean- 
ing, doubtless,  in  the  kingdom — for  whom  the  kingdom 
is  laid  up  in  reserve.  This  rendering  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  an  erroneous  lection,  IP  I'CS,  ichose  it  is. 
Targ.  Onk.,  '"One  having  the  principality  shall  not  be 
taken  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his 
children's  children,  until  the  Messiah  come,  whose  the 
kingdom  is."  Targ.  Jerus.,  "Kings  shall  not  fail  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  skilful  doctors  of  the  law  from 
their  children's  children,  till  the  time  when  the  king's 
Messiah  shall  come."  Syriac,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  fail 
from  Judah,  nor  an  expounder  from  between  his  feet, 
till  he  come  whose  it  is;"  i.  e.  the  scejjtre,  the  right,  the 
dominion.  Arabic,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  under  his  rule, 
until  he  shall  come  whose  it  is."  Samaritan,  "The  scep- 
tre shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  leader 


from  his  banners,  until  the  Pacific  shall  come."  Latin 
Vulgate,  "Tlie  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
Judali,  nor  a  leader  from  his  thigh — donee  vcniet  qui 
mittendus  est,  until  he  shall  come  who  is  to  be  sent." 
This  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  mistaking  in  the 
original  nb^'iU  for  Plb'^"^,  which  latter  coines  from  the 
root  np"»r,  signifying  to  send;  yet  it  is  adopted  by  some 
scholars  as  the  truest  reading,  the  present  form  of  the 
word  being  owing,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  error  of  tran- 
scribers in  substituting  n  for  PI. 

2.  Various  other  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to 
the  term,  the  advocates  of  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  consider  the  word  JlP'^UJ  as  a 
compound,  and  those  who  deem  it  a  radical  or  simple 
derivation. 

(a.)  Those  of  the  first  class  coincide,  (1)  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  ancient  interpreters,  taking  nb'^'iU  as 
equivalent  to  "k'dl,  and  this  to  be  made  up  of  IT,  the  con- 
traction of  "I'i'X,  who,  and  lb,  the  dative  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  The  rendering,  accordingly,  in  this 
case,  would  be  cujus  est,  or  ciii  est,  whose  it  is,  to  ichom  it 
belongs,  i.  e.  the  sceptre  or  dominion.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  defended  by  Jahn  {Einl.  in  d.  A.T.'i.  507,  and  Vat. 
Mes.  ii,  179J.  It  is  approved  also  by  Hess,  De  Wette, 
Krummacher,  and  others,  including  Turner  {Companion 
to  Genesis,  ad  loc).  The  authority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, already  alluded  to,  is  the  principal  ground  upon 
which  its  advocates  rely.  But  to  this  sense  it  is  a  seri- 
ous objection  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  abbre- 
viation of  1UJX  into  ly  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  we  first  meet  with 
it.  However  the  rendering  of  the  old  translators  may 
be  accounted  for,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  form  in  question  was  the  received  one  in 
their  time.  If  it  were,  we  should  doubtless  find  some 
traces  of  it  in  existing  manuscripts.  But  though  these 
copies  exhibit  the  reading  ib^'r.  not  one  of  them  gives 
"{b'ZJ,  and  but  very  few  nb'i\  which  Hengstenberg  deems 
of  no  consequence,  as  the  omission  of  the  Yod  was  merely 
a  defective  way  of  writing,  \vhich  often  occurs  in  words 
of  similar  structure.  An  argument  for  this  interpreta- 
tion has,  indeed,  been  derived  from  Ezek.  xxi,  27,  where 
the  words  "  until  he  shall  come  whose  is  the  dominion," 
ua'U^il  lb  "TUX,  are  regarded  as  an  obvious  para- 
phrase of  ib'JlJ  or  nblU.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  while  Ezekiel  may  have  had  the  present 
passage  in  his  eye,  and  intended  an  allusion  to  the  char- 
acter or  prerogatives  of  the  Messiah,  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  was  designed  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  name  under  consideration.  The  reasons,  therefore, 
appear  ample  for  setting  aside,  as  wholh'  untenable,  the 
explication  of  the  time  here  propounded,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  that  the  ellipsis  involved  in  this 
construction  is  so  unnatural  and  violent  that  no  parallel 
to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Scriptures. 

(2.)  Another  solution  proposed  by  some  expositors  is, 
to  derive  the  word  nb"''>:3  from  b"^©,  child,  and  the  suffix 
n  for  1.  This  will  yield  the  reading  "  until  his  ( Judah's) 
son  or  descendant,  the  Jlessiah,  shall  come."  Thus  the 
Targ.  Jon.,  "  Until  the  time  when  the  king's  Messiah 
shall  come,  the  little  one  of  his  sons."  This  view  is 
favored  by  Calvin  (ad  loc.)  and  by  Knapp  {Dogm.  ii, 
138),  and  also  by  Dathe.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
word  in  known  Hebrew,  and  as  a  plea  for  its  possible 
existence  reference  is  made  to  an  Arabic  word,  shulil, 
with  the  same  signification.  The  only  philological  de- 
fence is  (with  Luther)  to  resolve  flb'^ll;  into  a  synonym 
with  IT^b^J,  after-birth  (Deut.  xxviii,  57),  rendered 
"young  one;"  but  this  requires  us  to  adopt  the  unnat- 
ural supposition  that  the  term  properly  denoting  the 
secundiues,  or  the  membrane  tlial  encloses  the  fuetus,  is 
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taken  for  the  foetus  itself.  Besides,  this  exposition  has 
an  air  ofgrossness  about  it  which  prompts  its  immediate 
rejection. 

(b.)  The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  consider 
rtb^'J  as  a  radical  or  simple  derivative.  Among  these, 
again,  thfre  are  two  principal  opinions. 

(^I.)  Hy  translating  the  word  as  it  is  translated  everj'- 
where  else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Ephraim  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  remained  dur- 
ing such  a  long  period,  a  siithciently  good  meaning  is 
given  to  the  passage  without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew- 
language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  par- 
allel elsewlicre  (^corap.  HPU."  X2*1,  1  Sam.  iv,  12).  The 
simple  translation  is,  "The  scejjtre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet,  till  he 
shall  go  to  Shiloh."  In  this  case  the  allusion  would  be 
to  the  primacy  of  Judali  in  war  (Judg.  i,  1,  2;  xx,  18; 
Numb,  ii,  3;  x,  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the 
Promised  Land  was  conquered,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  solemnly  deposited  at  8hiloh.  Some  Jewish 
writers  (especially  Aben-Ezra)  had  previously  main- 
tained that  Shiloh,  the  city  of  ICi)hraim,  was  referred  to 
in  this  passage;  and  Servetus  had  propounded  the  same 
opinion  in  a  fanciful  dissertation,  in  wliich  he  attributed 
a  double  meaning  to  the  words  {J)e  Trinitate,  ii,  61, 
ed.  1553).  But  the  above  translation  and  explana- 
tion, as  proposed  and  defended  on  critical  grounds,  was 
first  suggested  in  modern  days  by  Teller  (Xotce  Critica 
et  Exeytfticoi  in  Gen.  xlix,  Dent,  xxxiii,  Exod.  xv,  Juck/.  v 
[HaLe  et  Helmstadii,  17G6]),  and  it  has  since,  with  modi- 
tications,  found  favor  with  numerous  learned  men  belong- 
ing to  various  schools  of  theology,  such  as  Eichhorn, 
Hitzig,  Tuch,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Kodiger,  Kalisch, 
Luzzatto,  and  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth  at 
length  by  Hengstenberg  (C/i  rittto/ni/7/  of  the  Old  Test,  ii, 
1  (I,  41,  Keith's  transl.),  and  the  reasons  in  its  favor,  with 
an  account  of  the  various  interpretations  which  have 
been  suggested  by  others,  are  well  given  by  Davidson 
(lutrndiiction  to  the  Old  Test,  i,  199-210).  As  they  are 
not  of  a  grammatical  character,  they  will  be  considered 
below. 

(2.)  But  an  exposition  of  far  more  weight,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  fitness  and  from  the  catalogue  of  distin- 
guished names  which  have  espoused  it,  is  that  which 
traces  the  term  to  the  root  nbo,  quievit,  to  rest,  to  be  at 
peace,  and  makes  it  equivalent  to  pcicijicator,  peace- 
muker,  or  pacifier,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon, 
whose  name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Isa.  ix,  G  is  expressly  called  the  ''  Prince 
of  Peace."  This  was  once  the  translation  of  (iesenius, 
though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  abandon  it  (see  his 
Lexicon,  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at  present  the  translation  of 
Hengstenberg  in  his  Christolor/y  of  the  Old  Text.  p.  ()9, 
and  of  the  grand  rabbi  Wogue,  in  his  translation  of 
Genesis,  a  work  which  is  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  grand  ral)bins  of  France  (Le  Penlaleuqve,  ou  les 
Cinq  lAvres  de  Mo'ise  [Paris,  18()0]). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  arc  three  oi)jections  to  this 
translation,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  fatal  to  it. 
1st.  The  word  Siiiloii  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Ilel)rew  as 
the  name  or  appellation  of  a  ))erson.  2d.  The  only  other 
Helirew  word,  a|)parently,  of  the  same  form,  is  (iiloh 
(.)osh.  XV,  51 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a 
city,  not  of  a  person.  3(1.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
proposed  interpretation  is  that  of  canning  or  effectin;/ 
peace — an  idea  for  which  the  Hebrew  has  an  approjiri- 
ate  form  of  expression,  and  which,  in  this  word,  would 
normally  be  tlblZT'O,  mashUh.  The  actual  form,  how- 
ever, is  diverse  from  this;  and  though  several  examples 
are  adduceil  by  the  advocates  of  this  inter()rctation  of 
analogous  derivations  from  a  triliteral  root,  as  "IIT*" 
from  inD,  -."tt5''=  from  ^lUS,  "lIU'^p  from  l^p,  etc.,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  original  characteristic  of  this  form 


is  a  passive  instead  of  an  active  sense,  which  nb^'U  re- 
quires according  to  the  exegesis  proposed.  We  must 
therefore  understand  the  term  as  expressing  the  gentle 
character  of  the  Messianic  sway  in  general.  The  other 
objections  will  be  considered  below. 

(3.)  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  perhaps 
that  of  "rest,"  from  the  same  root,  taken  passively. 
The  passage  would  then  rim  thus:  '"The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .  till  rest  come  [till  he  come 
to  rest],  and  the  nations  obey  him;"  and  the  reference 
would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  translation  deserves  respectful 
consideration,  as  having  been  ultimately  adopted  by 
(iesenius.  It  was  preferred  by  Vatcr,  and  is  defended 
by  Knobel  in  the  Exegetisches  Handbuch  (Gen.  xlix,  10). 
This  import  of  the  term,  however,  would  rather  require 
a  fern,  than  a  masc.  form.  It  likewise  remains  subject 
to  the  objection  that  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bil)le  in  this  sense,  and  that  the  import  thus  becomes 
neither  apt  nor  noteworthy.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
objections,  one  circumstance  seems  decisive,  so  clearly 
decisive  that  Hofmann  has  given  up  this  last  inter- 
pretation and  embraced  the  common  one.  pronouncing 
the  interpretation  which  makes  Shiloh  a  city  "the  most 
impossible  of  all."  The  circimistance  is  this,  that  Shiloh, 
originally  Shilon,  and  making  its  adjective  "Shilonite," 
belongs  to  a  class  of  nouns  in  Hebrew  which  are  never 
appellatives  or  common  nouns,  but  always  proper  names 
either  of  persons  or  of  ])laces;  and  this  is  unaffected  by 
a  variation  in  the  etymology,  whether  we  derive  it,  with 
almost  all  authorities,  from  nbtlj  (shalah),  or  whether, 
with  Riidiger,  from  the  root  of  Solomon's  name,  cbui 
(sh(duin),  reckoning  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  the 
letters  m  and  n. 

(4.)  A  less  obvious  and  more  difficult  derivation  is 
from  SNO,  with  a  substitution  of  "^  for  N;  thus  yielding 
the  meaning  of  the  desired  or  expected  one.  This,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  more  inapt,  that  we  may  say  the  choice 
lies  between  two  of  the  above  interpretations,  which  we 
accordingly  discuss  more  in  detail. 

II.  Exegetical  and  flistorical  Considerations. — 1.  On 
the  Interpretation  of  Shiloh  as  the  Well-knoicn  Place  of 
that  Name. — The  explanation  of  this,  as  given  hy  Kodi- 
ger, in  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  is  "  that 
the  tribe  of  Judah  should  go  before  the  other  tribes,  and 
have  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  waged  with  the 
Canaanites  (see  Judg.  i,  1  sq. ;  coinp.  xx,  18;  Numb,  ii, 
1  sq. ;  X,  14);  and  that  this  war  could  not  be  said  to 
be  tinished  and  the  victory  to  be  gained  till  after  the 
victorious  Jews  had  entered  Shiloh,  a  city  standing  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  and  had 
there  set  up  the  sacred  ark;  then,  at  length,  when  the 
peoples  of  Canaan  had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  Judah 
ceased  to  be  leader  in  tlie  war,  ami  the  tranquillized 
country  was  portioned  out  among  the  tribes."  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  how  this  parajjlirase  arises  out  of  the 
words  of  the  text;  nor,  should  we  even  admit  that  it 
does,  do  we  seem  to  have  attained  to  any  very  satisfac- 
tory meaning.  But,  apart  from  any  special  objections 
to  some  particular  exposition,  we  urge  against  this 
translation : 

(1.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  city 
Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  or,  if  it  did  exist,  it  was 
not  improbably  known  by  some  other  name;  for  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  suggest  that  the  name  of  the 
cit}'  was  derived  from  this  prophecy.  Nay,  granting 
that,  it  existed  under  the  name  of  Shiloh.  it  is  a  gratuitous 
assertion  that  .lacob  spoke  to  his  sons  of  a  ])lacc  so  en- 
tirely unimportant,  with  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  or  they  ever  had  any  connection.  In 
this  respect  it  stands  entirely  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  city  Shechem,  to  which  there  is  thought  to 
be  a  reference  in  Gen.  xlviii,  22. 

(2.)  There  is  something  which  requires  to  be  ox- 
plained  in  the  expression  "  until  he  come  to  Shiloh." 
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Supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  place  to  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  brought  by  Joshua,  what  had  Juduh  to  do 
with  this  "  coming  to  Shiloh"  more  than  the  other 
tribes,  "  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  con- 
cerning priesthood?"  At  the  very  least,  it  suggests  a 
grave  doubt  whether  Judah  really  was  meant  to  be  the 
subject  of  tlie  verb;  the  more  so  that  it  would  have 
been  extremeh-  easy  to  write  the  sentence  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

(3.)  A  violent  surprise  is  given  to  us  by  this  limita- 
tion of  Jiidab's  lead  or  rule  to  the  time  anterior  to  his 
coming  to  Shiloh.  The  prophecy  of  Jacob  was  in  ref- 
erence to  things  which  should  befaD  them  in  the  last 
days  (Gen.  xlix,  1).  Whether  we  incline  to  a  definite 
or  to  an  indefinite  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  it  is 
much  at  variance  with  a  prophecy  of  Judah's  suprem- 
acy for  forty -five  or  fifty  years,  from  tlie  Exode  till 
the  coming  of  the  tribes  to  Shiloh ;  of  which  period 
thirtj'-eight  years  were  spent  in  a  state  of  suspension 
from  the  favor  of  God,  so  far  as  this  was  manifested  by 
church  privileges.  Was  this  all  the  pre-eminent  bless- 
ing of  Judah '?  Was  a  sudden  termination  to  be  put 
to  the  triumphal  progress,  "conquering  and  to  con- 
quer," which  we  anticipated  as  we  read  ver.  8,  9?  Or, 
at  least,  must  a  veil  be  thrown  over  what  remained  of 
it  subsequent  to  the  arrival  at  Shiloh '? 

(4.)  So  we  come  to  the  question.  Does  this  i^iterpre- 
tation  harmonize  in  any  way  with  the  facts  of  the 
case?  Delitzsch  is  well  aware  that,  on  this  interpre- 
tation, the  prophecy  implies,  first,  that  Judah  had  "  the 
sceptre  and  the  lawgiver"  till  it  came  to  Shiloh,  and, 
secondly,  that  this  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  turning- 
point  in  its  history;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  he  persuades  himself  into  affirming  these  two 
propositions.  As  to  the  former,  we  have  not  space  for 
discussing  the  varieties  of  translation  proposed;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  concede  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  and  restricting  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
pre-eminence  was  assigned  to  Judah  only  in  one  re- 
spect, during  the  march  through  the  wilderness — that  it 
took  the  first  place  among  the  tribes  in  the  order  of 
marching  (Numb,  ii  and  x);  unless  we  add  that  the 
same  order  was  observed  in  the  consecration-offerings 
at  the  tabernacle  (ch.  vii).  But  in  this  we  see  no 
more  than  a  very  limited  amount  of  honor ;  wliile  the 
power  and  authority  .were  first  in  the  hands  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  the  Levites,  and  next  in  those  of  Joshua  the 
Ephraimite.  Let  any  one  compare  the  dying  blessing 
of  Moses  with  this  blessing  of  .Jacob,  and  see  how  brief 
is  the  notice  of  Judah  (a  tribe  certainlj^  the  most  nu- 
merous, but  not  possessed  of  any  other  practical  advan- 
tage), and  how  full  are  the  blessings  pronounced  upon 
Levi  and  Jose|)h.  We  do  not  either  deny  or  under- 
value the  honor  of  the  position  assigned  to  Judah;  but 
we  say  it  was  of  little  value  unless  taken  in  connection 
with  this  prophecy  and  regarded  as  a  prognostic  or  a 
pledge  of  its  fulfilment  in  due  time,  or,  at  most,  a  prel- 
ude to  it  and  a  preparation  for  it.  The  proper  fulfil- 
ment began  in  David's  time;  and  "  the  sceptre  and  the 
lawgiver"  are  to  be  sought  for  in  his  line,  to  which 
the  promises  were  made  of  an  unending  dominion.  But 
before  David  came  to  hold  the  sceptre,  the  city  Shiloh 
had  ceased  to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  its  mention  m  this  prophecy  would  be  in- 
explicable. As  to  the  second  proposition  involved  in 
this  interpretation,  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  the  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  turning-point 
in  the  relations  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  eitlier  to  the  oth- 
er tribes  or  to  the  heathen.  Whatever  primacy  Judah 
had  enjoyed  already,  one  may  plausibly  assert  that  it 
continued  to  enjoy,  it  was  tlie  first  to  be  sent  to  the 
wars  after  Joshua's  death,  yet  alone  and  not  command- 
ing the  others  (Judg.  i,  1,  2) ;  it  was  sent  foremost  into 
the  battle  in  the  civil  war  with  Benjamin  (xx,  18),  and 
it  furnished  the  first  of  the  judges  (_iii,  9).     These  are 


certainly  small  matters,  but  they  are  quite  as  great 
as  any  which  can  be  named  anterior  to  the  arrival  at 
Shiloh.  Still  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
fact  that  the  time  for  Judah's  sceptre  and  lawgiving 
had  not  yet  come,  as  the  age  of  the  judges  was  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Ephraim  was  the  leading  tribe  (comf). 
viii,  1-3;  xii,  1-6;  Psa.  Ixxviii). 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  transla- 
tion are,  indeed,  so  very  great  that  in  his  commentary 
Tuch  suggested  a  modification  which  has  met  with 
some  little  support.  He  supplies  an  indefinite  subject 
to  the  verb — "The  sceptre  shall  not  dejiart  from  Judah 
. . .  as  long  as  [people]  come  to  Shiloh;"  that  is  to  say, 
forever.  The  objections  to  this  rendering  are  so  over- 
whelming that  we  may  be  sure  it  never  would  have 
been  proposed  but  for  the  perplexities  of  those  who 
deny  that  Shiloh  is  a  person.  There  is  an  awkward- 
ness in  supplying  this  subject,  there  is  an  entire  misap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  conjunction;  and  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "as  long  as  people  come  to  Shiloh," 
in  the  sense  "  forever,"  has  no  parallel  in  Scripture,  and 
appears  most  unnatural  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  history. 

2.  On  the  Reference  of  the  Name  Shiloh  to  the  Messi- 
ah.— The  old  and  simple  interpretation  is  that  the  sov- 
ereignty in  Israel  belongs  to  Judah,  and  that  this  pre- 
rogative shall  not  be  exhausted  till  the  promised  Sav- 
iour comes,  who  shall  bring  all  the  blessings  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

a.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  this  Interpretation.  —  (L) 
The  name  is  now  generallj'  admitted  to  be  an  adjective 
meaning  ^^ peaceful,"  a  title  most  appropriate  to  our  Sav- 
iour, and  confirmed  by  parallels  or  imitations  to  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
person  here  and  that  of  the  place  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  other  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs ;  and  this 
connection  indicates  the  circumstance  by  which  many 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  explanation  which  we  have 
rejected,  owing  to  its  appearance  in  all  the  other  texts; 
they  felt  that  the  place  Shiloh  was  not  to  be  thrust  out 
of  this  text  without  good  reason.  Now  the  fact  is  not 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  place,  for  all  at- 
tempts to  make  this  intelligible  and  satisfactory  have 
failed,  but  that  in  the  place  there  is  a  reference  to  this 
text.  Shiloh  was  the  name  given  to  the  place  where 
the  ark  found  a  place  of  rest  for  itself  (or,  othervvise, 
the  place  which  already  bore  this  name  was  selected  as 
the  resting-place  of  the  ark),  because  it  expressed  the 
hope  of  the  people  that  in  tliis  place  they  should  find 
"one  greater  than  the  Temple;"  Shiloh  the  place  re- 
minded them  continually  of  this  prophecy  of  Shiloh 
the  jjerson,  and  kept  alive  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
"him  that  was  to  come."  Similar  to  this  is  the  name 
Jerusalem,  "possession  of  peace,"  or  "foundation  of 
peace,"  to  which  tlie  ark  was  afterwards  carried  as  Je- 
hovah's place  of  rest  forever,  which  he  had  desired,  and 
in  which  the  Lord  whom  they  sought  should  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple.  This  reference  to  the  person  Shi- 
loh in  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  people  met  with 
God  has  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  most  prominent 
persons  after  tlie  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver  actually 
came  to  .Judah.  For  David  named  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Solomon,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew  bears  a  much 
closer  analogj'  to  Shiloh  than  the  English  reader  might 
suppose,  botli  being  also  the  same  in  meaning.  David 
had  been  restrained  from  building  the  Temple  because 
he  had  shed  blood  abundantly ;  but  he  gave  the  name 
Solomon  to  him  who  was  to  build  it,  for  he  was  to  be 
"  a  man  of  rest,"  and  the  Lord  was  to  give  "  peace  and 
quietness  to  Lsrael  in  his  days"  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8,  9). 
This  also  illustrates  the  following  words  of  the  prophe- 
cy, "  until  the  Peaceful  One  comes,  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  peoples  be."  The  peoples,  in  the 
plural,  are  admitted  by  almost  universal  consent  to  be 
the  heathen  nations,  attracted  by  this  Peaceful  One 
who  gives  them  rest  (see  Matt,  xi,  28-30 ;  xxiii,  87). 
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This  thought  comes  out  more  and  more  beautifully  as 
the  precise  sigiiitioation  of  the  c/utfieriii(/  of  the  peo- 
ples is  contciiiplatiil ;  wlieilier  it  be  "attachment,"  or 
'•  trust,"  or,  most  siiniily  and  probably,  "lilial  obedience," 
as  ill  Prov,  xxx,  17. 

(2.)  Those  alone  who  acknowledge  Shiloh  to  be  a 
person  bring  the  blessing  of  Jacob  into  harmony  with 
the  promises  in  the  patriarchal  period.  There  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  the  clearness  with 
wliich  Clirisl's  person  was  then  revealed.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  doubting  that  two  subjects  were  brought 
prominenth'  forward — the  multiplication  of  their  seed, 
and  the  prospect  that  out  of  them  should  come  a  bless- 
ing for  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  former  sub- 
ject appears  rei)eatedly  in  this  chapter;  but  the  latter 
is  overlooked  entirely  in  the  other  interpretation,  while 
full  justice  is  done  to  it  in  this  one.  Nay,  the  line  of 
blessing  had  been  distinctlj'  marked  out  in  tlie  case  of 
the  three  successive  patriarchs;  now,  when  the  third  of 
these  saw  that  blessing  expanding  over  twelve  contem- 
ponn-y  patriarchs,  it  was  most  natural  that  Jacob,  who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  should 
name  the  one  from  whom  the  seed  of  blessing  in  the 
highest  sense  was  to  come.  And  unless  we  admit  that 
a  prerogative  is  granted  to  Judah,  far  different  from  the 
narrow  concession  in  time  and  degree  which  is  made 
by  those  who  understand  Shiloh  here  to  be  a  place,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  the  chief  ruler  was  to  spring  from  Judah,  of  whom 
the  Lord  had  made  choice  for  this  place  of  power  and 
honor  (1  Chron.  v,  2;  xxviii,  4).  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  best  living  expositors  of  the  IMessianic  interpre- 
tation do  not  think  that  the  descent  of  our  Lord  from 
Judah  is  the  notion  conveyed  in  the  words  "from  be- 
tween his  feet."  But  it  is  vain  to  make  any  difficulty 
out  of  this;  for,  speaking  of  each  of  the  tribes  in  suc- 
cession and  one  by  one  as  Jacob  does,  it  is  imjiossible 
that  he  cau  mean  to  make  Shiloh  belong  to  any  other 
tribe. 

(3.)  If  we  understand  Shiloh  to  be  a  person,  we  see 
that  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah  is  one  complete 
homogeneous  whole.  It  begins  with  laying  emphasis 
on  his  name,  "  He  that  shall  be  praised,"  a  verb  which 
certainly  is  used  habitually,  it  would  even  seem  ex- 
clusively, of  God;  as  if  to  hint  that  there  is  a  mysteri- 
ous fulness  of  blessing  in  Judah's  case  which  involves 
something  more  than  human.  It  promises  him  all 
praise  and  favor  from  his  brethren;  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  it  places  his  invincible  superiority  to  his  ene- 
mies. It  compares  hiin  to  a  lion,  in  respect  of  his  re- 
sistless activity,  and  of  his  safety  when  he  lies  down ; 
and  on  this  metaplior  it  enlarges  througlu)iit  a  verse. 
It  carries  the  blessing  onward  to  its  culmination  in 
Shiloh :  for  tliere  is  no  change  of  subject,  since  Shiloh 
is  a  ))art  of  Judah,  its  head  and  noblest  part ;  and  there 
is  no  limitation  in  the  word  "  until,"  wliicli  has  an  in- 
clusive (not  an  exclusive)  meaning  in  tliis  as  in  many 
passages,  as  much  as  to  say,  "The  sceptre  does  not  de- 
part till  Shiloh  comes,  and  of  course  after  his  coming 
there  is  no  risk  of  its  departure."  And  so  Judah,  at 
whose  head  is  Shiloh,  enjoys  a  rest  at  once  glorious  and 
luxurious  in  the  I'roiTiised  Land,  possessing  all  tlie  ful- 
ness of  (iod's  gooihicss,  as  is  related  of  the  earthly  Sol- 
omon's reign  (1  Kings  iv,  24, '25;  v,  4,  5),  and  as  shall 
be  realized  more  nol)ly  in  the  reign  of  the  heavenly 
Solomon,  wliose  life  on  earth  already  contrasted  with 
that  of  liis  ascetic  forerunner  in  certain  respects,  to 
which  liis  enemies  called  attention  for  a  malignant  |)ur- 
pose  (Luke  vii,  3:5, 34). 

(4.)  Tliis  interjiretation  is  confirmed  by  other  texts 
referring  to  it.  The  prophecies  of  Baiaatn  refer  more 
than  once  to  the  Ijhfssing  ])ronouuced  on  Judah,  the 
lion-like  course  of  the  people,  the  royal  honor  in  store 
for  them,  and  the  leader  liy  wliom  all  the  noblest  things 
were  to  be  achieved.  Especially  Nimib.  xxiv,  17,  "I 
shall  see  him,  but  not  now;  I  shall  behold  liim,  but  not 
nigh;  there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  scejj- 


tre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  comers 
of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth,"  of  tu- 
mult or  of  pride.  Perliaps  this  distance  of  the  time  of 
fidtilment  of  the  prophecy  may  be  the  reason  of  the  ex- 
treme brevity  of  the  blessing  of  Moses  pronounced  on 
Judali;  though  its  brevity  may  be  also  owing  to  this, 
tliat  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  fuller  blessing  of  Jacob. 
Again,  in  the  age  in  which  the  sceptre  and  the  law- 
giver a]>peared  in  Judah,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
earlier  stcitping-stone  led  to  the  language  of  Psa.  ii  and 
ex,  and  to  that  of  Nathan's  prophecy  of  the  perpetuity 
and  glory  of  David's  line,  if  Shiloh  be  not  a  person: 
Psa.  Ixxii,  in  particular,  is  the  expansion  of  the  faith  in 
his  glorious  and  peaceful  reign.  In  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  there  are  several  references  to  the  Messiah  in 
language  w'hich  seems  connected  with  this  one;  the 
very  name  "  Prince  of  Peace"'  (ix,  6)  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Shiloh.  And  in  Ezek.  xxi,  30-32  (25-27  in  the 
English)  there  is  a  reference  which  few  critics  have 
hesitated  to  acknowledge,  and  whose  influence  upon 
the  ancient  translators  must  yet  be  noticed  :  "And  thou 
profane  wicked  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come, 
when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Kemove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the  crown ;  this  shall 
not  be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him 
that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it: 
and  it  shall  be  no  more,  vnlil  he  come  whose  ru/ht  it  is; 
and  I  will  give  it  him."  To  mention  no  more,  there  are 
names  given  to  our  Lord  in  the  New  Test,  which  must 
be  traced  back  to  this  prophecy :  such  are  found  in 
Eph.  ii,  14,  "For  he  is  our  peace,"  and  especially  in 
Kev.  V,  5,  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 

h.  Objections  to  this  Interpretation. — These  have  been 
greath-  exaggerated.  They  are  cliietly  of  a  negative 
character. 

(1.)  Kurtz,  following  the  earlier  opinion  of  Hofmann 
in  his  Weissagung  und  Erfullnng,  interposes  a  theoret- 
ical objection  that  the  organic  progress  of  prophecy  in 
connection  with  the  develo])ments  of  history  is  unfa- 
vorable to  the  notion  of  a  jiersonal  Messiah  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch :  it  would  not  arise  till  the  promises  to  the  pa- 
triarchs had  been  realized  so  far  as  concerned  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  individual  into  a  numerous  offspring, 
when  the  necessity  of  a  head  would  come  to  be  felt, 
that  this  multitude  might  be  led  back  to  a  unity  again. 

This  assumption  cannot  be  admitted:  there  is  a  con- 
nection certainly  between  history  and  pro[>hecy,  yet  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  tlie  latter,  from  time  to  time, 
bursts  the  limits  which  are  imposed  u)ion  the  former; 
so  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  who  rejects  the 
personal  Jlessiah  in  this  text  must  be  prepared  for 
pro]ihecy  taking  a  much  greater  and  more  sudden  leap 
in  the  age  of  David.  Grant,  too,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  ]\Ioses  had  no  conceiition  of  a  personal  Mes- 
siah, there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  belief  that  Jacob 
liad  been  gifted  enough  to  see  it;  just  as,  if  we  deny 
that  Jacob  saw  it,  we  must  admit  that  Abraham  did 
see  Christ's  day  and  rejoice,  unless  we  renounce  confi- 
dence in  our  Lord's  testimony.  Nay,  we  do  not  hold 
that  the  understanding  of  tlie  prophets  is  the  measure 
of  the  meaning  of  their  ])redictions;  so  that  our  belief 
that  Sliiloli  is  the  Saviour  does  not  necessitate  our  be- 
liel'  tliat  Jacob  understood  this  in  the  way  tliat  we  do. 
Vet,  so  far  as  we  comprehend  the  circumstances,  we 
know  of  110  reason  for  doubting  tliat  Jacob  did  expect 
a  personal  Saviour  wiioin  he  named  Shiloh;  for  an  in- 
dividual head  seems  re(|iiisite  for  the  work  mentioned 
in  the  text,  at  once  subduing  the  heatlien  and  attracting 
them  to  willing  obedience.  Compare  Psa.  xviii,  40  sq., 
where  the  liead  and  ids  work  appear,  when  the  sceptre 
of  .ludali  came  into  view;  also  Isa.  xi;  Iv,  4.  Tliere  is 
weight  in  llengstenberg's  observation  that  the  individ- 
ual comes  strongly  out  in  the  ])atriar(;lial  liistory  on 
account  of  its  biographical  character;  so  that  one  feels 
no  surprise  at  the  mention  of  the  personal  Messiah  af- 
ter reading  jiassages  like  these:  "I  will  bless  thee"  "In 
i/itfc,"  not  less  than  "in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  nations 
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of  the  earth  be  blessed."  This  is  apart  from  any  weight 
which  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  attach  to  the  word  in 
the  singidar  number:  "Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
were  the  promises  made;  he  saith  not,  And  to  seeds, 
as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ." 

(2.)  A  very  different  objection  of  a  most  practical 
kind  is  that  our  interpretation  is  contradicted  by  facts, 
since  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  /or  centu- 
ries before  Christ  was  born ;  and  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  end  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
to  the  continued  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  Persian 
and  the  Greek  governments,  to  the  fact  that  even  the 
Maccabajan  princes  did  not  spring  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  to  the  thoroughly  foreign  nature  of  the  rule 
of  Herod  and  his  family. 

In  reply,  we  do  not  need  to  enter  into  a  laborious 
discussion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  something 
of  Judah's  sceptre  still  remained.  Were  we  to  grant 
all  that  is  alleged,  the  very  fact  that  Christ  arose  in  due 
time  is  proof  that  the  sceptre  had  not  departed  from 
Jmlah  in  the  course  of  these  reverses;  precisely  as  a 
total  eclipse  is  no  proof  that  the  day  is  at  an  end.  The 
sceptre  was  long  of  appearing  in  .Judah;  Israel  had  to 
wait  for  centuries  in  faith  that  kings  would  arise  in 
the  line  of  promise,  although  they  had  not  been  long 
of  arising  in  the  rejected  line  of  Esau  (Gen.  xvii,  16; 
XXXV,  11;  xxxvi,  31).  The  lapse  of  centuries  before 
the  sceptre  appeared  in  Israel  does  not  disturb  our  faith 
in  this  prophecy;  neither  need  the  lapse  of  centuries 
after  it  disappeared,  if  Judah  was  only  kept  together 
till  the  predicted  rod  should  come  forth  of  the  slump 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xi,  1).  At  the  worst,  we  rest  in  faith  on 
Gabriel's  words  to  Mary — "  The  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  his  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end"  (Luke  i,  32,  33).  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  facts  which  stumble  some 
modern  Christians  were  no  stumbling-block  to  ancient 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  whom  they  were  equally  well 
known,  and  by  whom  translations  and  paraphrases  were 
made  in  which  Shlloh  was,  without  hesitation,  inter- 
preted to  be  the  Messiah.  They  understood  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophecy — that  it  secured  a  kingdom 
substantially  and  truly  perpetual,  yet  liable  to  interrup- 
tions which  should  seem  to  the  world  to  be  failures  of 
God's  word,  because  only  his  children  understand  that 
chastisements  are  a  part  of  the  blessings  secured  to 
them  by  covenant.  At  the  time  when  the  sceptre  <Ud 
first  appear  in  Judah  the  law  of  the  kingdom  on  this 
point  was  laid  down  explicitly  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii, 
12-16),  of  which  we  have  a  more  expanded  statement 
throughout  Psa.  Ixxxix. 

In  a  very  important  sense,  however,  the  sceptre  had 
not  departed  from  Judah  even  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  the  Persian  rule;  for  the  national  elders 
were  always  more  or  less  recognised  by  these  foreign 
powers,  as  the  titles  Resh  gelnthn  (prince  of  the  cap- 
tivity) and  alubarch  (q.  v.)  evince  in  later  times.  See 
Captivity;  Disperskd.  The  authority  of  Zerubba- 
bel  as  "governor  of  Judah"  (Hag.  ii,  2)  evidently  rest- 
ed upon  a  recognition  of  this  traditional  supremacy. 
Moreover,  the  Jewish  people  well  understood  that  this 
foreign  j'oke  was  imposed  as  a  temporary  penalty  for 
their  sins,  and  the  prophecy  obviously  refers  to  a.  final, 
as  well  as  total,  passing-away  of  civil  power,  wliich,  it 
is  demonstrable,  did  not  occur  till  after  the  reduction 
of  Judrea  to  a  Roman  province.  The  restoration  of 
royalty  in  the  persons  of  the  Asmonajan  line,  therefore, 
served  legitimately  as  a  link  to  keep  alive  this  grant; 
and  its  transfer  to  Herod,  although  but  a  Jew  by  adop- 
tion, was  in  like  manner  a  renewal  of  the  prerogative. 
After  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jews  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  ■'  they  had  no  king  but  Caisar"  (John 
xix,  15).  It  would  seem  to  have  been  Jehovah's  orig- 
inal intention  to  tnake  the  Davidic  dynasty  absolutely 
perpetual  in  a  political  sense ,  but  the  condition  of  loy- 


alty to  him,  which  was  never  overlooked,  having  fail- 
ed, the  promise  was  suspended,  and  at  last  tiually  re- 
voked so  far  as  the  nationality  was  concerned.  Yet  the 
spiritual  import  of  the  grant  remained  in  full  force,  and 
shall  never  be  repealed.  Clirist  was  the  true  Heir  of 
David,  and  the  supremacj-,  whatever  it  may  have  orig- 
inally contemplated,  took,  in  his  person,  the  spiritual 
phase  exclusively.  It  is  this  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Judaic  sceptre  that  justifies  tlie  peculiar  term  Shi- 
loh,  the  Peaceful,  as  characterizing  tlie  new  "kingdom 
of  heaven,"  in  distinction  from  the  vindictive  and  often 
sanguinary  spirit  of  the  older  Judaism. 

(3.)  It  is  alleged  that  we  take  the  word  Shiloh  in  a 
sense  elsewhere  unknown,  and  here  umiecessary.  The 
necessity,  however,  seems  to  us  to  l)e  (iroved  by  the  im- 
possibility of  resting  satisfied  with  the  other  interpre- 
tation; and  confessetll}'  this  necessity  has  been  felt  by 
the  vast  majority  of  interpreters  of  every  age,  and  coun- 
try, and  school  of  opinion,  always  excepting  open  un- 
believers. We  have  pointed  out  the  real  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  two  names,  that  of  the  person  and 
that  of  the  city;  nor  is  there  anything  unusual  in  this 
double  use  of  a  name,  of  which  the  book  of  Genesis 
gives  other  examples  in  Enoch  and  Shechem  (iv,  17 ; 
xxxiii,  18,  19).  If  we  think  that  the  name  of  a  city 
has  been  imagined  erroneously  here,  this  is  no  more 
than  is  now  commonly  supposed  in  regard  to  Shalem 
in  ver.  18. 

(4.)  A  comparatively  trifling  objection  is  that  we 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  by 
introducing  Shiloh  as  a  new  subject;  an  objection,  be- 
sides, wliich  presses  with  equal  weight  upon  our  oppo- 
nents, who  forget  that  "the  sceptre"  or  "the  lawgiv- 
er," and  not  "  Judah,"  is  the  original  subject. 

On  the  above  questions,  see,  besides  the  regular  com- 
mentaries, and  the  treatises  already  cited,  the  mono- 
graphs in  Latin  by  Stempel  (F.  ad  O.  1610);  Alting 
(  Franec.  1662 )  ;  Leusler  (Giess.  1662) ;  Mliller  (Jen. 
1667);  Burger  (Altd.  1710);  Schottgen  (F.  ad  0. 1718) ; 
Vriemoet  (Ultraj.  1722);  Sherbach  (Vitemb.  1743); 
Huth  (  Erlang.  1748 ) ;  Nagel  (Altd.  1767);  Gulcher 
(Lips.  1774);  Sixt  (Altd.  1785);  and  in  German  by 
Kern  (Gott.  1786)  •  Bahor  (Vienna,  1789) ;  also  the 
Christ.  Rev.  1849,  p.  285 ;  Journ.  of  Sue.  Lit.  April, 
1857;  Presh.  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1861. 

2.  (Heb.  Shiloh',  nbd  [Josh,  xviii,  1,  8,  9, 10;  xix, 
51 ;  xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  9,  12 ;  Judg.  xviii,  81 ;  xxi,  12 ; 
1  Sam.  i,  3,  9 ;  ii,  14 ;  iii,  21  ;  iv,  3,  4,  12  ;  xiv,  3 ;  1 
Kings  xiv,  2,  4;  Jer.  xxvi,  6],  or  n'S^ty  [1  Kings  ii, 
27];  also  Shilo',  ibd  [Judg.  xxi,  19;  1  Sam.  i,  24  ;  iii, 
21  ;  Psa.  Ixxvii,  60;  Jer.  vii,  14;  xxvi,  9;  xli,  5],  or 
ib'^'C  [Judg.  xxi,  21 ;  Jer.  vii,  12] ;  and  perhaps  also  Shi- 
lori',  "pp^^  [which  does  not  occur],  whence  the  gentile 
Shilonite  [q.  v.  ],  ''2'b^'l!J  [1  Kings  xi,  29 ;  xii,  15]  ;  in  the 
Sept.  usually  SiiXio  or  S?;X(.'))U,  v.  r.  'Sa\(op,  2aX»}/4 ;  Jo- 
sephus,  2(\"w  [Anf.  viii,  7,  7;  11, 1 ;  ^iXovv,  v,  1,  19;  2, 
9] ;  S/jXw  [v,  2,  12]  ;  Vulg.  Silo,  and  more  rarely  Selo), 
a  town  or  village  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  interesting 
for  its  sacred  associations,  and  regarded  by  many  as  in- 
dicated in  the  blessing  of  the  dying  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
10).  See  the  preceding  article.  The  name  was  derived 
probably  from  n?"i\  "ibz",  "  to  rest,"  and  represented 
the  idea  that  tlie  nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state 
of  rest,  or  that  the  Lord  himself  would  here  rest  among 
his  people.  Taanath- shiloh  (q.  v.)  may  be  another 
name  of  the  same  place,  or  of  a  ditt'ereiit  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  on  the  way  to 
Shiloh,  as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indicate.  See 
also  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  A.  Buml.  ii,  569.  See  Ephraim, 
Tribe  of. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most;  sacred  of  the 
Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the  progress  of  the 
conquest  (Josh,  xviii,  1  sq. ),  was  removed  thence  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  kept  at  Shiloh  from 
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Seiluu,  from  the  south.    (From  a  photograph  by  the  Editor.) 


the  last  days  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (ver. 
10 ;  Jiidg.  xviii.  31 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  3).  It  was  here  the 
Hebrew  conqueror  divided  among  the  tribes  the  por- 
tion of  the  west  .lonhin-region,  which  had  not  been 
already  allotted  (.Josh,  xviii,  10;  xix.  51).  In  this  dis- 
tribution, or  an  earlier  one,  Sliiloh  fell  within  the  limits 
of  Ephraim  (xvi,  5).  The  seizure  here  of  the  "daugh- 
ters of  Shiloh"  by  the  Benjamites  is  recorded  as  an 
event  which  preserved  one  of  the  tribes  from  extinc- 
tion (.ludg.  XXI,  19-23).  The  "annual  feast  of  the 
Lord"  was  observed  at  Shiloli,  and  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions the  men  lay  in  wait  in  the  vineyards,  and  when 
the  women  went  forth  "  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men 
took  them  captive  and  carried  them  home  as  wives. 
Here  Eli  judged  Israel,  and  at  last  died  of  grief  on 
hearing  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  (1  Sam.  iv,  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah  and 
her  vow,  which  belongs  to  our  recollections  of  Shi- 
loh, transmits  to  us  a  characteristic  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  Hebrews  (i,  l,etc. );  Samuel,  the  child  of  her 
prayers  and  hopes,  was  here  brought  up  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  called  to  the  pn)phetic  office  (ii,  2(! ;  iii,  1). 
The  ungodly  conduct  of  the  sons  of  I'^i  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  carried 
into  battle  against  the  Philistines,  and  Sliiloh  from  that 
time  sank  into  insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the 
Jewish  history  as  a  striking  example  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation. "Go  ye  now,"  says  the  prophet,  " unto  my 
place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at 
the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness 
of  my  |)eo|)le  Israel"  (Jer.  vii,  12).  Some  have  inferred 
from  Judg.  xviii,  31  (comi).  I'sa.  Ixxviii.  (>(»  scj.)  that  a 
permanent  structure  or  temple  had  been  built  for  the 
tabernacle  at  .Shiloh,  and  that  it  contiiuied  there  (as  it 
were  nine  nmnine)  for  a  long  time  after  the  tabernacle 
was  removed  to  other  places.  Hut  the  language  in  2 
Sam.  vii,  6  is  too  ex[ilirit  to  admit  of  that  conclusion. 
God  says  there  to  David,  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,"!  have  not  ihvelr  in  any  lioiise  since  the 
time  that  I  briMight  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt, even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and 
in  a  tabernacle."  So  in  I  Kings  iii,  2,  it  is  said  express- 
ly that  no  "house"  had  been  built  for  the  worship  of 
God  till  (he  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  .lerusalem. 
It  must  lie  in  a  spiritual  sense,  therefore,  that  the  taber- 
nacle is  called  a  "  house"  or  "  temfde"  in  lliose  |)assages 
which  refer  to  Shiloh.     God  is  said  to  dwell  where  he 


is  pleased  to  manifest  his  presence  or  is  worshipped; 
and  the  place  thus  honored  becomes  his  abode  or  tem- 
ple, whether  it  be  a  tent  or  a  structure  of  wood  or  stone, 
or  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone.  Ahijah  the 
prophet  had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jero- 
boam I,  and  was  visited  there  by  the  messengers  of 
Jeroboam's  wife  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  sickness 
of  their  child  (1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,  15;  xiv,  1,  etc.). 
The  peoyile  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (Jer.  xli,  5) 
appear  to  have  been  (yuthites  (2  Kings  xvii,  30)  who  had 
adopted  some  of  the  forms  of  Jewish  worship.  (See  Hit- 
zig,  Zit  Jerem.  p.  331.)  Jerome,  who  surveyed  the  ruins 
in  the  4th  century,  says,  "Yix  ruinarum  parva  vestigia, 
vix  altaris  fundamenta  monstrantur"  {A  d  Zeph.  i,  14), 

The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  with  confi- 
dence the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are — 
(1)  that  the  modern  name  should  bear  a  proper  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  one,  (2)  that  its  situation  accord 
with  the  geographical  notices  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
(3)  that  the  statements  of  early  writers  and  travellers 
point  to  a  coincident  conclusion.  Shiloh  affords  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  combination  of  these  testimonies. 
The  description  in  Judg.  xxi,  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  is  "on  the  north  side  of  Bethel, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  \\\t  from 
Bethel  to  Shecheni,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonab."  In 
agreement  with  this,  the  traveller  at  the  present  day, 
going  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the  tirst  night  at 
Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel;  the  next  day,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hours,  turns  aside  to  the  right,  in  order 
to  visit  SeilOn,  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh  ;  and  then  passing 
through  the  narrow  Wady  which  brings  him  to  the 
main  road,  leaves  el-Lebliaii,  the  Lebonab  of  Scripture, 
on  Ihe  left,  as  he  pursues  "the  highway"  to  Xablus,  the 
ancient  Sliechem.  Its  present  name  is  sufficiently  like 
tlie  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while  it  is  identical 
with  Shihiu  (see  above),  on  which  it  is  evidently  found- 
ed. Again,  Jerome  (jit  sup.')  and  Kusebius  {Oiiomasf. 
s.  v.  yiijXw)  certainly  have  Seiliui  CSliXtoft)  in  view  when 
they  speak  of  the  situation  of  Shiloh  with  reference  to 
Ncapolis  or  Nablus.  It  discovers  a  strange  oversight 
of  the  data  which  contnd  the  (piestion,  that  some  of  the 
older  travellers  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwil, 
about  two  hours  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  The  con- 
tour of  the  region,  as  the  traveller  views  it  on  the 
ground,  indicates  very  closely  where  the  ancient  town 
must  have  stood.     A  tell,  or  moderate  hill,  rises  from 
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an  uneven  plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  valley  on  the  south,  which  hill  would 
naturally  be  chosen  as  the  principal  site  of  the  town. 
The  tabernacle  may  have  been  pitcheil  on  this  emi- 
nence, where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous  object  on  every 
side.  The  ruins  found  there  at  present  are  very  incon- 
siderable. They  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a 
comparatively  modern  village,  with  which  some  large 
stones  and  fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evi- 
dently from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  mosque 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which  the 
winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.  Just  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifice,  which 
combines  some  of  the  arcliitectural  properties  of  a  for- 
tress and  a  church.  Three  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An  amphora  be- 
tween two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of  Roman  sculpture, 
adorns  a  stone  over  the  doorway.  The  natives  call 
this  ruin  the  "Mosque  of  Seilun"  (so  Kobinson;  Wil- 
son understood  it  was  called  "  Mosque  of  the  Sixty" 
[Sitting  \_Lands  of  the  7j/6/p,  ii,  294]).  The  interior 
was  vaulted.  The  materials  are  unsuited  to  the  struct- 
ure, and  have  been  taken  from  an  older  building.  At 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  main 
site  is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached  through  a  nar- 
row dale.  Its  water  is  abimdant,  and,  according  to  a 
practice  very  common  in  the  East,  flows  first  into  a 
pool  or  well,  and  thence  into  a  large  reservoir,  from 
which  flocks  and  herds  are  watered.  This  fountain, 
which  would  be  so  natural  a  resort  for  a  festal  party, 
may  have  been  the  place  where  the  '-daughters  of  Shi- 
loh"  were  dancing  when  they  were  surprised  and  borne 
off  by  their  captors.  In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn 
sepulchres,  in  which  the  bodies  of  some'  of  the  unfort- 
iniate  house  of  Eli  may  have  been  laid  to  rest.  There 
was  a  Jewish  tradition  ( Asher,  Beiij.  of  Tiid.  ii,  435) 
that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here.  It  is  certainly 
true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  that  the  scenery  of  Shi- 
loh  is  not  specially  attractive  ;  it  presents  no  feature  of 
grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to  impress  the  mind  and 
awaken  thoughts  in  harmony  with  the  memories  of 
the  place.  At  the  same  time,  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned that,  for  the  objects  to  which  Shiloh  was  de- 
voted, it  was  not  unwiselv  chosen.  It  was  secluded, 
and  therefore  favorable  to  acts  of  worship  and  religions 
study,  in  which  the  youth  of  scholars  and  devotees,  like 
Samuel,  was  to  be  spent.  Yearly  festivals  were  cele- 
brated there,  and  brought  together  assemblages  which 
would  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pasturage  so  ea- 
sily obtained  in  such  a  place.  Terraces  are  still  visible 
on  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills  which  show  that  every 
foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed  with  verdure  and 
fertility.  The  ceremonies  of  such  occasions  consisted 
largely  of  processions  and  dances,  and  the  place  afford- 
ed ample  scope  for  such  movements.  The  surrounding 
hills  served  as  an  amphitheatre  whence  the  spectators 
could  look  and  have  the  entire  scene  under  their  eyes. 
The  position,  too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted 
of  an  easy  defence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neigh- 
boring hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks.  To  its  oth- 
er advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its  central  position 
for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  An  air  of 
oppressive  stillness  hangs  now  over  all  the  scene,  and 
adds  force  to  the  reflection  that  truly  the  "oracles"  so 
long  consulted  there  "  are  dumb ;"  they  had  fulfilled 
their  purpose,  and  given  place  to  "  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy."  A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has  been  less 
frequently  described  than  other  more  accessible  places. 
See  Reland,  Pahestinn,  p.  1016;  Bachiene,  Beschreibunp, 
ii.  582 ;  Raumer,  Paldst.  p.  201  ;  Ritter,  Krdk.  xv,  631 
sq. ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  269-276 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of 
Ihe  Bible,  ii,  294;  Stanle5%  Sin.  and  Pal  p.  231-233; 
Porter,  Handb.  of  S;/ria,  ii,  328 ;  Ividgaway,  The  Lord's 
Land,  p.  517  sq. ;  Badeker,  Palestine,  p.  327  ;  Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  81  sq. 
Shilon.     See  Shiloh  ;  Shilonite, 


Shilo'ui  [rather  Shi'loni']  (Neh.  xi,  5).  See  Shi- 
lon ite. 

Shi'lonite  [some  Shilo'nite']  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
hash-ahiloni',  "'?lb-'Ti'r!  [2  Chron.  ix,  29],  '^3lb^:n  [x, 
15],iD'biTrn  [IKingsxi,  29;  xii,  15;  xv,  29;  1  Chron, 
ix,  5  (A.  V.  "the  Shilonites")],  or  "'S'PTliri  [Neh.  xi,  5; 
A.  V.  "Shiloni"];  Sept.  6  Sz/Xwi/iV/je;  l>"t  if  I  Chron. 
ix,  5,  6  2?;Xa)i'i ;  in  Neh.  xi,  5,  Aj/Xwi-e  v.  r.  'HXaij'i  and 
'2i]\uivi),  a  patrial  or  patronymic,  used  for  two  classes 
of  persons. 

1.  A  native  or  resident  of  Shiloh — a  title  ascribed 
only  to  Ahijah,  the  prophet  who  foretold  to  Jeroboam 
the  disruption  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms 
(1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,  15;  xv,  29;  2  Chron.  ix,  29,  x, 
15).  Its  connection  with  Shiloh  is  fixed  by  1  Kings 
xiv,  2,  4,  which  shows  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still 
the  residence  of  the  prophet.     See  Shiloh. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  youngest  son  ofJudah 
— a  title  that  occurs  (Neh.  xi,  5)  in  a  passage  giving  an 
account  (like  1  Chrmi.  ix,  3-6)  of  the  families  of  Judah 
who  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  date  to  which  it  refers, 
and  (like  that)  it  divides  them  into  the  great  houses  of 
Pharez  and  Shelah.  The  same  family  are  mentioned 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem 
at  a  date  difficult  to  fix  (1  Chron.  ix,  5).  They  are 
doubtless  the  members  of  the  house  who  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Numb,  xxvi,  20)  are  more  accurately  designated 
Shelanites  (q.  v.).  This  is  supported  by  the  reading 
of  the  Targum  Joseph  on  the  passage  "  the  tribe  of  She- 
lah," and  is  allowed  by  Gesenius.  The  change  of  She- 
la.ni  to  Shiloni  is  the  same  which  seems  to  have  occur- 
red in  the  name  of  Siloam — Shelach  in  Nehemiah  and 
Shiloach  in  Isaiah.     See  Shelah. 

Shil'shah  (Heb.  Shibhah',  nrbd,  triad  [Gesen.] 
or  stromi  [FiirstJ;  Sept.  SriXiffw),  the  ninth  named  of 
the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chron.  vii,  37).     B.C.  ante  1015. 

Shini'ea  (Heb.  Shima',  HV'^^.fame;  Sept.  'Saj^aa, 
V.  r.  ^a^id,  ^af-u'ic,  'Saj.uh',  etc.),  the  name  of  four  He- 
brews.    See  also  Shimeah. 

1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  father  of  Berachiah  and 
grandfather  of  Asaph  the  musician  (1  Chron.  vi,  39 
[Heb.  24]).     B.C.  cir.  1200. 

2.  A  Jlerarite  Levite,  son  of  Uzza  and  father  of  Hag- 
giah  (1  Chron.  vi,  30  [Heb.  15J).     B.C.  ante  1043. 

3.  Tlie  third  in  age  of  David's  brothers,  and  father 
of  Jonathan  who  slew  Goliath's  brother  (1  Chron.  xx, 
7).  In  the  A.  V.  at  1  Chron.  ii.  13  the  name  is  even  less 
correctly  Anglicized  "  Shimma."  Josephus  calls  him 
Samamits  {'S.a^ajxoc,  Ant.  vi,  8,  1)  and  Sama  {"Eofia, 
ibid,  vii,  12,  2).  He  is  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3,  etc.) 
called  Shimeah  (q.  v.);  but  Shammah  (q.  v.)  appears 
to  have  been  his  more  correct  name  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9). 
See  also  SiiniEATHiTE. 

4.  A  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  iii.  5), 
elsewhere  (2  Sam.  v,  14 ,  1  Chron.  xiv,  4)  called  Sham- 
MUA  (q.  v.).     See  also  David. 

Shim'eah  (Heb.  Shimah',  tirrd  [text  in  2  Sam. 
xxi,  21,  Shimaij',  "i;"n'j,  but  the  margin  has  Nr"Cd], 
i.  q.  Shimea,  Sept.  ^afiaa,  v.  r.  ^.a/xa,  Sf^ma,  I'a^f « ; 
in  2  Sam.  xxi,  21,  Sf/ta)-  f^e  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  David's  older  brothers,  and  father  of  Jona- 
than and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21);  elsewhere  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  9)  called  Shammah  (q.  v.),  also  Shimea  (1  Chron. 
XX,  7;  "Shimma,"  1  Chron.  ii,  13). 

2.  A  "  son"  of  Mikloth,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  yoimgest  son  of  Jehiel,  a  Benjamite,  and  "father"' 
(  ?  founder)  of  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  viii,  32).  B.C.  perhaps 
.536.  In  a  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ix,  38)  he  is  called 
Shimeam  (q.  v.). 

Shim'eam  (Heb.  Shimam',  Q:^"'?P,  their  fame ; 
Sept.  £«;/art  v.  r.  Srtjua  ),  a  descendant  of  Jehiel  the 
Benjamite,  and  a  chief  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
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ix,  38) ;  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  viii,  32)  called  Shimeaii 
(,q-  V.)- 

Shim'eath  (Ilcb.  S/iimafJi',rV'Z':},fem.o{ Skim- 
eah  ;  Sept.  i£/(aa-J,  v.  r.  ^a^ici^,  So/ia,  and  'Ujiovd^), 
an  Amnmniless,  niotlier  of  Zabad  or  Jozachar,  one  of 
the  two  nuirdcrers  of  king  Josiah  (2  Kings  xii,  21;  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  2(5).     B.C.  ante  009.- 

Shini'eathite  (Ileb.  only  in  the  plur.  Skimathim', 
^"^ri"!'^.  a  ])atron_vaiic  from  Shimeah ;  Sept.  So^m- 
j(/(  I.  liie  name  of  one  of  the  three  families  of  "  scribes" 
resident  at  Jabez  ( q.  v. )  in  the  tribe  of  Jiidali;  de- 
scendants apparently  of  a  Shimea  who  seems  himself 
to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Salma,  and  not  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Kenites  (q.  v.),  possibly  the 
brotlier  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21). 

Shim'ei  ( lleb.  Skimi',  "^""^"j,  my  fame,  or  re- 
nowned; Sept.  2«/i€i,  but  'S.a^ati  in  1  Chron.  viii,  21; 
^a^iot'  in  Ezra  x,  23 ;  SfjUf lar  in  Esth.  ii,  5 ;  and  v.  r. 
^ifitia  occasionally  elsewhere),  the  name  of  some  six- 
teen Hel)rews. 

1.  Tlie  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Gcrshon  the 
son  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  17;  A.  V.  "Shimi;"  Numb,  iii, 
18;  1  Chron.  vi,  17  [Ileb.  2];  Zech.  xii,  lo).  B.C. 
post  1874.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  29  [Heb.  14]  he  is  called 
the  .WW  of  Libni  and  father  of  Uzza,  and  both  are  reck- 
oned as  sons  of  Merari;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  clerical  error  in  this  verse,  as  he  is 
everj-where  else  represented  to  be  Libni's  broihei-.  In  1 
Chron.  xxiii,  7-10  his  posterity  is  enumerated,  but  the 
text  has  probably  there  also  suffered  a  transposition,  so 
that  we  ought  to  read.  "  Of  the  (iershonites  were  Laa- 
dan  [or  Libni]  and  Shimci.  The  sons  of  Laadan  the 
chief  was  Jehiel,  and  Zetham,  and  .loel,  three;  these 
were  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Laadan.  The  sons  of 
Shimei,  Slielomith  [or  Shelomoth  ],  and  Haziel,  and 
Haran,  three.  And  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [instead  of 
Shimei  ]  were  .Lihath,  Zina,  and  .Jensh.  and  Beriah  ; 
these  four  were  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [  or  perhaps 
Shimei  might  here  remain].  And  Jahath  was  the 
chief,"  etc.  Both  Keil  and  Zockler  (in  Lange),  how- 
ever, regard  Laadan  as  different  from  Libni,  and  make 
out  two  distinct  persons  here  by  the  name  of  Shimei. 
See  No.  3,  below. 

2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Gog  and  father  of  Micah  (1 
Chron.  v,  4).     B.C.  post  1874. 

3.  A  (Jershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  and  father  of 
Zimnah  in  the  ancestry  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  42  [Meb. 
27J).  B.C.  cir.  1()95.  Some  have  regarded  him  as  iden- 
tical with  the  yoimger  son  of  Gershon  ( ver.  17  [Heb. 
2]),  but  the  other  particulars  do  not  allow  this. 

4.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zacchur.  and  father  of  sixteen 
sons  and  six  daughters  (1  Chron.  iv,  2(i,  27).  B.C.  ante 
1018.  lie  was  perliaps  the  same  witli  Shemai.\h  (q.  v.) 
the  ancestor  of  Ziza  (1  Chron.  iv,  37). 

5.  (Jne  of  the  heads  of  the  families  ofBenjamites  res- 
ident at  .Jerusalem  ( 1  Chron.  viii,  21 ,  A.  V.  "  Shimhi"  )  ; 
apparently  the  same  with  Smema  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  El- 
paal  (ver.  13).     B.C.  post  1018. 

6.  A  citizen  of  Bamah  appointed  overseer  of  David's 
vineyards  (I  Cliron.  .xxvii.  27).     B.C'.  1043. 

7.  The  sou  iif  (iera,  a  Itenjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
who  lived  at  Mahurim  during  the  reign  of  David,  and 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  painfid  transactions 
of  the  reign  of  lliat  monarch  and  his  successor.  His  resi- 
dence there  agrees  witli  the  otlier  notices  of  the  ]ilace, 
OS  if  a  marked  spot  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  .Jordan 
valii'V  to  .Jerusalem,  and  just  witliin  the  border  <jf  Ben- 
jamin. See  l>Alii'lMM.  He  may  Ijave  received  the 
unfortunate  I'lialtiel  after  liis  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii,  1(5). 

1.  When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile  from  Olivet  on  his  fhglit  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  5-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Ben- 
jamin burst  fortli  without  restraint  in  the  ])erson  of 
Shimei.     His  house  apparently  was  separated  from  the 


road  by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as  that  anything 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  l)e  distinctly  heard.  He 
ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the  king 
and  his  companions,  and  when  be  came  to  a  patch  of 
dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking  it  up  and  throwing  it 
over  them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated  that,  but  for  Da- 
vid's remonstrance,  he  would  have  darted  across  the 
ravine  (^ver.  9)  and  torn  or  cut  off  ins  head.  The  whole 
conversation  is  remarkable,  as  showing  what  may  al- 
most be  called  the  slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the 
two  rival  courts.  The  cant  name  for  David  in  Shimei's 
mouth  is  "  the  man  of  blood,"  twice  empliatically  re- 
peated :  "  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  man  of  blood"  — 
"  A  man  of  blood  art  thou"  (xvi,  7, 8).  It  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Saul  (ch. 
xxi),  or  generally  perhaps  from  David's  predatory,  war- 
like life  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxii,  8).  The  cant  name  for 
a  Benjamite  in  Abishai's  mouth  was  ''a  dead  dog"  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  9;  comp.  Abiier's  expression,  "Am  I  a  dog's 
head?"  iii,  8).  "Man  of  Belial"  also  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  term  on  both  sides  (xvi,  7 ;  xx,  1).  The 
royal  party  passed  on,  Shimei  following  them  with  his 
stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight.  (See 
Lorenz.  De  Crimine  Siinei  in  Ducidem  [Strasb.  1749].) 
B.C.  1023. 

2.  The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  king 
was  now  returning  from  his  successful  campaign.  Just 
as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry-boat  or  on 
the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix,  18  ;  Sept.  SiafiairovTOC  ;  Jose- 
phus,  A  nf.  vii.  2,  4,  itti  t)]v  jt(pvpcn>),  the  first  person  to 
welcome  him  on  the  western,  or  perhaps  even  on  the 
eastern,  side  was  Shimei,  who  may  have  seen  him  ap- 
proaching from  the  heights  above.  He  threw  himself 
at  David's  feet  in  abject  penitence.  "He  was  the  first," 
he  said,  "  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph,''^  thus  indicating  the 
close  political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  E|ihraim. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and  Abishai, 
which  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing  Shimei's  life  with 
an  oath  (2  Sara,  xix,  l>S-23),in  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral jubilee  and  amnesty  of  the  return.     B.C.  1023. 

3.  But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
this  submission ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (1  Kings  ii,  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ver.  8).  B.C.  1013.  Solomon  gave  him  notice  that 
from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  confined  to 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death.  The  Kidron, 
which  divided  him  from  tlie  road  to  his  old  residence 
at  Bahurim.  was  not  to  be  crossed.  He  was  to  build  a 
house  in  Jerusalem  (ii,  36,  37).  For  three  years  the  en- 
gagement was  kept.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  for  the 
purjiose  of  capturing  two  .slaves  who  had  escaiied  to 
Gath,  he  went  out  on  his  ass  and  made  his  journey  suc- 
cessfully (ii,  40).  On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  ( ii,  41-4G).  B,C. 
1009.  In  the  sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  viii,  1,  5),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Shimei's 
having  broken  liis  oath  to  remain  at  home;  so  that  his 
death  is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previ- 
fius  treason,  but  for  liis  recent  sacrilege, — Smith,  (See 
Ortlol),  De  J'7-ocef:g!t  iSol.  contra  jShimei  [Lips.  1719].) 
See  David;  Solomon. 

8.  One  of  tlic  faithful  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the 
time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  Kings  i,  8).  B.C.  1015. 
Probably  he  is  the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah, 
.Solomon's  commi.ssariat  ofticer  in  Benjamin  (iv,  18). 
Ewald.  however,  suggests  (6V.sr//.  iii,  2(l(i)  that  he  may 
have  been  the  same  with  Shimeah  or  .Shamniah,  David's 
brother  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9;  2  Sam,  xxi,  21  ),  From  the 
mention  which  is  made  of  "the  mighty  men"  in  the 
same  verse,  one  miglit  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
Shimei  is  tlie  same  with  Shammah  the  Hararite  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  11). 

9.  The  head  of  the  tenth  division  of  twelve  musi- 
cians severally  in  the  distribution  by  David  (1  (,'hron. 
XXV,  17).     B.C.  1013.     It  would  seeib  that  he  was  one 
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of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  for  a  name  is  necessary  in  ver. 
3  to  complete  the  number  six  there  given,  and  all  the 
other  lists  are  full. 

10.  A  Levite  of  the  descendants  of  Heman  who  as- 
sisted in  tlie  purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  14).     B.C.  7-2G. 

11.  A  Levite  who,  in  connection  with  his  brother 
Cononiah  the  Levite,  had  charge  of  the  offerings,  the 
tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  in  the  renewal  under 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  12,  13).  B.C.  720.  He  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

12.  A  son  of  Pedaiah  and  brother  of  Zerubbabel 
(q.  v.),  but  whether  by  the  same  mother  or  not  is  doubt- 
ful (1  Chron.  iii,  19).     B.C.  53t). 

13.  A  Benjamite,  "  son"  of  Kish  and  "  father"  of  Jair 
in  Mordecai's  ancestry  (Esth.  ii,  5).     B.C.  ante  479. 

14.  A  Levite  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  x,  23).     B.C.  459. 

15.  An  Israelite  of  "the  sons  of  Hashum"  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  33).     B.C.  459. 

16.  An  Israehte  of  "  the  sons  of  Bani"  who  did  the 
same  (Ezra  x,  38).     B.C.  459. 

Shim'eon  (Ezra  x,  31).     See  Simeon. 

Shim'hi  (1  Chron.  viii,  21).     See  Shimei  5. 

Shi'mi  (Exod.  vi,  17).     See  Shimei  1. 

Shim'ite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-Skimi',  "'S'-nTl'n, 
a  patronymic  from  Shimei;  Sept.  6  Ytfitt;  A.  V.  "the 
Shimeites"),  a  name  (Numb,  iii,  21;  comp.  Zech.  xii, 
13)  of  the  descendants  of  Shimei  1,  the  son  of  Gershon. 

Shim'ma  (1  Chron.  ii,  13).     See  Siiimeah  1. 

Shi'nion  (Heb.  Shimon',  'ji'a'ilIJ,  desert ;  Sept.  Sf- 
fiiov  V.  r.  2f jiuwi/ ),  a  person  vaguely  mentioned  ( 1 
Chron.  iv,  20)  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  Ca- 
naan, and  the  father  of  four  sons.     B.C.  post  1018, 

Shim'rath  (Heb.  Shimrath',  'n'^iZV,  f/uard ;  Sept. 
2aj(((rp«  j),  the  last  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi 
(i.  e.  Shimei),  a  Benjamite  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii, 
21).     B.C.  post  1618. 

Shim'ri  (Heb.  Shimri',  ''^  w'w,  my  watch,  or  vif/i- 
lani),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  (  Sept.  ^sf-tpi,  V.  r.  'S.aj.iap,  "S-Uf^tapiaQ. )  Son  of 
Shemaiah  and  father  of  Jedaiah,  chief  Simeonites  (1 
Chron.  iv,  37).     B.C.  post  1(518. 

2.  (Sept.  2«jU£pt  V.  r.  Snjuapi.)  Father  of  Jediael 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  45).  B.C. 
ante  1043. 

3.  (Sept.  ^v\a(7(TnvTiQ,  reading  "^^"ab.)  Son  of  Ho- 
sah,  a  Merarite  Levite  appointed  by  Uavid  a  doorkeep- 
er of  the  ark.  Although  not  the  tirst-born,  his  father 
made  him  chief  among  his  brotiiers  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10; 
A.V.  "Simri").     B.C.  1043. 

4.  (Sept.  2o/i/3pt  V.  r.  Zafijipi.)  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Elizaphan,  and  one  of  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted at  the  purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  13).     B.C.  72G. 

Shim'rith  (Heb.  Shimrith',  H'^ll^'J,  fern,  of  Shim- 
ri, "vigilant;"  Sept.  'S.a^iapi^  v.  r.  'Eaj.tapii^  and  2o- 
fiaiwB),  an  Ammonitess,  and  mother  of  .Jehozabad,  one 
of  the  assassins  of  king  Joash  (2  Cliron.  xxiv,  20) ;  else- 
where (2  Kings  xii,  21)  called  Shomer  (q.  v.). 

Shim'rom  (1  Chron.  vii,  1).     See  Shimron  1. 

Shini'ron  (Heb.  Shimron',  "i"i^d,  jccr/c/j-height), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place.     See  also  Shim- 

RON-MERON. 

1.  (Sept.  'Eajxapafi  v.  r.  'SaiifSpav,  etc.)  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13;  1  Chron.  vii, 
1,  "Shimrom"  in  later  editions),  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Shimronites  (Numb,  xxvi,  24).     B.C.  1874. 

2.  (Sept.  'Soj.iipwv  V.  r.  Sf/upo'ij'  and  'S.vj.uiov.')  A 
town  of  Zebulon  (.Josh,  xix,  15,  where  it  is  named  be- 
tween Nahallal  and  Idalah),one  of  those  which  joined  the 
northern  confederacy  under  Jabin  against  Joshua  (Josh. 


xi,  5),  and  apparcnth'  the  same  elsewhere  (xii,  20)  more 
fully  called  Sliiniron-meron  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Onomasticon  confound  it  with  Samaria. 
The  old  Jewish  traveller  Hap-Farchi  fixes  it  at  two 
hours  east  of  Engannim  (Jenin),  south  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  at  a  village  called  in  his  day  Dar  Meron  ( Ash- 
er,  Benjamin,  ii,  434).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  existing  among  the  Jews  of  Safed  that  Shim- 
ron-meron  is  identical  with  the  sacred  village  of  JMeiron, 
where  the  tombs  of  the  rabbins  Hillel  and  Shammai  are 
still  preserved  and  honored  (Wilson,  La/irfs  of  the  Bible, 
ii,  313).  Schwarz,  with  greater  probability  (see  Keland, 
Palcest.  p.  1017;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileh.  p.  1445),  proposes 
(^Palest,  p.  172)  to  identify  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jo- 
sephus  {Life,  §  24),  now  Simiiniyeh,  a  village  a  few 
miles  west  of  Nazareth,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Jerus.  Merjillah,  c.  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 

Shim'ronite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-Shimroni', 
i3"l72'li'Jl,  patronymic;  Sept.  6  ^afiapavi  v.  r.  'Afijipa- 
fiei,  A.  V.  "  the  Shimronites"),  a  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  24) 
for  the  descendants  of  Shimron  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Issa- 
char. 

Shim'ron-me'ron  (Heb.  Shimron'  Mei-on',  '^^~\'0'^ 
"l'l>(~n3  [marg.  "(iTa  J,  i«/^(7;  -  height  nf  Meron;  Sept. 
I.vfitijjv  [v.  r.  '2aiipiov  Kai  (paffjd  and  McijSpio^]  Kai 
MapitiJ'),  a  town  whose  king  was  conquered  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xii,  20);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (xi,  1) 
called  simply  Shimron  (q.  v.). 

Shini'shai  (Heb.  Shimshay',  '''C'O'^,  my  suns,  or 
sunny  ;  Sept.  '^a^ii^/d  v.  r.  ^afiaac'i,  etc. ),  a  scribe  or  sec- 
retary of  Kehimi,  who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  con- 
quered province  of  Judaia  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria 
supported  by  the  Persian  court  (Elzra  iv,  8,  9,  17,  23). 
B.C.  529.  He  was  apparently  an  Aramsean,  for  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (ver.  7), 
and  the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 
He  is  called  Senielius  by  Josephus  (SejUtXiof,  Ant.  xi, 2, 
1).  The  Samaritans  were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  for  a  long  time  plotted  against  them  without 
effect.  They  appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  preju- 
diced the  royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the  tur- 
bulent character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for  a  time. — Smith. 
See  Nehemiah. 

Shin  were  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  spirits  of 
the  air,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Jlilne,  are  to  be  considered 
as  leans,  spirits  or  intelligences.  In  the  Le-ke  it  is  said 
that  "if  we  speak  of  all  the  Shin  collectively,  we  call 
them  Shang-te"  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  word  Shin  is  a  collective  noun,  and  never  used  with 
a  numerical  affix,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
denoting  the  one  supreme  God. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

Shi'nab  {Ueh.  Shinah',  'Z^yd,  father's  tooth  [so 
Gesenins  as  literally;  but  Hitzig  refers  the  last  element 
to  the  Arab,  for  serpent,  or  the  Sanscrit  for  elephant; 
while  Fiirst  prefers  splendor  of  the  Father  (i.  e.  (iod)]  ; 
Sept.  Sai'i'adp;  Josephus  2£)'o/3frp7;c,  Ant.  i,  9),  the 
king  of  Admah  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv,  2).     B.C.  cir.  2064. 

Shi'nar  (Heb.  Shinar',  "lySTT  [on  the  signif.  see  be- 
low] ;  Sept.  usually  'S.tvaap.  Sevvacip  ;  Vulg.  Sennanr) 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  (Gen.  x,  10 ;  xi,  2 ; 
xiv,  1,  9)  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the 
tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chald<fa,  or  Babylonia. 
It  was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime,  bitumen,  or  mud,  for  mortar  (xi,  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or  Orech 
(Orchoe),  Calneh  or  Calno  (probal)ly  Niffer),  and  Accad, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These  notices  are  quite 
enough  to  fix  the  situation.    It  may,  however,  be  re- 
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marked,  further,  that  the  Sept.  renders  the  word  by 
"  Babylonia"  {BafivXwi'ia)  in  one  jilace  (Isa.  xi,  11),  by 
"the  land  of  Babylon"  (y;)  I5«/3i'\wi'ot)  in  another 
(Zech.  V,  11\  anil  by  TroiKiXt)  in  a  third  (Josh,  vii,  21) 
as  an  equivalent  to  BaiivXoi'tKi)  {A.  V.  "  Babylouish"). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish  and  unknown  to  any 
other  people.  At  least  it  is  extn'nicly  doubtlul  wheth- 
er there  is  really  any  connection  between  Shiniir  and 
Sinr/ara,  or  Siiijar.  Siuijara  was  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Central  Mesopotamia,  well  known  to  the  Homans  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii,  22 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xviii,  5,  etc.),  and  still  ex- 
isting (Layard,  Xiii.  and  Bab.  p.  249).  It  is  from  this 
place  that  the  mountains  which  run  across  jMesopotamia 
from  Mosul  to  Kakkeh  receive  their  title  of  "  the  Sinjar 
range"  (^lyyapaf  opof,  Ptolemy,  v,  18).  As  this  name 
first  appears  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the  term 
Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent  the  old  Shinar, 
which  ceased  practically  to  be  a  geographic  title  soon 
after  the  time  of  Moses  (the  use  in  the  above  passages 
of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  is  an  archaism ;  so  also,  per- 
haps, in  Dan.  i,  2). 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower  Mesopo- 
tamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt,  and  which 
Abraham  brought  with  him  from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Miigheir).  Possibly  it  means  "  the  country  of  the  Two 
Rivers,"  being  derived  from  '^3'd,  "  two,"  and  '«?•,  which 
was  used  in  Babylonia,  as  well  as  nahr  or  nuhar  ("tilD), 
for  "a  river."  (Corap.  the  "Ar-malchar"  of  Pliny  [//. 
N.  vi,  26]  and  "  Ar-JIacales"  of  Abydenus  [Fr.  9]  with 
the  Naar-malchaof  Ammianus  [xxiv,  6],  called  Sapfid- 
■)(a  by  Isidore  [p.  o],  which  is  translated  as  "  the  Royal 
River;"  comp.again  the  "  Narragam"  of  Pliny  [/A  A',  vi, 
30]  with  the  "Aracanus"  of  Abydenus, /.  s.  c). — Smith. 
See  Mksopotajiia. 

Shingle,  a  wooden  tile  for  covering  roofs,  spires,  etc., 
made  ofckft  oak.  Shingles  were  formerly  very  exten- 
sively em|)loyed  in  some  districts,  but  their  use  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  superseded  by  more  durable  kin<is 
of  covering;  they  are,  however,  still  to  be  found  on 
some  church  roofs,  and  on  man\'  timber  spires,  especial- 
ly in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex, 
England. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architecture,  s.  v. 

Shin-men,  a  Chinese  deity,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Fo  or  Fi)-lii,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Hindu  god  Ga- 
tiesa. 

Shin-moo,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  China  as  the 
supposed  mother  of  Fo,  and  styled  the  (Jueeii  of  Heav- 
en. Her  image  is  generally  placed  in  a  niche  behind 
the  altar,  sometimes  having  an  infant  either  in  her  arms 
or  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  encircled  with  a  glory. — 
(iardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Shinn,  Asa,  a  minister  of  the  IMefhodist  E|)iscopal 
Church,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  May  3,  17HI.  He  was 
Cf)nverted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  in  his  twen- 
tieth year  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  Baltimore  (Confer- 
ence. In  1H24  .Mr..Sliinn  took  a  prominent  part  in  thedis- 
cussion  of  lay  re]ireseiitation  in  the  Mettuxlist  ICpiscopal 
Cinirch;  and  when  the  discussion  cidminated  in  the  dis- 
ciplining of  a  number  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Church,  and  identilied  himself  with 
the  lay-representation  movement.  I  le  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  received  the  most  important  oHices  in  the  gift  of  his 
const ituent."*.  He  was  frecjuently  elected  |ircsident  of 
the  Animal  Conference,  and  twice  (lH;i8  anil  1H12)  presi- 
dent of  the  (ieneral  Conference.  In  1H;M  he  was  elect- 
ed, with  Rev.  Nicholas  Snethen,  editor  of  the  AfethodisI 
Protestant  of  Baltimore.  Owing  to  an  accident  received 
in  his  youth,  and  overstrain  of  work  and  care,  he  had 
four  attacks  of  insaiiily— in  lHi;{,  1H19,  IXJH,  and  iHi:5. 
From  the  last  he  never  recovered,  but  was  sent  to  ai°.  asy- 
lum in  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  another  in  Braltlebor- 


ough,  Yt.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11, 1853.  He  was  a  strong 
and  effective  speaker  and  a  ready  and  forcible  writer. 
He  published,  Essa;/  on  the  Plan  of  ^Salvation  (Baltimore, 
1813;  2d  ed.  Cinciiniati,  1831): — The  Benevolence  and 
Rectittide  of  the  Supreme  Beimj  (Baltimore,  1840, 12mo). 
He  also  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Mutual  Rit/hts. 
See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  360 ;  Simp- 
son, Cycloj).  of  Methodism,  s.  v^. 

Shinn,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  horn  in  Warren  County,  <_).,  JIarch  2, 
1824,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  was  received  into  the  Cincinnati  Conference  in  1854. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  Christian  Commission,  and  after- 
wards became  an  army  chaplain.  After  the  war  he  was 
county  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  for  one  year.  In 
1866  he  again  entered  the  pastorate,  and  labored  until 
death  (by  paralysis),  which  occurred  at  West  IMansfield, 
O.,  Sept.  26, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1872,  p.  107, 

Shinshiu  (meaning  Neiv  Sect)  is  the  name  of  a 
Japanese  sect  of  Buddhists,  who  are  the  adherents  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  Buddhism, 
unique  in  many  points.  Buddhism  has  been  called  the 
Protestantism  of  Asia;  the  Shinshiu  followers  are  the 
Protestants  of  Buddhism.  Many  of  the  distinctive  ten- 
ets of  Buddhism  so  called  are  repudiated  by  the  Shin 
sect.  Their  priests  marry  and  rear  families,  eat  flesh 
and  drink  wine.  Nuns,  monks,  and  monasteries  are  un- 
known within  their  pale;  schools,  or  rather  real  theo- 
logical seminaries,  taking  their  place.  Penance,  fast- 
ing, pilgrimages,  prescribed  diet,  isolation  from  society, 
and,  generally,  amulets  and  charms,  are  proscribed.  The 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Buddha 
is  their  central  tenet,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Buddh- 
ist idea  of  salvation  by  works.  Devout  prayer,  purity 
and  earnestness  of  life,  and  trust  in  Buddha  himself  as 
the  onh'  worker  of  perfect  righteousness,  are  insisted 
upon.  They  scornfully  reject  the  worship  of  most  of 
the  idols  venerated  by  the  other  sects.  The  Scriptures 
of  Shinshiu,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  Sanscrit  and 
archaic  Chinese,  as  in  other  sects,  are  translated  into 
the  vernacular,  and  their  daily  reading  urged.  The 
Shin  temi)les  are  built,  not  on  mountains  and  in  se- 
cluded places,  but  on  the  main  streets,  and  in  the 
crowded  and  business  centres  of  great  cities,  with  altars 
gorgeous  in  their  magnificence.  The  Shin  priests  are 
more  highly  educated  than  those  of  any  other  Japanese 
sect,  and  the  average  intelligence  of  their  worshippers 
is  superior.  They  profess  never  to  intermeddle  with 
political  affairs,  receive  no  government  aid,  and  pride 
themselves  on  their  self-reliance.  When  travelling, 
the}'  assume  the  lay  dress,  and  in  time  of  war  claim  the 
right  of  del'ence.  Whole  battalions  of  sacerdotal  sol- 
diery have  been  recruited  from  the  Shin  sect  in  the 
wars  of  the  past.  Their  influence  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  sect  in  Japan.  Within  the  last 
decade,  they  have  organized  their  training-schools  on 
the  model  of  Christian  theological  seminaries,  and  have 
carefully  studied  the  weapons  and  methods  of  Christian 
missionaries.  They  have  lately  sent  out  successful  mis- 
sionaries to  China,  Corea,  and  the  Riu-Kiu  (Loochoo) 
island.s.  There  are  six  subsects  or  divisions  in  Shin- 
shiu, who  have  in  all  13,718  temples.  Other  names  for 
the  Shin  sect  are  Monlo  ("Followers  of  the  (Jate")  and 
fhhi),  from  the  initial  of, one  of  their  canonical  books, 
both  terms  referring  to  their  singleness  of  aim  and  unity 
of  organization.  Shiiisbiu  was  founded  by  Shinran 
( l)orn  1171,  died  1262),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Honen, 
founder  of  tiie  .loilo  sect,  and  a  man  of  noble  descent. 
When  in  Kioto,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
lady  of  noble  raid<,  and  thus  set  the  example  of  mar- 
riage, and  gave  the  newly  founded  sect  a  prestige  it  has 
ever  since  enjoyed  witii  both  mikado  and  shogun  (ty- 
coon). So  great  has  been  the  numerical,  intellectual, 
and  religious  influence  of  Shinshiu  upon  the  nation,  that 
the  mikado  Mutsuhito,  by  a  rare  act  of  imperial  favor, 
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honored  the  memory'of  Shinraii  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  posthumous  title,  by  imperial  letters  patent,  of  Ken- 
shin  Uaishi  (  Great  Kevealer  of  Light ),  on  Nov.  28, 
1S76.  Though  wary  and  ceaselessly  active  in  their  en- 
deavors to  counteract  Cluistiauity,  now  so  aggressive  in 
Japan,  they  have  resisted  every  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment to  amalgamate  them  with  other  sects,  and  their 
enemies  and  rivals  of  late  have  charged  them  with  be- 
ing so  much  like  Cliristians  that  separation  from  the 
latter  is  inconsistent.      (W.  E.  G.) 

Shinto  {iS/iinfoism,  Siiituism,  "  the  Religion  of  the 
Kami")  is  the  term  for  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jap- 
anese which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  Confu- 
cian ethics  or  Buddhism  into  Japan,  and  which  was 
practiced  in  a  more  or  less  pure  form  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  mikado  to  supreme  power  in  1868,  when  a 
thorough  purification  and  propagation  of  the  ancient 
cult  was  ordered  by  the  government.  Nearly  all  ac- 
counts of  Shinto  by  European  writers  prior  to  1870  are 
of  little  value,  as  these  treat  of  the  impure  Buddhaized 
form.  The  ancient  documents  and  archaic  literature  of 
Shinto  have  been  unearthed  and  made  accessible  even 
to  native  readers  only  during  the  last  and  present  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  faith  has  always  had  a  distinct  life 
and  literature  apart  from  the  imported  creeds  of  India 
and  China,  and  pure  Shintoists  insist  that  the  native 
and  the  foreign  religions  are  incompatible. 

Shinto  is  a  Chinese  term  repudiated  by  native  schol- 
ars, who  use  the  pure  Japanese  word  Kami  no  Michi 
(  way  or  doctrine  of  the  gods  ).  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  letters  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  every 
important  Japanese  word  has  a  Chinese  equivalent  and 
synonyms.  The  term  Shinto  was  coined  to  distinguish 
the  native  cult  from  the  two  other  to  or  do  then  new 
upon  the  soil,  viz.  Ju-do  (Confucianism)  and  Butsu-do 
(Buddhism).  The  literal  rendering  of  Shinto  is  "  the- 
ology." 

I.  The  Scriptures,  Essence,  and  Characteristics  of 
Shintoism  (to  A.D.  60). — To  decide  positively  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  Shinto,  whether  a  purelj'  indigenous 
growth  or  imported  from  the  Asian  mainland,  is  to  de- 
cide the  origin  of  the  Japanese  peo])le.  Believing  as 
we  do  that  the  aborigines  of  Japan  were  Ainos  in  the 
north  and  Malays  in  the  south,  ultimately  conquered  by 
immigrant  tribes  from  the  jMantchuriau  highlands,  de- 
scending through  Corea,  who  thus  became  the  dominant 
race  in  Japan,  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the  germs, 
but  the  germs  only,  of  Shinto  to  the  Asian  mainland. 
The  pre-Confucian  religion  of  China  (see  the  She  King: 
Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry  [transl.  by  Dr.  Legge], 
p.  46-53)  and  Shinto  had  some  striking  points  in  com- 
mon, though  the  growth  and  development  of  Shinto 
have  been  on  Japanese  soil.  The  Asian  invaders  in 
Japan  had  neither  letters  nor  writing  until  they  were 
brought  from  China  after  the  3d  century  A.D.  Kigid 
Shintoists,  however,  assert  that  previously  there  was  a 
native  alphabet  in  use  called  Shindaiji  or  Shinji  {god- 
letters,  or  letters  of  the  divine  age).  The  Buddhists  and 
all  foreign  scholars  maintain  that  this  alphabet  was  de- 
rived from  Corea.  Certain  it  is  that  these  "god-let- 
lers"  were  never  in  general  use,  nor  can  their  influence 
be  traced  on  the  alphabets  now  written  in  Japan,  while 
no  literary  remains  have  yet  been  found  written  in 
them.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  Shinji  may  be  discov- 
ered by  comparing  them  with  the  ali)habet  invented  in 
Corea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  centurj'  A.D.,  and 
still  in  use  by  the  Coreans.  Tiiis  subject  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  literary  controversy  in  Japan. 

The  oldest  monuments  both  of  Shinto  and  the  Japan- 
ese language  are  the  Kojiki  (book  of  ancient  traditions, 
or  "notices  of  ancient  things"),  the  Nihongi  (chronicles 
of  Japan),  and  some  liturgical  works,  such  as  the  Na- 
kaiomi  no  Ilirai  (the  Nakatomi  ritual)  and  the  En- 
gishiki  (book  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Shinto).  These 
ancient  texts,  with  the  recensions,  commentaries,  and 
controversial  writings  of  the  native  scholars  and  Shinto 
revivalists— Mabuchi  (1697-1769),  Motoori  (1730-1801), 


and  Hirata  (1776-1843) — form  the  chief  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Shinto.  In  the  texts  are  imbedded 
a  number  of  poetical  passages  forming  the  Norito,  or 
Shinto  liturgies,  composed  most  probably  centuries  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  writing,  and  preserved  through 
the  medium  of  the  human  memory.  The  ancient  texts 
contain  the  cosmogony,  philosophy,  and  ritual  of  Shin- 
to. According  to  them,  Japan  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  mikado  is  the  first  of  men  and  vicar  of  gods. 
Infallibility  is  his  attribute,  and  his  will  is  the  test  of 
right. 

The  Kojiki  is  written  almost  entirely  in  pure  Japan- 
ese style  as  concerns  the  forms  both  of  language  and 
thought,  while  the  text  of  the  Nihongi  is  full  of  Chi- 
nese modes  of  expression  and  purely  Chinese  philo- 
sophical conceptions.  Both  are  expressed  by  Chinese 
characters,  which  in  some  cases  are  phonetic  for  Japan- 
ese words,  but  in  others  are  ideographic.  The  correct 
deciphering  of  the  texts,  especially  that  of  the  Kojiki, 
and  the  interlinear  given  in  kana  letters  in  some  edi- 
tions, is  a  comparatively  modern  work,  which  is  as  yet 
by  no  means  infallible.  The  Kojiki  was  composed  A.D. 
712  by  order  of  the  44th  mikado,  Gemmio,  and  first 
printed  in  the  period  1624-42.  The  Nihongi  was  com- 
posed A.D.  720,  and  the  evident  intent  of  the  writer  is 
to  clothe  the  matter  in  hand  in  Cliinese  garb  and  give 
a  Chinese  character  to  the  native  history.  The  tenor 
of  both  works  is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their 
opening  sentences  literally  translated : 


Kojiki. 
"At  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  heiiven  and  earth, 
there  existed  three  pillar 
(chief)  kami  (guds).  The 
name  of  one  k:nni  w:)s  '  Lord 
of  tlie  Aliddle  of  Heaven  ;' 
next,  'High  IneflMble  Pro- 
creator  ;'  next,  'Ineflable 
Procreator.'  These  three 
existing  single,  hid  their 
bt)dies  (died,  passed  away, 
in-  became  pure  spirit ). 
Next,  when  tlie  .voung  land 
floated  like  oil  moving 
about,  there  came  into  ex- 
istence, sprouting  upwards 
like  a  rush  shoot,  a  kami 
named  '  Delightful  Rush 
Sprout ;'  next,  '  Heavenly 
Slaudiug-on  -the-  Bottom' 
kami.  The  two  chief  kami, 
existing  single,  hid  their 
bodies.  Next  came  into  ex- 
istence these  three  kami," 
etc. 


Nihongi. 
"Of  old,  when  heaven 
and  earth  were  not  yet  sep- 
arated, and  the  in  (male, 
active,  or  positive  principle) 
and  the  yo  (female,  passive, 
or  negative  principle)  were 
not  separated,  chaos,  envel- 
oping all  things,  like  afowl's 
egg,  contained  within  it  a 
germ.  The  clear  and  ethe- 
real substance  expanding 
became  heaven;  the  heavy 
and  thick  substance  agsrhi- 
tinaiiiig  became  earth.  The 
ethereal  union  of  matter  was 
easy,  but  the  thickened  sub- 
stance hardened  with  diffi- 
culty. Therefore  heaven 
existed  first;  the  earth  was 
fixed  afterwards.  Subse- 
quently deity  (kami)  was 
born  (or  evolved,  umnru). 
Now,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
beginning  of  heaven  and 
earth  the  soil  floated  about 
like  a  fish  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  water,"  etc. 

Ill  the  Kojiki  we  have  the  original  Japanese  theory  of 
creation,  and  in  the  Nihongi  the  same  account  with 
Chinese  philosophical  ideas  and  terms  added.  Indeed, 
the  first  verse  of  the  Nihongi  down  to  "  Now,  it  is  said," 
etc.,  is  borrowed  direct  from  Chinese  books.  Both 
texts  show  that  the  Japanese  scheme  of  creation  starts 
without  a  Creator  or  any  first  cause;  matter  appears 
before  mind,  and  deity  has  no  existence  before  matter. 
The  idea  of  space  apart  from  matter  was  also  foreign  to 
these  ancient  philosophers.  There  is  no  creation,  prop- 
erly speaking,  but  only  evolution  until  the  gods  (kami) 
are  evolved  or  get  being.  The  work  of  creation  prop- 
erly so  called  begins  only  when  after  the  genesis  of  sev- 
eral pairs  of  (hitori-gami)  single,  sexless  beings,  Izana- 
gi  and  Izanami  appear.  Standing  upon  the  floating 
bridge  of  heaven,  Izanagi  plunged  his  jewelled  falchion 
(or  spear)  into  the  unstable  waters  beneath,  and,  with- 
drawing it,  the  drops  which  trickled  from  it  congealed, 
and  formed  an  island.  Upon  this  they  descended,  and 
planting  the  falchion  in  the  ground,  made  it  the  central 
pillar  of^a  palace  which  they  built  around  it,  intending 
that  it  should  be  the  pillar  of  a  continent.  Izanagi 
means  "The-raale-who-invites,"  Izanami  "The-female- 
who-invites."  In  Izanagi  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  male  principle ;   in  Izanami  that  of  the  female 
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principle.  Thpy  were  the  first  beings  who  were  con- 
scious of  a  difference  of  sex.  They  separated  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  island.  At  their  meeting  the  female  spirit 
spoke  first  —  "  How  joyful  to  meet  a  lovely  male !" 
Izaiiagi,  offended  that  the  female  had  spoken  first,  re- 
quired tlie  circuit  to  be  repeated.  Meeting  a  second 
time,  the  male  spirit  spoke  first,  and  saiti,  ''How  joyful 
to  meet  a  lovely  female !"  Then  followed  the  first  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  love.  Whence  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  the  gods  (kami),  and  the  ten  thousand  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  The  first  series  of  children  born 
were  the  islands  of  Japan.  The  details  of  creation  were 
carried  out  by  the  various  kami  who  sjirang  from  Izana- 
gi  and  Izananii.  In  the  conce|)tion  of  many  of  the  sul)- 
ordinate  kami  and  the  objects  which  make  u])  the  world, 
the  two  creator-deities  had  a  common  |iart,  liut  many 
others  were  generated  by  the  separate  action  of  each. 
Thus,  in  bringing  forth  the  god  of  (ire  Izanami  suffered 
great  pain,  and  from  the  matter  which  she  vomited 
forth  in  her  agony  sprang  the  god  and  goddess  of  met- 
al. She  afterwards  created  the  gods  of  day  and  fresh 
water  to  pacify  the  tire-god  when  he  was  inclined  to  be 
turbulent.  Izanagi,  being  incensed  at  the  fire -god, 
clove  him  in  three  pieces  with  his  sword.  From  the 
fragments  sprang  the  gods  of  thmider,  of  mountains, 
and  of  rain.  Tiie  gods  of  clay  and  fresli  water  married. 
From  the  head  of  their  offspring  grew  tlie  mulberry  and 
silkworm  ;  from  the  navel,  the  five  esculent  grains — rice, 
wiieat,  millet,  beans,  and  sorghum.  Izanami  had  en- 
joined upon  her  consort  not  to  look  upon  her  during  her 
retirement,  but  Izanagi  disregarding  her  wish,  she  fled 
into  the  nether  world  (the  "root-land,"  or  '-land  of 
darkness").  Izanagi  descended  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  earth.  He  found  the  region  one  of  awful  foulness, 
and  the  body  of  his  consort  a  mass  of  worms.  Escaping 
to  the  n]ipcr  world,  he  purified  himself  by  repeated 
washings  in  the  sea.  In  these  acts  many  goils  were 
born,  among  others  Susanoii  from  his  nose  and  Ama- 
terasu  from  his  left  eye.  Tlie  deities  created  out  of  the 
filth  from  which  he  washed  himself  are  the  evil  deities 
that  war  against  the  good  gods  and  still  trouble  man- 
kind in  many  ways.  At  this  time  heaven  and  earth 
were  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  goddess  Ama- 
torasu  being  a  rare  and  beautiful  child,  whose  body  shone 
brilliantly.  Izanagi  sent  her  up  tlie  pillar  that  iniited 
heaven  and  earth,  and  bade  her  rule  over  the  high  plain 
of  heaven.  She  ever  afterwards  illuminated  heaven 
and  earth.  Her  name,  Ama-terasu-O-iSIi-Kami,  means 
"  From  -  heav-en  -  far  -  sliming  -  Deity."  The  Chinese 
equivalent  is  "Ten-Sho- Dai -Jin,"  and  the  common 
English  term  "  sun  -  goddess."  Susanoii,  whose  full 
name  is  "Take-TIaya-Snsano-O-^Iikoto,"  was  likewise 
commanded  to  rule  over  the  blue  jilain  of  the  sea  and 
the  multitudinous  salt  waters.  He,  however,  neglected 
to  keep  his  kingdom  in  order,  was  very  slovenly,  and 
cried  constantly.  To  cure  him  of  his  surly  behavior, 
his  father  made  him  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  night. 
lie  is  usually  styled  the  god  of  the  mfnui.  Instead  of 
reforming  liis  contUict,  Susanoii  grew  worse.  He  turned 
a  wild  horse  loose  into  the  rice-fields  i)lante(l  by  his  sis- 
ter the  sini-goddess,  defiled  the  white  rice  in  lier  store- 
house, anil,  finally,  while  one  day  siie  was  weaving,  he 
flung  the  reeking  hide  of  a  wild  horse  freshly  skinned 
over  her  loom,  and  the  carcass  into  the  room.  Dreadful- 
ly frightened  and  hurt,  the  sun-goddess  withdrew  into  a 
rocky  cave  and  shut  the  door.  Instantly  there  was 
darkness  over  heaven  and  earth — a  calamity  wliicli  the 
turbulent  gods  im]iroved  l)y  making  a  confused  noise 
like  the  buzzing  of  flies.  A  great  congress  of  all  the 
gods  was  now  held  in  the  drj' bed  of  the  Iliver  of  Heaven 
(the  Milky-way),  and  after  devising  and  carrying  out 
many  expedients — which  became  the  foundation  of  the 
arts  of  life  in  .lapan — the  sun-goddess  came  out,  light 
shone  again,  and  Susanoii  was  banished  into  a  distant 
land,  where  bis  ailventures  took  place,  Ibe  accounts  of 
which  fill  many  pages  iti  the  national  mythology.  As 
the  carlh-gods  and  evil  deities  midtiplied,  confusion  and 


discord  reigned,  wTiich  the  sun-goddess  seeing  resolved 
to  correct  by  sending  her  grandson,  Ninigi,  to  earth  to 
rule  over  it.  She  gave  him  a  mirror — the  emblem  of 
her  own  soul — a  sword  of  divine  temper  taken  by  Su- 
sanoii from  the  tail  of  an  eight-headed  dragon  which  he 
had  slain,  and  a  seal  or  ball.  Accompanied  by  a  great 
retinue  of  deities,  he  descended  by  means  of  the  fioat- 
ing  bri<lge  of  heaven  on  which  the  divine  first  pair  had 
stood  to  JMount  Kirishima  (which  lies  between  Hiuga 
and  Satsuma\  After  bis  descent,  heaven  and  earth, 
which  had  already  separated  to  a  considerable  distance, 
receded  utterly,  and  further  communication  ceased. 
Ninigi  was  received  with  due  honors  by  the  earthly 
kami,  and  began  to  rule  without  much  opposition.  His 
grandson,  whose  mother  was  a  dragon  in  the  form  of  a 
woman,  was  Jimmu  Tenno  (as  he  is  usually  styled), 
the  first  mikado  of  Japan.  At  this  point  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Kojiki  ends.  Thenceforth  the  narratives  of 
the  Kojiki  (with  NUiow/i)  form  the  history  of  Japan  to 
the  time  of  Suiko  (empress),  who  reigned  A.D.  593- 
()">8,  and  on  these  books  all  subsequent  works  are 
based. 

The  KojiH  and  Nihonr/i  form  the  historic  and  doctri- 
nal basis  of  Shinto,  and  from  them  we  gather  its  char- 
acteristics. Its  cosmogony  and  thcogony  is  evolution. 
In  it  is  no  Supreme  God,  Creator,  or  Trinity  (as  some 
foreign  writers  have  said).  Its  highest  gods  were  once 
creatures  before  being  creators,  and  all  its  lower  grades 
of  deities  were  once  men.  The  Shinto  earth  is  Japan; 
its  heaven  is  immediately  above  the  mikado's  realm. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  several  pairs 
of  deities  jireceding  the  first  having  sex,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  native  writers,  show  that  they  are  merely 
names  descriptive  of  the  various  stages  through  which 
they  passed  before  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  some  of  the  names  of  these  rudimentarj- 
deities  are  "  First  Mud,"  "  Sand  and  Mud,"  "  Body  with- 
out Hands,  Feet,  or  Head  —  fa?tus,"  "Beginning  of 
Breath,"  "  Complete  Perfection,"  "  Awful  One,"  etc. 
Thus,  out  of  the  mud,  through  a  series  of  protoplastic 
deities,  the  first  creative  pair  evolved  unto  perfection. 

So  far  we  have  given  an  outline  of  the  Kojiki  and 
Kihowji  texts,  refraining  from  any  but  the  most  neces- 
sary explanations  or  comment.  From  the  acknowl- 
edged native  orthodox  commentators,  who  add  much 
more  in  works  which  are  the  richest  mines  for  tlie  stu- 
dent of  Ja])anese  archaeologj'  and  religion,  we  add  further 
explanation.  The  description  of  the  act  of  Izanagi  and 
Izanami  in  creating  Japan  is  only  a  euphemism  for  tlie 
sexual  act.  The  jewelled  spear,  Hirata  thinks,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  lingo.  The  worship  of  the  phallus  has 
from  prehistoric  times  been  nearly  universal  in  Japan 
(77/e  Mikudo's  Empire,  p.  33,  note).  The  point  of  the 
spear  became  the  axis  of  the  earth.  That  "the  mo- 
tion imparted  to  the  fluid  mass  of  earth  was  the  origin 
of  its  daily  revolutions"  is  a  statement  showing  how  the 
acipiisition  of  European  knowledge  enables  a  Shinto 
commentator  to  accominodate  an  ancient  text  to  mod- 
ern notions.  The  island  formed  by  the  congeale<l  drops 
was  once  at  the  north  pole,  but  has  since  taken  its 
present  position  in  the  Inland  Sea.  Japan  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  globe,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  she 
escaped  the  flood  which  took  place  in  China  in  the  reign 
of  Vao  (B.C.  2356),  and  by  which  Occidental  countries 
were  drowned,  China  and  Corca  siitt"ering  less,  because 
near  Japan.  The  stars  were  formed  when  Izanagi's 
spear  was  drawn  out  of  the  earth  ;  the  muck  which  was 
inilit  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  world  flew  off 
in  hniips  into  space  and  became  the  stars.  After  the 
birth  of  the  Japan  islands  (Yezo  and  Saghalin  not  be- 
ing mentioned,  as  these  were  not  discovered  till  long 
after  tln^  writing  of  the  Kojiki)  by  ordinary  generation, 
the  remaining  small  islands  and  foreign  countries  were 
formed  by  the  sjiontancous  consolidation  of  the  foam  of 
the  sea;  hence  their  immeasurable  iiiferinrily.  Hence 
.lapan  is  the  Holy  Country — the  hand  of  the  (iods^and 
the  mikado  is  the  'I'cnno  (heavenly  king)  and  the  Ten- 
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shi  (son  of  heaven)  whom  all  Japanese  must  reverently 
obey. 

Shinto  contains  no  moral  codes.  The  duty  of  the 
Shintoist  is  to  live  in  fear  and  reverence  of  the  mem- 
ories of  the  dead,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  gods 
and  ilhistrious  ancestors.  Shinto  prescribes  no  ritual, 
formulates  no  dogmas,  contains  no  argument,  teaches  no 
immortality,  commands  no  polemic  propagation.  These 
two  latter  doctrines  may  be  easily  developed  from  its 
Scriptures,  as  in  practice  they  have  been,  since  all  men 
are  derived  from  gods  who  are  immortal,  and  the  heav- 
enly kami  made  war  upon  the  earthly,  and  the  mikados 
by  divine  right  slew  the  disobedient  rebels.  The  pre- 
scribed ecclesiastical  machinery  and  personnel  are  ex- 
tremely simple.  Its  temples  {miya,  "  house  worthy  of 
honor")  are  thatched  or  shingled  edifices  o(  kinokiviood, 
about  which  there  should  be  no  paint,  gilding,  or  gaudy 
decoration.  The  type  of  Shinto  architecture,  easily 
recognised,  is  the  primitive  hut  with  ridge-pole  and 
cross-beams.  Within  are  no  idols  or  emblems.  Noth- 
ing is  visible  save  the  strips  of  notched  white  paper 
called  the  gohei,  which  depend  from  a  wand  of  hinoki 
wood,  or  are  fixed  in  a  pair  of  vases.  A  mirror — em- 
blem of  the  purity  of  the  sun-goddess — a  closet  of  hinoki 
containing  a  paper  on  which  a  prayer  is  written,  and, 
on  occasions,  the  offerings  of  fruit,  fish,  and  various 
foods,  which  become  the  property  of  the  shrine-keepers, 
are  the  appurtenances  of  a  Shinto  temple.  Outside,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  path  leading  to  the  shrine,  is  the 
toy-ii  (bird-rest),  or  portal,  now  serving  to  the  common 
mind  as  a  gateway,  but  anciently  used  as  a  perch  for 
the  sacred  fowls  who  proclaimed  the  break  of  day. 
Among  the  most  approved  of  the  ancient  sacrifices, 
besides  rice,  rice-beer,  fine  cloth  and  coarse  cloth,  silk 
and  brocade  (now  partly  symbolized  by  the  qohei),  were 
white  horses,  boars,  and  cocks — the  first  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  gods,  the  second  for  food,  and  the  third 
for  time-keepers.  A  pecidiarity  concerning  the  living 
sacrifices  was  that  they  were  not  slaughtered,  but  after 
being  hung  up  by  the  legs  before  the  shrine  were  again 
set  free.  Sin  was  recognised,  and  the  need  of  confes- 
sion and  cleansing  recognised.  All  sin  was  conceived 
as  pollution.  The  chief  Shinto  rite  is  that  of  purifica- 
tion, and  its  rituals  consist  almost  wholly,  besides  offer- 
ings, of  pra3'ers  for  cleansing  and  actual  lustrations. 
Anciently  the  mikados  commanded  public  ablutions  in 
the  river.  Later  on.  the  symbolical  cleansing  from  sin 
Avas  made  by  the  people  casting  paper  figures  of  men 
into  the  river;  then  the  mikado  deputed  the  high-priest 
at  Kioto  to  perform  the  symbolical  act  for  the  whole  na- 
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tion,  and  an  iron  mannikin  was  made  of  the  size  of  the 
mikado  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  ancient  elabo- 
rate systems  of  purification  bj'  salt  or  water  in  the  cases 
of  birth,  death,  etc.,  binding  the  mouth  of  the  officiating 
priest  with  paper,  lest  breath  pollute  the  offerings,  are 
only  observed  at  present  by  Shinto  purists,  and  their 
modern  expression  is  that  of  rinsing  the  mouth  or  dip- 
ping the  hands  in  water  before  prayer  at  the  shrine. 
The  following  is  a  characteristic  Shinto  prayer.  The 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  pulls  a  white  rope  attached  to 
a  bell  hung  in  the  roof  above  the  shrine,  claps  his  hands 
thrice,  folds  them  palm  to  palm,  bow'S  his  head  on  his 
thumbs,  and  prays,  "  I  say  with  awe,  deign  to  bless 
me  by  correcting  the  unwitting  faults  which,  seen  and 
heard  by  j'ou,  I  have  committed;  by  blowing  off  and 
clearing  away  the  calamities  which  evil  gods  might  in- 
flict ;  by  causing  me  to  live  long  and  hard,  like  the  last- 
ing rock;  and  by  repeating  to  the  gods  of  heavenly 
origin  and  to  the  gods  of  earthly  origin  the  petitions 
which  I  present  every  day,  along  with  your  breath,  that 
they  may  hear  with  the  sharp-earedness  of  the  forth-gal- 
loping colt."  In  the  Engishiki,  or  Book  of  Ceremonial 
Law,  there  are  numerous  specimens  of  prayers  and  joy- 
ful chants  for  harvest,  remarkable  alike  for  their  sol- 
emn simplicity  and  poetic  beauty.  The  deified  forces 
of  nature  —  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes  —  and  the 
kami  of  the  sea,  rivers,  hot  springs,  mountains,  trees, 
roads,  yards,  and  wells,  are  all  worshipped  and  addressed 
in  prayer. 

Such  is  "  pure  Shinto" — a  bald  mythology,  a  patri- 
archal cult  of  autochthons,  a  literary  scaffolding  for 
propping  up  the  supremacy  of  a  tribe  of  conquerors,  a 
religious  device  for  a  nation  in  its  savage  infancy — a 
Robinson  Crusoe  among  religions.  Motoori  teaches  that 
morals  were  invented  by  the  Chinese  because  they  were 
an  immoral  people;  but  in  .Japan  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  system  of  morals,  as  every  Japanese  acted 
aright  if  he  only  consulted  his  own  heart.  The  duty 
of  a  good  Japanese  consists  in  obej'ing  the  mikado, 
without  questioning  whether  these  commands  are  right 
or  wrong.  It  is  only  immoral  people  like  the  Chinese 
who  presume  to  discuss  the  character  of  their  sovereigns. 
Hence,  in  ancient  Japan,  government  and  religion  were 
one  and  the  same.  The  mikado  is  the  centre  of  Church 
and  State,  which  are  one.*  He  is  more  than  sovereign 
pontiff.  Japan  is  the  land  of  the  gods.  The  mikado 
is  god  and  vicar  of  all  tiie  gods,  and  in  his  hands  rests 
the  ownership  of  all  the  land ;  hence,  what  a  Japanese 
eats,  drinks,  and  enjoys  is  from  the  mikado  and  his 
heavenly  ancestors.  And,  above  all,  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Holy  Country — one  djniasty  of  heaven-de- 
scended rulers,  which  i'rom  all  time  has  stood  unchanged, 
and  to  all  eternity  will  stand  unchangeable.  (In  Japan 
the  dynasty  has  never  changed.  The  present  mikado 
is  the  123d  of  the  line,  while  in  China  there  have  been 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  dynasties.  The  date  fixed 
for  the  accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno  is  B.C.  660.)  As  a 
political  force,  Shinto  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  if  indeed  of  any  nation.  More  than  all  else,  it 
has  contributed  to  the  unity  of  the  Japanese  people.  It 
was  the  main-spring  of  the  tremendous  revolution  of 
1868,  whose  secondary  effect  and  outward  phases  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  Such  was  Shinto 
before  the  advent  of  Confucian  ethics  or  Buddhism. 
"It  is  quite  possible  to  show  that  the  indigenous  belief 
of  the  ancient  Japanese  contained  unformed  materials 
out  of  which  might  have  been  evolved,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  both  positive  morality  and  law,  had  not  the 
process  been  interrupted  at  an  early  stage." 

II.  Hixtory  of  Skintoism,  including  its  Developments 
and  Modifications  by  Buddhism  and  Chinese  Ethics  (A.D. 
600-1700). — The  Chinese  ethical  system  reached  Japan 
long  before  Buddhism.  Confucianism  easily  lends  itself 
to  despotism,  and  the  Five  Relations  of  the  Chinese  sage 
were  grafted  on  Shinto  before  the  creed  of  Buddha  be- 
gan to  influence  the  Japanese  in  and  after  A.D.  552. 
The  new  faith  from  India  met  with  ready  acceptance. 
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its  gorg:cous  ritual  soon  eclipsing  the  old  cult,  which 
gradually  lost  many  of  its  distinguishing  character- 
istics, and  for  centuries  was  unknown  in  its  purity 
to  the  masses,  though  jealously  guarded  by  a  few  court 
nobles.  In  some  sequestered  miyas  its  rites  were  per- 
fectly preserved,  even  to  the  lighting  of  tire  by  means 
only  of  t  he  tire-drill  and  littiiihpora  oblusa  wood,  whence 
the  native  word  hinoki,  "tire-wood." 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  their  more  sensuous 
worship,  the  liuddhist  propagandists  found  that  the  roots 
of  Shinto  were  very  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  martial 
Japanese.  To  retain  permanent  hold  upon  the  national 
heart,  it  would  be  necessary  to  propound  some  scheme 
of  reconciliation  by  which  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  divine  ancestors  were  woven  into  the  Indian  dog- 
mas. To  do  this  required  some  master  siurit  profound- 
ly learned  in  both  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  a  deep  student 
of  the  Japanese  nature,  bold,  and  perhaps  unscrupulous. 
The  conversion  of  a  line  of  theocratic  emperors,  whose 
authority  was  derived  from  their  divine  origin  and  sac- 
erdotal character,  is  a  striking  anomaly  in  Japanese  his- 
tory ;  but  to  fuse  into  unity  such  cults  as  Shinto  and 
Buddhism  was  a  task  like  that  of  reconciling  Homer 
and  Moses — Grecian  and  Hebrew  culture.  Neverthe- 
less, a  Japanese  Pliilo  was  at  liand.  Kobo,  a  Buddhist 
priest  (b.  774,  d.  835),  perhaps  Japan's  mightiest  intel- 
lect— the  resemblance  of  whose  head  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare  has  been  pointed  out — achieved  the  work  with 
almost  perfect  success.  Kobo  was  a  scholar  in  Sanscrit, 
Pali,  and  Chinese,  a  zealous  student  of  Buddhism  in 
Corea  and  China,  and  a  master  of  the  Shinto  Scriptures, 
which  he  studied  at  the  Japanese  Mecca,  Ise.  While 
at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Toyo,  she  manifested  her- 
self to  him  and  delivered  the  revelation  on  which  his 
system  is  founded.  His  scheme,  brief!}'  stated,  is  that 
the  Shinto  deities  were  the  incarnations  of  Buddha  in 
Japan  previous  to  the  teaching  of  his  perfect  doctrines. 
Each  Shinto  kami  is  rebaptized  with  a  Buddhist  name. 
Thus  Amaterasu  becomes  Amida,  Ojin,  Hachiman,  etc. 
The  legends  of  the  Kojiki  were  explained  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  and  shown  to  contain  the 
essence  and  tenets  of  Buddha's  teachings.  A  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  this  style  of  reasoning  is  the  Sanka- 
iri,  one  of  the  best  Japanese  theological  works.  Ko- 
bo's  system  finally  secured  the  complete  ascendency  of 
Buddhism.  The  mikado  was  so  pleased  that  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Riobu-Shinto  (twofold  doctrine  of  the 
gods).  In  the  daily  worship  for  each  month,  the  Buddh- 
ist Bosatsu  (I'odhisattra)  and  certain  of  the  Shinto  kami 
are  worshipped  as  one  and  the  same.  The  general 
name  for  the  kami,  who  wore  incarnations  of  Buddha,  is 
gonyen.  Thenceforth,  until  within  the  last  decade,  the 
form  of  Shinto  generally  known  and  practiced,  and  as 
such  treated  of  by  European  writers,  was  ltiril)u,  impure 
or  Buddhai/.ed  Shinto,  which  is  utterly  rejjudiated  by 
true  Shintoists,  who  accuse  Kobo  of  fraii<l  and  forgery. 
We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  that  there 
are  fifteen  or  more  sects  of  corrupt  Shintoists,  but  pass 
on  to  glance  brieHy  at  the  recent  developments  and 
sudden  outburst  of  Shinto  as  a  tremendous  ixilitical  force 
in  and  since  the  ever-memorable  year  of  1X()«,  when  .la- 
pan  achieverl  the  paradox  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  re- 
gime and  to  the  modern  order  of  things. 

III.  Hiririil  itml  Ilifiirrndtioii  af  Skint oism  (from  A.D. 
1700  to  the  present  time). — Within  tlic  last  hundred 
years  a  school  of  native  writers  have  attempted  to  purge 
Shinto  of  its  foreign  elements  and  present  it  in  its  orig- 
inal purity.  The  activity  of  tliese  scholars  bore  fruit 
in  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  literature,  some  po- 
lemic, but  most  of  it  of  high  historic  and  antt(|uarian 
value.  At  the  same  time  the  eyes  of  I  lie  peopU;  were 
opened  to  see  that  the  shogun  was  a  ixditical  usurper, 
anil  the  mikado,  being  the  vicar  of  the  gods,  was,  and 
ought  of  right  to  be,  the  soh;  rider  of  his  peojile.  The 
increasing  reverence  for  the  mikado  generated  by  Shinto 
scholars  soon  grew  into  liery  zeal,  and  a  turbulent  de- 
termination to  restore  the  mikado,  abolish  Buddhism, 


sweep  all  foreigners  from  the  Holy  Country',  and  rehabil- 
itate Shinto  as  the  State  religion.  Shinto  created  one 
of  the  most  ])owerful  currents  of  thought  that  helped  to 
swell  the  flood  which  in  1868  swejjt  away  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  government  and  restored  tlie  Tennu  (son  of 
heaven)  or  mikado  (honorable  gate,  sublime  porte,  Pha- 
raoh )  to  supremacy,  abolished  the  office  of  shogun, 
and  made  the  city  of  Yedo  the  national  capital,  now 
called  Tokio.  These  changes  would  doubtless  have  taken 
place  even  if  Perry  or  other  foreigners  had  not  come  to 
Ja|)an.  Their  jjresence  gave  to  the  mighty  uprising  of 
the  nation  that  outward  direction  which  has  tilled  the 
eye  of  Christendom  with  wonder.  No  sooner  was  the 
new  or  ancient  form  of  government  established  in  Tokio 
than  successive  edicts  were  issued  wliich  utterly  purged 
the  Kiobu-Shinto  temples  and  all  the  national  shrines 
of  all  Buddhist  influences,  both  material  and  personal, 
and  again  the  gohei,  mirror,  and  unpiiinted  wood  re- 
placed the  symbols,  gilding, candles, incense, and  paint  of 
Buddhism.  The  Buddhist  monasteries  and  tem|iles  were 
shorn  of  much  of  their  revenues,  and  "sequestration" 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  A  propaganda  was  instituted 
in  Tokio,  and  attempts  made  to  convert  all  the  Japanese 
people  to  Shinto  tenets  and  practice.  Despite  of  spo- 
radic ami  local  successes,  the  scheme  was  a  splendid  fail- 
ure, and  bitter  disappointment  succeeded  the  first  exul- 
tation of  victory.  Confronted  by  modern  problems  of 
society  and  government,  the  mikado's  ministers  found 
themselves  unable,  if  indeed  willing,  to  entomb  politics 
in  religion,  and  gradually  the  shadowy  cult  of  Shinto 
waned  from  its  momentary  splendor.  Its  fortunes  may 
be  traced  in  the  rank  and  grade  of  the  Department  of 
Religion.  Anciently,  and  for  a  while  in  18G8,  the  Jin  Gi 
Kuan  (council  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth)  held 
equal  authority  and  influence  wilh  the  Dai  Jo  Kuan 
(the  great  council  of  the  government).  Soon,  however, 
from  a  supreme  Kuan,  it  was  made  one  of  the  ten  boards 
of  administration,  the  Jin  Gi  Slio.  In  less  than  a  year 
its  dignity  was  again  lowered  by  being  made  the  Kio 
Bu  Sho  (board  of  religious  instruction).  Finally,  in 
1877,  it  was  quietly  turned  over  to  the  Home  Dejiart- 
ment  and  made  a  bureau  with  a  very  shadowy  exist- 
ence. Nevertheless,  Shinto  is  still  a  living  force  to 
millions  in  Japan,  and.  with  Buddhism,  shares  the  arena 
against  advancing  Christianity  in  that  country.  The 
census  of  1874  gave  a  return  of  76,119  Shinto  officials 
and  priests,  and  128,000  Shinto  shrines  as  against  207,699 
Buddhist  priests  and  monks  and  90,000  temples.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Buddhists  still  outnumber  Shintoists 
four  or  five  times  over.  The  cardinal  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Religion  in  1872,  which  arc 
the  central  themes  of  the  Shinto  lecturers  (who,  how- 
ever, enforce  them  by  texts  drawn  from  the  Confucian 
and  Chinese  classics),  are  the  three  following : 

1.  Thou  shall  lionor  the  gods  and  love  thy  country. 

2.  Thou  slijilt  clearly  understand  the  piinciples  of  heav- 
en and  the  duty  of  man. 

3.  Thou  Shalt  revere  the  mikado  as  thy  sovereign  and 
obey  the  will  of  his  court. 

In  its  higher  forms,  Shinto  is  simply  a  cultured  and  in- 
tellectual atheism.  In  its  lower  forms  it  is  blind  obedi- 
ence to  governmental  and  priestly  dictates.  "Shinto, 
as  ex])oini(k'd  by  Motoiiri,  is  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
gine for  reducing  the  people  to  a  condition  of  mental 
slavery."  Japan  being  a  country  of  very  striking  nat- 
ural phenomena,  the  very  soil  and  air  lend  tliemselves 
to  support  in  the  native  mind  this  system  of  hero-wor- 
ship and  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  conservalive  power  of  the  ancestral  influ- 
ences, the  patriotic  incentives,  and  the  easy  morals  of 
Shinto,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  pressure  of 
Buddhism,  the  spread  of  popular  education  and  Chris- 
tianity, it  can  long  retain  its  hold  upon  the  Jajianese 
people.  For  the  details  of  worsliip,  festivals,  symbols, 
descri()tion  of  temples,  etc.,  sec  works  on  Ja))an. 

IV.  Literalnre.  —  The  leading  writer  on  Shinto  is 
Ernest  Satow,  secretary  in  Japanese  to  H.  B.  M.  Lega- 
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tion  in  Japan,  who  has  written  The  Revival  of  Pure 
Shinto,  and  The  Shinto  Shrinks  of  Ise,  in  the  Tramac- 
tions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  for  1874;  The  My- 
thology and  Worship  of  the  Ancient  Japanese,  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  July,  1878.  See  also  Gritfis,  The 
Mikado's  Empire,  p.  43-53,  96-100,  IGO,  300 ;  Apj^e- 
tons'  Cyclopmliii,  ix,  538,  551,  502;  Fuso  Mimi  Bu- 
kuro  (a  budget  of  Japanese),  Xotes  (Yokohama,  1874) ; 
see  also,  with  caution,  Klaproth,  Apergn  des  A  nnales  des 
Empereurs  du  Japan ;  Siebold,  A  rchiv  zur  Beschreibung 
von  Japan;  Kiimpfer,  History  of  Japan;  and  the  va- 
rious sketches  of  travellers  and  missionaries.  See  Ja- 
P.VN.     (W.  E.  G.) 

Ship  (for  the  original  term,  see  below).  Under  this 
head  we  propose  to  bring  together  all  the  important 
information  extant  relating  to  ancient  and  especially 
Biblical  naval  operations.  In  doing  so  we  largely  make 
use  of  the  materials  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbairn. 

I.  Extent  of  Navigation. — The  Jews  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  seafaring  people ;  yet  their  position  on  the 
map  of  the  world  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  thej' 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  ships  and  the  business 
which  relates  thereunto.  Phoenicia,  the  north-western 
part  of  Palestine,  was  unquestionably  among,  if  not  at 
the  head  of,  the  earliest  cultivators  of  maritime  affairs. 
Then  the  Holy  Land  itself  lay  with  one  side  coasting  a 
sea  which  was  anciently  the  great  highway  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  centre  of  social  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Witliin  its  own  borders  it  had  a  navigable  lake.  The 
Nile,  with  which  river  the  fathers  of  the  nation  had 
become  acquainted  in  their  bondage,  was  another  great 
thoroughfare  tor  ships.  The  Red  Sea  itself,  which  con- 
ducted towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  no  great  distance 
even  from  the  cajiital  of  the  land.  Then  at  different 
points  in  its  long  line  of  sea-coast  there  were  harbors  of 
no  mean  repute.  Let  the  reader  call  to  tnind  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  Phcenicia,  and  Acre  (Acco)  and  Jaffa  (Joppa) 
in  Palestine.  Yet  the  decidedly  agricultural  bearing 
of  the  Israelitish  constitution  checked  such  a  develop- 
ment of  power,  activity,  and  wealth  as  these  favorable 
opportunities  might  have  called  forth  on  behalf  of  sea- 
faring pursuits.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arts  of  ship -building  and  of  navigation  came  to 
Greece  and  Italy  from  the  East,  and  immediately  from 
the  Levant;  whence  we  may  justifiably  infer  that 
these  arts,  so  far  as  they  were  cultivated  in  Palestine, 
were  there  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  at  an  early 
period,  at  least,  than  in  the  more  western  parts  of  the 
world  (Ezek.  xxvii;  Strabo,  bk.  xvi;  Comenz,  De  Nave 
Tyria).  In  the  early  periods  of  their  history  the  Israel- 
ites themselves  would  partake  to  a  small  extent  of  this 
skill  and  of  its  advantages,  since  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  they  gained  possession  of  the  entire  land,  and  for  a 
long  time  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  sovereignty  of 
very  much  of  their  seaboard  to  the  Philistines  and  other 
hostile  tribes.  Tiie  earliest  history  of  Palestinian  ships 
lies  in  impenetrable  darkness,  so  far  as  individual  facts 
are  concerned.  In  Gen.  xlix,  13  there  is,  however,  a 
prophecy,  the  fultilment  of  which  would  connect  the 
Israelites  with  shipping  at  an  early  period:  "Zebulun 
shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for 
a  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon" 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxiii,  19;  Josh,  xix,  10  sq.) — words  which 
seem  more  fitly  to  describe  the  position  of  Asher  in  the 
actual  division  of  the  land.  These  local  advantages, 
however,  could  have  been  only  partially  improved,  since 
we  find  Hiram,  king  of  Tj-re,  acting  as  carrier  by  sea  for 
Solomon,  engaging  to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppa  the  tim- 
ber cut  in  Lebanon  for  the  Temple,  and  leaving  to  the 
Hebrew  prince  the  duty  of  transporting  the  wood  from 
the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  When,  after  having  conquered 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  farther  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Soh)mon  proceeded  to  convert  them  into  naval  sta- 
tions for  his  own  purposes,  he  was  still,  whatever  he 
did  himself,  indebted  to  Hiram  for  "shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea"  (1  Kings  ix,  26 ;  x,  22),     The 


effort,  however,  to  form  and  keep  a  navy  in  connection 
with  the  East  was  not  lastingly  successful ;  it  soon  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  Jehoshaphat  failed  when  at  a  later 
day  he  tried  to  give  new  life  and  energy  to  the  enter- 
prise (xxii,  49,  50).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  Joppa 
was  a  Jewish  seaport  (1  Mace,  xiv,  5).  Herod  the  Great 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  naturally  afforded 
to  form  a  more  capacious  port  at  Ciesarea  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  9,  3).  Nevertheless,  no  pnrely  Jewish  trade 
by  sea  was  hence  even  now  called  into  being.  Caesarea 
was  the  place  whence  Paul  embarked  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  2).  His  voyage 
on  that  occasion,  as  described  most  graphically  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii,  xxviii),  if  it  requires  some 
knowledge  of  ancient  maritime  affairs  in  order  to  be 
rightly  understood,  affords  also  rich  and  valuable  mate- 
rials towards  a  history  of  the  subject,  and  might,  we  feel 
convinced,  be  so  treated  as  of  itself  to  supply  many  ir- 
resistible evidences  of  the  certainty  of  the  events  therein 
recorded,  and,  b)'  warrantable  inferences,  of  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  evangelical  history  in  general.  No  one  but  an 
eye-witness  could  have  written  the  minute,  exact,  true, 
and  graphic  account  which  these  two  chapters  give. 
The  vessels  connected  with  Biblical  history  were,  with 
the  exception  of  those  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (for 
which  see  below),  for  the  most  part  ships  of  burden,  al- 
most indeed  exclusivelj'  so,  at  least  within  the  period 
of  known  historical  facts,  though  in  a  remote  antiquity 
the  Phcenician  states  can  hardly  fail  to  have  supported 
a  navy  for  warlike,  as  it  is  known  they  did  for  predatory, 
purposes.  This  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Biblical 
ships  exonerates  us  from  entering  into  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  construction  of  ancient  ships  and  their  sev- 
eral subdivisions.  A  good  general  summary  on  that 
head  may  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  s.y.  A  few  details  chiefly  respect- 
ing ships  of  burden  may  be  of  service  to  the  scriptural 
student. 

II.  Sources  of  Information.  —  Ancient  literature  is 
singidarly  deficient  in  ever\'thing  which  relates  to  ships 
or  navigation.  No  work  written  expressly  on  the  sub- 
ject has  come  down  to  us;  and  we  are  dependent  for  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  upon  the  incidental  notices  in 
poets  and  historians,  or  upon  (he  figures  on  coins,  mar- 
bles, or  paintings,  often  the  works  of  ignorant  artists, 
which  are  calculated  to  mislead.  Recent  discoveries 
have,  however,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  especially  in  the  marbles  and  pictures  exhumed 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  No  one  writer  in  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied 
us  (it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  put  togetiier  have 
supplied  us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the 
merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  as  Lidvc  in  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  xxviii).  There 
was  also  dug  up  at  the  Pirteus,  in  1834,  a  series  of  mar- 
ble slabs,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  inventories  of  the 
ships  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  Biickh,  of  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  Urknnden 
iiber  das  Seewesen  des  ottischen  Staates  (Berlin,  1840,  fol. 
and  8vo).  The  pictorial  representations  on  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  moiniments  supply  us  some  additional 
information.  Julius  Pollux,  in  his  Onomasticon,  has  giv- 
en a  long  list  of  nautical  terms  which,  altiiough  not  often 
accompanied  by  explanations,  puts  us  in  possession  of  the 
terminology  of  ancient  seamanship,  and  is  satisfactory  as 
agreeing  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  Luke. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  Origines,  also  gives  many  nau- 
tical terms  with  explanations.  For  other  literature,  see 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

III.  Original  Terms.— As  regards  Paul's  voyage,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three 
ships :  first,  the  Adramy ttian  vessel  [see  Adham vttium] 
which  took  him  from  Caesarea  to  Myra,  and  which  was 
probably  a  coasting-vessel  of  no  great  size  (Acts  xxvii, 
1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  in 
which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (ver.  6; 
xxviii,  1)  [see  Melita]  ;  and,  thirdly,  another  large  Al- 
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exandrian  corn-ship,  in  which  he  sailed  from  Malta  by 
Syracuse  and  Kheijiiim  to  Putcoli  (ver.  11-13). 

Tlie  wiird  eiiipluycd  by  Luke  of  each  of  these  ships 
is,  with  one  single  exception,  wlien  he  uses  vai'i;  (Acts 
xxvii,  41),  the  generic  term  TrXoIoi'  (ver.  2,  6,  10,  15, 
22,  30,  37,  38,  39,  44;  xxviii,  11).  The  same  general 
usage  prevails  throughout.  Elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (xx, 
13, 38 ;  xxi,  2,  3,  6)  we  have  ttXoTov.  So  in  James  (^iii, 
4)  and  in  the  Revelation  (viii,  9;  xviii,  17,  19).  In 
the  Gospels  we  have  ttXoiov  (pussim)  or  irXoidpiov 
(Mark  iv,  36  ;  John  xxi,  8).  In  the  Sept.  we  find  ttKoI- 
ov  used  twenty-eight  times  and  j'arf  nine  times.  Both 
words  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  •'3X,  oni,  or 
n':X,  oniyuh.  In  Jonah  i,  5,  ivXoXov  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  Heb.  nj^Sp,  sepkindh,  which,  from  its  etymol- 
ogy, appears  to  mean  a  vessel  covered  with  a  deck  or 
with  hatches,  in  opposition  to  an  open  boat.  The  senses 
in  which  OKaipoQ  (2  Mace,  xii,  3,  (5)  and  ffKCKpr]  (Acts 
xxvii,  IC),  32)  are  employed  we  shall  notice  as  we  pro- 
ceed. The  use  of  Tpilipijc,  or  trireme  (A.  V.  "galley"), 
is  limited  to  a  single  passage  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace. 
iv,  20).  In  four  passages  (Numb,  xxiv,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxiii, 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  9 ;  Dan.  xi,  30)  the  Heb.  terra  is  ''2J,  tsi, 
80  called  from  being  set  up  or  built.     See  Boat. 

IV.  Styles  of  Ancient  Ships.  —  1.  Their  Size. — The 
narrative  which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a 
good  standard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  which 
I'aul  was  wrecked  had  276  persons  on  board  (Acts  xxvii, 
37),  besides  a  cargo  (ipoprwv)  of  wheat  (ver.  10,  38) ; 
and  all  these  passengers  seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to 
I'uteoli  in  another  ship  (xxviii,  11)  which  had  her  own 
crew  and  her  own  cargo ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  dif- 
ficulty in  the  matter,  though  the  emergency  was  unex- 
jiected.  Now  iu  English  transport-ships,  prepared  for 
carrying  troops,  it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  man ;  thus  we  see  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  sujipose  that  these  Alexandrian  corn-ships  were 
very  much  smaller  than  modern  trading-vessels.  What 
is  here  stated  is  quite  in  liarmony  with  other  instances. 
The  ship  in  which  Josephus  was  wrecked  {Life,  §  3), 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Levant,  had  600  souls  on  board. 
Tl>€  Alexandrian  corn-ship  described  by  Lucian  {Navig. 
s.  vot(i)  as  driven  into  the  Pineus  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  as  exciting  general  attention  from  her  great  size, 
would  apj)Car  (from  a  consideration  of  the  measurements, 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  liave  measured  1100  or 
1200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  I'hiladelphus,  de- 
scribed by  Athenicus  (v.  204),  this  must  have  been  much 
larger;  but  it  would  be  no  more  fair  to  take  that  as  a 
standard  than  to  take  the  "  (Jreat  Eastern"  as  a  type  of 
a  modern  steamer.  On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an 
ancient  merchant-ship  might  range  from  600  to  1000 
tons,  we  are  clearly  within  tlie  mark. 

2.  Merchant-ships  in  the  Old  Test. — The  earliest  pas- 


sages where  seafaring  is  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Test,  are 
the  following  in  order:  Gen.  xlix,  13, in  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  concerning  Zebulun  (Sept.  Ka-uiKijcn  nap'  opfiov 
TrXoi'o))');  Numb,  xxiv,  24,  in  Balaam's  prophecy  (where, 
however,  ships  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sept.) ;  Deut. 
xxviii,  68,  in  one  of  the  warnings  of  Moses  {airoarpi-xj^ti 
at  Ki'ipiof  lii;  A.'ijvTZTOv  iv  TrXoioif) ;  Judg.  v,  17,  in 
Deborah's  Song  (Aai'  t/f  ri  TrapoiKil  TrXofotf).  Next 
after  these  it  is  natural  to  mention  tlie  illustrations  and 
descriptions  connected  with  this  subject  in  Job  (ix,  26, 
f;  K«i  iari  J'avcjip  'i\i'og  oOor')  and  in  the  Psalms  (xlvii 
[xlviii],  7,  iv  nvti'i-uiTi  /SiaitjU  avt'Tpi'^tig  nXola  Oap- 
att; ;  ciii  [civ],  26,  t«t  TrXoia  cunroptvovTcn;  cvi,  23, 
oi  KarafiaivovTef;  fi'c  ^aXaaaav  iv  irXoioti;).  Prov. 
xxiii,  34  may  also  be  quoted.  To  this  add  xxx,  19 
(rpilSovg  vi]0(^  notTOTropovmjg)  ;  xxxi,  14  (vavg  Ifi- 
TToptvofiivt]  naKpo^Ev).  Solomon's  own  ships,  which 
maj'  have  suggested  some  of  these  illustrations  (1  Kings 
ix,  26,  2  Chron.  viii,  18;  ix,  21),  have  previously  been 
mentioned.  We  must  notice  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  Jehoshaphat's  shi]is  from  the  same  port  of  Ezion- 
geber  (1  Kings  xxii,  48,  49 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  36,  37).  The 
passages  which  remani  are  in  the  prophets,  especially 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  In  the  former  prophet  the  gen- 
eral term  "ships  of  Tarshish"  is  variously  given  in 
the  Sept.,  ttXoTov  daXdamjQ  (Isa.  ii,  16),  TrXoIrt  iiapxt]- 
Snvoc;  (xxiii,  1, 14),  nXo7a  Hapnig  (Ix,  9).  For  another 
allusion  to  seafaring,  see  xliii,  14.  The  celebrated  27th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  be  carefuUj'  studied  in  all 
its  detail ;  and  in  Jonah  i,  3-16  the  following  technical 
phrases  in  the  Sept.  (besides  wliat  has  been  already 
adduced)  should  be  noticed :  vai'Xov  (ver.  3),  avirpi- 
^tji'OL  (ver.  4),  iKl3oX)]v  iTroujctnTO  rioi'  atcmivv,  tov 
Kov(pi<y^Flvai  (ver.  5),  kottuuh  i)  SraXaaaa  (ver.  11,  12). 
In  Dan.  xi,  40  {mn'ox^Wtrai  jSocnXtvg  tov  Boppd  iv 
lip^aai  K((t  iv  'iTTTTiviyi  Kcil  iv  vaval  TroXXaif)  we  touch 
the  subject  of  ships  of  war. 

3.  Ships  of  Wur  in  the  Apocrypha. — Military  opera- 
tions both  by  land  and  water  {iv  rij  BnXaaa?^  Kai  ini 
Ttig  Eiipdg,  1  Mace,  viii,  23,  32)  are  prominent  sid  jects 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Thus  in  the  contract  be- 
tween Judas  IMaccabteus  and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed 
(ver.  26,  28)  that  no  supplies  are  to  be  afforded  to  the 
enemies  of  either,  whether  aiTog,  ottXo,  dpyvpiov,  or 
TrXoja.  In  a  later  passage  (xv,  3)  we  have  more  ex- 
plicitly, in  the  letter  of  king  Antiochus,  7rXoT«  iroXifii- 
Ka  (see  ver.  14),  while  in  2  Mace,  iv,  20  (as  observed 
above)  the  word  rpilipug,  "galleys,"  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Here 
we  must  not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
]\Iaccaba;us  on  his  father's  grave,  on  which,  with  other 
ornaments  and  military  symbols,  were  TrXoia  iinyiyXiip- 
^lii'a,  f((,'  rd  Buooiln^iii  inro  irdvTMV  twv  trXt6vTi<JV 
Tt)v  baXaaoav  (1  Mace,  xiii,  29).  Finally  must  be 
mentioned  the  noyadc  at  Joppa,  when  the  resident  .lews,  ■ 
with  their  wives  aud  children,  200  iu  number,  were  in- 


Aucicut  Ship  of  the  largest  size.    (From  a  painting  at  Pompeii.) 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Ship  of  the  largest  size.    (From  the  sculptures  iu  the  Grotto  of  Eleuthernm.) 


duced  to  go  into  boats  and  were  drowned  (2  Mace,  xii, 
3,  4),  with  the  vengeance  taken  by  Judas  (rov  jiev  \i- 
fjieva  viiKTiop  tvtwprjffE  Kal  to.  (7Kn(pj]  KaT't<p\t^i,  ver.  6). 
It  seems  sufficient  simplj'  to  enumerate  the  other  pas- 
sages in  the  Apocrypha  wbere  some  allusion  to  seafar- 
ing is  made.  They  are  the  following:  Wisd.  v,  10;  xiv, 
1;  Ecclus.  xxxiii,'2;  xliii,  24;  1  Esd.  iv,  23. 


Modern  Levantiue  Ship. 
In  row-boats  the  rowers  are  seated  on  the  cross- 
beams {Kvya,  in  Latin  framtra'),  hence  called  zyyitoe. 
Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  naval  combats  were 
necessarily  at  close  quarters;  but  to  enable  the  soldiers 
(tTTi/Snrat)  to  fight  without  interfering  with  the  row- 
ers, a  platform  or  gangway  {-KapoCoc)  was  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  bulwarks  which  surround  the  deck,  projecting 
partly  over  the  side  and  partly  over  the  deck.  Upon 
this  they  fought;  and,  where  great  speed  was  required, 
as  in  pursuit  or  flight,  the  tighting-men  rowed,  in  which 
case  movable  seats  or  stools  (3pai'ot)  were  requisite  for 
them  to  sit  upon,  and  from  these  they  were  called  ihra- 
nifes.  It  ajipears,  therefore,  that  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  tighting-vessels  must  have  had  more  than 
one  rank  of  rowers,  just  as  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seas  both  fight  and  row  from  the  outriggers  of  their 
canoes.    The  adjoining  cut  represents  the  upper  rank, 


Coin  of  Hadrian,  showing  a  Trireme, 


or  thranites,  rowing  from  the  gangway.  It  is  right 
to  explain  that  the  artist  has  contrived  to  give  the 
details  of  the  bow  and  stern,  by  introducing  only  one 
fourth  of  the  straight  part  of  the  ship  where  the  rowers 
were  seated.  Otherwise,  if  done  to  a  scale,  a  long  low 
vessel  would  have  appeared  on  a  coin  little  more  than 
a  mere  line. 

As  the  size  of  the  vessels  was  increased,  and  they 
were  decked  over,  the  zygitis  retained  their  name,  but 
were  necessarily  placed  upon  raised  seats.  Upon  trial 
it  was  found  that  an  additional  rank  of  rowers,  seated  on 
the  deck  between  the  oars  of  the  primitive  rank,  could, 
by  keeping  time,  row  without  difHculty.  As  these  were 
seated  nearer  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  under  the  gang- 
way or  sheltered  portion  of  the  deck,  which  was  called 
the  thalamus,  or  sleeping -place,  thej'  were  called  ihal- 
amites.  Hence  the  three  ranks  of  rowers  in  a  trireme 
were  the  thranites,  zygites,  and  thalamites ;  and  hence 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  rowers  was  only  one 
half  of  the  horizontal  distance,  or  only  eighteen  inches, 
instead  of  six  feet,  as  is  usually  supposed. 

The  monoxyle,  or  hollow  tree,  with  both  ends  rounded, 
must  be  held  to  be  the  primitive  form  and  model  for  the 
ship,  and  continued  to  be  so  with  little  alteration  till  the 
jMiddle  Ages,  when  a  change  in  the  mode  of  steering  ren- 
dered a  change  in  the  form  of  the  stern  necessary,  but 
which  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  take  into  consider- 
ation. 

4.  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. — The  reader  of  the 
New  Test,  is  well  aware  how  frequently  he  finds  himself 
with  tlie  Saviour  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth.  There  Jesus  is  seen,  now  addressing  the 
people  from  on  board  a  vessel,  ttXoIov  (Matt,  xiii,  2j 
Luke  v,  3),  now  sailing  up  and  down  the  lake  (Matt, 
viii,  23 ;  ix,  1 ;  xiv,  13  ;  John  vi,  17).  Some  of  his  ear- 
liest disciples  were  proprietors  of  barks  which  sailed  on 
this  inland  sea  (Jlatt.  iv,  21 ;  John  xxi,  3;  Luke  v,  3). 
These  "  ships"  were  indeed  small.  Josephus  designates 
the  ships  here  employed  by  the  term  (TKCKprj. 
They  were  not,  however,  mere  boats;  they 
carried  their  anchor  with  them  (  War,  iii, 
10,  1;  Life,  §  33).  There  was,  too,  a  kind 
of  vessel  larger  than  this,  called  axtSia  by 
Josephus,  who  narrates  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  on  the  lake,  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  by  Vespasian  himself 
(  War,  iii,  10,  9).  It  thus  appears  that  the 
lake  was  not  contemptible  nor  its  vessels 
mean ;  and  those  should  hence  learn  to  qual- 
ify their  language  who  represent  the  Galile- 
an fishermen  as  of  the  poorest  class. 
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Assyiiau  Ariueii  Galley  m  M 

British  Museum.) 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  in  that  passage  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  Bofeafches  (iii,  '2bo)  in  which  he  says  that 
on  his  approach  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  he  saw  a  single 
white  sail.  This  was  the  sail  of  the  one  rickety  boat 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  travellers  (see  especially 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  ii,  81),  alone  remains  on  a 
scene  represented  to  us  in  the  gospels  and  in  Josephus 
as  full  of  life  from  the  multitude  of  its  tishing-boats.  In 
the  narratives  of  the  call  of  the  discijiles  to  be  "fishers 
of  men"  (Matt,  iv,  18-'2-.';  Mark  i,  16-20;  Luke  v,  1-11), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the  storm 
and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt,  viii,  23-27;  Mark  iv, 
35-41 ;  Luke  viii,  22-25),  it  is  for  every  reason  instruct- 
ive to  compare  the  three  narratives;  and  we  should  ob- 
serve that  Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  language  than 
Matthew,  and  Mark  than  Luke.  Tluis,  instead  of  (tekt- 
fibt;  fifyag  iyivtro  iv  ry  BctXdaay  (Matt,  viii,  24),  we 
have  Karifii]  \al\aip  cii'i/ioti  ti'e  r/)j'  \ifii'}]v  (Luke 
viii,  23),  and  again  rf^J  kXvvojvl  tov  vOarog  (ver.  24) ; 
and  instead  of  wars  to  ttXoTov  KuXvnrtabai,  we  have 
avviTrXripovvTO,  In  Mark  (iv,  37)  we  have  tu  KiijiuTa 
tTrfjictWiv  (tg  to  ttXoToi',  waTi  aliro  ySi]  ■yif.iil.etrSrai. 
This  evangelist  also  mentions  the  TTf)0(TKt(pdXaioi',  or 
boatman's  cushion,  on  which  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
sleeping  Iv  ry  irpi'iivy,  and  he  uses  the  technical  term 
iKoTTuaiv  for  the  lulling  of  the  storm.  See  more  on  this 
subject  in  Smith,  Dissertation  on  the  Gospels  (Lond. 
1853).  We  may  turn  now  to  John.  lu  the  account  he 
gives  of  what  fiUowed  the  miracle  of  walking  on  the 


we  have  the  terms  aiyiaXoQ  and  ra  ^t%ia 
l^tpi]  ToiJ  TrXoiov,  which  should  be  noticed  as 
technical.  Here  again  ttXo'iov  and  TrXoirtpioi/ 
appear  to  be  synonymous.  If  we  compare  all 
these  passages  with  Josephus,  we  easily  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  large  popula- 
tion around  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  there  must 
have  been  a  vast  number  both  of  tishing-boats 
and  pleasure-boats,  and  that  boat -building 
must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its  shores 
(see  Stanley,  iSin.  and  Pal.  p.  3G7). 

The  so-called  ships  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
were,  in  fact,  fishing-boats  impelled  by  oars 
(see  Mark  vi,  48 ;  John  vi,  19).    We  learn  also 
from  Luke's  account  of  Christ  stilling  the  tem- 
pest, and  his  using  the  expression  ttXioi'tiov, 
"sailing"  (viii,  23),  that  they  must  have  had 
nimue  from  Koyuiijik.iu  the  masts  and  sails;  and  from  Mark's  account  of 
the  same  event  (iv,  38)  they  must  have  been 
furnished  with  a  vpodKefaXaior,  "pillow,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Hesychius,  was  the  same  as  the  vrnpHCfiioVy 
or  fleece,  upon  which  the  rowers  sat.     So  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  the  scriptural  account,  they  fished  with 
nets,  we  must  suppose  with  the  drag-net,  and  also  with 
the  ajUipi l^i\i](TTpov  (Matt,  iv,  18)  or  dfi^iiiuXXoPTag 


(Mark  i,  16). 


Fishermen  Dragging  a  Net.    (Mosaic  pavement  from  Car- 
thage, in  the  British  Museum.) 


V.  Construction  and  Equipment.— \.  Shape  and  Orna- 
ments of  the  Hull. — It  is  probable,  from  the  mode  of  steer- 
ing (and,  indeed,  it  is  nearly  evident  from  ancient  works 
of  art),  that  there  was  no  very  marked  difference  between 
the  bow  (Trpwpa,  "foreship,"  Acts  xxvii,  30, "  fore  part" 
sea  (vi,  16-25),  ttXoiov  and  TrXotwpioi'  seem  to  be  used  I  ver.  41)  and  the  stern  {wpvpva,  "  hinder  part,"  ver.  41 ; 
indifferently,  and  we  have  mention  of  other  irXoidpia.  see  Blark  iv,  38).  The  "  hold"  (koiXj/,  "  the  sides  of  the 
There  would  of  course  be  boats  of  various  sizes  on  the  ship,"  Jonah  i,  5)  would  present  no  special  peculiarities. 
lake.  The  reading,  however,  is  doubtful.  Finally,  in  In  merchant-shijjs  the  sides  of  the  deck  were  defended 
the  solemn  scene  after  the  resurrection  (John  xxi,  1-8),  |  by  an  open  rail,  the  stem-post  and  stern-post  rising  in 

a  curve,  most  frequently  ter- 
minated by  an  ornament  rep- 
resenting the  head  of  a  water- 
fowl bent  backwards.  This  w<is 
termed  the  apclustrc  or  ehe- 
niscus  {■)({]7'ir7KOi\  from  xijv,  a 
goose);  or  by  a  head  in  pro- 
file, probably  suggestive  of  the 
•sign  {Trapdcrij^iov,  Acts  xxviii, 
11)  or  name  of  the  ship.  Out- 
side of  the.se  ornaments  were 
projections  at  each  end,  which 
increased  the  dimensions  with- 
out adiling  to  the  capacity  or 
tonnage  of  the  vessels.  This 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  es- 
timating the  relative  size  of 
ancient  and  modern  ships.  On 
._       J,      ^     ^       ^       ^  '^~^    the  stern-projections  we  some- 

'^      ^J      J  times    sec   an    awniug    repre- 

Ancient  Egyptian  War-ga)Iey;  the  sail  being  clewed  up  during  the  action.  (Thebes.)   gp^ted,  as  in  the  ship  on  the 

a,  raised  forecastle,  in  which  the  archers  were  posted:  (.another  pont  for  the  archers,  aud  the  pilot.  (2:     .        i        ..  i>  ••  i  .v 

r.  a  bulwark,  to  protect  the  rowers;/,  stingers,  iu  the  top.  tomb    at  1  OmpCIl ;    aiul  On   the 
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Ancient  Ship.    (From  a  painting  at  Pompeii.) 

corresponding  projections  at  the  bow,  we  are  informed 
by  Liician,  in  his  description  of  an  Alexandrian  sliip, 
that  the  anchors  were  stowed,  and  also  the  ryrpo- 
(peia  and  Tvepiayioytlt;.  The  arpofpua  may  be  inter- 
preted capstans  for  heaving  up  the  anchors,  and  the  tte- 
piaywytig  oars  or  paddles  for  helping  the  ship  round 
when  "  slack  in  stays,"  rendered  by  Hedericus  "  instru- 
mentum  ad  circumagendam  navem."  In  the  picture 
of  Theseus  deserting  Adriadne,  from  Herculaneum,  we 
see  the  cable  coiled  round  a  capstan  near  the  stern. 
We  see  also  the  roof  of  one  of  the  o/o/o-f ic,  or  cabins, 
mentioned  bj-  Lucian  in  his  description  of  the  ship  of 
Alexandria.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  furl- 
ing the  sails  like  a  window-curtain,  more  fully  indicated 
in  another  figure,  is  marked  bj-  the  outline  of  the  sole 
or  lower  edge  of  the  sail.  Of  two  other  customary  or- 
naments, however,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Paul's 
voyage.  That  personification  of  ships  which  seems  to 
be  instinctive  led  the  ancients  to  paint  an  ej'e  on  each 
side  of  the  bow.  Such  is  the  custom  still  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  indeed  our  own  sailors  speak  of  "  the 
eyes"  of  a  ship.  This  gives  vividness  to  the  word  aiT- 
o03aX//£7i',  which  is  used  (Acts  xxvii,  15)  where  it  is 
said  that  the  vessel  could  not  "bear  up  into"  (literally 
"look  at")  the  wind.  This  was  the  vessel  in  which 
Paul  was  wrecked.  An  ornament  of  that  which  took 
him  on  from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli  is  more  explicitly  re- 
ferred to.  The  "sign"  of  that  ship  (irapd(n]iiov,  Acts 
xxviii,  11)  was  "Castor  and  Pollux"  (lucida  sidera — 
brilliant  constellations,  auspicious  to  navigators,  Horace, 
Od.  i,  3;  Liv.  xxxvii,  92;  Tacit.  Aim.  vi,  34;  Ovid, 
Trist.  i,  10, 1)  •,  and  the  symbols  of  these  heroes  (proba- 
bly in  the  form  represented  in  the  coin  engraved  under 
that  article)  were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on 
each  side  of  the  bow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  goddess 
Isis  on  Lucian's  ship  (»'/  npwpa  Tt)v  tmovvfiov  rijc  VEilic; 
^ebv  txovaa  rrjv  'Ian'  eKarepio^tv,  Navig.  c.  5).  The 
Rev.  George  Brown  found  an  inscription  at  Port  Phenia 
which  had  been  on  an  ancient  building,  superintended 
by  an  Alexandrian  gubernator  {Kiil5epvr]Ti)c,  Acts  xxvii, 
11),  of  the  ship  whose  sign  was  "  Isopharia."  In  the  list 
of  the  Attic  fleet  we  find  names  like  those  of  the  mod- 
erns, such  as  "Agatha,"  "  Amphitrite,"  "Aura,"  "  Delia," 
"  Lyra,"  "  Europa,"  "  Centaur,"  "  Roma,"  etc. 

2.  Masts,  Sails,  Ropes  or  Rigrjing,  Yards,  Oars,  etc. — 
These,  in  distinction  from  the  hull  or  vessel  itself,  were 
collectively  called  cKtvi]  or  <jKtvi],gear  {ja  Se  avfinav- 
ra  (TKtvt)  KaXsTrai,  .Tul.  Poll.).  We  find  this  word  twice 
used  for  parts  of  the  rigging  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  (xxvii,  17,  19).  The  rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was 
more  simple  and  clumsy  than  that  employed  in  modern 
times.  Its  great  feature  was  one  large  mast,  with  one 
large  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of  great  length. 
Such  was  the  rig  also  of  the  ships  of  the  Northmen  at 
a  later  period.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  hull  and 
the  danger  of  starting  the  planks  were  greater  than 
under  the  present  system,  which  distributes  the  me- 
chanical pressure  more  evenly  over  the  whole  ship. 
Not  that  there  were  never  more  masts  than  one,  or 
more  sails  than  one  on  the  same  mast,  in  an  ancient 


merchantman.  But  these  were  repetitions,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  same  general  unit  of  rig.  In  the  account  of 
Paul's  shipwreck  very  explicit  mention  is  made  of  the 
apreiMov  (Acts  xxvii,  40  ),  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
"  foresail"  (not  "  mainsail,"  as  in  the  A.  V.).  Such  a 
sail  would  be  almost  necessary  in  putting  a  large  ship 
about.  On  that  occasion  it  was  used  in  the  process 
of  running  the  vessel  aground.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place 
here  to  quote  a  Crimean  letter  in  the  Times  (Dec.  5, 
1855) :  "  The  '  Lord  Raglan'  [merchant-ship]  is  on  shore, 
but  taken  there  in  a  most  sailorlike  manner.  Directly 
her  captain  found  he  could  not  save  her,  he  cut  away 
his  mainmast  and  mizzen,  and,  setting  a  topsail  on  her 
foremast,  ?'an  her  ashore  stem  on,"  Such  a  mast  may 
be  seen  raking  over  the  bow,  in  representations  of  ships 
in  Roman  coins.  In  the  Old  Test,  the  mast  (loroc)  is 
mentioned  (Isa.  xxxiii,  23) ;  and  from  another  prophet 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  5)  we  learn  that  the  cedar-wood  from  Leb- 
anon was  sometimes  used  for  this  part  of  ships.  There 
is  a  third  passage  (Prov.  xxiii,  34,  ban  dxn)  where 
the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  is  probably  intended,  though 
there  is  some  slight  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  the  Sept. 
takes  the  phrase  differently.  Both  ropes  {(f)^oivia.  Acts 
xxvii,  32)  and  sails  (itrWa)  are  mentioned  in  the 
above -quoted  passage  of  Isaiah;  and  from  Ezekiel 
(xxvii,  7)  we  learn  that  the  latter  were  often  made  of 
Egyptian  linen  (if  such  is  the  meaning  of  arpiof^Lvi]). 
Tiiere  the  word  T^;aXffw  (which  we  find  also  in  Acts 
xxvii,  17,  30)  is  used  for  lowering  the  sail  from  the 
yard.  It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  that  the  word 
vTroaTiWofiai,  the  technical  term  for  furling  a  sail,  is 
twice  used  by  Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered  in 
a  seaport  in  the  course  of  a  voj'age  (Acts  xx,  20,  27). 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  apostle  em- 
ploys a  nautical  metaphor.  The  annexed  cut,  from  a 
marble  in  the  Borghese  collection  at  Rome,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  relative  size  and  position  of  the  sails,  al- 
though in  other  respects  the  details  are  incorrect.  It 
will  be  observed  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  figure  of 
the  ship  from  the  tomb  at  Pompeii,  the  sails  are  divided 
into  compartments  by  ropes  sewed  across  them;  so  that 
should  the  sail  be  torn  in  a  storm,  the  injury  would  be 
confined  to  one  of  the  squares.  The  name  of  the  great 
and  proper  mast  (o  fi'tyaq  Ka'i  yvljaioq  laroc)  was  aca- 
tion  [aKuTiov) ;  the  mast  at  the  stern  epidromus,  ac- 
cording to  Julius  Pollux,  who  adds  that  the  smallest 
was  called  dolon,  without,  however,  mentioning  its  posi- 
tion. Isidore  of  Seville  gives  the  same  names  to  the 
sails  in  a  passage  evidently  taken  from  the  foregoing, 
which  is  as  follows:  "Acatium  velum  maximum  et  in 
medium  navi  constitutum,  epidromus  secundaj  amplitu- 
dinis  sed  ad  puppim.  Dolon  minimum  velum  et  ad  pro- 
ram  artemo  dirigendce  potius  navis  causa  commendatum 
quam  celeritate."  It  has  generalh'  been  supposed  by 
this  that  the  sail  at  the  bow  was  called  the  dolon.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  in  his  essay  has  shown,  by  numerous 
extracts  from  ancient  authors,  that  the  dolones  were 
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small  sails  to  be  substituted 
for  the  larger  in  stormy- 
weather,  and  that  the  mast 
at  the  bow  with  its  sail  was 
the  artemon.  In  addition  to 
the  three  lower  sails,  they 
had  snppnra,  or  topsails,  to 
be  set  in  light  winds ;  and 
it  would  appear  from  a  coin 
of  Nero,  given  by  IMontfau- 
con  (  pi.  cxliii  ),  that  they 
had  sails  above  the  suppara 
equivalent  to  topgallant-sails 
—  a  ship  being  represented 
with  two  yards  above  the 
main  -  yard.  We  have  no 
proof  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  what,  in  modern  lan- 
guage, are  termed  fore-and- 
aft  sails ;  but  they  certain- 
ly   had   triangular   sails,  at 

least    in    the    war-gallevs, ^ 

with  the  aoex  at  the  footof  L^i'Se  Ancient  Esjrptian  Boat  with  sail,  apparently  made  of  the  papyrus,  a  double 

^'  .,         ,,  mast,  and  many  rowers.    (In  a  tomb  at  Kom  Ahmar,  above  Miuieh.) 

the  mast ;  such  a  sail  could 

writer  says  in  reference  to  a  similar  comment  on  a  pas- 
sage of  Cicero,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have 
seen  a  ship."  The  sacred  writer's  use  of  Trr]Ca\ia  is  just 
like  Pliny's  use  of  rjube7-nacula  (//.  iV.  xi,37,88)  orLucre- 
tius's  of  fft/berna  (iv,  440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  truth 
not  steered  at  all  by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to  the 
stern,  but  by  means  of  two  paddle-rudders,  one  on  each 
quarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  as 
the  vessel  might  be  small  or  large.  This  fact  is  made 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and 
the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  thing 
is  true,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the  early 
ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "  two  rudders"  are  found  in 
the  time  of  Louis  IX.  The  hinged  rudder  first  appears 
on  the  coins  of  king  Edward  III.  There  is  nothing 
out  of  harmony  with  this  early  system  of  steering  in 
James  ii,  4,  where  TnjSaXiov  occurs  in  the  singular;  for 
"  the  governor"  or  steersman  (o  tv^vvwi')  would  onl}'' 
use  one  paddle-rudder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  that 
described  in  Acts  xxvii,  40,  where  four  anchors  were 
let  go  at  the  stern,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to 
lash  or  trice  up  both  paddles,  lest  they  should  interfere 
with  the  ground  tackle.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
steer  the  ship  again,  and  the  anchor-ropes  were  cut, 
the  lashings  of  the  paddles  would  of  course  be  unfas- 
tened. 

4.  AncJior.i. — It  is  probable  that  the  ground  tackle  of 
Greek  and  Koman  sailors  was  quite  as  good  as  our  own. 
The  anchors  appear  to  have  differed  little  from  those  of 
the  moderns,  except  that  in  place  of  the  palms  or  iron 
plates  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  the  arms 
themselves  were  beaten  tlat,  as  in  the  Dutch  anchors. 
It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  they  were  without 
stocks.  Thus  Capt.  Beechey  says,  "  The  transverse 
piece  or  anchor-stock  is  wanting  in  all  of  them."  The 
annexed  cut,  from  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius,  shows  that 
this  is  a  mistake. 

Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  the  New 


be  braced  about  without  interfering  with  the  rowers, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  whj'  this  form  was 
adopted.  The  lower  corners  of  the  sails,  or  rather  the 
ropes  which  attach  them  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  in 
English  the  "  sheets,"  were  called  the  feet  of  the  sails. 
The  proj)es,  fore-foot  (^Trpoirovg'),  a  word  which  has  puz- 
zled commentators,  is  simply  the  sheet  which  is  drawn 
forward,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  called  in  English 
the  fore -sheet,  had  that  term  not  been  applied  to  the 
sheet  of  the  foresail.  The  ckevi]  in  ancient  ships  con- 
sisted of  ffKtvi)  ^vXiva  (wooden  gear),  and  (tkeui]  Kps- 
paard  (hanging  gear);  the  first  consisted  of  masts, 
j'ards,  oars,  rudders,  etc.  The  o-;^oivia  (funes)  were  the 
hawsers  or  strong  ropes  for  the  anchors,  and  also  for 
fastening  the  ship  ashore ;  while  the  roTrtia  were  a 
lighter  kind  of  cordaye,  carefully  made  and  attached 
to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  The  yards  ( Kipaia ) 
were  composed  of  two  spars  doubled  in  the  centre. 
This  explains  an  apparently  absurd  iwn  sequitur  of 
Pliny,  He  tells  us  that,  although  single  spars  were 
large  enough,  yet  seamen  were  so  rash  as  to  add  sail  to 
sail — the  word  "  non"  being  obviously  omitted.  The 
above  cut,  from  the  tomb  of  Nievoleia  Tyche  at  Pom- 
peii, exidains  the  mode  of  furling  the  sails  by  drawing 
them  up  to  the  yard  like  a  window-curtain,  as  already 
noticed  in  the  ship  of  Theseus. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  three  other 
points  of  detail.     Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
merchant-ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.     In 
Ezek.  xxvii,  29,  oars  (UVL'^)  are  distinctly  mentioned; 
and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  from  IJashan  was  used  in 
making  them  (tic  rjjc  HaaavirihoQ  iiToh]ftav  tuq  koj- 
irag  aov,  ver.  6).     Again,  in  Isa.  xxxiii,  21,  l^yd  "^iH. 
literally  means  "  a  ship  of  oar,"  i.  e.  an  oared  vessel. 
Itowing,  too,  is  probably  implied  in  Jonah  i,  13,  where 
the  Sept.  has  simply  Trnptiita'CoiTO.     Another  feature 
of  the  ancient  as  of  the  modern  ship  is  the  flag,  or 
tnnfitiov,  at  the  top  of  the  mast  (Isa.  loc.  rit. 
and  xxx,  17).    Here,  perhaps,  as  in  some  oth- 
er respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings  sup- 
ply our  best  illustration.    Each  ship  was  pro- 
vided also  with  a  plumb-line  for  sounding 
(Acts  xxvii,  2H  ;  Isidor.  (hir/.  xix,  4). 

3.  Steerinr/  Apptiratus. — Some  commenta- 
tors have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from 
observing  that  in  Acts  xxvii,  40  (rdc  ^h'kti]- 
piac  ri'iv  nrfCaXiiov,  "the  fastenings  of  (lie 
rudders")  Luke  uses  m]C(i\iov  in  the  plural. 
One  even  suggests  that  the  ship  has  one  rud- 
der fastened  at  the  bow  and  another  fastened 
at  the  stern.    We  may  say  of  him,  as  a  modern 


Coiu  of  Autoninns  Pius,  showing  Anchor. 
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Ancient  Anchors. 

Test,,  one  in  a  very  impressive  metaphor  concerning 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi,  19).  A  saying  of  Socrates, 
quoted  here  by  Kypke  (^ovre  vnvv  e^  h'oQ  dyKvpiov 
ovre  (iiov  «k  fiidg  eXTriSog  opf^iicraaSrai).  may  serve  to 
carry  our  thoughts  to  the  other  passage,  which  is  part 
of  the  literal  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  at  its  most 
critical  point.  The  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had 
four  anchors  on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in 
the  night,  when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was 
Imminent.  The  sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  by 
the  stern  (Ik  ■Kpvfj.urjg  pixl/avTEQ  djKvpaQ  Tiaaapac, 
Acts  xxvii,  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
if  there  has  been  time  for  due  preparation.  English 
ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stern  at  Copenhagen  and 
Algiers.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  this  was  the  right  course 
for  the  sailors  with  whom  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their 
plan  was  to  run  the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The 
onlj'  motives  for  surprise  are  that  they  should  have 
been  able  so  to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  that  the  anchors  should  have  held  on  such 
a  night.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modern  suc- 
cessors, the  small  craft  among  the  Greek  islands,  were 
in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stern,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  doing  so.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  one 
of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  which  illustrates  an- 
other point  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  necessity  of  tric- 
ing up  the  movable  rudders  in  case  of  anchoring  by  the 
stern  (see  Acts  xxvii.  40).  The  other  question,  which 
we  have  supposed  to  arise,  relates  rather  to  the  holding- 
ground  than  to  the  mode  of  anchoring:  and  it  is  very 
interesting  here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing-book 
says  of  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:  "While  the  cables  hold, 
there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never  start" 
(Purdy,  Sailing  Directions,  p.  180). 

5,  Lfndergirders. — The  imperfection  of  the  build,  and 
still  more  (see  above,  2)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in 
ancient  ships  resulted  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  consequent- 
ly to  leaking  and  foundering.  We  see  this  taking  place 
alike  in  the  voyages  of  .Jonah,  Paul,  and  Josephus ;  and 
the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  ^neas  in  Virgil  ("  laxis  laterum 
compagibus  omnes,"  ^-En.  i,  122)  may  be  adduced  in  il- 
lustration. Hence  it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  "  helps"  ( jior)- 
hiiaig,  Acts  xxvii,  17),  as  precautions  against  such  dan- 
gers. These  were  simply  cables  or  chains,  which  in 
case  of  necessity  could  be  passed  around  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  made  tight. 
The  process  is  in  the  English  navy  called /rapping,  and 


many  instances  could  be  given  where  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  modern  experience.  Ptolemy's  great  ship, 
in  Athenaeus  (loc.  cit.),  carried  twelve  of  these  under- 
girders  {vTToZiofiaTo).  Various  allusions  to  the  prac- 
tice are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary-  classical  writers. 
See,  for  instance,  Thucyd.  i,  29;  Plato,  Rep.  x,  3,  616; 
Horace,  Od.  i,  14, 6.  But  it  is  most  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
fer to  the  inscriptions  containing  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  Athenian  navy,  as  published  by  Biickh  {Urkun- 
den  liber  das  Seewesen  des  attischen  Staates  [Berl.  1840]). 
The  editor,  however,  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
(p.  133-138)  that  these  undergirders  were  passed  around 
the  body  of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stem. 

6.  Ship's  Boat. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for 
noticing  separately  the  crKaft],  which  appears  promi- 
nently in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii,  16, 
32).  Everj'  large  merchant-ship  must  have  had  one 
or  more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandrian 
corn-ship  in  which  Paul  was  sailing  from  Fair  Havens, 
and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending  no  danger,  hoped 
to  reach  Phcenice,  had  her  boat  towing  behind.  When 
the  gale  came,  one  of  their  first  desires  must  have  been 
to  take  the  boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done  under 
the  lee  of  Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  undergirded,  and 
brought  round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  lying- 
to ;  but  it  was  done  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  passengers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (iioXig 
(C7xi'(7«jU£j'  TrepttcpaTdg  ysi'sa^ai  Ttjg  aKcKpiig,  ver.  16). 
The  sea  by  this  time  must  have  been  furiously  rough, 
and  the  boat  must  have  been  tilled  with  water.  It  is 
with  this  very  boat  that  one  of  the  most  lively  pas- 
sages of  the  whole  narrative  is  connected.  When  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  night  before  she  was  run 
aground,  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  from  the  davits 
with  the  selfish  desire  of  escaping,  on  which  Paul  spoke 
to  the  soldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes  (rd  oxoivia)  and 
the  boat  fell  off  (ver.  30-32). 

VI.  Command  and  Management. — 1.  Officers  and  Crew. 
— In  Acts  xxvii,  11  we  have  both  KvfiEpvl]Ti]g  and  vali- 
K\i]pog.  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in  part  or  in  whole) 
of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the 
fares  of  the  passengers.  The  former  has  the  charge  of 
the  steering.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Rev.  xviii, 
17 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  34 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
Trpiopsvg  in  ver.  29 ;  Jonah  i,  6.  In  James  iii,  4,  6  ivSrv- 
viov,  "  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steersman  for  the 
moment.  The  word  for  "  shipmen"  (Acts  xxvii,  27,  30) 
and  "  sailors"  (Rev.  xviii,  17)  is  simply  the  usual  term, 
vavTai.  In  the  latter  passage  ofiiKog  occurs  for  the 
crew,  but  the  text  is  doubtful.  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  9,  26, 
27,  29,  34,  we  have  Ka)7r;;\arat  for  "  those  who  handle 
the  oar,"  and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  tirifidTai, 
which  may  mean  either  passengers  or  mariners.  The 
only  other  passages  which  need  be  noticed  here  are  1 
Kings  ix,  27,  and  2  Chron.  viii,  18,  in  the  account  of  Sol- 
omon's ships.  The  former  has  tCjv  ttoiSojv  avrov  av- 
Speg  vavTiKoi  tXavvsiv  eiSoreg  StdXaaaav ;  the  latter, 
irai^tg  ilSursg  ^dXacrcrav. 

2.  Rate  of  Sailing. — Paul's  voyages  furnish  excellent 
data  for  approximately  estimating  this,  and  they  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources. 
We  must  notice  here,  however  ( what  commentators 
sometimes  curiously  forget),  that  winds  are  variable. 
Thus  the  voyage  between  Troas  and  Philippi,  accom- 
plished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi,  11,  12)  in  two  days, 
occupied  on  another  occasion  (xx,  6)  five  daj^s.  Such 
a  variation  might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  al- 
most any  week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before 
the  application  of  steam  to  seafaring.  With  a  fair  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  are  again  supplied  by  Paul's 
experience  —  in  the  voyages  from  C;esarea  to  Sidon 
(xxvii,  2,  3)  and  from  Rhegium  to  Puteoli  (xxviii,  13). 
The  result  given  by  comparing,  in  these  cases,  the  meas- 
urements of  time  and  distance  corresponds  with  what 
we  gather  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally — 
e.  g.  from  Pliny's  storj-  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  Cato 
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in  the  Eoman  senate  before  the  third  Punic  war:  "This 
fruit  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  three  days  ago; 
that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from  your  walls" 
(//.  X.  XV,  20). 

3.  Sailitiff  Befo7-e  the  Wind  and  Near  the  ]Vind. — The 
square-rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig  of 
Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before 
the  wind.  We  have  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  xvi,  11; 
xxvii,  Iti)  the  technical  term  ivBv^pofisuj  for  voyages 
made  under  such  advantageous  conditions.  The  run 
of  Paul's  ship  from  lihegium  to  Puteoli,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles,  in  two  consecutive  days,  the  wind  be- 
ing from  the  south  and  consequently  fair,  agrees  perfect- 
ly with  the  instances  adiluced  by  captain  lieechey  in 
his  remarks  on  ancient  ships  (Appendix  to  Tntre/s  in 
Africii.  p.  38).  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward. Pliny  distinctly  says:  "  lisdem  ventis  in  contra- 
rium  navigatur  prolatis  pedibus"  (//.  .V.  ii,  48).  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  says  that  in  consequence  of  con- 
trary winds  they  navigated  slowly  and  wdth  difficulty  : 
'■Adversis  ventis  usi  essemus  tardeque  et  incommode 
navigassemus"  (^Kpist.  ad  Familiares.  lib.  xiv,  ep.  5\  a 
passage  which  agrees  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with 
one  in  Luke's  account  of  Paul's  voyage.  lipai^nTrXoovrreQ 
Ka'i  fioXig  yivofttvoi,  etc.  (Acts  xxvii,  7) — sailing  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  were  come,  etc.  Luke  does  not  men- 
tion contrary  winds;  but  we  know  from  the  context  that 
the  ship  was  sailing  to  the  westward,  in  a  region  and  at 
a  season  when  westwardly  winds  constantly  prevail. 
The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of  modern  ships 
enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  was  the  case 
in  classical  times.  At  one  very  critical  point  of  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome  (ibid.)  we  are  told  that  tlie  ship  could 
not  hold  on  her  course  (which  was  west  by  south,  from 
Cnidus  by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent 
wind  (fit)  TrpoffsuivTog  ?//(rtf  rov  c'lvff^iov)  blowing  from 
the  north-west,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [see  Sai.moxe],  and  worked  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island  (ver.  7. 
8).  See  Fair  Havens.  Here  the  technical  terms  of 
our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose  custom  is  to  di- 
vide the  whole  circle  of  the  compass-card  into  thirty- 
two  e(iual  parts  called  points.  A  modern  ship,  if  the 
weather  is  not  very  boisterous,  will  sail  within  six  points 
of  the  wind.  To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull 
was  more  clumsy  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so 
tight,  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  lim- 
it. This  will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction 
of  the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  each  case 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships  in 
which  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind,  on  the  voy- 
ages from  Philippi  to  Troas  {d-)(pii'  I'l^npihv  irtvTt,  Acts 
XX,  G),  from  Sidon  to  Myra  {cia  to  roi'c  oi'tjuoof  ilvai 
ivavriov(;,  xxvii,  3-5),  from  Myra  to  Cnidus  {iv  tKavalg 
r'lfifpaig  iSpaCvTrXooT'i'TEC,  ver.  fi,  7),  from  Salmone  to 
Fair  Havens  (/itiXif  napaXfyofttvoi,  ver.  7,  8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Hhegium  (TripuX^nvTHj,  xxviii,  12,  13). 

4.  Lt/inf/-to. — This  topic  arises  naturally  out  of  what 
has  [(receded,  and  it  is  so  important  in  reference  to  the 
main  (juestions  connected  with  the  shipwreck  at  JLalta 
that  it  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  section. 
A  shi|)  that  could  make  ()n)gress  on  her  ])r()per  course, 
in  moderate  weather,  when  sailing  within  seven  points 
of  the  wind,  would  lie-to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length 
making  about  the  same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  This  is  done  when  the  object  is  not  to  make 
progress  at  all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety; 
anil  this  is  what  was  done  in  Paul's  ship  when  she  was 
undcrgirile<l  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (.Acts  xxvii, 
14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  It  is  here  that  Luke 
uses  the  vivid  term  di'T()<p^aXfitiv  mentioned  above. 
Had  the  gale  been  le.ss  violent,  the  ship  could  easily 
have  held  on  her  course.  To  anchor  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  to  have  drifted  before  the  wind  would 
have  been  to  run  into  the  fatal  Syrtis  on  the  African 
coast.    See  Quicksands.    Hence  the  vessel  was  luid-to 


("close-hauled,"  as  the  sailors  say)  "on  the  starboard 
tack,"  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  towards  the  storm.  The 
wind  was  east-northeast  [see  Eukoclyhon],  the  ship's 
bow  woidd  point  north  by  west,  the  direction  of  drift 
(six  points  being  added  for  "lee-way")  would  be  west 
by  north,  and  the  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour.  It  is  from  these  materials  that  we  easily  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipwreck  must  have  taken 
place  on  the  coast  of  Malta.     See  Aduia. 

5.  Storms  and  Shipwrecks. — The  dangers  of  the  ocean 
to  sailors  on  board  such  sliips  as  these  were  great,  and,  in 
the  then  ignorance  of  navigation,  caused  sailing  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months; 
winter  was  avoided.  To  the  Komans  the  sea  was  open- 
ed in  IMarch  and  closed  in  November  (Ca?sar,  Bell.  Gall. 
iv,  36;  V,  23;  Philo,  0pp.  iv,  548;  Acts  xxvii,  9) ;  and 
ships  wliich,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  were  still  at 
sea  earnestly  sought  a  harbor  in  which  to  pass  the  win- 
ter (ver.  1 2). 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  »ra  was  a  time  of 
immense  traffic  in  the  Jlediterranean ;  and  there  must 
have  been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 
wreck, and,  perhaps,  as  many  by  foundering.  This  last 
danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the  form  of  rig  de- 
scribed above.  Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that 
the  ancients  had  no  compass  and  very  imperfect  charts 
and  instruments,  if  any  at  all ;  and  though  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  never  ventured 
out  of  sight  of  land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  now 
in  bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast  and  "  neither 
sun  nor  stars  in  manj'  days  appeared"  (Acts  xxvii,  20). 
Hence,  also,  the  winter  season  was  considered  dangerous 
and,  if  possible,  avoided  (ojtoc  vet]  t7ri<T(l)aXoiig  tov 
ttXooc,  Sid  TO  Kai  Tt]v  vi]C!Tiiav  i'jh]  TraptXjjXv^ei'ai, 
ver.  9).  Certain  coasts,  too,  were  much  dreaded,  espe- 
cially the  African  Syrtis  (ver.  17).  The  danger  indi- 
cated by  breakers  (ver.  29),  and  the  fear  of  falling  on 
rocks  (TpaxtiQ  tottoi),  are  matters  of  course.  Paul's 
experience  seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  all 
these  perils.  We  learn  from  2  Cor.  xi,  25  that,  be/ore 
the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  Luke,  he  had  been 
"  three  times  wrecked  ;"  and,  further,  that  he  had  once 
been  "a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep,"  probably  floating 
on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case  with  Josephus.  These  cir- 
cumstances give  peculiar  force  to  his  using  the  meta- 
phor of  a  shipwreck  {tvavdyijaai',  1  Tim.  i,  19)  in  speak- 
ing of  those  who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith.  In 
connection  with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the 
caution  with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patara 
(Acts  XX,  13-16;  xxi,  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for  the 
night,  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the  intricate 
passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main  [see  iSIity- 
i.kne;  Samos;Ti:oovli.iiji];  the  evident  acquaintance 
which,  on  the  voyage  to  Home,  the  sailors  of  the  Adra- 
myttian  ship  had  with  the  currents  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Asia  JMinor  (xxvii,  2-5)  [see  Adka.myttium]  ; 
and  the  provision  for  taking  soinidings  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, as  clearly  indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta;  the  measurements  being  apparently 
the  same  as  those  which  are  customary  with  us  (fioXi- 
(Tai'Ttc  tiipov  opyviuQ  tiKoai'  fipaxi'  St  SiaaTifGuvTiQ, 
Kai  irdXiv  l3oXi(TavTig,  tvpov  opyvidg  StKaTztvTi,  ver. 
28). 

6.  Nautical  Terms. — The  great  repertory  of  such 
terms,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  language, 
is  the  Onomasticnn  of  Julius  Pollux  ;  and  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning  a  few  out  of 
many  which  are  foinid  there,  and  also  in  the  New  Test, 
or  Sept.  First,  to  (juote  some  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above.  We  find  the  following,  both  in  Pollux 
and  the  Scriptures:  <s-)(Oivia,  fTKtvij,  kXvcwv,  j^u/^hov, 
(popTtoi',  tK^ioXi},  (TvpTit;,  oi)Sh>  VTToaTiXXtnBai,  oi'wc  >;i/ 
TO)'  i'/Xiov  I'Ofi)',  (TKcKpT),  (fKiKpoq,  vavXov,  avi'Tpijiiivoi, 
6^SaX//oc  oTTOi'  Kai  roi'i'o/ia  Tijc  vhoq  tTrtypdtpovct 
(compared  with  Acts  xxvii,  15;  x.wiii,  11),  Tpa\ii^ 
atyiaXoi  (compared  with  xxvii,  29, 40).    The  following 
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are  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this  article : 
avdyt(TBai  and  Kurdyta^at  (e.g.  Acts  xxviii,  U,  12),  aa- 
viSe^  (Ezek.  xxvii,  5).  rpon-tf  (Wisd.  v,  10),  cii'afiah'UJ 
(Jonah  i,  3 ;  Mark  vi,  51),  ya\»';a'/;  (Matt,  viii,  26),  dj^Kpi- 
jSXrjarpov  (iv,  18;  IVIark  i,  Ui),  aTTo^oprt'craffS'ai  (Acts 
xxi,  4),  v-n-oirrUo  (xxvii,  13),  Tv<pwv  {dvf^iog  rvcjiwvi- 
Koc,  ver.  14)  dyKvpag  Karartii'tiv  {dyKvpcig  iKTtti'iiv, 
ver.  30 ),  vl3pi(TTt)g  dinjxog  (i'/Spewc,  ^'er.  10;  vlioiv,  ver. 
21),  TrpoffOKsWoJ  (^tTTOKtWuj,  vBT.  41),  (coXi»/i/3ai'  (ver. 
42),  haXvSieiaijg  tTiq  vewg  (?)  Trpvfiva  iXiiero,  ver.  41). 
This  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  whole  number ;  but  it  may 
serve  to  show  how  rich  the  New  Test,  and  Sept.  are  in 
the  nautical  phraseology  of  the  Greek  Levant.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  notice  of  the  peculiar  variety  and  ac- 
curacy' of  Luke's  ordinary  i)hrases  for  sailing  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  ttXeui, uTroTrXsio, l3paSvTrXoi(i),dta- 
■ttXew,  tKir-Xsio,  KaraTrXUo,  vTroTrXito,  TrapaTrXio),  iiiSrv- 
Spoixew,  uTTOTpsx'-O,  TTapaXiyoi-iai,  (pkpojxai,  Siafepofiai, 
SiaTTipdu). 

VII.  A  uthorities. — Smith's  work  on  the  Voyage  and 
Shijrwreck  of  St.  Paul  (Lond.  1848, 1856)  is  the  standard 
work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  contains  a  complete  list 
of  previous  books  on  the  sidjject.  Reference,  however, 
may  be  made  to  the  memoranda  of  admiral  Penrose,  in- 
corporated in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles 
of  ISt.  Paul  (Lond.  1856,  2d  ed.),  ch.  xxvii,  notes.  See 
also  Schliizer,  Vers,  einer  allgem.  Gesch.  d.  Handels  u.  der 
Schifffahrt  in  den  altesten  Zeiten  (Rostock,  1760);  Le 
Roy,  La  Marine  des  Anciens  PeupIfS  (Paris,  1777); 
Berghaus,  Gesch.  d.  Schifffahrtskunde  ( Leips.  1792); 
Benedict,  Vers,  einer  Gesch.  d.  Schif^f.  it.  d.  Hand,  hei  d. 
Allen  (ibid.  1809);  Howell,  On  th'e'War  Galli'i/s  nf  (he 
A  ncients ;  Jal  [A.],  A  rcheoldc/ie  Navale  (Paris,  1840).  A 
full  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vessels  is  given  by 
Wilkinson,  abridgm.  i,  411  sq. ;  ii,  119  sq.  See  Naviga- 
tion; Shipwreck. 

SHIP,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  vessel,  shaped  like  a  ship,  in  which  incense  is  kept. 
It  is  also  called  a  boat. 

Shipherd,  Fayette,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  1797.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Granville  and  Cambridge 
academies.  He  entered  Middlebury  College  in  1819, 
remaining  but  one  year,  on  account  of  ill-health,  which 
prevented  the  completion  of  his  course.  He  next  stud- 
ied theology  with  the  Rev.  William  Chester.  D.D.,  of 
Saratoga,  and  was  ordained  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  Dec.  5,  1826, 
as  colleague  of  Rev.  John  Griswold.  From  this  pastor- 
ate he  was  dismissed  Oct.  27,  1830.  Choosing  for  a 
time  the  missionary  work,  he  was  sent,  first  to  Ver- 
mont in  1830,  and  to  New  York  in  1831,  remaining 
in  this  field  until  he  received  a  call  to  become  a  col- 
league of  Dr.  Beman,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained 
one  year,  and  then  became  pastor  of  Bethel  Free 
Church,  at  the  same  place,  and  remained  two  years,  at 
which  time  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Walton,  N.  Y.  At  this  place 
he  was  installed  April  29,  1835,  and  after  remaining 
in  charge  three  years  was  dismissed,  to  again  take 
charge  of  the  Bethel  Ciiurch  of  Troy,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  supply  from  1838  to  1841.  He  organized  the 
Congregational  Free  Church  at  Troy,  Feb.  16,  1842,  and 
remained  there,  preaching  with  success,  until  1849,  at 
which  time  the  pastorate  was  dissolved.  In  1850  he 
was  acting  pastor  at  Stephentown,  also  at  Nassau  from 
1851  to  1853.  He  then,  from  1853  to  1855,  was  agent, 
in  Watertown  and  vicinity,  of  Carson  League,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  churches  at  Perch  River,  Stone 
Mills,  Orleans,  P^our  Corners,  and  La  Fargeville.  He 
was  acting  pastor  at  Pulaski  from  1855  to  1858;  also, 
without  charge,  filled  the  pastorate  at  Oberlin,  O.,  from 
1858  to  1873,  preaching  often,  and  supplying  at  Well- 
ington from  1863  to  1865,  and  at  Pittsfield  from  1866  to 
1868.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Walton,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
Sidney  Plains  in  1877.  In  1876  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  What  May  Women  Do  ?     At  length,  be- 


coming gradually  feeble,  he  died,  Aug.  14, 1878.  (W. 
P.  S.) 

Slli'phi  (Heb.  SMphi',  ''"5^,  my  abundance,  or 
abundant ;  Sept.  'S.a(f>cd  v.  r.  ^trpdv  and  ^a(pdX),  the  son 
of  Allon  and  father  of  Ziza,  which  last  was  a  chief  Sim- 
eonite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  37).  B.C. 
ante  726. 

Shiph'mite  (Heb.  with  the  article  hash-Shiphmi', 
■^TCS'ii'Il,  patrial  adj.;  Sept.  6  tov  2£^i'()>  an  epithet 
of  Zabdi,  David's  chief  vintage-inaster  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
27)  ;  probably  as  being  a  native  of  Shepham  (q.  v.). 

Shiph'rah  (Heb.  Shiphrah',  n'nsd,  probably  bright- 
ness,  as  in  Job  xxvi,  13;  but  perhaps  Egyptian;  Sept, 
StTr^wpa),  first  named  of  the  two  Hebrew  midwives 
who  disobeyed  Pharaoh's  order  to  kill  the  male  infants, 
and  were  rewarded  by  Divine  Providence  for  their  hu- 
manity (Exod.  i,  15).    B.C.  cir.  1740. 

Shiph'tan  (Heb.  Shipktan',  yj'Z^V,  judicial;  Sept, 
'Sa(pTdv  V.  r.  HajSa^dv),  father  of  Kemuel,  which  latter 
was  the  phylarch  of  Ephraim  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  divide  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  24).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

Shipley,  Jonathan,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  born  about  1714.  His  education  was  liberal,  and 
at  a  proper  age  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
April,  1738,  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  entered 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  living;  in  1743  he  was  in- 
stalled a  prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Win- 
chester, and  in  March,  1745,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  Oct,  14,  1748;  became  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Jan.  28,  1749;  and  was  made 
dean  of  Winchester  in  1760,  being  permitted,  by  dis* 
pensation,  to  retain  the  livings  of  Silchester  and  Chil- 
bolton.  His  last  preferment  took  place  in  1769,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  in  which 
he  remained  until  his  death,  in  Bolton  Row,  Piccadilly, 
Dec.  9, 1788.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  charges, 
and  parliamentary  speeches,  were  published  iu  2  vols. 
&vo  (1792).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Shipwreck,  a  term  that  occurs  but  twice  in  the 
New  Test,  in  the  verbal  form  vavayiw,  once  literally 
(2  Cor.  xi,  25)  and  once  metaphorically  (1  Tim.  i,  19). 
We  learn  from  the  former  of  these  passages  that  Paul 
had  already  three  times  experienced  this  mishap  prior 
to  his  more  notable  instance  on  the  way  to  Rome.  The 
interest  that  centres  around  this  latter  event,  and  the 
light  it  sheds  upon  many  points  of  Biblical  history,  ge- 
ography, and  archffiology,  are  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
special  treatment  of  the  topic  in  addition  to  the  re- 
marks given  under  previous  heads.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  another  Jew,  a  contemporary  of  Paul, 
should  have  suffered  a  similar  mishap  on  the  same 
route,  viz.  Josephus  {Life,  §  3) ;  but  the  account  left  is 
so  brief  as  to  afford  but  little  illustration  of  the  case. 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  apostle,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  full  and  graphic  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  causes,  progress,  and  cidmination  of  the  catas- 
trophe in  great  detail;  and  his  nice  but  artless  discrim- 
inations show  not  only  his  truthfulness,  but  his  careful 
habits  of  observation.  His  language,  although  of  course 
not  professional,  is  yet  highly  appreciative  of  the  tech- 
nical particulars  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  We 
here  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  of  the  accurate 
and  most  interesting  investigations  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Jordanhill,  in  his  work  On  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1866).  A  winter's  residence 
in  Malta  afforded  this  learned  writer  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  examination  of  the  localities  of  the 
shipwreck.  Having  been  a  yacht  sailor  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  standing,  and  with  much  practical  expe- 
rience "in  planning,  building,  and  altering  vessels,  he 
was  able  to  bring  a  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  which  no  commentator  had 
possessed. 
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Paul's  company  embarked  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
a  seaport  of  ^I ysia.  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  /Egean, 
opposite  Lesbos.  On  the  second  day  they  touched  at 
Sidon,  sixty-seven  geojjraphical  miles  from  Cwsarea. 
Loosing  from  thence,  they  were  forced,  by  contrary 
winds,  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  A  ship's  course 
from  Sidon  to  Myra  is  W.X.\V.,  leaving  Cyprus  on  the 
right.  The  contrary  wind  must  have  been  from  the 
west,  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  summer.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  left 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand,  doing  as  tlie  most  accom- 
plished seamen  of  the  present  day  would  do  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Favored,  as  they  probably  were, 
by  the  land-breeze  and  currents,  they  arrived,  without 
any  unusual  incident,  at  IMyra  in  Lycia,  then  a  flourish- 
ing city,  now  a  desolate  waste  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  company  were  there  transferred  to 
a  corn-shi])  from  Alexandria  bound  for  Italy.  From 
the  dimensions  of  one  of  these  ships  given  by  Lucian, 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  large  as  the  largest 
class  of  merchant- ships  of  modern  times.  Myra  lies 
due  north  from  Alexamiria,  and  its  bay  is  well  fitted 
to  shelter  a  wind-bound  ship.  Their  progress  after 
leaving  Myra  was  extremely  slow,  for  it  was  many  days 
before  they  "came  over  against  Cnidus,"at  the  entrance 
to  the  iEgean  Sea.  As  the  distance  between  Myra  and 
Cnidus  Is  not  more  than  130  geographical  miles,  the  de- 
lay was  probably  caused  by  unfavorable  winds,  which 
maj'  be  inferred  from  the  words  "'with  difficulty."  The 
course  of  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from  Cnidus  to  Italy  is 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete,  through  the  archipelago,  W. 
by  S.  But  this  would  be  impossible  with  a  north-west 
wind,  ^^■ith  tliat  wind  the  ship  wotdd  work  up  to  Cni- 
dus, because  she  had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  sliore 
and  a  westerly  current;  but  there  the  advantage  would 
cease.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  wait  at  Cnidus 
for  a  fair  wind,  or  else  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete  in 
the  direction  of  Salmone,  which  is  the  eastern  end  of 
Crete.  As  the  south  siile  of  this  island  is  a  weather 
shore,  they  would  be  able,  with  north-west  winds,  to 
work  up  as  far  as  Cape  iMatala.  Here,  however,  the  land 
bends  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  their  onl}'  resource 
would  be  to  make  for  a  harbor.  Fair  Havens  is  the 
harbor  nearest  to  Cape  Matala.  This  was  probably  no 
more  than  an  open  roadstead,  or,  rather,  two  roadsteads 
contiguous  to  each  other.  The  site  of  the  city  Lasaea 
is  but  recently  known.  It  was  now  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  sailing  was  dangerous.  It  was  a  question 
whether  they  should  winter  here  or  sail  to  port  Phce- 
nice,  on  the  same  side  of  Crete,  about  forty  miles  west. 
Paul  strongly  urged  the  officers  to  remain,  but  his  ad- 
vice was  overruled,  Phcenice,  the  harbor  which  they 
expected  to  reach,  looks  (Luke  says)  "towards  the 
south-west  and  north-west,"  or,  as  Mr.  Smith  translates 
the  preposition,  in  the  same  direction  as,  i.  e.  the  point 
towards  which,  the  wind  Libs  blows;  so  that  the  harbor 
would  open,  not  to  the  south-west,  but  to  the  north-east. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  one  now  called  Lutro,  which 
looks  towards  the  east.  The  south  wind,  wliich  now 
blew,  is  a  fair  wind  for  a  ship  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Lutro.  The  island  of  Clauda  is  exactly  oppo- 
site to  Lutro,  the  Claudos  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Gozzo  of 
the  modern  charts. 

Sailing  from  Fair  Havens  close  to  the  land,  they 
might  hope,  with  a  south  wind,  to  reach  Phcenice  in  a 
few  hours.  Hut  soon  the  weather  changed;  the  ship 
was  caught  in  a  typhoon  which  blew  with  such  violence 
that  they  could  not  face  it,  but  were  forced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  scud  before  it.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  wind  must  have  blown  off  the  land,  else  they  would 
have  been  stranded  on  the  Cretan  coast.  This  sudden 
change  from  a  sonlli  wind  to  a  violent  northerly  wind 
is  a  common  occurrence  in  these  seas.  The  (ireelt  term 
typhouic  means  that  the  wind  was  accompanied  by  the 
agitation  and  whirling  motion  of  the  clouds  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  the  opposite  currents  of  air.  By  this 
single  word  are  expressed  the  violence  and  direction  of 


the  gale.  The  wind  Euroclydon  (according  to  the  most 
ancient  versions,  Euroa(iuilo  =  east -northeast)  forced 
them  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  Here  they  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  smooth  water  to  prepare  the  ship 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Their  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  boat  by  hoisting  it  on  board.  Luke  tells  us 
that  they  had  much  difiiculty  in  doing  this,  probably 
because  it  was  filled  with  water.  The  next  care  was 
to  undergird  the  ship.  Only  one  naval  officer  with 
whom  Mr.  Smith  had  met  had  ever  seen  it  put  in  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  who  piloted  the  Russian  fleet 
in  1815  from  England  to  the  Baltic,  mentions  that  one 
of  the  ships,  the  "Jupiter,"  was  frapped  round  the  mid- 
dle by  three  or  four  turns  of  a  stream-cable.  Sir  George 
Back,  on  his  return  from  his  perilous  arctic  voyage  in 
18.37,  was  forced,  on  account  of  the  shattered  condition 
of  his  ship,  to  undergird  her. 

AVe  are  next  told  that,  fearing  they  should  be  driven 
towards  the  Syrtis,  they  lowered  the  gear  (not  "  strake 
sail,"  which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that,  being 
apprehensive  of  a  certain  danger,  they  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  only  possible  means  of  avoiding  it).  A 
ship  preparing  for  a  storm  sends  down  upon  deck  the 
"  top  hamper,"  or  gear  connected  with  the  fair-weather 
sails,  such  as  the  siippara,  or  topsails.  When  the  ship 
was  thus  borne  along,  she  was  not  only  undergirded  and 
made  snug,  but  had  storm-sails  set  and  was  on  the  star- 
board tack,  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  to  the  wind,  which 
was  the  only  course  by  which  she  could  avoid  falling 
into  the  Syrtis  (q.  v.).  On  the  next  day  they  threw  over- 
board the  ship's  tackling.  From  the  expression  "  with 
our  own  hands''  Mr.  Smith  supposes  the  main-yard  is 
meant,  an  immense  s]iar,  probably  as  long  as  the  ship, 
and  which  might  require  the  united  efforts  of  passen- 
gers and  men.  The  storm  continued  with  unabated 
fury  for  eleven  daj's  more.  "  All  hope  was  taken  away ;" 
probaljly  not  so  much  from  the  fury  of  the  gale  as  from 
the  state  of  the  ship,  their  exertions  to  keep  her  from 
foundering  being  unavailing.  At  length,  on  the  four- 
teenth night,  the  seamen  suspected  (to  use  the  graphic 
sea-phrase  of  Luke)  "  the  land  was  Hearing  them,"  prob- 
ably from  the  noise  of  the  l)reakers.  No  ship  can  en- 
ter St.  Paul's  Bay  in  JMalta  from  the  east  without  pass- 
ing within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  point  of  Koura; 
but  before  reaching  it  the  land  is  too  low  and  too  far 
from  the  track  of  a  ship  driven  from  the  eastward  to 
be  seen  on  a  dark  night.  When  she  does  come  within 
this  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  the 
breakers,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  form  its  distinctive 
character.  On  Aug.  10, 1810,  the  British  frigate  "  Live- 
ly" went  to  pieces  on  these  very  breakers  at  the  point 
of  Koura.  Mr.  Smith  here  goes  into  calculations  iia 
order  to  show  that  a  ship  starting  late  in  the  evening 
from  Clauda  would,  by  midnight  on  the  14th,  be  less 
than  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  Bay. 
A  coincidence  so  close  as  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  ac- 
cidental; but  it  is  an  accident  which  could  not  have 
happened  had  there  been  any  inaccuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  narrative  with  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous incidents  upon  which  the  calculniions  are  found- 
ed, or  had  the  ship  been  wrecked  anywhere  but  at 
Malta.  The  number  of  conditions  re(inired  in  order  to 
make  any  locality  agree  with  the  narrative  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  render  it  impossible  to  supi)ose  that  the 
agreement  in  the  present  case  can  be  the  effect  of 
chance.  The  first  circumstance  is  that  the  shipmen 
suspected  the  approach  of  land  evidently  without  see- 
ing it,  Tiie  ((uartermaster  of  the  "  Lively"  states,  in  his 
evidence  at  the  court-martial,  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
((uarter  of  a  mile  the  land  could  not  be  seen,  but  that 
lie  saw  the  surf  on  the  shore.  Another  point  is  this: 
the  shipmen  when  they  sounded  found  twenty  fathoms, 
and  then  fifteen  fathoms.  Everj'  ship,  indeed,  in  ap- 
proaching the  land  must  pass  over  twenty  fathoms  and 
fifteen  fathoms;  but  here  must  not  only  the  twenty- 
fathom  depth  be  close  to  the  spot  where  they  had  the 
indications  of  land,  but  it  must  bear  east  by  south  from 
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the  fifteen -fathom  depth,  and  at  such  a  distance  as 
would  allow  of  preparation  for  anchoring  with  four 
anchors  from  the  stern,  which  must  have  recjuired  some 
time.  Now,  about  half  an  hour  farther  the  depth  was 
fifteen  fathoms.  Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  upon 
rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern.  This 
implies  that  there  were  rocks  to  leeward  on  which  they 
were  in  danger  of  falling;  but  the  fifteen-fathom  depth 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  which  is  here  girt  with  mural  precipices,  and  on 
which  the  sea  must  have  been  breaking  violently. 
Their  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  anchor;  but  to  do 
this  in  a  gale  on  a  lee  shore  not  only  requires  time,  but 
very  tenacious  holding-ground.  Is  there  such  ground 
here  ?  In  the  English  Sailing  Directions  it  is  said  (to 
repeat  an  important  fact  given  under  a  previous  article), 
"  The  harbor  of  St.  Paul  is  open  to  easterly  and  north- 
east winds.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  safe  for  small  ships, 
tlie  ground  generally  being  very  good ;  and  while  the 
cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never 
start."  But  why  anchor  from  the  stern  ?  "  The  anch- 
or is  cast  from  the  prow,"  it  being  much  easier  to  ar- 
rest a  ship's  way  by  the  bow  than  the  stern.  Ships 
constructed  like  those  of  the  ancients  were,  of  necessity, 
amply  provided  with  anchors  and  cables.  It  seems, 
too,  from  the  figure  of  the  ship  in  the  picture  of  The- 
seus deserting  Ariadne,  that  they  could  anchor  by  the 
stern,  as  they  had  hawse-holes  aft  (a  hawser  is  seen  tow- 
ing astern ;  it  passes  through  the  rudder-port,  and  with- 
in board  it  is  seen  coiled  round  an  upright  beam  or 
capstan  in  front  of  the  break  of  the  poop-deck).  The 
advantages  of  being  anchored  in  this  manner  are  that 
by  cutting  away  the  anchors,  loosing  the  bands  of  the 
rudders,  and  hoisting  the  artemon  (the  foresail,  not 
the  mainsail),  all  of  which  could  be  done  simultane- 
ously, the  ship  was  immediately  under  command,  and 
could  be  directed  with  precision  to  any  part  of  the 
shore  which  offered  a  prospect  of  safety.  But  if  ancn- 
ored  in  the  usual  mode,  she  might  have  taken  "  the 
wrong  cast"  or  drifted  on  the  rocks.  The  number  of 
anchors  let  go  show  that  nothing  was  neglected. 

The  shipmen,  after  taking  a  meal,  lightened  the  ship, 
not  only  by  pumping,  but  by  throwing  the  wheat  into 
the  sea.  When  day  broke,  they  knew  not  the  land,  but 
it  had  certain  peculiarities:  the  shore  was  rocky,  it  be- 
ing, in  fact,  skirted  with  precipices.  They  then  discov- 
ered a  creek  with  a  sandy  beach  (the  Greek  word,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  means  this,  in  contradistinction  to  a 


rocky  coast).  Into  this  creek  they  were  minded  to 
thrust  the  ship.  They  now  cut  their  cables  and  left 
the  anchors  in  the  sea ;  and,  loosing  the  lashings  of  the 
rudder  and  hoisting  the  foresail,  they  made  for  the 
creek.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  there  are  two 
creeks.  One  of  them,  ]\Iestara  Valley,  has  a  shore.  The 
other,  though  its  sandy  beach  has  been  worn  away  by 
the  action  of  the  sea,  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  for  here  "  two  seas  meet."  At  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  where  the  ship  anchored,  it  could  not  have 
been  suspected  that  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  was  a 
communication  with  the  sea  outside.  But  such  is  the 
case.  Salmone  island,  which  separates  the  bay  from 
the  sea  outside,  is  formed  by  a  long,  rocky  ridge  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Near  this  channel 
they  ran  the  ship  ashore;  the  fore-part  stuck  fast,  but 
the  stern  was  dashed  in  pieces.  A  ship  impelled  by  a 
gale  into  a  creek  such  as  that  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  would 
strike  a  bottom  of  mud  graduating  into  tenacious  clay, 
into  which  the  fore-part  would  fix  itself  and  be  held 
fast,  while  the  stern  would  be  exposed  to  the  force  of 
the  waves.     See  Melita. 

The  correspondence  in  the  direction  and  distance  is 
no  less  striking.  A  modern  merchant -ship  can  sail 
within  six  points.  Taking  the  mean  between  these, 
we  cannot  be  so  much  as  a  point  wrong  if  we  assume 
that  an  ancient  ship  would,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, make  good  her  course  about  seven  points  from 
the  wind.  But  there  is  another  element  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  we  calculate  the  course  of 
a  ship  in  a  storm — it  is  the  lee-way,  which  in  a  modern 
ship,  in  a  gale  such  as  described  in  Acts  xxvii,  is  about 
six  points.  Now,  if  we  apply  these  elements  to  Luke's 
account  of  Paul's  voyage,  the  result  will  be  found  to 
be  very  striking.  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive are:  (1.)  The  point  of  departure  —  Clauda.  (2.) 
The  direction  of  the  wind — in  the  received  text,  Euroc- 
lydon,  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
the  reading  of  the  Vulg.,  Euroaquilo,  east- northeast 
(that  is,  a  wind  between  eurus,  east,  and  aquilo),  must 
be  considered  established.  (3.)  The  ship's  course — sev- 
en points  from  the  wind,  which,  with  six  points  of  lee- 
way added,  must  have  been  thirteen  points  to  the  west 
of  east-northeast,  or  west  by  north,  which  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  bearing  of  Malta.  (4.)  Distance ;  this  is 
inferred  from  the  ship's  rate  of  sailing  and  the  time 
consumed. 
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In  the  voyap;e  in  question  we  know  within  very  nar- 
row limits  the  time  consumed:  it  was  "about  midni{;lit 
on  the  fourteenth  night"  (Acts  xxvii,  27),  and  therefore 
thirteen  days  complete  and  a  fraction.  With  regard 
to  the  rate  at  which  a  ship  would  drive  under  the 
circumstances  described  by  Luke,  !Mr.  Smith,  in  tiie 
work  already  alluded  to,  taking  the  mean  from  the 
determinations  of  skilful  and  scicntitic  seamen,  assumed 
that  it  would  be  about  thirty-six  and  one  twelfth  miles 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  distance  ascertained 
from  the  nautical  observations  of  admiral  Smyth  is 
four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  to  the  nearness 
of  a  mUe.  Now  a  ship  laid-to,  in  a  gale  from  east-north- 
east, according  to  these  calculations,  founded  on  the  in- 
cidental notices  of  the  narrative,  would — about  mid- 
night, "when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come"  of  their 
being  driven  throiujh  (^cia^(poi.ih'uiv),  not  up  and  down, 
Adria — have  been  exactly  at  Malta,  and  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  St.  Paul's  Bay.  Such  were  the  results 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  the  Voyage  ami  iS/iipicreck  oJ'iSf.  Paul. 
Since  then  Dr.  Howson  in  his  researches  discovered 
that  admiral  Sir  Charles  Penrose  had  ruade  a  similar 
calculation,  agreeing  with  the  above  to  about  four  hours 
in  time  and  six  miles  in  distance;  but,  as  such  results 
can  only  be  approximations,  a  nearer  agreement  could 
not  has-e  been  anticipated  from  the  most  accuratel3' 
kept  dead-reckoning. 

^\'e  here  note  an  incidental  fact  with  regard  to  Sal- 
mone,  the  east  point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Paul's  voyage  to  Kome  this  promontory  is 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  (Acts  xxvii,  7)  as  to  afford 
a  curious  illustration  both  of  the  navigation  of  the  an- 
cients and  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Luke's  narrative. 
We  gather  from  other  circumstances  of  the  voj'age  that 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north-west  (IvavTioiti;, 
ver.-l-,  l3pacv7r\oovi'T(i;y<iT.7).  See  ISIyka.  We  are 
then  told  that  the  ship,  on  making  Cnidus,  could  not, 
by  reason  of  the  wind,  hold  on  her  course,  which  was 
past  the  south  point  of  Greece,  west  by  south.  She 
did,  however,  just  fetch  Cape  Salmone,  which  bears 
south-west  by  south  from  Cnidus.  Now  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  she  could  have  made  good  a  course 
of  less  than  seven  points  from  the  wind  [see  Ship]  ; 
and,  starting  from  this  assumption,  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  must  have 
been  between  north -northwest  and  west -northwest. 
Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called  an  "  undesigned 
coinci<lence"  is  elicited  by  a  cross-examination  of  the 
narrative.  This  ingenious  argument  is  due  to  Mr. 
Smith,  of  .Jordanhill  (  I  'oi/ar/e  and  Shipwreck  nJ'St.  Paul, 
p.  73,74,  "id  ed.),  and  from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Cony- 
Ijeare  and  llowson  (Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ii, 
393,  2d  ed.).  To  these  books  we  must  refer  for  fuller 
details.  We  may  just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  tlie 
advantages  of  a  weather  shore,  smooth  water,  and  a  fa- 
voring current  before  reaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by 
running  down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained 
similar  advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  far  as 
Fair  Havens,  near  Lasaea. 

See  the  monograplis  on  the  various  incidents  con- 
nected with  Paul's  shipwreck,  cited  by  Volbeding,  /?(- 
dex  Programm.  p.  84 ;  and  Danz,  Worterb.  s.  v.  "  Apo- 
stclgesch."  No.  114-116;  also  the  Journ.of  Sac.  Lit.  vi, 
"Josephus."     See  Pai;l;  Siiii'. 

Shire-mote,  the  highest  of  the  three  motes,  or 
courts,  among  the  Saxons,  was  held  twice  a  year,  an<l 
was  composed  of  the  freeholders.  Hearing  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  causes,  the  shire-mote  was  presided  over  l)y 
an  ealdorman  and  a  bishop,  who  were  not  tiie  absoliiic 
judges,  being  i)resent  chielly  to  keep  order  and  advise. 
Cases  were  decided  Ijv  the  majority  of  votes.  See  Hill, 
Ewjitsli  Mujiasticiim,  p.  lit'J. 

Shirer,  .John  Wkslky,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Muskingum  Comity,  ()., 
Dec.  11),  1821,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1842.'   He 


was  licensed  to  preach  .Jan.  30, 1847,  and  the  same  year 
was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgii  Conference.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  active  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  supernumerary,  until  1873,  when  he  became  super- 
annuated and  so  continued  until  his  death,  at  Akron, 
().,  Mav  3,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confei-ences, 
187r).  p!  34. 

Shirley,  "Walter,  the  rector  of  Loughrea,  Galway 
County,  Ireland,  was  a  cousin  of  the  countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon. He  was  born  in  172o  and  died  in  1786.  He 
published,  Ticelre  Sermons  (Dublin;  reprinted  Lond. 
171)3  [some  17l)4],  12mo) : — poems.  Liberty,  an  Ode;  The 
Judgment: — and  some  Hymns  ('"Lord,  dismiss  us  with 
thy  blessing"  is  believed  to  be  his).  He  also  revised 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Ilymn-book  (1764).  See  Roger, 
Lyra  Prit.  1868,  p.  498, 673  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  (f  Brit,  and 
Anier.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Shirley,  Walter  Augustus,  D.D.,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  noble  house  of  Ferrers  and  the  son  of  Kev. 
Walter  Shirley,  vicar  of  Woodford,  Northamptonshire. 
He  was  born  at  Westport,  Mayo  County,  Ireland,  in  1797, 
and  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He  became 
curate  to  his  father,  at  Woodford,  in  1820 ;  vicar  of  Shir- 
ley, Derbyshire,  in  1828;  rector  of  Brailsford  in  1839; 
prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  archdeacon  of  Derby  in  1841  ; 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  Jan.  10,  1847 ;  and  died  April 
21,  1847.  Besides  his  Letters  to  Young  People  (Lond. 
1850,  8vo),  there  is  a  volume  of  his  Sei-mons  (1850, 
12mo),  also  Letters,  etc.  (1850,  8vo).  Two  only  of  his 
Bampton  lectures  had  been  delivered  at  his  death.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Shi'sha  (Heb.  Shisha',  X^"'!!',  an  orthographical 
variation  of  Shavsha  [q.  v.]  ;  Sept.  Sticrd  v.  r.  ^i]l3d), 
father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  Solomon's  secretaries  ( 1 
Kings  iv,  3) ;  elsewhere  called  Shavsha  (1  Chrou.  xviii, 
16),  etc. 

Shi'shak  (Heb.  Shishak',  p^""^^  [so  the  margin, 
but  the  text  has  Skushak'  or  Shoshak',  p'CVii~\ ;  Sept. 
2oii(TfT/c('ju  ;  Vulg.  Sesac'),  a  king  of  Egypt  contemporary 
with  Jeroboam,  to  whom  he  gave  an  asylum  when  he 
fled  from  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  40).  This  was  indica- 
tive of  his  politic  disposition  to  encourage  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  neighboring  kingdom,  the  growth  of  which, 
under  David  and  Solomon,  was  |irobably  regarded  by 
the  kings  of  Egypt  with  some  alarm.  After  Jeroboam 
had  become  king  of  Israel,  and  probably  at  his  sugges- 
tion, Shishak  invaded  the  kingilom  of  Judah,  B.C.  971, 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and,  after  having 
taken  the  fortified  [ilaces,  advanced  against  Jerusalem. 
Satisfied  with  the  submission  of  Kehoboam,  and  with 
the  immense  spoils  of  tiie  Temple,  the  king  of  Egypt 
withdrew  without  imjiosing  any  onerous  conditions 
upon  the  humbled  grandson  of  David  (xiv,  25,  26;  2 
Chron.  xii,  2-9).  (The  importance  of  this  connection 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyjitian  annals  justifies  a 
full  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  we  give  largeh' 
from  Poole's  article  in  Smith's  Pict.  of  the  Bible.)     See 

JlDAII,  KiNfJDOM  OF. 

I.  jXame. — We  see  above  an  uncertainty  in  the  He- 
brew form  of  Sbishak's  name.  Josephus  Gnecizes  the 
name  as  Susacus  {XorffaKog, 
A/tt.  vii,  5,  3;  viii,  7,  8).  He 
has  generally  been  recognised 
as  the  Sesonchis  (Sfffi-Oy^if)  of 
Manet  ho,  and  the  Sheshenk  or 
Sheshonk  I  of  the  monuments, 
first  sovereign  of  the  Bubas- 
lite,  or  twenty-second,  dynasty. 
The  accompanying  cartouch- 
es present  liis  name  as  writ- 
ten in  liierogly()bics.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  transcriiition  and 
translation  of  the  second  oval, 
containing  more  particular- 


Cartouches  of  ijbishak. 
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ly  his  royal  title, 
which  reads  Ame- 
nem  Sheshenk,  i.  e. 
"Sacred  to  Shi- 
shak." 

IL  History.  —  In 
order  to  render  the 


Hieroglyph  of  Shishak. 


following  observations  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decline  of  the  Theban  line  or  Ka- 
meses  family  (the  twentieth  dynasty),  two  royal  houses 
appear  to  have  arisen.  At  Thebes  the  high-priests  of 
Araen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at  last  took  the  re- 
gal title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  Tanitic  dynasty  (Ma- 
netho's  twenty-first)  seems  to  have  gained  royal  pow- 
er. But  it  is  possible  that  there  was  but  one  line 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty -second  dynasties, 
and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to  the  twen- 
ty-first. The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which  She- 
shenk I  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure.  Mr.  Birch's 
discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of  the  family  are 
Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  As- 
syrian or  Babj'lonian  origin.  Shishak,  p"£'^ll\  may  be 
compared  with  Sheshak,  Ti^'^,  a  name  of  Babylon  (rash- 
ly thought  to  be  for  Babel  by  "Atbash");  Usarken  has 
been  compared  with  Sargon,  and  Tekerut  with  Tiglath 
in  Tiglath-pileser.  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these 
identifications,  some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third 
cited,  are  certainlj'  conjectural,  the  name  Namuret,  Nim- 
rod,  which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
afford  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
compare  other  names,  though  those  occurring  in  the  gen- 
ealogies of  the  dynasty,  given  b}'  Lepsius,  well  merit  the 
attention  of  Shemitic  students  {XXII  dgypf.  Konif/sdyn. 
and  Konigshuch).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name 
Nimrod,  and  the  designation  of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king 
of  this  line,  otherwise  a  general  in  its  service),  as  "  the 
Cushite,"  seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  sprang  from 
a  Cushite  origin.  They  may  possibly  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Mashuwasha,  a  Shemitic  nation,  ap- 
parently of  Libyans,  for  Tekerut  II  as  prince  is  called 
"  great  chief  of  the  Mashuwasha,"  and  also  "  great  chief 
of  the  Matit,''  or  mercenaries;  but  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  of  this  people.  Whether  eastern  or  western 
Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in  favor 
of  their  having  been  Nigritians;  and  as  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  connection  between  them  and  the  twenty-fifth 
dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  they  must  rather  be  supposed  to 
be  of  the  eastern  branch.  Their  names,  when  not  Egyp- 
tian, are  traceable  to  Shemitic  roots,  which  is  not  the 
case,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethi- 
opia, whose  civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt. 
We  find  these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  family  of 
the  high-priest  king  Her-har,  three  of  whose  sons  are 
called,  respectively,  ilfasa/iarala,  Masakaharuta,  and 
JIfaten-neb,  although  the  names  of  most  of  his  other 
sons  and  those  of  his  line  appear  to  be  Eg3'ptian.  This 
is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitic 
names  in  the  line  of  the  twenty-second  d3'nasty,  but  it 
warns  us  against  too  positive  a  conclusion.  M.  de  Rou- 
ge, instead  of  seeing  in  those  names  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond dynasty  a  Shemitic  or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to 
trace  the  line  to  that  of  the  high-priest  kings.  IManetho 
calls  the  twenty-second  a  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  priest -king  dynastj'  bears  the  name 
Meri-bast,  "beloved  of  Bubastis."  Both  lines  used 
Shemitic  names,  and  both  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Amen  (comp.  Etude  sur  une  Stele  Egyptienne,  p.  203, 
204).  This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive ;  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  the 
priest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions.  The  occur- 
rence of  Shemitic  names  at  an  earlier  time  may  indicate 
nothing  more  than  Shemitic  alliances,  but  those  alli- 
ances might  not  improbably  end  in  usurpation.  Lepsi- 
us gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I  from  the  tablet  of 


Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum,  which,  if  correct,  decides 
the  question  {XKII  dyypt.  Koniijsdyn.  p.  267-2C9).  In 
this,  Sheshenk  I  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  an- 
cestors, excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called  "royal  tnoth- 
er,"  not,  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  "royal  daughter"  {Etude, 
etc.,  p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and  all  but 
the  princess  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic,  names. 
But,  as  IM.  de  Rouge  observes,  this  genealogy  cannot  be 
conclusively  made  out  from  the  tablet,  though  we  think 
it  more  probable  than  he  does  (ibid.  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found  the 
state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived  of  much 
of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the  later  kings 
of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three,  sovereigns  had 
a  real  or  titular  authority;  but  before  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that  their  lines  had  been  united; 
certainly  towards  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty 
a  Pharaoh  was  powerful  enough  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Palestine  and  capture  Gezer  (1  Kings  ix,  IG).  She- 
shenk took  as  the  title  of  his  standard  "  He  who  attains 
royalty  by  uniting  the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]"  (De 
Rouge,  Etude,  etc.,  p.  204 ;  Lepsius,  Kunigsbuch,  xliv, 
567  A,  a).  He  himself  probably  married  the  heiress  of 
the  Rameses  family,  while  his  son  and  successor,  Usarken, 
appears  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perhaps 
heiress,  of  the  Tanitic  twenty-first  dynasty.  Probably 
it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  capt- 
ured Gezer.  It  is  observable  that  we  trace  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced  Sheshenk,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xi,40).  Although  it  was  probably  a  constant 
practice  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to 
fugitives  of  importance,  Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have 
been  included  in  their  class.  Probably,  it  is  expressly 
related  that  he  fled  to  Shishak  because  he  was  well  re- 
ceived as  an  enemy  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  venture  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  the  Sept.  additional  portion  of  1  Kings 
xii,as  the  narrative  there  given  seems  irreconcilable  with 
that  of  the  previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  text.  In  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (Sept. 
Ader)  the  Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  peo- 
ple by  Joab  and  David,  to  Egypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (Sept.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's  queen, 
returning  to  Idumiea  after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab, 
In  the  additional  portion  of  the  former  chapter,  Jero- 
boam—already said  to  have  fled  to  Shishak  (Sept.  Su- 
sakim) — is  married,  after  Solomon's  death,  to  Ano,  elder 
sister  of  Thekemina  the  queen.  Between  Hadad's  re- 
turn and  Solomon's  death,  j^robably  more  than  thirty 
years  elapseil,  certainly  twenty.  IJesides,  how  are  we 
"to  account  for  the  two  elder  sisters?  Moreover,  Shi- 
shak's  queen,  his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  Karaii- 
ma,  which  is  remote*from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  See 
Tahpenes. 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  commenced 
hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of  Solomon.  It 
was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes  that,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he  attacked  Rehoboam. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  war  are  related  in  the 
Bible:  "In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they 
had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen;  ami  the 
people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with  him  out 
of  Egypt,  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim. 
And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  whicii  [pertained]  to  Ju- 
dah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem"  (2  Chron.  xii,  2-4).  Shi- 
shak did  not  pillage  Jerusalem,  but  exacted  all  the  treas- 
ures of  his  city  from  Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made 
him  tributary  ("ver.  5, 9-12,  especially  8).  The  narrative 
in  Kings  mentions  only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1 
Kings  xiv,  25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are 
thus  enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage— "And  Rehobo- 
am dwelt  in  .Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam,  and  Te- 
koa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and  AduUam,  and  Gath, 
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Profile  of  Sliishak.     (Fnun  I  lie  outer  wall  of  the  Great 
Temple  at  Kainak.) 

and  Mareshah,  and  Zipli,  and  Adoraira,  and  Lachish, 
and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which 
[are]  in  Judah  and  iu  Benjamin  fenced  cities"  (2  Ohron. 
xi,  5-10). 

Shisliak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition  sculptnred 
on  the  wall  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Karnak.  It  is  a  list 
of  the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered  or  ruled  by 
him,  or  tributary  to  him.  In  this  list  Champollion  rec- 
ognised a  name  which  he  translated  "  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trace  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Palestine.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  this  figure 
has  not,  as  some  have  hastily  conceived,  been  alleged  to 
represent  the  king,  but  to  personify  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah (Champollion,  Systeme  Uieroglifph.  p.  205 ;  Kosellini, 
Monumenti  Slorici,  i,  85;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  37  ; 
Cory,  Chronological  Inquiry,  p.  5).  See  Kkhoboam. 
The  list  of  Shishak  in  the  original  hieroglyphics  is  pub- 
lished by  Roselliiii,  Monumenti  Reali,  No.  cxlviii ;  Lep- 
sius,  Denkmaler,  Abth.  iii,  Bl.  252;  and  Brugsch,  G^ogr. 
Inschr.  ii,  Taf.  xxiv;  commented  upon  by  the  latter 
(ibid.  p.  56  sq.)  and  Dr.  Blau  {Zeitschr.  d.  deutsch.  mor- 
(/enland.  desellsch.  xv,  233  si).).  There  are  several  sim- 
ilar geographical  lists,  dating  for  the  most  part  during 
the  period  of  the  empire,  but  they  differ  from  this  in 
presenting  few,  if  any,  repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them 
contains  names  certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  pres- 
ent. They  are  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  form- 
ing the  Egyptian  empire,  and  so  far  records  of  con- 
quest that  any  cities  previously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to 
whose  reign  they  belong  are  mentioned.  Tlie  list,  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Shesheidv's,  is  of  Tlioth- 
mes  III,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
comprises  many  names  of  cities  of  Palestine,  mainly  in 


the  outskirts  of  the  Israelitish  territory.  It  is  impor- 
tant, in  reference  to  this  list,  to  state  that  Thothmes 
III,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  had  fought  a  battle  with 
confederate  nations  near  Megiddo,  whose  territories  the 
list  enumerates.  The  narrative  of  the  expedition  fully 
establishes  the  identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the 
list  of  Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  as 
the  "Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Karnak"  (Birch,  "Annals 
of  Thothmes  l\\"  Archceologia  [1853]  ;  De  Rouge,  i?er. 
Arch.  N.  S.  xi,  3-17  sq. ;  Brug.sch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  ii.  32 
sq.).  The  only  general  result  of  the  comparison  of  the 
two  lists  is  that  in  the  later  one  the  Egyptian  article 
is  in  two  cases  prefixed  to  foreign  names,  Nekbu  of  the 
list  of  Thothmes  III  being  the  same  as  Penakbu  of  the 
list  of  Shishak,  and  Aiiineku  of  the  former  being  the 
same  as  Peaiikma  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  list  contains  three  classes  of  names  mainly 
grouped  together — (1)  Levitical  and  Canaanitish  cities 
of  Israel ;  (2)  cities  of  Judah ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the 
south  of  Palestine.  The  occurrence  together  of  Levit- 
ical cities  was  observed  by  Dr,  Brugsch,  It  is  evident 
that  Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  i;eh<iboam.  There- 
fore it  ma}'  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam  to  emplc^ 
Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other  cities  in  his  ter- 
ritory were  perhaps  still  garrisoned  by  Kehoboam's 
forces  or  held  by  the  Canaanites,  who  may  have  some- 
what recovered  their  independence  at  this  period.  The 
small  number  of  cities  identified  in  the  actual  territory 
of  Kehoboam  is  explained  by  the  erasure  of  fourteen 
names  of  the  part  of  the  list  where  they  occur.  The 
identification  of  some  names  of  Arab  tribes  is  of  great 
interest  and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be  made  in  their  part 
of  the  list. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  empire  passed  through  northern 
Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Mesopotamia,  Shishak,  probabh'  unable  to  attack  the 
Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Palestine  and 
the  tracts  of  Arabia  which  border  Egypt,  knowing  that 
the  Arabs  would  interpose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any 
invader  of  Egypt,  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Gerar,  if  we  may 
infer  this  from  their  sharing  his  overthrow, 

III,  Chronology. — The  reign  of  Shishak  offers  the  first 
determined  synchronisms  of  Egyptian  and  Heljrew  his- 
tory. Its  chronolog}'  must  therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data 
for  the  chronology  of  the  dynasty,  continued  as  far  as 
the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  prt>bably  a  successor  of 
Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  of  the 
latter.     See  Zkkah, 

Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the  tweuty- 
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third  year  of  Usarken  II  occurs  on  the  monuments,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sum  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  reigns  should  be  twenty-nine  years  instead  of 
twenty-tive,  K9  being  easily  changed  to  KE  (Lepsius, 
Kijni<ii<huch,  p.  85).  We  follow  Lepsius's  arrangement, 
our  Tekerut  I,  for  instance,  being  the  same  as  his. 

The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon  and  that 
of  Shishak  and  Rehoboam  may  be  nearly  fixed,  as  shown 
in  the  article  Chronology.  Lepsius,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  twenty-first  j'ear,  correcting  ChampoUi- 
on,  who  had  been  followed  by  Bunsen  and  others  (A' A'// 
dgypt.  Kunigsdyn.  p.  272,  note  1").  It  must  therefore  be 
supposed  that  the  invasion  of  .Judah  took  place  in  the 
twentieth,  and  not  in  the  twenty-first,  year  of  Shishak. 
The  first  year  of  Shishak  would  thus  about  correspond 
to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Solomon,  and  the  twentieth  to 
the  fifth  of  Kehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  It  seems,  from  the  narrative  in  Chron- 
icles, that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Zerah  took  place 
early  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  .Judah.  It  is  mentioned 
before  an  event  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  af- 
terwards we  read  that  "there  was  no  [more]  war  unto 
the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa"  (2  Chron. 
XV,  19).  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  account 
of  Baasha's  coming  up  against  .Judah  "  in  the  six  and 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa"  (xvi,  1).  The  latter 
two  dates  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  froin  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  unless  we  can  read  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth,  for  Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the  third  year 
of  Asa,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Elah,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  war 
with  Zerah  took  place  early  in  Asa's  reign,  before  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  thus  also  early  in  the  reign  of  Usar- 
ken II.  The  probable  identification  of  Zerah  is  consid- 
ered under  that  name.     See  Egypt. 

Shit'rai  (^Yieh.  Shitray' ,  ^"^'^"ii  [marg.  Shirtay', 
*^;!3"l  w],  my  decisions,  or  decisive;  vSept.  "S-arpai  v.  r. ' Aaap- 
riag),  a  Sharonite  who  had  charge  of  David's  herds  feed- 
ing in  Sharon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).     B.C.  1043. 

Shittah  (n^ir,  Shittah,  for  nnild,  shintuh,  proper- 
ly the  thorny,  if  Heb.  [see  below]  ;  i.  q.  the  Arabic  Sunt; 
only  once  in  the  sing.  Isa.  xli,  19;  Sept.  irvi,oq,'Va\g.pi- 
neu;  A.  V.  "  Shittah-tree")  or  Shittim  (0*^3';?,  Shittim, 
plur.  of  the  same,  used  with  ^S,  ets,  tree  or  wood;  Sept. 
dcrTjiTTog.,  Vulg.  setim),  a  tree,  generally  regarded  as  the 
acacia,  the  wood  of  which  was  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  boards  and 
pillars  being  made  of  it ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
the  staves  for  carrj'ing  it,  the  table  of  show-bread  with 
its  staves,  the  altar  of  bnrnt-otferings  and  the  altar  of 
incense  with  their  respective  staves,  were  also  construct- 
ed out  of  this  wood  (see  Exod.  ch.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxvi, 
xxxvii,  xxxviii).  In  Isa.  xli,  19  the  same  tree  is  men- 
tioned with  the  "cedar,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  as 
one  which  God  would  plant  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Heb.  terra  (HlJ'j)  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 
other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word,  the  3 
being  dropped ;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by  Cel- 
sius, it  appears  that  the  Arabic  term  also  comes  from 
the  Egyptian,  the  true  Arabic  name  for  the  acacia  be- 
ing karadh  (^Hierob.  i,  508).  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  acacia  is  sont,  sunt,  or  sanih.  See  Jablonski  {Opusc. 
i,  261),  Rossius  (Etymol.  JEgypt.  p.  273),  and  Prosper  Al- 
pinus  {Plant.  ^Eyypit.  p.  6),  who  thus  speaks  of  this  tree : 
"  The  acacia,  which  the  Egyptians  call  sant,  grows  in 
localities  in  Egypt  remote  from  the  sea,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  this  tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Si- 
nai, overhanging  the  Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications,  especially 
from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree  occurs  in  Egypt 
which  so  well  answers  to  the  required  characters.  These 
trees  grow  to  the  size  of  a  mulberry -tree,  and  spread 
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their  branches  aloft."  "  The  acacia-tree,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"being  by  much  the  largest  and  most  common  tree  in 
these  deserts  (Arabia  Petnea),  we  have  some  reason  to 
conjecture  that  the  shittim  wood  was  the  wood  of  the 
acacia,  especially  as  its  flowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell, 
for  the  shittah  tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli,  19,  joined  with  the 
mjTtle  and  other  fragrant  shrubs."  Bruce,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks  that  "  the  acacia  seems  the  only 
indigenous  tree  in  the  Thebaid.  The  male  is  called  the 
Saiel ;  from  it  proceeds  the  gum-arabic  on  incision  with 
an  axe.  This  gum  chief!}'  comes  from  Arabia  Petraea, 
where  these  trees  are  most  numerous."  Kitto  says  the 
required  species  is  found  in  either  the  Acacia  rjummife- 
ra  or  in  the  A .  Seyul,  or  rather  in  both.  They  both  grow 
abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  that  region  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years,  and  both  supply 
products  which  must  have  rendered  them  of  much  val- 
ue to  the  Israelites.  We  think  the  probability  is  that 
the  .'1.  Seyal  sup]died  the  shittim  wood,  if,  indeed,  the 
name  did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in  general.  This  tree 
grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  So  M. 
Bove,  "  Le  lendemain,  en  traversant  le  Voode  (Wady) 
Schen,  je  vis  un  grand  nombre  d'.4  cacia  Seyal ;  cet  arbre 
s'eleve  a  la  hauteur  de  vingt  a  vingt-cinq  pieds.  Les 
Arabes  font  avec  son  bois  du  charbon  qu'ils  vont  vendre 
a  Suez."  The  A.  Seyal  is  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Bove,  Voyage  du  Caire  au 
Mont  Sinai,  Ami.  des  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  sec.  sen  i,  166; 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  20,  69,  298).  These  trees  are 
more  common  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine,  though  there 
is  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wady 
Seyal,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  few  acacia-frees 
there.  The  .4.  Seyal,  like  the  .4.  Arahica,  yields  the 
well-known  substance  called  gum-arabic,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem 
of  this  tree  expands,  Stanlej'  thinks  is  to  be  traced  the 
use  of  the  plural  form  of  the  Heb.  noun  Shittim.  "The 
wild  acacia  {Mimosa  Nilotica),  under  the  name  o^  Sunt," 
the  same  writer  says  {ibid.  p.  20), "  everywhere  represents 
the  '  seneh'  or  '  senna'  of  the  burning  bush."  But  neither 
of  these  conjectures  appears  to  be  well  founded.  Besides 
the  above,  there  is  another  species,  the  A.  tortilis,  com- 
mon on  Mount  Sinai.  Although  none  of  the  above- 
named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  yield  planks  ten 
cubits  long  by  one  and  a  half  cubits  wide,  which  we  are 
told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxxvi,  21),  j-et  there  is  an  acacia  that 
grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A  .  serissa,  which  would  sup- 
ply boards  of  the  required  size.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever  grew  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai.  And  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  such  negative  evidence,  still  it  is 
probable  that  "the  boards"  (D'^^wTiSri)  were  supplied 
by  one  of  the  other  acacias.  There  is,  however,  no  ne- 
cessity to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  'C^'\^_  (kiresh) 
to  "  a  single  plank."  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  6  the  same  word,  iu 
the  singular  number,  is  applied  in  a  collective  sense  to 
"  the  deck"  of  a  ship  (comp.  our  "  on  board").  The  ke- 
resh  of  the  tabernacle,  therefore,  may  denote  "two  or 
more  boards  joined  together,"  which,  from  being  thus 
united,  may  have  been  expressed  by  a  singular  noun. 
These  acacias,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tropical 
plants,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tree  {Robinia 
pseudo-acacia)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  belongs  to 
a  different  genus  and  suborder.  The  true  acacias,  most 
of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood  (comp.  Pliny, 
H.  N.  iii,  19;  Josephns,  Ant.  iii,  6,  1),  belong  to  the 
order  Leguminos<r,  sul)order  MimosefP.  Livingstone 
{Trail,  in  S.  Africa,  abridged  ed.,  p.  77)  thinks  the  A. 
giraffa  (camel-thorn)  supplied  the  wood  for  the  taber- 
nacle, etc.  "  It  is,"  he  adds,  "  an  imperishable  wood, 
while  that  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  shittim 
{^A.  NUotica)  wants  beauty  and  soon  decays." — Kitto; 
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Smith.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  tree  grows 
in  Arabia.  The  .-1.  :Sei/ul  is  the  only  timber  tree  of  any 
size  in  the  Arabian  desert.  It  is  a  gnarled  and  very 
thorn V  tree,  somewhat  like  the  solitary  hawthorn  in  its 
habit  of  growth,  but  much  larger.  It  flourishes  in  the 
driest  situations,  and  is  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
binaitic  jjeninsula.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  many  ra- 
vines which  open  on  the  Dead  Sea  at  Engedi,  and  all 
along  its  western  shores.  Several  places  on  the  eastern 
shore  also  derive  their  names  from  its  presence.  See 
Shittim.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  close-grained, 
very  much  resembling  that  of  the  yellow  locust,  of  a 
line  orange-brown  color,  with  a  darker  heart,  and  admi- 
ralily  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  Its  leaves  are  small 
and  pinnate,  and  in  spring  it  is  covered  with  its  round 
tufts  of  yellow  blossoms,  which  grow  in  clusters  round 
the  branches,  like  little  balls  of  fibre.  The  bark  is  yel- 
low and  smooth,  like  that  of  the  ailantus.  It  is  power- 
fully astringent,  and  is  used  by  the  IJedawin  for  tanning 
yellow  leather.  The  branches  are  often  cut  by  the  na- 
tives for  making  charcoal,  but  the  camels  browse  on 
them  when  young  and  tender.  The  bark  exudes  a 
gum,  the  (jiini-  arahic  of  commerce,  not  only  by  inci- 
sions, but  spontaneously,  which  the  Arabs  collect  for  sale 
and  occasionalh'  employ  for  food.  They  also  say  that 
it  allays  thirst.  See  Tristram,  Nat,  Uist.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  390  sq.     See  TiioiiN. 


Acacia  of  the  Dcffuit  (Acacia  Seyal),  with  Flower  and 
Fiuit. 

Shittah  (i^^"^;  plur-  T^"^)  means  in  Chaldee  a 
line  or  .leries.  Thus,  the  passage  in  Isa.  xxx,  8,  "EO  PS 
npn,  "Noted  in  a  book,"  is  rendered  by  the  Targum 
C"i"J"i  ^SOT  "p-a  bsi,  "Register  it  on  the  lines  of 
the  book."  The  passage  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  v,  13, 
"  His  cheeks  are  like  beds  of  Ijalsam,"  is  rendered  "p'^PS 
X';C2  r:;  ^-w^  ■|'^t:1  "p;:'J  ~C"3,  i.e.  "were  writ- 
ten (viz.  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  lie  gave  to  his 
people)  in  ten  rows,  resembling  the  rows  or  beds  in 
the  garden  of  balsam."  The  INIasorites  denote  with 
Shittdh  a  series  or  catalogue  of  words — a  register  of 
things  of  the  same  import,  as  a  number  of  verses,  pairs, 
words,  which  are  alike  either  in  vowel-points  or  letters. 
Thus,  they  noted  down  a  list  of  pairs  of  words  which 


occur  once,  but  the  first  of  which  commences  with 
a  Lamed,  viz.  nblS  TTnxb  (Gen.  xvii,  8),  l^xb 
■lbnX3  (Exod.  xvi,  16);  or  thej'give  us  a  list  of  thirty- 
eight  words  which  respectively  have  in  one  instance 
only  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  as  il3"1  (Gen.  xviii, 
20),  pnai  (xxi,  6),  -IB01  (Lev.  xv,  13),  etc.;  or  they 
give  a  list  of  words  which,  on  the  contrary,  occur  only 
once  with  the  accent  on  the  ultima,  as  H^ri  (Gen.  xxix, 
•21),  T^T-a  (xxx,  1),  X-l-i  (xli,  33),  etc.  See  Buxtorf, 
Tiberias,  sen  Commentarius  Massoreticus,  p.  273 ;  Levita, 
Massvreth  ha-Massoreth  (  ed.  Ginsburg),  p.  205,  210; 
Frensdorff,  Massora  Maffiia,  p.  381  sq. ;  id.  Ocfila-ve- 
Ochla,  §  20.  p.  36;  §  372,  p.  61,  171;  §  373,  p.  61,  172. 
(B.  P.) 

Shit'tim  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-ShiUim,  S'^Ii'i'il, 
the  acacias;  Sept.  'S.aTTtiv;  in  the  Prophets,  to.  a\iH- 
va;  ViUg.  Settim,  Abel-sutim'),  a  designation  rather 
than  proper  name  of  at  least  two  localities  in  Palestine. 
See  Shittah. 

1.  The  place  of  Israel's  encampment  between  the 
conquest  of  the  Transjordanic  highlands  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiii,  49;  xxv,  1;  Josh, 
ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  Mic.  vi,  5).  Its  full  name  appears  to  be 
given  in  the  first  of  these  passages — Abel  ('?X)  hash- 
Shitlim — "  the  meadow  or  moist  place  of  the  acacias." 
See  Abel-shittim.  It  was  "in  the  Arbotli-Moab,  by 
Jordan-Jericho:"  such  is  the  ancient  formula  repeated 
over  and  over  again  (Numb,  xxii,  1 ;  xxvi,  3 ;  xxxi, 
12 ;  xxxiii,  48,  49) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  valley,  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  part  of  the 
Arabah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name  of  Moab, 
where  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  eastern 
mountains  and  force  their  winding  way  through  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  plain  nourished  a  vast  growth  of  the 
iSei/al,  Sii7it,  and  iSitb-  trees,  such  as  is  nourished  by  the 
streams  of  the  Wady  Kelt  and  the  Ain  Sultan  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  See  Moab.  It  was  in  the 
shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these  acacia-groves  that 
the  people  were  seduced  to  the  licentious  rites  of  Baal- 
peor  by  the  Midianites;  but  it  was  from  the  same  spot 
that  Moses  sent  forth  the  army,  under  the  fierce  Phine- 
has,  which  worked  so  fearful  a  retribution  for  that  li- 
cense (xxxi,  1-12).  It  was  from  the  camp  at  Shittim 
that  Joshua  sent  out  the  spies  across  the  river  to  Jeri- 
cho (Josh,  ii,  1). — Smith.  Tristram  thinks  that  "  the 
situation  of  Kefh-ein  [of  which  he  gives  a  view]  at  the 
northern  margin  of  the  oasis  (the  Ghor  es-Seisam),  and 
its  marshy  verdure,  unmistakably  identify  it  with  Abel- 
shittim"  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  525). 

2.  A  "  valley"  (5n3,?!ac^a^,  wintcr-torrciit)  of  Shittim, 
or  Wady  Simt,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii, 
18),  can  hardly  be  the  same  spot  as  that  described 
above,  as  it  must  certainly  have  been  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  al- 
though the  particular  vale  cannot  now  be  distinguished. 
Tlie  name  is  jirobably  to  be  regarded  as  an  appellative 
— "  acacia  vale"  denoting,  perhaps,  as  that  tree  delights 
in  a  dry  soil,  an  arid,  unfruitful  vale. 

Shiva.     Sec  Siva. 

Shiva-Narayanais.     See  Siva-Narayanais. 

Shivararti,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  March  in  honor  of  Siva,  in 
which  the  grossest  indecencies,  accomjianied  with  las- 
civious songs,  are  publicly  perpetrated  witliout  shock- 
ing or  oft'cnding  observers,  since  everything  nf  the  kinil 
is  regarded  as  highly  pleasing  to  the  god.  The  Lin- 
ga  ((|.  v.),  Siva's  most  eminent  symbol,  is  preferably 
dedicated  and  sold  at  this  festival. 

Shi'za  (Heb.  Shiza',  Xf^wJ,  perhaps  splendor;  Sept. 
Si'^n,  V.  r.  Sf^'',  'E^"»  etc.),  a  Keubenite,  father  of  Adi- 
na  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  42). 
B.C.  ante  1043. 

Sho'a  (Ileb.  id.  5r;j,  a  cry  for  help,  or  rich,  or  lib- 
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eral;  Sept.  Hove  v.  r.  Soii5;  Vulg.  fyranni),  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  2o,  in  connec- 
tion with  Peiiod  and  Koa.  The  three  apparently  de- 
note districts  of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern  king- 
dom of  Judah  had  been  intimately  connected,  and  which 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  for  punishment.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  lias  Lucl,  that  is,  Lydia;  while  the  Ara- 
bic of  the  London  Polyglot  has  .S'«/,  and  Lud  occupies 
the  place  of  Koa.  Kashi  remarks  on  the  three  words, 
'•  The  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  officers,  princes, 
and  riders."  This  rendering  must  have  been  traditional 
at  the  time  of  A^uila  (tTntT/cfTrn/f  icai  Tvpavvot:  Kai 
Kopv(pawg)  and  Jerome  {nobiles,  tyrunni,  et  i)?-meipes). 
Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  1208  a)  maintains  that  the  con- 
text requires  the  words  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Fiirst,  on  the  same  ground, 
maintains  the  contrary  {Handwb.  s.  v.  S^p).  Those 
who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  Job  xxxiv,  19  (A.  V. "  rich")  and  Isa.  xxxii, 
5  (A.  V.  "bountiful"),  where  it  signifies  rich,  liberal,  and 
stands  in  the  latter  passage  in  parallelism  with  S'^l?' 
nudib,  by  which  Kimchi  explains  it,  and  which  is  else- 
where rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "prince"  ( Prov.  xvii,  7) 
and  "  noble"  (viii,  16).  But  a  consideration  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  (Ezek.  xxiii,  23),  where  the  captains 
and  rulers  of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly  mentioned, 
and  the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for 
plaj'ing  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in  xxviL, 
10;  XXX,  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case  Pe- 
kod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper  names  also ;  but  nothing 
further  can  be  said.  The  only  name  which  has  been 
found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  As- 
syria mentioned  by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  rupibus,"  nearGanga- 
mela,  and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.  Bochart 
{Phaley,  iv,  9)  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  N"Tir, 
shu'd,  a  rock. — Smith.     See  Koa. 

ShoafT,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Cliurch.  South,  was  born  in  Juniata  County,  Pa., 
July  17,  1823,  and  was  converted  Aug.  23,  1844.  In 
March,  1848,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1857,  he  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  1866  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death.  May  26,  1871, 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E.  Ch.^ 
South,  1872,  p!  648. 

Sho'bab  ( Heb.  Shobah',  asViJ,  i-ebelUous,  as  in 
Jer.  iii,  14,  21 ;  Isa.  Ivii,  17  ;  Sept.  Sw/Sa/S  v,  r.  I'oi'/^d/S, 
etc.),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Apparently  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezroii  by  his  first  wife  Azubah  (1 
Chron.  ii,  18).     B.C.  post  1874. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  sons  of  David  born  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  v,  14;  2  Chron.  iii,  5;  xiv,  4).  B.C. 
post  1044. 

Slio'bach  (Heb.  Shobak',  Ti^Vil*,  expansion ;  Sept. 
2ai/3aK  V.  r.  2a/3a;^ ;  Vulg.  Sobach  ),  the  general  of 
Hadarezer  king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  summoned  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates against  the  Hebrews  after  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonites  before  the 
gates  of  Kabbah.  He  was  met  by  David  in  person,  who 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him  at  Helam.  The 
battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Syrians,  Sho- 
bach  was  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x,  15- 
18).  B.C.  1034.  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xix, 
16,  18)  he  is  called  Shophach,  and  by  Josephus  Sabecus 
(2«/3«Kot•,.•lH^  vii,  6,  3).— Smith. 

Sho'bai  [some  Shoba'i]  (Heb.  Shobay',  i^b'  [but 
always  in  pause,  as  "'3113],  taking  captive  [Gesen.],  or 
(jlorious  [Fiirst] ;  Sept.  Suj/Sat  v.  r.  Sa/3(',  etc.),  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Levitical  family  of  doorkeepers  of  the 


Temple,  whose  posterity  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  Neh.  vii,  45 ).  B.C.  long  ante  536. 
Sho'bai  (Heb.  Shobal',  b3V.a,  flowiny,  or  a  shoot 
[Gesen.],  or  wandering  [Fiirst] ;  Sept,  2«j/3a\  or  2od- 
/j((X  V.  r.  2w/3rt|t»),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen,  xxxvi,  20;  1  Chron.  i,  38).  He  was  the  father 
of  five  sons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23 ;  1  Chron.  i,  40),  and  one 
of  the  aboriginal  "dukes"  or  sheiks  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  29).     B.C.  post  1963. 

2.  First  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Hur  the  son  of 
Caleb  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  became  the  founder 
("father")  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,  50).  B.C. 
cir.  1612.  He  is  evidently  the  same  mentioned  as  father 
of  Reaiah  (q.  v.)  among  the  descendants  ("sous")  of  Ju- 
dah in  1  Chron.  iv,  1,  2. 

Sho'bek  (Heb.  Shobek',  "aidj/orsaHn^r  [Gesen.], 
or  free  [Fiirst] ;  Sept.  Soi/S^/c  v.  r.  'QfiljK,  etc.),  one  of 
the  chief  Israelites  who  signed  Nehemiah's  covenant 
(Neh.  X,  24).     B.C.  446. 

Shober,  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1756.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  careful  Christian  education,  he  early  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  desired  to 
gain  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  been  born  fr.om 
above.  He  united  with  the  Moravian  Church  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  and  entered  heartily  into  everything  tend- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  After  reaching  tifty  years  of  age  he 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  min- 
istry, and  entered  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the 
fall  of  1810  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  immediately  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Salem.  Here  he  continued  laboring  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which  occur- 
red June  27,  1838.  Mr.  Shober  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  its 
president  in  1825,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  to 
prepare  a  hymn-book  and  catechism.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
tr}-,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  directors 
which  adopted  the  incipient  measures  for  the  formation 
of  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  left  it  three 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Shober  prepared  two  vol- 
umes for  the  press — a  translation  from  Stilling,  entitled 
Scenes  in  the  World  of  Spirits  (Baltimore,  1818,  12mo) : 
— A  Comprehensive  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  Church,  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  See 
Sprague,  .4  unals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  141. 

Sho'bi  (Heb.  Shobi',  ^3ilJ,  probablj-  another  form 
for  Shobui  [q.  v.]  ;  Sept.  Ovidfti ;  Vulg.  Sebi),  a  son  of 
Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  27),  and  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Jlaha- 
naim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  to  offer  him  the 
hospitality  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  David's  old  friend  Nahash  ;  and  the  bond  be- 
tween them  was  strong  enough  to  survive,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  insults  of  Hanun  (who  was  probably  his  broth- 
er), and,  on  the  other,  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Kabbah.  B.C.  1023.  Josephus  calls  him  Siphar  (Si- 
(pap),  "chief  {^vvcmthiq)  of  the  Ammonitish  countrj'" 
(.4  nt.  vii,  9,  8).— Smith. 

Sho'cho  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18),  or  Sho'co  (xi,  7). 
See  SocHo. 

Sho'choh  (I  Sam.  xvii,  1).     See  Sochoh. 

Shock  OF  Corn  (d"^"}!",  gadish,  a  heap;  hence 
sometimes  "a  tomb,"  as  in  Job  xxi,  32),  a  "stack" 
(Exod.  xxii,  6  [Heb.  5])  of  grain  reaped  (Judg.  xv,  5; 
Job  v,  26).     See  Agriculture. 

Sliockley,  James  A,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1809,  He  was  con- 
verted at  twelve  years  of  age,  obtained  license  to  preach 
in  1840,  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Mississippi  Confer- 
ence in  1811,  and  appointed  to  the  Paulding  Circuit;  in 
1842,  to  the  Decatur  Circuit ;  in  1843,  to  the  Whitesand 
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Circuit,  where  he  died,  Sept.  12,  1844.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful preacher  and  pastor,  and  liis  death  was  a  signal  tri- 
umph.    >Sec  Minutes  oj' Annual  CvvJ'erences,  iii,  589. 

Shodeleth,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  city  where  the  dead  are  burned.  It 
always  contains  a  stone  representing  king  Aritshandra, 
■who  was  at  one  time  overseer  of  such  a  place,  and  in 
that  position  denied  to  his  own  son  the  honor  of  ijeing 
burned  because  the  boy's  mother  was  unable  to  pay  the 
small  sum  exacted  in  return  for  that  privilege,  This 
pious  action  so  moved  the  gods  that  they  restored  the 
king  to  his  former  honors,  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
graded in  order  that  his  disposition  might  be  put  to  the 
proof. — A'oUmer,  Wuriei-h.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Shoe  ( s?3,  nnal,  so  called  from  fastening  on  the 
foot,  everywhere  so  rendered,  except  once  [Isa.  xi,  15], 
'"dryshod;"  but  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  25  ?"5T2,  minal,  which 
probably  means  a  hult.  as  elsewhere  ["  lock,"  Neh.  iii,  3, 
G,  13,  14, 15;  Cant,  v,  5]  ;  inrohifia),  properly  a  sandal. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  foot-coverings  of  the 
Hebrews  diftered  much  from  those  used  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  that  from  the  greater  rougiiness  of 
their  country  they  were  usually  of  more  substantial 
make  and  materials.  The  Egyptian  sandals  varied 
slightly  in  form:  those  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
by  women,  were  usually  pointed  and  turned  up  at  the 
end  like  our  skates  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slippers  at 
the  present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus-stalks  or 
other  similar  materials,  and  sometimes  of  leather;  and 
were  frequently  lined  with  cloth  on  which  the  figure  of 
a  captive  was  painted,  tliat  humiliating  position  being 
considered  suited  to  tlie  enemies  of  their  country,  whom 
they  hated  and  despised.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews 
adopted  this  practice;  but  the  idea  which  it  expressed, 
of  treading  their  enemies  under  their  feet,  was  familiar 
to  them  (Josh,  x,  24).  Those  of  the  middle  classes  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  sandals  often  preferred 
walking  barefooted.  Shoes,  or  low  boots,  are  sometimes 
found  at  Thebes ;  but  these  are  believed  by  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  to  have  been  of  late  date  and  to  have  belong- 
ed to  Greeks,  since  no  persons  are  represented  in  the 
paintings  as  wearing  them  except  foreigners.  They 
were  of  leather,  generally  of  a  green  color,  laced  in  front 

by  thongs,  which 
passed  through 
small  loops  on  ei- 
therside, and  were 
principally  used, 
as  in  Greece  and 
Etruria,  by  wom- 
en (Wilkinson,  iii, 
374-367).  The  Assyrian  monuments  represent  shoes 
of  a  similar  character,  but  worn  by  natives,  especially 
princes. 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Homeric  heroes  are  rep- 
resented without  shoes  when  armed  for  battle.  Socra- 
tes, Phocion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot.  The 
Koman  slaves  had  no  shoes.  Tlie  covering  of  the  feet 
was  removed  before  reclining  at  meals.  People  in  grief 
(as,  for  instance,  at  funerals)  frequently  went  barefooted. 
The  Koman  shoes  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which 
the  mere  sole  of  a  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  by  ties  or  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or 
the  instep  {solea,  crepida,  socciis),  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  covered 
the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  cakca- 
metita  of  the  latter  kind,  i.  e.  to  shoes  and  boots  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sandals  and  slippers,  the  term  calrciis 
was  applied  in  its  proper  and  restricted  sense.  There 
were  also  other  varieties  of  the  calcfiis,  according  to  its 
adaptation  to  particular  professions  or  modes  of  life. 
Thus  the  ralirja  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers,  the 
pero  by  laborers  and  rustics,  and  the  cothurnus  by  tra- 
gedians, hunters,  and  horsemen.     The  culcei  probably 
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did  not  much  differ  from  our  shoes,  and  are  exemplified 
in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,  which  represents  a  female 
wearing  bracelets,  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin, 
while  she  is  in  the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on 
the  cymbals.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum   exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe. 


Roman  Shoe  for  a  Man. 

Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and  strong. 
The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes  between  the 
great  and  the  second  toe  as  a  sandal.  The  form  and 
color  of  the  calceus  indicated  rank  and  oflice.  Koman 
senators  wore  high  shoes,  like 
buskins,  fastened  in  front  willi 
four  black  thongs,  and  adorn- 
ed with  a  small  crescent. 
Among  the  calcei  -wum  by 
senators,  those  called  midlci, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the 
scales  of  the  red  mullet,  were 
particidarly  admired,  as  well 
as  others  calleil  (duttr,  because 
the  leather  was  softened  by 
the  use  of  alum.  See  Smith, 
/Met.  of  Greek  and  Roman 
A  ntiq.  s.  vv. 

Certain  scriptural  usages  connected  with  shoes  de- 
serve especial  notice.  In  transferring  a  possession  or 
domain  it  was  customary  to  deliver  a  sandal  (Kuth  iv,  7), 
as  in  our  Middle  Ages  a  glove.  Hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  region  or  torritorv  was  a 
symbol  of  occupancy.  So  Psa.  Ix,  10,  "Upon  the  land 
of  Edom  do  I  cast  mj'  sandal,"  i.  e.  I  possess,  occupy  it, 
claim  it  as  my  own.  In  Kuth,  as  above,  the  delivering 
of  a  sandal  signified  that  the  next  of  kin  transferred  to 
another  a  sacred  obligation,  and  he  was  hence  called 
"  sandal-loosed."  A  sandal  thong  (Gen.  xiv,  23),  or  even 
sandals  themselves  (Amos  ii,  6 ;  viii,  6),  are  put  for  any- 
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thing  worthless  or  of  little  value ;  which  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  tiiose  who  have  witnessed  the  extempora- 
neous manner  in  which  a  man  will  shape  two  pieces  of 
hide  and  fasten  them  with  thongs  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  thus  fabricating  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  sandals 
which  would  be  dear  at  a  penny.  It  was  undoubtedlj' 
the  custom  to  take  off  the  sandals  on  holy  ground,  in 
the  act  of  worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
Hence  the  command  to  take  the  sandals  from  the  feet 
under  such  circumstances  (Exod.  iii,  5;  Josh,  v,  15). 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  the  East — an 
Oriental  taking  off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  which  a  Euro- 
]iean  would  remove  his  hat  (see  Hackett,  IlluMrutions  of 
iScript.  p.  66).  The  shoes  of  the  modern  Orientals  are, 
however,  made  to  slip  off  easily,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  sandals,  that  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed  by  ser- 
vants; and  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the  sandals  of  an- 
other became  a  familiar  symbol  of  servitude  (Mark  i,  7; 
Luke  iii,  16 ;  John  i,  27  ;  Acts  xiii,  25).  So,  also,  when  a 
man's  sandals  had  been  removed,  they  were  usually  left 
ill  charge  of  a  servant.  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings servants  are  represented  with  their  master's  san- 
dals on  their  arm  :  it  tlius  became  another  conventional 
mark  of  a  servile  condition  to  bear  the  sandals  of  an- 
other (Matt,  iii,  11).  The  terms  ordinarily  applied  to 
the  removal  of  the  shoe  (^fl^'  ^eut.  xxv,  10;  Isa.  xx, 
2;  and  wjVi^  Ruth  iv,  7)  imply  that  the  thongs  were 
either  so  numerous  or  so  broad  as  almost  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  foot.  It  is  worthj'  of  observation,  however, 
that  the  terra  used  for  "  putting  off"  the  shoes  on  sacred 
occasions  is  peculiar  (5  wO),  and  conveys  the  notion  of 
violence  and  haste.  See  Bynxus,  De  Calceis  Hehrm- 
orum  (Dord.  1715)  ;  Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  note  at  Ruth  iv, 
8.     See  Sandal, 

Shoe-latchet.     See  Latchet  ;  Shoe. 

Shoes,  PuTTiNG-OFF  OF.  In  the  ancient  Christian 
Church  a  few  (for  it  was  not  a  general  custom)  took 
off  their  shoes  as  they  entered  the  church.  Cassian 
(Institut.  i,  10)  observes  of  the  Egyptian  monks  that 
tliey  always  wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  took 
these  off  when  they  went  to  celebrate  or  receive  the 
holy  mysteries,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  do  so 
from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  command  to  Moses, 
"  Put  off  thv  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,"  etc.  Others  ob- 
served the  custom  only  among  those  people  who  con- 
sidered it  an  indication  of  reverence,  as  it  was  in  East- 
ern nations  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  viii,  ch.  10,  §  7.     See  Shoe. 

Shohaiu.     See  Onyx. 

Sho'ham  (Heb.  id.  cnb',  onyx,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  12; 
Sept.  Sofi^t  v.  r.  'Icroaji/),  second  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  the  jMerarite  Levite  Jaaziah,  who  were  employed 
about  the  ark  by  David  (1  Chron,  xxiv,  27).    B.C.  1043. 

Sho'mer  (Heb.  Skomer',  ^W:!,  keeper,  as  often; 
Sept.  Sdjjtu'/p  v.r.  'S.a^Sjp,  etc.),  a  variation  for  the  names 
of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Heber,  an  Ash- 
erite  (1  Chron.  vii,  32  ) ;  called  Shameij  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  34, 
where  his  sons  are  enumerated. 

2.  The  father  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  king  Joash 
(2  Kings  xii;  21);  in  the  jiarallel  passage  in  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  26,  the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
Siii.Mi{iTir  (q.  v.),  who  is  further  described  as  a  Moal)- 
itess.  This  variation  may  have  originated  in  the  dubi- 
ous gender  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is 
also  made  feminine  by  the  chronicler.  Others  suppose 
that  in  Kings  the  father  is  named,  and  in  Chronicles 
the  mother. 

Shook,  Jefferson,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Madison  Countv, 
Mo.,  IMay  20,  1820;  was  converted  and  joined  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1838.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  18, 
1841,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  into  the  Arkansas 


Conference.  In  1844  he  was  transferred  to  the  Texas 
Conference,  and  at  its  division  in  1«45  he  fell  to  the  East 
Texas  Conference.  About  1854  he  became  supernumer- 
ary, and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  held  that  re- 
lation until  liis  death,  Dec.  20,  1872.  See  Minnies  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Ch.,  South,  1873,  p.  803. 

Shoo-king,  one  of  the  Chinese  sacred  books.  It 
is  chiefly  of  a  historical  character,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  the  Yaou,  one  of  the  very  earliest  emperors, 
supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Noah,  and 
stretches  onward  to  the  time  of  Confucius.  This  work 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  authority',  containing 
many  valuable  moral  and  political  maxims.  On  account 
of  the  vast  influence  of  the  IShoo-kimj  over  the  public 
mind,  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  it  during 
the  reign  of  Che-huang-te,  B.C.  about  240.  As  edited 
by  Confucius,  the  Shoo-kim/  throws  much  light  upon 
tlie  early  religion  of  the  Chinese,  showing  that  Shaman- 
ism (q,  V.)  was  then  the  prevailing  form  of  religion, — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Woi-ld,  s,  v, 

Sho'phach  (Heb.  Shojjhak',  "SVlJ,  prob.  a  varia- 
tion of  iShobak ;  Sept.  Sw^fi;^  and  ^njliax  v.  r.  'Euxpd^ 
and  ^(jjcjicKp ;  Vulg.  Sophach),  the  general  of  Hadarezar 
(1  Chron.  xix,  16,  18),  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  x,  16)  called 
Shobach  (q.  v.). 

Sho'phan  (Heb.  Shophan',  "|STc3,  prob.  i.  q.  Sha- 
phan;  Sept.2o0ap;  Samar, D'SIIJ;  Vulg. iSop^dr), given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  one  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  (iad  (Numb,  xxxii,  35);  but  probably  a 
mere  affix  (significant,  according  to  some,  oi bareness)  to 
the  second  Atroth,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  one, 
not  an  independent  place.     See  Atakoth. 

Shore  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three  Heb. 
and  two  Greek  words.  1.  T\^U,  choph  (so  called  from 
being  chafed  by  the  waves  [Gesen.  ],  or  enclosed  [Furst] ; 
com  p.  Engl,  core,  and  the  modern  town  Chaifa),  a  road- 
stead (Judg.  V,  17  ;  Jer.  xlvii,  7 ;  "  coast"  in  Josh,  ix,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxv,  10;  "haven"  in  (ien,  xlix,  13;  "side"  in 
Dent,  i,  7);  aiyiaXoc,  a  beach  (Matt,  xiii,  2,  48;  John 
xxi,4;  Acts  xxi,  5;  xxvii,  39,  40).  2.  HJtp,  kutseh,  the 
extremity  of  the  land  (Josh,  xv,  2;  elsewhere  "brim," 
"  brink,"  etc),  3,  nS'iJ,  saphuh,  a  lip  (as  often,  some- 
times "  brink,"  "  bank,"  etc) ;  ■)(hKoc,  the  lip  (as  usually, 
"shore"  only  in  Heb.  xi,  12),     See  Sea. 

Shoshan'nim  (Heb.  Shoshunnim',  a'^idb,  lilies, 
as  often),  a  technical  term,  found  as  such  in  the  phrase 
"To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,"  which  is  a 
musical  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  temple-choir  that 
occurs  in  Psa.  xlv,  Ixix,  and  most  probably  indicates  the 
melodj'  "after"  or  "in  the  manner  of"  (3^,  'al.  A, V. 
"  upon")  which  the  Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  See  also 
StiosH  annim-eduth.  As  "  Shoshannim"  literally  signi- 
fies "  lilies,"  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes 
lily-shaped  instruments  of  music  (Simonis,  Lex.  s,  v.), 
perhaps  cymbals  (rather  trumpets),  and  this  view  ap- 
pears to  be  adopted  by  De  Wette  {Die  Psalmen,  p,  34). 
Hengstenberg  gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation, 
as  indicating  "the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  lilies 
figuratively  for  bride  in  xlv;  the  delightful  consolations 
and  deliverances  experienced  in  Ixix,  etc,"  (Davidson, 
Introd.  ii,  246),  which  Dr.  Davidson  very  truly  char- 
acterizes as  "a  most  improbable  fancy."  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  have  in  both  Psalms  hn'tp  tCo%i  aWoiu)^i]<Toiih'io>> 
and  pro  lis  qni  inimutabuntur  respectively,  reading  ap- 
parently Dorr's  hv.  Ben  Zeb  (Otsar  Ilashshor.  s.  v.) 
regards  it  as  an  instrument  of  |)salmody,  and  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  after  Kimchi,  render  it  "  hexachorda,"  an 
instrument  with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root 
shi'sh,  "six,"  and  this  is  approved  by  Eichhorn  in  his 
edition  of  Simonis,— Smith,     See  Psalms. 

Shoshan'nim-e'duth  (Heb,  Shoshannim'  Eduth', 
riTi)  C'i'l't;,  lilies,  a  testimony;  Sept.  ol  aWoiw^r]- 
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ffOjUEvoi,  f-iapTvpiov ;  Vulg.  it  qiii  commuhxhuntur  iesti-  I 
vioniuvi),  a  phrase  found  in  tlie  title  of  Psa.  Ixxx  as  a 
direction  to  the  chief  musician,  which  appears,  accord-  | 
ing  to  the  most  probable  conjecture,  to  denote  the  melo- 
dy or  air  "  after"  or  "  in  the  maimer  of"  which  the  | 
]isalin  was  to  be  sung.     As  the  words  now  stand  they 
must  be  regarded  as  |)ro1)ably  a  fragment  of  the  begin- 
ning of  an  older  psalm  witli  wliicli  the  ciioir  were  famil- 
iar.    Ewald  gives  what  he  considers  the  original  mean- 
ing— •■  •  lilies;'  that  is,  [lure,  innocent,  is  '  the  law  ;'  "  but 
the  words  will  not  bear  this  interpretation,  nor  is  it 
possible  in  their  present  position  to  assign  to  them  any 
certain  meaning.     For  the  conjectures  of  those  who  re- 
gard the  words  as  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  see 
the  articles  Siiosiianni>i  ;  Shishan-kditii. 

Shoshiskesba,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  surname 
o{  A'/iii,  the  god  of  tire.  It  signities  "the  lord  of  brill- 
iancy." 

Sbotts,  Kirk  of.  The  prolonged  services  at  this 
place  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  about  163G, 
gave  rise  to  the  ^londay  sermon  so  common  in  Scotland 
after  a  communion  service. 

Shoulder  is  the  rendering  mostly  of  D2"r,  skel-em 
(as  being  the  part  beiit  to  receive  a  burden;  but  jierhaps 
the  word  is  rather  primitive;  occasionally  '"back,"  etc.), 
and  (L/ioc  (Matt,  xxiii,  4;  Luke  xv,  4) ;  fretpiently  of 
pTJ,  s/tok  (properly  the  le'/  [as  sometimes  rendered], es- 
pecially the  so-called  right  or  "heave"  shoulder  [q.  v.], 
Exod.  xxix,  22, 27 ;  Lev.  vii,  32. 33, 34,  etc.) ;  and  else- 
where of  "rS,  katheph,  the  shuuldei-  properly  so  called, 
especially  the  "shoulder- pieces"  (q.  v.)  of  the  high- 
priest's  ephod  (Exod.  xxviii,  xxxix);  rarely  of  ^'1"iT, 
zeroa,  the  cvm  (Numb,  vi,  19;  Deut.  xviii,  3),  or  of  some 
denominative  phrase. 

Shoulder-blade  (n^~'j,  shikmah,  fern,  of  ti^'3, 
the  common  word  for  shouUler;  used  only  in  Job  xxxi, 
22,  where  it  clearly  means  the  socket  or  bone  to  which 
the  arm  is  attached). 

Shoulder-piece  (rrs,  Inthvph,  from  an  unused 
root,  nuaning  [according  to  Fiirst]  to  bend  or  protecf ; 
often  rendered  "side,"  sometimes  "arm"),  a  term  spe- 
cially used  (in  tlie  plur.  fern.  PIETS,  Icetlifphoth)  of  the 
side-pieces  on  the  upper  part  of  the  high-priest's  ephod 
(q.  v.),  wliich  came  up  over  the  shoulder,  where  the  front 
and  back  flaps  were  fastened  l)v  a  golden  stud  (FLxod. 
xxviii,",  25;  xxxix,  4;  simi)ly  "shoulders,"  xxviii,  12; 
xxxix,  7;  or  "sides,"  xxviii,  27;  xxxix,  20) ;  also  of  the 
arms  of  an  axle  ("imdersetters,"  1  Kings  vii,  30, 34),  and 
the  wings  or  side-spaces  of  a  porch  or  gate  ("sides,"  Ezek. 
xli,  2,  2()).  The  term  is  frequently  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  body  called  tlie  shoulder,  but  only  of  persons,  either 
literally  or  figuratively;  or  metaphorically  to  places  or 
inanimate  objects.  According  to  ( Jesenius  it  differs  from 
CZ'd.  -ihekem,  in  si)ecilically  meaning  the  upper  part  of 
the  side  or  arm,  the  shoulder  proper;  whereas  the  latter 
term  denotes  originally  the  shoiildir-hladi',  and  hence 
that  part  of  the  back  where  these  bones  approach  each 
other.  IJut  Fhrst  thinks  the  two  words  are  altogether 
synonymous.  Mtlhlau  (new  ed.  of  (iesenius's  IlandwOr- 
lerburh,  s.  v.)  remarks  that  CZ'J  signifies  only  the  rear 
part  of  the  shoulder  where  the  neck  joins  the  back,  and 
hence  occurs  only  in  the  sing.     See  Siikciiicm. 

Shovel  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.(»f — 1.  Pn'^,  rd- 
rliiith  (  Irotn  ni"i,  the  viiid),  a  winnowing y«ri'  or  J'<tn 
(Isa.  XXX,  24);  2.  ~'^,  yd  (from  nr"',  to  sirfep  away), 
used  (in  the  plur.)  of  the  implenienis  for  removing  the 
ashes  from  the  altnr(  ICxod.  xxvii.H;  xxxviii.S;  Numb, 
iv,  14;  1  Kings  vii,  40,  4.');  2  Kings  xxv,  14;  2  Chron. 
iv,  11,  K');  .Irr.  lii,  IXj.     See  A«;i(i<  ri/riKic;  Ai.tak. 

Showalter,  Wksi.kv  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Jleth- 
odist  l-lpi>copal  Church,  was  l«irn  in  CleartieUl  County, 
Pa.,  Feb.  24, 1831.    When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  con- 


verted, and  entered  the  ministrj'  in  1855  as  a  member  of 
the  East  I3altiraore  Conference.  His  last  appointment 
was  Bedford,  which  he  was  obliged,  by  reason  of  failing 
health,  to  relinqidsh  in  the  fall  of  1805.  He  removed 
to  Salona,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  27.  1X05. 
As  a  jireacher  he  was  discriminating,  candid,  and  direct. 
See  Minutes  nf  Annual  Conferences,  18GG,  p.  10. 

Showbread  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
lleb.  phrase  B"^3En  CnS,  levhem  hap-])tinim,  lit.  bread 
of  the  face,  i.  e.  of  Jehovah  (this  is  the  usual  form) ;  or 
(in  the  later  books)  P^"^".^!!  Onb,  lechem  ham-maure- 
hth,  bread  of  the  ordering  (1  Chron.  ix,  32;  xxiii,  20; 
2  Chron.  xiii,  11 ;  Neh.  x,  33),  or  simply  the  latter  word 
(1  Cliron.  xxviii,  IG ;  2  Chron.  ii,  4;  xxix,  18);  also 
T^'iPn  Cri5,  lechem  hat  -  f amid,  the  continual  bread 
(Numb,  iv,  7),  and  Tl."^p  DH^,  lechem  kvdesh.  holy  bread 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  5).  Onkelos  sometimes  paraphrases  it 
CSX  dnb,  bread  of  (he  nostrils.  The  Sept.  has  lit. 
apToi  h'WTTioi  or  apToi  uw  irpomoTroxu  sometimes  dp- 
roi  T>iQ  ■Kpon(fiopuQ  (1  Kings  vii,  48),  or  dproi  Ti]Q 
Trpo^icTHog  (1  Chron.  ix,  32,  etc.),  as  in  the  New  Test. 
(Matt,  xii,  4;  Luke  vi,  4);  but  j)  Trpo^ttriQ  TuJr  upTtov 
in  Heb.  ix,  2;  Josephus  directly  uproi  tov  S-fofi  {Ant. 
viii,  3,  7) ;  the  Yn]g.  panes  propnsitionis,  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  we  make  use,  in  part,  of  the  statements 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Smith  and  Fairbairn.) 

1.  The  Table  and  its  Accessories. — "Within  the  ark  it 
was  directed  that  there  should  be  a  table  of  shittim 
wood,  i.e.  (/(■((«'(/, two  cutiits  in  length, a  cubit  in  breadth, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  overlaid  with  pure 
gold,  and  having  "a  golden  crown  to  the  border  there- 
of round  about,"  i.e. a  border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may 
suppose,  to  hinder  that  which  was  ))laced  on  it  from  by 
any  accident  falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Exod.  xxv,  23-3f>.  ami  a  re]i- 
resentation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Herodian  Temple 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  bas-reliefs  within 
the  arch  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  of  this  may,  as  is 
obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one  striking  corre- 
spondence with  the  prescriptions  in  Exodus.  We  there 
find  the  following  words:  "and  thou  shalt  make  unto 
it  a  border  of  a  handbreadth  round  about."  In  the 
sculpture  of  the  arch  the  hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who 
is  carrying  the  table,  and  the  border,  are  of  ai)out  equal 
breadth.  This  table  is  itself  called  CrElH  "|nbr."the 
table  of  the  face,"  in  Numb,  iv,  7,  and  iniiH  "nb^", 
"the  pure  table,"  in  Lev.  xxiv, 6  and  2  Chron.  xiii,  11. 
This  latter  epithet  is  generally  referred  by  commenta- 
tors to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  which  so  much  of  it 
was  covered.  It  may,  however,  mean  somewhat  more 
than  this,  and  bear  something  of  the  spiritual  force 
which  it  has  in  Malachi  i,  1 1. 

It  was  thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  the  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world,  its  four  sidi  s 
or  legs  tyjiifying  the  four  seasons.     In  the  utter  ab- 
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sence  of  any  argument  in  their  support,  we  may  feel 
warranted  in  neglecting  such  fanciful  conjectures,  with- 
oot  calling  in  the  aid  of  Biihr's  arginnents  against  them. 

In  2  Chron,  iv,  19  we  have  mention  of  '•  the  tables 
whereon  the  show-bread  was  set,"  and  at  ver.  H  we  read 
of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  pn)bal)ly  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Aiit.  viii,  3,  7), 
that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables,  and  one  great 
golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the  loaves  of  (jod. 
See  Temple. 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace,  i,  22),  and  a  new  one 
made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under  Judas 
Maccabffius  (iv,  49).  Afterwards  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
presented  a  magniticent  table  (Josephus,  .l«^xii,2,8,9). 

The  table  stood  in  the  sanctuary,  together  with  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Its 
position,  according  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  iii,  6,  G),  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sanctuarv,  not  far  from  the  veil 
that  opened  into  the  most  holy.  Besides  the  twelve 
loaves,  the  showbread  table  was  adorned  with  dishes, 
spoons,  bowls,  etc.,  which  were  of  pure  gold  (Exod.  xxv, 
29).  These,  however,  were  evidently  subsidiary  to  the 
loaves,  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  subsequent 
treatment  of  which  manifestly  constituted  the  ordinuHce 
of  the  showbread.     See  Table. 

II.  The  Bread  and  i/s  Siffiiificance. — Whether  the 
bread  was  to  be  leavened  or  unleavened  is  not  said. 
The  Jewish  tradition  holds  it  to  have  been  unleavened 
(Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  (!,  (5;  10,  7;  Philo,  De  Com/r.  v,  1); 
and  as  Josephus  and  Philo  could  scarcely  be  ignorant 
of  what  on  such  a  matter  was  customary  in  their  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  according  to  the  later 
practice  at  least,  the  bread  was  mileavened,  affording 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  same  was  the  case 
also  in  earlier  times.  The  cakes  or  loaves  were  to  be 
placed  in  two  rows;  but  whether  each  apart,  six  in  a 
line,  or  piled  up  one  above  another,  is  not  indicated. 
The  Jewish  tradition,  however,  is  quite  uniform ;  it 
represents  them  as  ranged  in  two  columns,  six  in  each. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  confirm  this  view  :  first,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  table,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of 
flour  in  each  cake,  which  must  have  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible  to  have  two  parallel  lines  of  six  loaves 
placed  on  it;  and,  second,  the  regulati<jn  concerning  the 
frankincense  (the  Sept.  and  Philo  add  salt)  which  re- 
quired this  to  be  set,  not  on  each  cake  as  standing  in- 
dividuallj'  apart,  but  upon  each  row,  as  if  forming  a 
visible  unity  (Lev.  xxiv,  7).  The  frankincense  was  to 
be  "on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  an  offering  made  by 
fire  imto  the  Lord;"  the  two  golden  pots  containing  it 
being,  according  to  Josephus  (.l«^iii,  10,7},  taken  out 
along  with  the  bread,  and  the  frankincense  burned  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-ofiering  before  the  bread  was  given 
to  the  priests  to  be  eaten.  On  each  Sabbath  this  took 
place;  tw-elve  new  loaves  which  had  been  prepared  the 
evening  before  hy  a  portion  of  the  Levites  (1  Chron. 
ix,  32)  being  made  everj"^  returning  Sabljath  to  replace 
the  old,  and  fresh  frankincense  put  in  the  golden  ves- 
sels in  the  room  of  that  which  had  been  burned  (Lev. 
xxiv,  8,  9). 

The  nmnber  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered  by 
Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve  months. 
If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must  surely  have  been 
quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is  obvious  at  once. 
The  twelve  loaves  jjlaiidy  answer  to  the  twelve  tribes 
(comp.  Rev.  xxii,  2).  But,  taking  tins  for  granted,  we 
have  still  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there 
is  none  which  is  left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained. 
Though  it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Test,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never 
more  than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and 
his  companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  showbread 
(I  Sam.  xxi,4:-6)  does  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which 
was  ascribed  to  it;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative  (!\Iatt.  xii,  4),  the  ordinance  is  only  once 
referred  to  in  the  N^w  Test,  (Heb.  ix,  2),  and  there  it  is 


merely  named  among  the  other  appurtenances  of  the 
first  sanctuary.  But  although  unexplained,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  ap- 
pointments of  the  sanctuary.  For  exam|)le,  the  appeal 
of  Abijam  to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chron.  xiii,  10,  11) 
runs  thus,  "  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and  we 
have  not  forsaken  him  ;  and  the  priests,  which  minister 
unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites 
wait  upon  their  business;  and  they  burn  unto  the  Lord 
every  morning  and  every  evening  burnt-sacritices  and 
sweet  incense ;  the  showbread  also  set  they  in  order 
upon  the  pure  table,"  etc.  In  this  absence  of  explana- 
tion of  that  which  is  yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we 
have  but  to  seek  whether  the  names  bestowed  on,  and 
the  rites  connected  with,  the  showbread  will  lead  us  to 
some  apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

The  lirst  name  we  find  given  it  is  obvioush'  the 
dominant  one,  0^33  Dn?,  "  breail  of  the  face,  or  faces." 
This  is  explained  by  some  of  the  rabbins,  even  by  Mai- 
monides,  as  referring  to  the  four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  title  was  given  on  a 
groimd  which  in  no  way  distinguished  them  from  oth- 
er loaves.  Besides,  it  is  applied  in  Numb,  iv,  7,  simply 
to  the  table,  CJEH  "(nS'J,  not,  as  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, "  the  table  of  showbread,"  but  the  "  show  table," 
the  "  table  of  the  face,  or  faces."  We  have  used  the 
wordsyj/ce  &r\A  faces ;  for  D"^33,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
exists  only  in  the  plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equal- 
ly to  the  face  of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  sec- 
ondary one  q{ presence.  It  would  be  superfiuous  to  cite 
any  of  the  countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so.  But 
whose  face  or  presence  is  denoted?  That  of  the  peo- 
ple? The  rite  of  the  showbread,  according  to  some, 
was  performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  the 
giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  loaves 
lay  always  on  the  table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor  of 
this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons,  there  is 
the  powerful  objection  that  the  showbread  was  unseen 
by  the  people ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  eaten 
there  by  the  priests  alone.  Thus  the  first  condition  of 
symbolic  instruction  was  wanting  to  the  rite,  had  this 
been  its  meaning. 

The  n''35,  therefore,  or  presence,  is  that  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  God.  Tlie  dproi  eviottioi  and  the  dp- 
Toi  rTjC  npocKpopaQ  of  the  Sept.  seem  to  indicate  as 
much,  to  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi,  6,  where  the 
words  mn-'  -^isbo  n-noi^n  U^'jfn  "h  seem  deci- 
sive of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what  sense?  Spen- 
cer and  others  consider  it  bread  offered  to  (iod,  as  was 
the  Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for  God  somewhat  an- 
swering to  a  heathen  Lectisteridiim.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  this  meaning  in  the  recorded  appointments.  The 
incense  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  burned  on  the  appointed  altar, 
but  the  bread,  on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  pres- 
entation, is  to  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been  brought 
out  with  such  singular  force  and  beauty  by  Biihr — a 
view  liroad  and  clear  in  itself,  and  not  disturbed  by 
those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers  which  tend  to  abate 
confidence  in  some  parts  of  his  admirable  Symbolik.  He 
remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  n^3D  is  applied 
solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the  other  fur- 
niture of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  incense,  or  the  gold- 
en candlestick.  There  is  something,  therefore,  peculiar 
to  the  former  which  is  denoted  by  the  title.  Taking 
D^3En  as  e(iuivalent  to  the.  presence  {of  God  subaud.), 
he  views  the  application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread 
as  analogous  to  its  application  to  the  angel,  CIS  "jxb"a 
(Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  compared  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  14,  15;  Dcut. 
iv,  37).  Of  the  angel  of  (iod's  presence  it  is  said  that 
God's  "name  is  in  him"  (Exod.  xxiii,  20).  The  pres- 
ence and  the  name  may  therefore  be  taken  as  equiya» 
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lent.  li<itli,  in  reference  to  their  context,  indicate  the  I 
inanitestation  of  (itul  to  his  creatures.  ''The  name  of  1 
Goil."  lie  remarks,  "is  himself,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  he  : 
reveals  himself,  the  face  is  that  wherein  the  beintj  of  a  { 
man  proclaims  itself,  and  makes  known  its  individual 
l)ersonality.  Hence,  as  name  stands  for  he  or  himself, 
so  face  for  person :  to  see  the  face,  for  to  see  the  per- 
son. The  'bread  of  the  face'  is,  therefore,  that  bread 
throufrh  which  God  is  seen;  that  is,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  which  the  seeiufi;  of(ii)ti  is  bound  up,  or  throui^h 
the  participation  of  which  man  attains  tlie  sight  of 
(iod.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  have  not  to  think  of 
bread  merely  as  such,  as  the  means  of  nourishing  the 
bodily  life,  but  as  spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  appro- 
(iriating  and  retaining  that  life  which  consists  in  see- 
ing the  face  of  God.  Bread  is  therefore  here  a  symbol, 
juid  stands,  as  it  generally  does  in  all  languages,  both 
for  life  and  life's  nourishment;  but  by  being  entitled 
the  bread  of  the  face,  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  a  life 
higher  than  the  physical.  It  is,  since  it  lies  on  tlie 
table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly  bread. 
They  who  eat  of  it  and  satisfy  themselves  with  it  see 
the  face  of  God"  (Biihr,  Symbolik,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  §  2).  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  showbread  was  "  taken 
from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant" 
(Lev.  xxiv,  8),  and  may  therefore  be  well  expected  to 
Ijear  the  most  solemn  meaning.  Biihr  i)roceeds  to  show 
very  beautifully  the  connection  in  Scripture  between 
seeing  God  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  points,  as 
the  coping-stone  of  his  argument,  to  Christ  being  at 
<mce  the  perfect  image  of  God  and  the  bread  of  life. 
The  references  to  a  table  prepared  for  the  righteous 
man,  such  as  Psa.  xxiii,  5;  Luke  xxii,  30,  should  also 
be  considered.     See  Bkead. 

Shower  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.A^  of  ClIJS,  ge- 
shem  (Ezek.  xiii,  11,  13;  xxxiv,  26),  a  heavy  rain  (as 
elsewhere  rendered) ;  bfijipoQ  (Luke  xii,  64);  D"^T,  ze- 
re.m  (Job  xxiv,  8),  a  pouring  rain  (elsewhere  "  storm," 
"tempest," etc.);  and  0^2^3*1,  rehibim  (from  their  mul- 
titude), di-ops  (Deut.  xxxii,  2 ;  Psa.  Ixv,  10 ;  Ixxii,  7 ; 
Jer.  iii,  3;  xiv,  2;  Mic.  v,  7).    See  Rain. 

Shower,  John,  an  eminent  Dissenting  minister, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  England,  in  1657,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  that  place.  At  the  age  of  f()urteen 
he  removed  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Warren,  at  Taunton, 
and  some  time  after  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Morton,  Newington-green,  London.  He  preached  his 
rtrst  sermon  in  his  twentieth  year;  and  in  1678,  when  an 
evening  lecture  against  popery  was  established  in  P2x- 
change  Alley,  he  was  one  of  the  lecturers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  privately  ordained,  and  chosen  as- 
sistant to  Jlr.  Vincent  Alsop.  In  1683  he  travelled  on 
the  Gontinent  with  Mr.  Cornish,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel Barnardiston,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  Protestant  divines.  Returning  to  England,  he 
resumed  his  lectures  in  Exchange  Alley,  but,  owing  to 
measures  pursued  by  James  II,  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  chos<;ii  evening  lecturer  to  the  English 
Church.  Returning  to  London  in  1690,  he  labored  with 
Mr.  Howe,  but  soon  took  charge  of  a  Church  in  OKI 
.Jewry,  which,  under  his  labors,  greatly  prospered.  He 
died  June  2H,  171.i.  He  pul>lished,  Mourner's  Coiii- 
/)«nM>M(16'J2,16'.»l»,  r2mo): — Fumi/i/  Jfelir/ion  (Lon(1.1694, 
8vo)  : — Funeral  JHsrourses  (1600,  2  vols.  12mo)  : — Seri- 
ous Ifefiectious  on  Time  and  Fternity  (1690,  8\-o),  of 
which  there  are  many  editions: — Heaven  andl/ell (17()(), 
]2mo): — S(ia-ament(d  DUcourses  (1702,  8vo) : — Winter 
Meditations  (1700,  8vo).  See  Tong  |  \\'m.],  Memnirs 
and  Funend  .Sermon  (1716,  8vo) ;  Bennett,  JJist.  of  J)is- 
senters  (Lond.  1833),  ii,  331. 

Shreeve,  RiciiAun  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Alexandria  (Joun- 
ty,  Va.,  Oct.  h,  1839.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  in  1H60.  He  entered  the  Confed- 
erate arm*',  serving  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  till 


its  close.  In  March,  1869,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  1871  he  located,  with  the 
intention  of  residing  in  Kentucky,  but  was  induced  to 
remain,  and  the  next  year  was  readmitted.  He,  with 
his  wife,  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  parsonage  of 
Upper  Botetourt,  Va.,  June  25,  1874.  See  Minutes  of 
Annufd  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1875,  p.  137. 

Shri  Rama.     See  Vishnu. 

Shrift,  the  act  of  absolving  a  penitent.  See  Con- 
fessional. 

Shrift -father,  the  priest  to  whom  confession  is 
made. 

Shrift-hand,  the  priest's  right  hand — that  is,  the 
hand  used  in  shriving  a  penitent. 

Shrift-mark.     See  Shkift-sign. 
Shrift-sign,  the  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  the  priest 
in  shriving  a  penitent. 

Shrine  {raog,  Acts  xix,  24,  a  temple,  as  elsewhere 
rendered),  a  miniature  copy  of  tlie  Tem|ile  of  Diana  at 
P>phesus  containing  a  small  image  of  the  goddess.  See 
Diana. 

SHRINE  {l^ni.  srrimvm),  a  feretory  or  repository 
for  relics,  whether  fixed,  such  as  a  tomb,  or  movable. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap]>lied  to  the  tomb  of  a 
person  not  canonized.  Shrines  were  often  made  of 
the  most  splendid  and  costly  materials,  and  enriched 
with  jewelry  in  profusion,  as  that  of  St.  Taurin  at  Ev- 
reux,  in  Normandy.  Those  which  were  movable  were, 
on  certain  occasions,  carried  in  religions  processions : 
they  were  arranged  above  and  behind  the  altar,  on 
rood  or  other  beams,  and  lamps  were  suspended  before 
or  arotmd  them.  Others  were  substantial  erections, 
generally  the  tombs  of  saints,  as  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  formerly  in  Durham  Cathedral,  etc.  These  were 
not  uufrequently  rebuilt  (with  additional  splendor) 
subsequently  to  their  tirst  erection.— Parker,  (Jloss.  of 
A  rchitecture. 


Shrine  at  Ely  Cathedral. 

Shrine-clerk,  or  Shrine-keeper,  is  the  official 
in  a  church  who  receives  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful.  At  the  great  and  most  noted  shrines  of  saints 
the  shrine-clerk  sat  at  a  table  near,  or  sometimes  at,  a 
tomb,  the  slab  of  which  served  as  such,  to  accept  the 
donations  of  the  pilgrims. 

Shrine-cloth,  the  curtain  hanging  before  a  shrine; 
someliiiies  called  shrine-reil. 

Shrine-keeper.     See  Siikini;-c'i.ki{K, 

Shrine-man,  a  name  by  which  the  shrine-cktf:  was 
sometimes  called. 

Shrine-veil,     See  Siiimnk-ci.oth. 

Shrive  (Saxon,  sn-ifan).  1.  To  absolve  a  penitent 
after  jirivate  confession,  2.  To  take  or  receive  a  con- 
fession. 3.  To  enjoin  or  impose  a  penance  after  con- 
fession.    The  word  is  now  nearly  obsolete, 

Shriver,  or  Shriving-clerk,  a  cotfessor. 

Shriviug-baud,  that  hand  by  which  the  sign  of 
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the  cross  is  made  by  the  priest  over  the  penitent  in  pro- 
nouncing absolution,  i.  e.  the  right  hand.  Also  called 
Shrifi-hand  and  Shrove-haud. 

Shriving  Mark  or  Sign,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  by  the  priest  with  his  right  hand  when  giving 
absolution.     Also  called  iShrifl-murk  and  Shrove-sign. 

Shriving-pevr,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
confessional  (q.  v.). 


Ancient  Shriviug-pew  at  Taufleld,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 

Shroud  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  Ezek.  xxxi, 

3,  of  C'^n,  churesh,  a  thicket  ("forest,"  2  Chron.  xxvii, 
4;  "bough,"  Isa.  xvii,  9;  elsewhere  "  wood"3. 

SHROUD,  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy,  a  sacred  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held  on  the  Friday 
after  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  honor  of  the  shroud 
in  which  our  Lord  was  buried.  Relies  bearing  the  name 
of  the  shroud  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  found  in  various 
places  in  Italy,  France,  and  (lermany.  all  of  which  are 
alleged  to  work  miracles.  To  the  altar  of  the  Most 
Holj'  Shroud  at  Besan(;on,  Gregory  XHI  granted  ex- 
traordinary privileges,  with  indulgences  to  all  who  visit 
the  same  on  stated  days.  Pope  Julius  11  was  equally 
liberal  in  his  grants  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Most  Holy 
Shnmd  at  Turin.  There  is  a  hymn  to  the  shnmd  in  the 
Anglican  Breviary,  which  celebrates  it  as  bearing  tlie 
impression  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Shrouds,  The,  a  term  for  a  covered  walk  or  cloister 
in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London. 

Shrove,  to,  means  to  join  in  the  festivities  of 
Shrvrdide. 

Shrove-box.     See  Shriving-pkw, 

Shrove-hand.     See  Shkift-hanu. 

Shrove-sign.     See  Shrift-sign. 

Shrovetide  literally  means  "confession  time,"  and 
is  the  name  given  to  the  days  immediately  preced- 
ing Ash  -  Wednesday.  Tliese  days  were  so  called  be- 
cause on  them,  and  especially  on  the  last  of  them,  people 
were  accustomed  to  confess  their  sins  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  Lent.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  it  be- 
gan on  the  Sunday  before  Lent.  In  the  modern  disci- 
V)line  of  that  Church  a  trace  of  the  custom  is  still  pre- 
served, as  in  many  countries  the  time  of  the  confession 
which  precedes  the  Paschal,  or  Easter,  comminiion  com- 
mences from  Shrovetide.     These  davs  are  sumetiraes 


called  "Fastingtide"  and  "Fast -mass,"  names  still  re- 
tained in  some  parts  of  (ircat  Britain.  The  precept  of 
shriving  having  been  fultilled,  the  faithful,  on  the  eve 
of  entering  ujion  Lent,  were  allowed  permission  to  give 
themselves  up  to  amusements.  In  England,  the  pas- 
times of  foot-ball,  cock-lighting,  bull-baiting,  etc.,  were 
down  to  a  late  period  recognised  usages  of  Shrove- 
tide, but  are  now  grailually  disappearing. — Chambers's 
Eucijdop.  s.  V. 

Shrove-Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash-W'eilnesday, 
so  called  from  the  custom  among  the  Homan  Catliolicsof 
confessing  their  sins  on  that  day,  and  so  qualifying  them- 
selves for  Lent.  In  process  of  time  this  was  turned  into 
taking  leave  of  flesh  and  other  dainties,  and  afterwards, 
by  degrees,  into  sports  and  merrymaking.  In  old  Scot- 
land it  was  called  Fttstern's-eve,  probably  the  eve  of  the 
great  fast.  In  England  it  received  the  name  of  "  Pan- 
cake-Tuesday," from  the  fritters  and  pancakes  eaten  oil 
that  day. 

Shroving,  the  festivity  of  Shrovetide. 

Shrub  (H^iy,  stack;  Gen.  xxi,  15,  a  bush,  as  ren- 
dered in  Job  XXX,  4,  7;  "plant"  in  Gen.  ii,  5). 

Shryving-cloth.  Some  antiquaries  hold  that  this 
was  the  veil  which  was  hung  before  the  rood-loft  in 
Lent.  Others  believe  it  to  have  been  a  head -veil  as- 
sumed by  women  when  they  went  to  confession  in 
church;  for  as  confessionals  probably  did  not  generally 
exist  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  a  "shryving- 
cloth"  may  have  been  fomid  convenient  in  protecting 
the  penitent  from  the  public  gaze.  The  latter  explana- 
tion seems  at  least  reasonable  and  probable. — Lee,  Glus- 
sari/  of  Litiinjical  Terms,  s.  v. 

Shu'a,  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  and  a  Hebrewess, 
which  appears  in  different  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Shu'a,  ?TJ,  wealth,  or  a  cry  for  help,  or  an 
oath  ;  Sept.  '2ava  or  Sana  v.  r.  Souf.)  A  Canaanite  of 
Atlullam,  whose  daughter  (hence  named  onh-  as  Bath- 
shua  in  the  original)  was  Judah's  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  his  first  three  children  (Gen.  xxxviii,  2,  12  [in  both 
passages  the  A.  V.  has  incorrectly  "Shuah"J;  1  Chron, 
i,  32).     B.C.  ante  1895. 

2.  (Heb.  Shua',  S^'Vl',  id. ;  Sept.  SwXo.)  Daughter 
of  Ileber,  a  grandson  of  Asher,  whose  three  sons  are 
likewise  enumerated  (1  Chron.  vii,  32).     B.C.  post  1874. 

Shu'ah,  the  name  of  three  Hebrews,  which  appears 
in  different  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Shu'dch,  tlTJ,  a  pit;  Sept.  Sws  v.  r.  'S.wik 
and  Swi'i.)  Last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Abraham  liy 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i,  32).  B.C.  ante  1988. 
See  Shucmite. 

2.  The  father  of  Judah's  Canaanitish  wife  (1  Chron. 
ii,  3).     See  Shua. 

3.  (  Heb.  Shuchah',  nnvj,  a  pit ,  Sept.  'Affx".)  A 
brother  (some  MSS.  have  son)  of  Chelub  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  11).  B.C.  prob.  antfi 
1612. 

Shual.      See  Fox. 

Shu'al  (Heb.  Shual',  ^rvr,  ajachd;  Sept.  in 
Chron.  SotKtX  v.  r.  lHovXd  and  SoiuVi-;  in  Kings, 
SwyriX),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  region. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  eleven  "sons"  of  Zophah,  de- 
scendants of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  36).     B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  A  district  ("land  of  Shual")  named  only  in  1  Sam, 
xiii,  17,  to  denote  the  direction  taken  by  one  of  the  three 
parties  of  marauders  who  issued  from  the  Philistine 
camp  at  Michmash.  Its  connection  with  Ophrah  (prob- 
ably Taiyibeh)  and  the  direction  of  the  two  other  routes 
named  in  the  passage  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the 
region  in  question  lay  north  of  Michmash.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  identical  with  the  "land  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam. 
ix,  4) — as  is  not  im|iossilile— we  obtain  the  first  and  only 
clue  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  journey  is  quest  of  the  asses. 
The  name  Shual  has  not  vet  been  ideutitjed  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Taiyibeh  or  elsewhere.  It  may  have 
originated  in  the  Hebrew  sij^nitication  of  the  word 
("jackal"),  in  which  case  it  would  be  appropriate  enoiia^h 
tX)  the  wild  desolate  rei;-ion  east  of  Taiyibeh — a  reijion 
containinif  a  valley  or  ravine  at  no  great  distance  from 
Taiyibeh  which  bore,  and  perhaps  still  bears,  the  name 
of  "  Hya?nas."  See  Zkisoim,  Valt-ev  of.  Others  (as 
Thenius,  in  Exeri.  Ilundb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  dif- 
ferent nmt.  and  interpret  it  as  "hollow  land." — Smith. 

Shu'bael  (  Ilcb.  Shuhael',  bxiVj,  i.  .,.  Shebud; 
Sept,  2oi'/S((//\  V.  r.  Sw/io/jX,  etc.),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vites,  both  elsewhere  called  SuKBrEi,  (q.  v.),  namely,  (») 
a  son  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  comp.  xxiii,  I(>; 
xxvi,  24);  and  (h)  a  sou  of  Ileman  (I  Chron.  xxv,  20; 
comp.  ver.  4). 

Shuck,  John  Lewis,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, was  born  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Sept.  4,  1812. 
Havinif  received  an  apijoiniment  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Baptist  (Jeneral  Convention  to  labor  among  tlie  Chi- 
nese, he  reached  the  field  of  his  labors — ^lacao — Sept. 
17,  18.30,  where  he  ren^ained  nntil  March  Ki,  1842.  when 
he  removed  to  Hong-Kong,  and  afterwards  to  Canton. 
Mr.  Shuck  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1845,  the 
year  in  which  the  separation  took  place  between  North- 
ern and  Soutliern  Baptists.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
missed from  the  ^Missionary  Union,  the  name  by  which 
the  Xorthern  organization  was  known,  and  in  1846  be- 
came a  missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
Bj-  this  society  he  was  sent  to  labor  among  the  Chinese 
of  California.  Having  spent  several  years  in  this  work, 
he  returned  East,  and  died  at  Barnwell  Court-house, 
S.  C,  in  October,  18G3.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Shiickford,  Samuel,  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was 
educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in 
171(5.  He  became  successively  curate  of  Shelton, 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  (1738),  and  rector 
of  All- hallows,  London,  He  died  in  1754.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  occasional  Sermons  (Camb.  1723,  4to;  1724, 
4to;  1734,  4t(),  and  later);  but  he  is  princi|)ally  known 
for  his  llistorij  of  t/ie  World.  Sacred  diid  Pro/ime 
(Lond.  1743,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since),  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  I'rideaux's  Comiertloii,  but 
he  oidy  lived  to  bring  it  down  to  the  time  of  Joshua. 
See  Allibone,  Die/,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biofj.  s.  v. 

Shu  'ham  (Heb.  Shiclxim',  SrilTL",  perhaps/)tV-<%5'pr 
[(Jesen.].  or  humiUlij  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  Sa/ie  v.  r.  ^a^iHSi); 
Vulg.  Sii/idm'),  the  son  of  Dan,  and  progenitor  of  a  fam- 
ily named  after  himself  (Ximil).  xxvi,  42);  elsewhere 
((Jen.  xli,  23)  called  HfsiiiM  ((j.  v.). 

Shu'hamite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  /i<iiifi-S/iuc/tnmi', 
''"Cn^'i'n,  ))atronymic  from  S/iuham;  Sept.  o  2«/<ft 
V.  r.  ^afiitCi'i),  the  descendants  (numbering  44()0  at  the 
Eisode)  of  Shuham  ((j.  v.)  the  sou  of  Dan  (Numb,  xxvi, 
42,  43). 

Shu'hite  dleb.  with  the  art.  hash-Shuchi',  "^nVi-ri, 
patronymic  from  Shiitih  ;  Se[it.  o  lavxai  v.  r.  l'ai/;^f(, 
l£.av\iri}c,  etc.),  an  ethnic  appellative  frecpient  in  the 
book  of  .lob  (ii,  11;  viii,  1;  xviii,  I  ;  xxv.  1  ;  xlii,  9), 
but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person.  Bildad  ((j.  v.). 
The  local  indications  of  the  Ixiok  of  .loli  point  to  a  re- 
gion on  the  western  side  of  Cbaldiea.  bordering  on  Ara- 
bia; and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and  on  Ixilh 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
Bcriplions,  the  Tmik/it,  a  powerful  people.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  were  tlie  Shuhites,  an<l  that,  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Babylonian  kings,  they  were  coinifed 
by  Ezekiel  among  the  tribcK  oftlie  ( 'lialdiwnis.  Having 
lost  their  independence,  they  ceased  to  be  nolit^'d;  but 
it  was  no  (Iduht  from  them  that  tlie  country  on  the 
Euphrates  immediately  abo\-e  Bal)ylonia  came  to  be 
designated  as  So/niif,  a  ti-rm  a\>\)\\c(\  toil  in  the  I'eutin- 
gerian  TuUles.     The  Shuliiies  appear  to  have  been  de- 


scendants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  2;  1 
Chron.  i,  32).  —  Smith.  Others,  however,  think  that 
SdcrtPd  (Sa/c/ca(a),  which  Ptolemy  (v,  14)  places  east- 
ward of  B.itanrea,  is  more  probably  their  representative. 
See  AiiAniA, 

Shukra,  in  llindil  mythology,  is  the  planet  Vetnis, 
or  the  genius  who  governs  and  possesses  it — a  grandson 
of  Brahaspadi,  the  jilanet  .lupiter,  and  father  of  the  beau- 
tiful Dewajani  and  a  ))owerful  Brahmin. 

Shu'lamite  (Heli.  with  the  &n.  hash-Sluihimmith' , 
r^535Vi"n,  i.  e.  ihe  Shuldinmitess ;  Sept.  i)  'S.ovXaf.iiTii; 
v.  r.  yiovjiai'dTic,  etc.;  Yulg.  Sulamilii  and  Siivdmitis), 
one  of  the  personages  in  the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song, 
who,  although  named  only  in  one  passage  (vi,  13),  is, 
according  to  most  interpreters,  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  characters,  being  no  other  than  the  bride  her- 
self. The  name — after  the  analogy  of  Shunammite — 
denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called  Shtikm. 
The  only  place  bearing  that  name  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  is  Shunem  itself,  which,  as  far  back  as 
the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (Euseb.  Omwutst.  s.  v.). 
C)n  the  theory  that  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are 
equivalent,  some  have  supposed  that  the  female  in  ques- 
tion who  was  the  object  of  Solomon's  passion  was  Alii- 
shag — the  most  lovely  girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  time 
of  David's  death  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  at 
the  court  of  Jerusalem.  This  would  be  equally  appro- 
priate whether  Solomon  were  himself  the  author  of  the 
Song  or  it  were  written  by  another  person  whose  object 
was  to  personate  him  accurately. — Smith.  See  Solo- 
mon. But  this  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Canticles,  and  is  opposed  to  the  C)riental  usage  with  re- 
gard to  the  harem  of  a  deceased  king.  See  Aijishao. 
It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  the  title  the 
Shnldmmitess  was  a  ]ioetical  term  applied  to  the  bride 
in  imitation  of  Solomon's  name,  as  they  are  thus  but 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  for  "  peaceful."  See  Can- 
ticles. 

Shulchan  Aruk.     See  Karo,  Joseph. 

Shultz,  Thoaias.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Hamburg,  (Germany,  July  11,  182L  He 
came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1834,  was  licen.se<l 
to  preach  in  1845,  and  employed  to  commence  a  mis- 
sion at  Bloomington,  la.  In  184t;  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  ap|iointed  to  the 
Galena  mission;  in  1X47  to  the  Beardstown  mission; 
and  in  1848  to  Burlington,  where  he  died  March  20, 
1848.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  285. 

Shum.     See  (Jaklick. 

Shumah.     See  Siiisiatiiite. 

Shu'mathite  (Heb.  collective  with  the  art.  hash- 
Shumdthi',  ■^r'C'C'ri,  a  gentile  or  patronymic;  Sept. 
'H(Tafia^fifi  ;  Vulg,  Semiithei),  one  of  the  four  families 
who  sprang  from  Kirjalh-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,  53);  so 
called  either  as  being  colonists  of  a  village  named 
Shnnidh  {•^'C'ii,  f/drlic  [( Jesen.],  or  r(;/««/ww  [Fiirst]), 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  or  as  descendants 
from  a  man  of  that  name;  but  in  neither  case  is  there 
any  other  trace  of  the  origin  or  location. 

Shu'nammite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-Sfnniam- 
milh'.  r>^':z':v:^'n  [in  1  Kings  ii,  22,  the  shorter  form 
n"^^!"-"!!].  the  Shinidmmitess ;  Sept.  t)  2iu/(a)'f7ri(;  v.  r. 
l"oi'/i«i'(Tif),  a  native  of  Siiunem,  as  is  plain  from  2 
Kings  iv.  1.  It  is  applied  to  two  persons — Abishag,  the 
nurse  of  king  David  (I  Kings  i,  3,  15;  ii,  17,  21,  22), and 
the  nameless  liostess  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  12,  25,  36)i 
See  Woodward,  Lectures  on  the  Shiniainmite  (Lond.  1840). 
The  modern  represeinative  of  Sbuncm  being  Solum, 
some  hHV((  suggested  (as  ( u'seniiis,  Tliesdin:  p.  1379  b),  or 
ptisitively  aftirmed  (as  Fiirst,  llitndirh.  ii,422),  that  Shu- 
nammite is  identical  with  Shnldnimile  (Cant,  vi,  13). 
Hut  lliis  lacks  proljability. 

Shu'liem    (Ilcb.    Shunem',    CIVl',    uneven   pldc6 
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[Fiirst]  from  dJd,  or  perhaps  [Gesen.]  for  CpS^ld,  two 
restiny  -  places ;  Sept.  "S-ovvafi  or  "Zovvav  v.  r.  'S.uii'af.i 
or  Sw/tfiv.  etc.),  one  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  (Josh,  xix,  18;  where  it  occurs  between  Che- 
suUoth  and  Haphraim).  It  is  mentioned  on  two  occa- 
sions. First  as  the  [ilace  of  the  Philistines'  first  en- 
campment before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  4). 
Here  it  occurs  in  connec  ion  with  Mount  (iilboa  and 
En-dor,  and  also,  probably,  with  Jezreel  (xxix,  1).  Sec- 
ondly, as  the  scene  of  Elisha's  intercourse  with  the  Shu- 
nammite  woman  and  her  son  (2  Kings  iv,  8).  Here  it, 
is  connected  with  adjacent  corn-tields,  and,  more  remote- 
ly, with  Mount  Carmel.  It  was,  besides,  the  native 
place  of  Abishag.  the  attendant  on  king  David  (1  Kings 
i,  3),  and,  according  to  some,  of  Shiilamith,  the  heroine 
of  the  poem  or  drama  of  "Solomon's  Song."  By  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  (  Onomaitt. )  it  is  mentioned  twice, 
under  Hovjiljii  and  "  Sunem,"  as  five  miles  south  of 
IMount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Sulem  (Sot/Xiyju);  a'l^l 
inider  "Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latter  of  these  two 
identitications  probably  refers  to  Saniir,  a  well-known 
fortress  some  seven  miles  from  Sebastiyeh  and  four  from 
Arrabeh,  a  spot  completely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  connect  themselves  with  Shunem.  The 
other  has  more  in  its  favor,  since — except  for  the  dis- 
tance from  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  nearer  eight  Koman 
miles  than  five — it  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  pres- 
ent Solum  or  Sulem,  a  village  on  the  south-west  flank 
of  Jeliel  Duhy  (the  so-called  "Little  Herm(m"),  three 
miles  north  of  Jezreel,  five  from  Gilboa  (J.  Fukua),  full 
in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-tields  in  the  world. 
It  is  named  as  Sulem  by  the  Jewish  traveller  Hap-l*ar- 
chi  (Asher,  Benjamin,  ii,  431).  It  had  then  its  spring, 
without  which  the  Philistines  would  certainly  not  have 
chosen  it  for  their  encampment.  Now,  according  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii,  3"24),  the  spring 
of  the  village  is  but  a  poor  one.  The  change  of  the  n 
in  the  ancient  name  to  I  in  the  modern  one  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Zerin  (.Jezreel) 
and  Beitin  (Bethel). — Smith.  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cially to  mark  an  ancient  site  in  Sulem,  for  it  is  only  a 
mud  hamlet  with  cactus-bushes.  West  of  the  houses 
there  is  a  beautiful  garden,  cool  and  shady,  of  lemon- 
trees,  watered  by  a  little  rivulet;  and  in  the  village  are 
a  fountain  and  trough  (Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i, 
123). 

Shu'ni  (Heb.  Shuni',  "'2VJ,  qniet  [Gesen.],  or  for- 
tuuute  [Fiirst];  Sept.  Honri  v.  r.  Saui'ic),  third  named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Gad  ((ien.  xlvi,  Ifi),  and  progenitor 
of  a  familv  named  after  him  (Numb,  xxvi,  15).  B.C. 
1874. 

Shu'nite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art.  Iiash-Shii- 
ni',  ^3 Ti'n,  patronymic  from  Shuni;  Sept.  6  "Zovvti  v.  r. 
2o/')' ;  A.  V.  "  the  Shunites"),  a  designation  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Shuni  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxvi,  15). 

Shunk,  MiCHAKL,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
about  1808,  and  converted  at  Masontown,  Pa.,  in  his 
twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1837,  and  was  effective  until  1870.  From 
that  time  he  was  on  the  supenuimerary  anil  superannu- 
ated lists  until  his  death,  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  Sept.  1, 
187(5.  '-He  was  a  scriptural,  sensible,  and  practical 
preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor."  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nuul  Conferences,  187G,  p,  144, 

Shu'pham,  or  rather  Shephu'pham  (Heb.  She- 
phupham',  DS^E'i',  probably  for  "EIS'J,  an  adder;  Sept. 
2w0ai'  v,  r.  'Ocpdp),  a  son  of  Benjamin,  and  head  of  a 
family  of  the  same  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  39);  doubtless 
the  same  elsewhere  (1  Chron,  viii,  5)  called  SniiiMiu- 
PHAN  (q,  V,),  etc. 

Shu'phamite  (Heb,  collectively  with  the  art.  hash- 


Shuphami',  "^^S^f  H,  patronymic  from  Shephupham; 
Sept.  o  '2w(pai'i  v.  r.  '0(pnfii  ;  A.  V.  "  Shuphamites"), 
the  designation  (Numb,  xxvi,  39)  of  the  family  of  She- 
phupham ("A.  V.  Shuphan"),  or  Shephuphan,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii,  5).     See  Shuppim, 

Shup'pim  (Heb,  67«»/)/wh',  CS'wS  or  [1  Chron,  vii, 
15]  D^QIT,  prob.  serpents  [Gesen,],  or  a  contraction  for 
Shephupham;  Sept,  ^air(pii>,  v,  r,  ^aptip,  Maficptiv, 
etc),  the  name  of  two  persons, 

1.  In  1  Chron,  vii,  12,  "Shiippim  and  Iluppim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  among  the  posterity  of 
Benjamin,  B,C,  1850,  Ir  is,  by  some,  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Henjamin, 
and  in  that  case  Shuppim  wotdd  be  the  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin.  In  Numb,  xxvi,  39  he  and  his  brother 
are  called  Shupham  and  Hupham,  while  in  1  Chron,  viii; 
5  they  appear  as  Shephuphan  and  Huram,  sons  of  Bela, 
and  in  Gen,  xlvi,  21  as  Miippim  and  Huppim,  sons  of 
Benjamin,  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
Benjamin  had  a  great-grandson  at  the  time  he  went 
down  to  Elgypt,  lord  A,  Hervey  conjectures  that  Shup- 
pim, or  Shephuphan,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose  fam- 
ily was  reckoned  with  that  of  Ir,  or  Iri,  But  this  is  ar- 
bitrary and  unnecessary,  as  the  date  is  that  of  Jacob's 
death.  As  he  is  elsewhere  (1  Chron,  v,  15)  similarly  men- 
tioned as  the  brother  of  Huphan  or  Huppim,  who  was  a 
son  of  Becher  and  grandson  of  Benjamin,  he  must  have 
been  such  likewise.     See  Benjamin;  Jacob, 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  either  of  Kohath  or  Merari 
who,  together  with  Hosah,  had  charge  of  the  Temple- 
gate  Shallecheth,  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement 
originallv  instituted  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  IG), 
B,C,  1013, 

Shur  (Heb,  Shur,  -:rr ;  Sept,  ^ovp  ;  Vulg,  Su?-),  a 
place  just  without  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt,  It,s 
name,  if  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  signifies  "  a  wall ;"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from  the 
position  of  the  place.  The  Sept,  seems  to  have  thus  in- 
terpreted it,  if  we  maj' judge  from  the  obscure  rendering 
of  1  Sam,  xxvii,  8,  where  it  must  be  remarked  the  ex- 
traordinary form  rtXnp\l^olip  is  found.  This  word  is  evi- 
dently a  transcription  of  the  words  n"ivj  ,  ,  .  Cbl"72, 
the  former,  save  the  initial  particle,  not  being  translated. 
The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  interpret  Shur 
by  Chagara  (N^Sn),  and  Josephus  by  Pelusium  (YlrjXov- 
ffinv  yAnt.  vi,  7, 3]) ;  but  the  latter  was  called  Sin  by  the 
Hebrews. 

Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
flight  from  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southernmost 
Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she  was  found  by  an 
angel  "by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur"  ((ien.  xvi, 
7).  Probably  she  was  endeavoring  to  return  to  Egypt, 
the  country  of  her  birth — she  may  not  have  been  a  pure 
Egyptian— and  had  reached  a  well  in  the  inland  cara- 
van route.  Abraham  afterwards  "dwelled  between  Ka- 
desh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar"  (xx,  1).  From 
this  it  would  seem  either  that  Shur  lay  in  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pastoral  tribe 
waiuiered  in  a  region  extending  from  Kadesh  to  Shur, 
See  (iEHAK,  In  neither  case  can  we  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of  this  occurs 
in  the  account  of  Ishmael's  posterity  :  "  And  they  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  before  Eii;yiit,  as  thou 
goest  towards  Assyria"  (xxv,  18).  With  this  should  be 
compared  tlie  mention  of  the  extent  of  the  Amalekitish 
territory  given  in  this  passage,  "And  Saul  smoie  the 
Amalekites  from  Havilah  [until]  thou  comest  to  Shur, 
that  [is]  over  against  Egyjit"  (1  Sam.  xv,  7).  It  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  the  Geshurites,  (iezrites,  and 
Amalekites,  whom  David  smote,  are  descril)ed  as  "from 
an  ancient  period  the  inhaliitants  of  tiie  land,  as  thou 
comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  tlie  land  of  Egypt"  (xxvii.  8), 
Tlie  Wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered  by  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  (Exod,  xv,  22.  23), 
It  was  also  called  the  Wilderness  of  FAham  (Numb. 
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xxxiii,  8).  The  first  passage  presents  one  difficulty,  1 
upon  which  the  Sept.  ami  Vulg.  throw  no  liglit,  in  tlie 
mention  of  Assyria.  If,  however,  we  compare  it  with 
later  places,  we  find  fTTl'i'X  nzXS  here  remarkably 
like  ri'ir::  ^X"3  in  1  Sam.  xxvii,  f<,  and  "iVi  TjXIS  in 
XV,  7,  as  if  the  same  phrase  had  been  orij^inally  found 
in  the  tirst  as  a  gloss;  but  it  may  have  been  there  trans- 
posed, and  have  originally  followed  the  mention  of  Hav- 
ilah.  In  the  notices  of  the  Amalekitish  and  Ishmael- 
itish  region,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded  the  former, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  strip  of  Northern  Arabia 
is  intended,  stretching  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  towards, 
and  probably  to,  the  Persian  (iulf.  The  name  of  the 
wilderness  may  perhai)s  indicate  a  somewhat  southern 
position.  Shur  may  thus  have  been  a  fortihed  town 
east  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  Ked  Sea,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was 
probably  the  last  Arabian  town  before  entering  Egypt. 
The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to 
throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  The  iShaiu  or 
^li/iulit  mentioned  in  them  is  an  important  country,  per- 
haps Syria. — Smith. 

According  to  recent  authorities  the  "Wilderness  of 
Shur"  is  substantially  identical  with  the  modern  desert 
tl-Jifar,  which  extends  between  the  Ked  Sea  and  the 
IVIediterranean  from  Pelusium  to  the  south-west  borders 
of  Palestine  (Kosenmiiller,  .1  Herth.  iii,  241  sq.).  It  con- 
sists of  white  shifting  sand  (yet  see  Schubert,  ii,  273), 
lias  very  little  signs  of  habitations,  and  is  some  seven 
davs' journey  across.  The  simple  word  Shur  evidently 
designates,  in  general,  a  high  ridge  running  north  and 
south  in  the  form  of  a  high  wall,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  before,  i.  e.  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  XXV,  18 ;  Exod.  xv,  22).  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  high  range  to  the  east  of  .Suez,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  chain  of  .Jebel  et-Tih  northward  to- 
wards the  ^lediterranean,  forming  a  sharp  ridge  or  a  high 
wall  as  seen  from  a  distance  east  and  west,  and  a  graiid 
barrier  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt  and  to  the  west  of  the 
great  plain  in  the  interior  of  the  wilderness  called  Des- 
ert et-Tih.  There  is  no  other  range  w-hatever  of  the 
kind  between  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  the  wilderness 
(see  Palmer,  J)ese)t  nf  the  Kj-odii.i,  p.  44).  This  must 
be,  therefore,  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  It  is  called  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  those  who  live  to  the  west  of  it,  Jp- 
bel  er-lialmh,  or  the  Mountain  of  Hahah.  l?ut  (accord- 
ing to  some  travellers)  bj'  the  Arabs  of  the  interior  of 
the  wilderness,  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  it  is  called 
Jebel  i.<-,Si'ir.  or  the  ^lountain  of  Shur. 

Shuriasa^warnen,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  dev- 
otee now  living,  who  is  destined  to  become  the  ruler  of 
the  great  age  which  shall  follow  upon  the  present,  over 
which  Vaivassada  presides.  In  that  age  Vishmi  will 
ap|K'ar  in  his  tenth  Avatar. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  My- 

thul.  S.  V. 

Shurtleff,  William,  a  Congregational  minister  of 
Pctrtsmouth,  X.  II.,  who  died  in  1747,  aged  about  sixty. 
He  published  a  number  of  Sernwux  and  two  or  three 
religious  pamjihlets  (172(!-41).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
J>ril.  (tiiil  .1  iiiir.  A  ut/iors,  s.  v. 

Shiirtliff,  AsAPii,  a  minister  of  the  ^lethodist  Epis- 
copal (.'hurcli,  came  from  Canada  while  yet  a  young 
man,  and  settled  in  Easton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  V. 
There  lie  iniited  with  tlie  Church,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  active  and  useful  local  preacher.  In  lH,j;5  he 
was  received  into  the  Troy  C!onfcrence,  and  served  as  a 
travelling  preacher  f<ir  eleven  years.  In  IHiU  he  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  in  which,  and  that  of  a  super- 
annuate, he  continued  initil  his  death,  in  Easton,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  3,  1873.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873, 
1).  CH. 

Shushan.     Sec  Lii.v. 

Shu'shan  (Ileb.  Shushan',  ''■^^Va;  Sept.  Sovrrar 
and  ^uuaa ;  Vulg.  Susa),  or  Slsa,  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant towns  in  tlie  East,  in  which  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia had  their  winter  residence  (Dan.  viii,  2;  Neh.  i,  1; 
Estli.  i,  2,  ii).  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  the  lily  {Shiislicin.oT  Shushaiuih)  in  its 
neighborhood  (Athen.  xii.  .t13).  (In  the  following  ac- 
count we  chiefly  follow  that  found  in  Smith's  Did.  (f 
the  liible.) 

I.  History. — Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of  the 
country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the  classical 
writers  sometimes  Cissia  (KuTTiff),  sometimes  Susis,  or 
Susiana.  See  Ei.am.  Its  foundation  is  thought  to 
date  froiii  a  time  anterior  to  Chedorlaomer,  as  the  re- 
mains found  on  the  site  have  often  a  character  of  very 
high  antiquity.  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the  town 
that  has  been  as  yet  found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Esar-haddon, 
who  states  that  he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a 
groinul-jilan  of  it  upon  his  sculi)tures  (Layard,  Nin.dnd 
B(d).  p.  452,  4.o3).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
B.C.  ()(J0.  We  next  tind  Susa  in  the  possession  of  the 
Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  j^robably  passed  at 
the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made  by  Cyaxares 
and  Nabopolassar.  In  the  last  year  of  Belshazzar  (B.C. 
63(j),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Babylonian  subject,  is  there 
on  the  king's  business,  and  "at  Shushan  in  the  palace" 
sees  his  famous  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan. 
viii,  2).  The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred 
Susa  to  the  Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Achajmenian  princes  determined  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  their  whole  empire  and  the  chief  place 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  writers 
(Xenoph.  Cyroj).  viii,  6,  22 ;  Strabo,  xv,  3, 2),  the  change 
was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  others  (Ctesias,  Pers. 
Exc.  9 ;  Herod,  iii,  30,  65,  70),  it  had  at  any  rate  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Cambyses;  but,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and  of  the  other  Ach«- 
menian  monuments,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that 
the  transfer  was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  says,  //.  A',  vi,  27) 
the  foimder  of  the  great  palace  tliere — the  building  so 
graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  5,  G). 
The  reasons  whicli  induced  the  change  are  tolerably 
apparent.  After  the  conijuest  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  had  become  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  the  court  could  no  longer 
be  conveniently  fixed  east  of  Zagros,  either  at  Ecbatana 
(Hamadan)  or  at  Pasargada;  (Alurgaub),  which  were 
cut  off  from  the  Jlesopotamian  jilain  by  the  difficulty 
<if  the  passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year.  Not  oidy 
were  the  passes  difficult,  but  they  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  semi -independent  tribes,  who  levied  a  toll  on 
all  passengers,  even  the  Persian  kings  themselves  (Stra- 
bo, XV,  3,  4).  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  cajiital  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  here  Babylon  and  Susa  present- 
ed themselves,  each  with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Da- 
rius probably  preferred  Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vi- 
cinity to  Persia  (ibid,  xv,  3,  2) ;  secondly,  because  it 
was  cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
water  there  (Geof/niph.  Joiirn.  ix,  70).  Susa  accord- 
ingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is  recognised 
as  such  by  yEschyhis  (J'e7's.  16,  124,  etc.),  Herodotus  (v, 
25,  49.  etc.),  Ctesias  {I'ers.  Kxc.  passim),  Strabo  (xv,  3, 
2),  and  almost  all  the  best  writers.  The  court  must 
have  resided  there  during  the  greater  ]iart  of  the  y<'ar, 
only  (pdtting  it  regularly  for  ICcbatana  or  Persepolis  in 
the  height  of  simnner,  and  (lerhaps  sometimes  leaving 
it  for  Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see  Hawlinson, 
//f ?•(«/.  iii,  250).  Susa  retained  its  pre-eminence  to  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  concpiest,  when  Alexander 
found  there  above  twelve  millions  sterling  and  alj  the 
regalia  of  the  (Jreat  King  (^Xrunw,  Exp.  Alex,  iii.  Hi). 
After  this  it  declined.  The  preference  of  Alexander 
for  Bah^'lon  caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  succes- 
sors, none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city.  We 
hear  of  it  once  only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the 
power  of  Antigonus  (B.C.  315),  who  obtains  treasure 
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there  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling (Diod.  Sic.  xix,  48,  7).  Nearly  a  century  later 
(B.C.  221)  Susa  was  attacked  by  Molo  in  his  rebellion 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  took  the  town,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  upon  the  citadel  (Polyb.  v,  48,  14). 
We  hear  of  it  again  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  Persia,  when  it  was  bravely  defended  by  Hor- 
rouzan  (Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  p.  344). 

II.  Position,  etc. — A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  has  ex- 
isted concerning  the  position  of  Susa.  While  most  his- 
torians and  comparative  geographers  (Rennel,  Geoff.  of 
Herodotus;  Kinneir,  Mem.  Pers.  Empire;  Porter  [K.], 
Travels,  ii,  4, 11 ;  Ritter,  Erdkvnde  Asiens,  ix,  294;  Pic- 
torial Bible,  on  Dan.  viii,  2)  have  inclined  to  identify 
it  with  the  modern  Sas,oT  Shush,  \w\\ich  is  in  lat.  32' 
10',  long.  48^  26'  east  from  Greenwich,  between  the  Sha- 
pur  and  the  river  of  Dizful,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing some  (Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navig.  of  the  An- 
cients; Von  Hammer,  in  Mem.  of  the  Geo//.  Soc.  of  Par- 
is, ii,  320  sq.,  333  sq.)  to  maintain  the  rival  claims  of 
Shuster,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ku- 
ran,  more  than  half  a  degree  farther  to  the  eastward. 
A  third  candidate  for  the  honor  has  even  been  started, 
and  it  has  been  maintained  with  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  that  Susan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same 
stream,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  above  Shuster,  is,  if  not  the 
Susa  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  any  rate  the  Shu- 
shan  of  Scripture  {Geoff?:  Jouru.  ix,  85).  But  a  careful 
examination  of  these  several  spots  has  finally  caused  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  belief  that  Sus  alone  is  en- 
titled to  the  honor  of  representing  at  once  the  scriptu- 
ral Shushan  and  the  Susa  of  the  classical  writers  (see 
Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  p.  338 ;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Geoff.  s.  v. ;  Rawlinson,  Herod,  iii,  254 ).  The 
difficulties  caused  by  the  seemingly  confused  accounts 
of  the  ancient  writers,  of  whom  some  place  Susa  on  the 
Choaspes  (Herod,  v,  49,  52 ;  Strabo,  xv,  3,  4 ;  Q.  Curt. 
V,  2),  some  on  the  Euteus  (Arrian,  Exp,  A  I.  vii,  7 ; 
Ptolera.  vi,  3;  Pliny,  //.  A',  vi,  27),  have  been  removed 
by  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground;  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  Choaspes  (Kerkhah)  originally  bifur- 
cated at  Pai  Pul,  twenty  miles  above  Susa,  the  right 
arm  keeping  its  present  course,  while  the  left  flowed 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Sus,  and,  absorbing  the  Shapur 
about  twelve  miles  below  the  ruins,  flowed  on  some- 
what east  of  south  and  joined  the  Karun  (Pasitigris) 
at  Ahwaz.  The  left  branch  of  the  Choaspes  was  some- 
times called  by  that  name,  but  more  properly  bore  the 
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appellation  of  EuliEus  (Ulai  of  Daniel).  Susa  thus  lay 
between  tlie  two  streams  of  the  Eula3us  and  the  Sha- 
pur, tlie  latter  of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the 
Eulseus  by  canals,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  it;  and  hence 
Pliny  says  that  the  Euhcus  surrounded  the  citadel  of 
Susa  (loc.  cit.).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and 
west  of  the  city  were  two  other  streams — the  Coprates, 
or  river  of  Dizful,  and  the  right  arm  of  the  Choaspes 
(the  modern  Kerkhah).  Thus  the  country  about  Susa 
was  most  abundantly  watered ;  and  hence  the  luxuri- 
ance and  fertility  remarked  alike  by  ancient  and  mod- 
ern authors  (Athen.  xii,  513;  Geograph.Journ.  ix,  71), 
The  Kerkhah  water  was,  moreover,  regarded  as  of  pecul- 
iar excellence ;  it  was  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  Great 
King,  and  was  always  carried  with  him  on  his  journeys 
and  foreign  expeditions  (Herod,  i,  188 ;  Plutarch,  De 
Exil.  ii,  601,  D;  Athen.  Deipn.  ii,  171,  etc.).  Even  at 
the  present  day  it  is  celebrated  for  its  lightness  and 
purity,  and  the  natives  prize  it  above  that  of  almost  all 
other  streams  {Geogr.  Journ.  ix,  70,  89). 

On  this  site  there  are  extensive  ruins,  stretching,  per- 
haps, twelve  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
consisting,  like  the  other  ruins  of  this  region,  of  hillocks 
of  earth  and  rubbish  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick 
and  colored  tile.  At  the  foot  of  these  mounds  is  the  so- 
called  Tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  building  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  that  prophet  are  locally  be- 
lieved to  rest.  It  is  apparently  modern;  yet  nothing 
but  the  belief  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  prophet's 
sepulchre  could  have  led  to  its  being  built  in  the  place 
where  it  stands  (llalcolm.  Hist,  of  Persia,  i,  255,  256) ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  such  identifications  are  of  far 
more  value  in  these  parts,  where  occasion  for  them  is 
rare,  than  among  the  crowded  "holy  places"  of  Pales- 
tine. The  cit}'  of  Shiis  is  now  a  gloom}'  wilderness  in- 
fested by  lions,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 

III.  (Jeneral  Description  of  the  Ruins. — The  ruins  of 
Susa  cover  a  space  about  6000  feet  long  from  east  to 
west,  by  4500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  outlying  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  mounds,  is  about  three  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Loftus,  "  the  principal  existing  re- 
mains consist  of  four  spacious  artificial  platforms  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  each  other.  Of  these  the  western 
mound  is  the  smallest  in  superficial  extent,  but  consid- 
erably the  most  lofty  and  important.  ...  Its  highest 
point  is  1 19  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 
In  form  it  is  an  irregular  obtuse-angled  triangle,  with 
its  corners  rounded  off  and 
its  base  facing  nearly  due 
east.  It  is  apparently  con- 
structed of  earth,  gravel, 
and  sun-dried  brick,  sec- 
tions being  exposed  in  nu- 
merous ravines  produced 
by  the  rains  of  winter.  The 
sides  are  so  perpendicular 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  a 
horseman  except  at  three 
places.  The  measurement 
round  the  summit  is  about 
2850  feet.  In  the  centre  is 
a  deep,  circular  depression, 
probably  a  large  court,  sur- 
rounded by  elevated  piles  of 
buildings,  the  fall  of  which 
has  given  the  present  con- 
figuration to  the  surface. 
Here  and  there  are  exposed 
in  the  ravines  traces  of 
brick  walls  which  show 
that  the  present  elevation 
of  the  mound  has  been  at- 
tained by  much  subsequent 
superposition"  ( Chaldcea 
and  Susiana,  p.  343).  Mr. 
Loftus  rearards  this  mound 
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as  indubitably  the  remains  of  the  famous  citadel  (aKpa 
or  aKfjoTToXic)  of  Susa  so  freiiuently  nieiitioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  (Herod,  iii,  0?^;  Polyb.  v,  4!S,  14;  Strabo, 
XV,  o.  "2;  Arrian,  Krp.  Al.  iii.  IG,  etc.).  "'Separated 
from  the  citadel  on  tlie  west  by  a  channel  or  ravine, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
desert,  is  the  great  central  platform,  covering  upwards 
of  sixty  acres  (No.  3  on  the  plan).  The  higiiest  point 
is  on  tiie  south  side,  where  it  presents  generally  a 
perpendicular  escarpment  to  the  ]ilain  and  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  about  70  feet ;  on  the  east  and  north  it 
iloes  not  exceed  40  or  50  feet.  The  east  face  meas- 
ures 3000  feet  in  length.  Enormous  ravines  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  mound"  (Loftus,  p.  34.5).  The 
tlnrd  platform  (No.  2  on  the  plan)  lies  towards  the 
north  and  is  "a  considerable  scpiare  mass," about  1000 
I'eet  each  way.  It  abuts  on  the  central  platform  at  its 
north-western  extremity,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
"a  slight  hollow,"  which  was,  perhaps,  an  ancient  road- 
way (^ibid.).  These  three  mounds  form  together  a 
lozenge-shaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and  nearly  3000 
feet  broad,  i>ointing  in  its  longer  direction  a  little  west 
of  north.  East  of  them  is  the  fourth  platform,  which 
is  very  extensive,  but  of  much  lower  elevation  than 
the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  plan).  Its  plan  is  very  irregu- 
lar: in  its  dimensions  it  about  equals  all  the  rest  of 
the  ruins  put  together.  Beyond  this  eastern  platform 
a  number  of  low  mounds  are  traceable,  extending  near- 
ly to  the  Dizful  river;  but  there  are  no  remains  of 
walls  in  any  direction,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings 
west  of  the  Shapur.  All  the  ruins  are  contained  with- 
in a  circumference  of  about  seven  miles  (^Geor/raph. 
Joiirn.  ix,  71).  See  Plumptre,  Bible  Educator,  iii,  105. 
lY.  Architectural  Character. — The  explorations  un- 
dertaken by  general,  now  Sir  Fenwick,  Williams  of 
Kars  in  the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1^!51,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  7  on  the  following  plan.  These  were  found  to 
be  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  apart  from  centre  to 
centre;  and  as  they  were  very  similar  to  the  bases  of 
the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the  Chel  Minar  at 
Persepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  another  row  would  be 
found  at  a  like  distance  inwards.  Holes  were  accord- 
ingly dug,  and  afterwards  trenches  driven,  without  any 
successful  result,  as  it  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  where 
the  walls  originally  stood,  and  where  no  columns,  con- 
sequently, could  have  existed.  Had  any  trustworthy 
restoration  of  the  Persepolitan  hall  been  published  at 
that  time,  the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided;  but 
ns  none  then  existed,  the  op])ortunity  was  nearly  lost 
for  our  becoming  ac<iuainted  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ruins  connected  with  IJible  history  which  now 
exist  out  of  Syria.  Fortunately,  in  the  following  year 
Mr.  Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more  success, 
and  ascertained  the  position  of  all  the  seventy-two  col- 
umns of  which  the  original  building  was  composed. 
Only  one  l)ase  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  as  that 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx  its  absence 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  tlie  arrangement.  On 
the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  imcovered  (shaded 
darker  on  the  plan,  and  innnbered  1,'2,  3,  4)  were  found 
trilingual  inscrifitions  in  the  languages  adopted  bj'  the 
Acliasmenian  kings  at  Hehistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all 
were  so  mucli  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  tliat  not  one  was  complete,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  PiTsian  text,  wiiich  could  have  been  read  with 
most  (•eriainty,  was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Mr,  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual  ingenu- 
ity, l)v  a  careful  comfiarisou  of  the  whole,  ma<tc  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  certaiidy,  of  the  latter  half 
with  ver\'  tolerai)le  precision.  As  this  inscription  con- 
tains nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this  building, 
we  (luoie  it  entire  fnmi  .loiirii.  As.  iSac.  xv,  l(>2  :  '■  Says 
Artaxerxes  (^Inemon),  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  the  king  of  the  country,  the  king  of  the  earth, 
the  son  of  king  Darius — Darius  was  the  son  of  king 
Artaxerxes— Artaxer.xes  was  the  son  of  Xerxes — Xer.x- 
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Plan  of  the  Great  Palace  at  Susa. 

es  was  the  son  of  king  Darius — Darius  was  the  son  of 
Hvstaspes  the  Acha?menian — Darius  my  ancestor  an- 
ciently built  this  temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repair- 
ed by  Artaxerxes  my  grantlfatber.  By  the  aid  of  Or- 
mazd  I  placed  the  effigies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in 
this  temple.  May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  pro- 
tect me,  with  the  other  gods,  and  all  that  I  have  done." 
The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged  as 
on  the  second  plan  above,  and,  most  fortunately,  it  is 
found  on  examination  that  the  building  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Chel  Minar  at  Persepolis. 
They  are,  in  fact,  more  like  each  other  than  almost  any 
other  two  buildings  of  antiquity,  and  consequently  what 
is  wanting  in  the  one  may  safely  be  supplied  from  the 
other,  if  it  exists  there.  Their  age  is  nearly  the  same, 
that  at  Susa  having  been  commenced  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  that  at  Persepolis — if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  on 
its  staircase  {.loui-n.  As.  Sue.  x,  32G) — was  built  entirely 
bv  Xerxes.  Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical, 
the  width  of  that  at  Susa,  according  to  Mr.  Loftus,  being 
345  feet,  the  depth  north  and  south  244.  The  corre- 
sponding dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to  Flandin 
and  Coste's  survey,  are  357.6 
by  254.6,  or  frorn  10  to  12 
feet  in  excess;  but  the  dif- 
ference may  arise  as  much 
from  imperfect  surveying 
as  from  any  real  discrepan- 
cy. The  number  of  columns 
and  their  arrangement  are 
identical  in  the  two  build- 
ings, and  the  details  of  the 
architecture  are  practically 
the  same  so  far  as  they  can 
be  made  out.  But  as  no  yiil- 
lar  is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
no  capital  was  found  entire 
or  nearly  so,  it  is  not  easy  to 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  an- 
nexed restoration  is  in  all  re- 
spects correct.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  l)y!Mr.("hurch- 
ill,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Loftus  in  his  ex])lorations. 
If  it  l)e  correct,  it  appears 
that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  buildings  was 
that  doidile  l)ull  capitals  were 
used  in  the  interior  of  the 
ccnir.'d  square  hall  at  Susa, 
while  their  use  was  appropri- 
ately coutined  to  the  p<irti- 

cos  at  Persepolis.     In  other      Uestored  Elevation  of 
respects   the   height  of  the  Capital  al  Susa. 
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capital,  which  measures  28  feet,  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
but  it  is  fuller,  and  looks  somewhat  too  heavy  for  the 
shaft  that  supports  it.  This  defect  was  to  a  great  extent 
corrected  at  Persepolis,  and  may  have  arisen  from  those 
at  Susa  being  the  first  translation  of  the  Ninevite  wood- 
en original  into  stone  architecture.  The  pillars  at 
Persepolis  vary  from  GO  to  (57  feet  in  height,  and  we 
may  therefore  assume  that  those  at  Susa  were  nearly 
the  same.  No  trace  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  these 
pillars  was  detected  at  Susa,  from  which  Mr.  Loftus  as- 
sumes, somewhat  too  hastily,  that  none  existed.  As, 
however,  he  could  not  make  out  the  traces  of  the  walls 
of  an\'  other  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits 
once  existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately,  at  Persepolis  sufficient  remains  still  ex- 
ist to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though  there  also 
sun-burnt  brick  was  too  much  used  for  the  walls,  and 
if  it  were  not  that  the  jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows 
were  generally  of  stone,  we  should  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
there  as  at  Susa.  The  annexed  wood-cut.  representing 
the  plan  of  the  hall  at  Persepolis,  is  restored  from  data 
so  complete  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  with  regard 
to  any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrangement 
of  both  (see  Fergusson,  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Per- 
sepolis Restored  [Lond.  1851]).  Both  buildings  consisted 
of  a  central  hall,  as  nearly  as  may  be  200  feet  square, 
and  consequently,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior 
of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
great  hall  at  Karnak,  which  covers  58,300  square  feet, 
while  this  only  extends  to  40,000.  Both  the  Persian 
halls  are  supported  by  36  columns,  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one  another  at 
about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  On  the 
exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by  walls  18  feet  in 
thickness,  were  three  great  porches,  each  measuring  200 
feet  in  width  by  65  in  dejith,  and  supported  by  12  col- 
umns whose  axes  were  coincident  w-ith  those  of  the  in- 
terior. These  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  great  audience 
halls  of  the  palace,  and  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace, 
though  its  dimensions  were  somewhat  different — 150 
feet  by  75.  These  porches  were  also  identical,  so  far  as 
use  and  arrangement  go,  with  the  throne-rooms  in  the 
palaces  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are  used  at  this 
day  in  the  palace  at  Ispalian.  The  western  porch  would 
be  appropriate  to  morning  ceremonials,  the  eastern  to 
those  of  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  porch,  as  we 
might  expect  in  that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the 
principal  one,  both  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  that 
which  faced  the  north  with  a  slight  inclination  towards 
the  east.  It  was  the  throne-room  par  excellence  of  the 
palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
easily,  bj'  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  a  whole  army 
of  courtiers  or  of  tribute- bearers  could  file  before  the 
king  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  The  bassi- 
rilievi  in  the  stairs  at  Persepolis  in  fact  represent  per- 
manently the  procession  which  on  great  festivals  took 
place  upon  their  steps;  and  a  similar  arrangement  of 
stairs  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at  Susa  when  the  palace 
was  entire.  It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the 
central  hall  was  appropriated.  The  inscription  quoted 
above  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple, 
properly  so  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  secular  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a  line  any- 
where, or  to  say  how  far  "  temple  cella''  or  "  palace  hall" 
would  be  a  correct  designation  for  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing. It  probably  was  used  for  all  great  semi-religious 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  coronation  or  enthronization  of 
the  king,  at  such  ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or 
making  offerings  to  the  gods  for  victories — for  any  pur- 
pose, in  fact,  re<piiring  more  than  usual  state  or  solem- 
nity ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  was 
used  for  purelj'  festal  or  convivial  purposes,  for  which 
it  is  singularly  ill  suited. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  buildings  at  Persepolis, 
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Eestored  Plan  of  Great  Hull  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis. 
(Scale  100  feet  to  an  iuch.) 

we  maj'  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that  the  "  King's 
Gate,"  where  Mordecai  sat  (Esth.  ii,  21),  and  where  so 
many  of  the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  took 
place,  was  a  square  hall  (see  cut  below),  measuring 
probably  a  little  more  than  100  feet  each  way,  and  with 
its  roof  supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that 
this  stood  at  a  distance  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from 
the  front  of  the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
probably  now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  may  also 
be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  inner  court,  where  E>- 
ther  appeared  to  implore 
the  king's  favor  (Esth.  v, 
1),  was  the  space  betw-een 
the  northern  portico  and 
this  square  building,  the 
outer  court  being  the 
space  between  the  "King's 
Gate"  and  the  northern 
terrace  wall.  We  may  also 
predicate  with    tolerable 

certainty  that  the  "  Rpval  i^^f  ,!' "'  ^V^       <■  -n 
--        ,,^,.    „.         ,    -,      Gate  '  at  PiilMce  of  Persepolis. 
House     (i,  9)    and   the      (Scale  100  feet  to  au  inch.) 
"  House  of  the  Women" 

(ii,  9,  11)  were  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the 
southward,  or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  had  a  di- 
rect communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  underground,  most  prob- 
ably the  former.  There  seems  also  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticos  of  tliis 
building  that  king  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  "  made  a  feast 
unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shushan  the 
palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven  days,  in  the 
court  of  the  yarden  of  the  kimjs  palace;  where  were 
white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of 
fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble: 
the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red, 
and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i,  5,  6). 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in 
the  interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  of  doors,  in  tents  erected 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as  we  may  easily 
fancy  existed  in  front  of  cither  the  eastern  or  the  west- 
ern porch  of  the  great  central  building. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was  raised 
on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to  a  height  appar- 
ently of  60  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  As  the  jirincipal 
building  must,  like  those  at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  talar, 
or  raised  plattbrm  [see  Templk],  above  its  roof,  its  height 
could  not  have  been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  plain  must  consequently  have  been 
170  or  200  feet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing much  grander  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
than  such  a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a 
group  of  subordinate  palace-buildings,  interspersed  with 
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trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  on  such  a  terrace, 
risiiij;  fmm  the  flat  but  fertile  plains  that  are  watered 
by  the  Eidanis  at  its  base.     See  Peiwia. 

Shu'shaii-e'duth  (Heb.  Shushan'  Eduth',  yJIO 
rin"),  an  exjiression  occurring  in  the  phrase  "To  the 
chief  musician  upon  Shushan-eduth,"  which  is  plainly 
a  musical  direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure  about 
it  (Psa.  Ix,  title).  In  Psa.  Ixxx  we  have  the  fuller  phrase 
SuosHANNiM-KDfTHjof  which  Hiidiger  regards  Shushan- 
eduth  as  an  abbreviation  ((iesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1385). 
As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  the  lily  of  testimony,  and 
possibly  contains  the  first  words  of  some  psalm  to  the 
melody  of  wliich  that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung; 
and  the  preposition  ??,  '«/  (A.  V.  "upon")  would  then 
signify  "  after,  in  the  manner  of,"'  indicating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Temple  choir  the  air  which  he  was  to  follow. 
The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  0"'i'w'2"l3^",  for 
they  render  toIq  «\Xoiai3'/j(TOjUf voic  and  /5?o  his  qui  im- 
mutabnntur  respectively.  In  the  Sept.  r^^nif.),  eduth,  be- 
comes T",  \'>d,  tTi.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
support  for  the  view  taken  by  some  (as  by  Joel  Bril) 
that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical  instrument,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily  in  shape  (Simonis),  or  from 
having  lily-shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six 
(shesh)  strings.  Fiirst.  in  consistency  with  his  theory 
with  respect  to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan- 
eduth  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions 
of  singers  appointed  by  David,  so  called  after  a  band- 
master. Sliiishan,  and  having  its  headquarters  at  Eduth, 
which  he  conjecfres  may  be  the  same  as  Adithaim  in 
Josh.  XV,  3G  (//(iiidicb.  s.  v.).  As  a  conjecture  this  is 
certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
troducing as  many  difficulties  as  it  removes.  Simonis 
(^Lex.  s.  v.)  connects  edUfh  with  the  Arabic  'iid,  a  lute, 
or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers 
it  to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument;  so 
that  in  his  view  Sliushan-eduth  imlicates  that  the  lily- 
shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with  playing 
on  tlie  lute,  (iesenius  proposes  to  render  eduth  a  "rev- 
elation," and  hence  a  psalm  or  song  revealed ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the  usual 
meaning  as  above  given,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
the  words  in  question  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or 
melody,  the  same  in  character  as  Aijeleth  Shahar  and 
others,  which  contained  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the 
choir. — Smith.     See  Psalms. 

Shushan  Gate  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(iTi'^^n  y^'^w,  iVIishna,  C'helim,  xvii,  9)  was  located  in 
the  eastern  outer  wall,  being  the  only  entrance  on  that 
side.  We  should  naturally  identify  it  with  the  present 
dolden  Gate,  which  is  evidently  a  Ilerodian  structure; 
but  this  can  hardly'  be  done,  as  it  lay  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  interior  gates.     See  Temple. 

Shute,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  July  19,  1722.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1739,  and  graduated  in  1743.  In 
September,  174(5,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  (now 
Second)  (jliurch  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained 
its  pastor  l)('c.  10,  1740.  In  both  the  French  and  Hev- 
olutionary  wars  Mr.  Shute  entered  warmly  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  In  1758  he  was  ap])ointed  by 
(iov.  Pownall  chaplain  of  Col.  Joseph  Williams's  regi- 
ment. In  1780  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  state,  and  in  1788 
he  was  associated  with  (Jen.  Lincohi  to  rejiresent  the 
town  in  the  convention  of  Massachusetis  which  ratified 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  Dr.  .Slmte  re- 
lin({ui8hed  his  public  labors  in  March,  1799,  retaining 
his  pastoral  relation  till  his  decease,  but  giving  up  his 
salary.  He  died  Aug.  30,  1802.  Dr.  Shute  pid>lished 
three  Sermons  (17(;7,  'G8,  '87).  See  Sprague,  A  iinuls  of 
the  .1  mir.  I'ulpit,  viii,  18. 

Shuts,  Josias,  rector  of  St. Marj-  Woolnot  h,  l>ondon. 
lie  suflereil  during  the  civil  wars  for  liis  attachment  to 


Charles  I,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Colchester  in 
1642,  but  died  the  same  year.  After  his  death  appeared 
Ten  ISermous  (  Lond.  1044,  4to):  —  Judgment,  or  The 
Pldfjue  of  Frof/s  Injiicted,  Sermons,  etc.  (1645,  4to)  : — 
Surah  (ind  //df/tir,  or  Gen.  xvii  Opened  in  Nineteen  Ser- 
mons (1049,  fol.).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Shu'thalhite  (Heb.  collectivelj- with  the  art.  hash- 
Shnthalchi',  "^npr'i'n,  patronymic  from  Shuthehih ; 
Sejit.  6  Soii^aXni  V.  r.  "ZovToKati  and  QovaaXaX),  a 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shutiielaii  (q.  v.), 
the  son  of  Ejjhraim  (Numb,  xxvi,  35). 

Shu'thelah  (Heb.  Shuthe'luch,  n^n^ld,  perhaps 
noise  of  breaking  [Gesenius],  or  setting  [i.  e.  son]  of 
Shelach  [Fiirst],  or  fresh  plant  [IMiihlau];  Sept.  in 
Numb.  Soi'^aXfi  or  SovraXa  v.  r.  OovcraXd  or  Owaot)- 
(jaXd,  in  Chron.  2w3aXa  v.  r.  Stu^aXs  and  Sw^aXfiS), 
the  name  of  two  Ephraimites. 

1.  First  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ephraim,  but  not 
father  of  Eran  (Numb,  xxvi,  35,  36),  through  whom  he 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  family  that  bore  both  their 
names  (1  Chron.  vii,  20).  B.C.  post  1856  and  ante  1802. 
See  BEREn. 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  preceding,  being  the  son  of 
Zabad  and  the  father  of  Ezer  and  Elead  (1  Chron.  vii, 
21).     B.C.  apparently  post  1018. 

Shuttle.     See  Weaver. 

Shuttleworth,  Philip  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  was  born  at  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  in 
1782.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  thence 
elected  scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1800.  He 
became  rector  of  Foxley,  Wiltshire,  in  1824;  tutor  of  his 
college,  and  in  1820  proctor  of  Oxford;  warden  of  New 
College  in  1822,  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1840.  He  died 
in  1842.  His  published  works  consist  of  Sennons  on 
some  of  the  Leading  Principles  of  Christianity  (Lond. 
2  vols."8vo;  vol.  i,  1827;  2d  ed.  1829;  vol.  ii,  1834;  3d 
ed.  of  both,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Parapihrastic  Trans- 
lation of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Oxf.  1829,  8vo;  5th 
ed.  ISbA) -.-^Consistency  of  the  Whole  Scheme  of  Revela- 
tion, etc.  (Lond.  1832,  12mo): — Sermons  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (ibid.  1840,  sm.  8vo).  See  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Si'a  (Heb.  Sid,  NS."^p,  congregation  ;  Sept.  ^idia 
V.  r.  ' Atyovia,  etc.),  one  of  the  family  heads  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  "children"  returned  from  the  captiv- 
ity with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  47).  B.C.  ante  530.  In 
the  parallel  passage  (Ezra  ii,  44)  the  name  is  written 
SiAiiA  (q.  v.). 

Si'aha  (Heb.  Siahd,  Xni''^p,  congregation;  Sept. 
Siafi  v.  r.  'Affrtci,  etc.),  one  of  the  chief  Nethinim  (Ezra 
ii,  44)  ;  elsewhere  (Neh.  vii,  47)  called  Sia  (q.  v.). 

Siam  (meaning  in  Malay  the  bi-oum  race)  is  called 
by  its  people  Muang  Tliai,  "  the  kingdom  of  the  free," 
i.  e.  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmins.  It  is 
the  chief  kingdom  of  the  peninsula  called  Indo-China, 
or  Farther  India.  Siam  proper  occupies  the  middle 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  with  all  the  country  surround- 
ing the  (iulf  of  Siam,  and  stretches  between  lat.  4^  and 
22°  N.,  and  between  long.  97°  and  106°  E.  Its  greatest 
length  is  13.50  miles,  its  breadth  450  miles,  while  its 
area  is  estimated  at  from  190,000  to  300,000  square 
miles  (probal)ly  the  latter  estimate  is  nearly  correct), 
with  a  iiopulation  of  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000. 

I.  ^S'()t7,  Clim<ite,  etc. — A  considerable  portion  of  Siam 
is  covered  with  mountains  and  bills.  Two  mountain 
ranges,  extending  mainly  south-east  from  the  Hima- 
laya, form  general  natural  divisions  from  China  on  the 
north,  and  jiarlly  from  Anam  on  the  east,  and  Burmali 
and  British  India  on  the  west.  A  third  range  passes 
through  the  central  regions,  and  in  this  is  situated  the 
P'hra  Bat,  or  mountain  of  "the  sacred  foot"  of  Buddha. 
The  great  river  of  the  country  is  called  by  foreigners 
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Menam,  or  Meinam,  and  is  the  Nile  of  Siam,  Its  an- 
nual iiiuiulation  commences  in  June  antl  ends  in  No- 
vember, and  the  area  of  land  thus  fertilized  is  upwards 
of  "iijOOO  square  miles.  The  coast-line  may  be  rout^hly 
estimated  at  1100  miles,  with  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  seasons  are  two:  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the  dry  or 
cool.  The  former  begins  near  the  middle  of  ^larch,  the 
latter  in  October.  Siam  is  rich  in  natural  productions. 
Eice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
products.  There  are  also  many  valuable  articles  pro- 
cured from  the  forests — gutta-percha,  lac,  dammar,  cost- 
ly woods,  etc.  The  animal  kingdom  is  very  varied, 
furnishing  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  otters, 
musks,  civets,  wild  bogs,  monkeys,  deer,  and  elephants, 
especially  the  white  elephant. 

II.  Inhabitants  and  Government.  —  The  Siamese  are 
mainly  of  Mongolian  type,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  great  Indo- 
European  race.  According  to  the  researches  of  the  late 
king,  out  of  12,800  Siamese  words  more  than  .5000  are 
found  to  be  Sanscrit,  or  to  have  their  root  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  the  rest  in  the  Indo-European  tongue.  Be- 
sides the  Siamese,  a  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  the 
territories  of  Siam,  as  the  Chinese,  Cambodians,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  consul  at  Bangkok,  Gamier  (187-1), 
the  population  of  Siam  proper  and  its  Laos  dependen- 
cies is  composed  of  1,800.000  Siamese,  1,500,000  Chi- 
nese, 1,000,000  Laos,  -200,000  IMalays,  50,000  Cambo- 
dians, 50,000  Peguans,  50,000  Karens,  and  others.  The 
Siamese  proper  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  indolent,  and 
yet  peaceable  and  polite.  Most  of  the  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Marriage  takes  place  as 
early  as  eighteen  for  males  and  fourteen  for  females,  with- 
out the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate,  though  the  former 
may  be  present  to  offer  prayers.  The  number  of  wives, 
ordinarily  one,  may,  among  the  wealthy,  reach  scores 
and  hundreds,  but  the  first  is  the  wife  proper,  to  whom 
the  rest  are  subject.  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
males  can  read,  a  limited  education  being  gratuitously 
furnished  at  the  temples. 

The  government  is  theoretically  a  duarchy,  practi- 
cally a  monarchy,  for  although  there  is  a  second  or 
vice  king,  the  first  or  senior  king  is  actual  sovereign. 
The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  is  bequeathed,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  nobles,  to  any  son  of  the  queen.  The 
second  king  seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  first  counsel- 
lor, and  is  invariably  consulted  before  taking  any  im- 
portant step.  The  council  of  state  comprises  the  first 
king  (as  president);  the  ministers,  who  have  no  vote; 
from  ten  to  twenty  councillors,  who  have  to  draft  new 
laws,  and  from  their  own  number  elect  a  vice-president; 
and  six  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  forty-one  provinces,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  phraya,  or  council  of  the  first  class. 

in.  History  and  Reliijion.  —  The  early  history  of 
Siam  is  entirely  unknown.  In  1511  the  Portuguese, 
after  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by  Albucjuerque,  estab- 
lished an  intercourse  with  Siam.  In  the  IGth  century 
Siam  was  for  many  years  sidjject  to  the  Burmans,  but 
recovered  its  independence  towards  the  close  of  the 
century.  In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;  in 
1612  the  first  English  vessel  went  to  Ayathia.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  European  advent- 
urer, a  native  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  called  Phaul- 
kon,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  and  was  by  degrees 
promoted  to  an  important  offtce  in  the  government. 
Through  his  persuasion  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  who  sent  two  embassies  to  Siam  in  1685 
and  1687,  and  also  a  corps  of  .500  soldiers,  who  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Bangkok  by  Phaulkon. 
They  were  expelled  in  1690.  About  1760  the  Burmans 
laid  waste  the  country  and  took  the  capital,  Ayathia. 
In  1782  the  present  dj-nasty  ascended  the  throne,  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Bangkok.  Trea- 
ties were  made  with  the  East  India  Company  in  1822 
and  1825,  and  with  the  United  States  in  18.^3. 

The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  Buddhism ;  neverthe- 
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less  the  lower  classes,  and  in  some  respects  the  more 
enlightened,  are  profoundly  superstitious.  They  have 
peopled  their  world  with  gods,  daemons,  and  goblins. 
Over  the  "footprint  of  Buddha,"  on  the  P'hra  Bat,  is 
built  a  beautifid  temple,  to  which  crowds  of  ardent 
Buddhists  perform  long  and  painful  journeys,  and  mill- 
ions of  costly  gifts  are  offered.  The  following  account 
of  missions  is  from  Appletons'  Cyclnpcedia  (s.  v.)  :  "Mis- 
sions have  been  carried  on  by  the  Koman  Catholics, 
under  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  The  missionaries  are  French,  and  their 
converts  were  reckoned  in  1872  at  10,000,  in  sixteen 
congregations.  At  the  head  of  the  mission  is  a  vicar 
apostolic.  Protestant  missions  date  from  the  visits  of 
GiUzlaff,  Tomlin,  and  Abeel,  in  1828  to  1831,  and  prop- 
erly from  the  settlement  of  .Jones  in  1833.  Missions 
have  been  established  by  the  American  Baptist  Union, 
and  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions;  and  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion has  established  several  Protestant  congregations, 
schools,  and  religious  papers.  The  number  of  the  Bap- 
tist congregations  in  187-1  was  15-1,  and  of  Presbyte- 
rian, 38." 

F^or  literature,  consult  Crawfurd,  Embassy  to  Siam 
and  Cochin  China  (Lond.  1828j;  Pallogoix,  Description 
du  Royaume  Thai,  ou  Siam  (Paris,  185-1);  Bowring, 
Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam  (Lond.  1857);  Bastian, 
Reisen  in  Siam  (Berlin,  18()7);  Mrs.  Leonowen,  English 
Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court  (Boston,  1870);  M'Don- 
ald,  Siam,  its  Government,  etc.  (Phila.  1871) ;  Bacoii, 
Siam,  etc.  (N.  Y.  1873) ;  Vincent,  Liand  of  the  White 
Elephatit  (ibid.  1874). 

Siamese  Version.  Siamese  is  the  language 
spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which  embraces  a  large 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
Formerly  tl>e  language  of  the  Siamese  was  called  Su' 
yama  phasa,  the  "Sa-yam  language;"  but  since  the 
reign  of  P'hra  Ruang,  who  set  his  country  free  from  the 
yoke  of  Cambodia,  they  cdll  themselves  T'hai,  "free," 
and  their  language  phasa  T'hay  or  Tai,  "  the  language 
of  the  freemen."  As  early  as  tlie  year  1810  the  design 
of  providing  Siam  with  a  version  of  the  four  Gospels 
was  entertained  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Soci- 
ety, but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1846  that  the  transla- 
tion and  publication  of  the  entire  New  Test,  in  Siamese 
were  completed.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1850.     (B.  P.) 

Sias,  Solomon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  at  London,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25,  1781. 
He  began  to  preach  Sept.  25,  1805,  and  in  1806  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  New  England  Conference  on  trial.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Asbury  in  1806,  and 
elder  in  1810.  In  1828  he  took  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  held,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
until  his  death  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  F'eb.  12,  1853.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  222. 

Sib'becai  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvii,  11)  or  Sib'- 
bechai  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18;  1  Chron.  xx,  4)  [some  Sih- 
beca'i  and  Sibbecku'i]  (Heb.  Sibbekay',  "^520,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  and  Flirst  for  il^  TI^D,  thicket  [i.  e. 
people]  of  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  is  a  thicket  [i.  e.  de- 
fence] ;  but  rather  a  weaver,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
final  "1  in  such  cases  ever  stands  for  the  sacred  name; 
Sept.  '^o\io\ai  v.  r.  26/3o\;«,  etc.;  Joseph  us  2o/3n/<:;^i'c), 
the  eighth  named  of  the  subordinate  thirty  in  David's 
guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of 
24,000  men  of  the  king's  armj'  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvii, 
11).  B.C.  1043.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants  of  Ze- 
rah,  and  is  called  "the  Hushathite,"  probably  from  an 
ancestor  by  the  name  of  Hushah  (q.  v.).  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii,  12,  2)  calls  him  "the  Hittite,"  bift  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbecai's  great  exploit,  which  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's  army, 
was  his  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai,  the  Philis- 
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tine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18;  1  Cliron.  xx,  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii,  27  his  name  is 
written  JIi;iu'nnai  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist.  Jose- 
lihus  says  that  he  slew  "many"  who  boasted  that  they 
were  of  the  descent  of  tlie  giants,  ajjparently  reading 
D^2"l  for  ""SO  in  1  Chron.  xx,  4. — Smith. 

Sib'boleth  (Heb.  Sihbo'kth,  nbaO,  for  Shibboleth 
[q.  v.]  ;  the  Sept.  does  not  represent  it,  the  Greek  hav- 
ing no  aspirate  for  c;  Vulg.  SibboleUi),  the  Ephraim- 
itish  (text  "  Ephrathite")  pronunciation  of  Shibboleth 
(Judg.  xii,  0). 

Sibbs  (or  Sibbes),  Richaiu),  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish Puritan  divine,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  lo77, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, where 
he  took  his  degree  with  great  applause,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Taking  orders,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  the  living  of  which  he  held 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  became  preacher 
lo  the  Society  of  (iray's  Iini  in  1618,  and  in  1625  was 
chosen  master  of  Katlierine  Hall,  Cambridge,  which, 
though  a  Puritan,  he  held  with  little  molestation  until 
his  death.  Dr.  Sil)l)s  died  Jidy  a,  1635.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  chiefly  sermons  and  jjious  treatises.  An 
incomplete  edition  of  these  was  published  (Lond.  1809; 
Aberdeen,  1812)  entitled  Sibbs's  Work,':.  Mr.  Pickering 
published  several  of  his  treatises  (1837-38,2  vols.  12mo), 
viz.  The  SouVs  Conflict  and  Victoi-y,  etc.: — The  Inward 
JJutquietmenIs  of  Distressed  Spirits,  etc.: — The  Bruised 
Heed  and  Smokin/f  Flax: — The  Fountain  Sealed: — and 
Description  of  Christ.  Still  later  we  have  Complete 
Works  of  Richard  Sibbes,  D.D..  ed.  by  R.  A.  B.  Grosart 
(Edinb.  1862,  7  vols,  8vo).  Richard  Baxter  tells  us 
that  he  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  conversion  to  The 
Bruised  Reed.  As  a  commentator,  his  principal  work 
is  his  Commentary  on  2  (Jur.  i  (1655).  See  Chalmers, 
Bior/.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Neal,  IJist.  of  the  Puritans,  ii,  294. 

Sibel,  Caspar,  a  learned  Calvinist  and  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  controversy  of  the  Dutch  Church  with 
Arminianism,  which  eventuated  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
was  born  near  Elberfeld,  June  9,  1590,  and  was  reared 
in  the  practice  of  piety  and  study,  and  educated  at  Her- 
born  and  Leyden.  When  scarcely  nineteen  years  old 
he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  communes  Randerath 
and  Geilenkirchen,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discouragements  and  dangers  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  succession  to  the  ducal  throne  in  which 
the  country  was  then  involved,  he  obtained  remarkable 
success.  A  price  of  3000  thalers  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
j)rehension  as  one  of  the  evangelical  pastors  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  thrice  narrowly  escaped  the  troops 
of  the  im|)erial  party;  but  he  nevertheless  added  three 
hundred  and  sixty  adult  members  to  his  Church  in  the 
brief  term  of  two  years.  In  1611  he  became  pastor  of 
the  military  Clnircli  in  the  fortress  of  Juliers,  and  was 
again  successful  in  adding  to  the  strength  <if  its  mem- 
bershij),  besides  obtaining  from  the  States-tieneral  the 
grant  of  a  regular  appropriation  for  the  support  of  its 
pastor.  A  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1616  afforded  op- 
portunity for  the  display,  on  his  part,  of  indomitable 
courage  and  unflagging  zeal.  A  call  to  one  of  the 
churches  at  Nimeguen  was  declined  by  him  because  of 
the  op|)osition  raisttd  by  (he  other  pastors  of  that  town, 
who  were  adherents  of  the  Remonstrant  party;  but  the 
inciiient  turned  tlie  attention  of  a  ("hurch  in  Deventer, 
the  important  metropolis  of  the  |)rovince  of  Overyssel, 
towards  him,  and  he  was  installed  its  ])astor  in  the  au- 
tutnn  of  1617.  In  this  position  he  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  His  labors  extended  into  many  tiel<ls 
and  gave  evidence  of  tlie  ipialities  which  constituted  his 
Htrengih,  e.  g.  a  narrow  orthodoxy  which  placed  the 
Iteformed  (Confession  on  an  ei|ual  footing  with  the  Bible. 
an  intoh'rant  and  energelii^  spirit,  great  learning,  con- 
summate skill  as  a  controversialist,  a  profoinid  devotion 
to  duty,  and  a  fervent  piety.  He  assumed  charge,  for  a 
time,  of  an  orthodo.x  band  in  the  town  of  Campen,  who 


were  dissatisfied  with  the  ministry  of  their  resident  Re- 
monstrant pastors.  In  1(!I8  he  was  delegated  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions until  an  attack  of  fever  compelled  his  return  to 
Deventer,  ilay  19,  1619.  At  the  same  time  he  evinced 
a  liveh-  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  by  the  direct 
part  he  took  in  the  fotniding  and  development  of  a  pisd- 
agogium,  and  subseipiently  of  an  academical  gymna- 
sium. It  was  by  his  motion  that  the  Synod  of  Overys- 
sel adopted  tlie  canons  laid  down  by  the  (ieneral  Synod 
of  Dort;  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  a  nimiber  of  Re- 
monstrants were  suspended  or  expelled  from  their  min- 
istry by  the  latter  authority.  In  the  preparation  of  a 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  ordered  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  Sibel  rendered  to  the  Church  the  most  impor- 
tant service  of  his  useful  life.  One  of  the  revisers  for 
the  province  of  Overyssel  having  died,  he  was  chosen 
to  till  the  vacancy,  and  subsequently  was  made  vice- 
secretary  of  the  board  of  revisers.  Eleven  months — 
from  Oct.  30, 1634,  to  Oct.  10, 1635 — were  given  b}'  the 
board  to  the  final  revision  of  the  translators'  work.  (On 
the  version  thus  prepared,  see  Kist  en  Royaard,  A  rchief 
voor  Kerkelyke  Geschiedenis,  pt.  ii,  p.  57-176.)  To  these 
varied  labors  must  be  added  the  constant  care  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  numerous  churches  and  individuals 
which  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  incessant  wars  of  the 
time.  Sibel  married  INIaria  Kliicker,  a  daughter  of  the 
burgomaster  of  Randerath,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  the  pastor 
Lubbert  Van  Goor.  In  1648  a  stroke  of  paralysis  com- 
pelled his  retirement  from  active  life.  The  magistracy 
of  the  town  and  the  presbyterj'  of  his  Church  continued 
to  him  the  salary  and  honorary  rights  of  an  active  pas- 
tor, and  when  he  died,  Jan.  1, 1658,  they  voted  an  ade- 
quate pension  for  the  support  of  his  widow,  and  civil 
protection  and  guardianship  for  his  grandson. 

The  productions  of  Sibel's  pen  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  often  been  published  in  monograph  form.  They 
contain  nothing,  however,  of  considerable  importance  to 
modern  readers,  and  may  be  classed  as  follows :  Ser- 
mons and  homilies  on  parts  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures : 
— Sermons  and  homilies  on  sections  of  the  New  Test., 
and  miscellaneous  sermons:  —  Catechetical  writings: 
Meditat.  Catecheticarum  (1646-50,  four  parts)  : — Pi-oleg, 
et  Paralipomena  Catechetica  (1650):  —  Epitume  Cate- 
chismi  (Dutch  [1643] ;  a  Latin  ed.  approved  by  clas- 
sis  in  16,53):  —  A  devotional  manual,  Christl.  (Jebeder 
ende  Dankzeggingen  (last  ed.  1645;  Latin  ed.  approved 
1653):  —  Translations  of  the  New  Test.  (Dutch,  with 
Sibel's  Margiiudia  [1640,  and  often]  ;  Latin,  with  notes, 
approved  by  classis  in  1652  and  1653):  —  Fasciculus 
CCIV  Qucestiimiim  et  ad  illas  Francisci  .Junii  Responsi- 
onum  (not  printed)  :  —  An  autobiography,  incom))lete ; 
it  extends  to  1653,  in  two  volumes,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  a  third  volume  must  have  been  written.  See  Her- 
zog,  Re(d-Fncgkloj).  s.  v. 

Sibien,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  a  prince  of  the 
children  of  the  moon,  who  was  father  to  Sandren,  or 
Jandra,  and  grandfather  to  the  rajah  Darmamaden. 

Sib'mah  (Heb.  Sibmah',  rro^"^,  coolness,  ox  fra- 
grance [  (iesenius  ).  J((/.svf/«-place  [Fiirst];  Sept.  2!f/3a;ta 
V.  r.  ill  .ler.  'Affffjiiftd,  etc.;  A.  V.  "Shibmah"'  in  Numb. 
xxxii,  38),  one  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(ver.  38)  and  rebuilt  by  them  (.losh.  xiii,  19).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  Shebam  (i.  e.  Sebani),  named  in 
the  ])arallel  list  (Numb,  xxxii,  3).  It  originally  be- 
longed to  that  section  of  the  territory  of  ISloab  which 
was  captured  l)y  the  Amorites  under  Sihon  (xxi,  26). 
From  the  Amorites  Moses  took  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
children  of  Reuben  (xxxii,  1  sq.).  Sibmah  is  grouped 
witli  Heshbon  and  Nebo,  and  must,  consequently,  have 
stood  near  the  western  brow  of  the  plateau,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Like  most  of  the  Transjordanic  places,  Sib- 
mah disappears  from  view  during  the  main  part  of  the 
Jewish  history.     We,  however,  gain  a  parting  glimpse 
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of  it  in  the  lament  over  Moab  pronounced  In'  Isaiah  and 
by  Jeremiah  (Isa.  xvi,  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii,  32).  It  was 
then  famed  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
grapes.  They  must  have  been  remarkably  good  to 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  those  who,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  close  to  and  were  familiar 
with  the  renowned  vineyards  of  Sorek  (Isa.  v,  2,  where 
"choicest  vine"  is  "  vine  of  Sorek")  Its  vineyards  were 
devastated,  and  the  town  dotditless  destroyed  by  the 
"lords  of  the  heathen,"  who  at  some  time  unknown  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  waste  the  whole  of  tliat  once  smiling 
and  fertile  district.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  proph- 
ets speak  of  the  city  as  belonging  to  Moab,  whereas  in 
the  books  of  Numbers  and  Joshua  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  cities  of  Reuben.  Tlie  reason  is,  on  the  captivity  of 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Muabites 
returned  to  their  ancient  possessions  and  reoccupied 
their  ancient  cities,  and  among  them  Sibmah.  See 
Moab. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius  (Ono- 
mast.  s.  V.  "  Sabama"),  and  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Isaiam, 
lib.  v)  states  that  it  was  hardly  500  paces  distant  from 
Heshbon.  He  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong 
cities  (iirbes  validissima)  of  tliat  region.  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  grouped  in  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  south  or  south-west  of  Heshbon ;  but  even 
the  minute  researches  of  De  Saulcy,  in  his  recent  tour 
through  that  country,  have  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of 
it.  There  are  several  nameless  ruins  mentioned  by  him 
and  noted  in  his  map,  one  or  other  of  which  may  mark 
the  site  (  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte.  i,  277  sq.),  especially 
es-Sameh,  or  es-Samik,  a  ruined  village  near  Hesban, 
on  the  north-east.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  around  Heshbon  he  found  traces  of  tlie  vine- 
yards for  which  the  region  was  once  celebrated;  and 
that  from  the  lips  of  the  Bedawin  both  he  and  Tristram 
{Laiul  of  Israel,  p.  535)  heard  the  name  Neha  given  to 
a  mountain-peak  a  short  distance  south-west  of  Hesh- 
bon.— Kitto;  Smith.     See  Nebo. 

Sibour,  Marie  Domixiquk  Augusts,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux  (Drome), 
April  4,  1792,  and  was  educated  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology chiefly  at  the  seminar}'  of  Viviers.  He  after- 
wards taught  the  iuimanities  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet  at  Paris.  After  spending  a  year 
at  Rome,  he  was  ordained  priest,  June  13, 1818,  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris  was  attached  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpice,  and  next  to  the  mission  chapel.  Nov.  9,  1822, 
he  was  made  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Nismes.  but  con- 
tinued his  duties  as  teacher  till  interrupted  by  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1831,  when  he  occupied  himself  with  lit- 
erary labors.  In  Septenilier,  1839,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Digne,  and  in  October,  1848,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  in  which  capacity  he  was  noted  for  be- 
nevolent, patriotic,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  labors, 
which  made  him  conspicuous  in  both  Church  and  State. 
He  was  assassinated  .Jan.  3,  1857,  by  a  priest  whotp  he 
had  offended  by  a  religious  penalty.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  ecclesiastical  works  of  local  interest,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge.nerale,  s.  v. 

Sib'raim  [  many  Sibra'mi  ]  ( Heb.  Sihra'yim, 
D"^"i-D,  tiuofold  hope  [  Gesenius  ] ,  or  double  hill 
[Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  "Eafiapiix  v.  r.  [c]'E/SpajU»7  or  'EcppdjJ, 
[r/X£ia/i];  Vulg.  Sabai-im),  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  between  Be- 
rothah  and  Hazar-hatticon,  and  between  the  boundary 
of  Damascus  and  that  of  Hamath  (Ezek.  xlvii,  IG). 
Keil  {Coimnent.  ad  loc.)  suggests  that  it  may  be  identi- 
cal with  the  ZiPHRON  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  passage 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  9). 

Sibyl  ( 2[/3i)\Xa,  commonly  derived  from  Aioq 
fiovXi],  Doric  Sioc  (ioWa,  will  of  Jupiter'),  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mj'thology,  etc.,  one  of  a  class  of  inspired 
virgins  who  were  believed  to  reveal  the  decrees  of  the 
gods,  and  to  whom  altars  were  not  unfrecpicntly  erected. 


The  earliest  sibyl  was  reared  by  the  Muses  themselves, 
and  her  verses  were  composed  in  hexameters,  probably 
by  the  priests,  who  at  a  later  period  sold  collections  of 
such  oracles.  The  number  of  sibyls  is  sometimes  fixed 
at  four,  and  again  at  ten.  The  former  list  includes  the 
Erythniean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian 
(iElian,  Var.  Hist,  xii,  35)  sibyls;  the  latter  embraces, 
1,  the  Babylonian,  named  Sabba  or  Sambethe,  living  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  and  married  to  one  of  his  sons  (she 
foretold  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Alexander's  march  of  con- 
quest, the  advent  of  Christ,  etc.) ;  2,  the  Libyan,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  the  original  sibyl,  from  whom 
all  the  others  obtained  the  title;  3,  the  Delphian,  born 
in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  living  long  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  which  site  foretold  (there  was  an  elder  Del- 
phian, who  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  also 
a  younger  Delphian  [Pausan.  x,  12,  1]);  4,  the  Italian 
or  Cimmerian,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war;  5,  the  Ery- 
thriBan,  before  the  fall  of  Troy  (here,  too,  we  tind  an 
elder  and  a  younger  one,  who  is  called  Herophile 
[Strabo,  xiv,  (545]);  G,  the  Samian,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Numa ;  7,  the  Cumiean,  who  was  the  most  noted 
of  them  all  (she  was  consulted  by  ^Eneas  before  he  de- 
scended into  the  lower  world  [Ovid,  Metam.  xiv,  104; 
XV,  712,  etc. ;  Virgil,  ^f^neid,  vi,  10]  ;  she  wrote  her  pre- 
dictions on  leaves,  which  she  arranged  in  the  morning, 
but  then  left  exposed  to  the  winds;  she  is  stated  to 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years) ;  8,  the 
Hellespontian  or  Trojan,  who  lived  in  the  Gth  century 
B.C.,  and  was  buried  in  a  temjile  of  Apollo  at  Gergi- 
thum ;  9,  the  Plirygian  ;  and,  10,  the  Tiburtine,  whose 
name  was  Albunea.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  Hebrew 
sibyl  of  the  name  of  Sabbe,  who  is  called  a  daughter  of 
Berosus  and  Erymanthe.  All  these  sibyls  are  more  or 
less  identified  with  each  other,  and  their  respective  ora- 
cles cannot  be  determined.  Modern  researches  have 
shown  that  the  belief  in  sibyls  cannot  well  be  traced 
back  to  historical  personages,  but  must  instead  be  as- 
sumed to  have  sprung  from  the  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  sounds  heard  in  caverns,  forests, 
etc.  The  belief  was  afterwards  employed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  deceivers,  statesmen,  etc.  See  Bernhardy, 
Griech.  Lit.  ii,  249  sq.;  Herrmann,  Gottesdiemtl.  Alier- 
thuiner  d.  Griechen,  §  37;  Klausen,  uEneas,  i,  201  sq. ; 
Miiller  [Otfried],  Dorier,  i,  339 ;  and  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr. 
tom.  i.     See  Sibylline  Oracles. 

Sibylline  Oracles.  The  ancient  sibyls  were, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  female  soothsayers  or 
prophetesses,  who  frequently  delivered  vaticinations, 
especially  of  a  threatening  character,  and  sometimes 
showed  how  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  number  was  the  Cumaean,  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  the  following  fable :  Apollo,  hav- 
ing been  enamoured  of  her,  offered  to  give  her  what  she 
should  ask.  She  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as  she 
had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortunately  forgot 
.to  ask  for  continued  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom. 
The  god  granted  her  request,  but  she  refused  in  return 
to  listen  to  his  suit,  and  her  longevity,  without  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  proved  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit. 
It  was  supposed  that  she  was  to  live  about  1300  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  she  was  to  wither 
quite  away,  and  be  converted  into  a  mere  voice  (Ovid, 
Metam.  14,  104;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  .««.  vi,  321).  She  is 
variously  called  Herophile,  Demo,  Phenomonoe,  Dei- 
phobe,  Demophile,  and  Amalthea.  She  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Italy  from  the  East  (Livy,  i,  7),  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  most  traditions,  appeared  before 
king  Tarqiiinius,  offering  him  the  Sibylline  Books  for 
sale  (Pliny,  //.  A',  xiii,  28 ;  Gelliiis,  i,  19). 

According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus Cajsar  repaired  to  the  Tiburtine  sibyl,  to  inquire 
whether  he  should  consent  to  allow  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honors,  which  the  senate  had  de- 
creed to  him.  The  sibyl,  after  some  days  of  medita- 
tion, took  the  emperor  apart  and  showed  him  an  altar ; 
and  above  the  altar,  in  the  opening  heavens,  and  in  a 
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glory  of  lijjht,  he  behold  a  beautiful  virgin  holding  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  a  voice  was 
heard  saying,  "This  is  the  akar  of  the  son  of  the  liv- 
ing God;"  whereupon  Augustus  caused  an  altar  to  be 
erected  upon  Capitoline  Hill,  with  this  inscription,  Aid 
J'iiiii<);/(-iiili  Dfi:  and  on  the  same  si)ot,  in  later  times, 
was  built  the  church  called  the  .-1  ra  Cctli,  well  known, 
■with  its  flight  of  124  steps,  to  all  who  have  visited 
Kome.  A  very  rude  but  curious  bass-relief,  preserved  in 
the  church  of  the  Ara  Culi,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  rep- 
resentation extant.  The  Church  legend  assigns  to  it  a 
fabulous  anticpiity;  and  it  must  Ije  older  tiian  the  Tith 
century,  as  it  is  alluded  to  by  writers  of  that  period. 
Here  tlie  emperor  Augustus  kneels  before  the  jNIadouna 
and  Cliild.  and  at  his  side  is  the  sibyl  Tilnirtina,  pointing 
upwards  (Mrs.  .Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonmi,  p.  197). 
I.  Lost  Works. — The  so-called  SihylUiie  Books  of  an- 
tiquity were  certain  writings  regarded  with  much  ven- 
eration and  guarded  with  great  care.  The  legend  con- 
cerning tliem  is  that  a  .sibyl  (some  say  the  Cumsean, 
others  the  Ionian)  came  to  Tarquin  II  (or  Tanpiin  the 
Superb)  with  nine  books,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for 
a  very  high  price.  Tarquin  refusing  to  purchase,  the 
sibvl  went  away  and  burned  three  of  the  volumes. 
IJeturning,  she  asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
six;  and  when  Tarquin  again  refused  to  buy,  she  went 
and  destroyed  three  inore.  She  came  once  more  to 
Tanpiin  demanding  the  same  price  for  the  three  as  she 
had  for  the  nine.  Her  behavior  struck  the  king,  and 
upon  his  augurs  advising  him  to  do  so,  he  bought  the  vol- 
umes. Tiie  sibyl  disappeared  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards. The  books  were  preserved  with  great  care,  and 
■were  called  Sibylline  Verses,  etc.  They  were  said  to 
have  been  written  on  palm-leaves,  partly  in  verse  and 
partly  in  symbolical  hieroglyphics.  The  public  were 
never  allowed  to  inspect  them,  but  they  were  kept  in 
the  Temple  of  .Jupiter  Capitolinus,  preserved  in  a  stone 
chest.  A  college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  them.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  college  to  consult  these 
bfioks  on  all  occasions  when  the  gods  manifested  their 
wrath  by  intlicting  calamities  upon  the  Romans.  The 
answers  which  were  ilerived  from  them  were  almost 
invarialily  of  a  religious  nature,  as  they  either  com- 
manded the  introduction  of  some  new  worship,  or  the 
institution  of  new  ceremonies  and  festivals  or  the  repe- 
tition of  old  ones.  In  B.C.  Si),  the  Temple  of  .Jupiter 
■«'a8  burned  and  the  Sibtjlline  Books  consumed.  In  or- 
der to  restore  them,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
visit  various  places  in  Italy,  (ireece,  and  Asia  INIinor,  to 
collect  any  Sibylline  oracles  that  could  be  found.  They 
collected  aliout  a  thousand  verses,  which  were  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  .hqiiter,  after  it  had  been  destroyed.  Tiie 
Sibtjlliiie  Hooks  were  also  biirniid  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  (A.I),  od.'l),  and  a  fourth  time  in 
that  of  the  emperor  llonorius  (A.I).  395);  but  they  were 
restored  each  time.  Notwithstanding  many  forgeries 
■which  had  crept  in,  they  were  still  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  we  fiml  them  consulted  even  as  late  as  the  (jth  cen- 
tury.     See  .\nllion,  Cluss.  iJict.  s.  v.  "  Sil>yll:e." 

11.  K.rl(rnt  Writings. — It  is  certain,  from  Roman  his- 
tory, that  Sibylline  oracles  were  committed  to  writing, 
and  that  .Sibylline  books  were  |ireserved;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  tlie  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  Romans  in  the  East  brought  in  a  pe- 
riod of  religious  syncretism,  the  faith  of  the  nations  in 
their  traditional  religions  gave  way  to  sui)ersiiiions 
of  every  form,  and  was  rejilaced  no  less  by  an  interest 
in  prophecies  of  every  sort  tlian  l)y  an  inclination  to 
the  practice  of  secret  arts.  It  is  not  strange,  accord- 
ingly, that  traces  are  found  of  a  Chaldee  and  a  Baby- 
lonian and  even  of  a  Hebrew  sibyl.  Wlien  Christian- 
ity began  to  assail  heatlienism  with  literary  weapons, 
the  belief  in  sibyls  was  wide-s|)read  and  general,  and 
numerous  professed  oracles  were  in  circulation.  Nor 
was  Christendom  itself  disinclined  to  accept  the  popu- 
lar belief  upon  this  subject,  or  to  turn  thai  Itelief  to  its 
profit.     The  theologians  and  writers  of  the  earliest  pe- 


riod are  especially  open  to  this  charge,  e.  g.  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  Tlieophilus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
So  general  was  the  ajipeal  to  the  Sibylline  oracles 
among  these  writers  tliat  tlieir  antagonist  Celsus  terms 
them  friends,  or  even  manufacturers,  of  the  sibjds  (cn- 
f-ivWiaTai,  Origen,  Conf.  Celstim,  v.  01).  The  tendency 
was  less  apjiarent  in  the  Western  Cliurch,  though  Lac- 
tantius  makes  more  extended  and  reckless  use  of  this 
form  of  argument  than  does  any  other  writer  in  either 
Church;  and  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  .Jerome,  and 
Augustine  are  not  free  from  favorable  mention  of  the 
Sihi/lliiie  hooks.  See  Besant^on,  Be  I'Bmploi  que  les 
Peres  de  l' Ef/lise  out  fait  des  Oracles  jSibi/llins  (18.ol). 

1.  nistori/  of  the  Text.— The  (ireek  text  of  the  Sib- 
yllines  was  lost  from  sight  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  certain  himianists  of  the  16th 
century  to  unearth  a  number  of  manuscripts  and  pub- 
lish their  contents  to  the  world.  The  oracles  are  in 
each  edition  divided  into  eight  books,  but  the  text  is 
everywhere  exceedingly  corriqit,  and  even  marred  by 
arbitrary  emendations.  The  earliest  critical  editions 
date  from  the  beginning  of  our  century,  e.  g.  that  of 
cardinal  Mai  (1817  and  1828),  and  subsequently  ap- 
peared those  of  Alexandre  (Paris,  1841)  and  Friedlieb 
(Leipsic,  1852).  The  number  of  manuscripts  thus  far 
recovered  aiTiounts  to  scarcely  a  dozen,  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  fully  examined.  They  exhibit  great  di- 
vergencies of  both  text  and  arrangement;  the  language 
and  versitication  are  not  everywhere  governed  by  the 
same  standards — the  language  and  even  the  phrases 
of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  and  Pseudo-Orpheus  be- 
ing contained  in  them,  and  no  less  those  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  of  the  New  Test.  If  to  these  considerations 
we  add  that  entire  sections  are  wanting  from  some 
manuscripts,  and  that  whole  sections  have  been  added 
in  others,  and  also  that  the  numerous  citations  in  the 
Church  fathers  from  the  tSibi/lliiies  afford  no  aid  to- 
wards a  settling  of  the  text,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
definite  results  in  this  field  are  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
See  Thorlacius,  Libri  Sibyl.  Veteris  Ecclesue  (Copenh. 
1815);  Volkmann,  Be  Orac.  Sibi/l.  (Lips.  1853);  Fried- 
lieb, Be  Codd.  Sibyl.  (Bremen,  J847);  Floder,  Vestigia 
Homer,  et  Hesiod.  in  Oracc.  Sib.  (Ups.  1770);  and  othir 
monographs  cited  hj'  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  14. 

2.  Contents. — The  results  of  criticism  show  that  the 
Sibylline  Books  are  the  work  of  different  authors,  and 
that  they  originated  in  different  countries  and  periods. 
The  collection  as  we  now  have  it  includes: 

a.  .Jewish  Elements. — Scholars  are  generally  agreed 
that  book  iii  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Jew,  though  based  somewhat  on  already  existent 
heathen  oracles  and  corrupted  by  Christian  interpola- 
tions. The  description  of  historical  events  in  this  book 
reaches  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (B.C.  170- 
117),  and  is  followed  from  that  epoch  by  a  fanciful  fore- 
casting of  the  future.  To  antagonize  idolatry,  es])ecial- 
ly  under  its  Egyptian  form,  was  evidentlj'  the  object 
of  the  oracle,  which  to  this  end  enii)loys  persuasion, 
historico- mythological  descriinion,  and  threatening 
prophecy— more  connnonly  the  latter,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  assumption  of  a  Sibylline  garb.  The 
l)ook  enumerates  successive  world-iiowers,  though  not 
in  the  manner  of  Daniel,  and  foretells  a  jieriod  of  woe 
which  should  be  ended  by  the  advent  of  Messiah,  who 
will  overthrow  his  enemies,  restore  .Iiidah,  and  gloriously 
deliver  the  saints.     There  is  no  unity  of  arrangement. 

Book  iv  belongs  next  in  the  order  of  chronology.  It 
consists  of  not  (piite  two  himdred  verses,  and  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  history  of  the  world  is  traced 
through  twelve  general  ions,  six  of  which  are  Assyrian, 
two  Median, one  Persian,  and  one  (irecian.  The  eleventh 
covers  the  ])eriod  of  the  Roman  world-po^wer,  and  tlie 
twelfth  is  tlie  Messianic  |)eriod.  The  events  noted  in 
the  l)ook  as  recent  are  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  eriq)iiou  of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79;  that  which 
is  most  imuu'diatcly  impending  is  the  return  of  a  mat- 
ricidal  emperor  I'roni  his  exile  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
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make  \var  on  Rome.  The  date  of  ils  composition  is 
easy  to  determine  from  these  data.  No  specitically 
Christian  elements  appear,  and  the  religious  bearing 
of  the  fragment  upon  the  whole  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Its  author  was  probably  a  Jewish  Christian  of 
the  ordinary  type,  who  had  no  concepiion  of  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  such  a  character. 

Book  V  is  a  crux  interpretum.  Tlie  first  fifty  verses 
recite  the  list  of  Roman  emperors  from  Julius  Cresar  to 
Hadrian,  their  names  being  indicated  by  the  respective 
initial  letters,  etc.  The  internal  evidence  assigns  the 
date  of  composition  to  the  close  of  Hadrian's  reign 
(A.U.  138).  The  description  it  gives  of  Nero  as  laying 
claim  to  divine  honors,  after  he  "  shall  have  returned," 
indicates  a  Christian  pen;  but  the  Christian  element  is 
so  little  apparent  that  judicious  critics  regard  the  great- 
er part  of  the  book  as  a  Jewish  production.  The  re- 
peated reference  to  Nero,  the  arch-enemy,  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  the  author  wrote  in  Nero's  time,  in  which 
case  it  woulil  become  necessary  to  separate  that  portion 
of  the  book  which  reaches  down  to  Hadrian,  and  upon 
tliis  point  scholars  are  greatly  divided.  Tlie  subject- 
matter  is  largely  eschatological,  but  lacks  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  so  that  the  author  or  compiler  deals 
rather  with  the  doom  of  particular  cities  and  countries 
than  with  that  of  the  world. 

b.  Christian  Elements. — Hook  vi  is  a  brief  hymn  on 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  which  touches  on  his  miracles, 
teachings,  and  death,  and  denounces  a  prophetic  curse 
on  the  Sodomitic  land  which  W((ve  for  him  the  crown 
of  thorns.  In  connection  with  the  baptism  in  Jordan, 
it  introduces  the  fire  mentioned  in  ancient  gospels,  and 
presents  an  idea  of  the  dove  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  canonical  idea.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  form 
of  gnosis  is  here  revealed  to  our  notice ;  but  the  ques- 
tion may  depend  for  its  answer  on  tlie  comiecting  of 
this  fragment  with  book  vii.  The  latter  also  contains, 
among  apparently  disconnected  oracles  of  threatening, 
a  number  of  extended  hymns  on  Christ,  in  which  the 
baptism  is  again  particularly  referred  to  and  a  peculiar 
philosophy  connected  with  it  (the  premundane  Logos 
clothed  with  flesh  by  the  Spirit),  and  in  which,  more- 
over, a  ritual  of  sacrifice  is  recommended  (  v,  7(3 )  to 
which  the  Church  was  an  entire  stranger.  The  only 
historical  allusion  which  might  aft'ord  a  hint  respecting 
the  age  of  the  books  is  that  in  which  it  is  said  that 
'•other  Persians  should  reign"  in  the  time  of  greatest 
trouble  (the  time  then  current?).  The  reference  might 
perhaps  apply  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sassanid  rule. 

Book  viii  deals  more  extensively  with  ideas  peculiar 
to  Christianity  than  any  of  those  described.  It  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  and  devoid  of  unity,  but  the  first 
half  (ver.  1-860)  makes  the  impression  of  a  connected 
whole.  It  begins  where  book  v  left  oft',  and  assigns  to 
Hadrian's  family  three  additional  kings.  A  further  ref- 
erence to  a  king  of  different  family  (Sept.  Severus),  with 
Lis  sons,  may  be  a  later  interpolation.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  prophetic  portrayal  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, but  it  includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
with  the  famous  lines,  thirty -four  in  number,  which 
are  known  as  the  Sibylline  Acrostic  (ver.  217-2.50) — 
the  initial  letters  forming  the  words  'Itjaovg  Xpeioroc 
(sic)  iieoi)  v'loc  aiurifp  iTTavpi'ig.  They  were  early  rec- 
ognised, e.  g.  by  Eusebius  and  Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  18, 
23) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  originated  with  a  later 
hand.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  lines  is  in- 
dependent of  the  context  in  its  structure.  Lactantius 
cites  at  least  one  of  the  lines  as  having  a  different  ini- 
tial letter.  The  number  of  the  lines  is  in  some  copies 
limited  to  twenty-seven;  and  the  form  XpuTTog  has  no 
parallel.  The  less  extended  second  half  (ver.  361-501) 
contains  nothing  Sibylline  in  character,  and  is  composed 
of  fragments  of  Christian  hymns.  It  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  close  of  the  4th  centur}'. 

Books  i  and  ii  are  probably  of  later  date  than  those 
already  discussed.  No  Christian  writer  earlier  than  the 
5th  century  quotes  from  them,  and  they  are  remarkable 


]  because  of  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Roman  history. 
No  definite  fixing  of  their  date  is  accordingly  possible. 
!  They  are  distingidshed  by  greater  conformity  to  a  set- 
'  tied  plan  than  is  found  in  the  others,  and  doubtless  owe 
j  to  this  quality  the  place  they  occupy  at  the  head  of  the 
j  collection.  The  poem  follows  the  outline  of  Genesis, 
from  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  to  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  sibyl  is 
here  introduced  into  the  history,  and  is  identified  with 
Noah's  daughter-in-law.  After  Noah  the  "  golden  age" 
opens,  then  that  of  the  Titans,  and  later  the  iNIessianic. 
Three  kings  are  said  to  reign  in  the  golden  age,  who 
are  identified  by  some  critics  with  the  sons  of  Kronos, 
and  by  others  with  the  sons  of  Noah,  or  with  the  three 
patriarchs  of  early  Hebrew  history.  The  Titans  are 
supposed  to  denote  the  entire  series  of  heathen  powers 
to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  Book  i  continues  the  his- 
tory through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  while  book  ii  deals  chiefly 
with  the  last  jtulgment.  It  is  apparent  that  a  portion 
of  the  poem  has  been  lost  from  between  the  two  books 
as  they  now  exist,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  loss  of 
that  section  has  deprived  us  of  all  hope  of  ascertaining 
the  time  in  which  these  books  originated;  but  the  facts 
that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Church  fathers, 
that  even  the  sibyllomaniac  Lactantius  does  not  men- 
tion them,  and  that  the}'  are  free  from  all  trace  of  Chil- 
iasm  compel  criticism  to  assign  their  origin  to  a  period 
later  than  that  of  the  other  books  contained  in  the  ear- 
'  lier  collections. 

c.  The  more  recently  discovered  books  (xi-xiv)  have 
'  not  j'et  been  thoroughly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  criti- 
cism, and  opinions  with  regard  to  them  are  very  diverse. 
Their  contents  are  as  follows : 

Book  xi  begins  at  the  deluge  and  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  follows  the  history  down  through  the  Egyjitian, 
Persian,  and  (Grecian  dominions  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man supremacy.  In  the  progress  of  the  poem  Joseph 
and  the  exode  are  mentioned;  and  Homer,  the  Trojan 
war,  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  the  Ptolemies,  Cleo- 
patra, CiBsar  and  his  successors,  with  their  relations  to 
Egypt,  are  all  referred  to.  The  book  closes  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  sibyl  for  rest  from  the  madness  of  inspi- 
ration, thus  implying  that  it  is  the  first  part  of  a  con- 
tinued poem.  The  religious  element  is  not  made  prom- 
inent, though  the  author  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
sacred  histor\^  A  peculiar  wealth  of  chronological 
statements  and  reckonings  characterizes  the  book. 

Book  xii  begins  with  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
mentions  the  entire  succession  of  Cresars,  designating 
each  individual  by  the  numerical  equivalent  of  his 
name,  with  the  single  exception  of  Alex.  Severus.  The 
absence  of  all  reference  to  religious  ideas  is  a  very  no- 
ticeable feature,  though  Vespasian  is  termed  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  righteous,  and  the  coming  of  a  Kpv<piog 
\oyoQ  InptnTtw  is  mentioned  (ver.  30  sq.),  who  may  be 
the  Messiah,  as  ver.  232  declares  that  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Roman  sovereign  "  the  word  of  the  immortal 
God  came  upon  the  earth."  The  earliest  victories  of 
the  Sassanids  over  the  Romans  are  mentioned,  and  a 
repeated  prayer  from  the  sibyl  for  rest  closes  the  book. 

Much  of  the  history  of  book  xii  is  inexplicable  to  us, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  book  xiii.  It  is  fragmentary  and 
brief,  and  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Asiatic  wars, 
the  ditt'erent  Roman  rulers  being  very  indefinitely  <ie- 
scribed.  The  situation  of  Oriental  countries  during  the 
second  half  of  the  3d  century  appears  to  have  been  more 
familiar  to  the  author  than  it  can  be  to  us.  The  book 
is  like  those  mentioned  in  the  absence  of  religious  ref- 
erences, and  closes  in  tlic  usual  form. 

Book  xiv  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Lists  of  emperors 
are  given,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  iden- 
tification impossible.  The  internal  character  of  the 
book  might  suggest  the  idea  that  its  author  was  an 
Egyptian  living  in  the  reign  of  (iallienus,  who  framed 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  emperors  in  Sibyl- 
line verses,  and  added  to  it  a  continuation  drawn  from 
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his  own  resources.  No  religious,  and  especially  no  Mes- 
sianic, interest  is  apparent,  unless  the  thought  at  the 
close  (that  after  all  of  conHiet  shall  be  over,  the  earth 
shall  enjoy  undisturbed  peace)  might  be  regarded  as 
Jlessianic. 

The  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  Sihi/IIine  Booh 
were  evidently  the  work  of  comparatively  recent  hands, 
and  were  made  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Lac- 
tantius  appears  to  have  known  them  only  as  separate 
poems.  iNIost  of  the  manuscripts  contain  only  the  first 
eight  books,  and  the  differences  of  arrangement  to  be 
observed  in  them  would  indicate  that,  before  the  entire 
collection  was  completed,  certain  sections  had  been 
brought  together.  The  loss  of  fragments  and  sections 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  scattered  state  in  which 
the  material  existed ;  but  the  date  of  the  last  revision, 
which  preserved  the  books  against  further  losses,  is 
wholly  unknown. 

3.  Literature.  —  In  addition  to  works  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  this  article,  see  Blondel,  l)es  Sibylles  Cele- 
brex tant  pur  I'A  ntiqiiile  Pa'ienne  que  par  les  S.  Ph-es 
(lti49);  the  elder  Vossius,  l)e  Poctis  Grcec.  (1654); 
^c\\mi<\, De Sib.Oracc.  (1018);  Boyle, De Sihi/llis  (1661); 
Nehring,  Deutsche  Uebersetz.  d.  sibyll.  Weiss.  (1702); 
id.  Vertheid.  d.  sibi/ll.  ProphezeihuM/en  (1720);  Vossius 
[Is.],  l)e  Grace.  Slbi/ll  (1680);  Bleek,  in  the  Berl.  theol. 
Zeitschr.  181'.t,  pt.  i  and  ii;  Liicke,  Kiid.  in  d.  Apoka- 
fi/pse  (2d  ed.  1852);  Ewald,  Entstehuiuj,  Inhalt  u.Werth 
d.  14  sibyll.  Bucher  (18,58);  Diihne,  Alexnndr.  Reli- 
f/ionsphilosophie  (1834),  ii,  228;  Gfrorer,  Philo  (1831), 
ii,  121  sq. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Jiid.  Apokul.  in  Hirer  gesch, 
KiUwickelvng  (1857),  p.  51  sq. ;  Thorlacius,  Conspectus 
Doctr.  Christ,  qualis  in  Sibyl.  Libr.  Contiiientur,  in  the 
Misc.  Ihifn.  1816,  vol.  i. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Sibyllists,  a  name  of  reproach  given,  in  early 
times,  to  the  Christians,  because  in  their  disputes  with 
the  heathen  they  sometimes  made  use  of  the  authority 
of  Sibylla,  their  own  prophetess,  against  them  (Origen, 
Cont,  Celsum,  lib.  v,  p.  272).  They  urged  her  writings 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause  and 
prejudice  to  the  heathen  that  Justin  jMartyr  (Apol.  2, 
p.  82)  says  the  Roman  governors  made  it  death  for  any 
one  to  read  them,  or  Hystaspes,  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets.     See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  6. 

Sicanus,  in  Grecian  mythologj',  was  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  a  nymph  from  whom  the  island  of  Tri- 
nacria  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Sicania  (later 
Sicily),  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  father  of 
Proserpine  by  Ceres. 

Sicard,  Kocii  A.MnKoisE  Cucurron,  abbe  of,  a 
French  philanthropist  and  educator,  was  born  atFousse- 
net,  near  Toulouse,  Sept.  20,  1742,  and  succeeded  the 
abbii  L'Epee  as  master  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  school  in 
I'aris  in  1781).  Jlc  had  two  narrow  escapes  during  the 
Revolution,  at  which  epoch  he  joined  .lauffret  in  pub- 
lishing the  lieliijions,  Politictd,  ami  Literary  Annals  of 
/•'ranee.  He  wrote  several  works  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject which  chiefly  occu])ied  his  attention,  and  in  1800  es- 
tablished a  printing-press  for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  He 
died  in  1822.     See  lloefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  (Jenerale,  s.  v. 

Sicarii  (aiKupwi,  (ir.-ecized  from  the  Lat.  sicariiis, 
an  assassin;  "robl)er,"  Acts  xxi,  38;  so  .losephus.  Ant. 
XX,  8,  6;  War,  ii,  13,  5),  the  sjiecial  title  of  a  baud  or 
sect  of  .Jewish  fanatics  who  fomented  the  last  war  with 
the  Romans,  an<l  on  the  downfall  of  Masada  retired  to 
Kgj'pt,  where  they  siill  maintaint'(l  their  stidiborn  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  authority  {ibid.xn,  10,  1).  They 
only  appear  in  the  New  Test,  in  the  person  of  .ludas 
(().  V.)  of  (ialilee,  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt  "in  the 
days  of  the  taxing"  (i.  e.  the  census,  under  the  pneftc- 
ture  of  P.  Sulp.  (^uirinus,  A.I).  (!,  A. I'. (J.  750),  referred 
to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  V,  37).  According  to  .losephus  (.1;//,  xviii,  1,  1 ), 
Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  city  of  tiamala,  [irobably 
taking  his  name  of  (inlihean  from  his  insurrection  hav- 
ing had  its  rise  in  Galilee,     His  revolt  had  a  theocratic 


character,  the  watchword  of  which  was  "  We  have  no 
lord  nor  master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  denounced  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Ciesar,  and  all  acknowledgment 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  JMosaic  constitution,  and  signifying  nothing 
short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fiery  eloquence  and 
the  ]iopularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  vast  numbers  to  his 
standard,  by  many  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the 
Messiah  (Origen,  flomil.  in  Luc.  xxv),  and  the  country 
was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over  to  the  lawless  depre- 
dations of  the  fierce  and  licentious  throng  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him.  But  the  might  of  Rome 
proved  irresistible:  Judas  himself  perished,  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  "  dispersed,"  though  not  entirely  destroyed 
till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow-insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas 
is  represented  bj'  Josephus  as  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Es- 
senes  {Ant.  xviii,  1,  1,  6;  War,  ii,  8, 1).  The  only  point 
which  appears  to  have  distinguished  his  followers  from 
the  Pharisees  was  their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  lead- 
ing them  to  despise  torments  or  death  for  themselves 
or  their  friends  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  (iaulonites,  as  Judas's  followers  were  called,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots  and 
Sicarii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  tenets 
Josephus  attributes  all  subsequent  insurrections  of  the 
Jews  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple. 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuc- 
cessful insurrection  in  tlie  procuratorship  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  A.D.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken  prison- 
ers and  crucified.  Twenty  years  later,  A.D.  66,  their 
younger  brother,  Menahem,  following  his  father's  ex- 
ample, took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  desperadoes,  who,  af- 
ter pillaging  the  armory  of  Herod  in  the  fortress  of 
Masada,  near  the  "gardens  of  Engaddi,"  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  occupied  the  city,  and  after  a  desperate  siege 
took  the  palace,  where  he  immediately  assumed  the 
state  of  a  king,  and  committed  great  enormities.  As 
he  was  going  up  to  the  Ten)ple  to  worship,  with  great 
pomp,  jMenahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Eleazar 
the  high-priest,  by  whom  he  was  tortured  and  put  to 
death,  Aug.  15,  A.D.  66  (jMilman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii, 
152,  231 ;  Josephus,  loc.  cit. ;  Origen,  in  Matt.  T.  xvii, 
§  25.    See  Zelotes. 

Sichseus,  in  Phoenician  mythology,  was  the  hus- 
band of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  whose  brother  Pyg- 
malion caused  him  to  be  murdered  for  his  treasure. 
The  disembodied  spirit  revealed  the  place  in  which  the 
treasure  was  concealed  to  the  widow  and  bade  her  fiee. 
She  accordingly  landed  in  .Africa,  and  founded  Carthage 
(Virgil,  u'Eneid,  i,  347,  etc.;  iv,  20,  502,  etc.;  vi,  474). 
Justin  (xviii,  4)  gives  the  name  A  cerbos  to  Dido's  hus- 
band, and  states  that  Pygmalion  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer; that  Dido  fled  his  kingdom  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  scene  which  fed  her  grief,  and  that  she  was 
obliged  to  use  stratagem  to  induce  her  attendants  to 
refrain  from  delivering  her  up  to  the  king.  After 
touching  at  Cyprus,  the  final  settlement  was  made  at 
Carthage. — Vollmer,  WOrteib.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Si'chem  (an  incorrect  rendering  [borrowed  from 
the  Vulg.  ]  of  the  name  elsewhere  Anglicized  Sheciieji 
[().  v.]  )  occurs  in  two  passages  of  the  A.  V. 

1.  In  (ien.  xii,  (i  the  inuisual  expression  "the  place 
of  Sichem"  may  i)erhai)S  iiidicale  that  at  that  early  age 
the  city  did  not  exist.  The  "oaks  of  ]Moreh"  were 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not;  its 
"place"  only  was  visited  by  tiie  great  patriarch. 

2.  ('Kj'  '^iKiftoic;  Vulg.  ill  iSichinns,  ICcclus.  1,  26.) 
If  there  could  be  anj'  doubt  that  the  son  of  Sirach  was 
alluding  in  this  passage  to  the  Samaritans,  wlio  lived, 
as  they  still  live,  at  Sliechein,  it  \vould  be  disjjrovecl  by 
the  characteristic  pim  whiili  Ik!  has  perpetrated  on  the 
word  Moreli,  the  ancient  name  of  Shechem:  "That 
foolish  people  (Xaof  fiwpog)  that  dwell  ia  Sichem." — 
Smith. 
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Sicilian  Vespers,  the  name  given  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Palermo,  March  31,  128-2.  It  was  at  a  festi- 
val on  Easter-Monday  that  a  multitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palermo  and  the  neighborhood  had  thronged  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  about  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  town.  The  religious  service  was  over,  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  sorts  were  going  gayly  on,  when  a  body  of 
French  soldiery  appeared,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping 
the  peace.  One  of  tliem  offering  an  insult  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Roger  Mastrangelo,  he  was  immediately  slain,  and 
in  the  fighting  which  followed  everj'  one  of  the  200 
Frenchmen  present  was  killed.  The  insurrection  became 
general;  2000  French  were  slain.  A  government  was 
hastily  formed,  the  towns  asserted  their  independence, 
and  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defence,  and  in  one 
month  Sicily  was  free;  the  French  had  disappeared. 
See  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  155  sq. 

Sicily,  Council  of  (Concilium  Siculnm),  was  held 
in  365  or  366  by  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  the 
Oriental  deputies,  who  convoked  the  bishops  of  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  as  settled  at  Nicaa  and 
to  nuUifj'  the  proceedings  at  Ariminum.  The  use  of  the 
term  "consubstantial"  was  approved,  and  the  bishops 
drew  up  a  synodal  letter  after  the  form  given  by  pope 
Liberius.  See  Mansi,  ii,  830. — Laudon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, s.  v. 

Sicinus,  in  Grecian  mj'thology,  was  a  son  of  Thoas, 
king  of  Lemnos,  and  a  Naiad  whom  he  learned  to  love 
while  in  the  island  of  Ginoe.  He  colonized  an  island 
near  Euboea,  which  received  his  name.  See  Schol.  Ad 
Aiwllon.  Rhod.  i,  624 ;  Strabo,  x.  484. 

Sick,  Anointing  of.     See  Extreme  Unction. 

SICK,  Cake  of,  was  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
the  deaconesses  (q.  v.)  in  the  apostolic  age. 

SICK,  Communion  of  the,  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  a  private  house  for  the  benefit  of  one 
so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  church.  Of  this 
there  are  many  instances  in  antiquity.  Paulinus,  bish- 
op of  Nola,  caused  the  eucharist  to  be  celebrated  in  his 
own  chamber  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  informs  us  that  his  father  communicated  in 
his  own  chamber;  and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  in  a  private  house  in  Rome.  It 
has  been  the  constant  usage  of  the  Cliristian  Church 
to  permit  persons  dangerously  sick  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment in  their  own  homes.  The  Church  of  England  has 
a  special  office  for  the  commnuion  of  the  sick.  See  Hook, 
Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

SICK,  Visitation  of.  The  sick  being  in  special 
need  of  pastoral  care,  and  the  visitation  of  them  being 
enjoined  by  divine  authority  (Matt,  xxv,  36 ;  James  i, 
27  ;  v,  14, 15),  it  is  made  by  Christian  churches  a  special 
duty  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  of  England  has  a  spe- 
cial order  for  it  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
usual  office  contains :  1.  Supplications  to  avert  evil,  in 
the  Salutation  and  short  Litany,  2.  Prayer  to  procure 
good  things,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  two  collects. 
3.  Exhortations,  prescribed  in  the  large  form  of  Exhor- 
tation ;  and  directions  in  the  rubric  to  advise  the  sick 
man  to  forgive  freely,  etc.  4.  Consolations,  in  the  Ab- 
solution, the  Prayer,  etc.  There  are  also  added  Extraor- 
dinary Prayers  and  the  Manner  of  Administering  Com- 
munion.    See  Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sickels,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Troy,  N.  Y,,  Aug.  20, 1795.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Canonsburgh,  Pa,,  in  1824,  and  at  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J,,  in  1827;  was  licensed 
by  Winchester  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same,  in 
1828;  and  then  removed  West  and  settled  at  Hushville, 
Ind.  He  subsequently  preached  at  Washington,  Shiloh, 
Bethany,  and  Hopewell,  within  the  bounds  of  Indian- 
apolis Presbytery ;  also  at  Connellsville,  Pleasant,  and 
Jefferson  churches  in  Madison  Presbytery.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1864,  Mr.  Sickels  was  an 
able  preacher,  always  instructive  and  interesting.     He 


was  known  as  a  good  man,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
genial  friend.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Jlist.  Almanac,  1866, 
p.  169.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sickingen,  Franz  von,  a  noble  and  heroic  charac- 
ter, living  in  the  early  period  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion, and  eminent  because  of  the  relation  he  sustained 
to  that  movement,  was  born  May  1,  1481,  in  the  Castle 
of  Ebernburg,  near  Kreuznach,  and  in  his  young  man- 
hood entered  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
where  he  served  until  he  had  acquired  fame  and  high 
rank  as  a  military  leader.  He  was  likewise  engaged, 
however,  in  the  less  legitimate  minor  wars  between  the 
powerful  nobles  of  Germany,  which  were  then  so  com- 
mon, though  his  part  generally  consisted  in  protecting 
the  weaker  party  and  delivering  the  oppressed.  Like 
others,  too,  of  his  day,  he  was  often  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary violence.  In  1515  he  compelled  the  city  of  Worms 
to  receive  back  a  number  of  citizens  and  councillors  who 
had  been  banished  during  a  dispute  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  public.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  compelled  the  latter  to  pur- 
chase freedom  from  violence  at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand 
florins  and  a  month's  pay  to  Sickingen's  troops.  Im- 
munity from  punishment  for  such  offences  was  secured 
through  the  necessity  of  retaining  Sickingen's  skill  and 
experience  in  the  emperor's  service.  Maximilian  died 
in  1519,  and  by  that  time  Sickingen  had  become  so  im- 
portant a  personage  that  the  candidates  for  the  imperial 
throne  —  Francis  of  France  and  Charles  of  Spain  and 
Austria— both  sought  to  obtain  his  support  in  their  be- 
half. He  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  when  his 
choice  was  ratitied  and  Charles  became  emperor,  June 
28,  1619,  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  new  lord,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
imperial  armies,  councillor,  and  chamberlain.  As  early 
as  1521  he  was  enabled  to  display  his  devotion  to  his 
new  master  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of  count 
Henry  of  Nassau,  in  the  abortive  campaign  against  the 
Netherlands,  when  the  successful  defence  of  Mezieres  bj' 
the  chevalier  Bayard  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
vading army.  Sickingen's  next  undertaking  was  in- 
tended to  break  down  the  despotism  of  the  princes  and 
the  superciliousness  of  the  clergy.  He  was  chosen  gen- 
eral leader  by  the  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  gath- 
ered an  army  which  he  employed  against  the  archbish- 
op of  Treves,  at  first  with  some  success,  but  idtimately 
to  his  own  injury;  as  the  protracted  siege  of  Treves  ex- 
hausted his  resources  and  compelled  his  retreat,  after 
having  irritated  the  allied  princes — the  elector-palatine, 
the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  archbishop — so 
that  they  followed  him  to  his  Castle  of  Landstuhl,  near 
Zweibriicken,  and  stormed  that  hold.  A  hostile  bullet 
had,  in  the  meantime,  given  Sickingen  a  mortal  wound, 
so  that  he  died  at  noon.  May  7,  1523,  while  his  chaplain 
was  employed  in  ministering  to  him  the  consolations 
of  religion.  The  hostile  princes  bowed  reverently  and 
repeated  a  Pater-noster  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  He 
left  five  sons,  who  were  hindered  from  taking  possession 
of  their  patrimony  during  nineteen  years,  when  a  com- 
promise restored  to  them  their  own.  His  death  made 
a  profound  impression  through  all  Germany,  and  so 
startled  Luther  that  he  at  first  refused  to  credit  the  re- 
port of  its  occurrence,  though  he  afterwards  saw  in  the 
event  a  display  of  (iod's  wonderful  and  righteous  judg- 
ments.    See  De  Wette,  Luthei-'s  Briffr,  ii,  340,  341. 

Sickingen's  character  was  unquestionably  marred  by 
the  faults  of  the  chivalry  of  his  time;  but  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  fidelity  to  his  pledges,  devotion  to  his 
friends,  courageous  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed. He  did  not  receive  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation in  his  youth,  but  was,  nevertheless,  possessed  of 
high  culture  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time; 
and  he  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  a  pro- 
tector of  scholars.  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  found  an  asylum 
with  him  in  April,  1519,  when  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
Suabian  League  entered  Stuttgart,  and  again  when  the 
Dominicans  of  Cologne  were  persecuting  him  by  legal 
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process.  Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  faet  that  Ulrich 
von  llutten  ((j.  v.)  resided  in  the  Eberiilnirj;  during  two 
years,  ami  was  thus  able  to  iiithicnce  his  lormer  comrade 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  ^\'itt^'llb('rg  Ki'fornicr  and  his 
work.  It  was  through  tlic  influence  of  llutten  that 
.Sickiugen  was  released  from  the  fi-tters  of  scholasticism, 
and  enabled  to  attain  to  a  recognition  of  evangelical 
truth.  Among  Sickingen's  guests  were  Caspar  Aquila, 
^lartin  Bucer,  John  Oicolainiiadius.  and  John  Schwebel 
(,().  v.),  besides  others  of  inferior  rank,  in  such  numbers 
that  his  halls  came  to  be  known  as  "linis  of  Righteous- 
ness." The  result  of  the  sojourn  of  so  many  reformatory 
spirits  in  the  Ebernburg  was  apparent  in  the  reform  of 
the  religious  services  in  all  of  Sickingen's  castles,  which 
work  was  executed,  before  the  expedition  to  Treves,  by 
(Ecolampadius.  8ickingen  endeavored  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Heformation  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with 
the  force  of  his  public  and  private  authority.  A  Sejid- 
.•<cfiieibpH  (given  in  Munch,  /V.  rim  ,Sickiiir/eii,  ii,  132- 
139)  addressed  to  his  brotlier-in-law  Dietrich  von 
Handschuchsheim  aims  to  sliow  that  the  Reformation 
is  simply  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  to 
set  forth  the  author's  views  respecting  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, the  mass,  celibacy,  and  monasticism,  the  saints  and 
images.  He  also  wrote  an  Kiinii/  on  the  question 
'•Whether  it  be  advisable  for  the  jirotesting  princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  eonohide  a  universal  or  par- 
ticular treaty  of  peace  with  the  popeV"  (see  Jticher,  Ge- 
Ithrten-Lexikon,  iv,  .^69. 

See  Leodius  [Hubert],  Acta  et  Gesta  Fr.  de  Sick:,  in 
Freher,  Scriptt.  Rer.  Germ,  iii,  295  sq. ;  Spangenberg, 
,-1  delsspieyel,  ii,  44 ;  Sturm,  A  ugenzeuge  u.  Uerold  bei 
Kroheruny  von  iSickinr/en's  Burf/en ;  Seckendorf,  Com- 
ment. Hist,  et  A  polo;/,  de  Lutheranismo  (Francof.  et  Lips. 
1(592,  4to),  i ;  Planck,  Gesc/i.  d.  ptof.  Lehrbec/riffs,  ii,  150 
sq. ;  Miinch, /v.  f&«  Sickin(/e)is  Thaten,  Plane,  Freunde 
II.  A  usffiuif/  (Stuttg.  1827,  1828,  2  pts.  [pt.  ii  contains  the 
sources]) ;  Strauss,  Ulrich  v<m  llutten  (Leips.  1858, 18G0, 
o  pts.). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s,  v. 

Sickle  (^'C!2'~\1^,  chermesk,  a  reaping-hook,  Deut. 
xvi,  9;  xxiii,  25  [2(3];  7^"^,  mugdl,  a  i-eaping-knife,  Jer, 
vii,  16;  Joel  iii  [iv],  \S,Cf)(Travov),  the  instrument  usu- 
ally employed  for  cutting  grain.  See  Agkicultuke; 
HAKVIiST;  Kkaping. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Sickles. 

Sickles,  Jacop.,  D.D.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  in  1772,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1792,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry 
under  Drs.  S.  Froeligh  and  J.  H.  Livingston.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  both  in  classical  and  modern 
tongues.  After  his  licensure,  in  1794,  he  became  assis- 
tant to  Rev.  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn,  f)astor  of  the  l\e- 
formed  Church  in  Schenectady.  Two  years  sulise- 
quently  lie  settletl  over  the  I'nited  churches  of  Cox- 
sackie  and  Coeymans,  N.  V.  In  1798  he  went,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Ceneral  Synod,  on  a  tour  of  missionary 
exi>loration  among  tiie  settlements  on  the  frontier  of 
New  York  a?id  on  the  Susijuchanna ;  and  in  1H()9  made 
a  similar  tour  among  the  churches  of  his  denomination 
in  Canada,  lie  removeil  to  the  large  and  iinporlant 
Church  of  Kinilerhook,  N.  Y.,  in  IH(l7,  of  whicli  he  was 
pastor  until  1H3.").  Here,  with  a  territory  which  now 
contains  /ive  or  six  congregations  that  are  otl'Mhoots  of 
the  still  vigorous  mother  Church,  he  labored  with  un- 


tiring zeal  and  uniform  success,  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  him  to  resign.  About  twenty  annually 
were  added  to  the  Church  during  his  long  ministry. 
His  most  striking  traits  of  character  were  "his  conde- 
scension, love  of  evangelical  truth,  gravity,  and  mental 
independence."  He  was  everywhere,  and  always,  the 
minister  of  Christ.  'His  i)iety  was  paramount;  his 
daily  walk  was  with  God;  he  preached,  as  unbelievers 
admitted,  every  hour  of  his  life."  As  a  preacher  Dr, 
Sickles  was  argumentative,  exact,  ornate,  and  classical 
in  style;  calm,  deliberate,  and  impressive  in  delivery; 
jjointed,  terse,  ami  practical  in  his  applications  of  truth. 
In  1811  his  ministry  was  blessed  with  a  remarkable  re- 
vival of  religion,  particidarly  among  the  young.  He 
was  active  in  jiromoting  missions,  temperance,  and  other 
benevolent  agencies  of  his  time.  His  latter  years  were 
passed  in  dignitiod  retirement  from  duties  which  he 
could  no  longer  ])erform.  Towards  the  last  his  mental 
powers  failed  utterly,  and  he  died,  a  jiatriarch  among 
his  flock,  Jan.  19,  l!S48.  having  been  filty-four  years  in 
the  ministry.  He  left  no  printed  remains.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pidpit,  s.  v. ;  Van  Zaudt  [Rev^.  B.], 
Memorial  Sermon,     {\\.  J.  R.  T.) 

Sickness  (usually  some  form  of  TO'n,  to  he  worn 
down;  dcr^wfiuX  The  climate  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjoining  countries  is,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to 
health  (Tacitus,  Nist.  v,  G,  2),  and  with  regularity  of 
habits  the  natives  do  not  suffer  much  from  maladies 
(Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  129).  When  these  do  occur  they 
are  usually  of  short  duration.  A  list  of  the  more  se- 
vere diseases  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi,  16;  Deut.  xxviii, 
22.  In  sunmier  dysentery  prevails  (Acts  xxviii,  8); 
in  spring  and  autumn  fever  (Matt,  viii,  14;  Luke  iv, 
39;  John  iv,  52;  Acts  xxviii,  8;  comp.  Joscphus,  LiJ'e, 
ii ;  see  Russel,  Aleppo,  ii,  137;  Burckhardt,  Arab. 
p.  615;  also  the  Medic.-herm.  Untersuchuni/en,  p.  348  sq.). 
The  latter  is  speciallj'  designated  as  rpslj,  dulleketk, 
TTvptroQ,  or  inftammation  (E)eut.  xxviii,  22).  A  pecul- 
iar name  is  rn'^JT,  kuddchath  ("burning  ague,"  Lev. 
xxvi,  16;  "fever,"'  Deut.  xxviii,  22),  which  the  Sept. 
renders  'iKTtpoQ,  some  acute  disease  ( see  Schlensner, 
Thesanr.  iii,  106).  Mention  is  also  made  of  consump- 
tion (nsnO,  shachepheth.  Lev.  loc.  cil.),  apoplexy  (1 
Mace,  ix,  55  sq.),  sunstroke  (Judith  viii,  3  [V  2  Kings 
iv,  19];  com]).  Joliffe,  Trav.  p.  7),  hypochondria  (1 
Sam.  xviii,  10):  but  epilepsy,  ]iaralysis,  and  especialh' 
cutaneous  disorders  [see  LEi'itosv],  as  likewise  blind- 
ness, were  very  common.  Tiie  most  destructively  rag- 
ing was  the  plague  (q.  v.)  Mental  diseases  (madness, 
"|-i"il'^,  of  a  melancholy  type;  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  23) 
were  prevalent  in  New-Test,  times.  See  Possessed. 
The  venereal  disease,  which  ]irevailed  in  the  Old  Worhl, 
although  in  a  milder  tyjie  than  since  the  Crusades  (  Hens- 
ler,  Gesch.d.  Lustseuche  [Altona,  1783];  Sickler,  in  Au- 
gusti's  Thcol.  Bldtt.  i,  193  sc).),  has  been  thought  to  be 
indicated  in  the  form  i^^ Gonorrhoea  riruhnta  in  Lev.  xv, 
3  (see  Michaelis,  J/rw.  liirhl,  iv.  282  sq. ;  Orimlal.  Bibli- 
oth.  xxii,  2  S(). ;  Hebenstreit,  Ctir(e  Sanilalis  J'tibl.  ap. 
Vetf.  Exempla  [Lips.  1779],  ii,  15  sq.)  and  in  2  Sam.  iii, 
29;  but  this  is  a  strained  interpretation.  Sec  Issuk. 
Another  disease  of  the  private  parts  is  mentioned  in  1 
Sam.  v  (see  Beyer,  De  llu'worrhoidibus  ex  Lege  Mog.  Im- 
]inr.\  Lips.  1 791']:  Sprengel./V(///(-/.iii,29).  SeeH.KMOU- 
ijiioiDs.  .lehoram's  disease  (2  Chron.  xxi,  12  sc).")  prob- 
ably' was  a  severe  chronic  dysentery  of  a  bloody  charac- 
ter. The  Sept.  seems  to  indicate  the  vhoUra  in  Numb. 
xi,  10  by  the  word  X""T  (see  Wamnich,  JHsquis.  Med, 
CholertF,riijiis  Mentin  in  Sarri.i  Jiibliis  Occvrrit  [A'ienna, 
1833]);  but  the  term  denotes  nansea  in  general.  The 
Mishna  occasionally  notices  various  maladies,  e.  g.  in 
Yoma,  viii,  6  the  bnlimmia  (Q'^TlblS),  or  greediness, 
which  is  a  fre()uent  concomitant  of  other  diseases.  For 
the  bite  of  a  ral)id  dog  (n:;"J  -53),  the  caul  of  the 
liver  of  the  animal  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  used 
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as  a  remedy  (see  Cohn,  De  Medkina  Talrmid.  [Vratis- 
lav.  1846];  of  no  account  is  Goldmanii,  Diss,  de  Rel. 
Med.  V.  T.  [ibid.  1845]).  In  general,  see  Wedel,  Exerci- 
Uitt.  Med.-philoloc/.  Sacra  et  Piofanm  (Jen.  1G86, 1704)  ; 
Schmidt,  Bibl.  Medicus  (Zlillicliau,  1743);  Keinhard, 
Bibelkrankheiten  (Frankf.  and  Leips.  1707,  3  vols.  8vo); 
Michaelis,  Philolnf/nuita  Medica  (Hal.  1758) ;  ]\Iead,  Med- 
ico Sacra  (Lond.  1749) ;  Ackermann,  Erldut.  d.  Krank- 
heiten  im  N.  T.  (in  Weisse's  Material f.  Gottesr/el.  u. 
Reliy.  [Gera,  1784],  ii,  57  sq. ;  iii,  124  sq. ;  iv,  73  sq.) ; 
Shapler,  Short  Exposition  of  Diseases  in  the  Sacred 
Writin;is  (Lond.  1834).— Winer,  i,  C73.  See  Disease; 
Medicine. 

Sicksa,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  mocking  sj'lvan 
sprite  who  possessed  the  power  of  assuming  any  form, 
but  delighted  particularly  in  those  shapes  which  in- 
volved the  extreme  of  startling  oddity. 

Sicyon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  INIara- 
thon,  Metion,  Erechtheus,  or  Pelops,  and  the  husband 
of  Xeurippe,  daughter  of  king  Lamedon  of  Sicyon.  The 
town  was  named  Mecone  oryEgialoe,  but  is  said  to  have 
received  its  subsequent  name  from  him  (see  Fausan.  ii, 
1,  1 ;  vii,  2,  3 ;  Strabo,  viii,  382). 

Sic'yon  (SiKirwj'),  a  city  mentioned  with  several 
others  [see  Phaselis]  in  1  Mace,  xv,  23  as  those  to 
which  the  Romans  sent  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  {sdk,  sik,  or  sok), 
which  always  im|)lies  a  periodical  market;  and  the  orig- 
inal settlement  was  probably  one  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly  fertile  soil  between 
the  mountains  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  brought  their  produce  for  exportation.  The  oldest 
name  of  the  town  on  the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times 
before  Alexander)  was  said  to  have  been  AlyiaXr],  or 
AlyiaXoi.  This  was  perha|)S  the  common  native  name, 
'aiul  Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as  the 
place  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  is  this  Sicj'- 
on,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  the  Clisthenes  celebrated 
by  Herodotus  (v,  67)  belonged.  The  commercial  con- 
nection of  the  Sicyon  of  the  Orthagorids  with  Phoenicia 
is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  Tartessian  brass  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Orthagorid  Myron  at  Olympia.  The 
l*hoenician  ( Carthaginian )  treasury  was  next  to  it 
(Pausan.  vi,  19,  1).  But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the 
book  of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  was 
distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stadia. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  B.C.  303,  surprised  the  gar- 
rison which  Ptolemjf  had  five  years  before  placed 
there,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  harbor  and  the 
lower  town.  The  acropolis  was  surrendered  to  him, 
and  he  then  persuaded  the  po|)ulation,  whom  he  re- 
stored to  independence,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  harbor  and  remove  thither, 
the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensible,  es|)ecial- 
ly  against  any  enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea. 
Diodorus  describes  the  new  town  as  including  a  large 
space  so  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that  time 
were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  the  great 
advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  witliin  its  cir- 
cuit. Modern  travellers  completely  confirm  his  account. 
Mr.  Clark,  who  in  1857  descended  upon  Sic3'ou  from  "a 
ridge  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Saronic] 
gulfs  and  the  isthmus  Tietween,"  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a  ruined 
bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and 
then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a  steep  path.  Along 
the  crest  of  this  hill  he  traced  fragments  of  the  western 
wall  of  Sicj'on.  The  mountain  which  he  had  descended 
did  not  fall  towards  the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but 
presented  a  succession  of  abrupt  descents  and  level  ter- 
races, severed  at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges. 


down  which  the  mountain-torrents  make  their  way  to 
the  sea,  spreading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  cliffs 
and  the  shore.  '•  Between  two  such  gorges,  on  a  smooth 
expanse  of  table-land  overlooking  the  plain,"  stood  the 
city  of  Demetrius.  "On  every  side  are  abriqit  clitfs, 
and  even  at  the  southern  extremity  there  is  a  lucky 
transverse  rent  separating  this  from  the  next  plateau. 
The  ancient  walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  on  all  sides."  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  these  advantages  of  position  must  at  once  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  great  engineer  of  antiquity — 
the  besieger. 

Demetrius  established  the  forms  of  republican  gov- 
ernment in  his  new  city;  but  republican  government 
had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility  in  Hellas.  In 
the  next  half  century  a  number  of  tyrants  succeeded 
one  another,  maintaining  themselves  by  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  by  temporizing  with  the  rival  sovereigns, 
who  each  endeavored  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the 
Grecian  race.  This  state  of  things  received  a  tem- 
porary check  by  the  efforts  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  of  which  his  father  Clinias  for  a  time  be- 
came dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at  the  time 
in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession  of  the  city 
and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achiean  league.  This  was 
in  B.C.  251,  and  it  appears  that  at  this  time  the 
Dorian  population  was  so  preponderant  as  to  make  the 
addition  of  the  town  to  a  confederation  of  Achajans  a 
matter  of  remark.  For  the  half  century  before  the 
foundation  of  the  new  city,  Sicyon  had  favored  the  anti- 
Lacediemunian  party  in  Peloponnese,  taking  active  part 
with  the  Messenians  and  Argives  in  support  of  Mega- 
lopolis, which  Epaminondas  had  founded  as  a  counter- 
check to  Sparta. 

The  Sicyonian  territory  is  described  as  one  of  singu- 
lar fertility,  which  was  probabh'  increased  by  artificial 
irrigation.  In  the  changeful  times  which  preceded  the 
final  absorption  of  European  Hellas  by  the  Romans  it 
was  subject  to  plunder  by  any  party  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea;  and  in  B.C.  208  the  Roman  general 
Sulpicius,  who  had  a  squadron  at  Naupactus,  landed  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boimdary  of  the 
two  states),  and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the  neighbor- 
hood, when  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  at 
Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove  him  back  to  his  ships. 
But  very  soon  after  this  Roman  influence  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  cities  of  the  Achajan  league,  which  were  in- 
stigated by  dread  of  Nabis,  the  dynast  of  Lacedjemon,  to 
seek  Roman  protection.  One  congress  of  the  league 
was  held  at  Sicyon  under  the  presidency  of  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  198,  and  another  at  the  same  place  six  years 
later.  From  this  time  Sic3'on  alwaj'S  appears  to  have 
adhered  to  the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius  (B.C.  146)  was  rewarded  by  the 
victors  not  only  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Corinthian 
domain,  but  with  the  management  of  the  Isthmian 
games.  This  distinction  was  again  lost  when  Jidius 
Ciesar  refounded  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  advantages  of  an  entrepot  which  had  before  accrued 
to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the  two  seas. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the  pleasure-grounds 
{rifiti'Oif)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant  Cleon  continued  ap- 
propriated to  the  Roman  governors  of  Achaia ;  and  at 
the  time  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Maccabees 
it  was  probably  the  most  important  position  of  all  over 
which  the  Romans  exercised  infiuence  in  (ireece  (Dio- 
dorus Sicidus,  XV,  70;  xx,  37,  102;  Polybius,  ii,  43; 
Strabo,  viii,  7,  25;  Livv,  xxxii,  15,  19;  xxxv,  25; 
Pausan.  ii,  8;  v,  14,  9';  vi,  19,  1-6,  x,  11,  1). — 
Smith.  See  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  p.  338  sq. ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v. 

Sicyonia,  in  Grecian  mythologv,  was,  1,  an  appel- 
lative of  Venus,  derived  from  her  temple  at  Sicyon, 
where  she  was  represented  in  a  statue  of  gold  aud 
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ivorv — apparently  the  famous  Venus  Victrix,  since,  ac- 
coriliug  to  I'ausaiiias,  it  held  in  its  hand  an  api)le ;  "2, 
a  surname  of  Minerva,  to  wliom  Epopeus  erected  a  tem- 
ple after  his  victory  over  the  Thebans. 

Sida,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Orion, 
who  was  l)anished  by  Juno  to  Hades  because  she  |)re- 
teuded  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  goddess  (Apollod. 
i,  4,  3). 

Sid'dim,  Yai.e  of  (Ileb.  E'mek  fid-i-Suklim', 
C^TiJjn  p'OV ;  Sept.  i)  (pdpay^  t)  aXvic!],  and  »/  koiXuq 
t)  dXvKti;  ^'ulg.  I'allis  ,Si/vesiris),  a  place  mentioned  in 
(itn.  xiv,  3,  M,  10  as  the  scene  of  the  encounter  between 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  five  confederate  kings  of  the  plain 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  (In  the  following  account  we  chiefly 
follow  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto's  CycUqxedia.') 

1.  The  Xaine, — The  word  Suhliin  appears  to  be  from 
the  root  "IT'J,  smldd,  "  to  be  straight  or  level."  The 
singular  TCJ  or  il'^'Z!  would  thus  signify  "a  level  Add;" 
and  the  phrase  Jiiiiek  Siddim  (C'H'J),  "the  valley  of 
fields."  Prof.  Staiilej-  conjectures  {Sin.  and  Pal.)  that 
Siddim  is  connected  with  iTlT,  sade/i.  "  a  field,"  and 
that  the  signification  of  the  name  was  thus  direct- 
ly the  "valley  of  the  fields,"  so  called  from  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  it  was  maintained  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities.  Gese- 
iiius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  inference  from  the 
Arabic  sad,  "  an  obstacle")  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
■words  Emek  has-Siddim  is  '"a  plain  cut  up  bj'  stony 
channels  which  render  it  difficult  of  transit;"  and  with 
this  agree  Fiirst  {Handicb.  ii,  411  b)  and  Kalisch  (Gen- 
esis, p.  355).  Perhaps  more  accurately  the  word  may 
in  this  sense  be  derived  from  IT'iJ,  saddd,  "'to  harrow." 
See  Kalisch,  loc  cif.,  who,  however,  disapproves  of  such 
a  derivation,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Gesenius. 

The  following  are  the  equivalents  of  the  name  given 
in  the  ancient  versions:  Samar.  Vers.,  iT^pbn  "iC'^'S; 
Onkelos,  X'bpn  ~'d^''2;  H&ad\as,  merj  tl-hah'd ;  Peshi- 
to,  umeka  di-sedume ;  Aquila,  koiKuq  tuji'  Tripnrt^ij'wj'; 
Symm.  and  Theod.,  KoiXdg  rwv  dXaiov  (  =  n"iCX) ;  Jo- 
sephus,  ipptara  dcpaXrov;  Jerome  (Qiicest,  in  Gen.), 
V(illL<<  Salinm'um.  The  authors  of  the  Sept.  probably 
thoiiglit  that  the  clause  "  which  is  the  Salt  Sea"  was 
explanatory  of  the  word  Siddim,  which  they  therefore 
rendered  i)  dXvtdi.  Or  perhaps  they  may  have  read 
C^  win  instead  of  C^Tijri ;  and  d^vKt)  may  be  an  error 
for  dXuiKnc  =  dXaioSfiQ,  "  wooded ;"  a  view  corroborated 
by  the  Vulgate,  which  has  silrestris ;  and  by  the  read- 
ing of  S\-mmachiis  and  Theodotion,  rwv  dX(T(oi'. 

2.  Topot/raphicul  Jndicntions.  —  The  word  rendered 
"vale"  is  in  Hebrew  ^'OV.  emek,  which  means  a  low  or 
sunken  tract  of  land.  See  Vai.i.hv,  It  was  probably  a 
section  of  the  Arabah  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest; 
perhaps  resembling  the  plain  of  Sai)kah  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  "full  of  l)itumen-pits;" 
or,  as  the  IIel)rew  idiom  expresses  it,  it  was  "wells, 
wells  of  bitumen"  (l^H  niK3  n^Xa),  They  are  so 
numerous  as  to  stud  its  whole  surface  ((Jen.  xiv,  10). 
It  was  the  battle-field  on  which  (he  king  of  Sodom  and 
liis  allies  were  vancpiished.  It  seems  pn>l)abl(',  iliowgh 
it  is  not  stated,  that  Sodom  andlJomorrah  were  situated 
in  the  vale.  He  this  as  it  may,  the  vale  was  included 
in  the  general  destruction  when  "tlie  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  (Jomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  in  heaven"  (.\ix,  24). 

Ihit  the  most  remarkal)lc  fart  regarding  the  vale  of 
Siddim  is  that  stated  in  (jen.  xiv,  3,  "(V  ii  the  Suit  Se<i" 
(nS'sn  C  N'ln).  The  meaning  of  tliose  words  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  we  have  no  more  grouml  for  (pies- 
tioning  their  genuineness  than  for  (piestioning  the  gen- 
uineness of  any  other  passage  in  (ienesis.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands  was 
the  production  of  Moses.     He  mav  have  embodied  in  it 


authentic  documents  handed  down  from  a  remoter  age, 
arranging  and  supplementing  them  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary. But  his  additions  would  be  as  authoritative  as 
the  documents  themselves.  Until  we  can  prove  from 
clear  evidence  tliat  the  clause  was  interpolated  by  an 
uninspired  writer,  we  must  regard  it  as  an  integral  part 
of  tlie  Mosaic  record,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  vale 
of  Siddim  was  submerged. 

3.  J'robdble  Idenlijicution. — If  we  understand,  there- 
fore, the  latter  clause  of  ver.  3  to  designate  a  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
must  agree  with  Dr.  Kobinson  and  others  in  identifying 
the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  which  in- 
tervenes between  tlie  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  (ihor  and  com- 
mence the  Wady  Arabah.  This  is  a  district  in  many 
respects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and  drains  of  the 
Sabkah  are  the  impassable  channels  of  Gesenius.  In 
the  thickly  wooded  Ghor  es-SJifieh  are  ample  conditions 
for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stanley.  The  general  aspect 
and  formation  of  the  plain  answer  fully  to  the  idea  of 
an  emek.  The  most  careful  explorations  of  recent  trav- 
ellers have  not  brought  to  light  a  single  fact  calculated 
to  overthrow  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  following 
results  of  scientific  research  go  far  to  establish  it.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  no  bitumen-pits  in  the  plains 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  time  could  not  have  effaced 
them  had  they  remained  above  water.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, from  masses  of  bitumen  frequently  thrown  to 
the  surface,  that  there  must  be  wells  of  bitumen  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea  towards  its  southern  end.  Traces  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  "  a  shower  of  sulphur"  have 
been  discovered  recently  on  the  south-west  shore;  and 
with  it  are  layers  and  lumps  of  bitumen  calcined  by 
heat.  The  section  of  the  Dead  Sea  south  of  el-Lisan 
has  been  found  to  be  very  shallow — only  a  few  feet,  and 
in  places  onlv  a  few  inches  of  water  covering  a  flat, 
slimy  plain — whereas  the  whole  northern  section  is  a 
deep  and  regularly  formed  basin.  These  facts  would 
seem  at  least  to  suggest  that  that  section  of  the  Dead 
Sea  which  is  south  of  the  peninsula  covers  the  region 
which  was  called  in  Lot's  time  "the  vale  of  Siddim." 
Josephus  states  this  view  emphatically.  His  woriis 
{Ant.  i,  9)  are,  "They  encamped  in  the  valley  called  the 
Wells  of  Asphalt ;  for  at  that  time  there  were  wells  in 
that  spot;  but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  has 
disappeared,  that  valley  has  become  a  lake  which  is 
called  Asiihaltites."  See  also  Strabo,  xvi,  764.  See 
Sai/1'  Ska  ;  Sodom. 

Si'de  (~iCi),  Vnlg.  Side'),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamidiylia,  in  lat.  3t)^  46',  long.  31°  27',  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eurymedon.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Mace,  xv,  23  among  the  list  of  places  to 
which  the  Koman  senate  sent  letters  in  favor  of  the 
Jews.  See  Piiasiclis.  It  was  a  colony  of  Cumseans. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  a  temple  of  Athene  stood  there, 
and  the  name  of  that  goddess  associated  with  Ajiollo 
appears  in  an  inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  times  found 
on  the  spot  by  Admiral  Hcaiifort.  It  is  now  called 
Kshkji  Addlid.  Side  was  closely  connected  with  Aradus 
in  Pho'iiicia  by  commerce,  even  if  there  was  not  a  con- 
sideral)le  Pluenician  element  in  tlie  population;  for  not 
only  are  the  towns  jilaced  in  juxtaposition  in  the  passage 
of  tlie  JMaccabees  (pioted  above,  but  Antiochiis's  ambas- 
sador to  the  Achiean  league  (Livy,  xxxv,  48),  when 
boasting  of  his  master's  navy,  told  his  hearers  that  the 
left  division  was  made  up  of  men  of  Side  and  of  Aradus, 
as  the  right  was  of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon,  "quas 
gentes  niillie  uiKpiam  nee  arte  nee  virtute  navali  leipias- 
sent."  It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  root 
as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Side  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  I'^iixine  [Strabo,  xii.  3])  was  orig- 
inally a  I'liieiiiiian  settlement,  and  that  the  Cuma'an 
colony  was  something  sul)se(|iieiit.  In  the  times  in 
which  Side  appears  in  history  it  had  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  the  station  of  Antio- 
chus's  naw  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Khodiau 
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fleet  described  by  Livy  (xxxvii,  23,  24).  The  remains, 
too,  which  still  exist  are  an  evidence  of  its  former 
wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  peninsula  running  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  the  maritime  character 
of  the  former  inhabitants  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built, 
while  the  one  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently  to 
the  Komau  times)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  more  than  15,000  spectators.  This 
is  so  prominent  an  object  that,  to  persons  approaching 
the  shore,  it  appears  like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and, 
in  fact,  during  the  Jliddle  Ages,  was  actually  occupied 
as  a  fort.  The  suburbs  of  Side  extend  to  some  distance, 
but  the  greatest  length  within  the  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into  the 
country.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with  high  curb- 
stones conducts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  doul)le  row  of  columns,  of 
which  only  the  bases  remain.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a  colossal  statue,  and  on  the 
southern  side  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  the  one 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  Opposite  to  this  a  street  ran  to 
the  principal  water-gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the 
agora  the  avenue  from  the  land-gate  was  continued  to 
tlie  front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
after  the  manner  of  Koman  architects  whenever  the  site 
permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock,  the  upper 
half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.  The  seats  for  the 
spectators,  most  of  which  remain,  are  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  wrought. 

The  two  principal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem  to  have 
been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula: they  were  closed,  and  together  contained  a  sur- 
face of  nearly  500  yards  by  200.  Besides  these,  the 
principal  water-gate  on  the  north-west  side  was  con- 
nected with  two  small  ()iers  150  feet  long,  so  that  it  is 
plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie  here  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  The  accoinit  which  Livy  gives  of  the  sea-fight 
with  Antiochus,  above  referred  to,  also  shows  that  shel- 
ter could  also  be  found  on  the  other  (or  south-east)  side 
of  the  peninsula  whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was 
blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Side  is  backed  is  a  broad 
swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles  beyond  the 
belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea-shore.  Low  hills 
succeed,  and  behind  these,  far  inland,  are  the  mountains 
which,  at  Mount  Climax,  forty  miles  to  the  west,  and 
again  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east,  come  down 
to  the  coast.  These  mountains  were  the  habitation  of 
the  Pisidians,  against  whom  Antiochus,  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  192,  made  an  expedition;  and  as  Side  was  in 
the  interest  of  Antiochus  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  hostility  was  the  normal  re- 
lation between  its  inhabitants  and  the  highlanders,  to 
whom  they  were  probably  objects  of  tlie  same  jealousy 
that  t!ie  Spanish  settlements  on  tiie  African  seaboard 
inspire  in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would 
not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  traffic,  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  both  parties,  but  would  hinder  the  people  of 
Side  from  extending  their  sway  into  the  interior,  and 
also  render  the  construction  of  effective  fortilications 
on  the  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo,  xii,  xiv;  Livy, 
xxxv,  xxxvii ;  Cicero,  Epp.  ad  Fiim.  iii,  G.)  —  Smith. 
See  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  201;  Leake,  Asia  Minur, 
p.  195 ;  Beaufort,  Karamaniu,  p.  14G  sq. 

Sideromancy  (rriSrjpoc,  iron,  and  fiavnia,  divi- 
nation), a  mode  of  divination  anciently  practiced  by 
placing  straws  on  red-hot  iron,  and  drawing  inferences 
as  to  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  manner  of  their 
burning.     See  Divination. 

Sidesmen  (properly  synod^s-men ;  also  called  quest- 


vien).  It  was  usual  for  bishops  in  their  visitations  to  sum- 
mon some  credible  persons  out  of  every  parish,  whom 
they  examined  on  oath  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
Church.  Afterwards,  these  persons  became  standing  of- 
ficers, especially  in  the  great  cities;  and  when  personal 
visitations  were  a  little  disused,  and  when  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  parishioners  to  repair  the  bod}'  of  the 
church  (about  the  15th  century),  these  officers  were  still 
more  necessary.  They  are  cliosen  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  their  business  is  to  as- 
sist the  church-wardens  in  things  relating  to  the  church, 
and  to  make  presentment  of  such  matters  as  are  punish- 
able b}'  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Hence  they  are  called 
questmen.  The  whole  office  now  generally  devolves 
upon  the  church-wartlens.  Sithcondmen  and  silkcundmeii 
were  old  English  terms  for  sidesmen.  See  Hook,  Church 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Sidgrani,  in  Norse  mvthologv,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin. 

Sidha,  in  Hindii  mythology,  designates  a  large  class 
of  good  and  strikingly  beautiful  genii.  The  latter  qual- 
ity is  indicated  by  the  name. 

Sidharta,  the  name  of  Gotama  (q.  v.)  before  he  be- 
came a  Buddha.  For  interesting  tratlitions  concerning 
Sidharta, see  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,^.'2,%oi ,'211, 
325. 

Sidhoete,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  derived  from  a  hat  descending  low  over  the  fore- 
head, in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  conceal  his  face 
when  associating  with  men. 

Sidney,  Maky,  countess  of  Pembroke,  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Sir  Philip  Si<iney,  and  married  Henry,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  1576.  She  died  in  London,  Sept.  25,  1601, 
The  countess  possesse<l  a  talent  for  poetical  composition, 
and  translated  from  the  Hebrew  many  of  the  Psalms, 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  at  Wilton,  and  in 
this  was  assisted  by  her  brother.  She  also  translated 
(from  the  French  of  P.  Mornay)  and  published  A  Dis- 
course of  Life  and  Death  (Wilton,  1590 ;  Lond.  1600, 
12mo).  She  wrote  an  Elefjy  on  her  brother: — A  Pas- 
toral Dialogue  in  Praise  of  Astrma  (i.e.  queen  Eliza- 
beth [1602]): — and  a  poem.  Our  Saciour's  Passion 
(Sloanian  MS.  No.  1303,  British  Museum). 

Si'don  (l"t^(oi'),  the  Greek  form  (2  Esdr.  i,  11 ;  .Ju- 
dith ii,28;  1  Mace,  v,  15;  Matt,  xi,  21,22;  xv,21  ;  Mark 
iii,  8;  vii,  24,  31;  Luke  iv,  26;  vi,  17;  x,  13,  14;  Acts 
xii.  20;  xxviii,  3)  of  the  city  called  in  the  Heb.  (but  in 
the  A.  V.  "  Sidon,"  also  in  Gen.  x,  15,  19)  ZiuoN  (q.  v.), 
or  rather  Tsidon. 

Sido'nian  (Sf^wj'iot),  the  Greek  form  of  the  gentile 
ZiDONiAN  (q.  v.),  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Old  Test,  (Dent,  iii,  9  ;  Josh,  xiii,  4,  6 ;  Judg.  iii,  3 ; 
1  Kings  V,  6). 

Sidonius,  Caius  Sollius,  Apoli.inaris  Modks- 
TUs,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  was  born  probably  in  Lyons 
about  431.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  became 
very  skilful  in  all  parts  of  literature,  especially  in  poet- 
ry. He  married  Pampianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus, 
afterwards  emperor.  When  the  city  of  Lyons  was  tak- 
en by  Majorian,  the  latter  treated  Sidonius  with  great 
consideration,  and  in  return  for  his  lenient  treatment  he 
wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Majorian,  by  whom  he  was 
created  a  count  and  sent  to  govern  the  Gallic  province 
of  Aries.  He  also  erected  a  statue  to  Sidonius  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  In  467  he  went  to  Rome  as  ambassador 
of  the  Arverni,  and  so  pleased  the  reigning  emperor,  An- 
themius,  by  a  panegyric  on  him,  as  to  be  made  governor 
of  the  city  and  honored  with  a  second  statue.  In  472 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Clermont  (Avernum),  and 
though  only  a  layman,  fulfilled  his  duties  faitlifuUy  and 
strenuously  opposed  Arianism.  He  died  in  487.  Of  his 
works,  nine  books  of  Epislle.f,  with  about  twenty-four  po- 
ems interspersed,  are  still  extant.  They  were  published 
in  Jlilan  (1498)  and  Paris  (1614);  republished  by  Labbe 
in  1652  (the  best  edition).    See  Chalmers,  Z/wy.M'c^s.  v. 
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Sidonius,  Michael,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
Runic  who  lii'tanu'  iiotowurthy  through  his  participation 
in  many  of  tlic  most  important  transactions  connect- 
ed with  tlie  Keformatiou,  hut  wlioso  family  name  was 
//<.7(/i//;/,  was  born  in  Baden  in  IJUtJ,  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  entered  the  priesthood  at  Mayence,  where  he 
became  cathedral  preacher  and  rector  of  the  cathedral 
school  in  15iJl.  In  1538  he  was  made  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  received  from  po|)c  Paul 
III  tlie  title  of  bishop  of  Sidon  in  paitibas  injideliuiii, 
wliicli  gave  him  tlic  name  of  Sidonius,  by  which  he  is 
commonly  known.  Tlie  Tlieologieal  Faculty  of  jMay- 
cnce  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  him  in  15-13,  and 
afterwards  he  for  a  time  represented  the  elector  of  May- 
ence ill  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1547  he  was  made 
imperial  councillor  by  Charles  Y.  He  took  possession 
of  the  |)ulpit  of  the  reformer  jMusculus  during  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  and  from  it  preached  a  series  of  anti-Lu- 
theran sermons  (/Sleulani  de  Statu  Kel.  etc.  [Frankf. 
178t;]).  In  1548  he  served  with  Jul.  v.  Ptlug,  bishop 
of  Xauniburg,  and  with  Jcdi.  Agricola,  the  court  preach- 
er at  Eisleben,  on  the  commission  which  drew  up  the 
A  tiysbii ri/  Interim  (q.  v.),  after  wliich  he  was  sent  by 
his  arclibishop  to  promote  the  execution  of  the  Interim 
at  Frankfort.  Prince  George  of  Anhalt  was  at  this  time 
coadjutor  of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg,  having  been 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  canons;  but  the  emperor 
tieclared  against  him  and  nominated  Sidonius  in  his 
stead  (Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo  [Lips. 
1094],  lib.  iii,  c.  30,  §  117,  p.  497  S(i.),  though  the  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  measure  delayed  his  investiture 
until  1550.  In  that  year  Sidonius  was  present  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1556  at  that  of  Kegensburg,  in 

1557  at  the  CoUoiiuy  of  Worms,  where  he  contributed 
according  to  his  ability  to  render  reconciliation  impos- 
sible by  liis  addresses,  and  by  introducing  at  the  sixth 
session  a  rejoinder  to  a  declaration  offiicts  submitted  bj- 
the  Protestants,  in  wliich  he  not  only  defended  the  tra- 
ditional teachings  and  practice  of  Rome,  but  also  as- 
serteil  tliat  the  interpretation  of  ditlicult  and  contro- 
verted passages  of  Scripture  belongs  rightfully  to  the 
Romish  (Jhurcli.  The  Romisii  collocutors  liually  refused 
to  coiiiinue  the  negotiations  (Salig,  \'<>//st.  Hist.  </.  .1  (/^.v7>. 
Covf.  [llalle,  1735J,  iii,  "iO-i  sip).  To  the  honors  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  Sidonius  was  added  by  the  emperor  in 

1558  the  office  of  judge  in  chambers.  lie  died  Sept.  30, 
]5()1,  at  Vienna,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
His  writings  include  a  Caterhismus  Mor/unt.  .?.  Institut. 
ad  CliriM.  Pictati-m  (freipiently  reprinted  and  much  con- 
troverted by  Protestants): — the  Slridani  de  .Statu  Rel. 
already  mentioned  : — /Jecreta  (Jonnl.  d'eneral.  .Moi/iinti- 
ni: — Instructio  Vviitatornm,  and  h'xjdicatio  I'ai-aphrast. 
Miss(e.  See  Ungchidd.  Xdchrichtoi,  1715,  p.  394  sq. ; 
171(),  p.  7  s(|. — Ilerzog,  Re(d-Encykhp.  s.  v. 

Siebelis,  Caul  (;ottfi{ii:i>,  a  (iermaii  theologian, 
was  born  in  17(»9  at  Naumburg.  After  he  completed 
his  philological  studies  lie  was  called  in  1798  as  conrec- 
tor  to  Zeiiz,  and  in  1804  as  rector  to  Pautzen,  where  he 
died  in  1843.  He  wrote.  llixjiiitatiiHKX  (^iiinrpie,  quibus 
Osliuililiir  in  Vet.  (Irirnirinn  et  Romanuniia  JJoctrimi 
Relii/iiniiK  or  Miirvm  I'lurima  esse,  qnm  cum  Christiana 
Cimseiitiatit  (Lips.  1837) : — A  dditamenta  ad  Dijtputatiimes 
Qiiinf/iie,(.-tc.  (it)id.  1842) : — /)ie  Ribel die  beste  Ginndla//e 
der  Kindererzielinnt/  (Ziltaii,  1818).  See  Zucliold,  Jiibl. 
Tlieol.  ii,  122C;  Reijensb.  Coni'ersatioiutlex.  s.  v.      (15.  P.) 

Siege  (some  fr>rm  of  lIS,  tsur,  to  pre.is  in  a  hostile 
manner).  The  Kgy()tiaii  and  Assyrian  monuments  de- 
pict all  the  operations  of  capturing  a  city  (see  Wilkin- 
son, A  nr.  Eijijpt.  i,  387  stp  ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  281  sq.). 
See  Wau. 

Sienna,  Coi-nc-ii,  of  (ConnJinm  Senense),  was  held 
lir>t  at  Pavia.  and  subsecpiently  tnnislated  to  Sienna  (a 
central  pnivince  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany),  .lune  22.  1423. 
This  council  lasted  till  Feb.  2(1,  1424,  and  many  sessions 
were  held.  Among  the  acts  is  a  decree  against  the  her- 
esies previously  condemned  at  Constance,  and  against 


all  aiding  and  abetting  the  Wycliffites  and  Hussites. 
Indulgence  was  granted  to  their  persecutors.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  reunion  with  the  (ireek  Church  was  also  de- 
bated, and  its  further  consideration  postponed.  It  was 
determined  that  everything  relating  to  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  should  be  referred  to  the  council  about  to 
be  held  at  Basle.  See  Mansi,  xii,  3tJ5. — Landon,  Man- 
ual of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Sieva,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
love.  She  was  the  wife  of  Siebog,  the  patron  of  mar- 
riage, and  was  highly  venerated  by  all  lovers.  The  re- 
ports sometimes  mentioned  concerning  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  which  the  Wendish  artists  had  represented  this 
deity  are  fabulous. 

Sieve  (n"i22,  helai-ah,  Amos  is,  9 ;  nE3,  naphuh,  a 
w-innowingy«H,  Isa.  xxx,  28;  to  "sift"  is  513,  nua,  or 
7)13,  to  xcave  [as  often  rendered],  or  throw  up  into  the 
air  for  winnowing;  aiviaZoi,  Luke  xxii,  31).  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  sieves  were  often  made  of  string, 
but  some  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  coarse  work, 
were  constructed  of  small  thin  rushes  or  reeds  (very 
similar  to  those  used  by  tlie  Egyptians  for  writing,  and 
frequently  foiuid  in  the  tablets  of  the  scribes);  a  speci- 
men of  which  kind  of  sieve  is  in  the  Paris  Museum. 
The  paintings  also  represent  them  made  of  the  same 
materials;  and  the  first  they  used  were  evidently  of  this 
humble  quality,  since  the  hieroglyphic  indicating  a 
sieve  is  borrowed  from  them.  Horse-hair  sieves  are 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Gauls;  the  Spaniards,  he  says, 
made  them  of  string,  and  the  Egyptians  of  papyrus 
stalks  and  rushes.     See  Wilkinson,  .4  nc.  Eyypt.  ii,  95. 

Sieveking,  Amalia,  the  founder  and  long  the 
head  of  the  woman's  union  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  respected  senatorial  families  of  that  city,  and  was 
born  in  1794.  She  lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  received  into  the  home  of  an  elderly  relative  of  her 
mother,  where  she  began,  when  scarce  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  display  the  qualities  which  stamped  her  a 
born  deaconess.  Her  earliest  efl'orts  were  exjiended  on 
an  uninstructeil  girl  living  in  the  same  house  with  her- 
self, and  live  other  girls  were  soon  added  to  her  school. 
She  devoted  three  hours  a  day  to  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary branches,  omitting  nothing  but  religion,  which 
she  did  not  at  the  time  either  possess  or  understand. 
Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ  first  directed  her  thoughts 
towards  the  Bible,  and  A.  II.  Francke's  Manuductio  ad 
Lectionem  Scri])t.  Sacr.  (().  v.)  taught  lier  to  find  the 
sense  of  Scripture  by  comparing  its  parts  together,  and 
also  to  transmute  all  that  shoidd  be  found  into  experience, 
through  jirayer  and  personal  ajiplication.  She  claims, 
accordingly,  that  her  faith  was  grounded  on  no  human 
authority  whatever,  but  solely  on  that  of  the  Lord. 
The  doctrine  of  tlie  atonement  continued  to  troulile  her, 
however,  until  an  enliglitened  Bilile  student,  who  had 
been  the  school  friend  of  lier  early -deceased  brother, 
was  able  to  relieve  her  doid)ts.  Religion  was  now  given 
a  prominent  place  in  her  curriculum,  and  a  weekly 
"  Bible-hour"  was  added  to  her  labors,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  had  by  confirmation  been  removed  from  school 
into  the  walks  of  common  life.  These  Bible -hours 
yielded  fruit  also  for  a  wider  circle  through  a  publica- 
tion issued  in  1822,  and  entitled  lietrachtumjen  iib.  ein- 
zehie  Thiilc  d.  heil.  Schrifl,  u|)on  which  followed,  in 
1827,  liesrhiifliyuni/eH  init  d.  hiil.  Srhrijl,  and  in  1855 
UnterhaltuM/en  iib,  einzelne  Ab.^chnitte  d.  heil.  JSchriff, 
These  schools  for  girls  were  continued,  with  rare  inter- 
ruptions, down  to  the  last  year  of  her  life,  the  sixth 
class  being  admitted  in  18.54;  and  it  became  a  desirable 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbors,  even  when  they  dif- 
fered from  Ikt  in  religious  ojiiiiion,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren place(l  under  her  care. 

The  disposition  to  give  and  help  in  everj'  way  was 
too  strong  ill  Amalia's  nature  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  her  school.     She  thought  at  first  of  organizing 
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an  evangelical  sisterhood  after  the  pattern  of  the  Rom- 
ish orders.  Her  way  was  made  clear,  however,  by  the 
first  breaking-out  of  the  cholera  ei)idemic  in  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1831,  when  she  offered  her  services  to  the 
cholera  hospital,  wliich  were  accepted.  She  was  at  last 
placed  ov'er  the  entire  corps  of  male  and  female  nurses. 
The  experience  so  gained  was  practically  utilized  after- 
wards in  the  forming  of  a  wumaii^s  societi/  for  the  relief 
of  tlie  poor  and  the  sick  instead  of  the  proposed  sister- 
hood. It  was  composed  of  women  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  at  first  thirteen  in 
number  (1832),  and  was  placed  under  stringent  rules  of 
administration.  Direct  visitation  was  made  a  duty, 
certain  families  being  assigned  to  a  number  of  mem- 
bers, wlio  were  required  to  visit  in  succession  and  record 
the  results  of  the  visits  in  books  provided  for  that  pur- 
)Kise.  No  case  of  chronic  poverty  was  received,  and  the 
most  careful  inquiries  were  made  with  reference  to  ap- 
plicants for  aid,  covering  the  business,  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  family,  their  age  and  sex,  attendance  on 
schools,  the  home,  and  its  appearance  as  to  neatness  and 
order.  A  weekly  meeting  was  held  in  wliich  the  claim 
of  such  applicants  to  admission  was  discussed,  and  at 
which  they  were  placed  uniler  the  care  of  certain  mem- 
bers if  received.  It  was  also  a  principle  never  to  visit 
the  poor  empty-handed,  but  never  to  give  them  money, 
orders  on  tradesmen  or  provisions  in  kind  being  pre- 
ferred; and  if  want  of  work  was  the  occasion  of  the  suf- 
fering, tlie  effort  was  made  to  secure  employment.  The 
union  even  erected  a  number  of  manufactories  itself. 
and  ha  I  them  managed  under  its  control,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  employment  to  the  poor,  and  its  re- 
ports show  that  this  part  of  its  business  was  not  con- 
ducted at  a  loss.  Nor  was  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
clients  neglected.  Every  visitor  was  expected  to  use 
all  proper  effort  to  secure  tlie  moral  and  religious  im- 
])roveinent  of  the  persons  under  her  care,  no  less  than 
to  minister  to  their  temporal  needs.  The  workings  of 
this  union  caused  its  fame  to  spread,  not  simply  through- 
out an  appreciative  city,  but  over  wide  areas,  so  that 
when  a  terrible  conflagration  laid  Hamburg  low  in  1842, 
contributions  from  women's  unions  in  numerous  German 
cities,  all  of  which  called  themselves  daughters  of  the 
union  of  Hamburg,  were  forwarded  to  the  parent  society 
f  >r  its  use.  Amalia  Sieveking's  life-purpose  was  thus 
fidly  realized,  and  crowned  with  blessing  beyond  all 
her  expectations.  The  last  two  years  of  her  life  were 
shadowed  by  pulmonary  troubles,  which  destroyed  her 
strength  and  compelled  her  gradual  withdrawal  from 
tlie  work  whose  supervision  had  become  to  her  a  second 
nature.  She  died  April  1,  1850.  For  her  life,  see  Denk- 
iLuirilii/keitcii  aus  d.  Lebeii  I'oii  A  m.nUd  Sievekiiuj,  etc. 
(Hamb.  1860). — Herzog,  Real-Encijkiop.  s.  v. 

Sif,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  beautiful  second 
wife  of  Thor,  celebrated  on  account  of  her  wonderful 
blonde  hair,  which  the  evil  Loki  cut  off  on  one  occasion 
while  she  slept.  Thor  compelled  him,  on  peril  of  his 
life,  to  procure  golden  hair  for  Sif  instead  of  that  which 
he  had  stolen,  and  Loki  obtained  it  from  the  dwarfs. 
Sif  had  been  previously  married,  and  had  given  liirth  to 
a  son,  Uliar ;  Thor's  children  by  her  were  named  Thrudr 
and  Lorride.  Sif  would  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
virtuf)us  of  the  asins,  for  when  Loki,  at  Aeger's  ban- 
quet, charged  upon  the  w^omen  and  virgins  their  nu- 
merous loves,  he  spared  Sif  such  exposure.  She  handed 
him  a  cup  while  thanking  him  for  his  forbearance  ;  ujion 
which  he  replied  that  he  must  concede  to  her  an  emi- 
nence above  all  others,  since  she  had  possessed  only  one 
lover,  who  was  himself. — Vollmer,  Wbritrh.  d.  Mylhol. 
s.  V. 

Sifra.     See  Siphra. 

Sifridense.s.     See  Siscidencks. 

Siga,  the  name  of  an  alleged  Phoenician  goddess 
who  has  been  likened  to  Minerva, 

Sigalon,  Xavikr,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at 
Uzes   (Gard)  in   1788,  of  parents  in   hinnble  circinn- 


stances,  and  was  educated  in  the  school  of  design  at 
Nismes.  He  jiainted  chiefly  sacred  subjects,  especially 
the  Last  Judgment,  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  at  Home, 
which  made  his  fortune.  He  died  of  the  cholera  at 
Kome,  Aug.  18,  1837.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bivg.  (iene- 
riile,  s.  V. 

Sigarsholmr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  an  island 
in  the  north  on  which  a  battle  was  fought  that  brought 
forty-six  heroes  to  their  graves,  and  in  which  their 
swords  are  buried.  The  walkure  Svava  brought  the 
most  famous  of  the  swords  to  her  lover  Helgi,  who  was 
under  her  protection. 

SigarsvoeHur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  between  Helgi  and  Hrod- 
mar.  Helgi  Hattingaskade  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Svava,  the  walkure. 
SigarsvoeHur  was  subsequently  given  by  Sigmund  Wol- 
sungssohn  to  Helgi  Hundingstodter,  his  son,  in  honor 
of  his  name. — Vollmer,  Worterh.  d.  Mytlwl.  s.  v. 

Sigebert  of  Gp:MBLonx  {Gemblar),  a,  Belgian 
monk,  was  born  about  A.U.  1030,  and  educated  in  the 
convent  of  Gembloux,  where  he  also  became  a  monk. 
About  A.D.  1048  he  assumed  charge  of  the  school  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  St.  Vincent  at  IMetz,  but  re- 
turned to  Gembloux,  after  a  successful  career,  about 
1070,  and  continued  during  forty  additional  years  to  la- 
bor in  the  work  of  teaching  and  authorship,  being  gen- 
erally admired  and  reverc<l.  He  was  characterized  by 
frankness  and  piety,  gifted  with  a  sound  judgment,  so 
that  he  was  fitted  to  administer  in  secular  affairs,  and 
was  decidedly  true  to  principle.  It  was  because  of  his 
influence  that  the  Church  of  Liege  remained  loyal  to 
the  emperor,  despite  the  efforts  put  forth  by  certain  ab- 
bots to  subject  it  to  the  pope  alone.  The  celebrated 
letter  written  by  Gregory  VII  to  bishop  Hermann  of 
Metz,  which  asserted  the  right  of  the  pope  to  place  a 
sovereign  under  the  ban  and  dissolve  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects,  was  answered  by  Sigebert,  and  so  also  was 
the  demand  of  Paschal  H,  made  in  1102  or  1103,  that 
count  Robert  of  Flanders  should  head  a  crusade  to  pun- 
ish the  Church  of  Liege  for  its  fidelity  to  the  sovereign. 
With  like  good  judgment  he  resisted  the  imposing  of 
the  j'oke  of  asceticism  on  the  entire  Church,  though  he 
himself  was  predisposed  in  favor  of  a  monastic  life.  His 
fearless  attitude  with  reference  to  such  questions  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    He  died  Oct.  5,  1 1 12. 

The  works  of  Sigebert  are  enumerated  by  himself  in 
the  work  IM  ]'iris  Illustrihus  (best  ed.  m  j\Iir;vi  Bibli- 
oth.  Kcd.  ed.  ii,  cur.  .1.  A.  Fabricio),  a  book  whose  only 
value  now  consists  in  the  preservation  of  a  few  interest- 
ing facts  which  it  contains.  The  Vita  Deoderici,  an 
early  work  commemorating  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Metz,  gives  evidence  of  the  author's  ex- 
tensive reading.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  king  Sigebert, 
the  founder  of  the  church  and  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Metz,  and  a  number  of  saints'  legends  in  either  prose 
or  verse,  particularly  a  life  of  Wiebert,  the  founder  of 
Gembloux,  and  a  history  of  the  convent  to  1048 ,  and 
he  gave  attention  to  music  and  chronology.  His  last 
and  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Chi-onicon,  extending 
from  A.D.  381  to  1111,  but  being  a  mere  compilation 
from  other  works  down  to  1023,  af'ter  which  date  it  pos- 
sesses, to  some  degree,  the  character  of  an  independent 
source.  The  selections  from  other  books  are  judicious, 
the  treatment  of  facts  cautious,  moderate,  and  impartial, 
and  the  whole  is  characterized  by  something  of  the 
historic  spirit.  The  work  became  in  time  the  principal 
source  of  information  with  reference  to  the  churches 
and  abbeys  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  The 
charge  that  Sigebert  had  invented  the  legend  of  pope 
Joan  is  now  disbelieved,  and  Bethmann,  in  the  Monu- 
inen/a  Germ.  SS.,  omits  it  from  his  collection  of  Sige- 
bert's  works.  See  the  Monumenia  Germ.  SS.  passim ; 
Hirsch,  I)e  Vita  et  iSc7-i.pt is  Sigeberfi  (Berol.  1841); 
M'attenbach,  Deiitschland's  Gesrhichtsquellen  (BerL  1858), 
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particularly  p.  291-299;  Pertz,  Archii;  xi,  1-17.— Her-  ! 
zog,  Real-  Encyklvp.  s.  v.  | 

Sigfaudur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of  I 
Odin,  signifying  the  jUllitr  of  nctviy  (^German,  Sityes-  \ 
vater).  j 

Siggautr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  the  god  of  victory  ((ierman,  Siegesyott).  I 

Siggones,  the  second  class  of  priests  among  the  ' 
ancient  Prussians.  They  were  probably  more  widely 
scattered  over  the  country  tlian  were  ttie  (Irivaites  (the  ^ 
first  class),  who  dwelt  constantly  at  the  sanctuary  Ko- 
mowa;  and  even  there  the  Siggones  were  probably  j 
found,  since  it  was  a  Siggo  who  slew  bishop  Adalbert 
on  the  borders  of  the  sacred  forest  of  Samland.  near  Ko- 
mowa.  The  name  Siggo  is  suggestive  of  l)lessing  (Ger- 
man,tSVr/eH),  to  pronounce  which,  over  the  people,  may 
have  been  the  principal  business  of  these  priests.  It 
would  seem  that  they  also  had  sujiervisiou  over  the 
sacred  groves,  forests,  fountains,  hills,  etc.  Possibly 
their  residences  were  chosen  with  reference  to  such 
places,  so  that  they  might  conveniently  receive  the 
sacrificial  gifts  of  the  people  in  exchange  for  their 
blessing.— VoUmer,  Worttrb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sigi,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
was  compelled  to  forsake  the  kingdom  because  he  had, 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  slain  the  slave  Bredi,  who  had 
been  more  successful  tiian  himself  in  the  hunt.  He  ob- 
tained ships  from  Odin  and  became  a  powerful  viking, 
who  subdued  mighty  kingdoms  to  his  rule.  He  fell,  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  a  battle  against  his  wife's  brother, 
who  had  rebelled  against  his  authority. — Vollraer,  Wur- 
terb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sigill  (fiyilhim),  a  seal,  or  signature. 

Sigillaria,  the  last  two  days  of  the  feast  of  Saturn, 
so  called  from  little  earthenware  figures  (siyilla)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 
See  Saturnalia. 

Sigillo,  Robert  de,  an  English  prelate,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  see  of  London  by  the  empress  ]Maud  in 
1 141.  When  the  Londoners  revolted  to  king  Stephen, 
the  bishop  was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  that  revolution,  which  he  refused.  Pope  Eugenius 
wrote  to  king  Ste|)hen  and  his  (pieen,  asking  that  Si- 
gillo be  excused  from  taking  the  oath.  He  died  in  1 151. 
See  Collier,  Krrles.  Hist,  ii,  '24.'). 

SigUlum  Altaris  {seal  of  the  altar).  "The  au- 
thentic mark  of  an  altar  was  its  five  crosses;  and  there 
was  a  small  stone  called  siyillum  altaris,  by  which  the 
aperture  for  the  insertion  of  relics  was  closed  up  by  mor- 
tar tempered  in  holy  water"  (Fosbrooke).— Eadie,  Eccles. 
Cycloju  s.  v. 

Sigismund  fW.),  king  ok  RrRorNnv  in  the  6t.h 
century,  was  baptized  in  youth  by  Avitus,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Gondcbaud,  in  old.  In  ol7  he  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Ekaone,  wiiich  was  attended  by  twen- 
ty-seven Hurguiidian  l)ishops.  and  fixed  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom.  He  governed  with  wisdom.  Peiiig  very 
liberal  towards  liie  (Jliurcli,  he  foimded,  in  .t15,  the 
monastery  of  Argaune  at  Maurice,  in  Valais,  which  be- 
came celebrated.  He  was  assassinated  in  b->\,  in  re- 
venge for  the  execution  of  Ins  son,  Sigeric,  by  his  first 
wife-,  and  as  he  had  already  taken  the  tonsure  and  re- 
ligious haliit,  he  was  canonized  as  a  martyr,  ids  festival 
being  fixed  on  May  \.  According  to  Savigny  (Geschichte 
des  romischm  Reclit.i,  vol.  ii)  it  was  Sigismund,  and  not 
his  father,  who  com|)iled  the  Burgundian  code  calleci  the 
Loi  (iomhetle ;  but  this  is  successfully  disputed  by  (iaiipp 
(JHeyermanisrlu'H  A  n.iiedelunynt  lliresUn,  1844  |,  p.  29G- 
317).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Jiiny.  dhierale,  s.  v.,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  IjyewLs  of  the  Afonaxlic  Orders,  p.  173. 

Sigismund,  .Ioiiann,  elector  of  lirarnhnhurg 
(ICOH  19),  was  born  Nov.  IH,  l.')72,  and  became  note- 
worthy througl)  his  transition  from  the  Lutheran  to  the 
Reformed  Clmrch.      His  father  had  endeavored  to  bind 


him  to  the  support  of  the  Fornnda  of  Concord  (q.  v.)  by 
securing  his  signature  to  a  declaration  approving  of  that 
standard,  and  of  the  existing  organization  in  churches 
and  schools.  His  wife,  Anna,  a  daughter  of  duke  Albert 
of  Prussia  and  Maria  Eleonore  of  Cleve,  was  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  and  exercised  all  her  influence  to  prevent  a 
change  in  his  Church  relations;  and  the  temper  of 
mail}'  of  his  subjects  in  Brandenburg  and  the  district 
of  Prussia  which  he  held  as  a  fief  from  Poland  threat- 
ened to  render  such  a  step  productive  of  grave  compli- 
cations. To  these  infiuences  must  be  added  tlie  cer- 
tainty that  many  neighboring  princes  would  withdraw 
their  favor.  Sigismund,  nevertheless,  took  that  step, 
and  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper  under  the  Keformed 
ritual,  for  the  first  time,  on  Christmas-day  of  1613. 
Even  his  most  embittered  enemies  never  charged  secu- 
lar or  political  motives  on  him  for  this  action,  though  a 
later  generation  adopted  that  explanation  (Schrrickh). 
He  had  been  prejudiced  against  the  Formula  (f  Concord 
from  the  begiiniing,  and  had  already,  in  KilO,  issued 
statutes  to  the  University  of  Frankfort,  in  which  sub- 
scription to  the  Formula  was  not  required.  An  im- 
mense excitement  was  caused.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
wrote,  under  date  of  F'eb.  1,  1614,  to  dissuade  Sigismund 
from  completing  the  transfer;  and  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  the  latter  was  compelled  to  issue  an  edict 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  inveigh  against  his  measures  in 
the  pulpit.  The  estates  of  Brandenburg  demanded  the 
contiiniation  of  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran 
Churcli,  and  the  disuse  of  all  measures  intended  to  favor 
the  Keformed.  The  difficulty  was  finally  composed  by 
the  action  of  the  elector,  who  (Feb.  5, 1(315)  engaged  that 
the  Lutherans  should  continue  to  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science and  to  exercise  the  right  of  patronage  where 
legally  entitled  thereto;  but  insured  like  privileges  to 
their  Reformed  opponents.  A  collo()uium  of  clergymen 
was  held  at  Berlin  in  October,  1014,  where  the  resolu- 
tion was  reached  that  defamation  of  the  Keformed  party 
should  thereafter  be  avoided.     The  result  of  the  whole 
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contest  was  that  the  Reformed  Church  obtained  legal 
recognition.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  Reformed 
communion  the  elector  published  his  Confession  of  Fail h 
(Joh.  Sifjism,  Confessio  Fidei),  May,  1614.  It  claims  to 
deal  with  points  at  issue  between  Evangelical  Protes- 
tants only.  Its  introduction  disclaims  the  intention  of 
introducing  novelties,  but  asserts  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving certain  remainders  of  popery,  and  concludes 
with  a  recognition  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  an  approval  of  the  "Apostolical,  the  Athana- 
sian,  and  the  Nicene,  Ephesian.  and  Chalcedonian  sym- 
bols;"  to  which  list  is  added  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530,  but  as  afterwards  revised  and  improved.  The 
Confessio  rejects  all  later  Lutheran  additions — as  the 
ubiquity  of  Clirist's  body,  the  involving  of  Christ's  De- 
ity in  his  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  omnipotence  to 
his  humanity,  etc.  The  remaining  articles  relate  to  the 
sacraments  and  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  ordinary  Reformed,  Calvinian  view. 
See  Hering,  Nist.  Xackr.  i\  d.  ersten  A  rfange  d.  evang,- 
ref  Kirche  in,  Brandenh.  u,  Pi-eussen  (1778);  Kllster, 
A  lies  u.  N^eues  (Berlin) ;  Von  Miihler,  Gesch.  d.  evanf/el. 
Kirchenverfassung  in  d.  Mark  Brandenburg  (184t)); 
Moller,  Joh.  Sig.  Uehertritt  zum  ref,  Bekenntniss,  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitsclir.  (Berlin,  18.58),  p.  189  sq. ;  and  vari- 
ous Fssays  by  prorector  Schmidt,  of  Schweidnitz,  etc. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Sigmaringen,  Finnuss  of,  properly  Marc  Rei,  a 
Capuchin  monk,  was  born  at  Sigmaringen  in  1.577,  and 
educated  at  Fribourg.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Grisons,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  at  Senis,  April 
24, 1622.  He  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIV  in  1746. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Sigmund  Wolsungssohn,  in  Norse  mythology, 
was  a  celebrated  hero  who  was  invulnerable  and  proof 
against  poison,  and  who  drank  the  cup  of  poison  intend- 
ed for  his  brother  without  injury  to  himself.  He  be- 
came the  father,  by  the  beautiful  Danish  queen  Borg- 
hild,  of  Helgi  Hundingstodter  and  Sigurd  Fafnirstodter. 
— Vollraer,  Wijrterh.  d.  Mgthol.  %  v. 

Sign  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words,  especially  nx,  o//;,  ar)jxuov,  which  usu- 
alU'  denote  a  miraculous  or,  at  least,  divine  or  extraor- 
dinary token  of  an  event,  generally  in  the  future.  See 
Miracle.  In  Biblical  language  a  sign  is  a  token,  or 
whatever  serves  to  express  or  represent  another  thing. 
Thus  the  Lord  gave  to  Noah  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of 
his  covenant  ((Jen.  ix,  12,  13),  and  for  the  same  purpose 
he  appointed  circumcision  to  Abraham  (xvii,  11,  see 
also  Exod.  iii,  12  ;  Judg.  vi,  17).  In  Isa.  vii,  18  the  word 
is  used  for  a  prophetic  similitude:  "Behold,  I  and  the 
children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Israel"  (see  also  Ezek.  iv,  8).  Signs 
and  wonders,  as  they  are  usualh'  connected,  sometimes 
denote  those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of  power  and  au- 
thority which  were  furnished  by  miracles,  and  by  other 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  (John  iv,  48,  Matt,  xii, 
38;  Acts  ii,  22),  sometimes  those  unusual  ajipearances 
which  betoken  the  approach  of  great  events  (Luke  xxi, 
i  1,  25),  and  at  other  times  tokens  or  pledges  as  evidences 
of  fulfilment  (ii,  12 ;  1  Cor.  i,  22).  This  word  is  emphat- 
ically used  in  Scripture  for  a  miraculous  appearance, 
which  would  attest  the  divine  authority  of  a  prophet 
or  teacher.  The  .Jews  asked  our  Lord  for  "a  sign  from 
heaven"  (Matt,  xvi,  1),  meaning,  thereby,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
which  Daniel  had  foretold  (vii,  13),  and  which  "the 
traditions  of  the  elders,"  as  appears  from  the  Talmud, 
had  declared  to  be  the  only  certain  sign  of  the  advent 
of  the  promised  inheritor  of  David's  throne  and  deliv- 
erer of  the  .Jewish  nation.  So  our  Lord  refers  to  "  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man"  (Matt,  xxiv,  30),  as  prefigured 
by  the  national  overthrow  of  the  Jews  (see  Zettner, 
Be  Astre  Judceis  quondam  Ominoso  [Alt.  1724],  and  the 
monographs  cited  by  Hase,  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  187).      See 

ESCHATOLOGY. 


SIGN,  a  term  used  in  defining  a  sacrament  to  describe 
the  relation  existing  between  an  external  ordinance  and 
that  which  it  represents.  The  former  is  called  the  "  out- 
ward part,  or  sign,"  the  latter  the  "  inward  part,  or  thing 
signified."     See  Signs. 

SIGN  OF  THE  Cross.  See  Cross,  Sign  of;  Sig- 
NUM  Crucis. 

Signe,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  queen 
Bera  of  Zealand.  Hagbart  of  Drontheim,  the  bold  son 
of  Hake  and  a  celebrated  viking,  came  to  Zealan<i  with 
the  intention  of  challenging  the  queen's  sons,  Alf  and 
Alger,  to  single  combat  in  order  to  measure  strength 
with  them.  He  saw  and  loved  Signe,  but  her  cruel 
mother  hated  him  and  prevented  their  union.  Alf  fell 
in  the  duel,  and  Hagbart  recklessly  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  a  prisoner,  because  he  trusted  in  his  strength, 
but  a  lock  of  Signe's  hair  bound  him  fast.  He  was 
doomed  to  death,  and  the  archers  were  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute the  queen's  decree,  when  the  victim  took  his  own 
life.  Signe  was  rescued  from  her  blazing  dwelling  by 
her  brother  Alger,  but  only  in  order  to  die  beside  the 
corpse  of  her  lover,  for  she  had  taken  poison.  Comp. 
(EhlenschUtger's  touching  tragedy,  in  which  he  has 
elaborated  this  material,  entitled  Hagbart  og  Signe. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Signet  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  Dnn,  cho- 
fhdni  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18;  Exod.  xxviii,  11,  21,36;  xxxix, 
6,  14,  30;  Jer.  xxii,  24;  Hag.  ii,  23),  or  T^nh,  cholhe- 
meth  (fem.  of  the  same,  only  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  25),  a  seal, 
as  elsewhere  rendered;  and  of  the  Chald.  XpTS',  izkd, 
the  same  (Dan.  vi,  17  [18J) ;  both  so  called  from  being 
engraved;  also  of  acppay'tQ,  Tob.  i,  22;  Ecclus.  xvii,  22; 
xxxii,  6;  xlix,  11 ;  Bel  11 ;  1  Mace,  vi,  15,  a  seal,  as 
elsewhere  rendered. 

The  importance  attached  to  seals  in  the  East  is  so 
great  that  without  one  no  document  is  regarded  as  au- 
thentic (Layard,  A'trt.  and  Bub.  p.  608  ;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
V,  454).  The  use  of  some  method  of  sealing  is  obvious- 
ly, therefore,  of  remote  antiquity.  Among  such  meth- 
ods used  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period  were  engraved 
stones,  pierced  through  their  length  and  hung  by  a 
string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  for 
the  finger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this  purpose 
was  the  scarabfeus,  formed  of  precious  or  common  stone, 
or  even  of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of 
which  the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved.  Cylin- 
ders of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices  were  also  used 
as  signets.  One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date 
of  Osirtasen  I,  or  between  2000  and  3000  B.C.  Besides 
finger-rings,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  made  use  of  cylinders  of  precious  stone 
or  terra-cotta,  which  were  probably  set  in  a  frame  and 
rolled  over  the  document  which  was  to  be  sealed.  The 
document,  especially  among  the  two  latter  nations,  was 
itself  often  made  of  baked  clay,  sealed  while  it  was  wet 
and  burned  afterwards.  But  in  many  cases  the  seal  con- 
sisted of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed  with  the  seal  and  at- 
tached to  the  document,  whether  of  papjTus  or  other 
material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  often  bear  the 
impress  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  strings 
by  which  they  were  fastened.  One  such  found  at 
Nimriul  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt,  B.C. 
711,  and  another  is  believed  by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been 
the  seal  of  Sennacherib,  of  nearly  the  same  date  (Birch, 
Hist,  of  Pottery,  i,  101,  118;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii, 
341,  364;  Layard,  Kin.  and  Bab.  p.  154-160).  In  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of  clay. 
The  custom  [irevalent  among  the  Babylonians  of  carry- 
ing seals  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  i,  195,  who  also  no- 
tices the  seals  on  tombs,  ii,  121;  Wilkinson,  i,  15;  ii, 
364;  Matt,  xxvii,  66;  Dan.  vi,  17.  The  use  of  clay  in 
sealing  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Job  xxxviii,  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in 
the  case  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18),  who  probably,  like 
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many  modern  Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by  a  string  from 
Ills  nec-k  or  arm.  (See  Cant,  viii,  (!;  (iesenius,  p.  538, 
1140;  Hobinsuii,  i,  .3(i;  Xiehiilir,  Dexcr.  de  I'A  rob.  p.  90; 
Cliardin,  loc  cit. ;  Ok-arius,  7'iiirth,  p.  317  ;  Knobel,  on 
(Jen.  xjcxviii,  in  /->(•//.  //iiii<lb.)  Tiie  ring  or  the  seal 
as  an  emblem  of  authority,  in  Kgypt,  I'er.sia,  and 
elsewhere,  is  mentioned  in  the  eases  of  Pharaoh  with 
Joseph,  (ion.  xli,  42;  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi,8;  of  Ahasu- 
erus,  Esth.  iii,  10,  12;  viii, 2;  of  Darius,  Dan.  he.  cil.; 
also  1  ^lacc.  vi,  1.");  Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  2,2;  Herodotus, 
iii,  128,  Curtiiis,  iii,('),  7;  x,5,4;  Sandys,  7V((;¥/.<(,  p.  62 ; 
Chardin,  ii,  2!tl ;  v,  451,4(52;  and  as  an  evidence  of  a 
covenant  in  .Jer.  xxxii,  10,  54;  Neh.  ix,  38;  x,  1 ,  Hag. 
ii,  23.  Its  general  importance  is  denoted  by  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word  (liev.  v,  1 ;  ix,  4).  Rings  with  I 
seals  are  mentioned  in  the  iSIishiia  {Sh<ihb.  vi,  d).  and 
earth  or  clay  as  used  for  seals  of  bags  (viii,  5).  Seals  of 
four  sorts,  used  in  the  Temple,  as  well  as  special  guar- 
dians of  tliem,  are  mentioned  in  Slnkdl.  v,  1. 

Among  raddern  Orientals  the  size  and  ]ilace  of  the 
seal  vary  according  to  the  importance  botli  of  the  send- 
er of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent.     In 
sealing,  the  seal  itself,  not  the  )iaper,  is  smeared  with  i 
the  sealing  substance.     Thus  illiterate  persons  some-  [ 
times  use  the  object  nearest  at  hand — their  own  finger,  ! 
or  a  stick  notched  for  the  purpose — and,  daubing  it  with  [ 
ink,  smear  tiie  paper  therewith  (Chardin.  v,  545 ;   ix,  j 
347;  Arvieux,  Truvth,  p.  161;  liainvolf,  Travels,  in  Ray, 
ii,  61;  Niebuhr,  loc.  cit.;  Robinson,  i,  36).     Engraved 
signets  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times, 
as  is  evident  in  the  description  of  the  high -priest's 
breastjilate  (Exod.  xxviii,  11,  36;  xxxix,  6),  and  the 
work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct  occupation  is  men- 
tioned in  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  27. 

There  seem  to  have  l)eeu  two  kinds  of  seals  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews.  A  notion  appears  to  exist  that 
all  ancient  seals,  being  signets,  were  rings,  intended  to 
be  worn  on  the  hand.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case;  nor  is  it  so  now  in  the  East,  where  signet-rings 
are  still,  probably,  as  common  as  they  ever  were  in  an- 
cient times.  Their  general  use  of  seals  was  very  differ- 
ent from  ours,  as  they  were  emplnyed  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  a  device  on  wax,  but  in  the  ])lace  of 
a  sign  manual,  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  owner  upon 
any  document  to  which  he  desired  to  affix  it.  The 
name  thus  impressed  had  the  same  legal  validity  as  the 
actual  signature,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East.  This 
practice  may  be  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred in  the  last  days  of  Cieorge  IV.  When  he  became 
too  ill  to  aliix  his  sign  manual  to  the  numerous  docu- 
ments which  reipiired  it,  a  fac-simile  was  engraved  on  a 
stamp,  by  which  it  was  in  his  presence  impressed  upon 
them.  I5y  this  contrivance  any  one  may  give  to  any 
paper  the  legal  sanction  of  his  name,  although  he  may 
be  unable  to  write;  and  the  awkward  contrivance  to 
which  we  resort  in  such  cases,  of  affixing  a  cross  or 
mark  with  the  signature  of  an  attesting  witness,  is  un- 
necessary.    For  this  i)urpose  the  surface  of  the  seal  is 
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smeared  with  a  black  pigment,  which  leaves  the  figure 
of  the  body  of  the  seal  upon  the  paper,  in  which  the 
characters  appear  blank  or  white.  The  characters  re- 
quired are  often  too  large  or  tuo  many  to  be  convenient- 
ly used  in  a  signet-ring,  in  which  case  they  are  en- 
graved on  a  seal  shaped  not  unlike  those  in  use  among 
ourselves,  which  is  carried  in  the  bosom,  or  suspended 
from  the  neck  over  the  breast.  This  custom  was  an- 
cient, and,  no  doubt,  existed  among  the  Hebrews  ((ien. 
xxxviii,  18;  Cant,  viii,  6,  Hag.  ii,  23).  These  seals  are 
often  entirely  of  metal  (brass,  silver,  or  gold),  but  some- 
times of  stone  set  in  metal.  As  an  appendage  thus 
shaped  might  be  inconvenient  from  the  pressure  of  its 
edges,  the  engraved  stone  was  sometimes  made  to  turn 
in  its  metal  frame,  like  our  swivel  seals,  so  as  to  present 
a  flat  surface  to  the  body.     (See  below.) 

If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first  fastened 
with  some  ligament,  over  which  was  placed  some  well- 
compacted  clay  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  seal. 
Clay  was  used  because  it  hardens  in  the  heat  which 
would  dissolve  wax  ,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  wax  is 
not  used  in  the  East.  A  person  leaving  property  in  the 
custody  of  strangers — say  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  cara- 
vansarai — seals  the  door  to  prevent  the  place  from  being 
entered  without  legal  proof  of  tlie  fact.  The  simplicity 
of  the  Eastern  locks,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
might  be  i)icked,  render  this  precaution  the  more  nec- 
essary. Sometimes  a  coarsely  engraved  and  large 
wooden  seal  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  There  are 
distinct  allusions  to  this  custom  in  Job  xxxviii,  14 ; 
Cant,  iv,  12. 

Signet-rings  were  very  common,  especially  among 
persons  of  rank.  They  were  sometimes  wholly  of  metal, 
but  often  the  inscription  was  borne  by  a  stone  set  in  sil- 
ver or  gold.  As  impression  from  the  signet-ring  of  a 
monarch  gave  the  force  of  a  ro\-al  decree  to  any  in- 
strument to  which  it  was  affixed,  so  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using  the 
royal  name,  and  created  the  highest  office  in  the  State 
((ien.  xH,  42;  Esth.  iii,  10,  12;  viii,  2;  Jer.  xxii,  24; 
Dan.  vi,  10, 13, 17;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  8).  Rings,  being 
so  much  employed  as  seals,  were  called  m"3I3,  tahbaoth, 
which  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  imprint,  and 
also  to  seal.  They  were  commonly  worn  as  ornainents  on 
the  fingers — usually  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
(Exod.  xxxv,  22 ;  Luke  xv,  22 ;  James  ii,  2).  Such 
rings  were  anciently  made  of  silver,  gold,  or  bronze ; 
sometimes  the  hoop  was  of  iron,  and  the  signet  ])art  of 
gold.  Rings  were  early  set  with  gems  or  other  stones; 
and  when  designed  for  seals  or  signets,  the  gems  were 
engraved  (Exod.  xxviii,  11,21).  In  the  British  Museum 
there  are  several  rings,  ear-rings,  nose-rings,  pendants, 
signets,  beads,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments, 
from  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  They  are  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  iron,  elcctrum,  cornelian,  jasper,  porcelain,  ivory, 
glass,  emerald,  etc.  Some  of  the  signets  are  set  with 
amulets  or  scarakei,  and  bear  the  pnvnomcn  of  Thotmes 
III.  There  are  finger- rings, 
.some  in  open  work,  with  fig- 
ures of  deities,  etc;  and  on  the 
faces  of  some  the  pra^nomen  of 
Ameno])his  III;  on  others,  the 
names  of  Amentnonk,  Amoun- 
ra,  etc.  Among  tlic  I'^gyptian 
antiiiuitics  in  tli('  p<isscssi(in 
of  Dr.  Alibot,  English  resident 
physician  at  Cairo,  is  the  well- 
authenticated  signet -ring  of 
Cheo])s.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  article  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  is  of  fine  gold, 
weiiiliing  nearly  three  sover- 
eigns, and  bearing  the  name 
of  Shufu,  the  Suphis  of  IMane- 
fho,  and  the  Cheops  of  the 
Greeks.     This  precious   relic 
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of  the  age  of  the  founder  of  the  Great  PjTamid  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  Tlie  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  tliose  in  the 
tombs  about  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  all  the  details  are 
minutely  attended  to  and  beautifully  executed.  It  was 
foiuid  in  a  tomb  near  the  jiyramids  of  el-Gizeh.  One 
of  the  largest  signets  seen  by  Wilkinson  contained 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  gold.  It  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive ring,  half  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter,  bear- 
ing an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  the  devices  were  en- 
graved, one  inch  long,  six  tenths  in  its  greatest,  and  four 
tenths  in  its  smallest  breadth.  On  one  face  was  the 
name  of  king  Horus,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  on  the 
second  a  lion,  with  the  legend  "  Lord  of  strength,"  refer- 
ring to  t  lie  monarch  ;  on  t  he  third  side  a  scorpion ;  and  on 
the  fourth  a  crocodile  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  337;.     See  Seal. 


Sisrnet-ring  of  Horus.  ('2  is  the  enth-e  ring,  with  its  swiv- 
el;  1  i>i  the  fiice-side,  with  signature  of  Horus;  3  and  4 
are  the  other  sides.) 

Significat  was  a  brief  name  for  the  writ  De  Ex- 
communicdlo  Capiendo  from  the  word  at  the  beginning 
of  the  writ — "Significat  nobis  venerabilis  Pater,  H.  L. 
Episcopus,"  etc.     See  Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Signorelli,  Luca  (called  Luca  of  Cortona),  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Cortona  about  1440.  He 
was  instructed  first  by  Matteo  da  Sienna  and  afterwards 
by  Pietro  della  Francesca,  whose  style  he  seized  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  works  of  the  two  have  often  been 
confoimded.  He  painted  many  religious  subjects,  of 
which  a  list  is  given  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biot/.  Generale, 
s.  v. 

Signs.  1.  The  great  bells  at  Canterbury  in  the  12th 
century;  one  took  twenty-four  and  anotlier  thirty-two 
men  to  sound  it.  2.  A  most  intricate  system  of  talking 
with  the  fingers,  used  by  the  Clugniacs  to  indicate  their 
wants  in  hall.  3.  Gerbert  furnishes  a  minute  account 
of  a  similar  manual  telegraph  made  use  of  by  the  pre- 
centor in  a  choir. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  ixhceol.  s.  v. 

Signuni  Crucis  (sign  of  the  cross),  words  used  in 
the  form  for  confirmation,  etc.  The  modern  form  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  as  follows:  "Signo  te  signo 
crucis,  et  conflrmo  te  ehrismate  salutis,  in  nomine 
Pa(  -t-)tris, et  Fi(-|-)lii, et  Spiritus  (-(-)  Sancti.   Amen." 

Signy,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  king 
Wolsung,  and  was  married  against  her  consent  to  Sig- 
gnir  of  Gothland.  Slie  had  feared  that  her  husband  would 
bring  misfortune  to  her  family,  and  her  dread  was  real- 
ized in  the  murder  of  her  father  and  eight  of  her  broth- 
ers, Sigmund,  the  ninth  brother,  being  rescued  by  her. 
She  lived  in  concealment  in  a  hut  in  the  forest  with  Sig- 
mund, and  having  presented  herself  before  him  in  a 
changed  form,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  Sinfioetli,  and  who  consequently  belonged  to 
the  Wolsung  race  by  descent  from  both  his  father  and 
his  mother.  Like  his  fatlier,  he  was  immensely  strong. 
Sigmund  and  Signy  avenged  the  murder  of  their  father 
in  the  blood  of  Signy's  husband,  and  Signy  then  caused 
herself  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse,  as  she  had  no  wish 
to  live  after  her  revenge  had  been  inflicted.— Vollmer, 
Woi'terh.  d.  Afi/thol.  s.  v. 

Sigrhoeffundr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of 
Odin's  names,  signifying  the  originator  of  victory. 

Sigrlin  (or  Signrliii),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  king  Swafnir  of  Swawaland,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  women.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
king  Hiorward  and  also  by  Hrodmar,  the  former  win- 
ning the  prize  through  the  cimning  of  his  follower,  the 
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jarl  Idmund,  who  shot  the  jarl  Franraarr  when  the  lat- 
ter, wearied  with  tlie  duty  of  guarding  Sigrlin,  which 
he  did  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  had  fallen  asleep. — Voll- 
mer, Worterb.  d.  iJythvl.  s.  v. 

Sigrun,  in  Norse  mythology,  w-as  a  celeljratcd  he- 
roic maiden  of  the  primitive  time.     See  Swawa. 

Sigrunnur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  signifying  the  fortunate  victor. 

Sigthror,  in  Norse  mythologj',  was  one  of  Odin's 
names,  signifying  the  mighty  victor. 

Sigtifar  (the  fortunate,  victorious  gods),  in  Norse 
mythology,  is  a  name  given  to  all  the  Asens. 

Sigtopir  (the  houses  of  the  blessed  ones),  in  Norse 
mythology,  is  the  abode  which  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
asas  who  remain  after  the  destruction  of  the  world. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sigtiin,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  residence  beside 
the  M»lar  sea  in  the  dominions  of  king  (iylfe  which 
Odin  selected  for  himself.  It  was  a  temple  and  place 
of  sacrifice. — Vollmer,  Wor-terb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sigtyr,  in  Norse  mj'thologj^,  is  a  surname  of  Odin, 
signifying  the  god  of  victory, 

Sigurlami,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odjn 
who  was  made  king  of  Garderike  (Russia)  by  his  father. 
He  married  Heida,  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  king,  and 
became  the  ancestor  of  a  famous  race  of  heroes. — Voll- 
mer, Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sigyn,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
evil  asa  Loki,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  named  Narve 
and  Vale. 

Si'hon  (Heb.  Sichon',  "in'^p  [or  'n^D,  Numlx  xxi, 
21,  23,  26,  28,  34,  xxxii,  33;  Deut.  i,  4;  ii,  24,  31,  32; 
iii,  2,  6;  iv.  46;  xxix,  7;  Josh,  ii,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  45], 
siveeping  away,  i.e.  warrior  [Gesen.],  or  bold  [Ftirst]  ; 
Sept.  Sjjwj/  v.  r.  Sioiv;  Josephus,  "Zi-j^wv),  the  king  of 
the  Amorites  when  Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxi,  21).  B.C.  1618.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Short- 
ly before  the  time  of  Israel's  arrival,  he  had  dispossessed 
the  Moabites  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south 
of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Anion  with  great  slaugh- 
ter and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi,  26- 
29).  When  the  Israelitish  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporize  like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathers  his 
people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was 
his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed,  and  their 
district  from  Arnon  to  .labbok  became  at  once  the  pos- 
session of  the  conqueror.  Josephus  (-4??^  iv,  5,  2)  has 
preserved  some  singular  details  of  the  battle,  which 
liave  not  survived  in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Sept.  He  represents  the  Amoritish  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially  galled 
by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Hebrews,  and  at  last 
suffering  severely  from  thirst,  they  rushed  to  the  stream 
and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Arnon.  Into  these  recesses  they  were  pursued  by  their 
active  enemy  and  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  AMieth- 
cr  we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  Sihon  fixed  itself  in  the 
national  mind,  and  the  space  which  his  image  occupies 
in  the  official  records  and  in  the  later  poetry  of  Israel, 
that  he  was  a  truly  formidable  chieftain  (l)cut.  xxxi, 
4,  Josh,  ix,  10;  xi"i,  2,  5;  xiii,  10,  21,  27;  Judg.  xi,  19, 
20,  21;  1  Kings  iv,  19;  Neh.  ix,  22;  Psa.  cxxxv,  11; 
cxxxvi,  19).  It  is  probable  that  a  trace  of  the  name 
still  remains  in  the  Jebel  Shihan,a  lofty  and  conspicu- 
ous mountain  just  to  the  south  of  tlie  Wady  Mojeb. — 
Smith. 

Si'hor  (Josh,  xiii,  3).     See  SimiOR. 

Sikes,  Henry  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  in  1833. 
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He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  and  began  to  preach  |  See  Cunningham,  History  of  the  Sikhs;  Malcolm,  Slcetch 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  lie  united  with  the  Baltimore  of  the  Sikhs;  Asiatic  Besearches,  vols,  i,  ii ;  and  The 
Conference  in  1854,  and  served  in  the  regular  niinisit'rial  [  Cti/ciiltii  Revieu;  vols,  xxi,  xxiii. 


work  (with  the  excejuion  of  two  years — 18(11  and  1862 
— when  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary  at 
Washington,  D.  C.)  until  his  death,  June  20, 18C5.  Mr, 
Sikes  had  a  vigorous  anil  well-stored  mind,  and  was  un- 
tiring, industrious,  and  of  untlinching  courage.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  18()G,  p.  17. 

Sikhs  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  sishya,  disciple),  orig- 
inallv  a  religious  sect,  since  grown  into  a  nation,  and 
iulial)iting   the    Punjab.      Their   founder   was   Nanok 
(ij.  v.),  who  has  been  succeeded  by  nine  pontiffs,  each 
of  whom,  like  himself,  is  popularly  denominated  ynrii, 
or  teacher.     His  object  was  to  unite  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans on  the  basis  of  a  pure  monotheism  and  of 
human  brotherhood.     Sufficient  proof  of  the  compre- 
nensive  character  of  his  scheme  is  afforded  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  accepted  concurrently  the  incarna- 
tions of  Neo-Brahmarism  and  the  mission  of  the  Ara- 
bian  propliet,      Nanok's   three   immediate   successors, 
while  zealously  protecting  the  interests  of  the  infant 
sect,  avoided  secular  pursuits,  and  held  themselves  aloof 
from  political  complications.     Arjun  (Arjunmal),  com- 
piler of  the  Sikh  doctrines  in  a  volume  called  .1  diyranth, 
and  founder  of  Amritsar,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  also 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  a  partisan  of  the  rebell- 
ious prince   Khusru,  son  of  Jahanglr.      He  was  im- 
prisoned b}'  the  IMussulman  government,  tortured,  and 
put  to  death  in  1006.     His  son,  Har  Govind,  led  the 
Sikhs  against  the  Mohammedans,  but  was  driven  from 
Lahore  to  the  northern  mountains.     It  was  under  Guru 
(iovind,  tlie  tenth  of  tlie  "  teachers,"  that  the  Sikhs  were 
tirst  formed  into  a  separate  state.     He  combated  the 
Mohammedan  power  and  religion;  and  Hinduism,  with 
its  castes,  fictions,  and  irrational  idolatry,  fell  under  his 
ban.     He  also  wrote  the  second  volume  of  the  Sikh 
Scriptures,  in  which  are  taught  the  worship  of  one  God, 
strict  morality,  and,  equally,  living  by  the  sword.     He 
was  assassinated  while  in  the  imperial  service  in  1708, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari.     After  his  death,  perse- 
cution from  time  to  time  greatly  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  tribe ;  but  their  religious  fanaticism,  nourished  by 
the  sacred  writings  which  successive  leaders  had  pre- 
pared, lent  vigor  to  their  warlike  energies.     In  1764 
they  convened  a  general  assembh',  formally  assumed 
the  character  of  a  nation,  and  issued  coin  from  which 
the  name  of  the  emperor  was  omitted.    Their  common- 
wealth was  designated  Kh<dsa,  and  its  twelve  compo- 
nent states  were  called  misals,  and  were  governed  by 
sirdars,  or  petty  chiefs,  of  whom  Maha  Singh  was  the 
most  powerful.      His  son,  Kunjlt  Singh,  consolidated 
the  misals  into  a  unity  sulyect  to  his  own  sway,  A.D. 
183H.    The  following  year  he  ilied,  aged  fifty -nine  years, 
leaving  a  kingdom,  called  Lahore,  which  included  all 
the  principal  Sikh  states  except  those  cast  of  the  Sut- 
ky.     In  1840  they  were  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  nation.     New  complications  arising,  war 
between  the  Sikhs  and  English  was  renewed  in  1848, 
but  concluded  uiifavoral)ly  for  the  Sikhs  in  February, 
1849.     The  portion  of  the  Sikh  territory  remaining  in- 
dependent is  comprised  in  the  nine  small  states  of  Sir- 
hind.     The  Sikhs  were  faithful  to  the  English  during 
the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1857,  and  aided  malerially  in  its 
suppression.     The  Siklis  still  maintain  their  national 
(characteristics,  Ijeing   tall,  thin,  dark,  active,  excellent 
8oldi(!rs,  frank,  sociable,  and    jilcasure- loving.      Their 
numlier  in  British  India  was  officially  given  in  1808  as 
1,12I»,;510.     A  critical  ac(|uaintance  with  tlie  real  views 
of  Nanok  and  (iovind  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture initil  a  detailed  translation  is  made  of  their 
works  by  some  scholar  comjjletely  versed  in   Hiiidtl 
philoso|ihy.     The  A  diyranth  (the  original  record)  and 
the  Ditswin  I'alashi  da  Granth  (the  record  of  the  tenth 
king)  are  metrical  throughout,  and  are  chiefly  in  Hin- 
dfl  and  I'anjabl,  the  former  containing  additionally  a 
little  Sanscrit,  and  the  latter  a  long  chapter  in  Persian. 


Silanus  is  mentioned  as  governor  of  Syria  by  Jo- 
scplius  (.1»^  xviii,  2,  4,  s.  f.).  According  to  Tacitus 
(will)  surnames  him  Cretiais),  he  was  in  that  office  in 
A.D.  16,  but  removed  from  the  governor.ship  by  Tiljeri- 
us  in  the  following  year,  on  accoimt  of  the  connection 
of  his  family  with  Germanicus,  inasmuch  as  a  daughter 
of  Silanus  had  been  betrothed  to  Nero,  the  eldest  of  the 
children  of  Germanicus  (Annals,  ii,  4,43).  From  his 
name,  Creticus  Silanus,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Julia  gens,  but  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Civcilia  gens.  It  has  been  further  supposed 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  consul  Silanus  of  A.D. 
9  (Dion  Cass,  iv,  30),  who  is  better  known  as  Metellus. 
In  that  case  his  full  name  would  have  been  Q.  Ciecilius 
Metellus  Creticus  Silanus. — iimith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Uioy. 
s.  V. 

Si'las  (SiXac),  an  eminent  member  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  described  under  that  name  in  the  Acts, 
but  probably  as  Silranus  (q.  v.)  in  Paul's  epistles,  B.C. 
47-55.  The  Alexandrine  writers  adopted  somewhat  bold 
abbreviations  of  proper  names,  such  as  Zenas  for  Zeno- 
dorus,  Apollos  for  Apollonius,  Hernias  for  Hermodorus, 
The  metliod  by  which  they  arrived  at  these  forms  is 
not  verj'  apjiarent.  Silas  first  appears  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers (i/yoi''ji(f  I'oi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv, 
22),  liolding  tlie  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  {Trpo(pi]- 
Ti]Q,  ver.  32).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  silva, 
"  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (xvi,  37).  He  was 
appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas on  their  return  to  Antioch  with  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (xv,  22,  32).  Having  accom- 
plished this  mission,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  33  ; 
the  following  verse,  t^o^e  ci  t(^  2iX^  tirtfttiimi  avroi), 
is  perhaps  an  interpolation  introduced  to  harmonize 
the  passage  with  ver.  40).  He  must,  however,  have 
immediately  revisited  Antioch,  for  we  find  him  selected 
by  Paul  as  the  companion  of  his  second  missionary 
journey  (ver.  40 ;  xvii,  40).  At  Bercea  he  was  left  be- 
hind with  Timothy  while  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens 
(ver.  14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements 
until  he  rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth  (xviii,  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obedience 
to  the  injunction  to  do  so  (xvii,  15),  and  had  been 
sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii, 
2),  or  whether  his  movements  were  wholly  independent 
of  Timothy's,  is  uncertain  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life 
of  St.  Paul,  i,  458,  note).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  sev- 
eral times  noticed  (2  Cor.  i,  19 ;  1  Tliess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i, 
1).  He  probably  returned  to  Jerusalem  witli  Paul,  and 
from  that  time  the  connection  between  them  appears  to 
have  terminated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  Peter's  first  epistle  to  Asia  Jlinor  (1  Pet.  v, 
12)  is  doubtfid;  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the 
identity;  the  (piestion  is  chiefly  interesting  as  bearing 
upon  the  Pauline  character  of  Peter's  epistles  ( De 
Wette,  Kinleit.  §  4).  We  have  to  notice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejecting,  the  theories  which  identify  Silas  with 
Tertius  (Hom.  xvi,  22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation 
of  the  name  (Ti;"^b';3),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  all 
events  with  the  autlior  of  the  Acts  (Alford,  Proleyom. 
in  Acts,  i,  1).  — Smith.  The  traditions  (ap.  I)orotha>- 
um  ct  Ilippolytum)  regard  Silas  and  Silvanus  as  differ- 
ent persons,  making  the  former  bislioj)  of  Cnrinth,  and 
tlie  latter  bisiio])  of  Tlu'ssaloniea  (see  Fabricius.  Lur 
Kvavy.  \\  \\~i  \  Cellarius,  V>iw.  e/e  Sila  Viro  Aposlol. 
Jen.  1773).     See  Paul. 

Silent  Prayer.  In  the  ancient  Church  none  but 
communicants  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Church 
during  the  communion  service.  The  entrance  on  this 
service  was  made  by  a  mental  or  silent  prayer,  offered 
by  the  people  in  private,  and  thence  called  ti'iyr)  Sia 
mwiriic,  the  silent  prayer,  and  {I'X')  Kara.  Siavoiai',  the 
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mental  prayer  {Cone.  Laodic.  can.  19).  Some  take  the 
praver  in  silence  here  to  mean  no  more  than  prayers 
made  over  the  communicants  bj'  the  minister  alone, 
the  people  not  making  any  responses;  but  we  are  to 
understand  here  such  private  prayers  as  each  particu- 
lar person  made  by  himself.  That  there  were  such 
private  prayers  appears  not  only  from  the  canon,  but 
from  several  ancient  writers  (Chrysostom,  De  mm  Evul- 
(jandis  Peccatis,  v,  16i ;  Basil,  Ep.  63),  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1. 

Silentiarii,  a  name  given,  1,  to  some  monks  in 
early  times.  This  was  not  a  name  of  any  particular 
order,  but  given  to  some  few  for  their  professing  a  more 
than  Pythagorean  silence;  such  as  Johannes  Silentia- 
rius,  who  was  first  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia,  but 
renounced  his  bishopric  to  become  a  monk  in  Palestine, 
where  he  got  the  name  of  /Silent iariiis  from  his  ex- 
traordinary silence  (Cyril,  Acta  Sanctoium,'Ma.ii  13,  vol. 
iii,  p.  23-1). 

2.  More  commonly  to  certain  men  who  were  civil 
officers  in  the  emperor's  palace,  and  served  both  as  ap- 
paritors to  execute  public  business,  and  as  guards  to 
keep  the  peace  about  him,  when  they  had  the  name  of 
Silentiarii,  under  which  title  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Theodosidii  Code  (lib.  vi,  tit.  23).  See  Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq.  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  14. 

Silentium  Indicere,  an  ancient  form  of  speech 
used  to  bid  tlie  people  fall  to  their  private  devotions. 
This  signal  was  given  Dy  the  deacon  ;  but  when  the 
bishop  gave  the  signal,  he  said  Oremus  (Let  us  praj'). 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1. 

Silenus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  originally  sy- 
nonymous with  satyr  (q.  v.) ;  but  when  the  latter  term 
became  attached  to  a  class  of  companions  to  Bacchus. 
a  single  one  of  them,  Silenus,  obtained  a  special  prom- 
inence. He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  or  of 
Pan,  and  the  inseparable  companion  of  Bacchus,  whom 
he  brought  up  and  instructed.  Silenus  was  represent- 
ed as  a  jovial  old  man,  bald-headed,  pug-nosed,  fat  and 
round  like  the  wine-bag  which  he  constantly  carried, 
and  usually  intoxicated.  He  did  not,  consequently, 
trust  to  his  legs,  but  generally  rode  on  an  ass.  His 
special  delight  was  in  music  and  dancing,  a  certain 
dance  being  named  from  him,  Silenus;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  flute  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him.  He 
also  appears,  in  contrast  with  his  undignified' external 
appearance,  as  a  Bacchic  inspired  prophet  who  has  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  things  both  past  and  future,  and 
as  a  despiser  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  earthly  life. 
When  he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he  was  in  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him  to  prophesy  and  sing 
by  surrounding  him  with  chains  of  flowers.  Silenus  had 
a  temple  at  Elis,  in  Greece,  where  Methe  (drunkenness) 
stood  by  his  side  handing  him  a  cup  of  wine.  As  the 
companion  of  Bacchus,  he  took  part  in  the  contest  with 
the  giants,  whom  he  put  to  flight,  in  part  through  the 
braying  of  his  ass.  The  name  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  flow  or  run,  so  that  Silenus 
was  considered  the  rearer  of  Bacchus,  either  because 
moisture  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  or  be- 
cause the  ancients  always  mixed  water  with  the  wine 
they  drank.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Mythol.  s.  v. ; 
Yollmer,  Wurterb.  d.  Afythol.  s.  v. ;  Hirt,  Mythol.  Bilderb. 
p.  104,  etc. ;  Muller,  A  neient  A  rt,  etc.,  §  336. 

Silfintopr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
famous  asa-horses  on  which  the  gods  rode  to  the  daily 
seat  of  judgment. — VoUmer,  Wdrterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Silicerniuin.  (etymology  unknown),  a  feast  given 
in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  uncertain  on  what  day. 
It  sometimes  appears  to  have  been  given  at  the  time 
of  the  funeral,  sometimes  on  the  Novendiale  (q.  v.),  and 
sometimes  later. 

Siliniez,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  forest  god 
of  the  Poles,  to  whom  the  mosses  were  sacred  and  whose 


altar-fires  were  fed  w^ith  moss  alone. — Vollmer,  Worterh. 
d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Silk.  The  only  undoubted  notice  of  this  material  in 
the  canonical  Bible  occurs  in  Kev.  xviii,  12,  where  it  is 
mentioned  (crj/pitfor)  among  the  treasures  of  the  tj'pical 
Babylon.  S(»  also  in  1  Mace,  iv,  23,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  spoil  obtained  from  the  Syrians  by  Judas.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  text- 
ure was  known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  that 
their  commercial  relations  were  extended  bj'  Solomon. 
For,  though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean earlier  than  that  of  Aristotle  {Hist.  Aniin.  v, 
19)  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it 
does  to  the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption 
that  it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  West- 
ern Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of  Isai- 
ah is  probably  afforded  us  in  his  reference  to  the  Sinim 
(q.  v.).  The  well-known  classical  name  of  the  sub- 
stance {arjpiKov,  sericuni)  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  although  Calmet  conjectured  that  mp'^"iD, 
serikoth  (Isa.  xix,  9,  A.  V.  "  fine")  was  connected  with 
serienm.  But  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  silk  in  the 
Old  Test,  may  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  only  with  the  text- 
ure, and  not  with  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  name  sericum  reached  the  Greeks 
b}'  another  channel,  viz.  through  Armenia.  The  He- 
brew terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk 
are  '''ii'Ci,meshi,  and  p'O'C'^,  demeshek.  The  former  oc- 
curs only  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 13  (A.V.  "silk"),  and  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  root  mashah,  "to  draw  out," 
as  if  it  were  made  of  the  finest  drawn  silk  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Pliny  (vi,  20 ;  xi,  26) ;  the  equivalent 
term  in  the  Sept.  (rpi'xa  tttoj'),  though  connected  in 
point  of  etymology  with  hair  as  its  material,  is,  never- 
theless, explained  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  as  referring 
to  silk,  which  may  well  have  been  described  as  resem- 
bling hair  (see  Fuller,  Miseell.  ii,  11;  Schroder,  Vestit. 
Mulier.  p.  824  sq.).  The  other  term,  demeshek,  occurs 
in  Amos  iii,  12  (A.  V.  "Damascus"),  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
to  our  "  damask,"  and  of  this  again  to  "  Damascus,"  as 
the  place  where  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures  was 
carried  on.  It  appears,  however,  that  "damask"  is  a 
corruption  of  dimukso,  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to  the  manufactured 
article  (Pusey,  ]\fin.  Proph.  p.  183).  The  A.  V.  con- 
founds ^12J,  shesh,  hyssus,  with  "  silk"  in  Prov.  xxxi,  22. 
We  must  therefore  consider  the  reference  to  silk  as  ex- 
tremely dubious.  (See  Hartmann,  Hebrderinn,  ii,  126 
sq. ;  iii,  406  sq.).  We  have  notice  of  silk  under  its 
classical  name  (D''"^"id)  in  the  Mishna  {Kil.  ix,  2),  where 
Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  floss-silk.  The  value 
set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as  implied  in  liev.  xviii, 
12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus  (  War,  vii,  5,  4),  as  well  as 
by  classical  writers  ( e.  g.  Sueton.  Caliy.  52 ;  Mart,  xi, 
9).— Smith.  Aristotle  {Hist.  A  nim.  v,  19)  gave  the  first 
correct  account  of  its  nature  by  describing  it  as  un- 
wound from  a  large  homed  caterpillar.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  information,  however,  the  most  erroneous  no- 
tions continued  to  be  entertained  respecting  its  origin ; 
for  Pliny  {Hht.  Nat.  xi,  22)  attributed  it  to  a  worm 
that  built  nests  of  clay  and  collected  wax ;  while  Vir- 
gil {Georg.  ii,  121)  and  other  authors  supposed  that  the 
Seres  carded  the  down  from  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
from  flowers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  silk,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the  loom,  was  known  and 
employed  by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the  captivity  of 
the  prophet  by  the  river  Chebar.  The  Medes  were  no- 
torious for  the  luxuriance  and  effeminacy  of  their  cos- 
tume, as  is  well  shown  in  Xenophon's  copious  details 
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{Cyrnp.  passim).  After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  and 
the  possession  by  the  Persians  of  universal  empire,  the 
very  quintessence  of  inaj^nilicence  was  "  the  Meilian 
robe,"  wliich  thenceforward  became  the  ilress  of  lionur. 
"Cyrus  distributed  robes  to  hisj;reat  men,  most  beauti- 
ful and  noble,  all  of  the  Median  sort."  These  were 
made  of  silk;  for  I'rocopius,  writing  long  afterwards, 
wlien  tlie  silii-worm  had  become  known  in  Europe,  says, 
'•Tlie  robes  which  the  Greeks  used  to  call  Median  we 
now  call  silken."  The  author  of  The  I'eriphis  of  tlie 
Krythrean  Sea  speaks  of  silk  in  Malabar  as  an  article 
iraporteil  from  countries  farther  east,  which,  however, 
can  iiuly  apply  to  the  raw  material;  for  in  tlie  Statutes 
of  Jlenu,  of  an  antiquity  far  more  remote,  we  read  of 
"silk  and  woollen  stufls"  and  "silken  clothes"  {Menu, 
V,  120;  xii,  G-1) ;  and  "woollen  cloth,  deer-skins,  jewels, 
soft  silks,  variously  colored  garments,  and  beautiful  or- 
naments" are  enumerated  as  presents  in  the  Ramuijana 
(i,  Gl).  Pliny,  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Aristotle 
above  cited,  states  that  silk  came  to  (ireece  from 
Assyria  and  was  worked  up  by  the  Grecian  women  ; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  rich  and  curi- 
ous products  of  China,  her  silk  and  porcelain,  reached 
the  marts  of  Egj'pt,  of  Pha-nicia,  and  of  (ireece  by  va- 
rious routes — one  from  the  south  of  China  through  In- 
dia, and  thence  either  by  sea  up  the  Persian  and  Arabi- 
an gulfs  or  across  the  Indus  through  Persia  by  the 
great  Syrian  and  Arabian  caravans;  and  another  by  the 
grand  mute  of  Central  Asia,  by  Bactra.  "^ituate  on  the 
highway  of  the  confluence  of  nations,"  whence  the  op- 
ulence of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  China  was  poured  in  a 
ceaseless  and  splendid  tide  of  traffic  through  the  Caspi- 
an Gates  (see  Heeren,  lli.tt.  Eesearclies,  passim ;  and 
Wilkinson.  Anc.  Eijypt.  iii,  107).  "As  the  dress  de- 
scribed [in  Ezek.  xvi]  is  intended  to  be  of  the  richest 
materials,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  prophet 
would  mention  silk  if  silk  were  known  to  him.  Silk 
continued  to  bear  an  astonishingly  high  price  down  to 
a  comiiaratively  late  period.  Thus  we  tind  that  silk 
was  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  men  under  Tiberius. 
When  they  did  wear  it,  silk  formed  only  part  of  the 
fabric,  robes  entirely  of  silk  being  left  to  the  women. 
It  is  numbered  among  the  most  extravagant  luxuries 
or  effeminacies  of  Ileliogabaliis  that  he  was  the  first 
man  who  wore  a  robe  of  entire  silk;  and  the  anecdotes 
are  well  known  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who 
caused  a  silk  robe  which  had  become  his  property  to 
be  sold,  and  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  its  extravagant  cost,  a  silk  dress  which 
his  consort  earnestly  requested  from  him.  Such  anec- 
dotes have  an  emphasis  here,  where,  by  a  figurative 
reference  to  the  most  rich  and  costly  articles  of  dress 
then  known,  God  describes  the  precious  and  glorious 
things  with  which  he  had  invested  the  people  he  re- 
deemed from  the  bondage  and  misery  of  Egypt"  (Kitto, 
Pict.  liihle,  ad  loc). 

The  silk  known  to  us  is  entirely  produced  by  one  in- 
sect, the  caterpillar  of  a  sluggish  moth  known  as  Bom- 
byx  mori,  after  its  proper  food-plant,  the  mulberry  {Mo- 
ras'). The  larvie  of  other  mollis  jiroduce  silk,  and  in 
India  several  species  are  cultivated,  as  the  Tnsseh  and 
the  Arrindy  silk-worms.  But  there  is  none  that  can 
compete  with  the  Chinese  worm  for  the  excpiisite  soft- 
ness, gloss,  and  beauty  of  its  silk,  and  its  suitability  for 
the  finer  textiles.  Every  one  in  this  country  is  now 
familiar  with   the  history  of  the  borabyx;  with  the 


round,  flattened  eggs;  the  gray  worms  which  they  pro- 
duce which  feeii  so  voraciously  on  mulberry-leaves,  till 
they  become  plump  white  caterjiillars,  three  inches 
long,  and  furnished  with  a  little  Imrn  behind;  with  the 
oval  yellow  cocoons  of  silk  which  these  caterpillars  form 
around  their  own  bodies;  with  the  short  brown  pupa 
into  which  each  immured  caterpillar  changes;  and  with 
the  soft,  downy,  cream-colored  moth  with  feathery  an- 
tenn;e  that  in  due  time  emerges  from  the  pupa,  and 
from  the  cocoon  if  undisturbed.  The  mode  of  unwind- 
ing the  cocoons  and  reeling  off  the  silken  thread  is  also 
familiarly  known Fairbairn. 

Sill,  CiLi,,  or  Soi.E  (Fr.  sevil,  from  Lat.  solum).  1 . 
The  horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  window,  doorway,  or  other  similar  open- 
ing. 2.  Also  the  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  or  plate, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  partition.  3.  Also  the 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  near  the  base  of  houses 
whieh  are  built  parth  of  timber  and  parti}  of  brick. 
— Paiker,  Glo^s.of  Aithitect.  «  \ 


Silk-woim.    1.  Moth;  2.  Chrysalis;  D.  Cocoon. 


Window-sill,  Fotheriugay,  England. 

Sill,  George  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  Jan.  26, 1791.  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was 
licensed  by  Rochester  Presbytery  in  1821,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  in  1825  as  an  evangelist  among  the  new 
settlements  of  the  presbytery.  He  afterwards  jireached 
at  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  for  some  years.  In  1827  he  edited  the 
Rochester  Observer,  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  West- 
ern New  York.  He  removed,  in  1835,  to  Illinois,  where, 
in  18-11,  he  joined  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church,  and 
labored  at  Brunswick,  Peoria  Co.  In  1849  he  re- 
moved to  Farmington,  Mich.,  and  finally  returned  East 
with  no  regular  charge,  preaching  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  the  ()oor  and  destitute.  He  died  May 
28,  18o9.  Mr.  Sill  was-  a  good  scholar,  and  specially 
fond  of  antiquarian  research.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Verse  Book  of  Scripture  for  Sunday-schools  (Kochester, 
1834,  8vo)  : — a  Manual  of  the  History  and  Polity  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church:— and  a  Genealoyical  History 
of  the  Sill  Family  (Albany,  1859,  ]2mo),  posthumous. 
See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  18<)0,  p.  204;  Whit- 
more,  lliind-hook  of  A  me?:  Geneal.  p.  158.     (.J.  L.  S.) 

Sil'la  (Ileb.  Silla',  xVp,  a  twig  or  basket  [Gesen.], 
a  highway  [Fiirst];  Sept.  PaaXXa  and  PoXooc';  Vulg. 
Sela).  "  The  liouse  of  Millo  which  goeth  down  to  Silla"' 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  king  Joash  (2  Kings  xii, 
2(t\  Millo  seems  most  probably  to  have  lieen  the  citadel 
of  the  town,  and  situated  on  jMount  Zion.  Silla  must 
have  been  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  part 
of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam  would  be 
appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between  the  two  names 
is  tem|)ting  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  241);  but  the  likeness 
exists  in  the  Greek  and  English  versions  only,  and  in 
the  original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  infiTence. 
Gesenius,  with  less  than  bis  usual  cnilion,  affirms  Silla 
to  be  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  .lerusaUni.  Others 
(as  Thenius,  in  Kurzgef.  exeg.  JIandh.  on  the  passage; 
Ewald,  (lesch.  Isr.  iii,  70)  refer  it  to  a  place  on  or  con- 
nected with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps  (n^Dp) 
which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the  city  up  to  the 
court  of  the  tem]>le.— Smith.     This  latter  is  confirmed 
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by  the  etj'mology  (from  b?D,  to  7-aise  an  embankment). 
See  Jerusalkm. 

Silla,  the  actual  and  supreme  god  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Greenlanilers,  who  is  also  named  Pirksonni.  Tlie 
name  signifies  the  one  above.  He  raises  the  dead  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  is  graciously  or  angrily  disposed  towards 
men  in  accordance  with  their  character  for  virtue.  The 
training  of  children  is  not  at  all  understood  by  that  peo- 
ple; but  the  invariable  earnestness,  quietness,  and  good 
behavior  of  the  older  persons  produce  their  effects  upon 
tlie  j'oung  in  begetting  in  them  similar  traits.  A  mother 
may,  nevertheless,  be  heard  now  and  then  to  rebuke  her 
child  with  the  words  "  Silla  tekoa,"  i.  e.  the  one  above 
sees  it.  Silla  is  to  them  the  Supreme  and  Incompre- 
hensible Being. — Yollmer,  Worleib.  d.  Mythol.  s,  v. 

Sillagik  Sartok,  a  powerful  idol,  venerated  among 
the  (ireenlanders.  He  dwells  in  the  fields  of  ice,  and 
causes  storms. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sillery,  Fabio  Buulart  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  the  castle  of  Pressigny  (Touraine)  Oct.  25,  1055, 
and  was  a  relative  of  the  marquis  Nicolas  de  Brulart. 
He  was  educated  in  philosophy  at  the  College  de  la 
Jlareche,  and  was  received  into  the  Sorbonne  as  a 
teacher  in  lOSl.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Avranches,  and  in  1(;92  exchanged  that  see  for  Soissons. 
He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  20,  1714.  He  left  a  few  religious 
works,  fur  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biofj.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Sillick,  John  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  l\Iay  21,  1805, 
and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Falhng  away, 
lie  was  restored  when  about  twenty-four.  He  then  spent 
two  years  at  Wilbrahara  Academy,  and  about  two  years 
at  the  Wesleyan  University.  In  183-1  he  joined  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  remained  in  it  until  its  divi- 
sion (1848),  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  Conference,  and  continued  etlective  till  18(J1,  when 
lie  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  in  York- 
ville,  a  suburb  of  New  York  city,  where  lie  died  July  10, 
1865.  He  was  kind  and  generous,  a  good  preacher,  prac- 
tical, e^itertaining,  and  instructive.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
nuul  Conferences,  1865,  p.  73. 

Sillon      See  Buikk. 

Silnoy-Bog,  a  god  mentioned  in  Slavic  mythology 
who  is  believed  to  be  the  war-god  of  the  ancient  IJus- 
sians  and  Poles.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior,  heavily 
armed,  and  having  the  skulls  of  men  and  beasts  scattered 
about  at  his  feet. — Vollmer,  Wurterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Silo'ah,  Silo'am,  or  Shilo'ah,  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  We  use,  in  l>art,  the  account 
given  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Xcime. — This  occurs  in  a  different  form  both  in  the 
original  and  in  tlie  A.  V..  as  applied  to  water,  in  three 
]>assages  of  Scripture,  which  we  here  arrange  chronolog- 
ically. 

1.  "  The  Watkhs  of  Shiloaii"'  (Heb.  ^fey  hash-Shi- 
lo'dch,  riTC^Tj  ip;  Sept.  ro  'i'dw/j  Toi'  'EtiXioaiu  v.  r.  St- 
\(jjdi.i ;  Saailias,  A  in  Selwdn ;  Vulg.  aquas  Siloe),&  certain 
soft-flowing  stream  employed  by  the  propliet  Isaiah  (viii, 
6)  to  point  his  comparison  between  the  quiet  confidence 
in  Jehovah  which  he  was  urging  on  the  people,  and  the 
overwhelming  violence  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  for  whose 
alliance  thej^  were  clamoring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in  ques- 
tion were  the  same  that  are  better  known  under  their 
later  name  of  Siloam — the  only  |)erennial  spring  of  Jeru- 
salem. Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  fact  that  the 
"  waters  of  Siloam"  run  with  an  irregular  intermittent 
action,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as 
flowing  "softl\-."  But  the  testimony  of  careful  inves- 
tigators (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  341,2;  Barclay,  Ci/y  of 
the  Gi-eat  King,  p.  516)  establishes  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
turbance only  takes  place,  at  tlie  oftenest,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  say  three  to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 


four,  the  flow  being  "perfectly  quiescent"  during  the 
rest  of  the  time.  In  summer  the  disturbance  only  oc- 
curs once  iu  two  or  three  days.  Such  interruptions  to 
the  quiet  flow  of  the  stream  would  therefore  not  inter- 
fere with  the  contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

2.  "The  Pool  OF  Siloah"  (Heb.  Berekdth  hash-^he'- 
lach,  nb'^lil  nzna ;  Sept.  Ko\vfij3))Srpa  tmv  kwciwi'  v.  r. 
Tuiv  BtToi)  ^iXuidfi ;  Vulg.  Piscina  Siloe),  a  locality  on 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  near  "  the  king's  garden" 
(Neh.  iii,  15).  This  was  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
name  which  is  first  presented  as  Shiloach,  then  as  Sikiam, 
and  is  now  Selwdn.  The  rwot  of  them  all  is  doubtless 
nb  w',  shaldch,  "  to  send."  The  meaning  of  Shelach, 
taken  as  Hebrew,  is  "dart."  This  cannot  be  a  name 
given  to  the  stream  on  account  of  its  swiftness,  Ijecause 
it  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  anything 
but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream  (Isa.  viii,  6).  It  is 
probably  an  accommodation  to  the  popular  mouth,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  exemplilied  in  the  name  Dart, 
which  is  now  borne  by  more  than  one  river  in  England, 
and  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  swiftness, 
but  is  merely  a  corruiition  of  the  ancient  word,  which 
also  appears  in  the  various  forms  of  Derwent,  Darent, 
and  perhaps  Trent. 

3,  "The  Pool  of  Siloam"  ())  KoXv/jftlj^bpa  tov  2t- 
Xwdfi,  which  the  evangelist  immediately  explains  by 
adding,  "which  is  interpreted  Sent,"  o  tpni^rtiitrai  X-izt- 
oraXnEj'oe,  evidently  deriving  it  from  nVo  ),  a  bathing- 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  to  which  our  Lord  sent 
the  blind  man  to  wash  in  order  to  the  recovery  of  his 
sight  (John  ix,  7-11). 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  refer  to  the  only  oth- 
er Biblical  occurrence  of  the  name  by  "  the  Tower  in 
Siloam"  (6  irrpyog  ti>  Tiji  'S.iXojn^i,  Vulg.  tun-is  in  Si- 
loe),  to  which  Jesus  alluded  as  the  cause  of  a  great  ca- 
lamity to  certain  Jews  ( Luke  xiii,  4).  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  a  different  jilace  to  be  here  meant; 
but  some  structure  adjoining  the  fountain  is  doubtless 
designated.  There  were  fortifications  hard  liy.  for  of 
Jotham  we  read,  "on  the  wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much" 
(2  Chron.  xxvii,  3);  and  of  Manasseh  that  "he  com- 
passed about  Ophel"  (xxxiii,  14);  and,  in  connection 
with  Ophel,  there  is  mention  made  of  "a  tower  that  li- 
eth  out"  (Neh.  iii,  26) ;  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
connecting  this  projecting  tower  with  the  tower  in  Si- 
loam, while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the  conject- 
ure that  lis  projection  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimateyi;//. 

The  above  change  in  the  Masoretic  punctuation  [)er- 
haps  indicates  merely  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  or 
in  the  spelling  of  the  word,  sometime  during  the  three 
centuries  between  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah.  liabbinical 
writers,  and,  following  them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwarz, 
retain  the  earlier  Shiloach  in  preference  to  the  later  She- 
lach. The  rabbins  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the 
Bible  (mbirn,  Dach,  Codex  Talmidicus,  p.  367).  The 
Sept.  gives  HiXwdfi  in  Isaiah;  but  in  Nehemiah  ko- 
Xvnl-^ij^pct  Twv  KdiSiwi',  the  pool  of  the  sheep -skins, 
or  "  fleece-pool ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day,  it  was 
used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  victims.  In  Tal- 
mudical  Hebrew  Shelach  signifies  "a  skin"  (Levi,  IJn- 
gna  Sacra) ;  and  the  Alexandrian  translators  attached 
this  meaning  to  it,  they  and  the  earlier  rabhins  consid- 
ering Neheniiah's  Shelach  as  a  different  pool  from  Si- 
loam, probably  tlie  same  as  Bethesda,  by  the  shee[i-gate 
(.John  v,  2),  the  wpojiariKr]  KoXvpfii'i^pa  of  Eusebius, 
the  probatica  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  so,  then  it  is  Be- 
thesda, and  not  Siloam,  that  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
We  may  observe  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the 
Pcshito,  and  the  Arabic  versions  of  1  Kings  i,  33  rea<l 
Shiloah  for  tlie  (lihon  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulg.  has 
uniformly,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.,  *S//oe ;  in 
the  Old  calling  it  piscina,  and  in  the  New  nafatoria.  The 
Latin  fathers,  led  by  the  Vulg.,  have  always  Siloe ;  the 
old  pilgrims,  who  knew  nothing  but  the  Vulg.,  Silue  or 
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Sifloe.  The  Greek  fathers,  adhering  to  the  Sept.,  have 
JSiloam.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocryjiha. 
Josephus  gives  both  Siloam  and  JSiloa  (IWuid//  and  i'l- 
Xwa),  generally  the  former. 

II.  Jtkiitijicalwn. — Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undis- 
puted localities  (thougli  Kelaiid  and  some  others  mis- 
jdaced  it)  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  still  retaining 
its  old  name  (with  the  Arabic  modification,  i^iUicdn), 
while  everj'  other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible  designation. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban 
tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  partic- 
ularly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Josephus 
tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both  "sweet  and 
abundant"  (  Wa?;  v,  4,  1).  Apart  from  the  identity  of 
7uime,  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exterior  testimony, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  connecting  the  present  Bir- 
ket  iSilirdn  with  the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  Siloam 
of  John.  There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  Bir 
Eyub  (the  well  of  Salah-ed-din,  Ibn-Kyub,  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  239),  but  none  in  fixing 
Siloam.  Josephus  mentions  it  fretpiently  in  his  Jewish 
War,  and  his  references  indicate  that  it  was  a  somewhat 
noted  place,  a  sort  of  city  landmark.  From  him  we  learn 
that  it  was  without  the  city  (j'^w  rov  aarewc,  War,  v, 
9,  4);  that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "old  wall"  took 
a  bend  and  shot  out  eastward  (ai'rtKrt^/Trrov  iig  ch'aro- 
Xfjv,  ibid,  v,  (5,  1);  that  there  was  a  valley  under  it  {rip' 
VTTo  ^iXwufi  (pdpayya,  ibid,  vi,  !S,  5),  and  one  beside  it 
(r{/  Kara  T))v  SiXuid/i  (pdpayyi,  ibid,  v,  12,  2);  a  hill 
{\u(por)  right  ojiposite,  apparent!}'  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock  called  Peristereon 
(ibid.) ;  that  it  was  at  the  termination  or  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon  {ibid,  v,  4,  1)  ;  that  close  beside  it,  apparent- 
ly eastward,  was  another  pool  called  Solomon's  Pool,  to 
which  the  "old  wall"  came  after  leaving  Siloam,  and 
past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas.  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple. 
In  the  A  ntonine  Itinerary  (A.D.  333)  it  is  set  down  in 
the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "juxta  murum," 
as  Josephus  implies;  whereas  now  it  is  a  considerable 
distance — upwards  of  1200  feet — from  the  nearest  angle 
of  the  present  wall,  and  nearly  1900  feet  from  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  Hariim. 

Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centurA', 
describes  it  as  "ad  radices  montis  Moriah"  {in  Matt,  x), 
and  tells  (though  without  endorsing  the  fable)  that  the 
stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood  ("rubra  saxa")  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  were  still  pointed  out  {in  Matt,  xxiii). 
He  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of 
Iliiniom,  as  Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyropteon  (««  .Jer.  ii)\  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  rabbins)  never  mentions  the  Tyropieon,  while 
he,  times  without  numl)er,  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Son  of  Ilinnom.  He  speaks  of  llinnom  and  Tophet, 
with  their  groves  and  gardens,  as  watered  by  Siloam  {in 
Jer.  xix,  G;  xxxii,  35).  "  Tophet,  (piie  est  in  valle  filii 
Knnom,  ilium  locum  significat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irriga- 
tur,  et  est  amwnus  at(|ue  nemorosus,  hodieque  hortorum 
pncbet  delicias"  {in  Jer.  viii).  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as 
dependent  on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used 
in  bis  day :  "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo  utitur 
ci vitas;  et  ustpie  in  prtesentem  diem  sterilitas  phivia- 
rum,  lion  solum  frugiim  sed  et  bibendi  inopiam  facit"  {in 
Jer.  xir).  Now,  though  .Jerome  ought  to  have  known 
well  the  water  supplies  of  .Jerusalem,  seeing  he  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet 
other  authorities  and  the  modern  water  provision  of  the 
city  show  us  that  it  could  never  have  been  wiiolly de- 
pcndent  on  U»  poidn.  Its  innumeralile  boitle-necketl 
private  cisterns  kept  up  a  supjily  at  all  times,  and  hence 
it  often  happened  that  it  was  the  besiei/er.f,  not  the  bi- 
Kief/ed,  that  suffered  most;  though  .I(ise]>lius  records  a 
memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  wlieii,  relating  a 
speech  he  made  to  the  .Jews,  standing  beyond  their 
darts  on  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  wall  which  the  h'o- 
mans  had  carried,  lie  speaks  of  Siloam  as  overflowing 
since  the  IJoniaiis  had  got  access  to  it,  whereas  before, 


when  the  Jews  held  it,  it  was  drj'  {War,  v,  9,  4).  We 
may  here  notice,  in  passing,  that  Jerusalem  is,  except 
perhaps  in  the  verj'  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-watered 
city.  Dr.  Barclay  says  that  "  within  a  circuit  swept 
by  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  natural  springs"  {City  of  the  Great  King, 
p.  2'J.j) ;  and  a  letter  from  consul  Finn  adds,  "This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  under  the  truth,  but  they  are  almost  all  found 
to  the  south  and  south-west:  in  those  directions  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  village  without  springs."  Stra- 
bo's  statement  is  that  Jerusalem  itself  was  rocky  but 
well  watered  {evvdpov),  hut  all  the  region  around  was 
barren  and  waterless  (Xvirpciv  Kai  ufv?por,  xvi,  2,  36). 
We  have  only  to  add  that  Jerome  {Comment,  in  Esa. 
viii,&),  indicating  its  situation  more  precisely,  also  men- 
tions its  irregular  flow — a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  pilgrims  and 
travellers.  This  assures  us  that  the  present  fountain  of 
Siloam  is  that  which  he  had  in  view,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  to  which  the  scriptural  notices  refer  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt. 

Soon  after  Jerome,  Antoninus  of  Placentia,  in  his  Pil- 
grimar/e  (A.D.  570),  gives  a  similar  description,  and 
mentions  especially  that  at  certain  hours  only  did  the 
fountain  pour  forth  much  water.  He  also  distinguishes 
between  the  fountain  and  the  pool  where  the  people 
washed  themselves  for  a  blessing.  In  the  7th  century 
Antoninus  Martyr  mentions  Siloam  as  both  fountain 
and  pool.  Bernhard  the  monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  9th 
century,  and  the  annalists  of  the  Crusades  mention  its 
site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (A.D.  1173)  speaks  of  "the  great  spring  of 
Shiloach  which  runs  into  the  brook  Kedron"  (Asher's 
ed.  i,  71),  and  he  mentions  "a  large  building  upon  it" 
(3"),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  days  of  his  fa- 
thers. Is  it  of  this  building  that  the  present  ruined  pil- 
lars are  the  relics?  Caumont  (A.D.  1418)  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  Siloah,  "ou  est  le  fonteyne  ou  le  {sic)  vierge 
Marie  lavoit  les  drapellez  de  son  enfant,"  and  of  the 
fountain  of  Siloam  as  close  at  hand  (  Voyage  d'O^dtremer 
en  Jherusalem,  etc.  [ Paris  ed.],  p.  (W).  Felix  Fabri  (A.D. 
1484)  describes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  enter  the  subterraneous  passage,  but 
failed,  and  retreated  in  dismay  after  filling  his  flasks 
with  its  eye-healing  water.  Arnold  von  Harflf  (A.D. 
1496)  also  identifies  the  spot  {Die  I'ilgerfahrt  [Col.  ed.], 
p.  186).  After  this  the  references  to  Siloam  are  innu- 
merable; nor  do  they,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary 
in  their  location  of  it.  We  hardly  needed  these  testi- 
monies to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topogra- 
pliers  have  rested  on  these  entirely. 

Scripture,  if  it  does  not  actually  set  it  down  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropccon  as  Josephus  does,  brings  us  very 
near  it,  both  in  Nehemiah  and  John.  The  reader  who 
compares  Neh.  iii,  15  with  xii,37  will  find  that  the  pool 
of  Siloah,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, the  wall  above  the  house  of  David,  the  water-gate, 
and  the  king's  garden  were  all  near  each  other.  The 
evangelist's  narrative  regarding  the  l>lind  man,  whose 
eyes  the  Lord  miraculously  opened,  when  carefnll}'  ex- 
amined leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Siloam  was  some- 
where in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Temjile.  The  Kab- 
binical  traditions,  or  histories,  as  they  doubtless  are  in 
many  cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connection 
with  the  Tenipli^  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  that  the 
Levite  was  sent  with  the  golden  ])itchcr  on  the  "last 
and  great  da}'  of  the  feast"  of  Tabernacles ;  it  was  from 
Siloam  that  he  brought  the  water  which  was  then 
poured  over  the  sacrifice,  in  memory  of  the  water  from 
the  rock  of  Kephidim;  and  it  was  to  this  Siloam  water 
that  the  Lord  iiointed  when  he  stood  in  the  Temple  on 
that  day  and  cried,  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  ine  and  drink."  Tiie  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to 
wash,  not  in,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  at  (ti'f)  the  pool 
of  Siloam  (see  Wolfii  Curw,  etc.  Or  ttQ  gets  its  force 
from  i'TTayt,  vixpai  coming  between  the  verb  and  its 
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preposition,  parenthetically,  "  Go  to  the  pool  and  wash 
thine  eyes  there"),  for  it  was  the  clay  from  his  eyes  that 
■was  to  be  washed  off;  and  the  evangelist  is  careful  to 
throw  in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  that 
Siloam  meant  an  "  aqueduct,"  as  some  think,  but  to  give 
higher  significance  to  the  miracle.  "Go  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam"  was  the  command ;  the  evangelist  adds, 
"which  is  by  interpretation,  sent."  Ou  the  inner  mean- 
ing here,  the  parallelism  between  "  the  sent  one"  (Luke, 
iv,  18;  .John  x,  36)  and  "  the  sent  water,"  the  missioned 
one  and  the  missioned  pool,  we  say  nothing  further  than 
what  St.  Basil  said  well,  iq  his  exposition  of  the  8th  of 
Isaiah  :  tic;  ovv  o  (nrtaraXfiivog  Kcti  dipocprjTi  pswv ;  /) 
7r£|0(  01/  t'if>i]Tai,  Ki'ipuif;  awiaToKKt  (.ie  '  Kai  TraXic,  ovk 
ipKTti  ovSi  KpavycKTEi.  That  "sent"  is  tlie  natural  in- 
terpretation is  evident,  not  simply  from  the  word  itself, 
but  from  other  passages  where  PlPd  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  water,  as  Job  iii,  10,  "  he  seiulttk  waters  ujaon 
the  fields;"  and  Ezek.  xxxi,  4,  "she  sent  out  her  little 
rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field."  The  Talmudists 
coincide  with  the  evangelist,  and  say  that  Shiloach  was 
so  called  because  it  sent  forth  its  waters  to  water  the  gar- 
dens (Levi,  Linyua  Sacra).   We  may  add  Homer's  line — 

ti/i/ri/jup  5'  «  TeTxof  i'ei  poov  {11.  xii,  25). 

III.  Modern  Locality.  —  1.  General  Description.  —  A 
little  way  below  the  Jewish  burying-ground,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  the   Kedron  turns 
slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself  considerably,  is  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or  Um  ed-Deraj,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  that  saddle-shaped  projection  of  the  Temple 
hill  supposed  to  be  the  Ophel  of  the  Bible   and  the 
Ophlas  of  Josephns.      See  En-Rogel.      At  the  back 
part  of  this  fountain  a  subterraneous  passage  begins, 
through  which  the  water  flows,  and  through  which  a 
man  may  make  his  way,  as  did  Robinson,  Barclav,  and 
Warren,  sometimes  walking  erect,  sometimes  stooping, 
sometimes  kneeling,  and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Silo- 
am.    This  rocky  conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but 
keeps,  in  general,  a  south-westerly  direction,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Robinson,  1750  feet  long,  while  the  direct  dis- 
tance between  Silwan  and  Um  ed-Deraj  is  only  a  little 
above  1200  feet.     In  former  days  this  passage  was  evi- 
dently deeper,  as  its  bed  is  sand  of  snnn'  ili'|iM).  which 
has  been  accumulating  for  ages. 
This  conduit  has  had  tributaries, 
which  have  formerly  sent  th(ir 
waters  down  from  the  city  po(  1 
or  Temple  wells  to  swell  Siloam 
Barclay  writes,  "In  exploring  tl 
.subterraneous  channel  conveying 
the  water  from  the  Virgin's  Fount 
to  Siloam,  I  discovered  a  similar   F 
channel  entering  from  the  north, 
a  few  yards  from  its  commence- 
ment; and  on  tracing  it  up  near 
the  Mugrabin  gate,  where  it  be- 
came so  choked  with  rubbish  that 
it  could  be  traversed  no  farther,  I 
there  found  it  turn  to  the  v/est, 
in  the  direction  of  the  south  end 
of  the  cleft  or  saddle  of  Zion  ;  and 
if  this  channel  was  not  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  Siloam  the  surplus  waters  of 
Hezekiah's  aqueduct,  I  am  unable 
to  suggest  any  purpose  to  which 
it  could  have  been  applied"  {City 
of  the  Great  Kinr/,  p.  309).    In  an- 
other place  he  tells  ussomethin 
more:  "  Having  loitered  in  ili 
pool  [Virgin's  Fount]  till  the  com- 
ing-down of  the  waters,  I  soon 
found  several  widely  separated 
places  where  it  gained    admit- 
tance, besides  the  opening  under 
the  steps,  where  alone  it  had  for-  The  Pi eseut  "  X'oul  of  bjluam."   (From  a  photo^Maph  taken  bj  the  Ediioi  m  lbT4  ) 


merly  been  supposed  to  enter.  I  then  observed  a  large 
opening  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel,  just  below  the 
pool,  which,  though  once  a  copious  tributary,  is  now 
drj'.  Being  too  much  choked  with  tessene  and  rubbish 
to  be  penetrated  far,  I  carefully  noted  its  position  and 
bearing,  and,  on  searching  for  it  above,  soon  identified 
it  on  the  exterior,  where  it  assumed  an  upward  direc- 
tion towards  the  Temple,  and,  entering  through  a 
breach,  traversed  it  for  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  some- 
times erect,  sometimes  bending,  sometimes  inching  my 
way  snake-fashion,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  point  near 
the  wall  where  I  heard  the  donkeys  tripjiing  along  over 
my  head.  I  was  satisfied,  on  subsequently  locating  our 
course  above  ground  with  the  theodolite,  that  this  canal 
derived  its  former  supply  of  water,  not  from  Moriah, 
but  from  Zion"  {ibid.  p.  523).  Lieut.  Warren,  of  the 
English  party  exploring  Jerusalem,  has  more  recently 
examined  the  water-passages  from  the  Virgin's  Fount, 
and  found  several  outlets,  all  blocked  up,  however, 
with  debris,  except  one  which  led  up  through  the  rock 
to  the  surface  on  the  west.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  supply  of  water  came  from  the  Temple  rock  {Jeru- 
salem Recovered,  p.  194  sq.).  Certain  it  is,  at  all  events, 
that  the  water  of  both  fountains  is  the  same,  though 
some  travellers  have  pronounced  the  water  of  Siloam  to 
be  bad,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  good.  It 
has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish  and  very  slightly  brack- 
ish, but  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Late  in  the  season, 
when  the  water  is  low,  it  is  said  to  become  more  brack- 
ish and  unpleasant.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters,  which,  although  often 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  of  Siloam,  must  belong 
equally  to  both  fountains.  Dr.  Robinson  himself  wit- 
nessed this  phenomenon  in  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
where  the  water  rose  in  five  minutes  one  foot  in  the 
reservoir,  and  in  another  five  minutes  sank  to  its  former 
level.  The  intervals  and  the  extent  of  the  flow  and 
ebb  in  this  and  the  fountain  of  Siloam  vary  with  the 
season ;  but  the  fact,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
counted for,  is  beyond  dispute. 

This  conduit  enters  Siloam  at  the  north-west  angle ; 
or,  rather,  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber  which  forms 
the  vestibule  of  Siloam,  about  five  or  six  feet  broad.  To 
this  you  descend  by  a  few  rude  steps,  under  which  the 
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water  pours  itself  into  the  main  pool  (Xdrrdlice  of 
Mission  to  the  Jtivs,  i,  207;.  Tliis  pool  is  oUloiif;-;  eigh- 
teen paces  in  length  according  to  LatH  {\'ia;/;/io  id  Santo 
Stpok-ro.  A.l).  1C78),  lil'ty  leet  according  to  Barclay, 
and  titty-three  accortling  to  Kobinson.  It  is  eighteen 
feet  broad  and  nineteen  feet  deep  according  to  Kobin- 
son; but  Barclay  gives  a  more  minute  measurement: 
"fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  lower  (eastern)  end  and 
seventeen  at  the  upper;  its  western  end  side  being 
somewhat  bent.  It  is  eighteen  and  a  half  in  depth,  but 
never  lilkHl,  tlie  water  either  [lassing  directly  tliroiigh, 
or  being  maintained  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
This  is  eft'ected  by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few 
handfuls  of  weeds  at  the  present  day,  but  formerly  by  a 
tlood-gate)  an  aperture  at  the  bottom.  At  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom  its  dimensions  be- 
come enlarged  a  few  feet,  and  the  water,  attaining  this 
level,  falls  through  an  aperture  at  its  lower  end  into  an 
tduct,  subterranean  at  first,  but  soon  appearing  in  a  deep 
ditch  under  the  perpendicular  cliff  of  Uphel,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  a  few  small  reservoirs  and  troughs"  (Bar- 
clay, p.  524).  Tliis  large  receptacle  is  faced  with  a 
wall  of  stone,  now  greatly  out  of  repair.  Several  col- 
umns stand  out  of  the  side  walls,  extending  from  the 
top  downward  into  the  cistern,  the  design  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  water  passes  out  of  this 
reservoir  tlirough  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
covered  for  a  short  distance;  but  subsequently  it  opens 
and  discloses  a  lively  copious  stream,  wliich  is  conducted 
into  an  enclosed  garden  planted  with  tig-trees.  It  is 
afterwards  subdivided,  and  seems  to  be  exhausted  in 
irrigating  a  number  of  gardens  occupied  with  Hg,  apri- 
cot, olive,  and  other  trees,  and  some  flourishing  legumes. 
2.  Coincidences  with  A  ncient  A  ccounis,  —  The  small 
basin  at  the  west  end,  which  we  have  described,  is  w'hat 
Some  old  travellers  call  "  the  fountain  of  Siloe"  (F.  Fa- 
bri,  i,  420).  "In  front  of  this,"  Fabri  goes  on,  "there 
is  a  bath  surrounded  by  walls  and  buttresses,  like  a 
cloister,  and  the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  supported 
by  marble  pillars,"  which  pillars  he  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  built  above  the  pool.  The  pres- 
ent pool  is  a  ruin,  witli  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make  it  ro- 


mantic; its  sides  falling  in;  its  pillars  broken;  its  stair 
a  fragment;  its  walls  giving  way;  the  edge  of  every 
stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time ;  in  some  parts  mere 
debris;  once  Siloam,  now,  like  the  city  wliich  overhung 
it,  a  heap;  tliough  around  its  edges  "wild  flowers,  and, 
among  other  plants,  the  caper-tree,  grow  luxuriantly" 
{.Xamilive  of  Mission,  i,  207).  The  gray  crumbling 
limestone  of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  which  are  almost  verdureless)  gives  a  poor  and 
worn-out  aspect  to  this  venerable  relic.  The  present 
pool  is  not  the  original  buililing;  the  work  of  crusaders 
it  may  be;  perhaps  even  improved  by  Saladin.  whose 
affection  for  wells  and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  these 
things;  perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  the  spot 
is  the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  beyond 
it  the  city  wall;  while  eastward  and  southward  the 
verdure  of  gardens  relieves  the  gray  monotony  of  the 
scene,  and  beyond  these  the  Kedron  vale,  overshadowed 
by  the  third  of  the  three  heights  of  Olivet,  '"the  mount 
of  corruption"  (1  Kings  x,  7  ;  xxiii,  13),  with  the  village 
of  Silwan  jutting  out  over  its  lower  slope,  and  looking 
into  the  pool  from  which  it  takes  its  name  and  draws 
its  water.  This  pool,  which  we  may  call  the  second, 
seems  anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  third, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens.  This 
third  is  perhaps  that  which  Josepluis  calls  '"Solomon's 
pool"  {War,  V,  4,  2),  and  which  Nehemiah  calls  "the 
king's  pool"  (Neh.  ii.  14) :  for  this  must  have  been  some- 
where about  "  the  king's  garden"  (Josephus's  iSaatXiKog 
TrapaStiffoc,  A7it.  vii,  14,  4);  and  we  know  that  this 
was  by  "the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah"  (Neh.  iii,  1.5). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  speaks  of  it  in  connection  with 
Silou  as  "  alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Birket  el-llamra,  and  may  be  perhaps  some  five 
times  the  size  of  Birket  es-Silwan.  Barclay  speaks  of 
it  merely  as  a  "  depressed  tig-yard ;"  but  one  would  like 
to  see  it  cleared  out. 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool.  It  is 
not  an  CSX,  that  is,  a  marsh-pool  (Isa.  xxxv,  7) ;  nor  a 
Xj3i,  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (xxx,  14);  nor  a  iTipia,  a 
natural  gathering  of  water  (Gen.  i,  10;  Isa.  xxii,  11); 


The  V'illnce  of  Silir/in  (Silonm)  imd  the  Lower  Part  oTllie  Valley  ofihe  Kedmn,  fhowirsrthc  "Kinir'p  Onrrtens,"  which 
Hie  watered  by  the  Pool.  The  biickirrouiul  is  the  hi^'hliiiuls  of.Judah.  The  view  is  from  a  photograph  by  James 
Graham,  Esq.,  tukeu  from  beneath  the  south  wall  of  the  iluram. 
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nor  a  "iX3,  a  well  (Gen.  xvi,  14) ;  nor  a  "i13,  a  pit  (Lev. 
xi,3G);  nor  ail  "pS",  a  spring  ({Jen.  iii,  17);  butan3";i3, 
a  regularly  built  pool  or  tank  (2  Kings  xx,  20;  Nch.  iii, 
15;  Eceles.  ii,  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in 
the  Arabic,  as  an}'  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows. 
While  Nehemiah  calls  it  a  paol,  Isaiah  merely  speaks 
of  it  as  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Test, 
gives  Ko\vnl3i)dpa,  and  Jose[)lui3  Trij-yi).  The  rabbins 
and  .Jewish  travellers  call  it  a  fountain ;  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  followed  by  tiie  European  travellers  of 
all  ages,  though  more  generally  they  give  us  piscina, 
natatoriii,  and  siagimm. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  .Icrusalem  pools:  hardly  the 
sixth  part  of  the  Birket  el-M(imiU<t ;  hardly  the  tenth 
of  the  Birket  es-Sultaii,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Bural:  Yet  it  is  a  sacred  spot, 
even  to  the  jMoslem ;  much  more  to  the  Jew;  for  not 
only  from  it  was  the  water  taken  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, but  the  water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
(Dach,  Talm.  Buhyl.  p.  380).  Jewish  tradition  makes 
(iihoii  and  Siloam  one  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  in  Matt. 
p.  51 ;  Schwarz,  p.  2G5),  as  if  Gihon  were  "  the  bursting 
forth"  (n"'^,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the  receptacle 
of  the  waters  "sent."  If  this  were  the  case,  it  might 
be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the  many  subterranean 
aqueducts  with  which  Jerusalem  abounds,  and  one  of 
which  probably  went  down  the  Tyropceon,  that  Heze- 
kiah  turned  the  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
when  he  "stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30). 

The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  referred  to 
by  Jerome  ("per  terrarum  concava  et  antra  saxi  duris- 
simi  cum  magno  sonitu  venit,"  in  Isa.  viii,  6),  as  heard 
in  his  day,  showing  that  tlie  water  was  more  abundant 
■  then  than  now.  The  intermittent  character  of  Sikiam 
is  also  noticed  by  him ,  but  in  a  locality  perforated  by 
so  many  aqueducts,  and  supplied  by  so  many  large  wells 
and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of  the 
great  city  baths),  this  irregular  flow  is  easily  accounted 
for  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic  action  of  the 
water.  How  this  natural  intermittency  of  Siloam  could 
be  made  identical  with  the  miraculous  troubling  of 
Bethesda  (John  v,  4)  one  does  not  see.  The  lack  of 
water  in  the  pool  now  is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  the 
great  abundance  of  which  Josephus  speaks  (War,  v,  4, 
] ) ;  and  as  to  the  "  sweetness"  he  speaks  of,  like  the 
"  aqure  dulces"  of  Virgil  {Georc/.  iv,  61),  or  the  Old  Test. 
p7\'Q  (Exod.  XV,  25),  which  is  used  both  in  reference 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  Marah  waters  (il)id.)  and  of  the 
"stolen  waters"  of  the  foolish  woman  (Prov.  ix,  17;  it 
simply  means  fresh  or  pleasant,  in  opposition  to  bitter 
(1^;  TTi/cpoc).  The  miracle  performed  on  the  blind 
man  gave  rise,  most  probabl}',  to  the  tradition  of  the 
healing  qualities  of  the  water.  We  may  here  note  that 
the  sacredness  and  efficacy  of  the  water  are  still  held  by 
Jewish  tradition,  but  more  particularly  at  its  source,  the 
well  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  the  ix":2"i)i  S  rb^ni:— the 
liathing-place  of  rabbi  Ismael,  where  the  high-priest 
used  to  plunge  himself,  and  where  the  modern  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  visit  as  one  of  their  holy  places,  especially  on 
the  first  day  of  their  year  {Roslt  Ilushshuna)  and  the 
day  of  atonement  ( Yom  Kippur'). 

The  expression  in  Isaiali,  "waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
softly,"  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet,  flowing 
gently,  though  once  very  profusely,  out  of  Siloam  into 
the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where  the  king's  gardens,  or 
"  royal  paradise,"  stood,  and  which  is  still  the  greenest 
spot  about  the  Holy  City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into 
a  fair  oasis  of  olive-groves,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  etc., 
by  the  tiny  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A  winter- 
torrent  like  the  Kedron,  or  a  swelling  river  like  the 
Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it  by  sweeping  off  soil, 
trees,  and  terraces;  but  this  Siloam-fed  rill  flows  softly, 
fertilizing  and  beautifying  the  region  through  which  it 


passes.  As  the  Euphrates  is  used  by  the  prophet  as 
the  symbol  of  the  wasting  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
so  Siloam  is  taken  as  tlie  type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of 
Israel  under  Messianic  rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices 
and  blossoms  as  the  rose."  The  word  softly  or  secretly 
(CJX5)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret  transmission 
of  tlie  waters  through  the  tributary  viaducts,  but,  like 
Ovid's  "moUes  acpue,"  "blandie  aqure,"  and  Catullus's 
"  molle  flumen,"  to  the  quiet  gentleness  with  which  the 
rivulet  steals  on  its  mission  of  beneficence,  through  the 
gardens  of  the  king.  Thus  "  Siloah's  brook"  of  I\Iilton, 
and  "cool  Siloam's  shady  rill,"  are  not  mere  poetical 
fancies.  The  "fountain"  and  the  "pool"  and  the  "rill" 
of  Siloam  are  all  visible  to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old 
work  beneath  the  high  rock  of  Moriah,  and  almost  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Temple  wall. 

3.  Adjoining  Vilkuje  of  the  Same  A'«7Me.^East  of  the 
Kedron,  right  opposite  the  rough  gray  slope  extending 
between  Deraj  and  Silwan,  above  the  kitchen-gardens 
watered  by  Siloam  which  supply  Jerusalem  with  vege- 
tables, is  the  village  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
pool — Kefr-Silwdn.  At  Deraj  the  Kedron  is  narrow, 
and  the  village  is  very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  pool  that  the  villagers  generally 
betake  themselves  for  water.  For  as  the  Kedron  widens 
considerably  in  its  progress  southward,  the  Kefr  is  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  Birkeh.  This  village  is 
unmentioned  in  ancient  times;  perhaps  it  did  not  exist. 
It  is  a  wretched  place  for  filth  and  irregularity;  its 
square  hovels  all  huddled  together  like  the  lairs  of  wild 
beasts,  or,  rather,  like  the  tombs  and  caves  in  which 
savages  or  da>moniacs  may  be  supposed  to  dwell.  It 
lies  near  the  foot  of  the  tliird  or  southern  height  of  Oli- 
vet; and  in  all  likelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol- 
shrines  which  Solomon  built  to  Chemosh  and  Ashto- 
reth  and  Milcom.  Tliis  was  "  the  mount  of  corruption" 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  13),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east;  before 
in  Hebrew  geography  means  east)  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
XI,  7);  and  these  "abominations  of  the  Moabites,  Zido- 
nians,  and  Ammonites"  were  built  on  "the  right  hand 
of  the  mount,"  that  is,  the  southern  part  of  it.  This  is 
the  "opprobrious  hill"  of  Milton  {Par.  Lost,  i,  403); 
the  "  mons  oifensionis"  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  trav- 
ellers; the  MoffS'a^  of  the  Sept.  (see  Keil,  On  Kings); 
and  the  Berg  des  Aergernisses  of  German  maps.  In 
Kamboux's  singular  volume  of  lithographs  (Col.  1858) 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  Holy  Places,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique, there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old  monolith  tomb  in  the 
village  of  Silwan,  which  few  travellers  have  noticed,  but 
of  which  De  Saulcy  has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  de- 
scription (ii,  215),  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusitish 
workmanship.  The  present  village  of  Siloam  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  quarry.  Tlie  houses  are  often  made 
simply  by  walling  up  an  excavation,  and  sometimes 
they  cling  to  the  scarped  face  of  the  cliff.  Steps  are 
cut  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  originally  for  the 
convenience  of  the  quarrymen,  and  now  serving  as 
streets  {Ordnance  Survey,  p.  64). 

For  further  details,  see  Kobinson,  Biblical  Researches, 
\,  460,  492-498;  Olin,  Travels,  ii,  153,  154;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  p.  378,  379;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King, 
p.  311  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  ii,  524;  Jerusa- 
lem Recovered,  p.  20 ;  and  especially  Tobler,  Die  Siloah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelberg  (Berlin,  1852). 

Silva,  Samuel  oa,  a  Jewish  physician  of  the  17th 
centurj',  deserves  our  attention  on  account  of  the  part 
he  took  against  Uriel  (or  Gabriel)  Acosta  (q.  v.).  Having 
succeeded  in  perusing  Acosta's  work  before  it  was  print- 
ed— a  work  in  which  the  Pharisaic  tradition  was  not  only 
attacked,  but  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
oral  tradition  denied— Da  Silva  published  his  Tradado 
da  Immortalidade  da  Alma  (Amst.  1623),  in  which  he 
combats  the  ignorance  "of  a  certain  adversary  of  his 
time"  {de  certo  contrariador  de  nosso  tempo).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  attack,  Acosta  published  his  work  £x- 
amen  das  Tradigoens  Phuristus  Conferidas  con  a  Leu 
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Kscrita  por  Uriel,  Jiiristo  Ilebreo  (ib'u\.  1623),  with  a 
rejoiiiiU'r  against  Da  Silva,  Com  Heposla  a  hum  Samuel 
ltd  Silr(i,seu  FtiUo  Ctilttmiiiador.  Ten  years  before  tlie 
publication  of  the  Tradailn.  l>a  Silva  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Jlaimonides'  treatise  on  repentance,  Tradadu 
de  la  T/ie-gitrali,  6  Coittricion.  Traditzida  J'ldarra  por 
Palarra  da  Lim/iia  JJebr.  (ibid.  UU3).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  3"24;  I)e  Rossi,  IHzioiiario  jStorico  deyli  Atilori 
Ebrei  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  2'JG  sq. ;  Wolf,  Hibl.  JJebr.  iii, 
1115;  Kaiserling,  (Jesch.  d.  Judeii  in  I'ortai/al  (Leips. 
18tj7),  p.  2S8;  Schudt,  Jud.  DenJcwurdiijktiten,  i,  287. 

(15.  r.) 

Silvanus,  an  old  Italic  divinity.  The  etymology 
of  tile  name  denotes  a  si/lraii  god,  but  descriiitions  of 
the  qualities  and  doings  of  Silvanus  indicate  that  he 
symbolized  tlie  life-giving  forces  of  nature  generally. 
He  was  the  god  of  arable  fields  as  well  as  of  the  forests, 
and  in  that  character  watched  over  the  boundaries  of 
fields  and  presided  over  their  fruit  fulness.  The  law  of 
the  aijrimeiuiori  (a  collection  of  various  instructions  re- 
lating to  the  surveying  of  land)  even  re(iuires  that  every 
landed  property  should  possess  t/un'  Silvani.  The  for- 
est, however,  would  seem  always  to  have  been  the  pecul- 
iar domain  of  Silvanus.  His  loud- resounding  voice 
would  be  heard  to  issue  from  the  wood  like  that  of  Pan, 
with  whom  he  was  often  confounded;  and  siicritices  of 
corn,  pigs,  meat,  and  wine  were  there  presented  to  him 
in  order  to  invoke  his  favorable  interference  with  the 
welfare  of  the  herds  of  cattle.  I'igs  whicii  devastated 
cultivated  lieUls  were  also  ottered  to  him  in  sacritice. — 
Smith,  Did.  of  Mytliol.  s.  v.;  Yollmer,  Worterb.  d.  My- 
thol.  s.  V. 

Silva'uiis  (Gra>cized  S(\oi'ar(''c,from  theLat.«7crt- 
iiHs  for  gylvanii.<.  "of  the  grove"),  a  distinguished  Chris- 
tian teacher,  the  companion  of  Paid  in  his  journey 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (2  Cor.  i,  19;  1  Thess. 
i,  1,  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  v.  12);  elsewhere  (Acts  xv, 
22,  27,  32,  34,  40;  xvi,  I'.l,  25,  29;  xvii,  4,  10,  14,  15; 
xviii,  5)  in  the  contracted  form  Sii^vs  (q.  v.). 

Silver  ("OS,  keseph,  often  rendered  "money"). 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal  in  Scripture  until  the 
time  of  Abraham.  IJefore  that  time  brass  and  iron  ap- 
l)ear  to  have  l>een  the  oidy  metals  in  use  (^Gen.  iv,  22). 
Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  tiocks 
and  herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circula- 
tion as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated  always 
by  weight.  Coined  money  was  not  in  use  among  the 
Israelites  until  an  advanced  jjcriod  of  their  history. 
Tlie  llomaiis  are  said  to  have  liad  only  cop|)er  money 
until  within  live  years  of  the  tirst  Punic  war,  when  they 
began  to  coin  silver  (Pliny,  Jlist.  Sat.  xxx,  3).  Their 
coins  were  extensively  introduced  into  Judica  after  it 
became  a  lioman  province.— Kitto. 

In  early  times,  according  to  the  Hible,  silver  was  used 
for  ornaments  ((Jen.  xxiv,  53),  for  cups  (xliv,  2),  for  the 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  (Kxod.  xxvi,  19, 
etc.),  their  hooks  and  tidets,  or  rods  (xxvii,  10),  and 
their  capitals  (xxxviii,  17) ;  for  dishes,  or  chargers,  and 
bowls  (Numb.  vii.  13),  trumpets  (x,  2),  candlesticks  (1 
Chron.  xxviii,  15),  tables  (ver.  It!),  basins  (ver.  17), 
chains  (Isa.  xl,  19),  the  settings  of  ornaments  (Prov. 
XXV,  11),  studs  (Cant,  i,  11),  and  crowns  (Zech.  vi,  11). 
Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of  silver  or 
overlaiil  with  it  (Kxod.  xx.  23;  Hos.  xiii,  2;  Hab.  ii, 
19;  ISar.  vi,  39).  and  the  manufacture  of  silver  shrines 
for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Kphesus  (Acts  xix,  24).  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  through- 
out the  Old  Test,  we  find  ke.tep/i,  "silver,"  used  for  mon- 
ey, like  the  Fr.  aryeiit.  To  tliis  general  usage  there  is 
but  one  excejition.  See  Metai-  Vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  goM  and  silver  were  common  in  Kgypt  in  the 
times  of  Osirtasen  I  ami  Tliothmes  III.  the  contempo- 
raries of  Joseph  and  Moses  (Wilkinson, .  I //c.  h'yypl.  iii, 
225).  In  the  Homeric  |M>ems  we  find  indications  of  the 
constant  application  of  silver  to  purposes  of  ornament 
aud  luxurA-.     It  was  used  for  basins  {pd.  i,  137;  iv,  53), 


goblets  (//.  xxiii,  741),  baskets  {Od.  iv,  125),  coffers  (//. 
xviii,  413),  sword-hilts  ( i,  219;  Od.  viii,  404),  door- 
handles (i,  442),  and  clasps  for  the  greaves  (//.  iii,  331). 
Door-posts  ((>(/.  vii,  89)  and  lintels  (/6/(/.  90)  glittered  with 
silver  ornaments;  baths  (iv,  128),  tables  (x,  355),  bows 
(//.  i,  49;  xxiv,  005),  scabbards  (.xi,  31),  sword-belts 
(xviii,  598),  belts  for  the  shield  (ibid.  480),  chariot-poles 
(v,  729),  and  the  naves  of  wheels  (ibid.)  were  adorned 
with  silver;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silver- 
thread  (xvii,  52),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  it  (Od.  X,  24);  while  we  constantly  tind  that  swords 
(//.  ii,  45;  xxiii,  807)  and  sword-belts  (xi,  237),  thrones, 
or  chairs  of  state  (^Od.  viii,  05),  and  bedsteads  (xxiii, 
200)  were  studded  with  silver,  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet 
was  i)robably  so  called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her 
sandals  (//.  i,  538).  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver 
with  gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  (^Od.  vi,  232;  xxiii, 
159),  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  liible,  though  infe- 
rior materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi,  23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia  (2  Chron. 
ix.  14)  and  from  Tarsliish  (ver.  21),  whicli  supplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  From  Tarshish  it 
came  in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x,  9),  like  those  on 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Singhalese  are  written  to 
this  day  (Tennent,  Ceylon,  ii,  102).  The  silver  bowl 
given  as  a  prize  by  Achilles  was  the  work  of  Sidoniau 
artists  (//.  xxiii,  743;  comp.  Od.  iv,  018).  In  Homer 
(//.  ii,  857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and 
was  probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  S]iain  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was 
obtained  by  the  ancients.  Possibly  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine may  have  afforded  some  supply  of  this  metal. 
'•  When  Volney  was  among  the  Druses,  it  was  men- 
tioned to  him  that  an  ore  affording  silver  and  lead  had 
been  discovered  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  Lebanon" 
(Kitto,  Pliys.  JJiM.  o/Palesfine.'p.  73). 

F'or  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining  and 
refining  silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  see 
Mine.  The  whole  operation  of  mining  is  vividly  de- 
picted in  Job  xxviii,  1-11,  and  the  process  of  purifying 
metals  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xii,  0 ;  Prov.  xxv, 
4,  while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  Ezek. 
xxi,  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to  in 
Jer.  vi,  30,  and  a  tiiier  kind,  either  purer  in  itself  or 
more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viii,  19. 
— Smith.  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  to  the  refining  of  this  precious  metal.  The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  represented  "sitting  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver"  (Mai.  iii.  3).  In  the  process  of  refin- 
ing silver,  the  workman  sits  with  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and  the  operation  is 
only  known  to  be  complete  when  he  sees  his  own  image 
reflected  in  it.  So  in  this  passage  we  have  a  beautiful 
figure  descrijjtive  of  Ciod's  purpose  in  placing  his  people 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  while  he  is,  as  it  were,  seated 
by  their  side,  his  all-seeing  eye  being  steadily  intent 
on  the  work  of  purifying,  and  his  wisdom  and  love  en- 
gaged on  their  behalf  until  his  own  glorious  image  is 
reflected  on  their  souls,  and  the  work  of  ]nirifying  is 
fully  accomplished.  The  way  in  which  silver  is  spokea 
of  in  the  book  of  .lob  (xxviii,  1),  "  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it," 
affords  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  Scripture.  An  eminent  geologist  has  re- 
marked on  the  distinction  here  drawn,  and  which  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science  have  made  clear,  between 
the  '•(Y(«  of  silver"  and  "  ihist  of  gold,"  indicating  that 
there  are  mineg  of  the  one  aiul  not  of  the  other  (Murchi- 
son,  Sihirid,  p.  457). 

Silverius,  Sr.,  and  pope  in  53G-37.  He  was  a  son 
of  pope  Ilormisdas.  who  had  been  married  before  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and  prior  to  his  elevarion  to  the  papacy 
was  a  subdeacon.  That  elevation  was  caused  by  Theo- 
datiis,  the  (Jot  hie  king,  who  was  involved  in  ilisputes  with 
.lustinian,  and  would  not  consent  that  a  candidate  who 
favored  the  emperor  should  be  contirmcd.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  .Silverius  added  bribes  to  the  other  mo- 
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tives  which  influenced  the  king.  The  imperial  general 
Belisarius  soon  afterwards  degraded  the  new  poi)e  on 
the  charge  of  treason,  and  sent  hira  to  Patara,  in  Lycia. 
Vigilius  became  his  successor.  Silverius  succeeded  in 
returning  to  Italy,  but  was  delivered  up  to  Vigilius  l)y 
Belisarius,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  I'almaria,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Kom- 
ish  Church,  and  is  commemorated  June  20. — Herzog, 
Real-  Encyklop.  s.  v, 

Silverliiig  (w]D3,  heseph,  i.  e.  silrer,  as  elsewhere 
rendered;  Sept.  tri/cXoc;  Vulg.  uryenteus,  i.e.sidus  un- 
derstood), a  word  used  once  only  in  the  A.  V.  (Isa.  vii, 
23)  to  signifj-  apiece  uf  silver  (q.  v.).  In  this  sense  it 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Greek  apyvpiov,  which 
was  used,  however,  for  the  /j«{/'shekel,  or  denarius. 

Silvester.     See  Sylvester, 

Silvestro  de'  Gozzoi.ini,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Silvestriaus,  was  born  in  1177  at  Osimo,  where  he  be- 
came canon  and  religious  teacher.  In  1227  he  retired 
to  a  desert  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  practiced 
rigid  austerities,  and  in  1231  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
order  named  after  him  and  placed  it  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict.  Pope  Innocent  IV  approved  it  in  1248, 
and  assigned  Silvestro  a  house  at  Rome,  which  still  ex- 
ists. He  died  at  Fabiano,  Nov.  2G,  12C7.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Geuerale,  s.  v. 

Sim,  William  Rondan,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  (iolconda,  111., Nov.  25, 1831.  He  graduated 
at  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1854,  and  at 
Danville  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1857,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  j'ear,  and  in  1858  was 
ordained  by  Kaskaskia  Presbytery  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregations  of  .Jordan  (irove  and  Lively  Prai- 
rie, 111.  In  October,  1860,  he  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Golconda,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July  7, 
1864.  Mr.  Sim  was  a  pure-minded  Christian,  charac- 
terized by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  refinement,  in 
thought,  expression,  and  deportment.  See  Wilson,  Fresh. 
Hist.  A  Imanuc,  1865,  p.  120.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Simalcu'e  (St^junXKOu?)  v.  r.  Ei'/^aX/coua/,  etc.; 
Vulg.  Einulchuel,  Mulchus;  Josephus,  MaX;^oc,  Ant. 
xiii,  5,  1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14,  1;  War,  i,  14,  1),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  before  he  was  put  forward  by  Tryphon 
as  a  claimant  to  the  Sj'rian  throne  (1  Mace,  xi,  39).  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  {Edog.  xxxii,  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diodes,  though  in  another  place  {Froff.  xxi, 
Mi'iUer)  he  calls  him  Jamblichus.  The  name  evidently 
contains  the  element  melek,  "king,"  but  the  original 
form  is  uncertain  (comp.  Grotius  and  Grimm  on  1  Mucc. 
loc.  cit). — Smith. 

Siman  ("'Q'^p),  like  the  Greek  (rrjfiflov,  nif^a,  a 
sign  or  a  s3'mbol,  denotes  among  the  Masorites  : 

1.  A  chapter  of  a  book  or  the  number  of  a  psalm.  In 
the  Pentateuch  neither  book  nor  chapter  is  quoted,  but 
always  the  section,  which  is  called  niTIB,  or  "ITD  and 
NITD.  Thus  the  Mdsoru  Finulis  on  Jl?N3  remarks: 
U:"i-l  3"'iX1  x":  p-'D  rT^721i2  ^0725  ■|in"i3'2iD1  3 
1  ^  ")"0^D,  i.e.  "it  occurs  three  times,  and  "the  passages 
are  found  in  Jer.  li,  and  in  Job  at  the  beginning 
of  ch.  xvi."  On  D^nbx  ^323  the  Masorah  remarks: 
t'b  •,'2'^0  d^bnn  10^3  ■,in"':'a"'D1  n,  i.  e.  "  it  occurs 
four  times,  and  the  passages  are  quoted  in  Psa.  Ivi." 
On  n^nbs  n72X  it  is  remarked,  10^:3  'iini3'QiD1  1 
ri"^!rX"i3  nC^S^,  i.  e.  "it  occurs  six  times,  and  the 
passages  are  quoted  in  the  section  Bereshith'"  [i.  e.  Gen. 
i,  1-6, 8.  By  comparing  the  Masoretic  note  in  the  Ptab- 
binic  Bible,  it  will  be  found  that  the  passages  are  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  chapter,  since  the  phrase 
DTlbx  "ICX  occurs  here  for  the  first  time]. 

2.  It  denotes  passages,  examples,  which  are  quoted 
in  order  to  contirra  the  Masoretic  notes. 


3.  It  is  used  as  a  symbol  or  mnemotechnicil  sign.  Thus 
when  a  word  occurs  three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  as  often 
as  it  occurs  a  corresponding  symbol,  which  is  generally  of 
a  very  artificial  character,  is  given.  Thus  the  Masora 
Fiin-d  remarks  on  npi  (Gen.  xviii,  4),  ''M2  'i'2'iD'l  3 
N3T1D  N"i33n,  i.  e.  "  it  occurs  three  times,  and  the  sym- 
bol is  '  the  water  of  the  mighty,  iron.'  "  Now  each  of 
tliese  three  words  represents  a  symbol,  signifying  the 
passage  in  which  the  word  Plpi  occurs.  Thus  '^^^>2, 
"water,"  is  the  symbol  of  the  passage  in  which  we 
read  U"^^ '^'J-O  N3  npi,  "let  a  little  water  be  fetched" 
(ver.  4).  Tlie  second  word,  XiSJT  "of  the  mighty," 
refers  to  the  passage  llp'^  ~i"i::3  "^SO  C3,  "even  the 
captivity  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away"  (Isa.  xlix, 
25).  The  third  word,  xbTIB,  "iron,"  refers  to  bT"i3 
np"!  ~iS"^,  "iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth"  (Job 
xxviii,  2).  In  the  same  verse  the  Masorah  remarks  on 
■llin-n,  "and  wash,"  N"i2T  Xin:."!  N-^TD  'iD1  5,i.e."it 
occurs  three  times,  and  its  sj'mbol  is  '  the  waters  of  the 
servant  are  clean.'"  The  first  word,  N'^73,  "  the  waters," 
refers  to  that  verse  in  which  before  "ismi  is  read  a'''2 
[i.  e.  in  the  same  verse]  ;  the  second  word,  Sn3"1,  "  of 
the  servant,"  refers  to  D^l-",  "your  servant,"  which 
occurs  in  (ien,  xix,  2.  The  third  word,  X^D^,  "clean," 
refers  to  Isa.  i,  16,  ^Z^T\  ixni,  "wash  you,  make  you 
clean." 

4.  The  word  '^I^D  stands  alone  without  any  addi- 
tion or  explanation,  and  in  tliis  position  it  serves  as 
a  monitor:  a.  When  one  word  differs  from  a  similar 
one,  either  by  its  prefix  or  through  another  letter,  and 
in  this  instance  it  calls  the  attention  to  the  difference. 
Thus  in  Lev.  xxv,  25  we  read  ~"^ns  ~'l?0'i"''3,  "if 
tliy  brother  be  waxen  poor;"  but  in  ver.  35  we  read 
-jinx  -;lT3i— iDl,  "and  if  thy  brother,"  etc.  To  the 
latter  passage  the  Masorah  adds  "'CO,  to  call  attention 
to  the  ''Z  in  ver.  25,  and  '^31  in  ver.  35.  b.  When  the 
difference  is  caused  by  another  word.  Thus  in  Numb. 
iv,  6,  14,  we  read  1^13  ITIDI,  "and  shall  put  in  the 
staves  thereof;"  but  in  ver.  8,  11  we  read  TX  ^^'Z'0^ 
1^13,  "and  shall  put,"  etc.  Here,  in  this  instance, 
the  Masorah  places  "I'C'iD  to  the  first  form.  Comp. 
also  Lev.  xix,  5  and  xxii,  29;  Psa.  Ivi,  5,  12.  c. 
When  a  difference  consists  in  the  accents.  Thus  in 
Numb,  iv,  30  we  read  JlS'J  D^'O'^n-p  11^",  "even 
until  fifty  years;"  but  in  ver.  35  we  read  n"1 
n3';3  Qi;r'2n~"p.  in  this  instance  the  attention  is 
called  to  the  difference  of  the  accents,  viz.  the  first  ^S^ 
has  the  Tebir.  ,  the  second  the  Tiphcha,  .  These  few 
examples  will  show  the  importance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  ■(■2"'0  in  its  different  stages.  See  Buxtorf,  Tiberius, 
sen  Massoreticus  Commentarius,  p.  259  sq. ;  Frensdorff, 
Mussora  Magna,  introd.  p.  9.      (B.  P.) 

Sim'eon  {Ucb.  S/iimon',  "1"^C",  a  hearing,!,  c.  by 
.Jehovah ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  l.vfi(Lor,  and  so  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  i,  19,  7),  the  name  of  one  of  the  beads  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  and  of  several  other  Jews  named  from 
him.  (In  our  account  of  the  former  we  largely  follow 
Smith's  IJietiomtry  of  the  Bible.)     See  also  Simon. 

1.  The  second  of  .Tacol)'s  sons  by  LealL  B.C.  1918. 
His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix,  33,  and,  in  the  ex- 
planation tliere  given  of  the  name  it  is  derived  from 
the  root  .>7/rtma',  "to  hear" — "-Jehovali  hatli  heard  that 
I  was  hated'  .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Sliimeon." 
This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's  blessing;  and  in  that  of 
Moses  all  mention  of  Simeon  is  omitted.  FUrst  {JJebr, 
Handwh.  s.  v.)  inclines  to  the  interpretation  "  famous" 
{ruhmreicher).  Redslob  (Alttesf.  Xamen,  p.  93),  on  the 
other  hand,  adopting  the  Arabic  root  shama,  considers 
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the  name  to  mean  "sons  of  bondage,"  or  "bondmen." 
JjLit  tlie  above  text  gives  the  natural  etymology. 

The  lirst  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists,  besides 
Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — IJeuben,  Levi, 
and  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon  is  mentioned  in 
some  connection.  "  As  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  mine," 
says  Jacob, "  so  shall  Joseph's  sons  Kphraim  and  Manas- 
seh  be  mine"  ((Jen.  xlviii,  5).  With  Levi,  Simeon  was 
associated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  (xxxiv, 
'25).  a  deed  which  drew  on  them  the  remonstrance  of 
their  father  (vcr.  .-50),  and  evidently  also  his  dying  curse 
(xlix,  5-7).  With  .ludah  the  connection  was  drawn 
still  closer.  He  and  Simeon  not  only  "went  up"  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to 
the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i,  3, 
17),  but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  those  of  the  other  tribes,  something  in  the 
.■^ame  manner  as  Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  Besides  the 
massacre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and  less  violent  age, 
and,  when  fairly  estimated,  nut  wlniUy  discreditable 
to  its  perpetrators — the  onlj'  personal  incident  related 
of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph, 
without  any  reason  given  or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for 
tlie  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlii,  19,  24, 30 ;  xliii, 
23). 

These  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified  in 
the  Jewish  traditions.  In  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan 
it  is  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  lad 
Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his  being  killed,  and 
Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is  lowered  into  the  well  at 
Dothan.  (See  further  details  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseiidep. 
p.  535.)  Hence  Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hos- 
tage, his  biiuling  and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash 
the  strength  of  Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  unal)le  to  cope  with  him,  and  his  binding  is 
only  accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  IMa- 
nasseh,  who  acts  as  the  house  steward  and  interpreter 
of  Joseph.  His  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  liis  voice  seventy  valiant  Egyptians  fall  at  his 
feet  and  break  their  teeth  (Weil,  lUbl.  Leg.  p.  88).  In 
the  "Testament  of  Simeon"  his  fierceness  and  implaca- 
bility arc  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies  warning 
his  children  against  the  indulgence  of  such  passions 
(Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseiidep.  p.  533-543). 

Tuiuii  OF  SiMEOx. — The  six  sons  of  Simeon  and  the 
chief  families  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  10  (in  which  one  of  them,  bearing  the  name 
of  Shaul  [Saul  J,  is  specified  as  "  the  son  of  the  Canaan- 
itess").  Numb,  xxvi,  12-14,  and  1  Chron.  iv,  24-43.  In 
tlie  last  passage  (ver.  27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  fam- 
ily of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  "  had  not  many 
children,  neither  did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children 
of  Judah."  This  apjiears  to  have  been  the  case  not  only 
with  one  family,  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the  cen- 
sus at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  51»,300  fighting -men 
(Xuml).  i,  23).  It  was  then  the  most  ninncrous  but  two, 
Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it;  but  when  the  sec- 
ond census  was  taken,  at  Shittim,  the  nmnbcrs  had 
fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes. 
Tliis  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality 
fdllowing  the  idolatry  of  I'eor,  in  which  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  appears  to  have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but 
there  must  have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention. 

The  connection  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied  in 
the  blessing  of  .Jacob  ((Jen.  xlix,  5-7)  lias  already  been 
atlverted  to.  Tlie  passage  relating  to  them  may  be  thus 
rendered : 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  [uterine]  brethren, 
lustrumcnts  of  violence  are  their  swords. 

Into  ilieir  [secret]  council  come  not  my  soul ! 

Unto  their  assembly  join  not  my  honor  I 
For  ill  their  wrath  ihey  slew  mini, 
And  in  their  self-will  they  hon-'hed  ox. 

Cursed  he  tlieir  wr.ith,  for  it  [wns]  tierce, 

And  ilii'ir  iiiiL'er,  r(»r  il  [wa^]  cruel! 
I  will  divide  tliem  in  .Iiioob, 
And  scatter  tliein  in  Israel. 


The  terras  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  imply  a  close 
bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  violent 
and  continued  exijloits  performed  under  that  bond,  such 
as  the  one  that  now  remains  on  record.  The  expres- 
sions of  the  closing  lines  evidenth'  refer  to  the  more 
advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel  after  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarchs. 
Taking  it,  therefore,  to  be  what  it  purports — an  actual 
jirediction  by  the  individual  Jacob — it  has  often  been 
pointed  out  how  differently  the  same  sentence  was  ac- 
coni|ilished  in  the  cases  of  the  two  tribes.  Both  were 
"divided"  and  "scattered."  But  the  dispersion  of  the 
Levites  arose  from  their  holding  the  post  of  honor  in 
the  nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  doom  refers  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  originally  this  trilie  had  no  separate  al- 
lotment of  territory,  but  oidy  a  series  of  cities  selected 
from  the  region  at  first  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
21  sq. ;  comp.  with  xix,  1  sq.).  ■  See  .South  Countky. 
The  eventual  disjiersion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some 
corrupting  element  in  the  tribe  itself,  which  first  re- 
duced its  numbers,  and  at  last  drove  it  from  its  allotted 
seat  in  the  country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  could  not, 
but  because  it  would  not,  stay — and  thus  in  the  end 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely.  The  non- 
appearance of  Simeon's  name  in  the  blessing  of  Moses 
(Dent,  xxxiii,  C)  may  be  explained  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  tribe  is,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
peculiarities,  not  regarded  as  having  an  independent 
existence. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  Simeon 
was  a  member  of  the  camp  which  marched  on  the  south 
side  of  the  sacred  tent.  His  associates  were  Reuben 
and  (iad — nothis  whole- brothers,  but  the  sons  of  Zilpah, 
Leah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  was  Shelumiel,  son  of  Znrishaddai  (Numb,  i,  (5), 
ancestor  of  its  one  heroine,  the  intrepid  Judith.  Among 
the  spies  Simeon  was  represented  by  Shaphat,  son  of 
Hori,  i.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which,  perhaps,  like  the  "  Ca- 
naanitess"  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  trace  of  the  lax 
tendencies  which  made  the  Simeonites  an  easy  prey  to 
the  licentious  rites  of  I'eor,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the 
]iermanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the  division  of  the  land 
his  representative  was  Shemuel,  son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connection  between  Judah  and  Simeon  already 
mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  conquest.  Ju- 
dah and  the  two  Joseph-brethren  were  first  served  with 
the  lion's  share  of  tlie  land;  and  then,  the  Canaanitcs 
having  been  sufliciently  subdued  to  allow  the  sacred 
tent  to  be  established  without  risk  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
country,  the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  among  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  jiroceeded  with  (Josh,  viii, 
1-6).  Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix, 
1).  By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract 
allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (ver.  0),  and  also  too  much 
exposed  on  the  west  and  south  for  even  his  grent  ])0w- 
ers.  To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted  a  ilistrict  out 
of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier, 
which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities,  with  their 
villages,  spread  round  the  venerable  well  of  Beersheba 
(ver.  1-8;  1  Chron.  iv,  28-33).  Of  these  places,  with 
the  help  of  .Judah,  the  Simeonites  jxissessed  themselves 
(.Judg.  i,  3,  17) ;  and  here  they  were  found,  doubtless  bj' 
.loab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  iv,  31). 
During  his  wandering  life  David  must  have  been  much 
among  the  Simeonites.  In  fact,  three  of  their  cities  are 
named  in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  presents  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his 
own  private  property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  attendcil  his 
installation  as  king  of  Hebron  should  have  been  so 
much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes  (xii,  23-37).  Pos- 
sibly it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  event  was  taking 
place  in  the  heart  of  their  own  territory',  at  Hebron. 
'I'his,  however,  will  not  account  for  the  curious  fact  that 
the  warriors  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  numerous  than 
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those  of  Judah  (6800).  After  David's  removal  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Shephatiah,  son  of 
Maaehah  (xxvii,  16). 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  names  of  places  in 
this  tribe,  with  the  probable  modern  names.  (On  the 
possible  identifications,  see  the  Qua?:  Statement  of  the 
"Pal.  Explor. Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  23  sq.).     See  Tribe. 


Acrabbiin. 

Hills. 

J  see     MAAl.EH  -  AOUAB- 
(       ISIM. 

Arladnh. 

Town. 

Ktvsr-el-A  dadah  ? 

Adar. 

do. 

See  Hazar-addar. 

Aiu. 

do. 

See  Enuimmon. 

Ainam. 

do. 

See  Hazor. 

Arad. 

do. 

Tell- Arad. 

Aroer. 

do. 

A  rarah 

Aruboth. 

District. 

[Jebel  KhaW}  ? 

Ashan. 

Town. 

[Deir  Snmil]  ? 

Athnch. 

do. 

»'adv  A  teicJic  ? 

Azeni. 

do. 

[Teli-AkhmfD]? 

Azmon.                         , 

do. 

[On  ]V((d;/es-Sfiiitein]  ? 

Baal. 

do. 

See  Baalatu-ceer. 

Baalah,   or    Baalath-1 

beer,  or   Balah,   or> 

do. 

See  Leui. 

Bealoth.                     ) 

Beer-lahai  roi. 

Well. 

See  LEni. 

Beer-sheba. 

do. 

flir  eK-Scba. 

Be  led. 

Town. 

[Khiilasmli}  ? 

Be.-or. 

Brook. 

Wadi/  Gazzeli  ? 

Beth-birei,  or  Beth-) 
lel-adtli.                     / 

Town. 

[ShHa]  ?  ? 

Beth-marcaboth. 

do. 

Mirkih. 

Beth-palet  or  -phelet. 

do. 

[Tell-KiMcift'h]? 

Bethuel,  or  Bethul. 

do. 

[Th>'viail]-r> 

Bizjdth-jah. 

do. 

See  Baalaii. 

Chesil. 

do. 

See  Bktiiui,. 

Chor-ashau. 

do. 

See  AsiiAN. 

Dimonah. 

do. 

[Um-Mzofilian? 

Eder. 

do. 

[Wfidii  Kmaz]  ? 

Eltolad. 

do. 

[Tell-Mfrnha]? 

En-lial<kore. 

Spring. 

Tell-Hora  ? 

Eii-riramon. 

do. 

See  Ui.MMoN. 

E.«ek. 

Well. 

See  Gkrar. 

Etam.                            1 

Ether. 

T^".^^^^^"'^\TeU-KheweJM? 

Town'. 

[Ileit  Anwa]? 

Gerar. 

do. 

Utii  fl-Jernr. 

Hadattah. 

do. 

See  Hazor-hadattah. 

Hazar-addar. 

Village. 

[OnWadyMadurah]? 

Hazar-gaddah. 

do. 

[Jiirralt]  ? 

Hazar-i^hnal. 

do. 

See  SiiKMA. 

Hazar-siisah,  or  Ha-) 
zar-susim.                 / 

do. 

See  Sansannah. 

Hazor. 

do. 

[r«.r/i6«'70? 

Hazor-amam. 

do. 

See  Kkriotu-iiezuon. 

Hazor-hadattah. 

do. 

[neiivdh]? 

Heshmou. 

do. 

See  AzMON. 

Hezron. 

do. 

See  Keriotii-iiezron. 

Hormah. 

do. 

See  Zephatii. 

li'm. 

dr). 

[Jebd  Rukhi]-} 

Ithnar. 

do. 

See  Ziph. 

Jajrur. 

do. 

[On  Wadv.Iiirrahl? 

Kabzeel. 

do. 

[On  Wady  Kuseib]? 

Kadeshbarnea. 

do. 

..1  in-Uasb  t 

Karkaa. 

Village. 

[BirAbuAtreibe]? 

Kedesh. 

do. 

See  Kadesii. 

Kiuah. 

do. 

[On  Wady  Fikreli]  ? 

Lebaoth. 

do. 

See  BETn-i.EiiAOTn. 

Lehi. 

do. 

Tell  Lekivah  f 

Maaleh-acrabbim. 

Ascent. 

Hills  S.W.ofDead  Sea 

Madmannah. 

Village. 

See  Bkthmauoauotu. 

Moladah. 

dor 

Tell  Milh. 

Rachal. 

do. 

[Makhul]? 

Ramath,  or  Ramoth. 

do. 

See  Lehi. 

Rehoboth. 

Well. 

Jiuheiba. 

Rimmon. 

Town. 

Um  er-Ruynmamin. 

Sausannah. 

do. 

Simsin  ? 

Sharuheii,  or  Shilhim. 

do. 

[Tell  Sheriah-\  ? 

Sheba,  or  Shenia. 

do. 

Sdweh ? 

Siphmoth. 

do. 

[ffrtsres-SiV]? 

Sitnah. 

Well. 

See  Jerai. 

Teleni,  orTelaim. 

Town. 

lSitdeid-\  ? 

Tochen. 

do. 

See  Telem. 

Tolad. 

do. 

See  Eltolad. 

Zepliath,  or  Ziph. 

do. 

/Ruins  S.  of  Xakb  es- 
(     Safeh. 

Ziklag. 

do. 

[Mui-refa]  ? 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe  was  prob- 
ably not  in  a  sufficiently  strong  or  compact  condition 
to  have  shown  any  nortlicrn  tendencies  even  had  it  en- 
tertained them.  Tlie  only  thing  which  can  be  inter- 
preted into  a  trace  of  its  having  taken  any  part  with 
the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two  casual  notices  of  2 
Chron.  XV,  9  and  xxxiv,  6,  which  appear  to  imply  the 
presence  of  Simeonites  there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and 
Josiah.  But  this  may  have  been  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  statement  of  1  Chron.  iv,  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah's  reign  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves  that  at 
that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remaining  in 
the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by  all  the 
warlike,  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor.  This  frag- 
ment of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The  first,  under  thir- 
teen chieftains,  leading,  doubtless,  a  large  body  of  fol- 
lowers, was  made  against  tlie  Ilamitcs  and  the  Mehu- 
nim,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bcdawin,  "at  the  entrance  of 
Gedor  at  the  east  side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was 
smaller,  but  more  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance 
of  four  chiefs  a  band  of  five  himdred  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  remnant  of  Amalck,  wlio  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some  later 
pursuers,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Moiuit  Seir.  The 
expedition  was  successful.  They  smote  the  Amalekites 
and  took  possession  of  their  quarters;  and  thej'  were 
still  living  there  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap- 
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tivih',  or  whenever  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  was 
eilited  in  its  |)ro#eiu  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  founiier  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  arc 
seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  descendants 
of  whom  there  is  any  exiiress  mention  in  the  sacred 
record.  Whether  the  bonk  which  bears  her  name  be  a 
history  or  a  historic  romance,  Judith  (q.  v.)  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  jiromincnt  liunres  among  the 
deliverers  of  her  nation.  lietludia  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  a  Simeoniiisli  colony.  Ozias.  the  chief  man 
of  the  city,  was  a  Simeonite  (.hidith  vi,  15),  and  so  was 
Manasses,  the  husliand  of  .Judith  (viii,  "2).  She  herself 
had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Znrishaddai  (in  the  Greek 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasadai.  vcr.  1),  the  head  of 
the  Simeonites  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  "the  Lord  (iod  of  her  father  Simeon"  and  by 
recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner,  and  in  all 
tlieir  details,  the  incidents  of  the  massacre  of  Shechem 
(ix,2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlviii,  25)  and  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Hevelation  (vii,  7)  in  their  cata- 
logues of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The  former  removes 
the  tribe  from  Judah  and  ]ilaces  it  by  the  side  of  Ben- 
jamin.    See  Afet/i.  Quar.  jiec.  .Ian.  1875,  p.  121. 

2.  (A.  Y.  "Shimeon.")  An  Israelite  of  the  family 
of  Harim  who  divorced  his  (ientile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  3 1 ).     B.C.  458. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  .Joiarib  (i.  e.  .lehoiarib),  father  of 
John  and  grandfather  of  Mattatliias  the  father  of  the 
Maccabee  brothers  (1  Mace,  ii,  1). 

4.  The  son  of  .Judah  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  ma- 
ternal genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii,  30).  B.C.  cir. 
886.  lie  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Maaseiah 
the  son  of  Adaiah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1). 

5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  him 
in  his  arms,  and  gave  tlianks  for  what  he  saw,  and 
knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii,  2.5-35).  B.C.  ti.  The  circum- 
stance is  interesting  as  evincing  the  expectations  which 
were  then  eiUertained  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  important  from  the  attestation  which  it  con- 
veyed in  favor  of  Jesus  from  one  who  was  known  to 
have  received  the  divine  promise  that  he  should  "not 
taste  of  death  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ." 

In  ttie  Apocryphal  gosjiel  of  Nicodemus,  Simeon  is 
called  a  higli- priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
descent  into  hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  Charinus 
and  Lenthiiis,  wlio  are  descril)ed  as  two  sons  of  Simeon, 
who  rose  from  the  grave  after  Christ's  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxvii,  53)  and  related  their  story  to  Annas,  Cai- 
ajihas,  Nicodemus,  .Joseph,  and  (Jamaliel. 

llaliban  Simon,  whosc'  grandniothir  was  of  the  fam- 
ily of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Ilillel  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.D.  13  (Otho,  Lexicon  Rubb. 
p.  6!)7),  and  his  son  (Jamaliel  was  the  I'harisee  at  whose 
feet  I'aul  was  brought  up  (Acts  xxii,  3).  A  Jewish 
writer  specially  notes  that  no  record  of  tliis  Simeon  is 
preserved  in  the  Mishna  (Lightfoot,  ll<ir<B  flcb.  Luke 
ii,  25 j.  It  has  lieen  conjectured  tliat  he  (rrideanx, 
Conneclioii,  ainio  37,  Michaclis )  or  his  grandson  (Sch<jtt- 
gen,  //oni:  ll<b.  Luke  ii,  25)  of  the  same  name  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  LuUe.  In  favor  of  the  identity  it  is  al- 
leged tliat  the  name,  residence,  time  of  life,  and  gener- 
al character  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  tiie  re- 
markable silence  of  tlie  Mishna  and  llie  counsel  given 
by  (iamaliel  (Acts  v,  38)  couutciiauce  a  suspicion  of  an 
inclination  on  tlie  part  of  the  family  of  tin-  ral)ban  to- 
wards Cliristianity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
these  facts  fall  far  short  of  liistorical  proof,  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  natne  among  the  Jews; 
that  Luke  would  never  have  introduceti  so  celebrated 
a  character  as  the  president  of  tlie  Sanhedrim  merely 
as  "a  man  in  Jerusalem;"  and  tliat  his  son  f Jamaliel, 
after  all,  was  educated  as  a  I'harisee.     The  question  is 


discussed  in  W'itsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i,  21,  14-16. 
See  also  A\'olf,  Ciirw  PMlolof/ic(e  at  Luke  ii,  25;  and 
Bibl.  Ihbr.  ii,  682.     See  Simon  bks-Hili.kl. 

6.  A  form  (Acts  xv,  14;  also  2  Pet.  i,  2  in  some 
:MSS.)  of  the  name  of  Simon  Peter  (q.  v.). 

7.  The  jiroper  name  (Acts  xiii,  1)  of  Niger  (q.  v.), 
an  eminent  Cliristian  at  Antioch. 

Simeon  <>f  Diusham,  an  English  chronicler,  taught 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  was  prcecentor 
in  the  cathedral  at  Durham.  "We  owe  to  him  a  IJisto- 
ria  de  Gestis  lief/um  Atif/lorum,  from  6 Hi  to  1129,  con- 
tinued down  to  1156  by  John  of  Hexham,  and  inserted 
in  the  A  nrjlica7i(e  Historiee  Scripto?-es  X  of  Twysden 
(Lond.  1652,  fob).  It  is  mostly  a  literal  reproduction 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  died  in 
1118.  Simeon  is  likewise  the  author  of  a  letter  De 
A  1-chiepiscopis  Eboraci ;  and  he  has  given  under  his 
own  name,  without  any  addition  to  the  work,  another 
production,  Ilisioria  de  Dunelmensi  Ecclesia,  jjrinted  in 
Twysden's  edition,  but  which  altogether  belongs,  as  Sel- 
den  has  shoVvn,  to  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  who  died 
in  1115.  Simeon  died  after  1130.  See  Wright,  i^io^rr. 
Brit  ami.  Liter  aria,  vol.  i. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  8.  V. 

Simeon  of  Polotzk,  a  Russian  monk,  poet,  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Polotzk  in  1628,  and 
was  brought  up  bj*  strangers ;  but  after  the  capture  of 
Smolensk  he  was  called  bj'  the  czar  Alexis  to  educate 
his  oldest  son,  and  thus  introduced  a  literary  taste  at 
the  Kremlin.  He  composed  dramas  wiiich  were  ap- 
preciated chiefly  by  Sophia,  the  intelligent  sister  of 
Peter  I.  When  the  emperor  Theodore  ascended  the 
throne  (1676),  his  preceptor  obtained  permission  to  es- 
tablish a  press  in  connection  with  the  palace.  He  con- 
ceived the  design  of  reforming  the  Church.  Being 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  Koman  Catholic  ten- 
dencies, he  was  protected  by  his  pupil  from  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Muscovite  patriarch.  We  owe  to 
Simeon  several  religious  and  poetical  treatises,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  works  remain  buried  in  the  libraries 
of  Moscow  and  Novgorod.  He  died  at  Moscow,  Aug. 
25,  1680. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Simeon,  St.,  sumamed  Stylites  (from  (ttvXoq,  a 
pillar),  an  early  anchoret,  was  born  about  390  at  Sisan, 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  He  was  the  sou 
of  a  shepherd,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  himself 
till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  entered  a  monastery 
where  several  brethren  consecrated  themselves  entirely 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Living  among 
austere  devotees,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  the  rigor  of 
his  mortifications,  so  that  the  superior,  fearful  of  his 
example,  at  last  dismissed  him.  After  spending  three 
years  in  solitude  on  Mt.  Selenisissa,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  forty  days  without  eating,  a  feat  which  he 
re-enacted  for  many  years  afterwards,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Syria,  and  there  made 
for  himself  a  sort  of  shelter  with  stones  piled  on  each 
other.  In  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  crowds  who  came  to  him  for  the  cure 
fif  their  maladies,  he  contrived,  about  the  year  423,  to 
estaliHsh  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  column,  which 
he  raised  first  from  six  to  twelve,  and  at  length  to 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.  Its  sum- 
mit was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  lialustrade  of  sufiicient  height.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  lie  down  upon  it,  and  Simeon  there  maintained 
his  aliode  day  and  night.  A  mode  of  life  so  extraor- 
dinary was,  in  general,  regarded  as  a  piece  of  extrava- 
gance and  vanity,  but  by  many  as  a  mark  of  unusual 
holiness.  From  his  aerial  retreat  the  ascetic  gave  his 
instructions  to  the  people  who  resorted  thither,  and  held 
piililic  consultations.  Three  Christian  emperors — The- 
odosius  the  Younger,  Marcion,  and  Leo — came  to  see 
him.  His  life  was  compared  to  that  of  angels — offer- 
ing up  [irayers  for  men  from  his  elevation  and  bringing 
down  graces  on  them.     His  neck  was  loaded  with  an 
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iron  chain.  In  praying  he  bent  his  body  so  that  his 
forehead  almost  touched  his  feet.  He  took  only  one 
scanty  meal  a  week  and  fasted  throughout  the  season 
of  Lent.  He  uttered  jjrophecies  and  wrought  an  abun- 
dance of  miracles.  Simeon's  fame  became  immense. 
I'ilgrims  from  distant  lands,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even 
Britain,  flocked  to  see  him.  Little  figures  of  him  were, 
during  his  own  lifetime,  set  up  in  the  workshops  of 
Rome  as  charms  against  evil.  He  corresponded  with 
bishops  and  emperors,  and  influenced  the  policy  both 
of  Church  and  State.  By  his  life  and  his  exhortations 
he  converted  multitudes  of  Saracens  and  other  nomads 
of  tlie  dc'^ert.  Some  time  after  he  had  adopted  his  pe- 
culiar manner  of  life,  some  neighboring  monks  sent  to 
ask  why  he  was  not  content  with  such  fashions  of  ho- 
liness as  had  sufficed  for  the  saints  of  earlier  daj's. 
The  messenger  was  charged  to  bid  him  leave  his  pil- 
lar, and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  pull  him  down  by  force. 
But  Simeon,  on  hearing  the  order,  put  forth  one  of  his 
feet  as  if  to  descend ;  and  the  messenger,  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  acknt)wledged  this  obedience  as  a  proof 
that  the  Stylite's  mode  of  life  was  approved  by  God, 
and  desired  liira  to  continue  in  it.  At  length  the  dev- 
il appeared  to  Simeon  in  the  form  of  the  Saviour  and 
invited  him  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
cherubim.  Simeon  put  out  his  foot  to  enter  the  chari- 
ot, when  the  tempter  vanished,  and,  in  punishment  of 
his  presumption,  left  him  with  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh, 
which,  for  tlie  remaining  year  of  his  life,  obliged  him 
to  support  himself  on  one  leg.  He  died  Sept.  1,  460. 
His  body  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  to  Anti- 
och,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  requested  that  it 
might  be  given  to  them  as  a  defence  for  their  city  in- 
stead of  the  walls  which  the}'  had  lost.  The  Latins 
celebrate  Simeon's  festival  on  .Jan.  5.  There  exists 
from  him  a  Letter  addressed  to  Theodosius  the  Younger 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  Jews  their  synagogues; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  Bihlioth.  Ortenfalis  of  Assemani. 
There  is  also  found  in  vol.  vii  of  the  Bibl.  Max.  Pa- 
trum  a  homily,  De.  Morte  Assidue  Corjitandd,  which  is 
variously  attributed  to  St.  Simeon,  to  St.  Macarius  of 
Egypt,  to  St.  Ephrem,  and  to  Theophetus  of  Alexandria. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biofj.  Generale,  s.  v.     See  Stylites. 

A  disciple  of  Simeon  by  the  name  of  Daniel  succeed- 
ed to  his  reputation  for  sanctity  and  to  his  mode  of 
life,  which  he  maintained  for  thirty-three  years  in  the 
still  more  trying  climate  of  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
about  four  miles  from  Constantinople.  The  marvels  of 
Daniel's  career  are  still  more  startling.  Sometimes  he 
was  almost  blown  by  the  storms  from  the  top  of  his 
pillar.  At  times  for  days  together  he  was  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  How  he  sustained  life,  what  nourish- 
ment he  took,  was  a  mystery  to  his  disciples.  The 
emperor  at  length  insisted  on  a  covering  being  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  Daniel  survived  till  the 
year  494.     See  Daniel  the  Stvlite. 

See  Theodoret,  Hist.  Ascetica,  c.  26 ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des 
A  uteurs  Sacres,  x v,  439 ;  A  eta  Sanctorum,,  Jan. ;  Mura- 
tori.  Acta  3furtyrunt  Orient.  (1700);  Krebs,  Be  Stylitis 
(Lips.  175.3) ;  Uhleraann,  Simeo,  der  Fiirst  Stylita  (Leips. 
1846).     See  Pillar  Saints. 

Simeon,  archbishop  of  ThessalonTca  in  the  14th 
and  I5th  centuries,  and  author  of  a  number  of  works 
which  are  still  extant,  was  a  pronounced  advocate  of 
monasticism,  a  patriot,  and  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Latin  Church,  against  which  he  directed  his  most 
notable  work,  Kara  A'lp'tntoyv,  etc.  (Jassy,  1683,  and 
abridged  in  K.  Simon's  Crifiqtte  de  la  Biblioth.  de  M. 
Du-l'in,  p.  403  sq.),  and  his  De  Divino  Teniplo,  etc.  (see 
Leon  Allatii  De  Sim.  Scriptis  Diatriba  [Par.  1664],  p. 
185-192).  Extracts  are  given  in  Jac.  Goar,  Kucholo- 
ffium,  Gracorum  (Par.  1647),  and  by  Morinus,  Gessncr, 
and  Possevin  (De  Simeon.  Scriptis,  p.  193;  comp.  Bibl. 
Max.  Pafrum,  xxii,  768  sq.).  A  number  of  additional 
writings  from  his  pen  are  mentioned  in  Allatius,  among 
thera  several  hymns.  He  conducted  a  valiant  defence 
of  Thessalonica  against  the  Turks,  and  died  in  A.D. 


1430,  about  six  months  before  the  surrender  of  the  city 
to  Amurath  II.  See  Allatii  De  Eccles.  Occident,  atque 
Orient.  Pejpetua  Consensione  Libri  Tres  (Col.  Agripp, 
1648),  lib.  ii,  c.  18,  No.  13,  p.  862  sq.;  Gass,  Mystik  d. 
Nikoluus  Cabasilas  vom  Leben  in  Christo  (Greil'swald, 
1849),  p.  157  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Simeon,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Reading,  Sept.  24,  1759,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1783,  which  he  held  un- 
til his  death,  in  1836.  As  a  preacher,  Simeon  was  dis- 
tinguished for  an  impassioned  evangelicanism  in  lan- 
guage, sentiment,  and  doctrine,  that  at  first  roused  bit- 
ter opposition ,  but  he  eventually  became  the  centre  of 
evangelical  influence.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Low -Church  party.  His  best-known 
work  is  the  llorm  Homileticce,  or  Discourses  (skeleton) 
iq)on  the  Whole  Scriptures  (1819-20,  11  vols.  8vo;  Ap- 
pendix, 1828,  6  vols.  8vo).  The  entire  works  of  Sim- 
eon, including  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermon,  were  published  in  21  ^-ols*.  8vo  (Lond.  1840). 
Claude's  Essay,  with  notes,  etc.,  and  100  skeletons  of 
Se7-mons,  etc.,  were  published  in  London  in  1853  (12mo). 
For  the  copyright  of  his  works  he  received  X5000,  of 
which  Mr.  Simeon  appropriated  £1000  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  £1000  to 
the  London  Clerical  Education  Society,  £1000  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  £210  to  the  binding  of 
twenty  large-paper  copies  presented  to  dignitaries  and 
libraries.  This  series  is  now  published  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn  (London),  who  issued  a  new  edition  of  Simeon's 
select  works  in  1854,  2  vols.  32mo.  See  Recollections 
of  the  Conversation  Parties  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  etc. 
(1862,  8vo);  London  Reader,  1863,  i,  87;  1864,  ii,  295; 
Cams,  Memoirs  of  Simeon  (1847,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1847,  8vo). 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Darling,  Cyclop,  Biblio;/.  s.  v. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes  was  bom  of  noble  par- 
ents at  Constantinople  in  the  10th  century.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  very 
high  trust  under  the  reigns  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  and 
his  son  Constantine  Porph3-rogenitus.  It  is  said  that 
being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Cyprus,  a  contrary  wind 
carried  his  ship  to  the  isle  of  Paphos.  There  he  met 
an  anchoret,  who  advised  him  to  write  the  life  of  The- 
octista,  a  female  saint  of  Lesbos,  and  he  gradually  ex- 
tended his  work  so  that  it  included  the  lives  of  120 
saints.  He  died  in  976  or  977.  His  120  Lives  of  the 
Saints  are  to  be  found  in  Latin  translations  in  Surius; 
the  Greek  is  not  extant.  See  Chalmers,  Bior;.  Diet. 
s.  V, ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Sim'eonite  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  hash-Shi- 
moni',  ''i^V'01ST^ ;  Sept.  Si)ju«w)'),  a  patronymic  desig- 
nation of  the  descendants  of  Simeon  (Numb,  xxv,  14; 
xxvi,  14;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  16). 

Similitude  ('rA'>21,  a  physical  resemblance,  2 
Chron.  iv,  3;  Dan.  x,  16;  fT^a^ri,  a  pattern,  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  cxliv,  12;  nJI'Cri,  a  s/«//)f^.  Numb,  xii,  8;  Deut.  iv, 
12,  15,  16;  onoiunjg,  of^ioiwfia,  o/toiwffic;,  similarity  in 
general).  The  word  is  now  chieflj'  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  of  a  form  of  speech  including  the  simple  metaphor, 
or  the  extended  comparison  of  various  kinds,  especially 
the  two  following  of  the  latter. 

1.  The  Allef/ory,  a  figure  of  speech,  has  been  defined 
by  bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with  its  etj-mology,  as 
"a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
cite the  representation  of  anotlier  thing;"  the  first  rep- 
resentation being  consistent  with  itself,  but  requiring, 
or  being  capable  of  admitting,  a  moral  and  s[)iritual  in- 
terpretation over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  alle- 
gorj-  has  been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  length- 
ened or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.     But  the  two  figures 
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are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  metaphor,  or  succession 
of  metapliors,  can  constitute  an  allejiory,  and  the  inter- 
pretatiiMi  of  allegory  differs  from  that  of  metaphor  in 
iiavinj;  to  do  not  witli  words,  but  tliiiij^s.  In  every  allc- 
fjory  tliere  is  a  twofohl  sense — the  immediate  i  r  historic, 
which  is  miderstood  from  the  words,  and  the  uUimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  tliini;s  signified  by  the 
words.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  things  signilied  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may.  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  be  of  tilings  possible  or  real.  An  illus- 
tration of  tliis  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  iv.  '24.  where  the 
apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  histor- 
ical narrative  of  Ilagar  and  Sarah;  not  treating  that 
narrative  as  an  allegory  in  itself,  as  our  A.  Y.  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than 
is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  the 
principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of  the  prod- 
igal son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv,  11-32).  In  mixed  al- 
legory the  allegorical  narrative  either  contains  some 
hint  of  its  application,  as  Psa.  Ixxx,  or  the  allegory  and 
its  interpretation  are  combined,  as  in  John  xv,  1-8;  but 
this  last  passage  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  example  of  a 
metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the  allegory 
is  laid  down  by  dean  Trench  {On  the  Purables,  eh.  i)  as 
one  of  form  rather  than  of  essence.  "  In  the  allegory," 
he  says,  "there  is  an  interpretation  of  the  thing  signi- 
fying and  the  thing  signilied,  the  (pialities  and  proper- 
ties of  the  tirst  being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two 
thus  blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the  para- 
ble. According  to  this,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure 
allegory  as  above  defined.     See  Au^txiOUY. 

2.  The  Parable,  as  a  form  of  teaching,  differs  from 
the  Fable,  (I)  in  excluding  brute  or  inanimate  creatures 
pa.ssing  out  of  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaknig 
or  acting  like  men ;  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  signifi- 
cance. It  differs,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  Mythus  in 
being  the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  attri- 
butes, appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular  belief. 
It  differs  from  the  .\llegory  in  that  the  latter,  with  its 
direct  personification  of  ideas  or  attributes,  and  the 
names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no  com- 
parison. The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  appear,  as 
in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character  antl  costume.  The 
allegory  is  self-interiireting.  The  parable  demands  at- 
tention, insight,  sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It 
differs,  lastly-,  from  the  I'roverb  in  that  it  must  include 
a  similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert, 
without  a  similitude,  some  wide  generalization  of  expe- 
rience. So  far  as  proverbs  go  beyond  this,  and  state 
what  they  affirm  in  a  figurative  form,  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  condensed  parables,  and  paral)les  as  expanded 
proverbs  (comp.  Trench  on  J'anihle.i,  ch.  i;  and  Grotius 
on  Afatt.  riii). — Smith.     See  Pakabi.e. 

Simla'i,  Rahbl,  a  famous  Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century,  is  known  as  the  first  who  reduced  all  laws  of 
Judaism  to  certain  principles.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Talmud  Habyl.  Macroth,  fol.  23,  col.  2  scp :  "  I{.  Simla'i 
said  that  Moses  was  instructed  to  give  G13  injunctions 
to  the  people,  viz.  Sfi,")  precepts  of  omission,  correspond- 
ing to  the  days  of  the  solar  year,  and  21H  precepts  of 
commission,  corresponding  to  the  members  of  the  liu- 
man  body.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven  in  the 
fifteenth  I'salm:  'Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taber- 
nacle, who  shall  dwell  on  thy  holy  hillV  He  that  walk- 
cth  uiirightly,'  etc.  The  prophet  Isaiah  reduced  them 
to  six  (xxxiii,  I.")):  'He  that  walketh  righteously,'  etc. 
The  pro(iliet  Micah  reduceil  them  to  three  (vi,  H): 
'What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  <iod  ?' 
laaiah,  once  more,  reduced  them  to  two  (Ivi,  1) :  '  Keep 
ye  judgment  and  do  justice.'     Amos  reiluced  them  all 


to  one  (v,  4)  :  '  Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live.'  But  lest 
it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  (iod  could  be  found 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  whole  law  only,  Habakkuk  said 
(ii,  4)  :  '  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith.'  "  Kabbi  Sim- 
lai  also  acquired  fame  for  his  virulent  opposition  to 
Christianity.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  appar- 
ent i>robability,  that  he  had  been  chieHy  engaged  in 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  Palestine,  and,  as  is  well  known,  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  a  kind  of  Ilagadic  exegesis. 
It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Christian  truth  was 
placed  at  disadvantage  when  made  to  depend  on  iso- 
lated portions  or  texts,  and  defended  by  exegetical  nice- 
ties and  subtleties,  instead  of  resting  on  the  general 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  Old-Test,  teaching,  and  on 
whole  passages,  taken  in  their  breadth  and  fulness,  as 
the  indi  viilual  exponents  of  general  and  well-ascertained 
principles.  However,  Hagadic  studies  sometimes  led 
to  a  spirit  of  zealous  in(piiry,  and  to  frequent  contro- 
versies between  Christians  and  Jews.  An  instance  of 
these  has,  among  others,  been  recorded  by  .Jerome 
(Quiest.  in  Genesin)  in  a  discussion  between  Jason,  a 
converted  Jew,  and  his  friend  Papiscus.  In  the  Tal- 
mud. Jerus.  Berachoth,  ix,  11  d,  12  a,  and  Genesis  Rab- 
ba,  c.  viii,  we  still  find  some  of  those  controversial 
points  disputed  by  Simlai.  See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden, 
iv,  26.5  sq. ;  Edersheim,  /list,  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p. 
517;  Bitck,  Die  Gesch.  des  jiid.  Volkes  (Lissa,  1878),  p. 
207;  Cassel,  Lehrbuch  der  jiidischen  Geschichte  u.  Lite- 
ratur  (Leipsic,  1879),  p.  182.     (B.  P.) 

Simler,  Jolianii  Jakob,  a  descendant  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  born  in  1710  and  died  in  1788.  He  was  in- 
spector of  the  seminary  at  Zurich,  and  left  at  his  death  a 
comprehensivecollectionof  historical  documents  relating 
largely  to  events  connected  with  the  Reformation.  It 
includes  many  letters  by  the  various  Reformers,  though 
often  they  are  only  copies,  and  it  ranks  as  an  ornament 
of  the  town-library  of  Zurich.  A  work  entitled  Summ- 
lungen  alter  ii.  neiier  Urkunden  zur  Beleuchtitng  der 
Kirchenf/eschichte,  vornehnd.  d.  Schtceizerlandes  (Zurich, 
1757  S(i.)  is  from  his  pen. — Ilerzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Simler,  Josias,  a  prominent  Swiss  theologian, 
was  born  Nov.  0,  1530,  at  Cappel.  near  Zurich,  being 
the  son  of  a  prior  who  had  quitted  the  convent  there 
and  married.  Young  Simler  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  belles-lettres,  the  sciences,  and  theology,  de- 
voting several  years  to  visiting  the  principal  schools  of 
Germany;  and  on  his  return  to  Zurich  in  1540,  he  first 
assisted  Conrad  Gessner  in  the  chair  of  mathematics,  and 
afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  exposition  of  the  New 
Test.  (1552)  in  the  capacity  of  deacon  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  In  1503  he  succeeded  Bibliander  {i\.  v.) 
and  Vermigli  in  the  theological  chair  at  Zurich,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  an  immense  literary  activity, 
in  addition  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  by  his  second 
wife  four  children.  Though  greatly  afllicted  with  gout, 
he  possessed  an  exceetlingly  amiable  disposition,  and 
was  fond  of  society,  given  to  hospitality,  and  benevo- 
lent. He  died  of  gout,  July  2,  1570.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  colleague  Stucki,  of  Zurich  (1577),  and 
his  writings  are  catalogued  in  Gessneri  Bihliotheca,  am- 
plified by  Krisiimi  (Zurich,  1583).  Letters  addressed 
to  him  from  Hungary  may  be  found  in  Misrcll.  Tifjur. 
ii,  213  sq.,  and  in  the  Zurich  Letters  of  the  Parker  Soci- 
ety. Ci>nqi.  also  Trechsel,  Anfilrinitarier,  ii,  377  sq. 
Simler's  works  deal  with  astronomy,  geography,  histo- 
ry, liiography,  and  statistics,  no  less  than  with  tlieology. 
He  repnl)lished  (Jessner's  Bibliotheca  Universalis  in  an 
aliridgcd  but  much  improved  form  (1555  and  1574). 
His  R<j)ubl.  llelretiorum  was  translateil  into  three  lan- 
guages, and  passed  through  twenty-nine  editions.  In 
theology  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  twofold  nature.  We  mention,  Respon- 
sio  ad  Malediciim  Francisci  Stancari  .  .  .  de  Trinitate 
el  Mediatore  Xostro  Jesu  Chrislo  (1553): — De  ^Eterno 
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Dei  Filio  Domino  et  Servatoi-e  Nostro  Jesii  Chrislo  et  de 
Spiritu  Sancio,  etc.  (1558): — Asseiiio  Ortliod.  Doctr.  de 
Duubus  Naturis  Christi,  etc.  (1575) : — Scrijita  Veterum, 
de  Una  Persona  et  Duahus  Nuturis  Christi,  etc.  (1571). 
The  Commenturii  in  Exoduni  was  published  after  liis 
death,  in  1584.  The  ConJ'essio  Helvetica  of  1550,  by 
Hulliiiger,  has  a  preface  by  .Siiiiler.  See  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. ;  lloefer,  Xuiic.  Hio<j.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Simmons,  George  Frederick,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1814.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Latin  school  in  that  city, 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1828,  and  graduated  in 
1882.  On  leaving  college  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  David  Sears,  Longwood,  Me.  The  next 
year  he  accompanied  his  family  to  Europe,  and  return- 
ing in  July,  1835,  entered  the  divinity  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  completed  his  course  in  1838.  He 
was  ordained  evangelist,  Oct,  9,  1838,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Mobile  and  commenced  his  ministry.  He 
only  remained  there  until  1840,  being  obliged  to  fly  be- 
cause of  his  protest  against  slavery.  In  April,  1841,  he 
began  to  preach  regidarly  at  Walt  ham,  ]Mass.,  and  was 
installed  as  minister  in  that  town  in  November  follow- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1843,  having  resigned  his  charge, 
he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Berlin  to  still  further 
study  theology.  He  returned  in  October,  1845,  and 
preached  in  several  pulpits,  till  February,  1848,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Springfield, 
lately  vacated  by  Dr.  Peabody.  He  was  dismissed 
from  this  church  because  of  his  sympathy  with  George 
Thompson,  the  English  abolition  lecturer,  and  retired 
to  Concord,  Mass.  In  November,  1853,  he  began  to 
supply  a  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  installed  as 
its  pastor,  January,  1854.  He  died  of  hasty  consump- 
tion, Sept.  5,  1865.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  pub- 
lications: Who  was  Jesus  Christ"?  (1839) : — The  Trinity; 
its  Scripture,  Formalism,  etc. : — a  Lecture  (Springfield, 
1849) :— -Sermo^w  (1840,  1851,  1854):—/!  Letter  to  the 
So-called  Boston  Churches  (1846),  A  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons was  printed  in  1855.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  554. 

Simmons,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Hancock  County,  (ia., 
Nov.  6,  1791.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  united  with 
the  Church,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  into  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  After  four  or  five  vears  he  lo- 
cated, the  better  to  provide  for  his  family;  but  he  still 
continued  to  labor.  He  organized  societies,  and  even 
erected  a  church  at  his  own  expense.  In  1847  Mr. 
Simmons  was  readmitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference, 
and  again  entered  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  min- 
istry, until  compelled  to  take  a  superannuated  relation. 
This  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  in  Upson 
County,  Ga.,  Dec.  12,  1865.  See  Afinutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  24. 

Simmons,  John  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
(Ja.,  in  1806.  In  1830  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the 
Georgia  Conference,  and  labored  thirty-eight  years,  most 
of  the  time  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in  1868.  See 
Minutes  of  Ann.  Conf.  of  M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1869,  p.  319. 

Simmons,  Perry  A.,  a  minister  of  the  JMethodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  was  bf)rn  in  Macon  County,  Tenn., 
Dec.  1,  1833,  and  united  with  the  Cliurch  at  tiie  age  of 
fifteen.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  18,54,  removed 
to  Missouri  in  1861,  and  in  1868  united  with  the  Mis- 
souri Conference.  He  was  superannuated  in  1870,  and 
located  at  his  own  request  in  1872.  In  1875  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  conference,  but  died,  near  Lancaster, 
Schuyler  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  3, 1876.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  1876.  p.  77. 

Simmons,  "William,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  JMason  County,  Ky.,  Jinie 
24,  1798,  and  removed  with  his  parents  the  next  year 
to  Ohio.  He  was  converted  in  1816,  licensed  to  preach 
July  17,  1820,  and  received  on  trial  the  same  year  bv 
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the  Ohio  Conference.  In  his  early  ministry  he  trav- 
elled over  extensive  territory;  and  in  1825,  besides  be- 
ing pastor  of  the  church  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  served  as 
presiding  elder  of  a  district  including  the  whole  of  that 
state  and  a  part  of  Northern  Ohio.  His  relation  to  his 
conference,  during  fifty-four  years,  was  always  effective. 
He  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  for  a 
number  of  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  6, 1874. 
For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  trustees  of 
Xenia  College.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  102. 

Simmons,  "William  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
24, 1813,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Hav- 
ing received  a  good  education,  and  having  served  as  a 
supply  for  two  years,  he  joined  the  New  England  Con- 
ference on  trial,  Jime,  1839.  He  was  ordained  deacon, 
June  13, 1841 ;  and  elder,  Jime  11,  1843.  His  last  ap- 
pointment was  Hopeville,  Providence  Conference,  where 
he  died,  Jan.  4,  1867.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1867,  p.  102. 

Simois,  in  Grecian  mythologj',  was  the  god  of  the 
river  Simois,  which  joins  the  Scamander,  or  Xanthus,  in 
the  plain  of  Troy.  He  was  the  son  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Astyoche  and  Hieromneme. 

Simon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates  who  attempted  to  enslave  the  youthful 
Bacchus  and  were  by  him  turned  into  dolphins. 

Si'mon  (Si/twi'),  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jewish  history  in  the  post  -  Babylonian  period.  We 
here  present  those  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  New 
Test.,  and  Josephus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not  un- 
common, or  whether  it  was  a  contraction  of  the  He- 
brew Shimeon,  i.  e.  Simeon.  That  the  tvvo  names  were 
regarded  as  identical  appears  from  1  Mace,  ii,  65, 

1.  Simon  Chosam.eus,  a  name  that  erroneously  ap- 
pears in  1  Esdr.  ix,  32,  in  place  of  the  four  names  "  Shim- 
eon,  Benjamin,  Malluch,  and  Shemariah"  of  the  He- 
brew text  (Ezra  x,  31,  32),  "  Chosamaeus"  is  apparent- 
1}-  formed  by  combining  the  last  letter  of  Malluch  with 
the  first  part  of  the  following  name,  Shemariah, 

2.  Second  son  of  Mattathias  and  last  survivor  of  the 
Maccabaian  brothers.     See  Maccabee,  4. 

3.  Son  of  Onias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  (B.C.  302-293),  being  himself  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Eleazar,  although  he  left  a  son  also  called 
Onias  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2,  5;  4, 1, 10).  He  is  gener- 
allj-  called  "  .Simon  the  Just."  See  the  following  article, 
No.  6.  He  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  son  of  Onias 
the  high-priest  (^aptvQ  6  /uyae),  whose  eulogj'  closes 
the  "praise  of  famous  men"  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (ch.  iv).  See  Ecclesiasticus.  Fritzsche,  whose 
edition  of  Ecclesiasticus  (^Exec/.  Handb.')  appeared  in 
1860,  maintains  the  common  view  that  the  reference  is 
to  Simon  II,  but  without  bringing  forward  any  new 
arguments  to  support  it,  though  he  strangely  under- 
rates the  importance  of  Simon  I  (the  Just).  \\'itIiout 
laying  undue  stress  upon  the  traditions  which  attaclied 
to  this  name  (Herzfeld,  Gesch.  Isr.  i,  195),  it  is  evident 
that  Simon  the  Just  was  popularly  regarded  as  closing 
a  period  in  Jewish  historv,  as  the  last  teacher  of  "  the 
great  synagogue."  Yet  there  is,  in  fact,  a  doubt  to 
which  Simon  the  title  "  the  Just"  was  given.  Herz- 
feld (i,  377,  378)  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  bc- 
lonsjs  to  Sitnon  II,  and  not  to  Simon  I,  and  in  this  he  is 
followed  bj'  Jost  (Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i,  95).  The  later 
Hebrew  authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should 
be  settled,  are  extremely  imsatisfactory  and  confused 
(Jost,  p.  1 10,  etc)  ;  and  it  appears  better  to  adhere  to  the 
express  testimoin'  of  Josephus,  who  identifies  Simon  I 
with  Simon  the  .hist  {Ant.  xii,  2,  4,  etc),  than  to  follow 
the  Talmudic  traditions,  which  are  notoriously  untrust- 
worthy in  chronologv.  The  legends  are  connected  with 
the  title,  and  Herzfeld  and  .Jost  both  agree  in  supposnig 
that  the  reference  in  Ecclesiasticus  is  to  Simon  known 
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as  "the  Just,"  though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  II 
(conip.  tor  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphall,  ///*•/.  of  Jews, 
i,  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connection,  ii,  1). — Smith. 

4.  "A  governor  of  the  Temple"  in  tlie  time  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Heliodo- 
rus  (2  Mace,  iii,  4,  etc.).  H.C.  175.  After  this  attempt 
failed,  through  the  interference  of  the  high-priest  Onias, 
Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy  (iv,  1,  2),  and  a 
bloody  feud  arose  between  their  two  parties  (ver.  3). 
Onias  appealed  to' the  king,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  result  or  the  later  history  of  Simon.  Considerable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  office  which 
he  held  ( Trpoornrf/e  tov  \tpov,  iii,  4 ).  Various  in- 
terpretations are  given  by  Grimm  ( Exeg,  Hundb.  ad 
loc. ).  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon 
is  said  to  have  been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin"  ( ver. 
3),  while  the  earlier  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (  o 
t'lyoi'^ti'oi;  oiKov  tov  ^eov  [Kvpiov],  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  13;  Jer.  xx,  1)  seems  to  have  been  always 
a  priest,  and  the  "captain  of  the  Temple"  (arpaTriyoQ 
TOV  iepov,  Luke  xxii,  4,  with  Lightfoot's  note;  Acts  iv, 
1 ;  V,  24,  26)  and  the  keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  12)  must  have  been  at  least 
Levites.  Herzfeld  {Gesc/i.  Is?:  i,  218)  conjectures  that 
Benjamin  is  an  error  for  Minjamin,  the  head  of  a  priest- 
ly house  (Neh.  xii,  5,  17).  In  support  of  this  view  it 
may  be  observed  that  Menelaus,  the  usurping  high- 
priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Simon  (2  Mace, 
iv,  23),  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  given  that  he 
was  not  of  priestly  descent.  At  the  same  time,  the  cor- 
ruption (if  it  exist)  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present  (ireek  text,  for  "tribe"  (jpvXli)  could  not  be  used 
for  "  family"  (o'lKog}.  Tlie  various  reading  ayopavojxiaQ 
(  "  regulation  of  the  market" )  for  irapavo^iiag  ( "  dis- 
order," iii,  4),  which  seems  to  be  certainly  correct, 
points  to  some  office  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  the  sacrifices;  and  probably  Simon  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  Seleucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in 
the  context)  had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them 
(ver.  3).  In  this  case  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  a 
Benjamite  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  king,  even 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Temple  service. — 
Smith. 

5.  A  resident  of  Jerusalem,  son  of  Boethus,  a  priest 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  person  of  considerable  note,  whose 
daughter  Herod  the  Great  married,  having  first  raised 
her  father's  family  to  sufficient  distinction  by  putting 
him  into  the  high-priesthood  in  place  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Pliabet  (.losephus,  Arit.  xv,  9,  3).  B.C.  23.  The 
woman  having  become  involved  in  the  domestic  con- 
spiracies of  his  later  reign,  he  divorced  her,  and  dis- 
placed her  father  in  the  pontidcate  by  Mattathias  the 
son  of  Theophilus  {ibid,  xvii,  4, 2).    B.C.  5.    See  High- 

I'KIKST. 

6.  A  slave  of  Herod  who  usurped  royalty  and  com- 
mitted many  atrocities  till  he  was  overcome  and  be- 
headed by  (jratus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  10,  G).     B.C.  4. 

7.  A  projjhet  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  who  interpreted 
Archelaiis's  dream  of  the  end  of  his  reign  (Joseplius,  .4  nt. 
xvii,  13,  3).     A.U.  6. 

8.  The  father  of  Judas  (q.  v.)  Iscariot  (John  vi,  71 ; 
xii.  4;  xiii,  2,  2(5).    A. D.  ante  27. 

9.  One  of  the  apostles,  usually  designated  Simon  Pe- 
ter (q.  v.). 

10.  Another  of  the  apostles,  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  as  "  the  Canaanite,"  or  rather  C<inanite  (Matt. 
X,  4;  Mark  iii,  18),  otherwise  described  as  Simon  Ze- 
lotes  (Luke  vi,  15;  Acts  i,  13).  A.I).  27.  The  latter 
term  (^»;\airijc),  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  theChaldee  term  ("XiJ?)  preserved 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  (KrivrtriVz/r,  as  in  text,  recepf.,  or 
Kavnvalov,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  CdniiniBUS,  and  in  the  best 
modern  editions).  Each  of  these  eipially  points  out 
.Simon  as  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  Zealots,  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  fierce  advocacj'  of  the  Mosaic 


ritual.  The  supposed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  Y.)  or  to 
Cana  ( Luther's  version  )  are  equally  erroneous.  See 
Canaamtk.  The  term  Karanrz/f  appears  to  have 
survived  the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of  Simon 
{Const.  Apost.  vi,  14  ;  viii,  27).  He  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of  Jesus,  although 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii,  11)  clearly  distinguishes  between 
the  apostles  and  the  relations  of  Jesus.  It  is  less  likely 
that  he  was  identical  with  Symeon,  the  second  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  as  stated  bj'  Sophronius  {App.  ad  Hieron. 
Catal.).  Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubt- 
ful authoritj'of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  of  Nicephorus 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Mauri- 
tania (Burton,  Lectures,  i,  333,  note),  and,  on  the  ecjual- 
ly  doubtful  authoritj'  of  an  annotation  preserved  in  an 
original  copy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (viii,  27), 
to  have  been  crucified  in  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
— Smith, 

11.  A  relative  of  our  Lord,  the  only  undoubted  no- 
tice of  whom  occurs  in  Matt,  xiii,  55 ;  Mark  vi,  3, 
where,  in  common  with  James,  Joses,  and  Judas,  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  "  brethren"  of  Jesus.  A.D.  28. 
He  has  generally  been  identified  with  Symeon,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  A.D. 
62  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii,  II ;  iv,  22),  and  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extreme  age  of  120 
years  (Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii,  32)  in  the  year 
107,  or,  according  to  Burton  {Lectuirs,  ii,  17,  note),  in 
104.  A  very  considerable  probability  also  has  from 
early  times  been  attached  to  the  oi)inion  which  identi- 
fies him  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
for  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  named  along  with 
James  the  son  of  Alphieus,  and  Jude  or  Thaddseus.  But 
in  whatever  sense  the  term  "  brother"  is  accepted — a 
vexed  question  which  has  been  alreadj*  amply  discussed 
under  IJROTnER  and  JAMiis— it  is  clear  that  neither 
Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-called  Apostolical 
Constitutions  understood  Symeon  to  be  the  brother  of 
James,  nor  consequently  the  "brother"  of  the  Lord. 
Eusebius  invariably  describes  James  as  "the  brother" 
of  Jesus  (//.  E.  i,  12;  ii,  1,  al.),  but  Symeon  as  the  son 
of  Clopas  and  the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii,  11 ;  iv,  22),  and 
the  same  distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  {Const. 
Apost.  vii,  46). — Smith. 

12.  A  Pharisee  in  whose  house  a  penitent  woman 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii,  40). 
A.D.  28. 

13.  A  resident  at  Bethany,  distinguished  as  "the 
leper,"  not  from  his  having  leprosy  at  the  time  when  he 
is  mentioned,  but  at  some  previous  period.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Je- 
sus. In  his  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to 
his  death  and  burial  (JIatt.  xxvi,  6,  etc. ;  ftlark  xiv,  3, 
etc.;  John  xii,  1,  etc.).  A.D.  2!).  Lazarus  was  also 
present  as  one  of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John 
xii,  2).  The  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two  sisters, 
together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, leads  to  the  inference  that  Simon  was  related 
to  them ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  we  can 
attach  no  credit  to  the  statement  that  he  was  their  fa- 
ther, as  reported  on  Apocryphal  authority  by  Nicejilio- 
rus  (//.  E.  i,  27),  and  still  less  to  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  husband  of  Mary.  Simon  the  leper  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding. — Smith. 

14.  A  Hellenistic  Jew,  born  at  Cyrene  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  who  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  either  as  an  attendant 
at  tlie  feast  (Acts  ii,  10)  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  set- 
tlers at  Jerusaletn  from  that  place  (  vi,  9 ).  A.D.  29. 
Meeting  the  procession  that  conducted  .lesus  to  Gol- 
gotha as  he  was  reluming  from  tlic  country,  he  was 
pressed  into  the  service  {>)yydptvnm',  a  military  term) 
to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii,  32;  Mark  xv,  21  ;  Luke 
.xxiii,  2(;)  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer  (comp.  John  xix,  17).  Mark  describes  him  as 
tlie  father  of  Alexander  and  Kufus,  perhaps  because 
this  was  the   Kufus  known   to  the  Roman  Christians 
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(Rom.  xvi,  13),  for  whom  he  more  especially  wrote. 
The  Basilidian  Gnostics  believed  that  Simon  suifered  in 
lieu  of  Jesus  (Burton,  Lectures,  ii,  ()4). — Smith. 

15.  A  Samaritan  living  in  the  apostolic  age,  distin- 
guished as  a  sorcerer  or  "  magician"  from  his  practice 
of  magical  arts  ({.laytvior,  Acts  viii,  9) — A.D.  30 — and 
hence  usually  designated  in  later  history  as  Simon  Ma- 
gus. His  history  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  was  born  at 
Gitton,  a  village  of  Samaria  (Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i,  26), 
identified  with  the  modern  Kiinjet  Jit,  near  Nablus 
(  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  308,  note  ).  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  Justin's  statement  from  the  fact  that 
Josephus  [Ant.  xx,  7,  2)  mentions  a  reputed  magician 
of  the  same  nauie  and  about  the  same  date  who  was 
born  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Justin  bor- 
rowed his  information  from  this  source,  and  mistook 
Citium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  for  Gitton.  If  the  writers 
had  respectively  used  the  gentile  forms  Kithvq  and 
rirri6Wf,  the  similarity  would  have  favored  such  an 
idea.  But  neither  does  Josephus  mention  Citium,  nor 
yet  does  Justin  use  the  gentile  form.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  Josephus  would  be  wrong  than  Justin  in 
any  point  respecting  Samaria.  Simon  Magus  was  prob- 
ably educated  at  Alexandria  (as  stated  in  Clem.  Homil. 
ii,  22),  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic 
tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  then  or  subse- 
quently he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him 
as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  (Const.  Aposf.  vi,  8). 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible  as  practicing 
magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps  Sychar  (Acts 
viii,  5:  comp.  John  iv,  5),  and  with  such  success  that 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  "the  power  of  God  which  is 
called  great"  (Acts  viii,  10).  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word 
KaXovfih'r],  and  renders  the  words  "  the  great  power  of 
God."  But  this  is  to  lose  the  whole  point  of  the  desig- 
nation. The  Samaritans  described  the  angels  as  Svvd- 
fieiC  (Cp'^n),  i.e.  uncreated  influences  proceeding  from 
God  (Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist,  i,  48,  note  6).  They  intend- 
ed to  distinguish  Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beings  by 
adding  the  words  "  which  is  called  great,"  meaning 
thereby  the  source  of  all  power — in  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Simon  was  recognised  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  this  power.  He  announced  himself  as  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  "some  great  one"  (Acts  viii,  9),  or,  to  use  his 
own  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt,  xxiv,  5), 
"  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  Speciosus,  ego  Paracle- 
tus,  ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia  Dei."  The  preaching 
and  miracles  of  Philip  having  excited  Simon's  observa- 
tion, he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  bap- 
tism at  his  hands.  Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  imposition  of  hands  as  practiced 
by  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  and  being  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a  sum 
of  mone5'  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was  to  ajiply  the 
power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts.  The  motive 
and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated;  and  his 
proposition  met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor 
of  which  bespeaks  terror,  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9- 
24).  The  memorj'  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  word  simony  (i\.  v.)  as  ajiplied  to  all 
traffic  HI  spiritual  offices.  Simon's  history  subsequent- 
ly to  his  meeting  with  Peter  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  pertinacious 
foe  of  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  followed 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters,  in  which  he  was 
signall}'  defeated.  In  his  journevs  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  female  named  Helena,  who  had  previously  been  a 
prostitute  at  Tyre,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  po- 
sition of  his  u'i'oia,  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart. 
Apol.  i,  26 :  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii,  13).  In  the  ivvoia,  as  em- 
bodied in  Helena's  person,  we  recognise  the  dualistic  ele- 
ment of  Gnosticism  derived  from  the  Mauicha>an  sj's- 
tem.  The  Gnostics  appear  to  have  recognised  the  Svva- 
fiig  and  the  ii'voia  as  the  two  original  principles  from 


whose  junction  all  beings  emanated.  Simon  and  Helena 
were  the  incarnations  in  which  these  principles  resided. 
Simon's  first  encounter  with  Peter  took  place  at  Csesarea 
Stratonis  (according  to  the  Const.  Apost.  vi,  8),  whence 
he  followed  the  apostle  to  Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  first  encounter,  but  represents  Simon's 
journey  to  Rome  as  following  immediately  after  the  in- 
terview recorded  in  Scripture  (//.  E.  ii,  14) ;  but  his 
chronological  statements  are  evidently  confused,  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, some  ten  years  after  the  events  in  Samaria.  Justin 
Martyr,  with  greater  consistency,  represents  Simon  as 
having  visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  omits 
all  notice  of  an  encounter  with  Peter.  His  success  there 
was  so  great  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honor  with  the  inscription  "Simoni  Deo  Sancto" 
(Apol.  i,  26,  56).  Justin's  authority  has  been  impugned 
in  respect  to  this  statement  on  the  ground  that  a  tablet 
was  discovered  in  1574  on  the  Tiberina  insula,  which 
answers  to  the  locality  described  by  Justin  (iv  t(jJ  Ti- 
/3fpi  7rorrtjU(fi  fitTciS,v  ruji'  Svo  yKpvpuJv^,  and  bearing 
an  inscription,  the  first  words  of  which  are  "Semoni 
Sanco  Deo  Fidio."  This  inscription,  which  really  applies 
to  the  Sabine  Hercules  (Sancus  Semo),  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mistaken  by  Justin,  in  his  ignorance 
of  Latin,  for  one  in  honor  of  Simon.  Yet  the  inscrip- 
tion goes  on  to  state  the  name  of  the  giver  and  other 
particulars :"  Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  sacrum  Sex. 
Pompeius,  Sp.  F.  Col.  IMussianus  Quinquennalis  decus 
Bidentalis  donum  dedit."  That  Justin,  a  man  of  litera- 
ry acquirements,  should  be  unable  to  translate  such  an 
inscription — that  he  should  misquote  it  in  an  Apoloffi/ 
duly  prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor 
— and  that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  bj'  other 
early  writers  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned 
( Irenseus,  Adv.  Hieres.  i,  20;  Tertullian,  Apol.  13) — 
these  assumptions  form  a  series  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  theory  (Salmasius,  Ad  Spartianum,  p.  38;  Van 
Dale,  De  Oraculis,  p.  579;  Burton,  Heresies  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  p.  374,  etc.).  The  above  statements  can  be 
reconciled  only  bj^  assuming  that  Simon  made  two  ex- 
peditions to  Rome — the  first  in  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
the  second,  in  which  he  encountered  Peter,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  about  the  year  68  (Burton,  Lectures,  i,  233, 318) ; 
and  even  this  takes  for  granted  the  disputed  fact  of  Pe- 
ter's visit  to  Rome.  See  Peteh.  This  later  date  is  to 
a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Simon's 
death  preserved  by  Hippolytus  {Adc.  Hares,  vi,  20)  ;  for 
the  event  is  stated  to  have  occurred  while  Peter  and 
Paul  (the  term  cncoaToXoiQ  evidently  implying  the 
presence  of  the  latter)  were  together  at  Rome.  Simon's 
death  is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own  request,  in 
the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the 
third  day  {ibid,  vi,  20).  According  to  another  account, 
he  attempted  to  fly,  in  proof  of  his  supernatural  power, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustained 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle  bones  {Const.  Apost. 
ii,  14;  vi,  9);  overcome  with  vexation,  he  committed 
suicide  (Arnob.  Adv.  Gent,  ii,  7).  Whether  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  weakened,  by 
the  account  of  a  similar  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by 
heathen  writers  (Sueton.  Nero,  12;  Juven.  Sat.  iii,  79), 
is  uncertain.  Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the 
basis  for  this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  erro- 
neously placed  to  his  credit.  Burton  {Lectures,  i,  295) 
rather  favors  the  former  alternative.  Simon  is  gener- 
ally pronounced  by  early  writers  to  have  been  the  found- 
er of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  was 
guilty  of  heresy  in  the  proper  sense  .of  the  term,  inas- 
much as  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Perhaps  it  refers  to 
his  attempt  to  combine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  forged  works  professing  to 
emanate  from  Christ  and  his  disciples  (Const.  Apost. 
vi,  16).  —  Smith,     See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  i,  158  sq. ; 
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Beansobre,  flist.  dii  Manicheisme,  vol.  i;  Ittisius,  I/isf. 
J-Jccles.  Stkcta  Citpila,  v,  10,  etc.;  ^losheiiii,  History  of 
the  Church,  cent,  ii,  o,  12;  De  Rebus  Chrislianorum,  clc, 
p.  190  sq. ;  Burton,  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  lect. 
iv ;  Milman,  lli^t.  of  Christianity,  ii,  96  sq.,  etc. 

16.  A  tanner  ami  a  Christian  convert  living  at  Jop- 
pa  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged  (Acts  ix,  43).  A.D. 
6'2.  The  profession  of  tanner  was  regarded  with  con- 
siderable contempt,  and  even  as  ap|)roaching  to  unclean- 
ness,  by  the  rigid  Jews.  See  'I'an.nek.  That  I'eter 
selected  such  an  abode  showed  tlie  ilimiuished  hold 
which  Judaism  had  on  him.  The  house  w-as  near  the 
seaside  (x,  G,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. — 
Smith.  The  traditionary  "  house  of  Simon"  is  still 
shown  at  Jaffa  in  a  not  improbable  position.  Some 
time  since  an  order  was  issued  by  the  sultan  for  remov- 
ing the  old  walls  and  fortilications  at  .Jaffa  (Joppa).  In 
cutting  a  gate  tlirough  a  water  battery  at  an  angle  of 
the  sea-wall  built  by  Vespasian,  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  reputed  house  of  Simon  the  tainier,  the  men  came 
on  three  oval-sliaped  tanners'  vats,  hewn  out  of  the  nat- 
ural rock  and  lined  with  Koman  cement,  down  very 
near  the  sea,  and  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  in 
use  eighteen  centuries  ago.  There  is  also  a  fresh-water 
spring  flowing  from  the  cliffs  close  by,  long  known  as 
the  town  spring.  This  discovery  at  least  proves  that 
the  house  on  the  rocky  bluff  above,  and  from  which 
steps  lead  down  to  the  vats,  must  have  belonged  to 
some  tanner;  and,  as  perhaps  not  more  than  one  of  that 
trade  would  be  living  in  so  small  a  place  as  Jaffa,  some 
probability  is  given  to  the  tradition  that  this  is  the 
identical  spot  where  the  house  of  Simon  stood  with 
whom  Peter  was  sojourning  when  he  saw  his  vision. 
See  Joppa. 

17.  A  well-informed  citizen  of  .Jerusalem  who  per- 
suaded the  people  to  exclude  Agrippa  from  the  Temjjle, 
but  was  pardoned  for  the  offence  on  his  confession  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  xix,  7,  4).     A.D.  38. 

18.  Son  of  Saul,  and  a  distinguished  Jew  who  slew 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scythopolis,  and  finally 
killed  himself,  with  his  entire  family  (Josephus,  War, 
ii,  18,  4).     A.I),  til). 

19.  Son  of  (iioras  of  Gerasa,  and  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Jews  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  Romans,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  who  relates  at  length  some  of  his 
exploits  against  Cestius  (iallus  {War,  ii,  19,  2),  his  in- 
trigues at  Massada,  his  campaigns  in  Acrabbattine  and 


Idumrea  (^ihid.  iv,  9,  3  sq. ),  and  his  final  capture  and 
execution  by  the  llomans  (ibid,  vii,  2,  1 :  5,  (J).  A.D.  70. 
20.  Son  of  Cathlas  and  one  of  the  Idumican  generals 
who  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  Zealots  during  the 
intestine  broils  at  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Jo- 
sephus recites  a  speech  of  his  on  the  occasion  (  War,  iv, 
4,  4.)    A.D.  70. 

Simon,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of  Jewish  rab- 
bins and  literati,  of  whom  w^c  mention  the  following: 

1.  SiMdN  Dl'i;an.     See  Kashbaz. 

2.  Simon  i5en-(;a>iai.iel  I,  A.D.  cir.  50-70,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Gamaliel  (q.  v.).  The  authentic  notices 
of  him  are  very  few.  We  get  a  glimpse  or  two  of  him 
in  the  storm  which  was  then  so  fiercely  raging  in  Jeru- 
salem. As  the  resolute  opponent  of  the  Zealots,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  struggles  whose  convul- 
sions hastened  the  ruin  of  the  state.  He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  of  Jerusalem,  and  fell,  one  of 
the  many  victims  of  the  national  struggle.  Josephus 
{Life,  §  38)  says  of  him  :  6  o*  '^tfnov  ovtoq  ijv  ttoXiojq 
piv  'itponoXvixwv,  yivovQ  St  (TpoSpa  \a/K7rpoi),  rijf  Se 
<t>apiJaiiov  a'lptanog,  o'l  Trtpi  Ta  ndrpia  vopipa  CuKovni 
tCov  oXKmv  aKpijitia  Sia<peptii>.  He  St  ovrog  av>)p 
TT\i)pi]Q  (Tvi'tatwg  Tt  Koi  XoyKTfiov,  IvvafiHoQ  Tt  TTpdy- 
jiara  kokCjq  /cfi^tra  (ppoi>j]n(i  ry  tavrov  Ciop^oKTan^^in. 
His  recorded  maxim  is:  "The  world  exists  by  virtue 
of  three  things — viz.,  truth,  justice,  and  peace;  as  it  is 
said.  Truth  and  the  judgment  of  peace  shall  be  in  your 
gates"  (.-1  both,  i,  18).  He  also  belongs  to  the  ten  teach- 
ers who  were  called  rr^lbiO  "'STiti,  "the  killed  for  the 
kingdom,"  and  their  death  is  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
Sivan,  for  which  day  a  fast  is  ordained.  Comp.  Schli- 
rer,  Lehrbnch  der  neutest.  Zeil(jeschichte  (Leips.  1874),  p. 
335,  453,  459  ;  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  V Histoire  et  la  Ge- 
offraphie  de  la  Palestine,  p.  270  sq. ;  Biick,  Gesch.  desjiid. 
Volkes  (Lissa,  1878),  p.  157;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii, 
324,  354,  370,  388  sq. ;  Cassel,  Lehrburh  der  jiid.  Gesch. 
u.  Literatur  (Leips.  1879),  p.  147, 150, 166, 168,  177. 

3.  Simon  KEN-(iAMAi,iKL  II,  A.D.  cir.  140-160,  a  con- 
temporary of  Nathan  the  Babylonian  (q.  v.),  was  the  only 
schoolboy  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  at  Belhira  un- 
der Bar-cocheha.  He  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Judah 
the  Holy  (q.  v.),  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  when 
yet  a  youth.  Simon  was  much  regarded  by  the  people 
for  the  sake  of  his  illustrious  forefathers;  but  his  striv- 
ing for  autocratic  power  aroused  an  opposition  party 
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against  him,  which  rendered  his  position  ven'  difficuh. 
From  some  of  the  decisions  of  Simon  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  with 
a  passable  knowledge  of  Hebrew  law,  but,  for  a  Jew  at 
that  time,  an  extraordinary  proficient  in  Gentile  litera- 
ture. He  cultivated  the  study  of  the  (ireek  language, 
and  gave  his  countenance  to  the  reading  of  the  Sept. 
Comp.  the  essay  by  Ph.  Bloch  on  Simon,  in  Frankel's 
Alonatsschrift,  1864,  p.  81  sq. 

4.  Simon  ben-Hillel,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Hillel  (q.  v.)  A.D.  cir.  10-30,  is  said  (Baronius,  A.D.  1, 
n.  40),  upon  the  authority  of  Athanasius  and  Epiphani- 
us,  to  have  been  that  same  Simon  whom  Luke  described 
as  embracing  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  Temple  and  pro- 
nouncing the  Nunc  dimittis  (ii,  23-35).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  whom  Josephus  (^Ant.  xix,  7,  4)  describes  as 
accusing  king  Agrippa  of  an  unholy  living,  and  that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Temple,  since  it  belonged 
only  to  native  Jews  {Trpom]Kovai]i^  toIq  lyytrecri)  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell.  Simon's  recorded  maxim  is  found  in  A  both, 
i,  17  :  "All  my  life  have  I  been  brought  up  among  sages, 
nor  have  I  found  anything  better  than  to  keep  silence; 
for  to  act,  and  not  to  explain,  is  the  principle  and  basis 
of  all;  but  he  who  multiplies  words  only  induces  sin." 
See  SiMKON  5. 

5.  Simon  ben-Jochai,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Zo- 
har  (q.  v.),  lived  in  the  2d  century.  The  biographical 
notices  of  him  are  so  enveloped  in  mythical  extrava- 
gances as  to  make  it  difficult  to  give  a  true  statement 
of  his  life.  His  whole  life  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
the  Cabala,  in  which  science  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  masters.  He  existed  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  a  region  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  nature, 
and  peopled  by  the  genii  of  his  own  imagination.  His 
occasional  intercourse  with  his  coreligionists  did  not 
propitiate  their  good  affections;  he  was  disliked  by  some 
for  the  moroseness  of  his  disposition,  and  feared  by  oth- 
ers from  his  supposed  connection  with  the  spirits  of  the 
other  world.  "  He  had  the  character  of  being  an  nn- 
jileasant  companion  and  a  bitter  opponent;  moreover, 
he  merited  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen  by  causing 
the  overthrow  of  the  school  at  Jamnia.  At  a  time  when 
their  Gentile  rulers  were  grudging  the  Jews  the  partial 
relaxation  they  had  lately  enjoyed  from  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  Hadrian,  and  when  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
entertained  against  them  were  so  great  that  the  pa- 
triarcli,  who  dared  not  use  the  title  of  nasi  nor  assume 
any  outward  mark  of  authority,  was  constrained  to  screen 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  schools  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation,  and  not  only  to  prohibit  the  publica- 
tion of  books,  but  also  to  forbid  the  students  to  take 
written  notes  of  the  lectures,  Simon  ben-Jochai  was  rash 
enough  to  inveigh  against  their  o])[)ressors  in  a  public 
discourse."  The  affair,  becoming  a  topic  of  public  con- 
versation, aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. A  process  of  law  was  instituted,  and  Simon  was 
doomed  to  die.  He  managed,  however,  to  escape,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cav- 
ern, where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  Here,  in  the 
subterranean  abode,  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  Cabala,  and  was  con- 
stantly visited  by  the  prophet  Elias,  who  disclosed  to 
him  some  of  its  secrets  which  were  still  concealed  from 
the  theosophical  rabbi.  Here,  too,  his  disciples  resorted 
to  be  initiated  by  their  master  into  those  divine  mys- 
teries; and  here  Simon  ben-Jochai  expired  with  this 
heavenly  doctrine  in  his  mouth  while  discoursing  on  it 
to  his  disciples.  Scarcely  had  his  spirit  departed  when 
a  dazzling  light  filled  the  cavern,  so  that  no  one  could 
look  at  the  rabbi;  while  a  burning  tire  a|ipeared  outside, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  and  denying  admittance  to  the  neighbors.  It  was 
not  till  the  light  inside  and  the  fire  outside  had  disap- 
peared that  the  disciples  perceived  that  the  lamp  of  Is- 
rael was  extinguished.  As  they  were  preparing  for  his 
obsequies,  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying,  "Come 
ye  to  the  marriage  of  Simon  ben-Jochai;  he  is  entering 


into  peace,  and  shall  rest  in  his  chamber!"  'When  the 
funeral  [iroccssion  moved  towards  the  grave,  a  light  re- 
vealed itself  in  the  air;  and  when  the  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  another  voice  was  heard  from 
heaven,  saying,  "This  is  he  who  caused  the  earth  to 
quake  and  the  kingdoms  to  shake !"  Such  is  the  state- 
ment concerning  Simon  ben-Jochai,  and  in  its  tradition- 
al garb  it  is  probably  more  intended  to  show  the  affec- 
tion and  reverence  with  which  this  sage  was  regarded 
by  his  disciides.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  329  sq. ;  Eth- 
eridge.  Introduction  to  Jewish  Literature,  p.  80  sq. ;  Gins- 
burg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  9 ;  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish Nation,  p.  201 ;  (irlitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iv,  196  sq. ; 
470  sq. ;  Biick.  Gesch.  des  jiid.  Volkes,  p.  199;  Cassel, 
Lehrbuch  der  jiid.  Gesch.  u.  Literatur  (Leips.  1879), 
p.  176  ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

6.  Simon  I  "the  Just"  (B.C.  cir.  300-200).  Under 
this  name  he  was  known  Sia  Tt  to  Trpbg  ^eiv  £i'"i6/3«f 
Kui  TO  TTfx'iQ  roix  o/io^vXovg  tvvovv  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xii,  2).  Derenbourg  has  conclusively  established  that 
this  Simon  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cus.  There  are  many  legends  about  him.  According 
to  one,  it  was  he  who  encountered  Alexander  the  Great ; 
according  to  another,  he  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  (nbnjH  HDSD  "•-ilT?:);  ac- 
cording to  another,  it  was  he  who  warned  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  not  to  enter  the  Temple.  All  the  traditions, 
however,  combine  in  representing  Simon  as  closing  the 
better  days  of  Judaism.  "  Down  to  his  time,"  says  dean 
Stanley  {History  of  the  Jeicish  Church,  iii,  276  sq.),  "it 
was  always  the  right  hand  of  the  high-priest  that  drew 
the  lot  of  the  consecrated  goat ;  after  his  time  the  left 
and  right  wavered  and  varied.  Down  to  his  time  the 
red  thread  round  the  neck  of  the  scape -goat  turned 
white,  as  a  sign  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  forgiv- 
en; afterwards  its  change  was  quite  uncertain.  The 
great  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  burned,  in  his 
time,  without  fail;  afterwards  it  often  went  out.  Two 
fagots  a  day  suflBced  to  keep  the  flame  on  the  altar 
alive  in  his  time ;  afterwards  piles  of  wood  were  insuf- 
ficient. In  his  last  year  he  was  said  to  have  foretold 
his  death,  from  the  omen  that,  whereas  on  all  former 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  the  entrance  only,  by  an 
old  man  clothed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  in  that  j'ear 
his  companion  was  attired  in  black,  and  followed  him 
as  he  went  in  and  came  out.  These  were  the  forms  in 
which  the  later  Jewish  belief  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  his  transcendent  worth,  and  of  the  manifold  changes 
which  were  to  follow  liim."  In  the  book  called  Ecclesi- 
asticus  we  are  told  of  Simon's  activity  for  his  people. 
Thus  he  made  the  citj'  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  suff'ered 
much  through  the  wars,  a  great  stronghold,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  so  easily  taken,  for  which  many 
gloomy  prospects  continually  sprang  up.  The  Temple 
Simon  also  fortified,  repaired  all  damaged  places,  and 
raised  the  foundation  of  the  fore  court.  The  reservoir 
in  the  Temple,  holding  the  water,  he  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  a  pond,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might 
not  suff'er  from  scarcitj'  of  water  in  case  of  a  siege. 
Since  that  time,  the  Temple  had  always  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  in  store,  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  on  dry 
soil  like  Jerusalem,  was  looked  upon  with  great  astonish- 
ment. If  Simon  thus  cared  for  the  material  interest  of 
his  people,  he  was  not  the  less  severed  from  the  idea  of 
Judaism,  that  Israel's  strength  does  not  depend  upon 
such  means.  "  Of  three  things  Israel's  salvation  is 
composed"  is  taught  by  the  choice  sentence  preserved 
to  us — "  upon  observance  of  the  law  (Torah)  ;  upon  rec- 
onciliation with  (Jod  by  virtue  of  means  of  grace,  which 
the  Temple  worship  furnishes  [Abodah);  and  upon 
works  of  charity  (Geuiiliilh  Chassadim)."  His  piety 
was  a  purified  one,  free  fmm  ascetic  excess.  His  period, 
full  of  wars  and  troubles,  brought  about  many  evils,  and 
the  strictly  pious  sought,  as  during  the  time  of  the 
prophets,  to  withdraw  from  human  society  altogether, 
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and  to  consecrate  themselves  in  vowinj^  to  lead  a  Xaza- 
ritish  life — tlie  tirst  step  to  the  sect  of  the  Assiiteans. 
Simon  did  not  like  this  niDde  of  life,  and  showed  his  pro- 
test against  it  by  not  allowing  the  priests  to  use  the 
pieces  due  to  them  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  Nazarites. 
Only  once  he  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  young 
beautiful  shepherd  who  came  to  him  as  a  Nazaritc. 
•'  Why  do  you  wish,"  inquired  the  high-priest  of  the 
youth,  with  a  s[)lendiil  head  full  of  ringlets.  "  tu  destroy 
thy  beautiful  head  of  liairV"  To  this  the  shepherd  re- 
plied, "Because  my  head  full  of  ringlets  has  nearly  en- 
ticed me  to  sin  from  mere  vanity.  I  once  saw  my  re- 
flection in  a  clear  stream,  and,  as  my  likeness  thus  met 
my  eye,  the  thought  of  self-deitication  took  hold  of  me; 
wherefore  I  consecrated  my  hair  unto  the  Lord  through 
the  Xazarite  vow."  On  hearing  these  words  Simon 
kissed  the  young  shepherd  of  such  morally  pure  sim- 
l>lieity,  and  said  to  him,  '•  Oh,  if  there  were  only  in  Is- 
rael many  Nazarites  like  yourself!"  Beautiful,  indeed, 
is  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Ben-Sira,  the  writer  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  in  which  he  describes  our  Simon  (1, 1-21)  : 

"How  beanteoas  was  he  when,  coming  forth  from  the 
temple, 
He  appeared  from  within  the  veil ! 
He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  clouds, 
And  as  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Nisau: 
As  the  sun  shining  upon  a  palace, 
And  as  the  rainbow  in  tlie  cloud: 
As  the  waving  wheat  in  the  field, 
As  the  Persian  lily  by  a  fountain, 
And  as  the  trees  of  Lebanon  in  the  days  of  vintage: 
As  the  perfume  of  frankincense  upon  a  censer, 
As  a  collar  of  gold  of  vaiiegatect  beauty 
And  adorned  with  precious  stones: 
As  a  fair  olive-tree  whose  boughs  are  perfect. 
And  as  the  tree  of  anointing  \vliose  branches  are  full." 

This  description,  says  Stanley,  "is  that  of  a  venerable 
personage  who  belonged  to  a  nobler  age  and  would  be 
seen  again  no  more."  See  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  I'/Jis- 
toire  et  la  Geographie  de  la  Pukstine,  p.  47-51 ;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ii,  235  sq.,  and  his  essay,  Simon  der  Ge- 
rechte  und  seine  Zeit,  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  1857, 
p.  45-56 ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Ilebrev)  Literature, 
J).  19  sq. ;  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Ser- 
vices at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  325;  Milman,  History 
of  the  Jews,  i,  495 ;  Stanley,  flistoiy  of  the  Jewish  Chinxh, 
iii,  276  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  xiv,  383;  Biick, 
Gesch.  d.jiid.  Volkes,  p.  37  sq. 

7.  Simon  bkn-Lakish,  was  born  at  Bostra  A.D.  cir. 
200,  and  died  cir.  275.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
liis  bodily  stature  and  a  corresponding  magnitude  of  in- 
tellect. For  some  time  he  served  as  a  legionary  in  the 
Uoman  army,  and  after  his  restoration  to  a  life  of  study 
liecame,  by  marriage,  the  brother-in-law  of  K.  Jochanan 
Bar-Napacha  (q.  v.).  Ben-Lakisli,  or  more  commonly 
Jiesh-Lakish,  is  the  same  who  held  that  the  hook  of , lob 
was  only  an  allegory,  sbx  Xn32  xbl  IT^n  xb  ST^N 
rr^H  3'i5"2,  i.e.  "Job  never  lived  and  never  existed,  but 
is  a  parable."     See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iv,  2G()  sq. 

8.  Simon  bkn-Shktacii  was  the  brother  of  Alexan- 
«lra  (q.  v.),  (jueen  of  Alexander  Janntcus  (q.  v.).  When 
the  Jews  revolted  against  Januicus  and  six  thousand 
•were  killed,  Simon  ben-Shelach  was  saved  l)y  escaping 
to  Egypt;  but  soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  been 
recalled  through  the  influence  of  his  sister.  By  way  of 
supplement  to  what  has  already  been  stated  on  Simon 
l)en-Shetach  in  the  art.  Scribes  (q.  v.),  we  will  adil 
tlie  following.  lie  was  a  man  of  inflexible  rigor,  a 
liigh- minded  ecclesiastic,  sensitive  willial,  thought  it 
no  sin  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  an  adversary,  and  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  magnify  his  office  before  his  flight 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  Talmud  (^Sunhedrin,  tr.  "iPlj 
3115)  we  read  the  following:  "One  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants had  committed  a  murder  and  then  absconded. 
The  king,  as  master  of  the  fugitive,  was  summoned  to 
answer  for  his  servant,  and,  as  master,  did  honor  to  the 
law  by  coming.  As  king,  be  remembered  his  dignity' 
and   sat   down   in    court,  Ben-Shetach    being  judge. 


'  Stand  up,  king  Jannai !'  shouted  this  haughty  judge, 
'stand  up  upon  thy  feet  while  they  bear  witness  con- 
cerning thee ;  for  thou  dost  not  stand  before  us,  but  be- 
fore Him  who  spake  and  the  world  was.' .  . .  The  royal 
displeasure  was  so  signally  manifested  in  consequence 
that  a  law  was  enacted  to  this  effect:  'The  king  nei- 
ther judges  nor  is  judged'"  (Mishna,  ii,  1).  See  (iriitz, 
Gesch.  d^.  Juden,  iii,  107,  109,  HI,  126, 133;  Rule, History 
of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  22  sq. ;  Derenbourg,  Histoii-e  et 
Geographie  de  la  Palestine,  p.  96  sq. ;  I'ick,  The  Scribes 
Before  andin  the  Time  of  Christ,  in  Lutheran  Quarterly, 
1878,  p.  260  sq. ;  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  nevtest.  Zeitge- 
schichte,  p.  122  sq.,  128  sq.,  41 1,  452,  454,     (B.  P.) 

Simon,  Count  de.     See  Saint-Simon. 

Simon  of  SuDBrnY  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1375.  lord  chancellor  in  1379,  and  was  murdered  by 
Wat  Tyler's  followers  June  13, 1381. 

Simon  of  Tournay  was  a  dialectician  who  taught 
in  the  University  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  apply  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  to  theology.  He  is  charged  by 
Matthew  Paris  with  having  on  one  occasion  interrupted 
his  lecture,  in  which  he  had  refuted  certain  arguments 
raised  by  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
with  the  exclamation  "  O  Jesus,  Jesus,  how  much  have 
I  done  to  establish  and  honor  thy  teachings!  If  I  were 
to  become  their  opponent,  I  could  certainly  attack  them 
with  yet  stronger  objections !"  Upon  this  he  lost  both 
speech  and  memory;  and  though  he  subsequently  re- 
covered his  mind  to  some  little  degree,  he  was  unable 
to  impress  on  his  memory  more  than  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed.  Thomas  Cantipratensis  ascribes  to  him 
the  crime  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  P'rederick 
II,  of  having  said  that  "there  are  three  who  have  de- 
ceived and  oppressed  the  world  through  their  sects — 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed."  Both  writers  assert, 
but  do  not  adequately  prove,  the  immorality  of  Simon's 
life.  Henry  of  (ilient,  who  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
boime  in  about  1280,  and  who  held  a  canonry  at  Tournay, 
merely  saj's  that  Simon  had  followed  Aristotle  too  far, 
and  that  he  was  for  that  reason  regarded  by  some  as  a 
heretic.  None  of  Simon's  writings  have  appeared  in 
print.  The  list  of  them  is  given  b}'  the  authors  of  the 
Hist.  lAtteraire  de  la  France,  xvi,  393,  and  they  state  that 
nothing  is  contained  in  them  which  conflicts  with  the 
belief  of  the  Church. — Herzog,  Reul-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Simon  (St.)  and  Jude's  (St.)  Day,  a  holy  day 
appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  commemoration  of 
these  two  saints,  associated  probably  because  of  their 
relationship  (Matt,  xiii,  55),  Oct.  28.  When  this  festi- 
val was  instituted  history  does  not  inform  us;  but  it  is 
usually  referred  to  the  r2th  or  13th  century.  See  Rid- 
dle, Christ.  Antiq.;  Hook,  Ch.  Diet. 

Simon,  Honore  Richard,  a  French  scholar,  but 
no  connection  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Castellane  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centurj-.  After  having  been 
curate  of  St.  Uze,  a  small  parish  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Vallier,  he  went  for  his  health  to  Lyons,  where  he 
compiled  his  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible  (1693,  fol.), 
a  work  the  reputation  of  which  is  attested  by  several 
later  editions  (ibid.  1713,  1717,  2  vols,  fol.),  and  which 
maintained  its  place  till  suiiplanted  by  that  of  Calmet, 
who  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  own  Dictionary.  Simon 
died  at  Lyons  in  1()93. — lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Simon,  Richard,  a  French  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
born  at  Dieppe  I\Iay  13,  1638.  He  entered  the  Congre- 
gation of  tlie  Oratory  in  1662,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  Oriental  studies.  He  taught  philosophy  first 
at  Jiiilly  and  then  at  Paris,  where  be  employed  himself 
in  forniin};  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous  and  valuable 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Oratory,  and  thence 
making  collodions  which  assisted  him  greath'  in  his 
subsequent  labors.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
was  distinguished  by  a  boldness  of  tliought  and  action 
which  is  rarely  found  in  members  of  his  communion; 
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and  the  first  work  of  magnitude  which  he  attempted  was 
prompted  by  the  offer  of  12,000  livres  by  the  Protestants 
of  Charenton  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  place 
of  that  of  Geneva,  which  was  objected  to  as  antiquated 
and  obscure.  But  his  plan  of  a  version  which  should  be 
equally  acceptable  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
had  no  result  except  to  bring  upon  him  the  rebukes  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  His  celebrity  is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  Critical  tJistory  of  the  Old  Test.,  first  pub- 
lished in  1 078.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  denies  that 
l\Ioses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  attributes 
its  compilation  to  scribes  of  the  time  of  Esdras,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  So  daring 
a  criticism  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  alarm  of  his  cen- 
sor Pirot,  and  the  hook  was  by  him  submitted  to  Bossuet, 
who  obtained  an  order  from  the  chancellor  to  forbid  its 
publication  until  more  rigorously  examined.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was  a  decree  of  council  suppressing 
the  work,  and  ordering  all  copies  of  it  to  be  destroyed. 
One  of  these  escaped,  and  was  the  basis  of  a  defective 
edition  published  by  the  Elzevirs  in  Holland.  A  Latin 
translation  bj^  Aubert  de  Verse  is  still  more  defective. 
But  a  very  correct  edition,  with  preface,  apology,  mar- 
ginal notes,  and  controversial  tracts,  was  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  1685  by  Raineer  Leers.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  published  in  London  in  1682.  In  consequence 
of  his  views,  Simon  was  compelled  in  1678  to  quit  the 
Oratory,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Belleville  in  Nor- 
mand}',  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  curate  in  1676. 
In  1682  he  resigned  this  charge  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  occupied  himself  entirely  in  literary  labor.  He 
finally  returned  to  Dieppe,  where  he  died  of  fever  April 
11, 1712.  He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen.  Besides  the  above  work,  Simon  published  a  large 
number  of  others,  chiefly  on  Biblical  subjects,  which  are 
enumerated  in  Hoefer,  A'o?«'.  Bioi/.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Simonetta,  Giacomo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
born' at  Milan  about  1475,  and  after  education  at  Padua 
and  Pavia  was  made  priest  and  went  to  Rome,  where  Ju- 
lius I  appointed  him  advocate  consistorial  in  1505,  and 
later  auditor  of  the  Bofn.  Clement  VII  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Pesaro  in  1529,  and  Paul  III  created  him 
cardinal  in  1535,  giving  him  also  the  bishopric  of  Perugia 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  dioceses  of  Lodi, 
Sutri,  Nepi,  and  Conza.  Simonetta  died  at  Rome  Nov. 
1,  1539,  having  published  only  two  treatises:  TJe  Resej-- 
vationibits  Beiiejiciorum  (Cologne,  1583;  Rome,  1588), 
and  De  Vita  et Miraculis  Franciscide  Paula  (ibid.  1625). 

His  younger  brother,  Giacomo  Filippo,  likewise 
born  at  INlilan,  also  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was 
provided  with  rich  benefices.  He  wrote  Epif/rummata 
(Milan,  s.  d.)  and  other  poems. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Simonetta,  Ludovico,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
born  at  Milan  early  in  the  16th  century.  After  having 
received  the  diploma  of  doctor  in  utroqite  jure  (1535),  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Giacomo  as 
bishop  of  Pesaro  in  1536.  In  1560  he  was  called  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Lodi,  and  was  made  cardinal  in  1561,  and 
in  1564  one  of  the  legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He 
died  at  Rome,  April  30, 1568.  There  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosial!  Library  at  Milan  part  of  his  Correspondence 
with  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  friend  he  was. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Simonians,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the 
2d  century,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  antichristian  in- 
fluence and  teaching  of  Simon  Magus  (q.  v.).  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  The  Refutation  of  All  Heresies,  a  work 
written  by  Hippolytus  early  in  the  3d  century,  gives  a 
summary  of  a  work  by  Simon  IMagus,  called  The  Great 
Announcement,  a  Revelation  of  the  Voice  and  Name  Rec- 
ognisable hy  means  of  Intellectual  Apprehension  of  the 
Great  Indefinite  Power,  in  which  his  system  was  set  forth. 
That  sj'Stem  is  one  of  thorough  and  unflinching  panthe- 
ism. He  introduced  into  his  verv'  definition  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature  that  its  substance  is  exhibited  in  material 


things.  He  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  world  to  certain 
portions  of  the  divine  fulness  (aeons).  The  originating 
principle  of  the  universe  is  fire,  of  which  is  begotten  the 
Logos,  in  which  exists  the  indefinite  power,  the  power 
of  the  godhead,  the  image  of  which  power  is  the  spirit 
of  God.  These  £eons,  called  roots,  are  in  pairs — mind 
and  intelligence,  voice  and  name,  ratiocination  and  re- 
flection. In  them  resides,  coexistently,  the  entire  in- 
definite power,  potentially  with  regard  to  these  "secret" 
portions  of  the  divine  substance,  actually  when  the  im- 
ages of  these  portions  are  formed  by  material  embodi- 
ment. For  mind  and  intelligence  becoming  "  manifest" 
are  heaven  and  earth ;  voice  and  name  are  sun  and 
moon ;  ratiocination  and  reflection  are  air  and  water. 
The  indefinite  power  becomes  then  the  seventh  actual 
power,  the  spirit  of  God  wafted  over  the  water,  which 
reduces  all  things  to  order.  The  Logos  employs  the  di- 
vine roots  or  jeons,  which  are  both  male  and  female.  To 
the  first  pair  of  asons  is  assigned  the  first  three  days' 
work  of  the  creation  ;  to  the  second  pair  is  referred  the 
fourth  da}''s;  to  the  third  pair  the  fifth  and  sixth  days'. 
Every  man  may  become  an  embodiment  of  the  Logos; 
an  "  image,"  that  is,  of  the  Logos,  a  conversion  of  the 
"secret"  portion  of  the  divine  power  into  the  "mani- 
fest." In  this  system  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
confused,  and  Simon  professed  himself  to  be  the  Power 
of  God,  with  the  right  of  assuming  the  name  of  any  of 
the  three.  Simon  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  and 
suffered  onl}'  in  appearance.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  Simon,  a  heresy  not  properlj'  classed  with  those 
that  bear  the  name  of  Christ  (Epiph.  Ear.  xxi,  1).  The 
Simonians  pretended  to  be  Christians  that  they  might 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  Church;  and  many  con- 
victed of  this  heresy  were  excommunicated  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1,  13).  The  pretensions  of  Simon  were 
supported  by  magic,  and  magic  in  several  forms  was 
practiced  b}'  the  sect.  Many  see  nothing  unreasonable 
or  unscriptural  in  supposing  that  supernatural  agencies, 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  ma}'  have  been  permitted  to 
enter  into  those  delusions.  Irenajus  accuses  the  sect  of 
lewdness,  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Great 
Announcement  itself,  which  speaks  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  as  "sanctifying  one  another"  (Hip- 
polytus, Refut.  Hcer.  vi,  14).  Of  the  number  of  this 
sect  Justin  Jlartyr  writes  that  almost  all  the  Samari- 
tans, and  a  few  even  of  other  nations,  worshipped  Si- 
mon. Simon  had  been  much  honored  at  Rome,  but 
his  influence  fell  before  the  preaching  of  Peter:  and 
Origen  writes,  about  A.D.  240,  that  not  thirty  of  Si- 
mon's followers  could  be  found  in  the  whole  world 
{Contr.  Cels.  i,  57).  By  almost  universal  consent  Si- 
mon is  regarded  as  the  first  propagator  in  the  Church, 
but  acting  from  without,  of  principles  which  developed 
into  Gnosticism.  Indeed,  there  are  many  points  in  com- 
mon :  i.  e.  both  reject  the  notion  of  absolute  creation; 
both  hold  the  unreality  of  the  Lord's  body.  See  Bunsen, 
Hippolytus,  i,  47, 48 ;  Burton,  Bampton  Lectures ;  Blunt, 
Dictionary  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Simonians  (Saint-).     See  Saint-Simon. 

Simonis,  Johann,  conrector  of  the  gymnasium  and 
professor  of  Church  history  and  antiquities  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  was  born  Feb.  10, 1098,  at  Drusen,  near 
Schmalkalden,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1768.  He  wrote,  Ono- 
masticon  Vet.  Test,  sive  Tructatus  Philologicus,  in  quo 
Nomina  Vet.  Test.  Projma,  etc.  (Halle,  1741) : — Intro- 
ductio  Grammatico  -  critica  in  Linguam  Grcecam,  etc. 
(ibid.  1752): — Introductio  Gramnatico-critica  in  Lin- 
guam Hebraicam,  etc.  (ibid.  1753) : — A  i-canum  Forma- 
rum  Noniinum  Ilebraicm  Lingua',  etc.  (ibid.  1735) : — 
Lexicon  Manuale  Ilehr.  et  Chald,  (ibid.  1752;  Amst. 
1757  and  often;  last  ed.  by  Winer,  Leipsic,  1828;  Engl, 
transl.  by  Ch.  Seagar,  The  ISynaller  Heb.  and  Chald.  Lex- 
icon Translated  and  Improved,  Lond.  1832)  -.—  Onomasti- 
cum  Novi  Test,  et  Librorum  Vet.  Test.  A poa-yphorum, 
sive  Tractatus  PhiloL,  quo  Nomina  Propi-ia  Novi  Test, 
et  Libivrum  Apocryphorum  Vet.  Test,  ex  Ipsorum  Origi- 
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nibus  et  Formis  ExpUcantur.  Besides  these  and  many 
other  works,  mentioned  by  Fl'irst  and  Winer,  he  edited 
the  Hihlid  //ehniica  Main/alia  ad  Optiimis  quasqup 
Editiones  Receiisitd,  etc.  (Halle,  17o2;  2d  ed.  17()7;  3d 
ed.  182-2;  4th  ed.  1828  [the  latter  two  eds.  by  Kosen- 
miiller]).  Simonis's  object  in  editing  his  edition  of  tlie 
Hebrew  Bible  was  to  publish  a  correct,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  cheap,  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght's  text.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  care,  some  inaccuracies  have  crept  into 
the  text.  See  Filrst,  Bihl.  Jiid.  iii,  337  sq. ;  Winer, 
Uandhnch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  39,  115,  119,  121,  122,  127, 
137,  535,  G07  :  Rosenmllller,  Handbuchfiir  die  Literatur 
del-  bibl.  Kritik  nnd  Exegese,  i,  238  sq. ;  Steinschneider, 
Jiibliog.  IJandbuck,  p.  132  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Simonton,  Asiibkl  Gkeen,  a  missionary  of  the 
Preslnterian  Ctiurcli,  was  born  at  West  Hanover,  Dau- 
])hin  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1833.  He  pursued  his  prepara- 
tory studies  in  the  academy  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1852,  studied  law  in 
1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
in  May,  1855.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  course  was  led  to  consider  his  duty  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  He  was  li- 
censed by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  April  14,  1858,  and  his 
formal  application  to  the  board  for  appointment  as  a 
foreign  missionary  was  sent  to  New  York  Oct.  25,  1858. 
The  executive  committee  decided  to  send  him  to  Brazil, 
as  the  pioneer  of  a  numerous  company  of  laborers.  The 
time  fixed  upon  for  his  departure  was  May,  1859.  Mean- 
while he  spent  two  months  in  New  York,  taking  lessons 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  lecturing,  as  opportu- 
nity was  afforded,  upon  Brazil.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  April  14,  1859.  His  sermon 
on  this  occasion  was  upon  the  words,  "  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us,"  and  it  was  an  able  presentation 
of  the  claims  of  the  unevangelized  upon  the  Church, 
and  was  afterwards  published  in  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer's 
Presbyterian  Magazine.  He  arrived  at  Hio  Janeiro 
Aug.  12,  1859,  and,  after  two  years  of  study  and  explo- 
rations of  the  Held,  began  a  Bible-class,  May  19,  18()1, 
at  which  two  were  present ;  but  the  audiences  soon  in- 
creased to  such  dimensions  that  larger  accommodations 
were  demanded.  In  1863  it  was  deemed  best;  to  enlarge 
the  operations  of  the  mission  by  taking  in  the  province 
of  Sao  Paulo.  In  November,  18G4,  appeared  the  tirst 
number  of  the  Iniprensa  Evangelica,  a  semi-monthly 
paper  established  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  intelli- 
gence among  the  more  cultivated  class  of  minds.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labor  of  writing  for  its  columns  and 
superintending  its  publication  devolved  upon  liim  until 
September,  1x0(5,  when  he  had  an  assistant.  The  unan- 
imous im[iression  of  those  who  read  his  leading  editori- 
als in  the  [mpreima  was  that  they  were  characterized  by 
great  ability,  clearness,  and  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  paper  continued  to  increase  in  circu- 
lation, and  (hiring  the  three  years  of  his  connection  with 
it  much  good  was  effected  through  its  instnnnentalitv. 
In  March,  1865,  Mr.  .Simonton  made  a  missionary  tour 
into  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  while  there  the  Pres- 
byter}' of  Hio  Janeiro  was  organized.  He  died  Dec.  9, 
18(57.  Mr.  Simonton  possessed  a  clear,  penetrating  in- 
tellect, well  disciplined  by  diligent  study.  He  excelled 
as  a  preacher,  and  had  few  superiors  as  a  scrmonizer. 
He  greatly  loved  the  missionary  work,  for  whicli  he 
was  eminently  fitted  by  nature,  culture,  and  grace,  and 
labored  from  tirst  to  last  with  unaliatcd  zeal  and  energy. 
See  Wilson,  Prenb.  Hist.  A  linanac,  18(!8,  p.  135.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Simony,  the  crime,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  holy  orders  and  offices.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  sin  of  Simon  Magus  {(\.  v.),  who  wished 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  for  money  the  power  to 
confer  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii,  Vi).  The  ancient 
Christian  Church  distinguished  simony  into  three  dif- 
ferent kinds:  1.  Puying  and  selling  spiritual  gifis; 
2.  Buying  and  selling   sjiiritual    preferments;   3.  Am- 


bitions usurpation  and  sacrilegious  intrusion  into  eccle- 
siastical functions  without  legal  election  or  ordination. 
Of  course  the  first  sort  was  that  which  most  properly 
had  the  name  of  simony,  resembling  most  closely  the 
sin  of  Simon  Magus.  This  crime  was  thought  to  be 
committed  when  money  was  offered  or  received  for  or- 
dinations, and  it  was  always  punished  with  the  severest 
censures  of  the  Church.  The  apostolical  canons  {Can. 
Apost.  29)  seem  to  lay  a  double  pimishment,  both  depo- 
sition and  excommunication,  upon  such  of  the  clergy  as 
were  found  guilty  of  this  crime.  Among  the  councils 
which  have  condemned  simony  are  Chalcedon ;  second 
of  Orleans;  second  of  Constantinople;  second  of  Braga; 
fourth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  of  Toledo ;  second  of  Nice ; 
Kheims;  Placentia;  and  TruUo — the  term  of  the  canons 
being  according  to  the  various  circumstances  and  forms 
of  the  crime  prevalent.  T'he  ancients  also  include  in  this 
sort  of  crime  the  exacting  of  any  reward  for  administer- 
ing baptism,  the  eucharist,  confirmation,  burying  the 
dead,  consecration  of  churches,  or  any  like  spiritual  of- 
fices. The  second  sort  of  simony  (traffic  in  spiritual 
preferments)  was  denounced  i)y  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  laws  (Concil.  Chalced.  can.  2;  Justinian,  Novel. 
123,  c.  1),  the  former  ordering  the  deposition  of  the 
bishop  that  "sets  grace  to  sale,  and  ordains  a  bishop, 
etc.,  for  filthy  lucre;"  the  latter  ordering  every  elector 
to  make  oath  "  that  he  did  not  choose  the  party  elected 
either  for  any  gift  or  promise,"  etc.  The  third  sort  of 
simony  was  when  men  by  ambitious  arts  and  undue 
practices,  as  by  the  favor  and  i)ower  of  some  wealthy  or 
influential  person,  got  themselves  invested  in  any  office 
or  preferment  to  which  they  had  no  regular  call  or  legal 
title ;  or  when  they  intruded  themselves  into  other  men's 
places,  already  legally  tilled.  Thus  Novatian  got  him- 
self secretly  and  simoniacally  ordained  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rome,  to  which  Cornelius  had  been  legally  ordained 
before  him  (Cyprian,  Ep.  52,  al.  55,  ad  A  ntonian.).  Such 
ordinations  were  usually  vacated  and  declared  null,  and 
both  the  ordained  and  their  ordaincrs  prosecuted  as 
criminals  by  degradation  and  reduction  to  the  state  and 
communion  of  laymen.  There  were  also  general  impe- 
rial laws  made  by  Gratian  and  Honorius  {Cod.  T/tcod. 
lib.  xvi,  tit.  2, "  De  Episc.  Leg.  35  Hononi"),  obliging  all 
bishops  who  were  censured  and  deposed  by  any  synod 
to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  synod,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  being  banished  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city 
where  they  attempted  such  disturbance.  See  Bingham, 
Christian  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vi,  §  28-30. 

This  crime  became  quite  common  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Benedict  IX,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  (A.D.  1033),  was  elected  pope  "in- 
tercedente  thesauroruin  pecunia."  Guido,  archbishop  of 
Milan  (A.D.  1059),  lamenting  the  prevalency  of  simony 
in  his  Church,  jiromised  fur  himself  and  successors  ut- 
terly to  renouiicp  it.  Hildelirand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII,  was  a  \igorous  o|)|ionent  of  the  practice.  At  a 
council  at  Lyons  the  archbishop  and  forty-live  bishops 
confessed  themselves  simoniacal  and  were  deposed.  The 
fortieth  of  the  canons  of  1G03  (Church  of  England)  is 
directed  against  simony,  as  being  "execrable  hefore 
God,"  and  provides  an  oath  to  be  taken  personally  by 
every  one  admitted  to  a  benefice  that  no  simoniacal 
payment,  contract,  or  promise  has  boon  or  shall  be  made. 
While  in  (ireat  Pritain  the  cognizance  of  simony  and 
punishment  of  simoniacal  offences  ap|)ear  originally  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  alone,  the 
courts  of  common  law  would  have  held  simoniacal  con- 
tracts void,  as  being  contra  bonns  mores  and  against 
sound  policy.  According  to  English  law  (statutes  of 
Eiiz.  and  12  Anne,  c.  12;  7  and  8  (ieorgc  IV,  c.  25;  9 
(icorge  IV,  c.  94;  also  1  William  and  Mary,  c.  16),  it 
is  not  simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person,  not  pur- 
chasing for  himself,  to  purchase  while  the  church  is  fidl 
either  an  advowson  or  next  presentation,  however  im- 
mediate may  be  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  indess  that 
vacancy  is  to  be  occasioned  by  some  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement between  the  parties.     Nor  is  it  simony  for  a 
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spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  an  advowson, 
although  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is,  however, 
simony  for  any  person  to  purchase  the  next  presenta- 
tion while  the  church  is  vacant;  and  it  is  simony  for  a 
spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  the  next  pres- 
entation, although  the  church  be  full.  See  JMilman, 
Latin  Christianity,  iii,  237,  2-14,  370  sq. ;  vii,  270 ;  Willis, 
Hist,  of  Simony  (Lond.  18t>5,  2d  ed.) ;  and  the  mono- 
graphs cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  75. 

Simoom.     See  Wind. 

Simpkins,  Solomon  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Maryland 
in  1811;  moved  to  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  in  1837;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1840,  and  Ijecame  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Conference.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to 
Bayou  Pierre  Circuit,  but  died  before  he  could  reach  it. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1849,  p.  248. 

Sim.ple  Feasts  were,  according  to  the  Salisbury 
use,  those  on  which  only  the  initial  words  of  the  anti- 
phon  to  the  Benedictus  and  Maynificat  were  sung. 
They  were  comprised  under  three  classes,  the  first,  of 
nine  lessons,  with  triple  or  double  invitatory;  the  sec- 
ond, of  three  lessons,  with  double  invitatory;  the  third, 
of  three  lessons,  with  simple  invitatory;  the  latter,  in 
distinction  from  the  former  two,  were  marked  "sine  re- 
gimine  chori."  Simple  feasts,  like  ferials  and  vespers, 
had  no  first  vespers. 

In  the  Roman  use  simple  feasts,  without  ruling  the 
choir,  are  classed  as  simples ;  the  simjjle,  with  ruling 
the  choir,  as  semi-doubles.  Accordingly,  the  highest 
class  of  Salisbury  simples  became  the  Koman  doubles,  to 
which  succeed  greater  doubles,  doubles  of  the  second,  and 
doubles  of  the  first  class. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Simplices  {simple),  a  term  of  reproach  frequently 
bestowed  upon  the  early  Christians. 

Simplicianus,  archbishop  of  Milan  (398-400),  was 
a  friend  and  teacher  of  Ambrose,  who  wrote  to  him  four 
epistles  (comp.  Migne,  xvi,  874).  Augustine  dedicated 
to  Simplicianus  his  De  Diversis  Qiicestionibus,  and  men- 
tions him  very  often.  Virgilius  of  Trent  addressed  to 
him  his  De  Martyrio  S.  Sisinnii  et  Socinorum  (Migne, 
vol.  xiii),  and  Ennodius  of  Pavia  wrote  an  epigram  in 
his  honor.    See  Gennadius,  De  Viris  Illust.  p.  27.    (B.  P.) 

Simplicius,  pope  from  A.D.  468  to  483,  in  the  period 
of  the  Monophysite  (q.  v.)  disputes  by  which  the  West- 
ern Church  was  violently  agitated.  He  participated  in 
the  controversy,  taking  sides  with  Acacius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  anathematized  Timotheus  M\n- 
rus,  Petrus  Fullo,  Petrus  Mongus,  John  of  Apamea,  and 
Paul  of  Ephesus;  but  he  afforded  aid  and  protection  to 
John  Talaja,  whom  Acacius  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
successor  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.  Simplicius  also 
added  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  papacy  was  held 
by  appointing  the  bishop  Zeno  of  Seville  to  be  apostol- 
ical vicar,  and  by  depriving  the  bishop  of  Aries  in 
France  of  his  right  to  convoke  synodal  meetings.  It 
is  stated  that  this  pope  died  March  2,  483,  and  his 
memory  is  honored  in  the  Romish  Church  annuallj'  on 
the  recurrence  of  that  date.  See  Herzog,  Reul-Kncy- 
kloj).  s.  v. 

Simplicius,  a  philosopher  of  the  6th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  the  Peripa- 
tetic, and  endeavored  to  unite  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
doctrines  with  the  Peripatetic.  Distrusting  his  situa- 
tion under  the  emperor  Justinian,  he  went  to  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  but  returned  to  Athens  after  it  had 
been  stipulated  in  a  truce  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.D.  549,  that  he  and  his  friends  should 
live  quietly  and  securely  upon  what  was  their  own, 
and  not  be  compelled  by  the  Christians  to  depart  from 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Simplicius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle's  Caleyoi-irr,  Physica,  De  Calo, 
and  De  Anima,  which  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
extant  Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle.     Thev  are 


printed  in  some  of  the  early  editions  of  Aristotle,  and 
are  also  contained  in  Scholia  in  Aristotelem,  collegit 
Ch.  A.  Brandis  (Berl.  1836).  Simplicius  also  wrote  a 
Commenta7-y  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  for 
its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  morality  has  command- 
ed general  admiration.  The  best  separate  edition  of 
this  commentary  is  that  by  Schweighiiuser,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  in  two  volumes  (Lcips.  1800)  ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope  (Lond. 
1704,  8vo);  into  French  by  Dacier  (Paris,  1715);  and 
into  German  by  Schulthess  (Zurich,  1778). 

Simpson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  York,  Me., 
Dec.  30, 1835,  and  was  educated  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  In 
1858  he  went  to  Rahway,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy; then  to  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  in  1860. 
He  joined  the  Newark  Conference  in  1862;  was  drafted 
into  the  army  July  13,  1864,  and  in  October  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain.  In  Sejitember,  1865,  he  returned  from 
the  war  and  resumed  his  ministerial  work,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  early  in  1869.  He  died  at  Han- 
over, N.  J.,  July  12,  1871.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1872,  p.  34. 

Simpson,  David,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Ingleby,  Yorksliire,  Oct.  12,  1745.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  successively 
curate  of  Ramsden,  P^ssex,  of  Buckingham,  and  of  the 
Old  Church,  Macclesfield.  In  all  three  places  his  alleged 
Methodism  gave  offence,  and,  while  at  the  last  place,  he 
was  silenceil  by  the  bishop  of  Chester.  But  his  friends 
erected  a  new  edifice  (Christ  Church,  Macclesfield)  for 
him,  in  which  he  officiated  until  his  death,  in  1799.  He 
published.  Sacred  Literature  (  Birm.  1788-90,  4  vols. 
8vo)  : — Discourse  on  Staye  Entertainments  (1788): — 
Key  to  the  Prophecies  (Maccles.  1795,  8vo;  3d  ed.  1812, 
8vo) : — A  Plea  for  Religion,  etc.  (Lond.  1802,  8vo,  with 
numerous  later  editions): — Plea  for  the  Deity  of  Jesus 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1812,  8vo) : — Sermons 
(8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. 

Simpson,  EdTward,  S.T.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Tottenham,  in  i\Iay,  1578.  Having 
been  prepared  at  the  Westminster  School,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1600,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  fellow.  In 
1603  he  received  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  his  A.B.  in 
1610.  He  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  1615-18, 
and  rector  of  Eastling  in  1618,  in  which  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  was  made  prebendary 
i  of  Coringham.  He  died  in  1651.  He  published,  Mo- 
saica,  etc.  (Cantab.  1636,  4to): — Positive  LJirinity : — 
Knowledge  of  Christ: — God's  Providence  in  Regard  to 
Evil :  —  Regeneration  Defended :  —  Declaration :  —  J)e 
Justificatione : — A'o/cb  Selectiores  in  Noratium,  etc.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Simpson,  George  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Churchtown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  June  1, 
1821.  He  early  embraced  religion,  and,  feeling  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  preach,  he  pursuetl  his  studies  at  Easton 
College,  Pa.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
chose  Africa  as  his  field  of  labor,  and  sailed  for  the  Ga- 
boon in  Sept.,  1849,  where  he  was  cordial!}'  received  by 
Rev.  J.  L.Wilson  and  other  missionaries.  Corisco  was 
chosen  as  a  missionary  station,  and  Mr.  Sinijison  and  his 
wife  immediately  occupied  it.  They  embarked  March 
25,  1850,  in  an  J^nglish  vessel  for  Fernando  Po,  but  on 
the  evening  of  April  5  the  ship  was  capsized  by  a  tor- 
nado, and  all  on  board  except  one  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

Simpson,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine  and  in- 
structor, was  born  at  Little  Tillerye,  near  Milnathort, 
in  Kinross-shire,  Feb.  15,  1746.  Having  completed  his 
academic  studies,  he  [)reached  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  a  Church  at 
Bolton-le-Moors,  near  Manchester.  He  went  to  London 
in  1786,  where  his  preaching  attracted  considerable  at- 
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tention.  lie  was  chosen  presiilent  of  the  Dissenting 
school  afterwards  known  as  the  lloxton  Academy,  and 
applied  liiinself  wh<illy  to  tliis  work.  His  health  fail- 
ing in  May,  1817,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  althongh 
he  contiinied  to  lecture  liis  classes  as  often  as  illness 
would  permit.     He  died  I)ec.  1*1,  1817. 

Simpson,  or  Sympson,  Sydrach,  B.D.,  a  Pu- 
ritan divine,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Fifth  Street,  London.  He  was  summoned  before  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  nonconformity  in  1035,  and  retired  to 
Holland.  Returning  to  England  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  in  1643.  He  joined  the  Independents  against 
the  Presbyterians,  was  appointed  by  Cromwell's  visitors 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650,  and 
died  in  1655.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and  the- 
ological treatises,  for  which  see  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliofj. 
8.  v. ;  Watts,  Biblioth.  Brit.  s.  v. 

Simpson,  VJTilliam,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  Jan.  ii,  1812.  He  professed  conversion  and  united 
with  tlie  Church  in  June,  1832,  and  received  license  to 
preach  June  3,  1837,  at  Blooraington,  111.  He  entered 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  Sept.,  1837,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Sept.,  1839,  and  elder  in  August,  1841.  His 
ministry  closed  with  his  life,  Feb.  22,  1864.  See  Min- 
utvg  of  A  nuuul  Conferences,  1864,  p.  178. 

Sim'ri  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10).     See  Shimri. 

Sims,  Edward  Drumgoole,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Bruns- 
wick County,  Ya.,  March  24,  1805.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1823 ;  was  tutor  in 
that  institution,  and  afterwards  principal  of  an  academy 
at  La  Grange,  Ala. ;  and  on  the  establisliment  of  the 
college  at  that  place  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  then  travelled  two 
years  in  connection  with  the  Tennessee  Conference  •, 
afterwards  was  professor  of  languages  in  Randolph  Ma- 
con College,  Va.  In  1836  he  visited  Europe  and  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Halle,  in  Germany;  in 
1837  he  travelled  through  France  and  German}',  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  England;  in  1838  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  filled  the  chair  of  English 
literature  in  Randolph  Macon  College ;  and  in  December, 
1841,  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  the  same  department. 
He  died  April  12,  1845.  Prof.  Sims  was  a  man  of 
various,  extensive,  and  accurate  learning,  especially  in 
the  department  of  language  in  general.  Besides  the 
ordinary  classics,  he  wrote  and  spoke  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  was  master  of  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences;  and  had  col- 
lected materials  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  and  also 
for  an  English  grammar,  which  he  designed  publishing. 
As  a  minister,  the  (pialities  of  his  mind  and  piety  in- 
fused themselves  into  his  preaching  and  distinguished 
it.  Eminent  as  he  was  in  learning  and  the  social  vir- 
tues, his  Christian  character  was  Ids  highest  ornament. 
His  religion  was  deeply  experimental.  See  Minuter  of 
A  nn.  Cimferenccs  ofM,  E.  Church,  South,  1845-53,  p.  48; 
Sprague,  A  nnuls  if  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  766.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Simsterla,  a  goddess  of  the  Slavic  mythology, 
chiert)'  worshipped  by  the  Russians,  but  not  unknown 
among  the  Poles.  She  was  the  awakener  of  spring, 
and  the  wife  of  Pogoda  (the  weather).  ,She  possessed 
wondrous  beauty  and  grace. — VoUmer,  Wurterb.  d,  My- 
thol.  s.  V. 

Simultaneum  (sell.  Rrlifiioim  Kxerdtium.)  is  a 
term  wbicli  in  Europe  designates,  in  its  general  bear- 
ing, the  religions  services  common  to  churches  or  de- 
nominations having  diverse  creeds,  and  which  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  employment  in  common  of  cer- 
tain religious  arrangements  and  institutions. 

The  denial  of  a  churchlv  character  bv  Romanism  to 


any  but  the  Papal  Church  renders  a  simultaneum  impos- 
sible on  that  assumption ;  but  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  insured  to  the  Evangelicals  both  that  character 
and  the  resultant  rights  of  worship.  The  progress  of 
the  new  Church,  however,  was  irregular,  in  some  places 
being  much  more  vigorous  and  rapid  than  in  others, 
so  that  the  relations  existing  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants  were  very  diverse ;  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  provide  legal  prescriptions  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  common  worship.  These  prescriptions  erect- 
ed a  barrier  against  religious  persecution  on  the  part 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  but  they  also  suggested  the  de- 
nial of  religious  privileges  to  certain  parties,  since  the 
status  of  the  j'ear  1624  was  made  the  condition  for 
granting  or  refusing  the  free  exercise  of  religion — they 
who  had  then  enjoyed  it  being  held  to  be  entitled  to  a 
continuance  of  the  privilege,  while  others  were  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  judged  to  have  no  claim  to  its 
enjoyment.  These  regulations  were  intended  to  settle 
the  case  as  between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  A  dif- 
ferent arrangement  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed  parties,  so  that  the  condition  of 
the  churches  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia was  made  the  basis  of  their  future  relations. 

The  admissibility  of  a  simultaneum  was  much  de- 
bated in  German}',  until  the  recess  of  the  diet  resolved, 
Feb.  25,  1803,  §  63,  that  "  the  exercise  of  religion  as 
hitherto  practiced  in  any  country  shall  be  protected 
against  all  interference  and  interruption ;  especially 
shall  the  possession  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its 
separate  ecclesiastical  property,  including  the  school- 
fund,  be  insured  to  each  religion  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  sovereign  may, 
however,  tolerate  the  adherents  of  other  religions  and 
allow  them  the  exercise  of  all  civil  rights." 

The  simultaneum  does  not  affect  the  dogmatic  rela- 
tions of  the  several  churches.  The  Church  of  Rome 
still  regards  Protestants  as  heretics  and  schismatics, 
and  refuses  to  recognise  the  validity  of  their  services ; 
and  the  different  sections  of  Protestantism  have  fre- 
quently maintained  towards  each  other  an  attitude  no 
less  hostile.  Circumstances,  however,  have  done  much 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  spirit  of 
a  simultaneum  is  measurably  realized.  Legislation  has 
done  much  in  this  regard,  and  the  felt  need  of  fraternal 
relations  has  not  been  least  among  the  influences  at 
work. 

WHien  the  simultaneum  has  been  fixed  by  special 
treaties,  it  must  be  judged  in  accordance  with  their 
terms,  otherwise  general  principles  must  determine. 
The  State  does  not  assume  the  right  to  ordain  the  ob- 
servance of  the  usages  belonging  to  one  religious  com- 
munity by  another  and  different  community  on  general 
grounds;  but  it  may  extend  the  benetits  of  institutions 
enjoyed  by  any  community  to  others  as  well,  e.  g.  when 
civil  functions  have  been  intrusted  to  the  clergy  of  a 
particular  Church,  or  when  but  a  single  burial-ground  is 
available  for  any  community. 

It  is  reported  {Prot.  Kirchen-  Zeitun<j,  18,54,  No.  5, 
p.  102 )  that  a  very  peculiar  simultaneum  existed  at 
Giildenstadt,  in  Osnaburg,  during  two  hundred  years 
prior  to  1850.  A  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical 
congregation  had  a  common  house  of  worshiji,  and  em- 
|)loyed  in  common  a  Romish  priest  antl  a  Protestant 
clerk.  The  priest  and  Romanists  began  the  service 
with  the  fntroit,  after  which  the  Evangelicals  chanted 
the  Kyrie  Klnson.  Alternate  chantings  and  readings 
followed,  until  the  offering  of  the  mass,  in  which  the 
Evangelicals  took  no  part,  A  sermon  was  preached  to 
both  parties  in  connnim,  and  was  usually  followed  by 
the  singing  of  an  appropriate  evangelical  hymn.  One 
instance  is  mentioni'd  in  wliich  a  sermon  assailing  the 
Lutheran  ('onfession  of  Faith  was  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  Luther's  hymn,  "  Eiue  feste  Burg,"  etc. 

In  America  what  are  called  "  Union  Services"  are 
fre(|uently  helil  in  a  church  used  in  common  by  several 
denominations.     In  such  cases  the  services  are  some- 
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times  of  a  mixed  character;  at  other  times  the  different 
denominational  services  are  held  alternately. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Imtrum,  Fuels  Osnahrvg. ; 
Putter,  Geist  des  westph.  Friedens  (Giitt.  1795)  ;  Enders, 
Diss,  de  Pactoruni  Hildens.  in  Confirm.  Comm.  Cathol. 
Loctr.  circa  Simultaneum  Efiicaciu  (1765, 1771);  and  in 
Schmidt,  Thesaur.  Juris  Keel.  torn,  v,  Nos.  7, 8,  p.  257  sq., 
326  sq. ;  Diirr,  Diss,  de  eo,  quod  Justum  est  circa  Jus  Re- 
form, in  Territor.  0})pignerato,  etc.  (Mogunt,  1760,  and 
in  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.)  ;  Schottl,  Gec/enseit.  Gemeinsch.  in 
Culiushandl.  zio.  Katholiken  u.  A  /cathol.  etc.  (  Regensb. 
1853).  Comp.  also  the  Austrian  law  of  Jan.  30,  1849 ; 
Circular  d.  Consist,  zu  Detnwld,  Jul}'  27,  1857  ;  Yon 
Moser,  in  A  llg.  Kirchenhl.  f.  d.  evangel.  Deutschl.  1857, 
p.  372,  etc. — Herzog,  Real- Ency Mop.  s.  v. 

Sin  (Heb.  Sin,  '|ip ;  Sept.  SaVf  [v.  r.  Tdvig]  or  2?;- 
r)vi] ;  Vulg.  Pelusium  ),  the  name  of  a  town  and  of  a 
desert  perhaps  adjoining.  (The  following  account  is 
chiefly  talten  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.) 

1.  A  city  of  Eg3'pt,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
XXX,  15,  16,  in  connection  with  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
and  is  described  as  "  the  strength  of  Egypt,"  showing 
that  it  was  a  fortified  place.  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
or,  at  least,  Sheraitic.  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  signify 
"clay,"  from  the  unused  root  '\^'0,  probably  "he  or  it 
was  muddy,  clayey."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with 
Pelusium,  IIj/XoiWiov,  "  the  clayey  or  mudd}'"  town, 
from  7rj;\()e;  and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
Et-Tineh,  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum  et- 
Tineh,  the  Mouth  of  Et-Tineh,  the  supposed  Pelusiac 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  et-Tiueh,  the 
Tower  or  Castle  of  Et-Tineh,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, "  tin"  signifying  '■  mud,"  etc.,  in  Arabic.  This 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Sin  is  Pelusium. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  still  to  be  sought  for ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  Pelusium  preserves  traces  of 
it,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  Champollion  identifies 
Pelusium  with  the  Poresoum  or  Peresom  (the  second 
being  a  variation  held  by  Quatremere  to  be  incorrect) 
and  Baresoum  of  the  Copts,  El-Farmii  of  the  Arabs, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city, 
the  limits  of  a  governor's  authority  being  stated  to  have 
extended  from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,  or  PhiUe,  and 
Peremoun  (Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat.  67, 
fol.  90,  ap.  Quatremere,  Memoires  Geog.  et  Hist,  sur 
VEgypte,  i,  259).  Champollion  ingeniously  derives  this 
name  from  the  article  ph  prefixed  to  ep,  "  to  be,"  and 
oum, "  mud"  {UEgypte,  ii,  82-87  ;  comp.  Brugsch.  Geogr. 
Inschr.  i,  297).  Brugsch  compares  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Ha-rem,  which  he  reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  s)'stem 
Pe-rem,  "  the  abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem" 
{ibid.  pi.  Iv,  No.  1679).  Pelusium  he  would  make  the 
city  Samhat  (or,  as  he  reads  it  Sam-hud),  remarking 
that  "the  nome  of  the  city  Samhud"  is  the  only  one 
which  has  the  determinative  of  a  city,  and  comparing 
the  evidence  of  the  Roman  nome-coins,  on  which  the 
place  is  apparently  treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Samhat  is  unknown  {ihid. 
p.  128;  pi.  xxViii,  17). 

The  exact  site  of  Pelusium  is  not  fully  determined. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near 
Burg  et-Tineh,  now  called  El-Farma,  and  not  Et-Tineh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Capt.  Spratt,  who  supposes  that  the 
mound  of  Abu-Khiyar  indicates  where  it  stood.  This 
is  further  inland,  and  apparently  on  the  west  of  the  old 
Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pelusium.  It  is  situate  be- 
tween Farraii  and  Tel-Defeimeh.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  exact  position,  Pelusium  must  have  owe<l  its 
strength  not  to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud, 
never  easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  al- 
luvial tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  onh'  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  inundation.  It  lay  among 
swamps  and  morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary  of 


the  Nile  (which  received  from  it  the  name  of  Ostium 
Pelusiacum),  and  stood  twenty  stades  from  the  Med- 
iterranean (Strabo,  xvi,  760 ;  xvii,  801,802;  Pliny, //w/. 
Nat.  v,  11).  The  site  is  now  onlj'  approachable  by  boats 
during  a  high  Nile,  or  by  land  when  the  summer  sun 
has  dried  tlie  mud  left  by  the  inundation ;  the  remains 
consist  only  of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns.  The 
climate  is  very  unwholesome  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt. 
i,  406.  444;  Savary,  Letters  on  Egypt,  i,  let.  24;  Henni- 
ker.  Travels). 

The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin" 
in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii,  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Israel- 
ites did  not  immediately  enter  this  tract  on  leaving  the 
cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  that  it  is  held  to  have  been 
within  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  therefore  it  may  take 
its  name  from  some  other  place  or  country  than  the 
Egyptian  Sin.     (See  No.  2.) 

Pelusium  is  noticed  (as  above)  by  Ezekiel,  in  one 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should  then 
suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference  to  their  later 
history.  The  others  spoken  of  are  Noph  (Memphis), 
Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes),  Aven  (Heliopolis),  Pi-be- 
seth  (Bubastis),  and  Tehaphnehes  (Daphnte).  All  these, 
excepting  the  two  ancient  capitals,  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis, lay  on  or  near  the  eastern  boundary ;  and,  in  the 
approach  to  Memphis,  an  invader  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance, after  capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphna;,  with- 
out taking  Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  Tanis,  as  afterwards  Pelusium, 
seems  to  have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bu- 
bastis was  an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds, 
and  Heliopolis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "the  stronghold  of 
Egypt"  (xxx,  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that  time 
until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Pelusium  appears  to 
have  been  the  perpetual  battle-field  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  foreign  enemies.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Rameses  the  Great,  in  the  14th  century  B.C.,  we  find 
Sin  proving  itself  to  be  what  the  prophet  termed  it, 
"  the  strength  of  Egypt."  One  of  the  Sallier  papyri  in 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  record  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  Sheta;  and  the  victory 
which  Rameses  gained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusium 
is  detailed  at  length.  The  importance  of  this  victory 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Sheta  are  said 
to  have  made  their  attack  with  4500  chariots.  As  Di- 
odorus  specifies  the  number  of  this  Pharaoh's  army, 
which  he  says  amounted  to  60,000  infantry,  24,000  cav- 
alry, and  27,000  chariots  of  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
was  enabled  successfullj-  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Sheta.  Diodorus  also  mentions  that  Rameses  the  Great 
"  defended  the  east  side  of  Egypt  against  the  irruptions 
of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  with  a  wall  drawn  from 
Pelusium  through  the  deserts,  as  far  as  to  Heliopolis, 
for  the  space  of  1500  furlongs."  He  gives  a  singular 
account  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  younger  brother 
to  murder  this  great  Pharaoh,  when  at  Pelusium  after 
one  of  his  warlike  expeditions,  which  was  happily  frus- 
trated by  the  adroitness  of  the  king  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  4). 
Herodotus  relates  (ii,  141)  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses 
defeated  Psammenitus  (iii,  10-13).  In  like  manner  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native 
king,  Nectanebos  (Nckht-nebf),  was  fought  near  this 
city.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Pompey  met  his 
death,  being  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  claimed  (Hist.  Bell.  Akxaud.  p.  20,  27; 
Livy,  xlv,  11 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  8,  1  ;  War,  i,  8,  7;  i, 
9,  3).  It  is  perliaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice 
mentions  Pelusiiun  in  tlie  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally  fulfilled  sentence,  "There  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xxx,  13). 
As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities  that  were  to  fall 
upon  the  country,  Pelusium  may  weU  have  stood  out  as 
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the  chief  place  of  her  successive  humiliations.  Two 
Persian  coiiquests  and  two  submissions  to  strangers — 
first  to  Alexaiuler,  and  then  to  Augustus — may  explain 
the  especial  misery  foretold  of  this  city :  "  Sin  phall 
suffer  great  anguish"  (Ezek.  xxx,  1(5). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name  which  has 
the  form  of  a  gentile  noun  derived  from  Sin,  and  is  usu- 
allv  held  to  a[)ply  to  two  ditferent  nations,  neither  con- 
nected with  the  city  Sin.  In  the  list  of  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  "'pD,  occurs  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
naan (Gen.  X,  17;  1  Chron.  i,  15).  This  people,  frum 
its  place  between  the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine, 
where  similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography,  and 
have  been  alleged  in  contirmation.  Tiiis  theory  would 
not,  however,  necessarilv  imply  that  the  whole  tribe 
was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed  traces  of  the  name 
are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  observed  that  some  of  the  eastern  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as  well  as  Egyptian  names, 
as  Heliopulis  and  Tanis;  that  those  very  near  the  bor- 
der seem  to  have  borne  only  Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol; 
so  that  we  have  an  indication  of  a  Shemitic  influence 
in  this  part  of  Egypt,  diminishing  in  degree  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  border.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  influence  by  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  is 
shown  yet  more  strikingly  by  the  remarkably  strong- 
characteristics  which  have  distinguished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North-eastern  Egypt  from  their  fellow-country- 
men from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Achilles  Tatius  to 
our  own.  Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  statement  of  the 
former  of  these  writers  that  the  Palestine  Syrians  dwelt 
westward  of  the  Arabians  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt  (iii,  5).  Therefore  it  does  not  seem  a  violent 
hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected  with  Pelu- 
siura,  though  their  main  body  may  perhaps  have  settled 
much  farther  to  the  north.  The  distance  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  the  Hittites  of  Southern  Palestine 
and  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  although  the 
separation  of  the  less  powerful  Hivites  into  those  dwell- 
ing beneath  Mount  Hermon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  confederacy  of  which  Gibeon  was  ajiparently  the 
head  is  perhaps  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusium,  this  is  an 
evidence  of  the  very  early  importance  of  the  town  and 
its  connection  with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be 
strange  in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The 
conjecture  we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  explanation  of  the  famous  mention  of  "  the  land 
of  Sinim,"  n^3"'D  yiX,  in  Isaiah  (xlix,  12),  supposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  from  the 
context  to  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  mentioned 
after  the  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is  certainly  liot  re- 
mote, nor  is  tiie  supposed  place  of  the  Sinites  to  the 
north  of  Palestine;  but  the  expression  may  be  prover- 
bial. The  people  of  Pelusium,  if  of  Canaanitish  origin, 
were  certainly  remote  compared  to  most  of  the  other 
Canaanites,  and  were  separated  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is 
also  noticeable  that  they  were  to  the  south-east  of  Pales- 
tine. As  the  sea  bordering  Palestine  came  to  designate 
the  west,  as  in  tiiis  passage,  so  the  land  of  Sinim  may 
liave  passed  into  a  proverl)ial  cx|)ression  for  a  distant 
and  separated  country.     See,  however,  Sinim;  Sinitk. 

2.  A  "  wilderness"  ("|^p"~i3'l'p  ;  Sept.  tpjjjuoc  S/v  ; 
Vidg.  (kxertum  Sin)  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
leaving  the  encampment  by  the  Hed  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
1 1,  12).  Their  next  halling-jjlace  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  xvii. 
1 )  was  Rephidim,  either  Wady  Ecirfin,  or  the  mouth  of 
Wady  es-Shcikh  [see  Uki'IIIOI.m]  ;  on  which  supposition 
it  would  follow  that  Sin  must  lie  between  those  wadies 
and  the  coast  of  the  (Iidf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of 
Sinai.  Since  the)'  were  by  this  lime  gone  more  tiian  a 
month  from  Egypt,  the  locality  must  lie  too  far  towards 
the  S(»ulh-east  to  receive  its  name  from  the  Egyptian 


Sin  of  Ezek.  xxx,  15,  called  Sai'c  by  the  Sept.,  and 
identitied  with  Pelusium.  (See  above.)  In  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  the  manna  was  first  gathered,  and  those  who 
adopt  the  supposition  that  this  \vas  merely  the  natural 
product  of  the  t(irf<i  bush  find  from  the  abundance  of 
that  shndj  in  Wady  es-Sheikh,  south-east  of  Wady 
(ihurundel,  a  proof  of  h)cal  identity.  See  Elim.  As 
the  previous  encampment  by  the  Ked  Sea  must  have 
been  in  the  plain  of  Mukhah,  the  "wilderness  of  Sin" 
could  not  well  have  been  other  than  the  present  plain 
el-Kan,  wiiich  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tai- 
yibeh,  and  extends  along  the  whole  south-western  side 
of  the  peninsida.  At  first  narrow,  and  interrupted  by 
spurs  from  the  mountains,  it  soon  expands  into  an  un- 
dulating, dreary  waste,  covered  in  part  with  a  white 
gravelly  soil,  and  in  part  with  sand.  Its  desolate  as- 
pect appears  to  have  produced  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  the  Israelites.  Shut  in  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
sea,  on  the  other  by  the  wild  mountains,  exposed  to  the 
full  blaze  of  a  burning  sun,  on  that  bleak  plain,  the 
stock  of  provisions  brought  from  Egypt  now  exhausted 
—  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the^'  said  to  Moses, 
"  Would  to  (lod  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots, 
when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full ;  for  ye  have  brought 
us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  assembly 
with  hunger"  (Exod.  xvi,  3).     See  Exodk. 

Sin  (properly  nsiiH,  a/tnpria,  both  originally  sig- 
nifying to  miss)  is  any  action,  word,  desire,  purpose,  or 
omission  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  a  voluntary  vio- 
lation of,  or  failure  to  comply  with,  the  divine  law 
(Rom.  iii,  20;  iv,  15;  vii,  7;  James  iv,  17).  Whether 
such  a  law  be  revealed  in  the  holy  oracles,  or  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  the  violation  constitutes  the 
transgressor  a  sinner  (Rom.  i,  19-32;  ii,  11-15).  The 
various  words  by  which  sin  and  wickedness  are  set  forth 
in  the  Old  Test,  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  real 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  evil. 

1.  The  proper  and  original  idea  of  sin  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  a  comimj  short  of  our  true  ckstiny,  a  "  missing" 
the  mark  (SuiPI,  ajxapravui).  The  end  of  man's  being 
is  to  be  like  unto  (iod,  to  have  his  will  in  thorough 
harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  him  forever.  God  is  love;  and  to  love  him 
and  be  beloved  h\  him  is  true  blessedness.  Tiie  whole 
law  is  summed  up  in  love,  whence  sin,  which  is  contrary 
to  love,  is  a  failure  in  the  purpose  of  our  existence. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  idea  of  sin,  namely, 
that  it  is  the  transgression  of  God's  law.  From  the 
Christian  theistic  standiioint  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  moral  order.  That  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  ought  to  be  done  is  good  ;  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  done  is  sin.  The  law  being  neither 
advice  nor  prayer,  but  a  positive  demand,  our  only  re- 
lation to  it  can  be  either  that  of  submission  or  trans- 
gression. Whether  we  look  upon  God's  law  as  moral, 
that  is,  stam])ed  upon  our  nature,  or  positive,  that  is, 
revealed  to  us  from  without,  in  either  case  it  shouhl  be 
considered  binding  u]ion  our  hearts,  and  should  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  l)ecause  it  proceeds  from  tlu;  holy  and 
loving  Author  of  our  being.  Duty  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  path  along  which  we  should  walk,  and  to 
sin  is  to  transgress  or  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  (Jod's  com- 
mandments ;  hence  the  use  of  the  word  13",  to  pass  over. 

3.  Again,  every  transgression  is  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  an  act  oj" rebellion  (VCB  and  n~i^).  God  is 
the  Ruler  of  his  people,  the  Father  of  the  human  race. 
In  both  these  capacities  he  demands  obedience.  To  sin 
is  to  rebel  against  his  paternal  rule,  to  revolt  from  his 
allegiance.  It  is  to  act  inde])endently  of  him,  to  set  up 
the  will  of  the  creature  against  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
to  put  self  in  the  i)lace  of  tiod,  and  thus  to  dishonor  his 
holy  name. 

4.  Further,  to  sin  against  God  implies  fUsti-»sf  of  him 
and  a  willitigness  to  deceive  him.  and  to  act  treai'herously 
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towards  him  (^1^' ;  comp.  also  153  and  Sy'O).  To  en- 
tertain a  suspicion  of  God's  goodness  is  to  distrust  him  ; 
and  when  once  that  suspicion  has  been  planted  in  the 
heart,  alienation  begins,  and  deceit  is  sure  to  follow. 

5.  Another  remarkable  fact  about  sin  is  that  it  is 
perversion  or  distortion  (.Hl^")  ;  it  is  a  wrong,  a  wrench, 
a  tivist  to  our  nature  ('I?^'),  destroying  the  balance  of 
our  faculties,  and  making  us  prone  to  evil.  Man  is 
thrown  out  of  his  centre  and  cannot  recover  himself,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  there  is  a  jarring  of  the 
elements  of  his  nature.  Sin  is  not  a  new  faculty  or  a 
new  element  introduced,  but  it  is  the  confusion  of  the 
existing  elements  —  which  confusion  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  take  away,  by  restoring  man  to  his  right  bal- 
ance, and  leading  him  once  more  to  a  loving  and  self- 
sacrificing  trust  in  God. 

6.  Sin  is  also  unrest  (^'^''1),  a  perpetual  tossing  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea;  a  constant  disturbance,  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit,  the  reason  against  the  inclination, 
one  desire  against  another,  the  wishes  of  one  person 
against  the  wishes  of  another ;  a  love  of  change  and 
excitement  and  stir;  and  withal  no  satisfaction.  Man 
was  never  intended  to  tind  rest  except  in  (iod;  and 
practically  when  God  is  not  his  centre  he  is  like  a  wan- 
dering star,  uncertain  and  erratic,  like  a  cloud  without 
water,  and  like  seething  foam. 

7.  Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  which  identifies 
sin  with  toil  (^'03').  Wickedness  is  wearisome  work ; 
it  is  labor  without  profit;  it  is  painfid,  sorrowful  trav- 
ail; it  is  grief  and  trouble.  And  after  all  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  sin,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  works  of 
darkness  are  unfruitful;  sin  is  vunifij,  hoUowness,  noth- 
ingness ("i.'IX)  ;  the  ungodly  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  scatters  away;  they  can  show  no  results  from  all 
their  toil. 

8.  Sin  is  also  ruin,  or  a  breaking  in  pieces  (5."1).  Ad- 
versity, calamity,  distress,  miserv,  trouble,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  words  as  wickedness,  mischief,  harm, 
evil,  and  ill-doing. 

Gathering  together  the  foregoing  observations,  they 
bring  us  to  this  result,  that  sin  is  wilful  disobedience  of 
God's  commands,  proceeding  from  distrust,  and  leading 
to  confusion  and  trouble.  Sin  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
act  as  in  the  nature  of  the  agent  whose  heart  and  life 
have  been  perverted.  We  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  man  was  led  into  sin  originally  by  the  Evil  One, 
who  insinuated  suspicions  of  God's  goodness;  and  was 
thus  misled,  deceived,  ruined,  and  dominated  over  bj- 
Satan. 

See  Burroughs,  Sinfulness  of  Sin ;  Dwight.  Theohfjy ; 
Fletcher,  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fad ;  Fuller,  Works; 
Gill,  Body  of  Divinity,  art.  "Sin;"  Goodwin,  Aggrara- 
tions  of  Sin ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines ;  Howe,  lAv- 
ing  Temple;  King  and  Jenyn,  Origin  of  Evil ;  Miiller, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  Orme,  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost;  Owen,  Indwelling  ^Sin;  Payson,  Sej-mons ; 
Williams,  A  nswer  to  Belsham ;  Watts,  Ruin  and  Recovery. 

SIN,  Actual,  is  a  direct  violation  of  (lod's  law,  and  is 
generally  applied  to  those  who  are  cai)able  of  commit- 
ting moral  evil;  as  opposed  lo  idiots  or  cliildren,  who 
have  not  the  full  scope  for  their  moral  faculties.  It 
may  be  a  sin  either  of  commission  or  omission  (q.  v.). 

SIN  OF  Commission  is  the  doing  a  thing  which  we 
ought  not  to  do. 

SIN  AGAINST  THE  HoLY  GnosT.  See  Unpardos- 
ablp:  Sin. 

SIN  OF  Infirmity.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  infirmity  of  the  ilesh,  ignorance,  surprise, 
snares  of  the  world,  etc. 

SIN,  Mortal  or  Deadly.     See  INFortal  Sin. 

SIN  OFFERING.     See  Sin-offering. 

SIN  OF  Omission  diifers  from  that  of  commission  in 
being  negative,  and  consists  in  the  leaving  those  things 


undone  which  ought  to  he  done.  "Ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith:  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone"  (^latt.  xxiii,  23). 

SIN,  Original.  I.  Jhfniiion.  —  "Original  sin"  is 
usually  defined  as  "that  wliereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil."  This  absence  of  "original  righteous- 
ness" is  not  only  a  deprivation,  but  also  a  depravation ; 
such  an  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God  as  to  leatl 
to  a  defiance  of  his  authority  and  law.  Original  sin  is 
not  only  negative,  but  positive;  it  is  not  merely  the  lack 
of  a  thing — viz.,  original  righteousness — but  the  presence 
of  an  inherited  tendency  towards  evil,  which  tendency 
is  the  controlling  principle  (Eph.  ii,  1-3 ;  Col.  i,  13 ;  2 
Tim.  ii,  26  ;  1  John  iii,4) ;  and  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  all  actual  sins  (Kom.  v,  12-19).  But  original  sin,  or 
this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  evil,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  sense  as  guilt ;  inasmuch  as  invol- 
untary developments  of  natural  susceptibilities  have  no 
moral  character.  A  mere  desire,  growing  out  of  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  excited  by  temptation, 
may  be  innocent.  Moral  evil  only  commences  when 
the  desire  or  temptation  is  followed  by  the  determina- 
tion, or  volition,  to  gratify  the  desire  or  yield  to  the 
temptation.  See  Sin,  Actual.  All  men,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  have  this  original  depravity  (1  Cor. 
XV,  21,  22),  derived  by  continual  descent  from  father  to 
son.     See  Depravity. 

II.  Theories. — There  are  four  principal  hypotheses,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the  varrous  explanations 
offered  on  this  subject  may  probably  be  reduced. 

1.  The  first  theory  is  that  the  whole  human  race  was 
literally  in  Adam  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  and  thus  jiar- 
ticipated  in  his  transgression.  In  other  words,  the  race 
is  a  unit,  and  God  deals  with  it  as  a  unit — not  with  in- 
dividuals as  individuals.  Thus,  though  unconsciously, 
every  soul  participated  in  the  first  great  transgression, 
and.  in  the  words  of  the  catechism,  "sinned  in  him 
(Adam),  and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression." 

2.  The  second  theon,'  is  that  Adam  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race ;  that  as  a  king,  or  as  an  ambassa- 
dor, or  a  congress  represent  the  nation,  and  the  entire 
nation  is  held  responsible  for  the  act  of  its  representa- 
tive, so  Adam  represented  the  human  race,  was  chosen 
as  the  tyi)e  to  stand  for  humanity,  and  by  his  trial  the 
whole  race  was  tried,  thus  sinning  in  his  sin  and  falling 
in  his  fall.  Acting  thus  as  representative  for  tjie  race, 
his  sin  was  imputed,  i.  e.  charged,  to  the  whole  race.  It 
is  said,  moreover,  that  in  point  of  fact  this  choice  of 
Adam  as  a  representative  was  not  arbitrary ;  that  Adam 
and  Eve  fairly  represented  the  race,  and  that  the  con- 
tinual sin  of  his  descen<lants,  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances of  trial,  shows  that  no  injustice  was  done  by 
submitting  them  to  a  trial  in  the  person  of  such  a  rep- 
resentative. These  two  views  are  held,  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  them,  by  those  who  are  known  in  modern  times  as 
belonging  to  the  old  school.  In  them  the  entire  race  is 
treated  by  God  as  a  unit,  and  is,  because  of  Adam's  sin, 
under  divine  condemnation  ;  and,  irrespective  of  the  sin 
or  the  virtue  of  the  individual,  requires  to  be  pardoned 
and  redeemed. 

3.  Tlie  third  theory  holds  that  Adam  fell,  and  in  fall- 
ing became  a  sinner.  The  universal  law  of  nature  is 
that  like  begets  like.  So  all  his  descendants  have  in- 
herited from  him  a  nature  like  his  own,  a  nature  de- 
praved and  prone  to  sin.  Those  who  maintain  tliis  the- 
ory add,  usually,  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  this  de- 
praved nature,  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  strict  sense 
guilty  before  God  for  it;  that  while  infants  must  be  re- 
deemed from  it  tlirough  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, because  n<itbing  impure  can  enter  heaven,  still  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  guilty  until  they  have  arrived  at 
an  age  when  they  are  capable  of  choosing  between  good 
and  evil,  and  that  they  are  then  held  responsible  for 
that  voluntary  choice,  and  for  that  alone.     In  other 
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words,  this  school  distinguishes  between  sin  and  de- 
pravity, holding  all  sin  to  consist  in  voluntary  action, 
and  depravity  to  be  simply  that  disordered  state  of  the 
soul  which  renders  it  [jroiie  to  commit  sin.  This  view 
is  the  one  generally  entertained  by  the  new-school  di- 
vines in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congregationalists,  and  by  many  of  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Methodists.  According  to  this  view,  mankind 
are  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  which  Ailara  brought  upon 
the  race,  but  are  not  guilty  except  as  they  become  so 
by  personal  conduct. 

4.  The  fourth  theory,  known  in  theological  language, 
from  its  most  eminent  expounder,  Pelagius,  as  Pelagi- 
ANiSM  (q.  v.),  denies  that  there  is  anv  connection  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posteritj",  or  that  the  race  is  in  any 
sense  held  responsible  for,  or  on  account  of,  Adam's  sin. 
Each  soul,  according  to  this  theory,  is  created  as  was 
Adam,  pure  and  innocent,  and  undetermined  towards 
either  sin  or  holiness.  Each  soul,  for  itself,  chooses  its 
own  destiny  by  its  voluntary  choice  of  good  or  evil,  right 
or  wrong.  The  universality  of  sinfulness,  it  is  said,  is 
sufliciently  explained  by  the  evil  influence  and  example 
of  those  by  whom  the  young  are  from  their  earliest  years 
surrounded.  According  to  this  theorj'  it  is  possible,  or 
at  least  ([uite  conceivable,  that  a  man  should  be  utterly 
sinless;  and  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any  divine  Saviour  or  any  regenerating  Spirit.  That 
need  is  occasioned  in  each  individual  case  by  each  indi- 
vidual deliberately  choosing  for  himself  the  way  of  sin. 
A  moditication  of  this  view,  by  which  there  is  an  en- 
deavor to  combine  it  with  the  others,  is  termed  Semi- 
Pda<fi(inisin  (q.  v.).  According  to  this  view  there  is  no 
ruin  except  that  which  each  individual  brings  upon 
liimself;  and,  consequently,  no  need  of  redemption  ex- 
cept such  as  springs  from  the  individual's  own  guilt  in 
departing  from  God  and  disobeying  his  law. 

III.  History  of  the  Doctrine. — The  early  Church,  it 
is  maintained  by  some,  was  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine; and  the  most  orthodox  admit  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  at  that  time  been  fully  developed.  We  offer 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  early  fathers.  Gregory  of 
Nuzianzum  maintained  that  both  the  voT't'  and  the  i^i'x'/ 
have  been  considerably  impaired  by  sin,  and  regarded 
the  perversion  of  consciousness  seen  in  idolatry,  wliich 
previous  teachers  had  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  dae- 
mons, as  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  first  sin.  But  he 
was  far  from  asserting  the  total  depravity  of  mankind 
and  the  entire  loss  of  the  free  will.  Athanasius  main- 
tained man's  ability  to  choose  good  as  well  as  evil,  and 
even  allowed  exce|)tions  from  original  sin,  alleging  that 
several  [)ersons  jjrior  to  Christ  wi^re  free  from  it.  Cyril 
of  Jeriisiilem  assumes  that  the  life  of  man  begins  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  and  that  sin  enters  of  the  free  will. 
Chrysostom  insisted  upon  the  liberty  of  man  and  his 
self-detertnination.  A  iir/nxtine  laid  down  that  every 
natural  man  is  in  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  upheld  the 
justice  of  this  as  a  puuisliment  for  the  share  which  the 
individual  had  in  Adam's  transgression.  Pehiijiust,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  rejected  the  Traducian  theory,  de- 
nied that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  exercised  any  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  his  posteritj'.  He 
maintained  tliat  all  men  are  born  in  innocence,  possess 
the  power  of  free  will,  and  may  live  without  sin.  The 
views  of  Augustine  never  secured  a  footing  in  the  East- 
ern ( 'hurch,  and  even  in  the  West  they  met  wilh  oppo- 
sition. The  Ueformers  of  the  Hilh  century  made  orig- 
inal sin  a  leading  doelrijie,  and  thus  werc^  enabled  effec- 
tively to  combat  the  lloman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
merit  of  works. 

See  Cunningham,  llistorind  Theidogy,  i,  3.S3  ;  Ilagen- 
bach,  llisl.of  liortrimx  ;  Van  Oosterzee,  C/irixliim  Dog- 
miitii:i ;  Edwards,  Wesley,  and  Taylor,  on  Origiuul  Sin. 
(Jomp.  Kai.i,;  I.Mrci'A  tios. 

SIN.  J'liii.osoi'iiicAi,.     Philosophical  sins,  in  opposi- 
tion to  theological,  according  to  the  .Jesuits,  are  those  in 
which  a  man  at  the  time  of  committing  them  has  not  j 
(iod  and  his  law  before  his  niiml,     lie.  therefore,  wilh-  i 


out  thinking  of  God,  transgresses  natural  or  revealed  law. 
These  sins  the  Jesuits  held  to  be  venial;  that  is,  such  as 
do  not  draw  after  them  a  loss  of  divine  grace,  and  do  not 
deserve  eternal,  but  only  temporal,  punishment. 

SIN,  PuESUMfTt'ous.  Presumptuous  sins  are  those 
which  are  done  boldly,  and  against  light  and  conviction. 
See  Pkesu.mption. 

SIN,  Punishment  of.  That  God  punishes  those 
who  disobey  him  is  a  fact  generally  recognised  by  men; 
it  is  justified  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  illustrated 
by  the  dealings  of  every  parent  and  judge.  The  Bible 
confirms  this  opinion  and  reveals  the  wrath  of  God 
against  all  sin,  whether  that  sin  be  outward  immorality 
or  inward  impurity;  whether  it  be  positive  rebellion 
against  divine  law  or  the  absence  of  a  childlike,  trust- 
ing love  exercised  towards  our  heavenly  Father. 

There  are  three  principles  on  which  punishment  is 
inflicted  by  men — the  remedial,  the  deterrent,  and  the 
retributive;  and  we  find  each  of  these  recognised  in 
Scripture  as  the  principles  on  which  God  punishes  na- 
tions and  individuals. 

1.  National  punishments  are  for  national  sins.  They 
are  inflicted  where  a  nation  as  a  whole  takes  part  in 
sins  of  a  grievous  character.  This  was  the  case  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  punishment  of  which  was 
retributive,  not  remedial,  though  intended,  doubtless, 
to  deter  other  nations  from  similar  wickedness.  But 
before  a  city  was  visited  with  final  retribution  a  time 
of  repentance  was  allowed,  and  God  is  represented  as 
waiting  till  the  iniquity  of  a  place  was  complete,  and 
till  it  was  ripe  for  destruction.  Thus  a  time  was  given 
to  Nineveh,  and  it  repented;  and  the  cities  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  not  destroyed  until  they  had  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity;  so  it  was,  also,  in  the  case 
of  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  constantly 
find  that  God  recognises  corporate  civil  existence  and 
official  acts,  and  that  he  punishes  a  nation  for  the  acts 
of  its  rulers,  as  when  the  pestilence  came  upon  Israel 
for  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  In  many 
cases  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren; for,  as  an  ungodly  nation  grew  older,  its  sins 
grew  more  abundant  and  its  rebellion  more  unpardona- 
ble, until  at  last  the  time  came  when  long-suffering 
turned  to  wrath  (Jer.  iv,  4;  vi,  11)  and  God  jioured  out 
his  fury  and  indignation  on  the  people.  The  case  of 
Israel  is  clearly  set  before  us.  When,  as  a  nation,  they 
forgot  God,  he  chastised  them  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  sins;  he  warned  them  from  time  to 
time  that  these  chastisements,  which  were  remedial, 
would  be  followed  by  more  severe  punishments,  and  in 
due  season,  when  all  warnings  were  in  vain,  retribution 
came — their  land  was  desolated  and  they  were  carried 
into  captivity.  Here  their  history  would  have  ended, 
as  the  history  of  many  other  nations  has  ended,  had 
not  (iod  a  special  purpose  to  fulfil  through  their  means. 
They  were  brought  back  to  their  country,  not  because 
they  were  better  than  they  liad  been  before — though 
it  is  true  that  their  iiunisliment  had  its  etfect  in  giving 
them  a  lasting  abhorrence  of  idolatry — Init  because  God 
had  made  a  promise  to  Abraham  which  involved  the 
contiiuiation  of  their  national  existence.  Wc  do  not 
find  this  in  the  case  of  other  nations;  and  thus  God's 
dealings  with  the  heatheit  mark  the  retributive  prin- 
cipl(!  of  ]Hmishment,  while  his  conduct  towards  the 
chosen  people  gives  more  frequent  illustrations  of  re- 
medial chastisement, 

2.  The  punishment  of  iudiridiials  was  either  judicially 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  man  for  breaches  of  positive 
law,  as  was,  doubtless,  ordinarily  the  case  in  the  historj' 
of  Israel;  or  it  was  a  s|)ecial  providential  visitation  for 
an  act  of  disoliedience  against  (Jod's  revealed  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  man  of  (iod  who  prophesied  against 
ttie  altar  in  liethel;  or  else  it  was  iiitlicted  to  mark 
(iod's  abliorrence  of  all  sin,  however  tritliiig  it  might 
seem  in  man's  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  punishment 
of  Moses. 
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3.  On  the  nature  of  the  far  sorer  punishment  to  be 
infiicted  on  those  who  reject  the  mercy  of  (iod  in  Christ 
Jesus,  see  Pekdition  ;  Punishment,  Futuke;  Ketki- 

BUTION. 

SIN,  Secret.  Secret  sins  are  those  committed  in 
secret,  or  those  which  we,  through  blindness  or  preju- 
dice, do  not  see  the  evil  of  (Psa.  xix,  12). 

SIN,  Unpardonable,  seems  to  consist  in  the  mali- 
cious ascription  of  the  dispensations,  gifts,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  to  the  power  of  Satan.  The  reason 
why  this  sin  is  never  forgiven  is  not  because  of  any 
want  of  sutRciency  in  the  blood  of  Christ  nor  in  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God,  but  because  such  as  commit 
it  despise  and  reject  the  only  remedy,  i.  e.  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  applying  the  redemption  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  souls  of  men.  See  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  April, 
1858.     See  Blasphemy;  Unpardonable  Sin. 

SIN,  Venial.  Venial  sins  are  those  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  not 
bring  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  or  which  do  not  turn 
it  away  from  its  ultimate  end,  or  which  are  only  slight- 
ly repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason.  "  It  is,  more- 
over, certain,"  says  Dens,  "  not  only  from  the  divine 
compassion,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  there 
are  venial  sins,  or  such  slight  ones,  as  in  just  men  may 
consist  with  a  state  of  grace  and  friendship  with  God ; 
implying  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  sin  of  which 
a  man  may  be  guilty  without  offending  God."  Such 
doctrine  as  this  meets  with  no  countenance  from  the 
Word  of  God,  which  declares  that  ■'  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"  without  making  any  distinction  among  sins. — 
Gardner,  f\iiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.     See  Venial. 

Si'na  (Sfiva)),  the  Greek  form  (Judith  v,  14;  Acts 
vii,  30,  38)  of  the  well-known  name  which  in  the  Old 
Test,  universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  New  Test.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai  (q.  v.). 

Si'iiai  (Heb.  Sinay',  ^^'^'O,  perhaps  [if  Shemitic] 
thorny,  i.  e.  cleft  with  ravines;  possibly  [if  Egyptian  or 
Zabian]  devoted  to  Sin,  i.  e.  the  moon  ;  Sept.  ^iva  [v.  r. 
in  Judg.  v,  5,  SeivS,  and  in  Neh.  ix,  13,  Su'ai]  ;  in  the 
New  Test.  Sii^ci;  Josephus,  to  Yivaiov  upog,  A7it.  li, 
12,  1;  Vulg.  Sinai;  A.  V.  "Sina"  [q.  v.]  in  a  few  pas- 
sages), a  well-known  mountain  in  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah.  The  name  appears 
to  be  primeval,  and  its  meaning  is  unknown.  It  is 
mentioned  thirty-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and  only 
four  times  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Test.  (Judg.  v,  5;  Neh. 
ix,  13;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8,  17)  and  four  in  the  New  Test. 
(Acts  vii,  30, 38 ;  Gal.  iv,  24,  25).  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  name  had,  in  a  great  measure,  become  obsolete 
at  an  early  period.  (In  the  following  account  we  fol- 
low, in  part,  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbairn.) 

I.  Biblical  A'otices  and  Occurrences.  —  The  leading- 
statements  made  regarding  Sinai  in  the  Pentateuch  de- 
mand special  notice,  as  they  constitute  the  chief  evi- 
dences in  establishing  its  identity.  A  small  section  of 
the  wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
took  its  name  from  the  mountain  (Exod.  xix,  1,  2).  In 
one  direction  was  Rephidim,  only  a  short  day's  march 
distant;  while  Kibroth-hattaavah  lay  a  day's  march  in 
another.  The  '■  desert  of  Sinai,"  therefore,  could  only 
have  been  a  very  few  miles  across. 

In  the  third  month  of  their  journey  the  Israelites 
"  departed  from  Rephidim,  came  into  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  .  .  .  and  camped  before  the  nunuit"  (Exod.  xix,  1, 
2).  The  base  of  the  mount  in  front  of  the  camp  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  sharply  defined  that  barriers  were 
put  up  to  prevent  any  of  the  people  from  approaching 
rashly  or  inadvertently  to  "touch  the  mount"  (ver.  12). 
The  "top  of  the  moiuit"  was  in  full  view  from  the 
camp;  so  that  when  the  Lord  "came  down"  upon  it 
the  thick  cloud  in  which  his  glory  was  shrouded  was 
"in  sight  of  all  the  people"  (ver.  11,  10).  Wiiile  Moses 
was  receiving  the  law  on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  "the 


thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  the  trum- 
pet" were  so  near  the  camp  that  the  people,  in  terror, 
"  removed  and  stood  afar  off,"  yet  still  remained  in  sight 
of  the  mount,  for  "  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (comp.  xx,  18;  xxiv,  17). 
Upon  that  peak  the  tables  of  the  law  were  twice  given 
to  Moses,  with  all  the  details  of  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (xxxi,  18;  xxxiv). 
Sinai  was  thus  emphatically  "the  mount  of  the  Lord" 
(Numb,  x,  33).  There  the  Lord  spake  with  Moses  "face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend"  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  and  there  he  revealed  himself  in  such  glo- 
ry and  majesty  as  were  never  witnessed  on  earth. 

II.  JJiatinction  between  Sinai  and  Iloreb. — Those  crit- 
ics who  disintegrate  the  Pentateuch  and  assign  to  it  a 
variety  of  authors  are  ready  to  support  their  view  by 
pointing  to  a  variety  of  diction ;  and  one  evidence  of 
this  they  find  in  the  use  of  Horeb  throughout  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  (except  in  the  song  of  Moses,  xxxiii, 
2,  which  they  attribute  to  a  still  different  writer); 
whereas  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been 
the  original  composer  of  the  first  four  books  uses  Sinai, 
which  is  the  name  always  employed  except  in  Exod. 
iii,  1;  xvii,  6;  xxxiii,  6;  and  these  passages  they  at- 
tribute to  a  supplementary  writer.  This  view  is  still 
strongly  asserted  by  Ewald  {Geschichte, \\,o7),y{'ho  pro- 
nounces Sinai  the  older  name,  therefore  occurring  in 
the  ancient  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  5)  ;  whereas  Ho- 
reb is  not  discoverable  till  the  time  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  narrators,  in  whose  age,  however,  it  had  become 
quite  prevalent.  His  statement  is  a  very^  fair  sample 
of  the  precision  and  confidence  with  which  these  crit- 
ics speak  of  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence 
except  their  own  critical  sagacity,  or  their  imagination, 
as  others  may  be  apt  to  consider  it  who  claim  no  such 
peculiar  insight.  For  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
same  writer  might  use  two  names  indiscriminately  for 
the  same  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Luz,  Baa- 
lah  and  Kirjath-jearim,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  yet  this  last  example  indicates  how  readily 
two  names  may  come  to  be  in  use  indifferently,  though 
originally  the  one  was  more  definite  than  the  other. 
Accordingly,  Gesenius  suggested  that  Sinai  might  be 
the  more  general  name,  and  Horeb  a  particular  peak; 
and  in  this  conjecture  he  was  followed  by  Rosenmhller. 

Another  supposition  was  made  by  Hengstenberg 
{Pentateuch,  ii,  32.5-327)  which  has  gained  the  assent 
of  almost  all  the  German  authorities  since  his  time,  as 
also  of  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  i,  120,  591),  ai)parently  after 
having  inclined  to  the  conjecture  of  Gesenius.  Heng- 
stenberg agrees  with  Gesenius  that  the  one  name  is 
more  general  than  the  other;  but  he  differs  in  this  re- 
spect— that  he  makes  Horeb  the  mountain-ridge,  and 
Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  which  the  ten  com- 
mandments were  given.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
as  urged  by  him  and  by  others  may  be  arranged  un- 
der a  threefold  division  :  (1.)  The  name  Sinai  is  used 
at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were  upon  the  very 
spot  of  the  legislation,  that  is,  from  Exod.  xix,  11  and 
onwards  till  Numb,  iii,  1  ;  whereas  it  is  Horeb  that 
is  always  used  in  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy; 
as  a  writer  close  beside  a  particular  mountain  would 
naturally  single  it  out  when  describing  his  locality, 
though  afterwards,  when  writing  at  a  distance  from  it 
and  taking  a  general  retrospect,  he  might  use  the  more 
comprehensive  name  of  the  entire  mass  of  mountains 
to  which  it  belonged.  The  only  exception  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  that  case  in  the  song  of  Moses  already  alluded 
to  (xxxiii,  2),  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
peculiar  composition  both  by  the  impugners  and  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Jlosaic  autliorship.  When  we  take  in 
the  additional  ex|iression,  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  as 
denoting  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  encamped, 
we  have  Sinai  occurring  as  early  as  Exod.  xix,  1,  2, 
and  continuing  till  Numb,  x,  12,  where  the  march  from 
Sinai  is  described.     That  particular  spot  would  natu- 
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rally  take  its  name  from  the  mountain-peak  beside  it, 
whereas  tlie  name  'MviUierness  of  Horeb"  is  unknown 
to  Scripture.     The  name  Sinai  never  occurs  in  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch after  the  departure  from   tlie  spot  except  in 
three  instances.    Two  of  these  (Numb,  xxvi,  (54;  xxxiii, 
15)  refer  expressly  to  events  in  language  already  era- 
ployed  upon  the  spot  about  the  census,  and  in  the  list 
of  stations  or  encampments,  and  both  use  that  phrase 
"the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  which  never  occurs  with  the 
name  Horeb;  so  that  they  are  no  exceptions  in  reality. 
The  third  (xxviii,  (i)  is,  therefore,  the  only  exception— 
"It  is  a  continual  burnt-otfering  which  was  ordained 
in   Mount  Sinai;"  and  this  also  is  explicable  on  the 
princi[ile  that  the  phrase  had  become  so  common  in 
the  legislation.     Once,  also,  Sinai  occurs  before  the  Is- 
raelites reached  it  (Exod.  xvi,  1),  "the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,"  and  here  the 
precision  of  this  term  is  thoroughly  natural.     (2.)  The 
name  Horeb  occurs  in  the  earlier  books  thrice,  all  in 
Exodus,  but  it  is  in  circumstances  which  best  suit  the 
general  or  comprehensive  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
it.     Moses,  while  acting  as  the  shepherd  of  Jethro  (iii, 
1),  "came  to  the  mountain  of  God  [even J  to  Horeb," 
or,  more  literally,  "came  to  the  mountain  of  God  Ho- 
reb-ward."     Our  translators  have  identified  the  moun- 
tain of  (iod  with   Horeb,  an  identilication  which  is  at 
least  uncertain;  for  the  original  may  (piite  as  natural- 
ly be  interpreted  that  he  came  to  a  particular  peak  in 
that  mass  of  mountains  which  had  the  name  of  Horeb, 
to  the  sacred  peak  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Horeb.     Particularly  distinct  is  the  second  in- 
stance (xvii,  6),  "  Behold  I  will  stand  before  thee  there 
upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  etc.;  for  this  miraculous  gift 
of  water  took  place  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
in  Kephidim  (ver.  1),  the  station  before  the  station  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (xix,  2).     Probably  the  like 
should  be  said  of  the  third  instance  (xxxiii,  6),  "And 
the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  or- 
naments by  the  mount  Horeb,"  retiring  every  family 
apart,  and  every  individual  apart,  as  in  other  cases  of 
hinnilintion  and  repentance;  and  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  the  general  rather  than  the  specific  term  is  the 
more  ap()arent  if  those  are  right  who  translate  the  pe- 
culiar Hebrew  phrase  as  exactly  as  they  can,  "stripped 
themselves,  etc.  [retiring],  from  Moiuit  Horeb."     (3.)  i 
An  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sitions connected  with  these  two  names.     Keverting  to 
Exod.  xvii,  C,  we  find  the  Lord  saying,  "  Behold,  I  will 
stand  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  that  is,  upon  the  partic- 
ular spot,  but  in  the  clistrict.     Accordingly,  it  is  the 
preposition  in  (in  the  Englisii  version  needlessly  varied 
into  "at"  once  or  twice)  which  is  used  with   Horeb, 
not  only  here,  but  almost  always  where  the  name  oc- 
curs in  Deuteronomy,  perhaps  always,  except  "  from" 
(i,  2,  19).    The  same  is  true  of  all  the  |)assages  in  which  I 
Horeb  is  mentioned  in  later  Scripture  (1  Kings  viii,9; 
2  Chron.  v.  10;  Psa.  cvi,  ID;  Alal.  iv,  4  |  liel).  iii.  22]), 
except  1  Kings  xix,  «,  "unto  Horel)  the  mount  of  (iod," 
or  better,  "up  to  the  mount  of  God  Horeb  [wardj,"  for 
it  is  plainly  an  expression  referring  to  Exod.  iii,  1,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.     With  Sinai,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  connected  several  prepositions, 
"in"  and  "from"  as  in  the  case  of  Horeb;  also  "to," 
but  especially  "upon"  (Ivxod.  xix,  II,  1«,  20;  xxiv,  H!), 
which  describes  the  descent  of  the  Lord,  or  the  resting 
of  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  upon  that  individual  jieak 
from  which  the  law  was  given,  whereas  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  rested  upon  the  whole  mass  of  moim- 
taius  which  are  clustered  together.     The  same  preposi- 
tion, "upon,"  is  foimd  in  tin-  only  passage  in  later  Old- 
Test.  .Scripture  where  Sinai  occLirs  with  a  |)reposition 
(Neh.  ix,  \'A).      Indeed,  besides  this  text  w('  find  Sinai 
nowhere  but  iii  .fudg.  v, .');  Psa.  Ixviii.K,  17  (  Heb. !),  IH), 
in  passages  which  indisputably  stand  in  a  very  close 
coiniection  with  Dent,  xxxiii,  2. 

Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  usage  of  later 
Scripture  in  regard  to  these  names;  though  from  what' 


has  been  mentioned  it  may  be  seen  that  Horeb  is  very 
decidedly  the  predominant  name  in  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Test.,  as  it  is  with  one  excejjtion  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
probably  in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason — that  at  a 
distance  in  time  and  place  the  more  general  name  was, 
on  the  whole,  more  natural.  Yet  the  distance  may  be- 
come so  great  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  names 
fall  out  of  view,  and  mere  usage  maj'  determine  in  fa- 
vor of  the  one  or  the  other  ajipellation,  now  that  they 
have  become  entirely  equivalent.  Certainly  in  the 
New  Test,  we  find  onlj'  Sinai  (Acts  vii,  30,  38  ;  Gal.  iv, 
24,  25),  though  reasons  might  be.  perhaps,  alleged  for 
the  use  of  the  stricter  name;  for  instance,  in  the  first 
of  these,  that  it  is  "  the  wilderness  of  IMount  Sinai,"  in 
which  connection  we  have  said  that  Horeb  does  not  oc- 
cur. Josephus  seems  also  to  confine  himself  to  the  name 
Sinai.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  noted  Ju<iith  v, 
14,  "  to  the  way  of  Sinai,"  or,  according  to  another  read- 
ing, "  to  the  mount  Sinai;"  and  Eccles.  xlviii,  7,  where 
"  in  Sinai"  and  "  in  Horeb"  occur  in  a  poetical  jiarallel- 
ism:  but  these  determine  nothing.  Perhaps  nothing 
can  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  Horeb  never  has 
the  prefix  "mount"  except  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  6,  whereas 
Sinai  always  has  it  in  both  the  Old  Test,  and  the  New  ex- 
cept in  Exod.  xvi,  l,and  Deut. xxxiii.  2, and  the  passages 
depending  upon  this  one,  Judg.  v,  5 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8, 17. 

Once  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  etymology 
can  contribute  anything  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Horeb  certainly  means  "  dry,"  or  "  dried  up,"  a 
name  very  descriptive  of  the  region.  But  the  meaning 
of  Sinai  is  much  debated.  Gesenius  suggests  "  muddy," 
but  with  hesitation,  and  he  appears  to  have  no  follow- 
ers. More  probably,  Knobel  proposes  "sharp-pointed." 
"  toothed,"  or  "  notched."  The  old  derivation  of  Simonis 
and  Hiller  understood  '^3''0.  Sinai,  to  be  equivalent  to 
■^]^3p,  sinyiii,  "the  bush  of  Jehovah," with  reference  to 
Exod.  iii,  2.  Possibly  as  simple  a  meaning  as  any 
would  be  "bushy,"  or  "that  which  has  the  bush."  If 
so,  the  etymologies  of  the  two  names,  so  far  as  they 
went,  would  favor  the  view  given  of  their  respective 
meanings.  Rodiger  (additions  to  Gesenius,  T/icsdur.) 
makes  it  "sacred  to  the  (iod  of  the  moon."  Ewald  and 
Ebers  regard  it  as  eiiuivalent  to  "belonging  to  [the 
Desert  of]  Sin." 

Understanding  Horeb  to  be  the  more  general  name, 
there  might  still  be  differences  of  opinion  how  wide  a 
circuit  should  be  included  under  it;  though  the  com- 
mon opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  taking  it  wider  than  that  range  (some  three  miles 
long  from  north  to  south)  which  is  called  b\'  the  mod- 
ern Arabs  Jebel  Tur,  or  Jebel  et-Tur,  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  Sina,  though  Robinson  says  extremely 
rarely. 

III.  Idcntifwdtinn  of  the  Pariicvhu-  Monntain. — In 
the  Biljlical  notices  "  there  are  iin])lied  three  specifica- 
tions, which  must  all  be  present  in  any  spot  answering 
to  the  true  Sinai:  1.  A  mountain-sunnnit  overlooking 
the  place  where  the  people  stood.  2.  Space  siitlicient, 
adjacent  to  the  moiuitain,  for  so  large  a  multitude  to 
stand  and  behold  the  ])hcnomena  on  the  summit;  and 
even,  wlieii  afraid,  to  remove  afar  off  and  still  be  in 
sight.  3.  The  relation  between  this  space  where  the 
people  stood  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  must  bo  such 
that  they  could  approach  and  stand  at  '  the  nether  part 
of  the  mount;'  that  they  could  also  touch  it  ;  and  that 
bounds  could  be  set  round  the  mount"  (liibliotli.  Sac. 
May,  184!),  p.  382).  There  are  tliree  claimants  for  the 
name  Sinai>  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them 
successively. 

1.  .h'bcl  Nerhal. — Its  claims  were  suggested  by  Burck- 
liardt  (TritKfU,  ]i.  (!()!)),  and  arc  advocated  by  Lepsius 
(Let  km  from  K'jupt  |  Loud.  18,");!  )),  Bartlett  {Forty  Dayx 
in  the  Desert),  Stewart  {The  Tent  and  the  Khan),  nud 
others.  The  arginnents  in  its  favor  may  be  thus  smn- 
med  up:  It  was  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
peninsula,  and  therefore  the  best  known  to  the  Egyp- 
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tian  colonists.  Near  its  north- 
ern base  was  the  oasis  of  Feiran, 
whicli  was  probably  the  centre 
of  the  primeval  Sinaitic  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  summit  of  Serbal 
would  form  their  natural  sanc- 
tuary. Moses,  knowing  such  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  spot  as 
Feiran,  would  never  have  led 
the  Israelites  past  it,  but  would 
naturally  select  it  as  the  place 
of  the  permanent  camp  (Lepsius, 
p.  356-363).  Besides,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  narration  of  the  wil- 
derness journey  than  any  other 
mountain;  and  it  is  alleged  that 
early  historical  tradition  is  whol- 
ly in  its  favor.  The  last  two  ar- 
guments are  the  only  ones  of  any 
weight ;  and  neither  of  them 
stands  the  test  of  critical  exam- 
ination. The  basis  of  Lepsius's 
argument  is  that  Eephidim  is 
identical  with  Feiran,  and  that 
Moses  selected  this  spot  as  the 
site  of  a  permanent  camp  be- 
cause it  was  well  watered  and  fertile;  but  the  sacred 
writer  tells  us  that  in  Kei)hidim  "  there  was  no  water 
for  the  people  to  drink"  (Exod.  xvii,  1).  AVith  strange 
inconsistency  Lepsius  affirms  that  the  "wonderful  foun- 
tain of  Feiran"  was  opened  by  tlie  miracle  recorded  in 
ch.  xvii.  If  so,  then  how  could  the  place  have  been 
well  watered  previously?  But  further:  Kephidim  was 
a  day's  march — probably  a  short  one — from  the  perma- 
nent camp  before  Sinai  (xix,  1).  These  facts  totally 
overthrow  the  alleged  argument  from  Scripture. 

The  historical  argument  is  not  more  convincing, 
altliough  dean  Stanley  somewhat  rashly  says :  "  It 
(Serbal)  was  undoubtedly  identified  with  Sinai  by  Eu- 
sebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas ;  that  is,  by  all  known 
writers  till  the  time  of  Justinian"  {Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  40).  Eusebius  merely  states  that  "  Rephidim  is 
a  place  in  the  wilderness  by  Horeb,  and  that  there 
Joshua  fought  with  Amalek  neai-  Phuraif  {Onomast. 
s.  v.).  Jerome  only  translates  his  words  without  addi- 
tion or  comment  (he  renders  tyyvc  by  p?-ope).  The 
language  of  Cosmas  is  equally  inclelinite  (Topor/?:  Christ. 


Jebel  Serbal. 


v),  especially  as  it  is  known  that  Pharan  was  a  pret- 
ty large  district,  and  that  Horeb  is  said  to  be  six  miles 
distant  from  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  argument  ground- 
ed on  the  remarkable  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  though  Lep- 
sius presses  it,  and  Stanley  saj's  that  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  them  is  that  Serbal  "in  the  earlier  ages  en- 
joyed a  larger  support  of  tradition  than  Gebel  INIousa" 
(p.  39).  But  how  can  this  be?  Wady  Mokatteb,  in 
which  most  of  the  inscriiiiions  are  found,  is  the  leading 
route  to  Jebel  Miisa  as  well  as  to  Serbal.  Inscriptions 
have  also  been  discovered  on  the  northern  road  from 
Egypt  to  Jebel  IMusa  by  Surabet  el-Khadem ;  and  they 
are  much  more  numerous  in  the  passes  around  Jebel 
Miisa — in  Wady  Leja,  Nukb  Hawy.  etc. — than  in  Wady 
Aleiyat,  the  only  pass  leading  to  Serbal.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  do  not,  for 
the  present  at  least,  affect  the  question  at  issue  in  any 
way  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  16  sq.). 

I3ut  the  nature  of  the  country  around  Serbal  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  show  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
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been  Sinai.  Waily  Feiran  is  three  miles  distant,  and 
from  it  an  occasinnal  f^limpseonly  can  be  j;ot  at  the  sum- 
mit. Wady  Ali'ivMt,  wliirh  leads  up  to  .SerbAl,  is  nar- 
row, rugijed.  and  rui'ky.  aftiirdini;  no  place  for  a  large 
camp.  This  is  acknowledged  on  all  iiands  (Lepsius,  p. 
423  sq. ;  Harriett,  p.  tu  ;  Stanley,  p.  44;  Sandie,  J/oreb 
and  Jerusalem,  p.  14!)) ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  valley 
or  plain  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  it  follows  that  Ser- 
bal  cannctt  be  Sinai. 

2.  Jebel  Mii.fii  is  the  Sinai  of  recent  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  and  it  has  found  some  advocates  among  mod- 
ern travellers  (_Wilsou.  Ltiiids  it/the  Bible,  i,  219:  Sandie, 
//orc/j,  etc.).  It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
mountain  group;  but  it  is  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  com- 
manding as  some  others  around  it.  Its  elevation  is 
only  about  7()00  feet,  while  .lebel  Katherin,  three  miles 
south,  is  8700  feet,  and  Um  Shaumer,  beyond  it,  attains 
an  altitude  of  9300  feet.  Jebel  Musa  is  the  highest 
point  of  a  short  isolated  ridge  which  runs  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  between  the  two  parallel  ravines  of 
Shueib  and  Leja.  At  one  end  (the  south-east)  it  is 
bounded  by  a  rugged  wady  called  Sebalyeh,  at  the  oth- 
er by  the  upland  plain  of  Er-H;iliah.  In  Wady  Shueib, 
on  the  north-east  of  the  ridge,  stands  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  with  the  naked  cliffs  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly over  it.  In  the  glen  of  Leja,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  the  reputed  rock  of  Moses.  The  peak  of  Jebel 
Miisa  ("Closes'  Jlountain"),  which  the  monks  identify 
with  Sinai,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range, 
overlooking  Wady  Sebaiyeh  and  a  confined  region  of 
rugged  gravelly  hills  near  it.  The  summit  is  a  plat- 
form about  thirty  paces  in  diameter,  partly  covered 
with  ruins.  At  its  eastern  end  is  a  little  chapel,  and 
near  it  a  mosque.  Notwithstanding  the  elevation,  the 
view  is  not  extensive,  and  no  plain  is  in  sight  on  which 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites  could  have  stood;  nor  is  the 
base  of  tlie  peak  at  all  so  clearly  defined  as  the  incidents 
of  the  sacred  narrative  require. 

Various  traditions — Jewish,  Christian,  and  jNIoham- 
medan — have  found  a  local  habitation  on  this  moun- 
tain. A  rugged  ancient  path,  in  many  places  hewn 
iuro  fliglits  of  steps  up  the  granite  cliffs,  passes  a 
grotto  of  the  Virgin,  the  cave  wliere  P>lijah  dwelt  in 
Horeb,  the  footmarks  of  IMohammed's  camel,  and  oth- 
er spots  equally  apocryphal,  in  its  winding  course  to 
the  summit.  This  is  the  Sinai  of  tradition,  but  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  tlie  Hible. 

3.  Rug  es-Snfsiifeh  is  the  third  claimant  for  the  name 
Sinai;  and  its  claim  is  valid.  It  forms  the  north-west- 
ern point  of  the  ridge  of  which  .lebel  Mfisa  is  the  south- 
eastern. The  name  signifies  "  the  peak  (or  he(ul)  of  the 
willow;"  and  is  derived  from  a  willow-tree  which  grows 
in  a  cleft  on  its  side.  The  sum- 
mit is  very  clearly  defined,  ris- 
ing high  above  all  the  other 
peaks  near  it.  In  front  it  de- 
scends in  broken  crags  of  na- 
ked granite  to  Wady  er-Ha- 
hah.  The  view  from  it  is  not 
80  extensive  as  that  from  .lebel 
Mi'isa,  but  it  is  far  more  inter- 
esting and  impressive.  The 
whole  e.xtent  of  the  plain  of 
Er-Hahah,  measuring  more 
than  two  miles  in  length,  and 
ranging  from  one  third  to  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is 
visible.  The  eye  can  follow 
its  windings  as  it  runs  away 
among  the  moimtains  in  the 
distance.  The  level  expanse 
of  Wady  es- Sheikh,  which 
joins  ICr-Kaliah,  is  also  seen 
opening  out  on  the  right,  while 
opposite  it  on  the  left  is  an- 
other section  of  |)lain  forming 
a    recess    in    the    mountains. 


From  near  the  summit  a  wild  ravine  runs  down  the 
front  of  the  mountain,  conveying  a  winter  torrent  into 
Kr-Iiahah.  Up  this  ravine  the  ascent  may  l)e  made 
fri>ni  tlie  plain;  it  is  rugged  and  steep,  but  an  active 
mountaineer,  such  as  Moses  was,  could  easily  accom- 
plish it. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Ras  es-Sufsi\feh 
is  Sinai,  "  the  mount  of  the  Lord."'  Every  requirement 
of  the  sacred  narrative  is  supplied  and  every  inciiient 
illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  surrounding  district. 
Here  is  a  ]ilain  sufficient  to  contain  the  Israelitish  camp, 
and  so  close  to  the  mountain's  base  that  barriers  could 
be  erected  to  prevent  the  rash  or  the  heedless  from 
touching  it.  Here  is  a  mountain-top  where  the  clouds 
that  enshrined  the  Lord  when  he  descended  upon  it 
would  be  visible  to  the  vast  multitude,  even  when  in 
fear  they  would  withdraw  from  the  base  and  retire  to  a 
distance.  From  this  peak  the  thunderings  and  the 
voice  of  Jehovah  would  resound  with  terrific  effect 
through  the  ]ilain,  antl  away  among  the  cliffs  and 
glens  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  AVlien  descending 
through  the  clouds  that  shrouded  it,  Moses  could  hear 
also  the  songs  and  shouts  of  the  infatuated  people  as 
they  danced  round  the  golden  calf;  and  in  "the  brook 
that  descends  out  of  the  mount"  (I)eut.  ix,  21),  through 
the  ravine  into  Er-Kahah,  he  could  cast  the  dust  of  the 
destroyed  idol.  In  fact,  the  mountain,  the  plain,  the 
streamlet,  and  the  whole  topography  correspond  in 
every  respect  to  the  historical  account  given  by  jNIoses. 
The  words  of  dean  Stanley  are  equally  graphic  and 
convincing:  "No  one  who  has  approached  the  Kas 
Sufsafeh  through  that  noble  plain,  or  who  has  looked 
down  iqion  the  plain  from  that  majestic  height,  will 
willingly  part  with  the  belief  that  these  are  the  two  es- 
sential features  of  the  view  of  the  Israelitish  camp.  That 
such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all  in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is 
so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  the  sacred  narrative 
as  to  furnish  a  strong  internal  argument,  not  merely  of 
its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  hav- 
ing been  described  by  an  eye-witness.  The  awful  and 
lengthened  ajiproach,  as  to  some  natural  sanctuary, 
would  have  been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  coming 
scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  exactly  answers  to  the  'bounds' which  were  to 
keep  the  people  off  from  'touching  the  mount.'  The 
plain  itself  is  not  broken  and  uneven,  and  narrowly  shut 
in,  like  almost  all  others  in  the  range,  but  presents  a 
long  retiring  sweep,  against  which  the  people  could 
'remove  and  stand  afar  off.'  The  cliff,  rising  like  a 
huge  altar,  in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  vis- 
ible against  the  sky  in  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  end 
of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very  image  of  'the  mount 
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that  might  be  touched,'  and  from  which  the  voice  of 
(iod  might  be  heard  far  and  wide  over  the  stilhiess  of 
the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  part  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous  valleys. 
Here,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  is  the 
adytum,  withdrawn,  as  if  in  the  'end  of  the  world,' 
from  all  the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things"'  (p.  42, 
4o). 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Beamont.  a  recent  and  observant 
traveller,  are  of  some  importance,  as  showing  that  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  Scripture  names  still  linger  around 
Mount  Sinai:  "Two  or  tliree  facts  seem  to  me  well 
worthy  of  observation.  Immediately  above  Wady  es- 
SheiUh  rises  Jebel  Fureia,  the  front  of  this  is  named 
Jebel  Seneh.  Of  this  name  our  sheik  from  Tor  knew 
nothing,  hut  our  guide  on  Ras  es-Sufsafeh  needed  no 
prompting  to  give  it  its  designation.  This  cluster  of 
Fureia,  or  Zipporah,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  cluster 
of  Jebel  Musa,  and  extends  northward  from  it  to  the 
head  of  the  central  Sinaitic  cluster.  Separated  from 
the  same  central  cluster  of  Jebel  Musa  on  the  left  by 
Wad)'  Leja,  runs  another  parallel  range  of  Sinaitic  rocks. 
To  one  of  these,  and  separated  from  Jebel  Fureia  b^' 
tlie  broad  Er-Rahah,  the  name  Urrehheh  is  given.  This 
name  also,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  other  group,  was 
spontaneously  assigned  to  it  by  our  guide  Mohammed. 
I  was  rather  sceptical  on  the  point,  and  made  him  re- 
peat his  designation  three  or  four  times,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake.  Jly  orthography  is  intended  to 
express,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  sound  of  his  utterance, 
for  it  would  have  been  vain  to  ask  him  to  ^w\\  the 
word.  Supposing,  then,  that  his  nomenclature  was  cor- 
rect, we  have  a  cluster  bearing  the  name  of  Seneli  (Si- 
imi;  comp.  Stanley,  p.  42)  on  the  right  of  Jebel  Musa, 
and  one  bearing  the  name  Urrebbeh  {Horcb')  on  the  left ; 
the  central  cluster  itself  has  no  local  appellative,  and  is 
called  after  the  prophet  IMoses.  May  we  not,  then,  sup- 
pose that  this  central  cluster  bore  the  name  Sinai  or 
Horeb  indiscriminately,  serving  as  the  nucleus  to  which 
the  ranges  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  trended;  and  that,  after 
the  delivery  of  the  law  from  the  peak  of  Ras  es-Sufsa- 
feh, this  bore  the  special  name  of 'Jlountain  of  jMoses,' 
and  that  subsequently  the  local  designations  were  re- 
stricted to  the  ridges  on  the  right  and  left  V"  {Cairo  to 
Sinai,  p.  81,  82).  The  name  Wady  er-Rahah,  which  is 
given  to  the  upland  plain  in  front  of  Ras  es-Sufsafeh,  is 
also  suggestive.  It  signities  "the  vale  of  rest" — rest 
after  labor,  as  that  enjoyed  by  beasts  of  burden  at  the 
close  of  the  dav.  This  is  very  expressive  as  applied  to 
the  long  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  this  plain,  after 
the  toilsome  march  from  Egypt.  The  monks,  as  has 
been  stated,  give  the  name  of  Jebel  jNIiisa  to  the  south- 
ern peak  of  the  central  ridge,  identifying  it  with  Sinai; 
but  they  identifv  Ras  es-Sufsafeh  witli  Ilorel).  There 
are  several  tradiiional  sites  pointed  out  in  AA'ady  er-Ra- 
hah along  the  base  of  Sufsafeh,  but  they  are  so  mani- 
festly apocryphal  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice — such 
as  the  hill  on  which  Aaron  stood,  the  mould  in  which 
the  golden  calf  was  formed,  and  the  pit  of  Korah  (Por- 
ter, Handbook,  p.  35).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  oth- 
er district  in  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  of  Wady  Feiran,  possesses  such  sup- 
plies of  water  and  pasture  as  that  around  Mount  Sinai. 
When  the  springs  and  wells  are  drj'  elsewhere,  the 
IJedawin  resort  hither.  On  Sinai  itself,  on  Jebel  Ka- 
therln,  in  Wadv  Leja,  in  the  convent,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Rahah  are  perennial  sources.  The  pastures,  too, 
among  the  rocks  and  in  the  glens  and  little  upland 
jilains,  are  comparatively  abundant  (see  Olin,  Travels, 
i,  386,  41.5). 

4.  The  late  Dr.  Beke  of  England  broached  the  theory 
that  Sinai  was  not  in  the  peninsula  at  all,  but  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,a  position  that  carries  its  refutation 
on  its  own  face.  In  order  to  accommodate  it.  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  the  Mizraiin.ox  "  Egypt"  of  the  Bil)le, 
into  the  peninsula.  He  finally  made  a  visit  to  the 
region,  and  imagined  he  discovered  the  requisite  local- 


ity in  Jebel  Xiira,  up  Wady  Ithm,  a  short  distance 
from  Akabali ;  an<l  akliough  the  main  object  of  his  jour- 
nej',  which  was  to  prove  "  Mount  Sinai  a  volcano,"  was 
effectually  exploded  by  the  facts  on  the  spot,  he  still 
maintained  liis  general  views  as  stoutly  as  ever,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  single  writer  of  note.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  died  of  fatigue  and  disappointment, 
and  his  widow  has  published  the  notes  of  his  journey 
with  more  affection  than  discretion  {Sinai  in  Arabia 
[Lond.  1878]). 

IV.  Description  of  the  Region. — The  physical  features 
of  the  peninsula  are  broadly  and  deeply  marked.  In 
form  a  triangle,  it  is  shut  in  on  two  sides  by  the  gulfs  of 
Akabah  and  Suez,  and  on  the  third  by  the  desert  of  Tih. 
Within  these  outer  barriers  are  others,  enclosing  what 
may  be  termed  the  shrine.  Along  the  southern  edge  of 
Tih  runs,  like  a  vast  wall,  a  bare  limestone  ridge;  and 
south  of  it  again  is  a  parallel  belt  of  sandy  plain,  appro- 
priately termed  Debbet  er-Ramleh.  A  naked  gravelly 
plain  called  El-Kaa  extends  along  the  whole  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Between  El-Kaa,  Debbet  er-Ramleh, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  lies  a  group  of  mountains,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of 
the  peninsula,  and  is  now  called  emphatically  El-Tor, 
"  the  mountains."  On  the  north  and  west  the  group 
has  projecting  buttresses  of  ruddy  sandstone,  on  which 
most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  "written  valley"  are 
traced ;  but  the  main  body  and  all  the  loftiest  peaks 
are  granite,  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  coloring  —  red, 
yellow,  pur|)le,  and  green  —  making  them  objects  of 
singular  beauty  when  bathed  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
They  are  all,  however,  naked  and  desolate.  As  the  e^'e 
wanders  over  their  riven  sides  and  up  their  jagged 
peaks,  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is 
seen  (see  Olin,  Travels,  \,SS9).  Rugged  passes,  almost 
as  bare  and  dry  and  desolate  as  the  granite  cliffs  over- 
head, wind  from  the  outer  borders  up  into  the  centre  of 
the  group.  On  penetrating  these  ravines,  a  few  acacias 
are  here  and  there  seen  in  a  cranny  of  the  rocks,  and  a 
clump  of  wild  palms  is  occasionally  met  with  fringing 
a  well  or  fountain.  In  the  heart  of  these  moiuitains,  in 
nature's  profoundcst  solitude,  amid  scener}-  unsurpassed 
for  wild  and  stern  grandeur,  history,  tradition,  and  ge- 
ography have  combined  to  locate  Sinai,  "the  mount  of 
the  Lord,"  and  all  those  wondriius  events  which  were 
enacted  round  it. 

The  Sinaitic  group  has  been  arranged  (Stanley,  Sin. 
and  Pal.  p.  11)  in  tliree  chief  masses  as  follows:  (1.) 
The  north-western  cluster  above  Wady  Feiran;  its 
greatest  relief  foimd  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serbal, 
at  a  height  of  6342  feet  above  the  sea.  (For  an  ac- 
coinit  of  the  singular  natural  basin  into  which  the  wa- 
ters of  this  portion  of  the  mountain  mass  are  received, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  scriptural  topography, 
see  Rephidim.)  (2.)  The  eastern  and  central  one;  its 
highest  point  the  Jebel  Katherin,  at  a  height  of  8063 
(Rlippell)  to  8168  (Russegger)  feet,  and  including  the 
Jebel  Miisa,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Riippell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7033,  and 
7097  feet.  (3.)  The  south-eastern  one,  closely  connect- 
ed, however,  with  2;  its  highest  point,  Um  Sliainner, 
being  that  also  of  the  whole.  The  three  last-named 
peaks  all  lie  very  nearly  in  a  line  of  about  nine  miles 
drawn  from  the  most  northerly  of  them,  Miisa,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  south;  and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
traced  on  the  map  westward  for  about  twenty  miles, 
nearly  traverses  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  range  of  Ver- 
bal. These  lines  show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  for 
the  peninsula,  nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  em- 
bracing gulfs,  and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range 
of  Et-Tih,  and  its  southern  apex,  the  Riis  Mohammed. 

The  vegetation  of  the  peninsula  is  most  copious  at 
El-Wady.  near  Tur,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in 
Wady  Feiran,  the  two  oases  of  its  waste,  and  "in  the 
nucleus  of  springs  in  the  (icbel  iVIousa"  (Stanley,  p.  19). 
As  regards  its  fauna,  Seetzen  (iii,  20)  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing animals  as  found  at  Er-Ramleh,  near  Sinai :  the 
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wild  Roat,  the  wubber,  hjena,  fox,  hare,  gazelle,  pan- 
ther (rare),  tiekl-moiise  (el-jurdy,  like  a  jerboa),  and 
a  lizard  called  el-dsob,  which  is  eaten.  See  Wilder- 
ness OF  THK  WaNDKHING. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Sinai  never  became  a 
place  of  Jewish  pilfjtrimago.  Elijah  went  there,  but  it 
was  at  the  command  of  God,  and  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  Jezebel.  It  has  been  thought  possible  that 
Paid  may  have  visited  Sinai  (Gal.  i,  17)  and  been  familiar 
witii  the  name  //njiir  as  given  commonly  to  it,  signify- 
ing '•  a  rock"  (Ewald,  Sendschreihcn,  p.  4!)3).  At  a  very 
early  period,  however,  in  the  Christian  icra,  Sinai  began 
to  be  an  oljject  of  reverence.  It  ap|)ears  that  refugees 
from  persecution  in  Egypt  tirst  sought  an  asylum  amid 
tlifc  mountains.  Anchorets  consecpiently  Hocked  to  it, 
and  convents  were  at  length  founded.  The  )ioor  monks 
had  hard  fare,  and  were  exposcul  during  a  long  course 
of  ages  to  persecutions  and  fearful  massacres  at  the 
hands  of  the  wild  nomads.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Cth  centur}'  the  emi)eror  Justinian  caused  a  church  to 
be  erected,  and  a  fortilied  convent  to  be  built  round  it 
to  protect  the  monks  from  the  incursions  of  ilie  Ish- 
maelites.  It  is  the  present  Convent  of  St.  t'athcrine. 
The  number  of  resident  monks  is  now  usually  about 
twenty-four,  tliough  in  the  14th  century  it  is  said  to 
have  been  as  high  as  four  hundred.  They  arc  ruled  by 
a  prior,  but  there  is  an  archbishop  wlio  always  resides 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  one  of  the  four  independent 
archbishops  of  the  (ireek  Church.  The  lil)rary  of  the 
Convent  contains  some  l.'jIlO  printed  books,  and  about  700 
maimscripis.  A  ft^w  of  the  latter  are  of  great  antiipiity 
and  value.  Among  them  Tischendorf  discovered,  in  the 
year  1859,  tlie  celebrated  Codex  iSinailicus  (q.  v,). 


con«tructed  ^ftei  the  Oidnance  Sanej  ) 

V,  Liteiafuie. — Mount  Smai  and  its  vicinity  have 
been  visited  by  hundreds  of  travellers  in  modern  times, 
and  multitudes  of  descriptions  have  been  written,  few  of 
which,  however,  contain  anything  specially  new.  The 
best  accounts  are  those  of  Robinson,  Bill.  Res.  i,  88-144  ;• 
Burckbardt,  Tnirels  in  Syria,]).  541-590;  Bihliuth.  Sac. 
May,  1849,  p.  381-38G;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  3-77; 
I5eamoiit,  Cairn  to  Sinai,  p.  58-85;  Sandie,  Iloreb  and 
./entsalen),  p.  154-224.  The  German  writers  —  Ritter, 
/'((/.  vnd  Si/r.  vol.  i ;  Riippell,  Rnse ;  Schubert,  Reise,  vol. 
ii ;  and  Niebulir,  Description  de  I'A  rabie — may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage;  and  fidl  descriptions  of  the  con- 
vent, with  views,  are  given  in  Laborile's  Mount  Sinai 
and  I'etra,  and  in  Hartlett's  Fu7ii/  JJai/s  in  the  Desert. 
The  vicinity  is  minutely  described  in  Porters  Hand- 
book for  Palestine,  and  in  Biideker's  also.  The  residts 
of  the  English  Ordnance  Survey — which,  however,  only 
extended  over  the  western  half  of  tlic  peninsula — have 
been  published  in  three  noble  volumes  with  two  supple- 
mentary series  of  photographs  (Loud.  18(i8-G9),  and  a 
good  abstract  may  be  found  in  Palmer's  Desert  of  the 
K.rodns  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  U^72),  and  more  briefly  in  his 
Sinai  from  the  Monuments  (Lond.  1878). 

Sinai  Codex,  IIicukkw.  This  iNIS.,  which  con- 
tains the  Pentateuch,  contains  many  variations  of  the 
accents,  as  yiaW^I,  and  he  heard  (Exod.  xviii,  1),  has 
the  accent  Gershaim,  but  in  Sinai  it  has  Rebia ;  again, 
iSTwH,  the  desert  (ver.  5),  has  Zakeph,  while  in  Sinai 
it  has  Zabph  f/adol.  As  to  the  name  of  the  codex, 
whether  it  is  so  called  from  the  author  or  from  tlie  place 
where  it  was  written  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  According 
to  Levita  it  would  be  the  name  of  a  codex ;  Filrst  (jGesch, 
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der  Kariier,  i,  22,  138)  thinks  that  this  codex  derives 
its  name  from  Mount  Sinai,  while  Joseph  Eshoe,  the 
expositor  of  the  Masorah,  says,  on  Exod.  xviii,  1,  "As 
to  the  remark  Sinai  has  Kebia,  know  that  the  inventors 
of  the  vowel-points  and  accents  were  mostly  from  the 
spiritual  heads  and  the  sages  of  Tiberias.  Now  the 
name  of  one  of  these  was  Sinai,  and  he  differed  from 
the  Masorah,  which  remarks  that  S'^SttJ^I  has  Gershaim, 
and  said  that  it  has  the  accent  Rebia."  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  great  Masoretic  authorit}'  does 
not  take  "'5^0  as  Codex  Sinaiticus,  but  regards  it  as  a 
proper  name  of  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  vowel-points 
and  accents.  Delitzsch  (in  his  Hebrew  translation  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  41,  121)  thinks  that 
the  name  "^D^O  ISO,  Sinai  Codex,  refers  rather  to  the 
place  where  it  was  written  or  found.  See  Strack,  Pro- 
legomena Critica  in  Vet.  Test,  llehruicum  (Lips.  1873),  p. 
23  sq. ;  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Mussoreth  (ed.  Giusburg), 
p.  259 ;  Hottinger,  Thes,  Philolo(/icm  (3d  ed.),  p.  107  ; 
Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Test,  i,  375 ;  Tychsen, 
Tentamen  de  Variis  Codd.  Hebr.  p.  215.     (B.  P.) 

Sinaitic  Inscriptions  is  the  name  usually  given 
to  certain  singular  marks  cut  or  rather  scratched  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  have  in  all  ages 
given  rise  to  great  curiosity  and  many  queries.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  states  that  in  his  time  there  was  an  oasis 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  containing  a  sacred  shrine, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages  every  live  years. 
There  was  a  stone  altar  at  the  spot  with  an  inscription 
in  ancient  unknown  characters.  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  mention  of  the  now  famous  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
The  oasis  was  probably  Feiniil,  though  some  think  it 
was  the  village  of  Tur,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
quinquennial  festival  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  But  the 
first  description  of  the  inscriptions  is  given  (about  A.D. 
535)  by  Cosmas,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Israelites.  They  are  also  referred  to  by  several  ear- 
ly travellers,  as  Neitzschitz  and  Monconys.  Pococke 
and  Niebuhr  attempted  to  copy  them,  but  with  little 
success ;  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  more  accurate  in 
their  transcripts.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Rot/al  So- 
ciety of  Literature  (1832,  iii,  1),  177  of  tiiem  are  careful- 
ly engraved ;  nine  of  these  are  (Jreek,  and  one  is  Latin ; 
the  rest  are  of  that  peculiar  character  which  recent  pa- 
liBographists,  as  Beer,  have  denominated  Nabathrean. 
They  are  accompanied,  wherever  they  occur,  by  rude 
figures  of  men  with  shields,  swords,  bows,  and  arrows ; 
of  camels  and  horses,  of  goats  and  ibexes  with  horns 
wondrously  exaggerated  ;  of  antelopes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds; of  lizards  and  tortoises,  besides  a  number  of 
nondescripts  which  will  puzzle  the  zoologist.  They  are 
met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  the  peninsula,  in  groups  and  singh%  They  have 
been  seen  in  wadies  Sidrv,  Magharah,  and  Feiran ;  in 
wadies  llumr  and  Birah,  on  the  northern  route  to  Sinai ; 
on  and  around  Mount  Serbal ;  in  Wady  Leja  at  Sinai ; 
on  the  plateau  between  wadies  Seyal  and  El-Ain,  on  the 
route  to  Akabah ;  at  Petra,  and  on  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine.  They  occur,  however,  in  greatest  num- 
bers in  Wady  Mokatteb. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  general  very  short,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  brief  lines;  the  letters  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  rudely  cut  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. The  surface  of  the  rock  is  generally  soft,  so  that 
with  a  pocket-knife  one  could  cut  a  shallow  inscription 
in  a  few  minutes.  A  few,  however,  are  more  deeply  and 
regularly  formed.  Though  Lepsius  discovered  some  of 
the  Sinaitic  characters  engraved  over  older  Greek  names, 
yet  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  generally  of  a  much  more 
modern  date  than  the  others,  judging  from  their  appear- 
ance. Some  of  them  have  crosses  attached ;  but  these 
are  not  in  all  cases  of  Christian  origin.  The  very  same 
figures  are  found  on  Egj'ptian  obelisks.  Their  position 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  is  generally  so  low  that  a  man 
could  reach  them.    Some  are  higher,  and  would  require 


a  ladder,  or  at  least  an  expert  climber.  None  are  so 
high  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  ropes  or  scaffold- 
ing. 

Prof.  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  has  examined  them  with  great 
care  and  constructed  an  alphabet.  The  results  of  the 
researches  of  this  distinguished  scholar  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  alphabet  is  independent;  some  of  the  letters 
are  unique,  others  like  the  Palmyrene,  Estrangelo,  and 
Cufic.  They  are  written  from  left  to  right.  2.  The  con- 
tents of  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  examined,  consist  only 
of  proper  names  preceded  by  some  such  words  as  C  t>U, 
"peace,"  1"'3'1,  "in  memory,"  and  "jna,  "blessed." 
The  word  "(tlD,  "  priest,"  is  sometimes  found  after  them. 
The  names  are  those  common  in  Arabic ;  not  one  Jew- 
ish or  Christian  name  has  yet  been  found.  3.  The  lan- 
guage is  supposed  to  be  the  Nabathajan,  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petrrea.  4.  The  writers  were  pil- 
grims. The  great  number  around  Serbal  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  once  a  holy  place.  That  some 
of  the  writers  were  Christian  is  evident  from  the  cross- 
es. 5.  The  age  of  the  inscriiitions  he  supposes  to  be 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century.  Had  they  been  later, 
some  tradition  respecting  them  would  probably  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Cosmas. 

Prof.  Tuch,  of  Leipsic,  while  agreeing  with  Beer  in 
his  alphabet  and  translations,  differs  from  him  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  inscriptions.  He  says  the  language 
is  Arabic ;  the  authors  of  them  were  ancient  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains,  in  religion  heathens.  Pilgrimages 
were  the  occasions  of  the  inscriptions.  Their  date  he 
fixes  not  later  than  the  2d  centurj'  B.C. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  careful  resume,  states  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  age  manifested  both  in  the  pict- 
ures and  letters;  that  they  are  intermixed  with  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  even  one  or  two  Latin  words,  apparently 
of  the  same  date;  that  crosses  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  such  form  as  to  show  their  Christian  origin.  He  con- 
cludes that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian pilgrims. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  these 
singular  inscriptions  chiefly'  occur  in  the  wadies,  and  on 
the  roads  leading  to  particular  spots,  such  as  mounts 
Sinai  and  Serbal,  and  the  Deir  at  Petra.  They  seem 
to  have  been  the  work  of  idle  loiterers,  rude  in  their 
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ideas  of  art,  and  ruder  still  in  their  morals;  for  the  fig- 
ures of  animals  are  generally  ludicrous,  and  occasionally 
obscene.  Many  of  the  inscri|itions  are  evidently  of  re- 
mote antiijuity,  while  others  are  jilainly  not  older  than 
our  own  ivra.  That  they  are  of  Israelii  ish  origin,  as 
Mr.  Forster  maintains,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  as 
yet  heen  producetl.  The  letters  are  not  Hebrew.  Some 
of  them  resemble  i'luenician  characters,  others  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  known  language.  And  yet  it 
would  seem  they  were  the  symbols  of  a  language  at  one 
period  miiversally  known  throughout  tlie  whole  penin- 
sida.  It  does  seem  strange  that  all  knowledge  of  these 
characters  and  the  people  who  used  them  has  been  en- 
tirely lost,  and  it  seems  stranger  still  that  it  was  already 
lost  in  the  4th  century.  The  researches  of  the  greatest 
sch<)lars  of  our  age  have  been  miable  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  these  inscriptions,  or  afford  any  satisfactory  clue 
to  their  origin,  authors,  and  object  (^  Porter,  Handbook 
fur  Palest,  p.  17). 

Prof.  Palmer  has  carefully  investigated  those  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai,  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  thus  summarily  expressed:  "They  are  mere 
scratches  on  the  rock,  the  work  of  idle  loungers,  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  mere  names  interspersed  with 
rude  figures  of  men  and  animals.  In  a  pliilological  point 
of  view  they  do  possess  a  certain  interest,  but  otherwise 
they  are  as  worthless  anil  imimportant  as  the  Arab, 
Greek,  and  European  gniffiti  with  which  they  are  in- 
terspersed. The  language  employed  is  Aramiean,  the 
Shemitic  dialect  which  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  our 
aera  held  throughout  the  East  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  modern  Arabic,  and  the  character  differs  little 
from  the  Xabatluean  alphabet  used  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Idum;ea  and  Central  Syria"  (Desert  (ftlie  Exodus,  p.  IGO). 
See,  in  addition  to  the  al)ove,and  travellers  in  the  region. 
Beer,  Inscrip/iones  ad  Montem  Sinai,  etc.  (Lips.  1840); 
Lenormant,  L'Oriyine  Chretienne  des  Inscr.  Sin.  (Paris, 
185(j);  Schulmann,  Ueber  sinnit.  Inschriften  (Wilna, 
18.5G);  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen  und  Siuiii  (Leips.  1872); 
Sharpe,  lleb.  Inscriptions  between  Ki/i/pt  and  Sinai  (Lond. 
1875);  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  18oo;  C/i.  of  Engl.  Recieic, 
April,  1857.     See  Inscriptions. 

Sinaitic  Manuscript  {Codex  Sinaiticus,  desig- 
nated as  X),  a  M.S.  of  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  New 
Test.,  brought  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  by  Tischendorf  in  1859.  It  consists  of  345 
leaves  and  a  half,  1!)9  in  the  Old  Test,  and  147  in  the 
New  Test.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  Old  Test,  and  Apocrypha  in  the  order 
here  given:  1  Chron.  ix,  27-xi,  22;  Tohit  ii,  2  to  the 
end;  .Judith  i,  1-xi.  KJ:  xiii,  9-xvi;  1  Mace;  4  iMacc. ; 
Isaiah;  .ler.  i,  1-x,  25 ;  .Joel;  Obadiah;  Jonah;  Nahum; 
Habakkuk;  Zephaniah;  Ilaggai;  Zechariah;  Malachi; 
Psalms;  Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes;  Canticles;  Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  Ecclesiasticus;  .lob.  Of  the  missing  portions 
the  following  are  supplied  by  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
ffustanus,  and  the  fragments  afterwards  published  bj' 
Tischendorf,  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS.:  a  few  verses  of  Gen.  xxiii,  xxiv,  and  of  Numl).  v- 
vii;  also  1  Chron.  xi,  22  xix,  17;  Ezra  ix, !)  to  the  end; 
Nchemiali;  Esther;  Tohit  i,  1-ii,  2;  Jer.  x,  25  to  the 
end;  Lam.  i,  1-iii,  20.  This  codex  contains  the  entire 
New  Test.,  together  with  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
parts  of  the  .Shepherd  of  llermas.  There  are./r';/r  col- 
umns in  each  page.  The  character  of  the  letters,  the 
inscriptions  and  sui)Scriptions  to  different  books,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
the  nature  of  I  lie  readings,  and  other  pecidiarities, 
agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B,  or  the  Vatican. 
Tischendorf  supposes  that  it  is  somewhat  older  than  B, 
belonging  to  the  4th  century.  Probably  it  is  of  the  <ilh 
century,  though  maile  from  a  text  older  than  that  of  B. 
The  copyist,  writing  perhaps  from  dictation,  has  made 
many  blunders.  The  value  of  this  acipiisiiion  to  the 
critical  aiijiaratus  of  the  Bible  can  hardly  lie  overesti- 
mated. In  Tischendorf's  Xolilia  Edilionis  CuJicis  Biblio- 
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Specimen  of  the  Codex  Sinaitiens  (containing  1  Tim.  iii,  16: 
Kai  o/ioXoyoi'juelnoy  jue^a  6(7^  I  to  rri?  ci'<Te/:?f ta?  ]  ^iucTn- 
piov  OS-  €\<pav€pu>^ri  ev  (Tap\Ki'  €^(Kaiu)^r)  ei'  |  Wi't  uxp^t)  a-y- 
7€AoiP  I  earipvx^r}  ev  e\jve<riv  enta-revl^r)  ev  Koaijua'  \  ait- 
\rifjL<p^t)  ev  I  6of  r|). 

1-um  Sinaitici,  etc.  (Lips.  1860,  sm.  fol.),  the  indefatigable 
critic  has  given  nine  pages  entire  from  the  New  Test., 
eight  from  the  Old  Test.,  and  one  from  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (p.  22  sq.).  He 
has  also  furnished  ujjwards  of  six  hundred  readings  from 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Test.  (p.  14  sq.).  A  fac-simile 
is  given  above.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  printed  a  brief 
Noiitia  Codicis  to  accompany  the  seventh  edition  of  his 
Greek  Test,  of  the  same  size.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  agrees  with  B  in  omitting  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  Mark's  gospel;  that  it  has  of  itpavtpoj^i;, 
not^Eoe ;  that  it  omits  the  passage  respecting  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  (John  vii,  o3-viii,  11);  agrees  with  B 
in  omitting  tv  ((ptcrio  in  Ephes.  i,  1  («  prima  manu) ; 
wants  the  doxology  in  Matt,  vi,  13,  as  do  B  D  Z ;  agrees 
with  B  in  reading  r?;v  fKKXrjaiav  tov  Qiot)  (Acts  xx, 
28) ;  with  B  C  D**  in  having  ovSn'o^  Xoyov  woiov- 
juai  ri]i'  ■i\jv)(r]v  rifiiav  tjxavTio  (ver.  24),  and  has  (.loi'o- 
yei'/ZC  Otoe  with  B  C  L  in  John  i,  18 — a  reading  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  The  IMS.  has  been  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  fac-simile  (4  vols,  fol.),  the  edition  being 
limited  to  300  copies.  In  18C3  the  New-Test,  part  was 
published  in  ordinary  type  at  Leipsic,  4to,  with  columns 
the  same  as  the  original,  and  in  18(55  Tischendorf  issued 
a  new  edition  in  8vo.  Scrivener  has  also  printed  its 
readings  in  a  small  vol.  (1863),  and  Ilansell  has  added 
them  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Test.  (1864). — Kitto. 
See  Amer,  Theol.  Rev.  April,  18(;i ;  Princeton  Rev.  Jan. 
1861;  Land.  (Wesl.)  Rev.  Oct.  1863;  Brit.  Quar.  Rev. 
Oct.  1863 ;  Stud.  v.  Kril.  1864,  iii ;  Zeitschr.f.  wissensch, 
Tlieolofte,  iv,  1864.     See  j\I.\NUscaiPTS,  Biulical. 

Sincerity  (from  sinceru^,  "  without  wax  ;"  honey 
separated  from  the  wax,  perfectly  pure).  In  Scripture 
sincere  {dSo\o(;,fi\tKpiyiii:)  signides  pure,  without  mixt- 
ure. Sincerity  is  opposed  to  double-mindedness,  or  de- 
ceit, when  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  contrary  to 
the  language  of  the  lip.s.  Paul  (Phil,  i,  10)  would  have 
the  l'liili|ipians  to  be  pure,  their  behavior  iimocent,  free 
from  olleiice,  "thai  ye  may  l)e  sincere  and  without  offence 
till  the  day  of  Christ."  Peter  (2  ICpist.  iii,  1)  exhorts  the 
pure,  sincere  mind  of  the  faithful.  Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  v, 
8)  of  sincerity  and  triil  li,  or  of  juirity  and  truth,  in  ojipo- 
sition  to  the  leavened  bread  of  ini()uity.  lie  reproaclies 
the  false  apostles  with  not  preaching  Jesus  Christ  sin- 
cen'ly,  purely,  with  upright  and  disinterested  .sentiments 
(Phil,  i,  15).  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  by  Gurnall,  Christian  Armor,  ii,  121-148. 
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Sinclair,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Loudon  County,  Ya.,  April 
9,  1793.  In  his  twenty -first  j'ear,  while  residing  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  he  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Kentucky 
Conference  in  September,  1824,  but  was  transferred  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  1830.  Here  he  labored  as 
pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  1844,  when  he  was  su- 
perannuated. This  relation  he  sustained  until  1846, 
when  he  again  became  effective,  serving  as  presiding 
elder  eight  years  and  pastor  two.  He  again  took  a 
superaniRiated  relation  in  1857,  and  made  his  home  in 
Evanston  until  his  death,  in  18()(}  or  1801.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  See  ilin- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  18G1,  p.  200. 

Siiid,  a  fabulous  hero  of  the  Oriental  mythology, 
who  is  said  to  have  migrated  with  his  brother  Hind  to 
India,  and  to  have  there  founded  several  empires. — 
Vollmer,  Worterh.  d.  Mijihul.  s.  v. 

Sindliee  Version.  Sindhee  is  a  dialect  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinde,  an  extensive  country  of 
Western  India,  and  attached  since  1839  to  the  Bombay 
presidency.  As  early  as  1815  a  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures was  commenced  by  the  Serainpore  missionaries,  but 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  the  Gospel  of  INIatthew  was  com- 
mitted to  press.  A  translation  of  the  same  gospel  was 
also  made  by  Capt.  G.  Stack,  and  an  edition  of  500  copies 
printed  by  the  Bombay  auxiliary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  In  1859  an  edition  of  580  copies  of 
John's  Gospel  issued  from  the  same  source,  having  been 
executed  under  the  care  of  Kev.  A.  Burn :  280  copies  of 
this  edition  were  printed  in  the  Arabic  character,  and 
300  copies  in  the  Gurmukhi.  In  18G0  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, ill  the  Arabic  character,  was  printed,  together  with 
600  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  while  the  printing  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  commenced  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Sheldon.  According  to  the  report  of  1878  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  besides  Genesis,  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  are  the  only  parts  printed,  and  all 
copies  distributed  amounted  to  44,734.  See  The  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  and  the  A  nmial  Reports  of  tlie  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     (B.  P.) 

Sindhu,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Ganga,  and,  like  the  latter,  a  river. 

Sindon  (literally  a  coUon  cloth),  a  word  having  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  meanings:  1.  A  napkin;  2.  A  cloth 
for  holding  and  enclosing  the  bread  offered  for  the  holy 
eucharist  in  the  Eastern  churcli ;  3.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  communion-cloth  which  the  faithful,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Church,  hold  before  them  when 
partaking  of  the  sacrament;  4.  In  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  this  term  is  applied  to  the  linen  cloth 
which  covers  the  altar-slab. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Sindonary.     See  Sindon. 

Sindri,  an  abode  in  Gimle — the  Scandinavian  heav- 
en— which  is  constructed  entirely  of  gold. 

Sindur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
giant- virgins  who  together  became  the  mothers  of 
Heimdal  by  Odin. 

Sinecure  {sine  cura,  "  without  care,"  i.  e.  of  souls), 
in  ecclesiastical  usage,  may  be  either — 1.  A  benefice  of 
pecuniary  value,  a  rectory,  or  vicarage,  in  which  there 
is  neither  church  nor  population  ;  2.  A  benefice  in  which 
the  rector  receives  the  tithes,  though  the  cure  of  souls, 
legally  and  ecclesiastically,  belongs  to  some  clerk ;  or  3. 
A  benefice  in  which  there  are  both  rector  and  vicar,  in 
which  case  the  duty  commonly  rests  with  the  vicar,  and 
the  rectory  is  called  a  sinecure  ;  but  no  church  in  which 
there  is  but  one  incumbent  is  properly  a  sinecure.  A 
church  may  be  down,  or  the  parisii  become  destitute  of 
parishioners;  but  still  there  is  not  a  sinecure,  for  the  in- 
cumbent is  under  an  obligation  of  performing  divine 
service  if  the  church  shoidd  be  rebuilt  or  the  parish  be- 
come inhabited.— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturtjical  Terms,  s.  v. 


Sinecurist,  one  who  holds  a  sinecure  or  is  an  ad- 
vocate for  sinecures  (q.  v.). 

Siner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
famous  asa- horses  employetl  by  the  gods  when  they 
rode  to  tlie  place  of  judgment  by  the  fountain  of  Urdar. 

Sine'W  (once  for  p'^S',  a  f/nawer,  i.  e.  pain  [Job 
XXX,  17] ;  elsewhere  T'S;  gid)  occurs  especialh*  in  the 
phrase  ndsri  T^;,  gid  han-nasheh,  "the  sinew  that 
shrank"  (Gen.  xxxii,33),  i.e.  the  nervus  ischiadicus,  or 
thigh-cord  (Gesenius,  Thesuur.  p.  921).  Josephus  ren- 
ders it  the  broad  nerve  (vtvpov  TrXarv,  A  nt.  i,  10,  2),  be- 
ing that  which  is  on  the  thigh  (Tp^r)  C|3  b"),  extend- 
ing from  the  knee  upwards,  and  in  fact  but  a  continua- 
tion of  that  along  the  shin  (Rosenmiiller, //o«t/.  rf.  ^na- 
tomie,  6th  ed.  p.  519).  Many  understand  by  it  the  ham- 
string, or  tendo  A  chillis ;  but  this  is  no  proper  nerve 
nor  muscle.  Modern  Jews,  in  general,  regard  this  part, 
even  of  clean  animals,  to  be  inedible,  although  the  Mo- 
saic law  contains  no  prohibition  on  the  subject.  For 
the  Talmudic  prescription  see  the  Mishna  {Cholin,  vii). 
The  rabbins  mostly  imderstand  the  sinews  of  the  hips 
to  be  intended  (see  Philippson,  ad  loc). — Winer,  ii,  484. 

SinfioetH,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Sig- 
mund  by  his  sister  Signy  ( q.  v.).  The  latter  had,  with- 
out being  recognised,  submitted  herself  to  the  embraces 
of  her  brother  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  a  son  in 
whose  veins  should  How  the  unmixed  blood  of  Wolsung's 
race.  That  son  was  intended  to  become  the  avenger  of 
her  father's  murder,  and  he  justified  his  mother's  expec- 
tations by  the  utmost  boldness  and  fearlessness. — Voll- 
mer, Worteib.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Singer  (properly  ^O,  shdr,  or  some  other  form  of 
T'UJ,  to  sing ;  occasionally  of  "'•^f,  to  plag  an  accompa- 
niment; but  the  "chief  singer"  is  styled  Tl1l^'0,nienats- 
tseach,  the  pnecentor  of  the  Levitical  orchestra).  Sing- 
ing was  always  natural  to  the  Hebrews,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Levitical  worship  (  see  Schmid,  De  Cantoribus 
Eccl.  V.  et  N.  T.  [Helmst.  1708]).    See  Hymn  ;  Music. 

SINGERS,  IN  Christian  Worship,  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate orders  of  the  clergy  in  the^arlv  Church,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  Mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Council 
of  Laodicea;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  instituting 
them  seems  to  have  been  to  regulate  and  encourage  the 
ancient  psalmody  of  the  Church.  They  were  afterwards 
called  canonical  or  registered  singers.  They  were  also 
called  vTrojSoXf^Q,  monitors,  or  suggesters,  from  their 
office,  which  was  to  act  as  precentors  of  the  people. 
Their  ordination  required  no  imposition  of  hands,  nor 
solemn  consecration,  and  might  be  conferred  by  a  pres- 
byter using  this  form  of  words:  "  See  that  thou  believe 
in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  ap- 
prove in  thy  works  what  thou  believest  in  th}-^  heart." 
Their  station  in  the  church  was  in  the  ambo,or  reading- 
desk.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Ant iq.  iii,  7;  viii,  5.  See 
Singing. 

Singhalese  Religion.     See  Buddhism. 

Singhalese  Version.  This  version— intended 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon,  from 
Batticaloa  on  the  east  to  the  river  Chilaw  on  the  west, 
and  for  those  of  the  interior — was  first  made  when  Cey- 
lon was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  In  1737  the 
Dutch  governor,  Van  Imhoff,  established  a  printing- 
press  at  Colombo,  with  the  view  of  disseminating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  natives.  In  1739  an 
edition  of  the  four  gospels  in  Singhalese  was  completed 
at  this  press,  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  J.  P.  Wetzel,  a 
minister  at  Colombo.  The  translation  was  prepared 
from  the  original  (ireek  by  the  Kev.  W.  Konym,  and 
was  puljlished  imder  the  title  Het  Heylige  Evangelium 
onses  lleeren  en  Zuligmakers  Jesii  Christi  na  de  Beschry- 
vinge  van  de  Marnien  Gods  en  H.  Evangelisten  Mattheus, 
Marcus,  Lucas,  en  Johannes,  uyt  het  Oorspronkelylce  Grieks 
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in  (le  Sinr/aleeie  Tale  Overfjehracht,  etc.  A  revised  and 
corrected  edition  was  published  in  1780  by  the  Revs. 
Fvbrands  and  I'hilipsz,  who  also  superintended  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  printed  in  1771,  and  published  under 
the  title  De  /fiimkliii(/en  der  Apostelen  Beschnven  door 
den  KfaiKjeliM  Lncas.  For  this  part  of  the  New  Test, 
two  learned  Singhalese  natives  were  engaged,  who  pros- 
ecuted their  translation  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Cat.  In  1770  the  whole  New  Test,  was  issued, 
while  of  the  GUI  Test,  only  some  parts  were  published. 
When,  in  1812,  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
was  formed,  one  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
society  was  the  examination  of  the  Singhalese  version 
of  the  New  Test.  It  was  found  that  a  thorough  revi- 
sion or  a  new  translation  was  deemed  indispensable. 
The  work  of  revision  progressed  but  slowly ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1817  that  the  revised  New  Test,  left  the  Colom- 
bo press.  Six  years  later  the  Old  Test,  was  printed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lambrick,  of  the  Church 
Mission  at  Cotta,  a  village  near  Colombo,  had  under- 
taken another  translation  of  the  Singhalese  Scriptures, 
which  was  completed  in  1834  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  This  version,  which  is 
generally  distinguished  as  the  "  Cotta  Version,"  differs 
from  the  one  set  forth  by  the  Colombo  Bible  Society  in 
the  following  particulars :  "  1.  All  the  honorific  termina- 
tions— that  is,  peculiar  terminations  of  the  verbs,  nouns, 
and  pronouns  indicative  of  respect — used  in  books  in  the 
high  Singhalese  dialect  are  omitted  in  the  Cotta  ver- 
sion. 2.  Those  terminations  of  nouns,  etc.,  in  common 
use  in  the  colloquial  dialect  are  adopted.  3.  One  pro- 
noun for  the  second  person  singular  (there  are  twelve 
others  in  use  in  Singhalese  books)  is  uniformly  used 
throughout  the  Cotta  version,  wlioever  may  be  the  per- 
son spoken  to,  human  or  divine.  4.  Words  in  common 
use  are  invariably  substituted  for  learned  ones."  As 
both  versions  had  their  merits,  yet  the  missionaries  of 
various  denominations  engaged  in  Ceylon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  version  shoidd  be  for  common  use ; 
and  a  revision  committee  was  appointed  in  1853  to  pre- 
pare a  new  translation.  In  1857  the  revision  of  the  New 
Test,  was  completed;  but  when  that  of  the  Old  Test, 
will  be  completed  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Meanwhile 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  print  more  than  one  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  according  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing versions.  See  Le  Long-Masch,  Bihliotheca  Sacra 
(Haliv,  1778),  II,  i,  210  sq.;  The  Bible  of  Every  Land, 
p.  147  s(i. ;  tlie  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  1857  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Singing,  an  ordinance  of  divine  worship,  in  which 
we  express  our  joy  in  (iod,  and  gratitude  for  his  mer- 
cies. It  has  always  been  a  branch  both  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  in  all  ages  and  periods  of  time.  It 
was  a  jiart  of  the  worship  of  the  heathen.  It  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  people  of  God  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv) ;  also  under  the  ceremonial  law. 
Under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  it  is  particularly  en- 
joined (Col.  iii,  IC;  Eph.  v.  19).  It  was  practiced  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  (]\Iatt.  xxvi,  30),  and  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Christianity.  The  praises  of  God  may  be 
sung  privately  in  the  family,  l)ut  chiefly  in  the  house 
of  (to<1  ;  and  should  be  attended  to  with  reverence,  sin- 
cerity, jov,  gratitude,  and  with  the  understanding  (1 
Cor.  xiv,  15). 

From  the  apostolic  age  singing  was  always  a  part  of 
divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Church 
joined  together;  and  it  was  the  decay  of  this  practice 
that  (irst  brought  the  order  of  singers  into  the  Church. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (canon  15)  prohibited  singing 
by  the  congregation;  but  this  was  a  lem])orary  provi- 
sion, designecl  only  to  restore  and  revive  the  ancient 
psalmody.  We  find  that  in  after-ages  the  peo|ile  en- 
joye<l  their  ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  togetiier. 

Among  the  Anti-l'a-doljaptists,  during  the  early  part 
of  their  existence,  psalmody  was  generally  excluded  as 
a  human  ordinance;  but  some  congregations  having 
adopted  it  about  the  beginning  of  ttie  18ih  century,  a 


violent  controversy  was  excited.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century,  however,  the  praises  of  God  were  sung  in 
everj-  Anti-lVdobaptist  church. 

It  was  customary,  early  in  the  present  centurj',  for 
the  precentor  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  read  the 
psalm  line  by  line  as  it  was  sung.  When  the  practice 
of  continuous  singing  was  introduced,  it  was  a  source  of 
great  and  numerous  congregational  disturbances,  and  it 
was  popularly  stigmatized  as  an  innovation.  As  to  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  as  an  accompaniment  to  sing- 
ing, see  Ciioiu;  Music;  SiNGEK. 

Singing -cakes,  a  name  given  formerly  among 
Romanists  to  the  consecrated  wafers  used  in  private 
masses. 

Singing-schools  were  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  order  of  singers  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  partic- 
ularly in  France  and  Germany-.  These  schools  were 
very  much  patronized  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under 
whom  they  gained  great  celebrity.  From  them  origi- 
nated the  famous  Gref/orian  Chant  (q.  v.),  a  plain  sys- 
tem of  Church  music.  The  prior,  or  principal,  of  these 
schools  was  a  man  of  great  consideration  and  influence. 
The  name  of  this  officer  at  Rome  was  archicantor  eccle- 
sue  Romawe,  and,  like  that  of  prelatus  cantor  in  their 
chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  it  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable and  lucrative  office. — Coleman,  Christian  A  n- 
tiquities. 

Single  Combat  has  always  been,  among  semi- 
civilized  nations,  a  favorite  resort  to  decide  a  dispute 
without  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  Classical  history 
abounds  with  instances.  The  Bible  also  gives  a  few 
noteworthy  cases,  of  which  the  contest  between  David 
(q.  v.)  and  Goliath  is  the  most  remarkable.  Similar 
customs  still  prevail  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  the  Bedouin,  p.  174).  The  practice  has  in  mod- 
ern times  degenerated  into  that  of  duelling.  See  the 
monographs  on  the  subject  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index 
P7-o(jrammatum,  p.  160. 

Single  Eye  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  A.V,  (Matt. 
vi,  29;  Luke  xi,  34)  for  6(p^u\f.ioQ  airXovQ,  an  ?/«- 
clouded  vision,  rather  than  a  single  aim.  See  the  com- 
mentators ad  loc,  and  the  monographs  of  Zorn  in  the 
Miscell,  Buisb,  ii,  240 ;  and  Sommel  (Lond.  and  Goth. 
1787), 

Singlin,  Antoixe,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Paris  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Vincent  de  Paul  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  After  learning  Latin  in  the  College  de 
Paris,  he  entered  the  Hopital  de  Pitie  to  teach  the  cat- 
echism to  children.  Later  he  attached  himself  to  the 
abbe  of  St.  Cyran,  who  induced  him  to  become  a  priest, 
and  procured  him  a  nomination  as  confessor  to  the  Port- 
Royal  recluses,  to  which  duty  he  joined  that  of  superior 
of  two  of  their  houses.  His  timidity  at  length  caused 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  with  Madame  de  Longiieville, 
where  he  died,  April  17,  l(i()4.  He  was  possessed  of 
moderate  learning,  but  sound  sense,  and  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers — qualities  which 
he  showed  in  his  Instructions  Chretiennes  (Paris.  1671-73, 
and  later),  being  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  wliich  are 
highly  spoken  of.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  let- 
ters in  the  Nouveaux  Mhnoires  de  Poii- Royal.  See 
his  Ijife  prefixed  to  Goujet's  edition  of  the  former  work. 
— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Singular,  a  word  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense 
of  Inrotnparalile,  matchless,  of  imequalled  excellence.  The 
following  examples  are  taken  from  king  Edward  VI's 
Printer:  "Breathe  into  my  heart  i)v  thy  Holy  Si)irit 
this  most  jirecious  and  sinyular  gift  of  faith,  which 
worketh  by  charity,  .  .  .  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me 
out  of  this  careful  life  [a  life  full  of  cares],  I  may  en- 
joy that  thy  most  sinynlar  and  last  benefit,  which  is 
everlasting  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  — 
Staunton,  Diet,  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 
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Si'nim  (Heb.  Sinim',  ^3^0,  prob.  of  foreign  etj-- 
mology ;  Sept.  Wkpaai ;  Vitlg.  austrulis),  a  people  whose 
country  ("the  land  of  Sinim")  is  noticed  in  Isa.  xlix, 
12  as  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world,  either 
in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of  the  early  inter- 
preters adopted  the  former  view,  but  the  Sept.,  in  giv- 
ing }\rsiaits,  favors  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  mod- 
ern authi)rity  is  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  the  name 
being  identitied  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others 
with  the  classical  Since,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  China.  No  locality  in  the  south  equally  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment:  Sin,  the  classical  Pelu- 
sium,  which  Bochart  [Phuleg,  iv,  27)  suggests,  is  too 
near,  and  Syene  (jMichaelis,  Spicil.  ii,  32)  would  have 
been  given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is 
no  a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sinag  being 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
geographers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that 
an  inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme  east 
with  the  west  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  a  traffic 
was  maintained  on  the  frontier  of  China  between  the 
Sinaj  and  the  Sc3'thians,  in  the  manner  still  followed  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name 
for  these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probabh'  be  that  of  the  Sinaj,  whose  town  Thinaj  (an- 
other form  of  the  Sinre)  was  one  of  the  great  emporiums 
in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Tsin  or  Tin,  in  the  province  of  Shensi.  The 
SinfB  attained  an  independent  position  in  Western  China 
as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  in  the  3d  century 
B.C.  established  their  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Rabbinical  name 
of  China,  Tsin,  as  well  as  "China"'  itself,  was  derived 
from  this  dynasty  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). — Smith. 
This  ancient  people  were  known  to  the  Arabians  by  the 
name  of  Sin,  and  to  the  Syrians  by  that  of  Tsini;  and 
a  Hebrew  writer  may  well  have  heard  of  them,  espe- 
cially if  sojourning  at  Babylon,  the  metropolis,  as  it 
were,  of  all  Asia.  This  name  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Chinese  by  other  Asiatics;  for  the  Chinese 
themselves,  though  not  unacquainted  with  it,  do  not 
employ  it,  either  adopting  the  names  of  the  reigning 
dynasties,  or  ostentatiously  assuming  high-sounding 
titles,  e.  g.  Tcfninr/kue,  "central  empire."  But  when  the 
name  was  thus  given  by  other  nations,  and  whence  it 
was  derived,  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  of  those  writers 
is  possibly  correct  who  suppose  that  the  name  d'^D'^O, 
Siiieses,  came  from  the  fourth  dynasty,  called  Tshin, 
which  held  the  throne  from  B.C.  249  to  206  (Du  Halde, 
Descript.  de  la  Chine,  i,  1,  306;  A.  Remusat,  Nouv. 
Melanges  Asiatiques,  ii,  .334  sq. ;  Klaproth,  Journ. 
Asiaf.  X,  53  sq.).  A  people  called  Tshinas  are  spoken 
of  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  the  name  of  this  dynasty 
may  have  been  known  among  foreign  nations  long  be- 
fore it  acciuired  the  sovereign  power  over  all  China. — 
Kitto.  See  the  Zeitschr.Jur  loissensch.  Theol.  1863,  vol. 
iv.     See  China. 

Sinir,  in  Norse  mj'thology,  was  one  of  the  asa- 
horses. 

Sinis,  two  characters  in  Grecian  mythology, 

1.  The  son  of  Polypemon,  Pemon,  or  Poseidon,  by 
Sylea,  who  was  sumamed  Pityocampes  (fir- bender),  or 
Procrustes.  He  dwelt  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  as  a 
robber,  and  destroyed  the  travellers  who  fell  into  his 
power  by  fastening  them  to  the  tops  of  two  fir-trees 
which  he  had  bent  down,  and  which  he  then  permitted 
to  spring  back  to  their  upright  condition.  He  was 
himself  killed  by  Theseus  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  A  son  of  Neptune  and  Anaxo,  and  brother  to  Cer- 
cj'on.  His  mother  dwelt  in  TrcBzen.  Theseus  mur- 
dered her  sons  and  defloured  her  daughters,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  victors  at  that  day. — VoUmer, 
Wdrterh.  il  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Si'nite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art.  has-Sini', 


"^pSil,  probably  of  local  etymology ;  Sept.  ' katwaloQ ; 
Vulg.  Sinceus),  a  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x,  17;  1 
Chron.  i,  15)  whose  position  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district.  Various  locali- 
ties in  that  district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  the  name,  particularly  Sinna,  a  mountain  for- 
tress mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi,  755) ;  Sinum  or  Sini, 
the  ruins  of  wliich  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Qiicest. 
Gen.  loc.  cit.);  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in  the  15th 
century  as  near  the  River  Area  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
948) ;  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  near  Tripoli  (Robinson, 
Researches,  ii,  494).  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan give  Orihosia,  a  town  on  the  coast  to  the  north- 
east of  Tripolis. — Smith.     See  Canaanite. 

Sinlessness  of  Christ.     See  Christ,  Sinless- 

NESS  OF. 

Sinoe,  in  Greek  mj'thology,  was  an  Arcadian  nymph 
who  brought  up  the  god  Pan,  and  from  whom  he  was 
named  Sinoeis. 

Sin-offering  (nX^pO,  chattcith;  Sept.  ajiapria,  to 
Tiig  afiapTtac,  irtpl  ctfiapriaQ  ;  Vulg. pi-o 2}eccato).  The 
sin-offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin  were 
most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  enjoined  in 
Lev.  iv,  whereas  in  ch.  i-iii  the  burnt-offering,  meat- 
offering, and  peace-offering  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  object  of  the  law  is  to  regulate,  not  to  enjoin,  the 
presentation  of  them  to  the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  word 
chattdth  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in  ante-Mosaic  times. 
Its  technical  use  in  Gen.  iv,  7  is  asserted,  and  supported 
by  high  authority.  But  the  word  here  probably  means 
(as  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  A.V.)  "sin."  The  fact  that 
it  is  never  used  in  application  to  any  other  sacrifice  in 
Genesis  or  Exodus  alone  makes  the  translation  "sin- 
offering"  here  very  improbable.  It  is  therefore  pecul- 
iarly a  sacrifice  of  the  law,  agreeing  with  the  clear  defi- 
nition of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the  "  sin- 
fulness of  sin,"  which  were  the  main  objects  of  the  law 
in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiation  was,  no  doubt,  latent 
in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was  taught  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Levitical  sin-offering.  The  ceremonial 
of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv  and  vi.  The 
animal — a  young  bullock  for  the  priest  or  the  congrega- 
tion, a  male  kid  or  lamb  for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  private  person,  in  all  cases  without  blemish — was 
brought  by  the  sacrificer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from 
later  Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation) ;  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  victim  some  was  then  sprinkled  seven  times 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some  put  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  rest  poured  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of 
the  flesh)  was  then  burned  on  the  altar  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing; the  remainder  of  the  bodj',  if  the  sin-offering  were 
that  of  the  priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation, 
was  carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "  clean  place" 
and  there  burned  ;  but,  if  the  offering  were  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  alone 
in  the  holy  place,  as  being  "  most  holy." 

The  "trespass-offering"  (DllJX;  ■jrKi^Hj.ifkua,  to  ttjq 
irXtji-ifuXeiag  ;  pro  delicto)  is  closely  connected  with  the 
sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly 
distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some  cases  offered  with 
it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  same  sacrifice,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (ch.  xiv).  The  victim 
was  in  each  case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering, 
in  all  cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
part  to  the  principal;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round 
about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offering,  the  fat 
burned,  and  the  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin-offering. 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a  differ- 
ence in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The  nature  of  that 
difference  is  still  a  subject  of  great  controversy.    Look- 
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ing  first  to  the  derivation  of  the  two  words,  we  find  that 
rxun  is  derived  from  S-H,  which  is,  properly,  to 
"miss"  a  mark,  or  to  '"err"  from  a  way,  and,  secondarily, 
to  "sin,"  or  to  incur  "penalty;"  that  ~wX  is  derived 
from  the  root  n'^j'X,  which  is,  properly,  to  "fail,"  having 
for  its  "  primary  idea  neijlirjence,  especially  in  gait"  (Ge- 
senius).  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  derivation  goes,  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  reference  to  general  and  actual 
sin  in  the  former,  to  special  cases  of  negligence  in  the 
latter.  Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
should  be  ottered,  we  find  one  imjiortant  passage  (Lev. 
V,  1-13)  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  called  first  a  "  trespass- 
offering"  (ver.  ()),  and  then  a  "  sin-offering"  (ver.  7,  9, 1 1, 
12).  But  the  nature  of  the  victims  in  ver.  G  agrees  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former;  the  ap- 
plication oi  the  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reit- 
erated; and  there  is  at  ver.  1-1  a  formal  introduction  of 
the  law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-uttering  in  iv,  1.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  word  C\Z,'^t  is  not  here  used  in  its  techni- 
cal sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
sin-offering  only.  See  Tkkspass-ofkehing. 
We  find,  then,  that  the  sin-offerings  were — 

A.  Rec.di.ar. 

(1.)  For  the  whole  people,  at  the  New  Moon,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Numb,  xxviii,  15-xxix,  3S) ;  besides  the  solemn  offerimj 
of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi). 

(2.)  for  the  prte-tts  and  Levites  at  their  consecration 
(Exod.  xxix,  10-14,  ;56);  besides  the  yearly  sin-ofleriiig  (a 
bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  ol' Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi). 

(3.)  To  these  may  be  added  the  sacrifloe  of  the  red  heif- 
er (conducted  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  siu-offerinsr),  from 
the  ashes  of  which  was  mnde  the  "water  of  separation," 
used  in  ceitain  cases  of  ceremonial  pollution  (Numb.  xix). 

/>'.   SpKOIAf,. 

(1.)  For  (inp  sin  of  "ignorance"  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest,  people,  ruler,  or 
private  man  (Lev.  iv). 

(2.)  For  refusal  to  bear  witness  under  adjuration  (Lev. 
V,  1). 

(3.)  For  ceremonial  defilement  not  wilfully  contracted 
(Lev.  v,  2,  3),  uuder  which  may  be  classed  the  oft'erings  at 
the  purification  of  women  (xii,  6-S),  at  ilie  cleansing  of 
leprosy  (xiv,  19,  31)  or  the  uncleanness  of  men  or  women 
(.XV,  l.'S,  3(1),  on  the  defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Numb,  vl,  6- 
11)  or  the  expiration  of  his  vow  (ver.  10). 

(4.)  For  the  breach  of  a  i-n.-ih  oath,  the  keeping  of  which 
would  involve  siu  (Lev.  v,  4). 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always 
special,  as — 

(1.)  For  sacrilege  "  in  ignorance,"  with  compensation  for 
the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value,  be- 
sides, to  the  priest  (Lev.  v,  15, 10). 

(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  against  some  definite 
pr(>hil)itiim  of  the  law  (Lev.  v,  17-1'J). 

(3.)  For  fraud,  supjirexsion  of  the  truth,  or  perjuni 
against  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the  additioii 
<if  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  question  to 
the  person  wronged  (Lev.  vi,  1-C). 

(4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xix,  20,  21). 

(5.)  A  t  the  purification  of  the  kper  (Lev.  xiv,  12),  and  the 
polluted  Xazarite  (Numb,  vi,  12),  offered  with  the  sin-of- 
feriug. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the  two 
classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch  closely  upon 
each  other,  as  especially  in  /i  (1.)  of  the  sin-offering, 
and  (2.)  of  the  trespass-offering.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  sin-offering  was  the  only  regular  and  general  recog- 
nition of  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was  far 
more  solemn  and  symbolical  in  its  ceremonial;  the  tre.s- 
])a.ss-ort'ering  was  confined  to  special  ca.ses,  most  of  which 
related  to  tlie  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to 
the  lioly  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (.').).  where  the  tres- 
pass-(»ffering  is  united  with  the  sin-ottering,  .hjseiilms 
(Ant.  iii,  U,',i)  declares  that  the  sin-ottering  is  presented 
by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in  ignorance"  (kht  ayi'oi-  ' 
av),  and  the  trespass-offering  by  "  one  who  has  sinned 
and  is  conscious  of  his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict 
him  thereof."  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  (as  by 
Winer  and  otliersj  that  the  former  was  used  in  cases  of 


known  sin  against  some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the 
case  of  secret  sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to 
judicial  cognizance.  Other  ojiinions  have  been  enter- 
tained, widely  ditterent  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another.  The  opinions  which  suppose  one  ottering  due 
for  sins  of  omission,  and  the  other  for  sins  of  commis- 
sion, have  no  foinulation  in  the  language  of  the  law. 
Others,  with  more  plausibility,  refer  the  sin-offering  to 
sins  of  pure  ignorance,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  of 
a  more  sinful  and  deliberate  character;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  Lev.  v,  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  sol- 
emn contrast  between  sins  of  ignorance,  which  might  be 
atoned  for,  and  "  sins  of  presumption,"  against  which 
death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in  Numb,  xv,  30: 
.\  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin-offering  to  refer  to  sins 
for  which  no  material  and  earthly  atonement  could  be 
made,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  for  which  material 
compensation  was  possible.  This  theory  has  something 
to  support  it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  (see  Lev.  v, 
15, 16 ;  vi,  !-())  compensation  was  prescribed  as  accessory 
to  the  sacrifice.  Others  seek  more  recondite  distinc- 
tions, supposing,  e.  g.,  that  the  sin-offering  had  for  its 
object  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  trespass-offering  the  cleansing  of  the 
individual;  or  that  the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of 
sin  upon  the  soul  itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  as 
the  breach  of  an  external  law.  Without  attempting  to 
decide  so  difficult  and  so  controverted  a  question,  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more  solemn  and 
comprehensive  of  I  he  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the  gnilt 
of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences,  whde  the 
trespass-offering  looked  to  the  evil  consequences  of  sin, 
either  against  the  service  of  God  or  ap;aiiist  man,  and  to 
the  duty  of  atonement,  as  far  as  atonement  was  possible. 
Hence  the  two  might  with  i)ropriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-offering  e>-pecially  we  find  sym- 
bolized the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness  as  inherent  in 
man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation  by  sacrifice  to  renew 
the  ijroken  covenant  between  man  and  God. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice  could  be 
offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  law  of  Leviticus 
most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely  ceremonial,  are 
called  sins  of"  ignorance"  (see  Heb.  ix,  7);  and  in  Numb. 
XV,  30  it  is  ex|)ressly  said  that  while  such  sins  can  be 
atoned  for  by  offerings,  "  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  y;rf- 
sii iii])t nous//'  (lleb.  with  a  hi(/h  hand)  "shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  his  peo])le.  .  ,  .  His  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him"  (comp.  Heb.  x,  26).  But  there  are  sutHcient  indi- 
cations that  the  sins  here  called  "  of  ignorance"  are  more 
strictly  those  of  "negligence"  or  "frailty,"  repented  of 
by  the  unpunished  offender,  as  opposed  to  those  of  de- 
liberate and  imrepentant  sin.  The  Hebrew  word  itself 
and  its  derivations  are  so  used  in  Psa.  cxix,  67  (Sept. 
tTr\i]pji't\rf(ja)\  1  Sam.  xxvi,  21  {t]yvoi]Ka)\  Psa.  xi.x, 
13  (jrapaTrTut^tara) ;  Job  xix,  4  (TrXch'of)-  I'le  words 
dyixhjpa  and  ciyvota  have  a  corres|)onding  extent  of 
meaning  in  the  New  Test. ;  as  when  in  Acts  iii,  17,  the 
.Jews,  in  their  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  act- 
ed ignorantly  (fcor'  dyvoiav) ;  and  in  Eph.  iv,  18;  1  Pet. 
i,  14  the  vices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  dyvota.  The  use  of  the 
word  (like  that  of  dyvwfiorth'  in  classical  (ireek)  is 
found  in  all  languages,  and  de[)ends  on  the  idea  that 
goodness  is  man's  true  wisdom,  and  that  sin  is  the  fail- 
ing to  recognise  this  truth.  If  from  the  word  we  turn 
to  the  sins  actually  referred  to  in  Lev.  iv,  v,  we  find 
some  which  certainly  are  not  sins  of  pure  ignorance; 
they  are,  indeed,  few  out  of  tlie  whole  range  of  sinful- 
ness, but  they  are  real  sins.  The  later  Jews  (see  Ou- 
tram,  /><'  iSniTiJiriix)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin- 
ottering  to  negative  sins,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sins  in 
action,  not  in  thought,  evident!}'  conceiving  it  to  apply 
to  actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  oriler. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  had  a  temporal  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  significance  and  effect.     'J'hey  restored  an 
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offender  to  his  place  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel; 
they  were,  therefore,  an  atonement  to  the  King  of  Is- 
rael for  the  infringement  of  liis  law.  It  is  clear  that 
this  must  have  limited  tiie  extent  of  their  legal  appli- 
cation ;  for  there  are  crimes  for  which  the  interest  and 
very  existence  of  a  society  demand  that  there  should  he 
no  [lardon.  But  so  far  as  the  sacrifices  had  a  spiritual 
and  ty|iical  meaning,  so  far  as  they  were  souglit  hj'  a 
repentant  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcilement 
with  God,  it  can  hartlly  be  doubted  that  they  had  a 
wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect,  so  long  as  their 
typical  character  remained.     See  Sacuifici!;. 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Day  of 
Atonkmest;  Lkpkosv,  etc. — Smith. 

Sinold,  Philip  Balthasak,  a  German  jurist,  was 
born  near  Giessen,  May  5,  1657,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
died  at  Laubach,  March  6,  1742.  He  wrote  many 
tlevotional  books  under  the  assumed  name  Ludwig 
Ernst  von  Faramund  and  Amadeus  Kreuzberg.  His 
Gottseli(je  Belruchtungen  mif  alle  Taije  Jes  ganzen 
Jollies  has  been  edited  anew  by  Kev.  C.  .1.  Heinersdorf, 
with  a  jireface  of  Dr.  Ahlfeld  (^Ilallc,  1S5G).  He  also 
comiiosed  about  seventy  -  two  hymns,  one  of  which, 
Lebst  du  in  mir,  o  icahres  Leben,  has  been  translated 
into  English,  "If  Thou,  True  Life,  wilt  in  me  live,"  by 
Miss  Winkworth,  in  Lyra  German,  i,  10.  See  Wezel, 
Hymnop.  iv,  87,  91  ;  Neubaur,  Nachrichten  (Ziillichau, 
1743),  p.  1119  sq. ;  Jocher,  Allr/em.  Gelehrten-  Lexikon, 
s.  V. ;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  v,  404  sq. ; 
Knapp,  Ecangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1345,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Siiion,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  ^si- 
mus  or  Sisyphus,  grandson  to  Autolycus,  and  related  to 
Odysseus,  and  was  said  to  have  permitted  the  Trojans 
to  make  him  prisoner  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  ad- 
mit the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls.  He  repre- 
sented that  it  had  been  constructed  in  atonement  for 
tlie  robbery  of  the  Palladium,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing its  admission  into  Troj^,  after  wliich  he  gave  the 
preconcerted  signal  and  opened  the  door  in  the  horse 
through  which  the  Greeks  poured  forth  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  city. — VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mylhol.  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  liict.  of  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sinope,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  or  of  Ares  and  yEgina  or  Parnassa, 
Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her  beauty  and  carried  her 
off  from  Boeotia  to  Paphlagonia,  where  she  brought 
forth  Syrus  and  gave  her  name  to  the  town  of  Sin- 
ope. 

Sinriod,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  four 
wives  of  king  Hioward,  who  were  accounted  the  most 
beautifid  women  on  the  earth.  She  became  the  Qiother 
of  Hylming. 

Sinsart,  Bknoit,  a  French  controversialist,  was 
born  at  Sedan  in  1696,  and  after  having  served  as  an 
engineer  in  Holland,  embraced  a  monastic  life  in  1716, 
entering  the  congregation  of  the  Benedictines  at  St. 
Vaune.  He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  the 
abbey  of  Senones,  passed  into  that  of  St.  Gregory  at 
Minister,  and  became  abbot  of  the  latter  in  1745,  where 
he  died  June  22,  1776.  Sinsart  was  a  well-educated, 
laborious  man.  He  wrote  several  religious  works,  which 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biwj.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Sinteiiis,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of  German 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Christian  Frieduich,  was  born  at  Zerbst  in 
1750,  where  he  was  appointed  deacon  in  1773.  In  1791 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics, 
and  died  in  1820  as  member  of  consistory  and  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church.  He  published,  Theolof/ische  Schrifta- 
gendejiir  Prediger  (Leipsic,  1808) : — KIpizon,  oder  meine 
Forldauer  nac/i  dem  Tode  (Dantzic,  1792,3  pts.),  and  a 
number  of  other  books.  See  Von  Schiitz's  biography 
of  Sintenis  (Zerbst,  1820) ;  Winer,  //</j«/i«r/(,  1,290,410, 
413,  470,  477, 840 ;  ii,  90, 138, 141,  227,  280,  3.53,  356,  366, 
398,  779 ;   Theol.  Universal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Rctjensburger 


Conversations -Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii, 
340. 

2.  Joitans  Christian  Sigismund,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian, was  born  at  Zerbst  in  1752.  In  1785  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Dornburg  in  Anhalt;  in  1794  he  was 
called  to  Koslau;  in  1798  lie  was  a]i]iointed  inspector  of 
church  and  school,  and  died  in  1829.  He  published, 
Oejfenlliche  katechetische  Prufunr/en  nebst  Sc/ilvssreden 
(Halle,  1803-6,  3  vols.).  See  the  Reyensburger  Con- 
versatinns-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  IJandbuc/i,  ii,  269,  780  ; 
Theol.  Universal- I^exikon,  s.  v. 

3.  Karl  Heinhich,  brother  of  the  above,  was  born 
in  1744  at  Zerbst,  and  appointed  in  1771  rector  at  Tor- 
gau.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  Zittau,  and  died  at  Zerbst 
in  1816.  He  wrote,  Theophron  (Zerbst,  1800)  -.—Lehr- 
buch  der  moralischen  Vernunftreligion  (Altenburg,  1802) : 
—  Geron  und  Paldmon  (Zerbst,  1803).  See  the  Regens- 
burger  Conversations  -  Lexikon,  s,  v. ;  Theol.  Universal- 
Lexikon,  s.  V. 

4.  WiLHELM  Franz,  son  of  Johann  Christian  Sigis- 
mund,  was  born  April  26, 1794,  at  Dornburg  in  Anhalt, 
He  studied  at  Zerbst  and  Wittenberg.  In  1824  he  was 
called  to  Magdeburg  as  second  preacher  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  (ihost,  and  in  1831  he  was  made  pastor 
primariiis.  His  rationalistic  views  brought  him  in  con- 
flict with  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  rationalistic  preachers  organized  a  union 
of  so-called  Friends  of  IJght  in  1841.  Sintenis  died 
Jan.  29,  1859,  having  retired  some  years  before  from 
the  ministrj'.  He  published  a  great  manj'  sermons 
and  discourses,  which  are  enumerated  in  ZvxchnXA,  Bib- 
liotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1231  sq.  See  also  Theol.  Univer- 
sal-Lexikon, s.  V. ;  Kurtz, Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte, 
§  175,  1.     (B.  P.) 

Sinto,  Sintuism.     See  Shinto. 

Siofn  or  Siofna,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
goddess  of  youth,  gracefulness,  and  the  first  motions  of 
love.  She  excites  love  in  the  breasts  of  young  men 
and  maidens  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  affection  ; 
but  she  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Freya,  the  jiroper 
goddess  of  love. — Vollmer,  Wurterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Si'on,  Mount,  the  name  of  two  hills  in  the  Script- 
ures. 

1.  (Heb.  har  Sion',  "(X-^b  in ;  Samar.  ■j'^X-'a  "IH ; 
Sept.  TO  opoQ  Tov  'Srjdji';  Vulg.  ??jo?(s  Sion.)  One  of 
the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermon  which  are  for- 
tunately preserved,  all  not  improbably  more  ancient 
than  "  Hermon"  (q.  v.)  itself.  It  occurs  in  Dent.  iv.  48 
onl}',  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicographers  to  mean 
"  lofty."  Fiirst  conjectures  that  these  various  appella- 
tions were  the  names  of  separate  peaks  or  portions  of 
the  mountain.  Some  have  supposed  that  Zion  in  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  3  is  a  variation  of  this  Sion;  but  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this  beyond  the  fact  that  so  doing  over- 
comes a  difKculty  of  inter|iretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  (to  opog  2(wj'.)  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Zion  (Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace,  iv,  37,  60  ;  v,  54  ;  vi,  48,  62  ;  vii,  33  ;  x,  11 ; 
xiv,  27;  Heb.  xii,  22;  Kev.  xiv,  1).  In  the  books  of 
Maccabees  the  expression  is  always  "Mount  Sion."  In 
the  other  Apocryphal  books  the  name  "  Sion"  is  alone 
employed.  The  New  Test,  usually  employs  the  simple 
form  "Sion"  (Matt,  xxi,  5;  John  xii,  15;  I>om.  ix,  33; 
xi,  26 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  6).  Further,  in  the  Maccabees  the 
name  unmistakably  denotes  the  mount  on  which  the 
Temple  was  built;  on  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa, 
with  its  attendant  moscpies  of  Omar  and  the  Mogreb- 
bins,  now  stands.  The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted 
is  enough  to  decide  this.  If  it  can  be  established  that 
Zion  in  the  Old  Test,  means  the  same  locality  with  Sion 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
of  Jerusalem  topography  will  be  solved. — Smith. 

Sion,  Nuns  of.  These  innis  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St.  Bridget,  and  had  their  house  at  Sion,  near  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex.     It  was  broken  up  by  Henry  VIII, 
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reassembled  by  Mary,  and  finally  dispersed  under  Eliza- 
beth. Many  of  the  nuns  settled  in  Lisbon.  In  1810 
the  house  there  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers sought  a  refuge  in  England,  some  of  whom  were 
living  in  1825  iu  Staffordshire. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop, 

8.  V. 

Sionita.     See  Gabriel  Sionita. 

Sionites,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Norway  in  the  first 
half  of  the  LSth  century.  They  called  themselves  Sion- 
ites, as  professing  to  set  forth  the  reign  of  the  king  of 
Sion,  of  whom  they  claimed  to  be  children,  and  with 
whom  they  were  in  such  close  communion  that  their 
acts  were  identified  with  his.  They  also  took  the  name 
of  Pilgrinu  and  Strwif/ers.  It  was  their  custom  to  wear 
long  beards,  a  linen  girdle,  and  to  have  the  word  "  Sion," 
with  some  mystical  character,  embroidered  in  red  on 
their  sleeves.  They  delivered  passports  to  their  emis- 
saries, whom  they  charged  to  aid  in  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Sion.  One  of  their  number,  George  Klei- 
non,  gave  out  that  he  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  under  his  guidance  they  repudiated  the 
baptism  of  their  converts,  anil  rebaptizetl  them  when 
they  entered  their  community.  .Jeren  Bolle,  who  had 
studied  theology  at  Copenhagen,  was  their  minister, 
and  celebrated  their  marriages.  Their  principal  resi- 
dence in  Norway  was  Bragernes,  from  which  they  were 
exiled  in  1743,  and  obliged  to  settle  at  Altona.  King 
Christian  XI,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  issued  orders 
for  dissolving  the  community  on  account  of  its  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  its  pretensions  of  setting  up  a 
kingdom  which  claimed  to  be  independent.  Some  chose 
to  emigrate,  while  others  gave  up  their  peculiar  customs 
and  adopted  those  of  the  country.  See  Gregoire,  Hist, 
des  Sectes  Relirj.;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v.;  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Siph'moth  ( Heb.  Siphmoth',  n'lTiSb,  fruitful 
[  Fiirst  ]  ;  Sept.  Srt^Et  v.  r.  ^nfcifiioQ ;  Vulg.  Sepha- 
moth),  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  of  Judah  which 
David  frequented  during  his  freebooting  life,  and  to  his 
friends  in  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  (I  Sam.  xxx,  28).  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  It  is  perhaps  the  present  ruined 
site  Kasi  esSir  in  a  wady  of  the  same  name  not  far 
south-east  of  Arair,  or  Aroer  (Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exo- 
dus, p.  341). 

Si'phori,  a  sect  found  imder  this  name  in  Genna- 
dius  .Massiliensis,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  misreading 
for  Saccopiioki  (q.  v.). 

Siphra  (also  compoimded  Re-siphra,  De-siphra), 
from  the  Heb.  "^Sp,  "a  book,"  is  an  expression  used 
by  the  Masorites  to  denote  a  certain  book  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  and  it  is  generally  i[uoted  with  the  prefix 
3  and  1,  X"iSD3,  X~iSD'1,  and  is  also  abbreviated  in 
'eD3,  03.  Thus,  on  bzT  in  Gen.  ii,  5,  the  Masora  Par- 
va  remarks  X1S02  s'~i  H,  i.e.  "^31  occurs  five  times 
as  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  this  book,"  viz.  Genesis. 
Where  books  consist  of  two,  as  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra, 
and  Chronicles  [  Kzra  and  Nehcmiah  f<)rming,  according 
to  the  Jewish  canon,  but  one  book],  they  are  only  (juoted 
as  one.  Thus,  on  SlVn  in  1  Kings  ii,  the  Masorah  re- 
marks X1SD3  Cxbia  t'S  i.e.  "the  word  Xlbn  occurs 
seventeen  times  written  plene  in  that  book,"  i.  e.  in  1 
and  2  Kings.  Tiie  same  is  the  case  with  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  which  are  also  regarded  as  one  book. 
Thus,  on  "i^S  ns  in  Amos  iii,  12,  the  Masoretic  note 
is  !!<"iSD3  n"I33  H,  i.e.  "the  word  "'CX  ilD  occurs  five 
times  in  that  book  [viz.  in  the  twelve  minor  prophets] 
with  tlie  accent."  Hence  the  Masora  Magna  laid  down 
the  following  rule:  S<:"'n  ^D  -JTi3  xbbs  "^Xn  Uip3 

bz  iiai-i-'B  x-isoa  "i"j;5  inna  mora  "p-.sxn  : 

■1C3  "^in  ISO,  i.e." take  this  rule  into  thine  hand: 
where  in  the  Masorah  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are 


spoken  of  as  'in  the  book,'  the  whole  book  of  the  minor 
prophets  is  to  be  understood."  Thus,  on  CZ^n^X  in 
Zech.  i,  2  the  note  is  X~iSD3  Cxb^a  a,  i.e.  "the  word 
C-Til^X  is  written  three  times  plene  in  the  book,"  viz. 
in  the  minor  prophets;  or  DXI  in  xiv,  18,  S  1  3 
X1SD3,  i.  e.  "  CXI  occurs  three  times  at  the  beginning 
of  a  verse  in  the  book,"  i.  e.  not  in  Zechariah  alone,  but 
also  in  all  the  other  books  constituting  the  minor  proph- 
ets. It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  when  the  Ma- 
sora Parva  on  the  word  onx  in  Lev.  xv,  29  remarks 
X"iED3  B'^xb'a  b  M,  i.e.  "there  are  thirty-nine  instances 
where  CPIX  is  written  j)lene  in  this  book,"  viz.  in  the 
Pentateuch,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  X"1SD3  is  never 
used  for  the  "Pentateuch,"  but  always  n"nr3.  "With 
the  servile  T=:X1EDT  we  read  on  Gen.  xxxiv,  25,  on 

the  word  n^3.  x"isoT  xnn3nx3  ■pnr.s  p  in,  i.  e. 

"  it  is  one  of  the  words  written  with  a  Pattach  and  Ath- 
nach  in  that  book."  To  understand  this  remark,  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  vowel-points,  viz.  that 
when  .1  thnach  and  Soph-pasuk  come  under  Pattach  and 
Seffol,  they  convert  the  latter  into  a  long  Kamets.  Some 
instances,  however,  are  left  in  each  book  of  the  Bible 
which  have  not  been  thus  converted,  and  these  are 
called  XIEDI  nr<ti=Pattach  de-Siphra,  i.e." Pattach 
of  the  book;"  and  to  this  the  Masoretic  remark  alludes. 
See  Buxtorf,  Tiberias  seu  Commentarins  Massoreticus, 
p.  2G2  sq. ;  Levita,  Massoreth  Ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Gins- 
burg),  p.  234  sq.,  197 ;  Frensdorff,  Alassora  Magna,  p.  9 
sq.      (B.P.) 

Sip'pai  (Heb.  Sippay',  "^SD,  my  bowls  or  sills; 
Sept.  '2a(povT  v.  r.  St^^i;  Vulg.  Saphai),  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  the  giants,"  slain  by  Sibbechai 
the  Hushathite  at  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  4),  called  in  the 
parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18)  by  the  equivalent 
name  Saph  (i\.  v.). 

Siproetes,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  Cretan 
youth  who  accidentally  observed  Diana  while  the  god- 
tless  was  bathing,  and  who  was  accordingly  transformed 
into  a  girl. 

Sip^lus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ami)hion  and  Niobe,  who  vainly  tried  to  avoid  the 
fatal  arrows  of  Apollo  (Apollod.  iii,  5,  C ;  Ovid,  J/t  ^  vi, 
231). 

Si  quis  (Lat.  if  any  one),  the  name  of  a  notice,  so 
called  from  its  first  two  words,  put  forth  for  any  objector 
to  dispute  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.  It 
was  formerly  posted  up  on  the  church  doors,  but  now 
is  read  from  the  altar,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  A  B,  now  resident  in  this  parish,  in- 
tends to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  holy  office  of 
deacon  (or  priest)  at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  the  lord 

bishop  of ,  and  if  any  person  knows  any  just 

cause  or  impediment  for  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same, 
or  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the  bishop."  In  the 
case  of  a  bishop,  the  si  quis  is  affixed  to  the  door  of  Bow 
Church  by  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  This  no- 
tice corresponds  to  the  prcedicatio  of  the  primitive 
Church  and  the  epikeruxis  of  Chalcedon  (451).  See 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sac.  Archwol.  s.v. 

Sir.     See  Tiioun. 

Sir  (as  the  English  o(dominus)  was  the  title  adopted 
by  priests,  as  "  dom"  i)y  monks,  and  in  conseijuence  they 
were  commonly  called  Sir  Johns.  There  were  tliree 
sirs — sir  king,  sir  priest,  and  sir  knight.  At  the  Refor- 
mation it  was  the  title  of  those  in  orders,  but  not  grad- 
uated— those  who  had  graduated  being  known  as  mayis- 
ters  (masters). 

Sira  (Bex-),  Alphabet  of.  Under  the  title  of 
"Alphabet  of  Ben-Sira"  (X"l''0  '|3T  Xn"^3XSbx), 
there  exists  a  collection  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew  and 
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Chaldee,  which  is  of  a  later  date  than  those  commonly 
ascribed  to  Joshua  ben-Sirach.  In  the  preface  bcn-Sira 
is  called  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  Amonj^  these  saj'ings 
there  are  some  genuine  fragments,  with  much  that  is 
worthless.  As  they  offer  parallels  to  the  book  known 
untler  the  name  of  "  Ecclesiasticus"  (q.  v.),  we  will  give 
them  here : 

The  First  or  Chaldee  Alphabet  of  Ben-Sira. 

1.  Give  care  no  i)lace  in  thy  heart,  for  many  has  care 

shun  (comp.  Eccliis.  xxx,  23). 

2.  Let  a  sou  who  does  not  conduct  himself  as  a  son  swim 

away  on  the  water  (i.  e.  leave  him  to  himself). 

3.  Pick  the  bone  which  has  fallen  to  thy  share,  whether 

It  be  good  or  bad  (i.  e.  be  content  with  what  thou 
hast). 

4.  Gold  requires  to  be  beaten,  and  a  boy  requires  chas- 

tisement. 

5.  Be  good,  and  withdraw  not  thine  hand  from  him  who 

is  good. 
C.  Woe  to  the  wicked,  and  woe  to  his  companions. 

7.  Cast  thy  biead  on  the  waters  or  cast  it  on  the  dry  land ; 

at  last  thou  wilt  tind  it  again  (comp.  Ecchis.  xi,  1). 

8.  Hast  thon  seen  a  black  donkey  ?    Neither  a  black  nor 

a  white  one  (i.  e.  do  not  be  inveigled  in  matters  of 
which  you  are  ignorant). 

0.  Do  not  good  to  the  evil  (person),  and  evil  will  not  be 

done  thee. 
10.  The  bride  enters  her  chamber,  and  knows  not  what 

may  happen  to  her. 
n.  To  a  wise  man  a  nod,  to  a  fool  a  kick. 

12.  He  who  honors  a  person  that  despises  him  is  like  an 

ass. 

13.  One  burning  light  sets  fire  to  many  fields  of  corn. 

14.  You  must  run  a  hundred  limes  to  a  good  and  one  hun- 

dred thousand  times  to  a  bad  cautioner. 
1.5.  Separate  your  table,  and  quarrels  will  cease. 

16.  May  good  sous  fall  to  thy  lot,  if  thou  art  obliged  to 

carry  on  business. 

17.  Ifyour  goods  are  at  hand,  you  may  eat  of  them;  if  they 

are  at  a  distance,  they  will  eat  you. 

15.  Deuy  not  an  old  friend  (comp.  Ecclus.  ix,  14). 

19.  You  may  have  sixty  counsellors,  but  do  not  give  up 

your  own  counsel. 

20.  Always  appear  to  be  fall,  and  not  to  have  been  hungry 

and  afterwards  to  have  become  full. 
The  Seciiiid  or  Hebretv  Alphabet  of  Ben-Sira. 

1.  Woe  to  him  who  follows  his  eyes,  although  he  knows 

that  they  are  the  children  of  seduction,  and  that  he 
will  gain  nothing  by  them. 

2.  Every  person  likes  male  children,  but  alas  for  the  par- 

ent of  daughters ! 

3.  Keep  at  a  distance  from  a  bad  woman,  who  by  her 

tongue  rules  over  thee,  for  a  bad  woman  is  like  to 
rabid  dogs.  Her  gates  are  closed  even  when  she 
talks  mildly. 

4.  Withdraw  thy  countenance  from  evil   companions; 

walk  not  in  the  way  with  them;  refrain  thy  foot 
from  their  path,  lest  thou  be  caught  in  their  snare. 

5.  My  son,  conceal  thy  money  during  thy  life;  keep  it 

secret,  and  give  it  not  to  thine  heirs  till  the  day  of 
thy  death  (comp.  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  20,  24). 

6.  Procure  property,  a  good  wife  who  fears  the  Lord,  and 

increase  thy  children — even  though  they  were  a  hun- 
dred. 

7.  Withdraw  from  bad  neighbors  and  be  not  reckoned 

one  of  their  company, "for  their  feet  run  to  evil  and 
make  haste  to  shed'  blood.  But  still  have  pity  on 
thy  companions,  even  if  they  are  wicked,  and  give 
them  part  of  thy  food,  for  they  will  bear  witness  for 
thee  when  thou  standesl  in  the  judgment. 

8.  Gain  gold  and  goods,  but  tell  not  thy  wife  where  they 

are,  even  although  she  be  a  good  wife  (comp.  Ecclus. 
xxxiii,  20). 
(We  have  omitted  three  proverbs  belonging  to  the  sec- 
ond alphabet  as  being  more  or  less  unfit  for  translation.) 

The  alphabet  was  first  published  at  Constantinople, 
s.  a.;  then  at  Venice  (1514,  and  often).  In  Hebrew 
and  Latin  they  are  given  in  Bartolocci  Bibl.  Rabbinica, 
i,  084,  and  were  also  edited  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  with 
ainiotations  by  Fagius  ( Isny,  1542 ) ;  in  Latin  they 
are  given  in  Von  Stein,  Comment,  ad  Ecclesiast.  p.  29 ; 
in  Judico-German  they  were  published  by  Salomo  ben- 
Jacob  (Amst.  16(J0).  The}'  are  also  given  by  Duke, 
Babbinische  Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  31  sq.  See  also 
Zunz,  Guttesdienstliche  Vortrdrje,  p.  105.      (15.  P.) 

Sirach  {'S.upaj(^,  'S.ipax'i  in  Rabbinic  writers  Sira, 
NT'D),  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  writer  of  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Ecclus. 
prol.  i,  1;  1,  27).  See  Winer,  De  Utriusque  Siracidoi 
yEtate  (Erlang.  1832).  See  Ecclesiasticus;  Jesus 
THE  Son  of  Sikach, 


Si'rah  (Heb.  with  the  art.  has-Sirah',  iTlSin,  the 
turning  [perhaps,  as  Fiirst  suggests,  from  a  khan  in  the 
vicinity];  Sept.  6  ^ttpan;  Vulg.  Sira),  a  well  ("3; 
Sept.  (pptap;  Vulg.  cister?i)  marking  the  spot  from 
which  Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  iii,  26).  It  was  apjiarently  on  the  north- 
ern road  from  Hebron — that  by  which  Abner  would 
naturally  return  through  Bahurim  (ver.  IG)  to  Jlaha- 
naim.  There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  northern  road,  about  one  mile  out  of 
Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain  Sara,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  little  valley  in  which  it  lies  (see  i)r.  Rosen's  pa- 
per on  Hebron  in  the  Zeilschrift  der  deiitschen  morijenh 
Gesellschaft,  xii,  48(5,  and  the  excellent  map  acconqjany- 
ing  it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of  Sirah.  It  is 
mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  12th  centurj-  by  rabbi  Pe- 
tachia,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  name  with  that 
of  Sirah  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.— Smith.  Lieut. 
Conder  suggests  that  the  modern  Arabic  name,  "  like 
the  Hebrew,  means  withdraivn,  and  the  title  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  spring  is  under  a  stone  arch  at  the  end 
of  a  little  alley  with  dry  stone  walls,  and  is  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  high-road"  {Tent  Work  in  Palest,  i,  86). 
Josephus,  however,  says  (Ant.  vii,  1,  5)  that  the  place 
was  twenty  furlongs  from  Hebron,  and  was  called  Be- 
sira  {Bijaipa). 

Sirani,  Giovanni  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  in  1610  at  Bologna,  where  he  also  died  in  1670. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido,  some  of  whose  works  he  fin- 
ished. His  own  paintings  are  of  a  similar  style,  being 
on  religious  subjects,  and  found  in  several  churches  in 
Italy. 

Sirani's  three  daughters  were  among  his  pupils,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Elisabetta  (born  at  Bologna  in  1638, 
and  died  there  in  1665),  left  a  considerable  number  of 
paintings  on  religious  subjects,  after  the  style  of  Guido, 
which  are  quite  celebrated  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  country.  See  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Bio(j.  Geiierale, 
s.  V. 

Sirath,  in  Islamism,  is  a  bridge,  narrower  than  a 
hair  and  sharper  than  a  sword,  which  passes  over  the 
abyss  of  hell,  and  which  all  human  beings  must  attempt 
to  cross  after  their  death.  Moslems  are  enabled,  by  sus- 
taining angels,  to  pass  over  safely;  but  Christians,  Jews, 
and  other  unbelievers  fall  into  the  abyss  below. — VoU- 
mer,  Wdrterb.  d.  Mythal.  s.  v. 

Sireda,  in  Indian  religion,  is  a  name  for  chief  priests 
among  the  Burmese,  who  enjoy  the  veneration  of  other 
priests  and  the  people  generally  to  a  high  degree.  Their 
bodies  are  embalmed  after  death,  and  interred  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Immortality. — Vollmer,  WOrterb.  d.  Mi/tliol.  s.  v. 

Siren,  a  name  for  fabulous  beings  occurring  in  Gre- 
cian mythology  and  first  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  who  enticed  seamen  by  the  magic  sweetness  of 
their  songs  and  then  slew  them.  Ulysses  escajjed  their 
power  by  stopping  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax 
and  causing  himself  to 
be  bomul  to  the  mast  of 
his  vessel  until  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  mu- 
sical charms;  and  the 
Argonauts  were  jire- ._ 
served  by  the  singing 
of  Orpheus,  which  ex- 
celled that  of  the  Si- 
rens. The  number  of 
the  Sirens  was  at  first 
two,  but  afterwards 
three.  Their  naines 
were  said  to  be  Aglai- 
opheme  {clear  roice) 
and  Thel.xiepea  (inaijic 
song),  Pisinoe  being 
afterwards  added,  and 
others  being  substitut-       Antique  Figure  of  a  Siren. 
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ed  by  different  writers  —  e.  g.  Parthenope.  Ligea,  and 
Leucosia.  Tliey  were  fabled  to  have  descendeil  from 
Acheloiis,  a  river-i^od.  by  the  muse  Terpsichore  or  Cal- 
liope, or  by  Sterope,  dausxhter  of  IVirthaoii,  from  Phorcys, 
or  from  the  earth.  Their  form  was  also  variously  rep- 
resented— part  woman  and  part  tish  or  bird,  endowed 
with  wings,  etc.,  the  latter  conception  leading  to  their 
being  sometimes  identitied  with  the  Harpies.  The  place 
of  the  abode  of  the  sirens  was  also  micertain — the  Sicil- 
ian headland  Felorum,  the  island  of  Capr.ea,  the  Sirenu- 
sian  isles,  the  island  Anthemusa.  and  the  coast  of  Par- 
thenope (the  mo<lern  Xaples)  all  having  been  so  desig- 
nated. At  Parthenope  the  tomb  of  the  siren  of  that 
name  was  shown:  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  these  beings  stood  near  Surrentum.  See  VoU- 
mer,  W'Orterb.  d.  .\fi//kol.  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Mythol. 
s.  v. :  Anthou,  Classical  Diet.  s.  v. 

Siret,  Pierre  Hlbert  Christophe.  a  French 
preacher,  was  born  at  Kheims,  Aug.  3, 1754,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Congregation  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, where  he  taught  theology.  He  became  prior  of 
the  abbey  of  the  Yal  des  Ecoliers ;  afterwards  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching,  and  he  has  left  some  remarkable 
productions  in  that  line.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  curate  of  Sourdin,  near  Provins:  but  he  re- 
nounced the  priesthood  and  held  several  civil  otlices. 
He  died  at  Paris,  May  19,  1834  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Bioij.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Siri,  A'icTOR,  an  Italian  historian,  was  bom  in  1608, 
and  was  a  monk  of  Parma,  where  he  empl(\ved  his  leis- 
ure hours  in  writing  a  history  of  his  times.  Of  the 
writings  of  Siri  cardinal  !Mazarin  held  a  verj-  high 
opinion,  and  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  invite  him  to 
Paris.  On  his  arrival  he  was  preferred  to  a  secular 
abbey;  and,  quitting  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  lived 
at  court  in  great  intimacy  and  confidence  with  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  He  was  made  almoner  and 
historiographer.  Siri  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1685.  He 
publisheii  a  kind  of  political  journal.  Memorie  Recondite, 
afterwards  collected  into  volumes,  running  up  to  the 
eighth  (4to"): — //  Mercurio,  ovvero  Istoria  de'  Correnti 
Tempi  (^1647-82,  15  vols.  4to).  He  also  published  some 
mathematical  works,  and  replies  to  his  critics  (1653, 
1671),  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. ;  Hoefer,  Xuui:  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Siricius,  pope  from  384  to  398,  was  a  firm  defender 
of  the  iirtlioilox  faith  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  through  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  discipline. 
He  condemned  the  monk  Jovinian  and  bishop  Konosus 
of  Sardica  (q.  v.)  as  heretics,  and  zealously  prosecuted 
the  suppression  of  the  Maiiich;tan  and  Priscillianist 
lieresies  at  Home.  By  carefully  making  use  of  circum- 
stances he  succeeded  in  attaching  Eastern  lUyria  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  induced  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  vicar  of  Home  for  that  prov- 
ince. He  was  the  first  to  make  celibacy  a  law  of  the 
Church,  and  furnished  in  his  f-Jpist.  ad  Ilimerium  Episc. 
Tarriicoiifnsem  the  earliest  decretal  to  this  end.  Epis- 
tles from  his  pen  are  still  extant.  See  Petr.  Constant. 
Kpuit.  limn.  Punt ijicnm  in  (Jieseler's  Lehrbiich  d.  Kirchen- 
f/fsckirhtr.  i,  2 ;  IJonn,  p.  333.  and  comp.  p.  199, 276.  See 
Herziig.  Real-EitcykUip.  s.  v. 

Sir'ion  (Hcb.  sin/on',  'CyC.  in  Deut.,  but  in  Psa. 
xxix  Shiryon',  ","i''~'r;  .Samar.  "i""-;  Sam.  Ver.  "31; 
Sept.  Sai'iiip:  \u\q.  Sarion),(inc  of  the  various  names 
of  Mount  Hermos  (q.  v.),  that  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii,  9).  The  word  is  almost 
identical  with  that  ("("'"O)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes  a 
breattpliite,  or  '"cuirass;"  and  (Jesenius  therefore  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this  sense  to  the 
mountain  just  a.sthe  name  T/ion tx  {which  has  the  same 
meaning)  was  given  to  a  mountain  in  Magnesia.  This 
is  not  supported  by  the  Sam.  Ver..  the  rendering  in  which 
— BabbuH — seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Jtbd  esh-Sheik, 


I  the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modem,  name  of  the 
mountain. — Smith. 

I  Sirius,  a  name  which  occurs  in  both  mythology  and 
astronomy — the  dog  which  stands  near  Orion  in  the 
skies,  and  which  belonged  either  to  that  hero,  to  Ceph- 
alus,  to  Isis,  or  to  Erigone ;  the  dog-star. 

1  Sirleto,  Gt-Gi.iELMO.  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  in 
1  j!4  at  (iuardavalle,  near  Stiro,  in  Calabria,  of  a  poor  but 
honorable  family,  and  was  early  destined  to  the  Church. 
His  intelligence  and  prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to 
make  remarkable  progress  in  study,  and  he  S(K>n  gained 
intliiential  friends,  who  at  length  procured  him  the  po- 
'  sition  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1549.  Successive 
!  popes  added  to  his  honors  and  emoluments,  including 
the  cardinalate  (1565\  and  the  bishopric  of  San  Marco 
in  Calabria  (1566\then  that  of  Squillaci  (1568).  which 
he  resigned  in  1573.  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
Vatican  library.  He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  8, 1585.  leaving 
some  religious  works,  which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Getierale,  s.  v. 

Sirmiura,  CorxciLS  of  (Concilium  Sirmiense').  I. 
The  first  Synod  of  Sirniium  was  held  in  351  against 
Photinus.  bishop  of  that  see.  His  heresy  was  similar  to 
that  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
our  Lord  before  his  birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  maintained 
that  he  was  merely  man:  but  admitted  that  the  Holy 
j  .Spirit  descended  into  him.  and  that  he  might  in  a  sub- 
I  ordinate  sense  be  called  the  Son  of  Ood.  After  having 
been  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Milan  in  347,  he  be- 
I  took  himself  to  Constantius.  and  demanded  a  fresh  hear- 
ing before  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  emperor.  This 
was  granted  to  him:  and  he  pleaded  his  cause  against 
Basil  of  Ancyra  in  the  presence  of  certain  judges,  all 
laymen,  nominated  by  the  emperor.  He  was,  however, 
again  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Rome  (A,D.  349).  in 
which  Valens  and  L'rs.<ices  embraced  the  communion  of 
Athanasius.  An  information  of  the  decree  against  him 
having  been  forwarded  to  the  East,  the  Oriental  bish- 
ops met  at  Sirmium  this  year  to  confirm  the  act  of  con- 
demnation, and  to  pass  sentence  of  deposition  upon  Pho- 
tinus, which  was  acconlingly  done.  There  seems  to  be 
some  question  about  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bishops  who 
composed  this  council,  as  they  drew  up  a  formulary  of 
faith  which  is  denounced  by  Athanasius  as  erroneous. 
Hilary,  however,  commends  it  as  Catholic.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  confession  which  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova was,  by  threats  and  violence,  compelled  to  sign  in 
a  subsequent  council,  held  in  357.  from  which  the  words 
nt'iTia.  o^ioi'ffioi'.  were  rejected.  See  Mansi.  ii,  729 ;  l\igi. 
in  Baronii  Ann.  (A.D.  351),  note  xii;  Cave,  Apostolici, 
p.  406. 

II.  The  second  Council  of  Sirmium  was  held  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Constantius.  who  was  at  the  time  in  Sir- 
mium, at  the  instigation  oftheArian  bishops,  who.  hav- 
ing drawn  up  a  new  formularj-  of  faith,  rejecting  the 
words  orffia,  ofioovrria,  and  6f.ioiovffia.  in  which  the 
Father  was  declared  to  be  greater  than  the  .Son.  endeav- 
ored to  force  the  Catholic  bishojis  to  subscribe  it.  and 
especially  Hosius  of  Cordova.  The  old  man.  yielding 
to  torture  and  imprisonment,  at  last  consentetl.  and  sign- 
ed the  confession  of  faith;  but  Athanasius  testifies  that 
before  his  death  he  anathematized  the  Arian  heresy 
(Cave,  Aiwsloliei). 

Sirmond,  Antoine,  a  French  .Jesuit,  nephew  of 
the  fcllnwiiig.  was  born  at  Riom  in  1591.  and  admitted 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  Order  of  the  .Jesuits,  in 
which  he  taught  philosophy,  and  afterwards  devotcil 
himself  to  preaching.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  12.  1643, 
leaving  several  religious  works,  which  are  mentioned  in 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale.  s.  v. 

Sirmond,  Jacques,  a  learned  French  .Jesuit,  was 
boni  at  Ritini,  Oct.  12. 1559.  being  the  son  of  the  provost 
of  that  place.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege of  IJillon.  entered  the  Society  of  .Jesuits  in  1576.  and 
took  the  vows  two  vears  after.     He  was  sent  to  Paris, 
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where  he  taught  classical  literature  two  years  and  rhet- 
oric three,  liaviiii;  Francis  tie  Sales  as  one  of  his  pupils. 
During  this  time  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  ( ireeU 
and  Latin  languages.  In  loiSG  lie  hegan  his  course  of 
divinity,  which  lasted  four  years.  In  1590  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order,  Aquaviva,  to  be- 
come his  secretarj-,  which  ofHce  he  tilled  for  sixteen 
years.  Tiie  study  of  antiquities  was  at  that  time  his 
principal  object,  and  he  became  noted  as  an  anticjuarian. 
He  returned  to  I'aris  in  ltj08.  I'ope  Urban  VIII  had  a 
desire  to  draw  him  again  to  Rome,  and  caused  a  letter 
for  that  purpose  to  be  sent  to  him  by  father  Vittelleschi, 
general  of  their  order;  but  Louis  XIII  retained  him, 
and  in  ItJiJ?  appointed  him  his  confessor.  In  1(543,  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIII,  he  left  the  court  and  resumed 
his  ordinary  occupations.  In  16-t5  he  went  to  Rome, 
for  the  sake  of  assisting  at  the  election  of  a  general,  upon 
the  death  of  Vittelleschi ;  and  then  returned  to  France 
and  resumed  his  studies.  But,  having  engaged  in  a 
warm  dispute  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  the  exertion 
brought  on  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.  He  died  Oct.  7,  1651.  Much  of  Sirmond's  life 
and  the  better  part  of  his  reputation  relate  to  his 
labors  as  an  editor.  His  works,  as  author  and  editor, 
amount  to  fifteen  volumes,  folio,  five  of  which  contain 
his  original  productions.  They  were  printed  at  the 
royal  printing-house,  Paris,  1696,  under  the  title  Jacohi 
Sirmoiidi  Opera  Varia,  nunc  primiim  CoUecta,  ex  ipsius 
Schedis  Emendadora,  Notis  Posthumis,  Epistolis,  et  Opus- 
ciilis  aliqnibus  Auctioia.  See  Hoefer,  iVowi;.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerule,  s.  v. 

Sirnanie.     See  Surname. 

Sii'5na,  in  Roman  my  thologj',  is  a  name  designating 
a  goddess  mentioned  in  several  inscriptions  in  connection 
with  Apollo  Grannus.  Some  writers  regard  the  name 
.  as  a  local  appellative  of  Diana,  while  others  think  that 
it  designates  a  Gallic  divinity.  The  most  recent  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  by  the  side  of  a  mineral  spring  at 
Nierstein,  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  accordingly  known  as 
the  Sirona  spring.  Another  inscription  in  stone,  having 
the  names  of  both  Apollo  and  Sirona,  and  dating  from 
A.D.  201,  was  dug  up  at  Grossbottwar,  in  Wiirteraberg. 
— Vollmer,  Wurterh.  d.  Mythol.  s,  v. 

Sirpad.     See  Buier. 

Sis.     See  Crane. 

Sis'amai  [most  Sisam'a'i,  some  Sisama'il  (Heb. 
Sisinay',  ^^DD,  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  distin- 
f/uished;  Sept.  Y.onofidi),  son  of  Eleasah,  and  father  of 
Shallum,  descendants  of  Sheshan,  of  the  line  of  Jerah- 
meel,  the  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  i,  40).  B.C. 
apparently  not  long  ante  1618. 

Siscidenses,  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Reinerius  as  agreeing  with  them  in  everything 
except  that  they  received  the  sacrament  of  the  eucha- 
rist  (Reiner.  Contr.  Waldens.  in  Bibl.  Jfar.  fjir/d.  xxv, 
266  sq.).  Gieseler  {Keel.  Hist,  iii,  446,  n.  6,  Clark's  ed.) 
thinks  that  their  name  is  properly  spelled  Sifridenses,  and 
that  tliey  took  it  from  some  local  leader  named  Sifred. 

Sis'era  (Heb.  Sisera',  N"lp''p,  battle-array  [(Jese- 
nius],  or  lieutenant  [Ftirst]  ;  Sept.  ^laiipa  v.  r.  [in  Ezra 
and  Neh.]  "EiaapiSr,  etc.;  Josephus,  6  'S.i(japi]Q  [.•^«^  v, 
5,  4]),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Captain  (lb)  of  the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He  himself  resided  in  Haro- 
sheth  of  the  (Jentiles.  As  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
those  early  times  of  armies  being  commanded  by  other 
than  kings  in  person,  the  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  others,  intimates  that  Sisera  was  a  general 
eminent  for  his  abilities  and  success.  All  that  we  really 
know  of  him  is  stated  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  bat- 
tle under  the  conduct  of  Barak  and  Deborah  (Judg.  v). 
B.C.  1409.  See  Jabin.  The  army  was  mustered  at  the 
Kishon,  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  Lej jnn. 
Partly  owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to 


the  impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  wliicb,  among  other 
impediments,  contained  900  iron  chariots  — a  horrible 
confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Sisera  deserted  his  troops 
and  fled  on  foot.  He  took  a  north-east  direction,  pos- 
sibly through  Nazareth  and  Safcd,  or,  if  that  direct  road 
was  closed  to  him,  stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes 
till  he  found  himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  near  Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  upper  Ijasin  of  the  .lordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his 
death  from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  who,  although 
"at  peace"  with  him,  was  unitcr  a  much  more  stringent 
relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg.  iv,  2-22;  v,  20 
26,  28,  30).  His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear 
and  of  exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists (I  Sam.  xii,  9;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9).  See  Jael.  The 
number  of  Jabin's  standing  army  is  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant.x,  5,  1)  as  300,000  f.lotmen,  10,000  horsemen,  and 
3000  cliariots.  These  numbers  are  large,  but  thev  are 
nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish  legends.  Sisera  "had 
40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  had  100.000  men 
under  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world  ;  and  there  was  not  a  place  the 
walls  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice.  When 
he  shouted,  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  were  riveted  to 
their  places.  Nine  hundred  horses  went  in  his  chariot" 
(Jalkiit,  ad  loc).  "Thirty-one  kings  (comp.  Josh,  xii, 
24)  went  with  Sisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  Thev 
thirsted  after  the  waters  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  they 
asketl  and  prayed  Sisera  to  take  them  with  him  without 
further  reward"  (Ber.  Rab.  c.  23;  comp.  Judg.  v,  19). 
See  Stanley,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  lect.  xiv. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  charac- 
ters. The  great  rabbi  Akiba,  whose  father  was  a  Syrian 
proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  from  Sisera  of  Haro- 
sheth  (Bartolocci,  iv,  272).  The  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Jewish  war  of  independence,  when  he  was  standard- 
bearer  to  Bar-cocheba  (Otho,  Hist.  Doct.  Misn.  134,  note), 
shows  that  the  warlike  force  still  remained  in  tlie  blood 
of  Sisera. 

2.  After  a  long  interval  the  name  reappears  in  the 
lists  of  the  Nethinim  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  families 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zernbbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  53 ;  Neh.  vii,  55).  B.C.  ante  536.  Sisera  is  another 
example  of  the  foreign  names  occurring  in  these  lists, 
and  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanitish  captives  devoted  to 
the  lowest  offices  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera 
from  whom  the  family  derive<l  its  name  were  not  actual- 
ly the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin.  It 
is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  companionship 
with  the  name  Harsha  (Ezra  ii,  52),  which  irresistibly 
recalls  Harosheth. — Smith. 

Sisin'nes  (Sicr/j'i'j/c),  the  form  in  which  the  name 
of  Tatnai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  v,3,  6;  vi,  6,  13) 
appears  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  vi,  3,  7;  vii,  1)  and 
Josephus  (.4  nt.  xi,  4,  5,  7),  being  that  of  the  governor  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Zerubbabel,  who  attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  but  was  ordered  bj'  Darius,  after  consult- 
ing the  archives  of  Cj'rus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  to  forward  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel. 

Sisinnius,  pope,  was  born  in  Syria,  and  elected  to 
the  pontificate  Feb.  7,  708,  in  place  of  John  VII.  He 
died  twenty-eight  days  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Constantine.     See  Artaud  de  Montor,  llist.  des  J'apes,  i. 

Sisson,  George  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Jan.  5, 1811;  converted 
in  1829;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  18.33,  and  appointed  to  Connellsville  Circuit;  in  1834, 
Braddocksfield  Circuit;  in  1835,  Burgettstown;  in  1836, 
again  on  Connellsville  Circuit;  in  1837-38,  Chartiers 
Circuit;  in  1839,  supernumerary ;  in  1840-41,  Birming- 
ham; in  1842-43,  West  Newton  Circuit,  where  he  died, 
April  1, 1843.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  man — faith- 
ful, zealous,  and  successful  as  a  minister,  and  an  excel- 
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lent  preacher.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  iii, 
451. 

Sister  (P'nX,  aclioth';  aHX^if),  a  term  often  hav- 
ing, in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  etiual  latitude  with 
hmther  ((|.  v.).  It  is  used,  not  only  for  a  sister  by  nat- 
ural relation  from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  also 
for  a  sister  by  the  same  father  only,  or  by  the  same 
mother  only,  or  a  near  relation  only  (Matt,  xiii,  56; 
Mark  vi,  3).  Sarah  is  called  sister  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii,  13;  XX,  12),  though  only  his  niece  according  to  some, 
or  sister  by  the  father's  side  according  to  others.  By 
the  IMosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii,  18)  it  is  forbidden  to  wed 
the  sister  of  a  wife,  i.  e.  to  marry  two  sisters ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters,  to  marry  a  second  wife,  having 
one  already;  literally,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  over 
her  sister  to  afHict  her,"  as  if  to  forbid  polygamy.  Some- 
times the  word  sister  expresses  a  resemblance  of  condi- 
tions and  of  inclinations.  Thus  the  prophets  call  Jeru- 
salem the  sister  of  Sodom  and  of  Samaria,  because  that 
city  delighted  in  the  imitation  of  their  idolatry  and  in- 
iquity (Jer.  iii,  8, 10 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  -15).  So  Christ  describes 
those  who  keep  his  commandments  as  his  brothers  and 
his  sisters  (Matt,  xii,  50). — Calmet. 

Sisterhoods,  associations  of  women,  in  theEoman 
Catholic  Church,  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  ascetic 
perfection  and  works  of  charity,  and  bound  together  by 
religious  vows.  See  Nuns.  Some  of  these  congrega- 
tions devote  themselves  exclusively,  or  in  a  very  special 
manner,  to  hospital  work,  and  the  care  of  aged  or  infirm 
poor,  orphans,  and  penitent  women;  others  devote  tliem- 
selves  entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  Such  associations  of  women  date  back 
as  far  as  tlie  5th  century,  when  we  find  mention  made 
of  them  at  Kome,  Milan,  and  other  chief  cities  of  the 
Koman  empire,  as  giving  up  their  time  and  riches  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  Of  the  many  orders  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  some  have  already  been  given.  See 
AuGUSTiNiAN  Nuns;  Benedictine  Nuns;  Brigit- 
TiNES;  Calvary,  Conghegation  of  our  Lady  of; 
Capuchins;  Carmelites;  Carthusians;  Charity, 
Sisters  of;  Cistercian  Nuns;  Clare,  St.,  Nuns 
OF ;  Cross,  Orders  of  the  ;  Dominican  Nuns  ; 
Elizabethines  ;  Genevieve,  St.,  Daughters  of  ; 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  Nuns  of  the; 
Jesus,  Sacred  Heart  of,  Congregation  of^ 
Minims;  Notre  Dame,  Congregation  of;  Provi- 
dence, Nuns  of;  School  Sisters,  Shepherd,  Or- 
der of  the  Good. 

Of  the  very  many  orders  of  these  sisterhoods  we  here 
mention  the  following : 

1.  Adoration,  Perpetudl,  Sisters  of. — This  order  was 
founded  at  Avignon  by  Antoine  Lequien,  a  Dominican 
friar,  in  1039,  and  in  1059  the  first  regular  house  was 
established  at  Marseilles.  The  members  follow  the  rule 
of  Augustine,  and  wear  the  Dominican  hal)it.  Tliey 
continued  to  be  a  congregation  until  1074,  wlien  they 
were  raised  to  an  order,  and  placed  under  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  Marseilles.  After  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
France,  some  fled  to  Home  and  others  were  condemned 
to  die,  but  escaped  tlirough  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
They  returned  to  ]\Larseilles  in  1816,  and  in  1836  erected 
a  new  convent.  There  arc  tWa  houses  of  this  order  in 
France,  viz.  at  Marseilles,  Bollene,  Aix,  Avignon,  and 
Carjientras. 

2.  Adoration  Reparatrice,  Con(jrer/(ttion  of  the,  was 
founded  at  Paris  in  1848,  with  the  object  of  making 
reparation  for  the  many  evils  existing  in  tlic  world  and 
Cliurch.  It  was  approved  Ijv  pope  Pius  IX  in  1853,  and 
special  privileges  were  granted  for  the  dispensing  of 
indulgences,  etc.  With  this  Ct)ngregation  is  associated 
anotlier,  tliat  of  the  Qiuvres  des  Tabernacles.  It  has 
only  one  house,  located  in  Paris. 

3.  Afjnes,  St.,  The  Sisters  of. — This  order  was  founded 
at  Arras  in  103(!  by  Jeaime  Biscot,  and  was  specially  en- 
gaged in  hospital  work.  It  escaped  entire  destruction 
in  the  Revolulion,  and  was  re-established  by  Na|)oleou. 


It  had  in  the  United  States  in  1879  (see  Sadlier,  Catholic 
Directory)  7  convents  and  about  141  sisters. 

4.  .4  nn,  St.,  Daughters  of. — This  order  was  founded 
in  1848  by  the  bishop  of  Montreal,  and  has  its  mother- 
house  at  Lachine,  with  293  sisters  and  novices.  It  had 
in  1879  (see  Sadlier,  Catholic  Directory')  17  sisters,  2 
schools,  and  about  50  pupils  in  the  United  States,  16 
houses  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  4  in  Vancouver's 
Island  and  British  Columbia. 

5.  Assumption,  Dau'/liters  of  the,  called  also  Ilaudri- 
ettes,  were  founded  by  fitienne  Haudry  in  the  time  of  St. 
Louis  of  France.  Their  habit  consists  of  a  blue  dress  and 
mantle,  a  sash  of  white  linen,  and  a  scapulary.  A  new 
convent  building  was  erected  during  the  last  centurj*  in 
Paris  which  was  called  the  Convent  of  the  Assumption, 
from  which  the  order  has  taken  its  name.  It  has  in 
British  America  11  convents,  88  sisters  and  novices,  and 
teaches  about  1100  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  Catholic  Dii-ec- 
tory,  1879). 

G.  A  jiyustine,  Sisters  of  a  congregation  of  Hospitallers, 
were  founded  at  Arras  in  1178.  Their  house  was  broken 
up  in  1550,  but  reopened  in  1563  as  the  Hosjntal  of  St. 
John.  They  experienced  much  persecution  during  the 
Revolution;  but  in  1810  they  were  reorganized,  with  a 
slight  change  of  their  rules. 

7.  Calvary,  Dauffhters  of  —  This  congregation  was 
founded  at  Genes,  France,  by  Virginie  Centurion,  in 
1619,  and  approved  by  pope  Pius  VII  in  1815.  Greg- 
ory XVI  bestowed  upon  it  a  yearly  endowment.  The 
work  of  this  order  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  with  the  exception  that  the  Daughters 
are  employed  only  in  hospitals,  and  do  not  attend  the 
sick  at  their  homes.  They  are  also  called  Brignole  Sis- 
ters. 

8.  Childhood  of  .Tesus,  Sisters  of  the,  were  founded  in 
Rome,  Oct.  15, 1835,  by  canon  Triest,and  on  July  20. 1836, 
recognised  as  a  regular  religious  community.  Their 
special  object  is  to  care  for  poor  and  sick  children  under 
ten  years  of  age.  They  have  only  one  house,  situated 
at  Rome. 

9.  Cross,  Holy,  Sisters  of  the,  have  their  mother- 
house  at  Le  Mans,  France.  Thej'  have  a  convent  at  St. 
Laurent,  near  Jlontreal,  with  100  sisters  and  novices; 
and  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory, 
1879),  5  convents,  743  sisters,  33  schools,  with  266  pu- 
pils, and  5  asylums,  etc.,  with  150  inmates. 

10.  Cross,  our  Lady  of  the,  Sisters  of  were  founded 
by  M.  Buisson  at  Murinais,  Grenoble,  France,  in  1832. 
Their  constitution  was  approved  by  the  bishop  of  (ire- 
noble,  and  they  had  in  1859  6  establishments  and  97 
sisters. 

11.  Father,  Etei-nal,  Sisters  of  the. — This  order  was 
founded  at  V.innes,  France,  by  Jeanne  de  <Jut'ler,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  only  a  secular 
community  until  1701,  when  the  bishop  of  Vannes  gave 
it  a  regular  constitution.  It  was  the  sole  order  in  Brit- 
tany in  which  the  perpetual  adoration  was  established. 
It  is  not  now  in  existence. 

12.  Ilohj  Family,  Sisters  of  the. — This  congregation 
was  founded  by  Madame  Rivier  about  1827,  and  was  in 
reality  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
of  Mary.  It  has  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  Cutlu 
Directory,  1879)  2  convents,  with  9  sisters. 

13.  Holy  Names,  Sisters  of  the,  ware  founded  in  1843 
in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  have  their  headquarters 
at  Longueil.  They  have  in  the  diocese  10  houses,  402 
sisters,  novices,  etc.,  and  1026  pupils;  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  llj'acinth,  2  houses,  with  213  (jupils;  in  the  diocese 
of  Sandwich,  3  houses,  with  793  pupils;  and  in  the 
United  States,  13  houses,  with  2060  pupils  (see  Sadlier, 
Cath.  Directory,  1879). 

14.  Humility  of  Mary,  Sisters  of  the. — There  is  a  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  tlie  Humility  of  IMary  at  New 
Bedford,  Pa.,  wliich  had  (according  to  Bannnn,  Roman- 
ism as  It  Is)  18  sisters,  8  pujiils,  and  20  orphans;  also 
communities  at  Newburg,  Louisville,  and  Harrisl)urg,  O. 
Beyond  this  no  information  is  given,  excejit  that  they 
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now  have  in  the  United  States  (Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory, 
1879)  4  houses,  58  sisters,  and  1'20  pupils. 

15.  Incaitiate  Word,  Sisteis  of  the,  have  in  the  United 
States  (Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory,  1879)  3  houses,  46  sis- 
ters, and  250  pupils. 

16.  Jesus,  Duiirjhters  of,  founded  in  1820  by  the  bish- 
op of  Cahors,  France,  and  recognised  l)v  the  government 
in  1853.  Their  vows  are  taken  annually  for  the  first 
eight  years  of  their  profession,  after  which  they  are 
taken  for  live  years. 

17.  Jesus,  the  Child,  Siste7-s  of  founded  at  Paris  by 
Nicolas  Barre  in  1678.  They  are  dependent  on  their 
superiors  for  their  support,  not  even  being  allowed  to 
dispose  of  any  property  without  their  consent.  They 
are  engaged  in  teaching  from  place  to  place  under  the 
direction  of  their  superiors.  They  confess  twice  a  week 
before  the  assembled  community.  There  are  several  of 
these  establishments  in  France.  In  the  United  States 
(see  Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory)  they  had  in  1879  1  house, 
with  39  sisters  and  36  pupils. 

18.  Jesus  and  Mary,  Histers  of — This  congregation 
was  founded  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1816,  by  Andre  Coin- 
dre,  assisted  by  Mile.  Claudine  Thevenet.  The  Sisters 
emplov  themselves  in  the  education  of  j'oung  children. 
A  branch  establishment  was  founded  in  Puy,  Haute  Loire, 
in  1822 ;  and  in  1842  sisters  went  to  Hindostan,  and 
founded  schools  in  several  cities.  In  1849  they  founded 
an  establishment  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  from  which  have 
arisen  several  others.  In  1854  they  came  to  America, 
and  opened  a  school  in  Quebec,  in  which  diocese  they 
have  4  houses,  with  102  sisters  and  novices,  and  643  pu- 
pils. In  the  United  States  they  have  2  houses,  10  re- 
ligious, and  748  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory'). 

19.  «S7.  John  of  Penitence,  Sisters  of — The  two  mon- 
asteries of  this  name  were  founded  in  Spain  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  one  at  Alcala  in  1504,  and  the  other  at 
Toledo  in  1511.  Pope  Leo  X  approved  the  order  in 
1514,  and  granted  it  liberal  benefices,  which  were  in- 
creased by  Philip  II.  The  house  at  Alcila  was  removed 
to  Madrid,  and  transferred  from  the  Franciscan  rule  to 
that  of  the  Augustines. 

20.  St.  Joseph,  Sisters  o/^— This  order  was  founded  at 
Puy,  France,  by  father  Medaille,  in  1650,  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  1661,  and  received  the  royal 
sanction  in  1665.  In  1667  an  Asylum  of  Penitence  was 
established  in  connection  therewith.  Another  congre- 
gation was  founded  at  Bourg  in  1823.  The  principal 
house  is  at  Clermont.  In  the  United  States  the  order 
has  (see  Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory,  1879)  29  houses,  with 
680  sisters  and  novices;  77  schools,  with  7847  pupils; 
and  21  asylums,  etc.,  with  about  2400  inmates. 

21.  St.  Louis,  Sisters  of  an  order  founded  in  1808 
by  Madame  Malesherbes  and  her  daughter,  Madame 
Mole.  There  are  four  establishments,  devoted  to  in- 
struction and  religious  contemplation. 

22.  St.  Madeleine,  Sisteis  of — This  order  was  found- 
ed at  Strasburg  in  1225,  and  approved  by  pope  Greg- 
ory IX  in  1257.  It  is  under  the  Augustinian  rule.  In 
1474,  during  the  wars,  it  was  broken  up,  and  the  build- 
ings destroyed.  The  order  was  afterwards  restored,  and 
largely  beneficed  by  the  pope.  In  1523,  so  greatly  had 
its  income  increased  that  the  magistrates  obliged  it  to 
contribute  largely  of  its  revenue  for  civil  purposes,  and 
in  1525  its  entire  income  was  confiscated. 

23.  St.  Martha,  Sisters  of  an  order  that  was  founded 
in  1813  by  Mile.  Edwige  de  Vivier  at  Romans.  In  1815 
it  was  settled  into  a  community,  having  had  a  house 
built  for  its  accommodation.  It  was  confirmed  by  the 
government  in  1826,  and  in  1848  had  30  establisliraents 
and  about  4500  sisters. 

24.  St.  Mai'tha,  Si<<te7's  of,  at  Periyuenx,  founded  in 
1643,  and  approved  by  the  bishop  in  1650.  In  1701  a 
general  iiospital  was  established,  and  another  in  1711. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Sisters  were  nearly  destroyed, 
being  expelled  from  their  house.  Afterwards  they  were 
allowed  to  return,  but  in  1839  took  possession  of  a  new 
convent.     At  present  thev  have  30  houses.     Another 
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branch  of  this  order,  called  the  Sisters  of  the  Orphans, 
was  founded  at  Gras  in  1831.  It  has  9  houses  and  about 
45  sisters. 

25.  Modesty,  Sisters  of  founded  at  Venice  about  1573 
by  Dejanara  Valmarana.  under  the  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
Their  emploj'ment  consists  in  teaching,  visiting  the 
poor,  and  religious  exercises.    They  have  several  houses. 

26.  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  Sisters  of  the,  foimded  at 
Crest,  France,  in  1813,  and  a  second  house  at  Valence  in 
1814.  The  order  was  approved  by  the  king  in  1826, 
and  by  pope  Pius  IX  in  1«55. 

27.  Natirity  of  the  Virgin,  Sisters  of  the,  founded  at 
Saint -Germain- en -Laye,  France,  in  1818.  They  are 
under  the  Augustinian  rule,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  girls,  having  a  large  boarding-school. 
They  have  also  a  free  school  for  poor  children. 

28.  Nazareth,  Holy  Family  of.  Sisters  of  the,  founded 
in  1851.  Their  object  is  principally  to  prepare  girls  for 
vocations  by  religious  instruction.  They  were  approved 
by  the  bishop  in  1855.  Another  house,  Notre  Dame  of 
Nazareth,  was  founded  at  Marseilles  about  1840  by  brother 
Olivier.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
slave-girls  purchased  in  the  markets  of  the  Levant.  The 
Society  of  lAidies  of  Nazareth  was  formed  at  Moritmirail, 
France,  in  1822.  In  1853  the  Ladies  founded  a  house  at 
Nazareth,  in  Palestine.    They  now  have  three  houses. 

29.  Paul,  St.,  Daiiyhters  of,  founded  at  Treguier, 
France,  in  1699.  Their  several  establishments  were 
broken  up  during  the  Revolution,  and  their  convents 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Ursulines. 

30.  Paul,  St.,  Ilospitid  Sisters  of  called  Sisters  of 
St.  Maurice  de  Chartres,  were  founded  in  1690,  re-es- 
tablished in  1808,  and  approveil  by  the  government,  and 
also  by  an  imperial  edict,  in  1811.  They  had  in  1859 
38  establishments  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  and  67  in 
the  remainder  of  France ;  in  England,  9  houses,  and  1 
in  Hong-Kong. 

31.  Paul,  St.,  Sisters  of  —  This  congregation  was 
founded  at  Angouleme,  France,  in  1826,  and  was  under 
the  Franciscan  rule.  The  Sisters  are  sometimes  called 
Tjudies  of  Doyenne,  and  have  three  houses  in  France. 

32.  Philippines,  Oblate  Sisters  of  were  founded  at 
Rome  by  Rutilio  Brandi  in  1620,  and  confirmed  by  Ur- 
ban VIII.  The  object  of  the  sisterhood  was  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  girls,  and  they  were  under  a  cardinal  pro- 
tector. 

33.  Philomene,  St.,  Sisters  of  were  established  at  Poi- 
tiers, France,  in  1835,  and  approved  in  1838.  They 
founded  a  small  agricultural  college  for  boys,  and  in 
1859  had  about  56  sisters. 

34.  Poor,  Little  Sisteis  of  the,  were  founded  at  Saint- 
Servan,  Brittany,  by  the  abbe  Le  Pailleur  in  1840. 
Much  opposed  at  first,  tiiey  soon  opened  houses  in  all 
the  cities  of  France.  They  were  approved  by  Pius  IX, 
July  9, 1854,  and  recognised  by  the  French  government 
in  1856.  In  1868  they  came  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  now 
have  houses  in  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Boston. 
There  is  another  community,  styled  .S;Ve?-«  of  the  Poor 
of  St.  Fraticis,  which  originated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  present  century,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1857.  They  have  many  establishments  in  the  large 
cities. 

35.  Pre,<sentation,  Sisters  of  the.  —  Under  this  general 
name  were  several  congregations.  That  of  Notre  Dame, 
founded  in  the  diocese  of  Digue,  France,  by  Mgr.  IMiol- 
liss,  bishop  of  Digne,  was  recognised  by  royal  ordinance 
in  1826.  In  1859  they  bad  3  establishments  and  100 
sisters. 

36.  Presentation  of  the  Viryin,  Si^teis  of  the.  —  This 
order  was  founded  at  Tours.  France,  in  1684  by  Marie 
Poussepin.  It  has  been  a  fiourisliing  community,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  cstalilishments,  with  about  1200 
sisters,  who  are  chietly  engaged  in  hospital  work.  The 
Presentation  of  Mary  was  founded  at  Bourg  Saint- 
Andeol,  France,  by  Madame  Rivier,  in  1796,  and  ap- 
proved by  Gregory  XVI  in  1836.     Several  other  estab- 
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lishments  exist  in  France.  In  1853  an  establishment 
was  formed  at  Sainte-Marie-de-Monnoir,  Canada,  which 
has  now  {187!>j  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Hyacinth  9  honses, 
•200  sisters,  and  1500  pnpils.  Of  the  Order  of  the  Pres- 
entation there  are  in  the  United  States  3  houses,  58 
sisters,  and  875  pupils. 

37.  Sariou?;  Good,  Sisfeis  of  the,  were  founded  at 
Caen,  Normandy,  in  1720  by  two  poor  girls,  who  in 
1730  opened  asylums  for  homeless  children  and  others. 
They  were  suppressed  in  1789,  but  persevered  in  tlieir 
labor  until  May  22,  1805,  when  15  sisters  met  in  com- 
munity. They  were  charged  with  the  care  of  insane 
women  in  1817,  and  soon  after  with  that  of  insane  men. 
In  1874  the  mother-house  numbered  300  sisters,  and  up- 
wards of  1000  insane  patients.  They  have  3  establish- 
ments— Albi,  Pont  I'Abbe,  and  Brucourt,  In  Canada, 
the  care  of  the  insane  at  (Juebec  devolved  on  the  Sisters 
of  the  general  hospital  till  1844. 

38.  ^Solitaires,  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Al- 
cantara, instituted  by  cardinal  Harberini  in  1670.  They 
imitate  the  austere  practices  of  their  patron  saint,  ob- 
serve perpetual  silence,  and  employ  their  time  wholly 
in  spiritual  exercises ;  they  go  barefoot,  giril  themselves 
with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  and  wear  no  linen. 

39.  Trinity,  Holy,  Sisters  of  the,  founded  at  Valence, 
France,  by  mother  Andrean  de  Sainte-Esprit  in  1685. 
The  congregation  suffered  much  during  the  Revolution, 
but  was  not  expelled  from  its  home.  In  1837  it  received 
the  royal  approval,  since  which  time  it  has  largely  in- 
creased in  establishments  and  numbers. 

40.  Union,  Christian,  Sisters  of,  founded  at  Fontenay- 
le-Comte,  France,  by  Madame  Polaillon  in  1652,  and 
conlirraed  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  same  year. 
This  order  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Family — 
.lesus,  Mary,  and  .Joseph.  Dispersed  by  the  Revolution, 
the  Sisters  were  authorized  to  reunite  themselves  into 
a  community.  The  order  is  very  flourishing,  having 
houses  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  France. 

41.  Virc/in,  Holy,  Sisters  of  the,  or  Ladies  of  Budes, 
an  order  founded  at  Rennes,  France,  in  1676,  and  au- 
thorized by  Louis  XIV  in  1678.  It  was  foimded  for  the 
reception  of  girls  who  had  been  converted  from  Calvin- 
ism to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  has  not  grown  much 
since  the  general  decline  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

See  Appleto/is'  American  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Barnum,  Ro- 
manism as  If  Is;  Migne,  Dicf.des  Ordres  Relirjieux,  voL 
i-iv;  Sadlier,  Catholic  Directory,  1879. 

SISTERHOODS,  Photestant.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  several  communities  of  women  devoted  to 
works  of  charity  have  been  organized  in  the  present 
century. 

1 .  Sisters  of  Afn-cy  were  founded  at  Devonport,  about 
1845,  by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  and  were  at  first  under  the 
visitorial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  society 
is  com|)osed  of  three  orders,  viz.  those  living  in  the  com- 
munity and  leading  an  active  life;  those  unable  to  take 
work,  i)iit  who  wish  to  lead  a  ([uiet,  contemplative  life; 
and  married  and  single  women  who  live  in  the  world, 
but  are  coiniected  with  and  assist  the  community.  The 
Sisters  are  bound  only  by  the  vow  of  obedience  to 
the  superior,  and  are  free  to  abandon  their  vocation  at 
will. 

2.  A  sisterhood  for  nursing  the  sick  at  their  homes, 
or  in  hospitals,  etc.,  was  founded  at  Ivast  (irinstead 
by  Dr.  .Joini  Mason  Neale  in  1K55.  In  1874  it  had 
houses  in  l^oudou,  Aberdeen,  Wigan,  and  Frome-Sel- 
wood. 

3.  Sisterhood  of  SI.  John  the  Baptist  was  founded  at 
(Viewer  in  18)9,  and  embraces  (1)  choir  and  lay  sisters 
living  in  community;  (2)  a  second  order  (formed  in 
1860)  of  those  who  enter  for  periods  of  three  years,  to 
be  renewed  at  their  own  desire  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Sisters;  (3)  associates,  who  live  in  their  own  home 
au<l  render  such  assistance  as  they  may. 

4.  Sisterhood  if  St.  M<iry,  Wangate,  was  established 
in  18.50,  and  has  branch  houses  at  Bedminster,  Pl^-m- 
outli,  and  other  places. 


5.  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  was  established 
at  Wymering  in  1859,  and  consists  of  sisterhood  (resi- 
dents) and  ladies  of  charity  (associates).  It  has  branch- 
es at  Manchester  and  Aldersholt, 

6.  Sisterhood  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  has  its  parent 
house  at  Oxford,  and  branches  at  Liverpool  and  Plym- 
outh. 

7.  Sisters  of  the  Poor  were  founded  in  1851,  and  have 
their  parent  house  in  London,  with  branches  at  Edin- 
burgh, Clifton,  Eastbourne,  and  West  Chester. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Communion  were  founded  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Muhlenburg,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York.  They  are  un- 
der no  vows,  and  leave  whenever  they  please.  They 
are  usuall}'  received  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  forty  years ;  if  under  twenty -five,  they  must  secure 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  Since  18.58 
they  have  had  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York. 

There  is  also  a  community  of  four  or  five  sisters  asso- 
ciated with  the  "  House  of  Prayer,"  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sistrum  (Gr.  aEiaTpoi)),  a  mystical  instrument  of 
music  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  worship  of 
Isis.  Its  most  common  form  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut,  which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 
belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris.  Apu- 
leius  {Met.  xi,  119,  121,  ed.  Aid.)  describes  the  sistrum 
as  a  bronze  rattle,  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved 
like  a  sword-belt,  through  which  passed  a  few  rods  that 
rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.  He  says  that  these  in- 
struments were  sometimes  made  of  silver,  or  even  of 
gt)kl.  Plutarch  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation  of 
the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the  world,  by 
which  all  things  are  continually  destroyed  and  repro- 
duced, and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon  the  apsis  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon. 


Sietra. 

Sisty,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
was  born  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  26,  1783,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  4,  1803.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged 
in  a  suc('essful  business  in  Philadelphia,  being  a  manu- 
facturer of  pocket-books.  His  heart  being  set  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  (Jospel,  he  was  licensed  by  the  (.'hurch 
in  Mount  Holly,  N.  ,J.,  whither  he  had  removed,  Aug. 
13,  1814.  For  a  time  he  preached  without  ordination. 
A  congregation  having  been  formed  in  Haddontield.  he 
was  ordained  as  its  pastor  iu  August,  1819,  aixl  held 
that  otficf!  for  nineteen  years,  not  oidy  without  charge 
to  the  t'liurch,  but  proving  his  love  for  it  by  contrib- 
uting liberally  to  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  for 
his  people  from  his  own  funds.  lie  resigned  Sept. 
.30,  183X,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  2,  18(i3.  He  was  a  member  of  the  body  which  in 
1814  organized  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  and 
was  the  last  of  tin;  tliirt v-three  who  were  the  constit- 
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uent  members  of  that  important  society.    See  The  Mis- 
sionary Jubilee,  p.  118.     (J.  C  S.) 

Sisy'phus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  jEo- 
lus  and  Enarete,  though  authorities  differ,  who  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  a  Pleiad,  and  became 
tlie  father  of  Glaucus.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Ephyra,  or  Corinth.  He  was  noted  for  crafti- 
ness, and  numerous  instances  of  this  quality  are  pre- 
served respecting  liim.  Autolycus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
the  celebrated  cattle-stealer  of  Parnassus,  had  robbed 
the  herds  of  Sisyphus  among  others,  and  defaced  the 
marks  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished ;  but  Sisy- 
phus was  able  to  select  his  own  from  the  herds  on  Par- 
nassus, because  the  initial  of  his  name  had  been  stamped 
under  the  hoof.  In  revenge,  Sisyphus  violated  Anticlea, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  and  thus  became  the  real 
father  of  Ulysses.  When  Jupiter  carried  off  ^Egina,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus  the  river -god,  Sisyphus  informed 
the  father  who  the  ravisher  was,  and  the  king  of  gods 
punished  him  in  Tartarus  by  compelling  him  to  roll  a 
stone  up  a  hill,  from  which  it  incessantlj'  rolls  back  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  summit.  Innumerable  reasons 
are,  however,  given  for  the  infliction  of  this  punishment. 
See  Vollraer,  Worterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. ;  Anthon,  Class. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sita,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  an  avatar  of  the 
goddess  Lakshmi,  in  which  she  emerged  from  the  blood 
exacted  as  a  tribute  from  holy  devotees  who  had  noth- 
ing else,  by  the  tyrant  of  Lanka.  Sita  was  made  the 
consort  of  Kama  or  Vishnu.  According  to  others,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Janaka,  a  king  of  Mithihl.  The 
word  means  literally  "  furrow,"  as  she  was  not  born  in 
the  usual  sense  of  this  word,  but  arose  from  a  furrow 
when  her  father  was  ploughing  the  ground,  whence  she 
is  also  called  Parthivl  (from  pr'thivi,  "  the  earth"). 

Sitalcas,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo. 

Site  of  Churches.  Bj'  the  Christian  religion  the 
•worship  of  God  is  not  limited  to  place,  and  yet  from  a 
very  early  period  a  preference  was  manifested  for  cer- 
tain favorite  situations.  The  primitive  Christians  se- 
lected the  summit  of  some  high  hill  or  elevated  ground, 
unless  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  to  resort 
to  some  less  conspicuous  place.  They  also  erected  their 
churches  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Not 
unfrequently  they  built  subterranean  churches  and  ora- 
tories; but  this  was  always  on  account  of  some  local 
and  special  reason.  Such  churches  were  called  KpimTai, 
crypUe. 

Si-Tenno,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  a  name  for 
the  four  superior  deities  of  the  thirty-tliird  heaven  of 
Shintuism. 

Siteresia  (Sirjjpfo-ia,  tTrjaia),  an  annual  allowance 
of  corn  granted  (out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city) 
to  the  clergy,  virgins,  and  widows  of  the  Church.  This 
grant  was  ordered  by  Constantine,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  Julian,  who  withdrew  the  whole  allowance.  Jo- 
vian restored  it  in  some  measure,  granting  a  third  of 
the  former  allowance,  and  promising  the  wliole  as  soon 
as  the  public  storehouses  were  better  replenished.  See 
Bingham,  Christian  Antiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iv,  p.  7. 

Sith,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  antlers  of  the  stag  ^Ejk- 
thyrner. 

Sithnidds,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  nymphs 
who  were  highly  venerated  at  Megara,  insomuch  that 
Theagenes  surrounded  tlieir  fountain  with  a  magnifi- 
cent enclosure  of  columns.  One  of  them  became,  by 
Jupiter,  the  mother  of  Megarus,  ancestral  hero  of  the 
Mcgarians. 

Sithon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  represented  as 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Assa,  or  of  Ares  and  Achiroe, 
and  as  married  to  the  nymph  Mendeis,  by  whom  he 
had  Pallene  and  Khoeteia.     He  was  king  of  the  Ha- 


domantes  in  Macedonia,  or  of  Thrace.  Pallene,  being 
sought  by  many  suitors,  was  by  Sithon  promised  to  the 
aspirant  who  shoidd  successfully  wage  a  single  combat 
with  him,  and  eventually  to  either  Dryas  or  Cleitus,  as 
the  duel  might  determine.  By  the  connivance  of  Pal- 
lene, Dryas  was  overcome  and  killed  ;  but  her  trick 
having  been  discovered  by  Sithon,  he  built  a  pyre  on 
which  to  burn  her  with  the  body  of  Dryas.  Aphrodite, 
however,  extinguished  the  alreadj'  blazing  pile,  and  so 
caused  Sithon  to  change  his  mind  and  give  Pallene  to 
Cleitus.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sithsekur,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  long  beard, 
was  a  surname  of  Odin. 

Sit'nah  (lUh.  Sitnah' ,1i.yS-q ;  Sept.  tx^'P'a ;  Jose- 
phus,  Sirei'i'a,  Ant.  i,  18,  2-,  Vulg.  Iniinicitiie),  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  the  possession  of  which  the  herdmen  of  the 
valley  disputed  with  him  (Gen.  xxvi,  21).  Like  the 
first  one,  Esek,  it  received  its  name  from  the  disputes 
which  took  place  over  it,  Sitnah  meaning,  as  is  stated 
in  the  margin,  "  hatred,"  or  more  accurately  "  accusa- 
tion," but  the  play  of  expression  has  not  been  in  this 
instance  preserved  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Sept.,  how- 
ever, has  attempted  it  —  tKph'ovro  .  .  .  i\Srp{a.  The 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and  this 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  who  render  it  respectively  avTiKuyLtvi)  and  ivav- 
TttijoiQ. — Smith.     See  Isaac. 

Sito,  an  appellative  of  Ceres  in  Grecian  mythology, 
particularly  prevalent  in  Syracuse. 

Sitraiigaden,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Santanen  and  Satiawedi,  who  suspected  his  mother  of 
criminal  intercourse  with  her  step-son,  but,  on  the  man- 
ifestation of  her  innocence  and  virtue,  atoned  for  his 
suspicion  by  causing  himself  to  be  burned  to  death  in  a 
hollow  tree. — VoUmer,  Wurterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sitsi  Siki,  the  eveninc)  festival,  is  celebrated  in  Ja- 
pan on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

Sitting  (prop,  iizi"^,  yashdb,  KoBeZoiiai).  This  is 
the  favorite  posture  of  Orientals.  In  the  absence  of 
chairs,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  sit  upon  the  floor  with 
the  feet  crossed  under  one.  "  In  Palestine  people  sit 
at  all  kinds  of  work.  The  carpenter  saws,  planes,  and 
hews  with  his  hand-adze  sitting  upon  the  ground  or 
upon  the  plank  he  is  planing.  The  washerwoman  sits 
by  the  tub ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  one  stands  where  it  is 
possible  to  sit.  Shopkeepers  always  sit,  and  Levi  sit- 
ting at  the  receipt  of  custom  (Matt,  ix,  9)  is  the  exact 
way  to  state  the  case"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i, 
191).  "No  Moslem  will  move  when  he  can  stand,  or 
stand  when  he  can  sit.  We  observed  three  men  in  a 
farrier's  shop  devoting  their  combined  energies  to  the 
shoeing  of  a  little  mule.  One  sat  under  the  mule's 
nose,  and  held  it  down  with  a  halter;  another  sat  with 
its  foot  turned  up  in  his  lap ;  and  a  third  sat  alongside 
while  he  fitted  and  nailed  the  shoe.  Even  the  masons 
must  sit  on  their  haunches,  and  fill  their  panniers  with 
lime ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  where  some  new  pave- 
ment was  in  progress,  all  the  paviors  sat  at  their  work, 
from  the  boys  lolling  on  their  hams,  who  passed  the 
stones  from  the  heap,  to  the  two  men  who  sat  vis-a-vis 
with  a  great  mallet  between  them,  and  in  that  posture 
lazily  poised  and  let  it  fall.  But  the  acme  of  the  art 
of  sitting  seemed  to  have  been  reached  by  a  parly  of 
reapers  in  a  wheat-field  through  which  we  rode.  All 
in  a  long  row,  men  and  women,  sat  to  reap,  and  jerked 
themselves  forwards  or  sideways  as  their  work  pro- 
gressed" (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  616).  See  At- 
TiTunE;  Bed;  Eatincj. 

SITTING,  as  a  posture  of  Christian  adoration,  never 
had  (according  to  Bingham)  any  allowance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Church,  being  considered  by  them 
as  very  irreverent.  Neither  did  they  ever  receive  sit- 
ting the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  always 
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kneeling  or  standing.  It  was  quite  a  general  custom 
in  the  early  Church  for  tlie  people  to  stand  while  lis- 
tening to  tlie  sermon.  This  custom  was  most  observed 
in  Africa.  France,  and  some  of  the  (ireek  cliurches,  while 
in  the  churches  of  Italy  the  contrary  custom  prevailed. 
This  posture  is  allowed  in  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  reading  of  the  lessons  in  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  and  also  of  the  first  lesson  or  eiHstle  in  the  com- 
munion service,  hut  at  no  other  time  except  during  the 
sermon.  Some  of  our  Protestant  denominations  use 
sitting  as  the  posture  of  prayer,  and  of  receiving  the 
Lord's  supper.  Some  Arians  in  Poland  have  done  this 
for  the  avowed  reason  of  showing  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve Christ  to  be  (iod,  but  only  their  fellow-creature. 
See  Bingham,  Chtuf.  Antiq. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Siva,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  third  member  of 
the  Hindu  trinity,  the  terrible  destroyer.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sivaitcs,  he  is,  next  to  Urahm, 
the  highest  god.  to  whom  Urahma  and  Vishnu  are  sub- 
ordinate; but  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma 
rank  Siva  lower  than  either  of  these  deities.  He  is 
commoidy  represented  as  riding  on  the  ox  Nundi  (the 
symbol  of  wisdom),  and  holding  his  beautiful  consort 
Parvati  on  his  lap.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  sought 
to  introduce  into  iiis  countenance  every  imaginable  re- 
pulsive element, 
and  he  is  regard- 
ed as  cruel  and 
blood-thirsty,  so 
as  to  require  the 
most  terrible  sac- 
rifices; but  he  is 
nevertheless  filled 
with  tenderest 
love  towards  his 
wife,  and  has  es- 
tablished her  in 
one  half  of  his 
own  body,  to  the 
end  that  she  need 
never  be  sepa- 
rated from  him. 
He  is,  according- 
ly, the  god  who 
presides  over  the 
generation  of  all 

„.  ,.,.  living  beings.  To 

Fiiruie  of  biva.  ^         ,^   . 

renounce  the  joys 

of  love  is  to  act  contrary  to  his  will,  for  he  himself 
passed  a  hundred  celestial  years  in  the  arms  of  the  fas- 
cinating Uma,  an  earlier  form  of  Parvati.  He  conse- 
quently awakens  all  life,  as  he  destroys  it — a  contradic- 
tion whose  solution  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
natural  and  religious  teachings  of  the  Hindfls  do  not 
recognise  any  real  annihilation,  but  simply  a  transfor- 
mation, change,  the  passing  from  one  condition  into 
another.  Siva  a|)pears  as  an  immeasurable  pillar  of 
fire  whose  dimensions  Vishnu  and  Bralima  camiot  es- 
timate, and  as  Mahadeva  (tlie  great  god) ;  and  also  in 
a  large  number  of  additional  avatars,  in  all  of  which  he 
promotes  the  welfare  of  the  world  by  means  of  destruc- 
tion. The  worshif)  paid  him  is  accordingly  both  cruel 
and  lascivious.  The  frequent  devedashies  celebrated 
in  the  pagodas  of  India  are  chiefly  in  his  honor. — Voll- 
mcr,  Wurterb.  d.  Mylhol.  s.  v. 

Sivabramnals,  in  Hindtusm,  are  Brahmins  of  the 
sect  of  .Sivaites,  who  recognise  Siva  as  the  supreme 
deity. 

Si'van  (Ileb.  .SiVvin',  I'l'^p;  Sept.  Nfirav),  the  third 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  from  the  new  moon  of  .June 
to  the  new  moon  of  .Fuly.  The  name  admits  of  a  He- 
brew etymology  ;  but  as  it  occurs  only  in  Estli.  viii,  0,  it 
is  better  to  regard  it  as  of  Persian  origin,  like  the  other 
names  of  montlis;  the  corresponding  Persian  month  hc- 
in^  Sejhul-tirmed ;  7,cui\,  Cpeii/i  A  rmiii/i  ;  Pehlvi,  .SVi- 
pand-omad  (Benfey,  Aloiiatsnameii,  p.  13,41  sq.,  \'2i  sq. ; 


Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  946).  —  Kitto.     See  Calendar; 
Month. 

Sivpasadana,  a  term  employed  by  the  Buddhists 
in  Ceylon  to  denote  almsgiving  when  practiced  in  re- 
lation to  the  priests.  Of  tliis  almsgiving  there  are  four 
divisions :  1.  Chi  wara-dana,  the  gift  of  robes ;  2.  Ahara- 
diina,  the  gift  of  food ;  3.  Sayanasana-dilna,  the  gift  of 
a  pallet  on  which  to  recline:  4.  Gilanapratya-dana,  the 
gift  of  medicine  or  sick  diet.  See  Hardy,  Eastern 
Monachism. 

Six-Principle  Baptists.     See  Baptists,  Six- 

PkINCII'LK. 

Sixt,  Christian  Heinrich,  D.D.,  a  German  theo- 
logian, member  of  consistory,  and  dean  of  Nuremberg, 
who  died  Aug.  20, 18G6,  is  best  known  as  the  biographer 
of  Paul  Ebej-  (q.v.)  (Heidelberg,  1843  ;  Ansbach,  1857). 
He  also  wrote,  Petrus  Paulus  Bergerius,  jmpstlicher  Nun- 
tius,  katholischer  Bischof  nnd  Vorkdmpjer  des  Evari' 
geliums  (Brunswick,  1855) ;  the  same  in  a  popular  edi- 
tion (ibid.  1856).  See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theol.  iii, 
1233  ;  Literarischer  Handweiser,  1866,  p.  356.      (B.  P.) 

Sixtus  Senknsis,  an  Italian  convert  from  Judaism, 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1520.  After  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  he  joined  the  Order  of  Franciscans,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  preaching  in  many  cities 
of  Italy.  Having  been  accused  of  heterodoxy,  the  In- 
quisition condemned  him  to  the  stake,  but  he  was  saved 
through  the  intervention  of  the  cardinal  Michael  (ihis- 
lieri,  afterwards  pope  Pius  V,  with  whose  aid  he  joined 
the  Dominicans.  He  now  betook  himself  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  Hebrew,  history,  and  philosophy,  and  distin- 
guished himself  both  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher.  He 
died  in  1569.  The  work  which  immortalized  his  name 
is  his  Bibliotheca  Sancta  ex  Prcecipnis  Catliolicm  Eccl. 
A  uctoribus  Collecta  (Venice,  1566,  and  often  ;  lastly  Na- 
ples, 1742),  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Pius  V,  and  in 
his  dedication  he  states,  "  Me,  quern  tu  olim,  ab  inferis 
revocatum  et  errorum  tenebris  eriitum,  sincero  veritatis 
lumine  illustrasti,"  etc.  The  Bibliotheca  is  divided  into 
eight  books  :  the  first  treats  of  the  division  and  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures;  the  second  contains  a  historical 
and  alphabetical  index  of  the  matter;  the  third  treats 
of  the  inter;)retation  of  the  Holy  Writings;  the  fourth 
gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  Catholic  interpreters;  the 
fifth  (published  also  separately  with  the  title  Ars  In- 
tei-pi-etandi  S.  Scripturas  Absolutissima  [Cologne,  1577- 
88])  contains  a  hermeneutic  of  the  Scriptures,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  contain  exegetical  disquisitions;  and  the 
last  an  apology  of  the  Scriptures.  The  work  was  highly 
esteemed  among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Be- 
sides this,  he  also  published  homilies  and  mathematical 
writings.  See  Kalkar,  Israel  ii.  die  Kirche,  p.  72  sq. ; 
Theolofiisches  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Bibl.  vol. 
xvi ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebrcea,  i,  930 ;  Simon  [R.],  Hisloire 
Critique,  p.  457  sq. ;  Fabricii  Delectus  A  rf/amentoj-um  et 
Syllabus,  p.  516;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 
(B.  1'.) 

Sixtiis  I  (t^t.),  pope,  was  born  at  Rome,  of  a  senato- 
rial family,  near  the  close  of  the  1st  century,  and  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  I  in  119.  We  know  little  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  perished  in  127  during  the  persecution 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  canonized, 
and  his  day  was  fixed  as  Aug.  6,  although  he  appears 
in  the  martyrologies  likewise  under  April  3  or  6.  There 
have  been  attributed  to  him  two  decretal  Letters,  which 
are  spurious;  there  is  also  a  Commentary  under  his 
name  in  the  patristic  collections.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  episcopal  oflice  by  Telesphorus. 

Sixtus  II  ('^V.),  pope,  was  born  at  Athens  about 
the  year  180,  and  was  originally  a  philosopher.  Being 
elected  (Aug.  24,  247)  to  succeed  Ste])hen  I,  he  was  ac- 
cused, during  the  ])er8ecution  under  Valerian,  of  preach- 
ing Christianity,  and  was  brought  to  the  Temple  of 
Mars  to  offer  sacrifice,  but,  refusing,  he  was  martyred, 
Aug.  6,  258.     Two  of  the  false  decretals  [see  Discrb- 
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TALS,  Pseudo-Isidorian]  are  attributed  to  him.     He 
was  succeeded  by  Denis. 

Siztus  III  (St.),  pope,  was  born  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  He  became  a  priest 
under  Zosimus,  whose  decree  against  the  Pelagians  he 
wrote  in  418,  and  to  him  Augustine  directed  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  grace.  He  was  elected  (July  31,432) 
to  succeed  Celestine  I,  and  labored  with  more  zeal  than 
success  to  reconcile  Cyril  of  Alexandria  with  John  of 
Antioch.  Sixtus  built  several  churches,  adorned  oth- 
ers, and  enlarged  the  basilica  of  Tiberius  (now  St.  Mary 
Major),  as  well  as  that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Aug.  18, 440,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Great. 
There  remain  of  this  pope  eight  Letters,  some  poems, 
and  a  few  supposititious  works. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Sixtus  IV,  pope  (originally  Francesco  della  Ro- 
ve7-e),  was  born  July  2"2,  1414,  it  is  said  of  the  family  of 
Rovere;  but,  according  to  the  best  historians,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman.  He  was  brought  up  by 
cardinal  Bessarion,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Minor- 
ites, whose  head  he  eventualh'  became.  Paul  II  made 
him  a  cardinal,  and  he  succee<led  him  as  pope,  Aug.  9, 
1471.  His  pontificate  was  occupied  with  schemes  of  re- 
form, and  with  expeditions  against  the  Turks ;  but  he 
also  engaged  earnestly  in  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Holy  See,  laying  the  city  of 
Florence  under  an  interdict,  and  finally  Venice  like- 
wise. Being  of  a  weak  and  unprincipled  character,  he 
wasted  the  public  and  papal  resources  in  his  extrava- 
gant intrigues.  He  died  at  Rome,  Aug.  18,  1484,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VHI.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  Sistine  Chapel  and  founded  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  a  few  theological 
treatises  by  him,  also  some  Letters,  etc.,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sixtus  V,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  popes 
of  Home,  was  descended  from  Slavonian  parents,  who 
had  fled  to  Italv  at  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  their  country.  His  father,  Pereto  Peretti,  was  a 
vine-dresser  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  but  so  hope- 
ful of  the  fortunes  of  his  son  that  he  named  him  Felix, 
or  Felice.  This  child  was  born  in  1621,  and  educated 
b}'  his  uncle,  Fra  Salvatore,  who  had  fortunately  joined 
the  Franciscan  order  of  friars.  Before  passing  under 
his  care,  however,  the  young  Felix  had  acted  as  swine- 
herd, or  in  any  field  occupation  bj'  which  a  scanty  ad- 
dition could  be  made  to  his  parents'  income.  Felix  Pe- 
retti made  great  progress  in  scholarship  and  dialectics, 
and  being  ordained  priest  acquired  a  valuable  reputa- 
tion by  his  oratory  as  Lent  preacher  in  Rome  in  the 
year  1552.  His  firmness  in  the  Catholic  faith  at  this 
time,  un<ler  trying  circumstances,  procured  him  also  the 
friendship  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  now  rising 
churchman  attached  himself  to  the  severe  party  of  Ig- 
natius and  others,  whose  influence  was  then  beginning 
to  be  felt.  In  quick  succession  he  became  commissary- 
general  at  Bologna,  inquisitor  at  Venice,  and  procura- 
tor-general of  his  order;  and  these  steps  gained,  by  dint 
of  a  pushing  and  resolute  ambition,  he  is  said  to  have 
assumed  the  greatest  humility,  and  affected  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age.  The  truth  of  such  statements,  however, 
is  denied  by  Ranke,  who  justh'  observes  that  the  high- 
est dignities  are  not  to  be  won  by  such  means.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Peretti's  energy  as  a  reformer 
of  his  order,  and  the  discriminating  friendship  of  the 
pope,  Pius  V,  marked  him  out  as  the  man  for  the  epoch, 
and  we  know  that  he  stood  firmly  by  his  favorite,  whom 
he  clothed  with  the  purple  in  1570.  The  son  of  the 
vine-dresser  was  now  ranked  with  the  princes  of  Italy 
by  the  title  of  cardinal  Montalto,  and  he  still  varied  his 
public  labors  by  rural  occupations.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  election 
to  the  papacy,  but  he  succeeded  Gregory  XIII  in  1585, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  administrative  and  social 
reforms  iu  Italy  that  he  had  so  long  contemplated.   Un- 


like a  recent  example,  he  carried  liis  measures  with  a 
high  and  firm  hand,  and  so  vigorously  enforced  justice 
that  the  instances  often  read  more  like  cold-blooded 
cruelty.  His  measures  had  the  desired  effect,  however, 
of  extirpating  the  bandits  who  had  so  long  overrun  the 
countrj',  and  of  bringing  some  show  of  order  out  of  the 
general  lawlessness  of  society.  We  cannot  enumerate 
here  his  great  enterprises  in  administrative  reform,  or 
the  magnificence  of  his  public  works,  but  they  all  mark 
his  passion  for  order  and  completeness.  His  foreign 
policj'  was  of  the  same  trenchant  description ;  no  half 
measures  or  vaporings  were  to  be  tolerated.  For  exam- 
ples of  this  spirit  it  may  be  sufficient  to  name  the  great 
Catholic  league,  and  the  invasion  of  England  bj'  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Still  more  surprising  and  gigantic 
were  his  conceptions  as  he  grew  old,  as  his  rigid  financial 
system  enabled  him  to  amass  a  large  public  treasure  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Angelo.  His  designs  now  were  sufllcient 
to  prove  that  he  had  perfected  the  government  of  his 
own  states  and  improved  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
as  an  instrument  of  a  more  universal  dominion  than  the 
papacy  had  ever  reached;  even  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  empire  of  Mohammed  were  destined  to  be  trans- 
formed under  his  hand.  Sixtus  V  breathed  his  last 
amid  these  visions  of  grandeur  Aug.  27, 1590.  A  storm 
burst  over  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  at  the  moment 
of  his  death,  and  it  became  an  article  of  the  popular 
faith  that  he  had  achieved  his  enterprises  by  a  com- 
pact with  the  evil  one,  which  had  then  expired.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  and  the  literature  there 
cited. 

Sjobu-no-sit  is  a  martial  and  religious  festival  in 
which  the  male  youth  of  Japan  engage;  the  Kalamus 
festival. 

Sjugo-nitsi  Adsugi  Kaju  Kurahi  is  a  Japanese 
popular  festival,  observed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  serve  a  favorite  dish  of  beans. 

Sju-go-zin  is  a  subordinate  or  adjunct  deity  of  the 
Japanese  mythology,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  accom- 
panies the  moon-god  in  his  travels.  He  was  highly 
venerated,  but  even  more  greatly  feared.  His  form, 
however,  was  changed,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  high  re- 
gard of  the  people  as  a  protector,  though  he  sometimes 
appears  as  the  attendant  spirit  of  Inari  as  well.  In  the 
latter  character  he  is  honored  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  and 
his  image  of  clay  is  sold  at  the  annual  fairs  which  faU 
on  the  days  of  the  Inari  festival,  to  serve  as  the  patron 
of  the  common  people.  It  maj'  be  found  in  every  house 
and  in  the  little  temples  throughout  the  land.  The  be- 
lief is  still  common  that  the  foxes  assemble  once  a  year 
in  some  unknown  place  where  a  flame  bursting  from 
the  earth  foretells  the  fruitfulness  of  the  year. — VoUmer, 
Worfeib.  d.  Mythul.  s.  v. 

Skade,  in  Norse  mj^thology,  was  the  wife  of  Njord 
and  daughter  of  the  giant  Thjasse.  She  lives  in  her 
father's  dwelling,  Thrymheim,  and  hunts  the  wild  boar 
with  bow  and  arrow  as  she  rides  on  snow-shoes  down 
the  mountain.     See  Norse  Mythology. 

Skalds  (or  Scalds)  were  the  poets,  reciters,  and 
singers,  and  also  the  historiographers,  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  Like  the  Celtic  bards,  they  went  before 
the  heroes  to  battle  with  inspiring  war-crj',  and  ob- 
served the  warriors'  deeds,  recounted  them  in  song,  and 
transmitted  their  fame  to  succeeding  generations.  As 
the  insurers  of  posthumous  fame  and  as  divinely  in- 
spired wise-men  and  prophets,  they  were  in  high  es- 
teem at  the  courts  of  princes.  They  were  known 
throughout  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  the 
north  of  German}'.  The  legends  of  the  Edda,  pre- 
served for  us  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  were  the  work  of 
these  Skalds. — VoUmer,  Worterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Skanda,  in  Hindil  mythology,  was  the  child  of 
Rudra  (Siva)  and  the  sisters  Ganga  and  Uma,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  the  consort  of  all  the  gods,  the  latter 
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of  Riidra  alone.  Skaiida  was  taken  in  charge  at  his 
birth  by  the  stars  Kartigas,  who  were  six  nymphs,  and 
thus  obtained  his  other  name,  Kariikeya.  He  was 
washed  and  nourished  and  became  so  brijflit  that  he 
eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  He  received  six 
heads  and  twelve  arms,  anil  was  appointed  leader  of 
the  heavenly  armies  when  tliey  should  march  against 
the  evil  daemons  and  spirits  of  the  underworld.  Nu- 
merous pagodas  were  erected  to  him  in  India,  in  which 
he  was  always  represented  as  accompanied  by  his  con- 
sorts Uevanei  and  Yelliamen.  The  name  8kanda  sig- 
nilies  the  rapidly  conqutring  one. — Yollmer,  WOrttrb.  d. 
Mythul.  s.  V. 

Skapidur  was  one  of  the  celebrated  skilled  dwarfs, 
in  Norse  mythology,  who  came  from  Swains  llaugi  to 
Orwanga  on  Jornwall. 

Skatalundr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  grove 
where  Odin  caused  the  beautiful  Brynhiliiur  to  fall 
into  a  magic  sleep  and  encased  her  with  shields,  leav- 
ing her  in  that  condition  until  Sigurd  wrought  her  de- 
liverance. 

Skaugul,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  bat- 
tle-virgins, the  beautiful  Valkyrias. 

Skeggoeld,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  Yalkyria. 
The  name  signilies  time  of  axes. 

Skeidbrimer  was  one  of  the  asa-horses,  in  Norse 
mythology,  on  which  the  asas  (excepting  Thor,  who 
walked)  rode  to  the  place  of  daily  judgment. 

Skelton,  Philip,  a  worthy  and  learned  clergyman 
of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Derryaghy,  near 
Lisburn,  February,  1707,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  brother  John  at  Dundalk,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  for  the  cure  of  Newtown-Butler,  Fermanagh  Co., 
about  1729.  This,  after  two  years,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  his  brother's,  where  he  remained  until  1732, 
when  he  settled  on  the  curacy  of  Monaghan,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Clogher.  In  1750  the  living  of  Pettigoe,  Coun- 
ty Donegal,  was  given  to  him;  and  in  1759  he  received 
the  living  of  Devenish,  F'ermanagh  Co.,  worth  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  176(5  he  removed  to 
Fintona,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  from  which,  in  1780, 
he  took  his  tinal  leave  and  removed  to  Dublin  to 
end  his  days.  He  died  May  4, 1787.  Mr.  Skelton  was 
somewhat  eccentric,  but  was  a  very  charitable,  unas- 
suming, and  useful  minister.  He  publisheil,  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1736) : — iSome  Propo- 
sals for  the  Revival  of  Christianity  (1736)  : — Dissei'ta- 
tion  on  the  Constitution,  etc.,  of  a  Petty  Jury  (1737) : — 
Necessity  of  Tillage  and  Granaries  (1741): — Truth  in 
a  Mask  {17-13) -.—  The  Candid  Reader  {\7U):  —  The 
Chevalier's  Hopes  (1745) : — Deism  Revealed  (1749, 2  vols. 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1751,  2  vols.  12mo) : — The  Consultation 
(1753) : — Discourses,  Controveisial  and  Practical  (1754, 
2  vols.).  He  published  his  works  by  subscription  in 
1770,  5  vols.  8vo ;  in  1784  vol.  vi,  and  in  1786  vol.  vii; 
also  in  the  same  year  A  Catechism.  See  AUibone,  Diet. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bib- 
Hog.  a.  v.;  IjOndon  Monthly  Review,  Due.  ll^'l;  London 
6''eH^  i/uY/.  Ixxxi,  104 ;  Ixxxii,  349;  lxxxvii,58;  South- 
ey  [K.],  lAfe  and  Correspondence,  ch.  x:txii;  Chalmers, 
liiog.  Dirt.  s.  v. 

Skevi-Kare,  a  small  sect  in  Sweden.  In  1734  a 
little  society  of  Pietists,  driven  from  Denmark  and  other 
countries,  took  shelter  on  the  little  isle  of  VVermdoc,  near 
Stockholm.  Their  contempt  for  the  established  worship 
had  drawn  them  into  disagreeable  circumstances,  but 
in  1746  they  were  permitted  to  lix  themselves  on  this 
island,  where  their  descendants  still  remain.  Having 
taken  the  domain  of  Skevic,  they  are  called  Skevi- 
Kare. 

SkeTW  or  AsKKWTATii.K.  The  term  skew  is  still 
use<l  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  stone  built  into  the 
bottom  of  a  gable  or  other  similar  situations  to  support 
the  coping  above  it.     It  ajjpears  formerly  to  have  been 
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applied  to  the  stones 
forming  the  slopes 
of  the  set-offs  of 
buttresses  and  other 
projections.  Skew- 
table  was  probably 
the  course  of  stone 
weathered,  or  sloped, 
on  the  top,  placed 
over  a  continuous 
set-off  in  a  wall. —  *  ,^jj&|^' 
Parker,  67osA-.o/-.4r-  ::^^£i^tl 
chitecture,  s.  v. 

Skialgr  (the 
bent  one )  was  the 
name  of  the  7noon  in 
Norse  mj-thology. 

Skidbladuer,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  splen- 
did ship  belonging  to  the  god  Frey.  It  was  built  by 
skilful  dwarfs,  the  sons  of  Iwald,  and  was  made  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  asas  with  their  armor,  but  is 
nevertheless  capable  of  being  reduced  to  so  small  di- 

j  mensions  that  it  may  be  carried  away  in  one's  pocket. 

!  It,  also  commands  favorable  winds,  whatever  may  be 

j  the  destination  of  its  voyage.  —  VoUmer,  Wu7te7-b.  d. 

\  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Skidinore,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  elder  in   the 
j  Presbyterian   Church,  was   born  at    Kockaway,  L.  I., 
I  March  23, 1797.     He  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  where  for  fifty -seven  years  he  was  engaged 
in  business.     He  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
I  Jeremiah  Skidmore  &  Sons.     He  early  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re- 
j  moved  with  it  to  its  present  location  on  Madison  Av- 
enue, filling  successively  the  office  of  deacon  and  elder. 
I  He  often  represented  the  Church  in  her  higher  judica- 
tories, and  in  Church  matters  his  judgment  was  highly 
prized.     He  maintained  an  unspotted  and  honorable 
business  reputation.      In  social  life  he  was  regarded 
with  the  highest  esteem,  and  in  the  domestic  circle  his 
Christian  virtues  were  still  more  prized  because  better 
known.      His  example  and  influence  were  an  untold 
blessing  to  society,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  Church.     He  died  in  New  York,  November,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Skierstuves,  among  the  ancient  Prussians,  was 
a  sausage-festival  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Skilfingr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin. 

Skin  (prop,  "is",  or,  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its 
nudity;  once  135,  geled,  so  called  from  its  smoothness 
[Job  xvi,  15]  ;  once  improperly  for  "11233,  basdr  [Psa.  cii, 
b'\,  flesh,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  c'tfijia),  thccuticle  of  man 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  29;  Lev.  xiii,  2;  Job  vii,  5,  etc.),  or  the 
hide  of  an  animal  (Job  xl,  31);  the  latter  chiefly  as  tak- 
en off  (Gen.  iii,  21 ;  xxvii,  16;  Lev.  iv,  10;  vii,  8),  also 
as  prepared  or  wrought  into  leather  (xi,  32;  xiii,  48; 
Numb,  xxxi,  20).  So  in  the  jjlur.  (Exod.  xxvi,  14; 
xxxix,  34).  For  the  tdch ash-skins  (Numb,  iv,  8;  xi, 
12),  see  Badgek.  For  the  use  of  holding  water,  see 
Skin-bottle.  The  word  in  Heb.  is  poetically  put  for 
body  (Job  xviii,  13).  The  phrase  "skin  for  skin"  (ii, 4) 
means  like  for  like,  or  what  is  intimate  and  dear  as  the 
skin.  '•  Skin  of  the  teeth"  (xix,  20)  is  evidently  a  pro- 
veri)ial  phrase  for  the  barest  nothing. 

Skiu-bottle.  The  peojile  of  Asia  west  of  the  In- 
dus  use  the  skins  of  animals,  on  a  journey,  for  carrying 
water  and  other  li(|uids,  as  well  as,  in  general,  other  ar- 
ticles of  provision  which  they  are  obliged  to  take  with 
them  in  tlieir  journeys  across  the  deserts  or  thinly  in- 
habited plains.  The  preference  of  such  vessels  is  well 
grounded.  F^arthen  or  wooden  vessels  would  soon  be 
broken  in  the  rough  usage  which  all  luggage  receives 
while  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  horses,  or  mules; 
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bonico,  Niiples.) 


and  if  metal  were  used,  the  contents  would  be  boiled  or 
baked  by  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun.  Besides,  such 
skins  exclude  the  encroachments  of  ants,  which  swarm 
in  those  countries,  and  also  effectually  guard  against 
the  admission  of  tine  impalpable  dust.  The  scarcity  of 
streams  and  wells  renders  it  indispensable  for  all  travel- 
lers to  carry  water  with  them.      When  a  party  is  large, 

and  the  prospect 
of  a  fresh  sup]jly 
of  water  distant, 
large  skins  of  the 
camel  or  ox,  two 
of  which  are  a 
good  load  for  a 
camel,  are  used. 
Goat -skins  serve 
in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Individual  travellers,  whether  in  large  or 
small  parties,  mounted  or  on  foot,  usually  carry  a  kid- 
skin  of  water,  or  else  a  sort  of  bottle  of  jjrepared  leather 
shaped  something  like  a  powder -tlask.  The  greater 
portability  of  such  skins  is  another  advantage.  The 
skins  of  kids  and  goats  are  those  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  head  being  cut  off,  the  carcass  is  extracted 
without  opening  the  belly,  and  the  neck  serves  as  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel.     See  Bottle. 

Skinfaxi  {hri(jht  mane),  in  Norse  mythology,  was 
the  steed  of  Dagur  (day),  with  which  he  makes  his 
daily  progress  round  the  earth.  The  glitter  of  its  mane 
gives  light  to  the  world. 

Skinner,  Ezekiel,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  born 
in  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  .June  27, 1777.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  blacksmith,  but  bought  the  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  studied  medicine.  He  received  his 
license  to  practice  medicine  in  1801,  and  settled  at  Gran- 
ville, Mass.  Here  he  jjrofessed  religion  and  united  with 
the  Congregational  Church;  but  afterwards  adopting 
the  views  of  the  Baptists,  he  was  immersed  and  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Lebanon.  He  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  the  war  of  1812;  but  was  discharged  in  a  few 
months  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  re- 
moved to  Stafford,  Conn.  While  there  he  began  to 
fireach,  and  was  licensed  in  1819  by  the  Baptist  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1822  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ashford,  where  he  officiated  nine  years;  and 
also  pastor  at  Westford,  where  he  officiated  seventeen 
years,  including  a  period  of  four  years  which  were  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  Colonization  Society.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1834  he  went  to  Liberia,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  that  colony.  On  his  tinal  return  in  1837,  he 
resumed  his  pastoral  relations  with  his  former  charge, 
which  he  resigned  in  April,  1855,  and  went  to  reside 
with  his  son  (Dr.  E.  D.  Skinner,  Greenport,  L.  I.),  where 
be  died,  Dec.  25, 1855.  Mr.  Skinner  published  a  series 
of  articles  On  the  Pr-ophecies,  in  the  Christian  Secretary 
(1842).  See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  (594. 
Skinner,  James,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1801.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  College  and  at 
Marischal  College;  studied  divinity  under  John  Mitchell, 
D.D.,  and  .John  Dick,  at  Glasgow;  was  licensed  in  the 
summer  of  1832;  was  accepted  by  the  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  designated  to  go 
to  Canada;  and  was  ordained  for  that  work  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Forfar  March  31,  1834.  He  landed  at  Montreal 
in  May,  1834,  and  immediately  directed  his  steps  west- 
ward to  the  township  of  Southwold,  on  Lake  Erie,  where 
he  began  a  series  of  itinerancies  and  explorations,  setting 
up  regular  stations  and  starting  new  congregations  in 
every  direction.  He  died  Oct.  17,  18()5.  Mr.  Skinner 
was  emphatically  a  missionarj-.  See  Wilson,  Piesb.  Hist. 
Almanac,  1867,  p.  481.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Skinner,  Thomas  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  on  Kent  Island,  Queen 
Anne  Co.,  Md.,  April  2(5, 1838.     He  was  educated  at  Bal- 


timore (where  he  was  converted  in  his  sixteenth  year") 
at  Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Maryland  University  of  Baltimore.  In  1859 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  Consumption  soon  began 
to  prey  upon  him,  and  he  died  June  14, 18G2.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Coiferences,  18G3,  p.  45. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  at  Harvey's  Neck,  Perquimans 
Co.,  N.  C,  March  7,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  native 
state.  After  pursuing  this  study  for  eighteen  months, 
he  experienced  religion,  and  determined  to  preach.  He 
returned  to  Princeton,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
The  year  1812  was  mainly  spent  with  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Dowell at  Elizabeth,  N.J,,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  December  of  that  year.  He  was  ordained  co-pastor 
with  Dr,  Janeway,  Philadelphia,  June  10,  1813,  and  in 
1816  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Locust  Street.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  1832, 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Ando- 
ver  Seminarv.  He  occupied  this  for  three  years,  and 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Church,  New 
York.  After  thirteen  years  of  service  he  became  profess- 
or of  sacred  theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  professorship  until  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  He 
published,  Reliijion  of  the  Bible  (1839) : — A  id  in  Preach- 
infi  and  Hearimj  (1839) : — Hints  to  Chiistians  (1841): — 
Thoughts  on  Evangelizing  the  World:  —  Beligiuus  Life 
of  Francis  Mai-koe:  —  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Vinei's  Homiletics  (1854):  —  Discussions  in  Theology 
(1868),  See  Plumlev,  Presb.  Church  throughout  the 
World,  p.  410. 

Skiold,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
obtained  for  his  consort  the  beautifid  Gefion  after  she, 
aided  by  the  giants'  sons  in  the  form  of  oxen,  had  plough- 
ed Zealand  off  from  Sweden.  Skiold  was  ancestor  of  the 
Danish  kings,  traces  of  whose  graves  and  monuments 
yet  occur  near  Leira.  Leira  was  the  early  Hleidra,  or 
Lethra,  the  principal  place  of  sacrifice  among  the  hea- 
then Danes. — Vollmer,  Wijrterb.  d.  Mythol.  s,  v, 

Skirner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  the  god  Frey. 

Skirt  is  the  rendering  in  the  A,  V,  properly  of  ?^t\ 
shul  (so  called  as  being  pendulous),  the  flowing  train  of 
a  female  dress  ("skirts,"  Jer,  xiii,  22,  26;  Lam.  i,  9; 
Nahum  iii,  5 ;  "  train,"  Isa.  vi,  1 ;  elsewhere  "  hem") ; 
more  vaguely  of  7)33,  kyuidph  (literalh'  a  wing),  the  flap 
of  a  robe  (Deut.  xxii,  30 ;  xxvii,  20 ;  Ruth  iii,  9 ;  1  Sam. 
XV,  27;  xxiv,  4,  5,  11;  Ezek.  v,  3;  Hag.  ii,  12;  Zech. 
viii,  23) ;  improperly  of  'n'B,peh  (literally  the  mouth,  as 
usually  rendered),  the  upper  opening  of  a  garment  around 
the  neck  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  2;  "hole,"  Exod.  xxviii,  32; 
xxxix,  23;  "collar,"  Job  xxx,  18).  To  raise  the  skirts 
of  a  female's  garment  is  put  for  a  symbol  of  the  greatest 
insult  and  disgrace  (Jer.  xiii,  22,  26;  Nah,  iii,  5;  comp. 
Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  whereas  to  cover  her  with  one's  skirt  was 
a  token  of  matrimony  (Ruth  iii,  9),  or  to  remove  it  was 
preliminary  to  sexual  intercourse  (Deut.  xxiii,  1);  the 
wide  Oriental  outer  garment  serving  as  a  coverlet  by 
night.     See  Dkkss. 

Skjoeldr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous Danish  king  who,  after  many  con(|uests  and  great 
deeds,  caused  himself  to  be  placed  with  his  treasures  on 
board  a  ship  and  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

SkoU  (or  Skoell),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
terrible  son  of  Fenris  and  (iygc,  whose  form  was  that  of 
a  monstrous  giant  resembling  a  wolf.  He  steadily  pur- 
sues the  sun  in  order  to  devour  it,  and  in  this  purpose 
he  will  eventually  succeed.  His  brother  Hate  will,  in 
like  manner,  devour  the  moon  in  the  end  of  the  world. 
— Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 
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Skoptzi.     See  Russian  Sects. 

Skuld,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  (1)  the  youngest 
of  the  three  Xoims,  or  Fates,  who  guide  the  life  of  men. 
The  gotl.s  often  seek  counsel  from  them ;  and  even  Odin 
has  not  the  power  to  alter  their  decrees.  (2)  A  Val- 
kyria  who,  accompanied  by  two  others,  rides  to  the  bat- 
tle-tield  to  invite  the  heroes  to  Odin's  banquet  in  Valhalla. 

Skull  (rsjbil,  gulgdleth,  so  called  from  its  round 
form  [2  Kings  ix,  35:  "  head,"  1  Chron.  x,  10;  elsewhere 
"poll;"  Kpaviov\  the  Lat. cranium, Matt. xxvii, 33;  Mark 
XV,  22 ;  Luke  xxiii,  33 ;  John  xix,  17]).    See  Calvary. 

Sky  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  only  of 
pijlT,  shdchak  (Deut.  xxxiii,  26;  2  Sam.  xxii,  12;  Psa. 
xviii,  11;  Ixxvii,  17;  Isa.  xlv,  8;  Jer.  li,  9),  the  thick 
black  clouds  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  spread  over  the 
whole  firmament ;  and  thrice  (Matt,  xvi,  2,  3  ;  Heb.  xi, 
12)  of  oiipavuQ,  the  visible  expanse  of  air  (elsewhere 
"  heaven" ).  In  Scripture  phraseology  the  heavens 
(D^pir),  as  the  opposite  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i,  8,  10), 
constitute  with  it  the  world  (i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  Deut.  xxx, 
19;  Psa.  1,  4),  for  which  idea  the  Heb.  had  no  other 
proper  expression.  According  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
the  sky  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  physical,  being 
a  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  or  rather 
as  a  fixed  expanse  (5"^p"!,  "firmament")  which  sep- 
arates these  (Gen.  i,  6,  8;  Psa.  civ,  3;  cxlviii,  4). 
Through  this  oceanic  heaven  were  poured  upon  the 
earth  rains,  dews,  snow,  and  hail  (Job  xxxviii,  2)  by 
means  of  openings,  which  were  under  the  divine  control, 
and  wliich  are  sometimes  called  windows  (ma"iX,  Gen. 
vii,  11;  viii,  2;  2  Kings  vii,  2,  19)  or  doors  (D'l'nb'l, 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  23).  In  the  skj'  hung  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  as  lights  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i, 
14  sq.),  and  above  it  sat  Jehovah  as  on  a  throne  (Psa. 
ciii,  3;  comp.  xxix,  3;  Ezek.  i,  26).  These,  however, 
were  rather  poetical  than  literal  representations  (comp. 
Exod.  xxiv,  10 ;  Dan.  xii,  3 ;  Job  xxxvii,  18 ;  Ezek.  i, 
22 ;  Rev.  iv,  6),  for  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  a 
truer  conception  of  the  cosmical  universe  (Job  xxvi,  7; 
xxxvi,  7).     See  Earth. 

Skyndir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  an  additional 
name  for  the  moon,  signifying  the  hastening  one. 

Slack,  Comfort  I.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1835.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  studied  theology  in 
Auburn  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery,  and  in  1863  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church  at  Newton,  Jasper  Co., 
la.  This  was  his  only  charge,  and  here  he  labored 
faithfully  till  his  death,  Eeb.  24,  1865.  Mr.  Slack  was 
distinguished  for  his  fidelity  as  a  student,  his  interest 
in  the  missionary  cause,  and  his  devoted  piety.  The 
Rev.  George  Ransom,  of  Miiir,  Mich.,  writes  of  him  : 
"  He  brought  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  an  accuracy 
of  judgment,  a  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  and  a  safety  in 
his  conclusions  which  are  rarely  achieved  save  by  the 
discipline  of  a  long  and  trying  experience."  See  Wil- 
son, Prexb.  Hilt.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  224.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Slack,  Elijah,  LL.D..  a  F'resln'terian  divine,  was 
born  in  Lower  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1784. 
He  professed  religion  in  IKOl,  attended  the  grammar- 
school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1803  to  1806,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  C<jllege  of  New  .Jersey,  Princeton,  in  1808. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Trenton  Academy  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  studied  theology  [)rivately;  was 
licensed  by  the  Ni-w  I{rimswi<'k  Presbytery  in  1811; 
was  elected  vice-[ircsident  of  the  (College  of  New  .Jersey 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in 
1812,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  a[)[)ertaining  duties 
for  five  years;  removed  to  Cincinnati,  ().,  in  1H17,  and 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  in  that  city.  In  1819,  the  Cincinnati  College 
being  established,  he  was  appointed  president  and  pro- 


fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  1828,  when,  from  deficient 
endowment,  the  college  closed.  During  this  time  he 
had,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  established 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  and  Commercial  Hospi- 
tal. In  1837  he  removed  to  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  and 
established  a  high -school  for  young  men,  which  was 
very  successful;  but  in  1842  returned  to  Cincinnati, and 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  May  29,  1866.  Dr. 
Slack  was  very  closely  identified  for  several  years  with 
the  early  educational  interests  of  the  West.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  197.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Slade,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  on  Beech  Branch,  Beaufort  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  April  7,  1790.  He  joined  the  Church  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1822.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Soutli 
Carolina  Conference,  and  was  received  in  fidl  connection 
in  1825.  In  1828  he  was  ordained  elder;  but  his  health 
having  been  impaired  by  excessive  labors  and  exposure, 
he  was  made  superannuated.  In  1830  he  was  located, 
and  held  this  relation  until  1845.  when  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Florida  Conference  he  was  readmitted  into 
the  travelling  connection.  He  continued  his  ministe- 
rial labors  until  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  in 
a  few  da\-s  resulted  in  death,  June  25,  1854.  Mr.  Slade 
possessed  an  intellect  of  high  order,  and  was  endowed 
with  great  courage,  both  physical  and  moral.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  humility,  his  self-denial,  his  de- 
votedness  to  Christ,  and  his  fidelity  to  all  his  Christian 
obligations.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the,  Avier.  Pulpit, 
vii,  682. 

Slafter,  Coroden  H.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  Jan.  31,  1811.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  the  town  of  Lawrence,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1831.  Soon  after  his 
hopeful  conversion,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Like  so  many  other  young  men  whom  God 
calls  to  be  his  servants  in  the  ministry,  he  was  poor, 
and  saw  no  way  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  to  procure  an  education.  Trusting,  however, 
in  him  who,  he  believed,  had  chosen  him  to  enter  upon 
what  proved  to  be  his  life-work,  he  went  to  Hamilton, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  institution  in  that  place.  His 
frank  statement  of  his  feelings  and  wishes  won  the  con- 
fidence of  sympathizing  friends,  and,  along  with  what  he 
was  able  to  earn  by  his  own  efforts,  he  was  supplied 
with  an  amount  of  finids  sufficient  to  carry  him  through 
his  studies.  On  leaving  the  institution,  he  carried  with 
him  the  sincere  esteem  of  friends  who  had  given  him 
their  love  and  their  aid  to  fit  him  for  the  service  upon 
which  he  purposed  to  enter.  The  cause  of  Christian 
missions  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Slafter.  It  is  related  of  him  that  "even  before  his  con- 
version what  he  had  heard  and  read  on  the  subject  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  while  pur- 
suing his  studies,  on  looking  over  the  field,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  'poor  perishing  heathen'  presented  a  claim 
which  he  could  not  resist."  Having  decided  what  was 
the  jiath  of  duty,  he  offered  himself  as  a  missionary,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Siam  field.  He  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1838,  and  arrived  at  Bangkok  via 
Singapore  Aug.  22,  1839.  The  hopes  which  had  been 
raised  with  reference  to  Mr.  Slafter's  <iualifications  for 
his  work  were  not  disappointed.  Having  acfpiired  the 
language,  he  entered  upon  his  missionary  labors  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  energy.  Having  in  his  mind 
made  a  survey  of  the  great  field  of  his  missionary  opera- 
tions, he  determined  in  person  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  visit.  In  order  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  purpose,  he  procured  and  had  fitted  up  a 
family  boat,  in  which  he  and  his  companion  made  sev- 
eral excursions  upon  the  River  Meinaur,  and  the  canals 
which  connect  this  with  the  other  principal  rivers.     He 
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penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  than 
any  other  Protestant  missionary  has  ever  done.  It  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  do  a  work  which  no  other  one  had 
done  before  him,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  distribute 
tracts  and  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Siamese  where  the  good  news  of  salvation 
through  Christ  had  never  before  been  proclaimed. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  messenger  of  death  came  to 
him,  and  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
toils  April  17,  1841.  It  seemed  a  dark  and  mysterious 
Providence  which  thus  early  in  his  career  brought  to  a 
termination  so  manj'  cherished  plans.  But  the  cause 
was  God's,  not  man's,  and  "he  doeth  all  things  well." 
See  The  Baptist  Memorial,  i,  82.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Slagiidr  (or  Finnr),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
prince  of  Finnish  race,  who  was  a  great  hero  or  singer, 
and  whom  the  Valkj'ria  Swanwit  chose  for  her  consort. 
She  forsook  him  after  eight  years,  and  he  now  seeks  her 
incessantly,  but  in  vain. — Vollmer,  Wofterb.  d.  Mythol. 
s.  V. 

Slander,  according  to  Dr.  Barrow,  is  uttering  false 
speeches  against  our  neighbor,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
fame,  safety,  welfare,  and  that  out  of  malignity,  vanity, 
raslniess,  ill-nature,  or  bad  design.  The  principal  kinds 
of  slander  are  these  :  (1)  charging  others  with  faidts  they 
are  not  guilty  of;  (2)  affixing'  scandalous  names  and 
odious  characters  which  they  deserve  not;  (3)  aspersing 
a  man's  actions  with  foul  names,  importing  that  they 
proceed  from  evil  principles,  or  tend  to  bad  ends,  when 
it  does  not  or  cannot  appear ;  (4)  perverting  a  man's 
words  or  acts  disadvantageously  by  affected  miscon- 
struction; (5)  partial  or  lame  representation  of  men's 
discourse  or  practice,  suppressing  some  part  of  the  truth 
or  concealing  some  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
explained;  (6)  instilling  sly  suggestions  which  create 
prejudice  in  the  hearers;  (7)  magnifying  and  aggravat- 
ing the  faults  of  others;  (8)  imputing  to  our  neighbor's 
practice,judgment,  or  profession  evil  consequences  which 
have  no  foundation  in  truth. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Slater  (or  Slatyer),  William,  a  learned  English 
divine  and  poet,  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  en- 
tered St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1(500,  removed  to  Brasc- 
nose  College  in  1607,  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  the  following  year,  and  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship. 
In  1611  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  beneficed.  In 
1623  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  died  in  Otterden, 
Kent,  where  he  was  beneficed,  October  (or  November), 
1647.  His  works  are,  Threnodia,  sive  Pandimdnm,  be- 
ing elegies  and  epitaphs  on  queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain: — Palm- Albion,  or  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain  (Loud.  1621,  fol.)  : — Genethliadon, 
sive  Stemma  Regis  Jacobi  (ibid.  1630,  fol.)  : — The  Psalms 
of  David,  in  Foure  Languages — Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  (1652,  16mo),  in  four  parts,  set  to  music, 
etc.  See  Burnej',  Hist,  of  Music;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Slaughter,  Dkvereaux  J.  C,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Din- 
widdle County,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1817.  He  was  converted 
Aug.  16,  1835,  joined  the  Church  INIay,  1836,  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  25,  and  received  on  trial  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  November,  1842.  He  received 
deacon's  orders  in  November,  1844,  and  elder's  in  No- 
vember, 1846.  He  was  effective  and  verj'  useful  un- 
til 1862,  when,  because  of  ill-health,  he  obtained  a  su- 
pernumerary relation,  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
Nov.  6,  1870.  See  Minutes  nf  Annual  Corfereiiees  of 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  403. 

Slavery,  Biblical.  ( In  the  discussion  of  this 
question  we  make  use  of  whatever  appropriate  matter 
we  find  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fair- 
bairn.) 

I.  Terms  Em-ployed  to  Designate  this  Condition. — The 
word  "slavery"  does  not  occur  in  the  English  Bible, 
and  the  word  "  slave"  is  but  rarely  used,  once  (in  italics) 


to  supply  a  noun  to  the  adj.  phrase  P'^a  ^1*^^%  yelid 
beyth,  "home-born"  (Jer.  ii,  14,  "servant"  having  been 
already  used  in  the  former  clause)  ;  once  (Kev.  xviii,  13) 
by  way  of  paraphrase  for  the  peculiar  use  o{ aHjfiajbody, 
i.  e.  person;  and  four  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith 
v,  11;  xiv,  13,  18;  1  Mace,  iii,  41)  for  Coi^Xog,  which  is 
the  appropriate  classical  word.  The  Heb.  and  (Jreek 
terms  designating  servitude  are,  for  the  male,  13S,  ebed, 
CovXoq;  for  the  female,  !T3Ni,  amah,  or  nnSTT,  shiph- 
kdh,  SovXi],  usually  rendered  "bondman,"  "servant," 
etc.,  which  our  translators  have  instinctively  felt  were 
more  euphonious  and  appropriate  words.  Indeed,  the 
regular  term  for  bondman  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
^'ri'?.  (ebed),  is  used  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  applica- 
tions than  our  word  sla?.-e ;  and  collateral  circumstances 
are  always  needed  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  service  which  it  denotes.  The  term  is  used  to 
describe  individuals  viewed  as  the  servants  of  God,  as 
when  David  and  Daniel,  speaking  of  themselves  in 
prayer  to  the  Most  High,  say,  "Put  not  away  thy  ser- 
vant in  auger"  (Psa.  xxvii,  9) ;  "  Now,  therefore,  O  our 
God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant"  (Dan.  ix,  17).  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  relation  of  men  to  one  another 
who  occupied  high  positions,  as  to  Eliezer,  who  had  a 
place  in  Abraham's  household  something  similar  to  that 
of  a  prime-minister  at  court  (Gen.  xv,  2;  xxiv,  2),  and 
to  Jacob  with  reference  to  his  brother  Esau  (xxxiii,  5). 
See  the  Bibl.  Sac.  xii,  740-743 ;  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
978,  979. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  term  slavery,  though  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Jewish  system  of  servitude,  is 
not  wholly  appropriate.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  properly  expressed  the  legal  condition  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  the  victims  of  the  existing  slave- 
trade  and  the  offspring  of  female  slaves.  Those  slaves 
were  held  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters, 
and  their  slavery  was  regarded  as  perpetual  and  heredi- 
tarj'.  Nor  does  Jewish  servitude  bear  any  resemblance 
to  modern  slavery,  which,  however  it  may  differ  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  in  some  of  its  minor  incidents, 
resembles  it  in  its  essential  principles.  If  under  the 
Roman  law  slaves  were  held  "pro  nullis,  pro  mortuis, 
pro  quadrupedibus,"  so,  until  lately,  under  the  laws  of 
several  of  the  United  States,  they  were  adjudged  to  be 
chattels  personal  in  the  hand  of  their  owners,  to  all  in- 
tents, constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever;  and  their 
slaverj',  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was,  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  perpetual  and  hereditary. 

In  the  heat  of  modern  controversy,  indeed,  some  writ- 
ers have  been  led  to  deny  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  noticed  above  necessarily,  or  in  point  of  fact  ever 
do,  designate  a  condition  of  absolute  bondage ;  but  what- 
ever ma\'  be  said  of  "I33-',  it  is  certain  that  SovXoq,  both 
from  its  etymological  signification  (from  S'tw,  to  bind), 
and  its  classical  usage,  is  the  prevalent  and  appropriate 
word  for  slave  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the  term. 
See  Servitude. 

II.  Forms  of  Scriptural  Slavery.  —  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  slavery.  It  may  have  existed  before 
the  Deluge,  when  violence  filled  the  earth,  and  drew 
upon  it  the  vengeance  of  (Jod.  But  the  first  direct  ref- 
erence to  slavery,  or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the  Bible 
is  found  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  27,  28).  In 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12, 13  we  find  a  reference  to  the  slave-trade 
carried  on  with  Tyre  by  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech.  In 
the  Apocal3'pse  we  find  enumerated  in  the  merchandise 
of  pagan  Rome  (the  mystic  Babylon)  slaves  {aw^ara) 
and  the  souls  of  men  (Rev.  xviii,  13).  The  sacred  his- 
torians refer  to  various  kinds  of  bondage  ; 

I.  Pairiai'chal  Servitude. — The  exact  nature  of  this 
service  cannot  be  defined  :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  regulated  by  principles  of  justice,  equi- 
ty, and  kindness.     The  servants  of  the  patriarchs  were 
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of  two  kinds,  those  "  boni  in  the  house"  and  those 
"bought  with  money"  ((ien.  xvii,  13).  Abraham  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  large  number  of  servants.  At  one 
time  lie  armed  three  hundred  and  eighteen  young  men, 
"  born  in  his  own  house,"  with  whom  he  pursued  tlie 
kings  who  had  taken  '•  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  the  wom- 
en also,  and  the  people,"  and  recaptured  them  (xiv,  1- 
16").  The  servants  born  in  the  house  were,  perhaps,  en- 
titleil  to  greater  privileges  than  the  others.  Eliezer  of 
Damascus,  a  home-born  servant,  was  Abraham's  stew- 
ard, and,  in  default  of  issue,  would  have  been  his  heir 
(xv,  2-4).  This  class  of  servants  was  honored  with  the 
most  intimate  conlidence  of  the  masters,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  most  important  services.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  in  (ien.  xxiv,  1-9,  where  the 
eldest  or  chief-servant  of  Abraham's  house,  who  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  was  sent  to  Mesopotamia  to  select 
a  wife  for  Isaac,  though  then  forty  years  of  age.  The 
authority  of  Abraham  was  that  of  a  prince  or  chief  over 
his  patriarchate  or  family,  and  was  regulated  bj'  usage 
and  the  general  consent  of  his  dependents.  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  in  his  circumstances;  nor,  from 
the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  his  char- 
acter, would  he  have  taken  advantage  of  any  circum- 
stances to  oppress  or  degrade  them  :  "  For  I  know  him," 
saith  the  Lord,  "  that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
him"  (xviii,  19).  The  servants  of  Abraham  were  admit- 
ted to  the  same  religious  privileges  with  their  master, 
and  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant  (xvii,  9, 14, 24, 27). 
There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  "  ser- 
vants" of  Abraham  and  the  things  which  constituted  his 
property  or  wealth.  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii,  2,  5).  But  when  the 
patriarch's  power  or  greatness  is  spoken  of,  then  servants 
are  spoken  of  as  well  as  the  objects  which  constituted 
liis  riches  (xxiv,  34,  35).  It  is  said  of  Isaac,  '■  And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he 
became  very  tjreat,  for  he  had  possession  of  Hocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants'''  (xxvi, 
13,  14,  16,  26,  28,  29).  When  Hamor  and  Shechem 
speak  to  the  Hivites  of  the  riches  of  .Jacob  and  his  sons, 
they  say,  "Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance 
and  every  beast  of  tlieirs  be  ours '?"  (xxxiv,  23).  Jacob's 
wives  say  to  him,  "  All  the  riches  which  (iod  hath  taken 
from  our  father,  that  is  ours  and  our  children's."  Then 
follows  an  inventory  of  property:  "all  his  cattle,"  "all 
his  goods,"  "the  cattle  of  his  getting."  His  numerous 
servants  are  not  included  with  his  property  (comp.  xxxi, 
43,  and  also  ver.  16,  IH).  When  Jacob  sent  messengers  to 
Ksau,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his  state 
and  sway,  he  bade  them  tell  him  not  only  of  his  riches, 
but  of  his  f/realness,  and  that  he  had  oxen  and  asses  and 
flocks,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants  (xxxii,  4,  5). 
Yet  in  the  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  servants, 
though  he  manifestly  selected  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  property  (ver.  14,  1.5;  see  also  xxxiv,  23;  xxxvi,  6, 
7).  In  no  single  instance  do  we  Hud  that  the  [)atriarchs 
either  gave  away  or  sold  their  servants,  or  |)iirchased 
them  of  l/iird  persons.  Al)raham  had  servants  "  bought 
with  money."  Jt  has  been  assumed  that  they  were 
bought  of  third  parties,  whereas  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  probability  is  that  they  sold 
themselves  to  the  patriarch  for  an  equivalent;  that  is  to 
saj',  they  entered  into  vohwitary  engagements  to  serve 
liim  for  a  longer  or  shorter  |)eriod  of  time,  in  return  for 
tiie  money  advanced  I  hem.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  supjiose 
that  whatever  rox/x  money  is  money  or  (iroperty.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  re<piire(l  to  purchase  their  first- 
lx)rn  (Numb,  xviii,  1,5,  16;  iii,  45,  51  ;  Kxod.  xiii,  13; 
xxxiv,  20),  They  were,  moreover,  re<|uired  to  pay 
money  for  their  own  souls ;  and  when  they  set  them- 
selves or  their  children  apart  by  vow  unto  the  Lord,  the 
price  of  release  was  (ixed  l)y  statute  (Lev.  xxvii,  2  H). 
IJoaz  bought  Kuth  (Kuth  iv,  10).     Ilosea  bought  his 


wife  (Hos.  iii,  2),  Jacob  bought  his  wives  Rachel  and 
Leah,  and,  not  having  money,  (laid  for  them  in  labor, 
seven  years  apiece  ((Jen.  xxix,  16-23).  That  the  pur- 
chase of  wives,  eitlier  with  money  or  by  service,  was 
the  general  practice  is  plain  from  such  passages  as 
Exod.  xxii,  17  and  1  Sam.  xviii,  25.  But  the  idea  of 
property  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  purchases. 
For  the  various  ways  in  which  the  terms  "  bought," 
"buy,"  and  "bought  with  money"  are  used,  consult 
Nell,  v,  8;  (ien.  xlvii,  18-26,  etc.  In  Lev.  xxv,  47  will 
be  found  the  case  of  the  Israelite  who  became  the  ser- 
vant of  the  stranger.  The  words  are,  "If  he  sell  himself 
unto  the  stranger."  Yet  the  51st  verse  says  that  this 
servant  was  "  bought,"  and  that  the  price  of  the  pur- 
chase was  paid  to  himself.  For  a  further  clue  to  Script- 
ure usage,  the  reader  is  referred  to  1  Kings  xxi,  20,  25; 
2  Kings  xvii,  17;  Isa.  Iv,  1 ;  Iii,  3;  see  also  Jer.  xxxiv, 
14;  Kom.  vi,  16;  vii,  14;  John  viii,  34.  Probably  Job 
had  more  servants  than  either  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  (Job  i,  2,  3).  In  what  light 
he  regarded,  and  how  he  treated,  his  servants,  may  be 
gathered  from  Job  xxxi,  13-23.  That  Abraham  acted 
in  the  same  spirit  we  have  the  divine  testimony  in  Jer. 
xxii,  15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  his  descendants,  who  used 
their  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  and  gave  him 
not  for  his  work  (ver.  13). 

2.  Efiypiian  Bondage. — The  Israelites  were  frequently 
reminded,  after  their  exode  from  Egypt,  of  the  oppres- 
sions they  endured  in  that  "  house  of  bondage,"  from 
which  they  had  been  delivered  by  the  direct  interposi- 
tion of  (iod.  The  design  of  these  admonitions  was  to 
teach  them  justice  and  kindness  towards  their  servants 
when  they  should  have  become  settled  in  Canaan  (Deut. 
V,  15;  viii,  14;  x,  19;  xv,  15;  xxiii,  7,  etc.),  as  well  as 
to  impress  them  with  gratitude  towards  their  great  de- 
liverer. The  Egyptians  had  domestic  servants,  who 
may  have  been  slaves  (Exod.  ix,  14,  20.  21 ;  xi,  5).  But 
the  Israelites  were  not  dispersed  among  the  families  of 
Egvpt;  thev  formed  a  special  communitj'  ((ien.  xlvi, 
34;  Exod.  ii,  9;  iv,  29;  vi,  14:  viii,  22,  24;  ix,  26;  x, 
23 ;  xi,  7  ;  xvi,  22 ;  xvii,  5).  They  had  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Goshen,  "  the  best  part  of  the  land 
of  Egypt."  They  lived  in  permanent  dwellings,  their 
own  houses,  and  not  in  tents  (xii,  22).  Each  family  seems 
to  have  had  its  own  house  (ver.  4;  comp.  Acts  vii,  20) ; 
and,  judging  from  the  regulations  about  eating  the  Pass- 
over, the  houses  could  scarcely  have  been  small  ones 
(Exod.  xii,  etc.).  The  Israelites  appear  to  have  been 
well  clothed  (ver.  11).  They  owned  "flocks  and  herds, 
and  very  much  cattle"  (ver.  4,  6, 32,  37,  38).  They  had 
their  own  form  of  government,  and  although  occupying 
a  province  of  Egypt  and  tributary  to  it,  they  preserved 
their  tribes  and  family  divisions,  and  their  internal  or- 
ganization throughout  (ii,  1;  iii,  16,  18;  v,  19;  vi,  14, 
25;  xii,  19,  21).  They  had  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  disposal  of  their  own  time  (ii,  9;  iii,  16,  18;  iv,  27, 
29,  31 ;  xii,  6).  They  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fine  arts  (xxxii,  4;  xxxv,  22,  35).  They  were  all  armed 
(x.xxii,  27).  The  women  seem  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  domestic  refinement.  They  were  familiar  with 
instrnments  of  nnisic,  and  skilled  in  the  wtirking  of  tine 
fabrics  (xv,  20;  xxxv,  25,  26) ;  and  both  males  and  fe- 
males were  able  to  read  and  write  (Dent,  xi,  18,  20; 
xvii,  19;  xxvii,  3).  Their  food  was  abundant  and  of 
great  variety  (Exod.  xvi,  3;  Numb,  xi,  4,  5;  xx,  5). 
The  service  rc(iuired  from  the  Israelites  by  their  task- 
masters seems  to  have  been  exacted  from  males  only, 
and  ap]iarently  a  portion  oidy  of  the  jteople  were  com- 
|>elled  to  labor  at  any  one  time.  As  triltutaries,  they 
probably  siip((lied  levies  of  men,  from  which  the  wealthy 
appear  to  have  been  exem|)ted  (Exod.  iii,  16;  iv,  29; 
V,  20).  The  |)oor  were  the  oppressed,  "and  all  the  ser- 
vice wherewith  they  made  them  serve  was  with  rig- 
or" (i,  11-14).  But  tJehovah  saw  their  "afflictions  and 
heard  their  groauings,"  and  delivered  them  after  having 
inflicted  the  most  terrible  plagues  on  their  oppressors. 
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.  3.  Jeieish  Slavery.  —  The  institution  of  slaverj'  was 
recognised,  tliough  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure  to 
every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Kepugnant  as  the  no- 
tion of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain  phases  of  society 
without,  at  all  events,  entailing  severer  evils  than  those 
which  it  produces.  Exclusiveness  of  race  is  an  instinct 
that  gains  strength  in  proportion  as  social  order  is  weak, 
and  the  rights  of  citiiienship  are  regarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy  in  communities  which  are  ex])Osed  to  contact 
with  aliens.  In  the  case  of  war  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing  with 
the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or  reducing 
them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
such  acts  and  outrages  as  disqualified  a  person  for  the 
society  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Again,  as  citizenship  in- 
volved the  condition  of  freedom  and  independence,  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the  alternative  of  disfran- 
chisement to  all  who  through  poverty  or  any  other  con- 
tingency were  unable  to  support  themselves  in  indepen- 
dence. In  all  these  cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of 
the  alternatives  that  offered,  and  may  hence  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  It  should 
further  be  noticed  that  a  laboring  class,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiq- 
uity. Hired  service  was  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in  many  cases  occupied 
the  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or  laborer  of 
modern  times,  though  differing  from  him  in  regard  to 
political  status.  The  Hebrew  designation  of  the  slave 
shows  that  service  was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condi- 
tion; for  the  term  ebed,  usually  applied  to  him,  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  signifying  "to  work,"  and  the  very 
same  term  is  used  in  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust 
held  by  free  men.  In  short,  service  and  slavery  would 
have  been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  equivalent  terms, 
tliough  he  full}'  recognised  grades  of  servitude,  accord- 
ing as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  non-Hebrew,  and, 
if  tlie  latter,  according  as  he  was  bought  with  money 
((ien.  xvii,  12;  Exod.  xii,  44)  or  born  in  the  house 
((Jen.  xiv^,  14 ;  xv,  3 ;  xvii,  23).  We  shall  proceed  to 
tiescribe  the  condition  of  these  classes,  as  regards  their 
original  reduction  to  slavery,  the  methods  by  wiiich  it 
might  be  terminated,  and  their  treatment  while  in  that 
state. 

(I.)  Hebrew  Slaves. —  (1.)  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were — 
(«)  poverty;  (h)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (c)  the 
exercise  of  paternal  authority.  In  the  tirst  case,  a  man 
who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  liimself  to  another  He- 
brew, with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance  and  per- 
chance a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his  property  (Lev. 
XXV,  2.5,  39).  It  has  been  debated  whether,  under  this 
law,  a  creditor  could  seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a 
slave.  The  words  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference,  for 
the  poor  man  is  said  in  Lev.  xxv,  39  to  sell  himself  (not 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  "be  sold;"  see  Gesenius,  Thesavr.  p. 
787) ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude, 
and  this  under  the  pressure,  not  of  debt,  but  oi poverty. 
The  instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtors  in  2 
Kings  iv,  1  and  Neh.  v,  5  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  lawless  times, 
while  the  case  depicted  in  the  paral)le  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  is  probably  borrowed  from  Koman  usages  (Matt. 
xviii,  25).  The  words  in  Isa.  1,  1,  "  Which  of  my  cred- 
itors is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you?"  have  a  prima  fa- 
cie bearing  upon  the  question,  but  in  reality  apply  to 
one  already  in  the  condition  of  slavery.  The  com- 
mission of  theft  rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude, 
whenever  restitution  could  not  bo  made  on  tlie  scale 
prescribed  by  the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  1,  3).  The  thief 
was  bound  to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution- 
money  in  the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had 
been  committed  (for,  according  to  .Josephus,  A  nt.  xvi, 
1, 1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a  thief 


to  a  foreigner);  when  this  had  been  effected  he  would 
be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  '•  sold  for  his 
theft,"  i.  e.Jhr  the  amount  ufhxs  theft.  This  law  con- 
trasts favorably  with  that  of  the  Romans,  under  wliich 
a  thief  became  the  actual  property  of  his  master.  The 
exercise  of  paternal  authority  was  limited  to  the  sale 
of  a  daughter  of  tender  age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with 
the  ulterior  view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the 
purchaser  (Exod.  xxi,  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps 
hardly  be  regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term. 

(2.)  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  terminated 
in  three  ways:  (<;)  by  the  satisfaction  or  the  remission 
of  all  claims  against  him  ;  {h)  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  40),  which  might  arrive  at 
any  period  of  his  servitude ;  and  (c),  failing  either  of 
these,  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his 
servitude  commenced  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied 
equally  to  the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  I!ab- 
binical  writers  have  endeavored  to  restrict  it  to  the  for- 
mer. The  period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  the 
sabbatical  principle  in  general,  but  not  to  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  for  no  regulation  is  laid  down  in  reference  to 
the  manumission  of  servants  in  that  year  (Lev.  xxv,  1 
sq. ;  Deut.  xv,  1  sq.).  We  have  a  single  instance,  in- 
deed, of  the  sabbatical  year  being  celebrated  by  a  gen- 
eral manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves,  but  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  law  relating  to  such 
cases  (Jer,  xxxiv,  14).  To  the  above  modes  of  ob- 
taining liberty  the  Eabbinists  added,  as  a  fourth,  the 
death  of  a  master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  ex- 
cept a  son  (IVIaimonides,  Ahad.  2,  §  12). 

If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his 
intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or,  more 
exactly,  at  the  place  o/juihpnent),  and  then  the  master 
was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl  (Exod.  xxi,  6),  driving  the  awl 
into  or  "imto  the  door,"  as  stated  in  Deut.  xv,  17,  and 
thus  fixing  the  servant  to  it.  Whether  the  door  was 
that  of  the  master's  house,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  Ewald  (Alterlh.  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expression  el 
hd-elohim,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not 
stated ;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  enhanced 
by  the  former  view  ;  for  thus  a  connection  is  established 
between  the  servant  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was  i)robably  a  token  of 
subjection,  the  ear  being  the  organ  through  which  com- 
mands were  received  (Psa.  xl,  6).  A  similar  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Mesopotamians  (Juvenal,  i,  104), 
the  Lydians  (Xenophon,  Anab.  iii,  1,  31),  and  other  an- 
cient nations.  A  servant  who  had  submitted  to  this 
operation  remained,  according  to  the  words  of  the  law, 
a  servan|,  "  forever"  (Exod.  xxi,  6).  These  words  are, 
however,  interpreted  by  Josephus  (.In^  iv,  8,  28)  and 
by  the  Eabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
partly  from  the  universality  of  the  freedom  that  was 
then' proclaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the  cultivation 
of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  latter  point  no  doubt 
presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"forever"  in  any  other  than  its  obvious  sense  presents 
still  greater  difficulties. 

(S.)  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to  treat 
him,  not  "as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  a  hired  servant  and 
as  a  sojourner;"  and  again,  "not  to  rule  over  him  with 
rigor"  (Lev.  xxv,  39,  40,  43).  The  Rabbinists  specified 
a  variety  of  duties  as  coming  under  these  general  pre- 
cepts: for  instance,  compensation  for  personal  injury, 
exemption  from  menial  duties,  such  as  unbinding  the 
master's  sandals  or  carrying  him  in  a  litter;  the  use  of 
gentle  language  on  the  part  of  the  master;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from  them 
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(Mielziner,  Sklaven  bei  den  Hehr.  p.  31).  At  the  termi- 
nation of  his  servitude  the  master  was  enjoined  not  to 
"let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  remunerate  him  lib- 
erally out  of  his  tlock,  his  floor,  and  his  wine-press 
(Ueut.  XV,  13,  14).  Such  a  custom  would  stimulate  the 
servant  to  faithful  service,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
the  gift  was  left  to  the  master's  discretion;  and  it  would 
also  provide  him  with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the 
world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant  of  a 
"stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servitude  could 
be  terminated  oidy  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  arrival  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repayment  to  the  master 
of  the  purchase-money  paid  for  the  servant,  after  de- 
ducting a  sum  for  the  value  of  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev.  xxv,  47-55).  The 
servant  might  be  redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one 
of  his  relations,  and  the  object  of  this  regulation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obliga- 
tion of  effecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling 
to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary  servi- 
tude on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  tliis  case  she  was 
entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years'  service,  together 
with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  man  (Deut.  xv,  VI,  13).  According  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  a  woman  could  not  be  condemned  to  servitude 
for  theft;  neither  could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual 
servitude  by  having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to  mar- 
riage, there  were  some  peculiarities  which,  to  our  ideas, 
would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A  master  might,  for 
instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant  for  the  time 
of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being  in  this  ease,  it  must  be 
remarked,  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should 
he  leave  when  his  term  had  expired,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  remain  the  absolute  property  of  the  master 
(Kxod.  xxi,  4,  5).  The  reason  for  this  regulation  is, 
evidently,  that  the  children  of  a  female  heathen  slave 
were  slaves;  they  inherited  the  mother's  disqualifica- 
tion. Such  a  condition  of  marrying  a  slave  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  in- 
cidentally noticed.  Again,  a  father  might  sell  his  young 
daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of  the  latter's 
marrying  her  himself  or  of  his  giving  her  to  his  son 
(ver.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of  this 
proceeding  if  we  Irxik  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the 
light  of  a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  bride;  still  more,  if  we  accept  the  Rabbini- 
cal view  (which,  however,  we  consider  very  doubtful) 
that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  before  the 
marriage  could  take  place.  But  even  if  this  consent 
were  not  obtained,  the  paternal  authority  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  violently  strained ;  for  among  ancient  nations 
that  authority  was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the 
life  of  a  child,  much  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  female  slave  was  in  this  case  termed 
iT!2X,  as  distinct  from  iinSTji,  applied  to  the  ordinary 
household  slave.  The  distinction  is  marked  in  regard 
to  Hagar,  who  is^Iescribed  by  the  latter  term  before  the 
birth  of  Ishmael,  and  by  the  former  after  that  event 
(comp.  Gen.  xvi,  1;  xxi,  10).  The  relative  value  of 
the  terms  is  expressed  in  Abigail's  address.  "Let  thine 
handmaid  ((tinu/i)  be  a  servant  {xkiphkdh)  to  wash," 
etc.  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41).  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus 
sold  by  her  father  was  subject  to  the  following  regida- 
tions:  [1]  She  could  not  "go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do;"  i.  e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination  of  six 
years,  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (as  the  regulation  as- 
sumes) her  master  was  willing  to  fiihil  the  object  for 
which  he  had  purchased  iier.  [2]  Should  he  not  wish 
t<i  marry  her,  he  should  call  u|)on  her  friends  to  procure 
her  release  by  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-monej' 
(perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the 


value  of  her  services).  [3]  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  [4]  If  either  he 
or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a  second  wife,  it 
should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first.  [5]  If  nei- 
ther of  the  three  above-specilied  alternatives  took  place, 
the  maid  was  entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous  lib- 
erty (Exod.  xxi,  7-11). 

The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servitude  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to  the 
Bai)ylonian  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce  it  in 
Nehemiah's  time  met  with  decided  resistance  (Neh.  v, 
5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves  should  be  sold 
to  foreigners  roused  the  greatest  animosity  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xvi,  1, 1).  Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  reduced 
to  slavery  as  war-captives  at  different  periods  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Joel  iii,  16),  the  Philistines  (ibid.;  Amos  i, 
6),  the  Syrians  (1  Mace,  iii,  41;  2  Mace,  viii,  11),  the 
Egyptians  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2,  3),  and,  above  all.  by 
the  Romans  ( War,  vi,  9,  8).  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  numbers  reduced  to  slavery  by  war  from  the  sin- 
gle fact  that  Nicanor  calculated  on  realizing  2000  tal- 
ents in  one  campaign  by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  for  a  talent  (2  Mace,  viii,  10,  11),  the  number 
required  to  fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Amos  i,  9),  of  the  Syrians 
(2  Mace,  viii,  21),  and  even  of  the  tribes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13),  and  selling  them 
wherever  they  could  find  a  market  about  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  in  Joel's  time  to 
the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii,  6),  it  being  uncertain 
whether  that  name  represents  a  people  in  South  Arabia 
or  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was 
probably  through  the  Tj'rians  that  Jews  were  trans- 
ported in  Obadiah's  time  to  Sepharad,  or  Sardis  (Obad. 
20).  At  Rome  vast  numbers  of  Jews  emerged  from  the 
state  of  slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  price  at 
which  the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  consider- 
ably below  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Palestine  or 
Greece.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  thirty  shek- 
els (  =  about  $18),  as  stated  below;  in  the  latter  at 
about  one  and  a  quarter  mina  (  =about  $20),  this 
being  the  mean  between  the  extremes  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon  {Mem.  ii,  5,  2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at  Athens. 
The  price  at  which  Nicanor  offered  them  was  only  about 
$12  a  head.  Occasionally  slaves  were  sold  as  high  as 
a  talent  (about  $1058)  each  (Xenophon,  loc.  cil.;  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  xii,  4,  9). 

(II.)  Non-Hebrew  Slaves. — (1.)  The  majority  of  non- 
Hebre%v  slaves  were  war-captives,  either  the  Canaanites 
who  had  survived  the  general  extermination  of  their 
race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the 
other  surrounding  nations  (Numb,  xxxi,  2fi  sq.).  Be- 
sides these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase  from  for- 
eign slave-dealers  (Lev.  xxv,  44,  45) ;  and  others  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  this 
state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The  Rabbinists  fur- 
ther deemed  that  any  person  who  performed  the  services 
of  a  slave  becaine  ipso  fad n  a  slave  (Mishna,  Kedush.  i, 
3).  The  children  of  slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the 
class  described  as  "born  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv,  14; 
xvii,  12;  Eccles.  ii,7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely 
to  increase  as  time  went  on.  Tiie  only  statement  as  to 
their  number  applies  to  the  post -Babylonian  period, 
when  they  amounted  to  7337,  or  about  one  to  six  of  the 
free  population  (lOzra  ii,  (Jo).  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to  this 
period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  opposed  to  the 
system.  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears  to  have 
been  thirty  sliekels  (Exod.  x.xi,  32),  varying,  of  course, 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  capal>ilities.  The  estitnation 
of  persons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii,  2-8  probably  applies  to 
war-captives  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  and 
tlie  price  of  their  redemption  would  in  that  case  repre- 
sent the  ordinary  value  of  such  slaves. 

(2.)  That  the  slave  might  be  manumitted  appears 
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from  Exod.  xxi,  26,  27 ;  Lev.  xix,  20.  As  to  the  meth- 
oiis  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are  told  nothing 
in  the  Bible;  but  the  Kabbinists  specify  the  following 
four  methods:  [1]  redemption  by  a  money  payment; 
[2]  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom  ;  [3]  testamentarj'  dispo- 
sition; or  [4]  any  act  that  implied  manumission,  such 
as  making  a  slave  one's  heir  (Mielziner,  p.  65,  66). 

(3.)  The  slave  is  described  as  the  "  possession"  of  his 
master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to  the  power 
which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as 
he  would  any  other  article  of  personal  property  (Lev. 
XXV,  45.  46);  the  slave  is  also  described  as  his  master's 
"  money"  (Exod.  xxi,  21),  i.  e.  as  representing  a  certain 
money  value.  Such  expressions  show  that  he  was  re- 
garded very  much  in  the  light  of  a  viancipium,  or  chat- 
tel. But,  on  the  other  hand,  provision  was  made  for 
the  protection  of  his  person:  wilful  murder  of  a  slave 
entailed  the  same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free 
man  (Lev.  xxiv,  17,  22).  So,  again,  if  a  master  inflicted 
so  severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his  ser- 
vant, he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of  which 
|)robably  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  for 
the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  words  "  he  shall  be  surely 
]iunished,"  or,  more  correctly,  "  it  is  to  be  avenged," 
imply  a  sentence  of  death,  is  wholly  untenable  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).  No  punishment  at  all  was  imposed  if  the 
slave  survived  the  punishment  for  a  day  or  two  (ver. 
21),  the  loss  of  the  slave  being  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
punishment  in  that  case.  There  is  an  apparent  dispro- 
portion between  this  and  the  following  regulation,  aris- 
ing probably  out  of  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  injury  was  effected.  In  this  case  the  law  is 
speaking  of  legitimate  punishment  "  with  a  rod  ;"  in  the 
next,  of  a  violent  assault.  A  minor  personal  injury, 
such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  giving  the  servant  his  liberty  (ver.  26,  27). 
The  general  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been 
gentle — occasionally  too  gentle,  as  we  infer  from  Solo- 
mon's advice  (Prov.  xxix,  19,  21),  nor  do  we  hear  more 
than  twice  of  a  slave  running  away  from  his  master  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  10 ;  1  Kings  ii,  39).  The  slave  was  consid- 
ered by  a  conscientious  master  as  entitled  to  justice 
(Job  xxxi,  18-15)  and  honorable  treatment  (Prov.  xxx, 
10),  A  slave,  according  to  the  Kabbinists,  had  no  power 
of  acquiring  property  for  himself;  whatever  he  might 
become  entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for 
personal  injurj',  reverted  to  his  master  (Mielziner,  p. 
55).  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  constitute 
liim  his  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv,  3),  or  jointly  with 
his  children  (Prov.  xvii,  2):  or,  again,  he  might  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1  Chron.  ii,  35). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious  privi- 
leges was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circumcised  (Gen. 
xvii,  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the  Pas- 
chal sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  44)  as  well  as  of  the  other  re- 
ligious festivals  (Dent,  xii,  12,  18;  xvi,  11,  14).  It  is 
implied  that  every  slave  must  have  been  previously 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  will- 
ing acceptance  of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would 
naturally  be  the  case  with  regard  to  all  who  were  "  born 
in  the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
usual  age  of  eight  days;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  those  who  were  "bought  with  money,"  as  adults, 
could  always  be  induced  to  change  their  creed,  or  how 
they  could  be  circumcised  without  having  changed  it. 
The  Mosaic  law  certainly  presupposes  a  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jehovah  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
promised  land,  and  would  therefore  enforce  the  dismis- 
sal or  extermination  of  slaves  who  persisted  in  hea- 
thenism. 

The  occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  character, 
as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv,  39,  consisting  partly  in  the  work 
of  the  house  and  partly  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
master.  Female  slaves,  for  instance,  ground  the  corn  in 
the  handmill  (Exod.  xi,  5;  Job  xxxi,  10;  Isa.  xlvii,  2), 
or  gleaned  in  the  harvest-field  (Kuth  ii,8).  They  also 
baked,  washed,  cooked,  and  nursed  the  children  (Mishna, 


KeiJiub.  V,  5).  The  occupations  of  the  men  are  not  speci- 
fied ;  the  most  trustworthy  held  confidential  posts,  such 
as  that  of  steward  or  major-domo  (Gen.  xv,  2;  xxiv,  2), 
of  tutors  to  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2),  and  of  tenants  to  per- 
sons of  large  estate ;  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
position  of  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix,  2,  10). 

In  Mohammedan  Asia  the  slaves  termed  "house- 
born"  are  regarded  with  peculiar  esteem.  They  form 
part  of  their  master's  family,  and  their  welfare  is  an  ob- 
ject of  his  peculiar  care.  They  are  the  most  attached 
of  his  adherents,  and  often  inherit  a  large  share  of  his 
wealth.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  of  childless  per- 
sons to  adopt  a  favorite  slave  of  this  class  as  their  own 
child  and  heir,  or  sometimes  they  purchase  promising 
boys  when  young;  and,  after  having  brought  them  up  in 
their  own  faith,  formally  adopt  them  as  their  children. 

4.  Gibeonitish  Sei'vitude.  —  The  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath- 
jearira,  under  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  was  not  that 
of  slavery;  it  was  voluntary  (Josh,  ix,  8-11 ).  They 
were  not  employed  in  the  families  of  the  Israelites,  but 
resided  in  their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  distinct,  though 
not  independent,  community  (x,  6-18).  The  injuries 
inflicted  on  them  by  Saul  were  avenged  by  the  Al- 
mighty on  his  descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  They 
appear  to  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  "  house  of  God,"  or  the  Tabernacle ;  and  onlj'  a 
few  of  them,  comparatively,  could  have  been  engaged 
at  any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities,  one 
of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities. 
The  service  they  rendered  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
tribute  for  tlie  privilege  of  protection.  No  service  seems 
to  have  been  required  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
On  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  they  dwelt 
at  Ophel(Neh.  iii,  26;  see  also  1  Chron.  ix,  2;  Ezra  ii,43; 
Neh.  vii,  24;  viii,  17;  x,  28;  xi.  21).     See  Nkthinim. 

5.  Roman  Slavery. — Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery  referred  to 
in  the  New  Test.,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Suf- 
fice it,  therefore,  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Roman  slavery  was  perpetual  and  hereditary,  the  slave 
had  no  protection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  rage,  or 
lust  of  his  master.  The  bondman  was  viewed  less  as  a 
human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary  dominion,  than  as  an 
inferior  animal,  dependent  wholly  on  the  will  of  his 
owner.  The  master  possessed  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  slave — a  power  which  contin- 
ued, at  least,  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
might,  and  frequently  did,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 
slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence,  so  that  slaves  were  some- 
times crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He  might  force  them 
to  become  prostitutes  or  gladiators;  and,  instead  of  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  marriage-tie,  their  temporary 
unions  {contiiberni(i)  were  formed  and  dissolved  at  his 
command,  families  and  friends  were  separated,  and  no 
obligation  existed  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness 
or  in  health.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  barbarous 
cruelties  of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided  advan- 
tage over  that  which  was  introduced  in  modern  times 
into  European  colonies — both  law  and  custom  being  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (Blair,  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans  [  1833J), 
The  Mohammedan  law,  also,  in  this  respect,  contrasts 
favorably  with  those  of  the  European  settlements. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves  was  no 
doubt  improved  under  the  emperors,  the  early  effects  of 
Christian  principles  were  manifest  in  mitigating  the 
horrors,  and  bringing  about  the  gradual  abolition,  of 
slavery.  Onesimus,  according  to  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  antiqinty,  was  liberated  by  Philemon  (ver.  21); 
and  in  addition  to  the  testimonies  cited  in  Wright's  <S/a- 
rery  {ut  infra,  p.  60),  see  the  preface  of  Euthalius  to  this 
epistle.  The  servile  condition  formed  no  obstacle  to 
attaining  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood.    Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  sub- 
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ject,  "  It  was,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  by  puttini;  an  end  to 
the  cruel  institution  of  slavery  that  Christianity  extend- 
ed its  mild  intlucnce  to  the  practice  of  war;  and  that 
barbarous  art.  softened  by  its  humane  spirit,  ceased  to 
be  so  destructive"  (Milman's  Gibbon,  i,  61).  "  It  is  not," 
says  Robertson,  "  the  authority  of  any  single  detacheil 
precept  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  spirit  and  genius  of  tlie 
Christian  religion,  more  powerful  than  any  particular 
command,  which  has  abolished  the  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world."  Although,  even  in  the  raost 
corrupt  times  of  the  Church,  the  operation  of  Christian 
principles  tended  to  this  benevolent  object,  they  unfort- 
unately did  not  prevent  the  revival  of  slavery  in  the 
European  settlements  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries, 
together  with  that  nefarious  traffic  the  suppression  of 
which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Wilberforce  forever 
illustrious.  Modern  servitude  had  all  the  characteristic 
evils  of  the  Roman,  except,  perhaps,  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  death,  while  it  was  destitute  of  that 
redeeming  quality  to  which  we  have  referred,  its  ten- 
dency being  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  slavery.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  unfortu- 
nate prejudice  of  color,  which  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients (Linstant,  Essui  [1841]).  It  was  the  benevolent 
wish  of  the  philosophic  Herder  {f/islo)\i/  of  Man  [1788]) 
that  the  time  might  come  "when  we  shall  look  back 
with  as  much  compassion  on  our  inhuman  traffic  in  ne- 
groes as  on  the  ancient  Roman  slavery  or  Spartan  hel- 
ots." This  is  now  legally,  if  not  actually,  the  case  in  all 
civilized  countries.     See  Si^averv,  Modkhn. 

III.  Kthieal  Comidei-ations. — These  have  been  inci- 
dentally touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  discussion ;  but 
their  importance  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of 
slaver}'  in  the  Bible  requires  a  fuller  notice,  especially 
as  it  has  been  boldly  claimed  that  the  above  facts  justi- 
fy the  detention  of  human  beings  in  menial  servitude. 

1.  The  circumstances  of  patriarchal  slavery  were  so 
very  different  from  those  of  modern  times  that  no  argu- 
n)ent  in  this  regard  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if 
Abraham's  "servants"  had  chosen  to  run  away,  there 
was  no  power  by  which  they  could  have  been  compelled 
to  return.  But  even  if  there  had  been,  and  if  their  state 
could  be  proved  to  be  ever  so  severe,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  condition  of  society  had  the  approval,  much 
less  the  authority,  of  God,  either  in  its  institution  or  its 
continuance.  There  were  many  social  usages  in  those 
days  which  were  only  tolerated  for  a  time,  until  a  bet- 
ter economy  should  supervene. 

2.  This  last  consideration  likewise  applies,  in  part,  to 
the  whole  system  of  .Jewish  slavery.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  this  mode  of  vindicating  Mosaism  on  the  point 
in  question.  The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great 
principles.  It  reijuires  supreme  love  to  God  and  univer- 
sal love  among  men  ;  and  whatever  is  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  that  love  is  strictly  forbidden  and  con- 
demned. Hence,  immediately  after  the  giving  of  the 
law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard  against  all  slavery  and  slave- 
trading  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgated 
this  ordinance:  "He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth 
him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death"  (Exod.  xxi,  Hi;  Deut.  xxiv,  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  iu  its  threefold  form — mau-x/niliix/,  sell- 
ing, and  holilinfi — the  penalty  for  either  of  which  was 
deutfi.  The  law  ptniished  the  stealing  of  mere  property 
by  enforcing  restitution;  in  some  cases  twofold,  in  oth- 
ers fivefold  (Exod.  xxii,  14).  When  property  was  sto- 
len the  legal  penalty  was  compensation  to  the  person 
injured;  but  when  a  man  was  stolen  no  proi)erty  com- 
pensation was  allowed :  <leath  was  intlicled,  and  the 
guilty  oflchder  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  trans- 
gression, (iod  thereby  declaring  the  infinite  dignity  and 
worth  of  man  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person.  The 
reason  of  tliis  may  be  found  in  the  great  fact  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  ((ieu.  i,  '20-28) — a  high 
distinction,  more  than  once  repeated  with  great  solem- 
nity (v,  1 ;  ix,  G).     Such  was  the  operation  of  this  law, 


and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we  have  not  the  re- 
motest hint  that  the  sale  and  purchase  of  slaves  ever 
occurred  among  the  Israelites.  The  cities  of  Judiea 
were  not,  like  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  slave-mar- 
kets, nor  were  there  found  throughout  all  its  coasts 
either  helots  or  slaves. 

3.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  servitude, 
even  of  the  modified  kind  described  in  the  Old  Test., 
existed  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  system  gradually  lost  ground  and  disap- 
peared. Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  (iospel  his- 
tory to  indicate  the  existence  of  what  could  with  any 
propriety  be  called  slavery.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
however,  that  slavery  of  the  most  obnoxious  type  did 
prevail  in  Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia  jMinor;  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  since  the  apostles  did  not  every- 
where openly  denounce  it,  therefore  it  cannot  be  viewed 
as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  But 
there  is  a  wide,  unbridged  interval  here  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  The  whole  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  are  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  subjugation  of  one  man  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  an- 
other. The  mutual  love  which  it  enjoins,  the  brother- 
hood of  believers  which  it  establishes?,  the  golden  rule 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  the 
model  of  self-sacrificing  love  exhibited  by  the  blessed 
Saviour  himself,  are  all  utterly  repugnant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  stealing  men,  buying  and  selling  them,  and  hold- 
ing them  to  enforced  labor;  and  accordingly  it  has  ever 
been  found  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  footing  which 
the  Gospel  has  obtained  in  any  country  tlie  system  of 
slaverj'  has  declined  and  in  the  end  died  out.  This  un- 
just system  has  its  root  in  the  evil  passions  of  depraved 
human  nature,  and  in  certain  states  of  society  it  flour- 
ishes ;  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  effected 
by  the  merciful  religion  of  Jesus  gradually  brings  a 
withering  blight  upon  it  which  ultimately  quite  de- 
stroys it. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  apostles 
place  themselves  in  more  direct  and  obvious  opposition 
to  it  while  visiting  the  cities  and  countries  of  heathen 
nations?  Why  did  they  not  everywhere  denounce  it 
and  command  the  whole  world  to  relinquish  it?  Now 
such  questions  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Who  were  the  apostles  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind  in  that  age?  They  were 
men  of  no  worldly  influence,  few,  and  poor,  and  des]iised. 
strangers  wherever  they  appeared;  and  the  effect  of 
their  entering  into  a  band-to-hand  fight  with  any  of 
the  institutions  of  society  would  have  been  to  throw 
an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  (iospel.  This  course,  moreover,  would  have  mani- 
fested the  folly  of  expecting  to  reap  before  the  seed 
was  sown.  First  of  all,  it  was  indispensable  that  men's 
moral  notions  should  be  rectified;  that  the  principles 
of  love  and  universal  brotherhood  should  be  inculcated 
upon  them ;  that  they  should  discover  in  the  one  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  for  rich  and  j)<)or,  for  bond  and  free,  for 
men  of  all  colors  and  climes,  that  (iod  looked  upon  them 
all  with  equal  favor;  and  not  until  these  i<ieas  were 
embraced  by  multitudes,  and,  iu  fact,  permeated  the 
great  mass  of  society,  was  it  possible  tiiat  a  system  so 
rooted  as  slavery  could  be  plucked  up  or  even  much 
changed. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliverer  and  Redeemer 
of  mankind  gave  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
were  those  of  universal  justice  and  benevolence,  and  as 
such  were  subversive  of  every  system  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  To  suppose,  therefore,  as  has  been  rashly 
asserted,  that  .Jesus  or  his  apostles  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  existing  systems  of  slavery  among  the  (ireeks 
and  Itomans  is  to  dishonor  them.  That  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  masters  and  servants  (PovXoi)  were  inculcated 
admits,  indeed,  of  no  doubt  (Col.  iii,  22;  iv,  1  ;  Tit,  ii, 
it;  1  Ret,  ii,  18;  Ephcs.  vi,  5-!)).  But  the  performance 
of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  supposing 
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them  to  have  been  slave-masters,  would  have  been  tan- 
tamount to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  relation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  either  that  '-servants  under  the  yoke," 
or  the  slaves  of  heathens,  are  exhorted  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  their  masters  (1  Tim.  vi,  1).  Hut  this  argues 
no  approval  of  the  relation;  for  (1)  .Jesus,  in  an  analo- 
gous case,  appeals  to  the  paramount  law  of  nature  as 
superseding  such  temporary  regulations  as  the  "  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts"  had  rendered  necessary  (see 
Wright  [Rev.  W.],  Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  IJope 
[1831],  p.  .58) ;  and  (2)  Paul,  while  counselling  the  du- 
ties of  contentment  and  submission  under  inevitable 
bondage,  inculcates  at  the  same  time  on  the  slave  the 
duty  of  adopting  all  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  his 
freedom  (1  Cor.  vii,  18-20).  We  are  aware  that  the 
application  of  this  passage  has  been  denied  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Photius,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  state  of  slavery  which  Paul  here  rec- 
ommends the  slave  to  prefer.  But  although  this  in- 
terpretation is  indeed  rendered  admissible  by  the  con- 
text, yet  the  more  received  meaning,  or  that  which 
counsels  freedom,  is  both  more  easily  connected  with 
the  preceding  phrase,  "  if  thou  mayest  he  made  free, 
use  it' rather,'"  and  is,  as  Neander  observes,  "more  in 
accordance  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  free-minded 
Paul"  (Bilroth,  Commentary  on  Corinthians,  in  Bib.  Cab.). 
Besides,  the  character  of  the  existing  slavery  to  which 
we  now  refer  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  moral  and  humane  principles  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus. 

B\it  it  has  been  alleged  that  as  Paul  sent  back  Ones- 
imus  to  Philemon,  he  thus  not  only  testified  his  appro- 
bation of  slavery,  but  even  countenanced  the  princi- 
ples of  modern  fugitive-slave  law.  This  is  one  of  the 
weakest  arguments  that  could  well  be  employed.  Did 
Paul  send  back  Onesimus  against  his  will,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  labelled  as  a  piece  of  property  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  sent  him  as  one  brother  to  another — a  con- 
vert, like  his  master,  to  Christianity ;  and  the  whole 
epistle  implies  that  Onesimus  returned  with  his  own 
free  consent,  because  persuaded  that  he  would  now  be 
more  happy  with  Philemon  than  anywhere  else.  What 
countenance  is  there  here  for  a  fugitive -slave  law  to 
enforce  the  restoration  of  runawaj's?  Can  we  imagine 
that  Paul  would  have  spontaneously  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  such  a  law  when  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  religion  he  had  been  reared  in,  which  ex- 
pressly forbade  that  anj'  servant  who  had  fled  from  his 
master  should  be  sent  back  to  him?  This  would  have 
been  not  only  to  ignore  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
but  even  to  fall  below  the  lower  platform  of  the  pre- 
paratory dispensation.  This  would  have  been  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  foolish  counsellors  of  Rehoboam,  and 
to  exchange  the  whip  of  Solomon's  gentle  reign  for  the 
scorpion  of  intolerable  oppression.  The  return  of  Onesi- 
mus to  Philemon  was  the  return  of  one  friend  to  another 
with  the  congratulations  of  a  common  friend  who  was 
unspeakably  dear  to  both.  Slavery  finds  no  support  at 
all  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  attempt  to  deduce  its 
principles  from  Scripture  does  the  utmost  dishonor  to 
the  benign  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  (iospel. 

IV.  Literature. — A  calm  and  complete  view  of  He- 
brew servitude  is  given  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise 
of  Mielziner,  Die  Verhdltnisse  der  Sklaven  bei  den  alten 
Hebrdern,  nach  biblischen  und  tahnudischen  Quellen  dar- 
gestellt  (Copenhag.  and  Leip».  1859),  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Schmidt  in  the  (Gettysburg)  Evangelical 
Revieio,  .Ian.  1862,  p.  31 1-355.  Older  treatises  are  those 
of  Abicht,  De  Servis  Hebr.  (Lips.  1704) ;  Mieg,  Consti- 
tutiones  Servi  Heb.  ex  Script,  et  Rabbin.  (Herb.  1785). 
See  also  Barnes,  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery  (Phila. 
1846);  Raphall,  Bible  View  of  Slavery  (N.  Y.  1861); 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1859  ;  .Jai'i.  1860 ;  ' New-Enylander, 
May,  1860;  Amer.  Theol.  Rev.  April,  1861 ;  Ame'r.  Presb. 
Rev.  July,  1861 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  and  July,  1862; 
Row,  Hampton  Lectures  for  1878,  p.  147.  Comp.  the  nu- 
merous earlier  controversial  articles  cited  by  Poole,  In- 


dex, s.  V.     See  also  the  two  articles  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

SLAVERY,  MouKKN.  Ancient  slaverj',  especially 
among  the  Romans  and  (i reeks,  became  a  system  of  ex- 
treme cruelty.  Christianity,  though  it  did  not  do  away 
with  slaverv,  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave.    See  Si.avkkv,  Rklation  of,  to  Christianitv. 

1.  In  Asia  and  Europe. — Justinian  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  eventual  extinction  of  slaverj',  and  the  Church 
excommunicated  slave-owners  who  put  their  slaves  to 
death  without  warrant  from  the  judge.  But  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  again  increased,  multitudes  being  brought 
by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  in  the  countries  which 
had  been  provinces  of  the  empire  slavery  continued  long 
after  the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces.  It  eventually 
merged  into  the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom, 
which  prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  contact  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism during  the  Crusades  gave  a  new  impulse  to  slav- 
ery, neither  party  having  scruples  about  the  enslaving 
of  those  belonging  to  the  other.  From  the  10th  to 
the  14th  century  there  grew  up  a  considerable  slave- 
trade,  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre.  The  great  com- 
mercial republics  of  Italy  engaged  largely  in  slave- 
trading,  the  Venetians  even  selling  Christians  to  Mos- 
lems. Slavery  also  existed  in  Florence,  the  slaves  be- 
ing, however,  mostly  Moslems  and  other  unransomed 
prisoners  of  war.  LTnder  the  Saxons,  the  slave-trade 
flourished  in  England,  Bristol  being  the  chief  market, 
whence  many  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  But  in 
England  slavery  was  never  very  popular,  and  the  Irish 
early  emancipated  their  bondmen.  Slavery  still  exists 
in  most  Mohammedan  countries,  but  in  a  verv  mild 
form.  It  being  a  political  rather  than  a  social  institu- 
tion, it  is  possible  for  the  slave  not  only  to  obtain  lib- 
erty, but  also  to  secure  the  highest  social  position.  For 
a  long  time  the  Algerine  corsairs  took  large  numbers  of 
captives  from  among  the  Christian  nations  around  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sailed  as  far  north  as  Ireland,  seiz- 
ing people  whom  they  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  made  frequent  wars  on  the  Barbary  states, 
and  the  United  States  also  resorted  to  force  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  commerce  of  its  citizens.  The  success- 
ful bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816  by  an  English  fleet 
commanded  by  lord  Exmouth  put  an  end  to  Avhite  slav- 
ery in  Barbary. 

2.  Negro  Slavery. — The  slave-trade  in  negroes  existed 
three  thousand  years  ago,  at  least,  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans brought  numbers  of  black  slaves  from  Central  and 
Southern  Africa.  The  Venetians,  no  doubt,  distributed 
some  negro  slaves  over  the  various  European  nations 
which  they  visited.  Black  slaves  have  been  found  in 
Mohammedan  countries  since  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
but  they  have  often  risen  very  high,  both  in  the  state 
and  in  the  hcuisehold.  The  negro  formerly  was  sold, 
not  because  he  was  a  negro,  but  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  (ireek  or  Arab.  The  initiative  in  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
1444  formed  a  company  at  Lagos,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  organized  expressly  for  the  trade  in 
men.  In  1445  four  negroes  were  taken  by  the  Portu- 
guese, but  rather  accidentalh-  than  of  set  purpose  to 
make  them  slaves.  The  trade  quickly  increased,  and 
another  factory  was  established  in  one  of  the  Anguin 
islands,  which  sent  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  black 
slaves  to  Portugal  everj'  year.  Tbe  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica (1492)  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade,  which  had 
declined  fully  one  half.  The  Spaniards,  finding  the 
Indians  iniable  to  do  the  work  retpiired  of  them,  soon 
began  to  import  nesrroes  into  the  New  World,  and 
were  encoumged  by  the  priest  Las  Casas  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  leaders  on  the  plea  of  preventing  the 
extinction  of  the  natives.  The  trade,  under  the  stimu- 
lus afforded  by  the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased, 
and  was  engaged  in  by  the  English,  who  had  already 
brought  negroes  into  their  own  country  and  sold  them 
as  early  as  1553.     In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  four  com- 
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panics  were  formed  for  carrying  on  the  traffic,  which 
furnished  negroes  to  America.  In  ITliJ  the  privilege 
of  supplying  negroes  to  the  Spanish  colonies  was  se- 
cured by  the  English  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  144,000  were  to  be  landed.  Other  European  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  commerce,  and  the  first  slaves 
brought  to  the  old  territory  of  the  United  States  were 
solil  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed  twenty  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1C20.  The  Continental  Congress, 
ill  177G,  resolved  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  import- 
ed ;  but  wlien  the  American  (,'onstitiition  was  formed,  in 
1788,  Congress  was  i)rohibited  from  inlerfering  with  the 
traffic  until  1808,  at  which  time  it  was  abolished.  In 
1820  it  was  declared  to  be  piracy.  The  .State  of  (ieorgia 
prohibited  the  trattic  in  1798.  In  P'ngland,  as  early  as 
1702,  chief-justice  Holt  ruled  that  "as  soon  as  a  negro 
comes  into  England  he  is  free :  one  may  be  a  villein  in 
England,  but  not  a  slave ;"  and  later, ''  In  England  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  human  being  never 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  st>ld  for  a  price."  In  1772 
lord  Mansfield  decided,  in  the  case  of  .Sharp  rs.  Somerset 
[see  .Shaki",  Granville],  that  a  slave  could  not  by  force 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  legisla- 
tive action  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
in  1793,  when  the  Commons  jiassed  an  act  for  its  gradual 
abolition,  which  failed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1806 
atK)lition  was  brought  forward  as  a  government  measure, 
and  was  carried  in  1807.  It  received  the  royal  assent 
on  March  25,  and  made  all  slave-trading  illegal  after 
Jan.  1,  1808.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  to 
carry  on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese flags.  The  ships  were  more  crowded  than  ever, 
through  fear  of  capture;  and  the  negroes  were  often 
thrown  overboard  when  the  vessel  was  pursued.  In 
1811  an  act  of  Parliament  made  the  trade  felony,  pun- 
ishal)le  with  fourteen  years'  transportation,  or  from  three 
to  live  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  An  act 
of  1824  declared  it  piracy,  and  as  such  a  capital  crime 
if  committed  within  the  admiralty  Jurisdiction,  but  the 
statute  of  1837  left  it  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  Ill  the  course  of  time  the  slave-trade  was  abol- 
ished by  Venezuela,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  France.  The  accession  of  Portugal 
and  .Spain  to  the  princi|ile  of  abolition  was  obtained  by 
the  treaties  of  181.5  and  1817;  and  by  a  convention  con- 
cluded with  Brazil  in  182(5  it  was  declared  piratical  for 
the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  after  1830.  By  treaties  with  dift'erent  countries 
various  steps  have  been  taken  for  its  suppression,  which 
have  resulted  in  its  almost  entire  extinction. 

Having  secured  the  suppression  of  the  slav^e-trade, 
philaiithro|)ists  turned  their  attention  to  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  emancipation  of  the  slave  himself.  After  con- 
siderable agitation,  an  emancipation  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  obtained  the  roy- 
al sanction  Aug.  28,  1833.  Slavery  was  to  cease  Aug. 
1,  1834,  l)ut  the  slaves  were  for  a  certain  duration  of 
time  to  be  apprenticed  laiiorers  to  their  former  owners. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  the  complete  disfranchisement 
took  place  in  1838.  The  slave-owners  were  iiidemnilied 
in  the  sum  of  £20,000,000.  The  French  emancipated 
their  negroes  in  18-18.  as  did  most  of  the  new  re|)ublics 
of  .South  America  at  the  time  of  the  Ilcvolution,  while 
the  Dutch  slaves  received  their  freedom  in  18ti3.  In 
Hayti  slavery  ceased  in  1791,  its  abolition  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  insurrection  of  that  year.  In  Brazil  a  law  for 
the  grailual  emauci|)ation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1871. 
A  recent  treaty  between  (ireat  Britain  and  the  sultan 
of  Zanzibar  .secures  in  (iromise  the  s])eedy  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
Ill  the  Unit(!d  States  the  feeling  was  generally  averse 
to  slavery  at  the  Lime  of  their  founding,  and  in  some  of 
the  .Soutlierii  states  that  feeling  was  stronger  than  in 
most  of  the  Northern.  Vermont  abolislied  slavery  in 
1777,  before  she  joined  the  Union;  Pennsylvania,  in 
1780,  provideil  for  general  emaiu'i()ation.  In  Jlassachu- 
setta  the  alxdition  of  slavery  was  provided  for  by  the 


constitution  of  1780.  Rhode  Island  gradually  emanci- 
pated her  slaves,  and  had  but  tive  left  in  1840;  New 
York  adopted  a  gradual  emancipation  act  in  1799,  and 
in  1817  passed  another  act  declaring  all  her  slaves  free 
on  July  4,  1827.  New  Jersey  pursued  the  same  course 
in  1804.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton  and 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  made  slavery  very  prof- 
itable, and  |)rol)abry  prevented  voluntary  emancipation 
by  the  Sonthern  states.  In  1820,  when  Missouri  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  the  "Missouri 
Compromise"  was  entered  into,  by  which  slavery  was 
legalize<l  to  the  south,  but  prohibited  to  the  north,  of 
30^  30'  N.  lat.  The  South  obtained  in  compensation 
an  amendment  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  making  it 
penal  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  or  aid  in  their  escape. 
In  Boston,  Mass..  Jan.  1,  1831,  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
began  to  oppose  slavery  in  The  I,iber(itoi\  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1832,  the  first  emancipation  society  was  formed,  on  the 
basis  that  "  slaveholding  is  a  sin  against  (Jod  and  a 
crime  against  humanity;  that  immediate  emancipation 
was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty  of  every  mas- 
ter." This  society  was  organized  in  Boston,  by  twelve 
men,  with  Arnold  Buffum  as  president.  Very  soon  the 
results  of  their  efforts  were  manifest  in  the  religious  sects 
and  parties.  In  1840  some  of  its  members  seceded  and 
formed  the  "American  and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society," 
and  the  same  year  the  "  Liberty  party"  was  organized, 
which  was  mostly  absorbed  by  the  "  Free-soil  party"  in 
1848.  This  party  was  in  turn  absorbed  by  the  Kepubli- 
can  party,  which  in  18G0  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  presi- 
dent. The  "  American  Abolition  Society"  was  f()rmed 
in  Boston  in  1855,  to  advocate  the  view  that  the  na- 
tional government  had  the  constitutional  right  to  abol- 
ish slavery  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  In  18.59  the 
"  Church  Antislavery  Society"  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  ministers  and  people  that  slavery 
was  a  sin.  In  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  by 
John  Brown  and  his  followers  to  subvert  slavery,  but  it 
was  defeated.  The  secession  of  the  states  forming  the 
Confederate  States  (1861)  wholly  changed  the  relation 
of  the  government  towards  slavery.  War  soon  fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
of  his  purpose  to  abide  faithfully  by  all  constitutional 
compromises  relating  to  slavery.  In  May,  1861,  major- 
general  Butler,  of  the  department  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
declared  all  slaves  who  had  been  employed  for  mil- 
itary purposes  of  the  confederacy  to  be  contraband  of 
war.  The  president  recommended,  March  2.  1862,  that 
Congress  adopt  a  resolution  "  that  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  any  state  which  may  adopt 
gradual  abolition  of  slaverv,  give  to  such  state  pecun- 
iary aid,  to  be  used  b}'  such  state  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  it  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system."  The  resolution 
was  adopted,  but  produced  no  effect.  Mr.  Lincoln  is- 
sued a  proclamation  on  Sejit.  22,  1862,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  announce  that  on  .Ian.  1,  18t!3,  all  persons  held 
1)3'  any  state,  or  jiart  of  a  state,  which  shoidd  then  be 
in  rebellion,  should  be  free.  The  final  proclamation  of 
freedom  was  issued  Jan.  1,  1863.  On  June  9,  1862, 
Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  "from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  territories  now  ex- 
isting," etc.  On  .June  2.3,  18t;4,  all  laws  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters  were  repealed. 
On  Jan.  31,  1865,  the  vofe  was  taken  submitting  to  the 
several  states  for  ratification  the  13th  ameiiduient  to 
the  Constitution :  "  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  ])uiiishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  .States  or  any  ])lace  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  This  amendment  was  approved  by  twen- 
ty-seven of  the  states,  and  conseipiently  adopted.  The 
14th  amendment,  adopted  in  1867-68,  absolutely  forbade 
compensation  for  loss  of  slaves  being  made  either  by  the 
United  .States  or  by  any  state. 
3.  In  E'jypt  and  Ajrica.  —  Slavery  has  existed   in 
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Egypt  through  all  its  known  history.  In  modern  slav- 
ery there  has  not  been  very  great  severity,  the  male 
black  slave  being  treated  with  more  consideration  than 
the  free  servant.  He  leads  a  life  well  suited  to  his  lazy 
disposition,  and  if  discontented  with  his  situation,  can 
easily  compel  his  master  to  sell  him.  The  female  slaves 
are  generally  negroes,  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  or  (Jreeks. 
They  occupy  all  positions  from  that  of  the  lowest  menial 
to  the  favorite  companion,  and  even  wife,  of  the  master 
(^Lane,  -Manners  and  Customs  oj'  Modern  Er/i/ptians,  i, 
275  sq.).  Slavery  has  been  nominally  abolished  in 
Egypt,  although  it  still  exists  to  a  large  degree  in  Nu- 
bia and  lipper  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  the 
slave-traffic  is  still  carried  on  with  much  severity,  prin- 
cipally by  Arab  traders.  See  Chambers's  Encydop.  s.  v. ; 
Johnson's  Cyclop,  s.  v.  For  literature,  see  Appletuns' 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

SLAVERY,  Relation  of,  to  Chrtstiantty.  This 
topic  has  necessarily  been  touched  upon  in  the  preced- 
ing articles,  but  its  importance  justifies  a  fuller  consid- 
eration separately.  (In  doing  this  we  avail  ourselves 
in  part  of  the  treatment  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop.') 

The  New  Test,  teaches  that  salvation  is  the  common 
privilege  of  all  mankind,  and  that  all  men  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  benefits  it  confers  (Tit.  ii,  11 ;  1 
Tim.  ii,  4).  This  princi]ile  alone  would,  of  necessity, 
determine  the  Christian  view  of  slavery  and  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  that  state  (Gal.  iii,  28;  Col.  iii,  11). 
Christianity,  moreover,  does  not  deal  with  nations  and 
masses  of  people,  but  with  individuals,  whom  it  sever- 
ally invites,  exhorts,  and  receives  into  its  communion. 
It  sets  forth  faith  as  an  inward  liberating  life-principle 
(.lohn  viii,  3(5),  through  which  the  individual  lays  hold 
on  Christ  and  becomes  united  with  liim.  This  in- 
volves a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  inner  man. 
which  the  heathen  nations  never  apprehended,  and 
which  were  veiled  from  sight  even  in  the  Old  Test., 
though  clearly  stated  in  the  New  (Gal.  ii,  19-21 ;  Acts 
ii,  41;  xiii.  4(5),  and  which  in  their  progress  and  com- 
plete realization  under  Protestantism  must  idtimately 
bring  about  the  utter  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the 
earth.  Ciirist  postulated  the  law  of  liberty,  and  made 
freedom  the  privilege  of  believers  (.John  viii,  32;  .James 
i,  25;  ii,  12;  Rom.  viii,  2),  thereby  accomplishing  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Covenant  (comp.  Luke  iv,  18-21 
with  Isa.  Ixi,  1  sq. ) ;  and,  though  the  proclamation  of 
liberty  by  the  apostles  had  primary  reference  to  the 
inward  states  of  the  soul  (1  Cor.  vii,  23;  Gal.  v,  1  ;  1 
Pet.  ii,  IG;  comp.  Gal.  ii,  4,  5,  13;  2  Pet.  ii,  19),  it  nec- 
essarily led  to  the  great  principle  that  with  Christ  lib- 
erty in  general  had  come  to  man  (see  Luke  i,  79;  2 
Cor.  iii,  17).  They  taught  that  while  freedom  begins 
in  the  religious  consciousness,  it  is  not  restricted  to  that 
field,  but  involves  consequences  in  other  departments 
of  human  life  as  well,  even  as  the  saving  of  the  soul  in- 
volves that  of  the  body  likewise  (Rom.  viii,  23);  and 
that  the  Christian  is  a  freeman,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
blessings  which  (iod  sheds  abroad  in  the  earth  (1  Cor. 
iii,  21-23).  The  realization  of  that  ideal,  however,  was 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  a  progressive  Christianity,  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  and  in  influence  over  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Wf)rld;  and  they  consequently  discoun- 
tenanced all  tendency  to  rebellion  against  the  properly 
constituted  and  existing  authorities  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is  evident  from  Rom.  xiii,  1  sq.  that  a 
disposition  to  refuse  obedience  to  governments  existed 
to  some  extent  in  apostolic  times,  and,  from  the  case 
of  Onesimiis.  that  bondmen  sometimes  broke  away  from 
their  masters'  rule.  In  the  latter  instance  Paul  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  voluntary  return  of  the  fugitive 
Christian  slave  by  imparting  to  him  a  deeper  and  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Cliristian- 
itj'  (Philem.  10-16).  A  similar  principle  is  embodied 
in  the  important  passage  1  Cor.  vii,  21 :  existing  con- 
ditions, however  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
are  not  to  be  subverted  by  outward  force,  but  are  to 
be  displaced  by  new  conditions  whose  root  is  the  priu- 
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ciple  of  Christian  freedom  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  As  a  rule,  converts  to  Christianity  are  exhort- 
ed to  continue  in  the  station  and  condition  of  life  to 
which  the  Providence  of  God  has  assigned  them.  The 
argument  by  which  that  rule  is  enforced,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  a  time  of  distress  in  which  it  becomes  prudent 
for  the  unmarried  to  retain  their  virgin  state  and  the 
slave  to  remain  contentedly  in  his  bondage,  indicates 
its  primary  reference  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  of 
that  day;  but  the  further  considerations  adiiuced,  that 
the  time  is  short,  the  work  to  be  done  is  all-in)portant, 
and  the  grand  catastrophe  throuoh  which  the  world's 
conditions  shall  be  changed  is  drawing  near,  have  uni- 
versal force,  and  adapt  the  rule  to  the  conditions  of  all 
Christians.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  apostle 
does  not  strike  at  the  right  to  liberty  and  personal  in- 
dependence in  these  instructions.  1  Cor.  vii,  23  asserts 
that  right  most  forcibly,  and  shows  that  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Lord  involves  a  setting-aside  of  all  human 
bondage.  A  denial  of  that  right  would  bring  him  into 
conflict  with  his  own  claim  to  freedom  (1  Cor.  ix,  1), 
and  with  his  fundamental  statement  that  in  Christ  all 
things  shall  become  neiv  (2  Cor.  v,  17). 

From  the  opposite  point  of  view,  Christianity  is  seen 
to  be  equally  opposed  to  slavery,  blasters  are  to  treat 
their  slaves  kindly,  and  as  brothers  (Eph.  vi,  9 ;  Col.  iv, 
1;  Philem.  1(5).  In  practice,  the  early  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  the  slaves  of  others:  witness  the 
action  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century  in  pur- 
chasing a  number  of  British  captives  and  returning 
them  in  freedom  to  their  native  land,  that  they,  aid- 
ed by  the  monk  Augustine,  might  carry  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  to  their  countrymen.  Where  slavery  ex- 
ists in  a  Christian  land  in  anj'  pronounced  form,  it  is 
because  Christianity  itself  has  remained  in  a  low  state 
of  development — as,  for  instance,  in  Russia — or  because 
it  has  relapsed  into  such  a  state,  as  was  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its  fundamental  nat- 
ure, Christianity  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  enslaving  of  individual  men,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  exercise  of  absolutism  and  despotism 
in  the  government  of  states,  on  the  other. 

The  extirpation  of  slavery  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  Protestantism.  It  is  among  Evangeli- 
cal Christians  alone  that  the  evils  of  slavery  have  ar- 
rested attention,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  their  influ- 
ence that  its  sway  has  been  contested.  The  attitude 
of  the  Papal  Church  has  been  that  of  indifference  or 
of  impotency.  The  first  place  among  the  opponents 
of  human  slavery  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  whose  West- 
Indian  colonies  and  naval  supremacy  compelled  a  rec- 
ognition of  responsibility  in  the  matter;  but  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  ruling  in  Protestant  lands  will  allow  none 
of  the  nations  which  they  shelter  to  rest  until  the  last 
vestige  of  human  slavery  is  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  earliest  endeavors  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery 
date  back  to  A.D.  1270,  when  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  formed  to  punish  the  pirates  of 
the  Barbary  states.  The  object  was  to  compel  the  lib- 
eration and  subsequent  immunity  from  slavery  oi  white 
persons.  Philip  the  Bold  attacked  Tunis  with  this  in- 
tention, and  England  repeated  the  attack  in  1389,  in 
each  instance  compelling  the  liberation  of  all  Christian 
slaves;  but  the  states  of  Oran,  Algiers,  Timis,  and  Tripoli, 
nevertheless,  devoted  themselves,  from  the  close  of  the 
loth  century,  to  piracy  as  their  leading  industry.  lie- 
peated  inflictions  of  punisliment  were  received  by  them 
at  the  hands  of  England,  France,  and  America;  but  they 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  exact  tribute  and  ran- 
som from  the  sulyects  of  those  powers.  The  first  ef- 
fectual hindrance  to  this  business  was  realized  in  the 
present  century  through  the  conquest  and  colonization 
of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

The  idea  of  breaking  up  the  trade  in  negro  slaves  is 
of  much  more  recent  birth.     The  Pennsylvania  Quak- 
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ers  passed  resolutions  ngainst  slavery  in  1C96.  and  re- 
jifatedly  afterwards,  and  enforced  tliem  practically  since 
17".'7.  Georite  Vox  and  William  I'eini  were  especially 
active  ill  this  movement.  The  earliest  authors  who 
wrote  against  slavery  were  William  Burlin  (1718)  and 
afterwards  Thomas  Lay.  John  Woolman  became  prom- 
inent in  this  work,  as  did  his  friend  Anthony  Benezet, 
who  was  connected  with  .lolin  Wesley,  (ieorge  White- 
rield.  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  In  1751  the 
Quakers  gave  up  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them- 
selves, which  led  Sidmouth,  Wellesley,  and  others  to 
advocate  in  Parliament  the  abrogation  of  trade  in  ne- 
groes generally.  It  was,  however,  chicHy  through  the 
efforts  of  Granville  Sharp  that  the  (irinciple  was  estab- 
lished, in  1772,  that  "a  slave  who  treads  on  English 
soil  is  free."  I'ublic  opinion  was  now  with  him,  and 
Sharp  proceeded  to  demand  the  closing  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  all  the  colo- 
nies of  England.  Clarkson's  prize-essay  on  the  ques- 
tion "Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  against  their  will?"  ap- 
peared in  1785.  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  and  Fox  were  gain- 
ed over  to  the  cause  of  abolition  soon  afterwards ;  and 
in  1788  a  petition  by  the  first  of  these  men  led  to  an  of- 
ficial inquiry  into  the  slave-trade  and  its  consequences 
by  a  commission  raised  by  the  privy-council.  Facts 
were  accumulated  which  caused  the  passage  of  the 
tirst  bill  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade  in  1789. 
The  Commons  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  1792  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes;  and  in  1807 
the  iletinitive  "Abolition  Act  of  Slavery"  became  a  law. 
In  1811  conscious  participation  in  the  slave-trade  was 
made  a  penal  offence,  to  be  punished  with  banishment, 
or  hard  labor  for  fourteen  years;  and  in  1827  Canning's 
resolution,  which  declares  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy, 
was  adoptecL  Treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  traf- 
fic were  entered  into  at  various  times  with  other  na- 
tions; expeditions  were  repeatedly  sent  into  the  heart 
of  the  African  continent  charged  to  make  every  eifort 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  native  kings  in  the 
Work  of  stopping  the  supply  of  slaves ;  and  fleets  were 
sent  out  and  kept  on  the  African  coast,  at  great  ex- 
])ense,  to  prevent  their  exportation.  Negroes  rescued 
from  their  captors  were  sent  to  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  thej-  have  made  most  rapid  progress  in 
civilization  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching. 
Denmark  and  France  were  equally  prompt  in  their  ac- 
tion. The  former  in  1793  restricted  the  slave-trade  in 
its  West-Indian  colonies,  and  in  1804  forbade  it  entire- 
ly;  and  the  latter  liberated  all  slaves  within  its  coloni- 
al territories  by  act  of  the  National  Convention. 

The  earliest  negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope b}'  the  Portuguese,  though  Spanish  historians 
claim  the  unenviai)le  distinction  for  their  own  nation; 
and  these  nations  likewise  introduced  them  into  Amer- 
ica. The  first  slaves  found  in  an  En;:lish  colony  were 
obtained  by  Virginia  from  a  Dutch  vessel  in  1(520. 
The  Puritans  in  the  Northern  colonies  enslaved  the 
native  Indians  at  (irst,  and  displayed  no  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  negro  slavery,  though  the  nature  of  their 
soil  and  the  conditions  of  their  life  prevented  any  con- 
siderable employment  of  such  bon<lmen.  In  the  South, 
.James  Oglethorjie,  tlic  lounder  of  the  colony  of  (Jeorgia, 
interdicted  the  holding  of  slaves;  but  when,  in  1752, 
(Jeorgia  became  a  royal  colony,  its  inhabitants  were 
freed  from  all  restrictions  of  this  kind,  and  slave-hold- 
ing became  generaL  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
1790,  the  census  reported  (557,527  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  40,.370  were  in  the  Nortli;  but  in  the 
latter  section  interest  combined  with  a  growing  moral 
sentiment  to  excite  hostility  against  any  increase  in 
the  number  f>f  slaves  or  the  ix'rmanent  retention  of 
slavery  as  an  institution.  The  situation  of  the  South- 
ern States, on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely  favorable  to 
the  development  of  .slavery.  The  cultivation  of  tobac- 
co and  cotton,  the  great  staples  of  that  section,  afforded 
(((iportunity  for  the  proLital)le  employment  of  the  slaves. 
Gradually  the  dislike  of  slavery  felt  by  the  more  intel- 


ligent of  the  early  Southern  statesmen  and  clergymen 
died  out,  and  a  sentiment  favorable  to  its  existence 
arose;  and  the  reaction  was  carried  so  far  that  the  pul- 
pits devoted  their  powers  to  the  demonstration  of  a 
divine  origin  and  a  divine  character  for  slavery.  The 
slave-trade  hail,  however,  come  to  a  close  by  act  of 
Congress  on  Jan.  1,  1808 — the  passing  of  the  measure 
preceding  that  of  the  IJritish  Parliament  by  seven  days. 
I5ut  the  inter -state  trade  in  slaves  continued.  The 
breeding  of  negroes  for  the  slave -market  became  a 
regular  business,  whose  proportions  enlarged  with  the 
extension  of  the  slave-using  territory.  The  political 
measures  of  the  Southern  States  were  wholly  designed 
to  promote  the  interests  and  the  extension  of  slavery, 
culminating  in  the  F'ugitive- slave  Law  of  1850,  by 
which  any  slave-owner  was  authorized  to  follow  an  es- 
caped slave  into  any  part  of  the  Linion,  and  compel  the 
assistance  of  citizens  for  the  recoverj'  of  the  bondman. 
The  operation  of  this  law  outraged  the  moral  sense  of 
the  world,  and  led  to  the  initiation  of  antislavery  efforts 
by  which  the  sentiment  of  the  free  states  was  thor- 
oughly revolutionized.  In  these  agitations  the  names 
of  (Jarrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others  became  prom- 
inent as  the  leaders  of  the  abolition  movement,  which 
realized  its  object  when,  on  Jan.  1,  18G3,  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  went  into  effect  wherever  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  was  recognised.  The  success 
of  the  Northern  arms  soon  made  that  proclamation  uni- 
versally prevalent. 

The  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  question  of  slav- 
ery involved  grave  inconsistencies  of  practice,  among 
Evangelicals,  at  least.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  churches  never  expressed  an  authori- 
tative condemnation  of  slavery,  and  in  the  war  for  the 
Union  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Church  was  emphati- 
cally favorable  to  the  South ;  but  other  churches  were 
opposed  in  principle  to  slavery,  while  thej'  tolerated  it 
in  practice,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  themselves  that 
slavery  is  right.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
set  right  by  the  separation  of  1844 ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  New-school  Assembly's  declaration  of 
1857,  and  by  the  separation,  consequent  on  the  w-ar,  in 
1861.  In  each  denomination  of  Protestants,  except  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  remarkable  fact  came  to 
pass  that  the  churches  in  slave -holding  communities 
became  the  defenders,  while  those  in  free  territory'  be- 
came the  determined  opponents,  of  slavery.  The  prog- 
ress of  events  has,  however,  wrought  a  great  change  of 
opinion  among  the  more  influential  classes  of  the  South. 
The  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  fact  whose  influence  over  the  ideas  of  the 
people  cannot  be  resisted.  For  the  attitude  of  each 
jiarticular  Church  towards  this  subject,  see  the  articles 
devoted  to  the  several  denominations. 

The  latest  aspect  of  the  relation  of  slavery  to  Chris- 
tianity appears  in  connection  with  the  planting  of 
Christian  missions  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  recent  explorations  of  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  and  others.  The  Christian  communities 
of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  afford  opportimity  for  an 
invasion  of  African  heathendom  from  the  west,  which 
is  expected  to  be  made  sooner  or  later.  The  day  is  ev- 
idently near  when  the  superior  might  of  Cliristian  prin- 
ciples shall  control  the  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
trade  in  human  flesh,  when  it  shall  be  inij^ressed  ou 
the  entire  human  family  that  to  every  individual  man 
belongs  the  right  "  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

See  IlUne,  Vollsf.  Darstellung  oiler  Verander.  d.  Ne- 
(/erskliirenhdiuh'h  (Giitt.  1820);  Wadstriim,  Ohserrn- 
lions  (if  the  Sliire-trtide ;  Clarkson,  ///.</.  if  the  Ahiili- 
tionoft/ie  Slare-tnide ;  IJnrkhardt,  Er<iiif/i'/.  Atissioii  un- 
ter  </.  Net/erii  in  W'est-Afrika  (Bielefeld,  1859)  ;  Wilson, 
Rise  and  Fidl  if  the  Slave  Power  in  A  merica  ;  Greeley, 
The  American  Coiijlict  (Hartford,  18(;(;'). 

Slaves  IN  riiK  Eaiu.v  Ciiimstian  (Jiihrch  labored 
under  several  disabilities  as  regarded  their  Church  re- 
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lations  and  privilecfes.  This  did  not  arise  from  any 
hostility  or  desire  to  oppress  on  the  part  of  the  Cluirch, 
but  rather  from  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  legal 
rights  of  the  master.  1.  They  were  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  ordination,  for  the  reason  that,  being  orig- 
inally tied  by  birth  or  purchase  to  their  patron's  or 
master's  service,  they  could  not  be  legally  ordained; 
the  service  of  the  Church  being  incompatible  with 
their  other  duties,  and  no  man  was  to  be  defrauded 
of  his  right  under  pretence  of  ordination.  If,  however, 
a  slave  was  found  worthy,  and  his  master  gave  con- 
sent, then  he  might  be  ordained.  2.  If  the  master  of 
a  slave  was  a  Christian,  his  testimony  concerning  the 
life  and  conversation  of  the  slave  was  required  before 
the  latter  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  bap- 
tism. The  design  of  this  course  was  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  the  master,  and  prevent  the  over-hasty  ad- 
mission of  unfit  persons.  3.  The  slave  could  not  mar- 
ry without  his  master's  consent,  being  looked  upon 
in  this  respect  as  a  child;  nor  could  he  enter  a  mon- 
astery without  this  permission,  because  this  would  de- 
prive his  master  of  his  legal  right  of  service.  4.  The 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  also  denied  them  if  it  would 
excuse  them  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  station. 
If  they  fled  to  a  church,  they  might  be  reclaimed  and 
brought  out  immediately.  Other  facts  relating  to 
slaves  may  not  be  uninteresting:  e.  g.  exception  was 
made  in  their  favor  so  that  the  judge  might  on  Sun- 
day go  through  the  civil  process  of  law  necessary  for 
their  emancipation.  It  was  thought  a  highly  proper 
and  commendatory  act  to  celebrate  Easter  by  grant- 
ing freedom  to  slaves.  Further,  if  the  slave  of  an 
apostate  or  a  heretic  fled  from  his  master  and  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  he  was  not  only  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  to  have  his  manumission  or  freedom  grant- 
ed him  likewise.     See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq, 

Slavic  Mythology.  This  term  may  cover  the 
religions  of  the  early  I'oles,  Russians,  Wends,  Bohe- 
mians, Moravians,  Servians,  Masuri,  and  Silesians.  The 
teaching  of  these  systems  is  based  on  the  idea  of  dual 
principles,  a  race  of  good  and  another  of  evil  deities, 
with  whom  are  associated  numerous  inferior  gods.  The 
principal  divinities  may  be  connected  with  a  tree  whose 
root  is  God — called  Bog  or  Swantewit.  All  the  subor- 
dinate gods  are  in  pairs,  as  Belbog  and  Czernebog,  lyoofZ 
and  evil,  and  Kazi  and  Zirnitra,  counsellors  and  inuf/i- 
cians,  as  follows : 

Swantewit,  Triglaf,  or  Bog=God. 


I 
Belbog 

i  I 

K;idegast        Razivia 
(Razi) 


Czernebos 


Flins  Ilela       TCemisa 
(Ziruitra)         (Razi)           (Ziruilra)        I         (Ziruitra) 

I  I  Mita 

Prove  Podajra  (Razi) 

Hierowii  Slebog    Sieva  Zilsbog 


I  I  Berstuk     Gasto 

Gilbog  Jutrbog     Rugiewit  Karewit      (Razi)        (Razi) 

I ^1  I  I  I  I 


Perk  11  n 


Swaixtix        Siska  Gudji 


Marowit. 

This  plan  assumes  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  Sla- 
vonic religions  was  at  Arcona,  since  Swanteirit  was 
there  only  venerated  as  the  supreme  divinity;  at  Kief 
and  Komowa  the  lightning-darting  Perim,  or  Perhin, 
stood  first,  and  at  Khetra  Radegast ;  but  Swantewit 
was  at  all  events  the  chief  deity  worshipped  among  all 
the  Western  Slavs,  and  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
chief  gods  among  the  Eastern  Slavs  as  well.  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles  residing  nearest  to  Kief  or  Novo- 
gorod  distinguished  the  gods  into  four  classes,  which 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  whose  respective  mem- 
bers were  similarly  various  in  their  natures.  There 
were,  for  instance,  gods  of  men  and  of  beasts.    In  the 


former  class  were  found  gods  of  lore  and  of  pain ;  in 
the  latter,  gods  of  growth  and  of  destruction.  The 
other  classes  were  that  of  the  nation  and  that  of  inan- 
I  imate  nature— the  one  including  gods  of  war  and  of 
peace;  the  other,  gods  of  the  land  and  of  the  water,  of 
the  house  and  of  the  field.  To  these  deities  of  the  gen- 
eral populace  must  be  added  innumerable  private  and 
local  gods,  especially  among  the  Poles,  each  tribe,  town, 
or  institution  having  its  own  patron  divinity,  and  each 
one  regarding  its  own  god  as  superior  to  others  of  his 
class.  The  most  insignificant  duties,  such  as  the  light- 
ing of  lamps,  the  cutting  of  bread,  the  tapping  of  a  fresh 
barrel,  etc.,  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods.  A 
numerous  priesthood  conducted  the  religions  rites, 
which  generally  took  place  in  front  of  the  temples, 
and  sometimes  involved  bloody  sacrifices  of  human  be- 
ings. Princes  were  accustomed  to  devote  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  way,  though  the  interested  priests  would 
sometimes  spare  the  latter  for  a  life  of  servitude;  and 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  material 
of  every  kind  and  in  lavish  quantity  to  the  support  of 
their  religion.  Such  contributions  afforded  the  sup- 
port by  which  the  priestly  class  was  sustained.  The 
temples  were  rude  structures  of  logs  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  hanging  cloths.  The  devastating  cam- 
paigns of  Henry  the  Lion  destroyed  the  temples  of 
the  western  Slavonian  tribes  and  brought  the  preva- 
lent paganism  to  an  end,  though  certain  superstitious 
customs  have  been  preserved  in  the  regions  of  their 
former  occupancy  to  this  day. — Yollmer,  WOrterb.  d, 
Mythol.  s.  V. 

Slavonians  is  the  general  designation  of  a  race 
of  great  antiquity,  who  were  found  on  the  Don  among 
the  Goths,  and  afterwards  on  the  Danube  among  the 
Huns  and  the  Bulgarians.  Their  ancient  religion  was 
a  system  of  unmixed  paganism,  their  chief  god  being 
Perun  {thunder),  while  the  other  principal  deities  were 
Lada  (goddess  of  love  and  pleasure),  Kupala  (god  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth),  and  Koleda  (god  of  festivals). 
From  Procopius  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  also 
rivers,  nymphs,  and  other  deities,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices,  making  divinations  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  celebrated  deity  of  the  Baltic  Slavonians  was 
Swantewif,  whose  temple  was  at  Arcona,  the  capital  of 
Riigen,  For  a  lengthened  and  graphic  account  of  the 
temple  and  worship  of  Swantewit,  see  Gardner,  Faiths  , 
of  the  World,  s.  v.  Each  of  the  different  Slavonian 
nations  had  its  own  special  deities.  At  Pliin,  in  Hol- 
stein,  there  was  an  idol  called  Podaga,  and  at  Stettin 
there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Slavic  god  Trig- 
laf, whose  image  was  triple-headed.  Notwithstanding 
the  numbers  of  their  deities,  the  Slavonians  seem  to 
have  believed  in  a  supreme  God  in  heaven,  and  held 
that  all  other  gods  issued  from  his  blood.  In  addition 
to  their  gods,  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spirits  and 
daBmons  of  different  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  a  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was 
held  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sacrifices  of  cattle  and 
fruit  were  offered.  The  dead  were  burned  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  urns.  For  literature,  see  Miklo- 
sich,  Verf/leichende  Grammatik  der  slavischen  Sprachen 
Wien,  1852-71);  Naake,  Slavonic  Fairy  Tales  (Lond. 
1874);  Schafarik,  Slavhche  AltertkUmer  (Leips.  1843, 
2  vols.) ;  Talvi,  Historical  View  of  the  Langiiafjes  and 
Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations  (N.  Y.  1850).  See 
Sekvia. 

Slavonic  Versions.  Under  this  head  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  difi'erent  versions,  all  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  family.     The  oldest  of;  these  is — 

1.  The  Slavonic  Version,  which  was  executed  during 
the  9th  century  by  Cyril  (q.  v.)  and  Methodius  (q.  v.), 
the  first  missionaries  to  the  Slavonians,  and  who,  con- 
trary to  the  course  pursued  by  Xavier,  but  anticipating 
the  labors  of  modern  and  Protestant  missions  and  Bible 
societies,  conferred  on  that  half-savage  nation  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  a  valuable  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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The  first  portion  of  the  Slavonic  version  which  was 
printed  was  tlie  Psalter,  publishetl  in  1-191  at  Cracow, 
Poland,  and  reprinted  in  1495  in  Montenegro.  The 
four  gospels  were  printed  in  1512  at  Ugrovallacliia, 
which  edition  was  followed  by  another  in  1552  at  Bel- 
grade, and  a  tliird,  in  Montenegro,  in  15(52.  In  1581 
the  first  edition  of  tlie  Slavonic  Bible  was  published 
at  Ostrog.  a  number  of  (ireek  MSS.  having  been  used 
for  this  edition.  In  ItJoS  a  second  edition  of  the  Bi- 
ble was  published  at  Moscow.  In  1712  the  czar  Pe- 
ter the  (ireat  issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Sla- 
vonic text  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Greek  of 
the  Sept..  and  rendered  in  every  respect  conformable 
to  it.  The  revision  was  not  completed  till  the  year 
1723,  having  occupied  nearly  twelve  years.  In  the 
following  year  Peter  the  Great  ordered  the  revised 
copy  to  be  put  to  press,  but  his  death  in  that  year 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  its  ])ublication.  Besides 
the  death  of  the  czar,  other  obstacles  occasioned  still 
further  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  1751  that  this  revised 
edition  was  pulilislied  in  a  ponderous  folio  form,  contain- 
ing, besides  tlie  text,  long  and  elaborate  prefaces,  with 
tables  of  contents  and  other  useful  additions.  This  edi- 
tion, which  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones, 
has  often  been  printed  by  the  Kussian  Bible  Society; 
and  up  to  the  year  IS  it!  ncjt  fewer  than  twenty-one 
editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  besides  many  others  of  the 
New  Test.,  were  put  into  circulation.  According  to 
the  last  report  (1878)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  about  24(5,418  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Owing  to  the  comparatively  late  date  of  this 
version,  it  has  no  claim  as  a  critical  autliority.  Of  late, 
parts  of  the  Xew  Test,  have  been  published  based  on 
the  oldest  manuscript  text,  as  Ostromirovo  Evangelie, 
edited  after  a  MS.  of  1(15(5  by  Yostokov  (St.  Petersburg, 
1843)  ;  Eranf/eliiim  Afatt/ui-i  Palwodovenice,  e  codd. 
ed.  Fr.  Miklo'sich  (Viudob.  18.iG) ;  I\Iark  i-x,  by  the 
same,  in  Altslovenische  Formenkhre  (ibid.  1874);  John, 
by  Leskien,  in  Ilamlbuch  der  altbiihiarischen  Sprache 
(Weimar,  1871).  See  the  Introdi(dii>iis  by  Hug,  Eich- 
horn,  Kaulen,  Scholz;  the  art.  ".Slavonic  Version"  in 
Kitto's  Cudop.  and  Smith's  Did.  of  Ihe  Bible;  David- 
son, Biblical  Cri/iri.<i7),  p.  238  sq. ;  Kohl,  Introductio  in 
Hilt,  et  Rem  Lilt.  Slavoriun ;  Dobrowslvv,  Slarin  :  Bei- 
trage  zur  Kenntniss  der  slavischen  Lileriitur  (Prague, 
1808) ;  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  292  sq. ;  Dalton, 
Lias  Oebet  des  f/errn  in  den  Spruchen  Russlands,  p.  37  sq. 

2.  Russian  Version  {i\.  v.). 

3.  Polish  Version. —  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Polish  is  said  to  have  been  made  prior  to  1390  by 
order  of  queen  Hedwig,  the  first  wife  of  .Jagello.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  no  fewer  than  six  differ- 
ent versions  have  been  executed.  The  first  in  order  of 
time  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Test.,  made  by  Sek- 
lucyan,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  competent  Greek  scholar.  It 
was  i)rinted  at  Konigsberg  in  1551.  and  was  thrice  re- 
printed iK'fore  1555.  The  first  version  of  the  entire  Old 
Test,  appeared  at  Cracow  in  15(51.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Vidg.  by  Leonard,  and  reprinted  in  1575  under 
the  title  Biblia,  to  jest  Ksiet;i  Stareip  y  iXower/o  Zakomi, 
na  Polski  jezyk,  etc.;  w  Krakowie.  w  druk.  Jlik.  Szdrf- 
fenbergerA  (1575,  and  again  in  1.577).  Although  designed 
for  Roman  Catholics,  it  never  received  the  sanction  of 
the  jjope,  because  many  passages  had  been  taken  from 
the  Bohemian  Bible.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Old  Cra- 
cow Bible,"'  anil  coi)ies  are  now  very  rare.  The  New 
Test,  of  this  version  first  appeared  at  Cracow  in  155G, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  other  translations  were  pub- 
lished. Thus  in  15(53  the  famous  Radziwill  Bible  was 
published  at  Brzesc,  under  the  title  Biblia  Sirieta,  to 
jext,  Ksiei/i  Stareyn  y  iXoirez/o  Zakonu,  wlasnie  z  Zydow- 
skieyo,  (jreckieyo,  y  Laliiiskieyo,  mnro  na  Polski  jezyk  z 
pilnosria  y  vriirnie  vylotoiie.  This  edition  was  exe- 
cuted from  the  original  texts  by  an  anonymous  trans- 
lator for  the  Calvinists,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of 
prince  Uadziwill;  but  his  son,  who  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  carefully  bought  up  all  the  coiiies  he  could 


find  and  burned  them.  In  1570  the  Socinian  Bible, 
translated  from  the  original  texts  by  Budny,  a  Unita- 
rian clergyman,  was  published  at  Nieswicz,  in  Lithuania, 
and  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1572.  Only 
three  copies  are  said  to  be  extant.  The  authorized  Po- 
lish Bible  was  first  printed  in  Cracow  in  1599,  with  the 
title  Biblia,  to  jest  Ksieiji  Sturego  y  Nowego  testatnento ; 
przez  D.  .lak.  Woyka,  w  Krakowie,  w  druk.  Lfizarzo- 
wey  (1599,  fol.).  This  edition,  having  been  designed  for 
Roman  Catholics,  was  sanctioned  by  Clement  VIII.  The 
translation  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  of  European 
versions  of  the  Vulg.,  the  language  being  pure  and  clas- 
sical, though  in  some  places  slightly  antiquated.  It 
was  executed  by  the  Jesuit  Jacob  Wuyck.  At  present 
a  copy  of  this  edition  is  sold  at  Leipsic  for  360  marks, 
or  about  iij90.  Two  other  editions  followed  in  1740  and 
1771.  In  1632  the  Dantzic  Bible,  translated  by  Paliu- 
rus,  Wengierscius,  and  Micolaievius,  from  the  original 
texts,  was  sent  forth  by  the  Reformed  Church  at  Dant- 
zic, under  the  title  Biblia  Sacra,  to  jest  Ksifgi  Starego  y 
Nowego  Przymierzu  z  Zydoviskiego  y  Greckiego  jezyka 
na  Polski  piliiie  y  wiernie  przetlumaczone ;  we  Gdansku 
w  druk.  Andrzeja  Hunefelda.  This  Bible  had  passed 
through  many  editions  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  commenced  its  operations.  In  1808  the 
Berlin  Bible  Society  projected  an  edition  of  the  Polish 
Scriptures.  The  text  selected  was  that  of  the  Dantzic 
edition.  In  1813  the  St,  Petersburg  Bible  Society  com- 
menced an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  from  the  text  of 
Jacob  Wuyck.  Other  editions  from  both  of  the  above 
texts  were  issued  by  the  Berlin  society  with  the  aid  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  are  at 
present  in  circulation.  According  to  the  latest  report 
(1878)  of  the  latter  society,  a  revision  committee  is  en- 
gaged to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  New  Test,  from 
the  original,  the  work  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 

4.  Bohemian  Veision.  —  It  seems  that  the  greater 
part  of  a  Bohemian  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  ex- 
tant at  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  When  Hu.ss  be- 
gan to  preach  against  the  evils  of  Rome,  the  several 
portions  of  Scripture  that  had  been  translated  into 
Bohemian  were  for  the  first  time  collected  together. 
After  his  martyrdom,  in  1415,  copies  of  this  Bible  were 
greatly  multiplied  by  his  followers,  and  from  A.D.  1410 
to  1488  (when  this  Bible  was  first  printed),  no  less  than 
four  different  recensions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  many  more  of  the  New  Test. 
From  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  Bible  in 
1488  to  the  year  1804,  fourteen  editions  of  the  same 
left  the  press.  Between  the  years  1579  and  1601,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  .Scriptures  executed  by  the  United  (or  Jlora- 
vian)  Brethren  from  the  original  texts  was  published  in 
six  quarto  volumes  at  Kralitz,  in  jMoravia:  Biblij  Ceske 
dil  prvni'setsy.  Fourteen  translators  are  said  to  have 
been  engaged  on  this  splendid  work  (the  price  of  which 
is  given  in  a  Leipsic  catalogue  at  510  marks,  or  about 
.$128),  and  the  whole  was  executed  at  the  expense  of 
baron  John  Zerotinnis.  This  edition  is  now  very  scarce, 
most  of  its  copies  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Jesuits. 
As  to  the  translation  and  the  notes  accompanying  the 
same,  Schafarik  has  remarked  that  "they  contain  a 
great  deal  of  that  which,  two  hundred  years  later,  the 
learned  coryph.-ei  of  exegesis  exhibited  to  the  world  as 
their  own  i)rofound  discoveries."  A  third  edition  of  this 
Kralitz  Bible  was  published  in  1613  under  the  title 
Biblij  Srutd,  to  jest,  Kiiiha,  v  niz  se  rsecka  Pjsma  S, 
Stareho  y  Koveho  Zakona  obsahiiji ;  v  nove  vytis- 
tena,  a  vydana,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  its  higli 
price  (890)  given  in  a  Leipsic  catalogue.  In  addition 
to  the  two  versions  above  mentioned,  a  translation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures  from  the  Vulg.  into  Bohemian  was 
published  in_  1804  by  Prochazka  and  Durich,  under  the 
title  Jiiblij  C'eskd  .  .  .  podle  stareho  obehneho  Latiiiskeho 
od  st'ate  rjmske  Katolicke  Cyrkre  svuleneho  vijkladu 
(Prague,  2  vols.).  The  design  of  issuing  an  e<lition 
of  the  Bohemian  Bible  was  entertained  by  the  Berlin 
societv  as  earlv  as  1805.     The  current  of  political  events, 
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however,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  edition,  which  was 
not  completed  till  1807.  In  1808  an  edition  of  the  Bible, 
carefully  printed  from  the  text  of  1593.  was  edited  by 
I'rof.  Falkovitch,  of  Hungarj^,  with  a  list  of  obsolete 
Words.  After  one  hundred  copies  had  been  circulated, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  purchased  in  1812 
the  whole  stock  for  distribution.  Numerous  other  edi- 
tionf^  have  been  issued  since  that  time  by  the  same  soci- 
ety, and,  in  spite  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Bohemians,  the  latest 
report  (1878)  of  that  society  shows  that  up  to  March  30, 
1878,  all  in  all,  402,096  portions  of  the  Holj'  Scriptures 
have  been  disseminated. 

5.  Servian  Version. — The  Servian  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  Old  Slavonic  than  to  any  modern  idiom, 
and  its  chief  characteristic  is  the  softness  of  its  sound. 
Schafarik,  in  comparing  the  various  Slavonic  languages, 
fancifully  but  truly  said,  "Servian  song  resembles  the 
toue  of  the  violin ;  Old  Slavonic,  that  of  the  organ  ;  Pol- 
ish, that  of  the  guitar.  The  Old  Slavonic,  in  its  psalms, 
sounds  like  the  loud  rush  of  the  mountain-stream ;  the 
l'(»lish,  like  the  bubbling  and  sparkling  of  a  fountain  ; 
and  the  Servian,  like  the  quiet  murmuring  of  a  stream- 
let in  the  valley."  As  to  the  version  into  that  language, 
it  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  period,  since  the  ancient 
Slavonic  version,  more  intelligible  to  the  Servians  than 
to  any  other  members  of  the  Slavonic  family,  has  always 
been  in  use.  We  are  told  that  in  1493  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  Servian  was  printed  at  Zenta,  in 
Herzegovina:  but  it  is  probable  that  the  language  of 
this  version  approached  nearer  to  the  Old  Slavonic  than 
to  the  modern  idiom.  In  1815  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Kopitar,  of  Vienna,  was  addressed  to  the  committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  through  baron 
De  Sacy,  of  Paris,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  Servia  with  a  version  intelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  A  Servian,  by  name  Vuc  Stephanovitch, 
was  engaged  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  in 
Servian,  which  was  not  completed  at  press  until  1824. 
As  his  translation  was  written  in  the  common  dia- 
lect of  the  people,  many  objections  were  made  to  it  by 
those  who  preferred  a  more  elevated  style,  bearing  a 
stricter  conformity  to  the  Old  Slavonic  idioms.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  this  version.  Prof.  Stoikovitch 
■was  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  St.  Petersburg  so- 
ciety to  prepare  a  new  version,  holding  a  middle  course 
between  the  common  and  the  more  ancient  and  classical 
phraseology  of  the  language.  This  edition  was  printed 
at  St.  Petersburg.  When  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  became  necessary  for  Servia,  the  committee  of 
tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  latter  edition  proved  more  acceptable  to 
the  people,  resolved  to  take  Stoikovitch's  text,  and  is- 
sued an  edition  of  2000  copies  at  Leipsic  in  1830.  which 
was  followed  by  other  editions  published  at  different 
times.  In  18G4  the  same  society  purchased  the  manu- 
script translation  of  the  Psalms  prepared  by  Prof.  Da- 
ni(,'i(^,  which  was  published  in  1805.  From  that  time  on, 
ditferent  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  were  published  as  soon  as 
tlieir  translation  was  approved,  and  in  1869  the  Servian 
Bible  was  completed.  As  to  the  merit  of  this  translation, 
we  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  bishop  of  Pakrac,  in 
Slavonia,  the  most  talented  of  the  Servian  hierarchy, 
and  in  former  days  a  strong  opponent,  has  written  to 
Mr.  Dani<;i(,^,  the  translator,  in  the  following  terms:  "I 
am  more  pleased  with  your  translation  of  the  Bible  than 
with  any  other.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  express  my 
approbation  of  j'our  glorious  work  as  freely  as  you  de- 
serve and  as  I  wish.''  '•  Dani(;i(;'s  version,"  as  the  Zurpy- 
bii^H  Kiithnli^ke  List  (a  Roman  Catiiolic  periodical) 
states. "is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national  literature. 
The  clergy  of  both  churches  (Greek  and  Roman)  can 
avail  themselves  of  it  with  advantage;  but,  although 
the  translation  is  an  honest  one,  neither  the  Greek  Ori- 
ental nor  the  Catholic  Church  can  approve  of  it  in  its 
present  state,  nor  can  it  be  recommended  to  the  people. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  ?     The  Greek  Oriental 


Church,  unless  it  desire  to  abide  by  its  custom  of  using 
the  ancient  Slavonic  and  quoting  from  that,  might 
easily  bring  Dani^iij's  version  into  conformity  with  its 
rules.  The  Catholic  Church  may  do  the  same.  ...  It 
is  not  worthy  of  praise  that,  with  so  many  bishops  of 
both  churches,  it  shoidd  have  been  left  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  produce  a  more  popular 
translation  than  we  have  had  hitherto.  If  things  are 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now,  no  prohibitions  will 
be  of  any  avail.  The  people  will  grasp  at  this  transla- 
tion, unless  an  authentic  one  be  provided  for  them." 
That  the  writer  in  that  journal  was  correct  in  his  an- 
ticipation may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  up  to  JIarch 
30, 1878, 132,109  copies  of  the  Servian  version  had  been 
distributed. 

6.  Croatian  Version.  — TYiz  Servians  and  Croatians 
speak  the  same  language,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  written  characters.  The  Servians  belong  almost 
without  exception  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  use  a  modi- 
fied Cyrillian  character,  while-  the  Croats,  having  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  originally 
from  Latin  priests,  belong  in  general  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  use  the  Roman  character.  A 
translation  of  the  gospels  into  Croatian,  or  Dalmato- 
Servian,  by  Bandulovitch,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1613, 
but  never  obtained  much  circulation."  In  1640  a  Jesuit, 
by  name  Bartholomew  Cassio,  prepared  a  translation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures,  but  it  never  was  printed.  After 
the  lapse  of  another  centurj',  Stephen  Rosa,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  executed  a  new  translation,  which  he 
forwarded  to  the  pope  with  the  request  that  it  might  be 
used  in  all  the  churches  instead  of  the  Old  Slavonic  ver- 
sion ;  but  at  the  consideratioi>  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope,  the  project  was  formally  rejected  in  1754. 
At  length,  in  1832,  by  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  zealous  aid  of  the  deceased  primate  of 
Hungary,  cardinal  Rudnay,  another  version  was  com- 
pleted and  permitted  to  pass  through  the  press.    It  was 

I  printed  in  Roman  letters,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 

i  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.     This 

I  version,  translated  from  the  Vidg.,  and  rendered  con- 

I  formable  in  all  points  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 

1  Church,  was    executed    by    Katancsich,  a   Franciscan 

I  monk  and  professor.     An  entire  new  translation  was 

commenced  by  Mr.  Kara(l<ji9,  completed  by  jSIr.  Dani- 

I  (;i(;  in  1868,  and  published  in  1869.     In  1877  an  edition 

of  tlie  Old  and  New  Tests,  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Su- 

!  lek,  with  the  orthography  revised  and  obsolete  words 

changed.      Of  this  revised  edition  the  New  Test,  was 

published  in  1878,  which  proves  to  be  more  acceptable 

because   more  intelligible   than  formerly.     Altogether 

the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  circulated  up 

to  March  30,  1878,  52,025  copies  of  the  Croatian  version. 

7.  Slovenian  Version. — Slovenian  is  a  dialect  spoken 
in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
Styria,  and  has  been  the  vernacular  of  these  regions 
since  the  5th  century,  but  was  never  embodied  in  a 
written  form  till  towards  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
The  first  who  wrote  in  this  dialect  was  Trulier,  a  canon 
and  curate  of  several  places  in  Carniola  and  Carinthia. 
In  his  endeavors  to  give  to  his  peo|)le  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  he  met  with  so  much  discouragement  and 
opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Christopher,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  Here  he  completed 
his  translation,  the  first  portion  of  which  was  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  piiblisheti  at  Tiibingen  in  Roman  letters  in 
1555,  while  the  entire  New  Test,  was  completed  at  press 
in  1557.  Dalmatin,  who  assisted  Truber,  translated  the 
Old  Test,,  and  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in 
Slovenian  was  printed  under  his  direction,  with  the  aid 
of  Melancthon,  in  1584.  This  edition  was  designed  for 
the  Protestants  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  who  were 
then  very  numerous;  but  they  have  been  exterminated 
by  the  .Jesuits,  and  almost  all  the  co])ies  of  this  edition 
seem  to  have  been  destroyed.  In  1784  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  was  printed 
at  Laybach,  it  being  executed  from  the  Vulg.  by  George 
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Japel.  This  version  has  since  been  reprintetl.  About 
the  year  1817  anotlier  version  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Havnikar.  a  Homaii  Catholic  divine  at  Laybach. 
Of  late,  however,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  undertaken  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
this  dialect,  made  directly  from  the  (ireek.  In  1870  the 
sixty-sixth  A  miitul  Report  of  that  society  announced  the 
publication  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Al- 
thouirh  the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  awakened 
by  the  circulation  of  these  gospels,  not  a  word  has  been 
uttered  which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
translation  is  in  any  degree  a  failure.  In  1871  an  edi- 
tion of  the  four  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  published,  which  was  followed  in  1^75  by  an  edition 
of  2000  copies  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  1877 
by  the  publication  of  three  additional  epistles.  Of  the 
Old  Test,  the  Psalms  are  prepared  for  publication.  Al- 
together the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  cir- 
culated in  about  eight  j'ears  23,500  copies  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  best  evidence  of  the  timely  undertaking  of 
this  version. 

8.  Slovakian  Version. — This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the 
north-west  of  Hungary.  It  approximates  closelj'  to 
the  Servian,  but  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Bohemian,  which  the  Slovaks  have  adopted  as  their 
literary  language.  A  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by 
the  canon  G.  Palkowic,  was  printed  in  1831. 

9.  Biil'/arian  Version. — The  lirst  translation  into  this 
dialect  was  commenced  in  1820  by  the  archimandrite 
Theoiioseos,  and  completed  in  1822.  Only  the  Gos- 
pel of  JIatthew  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1823. 
In  1827  another  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
pletetl  by  Sapounoff,  of  which  the  four  gospels  only  were 
printed.  In  1836  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
set  an  entirely  new  translation  on  foot,  and  the  complete 
New  Test,  was  published  at  Smyrna  in  1840.  Other 
editions  have  since  been  issued  from  the  London  press, 
and  up  to  March  30,  1878,  61,918  cojiies  of  the  New 
Test,  had  been  distributed.  The  earnest  demand  for 
the  Word  of  God  evinced  by  the  Bulgarian  population 
encouraged  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
take  steps  for  obtaining  a  translation  of  the  entire  Old 
Test.,  and  this  work  was  completed  in  1858,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Kiggs,  of  the  American  mission. 
It  was  printed  at  Smyrna,  and  left  the  press  in  Septem- 
ber, 18(;3.  In  1873  the  re|x)rt  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Biljle  Society  stated  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bulgarian  Bible  was  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Long,  introducing  some  snifiU  corrections  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  Vvork  uniform  in  style  and 
jihraseology.  Since  1875  this  new  edition  has  been  in 
circulation. 

10.  Wendisk  Version. — The  Latin  term  Venedi,  Ger- 
man Wenden,  is  the  speeitic  appellation  of  a  Slavonic 
tribe  located  in  L^pperand  Lower  Lusatia.  Two  dialects 
are  predominant  among  them — tiiat  of  Upper  Lusatia 
anil  tliat  of  l^ower  Lusatia,  the  former  resembling  more 
the  Bohemian,  the  latter  the  Polish.  At  an  early  peri- 
od attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  translate  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  Wendish.  In  1728  a  version  of 
the  entire  Scriptures  in  Upper  Wendish  appeared  at 
Budissen,  or  Bautzen,  in  Ujiper  Lusatia,  which  was  fol- 
lowed i)y  an  emended  edition  in  1742.  and  a  third  edi- 
tion in  17'.l7.  All  these  editions  strictly  follow  the  (Jer- 
iiian  \-ersion  of  Luther.  With  the  aid  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Dresden  society  published  an 
edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  version  of  1728  in  1817. 
For  Lower  Lusatia  an  edition  was  also  pniilished  in 
1818.  New  editions  sf)on  followed,  ami  in  18(i0  an  edi- 
tion of  .5000  co()ies,  carefully  revised  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
TeHchiicr,  was  pul>lished  at  Berlin. 

11.  \\'>-wlitli-Hun;j(ui(in  Version. — A  peculiar  dialect 
of  the  Wendish  is  spoken  by  about  1.5,000  Protestant 
Slavonians  in  the  Szala  and  other  districts  of  Hungary. 
The  New  Test,  has  been  translated  for  this  race  by 
Stephen  Kuznico,  or  Kugmits,  an  edition  of  which  has 
been  iirintcd  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 


together  with  a  version  of  the  Psalms  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trjilan. 

12.  l.etlish  or  Lironian  Version. — The  maritime  por- 
tion of  Livonia  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  also  part 
of  Courland,  are  occupied  bj-  a  small  nation  to  whom 
this  dialect  is  vernacular.  According  to  Dalton,  their 
number  amoimted  in  1870  to  about  900,000  souls,  of 
whom  150,000  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Lutheran  Churcli,  The  Livonians  are 
indebted  for  their  version  of  the  Biljle  to  Ernest  (illick, 
dean  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Livonia.  He  was  a 
native  of  Saxony,  and  bestowed  eight  years  u]>on  this 
version.  After  it  was  revised  by  John  Fischer,  a  Ger- 
man professor  of  divinity  and  general  superintendent  of 
Livonia,  it  was  printed  at  the  command  and  expense  of 
Charles  XI  in  1089.  This  edition  was  so  favoraltly  re- 
ceived that  a  second  was  soon  demanded,  and  in  1739  u 
second  and  revised  edition,  consisting  of  9000  copies,  was 
printed  at  Konigsberg,  the  New  Test,  having  previously 
been  published  at  Riga  in  1730.  In  1815  another  impres- 
sion of  the  New  Test.,  according  to  the  received  edition 
of  Fischer,  was  printed  by  the  Courland  section  of  the 
St.  I'etersburg  Bible  Society  at  Mittau,  consisting  of 
15,000  copies.  Numerous  copies  of  the  Lettish  Testa- 
ment have  also  within  a  recent  period  been  distributed 
in  the  province  by  the  agency  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  An  edition  of  20,500  New  Tests,  was  printed 
in  1854  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  In  1800  another  edition,  together  with  the 
Psalms,  was  issued,  under  the  title  Tu  Jauna  Derrihn 
muhsu  Kumja  Jesus  Ki-ishis  jeb  Deewa  swehti  wahrdi 
Kas  pehz  ta  Kiim)u  Jesus  Kidstus  peedsiinschanas  no 
teem  swehteem  preezas-mnhzitnjeem  nn  Ajnistiiteem  irr 
usnikstiti.  The  seventieth  report  (1874)  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stated  that  "a  revision  of 
the  Lettish  Scriptures  is  in  progress,  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Livonian  and  Courland  synods,  the  prin- 
cipal reviser  being  Prof.  Bielenstein.  The  committee 
have  ordered  an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  according  to 
this  version.  It  is  expected  that  the  Old  Test,  will  also 
be  revised  shortly."  Altogether,  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  had  distributed  up  to  March  30, 1878, 
158,750  New  Tests,  with  Psalms. 

13,  Lithuanian  Version. — The  Lithuanian  dialect  is 
now  spoken  only  by  the  peasantry,  Polish  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  dialect  used  by  the  Protestant  Lithuanians  dif- 
fers from  that  spoken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Lithuanians. 
This  difference  is  not  to  be  traced  back  to  any  confession- 
al (piarrel,  but  rather  to  territorial  influences — the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  living  more  in  the  northern  part 
(Kovno,  Wilna,  Courland),  the  Catholics  more  in  the 
southern  part  (Poland).  Hence  Lithuanian  proper  is 
spoken  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  use  the  Shaniaitic 
or  Samogitian  dialect.  See  Sam(x;itian  Veusion.  The 
first  translation  into  this  dialect  was  made  at  the  close 
oftlie  Itith  century  by  .lolni  Bretkius,  of  Bammeln,  near 
Friedland,  and  jiastor  of  Labiau,  He  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  the  Lithuanian  Church  at  Konigsberg,  and 
there  he  commenceil  his  version  in  1.579,  which  he  com- 
pleted ill  1590.  From  the  ^IS.,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Kiinigsberg,  the  New  Test,  was 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1700,  by  order  of  Frederick  I, 
king  of  Prussia.  A  new  translation  was  undertaken  by 
Rev.  John  Jacob  Quaiidt,  at  the  order  of  Frederick  \\'ill- 
iam,  king  of  Prussia.  The  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms 
were  completed  in  1727,  and  the  entire  Bible  in  1735,  in 
which  year  it  was  also  printed,  with  the  title  liiblia,  ttd 
esli:  M'issas  szn-entas  rdsztas,  sent)  ir  Noiijo  Testtiniento, 
A  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  Luther's  German  text, 
W'as  published  at  Konigsberg  in  1755.  In  18(10  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  informed  that, 
although  tlie  province  of  Lithuania  possessed  74  church- 
es and  400  sciiools,  the  people  were  almost  destitute  of 
the  Scriptures.  An  edition  of3000  copies  oftlie  Bible 
was  accordingly  printed  by  the  society  at  Konigsberg 
ill  1810,  which  was  followed  by  other  issues.    The  New 
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Test,  now  in  circulation  has  the  title  Navjas  Tesfn- 
mentas  miisu  Wieszpaiiis  ir  Iszganytojo  lezaus  Kiislaus 
i  sietuwiszk(ije  Kulbii  iszwerstas.  Up  to  March  30, 1878, 
the  British  and  Foreiirn  Bible  Society  had  distributed 
13,000  Bibles  and  53,111  New  Tests,  with  the  Psalms. 

14.  Samogitian  Version  (q.  v.). 

See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land;  Dalton,  Das  Gehet  des 
Herrn  in  den  Sprachen  Russlands ;  but  more  especially 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.     (B.  1'.) 

Sleep  (properly  'j11|'',  Ka^tvSio)  is  taken  in  Script- 
ure either  (1)  for  the  sleep  or  repose  of  the  body  (Jonah 
i,  5,  6 ;  Psa.  iv,  8)  or  (2)  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  i.  e.  su- 
pineness,  indolence,  or  stupid  inactivity  of  the  wiclted 
(Rom.  xiii,  11,  12  ;  Eph.  v,  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv,  34),  whose 
"damnation  slumbereth  not"  (2  Pet.  ii,  8) ;  or  (3)  for 
the  sleep  of  death  (Jer.  li,  39 ;  Dan.  xii,  2 ;  John  xi,  11 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  13,  14).     See  Dkath. 

The  early  Christians  looked  npon  the  death  of  the 
body  as  a  sleep  from  which  they  should  awake  to  in- 
herit glory  everlasting.  In  the  (ireek  word  cemetery, 
signifying  a  sleeping  -  place,  applied  by  them  to  the 
tomb,  there  is  a  manifest  sense  of  hope  and  immortal- 
ity, the  result  of  Christianity.  In  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  where  multitudes  of  the  early  Christians  rest  in 
hope,  among  the  inscriptions  may  be  read,  in  a  Latin 
dress,  "  Victorina  Sleeps ;"  "  Zoticus  laid  here  to 
Sleep;"  "The  Sleeping -place  of  Elpis ;"  "  Gemella 
sleeps  in  Peace."  Emblems  of  their  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  abound;  such  as  a  vessel  support- 
ing a  burning  Hame,  and  the  palm  branch  and  wreath ; 
signifying  victory  over  death.     See  Inscriptions. 

The  manner  of  sleeping  in  Eastern  climates  is  very 
different  from  that  in  colder  regions.  The  present 
usages  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  Beds  of  feathers  are  altogether  unknown,  and 
the  Orientals  generally  lie  exceedingly  hard.  Poor 
people  who  have  no  certain  home,  or  when  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  employed  at  a  distance  from  their  dwellings, 
sleep  on  mats,  or  wrapped  in  their  outer  garment,  which 
from  its  importance  in  this  respect  was  forbidden  to  be 
retained  in  pledge  over  night  (D'Arvieux,  iii,  257 ;  Gen. 
ix,  21,  23;  Exod.  xxii,  26,  27;  Deut.  xxiv,  12,  13). 
Under  peculiar  circumstances  a  stone  covered  with  some 
folded  clntli  or  piece  of  dress  is  often  used  for  a  pillow 
(Gen.  xxviii,  11).  The  wealthy  classes  sleep  on  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  wool  or  cotton,  which  are  often  no 
other  than  a  quilt  thickly  padded,  and  are  used  either 
singly  or  one  or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  sim- 
ilar quilt  of  finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  suffices;  but  sometimes 
the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, and  was  so  among  tlie  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  1 
Sam.  xix,  13,  where  Michal  covers  with  a  cloak  or  man- 
tle (corresponding  to  the  modern  cibha  or  fiyJc)  the  im- 
age which  was  to  represent  her  husband  sleeping.  See 
Bolster.  The  difference  of  use  here  is,  that  tlie  poor 
v7-ap  themselvp.i  )ip  in  it,  and  it  forms  their  whole  bed  ; 
■whereas  the  rich  employ  it  as  a  covering  only.  A  pil- 
low is  placed  upon  the  mattress,  and  over  both,  in  good 
houses,  is  laid  a  sheet.  The  bolsters  are  more  valuable 
than  the  mattresses,  both  in  respect  of  their  coverings 
and  material.  They  are  usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or 
other  soft  substance  (Ezek.  xiii,  18,  20)  ;  but  instead 
of  these,  skins  of  goats  or  sheep  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  the  hardier 
ages.  These  skins  were  probably  sewed  up  in  the  nat- 
ural shape,  like  water-skins,  and  stuffed  with  chaff  or 
wool  (1  Sam.  xix,  13).     See  Pillow. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  Jewe,  like  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  their  land,  seldom  or  never  changed  their 
dress  on  going  to  bed.  Most  people  only  divest  them- 
selves of  their  outer  garment,  and  loosen  the  ligatures 
of  the  waist,  excepting  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
Bummer,  when  they  sleep  almost  entirely  unclad.  See 
Couch. 


As  the  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  Eastern  houses 
were  of  tile  or  plaster  and  were  covered  with  mats  or 
carpets,  and  as  shoes  were  not  worn  on  them,  and  the 
feet  were  washed,  and  no  filthy  habits  of  modern  times 
prevailed,  their  floors  seldom  required  sweeping  or 
scrubbing ;  so  that  frequently  the  thick,  coarse  mat- 
tresses were  thrown  down  at  night  to  sleep  upon 
(Hackett,  Illiist.  of  Script,  p.  104).  See  Bkdchambkr. 
The  poorer  people  used  skins  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
frequently  they  had  but  a  simple  mattress,  or  a  cloak, 
or  a  blanket,  which  probably  also  answered  to  wrap 
themselves  in  by  day  (Exod.  xxii,  2G,  27;  Deut.  xxiv, 
12,  13).  Hence  it  was  easy  for  the  persons  whom  Jesus 
healed  "to  take  up  their  beds  and  walk"  (Matt,  ix,  6; 
Mark  ii,  9  ;  John  v,  8),     See  Bkdstead. 

To  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest,  is  a 
symbol  of  great  tribulation  and  anguish  of  body  and 
mind  (Job  xxxiii,  19;  Psa.  xli,  3 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  20).  See 
Bed. 

Sleeper,  Joseph  Jonathan,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Yincenttown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  24,  1793,  and  was  converted  Aug.  31,  1812, 
imiting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Bur- 
lington. In  1823  he  received  a  local  preacher's  license, 
and  in  1837  was  admitted  into  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference. In  1857  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  in 
which,  and  that  of  a  superannuate,  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 1873.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  25. 

Sleepers,  Seven,  The.     See  Seven  Sleepers. 

Sleidau  (originally  rkilippson),JoHA'ss,a  celebrat- 
ed historian  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  he  describes,  was  born  in  1506  at  Schleiden, 
in  the  present  govemmental  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia,  and  educated  at  Liege  and  Cologne,  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  became  private  tutor  to  a  son  of  count 
Mandersheid,  in  whose  domain  the  village  of  Schleiden 
was  situated,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  France,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and 
became  licentiate  of  that  faculty  (at  Orleans,  1525). 
Through  the  influence  of  cardinal  John  du  Bellay  of 
Paris,  Sleidan  was  appointed  by  king  Francis  I  inter- 
preter to  the  embassy  which  attended  the  diet  at  Ha- 
genau  in  1540;  and  in  the  following  year  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  secured  his  appointment  as  messenger, 
interpreter,  and  historiographer  to  the  Smalcald  League 
(see  Von  Rummel,  Philipp  d,  Grossmiilhige, etc.  [Giessen, 
1830],  ii.  439).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Sleidan 
was  by  that  time  an  adherent  of  the  evangelical  faith ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  proved  himself  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  publishing  two 
addresses,  the  one  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  and 
the  other  to  the  emperor  {Orutiones  Dufe  [Argent. 
1544,  and  in  German,  1567]).  He  also  left  the  ser- 
vice of  king  Francis,  and  established  his  home  per- 
manently at  Strasburg.  In  1545  he  published  a  Latin 
version  of  Philip  Comines'  history  of  Louis  XI  and  of 
the  duke  Charles  of  Burgundy ;  and  in  tlie  same  year 
he  was  instructed  b}'  the  Smalcald  League  "  to  write  a 
complete  history  of  the  renewed  religion."  He  there- 
fore began  his  famous  work  Be  Statu  Relig.  et  Reipuhl. 
Carolo  Quinto  Ccesare  Commentai'ii,  He  also,  in  that 
year,  accompanied  the  Protestant  embass)'  to  England, 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  and  on  Jiis 
return  in  1546  he  married  Jola  von  Nidbruck,  wlm  V)ore 
him  three  daughters  and  lived  with  him  in  wedlock  to 
her  death,  in  1555.  In  154H  he  pidjlished  a  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Comines'  Charles  VIII,  and  in  1550  a  Summa 
Doctr.  Platon.  de  Repuhlica  et  Legihus  (Argent.),  and  a 
Latin  edition  of  De  Seysel  on  the  French  State  and  the 
duty  of  kings.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Trent  iu 
1551  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  but  was  not  received,  and  in  1552  he  went 
to  the  camp  of  king  F'rancis,  near  Saverne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  king  to  modify  his  demands  for 
the  support  of  the  army.     In  1554  he  visited  the  Con- 
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vent  of  Naumbiirc;  as  the  ambassador  of  Strasburg  (Salig, 
IJU:/.  (I.  A  iii/sh.  Con/.  \,i'>S2;  ii,  1043).  The  somewhat 
noted  work  I>e  Quatiior  Sumiids  JniperiL^  Lihri  Tres 
(Argent,  loo")  was  probably  written  in  the  last  year 
of  the  author's  life.  He  died  in  \bh&.  Sleidan  was 
characterized  by  frankness  and  a  love  for  the  truth. 
His  style  as  an  author  was  natural  and  easy,  his  Latin 
classical,  his  sources  well  chosen.  His  works  accord- 
ingly commanded  attention  at  an  early  period,  and  will 
always  be  im|)ortant  for  the  history  of  the  Keformation. 
They  were  published  in  numerous  editions,  that  of  1785 
and  1786  ( Frankfort-on-the-Main )  being  the  best  in 
German.  See  Dr.  Theod.  Paur,  J.  Sleidan's  Commenf. 
iiber  d.  Regieningszeit  Karls  V,  etc.  (Leips.  1843),  where 
a  rich  literature  relating  to  Sleidan  is  given. — Herzog, 
lital-Kiici/klop.  s.  V. 

Sleipner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  famous 
eight-footed  horse  of  Odin.     See  Svadilfar. 

Sleipnisfraendi,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  Lake,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  mare  and  en- 
ticed the  steed  Svadilfar  away  from  his  lord,  afterwards 
giving  birth  to  the  eight-footed  horse  Sleipner  (q.  v.). 

Slicer,  Henuy,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  March  27,  1801.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
Baltimore  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1822,  and  his  appointments 
(from  1822  to  1874)  may  be  thus  classified:  seven  years 
on  circuits;  twenty  j'ears  in  stations;  two  years  agent 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  E).  C. ;  eight 
years  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Union  Bethel,  Balti- 
more ;  and  tifteen  years  as  presiding  elder.  He  was  a 
member  of  eight  General  Conferences — namely,  1832, 
1840, 1844, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1868, 1872.  When  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  was  formed  he  became  a  member 
of  it,  and  continued  such  until  1868,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  died  April  23, 1874. 
Mr.  Slicer  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  self-reliant 
and  indefatigable.  His  ministry  is  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  primitive  Methodist  usage,  of 
sympathy  with  judicious  changes,  and  of  punctilious 
discharge  of  official  duties.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1875,  p.  16. 

Slidrugtanni,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  the  golden  boar,  Gullin  Bursti,  made  by  the 
dwarfs. 

Slidur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Eli- 
vogs,  rivers  wliich  tiow  from  the  well  Hoergelmer. 

Slime  is  the  constant  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.  "T^iPI,  chemur,  the  kommiir  of  the  Arabs,  translated 
rt(T0oXro(:  by  the  Sept.,  and  hilvmen  in  the  Vulg.  That 
our  translators  understood  by  this  word  the  sul)stance 
now  known  as  bitumen  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages  in  Holland's  Pliny  (ed.  1634):  "The  very 
clammy  dime  IJitumen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the 
yere  fioteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii,  15;  vol.  i,  p.  1()3). 
"The  Bitumen  whereof  I  spcake  is  in  some  places  in 
maimer  of  a  muddy  slime;  in  others,  very  earth  or  niin- 
erall"  (xxxv,  15;  vol.  ii,  p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Test,  are  al)undantly  illustrated  by  travellers  and 
historians,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  first  spoken  of 
as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shi- 
nar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi,  3).  The  bitumen  pits  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fragment 
of  Canaanitish  history  (xiv,  10);  and  the  ark  of  papy- 
rus in  which  Moses  was  ])laced  was  maile  impervious  to 
water  by  a  coating  of  bitumen  and  [litch  (Kxod.  ii,  3). 

Herodotus  (i,  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at 
Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days' journey  from  Baby- 
lon. The  captive  Eretrians  (Herod,  vi,  11'.))  were  sent 
by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and  oil  at  Arderic- 
ca,  a  i)lace  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  from  Susa,  in 


the  district  of  Cissia.  The  town  of  Is  was  situated  on 
a  river  or  small  stream  of  the  same  name  which  flow- 
ed into  the  Euphrates  and  carried  down  with  it  the 
lumps  of  bitumen  which  were  used  in  the  building  of 
Babylon.  It  is  probably  the  bitumen  springs  of  Is 
which  are  described  in  Strabo  (xvi,  743).  Eratosthe- 
nes, whom  he  quotes,  says  that  the  li(|uid  bitumen, 
which  is  called  naphtha,  is  found  in  Siisiana,  and  the 
dry  in  Babylonia.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  spring  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  river  is  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  the  spring  also  is  filled  and  over- 
flows into  the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  thus  pro- 
duced are  fit  for  buildings  which  are  made  of  baked 
brick.  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  12)  speaks  of  the  abun- 
dance of  bitumen  in  Babylonia.  It  proceeds  from  a 
spring,  and  is  gathered  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
not  only  for  building,  but,  when  dry,  for  fuel  instead  of 
wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6,  23)  tells  us 
that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by  Semiramis 
(comp.  Pliny,  xxxv,  51 ;  Berosus,  quoted  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  X,  11,  1 ;  Contra  Apion.  i,  19;  Arrian,  Erp.  A  I.  vii, 
17,  1,  etc.).  The  town  of  Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  modern  Hit,  on  the  west,  or  right, 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey  north- 
west, or  rather  west-northwest,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  K.  Ker 
Porter,  T7-<ii:  ii,  361,  ed.  1822).  The  principal  bitumen 
pit  at  Hit,  says  Mr.  Rich  {Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Bab- 
ylon, p.  63,  ed.  1815),  has  two  sources,  and  is  divided  by 
a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen 
bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir 
K,  K.  Porter  (ii,  315)  observed  "  that  bitumen  was  chief- 
ly confined,  by  the  Chakhvan  builders,  to  the  founda- 
tions and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  water."  "  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  bitumen,"  he  adds,  "  I  saw  no  vestige  of 
it  whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions."  This  view  is  in- 
directly confirmed  by  Mr.  Kich,  who  says  that  the  te- 
nacity of  bitumen  l)ears  no  proportion  to  that  of  mor- 
tar. The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Babylonians,  for  at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layard 
observes  (^Nin.  and  Bab.  ii,  278),  "  Bitumen  and  reeds 
were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks  as 
at  Babylon ;  although  both  materials  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city." 
At  Nimrud  bitumen  was  found  under  a  pavement  (ibid, 
i,  29),  and  "the  sculpture  rested  simply  upon  the  plat- 
form of  sun-dried  bricks  without  any  other  substructure, 
a  mere  layer  of  bitumen  about  an  inch  thick  having 
been  placed  under  the  plinth"  {ibid.  p.  208).  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  ))its  at  Nimritd 
by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  falls  into  the  language  of  our 
translators.  "  Tongues  of  flame  and  jets  of  gas,  driven 
from  the  burning  pit,  shot  throui^^h  the  murky  canopy. 
As  the  fire  brightened,  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of 
light  played  amid  tlie  smoke.  To  break  the  cindered 
crust  and  to  bring  fresh  slime  to  the  surface,  the  Arabs 
threw  large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour 
the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  i)ale  lifrht  of  the 
nioon  again  shone  over  the  black  slime  pits"  {ibid,  p. 
202).     See  Bahvi-on. 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by  Strabo, 
Josephus,  and- Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi,  703)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  volcanic  action  by  which  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  was  disturbed  and  the  bitumen  thrown  to  the 
surface.  It  was  at  first  li(|uefied  by  the  heat,  and  then 
changed  into  a  thick,  viscous  8ul)stance  by  the  cold 
water  of  the  sea,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  floated  in 
lumps  QiuiXot).  These  lumps  are  descril)cd  liy  Jose- 
phus (  War,  iv,  8,  4)  as  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  head- 
less ox  (comp.  Pliny,  vii,  13).  The  semi-liipiid  kind 
of  bitumen  is  that  which  Pliny  says  is  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  earthy  in  Syria  ai)out  Sidon.  Litpiid 
bitiinien,  such  as  the  Zacynthian,  the  Babylonian,  and 
the  ApoUoniatic,  he  adds,  is  known  by  the  Cireeks  by 
the  name  of  pis -asphaltum  (comp.  Exod.  ii,  3,  Sept.). 
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He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  it  was  used  for  cement,  and 
that  bronze  vessels  and  statues  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  covered  with  it  (Pliny,  xxxv.ol).  The  bitumen 
pits  by  the  Dead  Sea  are  ilescribed  by  the  monk  Hro- 
cardus  (^Descr.  Terr.  Siinct.  c.  7,  in  Ugolino,  vi,  1044). 
The  Arabs  of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the 
story  of  its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  "  They  say 
that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  off  in  large  masses  and  rises  to  the  surface" 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  336).  They  told  Burck- 
hardt  a  similar  tale.  "The  asphaltum,  hommar,  which 
is  collected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  sliore  is  said  to 
come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the  passage 
along  the  eastern  Ghor,  and  which  is  situated  at  about 
two  hours  south  of  Wady  MAjeb.  The  Arabs  pretend 
that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in  the  cliff,  and  collects  in 
large  pieces  on  the  rock  below,  wliere  the  mass  gradu- 
ally increases  and  hardens  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling 
into  the  sea,  is  carried  by  the  waves  in  considerable 
quantities  to  the  opposite  shores"  {Trav.  in  Syria,  p. 
394).  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call 
these  pits  by  the  name  biuret  hummar,  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  Heb.  heeroth  chemdr  of  Gen.  xiv,  10  {lU 
sup.).     See  Sai>t  Sea. 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made  of 
wicker-work  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to  keep 
out  the  water  (xvi,  743).  In  the  same  way  the  ark  of 
rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Jloses  was  placed  was  plas- 
tered over  with  a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar. 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks  (p.  224):  "This  is  doubly  inter- 
esting, as  it  reveals  the  process  by  which  they  prepared 
the  bitumen.  The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country, 
melts  readily  enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it 
is  as  brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax  per- 
fectly impervious  to  water."  We  know  from  Strabo 
(xvi,  7G4)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the  bitumen  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalming,  and  Pliny  (vi, 
35)  mentions  a  spring  of  the  same  mineral  at  Corambis 
in  Ethiopia. — Smith.     See  Bitumen. 

Sling  {vhp,kela;  Sept.  o-^Ev^or/; ;  Yn\g.funda), 
an  implement  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and 
hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israelitish  army  as  the  most 
effective  weapon  for  light-armed  troops.  The  Benja- 
luites  were  particularly  expert  in  their  use  of  it;  even 
the  left-handed  could  "sling  stones  at  a  hair  and  not 
miss"  (Judg.  XX,  16;  comp.  1  Chron.  xii,  2).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was 
the  weapon  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  It  was 
advantageously  used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns 
(2  Kings  iii,  25;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  1,  3),  and  in  skir- 
mishing (ibid,  ii,  17,  5).  Other  eastern  nations  availed 
themselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace,  ix,  11),  who 
also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace,  vi,  51), 
the  Assyrians  (Judg.  ix, 
7 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
ii,  344),  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  i,  357),  and 
the  Persians  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  iii,  3,  18).  The 
construction  of  the  weap- 
on hardly  needs  descrip- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  strings  of  sin- 
ew, or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a 
leathern  receptacle  for 
the  stone  in  the  centre, 
which  was  termed  the 
Icaph  (wis),  i.  e.  pan  (1 
oo  Sam.  XXV,  29).  The 
^S,  sling  was  swung  once  or 
Ancient  Assyrian  Slinger.      twice    round    tlie    head, 
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and  the  stone  was  then  discharged  In-  letting  go  one  of 
the  strings.  Sling-stones  (rb|?-^2ax)  were  selected  for 
their  smoothness  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and  were  recognised 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
14).  In  action  the  stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag 
round  the  neck  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  or  were  heaped  u]i  at 
the  feet  of  the  combatant  (Layard,  Xin.  and  Bab.  ii,  344). 
The  violence  with  which  the  stone  was  projected  sup- 
plied a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  forcible  removal  (Jer. 
X,  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the  sling 
round  the  head  was  emblematic  of  inquietude  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  29,  "  the  souls  of  tliine  enemies  shall  he  irfiirl 
round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling"),  while  the 
sling-stones  represented  the  enemies  of  God  (Zech.ix,  15, 
"they  shall  tread  under  foot  the  sling-stones").  The 
term  marijemdh  (n^;"l"a)  in  Prov.  xxvi,  8  is  of  doubtful 
meaning.  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  p.  1263)  explains  of  "a 
heap  of  stones."  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  the  Sept.; 
Ewald  and  Hitzig,  of  "a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  The  sim- 
ple weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine 
was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  anything  attempt- 
ing to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would  be  familiar  to 
all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep,  and.  therefore,  the 
bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a  natural  propriety  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks 
were  so  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv,  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part  of  the 
regular  army  (2  Kings  iii,  25),  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have  been  more 
ponckrous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that  those  which 
could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so  strong  a  place 
as  Kir-haraseth  must  have  been  more  like  the  engines 
which  king  Uzziah  contrived  to  "shoot  great  stones" 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  15).  In  ver.  14  of  the  same  chapter 
we  find  an  allusion  (concealed  in  the  A.  Y.  by  two  in- 
terpolated words)  to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings, 
"  Uzziah  prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and 
spears  .  .  .  bows  and  sling-stones." — Smith. 

Shepherd  life  in  Syria  and  Arabia  affords  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  the  cultivation  and  acquirement  of  this  art; 
and  Burckhardt  notes  of  the  modern  Bedawin  that  "the 
shepherds  who  tend  flocks  at  a  distance  from  the  camp 
are  armed  with  short  lances,  and  also  with  slings,  which 
they  use  very  dexterously  in  throwing  stones  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist"  (Xotes  on  the  Bed.  i,  57).  Tliomson 
speaks  of  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  lads  of  Ilasbeya 
with  this  weapon  {Land  and  Bool;  ii,  372).  In  various 
other  countries  the  use  of  the  sling  was  much  i)racticed 
in  ancient  times;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balcarcs  (Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca)  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
it.     See  Ak.mok. 

Slitb,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  rivers  of  Hell,  which  rise  in  the  well  Hoergelmer, 
and  flow  around  Nittheim. 
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Sloane  Codex  (Heb.).  This  codex,  formerly 
known  as  Kcnn.  1  •_*(),  is  now  designateil  as  Sloane  4708. 
It  (iriijiually  belonged  to  Da  Costa  of  Amsterdam,  and 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  IMuseum.  It  con- 
tains the  later  prophets.  It  has  no  Masoretic  notes; 
but  the  Keri,  vowels,  and  accents  have  been  added  by 
a  later  hand.  According  to  Heidenheim,  this  codex 
was  written  between  the  6th  and  8th  centnries;  but 
Strack  says,  "  Hunc  codicera  esse  antiipumi  libenter 
concedinins,  minime  vero  plus  undecim  siecala  eum  ha- 
bere domoMstratum  est,  cum  e  sola  literarum  ligura  de 
librorum  llebraicornm  ittate  accurate  concludi  nequeat." 
Whatever  may  be  the  age,  tlie  Sloane  codex  contains 
a  great  many  various  readings  as  well  as  omissions. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  we  notice : 

Isaiah     i,  30,  IT^br,  V.  D.  II.  WiV. 

ii,    6,  i-TpiDI,  V.  D.  H.  inbiSt 
iii,    6,  -]1^^  V.  D.  H.  "jnT 
iii,  IS,  mni  -11D^  V.  D.  II.  iJlX  t^cji. 
iv,  4,  i;-is  mn"',  V.  D.  II.  ^:ix. 

vi,    5,  D'^P.S'i'  S^ii:  ZV  ~^^Z^  omitted, 
vii,  14,  nsn  omitted, 
xi,  11,  ■'^IX  omitted, 
svii,  10,  n"'3-l^:.-3,  V.  D.  H.  CiJ^SS. 

XX,    1,  "|15"1D  omitted. 
XXV,  11,  nn'i'n  omitted. 
xxvii,    9,  np""^  omitted. 

li,  ts,  mbi  -I'rx,  V.  D.  n.  mbi. 

liii,  11,  nX-11  and  pin:j  omitted. 

ivi,  2,  ibbn^  rna  n^sTr  omitted. 

Ivi,    7,  n'^S  omitted. 

Ivi,  11,  vj-ii  xb  Qi:;-!  n^m  nra'r  omitted. 

Ivii,    7,  a'U,  V.  D.  H.  ni20. 
Ivii,  15,  33  omitted. 
Ivii,  18,  lb  omitted. 

Ix,  10,  -JJinniT'i  omitted. 

Ix,  19,  "|b  omitted. 
Ixiv,    8,  !13  omitted. 
Ixv,    3,  "^rX  omitted. 
Ixv,    S,  i"I3"  omitted. 

These  readings  we  have  taken  from  Heidenheim's 
JJeutsrhe  Vicrleljiihrsxchrift  fur  em/lisch  -  f/ieofdz/isr/ie 
Forxchiinf/  und  Krilik,  where  in  i,  2t;8-'274,  398-405, 
553-5(J2;  ii,  73-7!t,  the  variations  and  omissions  oi  this 
coiiex  are  noted  down.  See  also  Strack,  Prolegomena 
Crilicd  (Lips.  1873),  p.  47.     (B.  1'.) 

Sloss,  .Ta.mks  Lono,  a  Presl)yterian  minister,  was 
born  in  tlie  i)arish  of  Bellaghy,  County  of  Derry,  Ire- 
land, March  13,  17!)l.  He  enjoyed  good  O[)portunities 
for  early  education  in  his  native  country,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  with  his  father's  family  in  1803,  and 
settled  in  Lexington,  Va.  He  was  apiirenticed  to  tlie 
printer's  trade  for  seven  years;  after  this  he  pursued  his 
studios  under  private  instruction,  at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing as  an  assistant,  and  completed  his  preparatory  course 
for  tlie  ministry  under  the  care  of  Kev.  Dr.  jMoses  Wad- 
del,  of  Willington,  S.  C.  Ho  was  licensed  i)y  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina  Nov.  18,  1817;  the  next  day 
received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  tiirough  portions 
of  (Jeorgia  and  the  newly  formed  sottlomonts  of  tlie  tlion 
Alabama  Territory;  and  was  ordained  Oct.  3,  1818. 
Sul)sc(piently  he  became  pastor  of  the  following  charges  : 
The  Church  at  St.  Stejihen.s,  (Jlarko  Co.,  Ala.,  for  tiirc'c 
years;  the  throe  churches  of  Selma,  Pleasant  Valley, 
and  Cahawba,  three  years;  at  Somerville,  Morgan  Co., 
8ix  years;  at  Plorence,  Lauderdale  Co.,  eleven  years, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  5,  1841.  Mr.  Sloss  was  a  man  of 
fine  intellectual  abilities — every  exercise  of  his  mind 


evincing  a  clear,  logical,  and  discriminating  judgment. 
As  a  pastor  he  had  few,  if  any,  equals,  being  always 
intensely  devoted  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple.    See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  581. 

(J.L.S.) 

Slovenian  Version.  Slovenian  is  a  South-Sla- 
vic dialect,  spoken  in  parts  of  Styria,  and  in  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Croatia,  etc.  In  all  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  present  empire  of  Austria,  the  doctrines  of  the  Kef- 
ormation  made  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l(>th  century.  In  1599,  according  to  a  letter  written  by 
a  Pomish  bishop  to  pope  Paul  Y,  only  one  fifth  of  the 
pojHilation  of  the  capital  city  of  Laybach  was  left  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  that  small  portion  consisted  main- 
ly of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  1572  primus  Truber, 
once  a  Romish  priest,  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, completed  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
the  Slovenian,  which  was  inihlislied  in  1577.  In  1584 
Truber's  successor,  George  Dalmatin,  pul)listied  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  first  entire  Slovenian  Bible,  based  on  Lu- 
ther's translation.  In  1628  the  empress  of  Austria  per- 
emptorily ordered  "all  non- Catholic  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  and  all  nobles  (male  and  female),"  to  leave  the 
realm  within  the  space  of  one  year.  Tliis  was  the  end 
of  the  Reformation  in  those  parts,  and  Rome  succeeded 
in  putting  out  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel.  The 
Slovenian  language,  never  fully  developed,  but  since 
then  greatly  neglected,  has  of  late  years  revived  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  One  sign  of  this  revival  appears 
in  the  translation  into  this  dialect  of  the  gospels  of 
IMatthew  and  Mark,  which  were  printed  in  1869.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  have  had  things  all  their  own  way,  did  certainly 
not  look  with  a  kindly  eye  on  this  small  book ;  but  the 
success  which  attended  the  circulation  of  these  two  gos- 
pels encouraged  the  committee  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  to  go  on,  and  subsequently,  in  1871, 
the  remaining  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle.s, 
forming  together  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Test., 
were  added.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  and  its  effect, 
the  sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  (1871)  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  states:  "It  would  be  idle  to 
set  up  a  plea  for  perfection  in  a  first  translation  ;  but  the 
fruits  of  honest  and  competent  criticism  will  be  avail- 
able for  improvement  in  sub.sequeiit  editions,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  speedily  in  .demand.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  version  has  produced  some  consternation, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  an  uncomfortable  sign  that,  after 
the  Bible  had  been  successfully  suppressed  for  ages,  it 
should  again  emerge  in  the  19th  century  clothed  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Slovenian  race."  But  the  consterna- 
tion thus  produced  seems  to  be  without  any  effect  upon 
the  arduous  and  important  task  of  rekindling  this  lamp 
of  life;  for  not  onlj'  is  the  New  Test,  almost  complete, 
but  the  Psalms  also  are  in  preparation.  That  there  is 
a  groat  demand  for  this  translation  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  tiiat  from  the  publication  of  the  parts  of  the 
Now  Test,  up  to  March  30,  1878,  23,500'  copies  had 
i)een  disposed  of.  For  this  version  comp.  the  Annual 
Pcporls  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  since 
1869.     (B.  P.)     Sec  Slavonic  Ykusions. 

Sluice  is  in  Isa.  xix,  10  the  improjior  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  for  "iDb,  seker,  hire  ("  reward,"  in  Prov.  xi, 
18). 

Sluyter,  RiniAiJi),  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  born  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1787.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  New  Brunswick  Tiieological  Seminary  in 
1815,  and  became  ])astor  at  Claverack,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  from  1816  to  1813,  when  he  died.  He  served  also, 
in  connection  with  his  Claverack  Church,  one  or  two 
neighl>oriiig  churclies  for  some  years.  He  was  eminent 
as  an  ajiostolic  spirit,  and  for  the  numerous  remarkable 
revivals  that  blessed  his  labors.  In  .some  of  these  "the 
converts  were  numl)ered  by  hundreds.  He  wore  himself 
out  in  the  work.  His  memory,  as  a  man  of  (iod,  is  still 
fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  all  that  region,  which 
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was  spiritually  transformed  by  his  labors."  He  had  "  a 
fine,  and  even  martial,  appearance,  great  conversational 
powers,  energy,  hopefulness,  courage,  simplicity,  and  gen- 
erosity. He  was  an  unusually  excellent  singer.  He  was 
incessantly  visiting  his  people  and  talking  about  their 
Souls.  He  was  active,  self-denying,  in  the  establishment 
of  new  churches,  in  whole  or  part  formed  out  of  his  own. 
His  death-bed  was  a  scene  of  great  spiritual  beauty  and 
power."  His  Memoir  was  prepared  by  liev.  K.  O.  Currie, 
D.D.     See  Corwin,  Manual,  p.  209.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Snialbroke,  Kichakd,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Birmingham  in  1672,  and  graduated  from  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  in  1(594.  He  took  his  degree  of 
I5acholor  of  Divinity  in  1700  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  1708.  He  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Tenison,  treas- 
urer of  Llandaff  in  1712,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of 
Hereford.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's 
Feb.  2,  1723 ;  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  Feb.  20,  1730.  He  died  Dec. 
22,  1749.  He  published.  Inquiry  into  the  Authority  of 
the  Primitive  Complutensian  Edition  of  the  Neio  Test. 
(Lond.  1722,  8vo) : — Refltctions  on  Mr.  Whiston's  Con- 
duct:— and  Animadversions  on  the  Neiu  A  ria?i  Repi-oved. 
His  great  work  was  A  Vindication  of  our  Saviour-'s 
JMiracles  (ibid.  1728,  8vo) : — also  Sei'mons  and  Charges 
(ibid.  1706-32).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Anier. 
A  uthors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  s.  v. ;  Lardner, 
Works;  London  Gent.  May.  Ixxv;  Nichol,  Lit.  Anec; 
Shaw,  Stajfordshire ;  Chalmers,  Hiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smalcald,    Articles    of.      See   Articles   of 

SCHJIALKALl). 

Smalcald,  League  of.  See  Sciimalkald, 
Leaglk  of. 

Small,  Arthur  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and,  after  an  academical  training  in  his  native  city, 
he  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  University,  Milledgeville, 
Ga. ;  studied  theology  in  the  Columbia  Seminar}-,  S.  C. ; 
was  licensed  by  Charleston  Presbytery  in  1854,  and  or- 
dained by  Harmony  Presbytery  in  1857.  He  preached 
for  some  time  at  Liberty  Hill,  S.  C,  then  two  years  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  finally  at  Selma,  in  the  bounds  of 
South  Alabama  Presbj'tery.  During  one  of  the  raids 
made  by  portions  of  the  LTnited  States  army  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  the  town  of  Selma  was  at- 
tacked, and,  with  others,  Mr.  Small  rallied  to  its  defence, 
and  was  instantly  killed  in  the  fight,  on  April  2, 1865. 
]Mr.  Small's  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  he  was  universally  and  greatly  admired, 
alwaj's  aiming  to  present  its  plain,  simple  truths  with 
great  distinctness.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  IJist.  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  362.     (.J.  L.  S.) 

Small,  Samuel  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  was  born  a  slave  in  Maryland  about 
1803.  He  was  converted  when  twenty-six,  and  in  1836 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where,  in  1850,  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  b\'  the  Re\'.  (now  bishop)  N.  H. 
M'Tveire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
During  the  war  he  was  removed  to  Alabama,  but  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  when  peace  was  restored.  He 
was  sent  by  the  Rev.  .T.  I'.  Newman  as  a  missionary 
among  the  freedmen,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Louisiana  Conference  in  1865  was  admitted  on  trial.  In 
1871  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  and  set- 
tled in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  where  he  died,  Oct.  12, 1873. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  16;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smalley,  Elam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  in  Dartmouth,  jNIass.,  Oct.  27,  1805.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  Providence,  K.  I.,  studied  theology 
privately,  was  licensed  by  the  Mendon  Congregational 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  ordained,  June  17, 
1829,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  over  the 
Church  at  Franklin,  INIass.  In  1838  he  became  pastor 
of  Union  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1854  of  the 


Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  T.,  as  successor 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth.  lie  died  July  30, 1858. 
Dr.  Smalley  was  a  man  of  decided  piety  and  ability,  and 
was  the  author  of  The  Worcester  Puljdt,  with  Notices 
Historical  and  Bioyiyiphical  (Boston,  12mo).  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  78;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smalley,  Henry,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  born  in 
Piseataway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23,  1765,  and  was  admitted  by 
baptism  to  the  communion  of  the  Baptist  Church  there 
when  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  and  then  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  graduated  in  1786.  He  was  licensed  to 
l)reach  in  1788,  and  in  1790  he  began  to  preach  for  the 
Cohansey  Baptist  Church,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  and 
on  Nov.  8  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
this  charge  he  continued  forty-nine  years,  until  removed 
by  death,  Feb.  11,  1839.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  281. 

Smalley,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  4,  1734;  graduatecl 
at  Yale  College  in  1756 ;  studied  theology  under  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New 
Britain  Society,  Berlin,  Conn.,  April  19,  1758;  and  died 
June  1,  1820.  He  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  and 
'a  faithful  and  successful  preacher.  He  published.  Ser- 
mons on  Natural  and  Moral  Inability  (1769)  : —  Etenuil 
Salvation  not  a  Just  Debt  (1785),  against  John  Murray  : 
— Concio  ad  Clerwn:  At  the  Election  (1800): — Sermons 
on  Connected  Subjects  (1803):  —  Serjuons  (1814).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  559. 

Smalridge,  George,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  born  in  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  in  1663.  He  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1678  by  Ashmole,  the 
celebrated  antiquary.  In  May,  1682,  he  was  elected  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  having  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.,  he  became  tutor.  In  July,  1689,  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  about  1692  was  appointed  minister  of 
Tothill  Fields  Chapel.  In  1693  he  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield.  He  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  London,  in  1708, 
which  he  resigned  in  1711,  when  he  was  made  one  of 
the  canons  of  Christ  Church,  and  succeeded  Atterbury 
in  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  as  he  did  likewise  in  the 
deanery  of  Clirist  Church  in  1713.  In  1714  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  queen  Anne  soon  after 
appointed  him  her  lord-almoner,  in  which  capacity  he 
for  some  time  served  her  successor,  (ieorge  I.  Refusing 
to  sign  the  declaration  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishops  in  and  about  London  had  drawn 
up  against  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was  removed  from 
that  place.  He  soon  regained  the  favor  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  afterwariis  queen  Caroline,  who  was  his  patron 
mitil  his  death,  in  1719.  He  published,  Animadvei-sions 
on  the  Eight  Theses,  etc.,  in  1687,  having  for  its  full  title 
Church  Goveiiunent,  Part  V,  a  Relation  of  the  English 
Reformation,  etc.: — Actio  Darisiana  (1689,  4to)  :  — 
Twelve  Sermons  (1717,  8vo).  Also  Sixty  Sermons  pidj- 
lished  bv  his  widow  (1726  fol. ;  2d  ed.  1727;  new  ed. 
Oxf.  1832,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smaltz,  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1793.  He  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  early  religious  training;  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  in  that  place;  was  licensed 
by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  May  27,  1819;  en- 
tered upon  his  work  as  a  missionary  in  New  .Jersey,  and 
for  three  years  performed  the  toilsome  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. In  1822  he  coinicctetl  himself  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church;  was  ordaineii  by  the  Philadelphia  Second 
Presbytery  over  the  Third  Presliyterian  Church,  Balti- 
more, 51(1.,  and  subsequently  was  settled  in  German- 
town,  Pa.;  Frederick  City,  Rid.;  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and 
Harrisburg,  Pa.    He  died  July  30, 1861.    Mr.  Smaltz  was 
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a  plain,  practical  preacher,  ami  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charjje  of  nil  his  iliilii-s.  S«.'o  \Vilst)n,  J'rtsb.  IlUt.  Al- 
tnanitr,  l.><(jJ,  p.  IIX.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Smara,  in  Hindu  niyllmlo^y,  is  a  surname  of  the 
l«ivo-i;i><l.  KiiiiiiuUcu,     See  Kama. 

Smaragdus,  the  name  of  ^veral  monkish  writers 
in  the  .MiiUllf  Ai^os. 

1.  An  ablxit  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Verdmi,  who  was  one  of  the  mo.st  learned  of 
Franki^h  theologians  in  the  Cnrlovingian  period.  He 
stooil  hi^li  in  the  reirard  of  the  emiieror  C'liarleniajrne, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  A.D.  810  lie  was  asso- 
cialetl  with  a  commission  to  convey  to  i)o|)c  Loo  HI  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Aix-la-(_'liapellc  of  809  with 
re;jard  to  the  FUiique  dis|)ute.  and  served  as  its  secre- 
tary (comp.  the  record  from  iiis  pen  entitleil  Actii  Colln- 
tiiiuu  liiiimiiur.  in  liaronius,  .1  nn.  ad  aiin.  809,  No.  54-G3 ; 
Labhe,  Coll.  Condi,  torn,  vii;  and  in  Mii^ne's  complete 
cd.  of  Smarafjdns  [I'aris  18.")2],  p.  971  s([.).  Louis  the 
I'ious  also  esteemed  .Smaraf^ilus  liij^hly,  and  not  only 
yave  donations  and  immunities  to  .St.  Michael's  Con- 
vent (see  the  C/iurtie  l.uiloriri  .  .  ,  ef  l.tillmrii  .  .  . 
pro  Mowul.  S.  M U-lmi'lU,  m  IJaluz.e,  MUi-ell.  lib.  iv,  and 
Mi;;ne,  p.  975  sij.),  but  also  constituted  him  one  of  the 
arbitrators  in  the  tpiarrel  of  the  abbot  Ismund  of  Milan 
with  his  monks  (see  the  EpUt.  ml  Litiloi:  A  lu/iist.  in  Ou- 
chesne,  •Script.  Rtr,  Franc,  ii,  71  sij.).  The  year  of  Sma- 
ra;;'lus'»  death  is  not  known,  tlmuiih  he  does  not  seem  to 
liave  outlived  tlie  kin^.  Louis  the  I'ious.  His  writiiii^s, 
now  very  largely  accessible  in  Mii^ue,  as  above,  give 
evidence  of  considerable  familiarity  with  patristical 
lore  and  of  a  pious  and  practical  mind,  somewhat  iuHu- 
enced  by  the  healthful  and  sober  tendency  of  the  Frank- 
iah-(ierman  theology  of  ilie  time.  There  is,  however, 
no  sign  of  originality  in  them.  His  principal  exegeti- 
cal  work— the  (.'nnwwnl.  .*.  Collect,  in  Krtintjel.  et  Kjiist. 
etc.  (1st  ed.  Strasburg.  1594)— is  a  mere  C(mipilation, 
without  other  method  than  the  mere  concatenation  of 
opinions  expre.ssed  by  older  writers,  and  witlKuit  a  defi- 
nite ailhesion  to  either  historico-grammatical  interpre- 
tation or  excessive  allegorizing.  His  second  important 
work — Krposilio  s.  tjommi-nl.  in  Riij.  S.  Jiemd. — is  more 
indepenileiit.  In  it  .Smaragdus  appears  as  a  supporter  of 
the  strict  principles  of  monastic  reform  adv<K;atcd  by  his 
contcm|«irary  IJenedict  of  .Vniane.  A  similar  tendency 
U  displayed  in  /fimlenut  .Wonnchnrnm,  a  collection  of 
ascetic  rules  for  the  government  of  .ni(Uiks,  compiled 
from  the  Church  fathers.  The  \'i<i  Iteijia  is  essentially 
an  extract  from  ilie  last-mentioned  work.  The  above, 
with  others  of  minor  importance,  are  priiiieil  in  Migiif; 
and.  together  with  certain  uuprinted  manuscripts  (con- 

rerning  which,  see  Maliill Xnwil.  p.  8.jO  s().),  con- 

uiitute  all  of  tbe  works  of  Smaragdus  which  have  been 
prejierved  to  us. 

2.  A  friend  and  pn|>il  of  Iknedict  of  Aniane.  whoso 
real  name  was  Ardo.  Having  witnessed  the  death  of 
H<nedici,  he  was  ap|»ointe.l  to  write  ids  biograpliv  (see 
the  work,  liV/i  ,V.  Ilennlicti  Aniiin,-ni>ig,  iu  .Mabillon, 
Artii  .S.S.  <).  .S.  li.  SiBc.  iv.  pt.  i,  p.  191  s.|. ;  and  .Migne, 
[lU  ciii.  p.  3.>t  »4j.).  Smaragdus  died  in  Mill,  aged  sixlv 
yearn.  "   j 

3.  The  ablKit  of  a  monastery  at  Lllneberg.  Snxony, 
which  was  founded  in  972  by  duke  lleruiann  Itillung, 
i"i  that  b.-  eould  not  belong  to  a  perioil  earlier  than  about 
A.I).  liMM).  Nothing  is  known  witli  regard  to  iiierarv 
laUir  performed  by  his  hand,  though  he  may  be  tbe  au- 
thor of  a  ttriiminiilirn  .l/,y,.;-  j».  Comnnnt.  in  Ihmiittnn, 
from  which  Mabillon  gives  citations  (Annul,  p.  ;j.'>8  sij.), 
and  which  is  Munetimes  ascribed  to  Smaragdus  No.  1. 
.Se  D'Achcry,  SpkiUff.  i,  23K.— llereog.  UuU-Fm-yklup.  \ 
».  v. 

Smart,  James  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  iu  lluiuiuu<loM,  I'a..  .luly  1  i,  \h\\.  He  received 
A  careful  home  Irainiiig,  j;racbinled  in  .lefTerson  College, 
r«.,  htudied  divinity  in  the  As*m  iaie  Semiiiarv  in  (  an- 
OD»burg,  was  licensed  by  the  Chartiers  I'resbvterv  antj 


ordained  by  the  Jliami  Presbytery  in  1839,  and  his  first 
and  only  charge  was  Massey's  Creek,  O.  Here  he  la- 
bored with  true  apostolic  zeal  antl  earnestness,  and  died 
Feb.  "28.  18(;i.  Mr.  .Smart  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind 
and  noble  heart.  He  was  for  many  years  stated  clerk 
of  the  Xenia  Prcslyytery.  See  Wilson,  I'resb.  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 18G2,  J).  235.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smart,  John  G.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  in  lluntiiigilon.  Pa..  -Vug.  3,  1804.  He  graduated 
at  .lelTerson  College,  Pa.,  in  182(5,  studied  theology  pri- 
vately, was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia.  Aug.  17,  i82t),  and  ordained  pastor  of  the 
.-Vssociate  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1829, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  1837,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  1838  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  that  city.  This  relation  was  dis- 
solved in  1850,  and  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  witluuit  a  charge,  but  was  engaged 
in  preaching  almost  constantly  in  the  many  vacancies 
which  occurred  in  the  Presbytery  of  Camliridge,  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  died  July  18, 18G2.  Dr.  Smart 
was  a  man  of  very  su|)erior  mental  power.  He  was 
well  skilled  in  the  languages,  particidarly  the  Latin, 
and  while  a  student  of  theology  edited  the  Orativns  of 
Cicero  for  Tower  &  Hogan,  publishers  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  distinguishing  characteristic  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rules  of  Church  order.  Such  was 
his  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  disci])linarian  tliat  he 
w.ts  cliosen  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
draft  a  book  of  discipline.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  A  l- 
manac,  18(13,  p.  3(i3 ;  The  Evwifjelical  Rejwsitory,  s.  v.; 
AUiljone.  J)irl.  of  Brit,  ami  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smectymnuus,  an  answer  to  bishop  Hall's  re- 
monstrance to  Parliament  in  defence  of  his  book  Epis- 
copacy of  Divine  liii/ht.  The  name  of  the  treatise  is 
fictitious,  made  up  of  tlie  initial  letters  of  the  authors, 
viz.  Stephen  Marshal,  Edward  Calamy,  Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  Newcoinen,  and  William  Spurston.  When 
the  bishop  replied  to  their  book,  these  divines  published 
a  vindication  of  their  answer  to  the  Hmnhle  Remon- 
strance. This  being  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  on 
both  sides,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  The  debate  was  upon  these  two  heads — 
(1)  of  tlio  anliipiily  of  liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer;  (2) 
of  the  ajiostolical  institution  of  diocesan  ejjiscopacy. — 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Smell  (Bil?3  or  n"''}, /rayrance ;  ^."13,  stench). 
Jacob  said  to  his  sons,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  She- 
chemites  (Gen.  xxxiv,  30).  '•  Ye  have  troubled  me,  to 
make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhaliiiaiits  of  the  land" — 
Ye  have  given  me  an  ill  scent,  or  smell,  among  this  people. 
The  Israelites,  in  a  similar  manner,  complained  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  (  Exod.  v,  21 ),  "The  Lord  look  upon  you, 
and  jntlge,  because  you  have  made  our  savor  to  be  ab- 
horred in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh  and  in  the  eyes  of  his 
servants."  This  manner  of  speaking  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Hebrew.  In  a  contrary  sense,  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
ii.  1."),  IC),  '•  We  are  unto  (iod  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in 
Ibem  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish ;  to  the  one 
we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  an<l  to  the  other 
the  savor  of  life  unto  life."  In  the  sacrifices  of  the  old 
law,  the  smell  of  the  burnt-offerings  is  represented  in 
Seriptiiro  as  agreeable  to  (iod  ((ien.  viii,  21),  "And 
thou  slialt  burn  (lie  whol('  ram  upon  the  altar;  it  is  a 
biiriit-olleriug  unto  the  Lord  :  it  is  a  sweet  savor,  an  of- 
fering made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  The  same  thing, 
by  analogy,  is  .said  of  (irayer  (Psa.  cxli,  2),  "Lot  my 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the  lift- 
ing-up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice."  So  John, 
in  allusion  to  this  service  of  the  Old  Test.,  rejiresents 
the  twenty-four  elders  with  "golden  vials  full  of  odors, 

which   are  the  i)r;iyers  of  the  saints"  (Kev.  v,  8) 

Caltnet. 

Smernitza,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  an  appari- 
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tion  whose  coming  always  occasioned  the  decease  of 
persons  who  were  sick.  The  phantom  was  invisible  to 
the  dying  themselves,  but  neighbors  might  observe  it 
skulking  about  and  tinally  entering  the  house  of  the 
victim,  whose  fate  was  then  inevitable.  The  spasmodic 
twitchings  and  the  throat-rattle  of  the  last  hour  were 
evidences  of  the  force  which  Smernitza  employed  to 
separate  the  soul  from  the  body. — VoUmer,  WOrterb.  d. 
Mythol.  s.  V. 

Smet,  Hans  von  der  Ketten,  son  of  the  Dutch 
antiquarian  of  the  saine  name,  was  born  in  Nimeguen 
about  KioO,  and  was  pastor  at  Alkmaer  until  1684,  when 
he  received  a  call  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  May  23, 
1710,  leaving  several  religious  works. 

Smet,  Peter  John  de,  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary. A\as  born  in  Dendermonde,  Belgium,  Dec.  31, 
1801.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  August,  1821 ;  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh,  ISId.;  went  to 
Missouri  in  1823,  and  aided  in  founding  the  University 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  labored  until  1838.  He  was 
then  sent  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Pottawattomies, 
aftervvards  laboring  among  the  Flathcads  and  the  Black- 
feet,  Taking  a  general  superintendence  of  these  mis- 
sions, he  travelled  to  collect  money  for  them.  He  died 
in  St.  Louis,  May  23,  1873.  His  principal  works  are, 
Letters,  Hketc/ies,  and  Residence  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(Phila.  1843, 12mo)  : — Oregon  Missions  and  Travels  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (N.  Y.  1847): — Western  Missions 
and  Missionaries  (1863,  12mo): — Reisen  in  den  Felsenge- 
biryen,  etc.  (St.  Louis,  18G5).  See  Appletons'  Cycloj}.; 
Allibone,  Jjict.  oj' Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Smeton,  Thomas,  a  learned  Scotch  divine  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Gask,  near  Perth,  in  1536.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  af- 
tervvards studied  in  Paris.  He  went  to  Home,  and  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesuits;  but,  going  to  Geneva,  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  intention  of  leaving  theCiiurch  of 
Kome.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  massacre.  Arriving  in  London,  he 
publicly  renounced  popery,  and  settled  at  Colchester, 
Essex,  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  1578  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, joined  Knox  and  the  other  Reformers,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  Paisley^and  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  same  year,  and  was 
chosen  moderator  in  the  Assembly  of  1579.  He  was  soon 
after  made  principal  of  the  College  of  (ilasgow,  antl  died 
in  1583.  His  only  publication  is  entitled  Responsio  ad 
Ilamiltonii  Dialoyum  (Edinb.  1579,  8vo),  a  defence  of 
the  Presbyterians,  to  which  is  addeii  Eximii  ViriJoannis 
Knoxii,  Scoticance  EcclesioB  Instauratoris,  etc.  See  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Bioy.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smigleciiis,  Martin,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  Poland  in  1562.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits 
in  Rome  in  1681,  and  after  making  great  progress  in  his 
studies  was  sent  back  to  Poland,  and  taught  philosophy 
at  Wilna  for  four  years  and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became 
rector  of  several  colleges  and  superior  of  the  convent  at 
Cracow.  He  died  July  26,  1618.  He  published  many 
works  against  the  Protestants,  but  his  principal  work  is 
his  Logic  (Ingolst.  1618,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Chalmers, 
Bioff.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smik,  in  Lettish  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the  Lith- 
uanians, to  whom  they  dedicated  the  first  furrow  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  and  whatever  should  grow  on  it.  To 
cross  such  a  furrow  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
god. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Smilax,  a  young  girl  in  Grecian  mythologj'  who 
tenderl)'  loved  Crocus.  As  their  love  was  hopeless,  the 
gods  changeil  them  into  flowers  bearing  their  respective 
names. 

Smintheus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  is  a  surname 
given  to  Apollo  in  the  Troad,  from  the  town  of 
Sminthe.  It  is  derived,  by  some,  from  sminthos,  a 
mouse. 


Smite  (!^-!,  rvTrrw,  etc.),  to  strike,  is  often  used  in 
Scripture  for  to  kill.  Thus  David  smote  the  Philistine, 
i.  e.  he  killed  Goliath.  The  Lord  smote  Nabal  and  Uz- 
ziah,  i.  e.  he  put  them  to  death.  To  smite  an  army  is  to 
coiKpier  it,  to  rout  it  entirely.  To  smite  with  the 
tongue  is  to  load  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  with 
scandalous  reflections.  To  smite  the  thigh  denotes  in- 
dignation, trouble,  astonishment  (Jer.  xxxi,  19). — Cal- 
met. 

Smith  (irJ"iH,  chardsh),  a  loorkman  in  stone,  wood, 
or  metal,  like  the  Lat.  faber,  but  sometimes  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  what  follows,  as  bT"l3  tli'^n,  a 
workman  in  iron,  a  smith ;  Sept.  tiktwv,  reKTwv  fjidf]- 
pov,  \a\Ktv^,  TexviT't]g  ;  Yulg.J'aber  and  faber  Jh'rari- 
ns  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19;  Isa.  xliv,  12 ;  liv,  16;  2  Kings  xxiv, 
14 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  In  2  Chron.  xxiv,  12  "  work- 
ers in  iron  and  brass"  are  mentioned,  The  first  smith 
mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Tubal-cain,  whom  some  writ- 
ers, arguing  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  identify 
with  Yulcan  ((Jerh.  Vossius,  X^e  Orig.  Idolol.i,  16).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron"  (Gen.  iv,  22),  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  whetter  or  sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper 
or  iron.  So  Montanus,  "  acnentem  omne  artificium  seris 
et  ferri ;"  Sept.  fffvpoKOTrog  \n\KEie  x^'^'^ov  '''*'  ^'f '/- 
pov  ;  Vulg.  "  fuit  malleator  et  faber  in  cuncta  opera  a;ris 
et  ferri."  Josephus  says  that  he  first  of  all  invented 
the  art  of  making  brass  (Ant.  i,  2,  2).  As  the  art  of 
the  smith  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  civilization, 
the  mention  of  its  founder  was  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  other  fathers  of  inventions.  So  requisite  was  the 
trade  of  a  smith  in  ancient  warfare  that  conquerors  re- 
moved these  artisans  from  a  vanquished  nation,  in  or- 
der the  more  effectually  to  disable  it.  Thus  the  Philis- 
tines deprived  the  Hebrews  of  their  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
19;  comp.  Judg.  V,  8).  So  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  treated  them  in  later  times  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14; 
Jer.  xxiv,  1;  xxix,  2).  With  these  instances  the  com- 
mentators compare  the  stipulation  of  Porsenna  with  the 
Roman  people  after  the  expidsion  of  their  kings:  "Ne 
ferro,  nisi  in  agricultura,  uterentur"  (Wwy,  Nisi.  Nat. 
xxxi,  14).  Cyrus  treated  the  Lydians  in  the  same 
manner  (Herodotus,  i,  142).     See  Handicraft. 

^^i'O'O,  masger,  smith,  occurs  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  14, 16; 
Sept,  cri'yicXtiaij/ ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2 ;  Vulg.  clusor, 
or  inclusor.  Buxtorf  gives  •'  claustrarius,  faber  ferra- 
rius."  The  root  "ilD,  to  close,  indicates  artisans  "with 
busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,"  which  suits  the  con- 
text better  than  other  renderings,  as  setters  of  precious 
stones,  seal-engravers,  etc. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  meet  with  Demetrius,  "  the  sil- 
versmith," at  Ephesus,  opytipo/coTroc,  "a  worker  in  sil- 
ver;" Vulg.  argentarius ;  but  the  commentators  are  not 
agreed  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  small  silver 
models  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  vaovq  apyvpovQ,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or  used  in  pri- 
vate devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by  travellers  as  a 
safeguard ;  or  whether  he  made  large  coins  represent- 
ing the  temple  and  image.  Beza,  Scaliger,  and  others 
understand  a  coiner  or  mint- master  (see  Kuinol,  otZ 
loc).  That  the  word  may  signify  a  silver-/oKM(/(-»-  is 
clear  from  the  Sept.  rendering  of  Jer.  vi,  29.  From 
Plutarch  {Opji.  ix,  301,  473,  ed.  Reisk.)  and  Hesychius 
it  appears  that  the  word  signifies  any  worker  in  silver  or 
money.  A  copperswitk  named  Alexander  is  mentioned 
as  an  opponent  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv,  14). — Kitto. 

Other  Heb.  terms  substantially  indicating  the  handi- 
craft of  a  smith  are:  t'ljib,  lotesh  ;  iiQ\i\..  (y(pi'poKinroQ  ; 
Vulg.  midleator,  a  hammerer  (  A.  V.  "  instructor"  )  ;  a 
term  applied  to  Tubal-cain  in  Gen.  iv,  22  (see  Gesen. 
Thesanr.  p.  530,  755;  Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Hebr.  i,  143); 
and  cbin,  hoUm ;  Sept.  6  ri'iTTioi',  he  that  smites  (A.  V. 
"smootheth")  the  anvil  (C^'B,  afiipa,  incus), Isa.  xli,  7. 
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A  deaoription  of  a  smith's  workshop  is  given  in  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.2s.— Smith.     See  Meiiiamc. 

Smith,  Albert,  D.D.,  a  Coiitirefjational  minister 
ami  tfiuliiT.  was  iMirn  in  Mihon,  Vt.,  Feb.  lo.  1.S04.  In 
lt<JCi  lu-  wint  ti>  nartr«iril.  Conn.,  and  l)opan  a  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  enierini;  upon  the  profession  of  the 
law.  lie  s<ion  after  experienceil  a  chanj^e  of  heart,  which 
als4)  liriiu;;ht  a  chanj^c  in  his  views  of  Hfe,  anil  led  liim 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  ministry.  lie  srraduated  at 
Middlehury  Colle^'e.  Vt..  in  1831 ;  also  at  Andover  The- 
olofjical  .Seminary  in  1835;  and  in  \KM>.  havinj;  been 
licensed  by  Andover  Ouigrejiational  Association,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Conjrrejiaiional  Council,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Ct>nnrei;ational  Church  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  In  is;>'.t  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of 
lannuaf;es  in  .Marshall  ColUf^e,  Mercersburj;.  Fa.,  and  in 
1H41  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  his  alma 
mater  at  .Middlebury.  Vt.  In  l^Ab  he  returned  to  the 
ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  tlie  Church  in  Vernon, 
C-onn..  where  he  remained  till  1854,  when,  compelled  by 
declininj;  health,  he  removed  to  IVru.  Ind.  In  the 
.""ummer  i>f  1S55  he  was  eniploye<l  in  Duipioin,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  in  the  service  of  the  Home 
Missionary  .Siciety ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  set- 
tled at  Monticello,  111.,  where  he  died,  April  24,  18t)3. 
])r.  .Smith  was  a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual  power. 
He  was  an  accurate  and  elotpient  writer,  an  acute  and 
prnfouuil  theologian,  and  a  wise,  faitliful,  and  affec- 
tionate pastor.  See  Wilson,  I'lfub.  UiM.  Almanac, 
18<>4.  p.  321;  Coni/rryalkinal  Qtuirterli/,  18G3,  p.  349. 
(.1.  L.  S. ) 

Smith,  A.  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  on  Hell  Creek,  Fayette  Co.,  West 
Va..  .Iinie  13,  182".>.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  He  was  received  into  the  West  Virginia 
Omference  in  the  spring;  of  1850,  took  a  superannuated 
relation  in  18t;2,  but  was  ordained  elder  in  18G3,  He 
was  made  elVeciive  in  \XGH.  but  died  in  the  spring  of 
lH7i(.     See  Miiiiitt.1  <>/ Annual  Con/iTtnces,  1871,  p.  40, 

Smith,  Alexander  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist llpiscopal  Church,  was  born  in  .South  Carolina  in 
1831.  He  united  with  the  Church  when  nine  years  of 
Riiv,  and  was  licensed  to  i)reach  and  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Mississippi  Conference,  ^Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  .South,  in  1855.  After  being  ordained  elder, 
he  was  located  at  his  own  reipiest.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  .\rkansas  Conference  of  the  ^lethodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  18(19,  and  labored  faithfully  until  his 
death,  Feb.  2,  1875,  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con/er- 
eiter»,  1875,  p.  158. 

Smith,  Alexander  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist KpJM-opal  Church.  South,  was  born  in  Marlborough 
District,  .S.  C,  Dec.  5,  1823,  and  was  received  into  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1847.  He  remained  ef- 
fective for  twenty  years,  supernumerary  one  year,  and 
ttuperannuate<t  for  nearly  four  years.  He  died  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C.,  Aug.  25,  1872.  "  See  .Uini/tes  of  Annual 
L'ouj'titncif*  of  M.  E.  67/.,  South,  1872,  p.  G71. 

Smith,  Amos,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  Ixirn  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  April 
30,  I7'.t.'i,  and  professed  conversion  in  18|l.  "  He  served 
as  a  w.ldier  during  the  war  of  1812,  after  which  he  stud- 
ie<l  in  Asbury  College,  Haltimore.  In  1820  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Haliimore  Conference,  and  thus 
commenced  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  .S-pt.  29,  1822,  and  elder  April  to,  182.").  In  1839 
he  wa.H  appointed  to  the  <)Hice  of  presi.ling  elder,  but 
wa-t  compelled  to  re-sign,  on  account  of  ill-health,  in  the 
winter  of  1841  42.  He  became  a  member  of  the  East 
IJaliimore  Conference  upon  its  formation  in  1857,  and 
in  iKtlJ  wasi  a  HU|)eraniniate,  coniiiuiing,  however,  to 
preach  frinpiently.  He  died  .Ian.  20,  I8(>8,  See  J/j;j- 
Ulr>  n/\\„n„„l  fnii/ireiirrii,  |8(;8,  p.  •>9. 

Smith,  Anson  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcoj^l  Church,  was  bom  in  Hridgewater,  X.  H.,  Dec. 


20. 1810.  and  made  profession  of  religion  in  1831.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1834  as  local  preacher,  and  was 
ailmitled  into  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  183.5, 
receiving  onlination  as  deacon  in  18;)7.  and  as  elder 
in  1839.  His  health  failed  in  1859.  and  he  died  April 
23.  18G2.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863, 
p.  103. 

Smith,  Archer  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  (ieorgetown,  .S.  C..  and  graduated  at  Hrown  I'niver- 
sity  in  the  class  of  1828,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Newton.  His  ministerial  life  was  spent  at 
the  South,  chietly  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  highly 
respected.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Auburn  Mills, 
Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  5.  1877.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  Archibald  G.,  a  minister  of  the  ^lethod- 
ist  ICpiscopal  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  in  182G, 
and  was  admitted  into  full  coiniection  in  the  Kock  Kiver 
Conference  in  185G.  He  sustaineii  an  effective  relation 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  superannuated  four  years.  He 
died  at  Shell  Hark,  Butler  Co.,  111..  August,  1870.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  27.5. 

Smith,  Asa,  a  iMethodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Phil.adelphia  Conference  in  1800, 
and  appointed  to  the  Northumberland  and  ^^'vonling 
Circuit,  He  subsecpiently  travelleil  Salem,  Freehold, 
(iloucester,  Bristol,  Cecil,  Chester,  Bohemia,  Kent,  Do- 
ver, Queen  Ann's,  Lancaster,  Northampton,  Essex,  Stat- 
en  Island,  Somerset,  .Snow  Hill.  Annamessex,  Dorches- 
ter, Accomac,  and  Salisbury  circuits,  which  terminated 
his  active  ministry.  He  tiled  in  April,  1847.  Mr.  Smith 
was  abundant  in  labors,  and  was  often  denominated  '"a 
son  of  thunder.''  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
iv,  203. 

Smith,  Asa  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Amherst.  Mass.,  in  September,  1804.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  while  living  at  Windsor,  Vt..  he  was 
called  by  divii\e  grace  to  a  new  life,  and  there  he  con- 
secrated himself  with  all  his  characteristic  earnestness 
to  the  service  of  Christ.  The  vows  he  then  took  he 
most  sacredly  kept,  nor  ever  turned  aside  from  the  one 
great  purpose  (loil  had  wrought  in  his  soul.  He  very 
soon  commenced  a  preparatory  study  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  182G. 
Here  the  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  him  in 
after-life — industry,  energy,  fidelity,  and  singleness  of 
purpose  to  the  one  great  object  of  his  early  consecra- 
tion— were  made  conspicuous.  His  remarkable  power 
of  extemporaneous  speech  drew  to  him  the  marked  and 
admiring  attention  of  the  students.  He  ranked  very 
high  as  a  scholar,  and  was  among  the  very  first  in  his 
class ,  in  some  respects  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  a 
decided  Christian,  and  knew  the  secret,  which  so  many 
fail  to  learn,  of  living  a  decidedly  godly  life  at  col- 
lege. He  never  was  more  active,  or  accomplished  more 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  his  after-life,  than  during 
his  college  course  of  four  years.  After  leaving  college  he 
taught  an  academy  one  year  in  Maine.  During  that 
year  the  school  was  blessed  with  a  revival  of  religion. 
From  Elaine  he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  After  completing  the  course  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  and  settled  as  pastor  over  a  church  in 
New  York  city,  in  which  charge  he  continued  for  thirty 
years.  While  in  that  city  he  was  associated  with  its 
leading  men  in  all  the  [lublic,  benevolent,  and  religious 
movements  of  the  time.  His  prominent  position  in  the 
literary  and  religious  world  brought  many  applications 
for  him  to  leave  the  pulpit  for  services  in  colleges  and 
seminaries  for  which  he  was  regarded  as  so  eminently 
fitted.  F'rom  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Lord  from  the  pres- 
idency of  Dartmouth  College,  attention  was  directed  to 
him  as  his  successor.  He  received  a  unanimous  call 
from  the  trustees  of  the  college,  which,  after  jiMyerfid 
deliberation,  he  acce|)ted.  Dr.  Smith  entered  upon  his 
work  in  the  full  maturity  of  life  with  all  the  fire  and 
energy  of  youth.  iMidowed  with  every  (piality  which 
the  highest  mental  culture  could  give,  and  freighted 
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with  an  experience  rich  in  everj'^  department  of  litera- 
ry, sftcial,  and  religious  life,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  the  founders  of  the  college  to  impart  a  sanc- 
tified learning  to  all  who  should  gain  access  to  its  halls. 
80  thoroughly  was  he  devoted  to  his  great  work  that 
every  moment  was  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  He  knew  but  one  work,  and  every  interest 
in  which  he  took  a  part  was  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  college.  His  life  as  a  pastor  was,  as  it 
were,  acted  over  again,  for,  while  his  care  extended  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock,  he  was,  if  possible, 
more  anxious  about  their  salvation.  He  improved  oc- 
casions to  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  prayed  much  for  them,  while  he  asked  for  them  an 
interest  in  the  praj'ers  of  others.  Dr.  Smith  not  onl}- 
took  an  interest  iu  the  affairs  of  the  college,  but  in  all 
things  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  commimity. 
As  a  citizen  he  was  public-spirited,  always  earnest  for 
improvements,  quite  up  to  the  means  of  securing  them, 
always  willing  to  bear  his  full  share  of  labor  or  expense. 
No  one  in  the  community  was  more  free,  more  gener- 
ous in  aid  of  every  good  cause,  or  more  read}'  to  con- 
tribute of  his  substance  to  those  in  need.  By  over-ex- 
ertion his  health  became  somewhat  impaired  and  it 
■was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  abroad  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1870.  With  that  exception  he 
was  rarely  laid  aside  from  labor  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  college.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  last  j'ear,  near  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  he 
was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  acute  disease,  and  from 
that  blow  he  never  fully  recovered,  nor  had  sufficient 
strength  to  attend  to  his  official  duties.  Following  the 
advice  of  his  physician  and  his  own  judgment,  he  ten- 
dered, early  in  the  winter,  his  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dency. It  was  accepted  with  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  but  only  when  they  saw  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  final  recovery.  He  was  grateful  to  God  for 
having  permitted  him  to  render  so  long  a  service,  and, 
though  he  could  have  wished  it  protracted,  yet  he  was 
resigned  to  the  divine  will.  During  the  last  few  days 
he  was  extremely  weak,  and  at  the  close,  without  pain, 
he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  to  enjoy  the  'Test  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God,"  Aug.  17, 1877.  Dr.  Asa 
D.  Smith  was  author  of  the  following :  Letters  to  a 
Young  Student: — Memoir  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Leavitt : — Im- 
portance of  a  Scriptural  Ministry: — A  Discourse  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Charles  Hall,  D.D.: — The 
Puritan  Church's  Stewardship : — Beneficence  our  Life 
Work: — Two  Baccalaui-eate  Discourses : — Obedience  to 
Heaven's  Law : — Death  Abolished: — Introduction  to  Pi- 
oneer American  Missions  in  China: — with  numerous 
articles  in  the  A  mei-icati  Theolor/ical  Revieio  and  Bibli- 
cal Repository.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors.  s.  V.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Azariah,  jM.D..  a  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  was  born  in  iManlins,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  IG, 
1817.  From  a  verj'  early  age  he  was  kept  at  school, 
studying,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  algebra, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  In  the  spring  of  ISo-l  he  entered 
the  freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  In  1835,  during  a 
revival,  he  was  the  subject  of  converting  grace.  Soon 
after  his  conversion  he  became  interested  in  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  made  his  impressions  known  to  Dr. 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Board.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  went  to  (ie- 
neva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Prof.  Spencer,  attending  six  lectures  a  day. 
He  engaged  in  Simday-school  work  and  was  secreta- 
ry of  the  village  Tract  Society.  In  1839  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  three  months,  enjoying, 
imder  the  special  favor  of  Prof.  Hodge,  access  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  also  to  the  dispensary  and 
almshouse.  In  October  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  Haven.  During  the  winter  he  kept  up 
his  medical  as  well  as  theological  studies,  and  received 
from  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  college  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  Jan.  24, 1840.     He  also,  day  by  day,  at- 


tended the  lectures  of  the  law-school  on  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  His  was  not  a  mere  smattering,  but 
his  application  was  such  that  he  thoroughly  mastered 
what  he  undertook.  Ou  Aug.  30,  1842,  he  was  ordained 
at  Manlius,  and  he  embarked  for  Western  Asia  in  No- 
vember following,  arriving  at  Smyrna  after  a  voyage 
of  fifty-three  (lays.  After  residing  at  Brnsa  and  Con- 
stantinople for  a  few  months,  he  proceeded  to  Trebi- 
zond,  where  he  remained  five  months,  spending  the 
most  of  his  time  in  studying  Turkish  and  practicing 
medicine.  In  1844  he  visited  Smyrna,  Khodes,  Cyprus, 
and  Beirnt,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  to  Aleppo, 
Orfa,  Diarbekir,  and  INIosul.  He  was  at  Mosul  when 
Botta  was  disentombing  one  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  ; 
he  also  travelled  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Layard.  At  Mo- 
sul it  was  his  sorrowfid  privilege  to  attend  the  dying 
couch  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Grant.  This  year  he  made 
a  trying  and  dangerous  tour  in  the  mountain  Nestori- 
an  districts  of  Kurdistan,  going,  through  much  peril, 
as  far  north  as  Julamerk,  returning  to  jNIosul,  and 
thence  to  Alexandretta.  In  1845  he  travelled  exten- 
sively after  visiting  Constantinople,  including  a  visit  to 
Trebizond  and  Erzerum,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half.  This  j-ear  he  was  mobbed  for  affording  protec- 
tion to  an  Armenian  priest  who  had  fled  to  his  house,  but 
by  his  determined  courage  and  perseverance  the  offend- 
ers were  punished  and  tlamages  were  recovered  from 
the  Turkish  government.  His  travels  were  extensive, 
and  he  often  went  many  miles  out  of  his  way  to  ad- 
minister medicine  for  the  cholera  at  different  missiona- 
ry stations.  What  was  so  widely  known  and  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  in  1849  as  "Dwight's  Chol- 
era ^Mixture"  was  his  own  preparation.  Once  he  was 
attacked  with  this  disease  in  the  wilderness,  his  only 
attendant  forsaking  him  through  fear;  but  after  two 
days'  suffering  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  At  length,  in  1848,  he  arrived  at  Aintab, 
seventy  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  which  he  made  his  mis- 
sionary home.  It  had  a  popuLation  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians amounting  to  12,000,  twice  that  of  the  IMohamme- 
dan  residents— a  field  large  enough  to  wear  out  the 
most  untiring  energy.  He  returned  to  America  the 
same  year,  was  married,  and  went  back  to  his  field. 
Everything  he  knew,  he  knew  thoroughly;  and  every- 
thing he  did,  it  was  with  all  his  might.  As  the  author 
of  valuable  papers  on  meteorology,  Syrian  antiquities, 
and  natural  history,  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the  best  scholars 
of  his  own  land,  thus  confirming  the  declaration  that 
'•none  have  made  richer  contributions  to  the  material 
of  the  naturalist  and  geographer  than  are  l)eing  made 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross."  He  who  lived  and 
labored  so  faithfully  for  others  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
Lord  in  the  trying  hour.  When  death  came,  June  3, 
1851,  it  found  him  prepared.  In  the  midst  of  painful 
struggles  which  amounted  almost  to  agony,  he  uttered, 
in  Turkish,  his  last  words — "Jov,  joy!  praise,  praise!'' 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Bela,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  1784,  converted  when  about  eighteen  j'ears  of 
age,  and  admitted  on  trial  by  the  Ne^v  York  Conference 
iu  1809.  In  1810  he  was  ordained  deacon  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Canada;  in  1811  admitted  into  full  connection 
and  appointed  to  Ulster  Circuit.  He  was  ordained,  in 
1812,  elder,  and  appointed  to  Delaware  Circuit;  1813, 
Newburg  Circuit;  1814-15,  New  Windsor;  1816,  Dela- 
ware; 1817,  Schenectady;  1818,  Albany;  1819,  Pitts- 
field;  1820-21.  Stratford.  In  1822,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he 
continued  to  the  termination  of  his  life,  July  2,  1848. 
He  was  a  faithfid  and  successful  amiiassador  for  Christ, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  highly  valued  and 
universally  esteemed.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iv,  223. 

Smith,  Benjamin  A.,  a  minister  of  the  ^Sfethod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Warren  Co.. 
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Ga.,  in  1813.  He  embraced  relifrion  in  his  seventeenth 
year  ami  iiiiiuil  with  the  Church.  He  was  Ucenscd 
ill  preacli  in  I«4«.  ami  in  IXV.*  was  admitteil  into  the 
(ieorjiia  Conference.  His  hrief  ministry  was  closed  hy 
tlcatii  .Iinie  I'-i.  I'*.')'!.  See  .\/iiiiiti.i  nf  Aimuiil  Coiijli- 
eitcr.i  iif  M.  h:.Cli.,  Siiitl/i.  lXi\.  p.  304. 

Smith,  Beujamin  Coleman,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  lic.rn  in  Windsor.  Vt..  May,  1800.  He 
was  ethicatcd  in  tlie  liloomlicld  Academy,  N.  J.;  gradu- 
ated at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ani)urn,  N.  Y. ;  anti 
was  lit-ensed  by  Wimlsor  Con^^rl'^'ational  Association, 
Vt..  anil  ordained  by  the  same  in  is;j(;.  He  was  chap- 
Iain  of  the  state -i>rison  at  Auburn  for  twelve  years, 
aj^ent  for  the  Western  Educational  Society  for  two 
years,  and  in  1844  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Prattsburi,'h,  N.  V.,  by  Bath  Presby- 
tery, which  relation  existed  until  1859,  when  he  was 
disaliled  by  paralysis,  and  died  Oct.  17,  18G1.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  good  jjreacher,  decidedly  Calvinistic;  an 
excellent  pastor,  a  godly  man.  See  Wilson,  Pifsh.  Hist. 
Aliiuiiutc.  !Si;.s.  p.  -JOIJ.  "  (.1.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Benjamin  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Kpiscopal  Church.  South,  was  born  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Teini..  Oct.  •_'8.  18;50.  He  was  brought  into  the 
Church  in  1848,  and  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  18.')7.  During  the  year  18G2  he  eidisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  was  killed  at  .Jackson,  Tenn., 
July  13.  18t;j.  ''He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
deep  piety,  and  a  promising  preacher."  .See  Miniiteg 
o/  Aniiiiiil  C'lii/ereiictg  <>/ M.  H.  Cli.,  Simth,  18G5,  p.  54.0. 

Smith,  Caleb,  a  Prest)yterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Hrookhavi-n.  L.  I.,  Dec.  "i'.t.  1723.  He  received  good 
preparatory  training,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1743. 
remained  at  college  for  some  time  as  a  resident  gradu- 
ate, gave  instruction  in  the  languages  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  X.  .1.,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  theology  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  .Jonathan  Dickinson.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1747,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Newark  Mountains  (now  Or- 
ange), X.  .J..  Nov.  30,  1748.  Ill  1750.  shortly  after  his 
settlement  in  tlie  ministry,  he  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  College  of  Xew  .Jersey  and  clerk  of  the  board, 
and  continued  as  such  officer  till  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Princeton.  After  the  death  of  president  Ed- 
wards he  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore,  and  for 
several  months  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  important  position  with  much  dignity  and  ability. 
He  was  for  many  years  stateil  clerk  of  the  presbytery, 
and  usually  conducted  its  correspondence.  He  died 
Oct.  22.  17t'>2.  Mr.  .Smith  ranked  among  the  more  pop- 
ular preacliers  of  his  day.  His  only  pul)lication  was  a 
titrmon  im  the  Death  o/ Aaron  liurr  (1757).  A  Brief 
Amiuiil  of  hin  Life  from  his  I>imij,  etc.,  was  published 
at  WiH>ilbridice,  X.  .1.,  in  17(!3.  .See  S|)ragne,  Aiimils  of 
the  Amfr.I'iilpit,  iii,  14G;  Steam,  Hist.  <f  First  Church, 
Newark-;  Alliboiie,  Jjicl.  of  Jirit.  awl  Amer.  Authors, 
8.  r.     (.).  L.  .S.) 

Smith,  Carlos,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
Ixirn  in  Ibipkinton.  N.  H.,.July  17,  1801.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Ininii  College  in  1822.  He  became  a  teacher 
in  Petersburg.  Va.,  and  in  Tlietford,  Vt.,  going  from 
the  latter  place  to  (.;atskill,  X.  V.,  where  he  taught  six 
yearn.  He  was  ordained  by  Oneida  Presbytery  at  Uti- 
ca,  X.  v.,  in  1832,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian (.'hiirch  at  Manlins,  X.  Y,  He  remained  in 
this  charge  four  years,  aiid  then  removed  to  Painesville, 
O.,  wliere  be  was  pastor  liglii  years.  He  next  took 
charge  of  the  Massillon  Church,  O.,  where  he  continued 
tliree  years.  He  then  aci-epled  a  call  to  Talbnadge,  O.. 
and  was  pallor  of  that  Cliunh  fourteen  yiars.  His 
next  and  ln»t  charge  was  Akron,  ().,  wjiere  he  remained 
eleven  yenr^  after  which  be  was  without  charge.  Dr. 
Smith  died  at  Akron,  Ajiril  22,  1877.  He  published, 
/W/rMj.  ,;,„/  /'alirnre  (  \H\7  ):  —  (;od's  Voice  Misuntler- 
Hnod:—rh.  l;,lpil  Theiiie  (\HiA):—Kijes  and  Xo  Ktjeg 
(1855)  •.—Spiritnali»in,  or  the  liible  a  Sufficient  Witness 


(1856)  -.—God's  Call  to  the  Xation  (1861)  -.—The  Memo' 
n/  of  Our  .\ohle  Dead  (m]i)-.  —  ChrL':t  in  (he  Bible 
( 1X70) : — Selliuf/ oflntoxicatin;/  Drinks  Inimnral  ( 1872) : 
— lioman  and  Grecian  Cirilizatiim :  —  7'o  Youni;  Men 
(1872):  — J '(//hc  of  a  Good  Man  {1873):  — JJisforical 
JJiscourse  (1875): — An  Adventure  at  Sea: — and  sever- 
al minor  articles.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Charles  A.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1800.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  the  Hartwick  Seminary, 
and  snbseiinently  passed  through  a  theological  course. 
His  early  labors  were  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Palatine  Church  on  the  Mohawk  River, 
west  of  Albany.  After  seven  years'  service  he  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  a  new  Church  enterprise  \n 
Haltimore,  Md.  While  there  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Southern  Observer,  and  in  connection  w^ith  Dr.  J.  G. 
Jlorris  he  prepared  and  published  a  Popular  Exposition 
of  the  Gospel  in  four  volumes.  He  was  next  called  to 
the  rural  parish  of  Wurtemberg  and  Rhinebeck  on  the 
Hudson,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  during  which 
he  conducted  successfully  several  controversies  in  be- 
half of  evangelical  religion  in  opposition  to  a  dead  for- 
mality. Jlaiiy,  through  his  faithful  ministrations,  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  After 
this,  he  received  a  call  to  Christ  Church,  Easton,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  successful  labor  was  called  to  St. 
JIark's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Here  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 
In  this  Church  he  remained  seven  years,  doing  effective 
service.  From  this  charge  he  was  called  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  East  Orange,  N.  J,  After  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate  of  live  years,  he  resigned  his  charge 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  one  of  his  sons, 
Rev.  Henry  A.  .Smith,  has  for  a  long  time  been  pastor 
of  a  flourishing  Presbyterian  Church  (Northminster), 
and  another  son,  E.  C.  Smith,  has  for  twelve  years 
proved  his  excellent  qualities  as  an  educator  as  princi- 
pal of  Rugby  Academy.  Dr.  Smith  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Feb.  15,  1879.  He  was,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  a  man  of  rare  attainments.  He 
was  frank,  ingenuous,  unpretending,  and  manly.  His 
WTitings  were  numerous,  and  his  style,  especially  in 
translations  from  the  (ierman  and  in  his  descriptive 
works,  was  remarkably  happy.  Among  these  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  a  translation  of 
K)-ummacher's  Parables: — Illustrations  of  Faith : — Men 
of  the  Olden  Time:  —  Familiar  Talks  about  the  Five 
Semes: — Among  the  Lilies: — and  last,  perhaps  best  of 
all,  Stoneridi/e,  made  up  of  pastoral  sketches  and  scenes 
from  his  early  ministry.  His  contributions  to  the  peri- 
odical press  were  numerous.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  ami  Amer.  A  u/hors,  s.  v.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Charles  Mouzon,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  was  born  June  28, 
1841,  and  joined  the  Church  wlien  he  was  sixteen.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  and  the  same  year  en- 
tered the  (ieorgia  Conference.  In  18()2,  because  of  the 
al)sence  of  his  senior  preacher,  a  chaplain  in  the  South- 
ern army,  he  w.as  overtaxed,  and  was  taken  with  a  vio- 
lent hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  From  this  he  never  re- 
covered. He  was  made  a  superannuate  in  1862,  and 
died  Oct.  9, 1863.  .See  .Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  .1/.  /•;.  Church,  South,  1863,"p.  454. 

Smith,  Clark  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3, 
1810;  converted  Se|it.  14,  1828;  licensed  to  exhort  in 
18;)0,  and  as  local  preacher  in  1835;  received  on  trial 
soon  after,  and  travelled  Lawrenceville,  Loyalsock,  Che- 
mung, Towanda.  Fairport,  and  Millmont  circuits.  He 
died  Sept.  13,  1844.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iii,  643. 

Smith,  Cotton  Mather,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  Ix.rn  in  SulKeld,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1731,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751.     He  studied  theol- 
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ogy  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  T.  Woodbridge,  of 
Ilattield,  but  before  his  course  was  completed  he  took 
charge  of  a  school  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge. 
He  resumed  his  theological  studies  at  Hatfield,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1753.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Sharon,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1755.  Mr. 
Smith  served  as  chaplain  in  the  campaign  of  general 
Schuyler  in  1755.  He  preached  ids  last  sermon  on  the 
tirst  Sunday  in  January,  180(5.  but  lingered  for  several 
months,  dying  Nov.  i~,  ISOIi.  He  pidjlished  single 
Sermons  (1770,  1771,  1793).  "^Mr.  Smith  was  not  only 
a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  affectionate 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  in- 
structive and  animated  preacher."  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  500. 

Smith,  Daniel  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  ]7(J9. 
Although  his  early  educational  advantages  were  small, 
he  had  a  great  taste  for  knowledge,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  useful  information.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  travelling  connection  in  1789,  and  in  1790  was 
appointed  to  Boston  with  Jesse  Lee.  In  1791  he  was 
admitted  into  full  connection  by  the  conference.  In 
1791  Mr.  Smith  located,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  settled  in  New  York  city, 
and  engaged  to  some  extent  in  secular  business;  but 
continued  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  ministry  till 
the  close  of  life.  He  died  Oct.  23,  1815.  See  Sprague, 
Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  172. 

Smith,  Daniel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Sept, 
20,  180(>.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  shortly  after  began  to  study  at  the  Wilbraham 
Academy.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
New  York  Conference.  He  labored  on  the  Derby  Cir- 
cuit; at  Sag  Harbor;  Winstead,  Conn.;  Forsyth  Street, 
New  I'ork;  Bridgeport,  Reading,  and  Stratford,  Conn.; 
Tarrytown ;  Seventh  Street  and  Green  Street,  New 
Y'ork ;  and  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1848,  and  a  reserve  in  1852.  He 
died  June  23,  1852.  He  was  a  plain,  practical,  earnest 
preacher.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1853,  p. 
192. 

Smith,  Darius,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 
1805,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  April,  1827.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1833,  and  in  1835  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  After 
laboring,  with  the  exception  of  one  j-ear  (superannu- 
ated), until  1874,  he  became  superannuated,  and  died  in 
Saybrook,  O.,  May  12,  1875.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
liis  death  a  member  of  the  Erie  Conference.  See  Min- 
utes if  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  139. 

Smith,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  about  the  year  1772;  graduated 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1791 ;  studied  theology 
privately ;  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Presbytery  Nov. 
14, 1792;  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  same  pres- 
bytery as  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  (ieorge's  Creek 
and  the  Tent  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1794,  and  of 
the  congregations  of  Rehoboth  and  Roundhill.  West- 
moreland Co.,  in  1798,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Aug.  24,  1803.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  well-read  di- 
vine, and  an  earnest  and  faithfid  preacher.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  2>iO,  note.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Eben,  a  iNIethodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,  ]\Iass.,  July  18,  1774.  His 
parents  were  religious  persons,  and  meniliers  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1801,  began  his  itiner- 
ant labors  in  the  Litchtield  Circuit,  Conn.,  in  November, 
1803,  was  ailmitted  on  trial  in  the  New  Y'ork  Conference 
in  1804,  and  appointed  to  Litclitield  Circuit.  He  con- 
tinued to  till  appointments  until  1819,  when  he  was 
made  presiding  elder  of  the  Hudson  River  District.  In 
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1823  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Saratoga 
District;  in  182()  without  an  a])pointment ;  six  of  the 
years  between  1827  and  1840  he  held  an  effective  rela- 
tion and  received  a|)i)ointments ;  seven  of  these  years 
he  was  a  su])ernumerary  ;  and  from  1840  until  his 
death,  Jlay  18,  1844,  he  was  superannuated.  IMr.  Smith 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  years 
1812,  181G,  1820,  and  1824.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
zeal,  diligence,  and  usefulness,  and  a  great  lover  of 
Jlethodism.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iii, 
473  ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.E.  Church,  11,305  ;  Hi,  33. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Edward,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born  in  Lis- 
burn, Comity  <if  Antrim,  in  1()(>5,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Didjlin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
in  1684.  In  1089  he  went  for  safety  to  England,  and 
was  recommended  and  appointed  chaplain  to  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Smyrna  Company  at  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna.  In  1093  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  William  III,  whom  he  attended  four 
years  in  Flanders.  He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1695,  and  advanced  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Down  and  Connor  in  1699,  being  soon  after  ad- 
mitted to  the  Privy  Council.  He  died  at  Bath  in  Oc- 
tober, 1720.  In  1695  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  contributed  papers  upon 
various  subjects.  He  also  printed  four  Sermons.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Biofj.  Diet.  s.  V. 

Smith,  Edward  Parmelee,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  South  Britain.  Conn,,  June  8, 1827. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  went  there- 
after to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  for  three  years,  when  he 
returned  and  entered  the  New  Haven  Theological  Sem- 
inary. After  remaining  one  year,  he  entered  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  which  he  left  in  1854  for  the 
Andover  Theological  SeminarA',  where  he  finished  his 
somewhat  erratic  course.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pepper- 
ell,  Mass.,  in  18.56,  and  continued  in  this  relation  for  six 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  became  field  agent  for  the 
United  States  Christian  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
1866  he  became  field  agent  for  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  and  remained  such  until  1871,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  from  government  of  Indian 
agent  in  Minnesota.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Iiulian  Affairs.  From  the  year 
last  named  he  was  president  of  Howard  University, 
and  continued  such  until  1876,  when  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Africa.  He  died  at  Accra,  Western  Africa,  June  15, 
1876,  after  a  laborious  and  useful  life  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  (jod  and  his  country.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Eli,  D.D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  mission- 
ary, was  born  in  Northfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Y'ale  College  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
embarked  on  his  mission  to  the  East,  to  take  charge  of 
the  printing  establisiiment  of  the  American  Board  at 
Malta.  In  1827  he  went  to  Beirut  to  study  Arabic,  and 
in  1828  returned  to  his  work  at  Malta.  In  1829  he  made 
a  tour  with  Dr,  Anderson  through  Greece,  and  in  1830- 
31,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Constantinople,  through  Arme- 
nia and  Georgia  to  Persia,  opening  the  way  for  the  Nes- 
torian  mission  at  Urumiah.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1832.  and  embarked  on  his  return  to  Syria  in 
September,  1833.  Mrs.  Smith  died  at  Smyrna,  Sept.  30, 
1836.  Until  1841,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary duty,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Among  otlier  important  services  performed  by 
him  in  this  period  was  the  production  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved font  of  Arabic  type,  conformed  to  the  calligraphy 
of  a  first-rate  manuscript  of  the  Koran,  the  types  being 
made  by  Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  the  ingenious  printer  for 
the  mission,  from  models  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith.     The 
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fipBt  flint  was  cast  by  Tauchnitz.  at  Leipsir.  under  Dr. 
Smith's  »ii|K?riiUeii<lfiu-e,  and  others  of  ditftrent  sizes 
have  since  been  cut  and  cast  by  Mr.  HaUock  in  the 
I'nited  States.  He  resinned  his  missionary  work  in 
Syria  in  the  summer  «(  IM\.  In  the  autumn  of  184(> 
he  commencetl  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Arabic  laniiuai^e.  The  importance  of  tliis  work  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  that  lan^'uai,'e  is  spoken  by  more  than 
sixtv  millions  of  the  human  family.  After  more  than 
ei;;ht  rears  ofexhanstinf;  and  incessant  toil,  he  completed 
the  New  Test.,  the  IVntatench.  the  minor  proydiets  from 
lloseato  Nahum.aud  the  ^'reaier  part  of  Isaiah.  At  this 
stace  of  the  enterprise,  he  was  called  from  the  scene  of 
liis  earthly  lal«>rs  to  his  heavenly  reward.  He  died  at 
lieirnt  oii  Sabliath.  .Ian.  11.  1«;)7.  Dr.  Smith  was  a 
thorough  scholar  and  a  most  laborious  missionary.  By 
his  wise  counsels  and  practical  and  comprehensive  views. 
he.  independeinly  of  his  labors  as  translator,  rendered 
important  ser\ice  to  the  .\merican  Hoard,  with  the  op- 
erations of  which  in  the  Levant  he  was  identified  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  value  and  completeness  of 
Dr.  K.  i;<>l)inson's  liesearr/ies  in  I'ldtstine  are  largely 
«hie  to  Dr.  Smith's  co-operation.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
liril.  anil  .1  nitr.  .1  ill  Inns.  s.  v. 

Smith,  Eli  Burnham,  D.D..  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  IJajitist  denomination,  was  born  in  Shoreham, 
Vt..  .\i>ril  IG.  1803.  and  was  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College  in  the  cla.ss  of  1MJ3.  He  pursued  his  theolog- 
ical stuilies  at  Andover  anil  Newton.  JIass.,  where  he 
was  grailuated  in  the  class  of  1«_'C..  He  was  ordained 
as  jiastor  of  the  Hapiist  Church  in  Buft'alo,  N.  Y.,  where 
lie  remained  three  years,  and  then  was  pastor  at  Poidt- 
nev.  Vt.,  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  (now 
Kairlax  Institution  )  in  1«3.3.  Here  he  remained  for  near- 
ly twenty-eight  years — 1833-01.  In  this  position  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  self-denial  to  his 
work,  and  sent  forth  from  the  seminary  under  his  charge 
a  large  innnber  of  ministers,  who  have  done  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  President  Smith  died  at  Col- 
chester, Vi..  .Ian.  0, 18f)L     (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  Elijah,  a  minister  of  the  ^lethodist  Epis- 
eopiil  (hurcli.  was  born  in  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 1797. 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  18"2(t.  and  in  1832  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  <  )noida  Conference.  His  effect- 
ive ministry  closed  in  18.j.%  He  was  a  member  of  the 
IHack  Kiver  Conference  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Ix'  I!oy,  N.  Y..  Sept.  3(1,  1870.  See  Minutes 
of  .Siihiinl  Ciifinnrm.  1871,  p.  144. 

Smith,  Ethan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
Dec.  I'.t,  17ti-2,  in  IJelchertown,  Mass.  He  learned  the 
shoemaker's  irade,and  entered  the  army  in  1780;  but  af- 
ter leaving  it  was  converted  and  determined  to  preach. 
Having  prepared  for  college,  he  entered  Dartmouth,  and 
graduated  in  I7!HI.  He  was  ordained  [lasior  at  Haver- 
hill, N.  IL.  early  in  I7!il.  where  he  remaine<l  until  17II9, 
when  he  was  settled  in  llopkiiilon,  which  place  he  left 
in  I8|K  and  became  pastor  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hebron,  N.  Y.  From  the  latter  place  he  went  to  Poult- 
ney,  Vt.,  and  remained  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  when  he  went  to  Hanover.  l\Iass., 
bill  left  in  a  short  liiiu',  and  was  appointeil  citv  niission- 
aryin  Itosioii.  Hvdiedin  l5<iyl>toii.Mass..  .\ug.-2!t.  IM'I. 
He  publistieii..4  Jiis.iirtiilion  on  l/ic  /'ro/i/ncits  (180'.l):— 
A  /ill/  to  tlif  Fif/uriilire  Liini/iifif/e  of  the  I'rophecies  (1814): 
—  A  Vinr'  irf'lhf  Triuilij,  Iteniipird  as  an  A  nxtrer  to  Noah 
Worrefterf  HiliU  Anrg  (  1824  ) : — A  IVm/'  of  the  llehritrg, 
l>r»iipieil  to  Prove,  amoni/  otiiir  Thinr/g,  that  the  A l/orif/- 
inr»  of  Avierieii  are  Jlexiftiilnl  J'rom  the  Ten  Trihes  of 
luruel  (\><i:,):-—Meiiioirii  <f  Mrs.  Al>it/iiil  Hailey:  — 
Four  l.frtnre»  on  the  Snhjecl  and  Mode  <f  Jiaptiitm :  — 
A  Key  to  the  Uerelalion  (1833): — I'rophelir.  Ciitechixm 
III  l.,,id  to  the  Study  of  the  I'rophetic  Sniplures  (18:^1)) : 
— and  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons.  .See  Sprague, 
A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  I'nipit,  ii,  2'.tC. 

Smith,  Fieldoii  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Hodginville,  Hardin 
Co.,  Ky.,  .lune  Ui,  1833,  but  removed  to  Warren  Co.,  111., 
with  liis  father  in  1840.  He  joined  the  Church  Jan.  5, 
18,')1,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  conference  year 
1853-54.  He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  liock  Kiver 
Conference  in  September,  1854,  and  was  ordained  dea- 
con at  the  first  session  of  the  Central  Illinois  Conference 
in  1850,  and  elder  in  1858.  He  was  superannuated  in 
1802,  but  became  effective  in  1804,  and  so  contimied 
imtil  his  death,  in  Avon,  111.,  Dec.  20.  1808.  See  Min- 
htes  of  A  nnuul  Conferences,  1808,  p.  285. 

Smith,  Francis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Wakefield,  !Mass.,  .Inly  12,  1812,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1837.  and  of  the  New- 
ton Theidogical  Institution  in  the  class  of  1840.  He  was 
ordained  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Baptist  Church,  and  remained  there  thirteen  years  — 
1841-54.  He  supplied  the  Baptist  Church  in  Kutland, 
Vt..  for  some  time,  and  then  accepted  an  appointment  as 
district  secretary  of  the  .American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  Having  resigned  this  position,  he  acted  for 
some  time  as  missionary  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Con- 
vention.   He  died  in  Providence,  .Jan.  29, 1872.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  Friend  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Lenox,  Bucks  Co.,  !Mass., 
Dec.  4,  1799.  He  entered  the  ministry'  in  1821,  and 
continued  to  perform  efficient  service  until  the  day  be- 
fore his  semi-centennial  conference,  when  he  suddenly 
died.  April  4,  1871.  Mr.  Smith  was  attractive  and  use- 
fid  in  his  services,  even  to  the  last.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  102. 

Smith,  Gad,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Goshen,  Litchfiekl  Co.,  Conn.,  in  1788;  convert- 
ed in  1807;  approved  of  as  an  exhorter  in  1810;  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1811;  received  into  the  itiner- 
ancy on  trial  in  Jinie,  1812,  and  into  full  connection  in 
1814,  and  was  stationed  as  follows:  Middletown  Circuit; 
Litchfield  Circuit,  1812;  New  Haven,  1818-14;  Hotch- 
kissville,  181.5.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1817.  He  w.as  a 
man  of  deep  piety,  good  natural  and  acquired  abilities, 
and  sound  and  acceptable  preaching  talents.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  309;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the 
M.  K.  Church,  iv,  324 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
iii,  79. 

Smith,  Gad  N.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Sharon.  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Dec.  25, 
1812;  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  June,  1830,  and  was 
appointed  to  Wethersficld  Circuit.  He  subsecpiently 
preached  at  Litchfield  in  1837-38:  in  Burlington  Cir- 
cuit in  1839-40;  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1841  ;  snperiui- 
merary  in  1842;  at  Sullivan  Street  Church,  New  York, 
in  1843;  at  Seventh  Street  Church,  New  York,  in  1845, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  22  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Smith,  as 
a  man,  was  amiable,  modest,  and  unassuming  in  manners. 
His  ])reaching  was  solid  and  instructive.  As  a  i)astor 
he  excelled,  always  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of 
ever\'  one  of  his  Hock.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iv,  30. 

Smith,  George  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  South,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
in  1801.  Of  Presbyterian  ]iarentage.  he,  nevertheless, 
joined  the  Methodist  J^piscopal  Church  in  Chenango 
County,  N.Y.,  in  November,  1817.  He  joined  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  in  1832.  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1834  and  elder  in  18.30.  He  afterwards  went  West  and 
j<iined  the  Missouri  ('onference.  He  died  Sept.  1,  1872. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1872,  p.  737. 

Smith,  George  (2\  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Kpisccipal  Church,  was  born  in  Hampshire  Co..  Va..  in 
IHin,  but  was  removed  in  early  life  to  Ohio.  In  18.30 
he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  joined  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1833.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1835 
and  ehler  in  1830,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Detroit  Con- 
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ference.  He  served  the  Church  thirty-five  years,  twentj-- 
two  as  presiiliiitj  elder,  and  died  May  4,  IfStif*.  He  was 
a  member  of  tlie  (ieneral  Conference  of  1844.  He  was 
a  man  of  sound  judj^'ment,  comprehensive  views,  and 
,  eminently  earnest  antl  practical  as  a  preacher.  See 
JUinutes  of  Aiiniial  Conferences,  ISCS,  p.  175. 

Smith,  George  R.  W.,  a  Metliodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Lincoln  Co.,  (in.,  Aui;.  x,  liS2(); 
converted  in  October,  18;-)2;  licensed  to  exhort  in  1838, 
and  as  local  preacher  in  1839.  He  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Alabama  Conference  in  January,  1840,  and  sent 
to  the  Tombigbee  Circuit;  in  1841,  the  Coosa  Circuit. 
In  1842  he  was  received  into  full  connection  and  sent 
to  Pensacola;  in  1843,  to  Apalachicola,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  Church  and  began  the  building  of  a  house  of 
worship.  He  died  April  16,  1843.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  iii,  4()2. 

Smith,  George  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Nelson,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  August,  181G,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 

1854.  In  1855  he  entered  the  Oneida  Conference;  was 
superannuated  in  1858  and  made  effective  in  1859;  was 
appointed  in  1863  to  the  Oneiila  Indian  IMission,  and 
labored  efficiently  initil  1872,  when  he  was  granted  a 
superannuated  relation,  being  at  the  time  a  member  of 
the  Central  New  York  Conference.  He  died  May  12, 
1873.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  130. 

Smith,  Giles  Chapman,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churcli,  was  born  in  Union  District,  S.  C, 
July  9,  1805.  When  four  years  of  age  his  parents 
settled  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.  He  studied  one  year  in 
Harpeth  Academy,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  at  Columbia 
(now  Jackson)  University  April  3,  1830.  His  conver- 
sion took  place  while  at  college,  and  his  ministry  was 
spent  in  the  Indiana  and  afterwards  in  the  Soutli-easteru 
Indiana  Conference.  In  1865  ill-health  compelled  him 
to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and  he  made  his  home 
in  Brownstown,  Ind.,  where  he  resided  initil  his  death, 
April  12,  1870.  He  represented  his  conference  in  the 
General  Conference  in  1864.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  192. 

Smith,  GrifSn,  a  minister  of  the  Jlethodist  Epis- 
copal Clnirch,  was  born  in  Upper  Canada  Jlay  14,  1814. 
Previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  a  practicing  physician, 
but  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  by  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  October,  1853.  In  1866  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  but  in  1867  acce[)ted  an  appointment  in 
Scottsville,  Jlonroe  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  died  April 
29, 1868.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  273. 

Smith,  Harvey  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Moidxton,  Vt.,  in  1820. 
He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Troy  Conference  in  1843, 
and  labored  faithfully  wlierever  appointed.  His  work, 
however,  was  short,  for  death  overtook  him  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-tive  years.     He  died  in  Albany,  April  8, 

1855.  Mr.  Smith  was  deeply  pious,  an  industrious  stu- 
dent and  a  devoted  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Con- 
ferences, 1855,  \).  539. 

Smith,  Henry  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Withcock,  Leicestershire,  in  1550,  and  after  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Oxford  entered  the  Church.  His 
scruples,  however,  as  to  subscriptions  and  ceremonies 
were  such  that  he  resolved  not  to  undertake  a  pastoral 
charge,  but  accepted  the  office  of  lecturer  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London.  The  circumstances  of 
his  death  are  unknown;  Fuller  thinks  that  he  died 
about  1600,  Wood  in  1593.  (Jranger  says  that  "he  was 
called  the  Silver-tongued  Preacher."  His  sermons  and 
treatises,  published  at  various  times  about  the  close  of 
the  16th  centurj^  were  collected  in  one  volume,  4to,  in 
1675,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Fuller.  See  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utiiors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Smith,  Henry  (2),  a  veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Frederick  City, 
Md.j  April  23,  1769.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Church 
as  a  seeker  of  religion  in  1790,  and  soon  after  experienced 
a  change  of  heart.  In  August,  1793,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  the  following  October  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  conference  held  in  Baltimore.  For  about 
ten  years  he  labored  in  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
anil  the  North-west,  in  the  face  of  dangers,  loss,  and 
extreme  hardships.  Mr.  Stnith  was  actively  employed 
in  the  work  of  a  travelling  preacher  forty-two  years. 
In  1835  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  in 
Hookstown,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death,  in  1862.  Mr.  Smith  published  an 
autobiography,  A  n  Old  Itinerant  Preacher  (New  York, 
12mo).  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  17. 
Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister  and  educator,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 1815.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1834,  and  remained  as  tutor  in  the  same  for 
some  time.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at 
Bangor  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  De- 
siring to  pursue  them  still  further,  he  went  to  Halle  and 
Berlin,  (iermany.  Here  he  developed  his  pecidiarly 
Germanic  conception  of  scholarship  in  the  breadth  of 
scope,  and  that  critical  accuracy,  that  patient  and  labori- 
ous research  of  study,  which  marked  him  so  strong- 
ly even  among  the  conspicuous  American  students  of 
that  day.  In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years,  enjoying  happy  and  affec- 
tionate relations  with  the  congregation.  Two  years 
from  the  above  time,  he  rilled  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Andover  Seminary  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
duties.  In  1847  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mental 
and  moral  philoso|)hy  in  Amherst  College,  whence,  after 
a  service  of  three  years,  he  went,  at  the  anxious  solicita- 
tion of  Dr.  Adams  and  the  trustees  and  faculty,  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminar}',  New  York  city.  He  was 
called  originally  to  the  professorship  of  Cluirch  historv, 
but  it  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  chair  of  sys- 
tematic the(dogy  in  1855,  which  he  held  until  1873,  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  when,  broken  down  by  un- 
remitting toil,  he  retired  from  the  chair,  but  was  still 
retained  in  connection  with  the  faculty  as  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  until  his  death,  Feb.  7,  1877.  In 
speaking  of  himself  he  said,  "My  life  has  been  given 
to  the  seminary,"  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  was 
characterized  by  a  lucid  intensity.  To  strangers  he 
seemed  distant  and  unapproachable.  He  was  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  magnetic ;  yet  though  he  did 
not  seem  to  draw,  he  never  repelled.  He  took  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  stutients,  and  held  them 
"with  hooks  of  steel."  He  was  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance at  church,  being  latterly  a  member  of  Dr.  Prentiss's 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  which  he  was  principally  in- 
strumental in  organizing  in  1862,  where  on  Sabbath  and 
at  the  week-day  prayer-meetings  he  was  always  found, 
taking  an  active  part  when  his  health  woidd  permit. 
His  piety  was  of  a  pure,  deep,  and  even  kind.  He  en- 
tered into  the  discussions  of  the  higher  judicatories  of 
the  Church,  In  all  matters  of  Church  polity  he  was  at 
home,  and  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  contemplat- 
ed reunion  of  the  New  and  Old  School  branches  of  the 
Church  he  took  an  active  interest.  As  moderator  of  the 
New-school  tJeneral  Assembly  in  1864,  his  utterances  on 
Christian  union  were  in  the  highest  degree  impressive, 
and  conduced  greatly  to  bring  about  the  happy  result 
which  four  years  later  was  so  successfully  accomplished. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  in  18(i7  his  sound 
sense  as  well  as  modesty  was  made  apparent.  On  the 
presentation  of  the  plan  of  reunion  there  wanted  but  a 
few  lines  to  bind  it  stronger,  and  tlie  two  lines  offered  bj' 
Prof.  Smith  and  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  of  1868  became 
one  of  the  strongest  strands  of  the  bond  of  imion.  The 
words  were,  "  It  being  understood  that  this  confession 
is  received  in  its  proper — that  is,  historical — Calrinistic 
or  Reformed  sense."      Dr.  Jessup,  writing  from  Beinit 
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in  1877,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  made  by  Prof.  Smith  to 
Syria  a  few  years  iK-fore:  "As  I  write  there  rises  a  vi- 
sion before  my  iniml  of  two  of  tlie  I^inl's  eminent  saints 
who  met  on  yoiuier  heij^hLs  of  Lebanon,  and  are  now 
walking;  the  p>l.ien  streets  in  the  New  .lerusalem.  I  re- 
fer to  Simeon  H.  Calhoun  and  Henry  H.  Smitli.  When 
Profs.  Smith,  Park,  and  Hitchcock  visited  tliis  land  a 
few  vears  ai^o.  they  came  up  to  Aln-ih,  on  Jit.  Lebanon, 
to  meet  .Mr.  Callioun.  I'rof.  Smitli  was  my  guest,  and 
il  was  a  rich  treat  to  me  to  have  a  visit  from  my  old 
teacher.  At  the  time  of  my  graduation  in  1855,  our 
class  invited  him  to  a  social  gathering  one  evening.  He 
made  a  brief  aihlress.  but  so  sententious  that  it  seemed 
apostolic.  He  said. '  W'lien  I  went  to  (Jerniany,  I  passed 
through  an  intens*-  struggle  with  rationalistic  doubt  and 
unbelief.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  it  all  tliere  came  before 
me  a  vision  of  Clirist,  so  distinct,  s*)  sweet — of  Christ  as 
a  Person,  a  living,  divine,  and  human  Saviour — that 
all  shadows  were  tlriveii  away,  ami  I  never  doubted 
vaoK.  This  vision  of  Christ  we  all  must  have.  No 
man  can  lie  a  true  and  living  Christian  until  he  has  had 
this  vision  of  a  hving  Christ.'  The  whole  seniiinent 
and  substance  of  his  theological  lectures  was  permeated 
with  this  glorious  conception  of  Christ.  He  seemed  to 
lift  up  his  pupils  to  the  same  high  plane  on  which  he 
himself  stood.  It  brings  heaven  nearer  to  think  that 
such  men  as  Calhoun  and  Smith  are  actually  there,  for 
heaven  seemed  to  be  in  them  while  they  were  here." 
In  the  April  number,  1M77,  of  the  Prinretim  Ita-iew  is  an 
editorial  by  Dr.  Atwaler  on  Prof.  Smith,  who  was  his 
colleague  in  the  couiluct  of  the  Review  for  a  period  of 
nine  years.  This  noble  tribute  is  followed  by  one  from 
Dr.  Sherwood.  It  contains  a  reminiscence  of  Prof. 
Smith's  labors  as  an  editor  of  the  Revieir,  an<l  the  larg- 
est Contributor  to  its  columns.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
titles  <if  all  his  contrilmiions  to  the  several  Reviews  \\\t\\ 
which  he  was  connected  and  the  date  of  their  appear- 
ance, making  live  pages  of  the  Review.  The  record  will 
prove  of  special  interest  to  many  who  may  wish  to  read 
or  reread  the  always  interesting,  and  often  elaborate  and 
fxtwerful.  product  ions  of  his  pen.  He  be(ineathed  his  large 
and  valuable  library  to  the  Union  Seminary.  Dr.  Smith's 
[irincipal  publications  are  as  follows:  T/ie  Relations  of 
Fuilli  mill I'liiliisiijihi/ : — Xaluie  mid  W'lirth  iiftlie  Science 
of  Vliurrh  J/iitori/ : — Problem  of  the  I'hilosophy  of  His- 
tory: —  The  Refnrmed  Churches  of  Europe  mid  AineHca 
in  Reliilion  to  (lenerul  Church  llistnrt/ : — The  Idea  of 
Christiiin  Theoloi/y  its  <i  System  ;  mi  .1  ryimentfor  Chns- 
liiin  Ci>Uer/es:  —  Histort/oflhe  Churrh  of  Christ: — Chron- 
oliif/iciil  Ttihles: — .1  Synchrotiir  Vieirifthe  Events,  Chtw- 
arters,  mid  Culture  ofeiirh  Period,  inrludini)  the  History 
of  Polity.  Worship,  lAterntnre,  mid  hoclnues,  toyether 
wi/h  It  Suppleuieiitiiry  Tiihle  on  the  Church  in  Americti, 
and  an  Ajijtenilix  contiiininy  the  Series  of  Councih, 
Popes,  Piitriiirrhs,  ntul  other  liishops,  and  n  Full  Index, 
making  matter  for  four  large  volumes  of  print:  —  A 
Trmisliition  of  llr.Cieseler's  Terl-hook  of  Churrh  //h- 
tory:  —  Translation  of  Itr.  Ilayeiihurh's  Christian  Doc- 
trines:— .-J  l)isrourse  on  I'hristian  i'nion  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Reunion  In-fore  the  Ceneral  Assembly  of  18(!-1: — 
Slate  of  Relitjinu  in  the  I'uited  States  in  a  Report  made 
to. the  Eranifelical  Allimire:  —  Numerous  contributions 
to  the  .1  mriican  Thndoyical  Review  and  to  the  liiblio- 
Iherii  Sacra.  .See  .Mlibone,  iJict.  of  JJrit.  and  Anier. 
Authors.  KV.     (\V.  P.  S.J 

Smith,  Henry  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiwopiil  Cbunh,  South,  was  born  Dec.  21,  1«I8,  and 
entered  the  Florida  Conference  in  1857.  He  died  in 
Ocola.  Marion  Co.,  ria.,.linH!  12,  I8(i4.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  deep  and  ardent  piety,  and  an  excellent  preach- 
er. .Set  .Miiiiitis  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Ch.,  South,  IXC. I,  p,'.'(21. 

Smith,  Henry  H.,  a  mini-*ter  of  the  Methodist 
F.piH<'npnl  Church,  was  born  in  U<-nson,  Vt..  in  1801;  and 
at  the  age  of  lifieen  joined  the  (^mgreu'ational  Church. 
He  prepared  for  college;  but  relimpiishcd  his  studies 


'  because  of  failing  health,  and  engaged  in  teaching  and 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1834  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  licensed  to  exhort, 
and  in  1835  joined  the  New  England  Conference  on 
trial,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1837.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Providence  Conference  at  its  formation, 
laboring  initil  1870,  when  he  superannuated.  He  died 
in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass..  Jan.  30, 1871.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  71. 

Smith,  Henry  Ryan,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Canada,  April  29,  1812. 
He  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and  commenced  to 
preach  when  about  nineteen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
lie  entered  the  Cenesee  Conference;  and  his  ministerial 
life  was  interrupted  bv  but  one  year's  superaniniatioii 
(1847).  He  died  at  Wilson,  N.  Y*.,  April  29,  1873.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  occnpiid 
an  honorable  position  in  his  Conference  in  Canada,  till- 
ing the  two  previous  years  one  of  the  chief  pulpits  in 
Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  Chris- 
tian conviction  and  masterly  in  his  preaching.  See 
Minutes  if  Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  Ill, 

Smith,  Hervey,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  (Jranby,  JIass.,  Sept.  19,  1793.  He  pursued  his 
prejiaratory  studies  with  Kev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  West 
Hampton;  entered  Williams  College,  and  graduated 
in  1819,  and  studied  theology  with  JNIr.  Hale  and 
Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  of  Plaintield,  jNIass.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  over  the  Eirst  Church  in  Stafford, 
Conn.,  Oct.  9,  1822,  and  remained  pastor  of  this  Church 
eight  years.  He  was  called  to  the  Eeeding  Hills  Church, 
West  Springlield,]M ass.,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  Ireland  Parish,  now  Holy- 
oke,  continuing  such  for  eight  years.  He  was  without 
charge  while  residing  at  (iranby.  East  Hampton,  and 
West  Hampton  until  his  death,  .lune  4, 1877.  Eor  sev- 
eral years  he  was  secretary  of  Hampden  County  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  published  two  Sei'iiions,  one 
preached  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  after 
the  death  of  his  only  daughter.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Hezekiah,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 1737,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York  city  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
He  began  his  education  at  Hopewell  Academv,  N.  J., 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  17G2.  He  was  ordain- 
ed in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  preached  until  the 
spring  of  17(;4.  when  he  went  to  New  England.  He 
organized  the  Eirst  Baptist  Church  in  Haverill,  IMass., 
May  9,  17()5;  and  was  recognised  as  its  pastor  Nov. 
12,  1761).  In  177t)  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  chaplain 
in  the  American  army,  and  continued  to  serve  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  greatly  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment and  prosperity  of  Brown  University,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Ilavcrill,  for 
forty  years,  when,  after  preaching  from  .lohn  xii,  24,  he 
was  smitten  with  ]iaralysis,  and  died,  after  a  week's  ill- 
ness, Jan.  22,  1805.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  commanding 
presence  and  winning  manners,  and  was  strictly  evan- 
gelical.   See  Spraguc,  A  nnah  (f  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  97. 

Smith,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
born  near  Fort  Hamilton.  L.  I.,  Aug  29,  1795.  He  was 
trained  for  college  at  the  F'latbush  Academy;  and,  grad- 
uating from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1813,  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  bisho|i  Hobart, 
from  whom  he  received  deacon's  orders  in  181(;  and 
(iriest's  orders  in  18)9.  In  April,  1817,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Dr.  Hrown  his  assistant  in  (Jrace  Church,  and 
in  the  same  year  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1819  he  became  rector  of  the 
ICpiscopal  Church  in  Augusta,  (Ja.  Uesigning  this 
charge  in  1831,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  was  called 
to  the  rectorsliip  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  till  1833.  when  he  became  mission- 
ary of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  ICvangelist  in  New  York. 
St.  Peter's  Church,  his  last  parish,  was  offered  to  him  in 
I83ij;  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  professor  of  Pas- 
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toral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  tlie  General 
'I'lieological  Seminary,  New  York.  He  died  in  the  St, 
Peter's  rectory,  March  25.  1849.  Dr.  Smith  published, 
The  Heart  Delineated  in  its  State  of  jV«^«;v,  and  as  Re- 
newed hy  Grace  (1834, 12mo) :— also  Sermons  (1827, 1835). 
See  Sprague,  Annuls  oftheAmer.  Pulpit,  v,  605. 

Smith,  Isaac  (1),  an  eminent  early  minister  of 
the  jMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  horn  in  New  Kent 
Co.,  Va.,  Aug.  17,  1758.  He  had  lew  early  educational 
advantages;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  house  carpenter.  Previous  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and 
^^•as  for  more  than  four  years  in  active  service;  and  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1779.  At  the  age  of  twenty-tive  he  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  faith,  and  immediately  began  to  labor 
as  exhorter;  and  in  April,  1784,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
travelling  connection,  on  trial,  in  Virginia,  and  travelled 
that  year  the  Salisbury  Circuit,  N.  C;  Tar  River  Cir- 
cuit in  1785;  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1786;  Santee  Circuit 
in  1787;  Edisto  Circuit  in  1789;  Charleston  in  1790; 
Eroad  River  in  1791;  Santee  Circuit  in  1792.  He  was 
presiding  elder  from  1793  to  1795.  In  1796  he  retired 
from  active  work  on  account  of  ill-health,  took  a  loca- 
tion, and  went  into  the  mercantile  business.  He  made 
his  residence  at  Camden,  S.  C,  where  he  remained 
twenty-four  years,  when  (1820)  he  was  readmitted  to 
the  Conference.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  missionary 
to  the  Creek  Indians,  and  remained  among  them  live 
years.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1827,  left 
the  Creek  Nation  in  February,  1828,  and  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  labored  two  or  three  years.  He  died 
in  Monroe  County,  Ga.,  July  20,  1834.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  man  of  sterling  Christian  character,  and  of  a  sweet 
and  loving  disposition.  Believing  every  word  of  God, 
meek  above  the  reach  of  provocation,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  he  was  a 
saint  indeed.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  in  manner, 
and  concise  and  energetic  in  language.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  uf  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  102;  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  ii,  346;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  K.  Church, 
ii,  140 ;  iii,  57,  384 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Isaac  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  \Vilmington,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 
1817.  He  first  joined  the  IMethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  relapsed  into  a  backslidden  state.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  was  reclaimed  and  imited  with  tlie  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin,  O.,  and  at  New- 
bury Seminary,Vt.  While  in  the  hitter  institution  he 
reunited  himself  with  the  Jlethodist  Church,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  1843  he  joined  tlie  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference,  and  at  its  division  became  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  Conference.  In  1852  he  was  transferred 
to  the  New  England  Conference,  in  which  he  coniinued 
to  render  effective  service  until  a  few  months  previous 
to  his  death,  in  Chicopee,  jMass.,  .July  16,  1860,  See 
Minutes  of  Annucd  Conferences,  1861,  p.  54. 

Smith,  Israel  Bryant,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  West  Hills  or  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
Sept.  12,  1822.  At  an  early  age  his  father  removed  to 
New  York,  and  there  the  son  united  with  Dr.  Hattield's 
Church  in  his  fourteenth  year.  After  three  years  spent 
in  business  pursuits  he  determined  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry, and  with  this  end  in  view  entered  the  New  York 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  184().  He  then 
entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
in  1849.  He  was  ordained  Jidy  12,  1851 ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years  at  INIount  Pleasant  and  Union- 
dale,  Pa.,  he  passed  his  entire  ministerial  life  on  Long 
Island.  He  supplied  successively  tlie  churches  at  East 
Hampton,  Eresh  Pond,  Nortliport,  and  (ireen  Lawn.  In 
1875  he  relinquished  his  charge,  but  continued  to  reside 
at  Green  Lawn  until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  July  6,  1878.  He 
was  an  earnest,  hard-working  man,  and  his  memory  will 
be  tenderly  cherished  by  the  churches.     (W,  P.  S.) 


Smith,  James  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Virginia  in  1782,  converted  in  early 
youth,  and  in  1802  received  as  a  travelling  preacher 
into  tiie  Virginia  Conference.  He  soon  gave  evidence 
of  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  evinced  a  taste  and  ca- 
pacity for  intellectual  improvement.  On  some  occa- 
sions, especially,  he  was  truly  eloquent,  and  rose  far 
above  ordinary  speakers  in  sublimity  of  sentiment  and 
energy  of  thought  and  expression.  He  died  in  1826. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  i,  542 ;  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  401,  402 ;  Sprague,  A  nmils 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  373-377  ;  Bangs,  IJist.  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  ii,  307  ;  iii,  371. 

Smith,  James  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Kent  Co.,  Del.,  May 
15,  1788.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1804,  and  he 
was  received  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1811.  He  became  supernumerary  in  1830,  but  again 
entered  the  active  work  in  1833.  He  was  also  presiding 
elder  of  the  North  Philadelphia  District  and  of  the  W^il- 
mington  District.  He  died  March  30, 1852.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  22. 

Smith,  James  (3),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1791. 
He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  in  1818  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in 
1822.  For  thirty  years  he  rendered  efl'ective  service, 
and  when,  in  1852,  the  conference  was  divided,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  re- 
ceived a  supernumerary  relation,  which  he  sustained 
until  his  decease.  He  <lied  in  Sidney,  O.,  April  7, 1856. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1856,  p.  152 ;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  James  (4),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Andover,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21, 
1807,  and  imited  witii  the  Church  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1833,  and  for  eigh- 
teen years  did  effective  service,  and  then  took  a  super- 
annuated relation,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  at 
Westfleld,  Vt.,  Nov,  20, 1875,  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  85. 

Smith,  James  (5),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Scotch  Valley,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept,  5, 1819.  His 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  Church  at  HoUidaysburg,  of 
which  the  son  afterwards  became  a  member.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1843,  and  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  After  completing  the  course  he  graduated, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1846.  The"  following  April  he 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion,  and  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  by  that  presbytery  Sept.  1, 1847. 
After  preaching  one  year  as  an  evangelist,  he  was  again 
received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  in  1848, 
and  in  April.  1849,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Little  Valley  Church.  He  did  not  choose  to  be  installed 
as  pastor,  but  supplied  the  puljiit  until  1855.  Joining 
the  Allegheny  Presbytery,  he  was,  soon  after  leaving 
his  former  charge,  installed  by  the  last-named  presby- 
tery over  the  Cliurch  at  Bridgewater.  In  1857  he  again 
changed  his  relation,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Ch  urch  at  Mount  Joy  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery.  Here 
he  continued  to  labor  with  great  acceptability  and  use- 
fulness among  a  people  strongly  attached  to  him,  and 
he  to  them,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  his  health,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  dissolution  of  tlie  pastoral  relation.  For  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  feeble  health  prevente<i  him  from 
performing  ministerial  duties,  and  he  gradually  declined 
until  his  death,  Oct.  4,  1875,     (W.  P,  S.) 

Smith,  James  Bradford,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  War- 
ren Co.,  Ga.,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1836.    He 
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received  license  to  preach  in  1845,  ami  in  1846  joined  | 
the   CJeortjia   ConlVrence.     His  last   appoiiitnu-iit  was 
Ogletliorin',  wliire  liis  brief  ministry  closed  with  death, 
Julv  7,  18.')3.     See  Miniitrg  <>/  Annual  Cvn/titncts  of 

M.  K.  I'll..  Snuth.  IS.M,  p.  170. 

Smith,  James  C,  a  minister  of  the  JlethwUst 
KpiM.>'pal  Cliuri  li.  was  born  in  New  Liberty,  Lycoming 
Co.,  I'a.,  Aiif,'.  ;M,  1N24,  and  was  converted  at  the  ajje 
of  nine.  He  was  adniitieil  into  the  Iowa  Conference  in 
1840  (or  1K47),  and  was  transferreil  n>  tlie  Jlisstmri  Con- 
ference in  May,  1858.  After  servinfj;  in  JellVrst)n  City 
and  St.  Lonis.  he  was  appointed  presidiofj  elder  of  tlie 
Kansas  City  District.  I'ersecnted  in  the  war.  he  es- 
caped witli  his  family  into  Iowa,  wliere  lie  continued 
until  the  next  session  of  the  conference,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charj^e  of  tlie  St.  Louis  District.  In  18(55  he 
totjk  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  died  May  8,  18GG. 
See  Miniiten  nf' .lniin<il  Coiififrences,  18l!l>,  p.  204. 

Smith,  James  M.,  a  I'resbyterian  minister,  was 
Ixirn  at  .lamaiia,  N.  V..  in  1810.  He  entered  Prince- 
tan  Theological  Si'ininary  in  1837.  and,  alter  remain- 
ing one  year,  tiiii>bctl  ids  tlieological  stiulies  in  the 
Union  'I'lieological  Si-minary  in  1840.  lie  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  liie  Upper  Ten-mile  Creek  and 
Mount  Nelx>  ciuirches,  I'a..  remaining  such  till  1843, 
when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  stated  supjdy  of  the 
churches  at  Iletldehem  and  North  IJranch,  Pa.  He 
then  Ix'came  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Tarcntum,  Pa.,  in 
1844.  and  continued  in  this  relatidii  until  1853,  a  period 
nf  nine  years,  laboring  with  success  and  usefidness.  He 
removed  to  (Jrand  Spring,  Wis.,  and  remained  without 
charge  until  his  ileal h,  in  1854.      (\V.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  born  al)oiit  1(153.  It  is  not  known  where  he 
received  his  education,  He  was  first  pastor  of  a  Church 
at  Andover,  in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Mr.  Spademan,  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Kosewell,  in  Silver 
Street,  where  he  was  also  one  of  the  Friday -evening 
lecturers.  Amid  the  theological  contentions  of  the  year 
1719,  he  stood  fonvard  the  chami)ion  of  the  Trinity'. 
He  continued  to  preach  with  great  zeal  the  faith  which 
others  were  attempting  to  destroy  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  Aug.  21(,  1723.  He  was  one  of  four  who  com- 
posed the  work  entitled  The  I)oclrine  of  the  Trinity 
mated  ami  l>efended.  The  Krpnsition  of  the  Epvstles  to 
Ti/ug  ami  P/iileimm,  in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  Com- 
metitary,  was  by  his  y)en.  He  pid)lished  several  sepa- 
rate Sermiitm  (1712  and  1713,  8vo):  —  Four  Sermons 
(1715  and  171t;,  «vo):— 0;j  the  Death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abiiiy  (1722,  4to).  See  Bemtett,  Hist,  of  I/issenters,  ii, 
34'.t. 

Smith,  John  (H,  an  English  clorgj'man,  was  Iwrn 
in  ^\'arwick^hir«■  in  1,')()3,  and  elected  in  1.577  a  scholar 
r(f  St.  .lolm's  College,  Oxfonl,  wliere  he  also  obtained 
a  fellowship.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  as 
lecturer  in  .St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In  Septem- 
l)cr,  1.592,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Clavering, 
Etwex.  He  died  in  November,  KIHi.  His  works  are. 
The,  K»sex  iJove,  etc.,  in  three  treatises  (1()29,  4to): — 
Erpotilion  on  the  Crenl,  anil  h'xjilanation  of  the  Articles 
of  our  ('hrintitai  Faith,  in  seventy-three  sermons  (1(J32, 
fol.).      .S4-e  <  'hiilmcrs,  liimj.  I>irt.  s.  v. 

Smith,  John  (2»,  an  ICnglish  divine  and  instruct- 
or, w»s  born  ill  Acliiirch,  near  Oiindle,  in  ltJI8.  He  en- 
tereil  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1(13(5,  and  in 
1(*>44  was  chosen  fellow  of  (Queen's  College.  He  died 
Aug, 7, 1(i52.  Certain  treatises  by  Mr.  Smith  were  puiv 
liNhed  by  Dr.,Iohn  Worlhington  ((Cambridge,  KJCO,  4to) 
under  the  title  of  S,lirt  />i^ri,nr.ii.i.  A  second  edition, 
corrected,  with  a  funeral  sermon  by  Patrick,  was  ])iib- 
linhed  at  Combri.lge  (l(;73.4to).  One  of  the  discourses, 
tliat  I'pim  J'rojihery,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his  t'ommenlary  on  the  J'rophet.i 
(1731).  Sc-c  Allibone,  JHit.  of  lU-it.  and  Amer.  Au- 
Ihort,  8.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop,  iiihlio;,.  s.  v.;  Hook,  Fc- 
cUsiatlicul  llimjrnphy,  ».  V. ;  Chalmers,  isioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 


Smith,  John  (3),  a  learned  English  divine,  was  born 
in  Lowthcr,  Westmoreland,  Nov.  10,  1G50.  After  being 
muler  several  teachers,  he  was  for  some  time  at  the  school_ 
of  .Vpplcliy,  whence  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, June  11,  U)74.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1G77, 
and  of  A.M.  in  lt)81,  and  was  also  ordained  both  deacon 
and  priest.  In  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Durham 
by  Dr.  Denis  (iranville,  and  in  July,  1682,  was  admitted  a 
minor  canon  of  Durham.  About  the  saine  time  he  was 
collated  to  the  curacy  of  Croxdale,  and  in  July,  1684,  to 
the  living  of  Witton  (iilbert.  In  1686  he  went  to  Ma- 
drid as  chaidain  to  lord  Lansdowne,  the  English  am- 
bassador. In  1694  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain,  collated  him  to  the  rectory 
and  hos])ital  ofGatesliead  in  June,  1695,  and  to  a  prebend 
of  Durhain  in  September  following.  In  1696  he  was 
created  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  treasurer  of  Durham 
in  1699,  to  which  bishop  Crew,  in  July,  1704.  added  the 
rectory  of  Bishop  Wearmouth.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
July  30,  1715.  Dr.  Smith  was  learned,  generous,  and 
strict  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Besides  his  edition 
of  Bede's  IJistort/,  he  published  four  single  Serium).<i. 
See  Allibone,  /Hcf.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Bioy.  Brit.;  Hutchinson,  Durham,  i,  61;  Nicholson, 
Letters,  i,  224;  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smith,  John  (4),  D.D..  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Newbury  (  Bytield  Parish),  Mass.,  Dec.  21, 
1752.  He  entered  the  junior  class  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1771,  graduating  in  1773,  and  immediately  after 
was  ajipointed  prece|)tor  of  iNIoor's  Scho<d  at  Hanover. 
While  occupying  this  position,  he  studied  theology  un- 
der the  direction  of  president  Wheelock.  In  1774  he 
was  ajipointed  tutor  in  the  college,  continuing  in  that 
ofHce  until  1778,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  lan- 
guages. This  position  he  retained  until  the  close  of 
his  life,  April  30,  1809.  He  served  as  college  librarian 
for  thirty  years  (1779-1809).  For  two  years  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  systematic  theology,  and  officiated  as 
stated  preacher  in  the  village  of  Hanover.  Dr.  Smiib 
prepared  a  Ilehrete  Grammar  (dated  May  14,  1772 ;  re- 
vised Feb.  11, 1774).  He  also  prepared  a  Chaldee  Gram- 
mar: — a  Latin  Giximmar  (1802): — a  Greek  Grammar 
(1809)  : — an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  Sermons. 
See  Spragne,  .4  mials  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  90, 

Smith,  John  (5),  a  iMethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  ]March  10, 1758 ;  converted 
June  9,  1780 ;  received  on  trial  in  the  travelling  con- 
nection in  1784,  and  into  fidl  connection  in  1786,  and 
afterwards  travelled  the  ftdlowing  circuits:  New  Hope, 
Redstone,  (Ircenbrier,  Cecil,  Talbot,  Milford,  Somerset, 
Annamessex  (twice),  Caroline,  and  Dover,  when  he  be- 
came supernumerary  for  several  years,  and  afterwards 
supcrainiuated  until  his  death.  May  10, 1812.  See  Miii- 
vtes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  224;  Stevens,  IJisi.  of  the 
M.E.  Church,  ii,  147;  iv,  281, 

Smith,  John  (6),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  5,  1766.  He 
graduated  at  Darmouth  College  in  1794,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1796,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  4,  1797,  co- 
pastor  at  .Salem,  N.  IL,  but  resigned  his  charge  Nov. 
21,  1816.  He  became  pastor  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  Nov. 
26,  1817,  but  was  dismissed  Sept.  8,  1819,  to  acce])t  the 
professorship  of  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Bangor,  Me.,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  A|)ril  7, 
1831.  He  published.  Treatise  on  Infant  Baptism:  — 
Two  Sermons  on  the  National  Fast  (1812),  and  a  few 
occasional  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  ,1  ««t(^»-  oj'the  Amer. 
J'ulpil,  ii,  389. 

Smith,  John  (7),  a  Presl)yterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Hopewell,  Pa,,  I\Iay  8,  177().  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated by  his  jiarents,  graduat('<l  at  Dickinson  (College; 
studied  theology  jirivately  at  Princeton,  N.  J.;  w.is  li- 
censed by  New  Brunswick  Presbyterj'  in  1809;  and  or- 
dained by  Oneida  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  where,  for  nearly  a  (juar- 
ler  of  a  century  he  went  in  and  out  as  a  true  shepherd 
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before  his  people.  In  1834  he  became  principal  of  Cher- 
ry Valley  Academy,  at  the  same  time  preaching  in  the 
church  at  Miildletiekl,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  In  I8oC 
lie  was  stateil  su|)ply  of  the  Church  at  Painted  Post,  in 
Chemung  Presbytery,  in  18-l()  of  the  Church  in  Ham- 
mondsport,  in  liath  Presbytery,  where  he  preached  as 
opportunity  and  his  increasing  years  would  permit,  un- 
til 1855,  wlien  he  removed  to  I'en  Yan  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  son-in-law.  He  died  here,  .June  17, 
18G0.  On  the  announcement  of  JMr.  Smith's  death,  the 
members  of  Bath  Presbytery  held  a  meeting  and  passed 
resolutions  in  view  of  his  great  worth  as  a  Christian 
and  minister.  See  Wilson, /^/e^'i.  JJist.  Almanac,  1862, 
p.  195.     (J.L.S.) 

Smith,  John  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  was  born  in  Kirhy,  Vt.,  in  1808.  He  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1824,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1827,  and  joined  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1829.  He  labored  for  about  twenty  years  in  the 
active  ministry,  and  then,  compelled  by  ill-liealth,  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
March  27,  1872,  in  West  Burke.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Cuiijerences,  1873,  p.  58. 

Smith,  John  Blair,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine  and  educator,  and  brother  of  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  U.D.,  was  born  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  June  12,  175(5.  He  very  early  evinced  great  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  uncommon  facility  in  acquiring  it. 
received  most  watchful  and  faithful  parental  training, 
and  was  converted  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1773  under 
Dr.  Witherspoon;  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  his  brother,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  Ajiril  29,  1778,  and  ordained  by 
the  same  presbytery,  Oct.  2(5,  1779.  He  became  suc- 
cessor to  his  brother  as  president  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1780 
also  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Cumberland  and 
Briery,  in  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  became 
very  pojiidar,  and  before  he  left  the  state  is  said  to 
have  been  '•  at  once  more  attractive  and  powerful  than 
any  other  clergyman  in  Virginia  from  the  time  of 
Samuel  Davics."  In  1789  he  resigned  his  position  as 
president  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  1791  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  in  1795  |>resident  of  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
and  for  three  years  presided  over  the  infant  institution 
with  great  credit  and  success.  In  JNIay,  1799,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  charge  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  22,  of  the  same  year,  of  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  fervent  and  eloquent  preacher,  earnestly 
devoted  to  his  work,  and  drew  immense  congrega- 
tions, which  would  hang  upon  his  lips  in  breathless  si- 
lence. As  a  patriot  and  a  citizen  he  also  exerted  an 
important  influence  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  state, 
especially  as  connecteii  with  the  interests  of  religion. 
When  the  Legislature,  in  177(5,  abolished  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cluirch  of  England  in  the  state,  they  at 
the  same  time  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  and  giving  them  a  right  to  the  glebes  and 
churches  which  had  been  procured  by  a  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  including  Dissenters  of  every  de- 
scription as  well  as  Episcopalians.  Another  bill  was 
introduced,  but  not  yet  passed,  to  extenil  the  privileges 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  as  passed  by  William  and  Marj', 
to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Smith  framed  a  remon- 
strance against  those  acts,  which  he  induced  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover  to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Legislature, 
which  was  a  very  able  State  paper  and  had  tlie  desired 
effect.  About  this  time  aiiotiier  great  excitement  was 
raised  in  Virginia  by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  religion, 
a  scheme  which  was  advocated  by  Patrick  Henrv  and 
other  popular  politicians.  An  adverse  petition  was  pre- 
pared, and  it,  together  with  a  memorial  from  the  pres- 
bytery, was  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Dr.  Smith 


(whose  handwriting  the  papers  show),  who  was  heard 
for  three  successive  days  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  them.  So  decided  was  the  influence  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Virginia  as  to  procure  the  withholding  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  all  power  to  erect  a  religious  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind.  Dr.  Smith's  only  publication 
was  The  Eiddrgement  oJ'ChrisCs  Kingdom,  a  sermon  at  Al- 
bany in  1797.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
iii,  397  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Davidson,  Hist,  of  Presb.  Ch.  in  Kentucki/,  p.  37-39;  Gen, 
Assemb.  Miss.  Marj.  1805;  Foote,  Sketches  of  Virginia, 
1st  series:  Life  of  Dr.  A  shbel  Green ;  Graham,  Le^.  VII ; 
Smyth,  Eccles.  Republicanism,  p.  90-103  ;  Baird,  Religion 
in  America,  p.  109,  110;  Lang,  Religion  and  Education 
in  America,  p.  94,  115,  Kice,  Evangel.  Mag.  ix,  30,  33, 
35,  42,  43.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Blakely,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  July  11,  1820.  In  1843  he  joined  the  Church,  and 
in  December,  1847,  was  ailmitted  into  the  (jieorgia  Con- 
ference. After  its  division  he  became  a  member  of  the 
South  Georgia  Conference.  Besides  serving  as  pastor, 
he  was  Sunday-school  agent  of  the  latter  conference, 
three  years  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
three  years  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  conference  secretary,  and  continued 
in  office  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died  near  Americus, 
Ga.,  Sept.  30,  1872.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1872,  p.  (580. 

Smith,  John  Cross,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  29, 1803.  He  re- 
ceived his  classical  education  in  a  private  school.  After 
studying  theology  under  Dr.  Duncan,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Seminary  and  remained  one  year.  He  was  licensed 
in  1828,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  as  an  evangelist 
at  Fortress  Jlonroe,  Va.  While  here  he  receivetl  a  call 
from  Portsmouth,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
over  that  Church.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  1832,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Bridge 
Street  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C.  He  went  to  work  in 
his  new  charge  with  zeal,  clearing  his  Church  of  a  heavy 
debt,  and  securing  its  prosperity  and  growth.  In  1839 
the  i)astoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  became  agent 
of  the  American  Tract  Society;  but  in  a  few  months  he 
was  called  to  the  Fourth  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
over  which  he  was  installed  in  September,  1839.  Here 
he  labored  with  initiring  zeal  and  energy  for  thirty-eight 
ji^ears,  and  his  Church  was  blessed  with  numerous  and 
powerful  revivals.  He  was  quite  successful  in  building 
churches  free  from  debt,  and  still  more  successful  in 
raising  funds  to  li(piidate  the  debts  of  others.  In  18()1 
he  offered  his  services  gratuitously  as  chaplain  in  the 
Union  army,  and  served  with  fidelity  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  1876  he  received  an  injur}'  jn  the  street  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  and  his  system  gradually 
gave  wav.  He  died  in  Washington,  Jan.  23,  1878. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Faris,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 1822.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  in  1842,  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  licensed  by  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery in  1844,  and  ordained  and  installed  jiastor  of 
Owensborough  (Ky.)  Church.  He  preached  successive- 
ly at  Bardstown.  Ky. ;  Vincennes,  Richmond,  and  Hope- 
well, Ind. ;  and  afterwards  undertook  a  temporary  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Cliristian  Commission  in 
the  army,  wlience  he  returned  sick,  and  died  among  his 
kindred  in  York,  Pa.,  July  4,  l)-!()4.  Tlie  Indianapolis 
Presbytery  recorded  the  following  minute:  "Brother 
Smith  was  an  honored  and  useful  member  of  presby- 
terv,  vvas  well  known  and  greatly  confided  in  in  all  our 
ecclesiastical  councils.  Taken  off  in  tlie  prime  of  life, 
while  pastor  of  a  fiourishiiig  Church, the  lamentations  of 
his  people  follow  him  to  his  grave."  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  1 20 ;  1866,  p.  170.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copaj  Church,  was  l)orii  in  Marllwroiifih,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Sjept.  3t',  l»<Oi'.  Hl-  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
tweiitv-two.  ami  was  also  ailniitted  into  the  New  York 
Conference  on  trial.  When  this  conference  was  ilivideii, 
Mr.  Smith  heinj;  stationed  at  Willett  Street,  New  York 
citv.  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Kast  Confer- 
ence. His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Second  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  his  health  failed.  He  re- 
moved to  Warwick  in  July,  1854.  and  died  Sept,  30,  in 
the  same  year.  See  Miiiutts  oj' Annual  Conferences, 
1855,  p.  545. 

Smith,  John  M.,  a  ^lethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  linrn  in  Itroiiklyn.  N.  V..  (tct.  Id.  IT"'.').  He  was 
converted  in  the  spring  of  IHld.  and  immediately  joined 
the  Church  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  the  city 
of  New  York;  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  but, 
becoming  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  re- 
lin(|uished  that  design  anil  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1817,  and  was  stationed  on  Jamaica  Circuit, 
L.  I.  He  continued  in  this  work  until  Se|>tember,  182(1, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  New  York  Conference  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  in 
wliich  he  continued  until  that  institution  was  removed 
to  White  Plains,  of  which  he  also  took  the  oversight. 
From  this  he  was  transferred,  in  May,  1832,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  languages  in  the  Wesleyan  University. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  with 
great  ardor  of  mind  and  promising  hopes  of  distin- 
gui.-beil  usefulness:  but  his  days  were  soon  cut  off.  and 
he  died  Dec.  'J7,  1832.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  diligent  and 
successful  student;  a  tine  classical  scholar;  sound  and 
systematical  as  a  preacher;  meek,  modest,  and  polished 
as  a  man.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  216; 
Langs,  HUl.  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  146-151.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Pye.  D.O.,  LL.D.,  F.H.S.,  an  emi- 
nent I'.Mgli^b  Presbyterian  divine,  was  born  in  Shef- 
tield.  May  25,  1774.  He  was  educated  at  the  Indepen- 
dent Academy  at  Kotherham,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  the  Independent  Church,  and,  without  entering 
upon  the  regular  work,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
resident  professor  of  classical  literature  and  theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Homerton.  Subsequent- 
ly (in  1815)  he  became  sole  professor  of  divinity,  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  acceptability,  training  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1843  he  re- 
signed this  post  and  became  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  again  took  the  chair  of  classical  literature, 
which  he  retained  until  18."j(),  when  New  College,  St. 
J<dnrs  WimmI,  was  formed  by  the  jiniction  of  Homerton, 
Highbury,  and  Coward  colleges.  Dr.  Smith  retired  to 
j)rivate  life  aiiled  by  a  testimonial  fund  of  .'115,000. 
F>>r  forty-three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  celebrated 
Ciravel  Pits  Clia|iel.  Homerton.  He  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  scientific  pursuits  and  was  honored  by  a  mem- 
Itership  in  the  1,'oyal  and  (Jeological  societies.  He  died 
at  (iuildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5,  1851,  Dr.  Smith  wrote. 
The  Scripture  Testimoni/  to  the  Afe.isiah  (1818-21,  2  vols. 
8vo;  1829,3  vols.;  1837,3  vols.;  1847,2  vols.) :— /■'o«r 
IHsrnurses  on  the  Siicrifice  iintl  J'rieslhood  of  Christ 
(1828,  3d  cd.  1847) : — I'rincipUs  of  Interpretation  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture  (182'.l,  2d  ed.  18;)1)  : 
—  The  Iteliition  l)elireen  Holy  Scrijiture  and  Some  J'lirts 
of  (Jeolotpctil  Science  (183'.t,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1848)  :— /Vr- 
foniilitt/  and  Dirinity  of  the  lloly  Spirit: — Mosaic  Ac- 
count if  the  Creation  and  Ihluije: — Manuid  of  Latin 
(irammar  .—Synoptic  Tables  :—I{easims  of  the  Protes- 
tant lielii/ion;  besides  many  sermons, controversial  pieces, 
and  reviews.  .After  his  death  appeareil  First  Lines  of 
Christian  Thiolnijy,  being  notes  of  his  lectures  to  liis 
BludentH  n«5»,  2<l  ed.  I8(;n).  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
cut  Hiblical  wholars  of  his  day;  and  the  works  above 
enumerated  are  full  of  most  valuable  criticism  and  ex- 
eKe«i*.  See  Medway  (J.],  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writinys  of.lnhn  Pye  Smith  (1853; ;  Allibone,  Z»/cr,  (/ 
brit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthori,  8,  v. 

Smith,  Joseph  ( 1  \  an  English  clergjman,  was  born 


in  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  Oct.  10, 1670,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  (^leen's  College,  Oxford,  May  10,  1689.  In  1693, 
being  chosen  taberder.  he  took  his  tirst  degree  in  arts,  but 
was  afterwards  removeii  from  college  by  Sir  Joseph  Will- 
iamson, who  appointeti  hira  his  deputy  kee]ier  of  the 
Paper-ofHce  at  Whitehall;  and  soon  after,  being  made 
]>lenipotentiary  at  Kyswick,  he  took  Mr.  Smith  with 
him  as  secretary.  He  was  createil  A.IM.  while  abroad, 
March  1, 1696,  and  a  fellow,  Oct.  31,  1698.  Desiring  to 
enter  the  Church,  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1700  and 
was  oniained  by  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford.  Not 
long  after  he  was  presented  to  the  donative  of  Ifley, 
near  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  di- 
vinity lecturer  in  the  college.  In  1704  he  served  as 
senior  proctor.  In  1705  Dr.  Lancaster  presented  him 
to  Hussel-court  Chapel,  ami  then  to  the  lectureship  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit  Street.  Taking  up  bis  resi- 
dence in  London,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain 
to  I'^dward  Yilliers,  earl  of  Jersey,  and  by  him  was  jire- 
sented  at  court.  Made  D.D.  Nov.  2,  1708,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Knights-Emham, 
and  the  donative  of  Upton  Gray,  both  in  Southampton 
County.  In  1716  he  exchanged  Upton  Gray  for  the 
rectory  of  St.  Dionis  Back-church,  London,  over  which 
he  presided  for  forty  years.  On  the  accession  of  George 
I  he  was  made  chajdain  to  the  princess  of  Wales.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  Dindmlm.  Lincoln;  and 
received  the  donative  of  Paddington,  near  London.  He 
was  also  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  St.  ]\Iary,  Newing- 
ton,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square.  He  had  be- 
fore resigned  the  lectureship  of  Trinity  Chajjel,  Conduit 
Street,  and  in  1731  resigned  also  that  of  St.  George's 
in  consequence  of  having  been,  on  Oct.  20,  1730,  elected 
provost  of  Queen's  College.  His  provostship.  which 
lasted  twenty-six  years,  was  of  great  financial  benefit 
to  the  college.  He  died  in  Queen's  College,  Nov.  23, 
17.56.  He  published  onlv  two  Sermons,  and  a  pam- 
l^hlet  entitled  A  Clear  and  Comprehensive  View  of  the 
Behifi  and  A  ttrihvles  of  God,  etc.  See  Alii  bone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Aiiitr.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Smith,  Joseph  (2),  one  of  the  early  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  in  Nottingham,  Pa.,  in  1736.  Of  his  early  edu- 
cation and  religious  convictions  nothing  is  known.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1764;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle  at  Drawyers,  Aug.  5,  1767; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregation 
of  Lower  IJrandyw'ine,  April  19,  1769;  of  the  united 
congregations  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Lower  Brandy- 
wine,  Oct.  27,  1774;  and  of  Buffalo  and  Cross  Creek 
congregations  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  where  he  s|)ent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
die<l  April  19.  1792.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  extraordinary 
preacher  and  laborious  pastor.  "  I  never  heard  a  man," 
said  the  liev.  Samuel  Porter,  "who  could  so  comiiletely 
as  Mr.  Smith  unl)ar  the  gates  of  hell  and  make  me  look 
far  down  into  the  abyss,  or  who  could  so  throw  open 
the  gates  of  heaven  and  let  me  glance  at  the  insuffera- 
ble l)rightness  of  the  great  wliite  throne."  See  Sprague, 
Annals  if  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  274.     (3.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Joseph  (3),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
July  15,  1796.  He  entered  .lefferson  College  and  was 
graduated  in  IS!.").  From  thence  he  went  to  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1819. 
He  was  ordained  and  commenced  ])reaching  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  at  Staunton,  Va.,  and  also  of  that 
at  Frederick  ('ity,  Aid.  He  subseipiently  became  presi- 
dent of  Franklin  College,  O.,  and  also  of  a  college  at 
Frederick  City.  After  this  he  became  general  agent 
of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Northern  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Ohio.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  Hound  Hill,  and  at  Greensburg,  Pa., 
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at  which  latter  place  he  died,  Dec.  4,  1868.  He  was 
the  author  of  Old  Red  Stone  and  a  History  of  Jefferson 
CoUeije.  He  possessed  great  versatilitj'  of  talent,  and 
served  the  Church  in  the  various  relations  he  sustained 
to  it  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness.  See 
riumley,  Preshyterian  Church,  p.  29(5.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Joseph  (-1)  (Mormon  prophet).  See  Mor- 
mons. 

Smith,  Joseph  (o),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Hamjistead,  N.  H.,  .Jan.  31,  18(i.S,  and  ])ursned  his 
studit:s  at  the  New  Hampton  and  Newton  institu- 
tions. Wishing  to  secure  a  full  collegiate  education, 
he  entered  Brown  University  and  was  graduated  iu 
the  class  of  1837,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  27,  1837.  His 
pastorates  were  at  Woonsocket  and  New|)ort.  R.  I.,  and 
at  Grafton  and  North  Oxford,  Mass.  In  the  latter  place 
he  died,  April  26, 1866,     (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  Josiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1704,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  iu  1725.  He  Ijegan  to  preach  within 
about  a  year  of  his  graduation,  and  was  ordained  July 
11,  1726.  In  1729  he  maintained  a  learned  dispute  with 
Eev.  H.  Fisher  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  in 
1740  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Whitelield.  In  1749 
he  received  a  stroke  of  palsy,  from  which  he  never 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly. 
He  nevertheless  continued  writing  sermons,  many  of 
which  were  published.  jMr.  Smith  was  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and  on 
the  surrender  of  Charleston  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  was  released  on  parole.  In  1781  he  was  ordered 
out  of  Charleston,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died  in  October  of  that  year.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  respect- 
able preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  writer  of  consider- 
able reputation.  He  published,  <SVr/«OHS  (1726-45): — 
Sermons  (1752,  8vo): — The  Church  of  Ephesus  Ar- 
raiyned  (1765)  : — Letters,  etc.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  351. 

Smith,  Josiah  D.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1814. 
He  was  educated  in  South  Hanover  College,  Ind..  studied 
divinity  in  the  South  Hanover  Theological  Seminar\', 
was  licensed  by  the  Madison  Presbytery  and  ordained 
by  the  Columbus  Presbytery,  O.,  in  1841,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Truro  and  Hamilton  churches  in  that 
state.  He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbus,  where  he 
died  May  29,  1863.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  high  in- 
tellectual worth.  He  published.  Truth  in  Love: — Ser- 
mons  (Phila.  1864),  with  a  biographical  preface  by  the 
Kev.  James  M.  Piatt  and  an  introduction  by  M.  W.  Ja- 
cobus, D.D.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1864. 
p.  193;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Leonard,  a  minister  of .  the  IMethodist 
E|)iscopal  Church,  was  born  in  Ancaster.  Wentworth 
Co.,  Canada,  May  2,  1838,  and  joined  the  Church  there 
in  1854.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1857,  and  en- 
tered the  Illinois  Conference  in  1860.  In  1873  he  was 
granted  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1874.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  133. 

Smith,  MattheTW,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Antrim  County,  near  Belfast.  Ireland,  in  1825, 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  He  studied 
theologv  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  near  Belfast  in 
1846.  In  1850  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  was 
stated  supply  for  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Jlilton,  Pa.,  where  he  lal)ored  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Wisconsin  as  an  As- 
sociate Reformed  missionary.  In  1854  he  accepted  a 
commission  from  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciet}',  and  became  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church   at    Ceutreville,  la.     He   died  Aug.  13,  1859. 


Mr.  Smith  was  a  faithful  minister,  attending  diligently 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  endearing  himself  to 
all  his  people.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1861, 
p.  164.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Miles,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Hereford,  and  about  1568  entered  Corpus  Cliristi 
College,  Oxford,  but  graduated  at  Brasenose.  He  af- 
terwards became  one  of  the  chaplains  or  petty  canons 
of  Christ  Church,  where  he  took  his  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree.  In  due  course  he  was  preferred  to  the  othce  of 
residentiary  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  was  created  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1594,  and  on  Sept.  20,  1612,  became  bi>h- 
op  of  Gloucester.  His  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages was  so  extraonlinary  that  he  was  employed  by 
James  I  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  began 
with  the  tirst,  and  was  the  last  man  engaged  upon  that 
work,  having  also  written  the  preface.  For  this  service 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  had  leave 
to  hold  in  commendam' h\s,  fornher  livings,  viz.  the  preb- 
end of  Hinton  in  the  Cliurch  of  Hereford;  the  rectories 
of  Upton-upon-Severn  and  Hartlebury,  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester;  and  the  tirst  portion  of  Ledbury,  called  Over- 
hall.  According  to  Willis,  he  died  Oct.  20,  but  Wood  says 
in  the  begimiing  of  November,  1624,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  cathedral.  His  published  works  are.  Sermons 
(Lond.  1632,  fol.): — Sermon  (published  without  his  con- 
sent by  Roljert  Burhill,  1602).  He  was  the  editor  of 
bishop  Babington's  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  pref- 
ace. See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioy,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioy. 
Bid.  s.  v. 

Smith,  Moses,  D.D..  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  N.  C, 
Feb.  28,  1817.  When  two  years  old,  his  parents  moved 
to  Highland  County,  O.,  where  he  was  converted,  and 
united  with  the  Chnrcli.  He  graduated  from  Augusta 
College  in  August,  1842  ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  Jan. 
31,  1843,  and  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Sept. 
27.  His  ordination  as  deacon  took  place  in  1844,  and 
that  of  elder  in  184().  For  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  work.  He  died  in  Newton, 
Jasper  Co.,  la.,  Aug.  25, 1869.  He  was  twice  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference.  He  wrote  works  on  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  the  former  of  which  was  published. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  282, 

Smith,  Noah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  ailmitted  into  the  Georgia 
Conference  about  1837  or  1838,  He  was  a  very  popu- 
lar and  useful  preacher  until  1858,  when  he  took  a 
superannuated  relation.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1860.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  right  principles,  ardent  piety,  and 
indefatigable  in  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1860,  p.  257. 

Smith,  Peyton  Pierce,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  Ga.,  Jan.  12, 1812,  and  joined  the  Church  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Gwin- 
nett Circuit  Quarterly  Conference,  Nov.  12,  1831,  and 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Georgia  Annual  Conference 
was  received  on  trial.  According  to  his  journal,  he  was 
a  travelling  preacher  for  thirty  years  and  four  months, 
during  which  time  he  preached  4414  sermons,  baptized 
1529  persons,  made  5979  visits,  wrote  4941  letters,  and 
travelled,  chiefly  by  private  conveyance,  123,623  miles. 
In  1863  he  was  returned  to  ;\Iadison  district  as  presiding 
elder,  where  he  labored  until  the  day  belore  his  death, 
]May,  18t)3.  INIr.  Smitli  was  one  of  the  olilest  and  most 
efficient  members  of  the  (ieorgia  Conference,  and  as  a 
minister  was  eminently  successful.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1863,  p. 
466;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith.  Philander,  D.D.,  third  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  after  the  sepa- 
rate organization  in  1H28,  was  born  in  Delaware  Coini- 
tv,  N.  y.,  in  1796.     He  was  reared  a  Calvinist,  and  at 
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an  early  ape  settletl  in  Elizabetlitown,  near  Brockville, 
C'anaila.  lie  was  ciiiiverteil  in  lf<17  uiuler  the  preacli- 
hm  »t  bish(>|>  (iin.rfie.  and  united  with  the  Methodisis 
In  I'*"-'"  he  joined  the  (iinesee  Conference,  and  was  duly 
ordained  deactin  and  elder.  In  IfSJlJ  he  was  appointed 
pnsidinf,'  elder  of  the  Lpper  Canada  work,  and  laljored 
n-irnlariv  till  the  union  of  the  Canada  Confirence  with 
the  IJritish  Wi-shyans  in  \Xi.i.  t>pi«>sin>;  this  action, 
di!>sati>lied  with  the  aliandonment  of  the  episcojiacy, 
and  with  the  terms  of  the  union  generally,  he  ceased 
travrllingfora  time.  In  lJ<oG  he  united  witli  the  Meih- 
iMlist  Kpiscupal  Church,  which  had  again  rallied,  and  in 
lh«jl>  was  electetl  to  the  episcopate,  w  hich  otfice  he  held 
until  his  tleath,  in  1*<70.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest 
and  effective;  as  an  administrator  he  was  calm  and 
judicious;  as  an  overseer  in  the  Church  of  Christ  he 
was  watchful,  self-sacriticing.  and  laborious.  See  bimp- 
&on,  L'sfcl'ip.  of  Mtthoduin,  s.  v. 

Smith.  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  .^.iitli  llailUy.  Mass..  Sept.  2t>.  17?<t'.  He  enjoyed  a 
fjood  academical  trainin-;.  praduatetl  at  Jliddlebnry  Col- 
lege, Vt..  in  lS|-.>.  and  at  Princeton  Theoloijical  Semi- 
nary. N.  .1..  ill  IMli).  Licensed  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery, he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  IJalUtoii  Centre.  N.  Y..  in  1«1G.  by  the  Troy  Presby- 
tery. He  afterwards  laboretl  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
(Jhurch  at  .\lbany  for  s<ime  years;  in  llS-29  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Conjirej^alional  Church  in  Burlinjjton,  Yt. ;  in 
1832  of  the  Church  at  Waterford.  X.  Y..  where  he  re- 
niainetl  sixteen  years:  in  1S4*S  afjain  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre. In  1H.>4  he  removed  West,  joinini;  the  Winnebafxo 
I'resliyttTy.  and  liviiifj  at  Beaver  Dam,  \Vis. ;  but  in- 
creasint:  aj;e  prevented  his  taking  that  active  part  in 
the  ministerial  duties  which  marked  his  earlier  years. 
He  dietl  Nov.  7,  I8G0,  Mr.  .Smith  was  a  man  of  deep, 
earnest  piety,  a  close  Biblical  student,  and  in  his  prime 
an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  the  author  of  Africa 
Giren  to  Chi-Ut  (Burlington,  Vt..  18G0),  a  sermon: — The 
I'tiilnnil  (>jfice,einirtiriiii/  A'xperieiicfs  and  Observations 
from  a  Pas/orate  of  Forty  Years  (Phila.  18mo).  See 
Wilson.  Prefb.  Hist.  Almanac,  l86->,  p.  119;  Allibone, 
Inn.  of  liril.  ami  A  mer.  A  ulkors,  s.  v.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Richard  (I),  a  learned  Roman  Catholic 
divine  of  England,  was  Ixirn  in  Worcestershire  in  1500, 
and  e<lucate<l  at  Oxford.  In  1.V27  he  was  admitted  a 
j)n)lmtionary  fellow  of  Mcrton  College,  Untk  his  degree 
of  A.M.  in  I.'>."!0,  and  was  elected  registrar  of  the  nniver- 
^ily  in  the  following  year.  He  afterwards  became  rcc- 
Uir  of  Cuxham.  Oxfordshire:  principal  of  .St.  Alban's 
Hall,  divinity  reader  of  Magdalen  College,  regius  ]>ro- 
feasor  of  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.I),  in  that 
faculty.  In  lo37  he  was  made  master  of  Wittington 
College.  I>indon,  but  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of 
Kdward  VI.  In  the  first  year  of  that  reign  he  re- 
canted his  opinions  at  .St.  Paul's  Cross,  but  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  professorship  at  <)xfi>rd.  He  went  to  St. 
Amlrew's,  S-otland;  thence  to  Paris  in  l.V)0.  anil  then 
to  I»uvain.  where  he  was  made  profe.<<s<ir  of  theology. 
On  the  acc«>i«.>ion  of  «|ueen  Mary  he  returned  to  pjigland. 
wan  restored  to  his  pnife»s<irship,  made  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  anil  chaplain  to  her  majesty.  He  was  one  of 
the  wiinesie*  airainst  Cranmer,  and  at  the  burning  of 
Hiilley  and  Ijtiiiner  he  (ireached.  from  1  Cor.  xiii,  3,  a 
aermoii,  la-ting  aUiut  fifteen  minutes,  full  of  invective 
«gaiii«>t  the  niariyn*.  For  this  conduct  he  was  deprived 
of  all  hit  prifermentH  up<in  the  aece.Hsion  of  Kli/.abeth,and 
pUoe.1  in  the  cu»t(M|y  of  archbishop  Parker,  by  whose 
|M-p>uai>ion  ho  nranted  part  of  what  he  had  written  in 
defeiiee  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  escaped  to 
Doiiay,  Flander«,  where  he  ol.tnined'ihe  deanery  of  .St. 
Peier"H  Chur.h  ntiil  a  profeK»orshi|i.  He  died  in  1503. 
.Smith  wrote  alHiiit  hixteen  tracts  in  favor  of  popery:— 
The  Aurrtio,,  and  I)ffi-nc«  of  t/n>  Sarramentt  (bond. 
l.Vir..  Mn.  Mvo ) :  _.|  Jhfruct  nflhf  Sacrifice  of  the  .Masne 
(I.Mr..  ICmo:  l.'>47.  Mvo): — -i  hovdier  of  the  t'atholike 
yai/ih  ofisUrittts  Church  (2  pts.  8voj.    'The  entire  list 


may  be  seen  in  DodJ  or  Wood.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet,  s.  V. 

Smith,  Richard  (2).  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1566,  and  educated 
at  Irinity  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
He  then  coinpleteil  his  studies  in  Spain,  taking  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Valladolid,  and  in  1003  arrived  in  Eng- 
land as  a  missionary.  He  sided  against  the  Jesuit 
party,  and  was  o|iposed  by  them  when  named  for  the 
bishopric  of  Chalcedon.  On  Feb.  4  be  was,  however, 
appointed  bishop  of  that  diocese.  A  controversy  shortly 
arose  between  him  and  the  regulars  of  his  own  Church, 
anil  Smith  was  ordered  to  drop  the  title  of  Ordiiiani-  of 
pjigland  which  he  hail  assumed.  In  1629  two  procla- 
mations were  issued  against  him.  which  induced  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom  and  retire  to  France.  There  he  ex- 
,  ercised  his  jurisdiction  over  the  FLnglish  Romanists  by 
I  vicars-general  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers.  He  ex- 
'  periencetl  the  kindness  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  abbacy  of  Charroux;  but  his  suc- 
cessor. jNIazarin,  w  ithdrew  bis  protection,  and  deprived 
him  of  that  position.  He  afterwards  retired  to  an  apart- 
■  ment  near  the  convent  of  some  l-^nglish  nuns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  where  lie  died,  JIarch  18. 1655.  Smith 
wrote  several  works  in  defence  of  himself  and  of  popery 
in  his  dispute  with  the  regulars.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vthors,  s.  v. :  Chalmers.  hiii(j.  Diet. 
s.  V.  ;  Dodd,  Church  Disiory,  vol.  iii ;  Hook,  Fcilts.  Biof/. 
s.  V. 

!  Smith,  Robert  (1),  an  English  divine  and  edu- 
cator, was  Ixirn  in  1689,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  A.B.  in  1711. 
A.M.  in  1715.  LL.D.  in  1723.  and  D.D.  in  1739.  Infor- 
mation respecting  Dr.  Smith  is  verj-  meagre.  He  was 
mathematical  jireceptor  to  William,  duke  of  Cunilxr- 
lanil,  and  master  of  mechanics  to  George  II.  In  1716 
he  became  Phmiian  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards succeeded  Bentley  as  master  of  Trinity.  He  died 
in  1768.  Smith's  works  are,  ^4  Ccnj  lele  Si/fttm  of 
Optics  (1728,  2  vols.  4to),  and  IJaivwtiics.  or  the  Philos- 
!  "P^.V  <f  -^fiisical  Sounds  (1760).  See  Allibone,  JJtct.  of 
I  Brit,  and  A  tner  A  vthors,  s.  v. ;  Cambridije  Grudvutes  ; 
Cumberland,  Life  ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v, 

I  Smith,  Robert  (2\  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  and  father  of  the  Revs.  John  Blair  .Smith, 
D.D.,  and  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  D.D..  was  born  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in   1723.      His   family  came   to 

'  America  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  and  settled  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  Braiulywine  River,  about  forty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Lis  mind 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion 
under  the  preaching  of  A\'hii(lield,  during  his  first  visit 
to  America,  and  he  soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  devote 

'  himself  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  placed  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  who 
was  then  conducting  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester 
Co..  Pa.  There  be  made  very  rapid  improvement  in 
both  classical  and  theological  knowledge;  was  licensed 
by   the  New   .Side    Presbytery   of  Newcastle  Dec.  27, 

,  1749.  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches 
in  Peipiea  and  Leacock,  Pa..  March  25,  1751.  Shortly 
after  his  settlement  he  founded  a  school,  designed  chietly 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin.  (Jrcek.  and 
Hebrew  languages,  which  was  afterwards  resorted  to  by 
many  who  were  subsequently  greatly  distinguished  in 
the  different  jirofessions.  In  1759  he  resigned  the  care 
of  the  congregation  of  Leacock:  in  1760  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and    in    1772   he   was   appointed   one  of  its  overseers, 

j  and  held  the  otKce  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  second  moderator  of  the  (iencral  Assembly,  and 
the  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Ixiard  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  New  .lersey. 
He  died  April  1.5,  1793.     Dr.  Smith  was  distinguished 

,  for  his  activity,  being  in  labors  most  abundant.     "F'ew 
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men  in  the  holy  ministry  have  been  more  nseful  or 
mure  esteemed."  He  published  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Side  Presbyteries  of 
Newcastle,  entitled  .1  Wlied  in  the  MidiUe  of  a  Wheel, 
or  the  llannony  and  Connection  of  the  Various  Acts  of 
Dicine  Procideiicc : — Tiro  Sermons  on  Sin  and  Holiness 
(17(j7)  : — A  Sermon  (1774)  : — Three  Sermons  on  Saving 
Faith,  in  the  Anier.  Preacher,  vol.  iv  (1791).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  172;  Allibone, 
iJict.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Gen.  Assembly 
Miss.  Mu'j.  vol.  ii;  Timlow,  Hist.  Serm.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Robert  (3),  D.D.,  an  efficient  Episcopal 
minister  in  America,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Kuiiland,  Aut;.  25,  1732. 
He  passed  A.B.  and  A.M.  at  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  also  elected  fellow,  and  was  ordained  in  175G.  On 
his  arrival  in  America  he  was  successively  assistant  and 
rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  nef>ro  school.  He  exerted  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  American  cause,  and  went  to  the 
lines  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Continental  Hospital,  S.  C,  and  had  charge  of  St. 
Paul's,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md.  He  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  teaching  and  the  care  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Episcopal  Cliurch.  In  1789  he  was  made 
D.U.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1795 
was  elected  bishop.  He  died  Oct.  28,  1801.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  170. 

Smith,  Robert  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  in  1809; 
converted  in  1828,  licensed  as  a  ktcal  preacher  in  1832, 
received  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  the 
same  year,  transferred  and  stationed  on  Oakmulgee  Cir- 
cuit in  1833,  at  Jones's  Valley  in  183-1-35,  and  admitted 
into  full  connection  at  Montgomery,  in  1836,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  25,  1836.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  most  agreeable  compan- 
ion.     See  Minutes  if  A  nnuul  Conferences,  ii,  487. 

Smith,  Robert  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1802.  In  1813  his  family  removed  to 
Champaign  County,  O.,  where  he  lived  till  1824,  when 
he  went  to  Mississippi  to  teach  school.  There  he  was 
converted,  and  united  with  the  Church  No\-.  9,  1824. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826,  and  preached  under 
the  presiding  elder  until  1828,  when  he  was  received  on 
trial  into  the  Mississippi  Conference.  He  labored  as 
missionary  to  the  Choctaw  nation  for  two  years  and  six 
months.  In  1831  he  was  stationed  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  1832,  Mobile;  1833,  Vicksbiirg;  1834,  New  Or- 
leans; 1835,  Natchez ;  183G,  Cole's  Creek  Circuit ;  1837- 
oS.Vicksburg  District;  1839,  Warren  Circuit ;  1840-41, 
appointed  president  of  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy 
at  Washington;  and  in  1842  he  was  at  Centenary  Col- 
lege. In  1843-45  he  labored  as  missionary  among  the 
colored  people  in  Madison  Parish,  La.,  where  he  closed 
his  life  and  work.  May  16,  1845.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1845,  p.  33. 

Smith,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman  and  pop- 
ular writer  of  tracts,  was  born  in  or  near  Dudley,  Worces- 
tershire, in  1588,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  without  taking  a  <legree,  and 
became  Ijeneticed  at  Prittlewell,  Essex,  and  afterwards, 
as  Wood  says,  in  his  own  county;  but,  according  to 
Calamy,  he  had  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Cressedge  and 
Cound,  Shropshire.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebell- 
ion he  went  to  London,  and  sided  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians. On  his  return  to  the  country  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  to  the  conmiissioners  for  the  ejection  of 
"scandalous  and  ignorant  ministers  and  schoolmasters." 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Cressedge.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  hut,  according  to  Wood, 
he  was  living  near  Dudley  in  1G63.  Smith's  works  are, 
David's  Blessed  Man  (Loud.  8vo): — The  Great  Assize 
(r2mo;  thirty -one  editions  of  which  appeared  before 


1684):— /I  Fold  for  Christ's  Sheep  (printed  thirty-two 
times):  —  The  Christian's  Guide: — besiiles  other  tracts 
and  sermons.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BiUiog.  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Bioi/.  iJict.  s.  V. 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  dis- 
tinguislied  divine  ami  educator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  iMarch  l(i,  1750.  At 
a  ver\'  early  period  he  gave  indications  of  possessing 
a  mind  of  no  common  order.  When  he  was  only  six 
or  seven  years  old  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages in  his  father's  school.  "  He  made  the  best  of 
his  opportunities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  im- 
provement in  everj'  branch  to  which  he  directed  his 
attention."  He  became  a  communicant  in  the  Church 
under  his  father's  care  while  he  was  yet  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof;  and  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  under  circum- 
stances the  most  honorable  and  gratifying.  After  grad- 
uation he  returned  to  his  father's  house  and  spent  some 
time  "partly  in  assisting  him  in  conducting  his  school, 
and  partly  in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation 
of  his  own  mind."  In  1770  he  became  tutor  of  the 
classics  and  of  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  two  years,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  great  tidelity  and  acceptance, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  pursuing  a  courseof  • 
theological  study  privately.  In  1773  he  resigned  the 
position  of  tutor,  was  licenseil  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle,  and  immediately  went  as  a  mission- 
arj'  to  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  where  he  soon 
became  an  almost  universal  favorite.  So  powerfid  an 
impression  did  he  make  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  persons  soon  set  on  foot  a  project  for 
detaining  him  there  as  the  head  of  a  literary  institu- 
tion. A  seminary  was  subsequently  chartered  under  the 
name  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  the  double  office  of  principal  of  the  seminary 
and  pastor  of  the  Church,  and  the  duties  of  both  he 
discharged  with  the  most  exemplary  tidelity.  In  1779 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  college  was  then  in 
ruins  in  consequence  of  the  uses  and  al)uses  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  by  both  the  British  and  American 
soldiers;  its  students  were  dispersed,  and  all  its  oper- 
ations had  ceased;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  this  whole  period,  although  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
name  could  not  fail  to  shed  glory  over  the  institution, 
and  he  was  always  intent  upon  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  it  was  mainly  by  the  energy,  wisdom,  and 
generous  self-devotion  of  Dr.  Smith  that  the  college  was 
speedily  reorganized  and  all  its  usual  exercises  resumed. 
In  1783  Yale  College  honored  him  with  D.D.,  and  in 
1810  Harvard  University  with  LL.D.  In  1785  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  to  deliver  their  anniversary  address,  and 
he  met  the  occasion  in  a  manner  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  conferred  lasting  honor  upon  his  name.  The  ad- 
dress was  afterwards  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  society,  and  subsecjuently  in  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved form  in  a  separate  vohmie.  With  this  work  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  both  at  home  and  abroad 
is,  in  no  small  degree,  identitied.  In  1786  he  was  as- 
sociated with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
venerable  men  in  the  Presi)yterian  Church  in  prepar- 
ing the  Form  of  Presbyterial  Government.  In  1794, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  having  died,  he  became  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  now  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  baccalaureate 
discourses  particularly  attracted  large  numbers,  even 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  them;  but 
one  of  his  most  splendid  performances  was  his  oration, 
delivered  at  Trenton,  on  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
occasion  roused  his  facidties  to  the  utmost,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  production  of  great  beauty  and  power.     lu 
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]S02  the  collcijo  cilitice  was  burned,  tofjethcr  with  the 
lilirarifs  liiniitiire,  ami  lixtiires  i)f  every  (lewri|(tioii. 
The  trustees  resolved  to  relmild  it  immediately.  l>r. 
Smith  made  a  betr^int;  t<mr  tlirniii,'!!  tlie  Simtherii 
States,  ami  returned  in  tlie  l.illowin^  sprint:  with  alxmt 
one  hinidrt'il  thmi^ijiiid  dollars,  wliieli,  with  otlu-r  lilieral 
aid.  enalilid  him  to  aoeomplish  vastly  more  than  he 
had  venture«l  to  anticipate.  '•This  was  his  crowning 
nehievement.  He  had  won  new  honors  and  pained 
many  new  friends.  The  collejie  was  popular  and  pros- 
|HToiis  ami  numberetl  two  hinidred  students.  New 
buildings  were  soon  erectetl.  and  several  new  |)rofess(irs 
were  added  to  the  faculty."  During  the  wliole  period 
of  his  presiilency  he  continued  to  contribute  to  the  ele- 
vati<iu  of  the  college  to  a  position  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, and  ever  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest, 
and  most  successful  disciplinarians  of  any  age.  In  IHTi, 
being  t<H)  much  enfeebled  to  discharge  any  longer  the 
duties  of  his  otlice.  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  pres- 
ident and  retirtMl  to  a  place  which  the  board  of  trustees 
jirovided  for  him.  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of 
ins  life.  He  dieil.  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  Aug.  21, 
l«i;>.  and  his  remains  were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  illus- 
trious pre<lecessors.  Dr.  Smith  was  an  indefatigable 
student;  conversant  with  the  literature,  science,  ])hilos- 
iiphy.  and  [Militics  <»f  ancient  and  modern  titnes;  a  clas- 
sical scholar  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  phrase; 
And  wrote  and  conversed  in  Latin  with  great  facility 
and  was  a  lirst-rate  (iroso<list.  As  a  preacher,  the  uni- 
form testimony  was  that  his  eloquence  in  his  best  days 
had  no  parallel.  His  superior  talents  as  professor  and 
principal  were  everywhere  spoken  of  and  acknowledged. 
As  a  man.  the  saintly  aspect,  the  tran(|uil  resignation, 
the  hundile  faith,  the  generous  sympathy,  the  compre- 
liensive  charity,  the  modest,  unpretending  gentleness 
of  his  whole  manner,  all  proclaimed  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman and  the  mature  and  gifted  good  man.  The  fol- 
Itiwing  is  a  list  of  his  publications:  K.ssay  on  the  Cdiises 
of  the  Varwli/  of  Complexion  and  Fii/nre  of  the  Unman 
Species,  etc.  (I'iiila.  17H7.  Xvo;  Edin.  17«8.  8vo;  Lond. 
1790,  8v(.;  '2d  ed.  New  IJrunswick,  N.  .1..  1810,  8vo):— 
Sermons  (Newark,  N.  .1.,  17'.t!t,  8vo ;  Lond.  1801.  8vo)  :— 
Ln-liirin  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christinn  Relii/ion  (Phila. 
IKO'.I,  r2mo) : — lectures  on  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy (^Trenton,  N.  J.,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Comprehensive 
Vifip  of  Principles  of  Xatural  and  Revealed  Relit/ion 
(New  Brunswick.  1815,8vo).  He  also  published  a  num- 
lier  of  single  s<'rmons,  orations,  and  discourses  (1781- 
1810).  After  his  death  a|ipeared  Sermons,  irilh  a  Brief 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Wrilini/s  (I'liila.  l«2l.  2  vols. 
Hvo).  .See  Sprague,  Annuls  if  the  Amer.  J'lilpit,  iii, 
3Hh-M'};  Life  and  Works  ofj'hilip  Lindslei/  (l«G(i).  iii, 
<5.i2;  Life  of/h:  A  rchibald  A  lerander.  p.  2G5;  \ew  York 
MeiL  and  Phys.  Joiii-n.  l«Oit;  Mitchell  [Dr.  John],  A's- 
any  on  the  Causes  of  the  I  different  Colors  of  People  in 
Ififfeient  Climates;  Analer.  Mat/.  XV, -US;  xvi,  1  ;  l.'am- 
fuiy  (Dr.  Davi<l].  Hist,  if  the  I'nitnl  States.  l(;o7-1808; 
conliinied  to  the  treaty  of  (Ihent  by  .S.  S.  Smith,  D.D.. 
LLD.,  and  rither  literary  gentlemen  ;  Allilmne,  J/ict.  of 
Jlrit.  and  A  mer.  A  iithors  ;  Davidson,  ///.</.  of  the  J'resb. 
Chnrrh  in  Kentucky,  p.  3'J ;  Thomas,  Jiioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 
(J.  I.  S.) 

Smith.  Samtiel  TV.  (\\  a  minister  of  the  IMeth- 
iKli-t  i;piMci|.;il  Cliureh.  was  born  in  Kngland  in  l«12, 
mill  iHgan  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  Im;M 
he  Joined  the  itinerant  milli^try,  in  which  he  continued 
lo  lalMir  until  liin  death,  .March  Kl,  IH.'jK.  See  .Minutes 
of  .Innuiil  Coufrrences,  18,'>8,  [>.  'M, 

Smith.  Samuel  TW.  (2).  a  minister  of  the  IMeih- 
f><^i^l  K|ii«<iipal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
identilie.l  hiin-lf  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in 
Cork.  «>n  May  2.'),  IM.JI.  he  reached  (Quebec,  (a.,  and 
Miorily  after  removed  to  I'oint  of  l.'ocks,  Md.,  still  fol- 
lowing Imh  profeHhion  of  teacher.  He  was  licensed  lo 
prom-h  in  .laruiary,  18;5.^,  and  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  Itallimure  Conference  in  .March,  1838.     After  twen- 


ty years  of  active  service,  he  w.is  disabled  by  an  acci- 
dent, being  struck  by  a  lire-engine,  and  soon  after  died, 
June  7, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Conferences,  18G0, 
p.  19. 

Smith,  Seth,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  burn  in  Ilristol  County.  Me..  Feb.  1, 
bsd,"),  and  was  converted  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
June,  1829.  He  removed  to  Indiana  in  1834,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1837,  and  joined  the  travelling  con- 
nection in  1838.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  South-east 
Indiana  Conference,  and  labored  faithfully  until  about 
a  month  previous  to  his  death,  Oct.  1,  1853.  See  Min- 
utes of  .1  nnual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  290. 

Smith,  Socrates,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  born  in  llenniker.  N.  II.,  Jinie  It),  1814. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842  and  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  .Seminary,  where  he  took 
the  full  course  and  graduated  in  18-I5.  He  was  soon 
thereafter  ordained,  and  accepted  a  call  Nov.  23,  1845, 
to  lleardstown.  III.,  as  a  stated  supply.  After  remain- 
ing one  year,  he  became  a  stated  supply  to  the  Panther 
Creek  Church,  III.,  where  he  retnained  until  1849,  and 
then  became  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in  (ireenviile, 
III.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1853,  when  he 
received  a  commission  as  home  missionary,  and  laliored 
at  Jerseyville  and  Troy,  III.,  to  1859.  After  this  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  remained  without  charge  in 
Greenville,  where  he  died  in  18C9.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Stephen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Hampshire  Coimty, 
Va.,  Nov.  1,  1802,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  181.5. 
He  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1830, 
In  1844  he  lost  his  voice  while  preaching  in  a  new, 
damp  church,  and  took  a  superannuated,  and  afterwards 
a  su|iernumerary,  relation.  In  18G7  he  again  became 
effective,  so  continuing  until  his  death,  Oct.  9,  1871. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Conftrences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
<So«//(,  1872,  p'.  648, 

Smith,  Sydney,  an  English  clergyman  and  cel- 
ebrated humorist,  was  born  in  Woodford,  Essex,  in 
1771,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New 
College,  ( >xford,  where,  in  1790,  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Having  entered  the 
Church,  he  became,  in  1794,  curate  of  Amesbury,  Wilt- 
shire, but  three  years  later  went  to  Edinburgh  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  to  the  son  of  the  squire  of  his  parish.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  he  officiated  in  the  Episcopal  chapel 
there.  In  1802,  in  coiniection  with  JeflTrey,  Horner, 
lirougham.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  T'layfair,  and  others, 
Smith  started  the  Kdinhun/h  Ririeir,  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  which,  as  editor,  he  contributed  seven  articles. 
In  1803  he  went  to  London,  and  was  soon  popular  as  a 
preacher,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  (1804-6), 
and  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  In  1806,  during 
the  short  reign  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  presented  by  lord 
Erskine  to  the  rectory  of  Eoston-le- Clay,  Yorkshire, 
worth  alioiit  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Eailiiig  to 
exchange  this  for  some  more  desirable  living,  he  built 
a  new  rectory,  and  in  1814  moved  into  it  with  his  fam- 
ily. Some  eighteen  years  afterwards  the  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire gave  him  the  living  of  Londesborough  (seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year)  to  hold  luitil  ^Ir.  Howard,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  of  age.  In  1828  lord  chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst  i)resented  him  to  a  prebemlal  stall  in 
Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to  exchange  Foston  for  Combe 
Florey,  Somersetshire.  In  1831  earl  (irey  appointed 
him  one  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  .St.  Paul's.  Hav- 
ing iidierited  considerable  pro|)erty  from  his  brother 
Courtenay,  he  invested  largely  in  the  public  stock  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  the 
interest  on  her  bonds  called  out  bis  Petition  to  Coni/ress 
ami  Letters  on  American  l)elits.  He  died  in  London, 
Feb.  22,  184.5.  Sydney  Smith  was  not  only  the  witti- 
est, but  one  of  the  wisest,  men  of  his  age.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  great  abuses,  and  to  the  ex- 
posure of  public  vices  and  crimes  at  a  time  when  vice 
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was  enthroned  in  high  [jlaces,  and  when  so  many  perils 
environed  the  path  of  a  reformer  as  to  re(iuire,  in  even 
tlie  mildest  innovator,  a  large  stock  of  luimanity  antl 
an  equal  share  of  courage,  ^^'itll(lllt  the  p(j\ver  and 
prestige  which  in  England  usually  follow  high  birth  or 
wealth,  he  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  his  day  than  any  man  except,  perhaps,  lord 
Brougham.  He  erred  at  times  in  treating  sacred  sub- 
ject5  with  levity  and  seeming  irreverence;  but  this 
fault  was  one  of  natural  temperament  and  had  no  root 
in  infidelity.  Although  his  Cliristianity  partook  of  the 
temper  of  the  time  and  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and 
had,  therefore,  far  less  of  the  evangelical  element  than 
could  be  desired,  it  is  yet  clear  that  his  life  was  main- 
ly regulated  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  that  he 
found  peace  and  comfort  in  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  His  writings  are,  Six  Sej-mons 
(Edinb.  1800,  small  8vo): — contributions  to  the  Eclin- 
hurrjh  Review  (published  1839) : — Peter  Plymlei/'s  Let- 
ters (1807),  to  promote  Catholic  emancipation:  —  Ser- 
mons (1809,2  vols.) : — Speeches  on  Catholic  Claims  and 
Reform  Bill  (1825-31): — Three  Letters  to  Archdeacon 
Sini/leton  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commhssion  (1837-39) : — 
The  Ballot  (1837) -.—Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
Church  Bills  (1838):— Letters  on  Rnilicai/s  (1842):— 
Letters  on  American  Debts  (1843).  After  his  death  ap- 
peared. Fragments  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(Lond.  1845,  8vo) -.—Sermons  (ibid.  1846,  8vo):—Ele- 
mentari/  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1850,  8vo).  See 
Memoir  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  bv  his  daughter,  lady 
Holland  (N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  iner,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Thomas  (1),  a  learned  English  divine  and 
writer,  was  born  in  the  parish  <»f  Allhallows,  Barking, 
Essex,  .June  8,  1638,  and  was  educated  at  (Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  being  elected  fellow  in  16(56.  In  June, 
1668,  he,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  Sir  Daniel  Harvey, 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  returned  in  1671. 
In  1676  he  travelled  in  France,  and  returning  shortly 
he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  .Joseph  Williamson,  secretary 
of  state.  In  1683  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the 
year  following  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Stanlake,  diocese  of  Oxford,  but  resigned  it  in  a 
month.  In  1687  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  Heytesbury,  Wilts.  In  August,  1688,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  (iiffard  because  he 
refused  to  live  among  the  new  popish  fellows  of  that 
college.  He  was,  however,  restored  in  October  follow- 
ing; but  afterwards,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  his  fellowship  was  pronounced  void, 
Jidy  25,  1692',  He  died  at  London,  ]\Iay  11,  1710. 
Among  his  learned  works  are  the  following  :  Diatriba 
de  Chaldaicis  Paraphrastis  (Oxon.  1662, 8vo) : — Synta;/- 
m.a  de  Druidum  Morihus  ac  Limtitutvs  (Loud.  1664,  8vo) : 
— Epistolas  Du(E,  etc.  (Oxon.  1672, 8vo) : — De  Grwcai  Ec- 
clesice  Hodierno  Statu  Epistola  (ibid.  1676.  8vo)  : — Mis- 
cellanea (2  vols.  12mo ;  vol.  i,  1686 :  vol.  ii,  1690) : — Epis- 
tolce  et  Annales  Camdeni  ub  A.D.  1603  ad  1623,  etc. 
(1691,  4to).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?: 
A  uthors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Bioff.  Diet.  s.  V. 

Smith,  Thomas  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Jlass.,  March  Kt,  1702,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1720,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
April,  1722.  On  account  of  his  youth  he  declined  a 
call  from  the  Church  in  Bollingham,  IMass.,  but  preach- 
ed in  various  places  as  a  supply.  On  March  8,  1727,  a 
Church  was  constituted  at  Falmouth  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  ordained  its  pastor,  and  continued  such  until  1764, 
when,  on  account  of  infirmity,  he  received  Kev.  Samuel 
Deane  as  his  colleague,  lie,  however,  preached  in  his 
turn  till  the  close  of  1784.  His  death  took  place  May 
23,  1795.  The  onh'  pul)lications  of  Mr.  Smith  are  a 
Sermon  (1756)  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Solomon  Lom- 
bard, and  a  Practical  Discourse  to  Seafaring  .tfen  (1771). 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  326. 


Smith,  Thomas  (3),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Kent  County,  IMd.,  June  3, 1776.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life,  began  to  preach  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence Jlay  20.  1798,  and  "the  demonstrations  which  had 
attended  Abbott's  labors  were  repeated  at  almost  all  his 
appointments,  and  himdreds  of  souls  were  gathered  into 
the  societies."  He  labored  as  follows:  Caroline  Circuit, 
1798;  Flanders  Circuit,  N.  J.,  1799;  Northampton  Cir- 
cuit, Va.,  1800-1 ;  Dover,  Del.,  1802;  Annamessex,  Md., 
1803;  Talbot  Circuit,  1804;  Seneca  Circuit,  N.  Y.,  1805 ; 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  1806;  Asburv,  N.  J.,  1807;  Lewiston, 
Del.,  1808;  St.  (Jeorge's,  Philadelphia,  1809;  Cecil,  Md., 
1810;  Smyrna,  Del.,  1811;  Kent,  Md.,  1812;  Accomack, 
Va.,  1813;  from  1814  to  1816  he  was  allowed  a  respite 
on  account  of  ill-health;  Kent  Circuit,  1817;  New 
Brunswick,  1818;  Kensington,  1819;  Kent,  1820-21 ;  su- 
pernumerary in  1822,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  May,  1844.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of 
unquestioned  piety,  a  superior  pastor,  and  a  powerful 
preacher.  He  preached  "  with  the  utmost  brevity,  but 
with  the  utmost  power."  He  possessed  a  faith  admira- 
ble in  its  earnestness  and  sublime  in  its  power.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  iii,  595 ;  Experience  and 
Ministerial  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  edited  by 
the  Eev.  David  Dailv  (N.  Y.  1848);  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  iii,  379,  415;  iv,  269.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Thomas  (4),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Me.,  Aug.  17,  1812.  Converted 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  set  out  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry,  and,  by  his  own  exertions  prepared 
for  college,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  and 
at  Bangor  The(»logical  Seminary  in  1843.  He  preached 
in  Maine  at  Cherrytiehl  and  Orrington,  and  in  1849  be- 
came pastor  of  Brewer  Village,  where  he  continued  un- 
til his  death,  April  7,  1861.  Mr.  Smith  was  pre-emi- 
nently excellent  as  a  pastor,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  work, 
and  pursued  his  objects  with  unconquerable  energy. 
See  Congregational  (luarterly,  1861,  p.  376. 

Smith,  Thomas  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, w-as  born  Jan.  1,  1807,  embraced  religion  in  1824, 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
Feb.  11,  1828,  and  appointed  to  Washington  Circuit, 
Ga. ;  Reedy  River  Circuit  in  1828;  received  into  full 
connection  in  1830,  and  sent  to  Morganton  Circuit; 
Cooper  River  Circuit  in  1831-32;  supernumerary  on 
Lancaster  Circuit  in  1833;  returned  effective  and  ap- 
pointed to  Lincolnton  Circuit  in  1834:  superannuated 
in  1835,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death, 
Nov.  27.  1837.  As  a  minister  he  possessed  good  preach- 
ing abilities,  and  was  much  beloved  by  those  with 
whom  he  labored.     See  Minutes  of  Ann.  Conf.  ii,  575. 

Smith,  Thomas  G.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1756,  came  to  America  in  1774, 
and  enlisted  actively  in  the  cause  of  American  indepen- 
dence. After  the  Revolutionary  war  he  studied  for  the 
ministry  under  Dr.  John  Mason,  and  obtained  license  to 
preach  in  1791  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
His  ministry  covered  the  period  of  forty-six  years,  dur- 
ing most  of  which  (1808  to  1837)  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  He  had 
previously  been  settled  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  Orange  County,  and  then  in  Ulster  County,  in  the 
churches  of  Esopus,  Bloomingdale,  and  Hurley.  He 
was  always  a  favorite  preacher,  popular  in  manner, 
evangelical  in  spirit,  and  Calvinistic  in  creed,  and  in 
the  pid|)it  was  ]iartieularly  practical  and  experimental. 
He  possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  soinid  body,  and  a  warm 
heart  with  a  vigorous  intellect.  His  ministry  was  dis- 
criminating, and  in  every  respect  useful  and  honored. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  219, 
220.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Smith,  Turner  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch.  South,  was  born  in  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  May  15, 1818,  and  moved  to  Missouri  iu  1833, 
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He  united  with  the  Church  in  ISHO.  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  IHA>'>.  and  entered  the  St.  I^mis  0>nfercnce  in 
1851,  lie  was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  1.  l*to4;  and  elder 
Oct.  12,  1K.J4).  He  died  April  -JO,  l«o7.  .See  Miiiiilex 
oj'  Annual  Conftrenns  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  South,  1857, 
p.  744. 

Smith  (or  Smyth).  "William  (\\  an  Enf;li.sh 
jirclalc.  w.is  a  n.'iliw  nt"  UnK;i>liiri'.  iuul  l>orn  atHHit  tlie 
iniddlc  of  the  l.'xli  century.  He  took  his  LL.H.  dei^ree 
at  Oxford  In-fore  14".»'J.  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  »>f  Cheshinit,  llertfonlshire,  by  the  countess  of 
Richmond.  Previous  to  this  (Sept.  '20,  14H5)  he  was 
ap|H)inted  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  a  few  years  after 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Stephen's.  Westmin- 
ster. In  14'.>3  he  was  consecrated  l)i>hop  of  I.ioliliild 
ami  Coventry.  lie  was  shortly  afterwards  made  presi- 
dent of  the  prince's  council  within  the  marches  of  Wales. 
There  was  a  renewal  of  this  commission  in  theseven- 
tet-nth  year  of  Henry  VII,  of  which  Smith  was  a^ain 
lord-president.  In  1405  he  rebuilt  the  hosjiital  of  St. 
John,  Lichtield,  and  gave  a  new  body  of  statutes  for 
ihe  use  of  the  society.  Hishop  Smith  was  transhited  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln  in  November,  14',I5.  In  15110  he  was 
electeil  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1507-8  he  con- 
certed the  plan  of  llrasenose  College,  along  witli  his 
frieiul  Sir  Kichard  Sutton,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed. 
He  diwi  at  Huckden,  .Ian.  2,  1513  (1514),  and  was  in- 
tem'il  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  See  Churton,  Lires  of  the 
J-'oii  III  lent:  Chalmers,  ///.</.  of  Orford;  Iluok,  Eccks. 
Jii'if/. :  Chalmers,  /ii'if/,  iJict.  s.  v. 

Smith,  'William  (2),  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  burn  in  Worcester  in  1711,  and  educated  at  the 
grannnar-school  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1732.  In 
1735  he  was  presented  by  .lames,  earl  of  Derby,  to  the 
rectory  of  Trinity  Church,  Chester,  and  by  his  son  to 
the  deanery  of  Chester  in  17.'>8.  He  held  the  master- 
ship of  lirentwotxl  School,  Essex,  for  one  >ear,  1718; 
and  in  \7'>x  was  nominated  one  of  the  ministers  of  St, 
(Jeorge's  ( 'hurch.  Liverpoul,  which  he  resigned  in  1707. 
With  his  duanery  he  held  the  |la^i^h  churched  of  Hand- 
ley  and  rrinity,  but  in  1780  resigned  the  last  for  the 
rectory  of  West  Kirkbv,  He  died  Jan.  12,  1787.  He 
is  known  in  the  literary  world  chiefly  by  his  valuable 
translation  of  l.oiii/inns  on  the  Snhlime  (1738,  8vo) : — 
Thunjilidni  (17,");^,  2  Vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  1781,  8vo): 
— XriiDjihoii'g  //Lilory  <;/'  the  Aj/'iiiin  of  (Ireece  (1770, 
4to):— .\'j«*'  Sermiiiig  on  the  lieiititudis  (1782,  8 vo).  See 
Allilxme,  I)irl.  of  liril.  and  Aiiier.  Authors,  8,  v, ;  Dar- 
ling, I't/rlop.  HiUioi/.  s.  V,;  GtiilUiiuuis  Mof/azine,  vol, 
Ixi;   ('li,'dttur>.  //i'"//,  />irt.  g.  v. 

Smith, 'William  (3),  D,D.,  an  Episcopalian  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  Aberdeen,  .Scotland,  in  1727,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  in  his  native  city  in  1747, 
For  time  years  he  taught  a  jtarocliial  school,  and  in 
17.VI  came  to  the  L'nitcil  Slates,  He  acted  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  (iov,  Martin,  on  Long  Island,  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  take  ^charge  of  Ihe 
.Seminary  in  rhila<lelphia,  which  has  since  become  the 
rniversily  of  Pennsylvania,  He  accepted,  went  to 
England  for  holy  orders,  ami  being  ordained  in  Decem- 
Iwr,  17i'>,'t.  returned, and  in  ihe^Iay  following  look  charge 
of  the  iusiiiulion.  lu  175'.»  he  reluriie<l  to  England  and 
received  bis  det;ree  of  1  ).|).  from  the  I'niver^ily  of  Ox- 
fonl,  and  alMUit  the  same  lime  from  Aberdeen  College. 
A  fi'w  yearH  after  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Trinily  (;4)llcgt.,  Dublin,  In  I7r,(;  the  mission 
in  Oxford  being  vacant,  Dr,  Smith  undertook  to  supjilv 
it  twice  in  three  weeks,  and  was  placed  by  his  own 
refpiesf  ou  thi-  li^tt  of  the  society's  misNionaries  the  next 
year.  Dr.  Smith  held  a  somewhat  indecisive  allitude 
in  the  conlCHt  thni  resulted  in  the  nation's  iudcpenclemc. 
The  charter  of  ihe  College  of  I'hiladelphin  Ining  taken 
•way  in  NovemlK-r,  1770,  Dr.  Smith  became  rector  of 
Chester  I'arish,  Md,,  and  established  a  classical  semi- 
nary, which  ill  .June,  1782,  was  chartered  as  Washin<r- 


ton  College,  of  which  he  became  president.  He  was 
I)resident  of  the  convention  which  organized  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  in  June  following  was 
elected  bishop  of  ^Maryland  ;  but  finding  strong  o|)posi- 
tion  to  an  episcopate  in  that  state,  and  others  elsewhere 
opposeil  to  his  consecration,  he  gave  up  the  matter  al- 
together. In  1783  he  took  charge  also  of  St.  Paul's 
Parish,  Kent  C<i.,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  He 
was  on  the  committee  appointed  in  1785  to  revise  the 
Praver-book,  In  178!),  the  charter  of  the  College  of 
Pliiladelphia  having  been  restored,  he  again  became  its 
president.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1803. 
"Dr.  Smith  was  a  learned  scholar,  an  elo(|ueiit  and 
greatly  popular  preacher,  and  distinguished  as  a  teacher 
of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  an  astronomer,"  He  was 
the  author  of  many  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  let- 
ters, pamphlets,  etc,  of  which  a  selection  was  published, 
with  a  preface  by  bishop  White,  under  the  title  of  The 
Works  of  William  Smith,  D.D.  (Phila,  1803,  2  vols, 
8vo),  For  a  complete  list  of  these  works,  see  Sprague, 
Annals  oJ' the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  161 ;  also  Allibone,  liict. 
of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  A  uihors,  s,  v, ;  Duyckinck,  t'l/clop. 
of  Amer.  Lit.  i,  388;  Rich,  Bibl.  Amer.  Xora,  i,  111, 
120,  225,  245,  370, 

Smith, 'William  (4),  D,D,,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Scotland  about  1754,  and  came,  an 
ordained  minister,  to  the  LTnited  States  in  1785.  Short- 
ly after  he  was  settled  in  Stepney  Parish,  Md,,  and  after 
remaining  there  two  years  became  rector  of  St,  Paul's 
Church,  Narraganset,  K.  I,  He  left  .Jan,  28,  1700,  to 
assume  tlie  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport.  K.  I. 
He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Church  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  left  Newport  April  12, 1707,  to  take  charge 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
opened  a  grammar-school.  In  1802  he  became  jirincipal 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
left  in  1801),  and  returned  to  New  York,  wheiu?  he  died, 
April  G,  1821.  He  was  author  of  The  Reasumihleness  of 
Setting  Forth  the  Praises  of  God  (N.  Y.  1814,  12mo): — 
Essays  on  the  Christian  Ministry  : — Chants  Jor  Public 
Worship:  —  Office  of  Institution  of  Ministers,  in  the 
American  Prayer-book:  —  also  occasional  sermons  and 
articles  in  periodicals.  See  Allibone,  iJict.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthvis,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnuls  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit.  V.  345. 

Smith,  "William  (5),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  Ixirn  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jidy  17,  1703,  He 
entered  .Jefferson  College,  and  after  his  graduation  was 
appointed  to  a  tutorship  in  the  same.  In  1821  he  was 
inducted  into  the  professorship  of  ancient  languages. 
He  held  this  position  with  marked  ability  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  when,  on  the  division  of  the  chair  and  the 
appointment  of  a  professor  of  the  Latin  language,  he 
was  made  vice-jiresident  of  the  college  and  professor  of 
the  (ireek  language  and  literature.  Such  he  continued 
at  the  union  of  the  Canonsbnrg  and  .Jefferson  colleges 
in  1805.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  profound  linguist,  and  an  able 
teacher  of  the  languages.  Preferring  retirement  after 
so  long  a  service,  he  resigned,  and  was  made  emeritus 
jirofessor,  the  college  being  unwilling  to  part  with  a 
man  of  such  eminent  attainments.  He  died  at  Canons- 
burg,  .July  17,  ISIH.      (W,  P,  S,) 

Smith,  "William  (0),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia ( 'onference  in  1802,  w.as  ordained  deacon  in  1N04, 
and  elder  in  1800,  He  located  in  1810,  but  in  1825  his 
name  appears  on  the  Miimtes  as  supcrnmnerary,  which 
relation  he  held  until  1H32.  when  he  became  sufierannu- 
ated.  ami  so  coniinued  until  his  death  at  Long  Hranch, 
N.  .1..  April  «,  \KA.  See  Minutes  (f  A  miual  ConJ'eniaes, 
I H5 1,  p.  .!.",•.'. 

Smith, 'William  (7),  a  i\rethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Niagara,  Upper  Canada.  March  20, 
l«02,  was  converted  when  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  and 
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prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  in  Cazenovia  (N.  Y.) 
Seminary.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Canada  Conference 
in  1827,  which  he  served  with  fidelity  and  acceptance 
during  a  period  of  eight  years,  filling  such  responsible 
stations  as  Brockville.  Kingston,  and  Toronto,  In  1835 
he  removed  to  New  England,  and  in  18oC  was  received 
into  the  New  England  Conference,  and  preached  succes- 
sively at  Williamsburg,  Westfield,  Charlestown,  Lynn, 
Wood  End,  and  Church  Street,  Boston,  where  he  died, 
iVIarch  30,  1843.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  benevolence, 
faithfulness,  and  conscientiousness  were  among  the  traits 
of  his  character.  In  doing  the  work  of  a  pastor  he  shone 
pre-eminently  bright.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iii,  450. 

Smith,  William  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Kenilworth,  England, 
Feb.  26,  1826,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  when  but  sixteen.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1857,  and  was  received  on  trial  by 
the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  in  1858.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  presiding  elder,  but  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  term  of  four  years'  service  by  death,  May  20, 
1875.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  128. 

Smith,  William  (^9),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
Mount  Pleasant  (Pa.)  Church,  Radnor  Circidt.  In  1856 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  received  on  trial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Cctnference.  In  1864  his  health  declined, 
and  he  was  superannuated.  He  died  June  7, 18G4,  aged 
thirty-one.     See  Minutes  of  Ann.  Conf  1865,  p.  35. 

Smith,  William  AndreTAr,  a  minister  of  the 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Nov.  29, 1802.  He  received  a  good  Eng- 
lish education  in  Petersburg,  united  with  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  February,  1825.  In  1833  he  became 
agent  for  the  Randolph  Macon  College,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  fill  the  chief  stations  in  his  conference  until 
1846,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
This  office  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and  acted  also  as 
professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losoph}'.  In  1866  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Central  College,  Mo.,  in  1868.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  became  tlie  subject  of  a  disease 
that  eventually  caused  liis  death,  March  1,  1870.  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  479. 

Smith,  William  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
son  of  Robert  Smith.  D.D.,  was  born  in  Pequea,  Pa.,  May 
10, 1752.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1773,  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  Del., 
in  1776,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Wilmington  about  1786.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
1796,  and  l)ecame  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church- 
es of  Harlingen  and  Shannock,  N.  ,1.,  in  which  relation 
he  died,  about  the  year  1815.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dewitt  writes,  "  I  remember  him  while  I  was  studying 
theology  at  New  Brunswick,  1810-12.  He  was  plain  in 
his  manners,  a  judicious  and  instructive  preacher,  with- 
out much  power  of  elocution  ;  a  faithful  pastor,  and  ami- 
able and  exemplary  in  his  spirit  and  deportment."  See 
S[)rague,  Annats  of  the  Amcr.  Pulpit,  iii.  173. 

Smith,  Worthington,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  1795.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1816.  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1819.  He  was 
minister  at  St.  Albans.  Vt.,  1823-49,  and  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  from  1849  initil  his  death 
at  St.  Albans,  Feb.  13,  1856.  He  published  separate 
Sermons  (1846,  1848,  1849) :— and  a  volume  of  Sermons, 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey  (An- 
dover, 1861.  12mo). 

Smithers,  William  Collier,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  was   born   in    1796,  and  was  educated  at 


Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  served  the  cure  of  St. 
Alphage,  (ireenwich,  for  eighteen  years,  that  of  Charl- 
ton for  five  years;  and  was  also  principal  of  a  school. 
He  died  at  Maize  Hill,  Greenwich,  Feb.  19,  1861.  His 
works  were  principally  educational,  as,  The  Classical 
Student's  Manual: — On  the  Particles,  the  Middle  Verb, 
etc.    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Jirit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Smoke  (usually  V— ^i  ashdn,  Kairvoq;  but  in  Gen. 
xix,  28  ;  Psa.  cxix,  83,  the  stronger  word  "Ilk3"'p,  kitor, 
is  used,  like  Ti'<pofiai,  Matt,  xii,  20).  On  the  expression 
"  pillars  of  smoke"  (Joel  ii,  30,  31 ;  Acts  ii,  19,  20 )  Thom- 
son remarks  {Land  and  Book,\\,i\\)  that  they  "are 
probably  those  columns  of  sand  and  dust  raised  high  in 
the  air  by  local  whirlwinds,  which  often  accompany  the 
sirocco.  On  the  great  desert  of  the  Hauran  I  have  seen 
a  score  of  them  moving  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
plain."     See  Whirlwind. 

Smotherman,  Jesse  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the 
Memphis  Conference  in  1854.  He  labored  in  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  ministry  (with  the  exception  of  one 
year's  service  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion)  until 
his  death,  in  1863.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1863,  p.  435. 

Smyrna,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  moth- 
I  er  of  Adonis,  commonly  called  Myrrha  ;  (2)  one  of  the 
j  Amazons  from  whom  the  town  in  Asia  Minor  derived 
its  name. 

Smyr'na  CSfivpra,  myrrh),  a  city  which  derived  its 
Biblical  importance  from  its  prominent  mention  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia  IMinor 
(Rev.  ii,  8-11).  (In  the  following  account  we  freely 
use  the  matter  in  the  Classical  and  Biblical  dictionaries 
on  the  subject.) 

I.  History. — This  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Ionia 
(Ptol.  v,  2)  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  that  gulf  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea  which  receives  its  name  from  it  (!Mela, 
i,  17,  3),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles,  and  320 
stadia  north  of  Ephesus  (Strabo,  xv,  632).  It  is  in  N.  lat. 
38^  26',  E,  long.  27°  7'.  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  ancient  town  founded  by  an  Amazon  of  the  name 
of  Smyrna,  who  had  previously  conquered  Ephesus.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Smyrna  was  regarded  as  a  colony  of 
Ephesus.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  afterwards  to 
have  been  expelled  by  ^Eolians,  who  then  occupied  the 
place,  until, aided  by  the  Colophonians,  the  Ephesian  col- 
onists were  enabled  to  re-establish  themselves  at  Smyrna 
(ibid,  xiv,  633;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Pliny,  v,  31).  Herodo- 
tus, on  the  other  hand  (i,  150),  states  that  Smyrna  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  ^Eolians,  who  admitted  into  their 
city  some  Colophonian  exiles ;  and  that  these  Colopho- 
nians afterwards,  during  a  festival  which  was  celebrated 
outside  the  town,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an  iEolian  city, 
and  was  received  into  the  Ionian  confederacy  (comp. 
Pans,  vii,  5,  1).  So  far,  then,  as  we  are  guided  by  au- 
thentic history,  Smyrna  belonged  to  the  /Eolian  con- 
federacy until  the  year  B.C.  688,  when,  by  an  act  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Colophonians,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  lonians  and  became  the  thirteenth  city  in 
the  Ionian  League  (Herod,  loc.  cit. ;  Paus.  loc.  cit.).  The 
city  was  attacked  by  the  Lydian  king  Gyges,  but  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  aggressor  (Herod,  i,  14 ;  Paus.  ix, 29, 
2).  Alyattes,  however,  about  B.C.  627,  was  more  suc- 
cessful; he  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  henceforth, 
for  a  period  of  400  years,  it  was  (leserted  and  in  ruins 
(Herod,  i,  16;  Strabo.  xiv,  646),  thougli  some  inhabitants 
lingered  in  the  place,  living  Kojnt]iu')i',  as  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  and  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact  that  Scylax 
(p.  37)  speaks  of  Smyrna  as  still  existing.  Alexander 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rebuild- 
ing the  city  (Paus.  vii,  5,  1)  soon  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granicns.  in  consequence  of  a  dream  when  he  had 
lain  down  to  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  tem- 
ple in  which  two  goddesses  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Nemeses  stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of  which 
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the  new  town  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  Antifjonus 
aiul  l.vsimailiiis.  who  carrit'il  tuit  the  (iesijiii  of  the  con- 
quen>r  after  liis  death.  Tlie  new  city  was  not  built  on 
the  site  of  ilie  ancient  one,  but  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
stadia  to  the  south  of  it.  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
bav.  and  parily  on  the  side  of  a  bill  which  I'liny  calls 
Mastusia.  liui  principally  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  it 
extendiiij;  to  the  sea.  After  its  extension  anil  embel- 
lishment by  Lysiinachus,  new  Smyrna  became  one  of 
the  most  niai;niticent  cities,  and  certainly  the  finest  in 
all  Asia  Minor.  The  streets  were  handsome,  well  paved, 
and  drawn  at  richt  aujxles.  and  the  city  contained  sev- 
eral sipiarcs,  porticos,  a  public  library,  and  numerous 
temples  and  othi-r  public  buildiufis;  but  one  threat  draw- 
back was  that  it  had  no  drains  (^.Strabo, /oc.  02'. ;  Mann. 
Oron.  No.  h).  It  also  possessed  an  excellent  harbor 
which  eoidd  be  closed,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  tlourishing  commercial  cities  of 
Asia.  It  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  rmirentnn  jn- 
n'(/iVu.<  which  end)raced  the  j^reater  part  of  .Eolis  as  far  as 
Matine.-ia.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus  (Cic.  J'ni  Flurc. 
p.  ;j<);  I'liny,  v,  ol).  During  the  war  between  the  Ko- 
mans  and  Mithridates,  Smyrna  remained  faithful  to  the 
former,  for  which  it  was  rewarded  with  various  f;rants 
and  privili'<;es(  Liv.  xxxv,  42;  xxxvii,  16,  .54;  xxxviii, 
39).  Hut  it  afterwards  sutYered  much  when  Trebonius, 
one  of  Oesar's  murderers,  was  besieged  there  by  Dola- 
bella,  wlio  in  the  end  took  the  city,  and  put  Trebonius 
to  death  (Strabo,  Inc.  cit.;  Cic.  I'ltil.  xi,  2;  Liv.  Kpit. 
119;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii,  29).  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Smyrna  h.td  coid'erred  upon  it  the  equivocal  honor  of 
being  allowed,  in  preference  to  several  other  Asiatic 
cities,  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  emperor  (Tac.  Aim.  iii, 
03;  iv.  5(j  >.  Uuring  the  years  178  and  ISO  Smyrna 
suffered  much  from  eartlupiakes.  but  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  did  much  to  alleviate  its  sufferings  (Dion  Cass. 
I.xxi,  32),  It  is  well  known  that  Smyrna  was  one  of  the 
places  claiming  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  the 
Smyriiieans  themselves  were  so  strongly  convinced  of 
their  right  to  claim  this  honor  that  they  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  the  great  bard,  or  a  'Ofiiifjitov,  a  splendid  edifice 
containing  a  statue  of  Homer  (Strabo,  Inc. cit. ,  Cic.  Pro 
.Xrrli.H)  :  they  even  showeil  a  cave  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  city,  on  the  little  river  Meles,  where  the  poet 
was  said  to  have  composed  his  works.  Smyrna  was  at 
all  times  not  only  a  great  commercial  place,  but  its 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  |)hilosophy  also  were  in  great 
repute.  The  Christian  Church  aUi)  flourished  through 
the  zeal  ami  care  of  its  first  bishop,  Tolycar]),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  the  stadium  of  Smyr- 
na in  .\.D.  Uiti  (Iren.  iii,  17r>).  Liider  the  Uyzaniine 
emperors  tbu  city  experienced  great  vicissitudes.  Hav- 
ing been  occu|>ied  by  Tzachas,  a  Turkish  chief,  about 
the  close  of  the  11th  century,  it  wiis  nearly  destroj'ed 
by  a  (ireek  fieet,  commanded  by  .J(dni  Ducas.  It  was 
restored,  however,  by  the  em|)eror  Comneiuis,  but  again 
subjected  to  severe  sull'criiigs  during  tlie  siege  of  Tam- 
erlane. Not  long  after,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  have  retained  possession  of  it  ever  since. 

II.  Cluiriuierulics. — Smyrna  contained  a  temjile  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Homan 
emperors  was  associated.  Olympian  games  were  cele- 
brated here,  and  excited  great  interest.    On  one  of  these 


occasions  (in  the  year  C8),  a  Rhodian  youth  of  the 
name  of  Artemidorus  obtained  greater  distinctions  than 
any  on  record,  under  peculiar  circumstances  which  Pau- 
sanias  relates.  He  was  a  iianerattast.  and  not  long  be- 
fore had  been  beaten  at  Klis  from  deficiency  in  growth. 
But  when  the  Smyrnaian  Olymjiia  next  came  round,  his 
bodily  strength  had  so  developed  that  he  was  victor  in 
three  trials  on  the  same  day— the  first  against  his  former 
competitors  at  the  I'elopoiuiesian  Olympia,  the  second 
with  the  youths,  and  the  third  with  the  men ;  the  last 
contest  having  been  provoked  by  a  taunt  (Pans,  v,  14, 
4).  The  extreme  interest  excited  by  the  games  at 
Smyrna  may  perhaps  account  for  the  remarkable  feroc- 
ity exhibited  by  the  population  against  the  aged  bishop 
Polycarp.  It  was  exactlj'  on  such  occasions  that  what 
the  pagans  regarded  as  the  unpatriotic  and  anti-social 
s|)irit  of  the  early  Christians  became  most  apparent; 
and  it  was  to  the  violent  demands  of  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  stadium  that  the  Koman  proconsul  yielded 
up  the  martyr.  The  letter  of  the  Sniynia;ans,  in  which 
the  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  contained,  represents 
the  Jews  as  taking  part  with  the  (ientiles  in  accusing 
him  as  an  enemy  to  the  state  religion — conduct  which 
would  be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  was 
quite  natural  in  those  which  the  sacred  writer  charac- 
terizes as  "  a  synagogue  of  Satan"  (P!ev.  ii.  9). 

In  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  was  a  Macedonian  colony 
settled  in  the  countn,'  under  the  name  of  Hyrcani.  The 
last  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  military  body  in 
the  service  of  .Seleucus,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
after  the  building  of  new  Smyrna,  and  who,  together 
with  the  Magnesians,  seem  to  have  had  the  Smyrnwaii 
citizenship  then  bestowed  upon  them.  The  decree  con- 
taining the  particulars  of  this  arrangement  is  among 
the  marbles  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Romans 
continued  the  system  which  they  found  existing  when 
the  country  passed  over  into  their  hands. 

Not  only  was  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  eminently 
productive,  so  that  the  vines  were  even  said  to  have 
two  crops  of  grapes,  but  its  position  was  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Hermus.  The  Pramnean  wine  (which 
Nestor,  in  the  lliiul,  and  Circe,  in  the  Odijssey,  are  rep- 
resented as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to 
make  a  kind  of  salad-dressing)  grew  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Pliny  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
tenqile  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Smyrna,  and  doubt- 
less played  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both  of  that 
deity  aiul  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in  the  times  of 
iinjicrial  liome  jiossessed  a  guild  of  worshippers  fre- 
(juently  mentioneil  in  the  inscriptions  as  the  'upa  avro- 
CoQ  fiVdTMV  juj/rpot,"  -(7r))X(j)')'jf  and  the  'npa  avvo- 
Sog  fivtTTiov  K(ti  Tt\i'tTioi'  Aiovi'ffoi'.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  c/icj's-d'aeuvre  of  Myron  which  stood 
at  Smyrna,  representing  an  old  woman  intoxicated,  il- 
lustrates the  prevalent  habits  of  the  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  new  Smyrna  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  talent  of  successfully  divining  the  course  of 
events  in  the  troublous  times  through  which  it  was 
their  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habit ualh'  securing  for 
themselves  the  favor  of  the  victor  for  the  time  being. 
Their  adtdalion  of  Seleucus  and  his  son  Antiochus  was 
e.xcessive.     The  title  6  Seot;  Kai  auiTiip  is  given  to  the 
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latter  in  an  extant  inscription  ;  and  a  temple  dedicated 
to  his  mother,  Stratonice,  under  the  title  of  'A<ppoSiT7] 
^TparoinKiQ,  was  not  only  constituted  a  sanctuary  it- 
self, but  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
the  whole  city.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a  temple 
was  erected  to  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  divinity,  in  time 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  Smyrnaians  as  zealous  friends 
of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though  history  is  silent 
as  to  the  particulars,  the  existence  of  a  coin  of  Smyrna 
with  the  head  of  Mithridates  upon  it  indicates  that 
this  energetic  prince  also,  for  a  time  at  least,  must  have 
included  Smyrna  within  the  circle  of  his  dependencies. 
However,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation 
of  the  Srayrnajans  for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsul- 
lied that  on  this  account  alone  they  obtained  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities, 
to  the  emperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
for  some  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  city  or  Sar- 
dis  (q.  V.) — the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd  of  competi- 
tors— should  receive  this  distinction.  The  honor  which 
had  been  obtained  with  such  difficulty  was  requited 
with  a  proportionate  adidation.  Nero  appears  in  the  in- 
scriptions as  aujTi)p  roi)  avf.nravTOQ  di'^poJTTEiov  yn'ovQ. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  just  as  Paul's  illustra- 
tions in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  are  derived  from 
the  Isthmian  games,  so  the  message  to  the  Church  in 
Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the  ritual  of  the  pagan 
mysteries  which  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  story  of 
the  violent  death  and  reviviscence  of  Dionysus  entered 
into  these  to  such  an  extent  that  Origen,  in  his  argu- 
ment against  Celsus,  does  not  scruple  to  quote  it  as 
generally  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  although  by  them 
interpreted  metaphysically  (iv,  171,  ed.  Spence).  In 
this  view,  the  words  6  TrpioTOQ  Ka't  6  t<T\aTOQ,  of  iyivsro 
veKpog  Kal  fsJjffEi'  (Rev.  ii,  8)  would  come  with  peculiar 
force  to  ears  perhaps  accustomed  to  hear  them  in  a  very 
different  application.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Swao) 
ffoi  Tov  aTi<pavov  rrjg  ^wJjtS  it  having  been  a  usual 


practice  at  Smyrna  to  present  a  crown  to  the  priest 
who  superintended  the  religious  ceremonial,  at  the  end 
of  his  year  of  office.  Several  persons  of  both  sexes 
have  the  title  of  ort^aM/^dpoi  in  the  inscriptions;  and 
the  context  shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  con- 
sideration. These  allusions  derive  additional  force  from 
the  superstitious  regard  in  which  the  Smyni*ans  held 
chance  phrases  (K\i]S6vtg)  as  a  material  for  augury. 
They  had  a  kXi]S6vwi'  Itpiiv  just  above  the  city  outside 
the  walls,  in  which  this  mode  of  divination  was  the  or- 
dinary one  (Fausan.  ix,  11,  7). 

III.  Present  Condi/ion. — From  the  convenience  of  its 
situation,  Smyrna  has  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a 
great  city  and  the  central  emporium  of  the  Levantine 
trade ;  and  seeing  the  terrible  decay  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  numerous  great  and  beautiful  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  its  relative  rank  among  the  existing  cities  of 
that  region  is  probably  greater  than  that  which  it  an- 
ciently bore.  The  Turks  call  it  Izmir.  It  is  a  better- 
built  town  than  Constantinoi)le,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  size  there  are  few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
which  have  so  large  a  population.  It  is  computed  at 
from  180,000  to  200,000,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  the  Franks  compose  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  in  any  other  town  of  Turkey ;  and  they  are  gen- 
erally in  good  circumstances.  Next  to  the  Turks  the 
Greeks  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants, 
and  they  have  a  bishop  and  two  churches.  The  unusu- 
ally large  proportion  of  Christians  in  the  town  renders 
it  peculiarly  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslems, 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  them  the  name  of 
Giaour  Izmir,  or  Intidel  Smyrna.  There  are  in  it  20,000 
Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Europeans,  and  9000 
Jews :  the  rest  are  Moslems. 

The  prosperity  of  Smyrna  is  now  rather  on  the  in- 
crease than  the  decline;  houses  of  painted  wood  are 
giving  way  in  all  directions  to  mansions  of  stone ;  and 
probably  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  modern 
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town  mav  not  iiiiWDrthily  rojircsont  that  city  which 
the  aiKKnt.-i  ilclii,'liiwl  to  call  •'(he  lovely— the  crown 
of  Ionia— the  ornament  of  Asia."  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
pashalik.  anil  is  the  centre  of  all  important  movements 
in  Asia  Minor. 

.Smyrna  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains 
which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  only  ancient 
ruins  are  uiK)n  Hie  mountains  behind  the  town,  and  to 
the  south.  U(M)n  the  hi,i;liest  summit  stands  an  old 
(Iila|)idate<l  ca.stle,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  mark 
the  previous  (but  not  the  mngt  ancient)  site  of  the  city; 
frequent  eartlupiakes  havini;  dictated  the  necessity  of 
removing  it  to  the  plain  below,  and  to  the  lower  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains.  Mr.  Ariindell  says,  "Few 
of  the  Ionian  cities  have  I'urnislied  more  relics  of  an- 
tiquity than  Smyrna;  but  the  convenience  of  trans- 
porting them,  with  the  number  of  investigators,  has 
exhausted  the  mine.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful that  of  the  stoas  and  temples  the  very  ruins  have 
vanished;  and  it  is  now  extremely  ditHcult  to  deter- 
mine the  sites  of  any  of  the  ancient  buililings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stailiuni,  the  theatre,  and  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Acneus,  which  was  within  the  acropolis" 
{DUcoceries  in  A.tUi  .l/i«o?-,  ii,  407).  Of  the  stadium 
here  mentioned  the  ground-plot  only  remains,  it  being 
stripped  of  it3  seats  and  marble  decorations.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Polycarp,  the  disci- 
ple of  John,  and  probably  "the  angel  of  the  Church 
of  Smyrna"  (John  ii. «  ).  to  whom  the  Apocalyptic  mes- 
sage was  addressed,  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Chris- 
tians of  .Smyrna  hold  the  memory  of  this  venerable 
person  in  high  honor,  and  go  aniuially  in  procession  to 
his  supposeil  tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  of  martyrdom. 

Smyrna  has  a  deep  interest  to  Christians  from  this 
fact.  During  one  of  the  Koman  persecutions  many 
Christians  suffered  the  most  dreadful  torments  here. 
They  were  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  or  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  am[>hitheatre;  and  the  only  test  applied  to  them 
was  whether  they  would  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense 
into  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor, 
or  whether  they  woidd  refuse.  A  circular  letter  ad- 
dresseil  to  the  churches  in  the  Christian  world  from 
that  of  Smyrna  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
Polycarp's  death,  and  Neander  has  admirably  trans- 
lated, abriilged.  and  systematized  it.  The  proconsul 
before  whom  I'olycarp  was  accused  did  all  he  could  to 
save  the  venerable  bishop,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year; 
and  when,  like  Pontius  I'ilate  l)efore  him,  he  found  it 
impotvsible  to  restrain  the  popular  fury,  he  refused  to 
allow  any  wild  beasts  to  be  let  loose,  and  Polycarp, 
abandoned  to  the  populace,  was  fastened  to  a  stake  and 
»of)n  surroinided  with  flames.  An  old  tradition  states 
that  the  tlames  formed  an  arch  above  the  head  of  the 
martyr,  and  left  him  uninjured;  seeing  this,  a  Roman 


soldier  pierced  him  to  the  heart  witli  a  spear,  and  the 
tire  then  did  its  olhce,  and  consumed  the  lifeless  body. 
It  is,  however,  as  Neander  observes,  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  Polycarp  died  as  Ridley  and  Latimer  have 
done  in  more  moiicrn  times.  It  is  by  no  means  ini- 
pnibable  that  I'olycarp  was  confined  in  some  one  of 
the  arched  vaults  witliin  the  acropolis,  which  remain 
to  this  day.  An  ancient  mosque  is  also  standing,  which 
is  said  to"  have  been  the  Church  of  St.  John ;  but  tra- 
dition is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  assigning 
the  correct  site  to  such  buildings,  and  the  edifices  of 
Smyrna  are  constructed  of  a  white  and  peculiarly  fri- 
able marble  not  adapted  for  great  permanency.  The 
Apocaly])tic  message  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna  is  one 
wiiich  convej's  no  reproach,  and  it  has  been  often 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  book 
in  which  it  is  found,  that  Smyrna  has  been  always  a 
flourishing  city,  and  that  there  has  been,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  apostle,  a  numerous  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians among  her  inhabitants.  This,  however,  has  not 
been,  strictly  speaking,  the  case,  and  it  is  easy  to  carry 
such  a  mode  of  proving  the  truth  of  Scripture  too  far;  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  true  religion  is  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  this  important  city,  and  that  the  labors  of 
Protestant  missionaries  have  been  abundantly  successful. 

IV.  Authorities.  —  1.  Ancient.  —  Strabo,  xiv,  183  sq. ; 
Herodotus,  i,  IG;  Tacitus,  Annal.  iii,  63;  iv,  56;  Pliny, 
//.  X.  V,  29 ;  Bcickh,  Inscript,  Gmc.  "  Smyrniiean  In- 
scriptions," especially  Nos.  3163-3176  ;  Pausanias,  foe. 
cit.,  and  iv,  21,  5;  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  i,  18. 

2.  J/orferw.- Rosenmliller,  Alterthumsk.  i,  2,  224  sq.; 
Turner,  Travels,  iii,  138-141,  285-291;  Arundell,  ut 
sup.;  Richter,  p.  495;  Schubert,  i,  272-283;  Narrative 
of  Scottish  Mission,  p.  328-336 ;  Eothen,  eh.  v ;  M'Far- 
\A\\e,  Prof/ress  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  Prokesch,  in  the 
Wiener  Jahrb.  d.  Literiitur,  1834;  Wrangel,  Shizzen  aus 
d.Oslen  (Danfz.  1839);  Murray,  Handbook  for  Turkey 
in  Asia,  p.  262  sq.     See  Asia  Minor. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  14,  1808.  He  was 
educated  at  Belfast  and  at  Loudon,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1830.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  after  which  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  from  1832  until  his  death,  Aug.  20, 1873.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  in  illustration 
and  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment; also  of  The  Unity  of  the  Hunutn  Face  Proved  to 
be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Science  (1850), 
and  The  True  Ori;/ia  and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  if  Indiptndence.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smyth,  "William.     See  Smith,  William  (1). 

Smytonite  Controversy  was  a  dispute  which 
arose  in  the  Secession  Kirk  about  the  middle  of  the 
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18th  century  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  elements 
in  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper.  One  of  the  ministers 
of  that  body,  Mr.  Smyton,  of  Kilmaurs,  considered  such 
elevation  an  essential  part  of  the  orilinance,  but  the  syn- 
od determined  that  it  should  be  left  an  open  question.— 
Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Snail  is  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  He- 
brew words,  which  are  certainly  the  names  of  very  dif- 
ferent animals. 

1.  C/iomet  {'^"OTI ;  Sept.  (ravpa ;  Vulg.  lacerta)  occurs 
only  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi,  30. 
The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of  lizard  by 
the  term ;  the  Arabic  versions  of  Erpenius  and  Saadias 
tjive  the  chameleon  as  the  animal  intended.  The  Veneto- 
Greek  and  the  rabbins,  with  whom  agrees  the  A.  V., 
render  the  Heb.  term  by  '•  snail."  Bochart  (Hiei-oz.  ii, 
500)  has  endeavored  to  show  that  a  species  of  small  sand- 
lizard,  called  chulaca  by  the  Arabs,  is  denoted ;  but  his 
argument  rests  entirely  upon  some  supposed  etymologi- 
cal foundation.  The  word  chomet  in  Chaldee  is  said  to 
signify  "to  bow  down,"  and  therefore  "suggests  the 
Lacerta  stellio,  which  is  noted  for  bowing  its  head,  in- 
somuch that  the  followers  of  Mohammed  kill  it,  because 
they  say  it  mimics  them  in  the  mode  of  repeating  their 
prayers.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  an  olive 
color  shaded  with  black"  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bib.  ad  loc).  The 
lizard  referred  to  appears  to  be  the  skink  {Scincns  offi- 
cinalis), which  is  very  abundant  throughout  Northern 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron, 
in  their  elaborate  work  on  reptiles,  give  us  the  following 
information  of  the  species :  "  M.  Lefebvre,  who  collected 
several  of  these  animals  during  his  excursion  to  the 
oasis  of  Barhriah,  has  communicated  to  us  several  ob- 
servations on  the  habits  of  this  species  which  we  can- 
not omit.  According  to  this  zealous  entomologist,  the 
skink  is  found  on  hillocks  of  fine  light  sand,  which  the 
south  wind  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  hedges  that 
border  on  cultivated  grounds,  and  around  the  roots  of 
tamarisk-trees,  which  grow  on  the  confines  of  tlie  desert. 
It  may  be  there  seen  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
when  the  heat  is  intense,  antl,  from  time  to  time,  giving 
chase  to  beetles  and  other  insects  which  happen  to  pass 
near  it.  It  runs  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  when 
alarmed  it  buries  itself  in  the  sand  with  singular  quick- 
ness, burrowing  in  a  few  moments  a  gallery  of  man}'  feet 
in  depth.  When  caught  it  struggles  to  escape,  but  nei- 
ther attempts  to  bite  nor  to  defend  itself  with  its  claws." 

Col.  H.  Smith,  without  specifying  his  reasons,  takes 
the  chomet  to  be  the  true  lizard  (that  is,  we  presume, 
the  genus  Lacerta)  as  restricted  in  modern  herpetology — 
"several  (probablj^  many)  species  existing  in  myriads 
on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places  and  in  ruins  in  every  part 
of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.  There  is  one 
species  particularly  abundant  and  small,  well  known  in 
Arabia  by  the  name  of  sarabandi."  Of  these  lord  Lind- 
say says,  speaking  of  his  approach  to  Sinai,  "hundreds 
of  little  lizards,  of  the  color  of  the  sand,  and  called  by 
the  natives  sarahandi,  were  darting  about." 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  acquaintance 
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with  the  reptiles  of  Western  Asia,  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  satisfaction  the  actual  species 
intended  by  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  names.  That 
the  chomet  was  some  one  or  other  of  the  commoner 
kinds  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  this  is  all  we  can 
venture  to  say.  Lizards  of  many  sorts  abound  in  these 
lands;  they  delight  in  a  burning  sun,  in  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
in  stony  deserts,  in  ruined  edifices.     Moore's  picture  of 

"G:iy  lizards  silitt'rhig  on  the  walls 
Of  rnin'd  tVines,  busy  and  britrlit, 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  liglit," 

is  intensely  true,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  sun- 
scorched  East.  AH  travellers  are  struck  with  this  ele- 
ment of  the  scene.  Major  Skinner  says  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  "  The  ground  is  teeming  with  lizards :  the  sun 
seems  to  draw  them  from  the  earth,  for  sometimes,  when 
I  have  fixed  my  eye  upon  one  spot,  I  have  fancied  that 
the  sands  were  getting  into  life,  so  many  of  these  creat- 
ures at  once  crept  from  their  holes."  Lord  Lindsay 
describes  the  ruins  at  Jerash  as  "  absolutely  alive  with 
lizards."  Bruce  says,  "  I  am  positive  that  I  can  say 
without  exaggeration  that  the  number  I  saw  one  day 
in  the  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec 
amounted  to  many  thousands:  the  ground,  the  walls, 
the  stones  of  the  ruined  buildings,  were  covered  with 
them ;  and  the  various  colors  of  which  they  consisted 
made  a  very  extraordinary  appearance  glittering  under 
the  sun,  in  which  they  lay  sleeping  and  basking." — 
Fairbairn.     See  Lizakd. 

2.  Shablulih^hz'::;  Sept.  Kijpoc:  Aq.  JVrfpoi';  Sym. 
Xopiot^;  Vulg.  cer«)  occurs  only  in  Psa.  Iviii,  9  (8,  A.  V.)  : 
"  As  a shublul  which  melteth  let  [  the  wicked  ]  pass  away." 
There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  the  most  curious,  perhaps,  being  that  of  Symma- 
chus.  The  Sept.  reads  "  melted  wax,"  similarly  the  Vulg. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.V.  ("snail")  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  is  proba- 
bly correct.  The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains  shablid  by 
thiblala  (sbbs'^P),  i.  e.  "a  snail  or  a  slug,"  which  was 
supposed  by  the  Jews  to  consume  away  and  die  by  rea- 
son of  its  constantly  emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along. 
See  Schol.  ad  Gem.  Moed  Katon,  1  fol.  6  B,  as  quoted  by 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii,  5G0)  and  Gesenius  (r/^esf/in-.  p.Sl'i). 
Snails  and  slugs  are  not  very  common  in  countries  so 
dry  in  summer  as  Palestine.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  allusion  to  them  in  Scripture, 
where  the  figure  seems  to  be  more  significant  if  inider- 
stood  of  snails  without  shells,  i.  e.  slugs,  rather  than 
shell -snails,  though  true  of  both.  The  name  itself, 
sh((bliil.  from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  smear"  or  "  soil," 
has  reference  to  the  slime  and  moisture  of  this  animal 
(like  Xfijtta?,  from  Aei/Sw).  Probably  some  species  of 
slug  (Limux)  is  intended  which  differs  from  the  snails 
proper  (Helix)  in  being  unprotected  by  an  external 
shell.  The  slugs  delight  in  dampness,  and  hence  dewy 
nights  and  rainy  weather  are  the  seasons  of  their  activ- 
ity. Over  a  dry  surface  they  cannot  crawl  without 
pouring  out  that  copious  effusion  of  mucus  which  con- 
stitutes their  shining  trail;  and  every  one  must  have 
seen  some  miserable  slug  Avhich,  roving  over  a  stone 
pavement  in  the  dewy  night,  has  been  overtaken  by 
the  morning  sun.  The  absorbent  surface  rai}idly  be- 
comes dry;  in  vain  the  wretched  creature  pours  out  its 
slimy  secretion,  the  sun  is  drying  up  its  moisture,  which 
at  every  moment  becomes  less  and  less  copious  with  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  "  melts  away  as  it  goes." 
\\  e  possess  no  information  respecting  the  pulmonijh-ous 
mollusca  of  Palestine.  They  do  not  present  many  at- 
tractions to  general  travellers,  and  doubtless  are  rarely 
seen.  In  so  dry  a  country  probably  the  species  are  few  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  situations  permanently  humid,  and  dur- 
ing the  night,  that  they  would  be  likely  to  occur,  at 
least  in  any  abundance. 

Snake  (dns,  A.V.  "serpent"),  a  creature  found  in 
Palestine  (Robinson  saw  some  there  six  feet  long  [^Bibl. 
Res.  ii,  154]),  but  still  more  abundantly  in  the  neigh- 
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boring  countries,  csi>ocially  Kfrypt  (Ammian.  l^Iarccll.  I 
xxii,  la;  p.  aiM  ed.  IJip.)  ami  Arabia  j^Herod.  ii,  75;  iii, 
109;  .Klian,  .Ih«/m.  ii,  3(<;  Strabo.  xvi,  7;)t>,  778;  Diod. 
»ic.  iii.  47;  Agalliarc.  in  I'hot.  Cod.  •.';)(),  p.  1370;  conip. 
Numb,  xxi,  G  wj. ;  Isa.  xxx,  G;  see  I'rosp.  Alpin.  litr. 
Aliiypl.  iv.  4;  IJunkliardt,  Tnir.  ii,  «U;  Tischendorf, 
Rri*,-.  i.  '.'til  :  Husst-ll.  Alrpjio,  ii,  VM  sq. ;  Schubert,  iii, 
120;  F«>rskHl.  Hesri:  Aitim.  p.  13  S(|.) ;  sometimes  in  the 
desert-s  frequently  of  poisonous  sjiecies.  They  belonged 
to  unclean  animals  according  to  the  ^Mosaic  classitication 
{IjOV.  xi,  10,  41  s»i.\  The  scientitic  investigation  of 
thedinVreut  species  in  the  Kast  is  not  snlHciently  accu- 
rate to  ennl)ie  us  to  determine  with  any  certainty  the' 
various  kinds  mentioned  in  Scripture.     See  SiiUi-KNT. 

Snape,  Anhickw,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Hampton  Court,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  .V.B.  in  1G!I3,  of  A.:SI.  in  1G97,  and  a  fellowship. 
He  went  to  London,  waselecteil  lecturer  of  St.  IMartin's- 
in- the -Fields,  and  afterwards  held  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary-at-Uiil.  He  w.as  created  D.D.  in  170.5,  and  rep- 
resented Caud)ridge  in  iliat  faculty  at  the  .hibilee  at 
Frankfort  in  17o7.  In  this  year,  on  the  breaking-out  of 
the  lijingorian  controversy,  he  took  part  against  lload- 
ly;  but  tlie  hitter's  interest  at  court  prevailed,  and  Dr. 
.Snape  was  removed  from  the  office  of  chajilain  to  the 
king.  He  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1713.  and  on  Fel).  "21.  1710,  was  elected  provost  of  King's 
College.  In  17'J:>  he  served  as  vice-chancellor  of  the 
universitv.  He  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  Kneb- 
worth,  Hertfordsliire,  and  afterwards  (1737)  of  West 
Ildeslcy.  Berkshire,  which  latter  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Dec.  30,  1742.  Dr.  Snape  was  for  several  years 
head  -  master  of  li^ton  school.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  of  an  amiable  temper,  and  had  a  great 
zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  the  editor  of  dean  Moss's  Sermons: — the  author  of 
a  Letter  to  the  liUhop  of  Biimjor,  during  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions  in 
a  yc&x:— Sermons  (1745,  8vo),  by  Drs.  Berriman  and 
Chapman.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors, s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Bio;/.  l)ict.  s.  v. 

Snare  (usually  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  trip, 
CJ]?^,  or  wjri,  all  kindred  roots  signifying  to  catch  by 
the  foot  in  a  s[)ring- noose;  occasionally  of  ns,  etc.; 
^p6\oi;,  Trnyi'f,),  a  gin,  net,  or  trap,  especially  of  the 
fowler  (Isa.  viii,  14;  Amos  iii,  5);  also  such  a  one  as 
seizes  and  holds  beasts  or  men  l)y  the  foot  (.Job  xviii,  9; 
Jer.  xviii.  22  I.  They  were  set  in  the  jiath  or  hidden  in 
the  grountl  (I'rov.  vii,  23;  xxii,  5;  I'sa.  cxl,  5;  cxix, 
110;  Jer.  xviii,  22).  The  form  of  this  spring  or  trap- 
net  appears  from  the  original  word  pach  (Amos  iii,  5 ; 
l'»a.  Ixix,  23).  It  was  in  two  ])arts,  which,  when  set, 
were  spread  out  upon  the  ground  and  slightly  fastened 
with  a  slick  (traji-siick),  so  tiiat  as  soon  as  a  bird  or 
l>east  touched  the  stick,  the  parts  tiew  up  and  enclosed 
the  bird  in  the  net  or  caught  the  foot  of  tlie  animal  (.Job 
xviii,  it).  In  I'sa.  Ixix,  23,  "  Let  their  table  before  them 
U'come  a  net,"  here  the  shiilrhdn  is  the  Oriental  cloth 
or  leather  spread  upon  the  ground  like  a  net.  The  origi- 
nal term  is  liguratively  put  for  any  muse  of  destruction 
(.Ioi»h.  xxiii,  13;  Hos.  v,  1;  .Job  xxii,  10).  Thus  is 
uitunlly  rendered  I'sa.  xi,  )),  "I'pon  the  wicked  (iod 
hliall  rain  snares,  lire,  and  brimstone."  But  the  Hebrew 
word  might  here  l>e  rendered  coals,  burning  coals,  and 
tlieu  lli/httiiiit/.  Still  the  Hignilications  uels,  snares,  mav 
here  W4ll  Ik;  retained  as  an  emIiUin  of  destruclicm  to  the 
wicked.  The  "snares  of  death"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  G;  I'sa. 
xviii,  5)  are  poetically  jiut  in  ap|)osition  with  the  cords 
(A.  V.  improperly  "sorrows")  of  Sheol.     See  Nkt. 

Slieath,  llii  iiAKi),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  lx.ru  in  Ir.lau.l,  Dec.  2,  1751.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  177  I.  embraced  religion  iu  17M2,  and  entered 
the  itineraiuy  iu  17;»G.  For  twenty-eight  years  his  la- 
Utnt  were  unremitting,  and  he  censed  not  until  he  was 
literally  worn  down  in  the  glorious  work.     He  died  Oct. 


24, 1824.  He  %vas  known  for  his  integrity,  benevolence, 
and  Christian  character.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, i.  475 ;  Meth.  May.  viii,  287 ;  Bangs,  Jlist.  of 
'the  M.  J-:.  Church,  u,S07. 

Sneed,  (iiiOisGE  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Ejiiscopal  Cluirch,  South,  was  born  in  Davidson  Coun- 
tv,  Temi.,  Dec.  2G,  1799,  and  professed  faith  in  Clirist  in 
1822.  Some  years  subsequently  he  received  a  license 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference.  With- 
in its  bounds  he  labored  for  many  years,  and  became 
superannuated  about  1848.  Removing  to  Texas,  his 
health  failed,  ami  he  died  suddenly  about  1851.  See 
.^/iiiules  (f  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1851,  p.  337. 

Suell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1774;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795,  and  was  ordained 
])astor  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1798,  where  he 
coiitiiuied  pastor  until  his  death.  May  4,  18G2.  Dr. 
Snell's  inrtuence  upon  the  Church,  town,  and  brethren 
in  the  ministry  was  much  felt.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
temperance  and  slavery  reform,  and  was  much  inter- 
ested in  missionary  and  educational  movements.  He 
published  several  sermons,  conversations  on  baptism, 
etc.     See  Conyreyational  Quarterly,  18G2,  p.  317-332. 

Suethen,  Nicholas,  an  influential  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  was  born  at  Fresh 
Pond  (now  tilen  Cove),  L.  L,  Nov.  15,  17G9.  Remov- 
ing to  Belleville,  N.  .J.,  he  there  experienced  religion, 
and  began  to  speak  and  pray  in  public.  In  1794  he  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  preached  for  four  years  in  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
and  Maine.  In  1798-99  he  preached  in  Charleston, 
.S.  C,  and  in  1800  was  chosen  as  travelling  companion 
to  bishop  Asbnry.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1800,  and  was  also  a  member  in 
1804  and  1812.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  favor  of 
limiting  the  episcopal  prerogative,  a  delegated  General 
Conference  (his  plan  for  which  was  adopted  in  1808), 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  anti-slavery  principles. 
He  located  in  180G,  and  removed  to  his  farm  on  Longa- 
nore,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.  By  his  marriage  he  became 
the  holder  of  slaves,  whom  he  emancipated  as  soon  as 
the  law  would  permit  (1829).  In  1809  he  re-entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in  Baltimore,  George- 
town, and  Alexan<lria,  and  while  at  Georgetown  was 
elected  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
located  again  in  1814.  In  1829  he  removed  to  Indiana, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  (q.  v.)  he  united  with  it,  and  in  connection  with 
it  continued  to  travel  and  preach  till  within  a  short  time 
of  his  death.  In  1834  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Methodist  Protestant,  in  Baltimore.  In  183G  the 
Methodist  Protestants  started  a  college  in  New  York,  of 
which  ]Mr.  Snetheii  took  charge.  The  enterprise  did 
not  succeed,  and  in  1837  he  returned  to  the  West  and 
took  charge  of  a  IMainial  Labor  jNIinisterial  College  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  but  that  institution  also  failed. 
!Much  of  his  sul)se<)uent  labor  was  performed  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  died  May  30,  184.5.  Mr.  Sncthen  was  a  clear 
and  forcible  writer  and  an  eloquent  minister.  He  be- 
came a  contributor  to  The  Wesleyan  Repository  \u  1821, 
and  afterwards  to  its  successor.  The  Mutual  Bii/hts.  In 
1800  he  wrote  a  h'eply  to  l)'Kelly\i  Apoloyy,  and  in  1801 
his  .inswer  to  0' Kelly's  Rejoinder: — Funeral  Oration  on 
liishnp  Aslmry  (181G) ; — Lectures  on  Preachiny  (1822): 
— Essays  on  Lay  Representation  (1835): — Lectures  on 
Biblical  Subjects  (183G): — Sermons  (184C),  edited  by 
W.  (i.  Snethen. 

Siiio  (snow),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
Foriijot  nature-gods,  whose  father  was  F'roste  (coll, 
frost),  grandfather  Kare  (air),  and  great-grandfather 
Fornjoter,  the  oldest  of  gods.    He  was  also  named  Snaer. 

Snoddy,  RoisKin'  IL,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  iu  .bd'erson  (bounty,  Tcini.,  in  1800.  After  the 
usual  training  in  acatlemical  schools,  he  graduated  at 
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the  college  at  Marj'ville,  Tenii.,  and  also  at  the  South- 
western Theokigical  Seminary  at  Maryville ;  was  li- 
censed by  Union  Presbytery  in  1831;  was  ordained  in 
1833.  and  preached  for  Lebanon  and  Eiisebia  churches; 
took  charge  of  New  Prospect  Cliurch  in  183(5.  Having 
organized  Spring  Place  Church,  he  added  tiiat  to  his 
other  places  of  preaching  till  1853.  He  took  charge  of 
Ebenezer  Church  in  1855,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  June  22,  1859.  Mr.  Snoddy  was  a  faithful  and 
devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel.  See  Wilson,  Fresh. 
hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  192. 

Snotr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  vir- 
tue and  modesty,  and  the  protectress  of  virtuous  men. 

Sno'W  (5^113,  sheleg,  so  called  proijably  from  its  f/lis- 
tening ;  Sept.  and  New  Test,  j^tiir ;  but  cspoorof  in  Prov. 
xxvi;  Vulg.  nix).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
contain  only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  20;  1  Mace,  xiii,  22),  but  the  allusions  in  the  poet- 
ical books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  being  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  winter 
months.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  snow-storm  is  men- 
tioned among  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  Creator's  power  (Psa.  cxlvii,  16; 
cxlviii,  8).  We  have,  again,  notice  of  the  beneticial 
effect  of  snow  on  the  soil  (Isa.  Iv,  10).  Its  color  is  ad- 
duced as  an  image  of  brilliancy  (Dan.  vii,  9 ;  Matt,  xx  viii, 
3 ;  Kev.  i,  14),  of  purity  (Isa.  i.  18 ;  Lam.  iv.  7,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  white  robes  of  the  princes),  and  of  the  blanch- 
ing effects  of  leprosy  (Exod.  iv,  6:  Numb.  xii.  10;  2 
Kings  V,  27).  In  the  book  of  Job  we  have  references 
to  the  supposed  cleansing  effects  of  snow-water  (ix,  30), 
to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  under  the  sun's  rays  (xxiv, 
19),  and  the  consequent  flooding  of  the  brooks  (vi,  16). 
The  thick  falling  of  the  flakes  forms  the  point  of  com- 
parison in  the  obsclire  passage  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  14.  The 
snow  lies  deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of 
Lebanon  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  and  indeed 
never  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii,  531);  the  sum- 
mit of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens  with  frozen 
snow  (ibid,  ii,  437).  From  these  sources  probably  the 
Jews  obtained  their  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov.  xxv,  13).  as  is  still 
done  (Hackett,  Jllust.  of  Script,  p.  53).     This,  allusion 


removes  the  apparent  contradiction  of  this  passage  in 
Prov.  xxvi,  1.  As  snow  —  that  is,  a  fall  of  snow  —  in 
summer  is  unnatural  and  ill-timed,  so  honor  is  not  seem- 
ly for  a  fool;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  character,  out  of  sea- 
son. The  "  snow  of  Lebanon"  is  also  used  as  an  expres- 
sion for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  spring  water,  probably 
in  reference  to  tlie  stream  of  Siloam  (Jer.  xviii,  14). 
Lastly,  in  Prov.  xxxi,  21,  snow  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
synonym  for  winter  or  cold  weather.  The  liability  to 
snow  mlist  of  course  vary  considerably  in  a  country  of 
such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  Josephus  notes  it 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  low  plain  of  Jericho  that  it  was 
warm  there  even  when  snow  was  prevalent  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  {War,  iv,  8,  3).  At  Jerusalem  snow 
often  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  January 
and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies  long  (Robinson,  i,  429). 
At  Nazareth  it  falls  more  frequently  and  deeply,  and  it 
has  been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  plain  at 
Joppa  and  about  Carmel  (Kitto,  Phys.  Hist.  p.  210).  A 
comparison  of  the  notices  of  snow  contained  in  Scripture 
and  in  the  works  of  modern  travellers  would,  however, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  fell  in  ancient  times 
than  at  the  present  day.  At  Damascus  snow  falls  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events  for  a  few 
days  (Worfabet,  Syria,  i,  215,  236).  At  Aleppo  it  falls, 
but  never  lies  for  more  than  a  day  (Russell,  i,  69). — Smith. 
Scientitically,  snow  is  nothing  more  than  the  frozen 
visible  vapor  of  which  the  clouds  are  formed.  A  quan- 
tity of  very  minute  crystals  of  ice  having  been  formed, 
they  are  enlarged  by  the  condensation  and  freezing  of 
vapor,  and,  merging  together,  constitute  flakes,  which 
increase  in  size  during  their  descent.  In  equatorial 
regions  snow  is  unknown  at  the  ocean  level,  and  in  all 
latitudes  less  than  thirty-five  degrees  it  is  rare;  but  it 
is  found  in  all  latitudes  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
broad  flakes  of  snow  which  every  blast  of  wind  blows 
hither  and  thither  as  it  lists  are  perfectly  formed  col- 
lections of  crystals,  delicate  in  their  structure,  and  regu- 
lar in  their  measurement.  Flakes  of  snow  are  best  ob- 
served when  placed  upon  objects  of  a  dark  color,  cooled 
below  the  freezing-point,  a  method  first  described  by 
Kepler,  who  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  their 
structure.     The  minute  crystals  exhibit  an  endless  di- 
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▼ersitv  of  rpgiilar  ami  bcniitiful  forms.  Scoresby  ile- 
scribeil  niiu'ty-.six  varitiies  of  conibiiiation ;  and  tlu-y 
probably  amount  to  several  humlrcds.  Siiow-Hakes  are 
understtMxl  to  beloni;  to  the  liexajjonal  system  of  crystals. 
Koratz  remarks  that  flakes  which  fall  at  the  same  time 
have  generally  the  same  form;  luit  if  there  is  an  interval 
l)etween  two  consecntivc  falls  of  snow,  the  forms  of  the 
secoiiil  are  observetl  to  differ  from  those  of  the  first,  al- 
though always  alike  amonj;  themselves.  The  tempera- 
ture and  density  of  the  atinosphere  have  douLtless  an 
influence  upon  their  structures.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  expression  "  Ireusures  of  the  snow"  in  Job 
xxxviii.  '2'2  has  reference  to  these  variegated  forms 
(Kitto.  I'irt.  Jiihlf,  ad  loc). 

The  substance  whicli  has  received  the  name  of  i-ed  or 
criiiiisoii-O'loreil  siioir  is  cominon  in  all  alpine  districts; 
yet  no  one  ever  pretends  to  have  seen  this  kind  of  snow 
fall.  This  substance  has  been  observed  by  Koss.  Parry, 
and  others  in  the  .\rctic  regions;  anil  even  green  snow- 
was  observed  about  an  inch  beneath  the  white  by  the 
French  Kxpedition  at  Spitzbergen.  I'rof.  Jl.  Ch.  !Mar- 
tius  and  his  companions  in  the  I'Vench  Kxpedition  coii- 
cludeil  generally  that  the  red  and  green  granides  of 
colored  snow  are  one  and  the  same  microscopic  plant  in 
different  stages  of  development :  that  red  is  the  color 
of  the  primitive  state,  which  afterwards  becomes  green 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air.  This  very  mi- 
nute red  or  crimson-colored  plant,  sometimes  called  the 
I'alme/lii  ninili.i,  tiuds  nourishment  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation;  it  is 
also  fomid  covering  long  patches  of  snow  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  See  Schlichter,  iJe  Xive  cjusque  Usu 
A  nti'jii'i  ill:i\.  17:W).     SeeFKo.sr;  Icn. 

Sno'W,  Jonathan  M.,  a  minister  of  the  ^fethodist 
Episcopal  Church.  w.Ts  horn  in  l^lontpelier,  Vt..  Oct.  .30, 
1H09.  He  embraced  religion  and  juinod  the  Church 
when  seventeen,  and  in  lKi8  was  admitted  into  the  Il- 
linois Conference.  In  1H,52  he  locaicil.  but  in  1859  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Wisconsin  Couferen<'c  and  grant- 
ed a  superannuated  relation,  which  continued  until  his 
death,  in  Chicago,  April  30,  18G2.  See  M iiintes  oJ'An- 
unill  f 'on f el  flirts,  18G"2,  p.  218. 

Snow^,  William,  a  minister  of  tlie  ^lethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Providence,  N.  -J.,  .July  14, 
1783.  He  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807; 
located  in  l«l«;  in  1831  re-entered  the  itinerancy;  but 
in  1«3.')  became  superannuated,  and  remained  such  until 
his  dcith.  in  (ienesee,  \.  Y.,  .Itdy  (i.  1871.  See  Minutes 
of' .  1 1, mini  ('mi/'erence.i,  1871,  |).  1  .")7. 

Snow,  "William  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  about 
1803.  In  182(5  he  embraced  religion,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  s<K)n  after  joined  the  ( )hio  Conference.  For 
a  nund)er  of  years  he  labored  in  the  moimtains  of  West- 
ern Virt:inia,  Soiitheru  Ohio,  and  the  wilds  of  Michigan. 
In  1830  37  his  luallh  failed,  ami  he  retired  from  active 
work,  residing  in  Oakland  County,  Mich,,  an<l  preaching 
to  the  Indians  as  his  strength  permitted.  He  died  Oct. 
16,  187.'>.     .See  Minnhs  of  Ann.  Conf.  187.'),  p.  146. 

Sno'wden,  James  Ross,  I-I..I).,  an  eminent  elder 
of  ihi'  Presbyterian  Chunli,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa„  in  1810.  For  many  years  he  was  |)rominently  con- 
necteil  with  the  affairs  of  I'eimsylvania,  having  repeat- 
ctlly  been  elected  to  the  Legi.slniure  of  the  state,  where 
he  served  two  terms  in  the  speaker's  chair.  He  subse- 
quently lilleil  the  positions  of  state  tn  a^urer,  treasurer 
of  the  Knifed  Stales  Mint,  and  assistant-treasurer  of  the 
United  .Slates  at  Philadelphia.  In  1«.")8  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  United  Suies  Mint,  and  held 
that  position  till  1861,  His  con!iec!tion  with  the  mint 
led  him  to  Miudy  mimismalics  with  great  thorouglmess, 
anil  he  was  the  author  of  several  important  works  on 
the  subject.  In  IKOI  he  published  Tin:  Coins  of  the 
UMr.  and  its  Mimry  Terms.  In  1868  he  contributed 
the  ariicle  on  the  coins  of  the  United  States  to  IJouvicr's 
Imw  Dictioniinj,  also  several  addresses  on  currency,  coin- 


age, and  other  kindred  subjects.  He  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  articles  to  the  New  York  Observe?-  on  The  Coins 
of  the  Bible,  Kvidencinfi  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony. Mr.  Snowden  frequently  represented  the  Phila- 
del|)hia  Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  died 
in  Hulmeville,  Pa'.,  in  March,  1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Snowden,  L.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ( 'hurch.  was  horn  in  Howard  County,  ]Md,,  in  ]82(). 
In  1807  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Washington 
Conference;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869,  and  elder  in- 
1871.  He  died  in  Homney,  West  Ya.,  Dec.  5, 1875.  See 
Miiiiiti:<  ot' Annual  ('oiiferences,  1876,  p.  31. 

Snow^den,  Samuel  Finley,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Nov.  6,  1767.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1786;  studied 
theology  privately;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  April  24, 1794;  was  ordained  and 
installed  jjastor  of  the  Church  in  Princeton  Nov.  25  of 
same  year;  resigned,  on  account  of  ill-health,  April  29, 
1801 ;  was  afterwards  settled  successively  at  Whites- 
borough,  New  Hartford,  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y. ; 
and  died  in  May,  1845.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  341,  note. 

Snuff-dish  (!nrin^,  machtah,  Exod.  xxv,  38  ; 
xxvii,  23;  Sept.  vTTi)^tp.a\  Vulg.  vasum;  elsewhere 
"  censer"  or  "  fire-pan"),  a  ti-ay  for  catching  the  snuff  of 
the  lamps  of  the  golden  candelabrum ;  resembling  a 
tire-pan  or  shovel,  as  the  same  Hebrew  word  elsewhere 
means  (Lev.  xvi.  12;  Exod.  xxvii, 3;  xxxviii, 3;  Numb, 
xvi,  6  sq. ;  1  Kings  vii,  50,  etc.).     See  Candlestick. 

Snuffer  (n'l^T'D,  mezammereth,  a  cutting  instru- 
ment; 1  Kings  vii,  50;  2  Kings  xii,  14;  xxv,  14;  2 
Chron.  iv,  22,  Jer.  Iii,  18;  D'^HpIp^,  melkacha'ijini, 
Exod.  xxxvii,  23;  tongs,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  an  im- 
plement for  removing  the  snuff  from  the  lamps  of  the  sa- 
cred candelabrum.  Judging  from  the  latter  of  the  above 
Hebrew  terms,  it  was  double,  but  not  of  the  scissors  form. 
Instruments  like  ours  for  cutting  the  wick  of  a  lamp  were 
not  anciently  known,  unless  the  instrument  represented 
in  the  cut,  copied  from  one  in  the  British  Museum,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose,  but 
a  sort  of  tweezers  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  wick 


Snuffers  and  Pincers. 

when  necessarj',  and  for  pinching  off  any  superfluou.f 
l)ortion.  Every  one  is  aware  that  lamps  when  properly 
replenished  with  oil  do  not  need  snuffing,  like  candles. 
The  sort  of  tweezers  we  liave  mentioned  is  still  used  in 
the  I'^ast  for  trimming  lamps.  Snuffers  are  only  known 
in  those  jiarts  of  \\'estern  Asia  where  candles  are  par- 
I  ially  used  during  winter.  Smiffers  are  candle,  not  lamp, 
instruments;  and  candles  are  but  little  used  in  any  part 
of  Asia,  the  temjierature  being  generally  too  warm. 
See  Candi.kstick. 

Snyder,  George  Niver,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  was  born  in  lloncsd.ale.  Pa., 
March  27,  1844.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.,  in  1868,  and  entered  Unicm  Theological  Semi- 
nary, wlu^rc  he  graduated  in  1871.  He  w.as  ordained, 
and  became  a  staled  sujiply  of  the  Church  at  Elmsford, 
N.  \.,  and  afier  remaining  one  year  became  pastor  of 
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the  Church  at  White  Tlaius,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Nov. 
2,  1872.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Snyder,  Henry  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Schellsburgh,  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  16.  1813.  He  was  converted,  and  united 
with  the  Church  Sept.  20,  1831.  He  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1848,  ordained 
deacon  in  1850,  and  elder  in  1852.  He  continued  in  ac- 
tive labor  until  his  death,  Oct.  3,  18G1.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  eminently  successfid;  gracious  revivals  attended 
his  ministry  wherever  he  went.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1862,  p.  43. 

Snyder,  Henry  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Stephensburg,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1814. 
He  graduated  at  .Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1838,  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  the 
Ohio  Presbytery,  and  in  1850  was  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  as  an  evangelist.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.;  in  1843,  professor  of  mathematics;  in  1850,  re- 
signed; in  1851,  professor  of  Latin  in  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky. ;  in  18.53,  removed  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J.; 
in  1854,  to  Winchester,  Va. ;  in  1856  was  stated  supjily 
to  the  Church  at  Amelia  Court-house,  Va. ;  in  1857, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Prince  Edward  Co..  where  he  remained  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when  he  and  his  family  were  compelled 
to  abandon  everything  and  seek  refuge  in  the  North. 
After  a  time  he  obtained  a  chaplaincy,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Richmond,  S.  I.,  New  York  Harbor.  Here  he 
remained  until  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  and 
was  making  arrangements  to  settle  in  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
to  resume  the  work  of  teaching,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  Feb.  22, 1866,  he  was  drowned.  Mr.  Snyder  was  well 
read  in  English  literature,  a  remarkable  conversational- 
ist, and  possessed  of  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  quick  in 
discerimient.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867, 
p.  198.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Snyder,  Peter,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1814.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1836  ;  studied 
theology  one  year  at  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.,  and 
two  j'ears  at  Union  Seminar\-,  New  York  city;  was 
licensed  by  New  York  Third  Presbytery  in  1839,  and  in 
1840  was  ordained  by  Rockaway  Presbytery,  and  after- 
wards labored  two  j-ears  at  Whippany,  N.  J. ;  two  years 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ,  then  at  Cairo,  (ireene  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  ministerial  service,  six- 
teen J'ears,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  13, 
1863.  ]\Ir.  Snyder  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  his  read- 
ing extensive,  few  men  being  better  versed  in  current 
literature,  and  none  more  devoted  to  the  moral,  religious, 
and  educational  movements  of  the  day.  From  his  birth 
he  suffered  from  an  optical  infirmity,  but.  altlnnigh  never 
using  his  own  or  another's  pen  in  preparing  for  the  pul- 
pit, his  discourses  were  always  systematic,  well  digested, 
and  specially  eloquent.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 1864J  p.  323.     (.1.  L.  S.) 

So  (Heb.  So,  Xio ;  Sept.  Sj/ywp  ;  Vulg.  Sua),  a  king 
of  Egj'pt  whom  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  called 
to  his  help  against  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser, 
evidently  intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and 
therefore  making  no  present,  as  had  been  the  j^earh^ 
custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  B.C. 
726.  The  consequence  of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period 
are  constantly  warning  the  people  against  trusting  in 
Egj'pt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of  Hoshea, 
the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  the 
ten  tribes.  See  Isuaei,,  Kingdom  ok.  It  has  lieen 
questioned  whether  this  So  was  the  same  with  Sabaco 
(Manetiio  Sabacon'),  the  first  king  of  the  Ethiopian  dy- 
nasty in  Upper  Egypt,  or  his  son  and  successor  Sevechus 
(Manetho  Sebic/ias),  the  second  king  of  the  same  dynas- 
ty, and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tirhakah.  Winer 
hesitates  between  tliem,  and  Gesenius  concludes  for  the 


latter.  Sevechus  reigned  twelve  years,  according  to 
Manetho,  fourteen  according  to  Syncellus.  This  name, 
in  Egyptian  Sebech,  is  also  that  of  the  god  Saturn 
(ChampoUion,  Panth.  Egypt.  No.  21,  22;  Winer,  Real- 
Worterh.  s.  v. ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  in  Jes.  i,  696). — Kit- 
to.    See  Egypt. 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an  Apis-tablet, 
which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Apis  was  born  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis  stated  is  twenty- 
six.  Supposing  the  latter  duration,  which  would  allow 
a  short  interval  between  Teharka  and  Psammetichus  II, 
as  seems  necessary,  the  accession  of  Teharka  would  be 
B.C.  695.  If  we  assign  twenty-four  years  to  the  two 
predecessors,  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  would 
be  B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns  were 
continuous.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
war  of  Sennacherib  and  Sethos  suggests  that  Tirhakah 
was  not  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  so  that  we  may  either  conjecture, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  followed 
that  of  Shebetek  and  preceded  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
Egypt  (Journ.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1853),  or  else  that  Tirha- 
kah was  king  of  Ethiopia  while  Shebetek,  not  the  same 
as  Sethos,  ruled  in  Egypt,  the  former  hypothesis  being 
far  the  more  probable.  It  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  dates  to  which  the 
mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So  and  Tirhakah  refer,  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  overthrow  the 
date  of  B.C.  721  for  the  taking  of  Samaria.  If  we  adopt 
the  earlier  dates.  So  must  correspond  to  Shebek;  if  the 
later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is  dated  too  high,  the  former 
identification  might  still  be  held.  The  name  Shebek 
is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  name  than  Shebetek ;  and  if  the 
Masojetic  points  do  not  faithfully  represent  the  original 
pronunciation,  as  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  con- 
sonants, and  the  natne  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not  very 
remote  from  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for  the  tran- 
scription of  the  Sept. 

From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more  of 
Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death  Boc- 
choris,  the  sole  king  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  as 
we  learn  from  Manctho's  list,  and  that  he  continued  the 
monumental  works  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  There  is  a 
long  inscription  at  F^l-Karnak  in  which  Shebek  speaks 
of  tributes  from  "  the  king  of  the  land  of  Khala  (Sha- 
ra),"  supposed  to  be  Syria  (Brugsch,  Hist.  d'Egi/pte,  i, 
244).  This  gives  some  slight  confirmation  to  the  iden- 
tification of  this  king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  would  have  endeavored,  like 
Shishak  and  Psammetichus  I,  the  latter  virtually  the 
founder  of  the  twenty -sixth,  to  restore  the  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  the  neighboring  Asiatic  countries.  The 
standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  his  palace  at  Khorsa- 
bad  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that  after  the  capt- 
ure of  Samaria,  Ilanon,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sebech,  sultan 
of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  Assyria  in  battle  at  Rapih, 
Raphia,  and  were  defeated.  Sebech  disappeared,  but 
Hanon  was  captured.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
tlien  put  to  tribute  {Les  'inscriptions  Assyriennes  des 
Sargonides,  etc.  p.  22).  This  statement  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  either  Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  can- 
not lay  great  stress  upon  the  seeming  identity  of  name 
with  the  former,  advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea 
and  his  party,  and  being  defeated  fled  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince.  This 
evidence  favors  the  idea  tiiat  the  Ethiopian  kings  were 
not  successive. — Smith.     See  Tikiiakaii. 

In  a  room  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib 
at  Koyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  found  a  piece  of  clay  upon 
which  was  impressed"  the  signet  of  Sabak,  or  Sabaco, 
king  of  Egypt.  On  the  same  piece  of  clay  is  impressed 
an  Assyrian  seal,  jmibably  that  of  Sennacherib,  with  a 
device  "representing  a  priest  ministering  before  the  king, 
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Seal  ol  So  iiiiit  s>«'iiiiaclR'iib. 
or  perhaps  the  symliol  of  the  higli  contract  ins;;  parties. 
The  oriicinal  of  this  remarkahk'  seal  is  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Kj^yptian  portion  of  it  rejv 
resents  Sahak  as  ahout  to  smite  an  enemy,  perhaps  in 
eacrilice  to  Aniun-Ua.  witli  a  kind  of  mace.  Above  and 
iK'fore  him  are  hieroj;lyphs,  expressing,'  .Xttr  iifr  nb  ar 
r/i/  .Siihiik—'-tUc  perfect  uod,  tlie  lord  who  produces 
things  ^ahak."  IJehind  liim,  .</««  saiwh-kuf  =  "Vife 
Tollows  his  head."  On  the  left  edfje,  ma  nu  «((^  =  "I 
have  fjiven  to  thee,"  This  seal,  impressed  with  the 
royal  sijjnets  of  the  two  nionarchs,  probably  Sennache- 
rib and  .Sahak,  or  So,  ajuiears  to  have  been  athxed  to  a 
treatv  between  Assyria  and  Kjjypt  and  deposited  among 
the  archives  of  the  kin^lom.  As  the  two  monarchs 
were  undoiditedly  contemporary,  tliis  |)iece  of  clay  fur- 
nishes remarkable  condrmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
tjcripture  history.     See  I'iiakaoii. 

Soanen,  .Ikan,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  Eiom, 
Jan.  6.  I(i47,  and  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  I'aris  in  KitW.  where  he  chose  father  Quesnel  for 
his  confessor.  Leaving  that  establishment,  he  taught 
ethics  and  rhetoric  in  several  provincial  towns,  and  de- 
voted himself  afterwards  to  the  |)ul|iit,  for  which  he  had 
great  talents.  Having  preached  at  Lyons,  Orleans,  and 
I'aris  with  applause,  he  was  invited  to  court,  preached 
there  during  Lent  in  ltW(>  and  U)88,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Senez  soon  after.  Appealing  from  the  bull 
I'liif/etii/us  to  a  future  council,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation  on  the  subject,  he  pub- 
lisiied  a  I'li.iUiral  Iiislrudion,  giving  an  account  to  his 
diocewins  of  his  conduct.  This  Ingtruction  gave  great 
oflfence,  ami  ticcasioned  the  famous  Council  of  Embrun 
(1727).  in  which  M.  <le  Tencin  procured  its  condemna- 
tion as  rash,  wamlalous,  etc.,  and  the  bishop  to  be  sus- 
pendeil  fr<m)  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical 
functions.  After  this  council,  JL  Soanen  was  banished 
to  I^a  Chaise  l>ieu,  wiiere  he  died.  Dec.  2.5,  1740.  His 
writings  are,  J'onlornl  Inxlrnrlvinx : — MdudtiIeK: — and 
i^llern.  The  I.ellers  have  been  prinletl  with  his  Life  (<> 
vols,  4tn,  or  K  vols.  r2mo).  His  Stnnons  were  published 
in  17(>7  (2  vols.  l2mo).  See  Chalmers,  Bior/.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
H«K?fer,  S'liiir.  Hioi/.  (,'eiienile,  a.  v. 

Soap  (r'^"3,  fioiilh ;  Sept.  noa)  occurs  in  Jcr.  ii, 
22,  "  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take 
tliec  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniijiiity  is  marked  before  me, 
»aith  the  lyoril  (iod;"  and  again  in  ]Mal.  ill,  2. '■  Hut 
who  may  aliide  the  day  of  his  comingV  and  who  shall 
Htaiiil  when  he  appearelhV  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  tire, 
and  like  fullers'  soap."  Frum  neither  of  these  passages 
•Iocs  it  distinctly  appear  whether  the  substance  refer- 
red to  by  the  name  of  Imh  ilh  was  obtained  from  the 
mineral  or  from  the  vegeiaMf  kingdom;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  po^s(■^sed  of  cleansing  properties,  and 
thin  is  couliruied  by  the  origin  and  signilicalion  of  the 
wonl,  which  is  thus  illustrated  by  (Jelsius:  "  .\  verbo 
"1"IZ,  Ixirdr,  punjicdfil,  qua:  vox  eliam  apud  Chaldicos, 
Synm,  Arabcs,  ill  usu  fuit,  descendit  nomen  "53,  tmr,  pu- 
ritat"  (llirriilxil.  i,  4-llt).  So  Maimonides,  on  the  Tal- 
mud tract  Slieviitlah,  ".Species  ablutiouibus  ai)tic,  uti 
»unt  l>orith  et  ahal."  In  fact,  the  simple  13,  In'ir,  it- 
wlfdenoteji  a  vegetable  alkali  used  for  washing  (.lobix, 
80)  and  as  a  flux  for  melals  ( Isa.  i,  2.'>).     .See  Ai.kai.i. 

The  word  b<ir\(h  is  verj-  similar  to  the  hmuk  of  the 


Arabs,  written  haiirukh  in  the  Latin  translations  of  Se- 
rapion  and  Avicenna,  and  translated  nitrum.  that  is,  na- 
tron, or  carbonate  of  soda.  Boruk  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  used  in  a  generic  rather  than  in  a  specific 
sense,  as  in  the  Persian  works  on  materia  medica  (de- 
rived chietly  from  the  Arabic)  which  have  been  collated 
we  find  that  no  less  than  six  different  kinds  of  boruk 
(Persian  bihe/i)  are  enumerateil,  of  which  some  are  nat- 
ural, as  the  Armenian,  the  African,  etc.,  and  others  ar- 
tificial, as  that  obtained  from  burning  the  wood  of  the 
po|)lar,  also  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  glass. 
Of  these  it  is  evident  that  the  last  two  are  chemically 
nearly  the  same,  being  both  carbonates  of  alkalies.  The 
incineration  of  most  plants,  as  well  as  of  the  poplar, 
yields  the  carbonate  of  potash  (commonlj'  called  potash, 
or  pearlash);  while  carbonate  of  soda,  or  barilla,  is  the 
alkali  used  in  the  preparation  of  glass.  Previous  to  the 
comi)osition  of  bodies  having  been  definitely  ascertained 
by  correct  chemical  analysis,  dissimilar  substances  were 
often  groupeil  together  under  one  general  term;  while 
others,  althuugli  similar  in  composition,  were  separated 
on  account  of  some  unimportant  character,  as  difference 
of  color  or  of  origin,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  for  our 
present  purpose  to  ascertain  the  other  substances  in- 
cluded by  tlie  Arabs  under  the  general  terra  of  boruk, 
which  may  have  been  also  included  under  the  nitrum 
of  the  (Jreeks.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  carbonate 
of  soda  and  of  potash  were  comprehended  under  one 
name  by  the  former.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore, 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  unless  some  cir- 
cumstances were  added  in  addition  to  the  mere  name. 
Thus  in  the  above  passage  of  Jeremiah  we  have  neter 
(nitre)  and  borith  (soap)  indicated  as  being  both  em- 
ployed for  washing  or  possessed  of  some  cleansing  prop- 
erties, and  yet,  from  occurring  in  the  saine  passage,  they 
must  have  differed  in  some  respects.  The  term  natron, 
we  know,  was  in  later  times  confined  to  the  salt  ob» 
tained  chiefly  from  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt,  and  neter 
may  also  have  been  so  in  earlier  times.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  natural  carbonate  of  soda  is  mentioned  in  one 
part  of  the  verse,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  artificial 
carbonates  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  other,  as  both  were 
in  early  times  employed  by  Asiatic  nations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  washing.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained 
from  the  burning  of  most  ])lants  growing  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea  or  a  saline  soil,  might  not  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  produced  from 
the  ashes  of  plants  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  or 
of  salt-water  lakes.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  ashes 
of  plants,  called  boruk  and  boreh  by  Asiatic  nations, 
may  be  alluded  to  under  the  naine  of  borith,  as  there  is 
no  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may  have  been 
known  to  the  same  people  at  very  early  periods.  Still 
less  is  it  probaldc  that  borax  is  meant,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  authors,  apparently  from  the  mere  simi- 
larity of  name. 

Supposing  that  the  ashes  or  juices  of  plants  are  in- 
tended by  the  word  borith,  the  next  point  of  inquirj'  is 
whether  it  is  to  be  restricfe<l  to  those  of  any  particular 
plants.  The  ashes  of  the  poplar  are  mentioned  by  Ara- 
bian authors  and  of  the  vine  by  Dioscorides;  tliose  of 
the  plantain  anil  of  the  Jinlea  J'rondosa  by  .Sanscrit  au- 
thors— thus  indicating  that  the  jilants  which  were  most 
common,  or  which  were  used  for  fuel  or  other  purposes 
in  the  ditl'erent  coinitries.  hail  also  their  ashes,  that  is, 
imjiure  carbonate  of  potash,  employed  for  washing,  etc. 
I'sually  the  ashes  only  of  plants  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore have  been  thought  to  be  intended.  All  these,  as 
before  mentioned,  would  yield  barilla,  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  INIany  of  them  have  been  burned  for  the  soda 
they  yield  on  the  coasts  of  India,  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
of  the  Jlediterranean.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  nat- 
ural family  of  the  Chi-uopnilca:  and  to  that  of  the  Mc- 
nernhnjauthcmiimit.  In  Arabic  authors,  the  plant  yield- 
ing soda  is  said  to  be  called  ishniin,  and  its  Persian  name 
is  stated  to  be  f/liasul,  both  words  signifying  "the 
washer,"  or  "  washing-herb."     Kauwolf  points  out  two 
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plants  in  Syria  and  Palestine  which  yield  alkaline  salts. 
HasseUiuist  considered  one  of  them  to  be  a  Meaembry- 
anthemnm.  Forskal  has  enumerated  several  plants  as 
being  bnrned  for  the  barilla  which  they  attbrd,  as  Me- 
sembryunthemum  (jenicvlatuni  and  nodijiorum,  both  of 
which  are  called  (/IkisuI.  iSaLtola  kali  and  his  tSuada 
moiwica,  called  usnl,  are  other  plants,  especially  the 
-^ast  named,  which  yield  sal-alkali.  So  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  Salicornia  Indica  and  Salsola 
nndijlora  yield  barilla  in  great  abundance  and  purity, 
as  do  Salsola  satica  kali,  and  irafftis,  and  also  Salicor- 
ma  annua  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of 
France. — Kitto.  In  Palestine  we  maj'  especially  notice 
the  j)lant  named  htibeibeh  (the  Salsola  kali  of  bota- 
nists), found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass-like  leaves, 
the  ashes  of  which  are  called  el-Kuli  from  their  strong 
alkaline  properties  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i,  505) ;  the 
ajram,  found  near  Sinai,  which  when  pounded  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  soap  (ibid,  i,  8-1) ;  the  gilhi,  or  "soap 
plant"  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ei/ypt.  ii,  lOG)  and 
the  heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (Kitto,  Phys. 
Jlist.  p.  267).  From  these  sources  large  quantities  of 
alkali  have  been  extracted  in  past  ages,  as  the  heaps  of 
ashes  outside  Jerusalem  and  Nabliis  testify  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  iii,  201,  299),  and  an  active  trade  in  the 
article  is  still  prosecuted  with  Aleppo  in  one  direction 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  79)  and  Arabia  in  another  (Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  i,  66).  We  need  not  assume  that  the  ashes 
were  worked  up  in  the  form  familiar  to  us,  for  no  such 
article  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ^4  ?ic. 
Egypt,  i,  186). 

The  uses  of  soap  among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold — 

(1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii,  22;  Job  ix, 
30,  where  for  "never  so  clean"  read  "with  alkali")  or 
the  clothes;  (2)  for  purifying  metals  (Isa.  i,  25,  where 
for  "purely"  read  "as  through  alkali").  Hitzig  sug- 
gests that  bori/h  should  be  substituted  for  beril/i,  "cov- 
enant," in  Ezek.  xx,  37  and  jMal.  iii,  1. — Smith. 

Sobriety,  freedom  from  any  inordinate  passion — 
that  quiet  self-possession  which  enables  one  to  devote 
himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  prayer,  medita- 
tion, study,  forming  schemes,  laboring  to  carry  them 
out,  and  which  keeps  the  individual  from  undue  eleva- 
tion in  prosperity  or  depression  in  case  of  failure.  The 
necessity  of  sobriety  is  especially  obvious:  (1)  In  our 
inquiries  after  truth  as  opposed  to  presumption ;  (2)  in 
our  pursuit  of  this  world  as  opposed  to  covetousness ;  (3) 
in  the  use  and  estimate  of  the  things  of  this  world  as 
opposed  to  excess:  (4)  in  trials  and  afflictions  as  op- 
posed to  impatience;  (5)  in  forming  our  judgment  of 
others  as  opposed  to  censoriousness ;  (6)  in  speaking  of 
one's  self  as  opposed  to  egotism.  Many  inotives  might 
be  urged  to  this  exercise,  as  (1)  the  general  language 
of  Scripture  (1  Pet.  iv,  7  ;  v,  8  ;  Phil,  iv,  5  ;  Tit.  ii,  12) ; 

(2)  our  profession  as  Christians;  (3)  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  (4)  the  near  approach  of  death  and 
judgment. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sochereth.     See  Marble. 

So'cho  (Heb.  Soko',  lllb.for  'isib,  bvsJiy;  Sept. 
Sw^^wv;  Vulg.  Sorho),  the  name  of  a  town,  which  oc- 
curs in  this  form,  among  those  settled  by  the  sons  of 
Ezra  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  18).  It  appar- 
ently was  the  same  as  the  town  of  Socoh  (q.  v.),  in 
Judah,  probably  the  one  in  the  lowland,  which  was 
better  known  than  the  other,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  associated  places.  It  appears  from  its  mention  in 
this  list  that  it  was  colonized  by  a  man  or  a  place  named 
Heber.  "TheTargum,  playing  on  the  passage  after  the 
custom  of  Hebrew  writers,  interprets  it  as  referring  to 
Moses,  and  takes  the  names  Jered,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  as 
titles  of  him.  He  was  '  the  rabba  of  Soco  because  he 
sheltered  (^3D)  the  house  of  Israel  with  his  virtue'" 
(Smith).     See  Shoco;  Shocho. 

So'choh  (Heb.  Sokoh',  n2b,  i.q.  Socho  and  Socoh ; 
Sept.  Sw^w  V,  r.  2w;;^Xw ;  Vulg.  Socho),  a  town  in  Solo- 


mon's commissariat  assigned  to  Ilepher  (1  Kings  iv, 
10) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  Socoh  (q.  v.)  in  the  low- 
land of  Judaii  (Josh.  XV,  35). 

Socialism,  a  general  term  applied  to  several 
schemes  of  social  arrangement  which  advocate  com- 
munity of  property,  and  abandon  or  modify  individual 
industry,  the  rights  of  marriage,  and  of  the  family.  In 
discussing  the  subject  of  Socialism,  two  elements  are  to 
be  considered  :  (1)  the  judgment  of  socialism  on  existing 
institutions  and  practices  and  on  their  results;  (2)  the 
various  plans  which  it  has  proposed  for  doing  better. 
Socialism  affirms  that  the  evils  it  complains  of  are  ir- 
remediable in  the  present  constitution  of  societv.  In 
the  opinion  of  Socialists,  the  existing  arrangements  of 
society  in  respect  to  property  and  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  are,  as  a  means  to  the  general 
good,  a  total  failure.  First  among  existing  evils  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  poverty.  The  institution  of  prop- 
erty is  upheld  and  commended  principally  as  being  the 
means  by  which  labor  and  frugality  are  insured  their 
reward  and  mankind  enabled  to  emerge  from  indigence. 
But  Socialism  urges  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
industrious  classes  are,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
lives,  dependent  on  legal  or  voluntary  charity;  that 
many  are  outstripped  by  others  who  are  possessed  of 
superior  energy  or  prudence ;  that  the  reward,  instead 
of  being  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the 
individual,  is  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  it;  that  the 
great  majority  are  what  they  are  born  to  be — some  to 
be  rich  without  work,  others  to  become  rich  by  work, 
but  the  great  majority'  are  born  to  hard  work  and  pov- 
erty through  life;  that  competition  is,  for  the  people,  a 
system  of  extermination,  resulting  from  the  continual 
fall  of  labor.  "  Cheaimess,"  they  say,  "is  advantageous 
to  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of  introducing  the  seeds  of 
ruinous  anarchy  among  the  producers."  The  Fourierists 
(M.  Considerant,  Destinee  Sociule  i,  3.5-37)  enumerate 
the  evils  of  existing  civilization  in  the  following  order: 
"  1.  It  employs  an  enormous  quantity  of  labor  and  of 
human  power  unproductively,  or  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, e.  g.  in  sustaining  armies,  courts,  magistrates,  etc.; 
in  allowing  'good  society,'  )ieople  who  pass  their  lives 
in  doing  nothing,  also  in  allowing  philosophers,  meta- 
physicians, political  men,  who  produce  nothing  but  dis- 
turbance and  sterile  discussions.  2.  That  even  the  in- 
dustry and  powers  which,  in  the  present  system,  are  de- 
voted to  production  do  not  produce  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  what  they  might  produce  if  better  directed 
and  emjiloyed,"  e.  g.  "the  wastefulness  in  the  existing 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  produce  of  the  coimtry 
among  the  various  producers."  Socialism  seeks  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vices  and  suffering  of  men.  not  by  indi- 
vidual regeneration  and  reformation,  but  by  a  new  social 
organization.  It  is  the  employment  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic measures  for  a  moral  purpose.  Proceeding  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  individual  is  wholly  or  largely 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  it  seeks  to  make  the  lat- 
ter as  favorable  as  possible.  Thus  it  makes  a  religion 
of  social  regeneration,  and  proposes  to  renovate  the 
world  by  a  new  arrangement  of  property  and  industrial 
interests.  Although  in  some  measure  anticipated  by 
movements  in  the  ancient  world,  socialism  may  be  con- 
sidered a  product  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  was 
an  anarchic  attack  on  the  social  system  that  had  its 
roots  in  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tiie  first  to 
revive  or  bring  socialistic  ideas  into  general  notice  was 
Francois  Noel  Babeuf  (1764-97),  in  his  paper  Le  Tri- 
bun  du  Pet/pie.  The  idea  from  which  he  started  was 
that  of  equality,  and  he  insisted  that  there  should  be 
no  other  differences  than  those  of  age  and  sex ;  that 
men  differed  little  in  their  faculties  and  needs,  and  con- 
sequently should  receive  the  same  education  and  food. 
After  his  death  his  system,  Babouvism,  was  for  some 
time  entirely  forgotten,  until,  in  1834,  Buonarotti  again 
attempted  its  propagation  in  the  Moniteur  Republicain 
and  Homme  Libre,  The  three  most  noted  develop- 
ments of  Socialism  are  Communism,  Fourierism,  and 
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Saint  -  Simonism  or  Iliimanitflrianism.  The  Niliilists 
of  Kussia  at  this  time  attract  coiisiikTable  attention  l>e- 
cause  of  the  efforts  niaile  l)y  the  f;overiiment  towanis 
their  extinction.  They  beheve  that,  in  order  to  hnnian 
|in)j;ress.  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
to  iM-ijin  at  once  with  the  present  complicated  social 
phenonuna  in  the  way  of  a  sudiien  and  complete  social 
reform,  or  with  a  revolution.  In  April,  1879,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  one  of  their  number  to  assassinate  the 
emperor.  Tiiis  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  hundreds,  many 
of  whom  have  been  sent  to  .Siberia.  A  number  of 
8«H-ialistic  communities  have  been  established  in  the 
United  .Slates,  some  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed. .See  Hakmomsts;  .Ski-ah.vtists  ;  Shakkks. 
Others  will  be  treateil  in  this  article, 

I.  The  Aimtna  Society.— 'Vh'is  society  takes  its  name 
from  the  Hible  (Cant.  iv.  8),  and  has  its  location  in  Iowa, 
in  the  town  of  .\mana.  The  members  call  themselves  the 
"True  Inspiration  Congregations"  (  Wnlire  Jimpinitions- 
(iemriwU  /( I.  anil  are  ( Jermans.  Tliey  came  from  (iermany 
in  1842.  and  settled  near  Buffalo,  N.  V.;  but  in  18.55  they 
removed  to  their  present  location.  The  "  work  of  inspi- 
ration" bejjan  far  back  in  the  18th  century,  an  account 
of  the  journeys,  etc.,  of  "  Brother  .lolm  Frederick  Rock" 
in  IT  19  being  given  in  the  Tliirtu -sirth  Collection 
of  the  [i>.<pirntion  Reconl.  Finally,  in  1810,  Michael 
kraiisert  became  what  they  call  an  "  instrument,"  and 
to  him  were  adiled  several  others,  among  them  Christian 
Metz.  who  was  for  many  years,  and  init  il  his  death  (18(j7), 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  society.  Another  prominent 
''  instrument"  was  Barbara  Heyncmann,  whose  husband, 
(Tet)rge  Lantlman.  became  spiritual  hea<l  of  the  society. 
The  removal  to  this  country  was  inaugurated  by  Metz, 
who  profi'sseil  to  have  a  revelation  so  directing, 

1.  So<  iiil  Kronoiiiif. — The  society  was  not  communis- 
tic in  (iermany,  and  even  after  removal  to  this  country 
the  community  intentletl  to  live  simply  as  a  Christian 
congregation.  Being  obliged  to  look  after  the  temporal 
interests  of  each  other,  they  built  workshops,  etc.,  out  of 
a  common  fund,  and  thus  drifted  into  their  present  prac- 
tice. They  have  now  seven  villages,  and  carry  on  farm- 
ing, woollen,  saw.  and  grist  mills.  Each  family  has  a 
house  for  itself:  but  the  members  eat  in  common,  in  cook- 
ing- or  eating-houses,  of  which  there  are  fifteen.  Each 
business  has  its  foreman ;  and  these  leaders,  in  each  vil- 
lage, meet  every  evening  to  consult  and  arrange  for  the 
following  day.  The  civil  or  temporal  government  is  vest- 
ed ill  thirteen  trustees,  chosen  annually  bv  the  male 
members,  the  trustees  choosing  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  elders  are  men  of  presumably  deep  piety, 
appointeil  by  inspiration,  and  preside  at  religious  assem- 
blies. The  members  are  supplied  with  clothing  and 
other  articles,  excepting  food,  by  an  annual  allowance 
to  each  individual.  I'sually  a  neophyte  enters  on  pro- 
halion  for  two  years,  and.  if  a  suitable  person,  is  admit- 
ted t<i  full  membership;  although  s(tme  are  received  at 
once  into  full  membership  by  '"  iiis|)iration."  They  for- 
bid the  use  of  musical  iiistrumenis  (except  a  Hule),  and 
exclude  pliotogra[ihs  and  other  pictures,  aa  tending  to 
idol-worship.  Although  in»t  forbidding  marriage,  cel- 
ibacy is  l(Hiked  upon  as  merilorioiis;  and  young  men 
are  not  allowed  to  marry  until  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  The  MH'iety  is  tiiiaucially  prosperous,  has  no  debt, 
has  money  at  inierest,  ;ind  owmd  in  IH71  about  -J.^.OOO 
acrcyt  of  laiid,:JlMMi  sheep.  1,'.(M)  head  of  calile, '200  horses, 
and  2.VNI  liogH,  with  n  po|iulation  of  almut  l.')00. 

'2.  Jteliffion  iiiul  l.itenilnre. — The  society  is  pietistic, 
and  iM'lieves  in  inspiration  as  a  result  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  (lod,  Il  accepts  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
TcHtameiit,  but  iKtl  to  the  exclusion  of  present  iiispira- 
lioii.  Il  doeH  not  prai-lic<-  baptism,  but  celebrates  Ihc 
I»rd's  Kupper  whenever  led  by  '•  inH|(iralion."  Inspira- 
tion is  winietimcH  private,  at  other  limes  public;  aixl  the 
warnings,  n-priHifs,  etc.,  thus  received  are  written  down 
ill  yearly  volumes,  eiililled  Ynir-book-x  of  the  True 
Intjnralion  ( 'oiif/rrifdtiotin.  When  a  member  offends 
■gainst  the  rules  of  society,  In;  is  admoiii>hed  by  the 


elilers;  and  if  he  do  not  amend,  expulsion  follows. 
These  rules  are  twenty-one  in  number,  aiul  encourage 
sol>riety.  reverence,  honesty,  and  abstinence.  They 
hold  religious  services  on  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and 
.Suiulay  mornings,  and  every  evening.  They  keep  New- 
year's  as  a  holiday,  and  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Holy 
Week  are  their  great  religious  festivals.  At  least  once 
a  year  there  is  an  "  i'ntersuchiinf/,"  or  inquisition  of  the 
whole  community,  including  children — an  examination 
of  its  spiritual  condition,  in  which  each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  make  confession  of  sins.  Their  hyranologj'  is 
found  in  T/ie  Voice  from  Zioii  (Ebenezer,  18.51,  pp.  958), 
and  another  hymn-book  in  regular  use,  Psalms  after  the 
Manner  of  J)arid,"  etc.  (Amana,  la.,  1871).  Among 
their  books  is  Innocent  Amusement  (^Unschuldiger  Zeit- 
rertreib),  a  mass  of  pious  doggerel:  Jesus'  A,  B,  C  for 
his  Scholars, also  in  rhyme;  Rhymes  on  the  Sufferings, 
Jh'ath,  Burial,  ami  Asce/tsion  of  Christ. 

II.  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  Wallrnriford. — This 
society  is  of  American  origin,  having  for  its  founder  the 
present  head,  John  Humjihrey  Noyes,  born  in  Brattle- 
borough,  Vt.,  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth, 
Andovcr,  and  Yale.  While  in  the  latter  institution  he 
entered  upon  a  new  experience  and  new  views  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  which  took  the  name  of  Perfection- 
ism. In  183-1  he  went  to  Poultney,  Yt.,  and  slowly 
gathered  about  him  a  small  company  of  believers,  and 
in  18-17  had  forty  persons  in  his  own  congregation,  be- 
sides small  gatherings  in  other  states  who  recognised 
him  as  leader.  Not  a  Communist  at  first,  Mr.  Noj'es, 
in  1845,  made  known  his  peculiar  views,  and  began  cau- 
tioush'  to  practice  them  in  1846.  The  community  were 
mobbed  and  driven  from  the  place,  and  in  1848  settled 
in  Oneida.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Other  communities  were 
estal)lisbed,  but  all  were  eventualh'  merged  in  those  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y'.,  and  Wallingford,  Conn.  After  various  re- 
verses, they  began  to  accumulate  property,  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  the  preserving  of  fruits,  etc.,  and  in  1874 
had  640  acres  of  land  near  Oneida,  with  240  at  Walling- 
ford. In  ten  years  (1857-66)  they  had  netted  $180,.580, 
and  were  worth  over  #.")00,000.  The  two  communities 
must  be  counted  as  one,  and  the  members  are  inter- 
changeable at  will.  In  February,  1874,  they  numbered 
283  persons,  131  males  and  152  females.  The  members 
are  mostly  Americans,  largely'  recruited  from  New  Eng- 
land. 

1.  Daily  Life,  etc. — The  members  live  in  one  large 
building,  the  oliler  people  occupying  separate  chambers, 
the  younger  sleeping  two  together.  There  is  no  regula- 
tion style  of  dress,  although  plainness  is  expected  of  all. 
They  have  twenty-one  standing  committees — on  finance, 
amusements,  arljitration,  etc.;  and,  besides  this,  the  du- 
ties of  administration  are  divided  among  forty-eight  de- 
partments, as  publication,  e<lucation,  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, etc,  F^very  Sunday  morning  a  meeting  is  held 
of  the  "  Business  Board,"  composed  of  the  heads  of  all 
the  def)artments,  and  any  members  of  the  community 
who  choose  to  al  tend.  The  children  are  left  to  the  care  of 
their  mothers  until  weaned,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
general  nursery,  under  "care-takers,"  who  are  both  men 
and  women.  They  have  no  sermon  or  public  prayers, 
and  address  one  another  as  Mr.  or  Miss,  except  when  the 
women  were  married  before  they  entered  the  society. 
An  annual  allowaiu^e  of  thirty-three  dollars  is  made  to 
each  woman,  the  men  ordering  clothes  when  in  need. 
In  the  school  the  Bible  is  the  prominent  text-book,  but 
a  liberal  education  is  encouraged.  They  receive  mem- 
bers with  great  care,  but  exact  no  |)robation. 

2.  Rciii/ious  Belief — The  Perfectionists  hold  to  the 
Bible  as  the  '•  text-book  of  the  s|)irit  of  truth,"  to  .Jesus 
Christ  as  "  the  eternal  Son  of  (iod."and  to  "the  apostles 
and  Primitive  (,'hnrch  as  the  exponents  of  the  everlasting 
Oospel."  They  believe  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  .Jerusa- 
lem;  that  the  final  kingdom  of  (Jod  then  began  in  the 
heavens;  that  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
visible  world  is  now  approaching  ;  that  its  approach  is 
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ushering  in  the  second  and  final  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment; that  a  Church  on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the 
approaching  kingdom  in  the  heavens,  and  to  become  its 
dupHcate  and  representative;  that  inspiration,  or  open 
communication  with  God  and  the  heavens,  involving 
perfect  holiness,  is  the  element  of  connection  between 
tlie  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  power  by  which  the  iiingdom  of  God  is  to  be  estab- 
lisiied  and  to  reign  in  the  world.  They  also  teach  that 
''  the  Gospel  provides  for  complete  salvation  from  sin," 
which,  they  say,  "is  the  foundation  needed  by  all  other 
reformers."  Community  of  goods  and  of  persons  they 
believe"  to  have  been  taught  by  Jesus,  and  hold  that 
communism  is  "  the  social  state  of  the  resurrection."  In 
their  system, "  complex  marriage  takes  the  place  of  sim- 
ple," they  affirming  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  ditter- 
ence  between  property  in  person  and  property  in  things; 
and  that  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  exclusiveness 
in  regard  to  money  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  al- 
lowed full  scope  for  it,  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  wom- 
en and  children.  "Complex  marriage"  means  that, 
within  the  limits  of  their  community,  any  man  and 
woman  maj'  freely  cohal)it,  having  gained  each  other's 
consent  through  a  third  partv.  They  are  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  efficacy  of  the  "faith  cure,"  and  quote  in- 
stances in  which  invalids  have  been  imtantly  restored 
to  perfect  health  in  answer  to  prayer. 

This  community  has  lately  taken  an  important  step 
towards  reorganization  by  formally  abandoning  the  sys- 
tem of  complex  marriage  that  father  John  Humphrey 
Noyes  has  consistently  advocated  for  so  many  years. 
Considerable  opposition  having  been  experienced  be- 
cause of  the  promiscuous  commerce  of  the  sexes  asserted 
to  exist,  father  Noyes  has  decided  to  abandon  his  scheme 
called  stirpiculture  in  practice,  while  retaining  it  in 
theory.  He  accordingly  wrote  (Aug.  20,  1879)  a  mes- 
sage to  the  community, containing  moditications  in  their 
platform,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

I.  To  give  up  the  practice  of  complex  marringe,  not  as 
vendUMciiig  belief  in  the  principles  and  prospective  linality 
of  that  institution,  but  in  deference  to  the  public  sentiment 
evidently  risiug  against  it. 

II.  To  place  themselves  as  a  community,  not  on  the  plat- 
form of  llie  Shakeis,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  that  of  the 
world,  on  the  other,  but  on  Paul's  platform,  which,  while 
allowing  mairiage  aa  a  concession  to  human  weakness, 
prefers  celibacy  as  the  holier  and  more  perfect  state. 

HI.  To  continue  to  hold  their  business  and  property  in 
common;  to  continue  to  live  together,  and  to  eat  at  the 
same  table;  to  retain  the  common  department  for  infants 
and  juveriiles,  and  to  maintain  the  practice  of  regular 
evening  meetings  for  mutual  criticism. 

The  platform  containeil  in  the  communication  was 
adopted  by  a  formal  vote  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Aug.  26,  abolishing  the  offensive  abomination  of  com- 
plex marriage  at  a  stroke.  The  society  will  hereafter, 
therefore,  consist  of  two  classes  of  members — celibates, 
and  married  persons  living  together  as  husband  and 
wife  under  the  laws  of  marriage  as  generalh'  under- 
stood. Tiie  family  idea  is  left,  it  is  true ;  but  with  per- 
manent families  witliiu  the  community  family  it  is 
shorn  of  its  main  significance,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
common  work,  a  common  interest  in  commercial  vent- 
ures, and  a  common  property.  Among  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  this  community  are,  Paul  not  Carnal;  The 
Perfectionist ;  The  Way  of  Holiness  ;  Berean  Witness  ; 
Spiritual  Mar/azine;  Free  Church  Circular ;  Bible  Com- 
munism; History  of  American  Socialism;  and  Essay  on 
Scientific  Propagation  (the  latter  two  by  J.  H.  Noj'es). 

HI.  A  urora  and  Bethel  Communes. — The  founder  and 
present  ruler  of  these  communities  is  Dr.  Keil,  a  Prus- 
sian, Ijorn  in  1811.  At  first  a  man-milliner,  he  became 
a  mystic,  and  afterwards,  at  Pittsburgh,  made  open  pro- 
fession of  his  belief.  He  gathered  a  number  of  Germans 
about  him,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  a  being  to 
be  worshipped,  and  later  as  one  of  the  two  witnesses  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  He  began  to  plan  a  commu- 
nism somewhat  resemljling  that  of  Rapp,  but  without 
the  celibate  principle.     His  followers,  in  1844,  removed 


to  Bethel,  Mo.,  and  took  up  four  sections  of  land,  or 
2560  acres,  to  which  they  added  from  time  to  time,  until 
they  possessed  4000  acres.  In  1874  they  numbered 
about  200  persons.  In  1855  Dr.  Keil,  with  about  80 
persons,  removed  to  Oregon,  and  the  following  year  set- 
tled at  Aurora.  They  numbered  in  1874  nearly  400 
people,  and  owned  about  18,000  acres  of  land. 

The  government  at  Aurora  is  vested  in  Dr.  Keil,  who 
is  both  president  and  preacher,  and  has  for  his  advisers 
four  of  the  elder  members,  chosen  by  himself.  The 
preacher  and  head  of  the  Bethel  Commune  is  Mr.  Giese, 
with  six  trustees,  chosen  by  the  members.  The  people 
of  both  communes  are  plain,  frugal,  industrious  (Ger- 
mans, with  simple  tastes,  and  seem  contented  and  hap- 
py. They  hold  to  principles  which  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity.  1.  That  all  government  should 
be  parental,  to  imitate  the  parental  government  of  God. 
2.  That  society  should  be  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
family,  having  all  interests  and  property  absolutelv  in 
common.  3.  That  neither  religion  nor  the  harmony  of 
nature  teaches  community  in  anything  further  than 
property  and  labor.  Hence  the  family  life  is  strictly 
maintained,  and  all  sexual  irregularities  are  absolutely 
rejected.  Religious  service  is  held  twice  a  month,  and 
after  the  Lutheran  style. 

IV.  Icuriuns.  —  This  community  was  the  offspring 
of  the  dreams  of  £tienne  Cabet,who  was  born  in  Dijon, 
France,  in  1788.  Cabct  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
became  a  politician  and  writer.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Carbonari,  a  member  of  the  French  Legislature, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  was 
condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  fled  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  wrote  the  Voyage  to  Icaria.  In  this  book 
he  described  a  communistic  Utopia,  and  in  1848  set 
sail,  with  a  number  of  persons,  for  Texas,  where  he 
started  an  actual  Icaria.  Sixty-nine  persons  formed 
the  advance-guard,  which  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever, 
and  disorganized  by  the  time  Cabet  arrived  in  the  next 
year.  They  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  and  were  established 
in  that  deserted  JMormon  town.  May,  1850.  They  num- 
bered here,  at  one  time,  not  less  than  1500  persons,  and 
labored  and  planted  with  success ;  but  Cabet  developed 
a  dictatorial  spirit,  which  produced  a  split  in  the  socie- 
ty. He  and  some  of  his  followers  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died  in  1856.  Shortly  after,  the  Illinois  colo- 
ny came  to  an  end,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  settled 
upon  their  Iowa  estate,  about  four  miles  from  Corning, 
They  own  at  the  present  time  1936  acres  of  land;  num- 
ber 65  members  and  II  families,  most  of  whom  are 
French.  They  live  under  the  constitution  prepared  by 
Cabet,  which  lays  down  the  equality  and  brotherhood 
of  mankind  and  the  duty  of  holding  all  things  in  com- 
mon, abolishes  servitude  and  servants,  commands  mar- 
riage under  penalties,  provides  for  education,  and  re- 
quires that  the  majority  shall  rule.  In  practice  thej'' 
elect  a  president  once  a  year,  who  is  the  executive  ofli- 
cer,  but  whose  powers  are  strictly  limited.  They  have 
also  four  directors,  who  carry  on  the  necessary  work 
and  direct  the  other  members.  They  have  no  religious 
observances.     Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  amusement. 

V.  Bishop  Hill  Commune,  now  extinct,  was  formed  by 
Swedish  pietists,  who  settled  in  Henry  County,  111.,  Oc- 
tober, 1846.  Others  followed,  until,  by  the  simimer  of 
1848,  they  numbered  800  persons.  At  first  they  were 
ver}-  poor,  living  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  under  sheds ; 
but  by  industry  and  economy  they  prospered,  so  that, 
in  1859,  they  owned  10,000  acres  of  land  and  a  town. 
Their  religious  life  was  very  simple.  Two  services  were 
held  on  Sunday  and  one  each  week-night.  They  dis- 
couraged amusements  as  tending  to  worldliness,  and  af- 
ter a  while  the  young  people  became  discontented  with 
the  dull  community  life.  It  was  determined,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  to  divide  the  property,  which  was  done. 
Dissensions  still  continuing,  a  further  division  was  made, 
each  family  receiving  its  share,  and  the  commune  ceased 
to  exist. 

VI.  Cedar  Vale  Community  is  a  communistic  society 
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near  0<lar  Vale.  Howanl  Co.,  Kansas,  and  was  beRun  in 
January.  \x7l.  Its  mi'inlH-rs  wi-ri-  recniitfil  Ironi  aniniii; 
two  t'ssi-iitially  dilViTi'm  i'las.s»s  of  Socialists — itie  Hiis- 
oian  Mati-riiili-ts  ami  Ainorican  S|iiritiialists.  Tliey 
niimlHTiMl  in  lf<74  four  males,  one  female,  one  cliild ; 
anil  on  prol>ation,  two  males,  one  female,  and  one  child. 
They  are  or;ranized  under  the  name  of  the  I'KOtiKESSiVK 
CDM.MfMTY,  and  hold  to  community  of  goods  and  to 
entire  freedom  of  opinion, 

VM,  Soriiil  Fru'dmii  ("iinimiiiiiti/  is  a  commnnistic 
society  estalilished  early  in  1«7  I.  in  C'hestertield  County, 
Va.  It  has  two  women,  one  man,  and  three  lioys  as 
'•  full  men)lK?rs."  with  four  women  and  Hve  men  as  "  pro- 
'  bationary  memhers,"  They  own  a  farm  of  33H  acres, 
and  are  attemi)linf;  ftencral  farminji,  sawini;,  f;rindinii. 
etc  The  memhers  are  all  Americans,  They  hold  to 
"unity  of  interests,  and  political,  reliirious,  and  social 
freedom ;  that  every  individual  shall  have  ahsolute  con- 
trol of  herself  or  himself."  They  have  no  constitution 
or  by-laws;  i<;nore  man's  total  depravity,  and  believe 
that  all  who  are  actuateil  by  a  love  of  truth  anil  a  desire 
of  pnifrres-s  can  Ik?  governed  by  love  and  moral  suasion. 

.See  Holyoake,  llUtori/  of  Cti-npenilion  (1875);  Noyes, 
llittiirij  tij'  Aiiifrioin  SncialLsm  (^1870^);  .Stein,  Der  So- 
ci<i/i,<mM,<  mill  CiimmtiiiUmnx  des  lieittiyen  Frankreichs 
(1844),  and  Ce-ichirhte  tier  gitcialen  Betcet/unrjen  in 
J-'riiiiL-rrir/i  (184!t-iil).  For  information  as  to  societies 
roeniioned  in  this  article  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Nordhoff.  CommunUdc  Socielits  of  the  Ciiiled  /States 
(N.  Y.  187o>. 

Socialists.     See  .Socialism. 

Society,  a  combination  of  persons  uniting  in  nfel- 
loicihip  for  any  |)ur|>ose  whatever,  and  having  com- 
mon objects,  principles,  and  laws.  Many  such  combina- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  ilifferent  religious  objects,  among  the  ear- 
liest of  which  are  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  the  circulation  of  15ibles,  prayer-books, 
and  tracts,  founded  in  IG'.W;  the  .Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  (;osi)el  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  carrying 
Christianity  to  the  colonies  and  other  dependencies  of 
the  British  empire,  established  in  1701  ;  and  others, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heails,  as  IJini.h:  .Socikties,  etc.  .Since  convocations 
and  diocesan  synods  have  fallen  into  disuse,  the  dutj' 
of  providing  for  missions,  the  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures, the  preparation  and  publication  of  devotional 
works,  and  similar  objects,  have  devolved  upon  volun- 
tary associations,  'i'hese  societies,  being  formed  inde- 
Itendent  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  necessarily  free 
fr.»m  ecclesiastical  ride  or  regulation,  and  their  consti- 
tution is  thus  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  object. 
In  the  (Jhurch  of  I'jigland  a  controversy  has  arisen  in 
relation  to  these  societies,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
incinlient  of  the  Church  having  the  sanction  of  their 
diocesan  before  joining  such  associations.  The  real 
(jucstion  is,  whether  any  such  society  involves  in  its 
constitution  or  practices  a  violation  of  canonical  law 
or  estahh-bed  discijiline.  The  matter  w.is  linaliy  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  In  the  Lnited 
States  Kiich  societies  are  often  organized  by  the  an- 
thoritie<t  of  the  Church  they  represent,  or  are  endorsed 
by  mveral  churches,  and  thus  become  their  acknowl- 
edged agency  in  that  direction.  Of  the  latter  the 
.Vmerican  Mililc>  Society  is  a  notable  e.xam(>le. 

Society  People,  a  name  given  to  the  Covenant- 
ers in  Sn,tl;in.l  by  Wodrow  (iii,  ;j,'>7)  and  others,  be- 
cauHe  they  formed  themselves  into  societies  for  mutual 
religious  intercourse  ami  edilicatiim. 

Socinianism,  a  development  of  the  Arian  lieresv, 
Jias  for  its  IcjKhng  feature  the  denial  of  our  laird's  di- 
vine nature,  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  typical  and 
uniipic  man,  displaying  in  so  unpreoe<lented  a  manner 
those  higher  ehara<ierisiic«  of  human  nature  which 
make  It  a  shadow  of  the  divine  nature  that  he  was 
ciUUd  ttie  .S,n  ..I  ( ;.,d.     iStc  SotiNfS. 


I.  Si/s/em  of  Theolof)y. — Socinianism  represents  Jcsns 
as  having  been  born  of  the  Virgin  JIary  by  a  super- 
natural interposition  of  the  \\o\y  (ihost,  in  consecjuence 
of  which  he  was  a  man  free  from  original  sin  and  its 
evil  inclinations,  but  only  a  man.  He  was  outwardly 
anointed  prophet,  priest,  and  king  at  his  baptism  by  a 
material  descent  of  a  divine  force  and  efficacy  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dove;  but  his  full  commission 
was  given  to  him  during  some  one  or  more  interviews 
which  he  had  with  (iod  when  rapt  up  into  heaven, 
probably  tluring  the  forty  days  in  the  wilderness.  He 
was  (shutting  out  any  idea  of  deity)  the  anointed  Son 
of  (;««!,  and  was  established  in  the  fulness  of  his  do- 
minion by  (Jod,  who  raised  him  (not  by  any  co-opera- 
tion of  his  o\\\\)  froin  the  dead,  and  delegated  to  him  a 
supreme  authority  over  men  and  angels.  But  in  all 
this  be  is  only  a  created  being,  and  worship  rendered 
to  him  should  only  be  given  to  bira  as  the  representa- 
tive of  (Jod,  not  as  his  own  right.  The  .Socinian  sys- 
tem discards  altogetlier  the  idea  of  union  between  di- 
vine an<l  human  nature,  alleging  that  the  two  are  so 
infinitely  removed  from  each  other  that  union  between 
them  is  an  impossibility.  Its  later  development  does 
not  recognise  Christ  as,  in  any  sense,  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, denies  the  supernatural  origin  which  was  attrib-. 
uted  to  him  by  the  earlier  form  of  the  heresy,  and 
looks  upon  him  only  as  a  very  exalted  saint  and  moral 
teacher. 

.Socinianism,  however,  is  not  merely  a  system  of  ne- 
gations, but  includes  positive  propositions.  It  not  only 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  positively  asserts 
that  the  (Jodhead  is  one  in  person  as  well  as  in  essence. 
It  not  only  denies  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  positively  asserts  that  he  was  a  mere  man — that 
is,  a  man,  and  nothing  else  or  more  than  a  man.  It 
not  only  denies  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  but 
it  asserts  that  men,  by  their  own  repentance  and  good 
works,  procure  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the 
enjoyment  of  (Jod's  favor;  and  thus,  while  denying 
that,  in  any  proper  sense,  Christ  is  their  Saviour,  it 
teaches  that  men  save  themselves — that  is,  in  so  far  as 
they  need  salvation.  It  denies  that  the  Spirit  is  a  per- 
son wlio  possesses  the  divine  nature,  and  teaches  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  .Scripture  describes  or  expresses 
merely  a  quality  or  attribute  of  God. 

In  its  theology  .Socinianism  re|)resents  God  as  a  be- 
ing whose  moral  character  is  composed  exclusively  of 
goodness  and  mercy,  desiring  merely  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures;  thus  virtually  excluding  from  his  char- 
acter that  immaculate  holiness  which  leads  hini  to  hate 
sin,  and  that  inflexible  justice  which  constrains  him  to 
inflict  upon  the  impenitent  the  punishment  they  de- 
serve. It  also  denies  that  (iod  f(>resee8  the  actions  of 
his  creatures,  or  knows  anything  about  thein  until 
they  come  to  pass ;  except  in  some  special  cases  in 
which  he  h,is  foreordained  the  event,  and  foresees  it 
because  he  foreordained  it.  That  they  may  not  seena 
to  derogate  from  (Jod's  omniscience,  they  admit  that 
(Jod  knows  all  things  that  are  knowable ;  but  they 
contend  that  contingent  events  are  unknowable,  even 
by  an  infinite  being. 

In  its  anihropology  Socinianism  denies,  in  substance, 
the  fall  of  man,  and  all  original  depravity,  and  asserts 
that  men  are  now,  as  to  all  mor;d  (pialities,  tendencies, 
and  capacities,  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  race 
was  created.  Having  no  original  righteousness,  Adam, 
when  he  sinned,  did  not  lose  any  (piality  of  that  .sort. 
He  simply  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  but  retained 
the  saiTU!  moral  nature  with  which  he  was  created. 
Created  naturally  mortal,  he  would  have  died  whether 
he  had  sinned  or  not,  .Men  are  now,  in  their  moral 
nature  and  tendencies,  just  as  pure  and  holy  as  Adam 
when  created;  without,  however, any  itositive  tendency 
towards  (Jod  or  towards  sin.  Men  are  now  under  more 
unfavorable  circumstances  than  Adam  was,  because  of 
the  many  examples  of  sin,  which  increase  the  proba- 
bilities of  actually  falling  into  sin.     Some  avoid  sin 
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altogether,  and  obtain  eternal  blessedness  as  a  reward ; 
others  sin,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  for- 
giveness from  God,  and  thus  escaping  the  consequences 
of  transgression. 

In  its  Christology  this  system  naturally  denies  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  declares  that  Christ  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  world  for  tlie  fidtilment  of  his 
mission  but  to  communicate  fuller  and  more  certain 
information  about  the  divine  character  and  govern- 
ment, the  path  of  duty  and  future  blesseihiess,  and  to 
set  before  men  an  example  of  obedience  to  God's  law 
and  will.  The  old  Socinians  rejected,  therefore,  the 
priestly  office  of  Christ  altogether,  or  conjoined  and 
confounded  it  with  the  kingly  one;  while  the  modern 
Socinians  abolish  the  kingly  office  and  resolve  all  into 
the  prophetical.  His  sutfering  of  death,  of  course,  did 
not;  belong  to  the  execution  of  the  priestly,  but  of  the 
prophetical  office;  in  other  words,  its  sole  object  and 
design  were  confined  within  the  general  range  of  serv- 
ing to  declare  and  confirm  to  men  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  was  revealed  an  immortality  beyond  death,  of 
which  no  certainty  had  been  given  to  men  before 
Christ's  death. 

With  respect  to  eschatology  Socinianism  denies  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  as  a  thing  absurd  and  impossi- 
ble. It  holds  to  what  is  called  a  resurrection,  which 
is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  but  the  forma- 
tion and  the  union  to  the  soul  of  a  different  body.  It 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ;  but 
Socinians  are  divided  between  the  two  theories  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  (held  by  older  Socinians) 
and  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  (adopted  by  modern 
Socinians). 

As  regards  the  Church  and  its  sacraments,  Socinian- 
ism teaches  that  the  Church  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
a  divine  institution,  but  is  a  mere  voluntary  association 
of  men,  drawn  together  by  similarity  of  views  and  a 
desire  to  promote  one  another's  welfare.  The  object 
of  the  sacraments  is  to  teach  men,  and  to  impress  di- 
vine truth  upon  their  minds ;  and  they  are  in  no  waj' 
■whatever  connected  with  any  act  on  God's  part  in  the 
communication  of  spiritual  blessings. 

II.  The  Sect. — Lselius  Socinus  (q.  v.)  is  nsually  re- 
garded as  the  true  founder  of  the  Socinian  system, 
though  his  nephew,  Faustus,  was  its  chief  defender  and 
promulgator.  The  origin  of  the  sect  is  usually  traced 
by  their  own  writers  to  the  year  1546,  when  colleges 
or  conferences  of  about  forty  individuals  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  chiefly  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  purer  faith  by 
discarding  a  number  of  opinions  held  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  Papists — although  this  account  is  discredited  by 
Mosheim  and  others.  The  first  catechism  and  confes- 
sion of  the  Socinians  was  printed  at  Cracow,  Poland, 
in  1574,  at  which  time  the  sect  received  the  name  of 
Anabaptists.  See  Catkchism,  II,  8.  George  Schomann 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  early  So- 
cinian creed.  This  catechism  was,  however,  supplanted 
in  the  17th  century  by  the  Kacovian  Catechism,  com- 
posed by  Schmalz,  a  learned  German  Socinian,  who 
had  settled  in  Poland.  From  Poland,  Socinian  doc- 
trines were  carried,  in  1563,  into  Transylvania,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  and  exertions  of  George  Blan- 
drata,  a  Polish  physician.  For  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  Poland  was  the  stronghold  of  this  sect;  but  in 
1658,  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom ;  and  this  severe  edict  being 
repeated  in  1661,  thej'  were  completely  rooted  out  from 
the  countr}'.  The  father  of  Socinianism  in  England 
was  John  Biddle,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  tlie  17th 
century,  was  the  first  who  openly  taught  principles  sub- 
versive of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
publication  of  Riddle's  Twofold  Catechism  caused  great 
excitement  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Various  answers  to  this  Socinian  pamphlet  appeared ; 
but  the  most  able  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  .John 
Owen,  in   his   Vindiciie  Evanyelicce.     The   Biddelians 


were  never  numerous,  and  speedily  disappeared.  The 
modern  Socinians,  who  took  the  name  of  Unitarians 
(q.  v.),  were  not  a  conspicuous  party  in  England  till  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  when  Priestley  and  others  pub- 
licly avowed  and  propagated  antitrinitarian  sentiments, 
A  considerable  difference,  however,  exists  between  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  and  those  of  the  modern  So- 
cinians. Both  the  Socini,  uncle  and  nephew,  as  well 
as  their  immediate  followers,  admitted  tlie  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ  by  the  Virgin  IMary,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  worshipped,  as  having  been  advanced  by 
God  to  the  government  of  the  whole  created  universe 
— doctrines  usually  rejected  by  the  modern  Socinians. 
These  latter  are  now,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
quite  generally  substituting,  for  Socinianism  proper,  the 
pantheistic  infidelity  of  Germany,  though  under  a  sort 
of  profession  of  Christianity. 

See  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  ii ;  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Cottle,  Essays  on  Socinian- 
ism ;  Best,  Letters  on  Socinianism ;  Fuller,  Socinian  and 
Calvinistic  Systems  (8vo) ;  Groves,  Lines  to  a  Socinian 
Friend;  Socinianism,  Rise,  Groivth,  and  Danger  of,  in 
the  Christian  Disciple,  iii,  429 ;  also  the  list  in  Malcom, 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. 

Sociiiiaiis.     See  Socinianism. 

Socinus,  Faustus  (Fausto  Sozzini),  the  real 
founder  of  the  Socinian  sect,  was  the  nephew  of  Lselius 
Socinus  (q.  v.),  and  was  related,  through  his  mother, 
with  the  famous  race  of  the  Piccolomini.  He  was  born 
in  Sienna,  Italj',  in  1539,  and  was  orphaned  at  a  tender 
age.  His  early  training  was  neglected,  and  his  education 
irremediably  defective.  Theological  questions  engaged 
his  mind  while  he  was  j-et  emploj'ed  in  the  study  of  ju- 
risprudence on  which  he  had  entered,  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  largely  determined  by  the  anti-Koman  train- 
ing he  received,  his  uncle  Lailius  acting  as  his  principal 
instructor.  In  1562  the  papers  of  Lajlius,  then  recently 
deceased,  came  into  the  possession  of  Faustus,  and  their 
study  confirmed  the  opinions  held  by  him,  so  that  they 
became  convictions.  He  was  wont  to  declare  that,  aside 
from  the  Bible,  his  only  instructor  had  been  his  uncle 
Laslius. 

I.  Life  and  Labors. — The  literary  life  of  Socinus  be- 
gan in  1562  with  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
Frplicatio  Prima  Partis  Primi  Capitis  Evang.  Joannis 
— in  effect  a  declaration  of  antitrinitarian  principles; 
but  twelve  years  of  courtier  life  in  Florence  interrupted 
his  activity  in  this  direction.  A  single  minor  work, 
De  S.  Sci'ipt.  Aiitoritate,  belongs  to  this  period.  He 
subsequently  devoted  four  years  (1574  to  1578)  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  system  and  the  propagating  of  his 
views,  his  residence  being  at  Basle;  and  at  this  time  he' 
wrote  two  of  his  most  important  works,  the  De  Jesu 
Christo  Serratore  and  the  De  Statu  Primi  Hominis  ante 
Lapsum.  From  Basle  he  went  to  Transylvania,  and 
thence,  in  1579,  to  avoid  the  plague,  to  Poland,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Socinus  now  undertook  the  work  of  unifying  and  or- 
ganizing the  scattered  Unitarian  elements  which  exist- 
ed, especially  among  the  upper  classes  of  Polish  society; 
but  his  success  was  not  at  first  encouraging.  Anabap- 
tist views  prevailed  to  a  degree  which  prevented  his 
own  admission  into  the  Unitarian  society  at  Cracow 
during  four  years,  because  he  declined  rebaptism  as  a 
needless  ceremony.  He  came,  however,  to  be  in  time 
regarded  as  the  recognised  and  principal  champion  of 
the  sect.  His  discussions  and  writings  secured  to  it 
prominence  and  reputation,  and  gradually  produced  a 
measure  of  agreement  in  the  views  of  its  adherents.  In 
1603  the  Synod  of  Rakov,  or  Kacovia,  settled  the  special- 
ly controverted  question  of  rebaptism  by  approving  the 
teachings  of  Socinus, 

But  few  events  belong  to  Socinus's  private  life  which 
claim  notice  in  this  place.  He  left  Cracow  in  1583  to 
avoid  persecution  by  the  king,  Stephen  Bathori,  and  set- 
tled in  the  adjoining  village  of  Pawlikowice,  where  he 
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married  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  the  dausliter  of  Cliristoph 
Morsztvn.  At  the  same  time  he  becnine  impoverished 
throiij;h  tlie  loss  of  his  lialian  properties.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  Craeow.  In  I.Vhm  Ir-  secured  ilie  favor  <«f  the 
Lithuanian  rnitarians.  wlmse  synod  he  visited  at  Hrzese. 
The  otiier  features  of  liis  history  are  siuii)ly  illustrative 
of  the  hi;;otry  of  his  age.  He  was  exposed  to  fretpient 
perseeution.  now  at  the  hands  of  a  military  mob  (1594), 
then  througl)  the  fanaticism  of  the  students  of  Cracow, 
who  were  incited  to  their  action  by  Honiish  priests 
(I.V.W),  Thev  draj^gcd  iiiin  from  a  siek-beil  to  the 
streets,  beat  him,  sackeil  his  house,  and  burned  his  books 
and  wriiiiii^s.  To  avoid  his  foes  he  ajjain  left  Cracow, 
and  lived  in  a  neijj;hboring  village,  Luclawice,  until  he 
«lie«l,  in  Itio4.  His  works  were  collected  and  jiublished 
in  the  Jiibliitlhtca  Fratrum  Polimorum,  vol.  i  and  ii. 
They  also  bear  the  title  Fun.<ti  Sinensis  Upvnt  Omnia 
in  Duos  Tonios  ])i.ilinct(t.  They  include  expositions  of 
Scripture ;  polemics  against  Komanists,  Protestants,  and 
Unitarians;  and  dogmatical  writings.  The  more  im- 
|K)rtant  are  the  Pralecliones  Theolo<jic(B  and  the  Chiis- 
tittnce  Htliifiouis  Hreri.isima  InMitudo  per  IiUerrog.  et 
Respom.,  etc.,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Frugmentum 
CutechLtmi  I'rittris  F.  L.  S.  qui  periit  in  Cracoviensi 
Jieriim  ejus  Dirrptione. 

Immeiliately  after  .Socinns's  death  the  Tiacnvian  Cate- 
chLim.  which  had  been  prepared  by  him,  but  which  was 
completed  i)y  Schmalz.  ^Moskorzowski,  and  Vtilkel,  was 
published  in  the  Polish  language  (1G05).  A  German 
edition  appeared  in  IGOH,  and  one  in  Latin,  with  notes 
and  additions,  in  lt)09,  Oeder  brought  out  a  new  edition 
in  1739,  which  was  based  on  that  of  1009,  an<l  which 
affords  a  good  compendium  of  Socinian  theology.  It  is 
accompanied  with  a  refutation  by  the  editor. 

II.  FiiUiiirers. — N'umerouscongregations  of  Unitarians, 
whose  members  were  chieHy  of  noble  rank,  had  been 
formed  in  i'oiand  by  the  time  Socinus  died,  that  at  Ra- 
kov  being  the  largest.  They  supported  many  schools,  to 
wliich  the  most  capable  teachers  were  a|)pointed,  and  in 
which  the  most  prominent  theologians  delivered  occa- 
sional lectures.  A  press  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment at  Itakov  promoted  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  Socinian  authors.  A  general  synod, 
which  met  ainnially  at  Kakov,and  subordinate  particular 
HViiods,  furnished  an  effective  organization  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Socinian  cause. 
But  the  most  influential  factor  at  work  in  securing  this 
result  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  number  of  (listin- 
Ruished  pastors,  theologians,  and  scholars  which  tlie 
enmmunity  |)roduced.  The  names  of  Valentin  Schmalz, 
Jerome  Moscorovius  (Moskorzowski),  Johann  Crell 
(q.  v.),  and  others,  are  recognised  as  those  of  men  who 
ill  llieir  lime  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
the  liistory  of  the  Polish  Church  and  State.  The  prog- 
ress of  Sociuiaiiism  was.  liowever,  stopped,  and  its  very 
existence  asH,Tiled,  by  the  Komish  reaction  under  Sigis- 
mund  H  of  Poland  and  his  son.  Vladislav  IV.  An  insult 
offered  to  the  cru(  ilix  by  some  pupils  of  the  Kakov 
Hchool  furnished  the  occasion  for  a  complaint  of  sacri- 
lege, which  involved  the  whole  community  of  Unita- 
rians. In  violation  of  law.  and  in  disregard  of  the  facts 
of  the  ease,  they  were  condemned.  The  school  at  Ha- 
covia  was  destroyed,  the  <'hurch  transferred  from  the 
iMiiwe.Hsion  of  its  Ariaii  owners,  nud  tiie  clergy  and 
teachers  declared  infamous  and  oulawcd.  ( )ther  schools 
and  ehnrehes  were  afterwards  inv<ilved  in  similar  ruin. 
The  deciNive  blows  of  .Jesuitism  against  the  Unitarian 
sect  were  not  iiillieted,  however,  until  after  the  acces- 
iiion  of  .John  (Jisiniir  -a  .Jesuit  and  cardinal— in  1048. 
The  CoHsack  wars  which  ragi'd  iu  Southern  Poland 
ruined  many  coiigregaiioiis;  and  when  the  Swedes  in- 
vaded the  coiiniry  many  .Sociuians,  as  well  as  oiliers. 
Joined  th.ir  parly.  IlnK  was  made  the  occasion  for 
treating  them  as  traitors  to  the  country.  The  Diet  of 
Warsaw  in  li;.'.H  decree.l  iheir  hanislnnent.  to  take  effect 
wiiliiu  iliree  years,  and  this  term  was  afterwards  short- 
ened to  two  years.     The  protesla  of  Socinian  delegates, 


and  likewise  those  of  Electoral  Brandenburg  and  Swe- 
den, were  disregarded,  and  the  edict  was  rigorously  ex- 
ecuted. 

In  Germany,  Socinianism  had  established  itself  in  the 
University  of  Altorf  through  the  intlnence  of  Prof.  Ernst 
Soner  (died  1G12);  but  when  its  existence  was  discov- 
ered the  authorities  of  Nuremberg  effected  its  over- 
throw. Polish  exiles  settled  in  Silesia,  and  held  synods 
in  llJGl  and  1G03;  but  their  efforts  to  gain  proselytes 
led  to  unlavorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
to  their  eventual  removal  in  IGGG.  Certain  depart- 
ments of  Brauilenburg  contained  numerous  Socinian 
congregations  and  communities  during  the  last  decades 
of  the  IGth  century.  Everywhere,  however,  they  were 
merely  tolerated.  Often  they  were  persecuted.  The 
rejieated  efforts  to  extirpate  them  were  so  far  successful 
that  in  1838  only  two  Sociuians  were  found  in  Prussia, 
both  of  them  old  men. 

In  the  Netherlands,  antitrinitarianism  was  at  first 
coiniected  with  the  Anaba|)tist  movement.  An  Antl- 
trinitarian,  Herman  van  Vleckwyck,  was  burned  at 
the  stake  at  Bruges  in  15G9.  Amsterdam  and  Leyden 
each  contained  a  band  of  Sociuians  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  whose  expulsion  was  attempted  by  the 
States-General,  though  not  with  entire  success.  The 
sect  continued  to  grow,  even  in  the  face  of  the  active 
efforts  of  the  orthodox  synods  to  bring  about  its  extir- 
pation. The  influx  of  Polish  coreligionists,  who  were 
banished  from  their  native  countrj',  greatly  strength- 
ened its  numbers.  Constant  repression  of  its  worship 
and  interference  with  its  tenets  eventually  produced  the 
intended  effect,  however;  the  Socinian  party  gradually 
melted  away,  and  its  members  were  absorbed  by  the 
Remonstrants,  the  more  liberal  Anabaptists,  and  the 
Collegiants. 

Antitrinitarian  ideas  found  reception  in  England  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  furnished  numer- 
ous martyrs.  So  late  as  the  time  of  James  I  three  Anti- 
trinitarians  were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  Polish  So- 
ciuians forwarded  a  copy  of  their  Catechism  to  the  lat- 
ter monarch,  which  was  not  favorably  received,  but 
proved  the  first  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  Socinian 
writings  which  circulated  from  that  time.  John  Biddle 
(q.  v.)  became  the  prominent  advocate  of  a  modified 
Socinianism,  and  the  rise  of  deism  secured  to  it  a  wide- 
spread existence,  even  though  it  was  excluded  from  the 
Acts  of  Toleration,  and  was  under  the  ban  of  stringent 
laws;  and  it  became  a  tendency  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  Lindsey  and  Priestley  event- 
ually brought  about  a  breach  with  the  Churcli.  The 
old  repressive  laws  were  finally  repealed  in  1813.  For 
the  present  status  of  Unitarianism  in  England,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  census-tables  of  1851,  the  census  of 
I8G1  not  giving  information  respecting  the  creed  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1851  (ireat  Britain  contained  239  Uni- 
tarian churches,  whicli  afforded  (58,554  sittings,  and  at- 
tracted 37,15G  attendants — nearly  all  of  them  being  in 
England. 

Unitarianism  was  planted  in  North  America  in  the 
middle  of  the  18lh  century,  and  obtained  its  first  Amer- 
ican church  in  November,  1787,  when  James  Freeman 
((].  V.)  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  King's  Chapel  con- 
gregation in  IJoston.  The  movetnent  spread  in  secret, 
care  being  taken  by  its  supporters  to  avoid  alarming 
the  ortliodox  part  of  the  popidation;  so  that  when  the 
state  of  afTairs  was  finally  understood,  nearly  every 
Congregational  C^hurch  iu  Boston  had  become  Unita- 
rian, and  many  churches  in  other  parts  of  New  England 
had  adopted  Unitarian  views.  A  controversy  growing 
out  of  the  pnblicali(ui  in  1815  of  a  pamphlet  entitle(i 
Aiiicriciin  I'liitiiriitnisin  led  to  the  witlidrawal  of  Uni- 
tarians from  tlie  orthodox,  and  their  separate  organiza- 
tion. Channing  ((].  v.)  became  the  foremost  represent- 
ative of  the  new  sect.  The  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1825,  became  its  centre,  and  the 
('liristian  F.-ramimr  its  leading  periodical.  It  has  now 
less  than  300  churches,  about  350  ministers,  a  member- 
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ship  estimated  at  about  30,000,  two  theological  schools, 
and  a  number  of  benevolent  and  other  societies.  The 
Socinian  view  has  many  supporters,  besides,  in  the 
Christian  churches  (q.  v.)  and  among  the  Universalists. 
See  Fock,  Der  Socinianismus  nucli  seiner  iStellung  in 
d.  Gesammtenhcicklung  des  christl.  Geistes,  n.  seinem  hist. 
Verlavfu.n.seinem  Lehi-begrijf  (Kiel,  1847);  Hurst,/yiA"^ 
of  Ratioiuilism,  ch.  xxiii;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  358- 
365;  Baumgarten-Crusins,  Co?«7J«;f/.  i,  334;  Bibliotheca 
Fratrum  Polonorum,  etc.  (Amst.  1626,  6  vols,  fol.) ; 
Lindsey,  Historical  View  of  U nit aruinism  from  the  Ref- 
ormation (Lond.  1783) ;  Belsham,  Memoir  of  Lindsey 
(1812) ;  Reez,  Racovian  Catechism,  with  historical  in- 
troduction (Lond.  1818,  etc.). — Herzog,  Real- Enq/klo}), 
s.  V.     See  SociNiA>'isM. 

Socinus,  Laelius  {Lelio  Sozzini),  a  noted  Italian 
heresiarch,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Sienna  in 
1525,  being  the  son  of  Mariano  Sozzini,  Jun.,  a  lawyer, 
of  a  family  that  made  considerable  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing. Lelio  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  then 
quickened  by  the  discussions  of  Luther,  and  lor  this 
purjiose  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  This 
made  him  suspected  by  the  Church  authorities,  and  he 
left  Italy  about  1544,  and  wandered  for  four  years  over 
France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  in 
search  of  knowledge.  He  at  last  settled  at  Zurich, 
where  his  erudition  and  personal  qualities  at  tirst  gained 
him  consideration,  and  there  entered  upon  a  series  of 
investigations  and  a  course  of  correspondence  which  re- 
sulted in  undermining  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  These  convictions  rendering  him  unpopular  at 
Zurich,  he  retired,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1658 
or  1559,  to  Poland,  where  Sigismund  II  received  him 
favorablv,  and  gave  him  letters  that  enabled  him  to  re- 
turn with  prestige  to  Zurich ;  and  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  there  in  peace,  dying  May  16, 1562.  He 
left  the  following  works :  iJialor/us  inter  Calvinum  et 
Vaticanum  (s.  1.  1612,  8vo),  in  which  he  opposes  the 
punishment  of  heretics:  —  De  Sacramentis  and  De  Re- 
surrectione  Coriiorum,  both  inserted  in  Fausti  et  Lcelii 
Socini  Tractatus  ( Eleutheropolis  [Holland],  1654). 
Sand  {Biblioth.  Antitrin.  p.  18-25)  speaks  of  some  other 
doubtful  writing  attributed  to  Ltelius  Socinus. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biorj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Socket  (""IX,  e'den),  the  base,  e.  g.  of  the  planks 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  19,  etc.),  the  pedestal  of 
a  pillar  (xxxviii,  10  sq. ;  Cant,  v,  15) ;  the  "  foundation" 
of  a  building  (Job  xxxviii,  6).     See  Column. 

So'coh  (Heb.  Sokoh',  nbVo,  Josh,  xv,  35, 48  [marg. 
Soko',  isi'J,  which  occurs  in  the  text  at  1  Chron.  iv,  18, 
"  Socho ;"'  2  Chron.  xi,  7,  "  Shoco  ;"xxviii,  18,  "  Shocho ;" 
"  Shochoh,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  1  twice],  or  nbiU,  1  Kings  iv, 
10,  "  Sochoh ;"  another  form  for  Socho  [q.  v.]),  the  name 
of  two  towns,  both  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (q.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  Saojxib  V.  r.  'Slmx(ii> ;  Vulg.  Soccho.)  A 
place  in  the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shephelah  (Josh. 
XV,  35).  It  is  a  member  of  the  same  group  with  Jar- 
rauth,  Azekah,  Shaaraim,  etc.,  which  were  located  in 
the  N.  \V.  corner  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc. ).  The 
same  relative  situation  is  imiilied  in  the  other  passages 
in  which  the  place  (under  slight  variations  of  form)  is 
mentioned.  At  Ephes-dammim,  between  Socoh  and 
Azekah  (1  Sara,  xvii,  1),  the  Philistines  took  up  their 
position  for  the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their 
champion  was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the 
road  to  Shaaraim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  A(hdlam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Kehoboam  forti- 
fied after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes  (2  Chron.  xi, 
7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of  the  original  list 
as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(xxviii,  18).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
mast.  "Soccho")  it  bore  the  name  oi Soechoth  (So/j;^^^), 
and  lay  between  eight  and  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.    Paula  passed 


through  it  on  her  way  from  Bethlehem  (?)  to  Egypt 
(Jerome,  £>?.  Paitlce,  §  14).  As  is  not  unl'requently  "the 
case  in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  (Onomast.).  Dr.  Robinson's  identifi- 
cation of  Socoh  with  esh-Shiiweikeh  (a  diminutive  of 
iShaukeh)  in  the  western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
is  very  probable  (Bibl.  Res.  ii,  21).  It  lies  about  one  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem, 
between  seven  and  eight  English  miles  from  the  former.  ^ 
To  the  north  of  it,  within  a  couple  of  miles,  is  Varmuk, 
the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Damun,  perhaps  Ephes-dammim, 
is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east,  and  Azekah  and 
Shaaraim,  no  doubt,  were  in  this  neighborhood.  To 
complete  the  catalogue,  the  ruins  which  must  be  those 
of  the  upper  one  of  Eusebius's  two  villages  stand  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  which  with 
great  probability  is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Go- 
liatli's  death  (see  Tobler,  JJril'te  Wanderuny,  p.  122).  The 
ruins  are  extensive,  with  many  caverns,  "nearly  half  a 
mile  above  the  bed  of  the  wady,  a  kind  of  natural  ter- 
race covered  with  green  fields  (in  spring),  and  dotted 
with  gray  ruins"  (Porter,  Handb.  p.  249). 

From  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of  Soco," 
who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  3d  century 
B.C.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  the  earliest  Jew  who 
is  known  to  have  had  a  Greek  name;  for  being  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  Simon,  surnamed  "  the  Just,"  whom 
he  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim;  for  being 
the  master  of  Sadok,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Saddu- 
cees :  but  most  truly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the 
following  saying  which  is  given  in  the  Jlishna  (Pirke 
A  both,  i,  3)  as  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  "  Be  not  ye 
like  servants  who  serve  their  lord  that  they  may  receive 
a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants  who  serve  their  lord 
without  hope  of  receiving  a  reward,  but  in  the  fear  of 
heaven."  Socoh  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  ofSochiis  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  there  given  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Reland,  Pa- 
lo'st.  p.  1019). 

2.  (Sept.  ^wxd  V.  r.  Sw^w;  Vulg.  Soccho.')  Also  a 
town  of  Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh,  xv, 
48).  It  is  one  of  the  first  group,  and  is  named  in  com- 
pany with  Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  others.  It  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  i,  494)  in  the 
Wady  el-Khalil,  about  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Hebron  ;  bear- 
ing, like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name  of  esh-Shiiu-eikth, 
and,  with  Anab,  Semoa,  'Attir,  within  easy  distance  of 
it. — Smith. 

Socordia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  ^Ether  and  the  Earth  ;  a  personification  of  dulness. 

Socrates,  the  most  notable  and  the  best  known  of 
all  the  (ireek  philosophers,  to  whom  the  designation 
of  "  the  Father  of  Philosophy"  (parens  philosojMcB) 
has  been  deservedly  given.  His  prominence  during 
life,  his  influence  after  death,  and  his  notoriety  through 
his  death  affected  the  character  and  development  of 
speculation  more  than  they  have  ever  been  affected  by 
any  other  philosopher.  It  is  the  impress  of  his  own 
heart  and  mind  upon  the  growing  thought  of  the  world 
— the  impulse  and  direction  which  he  gave  to  intel- 
lectual inquiry  and  to  moral  action — much  more  than 
any  special  doctrine,  which  have  insured  to  his  name 
the  distinction  and  affectionate  reverence  that  have  at- 
tended it  through  all  the  ensuing  centuries.  Even  if 
no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  phil- 
osophical doctrine,  the  career  and  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates would  merit  the  highest  admiration  in  any  age. 
Thev  were  singularly  remarkable  in  a  pagan  age,  and 
amid  all  the  corruptions,  the  sophistries,  and  the  brill- 
iant license  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  was  a  heathen,  with  many  of  the  virtues  and  more 
of  the  aims  of  Christianity.  In  a  period  of  unrestrain- 
ed ochlocracy,  of  eager  ambition,  of  greed,  of  self-seek- 
ing, and  of  rapacity,  he,  though  conscious  of  the  highest 
intellectual  vigor,  and  associating  with  the  ablest  public 
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men.  was  content  with  the  humble  station  in  which  he 
was  horn,  nuil  never  soiifjht  ottice  or  command.  Snr- 
rounilftl  with  o]i|)ortunitic.s  for  acijnirini;  wc.iltli  and 
luxurious  inilulfienoes,  he  was  heedless  ol"  poverty,  liun- 
fjer.  exposure,  and  all  hanlships.  He  was  at  all  times 
palrioiie,  and  oliscrvani  of  law  in  matters  reliij;ious,  po- 
litical, and  siK'ial.  lie  was  witliout  superstitions  other 
than  those  inse|iarahle  fnun  his  time  and  coimtry.  He 
was  faithful  and  fearless  in  tiie  discharsje  of  every  pub- 
lic and  private  duty.  He  j;ave  his  thought,  his  heart, 
his  enerjiies.  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual reformation.  His  lemiierament,  at  least  in  his 
later  vears.  was  withal  so  serene;  his  dis|)osition  so 
amiable,  earnest,  and  unaftected;  his  maimer  so  sincere 
an<l  winiiini;;  his  intercourse  so  kindly  and  sportive; 
Ids  resolution  so  steadfast  ;  his  heart  at  all  times  so 
simple  and  devoid  of  sellishiiess  or  guile,  that  he  might 
well  appear  to  .\lcibiades  and  the  contemporaries  of  .\1- 
ciliiatles  such  a  man  as  was  not  elsewhere  to  be  en- 
countered. '•  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
He  will  remain,  as  he  has  remained,  a  unique  exemplar 
in  the  history  of  iimnanity.  In  accounting  for  the  un- 
equalled fascination  which  Socrates  since  death,  as  in 
life,  has  exercised  upon  all  intellectual  and  cultivated 
men.  to  the  merits  and  charms  and  singularities  of  his 
career  must  be  added  the  ipiiet  and  unostentatious 
grandeur  of  his  death,  when  he  freely  surrendered  life 
under  an  undeserved  sentence,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  his  country,  though  tiiisapplied,  and  to  seal  his 
doctrine  and  his  |)ractice  with  the  most  solemn  of  all 
signatures.  As  a  missiotiary,  and  as  a  zealous,  self-ab- 
negating and  untiring  moralist,  Socrates  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Christian- 
ity, and  with  the  founders  of  monastic  communities  in 
the  dissolute  and  stormy  Middle  Age.  As  a  preacher 
and  teacher  of  moral  regeneration,  he  provokes,  though 
with  reverential  assertion  of  the  vast  interval,  a  more 
daring  comparison,  which  has  impressed  devout  Chris- 
tians no  less  than  unbelievers  and  misbelievers  like 
Rousseau  and  Baur.  It  adds  new  dignity  and  a  loftier 
interest  to  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  to  contemplate 
his  career  as  an  essential  part  of  the  providential  and 
patient  preparation  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity. 

I.  Life.— li  is  peculiarly  needful,  in  the  case  of  Soc- 
rates, to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  course  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  because  his  remarkable  personality  is 
so  strongly  and  so  strikingly  impressed  upon  his  doc- 
trine and  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  his  procedure.  The 
Socratic  iihilosophy,  in  its  active  development  and  in 
it.s  theoretic  import,  is  distinctly  the  product  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  reipiirements  and 
tendencies  of  the  memorable  age  in  whicli  he  lived, and 
which  he  rendered  more  illustrious  by  his  life.  This 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  Kitter,  by  Zeller,  i)y  Grote, 
and  by  other  iiistorians  of  philosophy  and  historians  of 
Athens.  It  may  be  thouglit  that  tluy  have  overlooked 
Home  considerations  not  less  weighty  and  significant 
than  any  that  they  have  adduceil.  Hut  they  have  not 
f«il<?d  to  note  the  intimate  correspondence  between  the 
man  and  his  doctrine,  between  his  teachings  and  his 
times.  His  life  is  his  philosophy,  his  philosophy  the 
retleclion  of  his  life.  Vei  it  is  ditiicidt  to  present  a  true 
|Mirirait  of  the  great  teacher,  or  a  just  biography  of 
him.  The  materials  are  abinnlant,  are,  indeed,  redun- 
dant; but  they  are  all  presented  'in  such  ()uestionable 
Kuise"  as  to  be  of  doul)tful  credibility.  Socrates  reap- 
fiears  in  nearly  all  later  writers,  (ireek  or  Roman,  whose 
Huhjects  allowed  any  referenre  to  hini.  or  who  sought 
"to  |M>int  a  moral  or  a.lorn  a  tale."  Incident  and  anec- 
dolo,  text  and  comment,  are  nndtiplied  indetinitely  ; 
hut  no  contldcnce  can  be  accorded  to  the  traditions  re- 
p*>ried  <.r  rep<-atO(l  by  Cicero,  Seneca,  or  giiintilian,  by 
I'lutanh  or  I)ioi;eiieH  Laerlius.  or  by  other  anthorili<-s 
hnviiin  Mtill  lesH  claim  on  our  Ixlief.  '  Reverent  conject- 
ure iiivtiiled,  credulous  adiniruiion  acceptcil,  eager  tra- 


dition expanded,  and  curions  repetition  distorted  or 
transmuted  detail  after  detail,  till  the  genuine  Socrates 
of  the  .")th  ante-Christian  century  became  an  accumula- 
tion of  myths.  This  process  of  transtignration  com- 
menced, in  no  respectful  way,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
sage.  Aristophanes,  in  his  C/otnk,  and  Ameipsias,  in 
his  Cimniis,  exposed  to  immortal  laughter  his  appear- 
ance, his  rags,  his  maimers,  and  his  speculation.  Yet 
the  caricature  of  the  comedians  may  be  welcomed  as  a 
likeness  with  almost  as  much  security  as  the  delinea- 
tions of  his  disciples.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  possess 
the  MemorahU'ut  and  the  Si/mpoiiiiim  of  Xenophon  and 
the  JJialof/ui'ti  of  Plato.  But  both  these  biographers 
were  manifest  writers  of  fiction,  and  all  their  produc- 
tions were  dyed  in  the  brighter  or  more  subdued  colors 
of  fancy.  The  author  of  the  MemorahUia  composed 
the  Cyropadia,  the  A(jesilarts,  and  the  Ilii'vo.  The  au- 
thor of  the  exquisite  Apologia  was  also  the  dreamer  of 
the  Repiibiic  and  the  Lmcs.  All  the  writings  of  both 
these  glories  of  Attic  literature  may  be  included  under 
Pindar's  category  :  StSaiSciXfiit'ot  xl/fvcect  ttoikiXoic  .  . . 
firioi.  Aristippus  wrote  to  Plato  repudiating  his  rep- 
resentations of  their  common  teacher  (Aristotle,  H/iet. 
ii,  23),  and  Demochares  denied  Plato's  statements  re- 
garding the  exploits  of  Socrates  at  Delium  and  Am- 
phipolis.  The  contrasts  and  discrepancies  between  Xen- 
ophon and  Plato  have  been  long  and  prominently  noted. 
They  have  been  explained  bj'  diversity  of  aim,  differ- 
ence of  intellectual  susceptibilities,  and  disparity  of  tal- 
ents. It  has  been  held  by  Zeller,  by  Grote,  by  Mason, 
in  an  able  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
that  the  apparent  contradictions  may  be  reconciled.  It 
is  alleged  that  Xenophon  regarded  only  the  practical 
side  of  the  Socratic  instructions,  and  sought  to  convince 
the  Athenians  of  the  innocence  of  the  master;  while 
Plato  was  always  contemplating  the  speculative  import 
of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  and  sublimating  teaching  and 
teacher  in  accordance  with  his  own  philosophical  fan- 
tasy. This  may  be  freely  admitted,  but  it  does  not 
leave  a  sufficient  or  a  safe  basis  for  accurate  biography : 
"  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  all."  Even  those 
who  espouse  this  scheme  of  conciliation  are  compelled 
to  exclude  from  the  Memoires  pour  servir  the  greater 
and  the  more  characteristic  part  of  the  Platonic  Dia- 
lor/ue.i,  in  which  Socrates  is  evidently  a  mere  lay  fig- 
ure, or,  rather,  a  tailor's  mannikin  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Platonic  robes  and  other  finery.  Agreement  maj' 
be  imagined  between  the  representations  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato  by  considering  them  as  different  views  of  the 
same  personage.  Such  agreement,  however,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  a  lavish  employment  of  decoration  by 
each;  since  all  forms  of  flattery  and  of  caricature  re- 
quire some  observance  of  characteristic  features.  Yef 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  Socrates  of 
Xenophon  as  well  as  of  Plato  is  posing  or  attitudiniz- 
ing, though  there  be  great  difference  in  the  grace  and 
fascination  of  the  two  figures.  Still  Xenoi)hon  and 
Plato  are  our  best,  and  almost  our  only  real,  authorities 
for  the  life  and  opinions  of  Socrates.  They  must  be 
accepted  as  nearly  our  sole  genuine  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Due  caution  must  be  shown  in  their  employ- 
ment; and  it  must  be  remembered  that  something  of 
coherence  and  consistency,  the  softening  of  some  asper- 
ities, and  the  exaggeration  of  some  angularities,  which 
were  originally  due  to  the  fictitious  ingredient,  will  re- 
main after  all  our  care.  There  may  be  little  real  ground 
for  regret  in  the  want  of  perfect  assurance  of  the  literal 
truth  of  the  |>onraiture.  There  is  a  hazy  conception, 
and  an  exaggeration  through  the  haze,  of  all  the  im- 
ages of  the  past.  There  will  be  a  general  truth  of  pres- 
entation, resulting  from  the  affectionate  and  admiring 
pictures  of  dissimilar  followers,  which  will  be  more  iin- 
pre>.'.i\c  and  inspiriting  than  any  nieclianical  tlioiigli 
faithful  daub  t'ould  be.  At  any  rale,  Xenophon  and 
Plato  furnish  forth  the  Socrates  who  kindled,  guided, 
charmed,  the  later  world.  Those  who  are  satisfied  of 
the  substantial  agreement  of  the  two  contcmporaiy  bi- 
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ographers  introduce  Aristotle  to  check  or  to  confirm 
their  statements.  The  indications  of  Aristotle  are  em- 
inentl)'  valuable.  They  are  rarely  bioijraphical.  They 
do  not  diminish  the  regret  that  all  the  works  of  the 
censors  and  even  calumniators  of  Socrates,  except  the 
Clouds,  and  all  the  sources  whence  Athenreus  drew  his 
discrediting  reports,  have  been  utterly  lost,  but  lost 
without  having  influenced  the  general  judgment  of 
men. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  468  or  469 ;  be- 
fore 469  says  Ueberweg,  with  great  |ilausibility.  His 
birthday  was  in  later  times  commemorated  as  a  sacred 
day  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion,  which  would  fall  in  May. 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor  or  statuary,  in 
humble  circumstances;  not  a  common  stone-mason,  if 
his  distinguished  son,  who  learned  and  practiced  the  fa- 
ther's art,  produced  the  (iraces  in  front  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, which  were  seen  and  noted  by  I'ausanias  (i,  22, 
8;  ix,  35,  1).  His  mother  was  Mia^narete,  a  mid- 
wife, whose  occupation  he  often  employed  to  illustrate 
his  own  intellectual  procedure,  whicli  may  have  been 
confirmed  or  suggested  by  it.  The  father's  condition 
did  not  allow  the  son  any  special  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. The  statement  that  Socrates  was  the  pupil  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Frodicus  can  have  no  other  meaning 
than  that  he  may  have  read  the  works  of  the  former, 
and  may  have  conversed  with  b<ith.  They,  as  well  as 
Gorgias  and  Parmenides,  were  at  Athens  during  his 
early  or  mature  manhood.  The  ordinary  education 
of  an  Athenian,  with  the  varied  aids  and  stimulations 
which  rendered  the  average  Athenian  more  than  equal 
to  an  average  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  were 
open  to  him,  and  were  doubtless  turned  to  the  best 
account.  He  would  learn  music  and  gymnastics,  and 
these  were,  probably,  his  only  school  acquirements ; 
but  music  and  gymnastics  embraced  the  elements  of  all 
intellectual  and  phj^sical  training.  He  has  expressed, 
through  Plato,  his  obligations  for  his  public  education 
(^Crito,  xii).  The  free  intercourse  of  a  democracy,  and 
of  such  a  democracy  as  that  of  Athens  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  with  its  boast  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  as- 
sociation, would  afford  Socrates,  who  ever  sought  inti- 
macy with  noted  persons,  every  chance  of  instruction 
and  information  that  could  be  desired.  The  education 
of  living  communion  far  transcends  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  books.  Socrates  himself  professes  to  have 
been  self-educated  in  philosophy  (Xenophon,  Symp.  i, 
.')),  and  the  profession  is  just,  for  he  had  none  to  point 
the  way  which  he  pursued.  He  might  also  have  claim- 
ed self-education  in  other  respects,  but  it  was  an  educa- 
tion resulting  from  habitual  intercourse  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  best  informed  of  all  classes  and  of 
both  sexes — with  the  associates  of  Pericles  and  Phidias, 
with  Aspasia  and  Diotima,  as  well  as  with  poets,  art- 
ists, sophists,  and  artisans.  His  indefatigable  perti- 
nacity and  curiosity  would  enable  him  readily  to  ac- 
quire the  extensive  knowledge  ascribed  to  him  by  Xen- 
ophon. 

There  are  no  authentic  details  of  the  first  half  of  the 
life  of  Socrates.  To  Plato  and  to  Xenophon  he  was  al- 
ways an  old  man.  Is  there  not  room  here  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  tenets  and  inquiries  and  practices  which 
were  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and  Ameipsias,  before 
an  audience  familiar  with  the  object  of  caricature,  may 
have  been  the  pursuits  and  investigations  of  Socrates 
-ia,  his  earlier  years,  while  groping  his  way  towards  his 
ultimate  vocation?  This  suspicion  merits  examina- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  tenor 
of  Xenophon's  and  of  Plato's  remarks  that  Socrates  pur- 
sued the  simple  path  of  his  obscure  life,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  public  and  private  duty,  witliout  failure 
and  without  blame.  He  discharged  the  civil  functions 
devolving  on  every  Athenian  faithfully,  but  without 
thought  of  advancement.  He  rendered  the  regular 
military  service  witliout  seeking  or  holding  command. 
He  distinguished  himself,  or  is  said  to  have  done  so,  at 
Potidaia,  Delium,  and  Amphipolis  by  his  courage,  pa- 
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tience,  and  endurance.  The  story  of  the  rescue  of  Al- 
cibiades  by  Socrates  at  Potidaja  is  incredible,  for  the 
former  was  barely  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time.  The 
compensating  story  that  Alcibiades  afterwards  rescued 
Socrates  has  the  air  of  fiction  about  it.  These  military 
expeditions  were  the  only  occasions  of  absence  from 
Athens,  except  one  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  to  which  Aris- 
totle adds  a  visit  to  Delphi  (^Frag.Z).  Socrates  loved 
Athens,  loved  its  scenes,  its  bustle,  and  its  people.  He 
married  and  had  children,  but  he  was  happy  neither  in 
his  wife  nor  his  children.  Xanthippe  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  shrew  throughout  all  antiijuity ;  and  the  sons 
of  Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Socrates  are  commemorated  to- 
gether as  worthless  (Aristotle, /We^ii,  15).  It  may  easily 
be  credited  that  Socrates  neglected  wife  and  family 
while  interminably  discussing  and  debating  through- 
out the  livelong  day.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  had 
one  or  two  wives — the  much-known  Xanthippe,  the 
mother  of  his  daughter,  and  Myrto,  the  daughter  or 
descendant  of  Aristides  the  .Just.  This  bigamy,  or  mat- 
rimonial duplicity,  is  repudiated  by  Atheiiieus  (xiii,  2), 
by  Grote,  Zeller,  and  nearly  all  the  moderns.  Athenseus 
says  that  the  allegation  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Cal- 
listhenes,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Satyrus,  and  Aristoxe- 
nus.  This  is  early  testimony,  and  in  the  main  reputa- 
ble. It  rests  also  on  the  higher  evidence  of  Aristotle 
{Frar/.  84).  as  reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  the 
reporter  may  be  suspected. 

We  may  believe  that  Socrates  displayed  the  highest 
civic  virtue  and  the  highest  moral  courage  on  the  only 
two  occasions  when  he  is  stated  to  have  been  clothed 
with  an  official  character.  He  was  at  all  times  averse 
to  political  employment,  and  avoided  it  as  unsuited  to 
his  temperament  and  habitudes;  but  he  renounced  no 
duty.  As  presiding  member  of  the  Prytany,  he  refused 
to  put  to  the  vote  the  iniquitous  decree  against  the 
generals  inculpated  at  Arginusre;  and,  under  the  Thirty 
T3'rants,  he  opposed  the  execution  of  the  infamous  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  In  one  case  he 
braved  the  furious  mob,  in  the  other  the  despotic  oli- 
garchs. The  vocation  of  Socrates  lay  not  in  art,  nor  in 
litigation,  nor  in  war,  nor  in  politics.  His  mission  was 
that  of  a  reformer  of  morals  and  of  speculation,  and  was 
created  by  and  for  himself.  At  what  time  he  entered 
upon  this  career  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  prob- 
ably grew  upon  him  gradually,  and  strengthened  and 
shaped  itself  as  it  grew,  until  at  length  it  became  rec- 
ognised as  a  definite  and  irrecusable  duty.  There  is  so 
much  in  both  method  and  doctrine  that  springs  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  so  much  in  the  fashion  of 
liis  apostolate  that  reflects  and  elucidates  any  possible 
interpretation  of  his  character,  that  his  marvellous  ca- 
reer must  be  deemed  primarily  spontaneous  and  uncon- 
scious. The  deliberate  and  systematic  prosecution  of 
his  high  vocation  must  have  begun  soon  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  though  it  probably  did  not  assume  its  char- 
acteristic form  till  a  later  time.  He  must  have  attained 
public  notoriety  in  those  years,  for  Aristophanes  and 
Ameipsias  offered  him  to  the  merciless  ridicule  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  spring  after  the  battle  of  Deli- 
um. The  new  teacher  presented  as  curious  a  spectacle 
as  the  fancy  of  a  caricaturist  could  devise.  He  was 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  untiring,  pertinacious;  pressing 
forward,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  with  "  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept;"  tackling  everybody, 
high  and  low,  at  work  or  at  recreation,  in  street  and 
temple,  theatre  and  banquet-hall,  court,  dock-yard, 
and  grove ;  in  school,  workshop,  conference,  and  as- 
sembly. He  claimed  to  be  impelled  to  catechise,  and 
to  expose  ignorance,  under  the  solemnity  of  a  divine 
call.  But  the  missionary  was  grotesque  in  all  res|)ects, 
repulsive  in  many.  He  was  garrulous  beyond  meas- 
ure, an  interminable  disputant;  boring  everybody  with 
an  unceasing  and  pitiless  storm  of  questions,  and  an- 
swering others  only  with  a  fresh  shower  of  questions. 
This  concorporated  note  of  interrogation  was  ugly  be- 
yond known  examples  of  human  ugliness,  with  short, 
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squat  fiffiirp.  fat,  round  holly,  cj^SSle  ^y^'S-  *^i<"l'  '"P"-  ^''S 
n](iiitli,piig-ii(>so,  transcciiiiin;;  in  \ta  i>Hf/-mm-fi/  all  ob- 
scrvi'tl  piit:};islinoss.  Kvi'ii  fripiuls  and  admirers  called 
him  a  satyr,  and  oom|mrod  liini  t<i  the  comic  masks  of 
Sileniis.  Ivabolais  wittily  assimilated  him  to  a  patcnt- 
phvsic-lH>ttlc.  lie  was  liahitiially  miwashed  and  un- 
sh.Kl,  and  cl<>the<l  with  an  old.  worn,  j^roasy  chlaniys. 
His  mamiors  tended  to  increase  repugnance.  His  speech 
was  rnde  and  inelegant,  his  voice  grating,  his  immedi- 
ate topics  and  examples  himible.  if  not  positively  vul- 
gar ;  his  bearing  was  olitrusive.  without  being  presumj)- 
luous:  his  address  plain  and  unpolished,  tiiough  not 
discourteous,  11  is  maimers  were  termed  coarse  and 
clownish  by  Aristoxeiuis.  Politicians,  legists,  orators, 
philos«iphers.  so|)hists.  magistrates,  generals,  and  citi- 
zens were  decried  by  him  as  fools  and  knaves,  and  com- 
I>elled  to  gaze  in  the  mirror  held  before  them,  that  they 
might  recognise  their  own  folly,  fraud,  and  ignorance. 
This  drastic  medicine  was  force<l  upon  those  who  en- 
joyed the  discomliture  of  others,  but  not  their  own,  by 
the  i|uainl  i>ersoiiage  wlio  could  stand,  and  keep  others 
standing,  from  morning  to  night,  and  who  talked  without 
intermission,  though  able  sometimes  to  listen  with  the 
utmost  patience.  Nevertheless,  this  portentous  mouth- 
jiiece  of  the  gods  had  strange  powers  of  enchantment, 
and  lulled  those  on  whom  he  fasteneit  like  a  vampire, 
fanning  them  while  sucking  their  blood,  or  held  them, 
like  the  skinny  linger  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  so  that 
"  they  could  not  choose  but  hear."  The  lustre  of  an- 
other world  broke  forth  in  his  speech,  like  the  moon 
emerging  from  a  shapeless  bank  of  clouds,  and  re- 
vealed a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  a  purity  of  feeling,  a 
depth  of  thought,  a  fertility  of  illustration,  an  over- 
Howing  humor,  a  playful  and  penetrating  wit,  a  wealth 
of  knowledge,  an  ingenuity  of  argument,  and  a  concou- 
I  rat  ion  of  noble  aims.  His  magic  wrought  like  the  Vice 
of  the  poet : 

"  A  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

It  could  scarcely  increase  the  favor  of  Socrates  with 
the  multitude,  who  knew  him  only  bj'  sight,  to  see  him 
attended  by  Critias,  Alcibiades,  Charmides,  Xenophon, 
Arisiippus,  etc..  and  to  hear  that  this  zealot  of  a  new 
doctrine,  who  condemned  present  conduct  and  current 
opinion,  jirofessed  to  keep  a  little  divinity  of  his  own, 
and  was  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  be  the  wisest 
of  men.  The  humility  of  his  interpretation  of  the  oracle 
might  be  unknown,  or  might  seem  a  mock-humility, cor- 
respondent to  his  familiar  and  hal>itual  irony.  The  only 
ground  of  the  oracular  utterance,  he  said,  was  that  he 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing,  while  others  mistook  their 
own  ignorance  for  knowledge.  There  is  more  wit  than 
roas<^>n  in  the  remark  of  Athena>us  (v,  (>((),  "  If  knowing 
nothing  i»  wisilom,  knowing  all  things  must  be  f<illy." 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  Socrates  was  wortliy  of  belief 
when  he  professed  himself  "not  to  Ik."  wise;"  and  that  it 
was  as  needless  to  consult  the  god  on  this  ])oint  as  to  ask 
"  whether  any  one  was  more  pug-nosed  than  Socrates." 

Such,  then,  was  the  reformer  who  undertook  to  con- 
vert the  Athenians  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  He 
was  more  frugal  than  a  Neapolitan  laz/.arone  or  a  (Jreek 
mendicant — (!?ypriiliis  i-.iiiriin.t.  He  was  abstemious, 
given  neither  to  wine  nor  to  pleasure.  He  was  able  and 
willing  to  drink  more  than  any  of  his  rompotutors;  yet 
"no  man  ever  saw  .Socrates  drunk"  (I'lato,  .S'y/H/).  p. 220). 
He  was  awetic,  inviting  hardships  and  careless  of  pain, 
like  the  (Vunobites  of  the  des<'rt  or  the  founders  of 
rnediieval  fraternitien.  He  declined  the  invitations  of 
princes  and  poteiitates  because  he  could  not  return  their 
favors.  He  refused  to  take  money  for  his  instructions, 
•Iciioiniced  the  .Sophists  for  their  mercenary  jiractice, 
and  m-nt  bark  to  Aristippus  the  gains  which  he  desired 
to  nhnrc  with  him.  He  condemned  existing  usages, 
pMcedurcH,  and  theories;  derided  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Athens;  invited  all  to  aliandon  their  ilelusive 


and  pernicious  doctrines  and  reasonings ;  attached  him- 
self s])ecially  to  the  young  for  the  conversion  of  the 
rising  generation;  yet  was  himself  observant  of  estab- 
lished customs  and  prescription  iia  religion,  in  law,  in 
political  and  social  conduct. 

A  character  like  this  could  hardly  receive  due  appre- 
ciation in  the  lively  and  captious  community  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved  without  resting,  and  which  he  tor- 
mented through  all  ranks  without  ceasing.  How  dif- 
licidt  the  appreciation  must  have  been  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  diverse  portraits  drawn  by  his  friends 
and  pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  without  either  acliiev- 
ing  a  fair  picture,  Socrates  might  win  the  admiration 
of  main'  by  his  brilliant  display  of  dialectical  ingenui- 
ty and  intellectual  power;  he  might  attract  ambitions 
politicians  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  his  arts ;  but  he 
could  secure  the  devotion  only  of  the  few  who  caught 
glimpses  of  his  purpose  and  desired  to  share  his  aims. 
To  the  populace  and  to  the  upper  multitude  he  must 
have  seemed  a  strange  and  unwelcome  phenomenon. 
He  must  have  gone  about  multiplj'ing  dislikes,  nursing 
enmities  and  antagonisms,  and  storing  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  In  the  Platonic  Apolof/y  he  express- 
es greater  apprehension  of  chronic  misconception  and 
calumny  and  odium  than  of  the  immediate  capital 
charge.  This  is  consonant  with  probability.  The  dis- 
tinct reference  to  Aristophanes  is  a  Platonic  device, 
and  excites  a  suspicion  that  there  is  as  little  authentic 
and  uncolored  fact  as  in  the  Latin  Paneyyrica,  or  the 
Diof/enes  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Full  acquiescence  may  be  accorded  to  Grote's  remark 
that  the  indictment  and  condemnation  of  Socrates  are 
less  surprising  than  his  long  escape  from  prosecution. 
For  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  had  been  suffered,  with- 
out molestation,  to  infest  the  streets  of  Athens,  to  con- 
sort with  oligarchs  and  tj'rants,  to  preach  novel  doc- 
trines to  idlers,  to  interrupt  and  deride  everj'  one,  and 
to  offend  prevailing  sentiment.  The  Jews  would  have 
stoned  such  a  prophet  without  such  patient  endurance. 

At  length,  in  B.C.  399,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  consti- 
tion,  Socrates  was  indicted.  His  accusers  had  little  ob- 
vious reason  for  personal  enmity.  Meletus,  or  Melitus, 
was  a  youthful  poet,  otherwise  almost  iniknown.  Any- 
tus  was  a  wealthy  tradesman  and  active  politician,  who 
had  co-operated  efficiently  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  re- 
cent overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  and  whose  son  had  been 
dissuaded  from  following  his  father's  trade.  Lycon  was 
a  professional  rhetorician,  and  was  thus  involved  in  the 
Socratic  censure  of  the  Sophists.  Anytus  alone  had 
any  personal  grievance.  It  was  very  sliglit,  but  it 
concurred  with  a  general  antipathy  to  Socrates.  The 
charge  was  that  Socrates  neglected  his  country's  gods, 
introduced  new  divinities,  and  corrupted  the  Athenian 
youth.  These  charges  may  now  be  admitted  to  be  sub- 
stantially unjust;  but  they  were  then  vcrj'  ])lausible, 
and  gave  utterance  to  what  may  well  have  been  the 
common  impression  in  regard  to  the  tenor  and  tendency 
of  bis  disputations.  The  purity  of  the  motives,  designs, 
and  conduct  of  Socrates  none  will  now  gainsay.  None 
will  now  repeat  the  fatal  accusations  with  any  thought 
that  Socrates  could  conceive  them  to  be  just.  His  strict 
observance  of  the  religious  rites  of  his  country  is  in- 
sisted upon  in  both  the  Ajxilai/ws  written  after  the 
event.  He  will  not  be  less  reverenced  now  from  a  con- 
viction that  his  religious  views  inclined  vaguely  to  the 
assertion  of  monotheism  and  to  the  adoration  of  "the 
unknown  (iod."  This  would  result  in  the  negation  of 
existing  superstitions  and  creeds,  and  would  sustain  the 
allegation  of  the  introduction  of  new  divinities.  This 
allegation  would  be  confirmed  by  his  claim  of  special 
inspiration,  and  by  the  aimouncemcnt  of  his  mysterious 
and  divine  coinisellor,  whose  essential  character  has  not. 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  third  charge  of 
corrupting  yoinig  men  woidd  be  even  more  plausible 
am(»ng  the  ancient  Athenians  than  the  other  two.  The 
Socratic  method  contemplated  the  comijulsory  confes- 
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sion  of  ignorance,  and  proceeded  by  a  perplexing  series 
of  questions  and  constrained  answers,  designed  to  re- 
move tVie  false  conceit  of  knowledge  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of 
truth.  Most  of  the  sutt'erers  would  stop  with  the  neg- 
ative result,  as  Socrates  himself  appears  practically  to 
have  done.  Others,  who  did  not  understand  the  proc- 
ess and  could  not  appreciate  the  design,  would  con- 
clude that  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  So- 
cratic  elenc/ins  was  to  unsettle  belief  in  accredited  in- 
stitutions no  less  than  in  established  convictions.  Tliis 
apprehension  would  be  aggravated  liy  remembering  that 
Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Charmides  had  been  among  his 
most  cherished  associates;  that  his  chief  disciple,  Plato, 
perhaps  not  yet  prominent,  was  the  nephew  of  Charmi- 
des, one  of  the  Thirty,  and  had  recently  been  active  in 
aristocratical  opposition  ;  that  Socrates  had  always  dis- 
approved the  existing  modes  of  appointment  to  office; 
and  that  he  had  displayed  a  constant  distrust  and  dis- 
approval of  democratic  institutions — a  censure  which 
democracies  alwaj^s  jealously  and  passionately  resent. 

Socrates  was  brought  to  trial.  His  divine  monitor 
forbade  his  making  a  defence  in  the  customary  spirit. 
If  he  spoke  what  is  reported  by  Plato,  his  Apology  was 
calculated  only  to  irritate  his  judges.  There  was  no 
fixed  or  systematic  law  at  Athens,  especially  in  crimi- 
nal matters.  Every  indictment  was  a  bill  of  attainder. 
Nevertheless,  Socrates  was  condemned  by  a  majority 
of  only  five  or  six  voices  in  a  dicastery  of  more  than 
five  hundred.  After  the  condemnation  the  penalty  had 
to  be  determined.  Athenian  procedure  required  the  ac- 
cusers to  name  a  penalty  and  the  accused  to  offer  an 
alternative  satisfaction.  The  accusers  had  specified 
death.  The  alternative  pmposed  by  Socrates  was  a 
virtual  negation  of  the  verdict  bj'  substituting  for  death 
public  support  in  the  Prytaneum,  the  highest  honor 
that  could  be  bestowed;  or,  in  deference  to  the  urgencj' 
of  his  friends,  a  fine  of  thirty  mina;  (about  seven  hun- 
dred dollars).  The  jury  could  choose  only  one  or  oth- 
er of  these  penalties.  Socrates  had  already  been  de- 
clared guilty.  The  sentence  could  scarcely  be  other 
than — death. 

Polycrates  among  the  Greeks,  and  Cato  among  the 
Eomans,  justified  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  Lelut 
and  Forchhammer  did  the  same  thing  forty  years  ago, 
and  Dresig  preceded  them  by  a  centur}'.  Grote  holds 
the  balance  even  between  tlie  judges  and  the  judged. 
The  judgment  of  Polycrates  may  have  been  merely  a 
rhetorical  exercise,  an  intellectual  ton?-  de  force ;  or  it 
may  have  been  serious,  and  may  have  called  out  the 
Apologia  of  Xenophon  as  a  rejily.  It  was  recognised 
bj'  friends  and  contemporaries,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nised in  antiquity,  it  has  usually  been  recognised  by 
the  moderns,  that  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Soc- 
rates were  his  own  act.  He  did  not  desire  to  live.  His 
work  was  done,  his  career  was  bending  to  its  close.  He 
was  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  perpetuate  his  influence  and 
to  confirm  his  life  and  doctrine  by  his  death.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  touching,  more  ennobling,  or 
more  memorable  than  the  account  given  by  Plato  of 
the  last  days  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  cheerful,  playful 
serenity  with  which  he  welcomed  the  hastening  term 
of  life.  The  closing  scenes  are  among  the  noblest  ex- 
hibitions of  human,  and  almost  of  superhuman,  virtue. 
That  there  is  much  of  Plato  in  the  pathetic  story  is 
indubitable.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  details,  the 
subdued  coloring,  the  solemn  calm,  the  dramatic  pres- 
entation, are  all  Plato's;  but  the  sidtstantial  significances 
may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  the  genuine  Socrates. 
We  shall  not  repaint  the  rose  or  reperfume  the  lily.  The 
tale  must  be  read  in  the  pages  of  the  reverent  disciple 
and  consummate  artist. 

Socrates  should  have  drunk  the  fatal  hemlock  the 
day  after  the  sentence.  But  the  sacred  embassy  had 
just  sailed  for  Delos,  and  capital  punishments  were  sus- 
pended till  its  return.  Socrates  lay  in  prison  for  a 
month,  suffering,  perhaps,  the  indignity  of  fetters,  sur- 


rounded by  sorrowing  friends,  to  whom  he  repeated  the 
instructions  of  his  life.  Provision  was  made  for  his  es- 
cape. He  refused  such  release  because  firm  in  his  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  whether  just  or  unjust  in  their  oper- 
ation upon  him.  At  the  appointed  time,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  he  drank  the  deadly  cup  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  welcomed  death  in  the  hope,  but  without 
the  confident  expectation,  of  a  tranquil  immortality. 

The  death  of  Socrates  scattered  his  disciples :  he  nev- 
er formed  a  school.  The  dispersion  of  the  disciples 
disseminated  his  doctrine  and  method.  Many  years 
elapsed  before  philosophy  revisited  Athens.  A  long 
and  troubled  time  intervened  before  Plato  retumed  to 
renew  with  caution,  and  to  remodel,  expand,  and  trans- 
figure the  speculations  of  his  master. 

The  Athenians  have  been  alleged  to  have  soon  re- 
pented of  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Socrates, 
and  to  have  prosecuted  his  accusers  capitally.  There 
is  neither  valid  evidence  for  this  nor  inherent  probabil- 
ity in  it.  The  supposed  remorse  of  Elizabeth  for  the 
execution  of  Essex  is  not  more  fanciful.  There  was 
occasion  for  deep  regret ;  there  was  none  for  repentance. 
Socrates  had  left  his  judges  little  room  for  hesitation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  decided 
contrary  to  their  convictions  of  right  and  of  law.  More- 
over, the  Athenians  were  oblivious  of  past  incidents 
and  of  melancholj'  events.  They  were  always  engrossed 
with  the  enjoyment  or  the  expectation  of  something 
new.  No  reaction  was  known  when  Demosthenes  and 
JEschines  were  rival  orators,  nor,  previously,  to  Xeno- 
phon or  Plato.  A  statue  made  by  Lysippus  in  Mace- 
donian times  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  Athens 
in  memory  of  Socrates.  This  may  be  questioned;  yet 
from  this  tribute,  or  from  the  belief  in  such  a  tribute,  the 
legend  of  the  repentance  may  have  arisen. 

n.  Philosophi/.  —  There  is  no  such  thing,  properlj' 
speaking,  as  a  Socratic  philosophy.  There  was  a  So- 
cratic  impulse,  a  Socratic  method,  a  Socratic  inquiry, 
but  no  positive  or  sj'stematic  Socratic  speculation.  He 
planted  the  vigorous  seed;  he  did  not  cultivate  the 
plant  or  gather  the  harvest.  He  was  the  father  of  all 
wholesome  investigation  by  indicating,  not  by  con- 
structing, the  route.  Like  Bacon,  he  was  the  herald 
of  conquest,  not  the  conqueror.  Potest  videri  ostendisse 
posteris,  non  tradidisse.  "  Still,  enough  remains  to  stamp 
him  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophy  of  conceptions, 
as  the  reformer  of  method,  as  the  first  founder  of  a  sci- 
entific doctrine  of  morals."  The  characteristic  and  es- 
sential features  of  the  philosophical  career  of  Socrates 
were  his  aim  and  method.  These  determined  all  his 
philosophical  developments,  and  were  themselves  deter- 
mined by  the  complexion  and  requirements  of  his  time. 
Pericles,  during  his  long  ascendency,  had  "wielded  at 
will  the  fierce  democratic,"  and  had  restrained  the  vi- 
olent, excessive  appetencies  of  a  capricious  and  domi- 
neering populace  and  of  their  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous guides.  Yet  the  agitations  of  demagogues,  the 
disappointments,  disasters,  and  sorrows  of  the  opening 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  distress  and  demor- 
alization produced  by  the  plague,  had  gravely  shaken 
his  control  in  his  latter  life.  After  his  death  the  polit- 
ical conflict  lay  between  the  wealthy  but  weak  and  su- 
perstitious Nicias  and  the  turbulent,  boastful,  and  rapa- 
cious Cleon.  The  voting  and  dicastic  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  gravely  debauched  and  completely  misled  by 
noisy  bawlers  and  greedy  flatterers.  The  corrosion  of 
public,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  private  morals  was 
fearfully  aggravated  by  the  destruction  of  all  political, 
jural,  ethical,  and  speculative  principles  through  the 
harangues  on  the  bema,  the  arguments  in  the  courts, 
the  predominance  of  rhetorical  ingenuity,  and  the  soph- 
istries of  brilliant  and  mercenar}'  teachers,  who  reduced 
all  truth  to  semblance,  all  discussion  to  a  conflict  of 
showy  words  and  dazzling  plausibilities.  The  Atheni- 
ans had  been  brought  to  accept  that  most  pernicious  of 
all  delusions — "  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so"  (see  Protag.  ap.  Aristot.  Met.  hi, 
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5;  Plato,  SophUt.  xhii;  Erasmus,  CAt/.— "Non  est  bea- 
tu*.  esse  (iiii  se  nesciat;"  "Nil  passus  es  mali  si  dissi- 
niiilavcris").  It  was  in  this  coiuliiioii  of  the  State  and 
of  (Jnck  society  that  Socrates  tVlt  himself  uri^ed.  as  by 
a  divine  vi>ice,  to  interpose  for  the  reclamation  and  re- 
generation of  his  countrymen,  and  to  ajipear  as  a  per- 
sistent missionary  in  the  cause  of  justice,  honesty,  and 
truth  (I'lato,  Apolofi.  xxii).  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  his  career  must  have  l)een  ijradually  devel- 
ojK'd.  lie  may  have  proceeded  at  lirst  in  an  intuitive, 
unconscious,  tentative  sort  of  way.  foliowinj;  his  natu- 
ral iuipuise  to  inciuiry,  to  the  pursuit  of  information,  to 
love  of  company  and  conversation,  till  his  course  shaped 
itself  out  l>efore  him,  beset  him  as  the  special  duty  of 
his  life,  and  assumetl  the  imperative  ft)rm  of  a  divine 
munition.  The  increasinj^  perception  of  the  decline  of 
pulilic  ami  [irivate  faith  anil  morals  would  conduce  to 
such  a  result  in  a  nature  liiijhly  sensitive  to  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  demands.  Wiiatever  ojiinion  may  be 
entertained  of  the  claim  of  the  Platonic  Apology  to  be 
refjarded  as  a  just  representation  of  the  actual  defence 
made  liy  Socrates,  it  is  very  remarkalile  that  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  accused  the  distinct  declaration 
that  he  had  received  his  mission  from  the  divinity,  and 
that  if  his  life  were  taken  another  divine  me.ssenger 
niii;ht  be  sent  [Apn/^if/.  xviii).  This  sjiecial  and  con- 
trolliuf^  intliicnce  is  familiarly  known  as  the  d<tmon  of 
Socrates.  What  that  divmon  was  is  still  under  discns- 
Bion,  S<irae  critics,  commentators,  and  historians  of 
philosophy  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  personal  genius, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  Socrates.  Oth- 
ers look  upon  it  as  simply  a  divine  pressure  or  mysteri- 
ous suggestion.  Those  who  recognise  the  direct  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ami  the  divine  call  to  Christian  be- 
lievers cannot  utterly  reject  the  possibility  of  the  like 
agency  even  in  pagan  times  (Kom.  ii,  1.')).  ( >thers,  again, 
consider  the  .Socratic  Saipi'ivioi'  to  have  l)een  "the  still, 
small  voice  of  conscience"  gradually  transmuting  itself 
into  a  prepossessi(»n.  Others,  finally,  regard  the  alle- 
gation of  such  divine  guidance  or  restraint  as  halluci- 
nation, hypocrisy,  or  pretence.  Neither  pretence  nor 
hy()ocrisy  would  have  been  apt  to  assume  such  a  form 
in  those  sceptical  times,  and  would  be  at  variance  with 
any  (jlausible  or  consistent  concejiiion  of  the  character 
of  Socrates.  Pure  hallucination  is  not  consonant  with 
the  singular  sobriety  of  miml  and  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  other  enthusiasts.  That  this 
da-mon  was  sometimes  regarde<l  by  him  and  by  his  dis- 
cijiles  as  personal  cannot  be  denied.  As  Socrates  says 
thai  every  earnest  servant  of  the  gods  may  have  a  like 
divine  illumination,  as  Plato  speaks  of  the  ihemon  of  ev- 
ery man  leading  him  after  death  to  the  judgment  {Phml. 
Ivii),  it  is  ajiparent  that  it  was  regarded,  at  an  early 
perioil,  as  a  guardian  or  atteiiclant  angel.  This  conclu- 
sion scarcely  militates  against  the  secon<l  supposition, 
which  will  not  ajipear  extravagant  or  inireasonable  to 
thrtse  who  reuiemljer  the  numerous  echoes,  through  all 
ages  and  all  creeds,  and  from  the  most  eminent  men  in 
all  lines  of  thought,  of  the  Homeric  phrase  tviirvivrjt 
tpittni  Caipuiv  {(hli/sn.  xix,  13N),  Says  Cicero  (De  Mnl. 
yM(r,  ii,  «;•;,  l(i7),  "  Nemo  vir  inagiius  sine  alicpio  di- 
vino  alllatu  inmpiam  fiiit."  The  testimonies  arc  eiid- 
lcH.H,  and  from  sources  that  would  not  l»e  aiuieipated;  but 
there  in  no  room  to  cite  them.  Waiving,  h<iwever,  such 
transcendental  speculations,  and  ailmitting  that  there 
may  lie  delusion  in  imagining  any  special  inspiration, 
it  will  not  ilo  to  resolve  the  .S»cratic  iliPinimism  into 
practical  wis<loui  with  (Jrote,  or  into  moral  tact  with 
TelMTweg.  TlH-se  minht  be  the  residts  of  the  moni- 
lioiiH  of  the  diemon,  or  indepenilent  of  them;  but  they 
are  wholly  distiiu:t  from  them.  There  is  a  curious  psv- 
ehological  phenoinenoii,  rarely  noted  because  of  infre- 
c|u«nl  occurrence  aiul  less  frequently  subjected  to  crit- 
ical ob-MTvatiou,  which  merits  grave  estimation  in  this 
connection.  A  mind  nnd  nature  ipiick,  earnest,  com- 
preheu-ive,  and  iinpresj,ible_witli  uuiisu;il  facidties  of 
intuition  — fervi  Nil  V  M,-,iipied  with  anv  serious  moral 
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or  intellectual  pursuit,  has  visions  of  the  day  "which 
have  elsewhere  their  rising,"  and  spring  neither  from 
the  reason  nor  from  the  volition;  hears  voices  in  the  si- 
lence which  others  never  hear;  has  sudden  convictions 
which  descend  upon  him  without  logical  inducement 
or  antecedent  evidence;  has  lirm  assurances  which  rest 
upon  inexplicable  faith;  and  is  led  reverently  to  pre- 
sume that  "it  is  the  Lord  which  giveth  him  under- 
standing" by  an  immediate  revelation.  Of  such  men 
was  Socrates. 

In  the  assurance  of  a  heavenly  vocation,  Socrates  put 
aside  all  other  thoughts,  cares,  interests,  employments, 
aims,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  task  of 
reforming  his  fellow-citizens  by  disclosing  their  intel- 
lectual procedure  and  by  enlightening  their  consciences. 
He  pretended  to  be  seeking  everywhere  for  knowledge 
to  improve  himself  and  to  acquire  fixed  knowledge. 
He  disclirimed  any  pretence  of  teaching,  for  ignorance 
was  his  profession  and  the  ground,  as  he  alleged,  of  his 
being  declared  by  Apollo  "  the  wisest  of  men."  He 
spent  the  whole  day  and  every  daj-,  from  early  morn 
till  set  of  sun,  amid  the  gatherings  of  men,  inquiring 
into  the  opinions,  and  the  grounds  of  their  opinions,  of 
persons  in  every  profession  and  of  every  grade.  He 
was  never  tired  of  asking  questions,  and  he  did  nothing 
but  ask  questions,  drawing  out  by  the  answers  obtained 
the  fallacy  and  inconsistency  of  dogmas,  and  making 
every  one  confute  himself  and  apprehend  the  baseless- 
ness of  his  supposed  knowledge.  Hence  he  always  pro- 
fessed to  do  nothing  more  than  practice  intellectual  ob- 
stetrics, and  to  deliver  men  of  their  own  intellectual 
progeny,  for  the  most  part  monstrously  deformed.  This 
was  the  method  of  Socrates,  and  his  method  was  his 
whole  philosophy.  The  curtain  was  the  picture.  Yet 
this  method  was  productive  of  nearly  all  the  philosophy 
that  followed,  and  was  then  the  one  thing  needful — the 
effectual  exposure  of  the  false  conceit  of  knowle<lge, 
"Dum  falsas  mentis  vires  mirantur  homines  et  cele- 
brant, veras  ejusdera,  qu.ne  esse  possint,  ,  ,  .  pnetereunt 
et  perdunt.  Kestabat  illud  unum,  ut  res  de  integro  ten- 
tetur,  melioribus  prssidiis"  (Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  Monilnm ; 
corap.  I  Aph.  ix,  31).  To  those  who  were  subjected 
to  this  catechising  process  it  may  have  appeared  <i 
preconcerted  scheme  for  their  confusion.  Such  it  may 
idtimately  have  become,  being  scarcely  disguised  by 
the  pretension  of  ignorance  and  the  solicitude  for  en- 
lightenment. So  the  practice  was  regarded  and  pre- 
sented by  Xenophon  and  Plato,  So  it  has  been  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  later  writers,  who  have  explained 
it  by  the  Socratic  iron}'.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable 
and  more  consistent  with  every  probabilitj'  to  suppose 
that  this  interrogatory  inquisition  was  begun  in  simple 
honesty  with  the  view  of  gaining  information,  and  that 
it  assumed  its  definite  purpose  as  a  crilerium  faldtatis 
only  after  those  who  were  consulted  were  found  to  be 
witliout  settled  principles  or  tenable  doctrines?  With 
the  |)revalent  arrogance  of  knowledge  which  was  no 
knowledge,  with  the  conse(iuent  substitution  of  blunt 
assurance  for  intelligent  investigation,  with  such  a  bliiul 
indifference  to  logical  proof  that  the  possibility  of  ei- 
ther rational  or  moral  priiicii)les  was  often  theoretically 
denied,  with  the  vitiation  of  all  intellectual  procedure 
and  of  all  authoritative  rules  of  moral  conduct  thence 
ensuing,  the  first  duty  of  the  reforming  missionary  was 
to  discover  the  reality  aiul  the  basis  of  trutli.  What 
is  truth?  was  the  great  (juestion.  What,  is  true?  was 
the  question  that  Socrates  propounded.  There  was, 
however,  a  ))reliniinary  task  to  be  iierformed  before  such 
in(|uiries  coidd  lie  hopefully  prosecuted.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  purge  the  minds  of  the  iiu|uirers,  to  disclose  the 
nature  and  the  sources  of  inieerlainty,  to  reveal  the  liol- 
lowuess  and  fallacy  of  current  maxims,  postulates,  de- 
ductions, aiul  argumentations,  to  ex()ose  the  ambiguity 
and  deception  of  popular  phrases  and  received  terms, 
and  to  establish  the  elementary  principles  of  valid  rea- 
soning: lUaXfKTtKi]  yi'if)  inxvij  oviru}  tot'  i'/v  (Aristot. 
Mdiiph.  xiii,  4).     .Socrates  never  got  beyond  the  pre- 
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liminary  task.  His  whole  life  was  engrossed  with  it. 
He  only  laid  the  foundations  and  discovered  the  ele- 
ments of  dialectical  science. 

Socrates  thought^ — at  first,  perhaps,  onlj-  instinctively 
felt  or  ascertained  by  experience  —  that  any  hope  of 
moral  reform  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  in- 
tellectual reform.  He  examined  himself,  he  examined 
others,  and  discerned  that  received  doctrine  was  noth- 
ing better  than  ingenious  fantasy  or  unauthenticated 
opinion.  The  first  effV)rt,  then,  was  to  remove  delusion, 
prejudice,  presumption,  and  what  Grote  calls  "the  con- 
ceit of  knowledge."  The  humble  confession  of  igno- 
rance was  the  indispensable  preparation  for  a  candid 
and  hopeful  search  for  truth.  Grote  has  acutely  and 
ingeniously  compared  the  procedure  of  Socrates  with 
that  of  Bacon.  It  may  be  as  justly  compared  to  that 
of  Descartes.  Hence  the  Delphic  Nosce  teipsum  became 
the  point  of  departure  (Aristot.  Fi-a(/m.  i),  and  both  in 
his  own  case  and  in  the  case  of  all  with  whom  he  con- 
versed his  effort  was  to  unveil  ignorance  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge.  This  was  his  special  function 
with  all  who  approached  him — friends  and  opponents, 
young  and  old,  notable  and  simple;  for  school  and  schol- 
ars he  had  none.  This  was  his  unpaid  office,  for  which 
lie  would  take  no  pay.  Why  should  he  take  paj'  when 
he  disclaimed  teaching  or  having  anything  to  teach? 
Why  should  he  seek  gain  when  the  teaching  for  gain 
and  the  pursuit  of  gain  had  engendered  the  mental  and 
moral  diseases  which  he  attempted  to  cure?  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  function,  he  required  those  whom  he 
catechised  to  examine  the  precise  import  of  their  terms 
and  propositions.  By  a  succession  of  adroit  cavils  he 
compelled  them  to  apprehend  the  absence  of  precision 
and  consistency  in  the  vague  phraseology  which  they 
employed  and  the  hazy  meaning  which  they  attached  to 
their  statements.  It  was  purely  an  inquisitive  or  investi- 
gative process — an  examination  of  mind  and  conscience, 
confined  to  negative  results,  the  recognition  and  admis- 
sion of  ignorance,  or  of  fsilse  knowledge,  which  was 
worse  than  ignorance.  These  negative  results  involved 
living  germs  of  positive  and  active  growth.  Much, 
too,  was  learned  by  the  way.  The  investigation  of 
duplicities  of  expression  and  of  the  derivative  fallacies 
and  discords  compelled  attention  to  the  meaning  and 
to  the  strict  use  of  language.  It  compelled  the  habit 
of  strict  definition  and  regard  to  the  comprehension  of 
terms  and  the  limitation  of  conceptions.  It  compelled 
also  habitual  observation  and  observance  of  the  just 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  thus  introduced  dialectics. 
The  purpose  and  results  of  the  method  of  Socrates  may 
be  fitl)'  compared  with  the  tenor  of  John  Locke's  Essai/ 
OH  the  Human  Understdndiiif/,  which  is  occupied  with 
the  legitimate  import  of  words  and  the  cautions  need- 
ful in  their  employment.  Aristotle  says  (^Melaph.  xiii, 
4)  that  Socrates  deserves  the  credit  of  two  inventions 
— the  definition  of  general  terms  and  the  introduction 
of  inductive  (or  anagogical)  reasoning.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  induce  men  to  look  into  their  own  minds,  to 
dissect  their  own  thoughts,  to  test  their  own  language, 
that  they  might  detect  their  own  meaning,  or  want  of 
meaning,  and  thus  arrive  at  actual  knowledge,  or  at  the 
conditions  precedent  to  anj'  valid  knowledge.  This  les- 
son once  taught  was  taught  forever.  The  character  of 
the  day,  the  character  of  the  habits,  doctrines,  specula- 
tions of  the  day,  no  less  than  his  own  tem|)erament  and 
gradual  self- development,  inevitably  led  Socrates  to 
adopt  this  procedure.  It  was  not  deliberately  chosen : 
it  was  forced  upon  him.  Some  influence  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  outdoor  life  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
their  addiction  to  free  converse,  inquiry,  and  disputa- 
tion. The  process,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  adapted  to 
instruction,  but  to  compulsory  introspection.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  vocation,  Socrates  furnished 
continual  illustrations  of  ingenious  cross-examination 
to  those  who  sought  dexterity  in  eristic  arts.  He  irri- 
tated many,  and  among  them  persons  of  note,  whose  ig- 
norance and  sophistries  were  skilfully  exposed  by  him; 


but  in  others — sages,  anxious  for  knowledge,  for  im- 
provement, for  intellectual  and  moral  growth — he  kin- 
dled a  zeal,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  affectionate  admira- 
tion which  no  other  education  has  ever  equalled  (Plato, 
i^pnp.  p.  219).  It  must  be  manifest  how  effectual  this 
continual  introspection,  this  constant  testing  of  terms 
and  torturing  of  significances,  this  inspection  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  thoughts,  must  have  been  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  healthy  inquiry  and  in  stimulating 
wholesome  investigation,  Socrates  thus  inaugurated 
genuine  philosophy,  or  the  earnest  search  for  truth  sim- 
ply as  truth ;  and  communicated  the  impulse  whence 
all  real  Hellenic  philosophy  proceeded. 

The  primary  and  abiding  purpose  of  Socrates  to  pro- 
mote moral  regeneration  through  intellectual  reform  in- 
clined his  thoughts  almost  exclusively  to  ethical  specu- 
lation. He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  development  of  the 
physical  theories  of  Anaxagofas,  which  he  studied  in 
early  life ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  on  grounds  whose  in- 
validity Bayle  has  pointed  out  (Hist.  Crit.  Diet.  "  Anax- 
agoras,"'  note  K).  He  rejected  physical  inquiries  entire- 
ly, deeming  them  beyond  human  apprehension  and  hu- 
man application  :  "Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos."  Grote 
thinks  that  he  excluded  phj'sics  only  provisionally,  and 
that  he  contemplated  such  studies  as  an  ultimate  por- 
tion of  his  scheme.  But  he  had  no  system,  and  could 
have  no  system;  and  Grote  is  directly  contradicted  by 
Aristotle  (J/e?(/^)/i.  i,  6 ;  xiii,  4).  Ethics,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  was  the  special  and  peculiar  domain 
of  Socrates,  He  deserves  Grote's  designation  as  "the 
first  of  ethical  philosophers."  This  commendation  had 
been  anticipated  by  Augustine  (i)e  Civ.  Dei,  viii,  3)  : 
"Socrates  primus  universam  philosophiam  ad  corrigen- 
dos  componendosque  mores  flexisse  memoratur."  Hence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  dwell  \vith  men  (Cicero,  Tusr.  Disp.  v, 
4).  But  there  was  no  systematic  doctrine ;  there  were 
principles  and  tendencies  which  might  be  developed 
into  a  system,  or  into  several  systems,  but  they  were  not 
adapted  by  him  for  the  places  which  they  might  occupy 
in  such  systems.  They  were  undeveloped  and  discon- 
nected; not  inharmonious,  but  unharmonized;  requiring 
explanation  and  discussion  to  be  understood  in  their  true 
bearing.  Thus  he  holds  that  all  virtue  is  knowledge, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  instruction — a  doctrine  accept- 
ed and  partially  developed  by  Plato,  and  corrected  by 
Aristotle.  His  test  of  good  is  practical  utility — a  narrow 
and  dangerous  principle,  which  he  was  far  from  acting 
on  himself.  In  government  he  advocated  the  rule  of 
the  best  and  most  instructed  —  an  optimist  delusion — 
without  showing,  or  being  able  to  show,  how  the  best 
and  most  competent  were  to  be  discovered,  or  to  secure 
obedience.  He  censured  democratic  elections  and  ap- 
pointments by  lot;  and,  with  good  reason,  condemned 
the  contemporaneous  practices  in  his  own  State,  How- 
ever wise  in  purpose,  Socrates  was  a  dreamer  in  practi- 
cal affairs,  despite  Xenophon's  admiration  of  his  sagacity 
in  counsel.  In  that  higher  department  of  ethics  which 
consists  of  theology  he  manifested  an  inclination  to- 
wards monotheism,  though  maintaining  the  formal  ob- 
servance of  the  religious  ceremonial  and  worship  of  his 
country.  Like  the  best  of  the  ancients,  he  had  not  at- 
tained to  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
It  was  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  probability,  not  an  assured  be- 
lief. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  everything 
we  seem  to  know  of  Socrates,  of  his  tenets,  and  of  his  in- 
structions is  seen  through  stained  glasses,  and  glasses 
of  a  wonderfully  magnifying  and  distorting  power.  We 
cannot  safely  trust  either  Xenophon  or  Plato,  and  there 
is  none  other  whom  we  can  trust  except  Aristotle ;  and 
his  indications  are  loose  and  rare.  The  number  of  coin- 
cidences between  the  alleged  Socratic  utterances  and 
the  precepts  of  Scripture,  under  both  the  first  and  the 
second  covenant,  are  singularly  noteworthy.  These  pre- 
cepts may  or  may  not  be  the  real  expressions  of  Socra- 
tes; they  may  be  eagerly  accepted  as  such,  but  some 
doubt  must  always  remain.     After  all  uncertainties  are 
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entprtaiiied.  and  all  reasonable  deductions  made,  there 
can  bo  no  reluctance  to  reverence  Socrates  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable,  best,  and  wisest  of  men  :  "  Bonum  vi- 
rum  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter."  Erasmus  de- 
clared tlint  lie  was  often  tempted  to  exclaim,  "Sancte 
StK-rate,  ora  pro  nobis!"  ami  bis  impulse  may  excite 
symimtlietic  appreciation  in  others.  The  highest  at- 
te.siaiinn  of  the  moral  excellence,  the  sublime  purpose, 
and  ilie  intellectual  greatness  of  Socrates  is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  l>eautiful  biographical  notices  of  his  loving 
disciples  Xenopbon  and  I'lato.  wbicb  have  the  taint  of 
tiction  on  them,  but  in  the  reputation  which  he  left  per- 
manently lH?liind:  in  the  universal  reverence  early  and 
alwavs  accorded  to  bis  name;  in  the  volume  of  pbiluso- 
jibv  wbicb  traced  its  descent  from  him;  and  in  the 
broader,  loftier,  healthier,  soberer  spirit  which  animated 
all  subseiiuent  specidation. 

III.  Jtijiiience  of  Socrates.— The  unquestioned  influ- 
ence of  Socrates  was  not  revealed  by  any  marked  im- 
provement in  the  political  or  ])rivate  morals  of  the 
contemporary  and  succeeding  generations,  but  in  the 
changed  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment  among  the 
higher  natures  of  the  following  times,  and  pre-eminent- 
ly in  the  enlargement  and  more  sedate  and  rational  de- 
velopment of  philosophy.  Xenojihon  and  Plato,  Euclid 
ami  I'lucdo,  Antistbenes  and  Aristip])us,  were  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  and  from  them  proceeded  all  the 
great  sects  of  the  (Jreek  pbilosoidiers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Epicurus— and  the  morals  of  Epicurus  accorded 
with  Socratic  jnirity.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  from 
this  Hellenic  philosophy  issued  all  Roman,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  valuable  in  mediivval  or  modern  philosophy, 
so  far  as  these  have  been  independent  of  revelation. 
No  such  extensive  and  enduring  intluence  has  ever 
been,  or  can  ever  again  be,  exercised  upon  the  world  by 
any  other  uninspired  teacher.  Ko  such  unending  in- 
tluence could  have  been  exercised  by  any  system  or  by 
any  founder  of  a  system. 

IV.  Literature. — Dresig,  De  Socrate  juste  Damnato 
(I^ips.  1732);  Vrexei,  Observations  sur  les  Causes  et  sur 
quelques  Circonstances  de  la  Condamnation  de  Socrate 
(173G;  I'aris,  1809);  W'ls^^cra, Sokrates,als  Mensch,  Biir- 
ger  u.  P/iilosoph  (liost.  18(J7) ;  Schleiermaeher,  ifeber  den 

Werlh  des  Sokrales,  etc.  (Herlin,  1815) ;  Jleiners,  Ueber 
den  Genius  de3  Sohrates ;  Brandis,  Ueber  die  Grundlinien 
der  Ijfhre  des  Sokrates  (Khein.  Mus.  1817);  Lelut,  Le 
l>«mnn  de  Socrate  (Paris,  183G);  Baur,  Sokrates  und 
t'hriilns,  in  the  Tiib.  Zeitschrift,  1837  ;  Forchhammer, 
hie.  .1  tliener  uiul  Sokrates,  etc.  (Berlin,  1837) ;  Van  Lim- 
burg  Brower,  ApoUxjia  contra  Meliti  Rediciri  Calumniam 
((ironingen,  1838);  (Jrote,  History  o/'6'repcp,  ch.  Ixviii; 
Hamie,  Sokrates  ids  Genius  der  Ilumanitdt  (Brunsw. 
1841) ;  Brikler,  Sokrates  und  sein  Zeitulter  (Ellw.  1848) ; 
Ilurndall,  I)e  I'hilosophia  Morali  Soci'utis  (  Heidelb. 
1853);  I.Asaulx,  I)es  Sokrates  Leben,  Lehre  und  Tod 
(Munich,  1H.'>!));  Volipiardsen,  Das  Ddmonium  des  So- 
krates (Kiel,  IXtVi);  Ililgle,  l>as  Ddmonium  des  So- 
krates (Berne,  18()4);  Zeller,  Socrates  ami  the  Socratic 
School  ( I»nd.  18G8) ;  Alberti.  Sokrates  (Giitting.  1869) ; 
Nietzsche,  Sokrales,  etc.  (Basel,  1871);  Labriola,  La 
Dotlrina  di  Snrrate  (Naples,  1871).      (G.  F.  II.) 

Socrates,  SciKji.ASTicirs,  an  ecclesiastical  histori- 
an, was  born  at  (^)nstantino[ile  towards  the  end  of  the 
6tb  century,  lie  sludic^d  graiimiar  and  rhetoric  under 
Ammoiiiiis  and  I  lelladius,  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
followed  the  profession  of  advocate  or  scholastic.  He 
api»ears,  liDwever,  to  have  al)andoned  this  profession  in 
order  wholly  to  ilevote  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  undcr- 
tiMik  to  write  t.b('  history  of  the  Church,  beginning  at 
'M)'.t,  where  KiiHcbiiis  emls,  and  conlinued  it  down  to 
410,  in  s«-ven  books.  He  is  generally  considered  the 
most  exact  ami  judicious  of  I  Ik;  three  continuators  of 
the  history  of  Euseliius,  being  less  florid  in  his  style 
and  n\i,Tv  careful  in  his  statements  than  Sozomen,  and 
li"<s  iTiilidoiis  than  Theodorct.  "His  impartiality  is 
so    strikingly    displayed,"  says   Waddington,  "as    to 
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make  his  orthodoxy  questionable  to  Baronius,  the  cele- 
brated Koman  Catholic  historian;  but  Valesius,  in  his 
life,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  suspi- 
cion. He  is  generally  suspected  of  being  a  Novatian, 
though  he  shows  but  little  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
and  conft)unds  Novatian,  a  priest  at  Rome,  with  Nova- 
tus  of  Africa."  His  history  has  been  abridged  by 
Epipbanius,  the  scholastic,  in  his  Ilistoria  Tripurlitu, 
and  was  published  for  the  first  time  as  a  continuation 
of  Eusebius  by  Robert  Stephens  (Paris,  1544,  fol. ). 
There  was  an  edition  with  notes,  published  by  Reading 
(Loml.  1720,  3  vols,  fol.),  and  an  English  edition  (Cam- 
bridge, lt>83,  fol.).  There  is  a  good  French  translation 
of  it  bv  the  president  Cousin.  See  Smith,  Diet.  oJ'Gr. 
and  I\iiin.  Bio(/.  s.  v. 

Socratitae,  a  local  name  for  the  Gnostics,  which  is 
to  be  found  under  the  number  26  in  St.  John  Damas- 
cene's treatise  On  Heresies. 

Socialities  (Lat.  for  societies'),  a  term  applied  to 
certain  associations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
These  are  composed  of  laymen,  and  are  instituted  for 
the  encouragement  of  devotion,  or  for  promoting  cer- 
tain works  of  piety,  religion,  and  charity,  under  some 
rules  or  regidations,  though  without  being  tied  to  them 
so  far  as  that  the  breach  or  neglect  of  them  would  be 
sinful.  An  example  is  affordecl  by  the  Sodality  of  the 
Living  Rosary.  Fifteen  persons  form  a  company  or  cir- 
cle, each  taking  by  lot  one  of  the  fifteen  "  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary"  and  reciting  its  decade  (  =  ten  Hail-Marys, 
with  a  Lord's  Prayer  before  it,  and  a  Gloria  Patri)  every 
day.  A  niunber  of  circles,  united  under  a  clergyman  as 
director,  constitute  a  sodality. 

Soder.     See  Soldek, 

So'di  (Heb.  Sodi',  inio,  intimate;  Sept.  "Eov^i),  fa- 
ther of  the  Zebulunite  spy  Gaddiel  at  the  Exode  (Numb, 
xiii,  10).     B.C.  ante  1657. 

Sod'om  (Heb.  Sedom',  Dip,  meaning  uncertain 
[see  below];  Sept.  and  New  Test,  [ra]  ^oCofia;  Jose- 
phus,  S(5^0jUrt,  Ant.  i,  9,  1 ;  Vulg.  Sodoma^,  an  ancient 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  where  Lot  settled  after  his 
separation  from  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii,  12 ;  xiv,  12 ;  xix, 
1).  It  had  its  own  chief  or  "king,"  as  had  the  other 
four  cities  of  the  plain  (xiv,  2, 8, 10),  and  was  along  with 
them,  Zoar  only  excepted,  destroyed  by  tire  from  heaven 
on  account  of  the  gross  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants; 
the  memory  of  which  event  has  been  perpetuate<l  in  a 
name  of  infamy  to  all  generations  (ch.  xix).  (In  the 
following  account  of  this  remarkable  place  we  freely 
avail  ourselves  of  the  discussions  found  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith.)     See  Sodomitisii  Sea. 

I.  The  ]\'ame. — The  word  Sedom  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  "burning"  ((iesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  939a),  taking 
DHp  =  niC'liy,  and  that  as  =  nE'1^.  This  is  possible, 
though  not  at  all  certain,  since  Gesenius  himself  hes- 
itates between  that  interpretation  and  one  which  i<len- 
tifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word  meaning  "vine- 
yard," and  Filrst  {Humhrh.  ii,  72),  with  nearly  equal 
plausibility,  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  meaning 
to  enclose  or  fortify  (TlD,  as  the  base  also  of  Siddim), 
a  view  in  which  Milhlan  coincides.  Simonis,  again 
{Onomast.  p.  363),  renders  it  "  abundance  of  dew  or  wa- 
ter," Hiller  {ibid.  p.  176),  "fruitful  land,"  and  Chytnuns, 
"mystery."  In  fact,  like  most  archaic  names,  it  may, 
by  a  little  ingeimily,  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything. 
Stanley  {Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  289)  notices  the  first  of  these 
interj)retations,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  "  Phlegrjcan 
fields"  in  the  Cam])agna  at  Rome, says  that"  the  name,  if 
not  derived  from  the  subseiiuent  catastrophe,  sliows  that 
the  marks  of  fire  had  already  passed  over  the  doomed 
valley."  Apparent  "  marks  of  fire"  there  are  all  over 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  have  been 
regarded  by  many  travellers  as  tokens  of  confiagration 
and  vidcanic  action,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  is  (jnite 
possible  that  they  originated  the  name  Sedom,  for  they 
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undoubtedly  abounded  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  long 
before  even  Sodom  was  founded. 

11.  Historical  Notices.  —  Sodom  is  commonly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Gomorrah,  but  also  with  Ad- 
mah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xiv)  with 
Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the  chief  town  in 
the  settlement.  Its  king  takes  the  lead,  and  the  citj'  is 
always  named  first  in  the  list,  and  appears  to  be  the 
most  important.  The  four  are  first  named  in  the  eth- 
nological records  of  Gen.  x,  19  as  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
naanites:  "The  border  of  the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon 
towards  Gerar  unto  Azzah,  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah 
and  Admah  and  Tseboim  unto  Lasha."  Tlie  meaning 
of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canaanites  formed  a  kind  of  triangle — the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gaza,  the  south- 
eastern at  Lasha. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii, 
10-13)  gives  us  more  definite  information  as  to  the  city. 
Abram  and  Lot  are  standing  together  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as  any  spectator  from  that  spot 
may  still  do,  a  survey  of  the  land  around  and  below 
them.  Eastward  of  them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet, 
lay  the  "  circle  ("133)  of  Jordan,"  i.  e.  the  glwr.  It  was 
in  all  its  verdant  glory — that  glory  of  which  the  traces 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  is  so  strangely  and  irre- 
sistibly attractive  to  a  spectator  from  any  of  the  heights 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel — watered  in  the  northern 
portion  by  the  copious  supplies  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the 
Ain  Sultan,  the  Ain  Uiik,  and  the  other  springs  which 
gush  out  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  and  in  the 
southern  part  by  Wadj'  Tufileh,  and  the  abundant  brooks 
of  the  Ghor  es-Safieh.  These  abundant  waters  even  now 
support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  lost  in  the 
light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the  time  when 
Abram  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were  husbanded  and 
directed  by  irrigation,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  until 
the  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis — "a  garden  of  Je- 
hovah" (ver.  10).  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  the  four 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  appear 
to  have  been  situated.  To  these  cities  Lot  descended, 
and  retaining  his  nomad  habits  among  the  more  civil- 
ized manners  of  the  Canaanitish  settlement,  "  pitched  his 
tent"  by  (1S\  at,  not  "  towards")  the  chief  of  the  four. 
At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have  been  living  within 
the  walls  of  Sodom.  It  is  necessar\'  to  notice  how  ab- 
solutely the  cities  are  identified  with  the  district.  In 
the  subsequent  account  of  their  destruction  (ch.  xix), 
the  topographical  terms  are  employed  with  all  the  pre- 
cision which  is  characteristic  of  such  earh'  times.  "The 
Ciccdr"  (q.  v.),  the  "  land  of  the  Ciccdr,"  "  Ciccdr  of 
Jordan,"  recurs  again  and  again  both  in  ch.  xiii  and  xix, 
and  "  the  cities  of  the  Ciccdr"  is  the  almost  technical 
designation  of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
catastrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.    See  Jordan. 

The  remaining  passages  of  Scripture  respecting  Sod- 
om relate  merely  to  the  event  of  its  destruction  (Gen. 
xix),  and  to  its  perpetual  desolation:  "Brimstone,  and 
salt,  and  burning  .  .  ,  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  therein"  (Deut.  xxix,  22);  "  Never  to  be 
inhabited,  nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ; 
where  neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepherd 
make  fold"  (Isa.  xiii,  19);  "No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer.  xlix,  18 ;  1,  40) ;  "  A 
fruitful  land  turned  into  saltncss"  (Psa.  cvii,  34) ;  "  Over- 
thrown and  burned"  (Amos  iv,  11);  "The  breeding  of 
nettles  and  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation"  (Zeph. 
ii,  9);  "A  waste  land  that  smoketh,  and  plants  bearing 
fruit  which  never  cometh  to  ripeness"  (Wisd,  ix,  7); 
"Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch  and  heaps  of  ashes"  (2 
Esdr.  ii,  9) ;  "  The  cities  turned  into  ashes"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6), 
where  their  destruction  by  fire  is  contrasted  with  the 
deluge.  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  these  and  other  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tests.  By  Peter  and  Jude  it  is  made 
•"an  ensample  to  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly," 


and  to  those  "  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6 ;  Jude  4-7).  Our  Lord  him- 
self, when  describing  the  fearful  punishment  that  will 
befall  those  that  reject  his  disciples,  says  that  "it  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  (Mark  vi,  11;  comp. 
Matt.  X,  15). 

In  agreement  with  the  above  Scripture  accounts  is 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (War,  iv,  8,  4).  After  de- 
scribing the  lake,  he  proceeds:  "Adjoining  it  is  Sodo- 
mitis,  once  a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and 
in  cities,  but  now  entirely  burned  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
divine  fire  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  be  seen 
there,  and,  moreover,  the  ashes  reappear  even  in  the 
fruit."  Josephus  regarded  this  passage  as  his  main 
statement  of  the  event  (see  A71I.  i,  11,  4).  In  another 
passage  (  War,  v,  13,  6)  he  alludes  incidentally  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  contrasting  it,  like  Peter,  with  a 
destruction  by  water.  By  comparing  these  passages 
with  A  nt.  i,  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale 
of  Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
district  adjoining  Sodom.  Similar  are  the  accounts  of 
heathen  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Tacitus;  who,  however 
vague  their  statements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief 
that  the  remains  of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen. 
These  passages  are  given  at  length  by  De  Saulcy  {Narr. 
i,  448).  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  account  of  the 
Koran  (xi,  84):  "  VVe  turned  those  cities  upside  down, 
and  we  rained  upon  them  stones  of  baked  clay." 

The  name  of  the  bishop  of  Sodom,  "  Severus  Sodo- 
morum,"  appears  among  the  Arabian  prelates  who  signed 
the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice.  Eeland  remon- 
strates against  the  idea  of  the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being 
intended,  and  suggests  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzuma- 
on  or  Zoraima,  a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra 
(Palcpst.  p.  1020).  This  De  Saulcy  {Narr.  i,  454)  re- 
fuses to  admit.  He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many 
sees  still  bear  the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished, 
and  exist  only  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  edition  of  M. 
Lenormant,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  point. 

III.  Phydcal  Means  of  the  Catastrophe  to  the  City. — 
The  destruction  of  Sodom  claims  attention  from  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  it  is  introduced  (Gen.  xviii,  20-22) ; 
from  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed — 
the  intercession  of  Abraham,  the  preservation  of  Lot, 
and  the  judgment  which  overtook  his  lingering  wife 
(ver.  25-33;  xix) ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  physical 
agencies  through  which  tlie  overthrow  was  effected. 
Most  of  these  particidars  are  easily  understood  ;  but  the 
last  has  awakened  much  discussion,  and  may  therefore 
require  a  larger  measure  of  attention.  The  circum- 
stances are  these.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  Sodom  lay,  was  very  fertile, 
and  everywhere  well  watered — "  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord;"  and  these  circumstances  induced  Lot  to  fix  his 
abode  there,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  the  in- 
habitants (xiii,  10,  11).  Next  it  appears  that  this  vale 
was  full  of  "  slime-pits."  This  means  sources  of  bitu- 
men, for  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  applied 
to  the  cement  used  In^  the  builders  of  Babylon,  and 
we  know  that  this  was  bitumen  or  asphaltum  (xiv,  10; 
comp.  xi,  3).  These  pits  appear  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable extent;  and,  indeed,  it  was  from  them  doubt- 
less that  the  whole  valley  derived  its  name  of  Siddim 
(D'^TC).  At  length,  when  the  day  of  destruction  ar- 
rived, "  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  (iomor- 
rah  tire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and 
he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground"  (xix,  24,  25).  In  the  escape  from  this 
overthrow,  the  wife  of  Lot  "  looked  back,  and  became  a 
pillar  of  salt"  (ver.  26).  When  Abraham,  early  that 
same  morning,  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  distant 
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camp,  "l<H>ketl  townnls  Stxiom  and  Gomorrali,  and  to- 
wards all  the  land  ul'tlie  plain,  and  beliild,  and  lo,  the 
Dinuke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace" (vcr.  27).  These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case. 
The  followinj;  are  the  naturalistic  explanations  that 
have  U'cn  attcinpied  of  the  plaMKimena: 

1.  It  has  usually  hcen  assmncd  that  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  o<-.'upiid  the  lia.<in  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  dill  not  previously  exist^  but  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  catastrophe  (see  Milman,  //Lit.  of  the  Jens, 
i,  15  sq.).  It  has  now,  however,  been  estjiblishcd  that 
a  lake  to  receive  the  .Ionian  and  other  waters  must  have 
occupied  this  basin  Ion;;  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sod- 
om, as  all  the  ;;eolo;:;ical  characteristics  of  the  region  go 
to  show  that  its  present  contiguration  is  in  its  main  feat- 
ures coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  general,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  any  local 
catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period  (Dr.  Buist,  in  Trini^: 
of  Hiimhiiy  (ifot/r.  ^i)<\  xii,  p.  xvi).     See  Dkai>  Ska. 

2.  Hut  although  a  lake  must  then  have  existed  to  re- 
ceive the  .Ionian  and  other  waters  of  the  north,  which 
could  not  have  passed  inore  southward,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  and  which  must  even,  as  is  now  proved, 
have  received  the  waters  of  the  south  also,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  assume,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  that  the 
Dead  Sea  anciently  covered  a  much  less  extent  of  sur- 
face than  at  present.  The  cities  which  were  destroyed 
must  have  been  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  as  it 
then  existed,  for  Lot  Hed  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  Sod- 
om ((ien.  xix.  20).  This  view  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral incidental  circumstances.  Thus  the  abundant  water 
supply  (as  above  noticed)  still  exists  at  both  ends  of 
the  lake.  "Even  at  the  present  day,"  says  Robinson, 
"more  living  streams  flow  into  the  Ghor,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains 
than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine; 
and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  bet- 
ter watered  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many 
fountains  than  any  other  district  throughout  the  whole 
country"  {/iiM.  lie.i.  ii,  603).  The  slime-pits,  or  wells 
of  asphaltum,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen;  but  it  seems 
that  masses  of  floating  asphaltum  occur  only  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake;  and  as  they  are  seen  but 
rarely,  and  immediately  after  earth(iuakes.  the  asphal- 
tum appears  to  be  gradually  consolidated  in  the  lake, 
and  not  l)eing  able  to  flow  off,  forms  by  consequence  a 
layer  at  the  bottom,  portions  of  which  may  be  detached 
by  earih(|uakes  and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  and 
then  ap|)ear  <in  the  surface  of  the  water  or  upon  the 
(thore.  The  eminent  geologist  I^ojMild  von  Huch,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  kobinson  (/iihl.  /iis.  ii.  COO -COS),  thinks 
it(|uite  pnibablc  that  this  accumulation  may  have  taken 
|)lace  in  remote  times  as  well  as  at  the  ])resent  day. 
Thus  another  circumstance  of  importance  is  produced 
in  coincidence  with  the  sacred  accounts,  especiallv  with 
reference  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  lake, 
suggi-sting  the  pn)bability  that  the  remarkable  bay, 
or  "back  water,"  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  did  not  in  ancient  times  exist— that 
it,  in  fact,  covers  the  more  fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  and 
the  nite  of  .S.dom  and  the  other  cities  which  the  Lord 
deslmyed;  and  that,  in  the  wonis  of  Dr.  Hobins(m,  "by 
some  convulsion  or  cntastniphe  of  nature  connected  with 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  was  scoo|km1  out  or  the  bottom  of  the 
nea  was  heaved  up  ho  as  to  cauM-  the  waters  to  overtlow 
and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than  formerly. 
The  country  is,  as  we  know,  subject  to  earthquakes,  aiul 
cxhibita  also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action.  It 
would  have  been  no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  these 
cautTH  to  heave  up  the  U.ttom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and 
thus  pniduce  the  phenomenon  in  (piestion.  IJut  the 
hiittoriral  account  of  the  desirucii.in  of  the  cities  implies 
also  the  agency  of  tin-.  IVrhaps  both  causes  were  there- 
fore at  work,  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  Iheaccompanyini;  electric  discharges 
uwtlly  cause  lightnings  to  play  an<l  thunders  to  rolL 


In  this  way  we  have  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
most  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  records  can 
demand."  The  same  writer,  with  the  geological  sanc- 
tion given  above,  repeats  the  conjecture  of  Le  Clerc  and 
othersthat  the  bitinnen  had  become  accumulated  around 
the  sources,  and  had  ])crhaps  formed  strata,  spreading 
for  some  distance  upon  tlie  plain;  that  possibly  these 
strata  in  some  parts  extendeil  under  the  soil,  antl  might 
thus  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  cities:  "If,  indeed, 
we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of  such  a 
heap  of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action 
or  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  conflagration 
sufficient  not  only  to  ingidf  the  cities,  but  also  to  de- 
stroy the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  'the  smoke  of  the 
country  would  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the 
sea  rushing  in,  woidd  convert  it  to  a  tract  of  waters.' 
The  supposition  of  such  an  accumulation  of  bitumen, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  appears  less  extraordinary 
than  it  might  in  former  times  have  seemed,  and  re- 
quires notliing  more  than  nature  presents  to  our  view 
in  the  wonderful  lake,  or  rather  tract,  of  bitumen  in  the 
island  of  Trinitlad.  The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  plain  is  readily  accounted  for 
by  the  presence  of  the  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  now 
abound  in  its  neighborhood,  and  which  were  perhaps 
then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light.  These,  being 
carried  by  the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  would 
suffice  to  take  away  its  productive  power.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  fact,  the  circumstance  that  the  wife  of 
Lot  'became  a  pillar  of  sail'  is  signiticant  and  suggestive, 
whatever  interpretation  we  may  assign  to  the  fact  re- 
corded" (see  ^a.\er,  De  Excidio  Hodumw  [Francf.  1095]). 
See  Lot. 

This  view  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
has,  however,  not  passed  without  the  dissent  of  some 
writers.  It  was  easy  to  explode  the  opinion  long  cur- 
rent that  when  the  five  cities  were  submerged  in  the 
lake  their  remains — walls,  colinnns,  and  capitals — might 
still  be  discerned  below  the  water,  for  exploration  has 
discovered  no  such  relics.  Not  content  with  this,  Re- 
land  led  the  way  in  modern  times  in  attacking  the 
whole  theory  in  question  of  the  meteorological  and 
geological  agencies  employed  in  the  event  {Palteiif. 
p.  257),  and  De  Saulcy  {Deail  Sea.  i,  370,  Amer.  ed.)  and 
Stanley  (^iSin.  ami  A//,  p.  289)  have  followed  in  the 
same  line.     Their  arguments  are  the  following: 

(1.)  Only  two  words  are  used  in  (ien.  xix  to  describe 
what  happened :  rTI'l"!!,  to  throw  down,  to  destroy 
(ver.  1.3,  14),  and  "En,  to  overturn  (ver.  21,  25,  29). 
In  neither  of  these  is  the  presence  of  water — the  sub- 
mergence of  the  cities  or  of  the  liistrict  in  which  they 
stood — either  mentioned  or  im|)lied.  This  would  per- 
haps be  a  valid  objection  if  the  submersion  were  re- 
ganled  as  the  jirincipal  cause  of  the  destruction ;  but  as, 
under  the  above  statement,  it  comes  in  merely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  event  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc),  the 
argument  hardly  ap])lies.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  terms  employed  ("Ei^,  fiap/idk,  to  overturn) 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  covert  allusion  to  the  under- 
mining action  of  a  subterranean  force;  and  perhaps  in 
the  former  (r^rt'^n,  hixrhith,  to  wipe  out)  there  is  im- 
plied the  erasive  violence  of  a  rush  of  water.  Certainly 
these  terms  do  not  forbid  such  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  destriution  ;  and  in  the  confessed  inability  of 
the  opponents  of  this  view  to  suggest  any  other  natural 
means,  we  may  well  acquiesce  in  this  as  the  most  plau- 
sible hitherto  found. 

(2.)  "The  geological  portion  of  the  theory  does  not 
appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  'l"he  whole  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which  borders  it  on 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  having  been 
h)wered  since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of  under- 
going a  gradual  pn.cess  of  tilling  u)).  This  region  is, 
in  fact,  the  delta  of  ihe  very  large,  though  irregular, 
streams  which  drain  the  highlands  on  its  east,  west, and 
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south,  and  have  drained  them  ever  since  the  valley  was 
a  valley.  No  report  by  any  observer  at  all  competent 
to  read  the  geological  features  of  the  district  will  be 
found  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  that  any  dis- 
turbance has  taken  place  within  the  historical  period, 
or  that  anything  occurred  there  since  the  country  as- 
sumed its  present  general  conformation  b{'Vf>nd  the 
quiet,  gradual  change  due  to  the  rcifiilar  operation  of 
tlie  tirdinary  agents  of  nature,  which  is  slowly  tilling  up 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  witii  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  highlands  on  all 
sides.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks  of  fire,  so 
often  mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  we  have  any  trustworthy 
means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory,  and  due  to  ordinary, 
natural  cawses."  On  the  contrary,  we  have  ad<iuced 
above  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  the  opinion  of 
competent  scientists  to  sustain  the  convulsive  character 
of  the  region  in  modern  times.  Until  counter-evidence 
shall  have  been  brought  forward  of  a  more  decided 
character  than  merely  round  assertions  and  general  in- 
ferences, we  may  rest  the  case  upon  these  grounds. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  shows  (Bibliufheca  Sacra,  July,  18G7, 
p.  4G9  sq.)  that  the  present  geological  features  of  the 
region  confirm  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  where  Sodom  stood. 

(3.)  "  The  '  plain  of  the  Jordan,'  in  which  the  cities 
stooil  (as  has  been  stated),  can  hardly  have  been  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake."  This  position  of  Sodom  favors, 
indeed,  the  foregoing  theory,  by  reason  of  the  compara- 
tive shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  mechanical 
agencies  employed,  whether  volcanic,  meteorological,  or 
fluvial.  As,  however,  the  two  questions  have  been  in- 
volvedin  each  other,  we  will  proceed  to  consider, 

IV.  The  Location  of  the  City. — Until  a  very  recent 
period  it  has  universally  been  held  that  the  cities  of  the 
])lain  were  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Josephus,  although  he  speaks  indefinitely  about  the  po- 
sition of  Sodom,  expressly  fixes  Zoar  (^A  nt.  i,  1 1 ;  War, 
iv,  8)  in  Arabia,  under  which  name  he  was  in  this  case 
referring  to  the  south-east  end  of  the  Salt  Sea ;  and  to 
the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Onomast. 
s.  V.)  and  of  Jerome  {Ep.  cviii,  11 ;  Comment,  in  Esa.  xv, 
5).  This  view  seems  to  have  been  universally  held  by 
the  mediaeval  historians  and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted 
by  modern  topographers,  almost  without  exception.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  careful  of  mod- 
ern travellers.  Dr.  Robinson,  "  the  cities  which  were  de- 
stroyed must  have  been  situated  on  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  as  it  then  existed"  {Bibl.  Res.  ii,  188).  This 
is  also  the  belief  of  De  Saulcy,  except  with  regard  to 
(iomorrah  ;  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  accepted.  Besides 
the  above  arguments  in  favor  of  the  submersion  beneath 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  a  con- 
sideration of  much  force  is  the  existence  of  similar  names 
in  that  direction.  Thus,  the  name  Usdum,  attached  to 
the  remarkable  ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  lake,  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  De 
Saulcy,  etc.),  notwithstanding  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words.  See  SoDOMinsir  Sea.  The 
name  W  mra/i,  which  is  attached  to  a  valley  among  the 
mountains  south  of  Masada  (Van  de  Velde,  ii,  99,  and 
map),  is  an  almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of 
Gomorrha  ('Amorah).  The  name  Dra'a,  and  nearly 
as  strongly  that  of  Zof/hal,  recall  Zoar.  The  frequent 
salt  pinnacles  in  the  same  vicinity  are  likewise  a  striking 
memento  of  the  saline  incrustation  which  overtook  Lot's 
■wife,  although,  from  the  miraculous  character  of  the  lat- 
ter incident,  we  are  not  inclined  to  press  this  coincidence. 
See  Lot's  Wife. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  explored 
the  lake  neighborhood  more  carefully  than  any  previous 
investigator,  strenuously  contends  for  the  northern  loca- 
tion of  Sodom  with  its  neighboring  cities,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  following  considerations : 

(1.)  When  it  is  said  that  Lot  encamped  "at"  (not 


"towards")  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii,  12;  Sept.  tV  ^oSofxatc), 
the  statement  is  made  in  such  a  connection  with  the 
"  Ciccdr,"  or  circle,  of  Jordan  as  to  imply  that  Sodom  was 
in  it.  Now  this  Ciccdr  was  in  view  from  a  mountain  on 
the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  8;  xiii,  3,  10),  whence  no 
portion  of  the  south  end  of  the  lake  can  be  discerned; 
the  headland  of  Feshkah  shuts  out  the  view  in  that 
direction.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  Ciccdr,  or  circle,  of  tlie  Jordan  comprehended 
the  whole  crevasse  on  both  ends  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  18GG,  p.  36  si).),  and  in  the  above 
passages  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Zoar  itself  was  vis- 
ible from  Abraham's  encampment  at  Bethel.  Similarly, 
in  the  account  of  Abraham's  view  of  the  plain  from  the 
place  of  his  intercession  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii,  16; 
xix,  27,  28),  the  cities  themselves  are  not  said  to  be  in 
sight,  but  onl\-  glimpses  of  the  general  Ghor,  such  as  are 
still  attainable  through  the  mountain  gaps  from  the  tra- 
ditionary spot  near  Hebron  (llohmson,  Bibl.  Res.  u,  \89). 

(2.)  In  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv)  he  is  described  as  marching  from  Mount  Seir 
to  Hazezon-tamar  (Engedi) ;  and  it  is  said  that  after- 
wards he  met  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  confederates 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Now,  as  Mr.  Tristram  urges, 
"had  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  been  situated- at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea,  it  was  certainlj'  not  after  smiting 
the  Amalekites  and  Amorites  at  Engedi  that  they  would 
have  met  the  invader,  but  long  before  he  reached  Haze- 
zon-tamar. But  when  we  place  these  cities  in  the  plain 
(circle)  of  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  topographical  sequence 
in  the  whole  story,  while  Abraham  and  his  allies  hur- 
riedly pursue  the  plunderers  up  the  Ghor  without  delay 
or  impediment  until  they  overtake  them  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan"  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  862).  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  impossible  to  proceed  directly  from  Engedi 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  owing  to  the  impassable  heights 
of  Ain  Feshkah,  whereas  the  way  is  open  along  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  southerly.  It  was  from 
Kadesh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  that  Chedor- 
laomer passed  northerly  through  the  Negeb,  or  south  of 
Palestine,  and  then  came  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  by 
the  pass  of  Engedi,  where  he  could  have  encountered 
the  natives  only  from  the  southern  Ghor. 

(3.)  The  location  of  Zoar  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  Salt  Sea  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that 
Moses  beheld  it  in  his  view  from  Mount  Nebo  (Deut. 
xxxiv,  3) ;  for  only  the  western  outline  of  the  lake  can 
be  seen  from  the  most  commanding  position  among  those 
heights,  one  of  which  must  be  the  mount  in  question. 
To  this  argument  the  same  reply  may  be  made  as  in  the 
above  (No.  1),  namely,  that  Zoar  itself  is  not  said  in  this 
passage  to  be  seen,  but  only  "  the  plain,"  or  Ghor.  We 
have  had  occasion  under  the  article  Pisgah  to  notice 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  panorama  there  disclosed 
to  Moses — one  doubtless  of  miraculous  extent ;  and  the 
discussion  of  the  location  of  the  guilty  cities  will  be  re- 
sumed under  Zoar.  For  the  present  we  may  say  that, 
although  Tristram  has  reiterated  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Land  of  Moab  (p.  343,  Am.  ed.),  yet  it  is 
privately  understood  that  he  has  since  changed  his 
mind,  and  now  adheres  to  the  traditionary  opinion. 
Dr.  Merrill  revives  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  north- 
ern position  of  Zoar  {Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  condensed  in  the  Quar.  Statement  of 
the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  July,  1879,  p.  144). 
See  SiDuiM. 

SODOM,  Fkuit  of.  See  Apples  of  Sodom  ;  Vine 
OF  Sodom, 

Sod'oma  (Sd^o^n),  the  Greek  form  (Rom.  ix,  29) 
of  the  name  elsewhere  Anglicized  Sodoji  (q.  v.). 

Sod'oniite  (TIJ'^i^;  huUsh,  i.  e.  consecrated;  Vulg. 
scorlator,  effeminatus).  This  word  does  not  denote  an 
inhabitant  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esdr.  vii,  36),  nor 
one  of  their  descendants;  but  is  employed  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  Old  Test,  for  those  who  practiced  as  a  religious 
rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice  from  which  the 
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inhabitants  of  Soilom  and  (Jomorrah  have  derived  their 
iMtini;  infamy.  It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxiii,  17;  1  Kings 
xiv.  '.'4;  XV,  V.';  xxii.  40;  2  Kings  xxiii,  7;  and  Job 
xxxvi.  14  (margin).  The  Hebrew  word  kudesh  is  said 
t.)  Im?  dt-rived  from  a  root  ktidd.'ili,  which  (strange  as  it 
mav  ai)i)ear)  moans  "iinre,"  and  thence  "  holy."  The 
words  fiirtr  in  Latin,  and  "devoted"  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, have  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the  subor- 
dinate signilicalion  is  not  so  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
principal  t)ne  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  kwleii/i.  "  This  dread- 
ful •consecrati<)n,'  or  rather  desecration,  was  spread  in 
different  forms  over  l'h(unicia,  Syria,  Plirygia,  Assyria, 
Haliylonia.  Ashtaroth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief 
object."  It  appears  also  to  have  been  established  at 
Kome,  where  its  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  from 
(.;allia.  but  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Bithynia).  There 
is  an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  in  Jerome's  C'owj- 
tHifiit.  on  Hos.  iv,  14.     See  Sodojiy. 

The  translators  of  the  Sept.,  with  that  anxiety  to 
soften  and  conceal  obnoxious  expressions  which  has 
often  been  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  their  version, 
have,  in  all  cases  but  one,  avoiiUnl  rendering  kadish  by 
its  ostensible  meaning.  In  the  tirst  of  the  passages  cited 
above  they  give  a  double  translation,  iropvivotv  and 
TtXioKofiu'OQ  (initiated).  In  the  second,  TuuStfffiuQ  (a 
conspiracy,  perhaps  reading  ^"»J|?) ;  in  the  third,  rdg 
TfXtrfic  (sacrifices) ;  in  the  fourth  the  Vat.  MS.  omits 
it,  and  the  Alex,  has  rov  hcii]\\ayi.tivov;  in  the  fifth, 
Tuii'  Kactirtifi ;  and  in  the  sixth,  i'itto  dyytXmv.  There 
is  a  feminine  e(iuivalent  to  kade.^h,  viz.  kadeshah.  This 
is  found  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  21,  22;  Deut.  xxiii,  17;  and 
Hos.  iv,  14.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  passage  to  remember  that  these  women 
were  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  the  priestesses 
of  a  religion,  not  plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruments 
for  gratifying  passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  prostitutes 
are  called  by  the  name  zoitdh.  In  1  Kings  xxii,  38  the 
word  zonoth  is  rendered  "  armor."  It  should  be  "  har- 
lots"— "and  the  iiarlots  washed  themselves  there"  (early 
in  the  morning,  as  was  their  custom,  adds  Procopius  of 
Gaza).  The  .Sept.  has  rendered  this  correctly.  The 
"strange  women"  of  I'rov.  ii,  IG,  etc.,  were  foreigners, 
2/»/(i^/i.— Srnitii.     See  Haki.ot. 

Sodomi'tish  Sea  {.\faie  Sodomitimm),  a  name 
once  given  in  the  Apocry()ha  (2  Esdr.  v,  3)  to  the 
Dead  Sea  {\\.  v.).  evidently  from  its  supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  coincidence  in  name  (which  in  some  form 
has  ever  since  clung  to  that  lake)  is  found  in  the  names 
of  one  or  two  natural  features  of  that  region.     See 

SOI>()M. 

( I. )  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake,  below  where 
the  wadys  Zuweirah  and  .Mahauwat  break  down  through 
the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach  is  encroached  on  by  the 
nail  mountain  or  ridge  i>f  K/nm/im  Usdum.  This  remark- 
able object  is  hilherlo  but  imjierfectly  known.  It  is  said 
to  l»e  ipiiie  inilependcnt  of  ilie  western  motnitains,  lying 
in  fmeit  of  and  separated  from  tliem  by  a  considerable 
trai;t  filled  u|)  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridges  of 
the  soft,  dinlky,  marly  deposit  just  describejl.  It  is  a 
level  ridge  rir  ilike  several  miles  long.  Its  northern 
(Hirtion  runs  Nonth-sfuitheast ;  but  after  more  than  half 
iiH  length  it  makes  a  suibien  and  decided  bend  to  the 
right,  and  then  ruTis  south-west.  It  is  from  three  to 
four  lnnidrf<l  feet  in  height,  of  inconsiderable  width. 
'I'here  is  great  inicertainly  about  its  lengl  ii.  Dr.  Uobin- 
win  Htates  it  at  five  miles  anil  "a  considerable  distance 
farther"  ( ii,  107,  1 12).  Van  de  Velde  makes  it  ten  miles 
(ii,  1 13 ),  or  three  anil  a  half  hours  (p.  1  l(j).  But  when 
ihew!  diuienmonH  are  applied  to  the  map  they  are  much 
tiM)  large,  and  it  is  dilliciilt  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
more  ihni\  live  miles  in  all.  Dr.  Andersfin  fp.  181)  says 
it  i>«  about  I  wo  nnd  a  half  miles  wide;  but  this  appears 
M  eonlradici  Dr.  KobinHi.n's  expressions  (ii,  107 j.      The 
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regular  strata  some  considerable  distance  back  from  the 
lake.  The  mountain  consists  of  a  body  of  crj-stallized 
rock-salt,  more  or  less  solid,  covered  with  a  capping  of 
chalky  limestone  and  gypsum.  The  lower  portion — the 
salt  rock — rises  abruptly  from  the  glossy  plain  at  its  east- 
ern base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  45°, 
often  less.  It  has  a  strangely  dislocated,  shattered  look, 
and  is  all  furrowed  and  worn  into  huge  angular  buttresses 
and  ridges,  from  the  face  of  which  great  fragments  are 
occasionally  detached  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  ap- 
pear as  "pillars  of  salt,"  advanced  in  front  of  the  general 
mass.  At  tlie  foot  the  ground  is  strewn  with  lumps 
and  masses  of  salt,  salt  streams  drain  continually  from 
it  into  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the  beach  is  covered 
with  salt — soft  and  sloppy,  and  of  a  pinkish  hue  in  win- 
ter and  spring,  though  during  the  heat  of  summer  dried 
up  into  a  shining,  l)rilliant  crust.  An  occasional  patch 
of  the  Kali  plant  {Sdlicornice,  etc.)  is  the  only  vegeta- 
tion to  vary  tiic  monotony  of  this  most  monotonous  spot. 
It  is  probable  that  from  this  mountain  rather  th>an  from 
the  lake  itself  was  anciently  ])rocured  the  so-called  "salt 
of  the  Dead  Sea,"  which  was  much  in  request  for  use  in 
the  Temple  si'rvice.  It  was  preferred  before  all  otlier 
kinds  for  its  reputed  effect  in  hastening  the  combustion 
of  the  sacrifice,  while  it  diniinished  the  unpleasant  smell 
of  the  burning  tlesh.  Its  deliiiuesccnt  character  (due 
to  the  chlorides  of  alkaline  earths  it  contains)  is  also 
noticed  in  the  Talmud  {Mrnacholh,  xxi,  1  ;  Jalkiif).  It 
was  called  "  Sodom  salt,"  but  also  went  l)y  the  name  of 
the  "salt  that  does  not  rest"  (rr2:iL'  "Si::  nb^),  be- 
cause it  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days,  like 
the  "  Sunday  salt"  of  the  English  salt-works.  It  is  still 
much  esteemed  in  Jerusalem.     See  Salt  Ska. 
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(2.)  Between  the  north  end  of  Khashm  Usiliim  and 
the  lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  name  of  um-Zoijhul  (Robinson,  ii,  107).  By  De 
Saulc}^  the  name  is  given  Redjom  el-Mezorrahl  (the  gh 
and  rr  are  both  attempts  to  represent  the  ghain).  The 
"  Pilgrim"'  in  Athennnm,  April  2,  1854,  expressly  states 
that  his  guide  called  it  Rmljcim  ez-Zogheir.  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  or  twelve  high,  evidently 
artificial,  and  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
structure.  A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Isaacs's  Dfud  Sea 
(p.  21).  This  heap  De  Saulcy  maintained  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Sodom.  Its  name  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to  either 
identification.     See  Zoar. 

Sodomy,  an  unnatural  crime,  consisting  of  the  de- 
filement of  man  with  man,  and  thus  differing  from  best- 
iality, which  is  the  defilement  of  man  with  brutes. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Sodom,  in  which  city  the 
crime  was  frequent.  Sodom}"^  was  strictly  forbidden  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  punishable  with  death  (Lev. 
XX,  13).  Among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  as 
still  in  many  heathen  countries,  this  was  a  very  com- 
mon vice  (Rom.  i,  27);  the  Greeks  and  Romans  desig- 
nated it  by  the  term  pcederasty  (see  Wilcke,  De  Satyri- 
cis  Roiminis  [Viteb.  1760]).  In  the  early  Church  tliis 
was  considered,  not  an  ordinary,  but  a  monster  crime. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  has  two  canons  relating  to  this 
and  similar  crimes,  imposing  heavy  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alties upon  offenders.  St.  Basil  (Can.  62,  63)  imposes 
the  penalty  of  adultery,  viz.  twenty  years'  penance; 
and  the  Council  of  Eliberis  refused  communion,  even  at 
the  last  hour,  to  those  guilty  of  this  crime  with  boys. 
There  was  an  old  Roman  law  against  it,  called  the  Lex 
Scantinuu  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  ii,  44)  and  oth- 
ers; but  it  lay  dormant  until  revived  by  Christian  em- 
perors. Constantius  made  it  a  capital  offence,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  punished  with  death  by  the  sword;  while 
Theodosius  decreed  that  those  found  guilty  should  be 
burned  alive.  According  to  modern  legislation,  it  is 
considered  a  very  heinous  crime,  and  severely  punished. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  xi,  p.  9. 

Sodor  and  Man,  Diocese  of.  The  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  Orkneys 
and  other  islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  divided  these 
islands  into  two  groups :  to  the  former  they  gave  the 
name  of  Noi-diireyar,  or  Northern  Isles ;  and  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  included  the  western  islands,  that  of  Sui'du- 
reyar,  or  Southern  Isles.  By  Sodor,  therefore,  is  meant 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  especially  those  most 
contiguous  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  with  them,  formed 
a  diocese. 

SofGt  (erroneously  Soj/heaf),  a  ceiling.  The  word 
is  seldom  used  except 
in  reference  to  the 
subordinate  parts  and 
members  of  buildings, 
such  as  staircases,  en- 
tablatures, archwa3's, 
cornices,  etc.,  the  un- 
der-sides  of  which  are 
called  the  soffit.  — ■ 
TarkcTjGloss.oJ'A  rcli- 
itect.  s.  V. 

SoganS    (Sojya- 
VT],  Suidas  '2tuy avt]),  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  A  city  of  Galilee  (Josephus,  Life,  p.  51 ;  War,  ii, 
20,  6),  situated  twenty  stadia  from  Araba,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Gabara  (Reland,  P<dcest.  p.  1021);  now 
Sukhuim,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  Galilee,  first  visited 
by  G.  Schultz,  and  identified  by  Grossz  (Ritter,  Erdk. 
xvi,  708  ;  see  also  Robinson,  Later  Res.  p.  83, 85).  There 
are  at  Sukhnim  graves  of  some  famous  Jewish  rabbins 
(Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  188). 

2.  A  city  of  Gaulonitis  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 1 ;  Re- 
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land,  Palcest.  p.  1021),  discovered  bj'  Dr.  Thomson  (A'.  Y. 
Observer,  Oct.  15,  1857)  in  a  ruin  by  the  name  of  Sujdn, 
on  the  high  brow  of  the  mountains  that  rise  above  tlie 
Hialeh  marshes  on  the  eastern  side.— Van  de  Velde, 
Alemoir,  p.  350. 

Sohar.     See  Zohar. 

Sohn,  Georg,  a  theologian  of  Hesse,  was  born  in 
Rossbach,  Dec.  31,  1551.  In  1571  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  liberal  arts  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  the 
following  year  began  to  teach  at  Marburg.  In  1574  he 
entered  the  faculty,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes,  and  soon  after- 
wards with  the  professorship  of  Hebrew.  In  1578  he 
was  made  doctor  of  theologj'.  A  constant  attendance 
on  the  synods  of  1578  and  1582  involved  Sohn  in  the 
controversies  of  the  time.  Egidius  Hunniiis  was  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  strict  Lutheranism  in  the  Marburg 
faculty,  while  Sohn  ranked  as  the  leading  supporter  of 
the  Melancthonian  doctrine  in  the  Hessian  Church,  and 
this  led  to  his  final  removal  from  Marburg.  The  land- 
grave William  of  Hesse- Cassel  vented  his  anger  on 
Hunnius  as  the  disturber  of  the  Church,  and  the  land- 
grave Louis,  at  Marburg,  retaliated  by  holding  Sohn 
responsible  for  the  existing  troubles.  The  latter  was 
accordingly  prepared  to  seek  a  new  field,  when  he  was 
called  in  1584  to  the  University  of  Herborn,  in  Nassau, 
and  to  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  accepted  the  latter  call, 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as  professor  of  the- 
ology on  July  18  of  that  year.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came a  regular  member  of  the  Church  Council.  He  died 
April  23, 1589.  The  works  of  Sohn  are  chiefly  doctrinal, 
and  of  the  Melancthonian  type.  A  complete  list  is  given 
in  Strider,  Grundlage  einer  hess.  Gelehrtengesch.  xv, 
109-112.  The  more  important  works  were  published 
in  4  vols,  at  Herborn  in  1591,  and  in  a  third  edition  in 
1009. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Soissons,  Councils  of  {Concilium  SuessioTiense), 
were  held  in  the  town  of  Soissons,  department  of  Aisne, 
BVance. 

I.  Held  March  3,  744,  by  order  of  Pepin.  Twenty- 
three  bishops  were  present.  The  heretic  Adelbert  was 
condemned  in  this  council,  and  ten  canons  were  pub- 
lished. 

1.  Kecognipes  the  Nicene  Creed. 

4.  Forbids  fornication,  peijury,  and  false  witness  to  the 
I:iity  ;  orders  iill  priests  to  submit  to  their  bishop,  to  ren- 
der an  iiccount  to  him  every  year  of  their  coiuluct,  to  re- 
ceive him  when  making  his  visitations,  and  to  obtain  from 
him  the  holy  rite  and  chrism. 

5.  Forbids  to  receive  strange  clerks. 

6.  Directs  bishops  to  take  ail  possible  raeasnres  for  the 
extirpation  of  paganism. 

7.  Orders  that  the  crosses  which  Adelbert  had  set  up  in 
his  diocese  should  be  burned. 

S.  Forbids  clerks  to  retain  any  women  in  their  houses, 
except  their  mother,  sister,  or  niece. 

9.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  retain  in  their  houses  women 
consecrated  to  God  ;  forbids  them  also  to  marry  the  wife 
of  another  man  in  his  lifetime,  since  no  man  may  put 
away  his  wife  except  for  adultery. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1552. 

II.  Held  April  26,  853,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  under  Hincmar  of  Rheinis,  composed  of  twenty- 
six  bishops,  from  five  provinces.  The  king,  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  present  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  lasted  through  eight  sessions.  Thirty  canons 
were  published. 

1.  Recapitulates  and  confirms  the  judgment  pronounced 
against  Eblio  and  the  clerks  whom  he  had  ordained;  also 
conflrms  the  elevation  of  Hincmar  to  his  see. 

2.  Relates  to  the  case  of'  Heiiman,  bishop  of  Nevers,  at 
the  time  out  of  his  mind,  whose  church  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  archbishop. 

4.  Orders  Amaulry,  archbishop  of  Tours,  to  take  charge 
of  the  bishopric  of  Mans,  the  bishop,  Aldricns,  being  af- 
flicted with  paralysis,  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
synod  for  assistance,  asking  for  their  prayers  during  his 
life  and  after  his  decease. 

7.  Orders  that  the  king  be  requested  to  send  commis- 
sioners, who  should  re-establish  divine  service  in  the 
monasteries. 

Mansi  adds  three  other  canons  (i,  929 ;  viii,  79). 
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III.  Hfld  AuR.  IS.  8G6,  by  order  of  Charles.  Thirty- 
five  lii>ln'iis  attiiided.  The  clerks  ordained  by  Ebbo, 
and  whii  had  been  deposed  in  the  Conucil  of  8;")3,  were, 
by  inihd};ence,  re-estabUshed.  Vulf,'iule,  one  of  the 
numlK-r,  was  in  this  same  year  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Btmrj^cs.  See  Ilincmar,  Opust:  voL  xviii;  Mansi, 
viii.  SKcS. 

IV.  Held  in  1002  or  1093  by  Kaynaldus,  archbishop 
of  Kheitns,  airainst  Hoscelin  the  Tritheist.  Fuleo,  bish- 
op of  Iteanvais.  attended  in  behalf  of  Anselni.  abbot  of 
lioc  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  whom  Kos- 
celin.  both  in  private  and  in  his  writinf,'s,  had  falsely 
char}:ed  with  Imldinjj  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  viz. 
that  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  three  dis- 
tinct bcini^s.  existinji  separately,  and  that  it  might  be 
Slid  tliat  there  were  three  (iods,  were  not  the  expression 
liarsh,  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  in  use.  Being 
questioned  beftire  the  assembly,  Koscelin  exi)lained  his 
views,  and  abjured  the  heresy  imputed  to  him;  but  no 
feooner  was  the  council  dissolved  than  he  recanted,  de- 
claring that  he  had  made  his  abjuration  before  the  syn- 
od merely  through  fear  of  being  assassinated  by  the 
ignorant  populace  unless  he  did  so.  Upon  this  Anselm 
■wrote  his  tract  l>e  Incarmilkme.  which  he  dedicated  to 
Urban  II.  Subsequently  Koscelin,  linding  himself  re- 
garded by  all  Catholics  as  a  heretic  and  avoided,  betook 
himself  to  Ivo.  bishop  of  Chartres.  imploring  his  assist- 
ance, anil  alijuring  again  all  his  errors.  At  last  he  died 
in  retreat  in  Aipiitaine.  See  Pagi,  in  Barouius,  A.D. 
1094  ;  Mansi,  x,  494. 

V.  Held  in  Ilia  by  Conon. bishop  of  Pn-vneste.  From 
this  council  deputies  were  sent  to  the  Carthusians,  en- 
treating and  commanding  them  to  send  back  into  his 
diocese  (iodfrey,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  had  retired 
among  them.  This  command  was  executed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent.  Another  council  was  held  in  the  same 
year  at  llheims  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  legate 
Conon.     See  Mansi.  x,  SOI. 

VI.  Held  in  February,  1121,  by  Conon,  bishop  of 
I'neneste  and  legate.  In  this  council  Abelard  was  com- 
jielled  to  burn  his  book  upon  the  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  was  desired  to  make  a  confession  of  faith; 
he  accordingly,  with  many  tears  and  much  difliculty, 
read  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  .St.  Meiiard  at  Soissons,  and  subse- 
quently to  that  of  St.  Denys.     See  Mansi,  x,  88,5. 

VII.  Held  .luly  11,  14.iG,  by  John,  archbishop  of 
Hheims,  who  presided.  The  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  Basle  was  ordered,  and  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of 
]lourges  were  contirmed.  .Several  other  canons  were 
enacted,  which  relate,  among  other  things,  to  the  dress 
of  bishops,  the  approval  of  confessors,  the  preaching  of 
indulgences,  etc.  .See  Mansi,  xiii,  139G. — Landon,  Man- 
llill  iif  (  'ii)iiiril.<.  s.  v. 

Sojourning  (^•r"l"3,  a  reniiknce ;  Exod.  xii,  40; 
elsewhere  "dwelling,"  "habitation,"  etc.;  TrapoiKtn,  1 
I'eUi,  I";  so  the  verb  and  noun,  TrapoiKHo  and  irapin- 
Koc).  The  4:J()  years  of  the  " sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt"  (Gal.  iii,  17)  may  be  reckoned  thus: 

From  the  call  of  Ahnihiim  (Acts  vii,  12)  till  the  re-  Yr.. 

miiivmI  frorn  llinnii  (fieu.  xii,  ,^),  nbont ^ 

In  Ciinaiiu  lief.. re  tlie  birth  of  Isaac  (Oen.  xxi.  6) 25 

Till  tlie  l)iith  of  Jiicol)  ((Jen.  xxv,  yO) CO 

Till  rlie  nii'.;i«iion  iiiui  Ejjypt  (Oen.  xlvii,  9) i.so 

The  lime  pasM-d  in  Ei,'ypi,  <inly 21(1 

The  wh.ile  periiMl  ofHujourninK  (Exod.  xii,  40) 430 

Deduct  r>  yejirit  in  ilarun  +  2,')  till  Isaac's  birth 80 

TtieHc.j.MiridM|»orihe"seed"(Gen.  XV,  13;  Acts  vii.G)  400 
See  ('iiuoNni/KiY. 

Sol,  in  Iiomati  mythology,  is  the  Ealiti  name  for 
ll'linf,  llif  mill. 

Sola  (<tl<mt),  a  t*rm  used  in  old  English  registers 
to  di»igiiate  a  Dpiimlir  or  mimarried  woman. 

Sola,  Davik  Aaiion  i»k.  senior  minister  of  the 
.Spaiii-h  mid  Portuguese  Congregation  in  I^mdon,  Eng- 
lajid,  wa»  born  Dec.  20,  179G,  in  Amsterdam.     Having 


been  duly  prepared  in  his  native  country  for  the  .Jewish 
ministry,  besides  having  studied  several  modem  lan- 
guages, he  caine  to  England,  havitig  been  elected  min- 
ister of  the  .Sepliardi  Congregation  of  London.  In  1831 
he  began  to  ]ireach  iti  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  and 
his  sermons  were  in  all  probability  the  first  ever  deliv- 
ered in  the  English  tongue  in  those  precincts.  He 
died  Oct.  29,  18()0.  Besides  some  sermons,  he  published 
A  lli^toricul  Essay  on  the  Poets,  Poetry,  aiul  Melodies 
of  the  Sephardic  Lituryy,  to  E.  Aguilar's  ancient  melo- 
dies of  the  liturgy  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews 
(London,  1857): — h'if/hteeii  Treatises  from  the  Mishna, 
translated  in  connection  with  jSI.  J.  Haphall  (q.  v.)  (ibid. 
184.5,  2d  eil.) : — The  Festival  Pi-ayers  uccordinr;  to  the 
Custom  of  the  (Jerman  and  Polish  Jews,  the  Hebrew 
text  with  an  English  translation  (ibid.  18G0,  6  vols.). 
See  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anylo-Jewish  History  (ibid. 
1875),  p.  359  sq. ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jiid.  iii,  349,     (B.  P.) 

Solar,  Soi.t.Eit  (Lat.  solarium),  a  loft,  garret,  or 
upper  chamber.  In  a  raediieval  house  it  was  usually 
situated  behind  the  dais,  separated  from  it  by  the  end 
of  the  hall,  and  had  a  cellar  under  it;  these  two  stories 
together  were  not  so  higii  as  the  h.all,  leaving  the  gable 
of  the  lofty  roof  with  the  window  in  it  free  above  them. 
This  was  the  lord's  chainber,  and  there  generally  was  a 
small  opening  from  the  solar  into  the  hall,  from  which 
the  lord  could  overlook  the  proceeding,  and  hear  all 
that  passed.  The  term  solar  is  also  used  for  the  rood- 
loft  (q.  v.)  of  a  church.  Iti  Norfolk,  Forbj-  observes 
that  the  belfry -loft  is  termed  the  soUer,  or  the  bell- 
soUer. 

Solares,  or  Chamsi,  a  small  sect  inhabiting  a 
certain  district  of  Mesopotamia,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  be  descetidants  of  the  Samsacans  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius.  Hyde  (^History  of  the  Ancient  Religion  of  the 
Persians)  describes  them  as  amounting  to  not  more 
than  a  thousand  souls;  having  no  priests  nor  doctors, 
and  no  places  of  meeting  except  caves,  where  they  per- 
form their  religious  worship,  the  mysteries  of  which 
are  kept  so  secret  that  they  have  not  been  discovered 
even  by  those  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Being  compelled  bj'  the  Mohammedans 
to  declare  themselves  members  of  some  Christian  com- 
munion, they  chose  the  Jacobite  sect,  baptizing  their 
children  and  burying  their  dead  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  these  Christians.  They  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Ei.kesaites  (q.  v.).  See  (Jard- 
ner.  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist. 
iii,  124. 

Solari,  Andrea,  surnamcd  del  Gohho,  an  Italian 
])aiiiter,  tlourislied  in  the  former  half  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  evidently  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Da  Vinci.  He  painted  the  metiibers 
of  the  Holy  Family  for  various  museums,  and  took  part 
in  the  decoration  of  the  castle  of  Gaillon. 

Solari,  Cristoforo,  surnamcd  il  Oohbo,  an  Italian 
sculi)tor  and  architect,  brother  of  the  preceding,  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth  century.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  that  worked  at  Char- 
treuse and  Pavia,  and  on  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  It  is 
diliicult  to  distinguish  his  pieces,  except  some  sacred 
(igures  in  ^lilan. 

Solder  (pS'n,  dehek,  from  p3"1.  to  stick),  irelding  of 
metal  (Isa.  xii,  7).  The  same  Heb.  word  likewise  de- 
notes a  "/«/«/"  of  a  coat  of  mail  (1  Kings  xxiii,  24;  2 
Chron.  xviii,  33). 

Soldier  (in  1 1  eb.  only  collect,  for  N3a,  an  army; 
or  by  periphrase;  arfmruonjc).     Sec  AitMV. 

SOLDIER  OF  CllKI.ST,  an  expression  borrowed 
from  a  well-knowti  Scripture  simile,  and  freijuently  in- 
troduced or  alluded  to  in  the  Prayer-book  (see  Offices 
for  Jiaplijim).  In  some  of  the  older  writers  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  word  "  knight"  was  use<l  in 
!  the  same  sense;  "The  fourth  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
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the  gift  of  strength  which  armeth  God's  knight,  and 
maketh  his  soul  hardy  and  strong  to  suffer  divers  dis- 
eases for  God's  love"  (Wycliffe).— Stanton,  Vict,  of  the 
Church,  s.  V. 

Soldins,  a  Christian  sect,  so  called  from  their  lead- 
er, one  Soldin,  a  Greek  priest.  They  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saba 
and  Godolia.  They  altered  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  their  priests  offered  gold,  their  deacons 
incense,  and  their  subdeacons  myrrh ;  and  this  in  mem- 
ory of  the  like  offerings  made  to  the  infant  Jesus  by 
the  wise  men.  Very  few  authors  mention  the  Soldins, 
neither  do  we  know  whether  they  still  subsist. 

Sole  (r|3,  prop,  th^ palm  of  the  hand).     See  Foot. 

Solea  {a(i)\ka,  aoXia),  a  part  of  the  church  respect- 
ing which  ecclesiastical  writers  are  not  agreed.  Latin 
writers  use  the  word  solea.  It  is  supposed  to  denote 
certain  seats  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings,  magistrates,  or  other 
persons  of  distinction.  The  seats  of  the  inferior  clergj' 
and  monks  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  same  name. 
According  to  Walcott  (Sacred  A  rchteol.  s.  v.)  it  was 
the  space  in  a  Greek  church  between  the  ambon  and 
sanctuary;  in  a  Latin  church  between  the  choir  and 
presbytery.  In  the  basilica  it  was  raised  several  steps 
above  the  ambon  and  the  choir  of  minor  clerks.  Here 
the  communion  was  given  to  all  but  the  clergy,  and 
subdeacons  and  readers  sat,  and  the  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  was  led  from  this  part  to  the  altar. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See  Cove- 
nant (Solemn  League  and). 

Solemn  Service,  a  modern  Anglican  terra  used 
to  signify  a  choral  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist  with 
priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  or  with  music.  It  is 
ecjuivalent  to  the  "high  mass"  or  "solemn  mass"  of 
tlie  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  used  of  evening  service  is 
the  same  as  "  solemn  vespers." 

Solemnities,  The,  was  an  ancient  term  to  desig- 
nate the  holy  euchai-ist, 

Solicitant,  one  who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  the 
confessional,  tempts  women  to  a  violation  of  ihastity. 
This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  common  in  Spain 
that  pope  Paul  IV  promulgated  a  bidl  against  solici- 
tants.  Nor  was  this  custom  confined  to  Spain  ;  it  was 
rife  in  Portugal,  England,  France,  and  (iermany.  A 
German  council  held  A.D.  1225  charged  the  priests 
with  unchastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Greg- 
ory XV  issued  a  bull  on  this  accursed  practice  in  1622, 
bearing  the  title  Universi  Dumhi,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Benedict  XIV,  June,  1741.  Another  bull 
was  also  issued  by  the  same  pontiff  in  1745. 

Solifidianism,  the  doctrine  that  faith  is  the  whole 
of  religion,  such  doctrine  being  preceded  by  an  errone- 
ous description  of  faith.  There  are  two  forms  of  Soli- 
fidianism— one  resting  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  re- 
ception by  the  intellect  of  correct  dogma;  the  other  in 
an  inner  sense  or  persuasion  of  the  man  that  God's 
promises  belong  to  him.  Those  who  hold  the  latter 
view  are  called  also  Fiduciaries.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
Solifidianism,  in  both  its  forms,  destroys  the  nature  of 
faith.  The  former  refers  faith  to  the  intellect  alone, 
with  a  suppression  or  entire  exclusion  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  renewed  will,  and  tends  to  the  superseding 
of  good  works;  the  latter  suppresses  the  action  of  the 
reason  and  understanding,  and  substitutes  for  a  reason- 
able faith  an  unreasoning  and  groundless  persuasion. 

The  former  error  may  take  the  shape  of  a  mainte- 
nance of  orthodoxy,  which,  however,  will  be  found  to  be 
an  extremeh"^  deficient  representation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, omitting  those  doctrines  which  have  most  power 
to  move  the  will,  and  striving  to  bring  others  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  understanding.  The  more 
common  form  is  that  of  advancing  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  into  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.    Such 


Solifidians  teach  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to 
justification. 

The  second  form  of  Solifidianism  generally  connects 
itself  with  a  one-sided  or  perverted  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  election.  It  advances  the  error  that  Christ  died  only 
for  the  elect,  and  that  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace, 
and  it  rests  on  an  inward  sense  or  persuasion  of  one's 
own  election.  It  speaks  of  faith,  but  makes  fides  the 
same  asfiducia;  and  the  latter  it  makes  to  be,  not  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits,  i.  e.  with  an  en- 
lightened conscience  and  understanding,  but  a  mere  in- 
ner sense  or  persuasion,  held  without  appeal  to  the  con- 
science. Both  forms  of  Solifidianism  lead  to  Antino- 
mianism. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doct.  Tkeol.  s.  v. 

Solifidians,  those  who  maintain  the  principles  of 
Solifidianism  (q.  v.). 

Solimena,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  Oct.  4,  1G57,  near  Naples,  and  studied  first  under 
his  father,  Angelo,  but  was  afterwards  sent  by  cardinal 
Orsini  to  Naples,  where  lie  studied  under  various  emi- 
nent painters.  He  became  in  some  sort  a  universal  art- 
ist, but  executed  several  sacred  designs,  which  are  found 
in  the  churches  of  Naples.  See  Hoefer,  Noitv.  Bio<j, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Solis,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Placenza,  in  Old  Castile,  Jidy  18,  1610,  and 
was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  study  law.  His  preference, 
however,  was  for  poetry,  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
success,  so  that  he.was  considered  by  Cornero  to  have 
been  the  best  comic  poet  that  Spain  ever  saw.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  the  count  de  Oropesa,  and  in  1642 
Philip  IV  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  After  Phil- 
ip's death  the  queen-regent  made  him  first  historiog- 
rapher of  the  Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  as  well  as 
honor.  Eventually  Solis  resolved  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  now  wrote  nothing  but 
some  dramatic  pieces  upon  stdyects  of  devotion,  which 
are  represented  in  Spain  on  certain  festivals.  He  died 
April  19,  1686.  His  Comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid 
(1681,  4to)  : — his  sacred  and  prof  one  poems  at  the  same 
place  (1716, 4to)  : — his  History  of  Mexico  often,  but  par- 
ticularh'  at  Brussels  (1704,  fol.).  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Letters  (Madrid,  1737).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Solitaires,  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, instituted  b\'  cardinal  Barberini  in  1670.  They 
imitate  the  austere  practices  of  their  patron  saint,  ob- 
serve perpetual  silence,  and  employ  their  time  wholly  in 
spiritual  exercises.  Tliey  go  barefoot,  gird  themselves 
with  a  linen  cord,  and  wear  no  linen. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Solitaries,  a  term  which  designates  such  as  addict 
themselves  to  a  retired  or  solitary  life.  It  was  original- 
ly applied  not  only  to  such  as  retired  to  absolute  soli- 
tude in  caves  and  deserts,  but  also  to  such  as  lived  apart 
from  the  world  in  separate  societies. 

Solitarii,  a  branch  of  the  Manicieeans  (q. v.). 
While  the  Theodosian  Code  decreed  capital  punishment 
upon  some  of  the  other  branches  of  this  obnoxious  sect, 
the  Solitarii  were  only  punished  with  confiscation. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  IVorld,  s.  v. 

SoVomon  (Ueb.Shelomoh',  ft^h^, peaceful ;  Sept. 
SoXoiftwv;  New  Test,  and  Josephus,  SoXojkw)/;  Vulg. 
Saloriio),  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  and  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  throne.  B.C.  1013-973.  (The  impor- 
tance of  his  character  and  reign  justify  a  full  treatment 
here,  in  which  we  make  use  of  whatever  materials  we 
find  appropriate  in  the  Biblical  dictionaries.)  See 
David. 

I.  ,Sou7-ces.  —  l.  The  comparative  scantiness  of  his- 
torical data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself  significant. 
While  that  of  David  occupies  I  Sam.  xvi-xxxi,  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  1  Kings  i,  ii,  1  Chron.  x-xxix,  that  of  Solomon 
fills  only  the  eleven  chapters  1  Kings  i-xi  and  the  nine 
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2  Chron.  i-ix.  The  compilers  of  those  books  felt,  as  by  I 
a  true  in^i)iration.  unlike  the  authors  of  the  Apocryphal  , 
literature  cited  bdow,  that  the  waniierinjis,  wars,  and 
sufferings  of  Daviil  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction 
of  after-a^^es  than  the  inajiuitioence  of  his  son.  They 
manifesilv  pve  extracts  only  from  larger  works  which 
•were  before  them,  "The  l)ook  of  the  acts  of  Solomon" 
(I  Kings  xi.  41);  "Tlie  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
the  IxM.k  of  Ahijah  the  SliiUmite.  the  visions  of  Iddo 
the  seer"  r-  <"liron.  ix.  29).  Those  which  they  do  give 
l»ear.  with  what  for  tlie  historian  is  a  disproportionate 
fulness,  on  tlie  early  glories  of  his  reign,  and  speak  but 
little  (those  in  2  Chron.  not  at  all)  of  its  later  sins  and 
misfortunes,  and  we  are  consequently  unable  to  follow 
the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

2.  Kwald.  with  all  his  usual  fondness  for  assigning 
different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  Old  Test,  to  a  se- 
ries of  successive  editors,  goes  through  the  process  here 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  without  any  very  satisfactory 
resiult  {Hesch.  hr.  iii,  259-263).  A  more  interesting 
iiuiuiry  would  be  to  which  of  the  books  above  named 
we  may  refer  the  sections  that  the  compilers  have  put 
together.  We  shall  probaiily  not  be  far  wrong  in  think- 
ing of  Nathan,  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  reign,  David's  chief  adviser  during  the 
years  in  which  he  was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the 
Temple  and  its  ritual,  himself  a  priest  (1  Kings  iv,  5 
[Heb.];  comp.  KwaM,  Gesc/i.  Isr.  iii,  116),  as  having 
written  the  account  of  the  accession  of  Solomon  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  i-viii,  66,  2  Chron. 
i-viii,  l.'>).  The  prayer  of  .Solomon,  so  fully  n pro- 
duced and  so  obviously  precomposed,  inay  have  been 
written  under  his  guidance.  To  Ahijah  the  Shilouite, 
active  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  alive  some  time  after 
Jeroboam's  accession,  we  may  ascribe  the  short  record 
of  the  sin  of  .Solomon,  and  of  the  revolution  to  which  he 
himself  had  so  largely  contributed  (1  Kings  xi).  From 
the  IxMik  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  probably  came  the  mis- 
cellaneous facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendor  of  his 
reign  (ix.  lO-x,  20). 

H.  I{«sides  the  direct  history  of  the  Old  Test.,  we  may 
find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in  the  books 
that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  psalms  which  are  refer- 
red In'  some  to  his  lime  (  Psa.  ii,  xlv,  Ixxii,  cxxvii). 
Whatever  doubts  may  hang  over  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  Ecclcsiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at 
least  see  in  them  the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  date  which 
recent  criticism  has  assigned  to  tiiem,  they  elaborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the  writers 
and  are  not  accessiljle  to  us.  If  we  refer  them  in  their 
substance,  following  the  judgment  of  the  most  advanced 
Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  Solomonic  period  itself,  they 
then  come  before  us  with  all  the  freshness  and  vividness 
of  contemporary  evidence  (  Kenan,  JJist.iks  Langues  8e- 
mit.  p.  \M). 

•I.  Other  materials  are  very  scanty.  The  history  of 
JoM-phus  is,  for  the  most  |)art,  only  a  loose  and  inac- 
curate paraphrase  of  the  f  >ld-Tost.  narrative.  In  him, 
and  ill  the  more  erudite  among  early  Christian  writers, 
we  find  some  fragments  of  olilcr  history  not  without, 
their  value — extract!*  from  archives  alleged  to  exist  at 
Tyri-  in  the  first  century  of  tiic  (  iiristian  a-ra.  and  from 
the  I'hienician  histories  of  .Mciinndcr  and  Dins  (Aiil. 
viii,  2,  6;  .0,  3),  from  Kup<ilenius  (ImiscI).  I'nrp.  Krtuiii, 
ix, ;{(!),  from  Alexander  I'olyliislor,  Meiiander,  and  Lai- 
tuH  (Clem.  Al.  Shum.  i,  21).  Writers  such  as  these 
were  of  course  only  compilers  at  secon<l-hand,  but  they 
probably  Imd  access  lo  Home  earlier  documents  which 
have  now  perished. 

U.  The  legends  of  later  f)riental  literature  will  claim 
a  difitinct  notice.  All  that  I  hey  contribute  to  history  is 
the  hel(>  they  give  us  in  realizing  the  im[iression  made 
by  the  colossal  greatness  of  S<ilomon,  as  in  earlier  and 
lat«r  times  by  that  of  Nimrod  and  Alexander,  on  the 
mimU  of  men  of  many  countries  and  through  manv 
ages. 


II,  Early  Life.—I.  The  student  of  the  life  of  Solo- 
mon must  take  as  his  starting-point  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of  David's  old  age,  the 
last-born  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chron.  iii,  5).  B.C.  1034. 
The  narrative  of  2  Sam.  xii  leaves,  it  is  true,  a  different 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  order  of  the  names 
in  1  Chron.  iii,  5  is  otherwise  unaccountable.  Josephus 
distinctly  stales  it  (.4«^  vii,  14,  2).  His  mother  had 
gained  over  David  a  twofold  power — first,  as  the  object 
of  a  passionate  though  guiltj'  love;  and,  next,  as  the 
one  person  to  whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  could  make 
something  like  restitution.  The  months  that  preceded 
his  birth  were  for  the  conscience-stricken  king  a  time 
of  self-abasement.  The  birth  itself  of  the  child  who 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  must  have 
been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  and  a  sign  of  hope. 
The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his  prophet-guide  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  names  with  which  they  wel- 
comed it.  The  yearnings  of  the  '•  man  of  war,"  who 
"  had  shed  much  blood,"  for  a  time  of  peace — j'earnings 
which  had  shown  themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to 
his  third  son  the  name  of  Ab-salom  (  =  father  of  peace) — 
now  led  him  to  give  to  the  new-born  infant  the  name 
of  Solomon  (Shelomoh  =  the  peaceful  one).  Nathan, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's 
own  name  (  =  the  darling,  the  beloved  one),  takes  an- 
other form  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it,  after  the 
growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
David  had  been  the  darling  of  his  people.  Jedid-jah 
(the  name  was  coined  for  the  purpose)  should  be  tVie 
darling  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xii,  24, 25 ,  see  Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  iii,  215).  See  Jedidiah.  According  to  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Frov.  xxxi,  1,  his  mother  also 
contributed  an  ideal  name,  Lemuel  (  =  to  God,  Deoda- 
tus),  the  dedicated  one  (comp.  Ewald,  Poet.  Biich.  iv, 
173).  On  this  hypothesis  the  reproof  was  drawn  forth 
by  the  king's  intemperance  and  sensuality.  In  contrast 
to  what  his  wives  were,  she  draws  the  picture  of  what 
a  pattern  wife  ought  to  be  (Pineda,  Be  Reb.  Sol.  i,  4). 

2.  The  inriuences  to  which  the  childhood  of  Solomon 
was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed  largely  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  his  after-j'ears.  The  intjuiry 
what  was  the  education  which  ended  in  such  wonderful 
contrasts — a  wisdom  then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparal- 
leled, a  sensuality  like  that  of  Louis  XV — cannot  but  be 
instructive.  The  three  influences  which  must  have  en- 
tered most  largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  charge 
he  was  placed  from  his  earliest  infancy  (2  Sam.  xii,  25). 

(1.)  The  fact  just  stated  that  a  prophet -priest  was 
made  the  special  instructor  indicates  the  king's  earnest 
wish  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  protected  against 
the  evils  which,  then  and  afterwards,  showed  them- 
selves in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bore.  At  first,  apparently,  there  was  no  distinct  pur- 
pose to  make  him  his  heir,  Absalom  is  still  the  king's 
favorite  son  (2  Sam.  xiii,  37;  xviii,  33) — is  looked  on 
by  the  people  as  the  destined  successor  (xiv,  13 ;  xv,  1- 
6).  The  death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon  was  about 
ten  years  old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and  David,  passing 
over  the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons,  those  by  Hathsheba 
included,  guided  by  the  influence  of  Nathan,  or  by  his 
own  discernment  of  the  gifts  and  graces  which  were 
tokens  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  pledged  bis  word  in  se- 
cret to  Hathsheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the 
heir  (1  Kings  i,  13).  The  words  which  were  spoken 
somewhat  later  express,  doubtless,  the  purpose  which 
guided  him  tliroughout  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  9,  20).  The 
son's  life  should  not  be  as  his  own  had  been,  one  of 
hardships  and  wars,  dark  crimes  and  passionate  repent- 
ance, but,  from  first  to  last,  be  pure,  blameless,  peaceful, 
fiilliliiiig  the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  righteousness,  after 
which  he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  glorious 
visions  of  Psa.  Ixxii  may  be  looked  on  as  the  |)rophetic 
expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So  far,  all  was 
well.  But  we  in.-iy  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  later 
years  of  David's  life  [ireseiited  a  change  for  the  worse 
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as  well  as  for  the  better.  His  sins,  though  forgiven, 
left  behind  it  the  Nemesis  of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a 
less  generous  activity.  The  liturgical  element  of  relig- 
ion becomes,  after  the  first  passionate  outpouring  of 
Psa.  li,  unduly  predominant.  He  lives  to  amass  treas- 
ures and  materials  for  the  Temple  which  he  may  not 
build  (xxii,  5,  14).  He  plans  with  his  own  hands  all 
the  details  of  its  architecture  (xxviii,  19).  He  organ- 
izes on  a  scale  of  elaborate  magnificence  all  the  attend- 
ance of  the  priesthood  and  the  choral  services  of  the 
Levites  (xxiv,  xxv).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a 
king  are  neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to 
do  judgment  ('2  Sam.  xv,  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished  "  because  he  loved  him,  for  he  was 
his  first-born"  (Sept.  at  2  Sam.  xiii,  21).  The  hearts  of 
the  people  fall  away  from  him.  First  Absalom  and 
then  Sheba  become  formidable  rivals  ( 2  Sam.  xv,  6 ; 
XX,  2).  Tlie  history  of  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(xxiv;  1  Chron.  xxi)  implies  the  purpose  of  some  act 
of  despotism — a  poll-tax  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
9  makes  the  latter  the  more  probable) — such  as  startled 
all  his  older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If  in 
"  the  last  words  of  David"  belonging  to  this  period  there 
is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after  righteous- 
ness (xxiii,  2-5),  there  is  also — first  generally  (ver.  6, 
7),  and  afterwards  resting  on  individual  offenders  (1 
Kings  ii,  5-8) — a  more  passionate  desire  to  punish  those 
who  had  wronged  him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindic- 
tive thoughts  for  offences  which  he  had  once  freely  for- 
given, and  which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We 
cannot  rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(2.)  In  Eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system  of  polyg- 
amy, the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than  elsewhere, 
on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many  instances  of  that  de- 
pendence. It  recognises  it  in  the  care  with  wliich  it 
records  the  name  of  each  monarch's  mother.  Nothing 
that  we  know  of  Bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as 
likely  to  mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher 
forms  of  goodness.  She  offers  no  resistance  to  the  king's 
passion  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Isi:  iii,  211).  She  makes  it  a 
stepping-stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accomplice  in 
the  scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to  have  been  con- 
cealed. Doubtless  she,  too,  was  sorrowful  and  penitent 
when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed  by  her  child's 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  24),  but  the  after-history  shows  that 
the  grand-daughter  of  Ahithophel  had  inherited  not  a 
little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adultress,  who  had  be- 
come devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be  ambitious,  could 
hardly  be  more,  at  the  best,  than  the  IMadame  de  Main- 
tenon  of  a  king  whose  contrition  and  piety  were  render- 
ing him,  unlike  his  former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the 
hands  of  others.     See  Bathsheba. 

(3.)  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
to  whose  care  the  education  of  Solomon  was  confided? 
(Heb.  of  2  Sam.  xii,  25).  We  know,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  could  speak  bold  and  faithful  words  when  they 
were  needed  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-17;  xii,  1-14).  But  this 
power,  belonging  to  moments  or  messages  of  special  in- 
spiration, does  not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of 
a  clear-sighted  wisdom  or  of  aims  uniformly  high,  and 
we  in  vain  search  the  later  years  of  David's  reign  for 
any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  good.  He  gives  him- 
self to  the  work  of  writing  the  annals  of  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  He  places  his  own  sons  in  the 
way  of  being  the  companions  and  counsellors  of  the  fut- 
ure king  (  1  Kings  iv,  5  ).  The  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  history  of  the  "  numbering,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  census  was  followed  early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
by  heavy  burdens  and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  propliet  had  acquiesced  in  a 
measure  which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  re- 
turning to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  10),  and  to 
an  older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  against  an 
act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  oppression.    Jo- 


sephus,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  substitutes  Nathan 
for  Gad  in  his  narrative  (Ant.  vii,  13,  2). 

3.  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed  through  the 
revolt  of  Absalom  and  shared  his  father's  exile  (2  Sam. 
XV,  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that  priests  or  Levites 
or  prophets  had  to  teach ;  music  and  song;  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  in  such  portions  and  in  such  forms 
as  were  then  current;  the  "proverbs  of  the  ancients," 
which  his  father  had  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sam.  xxiv, 
13) ;  probably  also  a  literature  which  has  survived  only 
in  fragments;  the  book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ones,  the 
heroes  of  the  people  ;  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord ; 
the  wisdom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  of  his  own 
tribe,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda  (1 
Chron.  ii,  0),  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  noble 
hymns  of  this  period  (Psa.lxxxviii.  Ixxxix),  and  proba- 
bly were  incorporated  into  the  choir  of  the  tabernacle 
(Kwald,  Gesch.  Is?:  iii,  855).  The  growing  intercourse 
of  Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  naturally  lead  to  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its  wonders 
than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot.  Admirable,  however, 
as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd -life,  like  his  father's,  fur- 
nished, we  may  believe,  a  better  education  for  the  king- 
ly calling  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  70,  71).  Born  to  the  purple, 
there  was  the  inevitable  risk  of  a  selfish  luxury.  Cradled 
in  liturgies,  trained  to  think  cliiefly  of  the  magnificent 
"palace"  of  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  xxix,  19)  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  builder,  there  was  the  danger  first  of  an 
aesthetic  forrnalism  and  then  of  idtimate  indifference. 

III.  Accession. — 1.  The  feebleness  of  David's  old  age 
led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  deprived  Solomon 
of  the  throne  his  father  destined  for  him.  Adonijah, 
next  in  order  of  birth  to  Absalom,  like  Absalom,  "was 
a  goodly  man"  (1  Kings  i,  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years, 
backed  by  the  oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, Joab  and  Abiathar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David, 
who  looked  with  jealousy — the  latter  on  the  obvious 
though  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest-born, 
and  the  former  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  rival 
counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king's  favor,  Nathan, 
Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot  and  a 
body-guard;  and  David,  more  passive  than  ever,  looked 
on  in  silence.  At  last  a  time  was  chosen  for  openly 
proclaiming  him  as  king.  A  solemn  feast  at  En-rogel 
was  to  inaugurate  the  new  reign.  All  were  invited  to 
it  but  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was 
necessary  for  those  whose  interests  were  endangered, 
backed  ay)parently  by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder 
brothers  (I  Chron.  ii,  13,  14;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isi:  iii,  2G()), 
to  take  prompt  measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took 
counsel  together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath. 
A  virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favorite  son  could 
be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  Riding  on  the  mule  well  known  as  be- 
longing to  the  king,  attended  by  Nathan  the  prophet 
and  Zadok  the  priest,  and,  more  important  still,  by  the 
king's  special  company  of  the  thirty  ( J  ibborim,  or  mighty 
men  (1  Kings  i,  10,  33),  and  the  body-guard  of  the  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the 
command  of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Natiiau  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  Cihon  and 
was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.  (According  to  later 
Jewish  teaching,  a  king  was  not  anointed  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  except  in  the  case  of  a  previous 
usurpation  or  a  disputed  succession  [Otho,  Lex.  Rabbin. 
s.  v.  "Kex"].)  The  shouts  of  his  followers  fell  on  the 
startled  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijali's  banquet.  Hap- 
pily they  were  as  yet  committed  to  no  overt  act,  and 
they  did  not  venture  on  one  now.  One  by  one  they 
rose  and  departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter 
coup  d'etat  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  success- 
ful. Such  incidents  are  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  Eastern  monarchies.     They  are  usually  followed  by 
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a  massacre  of  the  dcfeateil  party.  Atlonijah  expected 
such  ail  issue,  ami  t«M.k  reliitce  at  the  horns  of  the  aUar. 
Ill  this  instance,  howevir.  the  yoiin^'  coiHiueror  used  liis 
triumph  i;eiier..usly.  The  lives  l..iih  ..f  A.t..nijali  an<l 
liis  (lartisaiis  were  spareil,  at  least  lor  a  time.  Wliat 
hatl  Id-en  done  hurriedly  was  done  afterwards  in  more 
84>lemii  form.  .Solomon  was  presented  to  a  great  gath- 
crini;  of  all  the  notables  of  Israel  with  a  set  speech,  in 
which  the  old  kinj^  announced  what  was.  to  his  mind, 
the  pnif,'ramme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
pleiitv.  of  a  stalely  worship,  of  devotion  to  .leliovah.  A 
ffw  moiiilis  more  and  .Solomon  found  himself,  by  his 
father's  death,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne. 

2.  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique. 
Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
take  it^j  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
able  to  ally  itself  or  to  contend  on  e(iual  terms  with 
Egvpt  or  .Vssyria,  stretching  from  the  river  ICuphrates 
to  the  Ixirder  of  Kgyi>t.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
(iulf  of  .\kaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many 
subject  princes  (see  Hase,  Rajiii  Sahim.  Descriptio  [No- 
rirub.  1739 J).  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
inaiiy  years  were  at  his  disposal.  The  sums  mentioned 
are  (1)  the  public  funds  for  building  the  Temple.  lOO.ilOO 
talents  {kikurim)  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of  silver;  (2) 
David's  private  offerings.  3000  talents  of  gold  and  7000 
of  silver,  besides  these,  large  sums  of  unknown  amount 
were  believetl  to  have  been  stored  up  in  the  sepulchre 
of  David.  3000  talents  were  taken  from  it  by  Hyrca- 
nua  (Josephiis,  .4h^  vii,  15, 3;  xiii,  8,  4;  xvi,7, 1).  The 
peo[)le,  with  the  exce))tion  of  the  tolerated  worship  in 
liigh  places,  were  true  servants  of  .Jehovah.  Knowl- 
edge, art,  music,  |)oetry,  had  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps  to  such  perfection 
as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable  of  attaining.  We 
raay  rightly  ask  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  outward- 
ly and  inwardly,  who  at  the  age  of  about  twenty  was 
called  to  this  glorious  sovereignty '?  We  have,  it  is 
true,  no  direct  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of 
the  earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for  till- 
ing up  the  gap.  The  w<inderful  impression  wliicli  Sol- 
oinon  made  upon  all  who  came  near  him  may  well  lead 
U9  to  believe  that  with  him. as  with  .Saul  ami  David,  Ab- 
salom and  .\donijah.  as  with  most  other  favorite  princes 
of  Eastern  peoples,  there  must  have  been  the  fascination 
and  the  grace  of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher 
mystic  meaning  may  be  latent  in  I'sa.  xlv,  or  the  Song 
of  .Songs,  wf  are  compelleil  to  think  of  tliem  as  having 
hml,  at  least,  a  historical  starting-|)oiut.  They  tell  us 
of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
"  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  the  face  "  briglit  and 
ruddy"  as  his  father's  (Cant,  v,  10;  1  .Sam.  xvii,  42), 
bushy  locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without 
a  golden  glow  (possibly  sprinkled  witli  gold-dust,  as  was 
the  hair  ol  the  youths  who  waited  on  him  [.losephus, 
Aul.  viii,  7,  3  ),  or  dyed  with  henna  [  Michaelis,  note  in 
Lowth,  /';•«•/.  xxxij),  the  eyes  soft  as  "the  eves  of 
doves,''  'I'e  "countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the 
cedars,"  "the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  alto- 
BCthcr  lovely"  (Cant,  v,  ti-K!),  Add  to  this  all  gift.s 
of  a  noble,  far-reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready  sym- 
pathies, a  playful  and  genial  humor,  the  li|)s  "full  of 
grace,"  the  soul  "anoiuleir'  as  "with  the  oil  of  glad- 
iiesn"  (I'sa.  xlv),  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
the  king  w.-w  like  in  that  dawn  of  his  golden  prime. 

3.  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  .Song  of  .Songs 
just  s|Hikeii  of  connects  itself,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  earliest  fa<-tM  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign.  The 
narrative,  as  told  in  1  Kings  ii,  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexing, llalhsheba,  who  had  before  stirred  up  David 
against  ,\donijah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for  him, 
licgging  that  Ahishag  the  Shunainite,  the  virgin  con- 
cubine of  David,  might  be  given  him  as  a  wife.  Sol- 
omon, who  I  ill  then  hail  professed  the  profoundest  rcv- 
ereno-  for  his  mother,  his  willingness  lo  grant  her  any- 
thing, -ud.l.nly  Hashes  into  (iercest  wrath  at  this.  He 
detects  what  her  unsuspicious  generosity  had  not  per- 


ceived. The  petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy 
in  which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  sharers.  Benaiah  is 
once  more  called  in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once. 
Joab  is  slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  taberna- 
cle, to  which  he  had  tied  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is 
deposed  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  shame 
(1  Kings  ii,  31-36),  and  the  high-priesthood  transferred 
to  another  family  more  ready  than  he  had  been  to  pass 
from  tiie  old  order  to  the  new,  and  to  accept  the  voices 
of  the  ])rophets  as  greater  than  the  oracles  which  had 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  priesthood.  See  UiiiJi  and 
Tiif.M.Mi.M.  Abiathar  is  declared  "worthy  of  death," 
clearly  not  for  any  new  offences,  but  for  his  participa- 
tion in  Adonijah's  original  attempt;  and  Joab  is  put 
to  death  because  he  is  alarmed  at  the  treatment  of  his 
associates  (ver.  26-29),  which  implies  collusion  on  his 
part.  The  king  sees  in  the  movement  a  plot  to  keep 
liim  still  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him 
into  admitting  his  elder  brother's  right  to  the  choicest 
treasure  of  his  father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to 
the  throne,  or  at  least  to  a  regency  in  which  he  would 
have  his  own  partisans  as  counsellors.  With  a  keen- 
sighted  promptness  he  crushes  the  whole  scheme.  He 
gets  rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  as  to 
Joab,  and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soon  after- 
wards an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting 
rid  of  one  [see  SituiKi]  who  had  been  troublesome  be- 
fore and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infatuated 
disregard  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruction  (ver.  36- 
46).  (An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  in 
this  matter  may  be  found  in  Menthen,  Thesaiir.  vol.  i ; 
Slisser,  l)iss.  de  Salom.  Processu  contra  Shimei.')  There 
is,  however,  no  needless  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of 
David"  are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  be- 
comes the  head  of  a  distinct  family  (Zech.  xii,  12)  which 
ultimately  fills  up  the  failure  of  the  direct  succession 
(Luke  iii,  31).  As  he  punishes  his  father's  enemies,  he 
also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  apparently  re- 
ceives an  inheritance  near  the  city  of  David,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Solomon  displays  his  inherited  hos- 
pitality by  building  a  caravansary  for  the  strangers 
whom  the  fame  and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xix,  31^0;  1  Kings  ii,  7;  Jer.  xli,  17; 
Ewald,  Gesck.  Isr.  iii,  247;  Proph.  ii,  191). 

IV.  F<)7-eign  Policy. — The  want  of  sufficient  data  for 
a  continuous  history  has  already  been  noticed.  All  that 
we  have  are  («)  The  <luration  of  the  reign,  forty  years 
(1  Kings  xi,  42).  (Josephus,  again  inaccurate,  length- 
ens the  reign  to  eighty  years,  and  makes  the  age  at  ac- 
cession fourteen  [.4ra^  viii,  7,  8].)  (6)  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Temple  in  the  fourth,  its  completion  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (vi,  1,37,38).  (c)  The  com- 
mencement of  his  own  palace  in  the  seventh,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  twentieth  year  (vii,  1;  2  Chron.  viii,  1). 
((/)  The  con<piest  of  Hamath-zobah,and  the  consequent 
foinidation  of  cities  in  the  region  north  of  Palestine  after 
the  twentieth  year  (ver.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty 
as  these,  it  will  he  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in  an 
order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate  their  sig- 
niticance. 

1.  I''>ii/pt. — The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites  a  very 
startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  lie  married  Pharaoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  iii, 
I).  .Since  the  time  of  the  Exode  there  had  been  no 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  David  and  his 
counsellors  had  taken  no  steps  lo  promote  it.  Egypt 
had  probably  taken  part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  resist- 
ance to  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  23 :  Ewald,  (jc.ich.  Isr.  iii, 
182),  and  had  received  1  ladad,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with 
royal  honors.  The  king  had  given  him  his  wife's  sister 
in  marriage,  and  adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family 
(1  Kings  xi,  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  purpose 
to  support  him  at  some  future  time  more  actively,  and 
Solomon's  proposal  of  marriage  was  probably  intended 
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to  counteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so  far  successful 
that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  dread- 
ed leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  David  and  Joab, 
■wished  to  seize  the  opportiniity  of  attacking  the  new 
king,  the  court  of  Egypt  rendered  liim  no  assistance 
(xi,  21,  '22).  Tlie  disturbances  thus  caused,  like  those 
of  a  later  date  in  the  north,  coming  from  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Syrian  kingdom  at  Damascus  by  Kezon  and 
other  fugitives  from  Zobah  (ver.  23-25),  might,  well 
lead  Sol(jmon  to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,  to  ob- 
tain for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a  recognition 
by  one  of  older  fame  and  greater  power.  The  immedi- 
ate results  were  probably  favorable  enough.  The  new 
queen  brought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier  city  of 
(iezer,  against  which,  as  threatening  the  tranquillity  of 
Israel,  and  as  still  possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Canaanites,  Pharaoh  had  led  his  armies.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  all  honor,  the  queen-mother  herself  attend- 
ing to  place  the  diadem  on  her  son's  brow  on  the  day 
of  his  espousals  (Cant,  iii,  11).  Gifts  from  the  nobles 
of  Israel  and  from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered  perhaps  by  a 
Tyrian  princess)  were  lavished  at  her  feet  (Psa.  xlv,  12). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ap- 
pears to  have  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  faith,  for  sUe  is 
mentioned  as  if  apart  from  the  "  strange  women"  who 
seduced  Solomon  into  the  toleration  or  practice  of  idol- 
atry (1  Kings  xi,  1),  and  there  are  no  accounts  of  any 
Egj'ptian  superstitions  being  introduced  during  his 
reign.  The  Egyptian  queen  dwelt  in  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  city  of  David  till  a  palace  was  reared — the 
presence  of  the  ark  on  Zion  precluded  the  near  residence 
of  such  a  foreigner,  though  she  might  have  abandoned 
her  national  gods  (2  Chron.  viii,  11).  She  dwelt  there 
apparently  with  attendants  of  her  own  race,  "  the  vir- 
gins that  be  her  fellows,"  probably  conforming  in  some 
degree  Lo  the  religion  of  her  adojjted  country.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  may  have  some  foundation  in 
spite  of  its  exaggerated  numbers,  Pharaoh  (Psusennes, 
or,  as  in  the  storj',  Yaphres)  sent  with  her  workmen  to 
lielp  in  building  the  Temple  to  the  number  of  80,000 
(  Eupolemus,  in  Euseb,  Prap.  Ei'aiig.  ii,  30-35).  The 
"chariots  of  Pharaoh,"  at  any  rate,  appeared  in  royal 
procession  with  a  splendor  hitherto  unknown  (Cant. 
i,9). 

The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed  that  it 
was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  maj'  have  been  a 
revolution  in  Egypt,  changing  the  dynasty  and  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis  (Ewald,  iii,  389). 
There  was  at  any  rate  a  change  of  policy.  The  court 
of  Egj'pt  welcomes  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  when  he  is 
known  to  have  aspirations  after  kingly  power.  There, 
we  may  believe,  by  some  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or 
understood,  was  planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom 
of  the  son  of  Solomon.  Evils  such  as  these  were  l)ardly 
counterbalanced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  supply  of  chariots  and  horses 
which,  as  belonging  to  aggressive  rather  than  defensive 
warfare,  a  wiser  policj'  would  have  led  him  to  avoid 
(1  Kings  X,  28,  29). 

2.  Tyre.  —  The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician  king 
rested  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  It  had  been 
part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Hiram  had  been  "ever  a  lover  of  David."  He,  or  his 
grandfather  (comp.  the  data  given  in  2  Sam.  v,  11;  Jose- 
phus,  A  nt.  vii,  3,  2;  viii,  5,  8  ;  Cont.  A  p.  i,  18;  and  Ewald, 
iii,  287),  had  helped  him  by  supplying  materials  and 
workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solo- 
mon's accession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A 
correspondence  passed  between  the  two  kings,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  (The  letters  are  given 
at  length  by  Josephus  [/In?,  viii,  2,  8]  and  Eupolemus 
[Eusebius,  Prcep.  Kvanrj.  loc.  cit.  ].)  Israel  was  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Tyre  with  the  materials  which  were  wanted 
for  tlie  Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new 
reign.  Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar -wood  from  Lebanon, 
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probably  also  copper  from  Cyprus,  and  tin  from  Spain 
or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Hist,  i,  79),  for  the 
brass  which  was  so  higlily  valued,  purple  from  Tyre  it- 
self, workmen  from  among  the  Zidonians — all  these  were 
wanted  and  were  given.  The  opening  of  Joppa  as  a 
port  created  a  new  coasting -trade,  and  the  materials 
from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on  tloats,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  ii,  1(5).  The  chief  architect  of  the 
Tem|)le,  though  an  Israelite  on  his  mother's  side,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Dan  or  Naphtali  [see  Hikam],  was 
yet  by  birth  a  Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  re- 
turn for  these  exports,  the  Phwnicians  were  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  corn  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territory-. 
Their  narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  for 
the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  "  their  country  was  nourished"  by  the  broad  val- 
leys and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  (Acts  xii,  20). 

The  residts  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  they  entered 
on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people.  They  joined  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  IMediterranean  voyages  to  (he  coasts 
of  Spain.  See  Tarshish.  Solomon's  possession  of  the 
Edomitish  coast  enabled  him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new 
world  of  commerce.  The  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber  were  filled  with  ships  of  Tarshish,  i.  e.  merchant- 
shi|)S,  for  the  long  voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoe- 
nicians, but  built  at  Solomon's  expense,  wliich  sailed 
down  the  ^lanitic  (iulf  of  the  Ked  Sea,  on  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly 
known  even  by  name,  to  Ophir  and  Sheba,  to  Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon;  and  brought  back,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years,  treasures  almost  or  alto- 
gether new — gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  nard, 
aloes,  sandal- wood,  almug-trees,  and  ivory;  and  last, 
but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  new  forms  of 
animal  life,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  gazed 
with  wondering  eyes,  "  apes  and  peacocks."  The  in- 
terest of  Solomon  in  these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his 
leaving  his  palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  and 
travelling  to  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  fleet  (2  Chron.  viii,  17);  perhaps 
also  to  Sidon  for  a  like  purpose.  (The  statement  of 
Justin  Slartyr  [Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  34],  tv  liCwvi  ti'So)- 
XoXciTpei,  receives  by  the  accompanying  Sid  yvvaiKa 
the  character  of  an  extract  from  some  history  then  ex- 
tant. The  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  [Pi-ap.  Evavg. 
X,  11].)  To  the  knowledge  thus  gained  we  may  ascribe 
the  wider  thoughts  which  appear  in  the  psalms  of  this 
and  the  following  periods,  as  of  those  who  "see  the 
wonders  of  the  deep  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters"  (Psa.  cvii,  23-30);  perhaps  also  as  an  expe- 
rience of  the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-travel 
(Prov.  xxiii,  34,  35).  (See  the  monographs  De  Navig. 
jSalom.  by  Wichmannshausen  [Viteb.  1709],  Huetius 
[in  Ugolino,  vol.  vii],  Kdnigsmann  [Slesv.  1800],  and 
Keill  [in  Germ.]  [Dorp.  1834J.) 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenician  writers 
quoted  by  Josephus  (Anf.  viii,  5,  3),  the  intercourse  of 
the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  something  of  the  sportive- 
ness  and  freedom  of  friends.  They  delighted  to  perplex 
each  other  with  hard  questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to 
their  power  of  answering  them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the 
loser  and  paid  his  forfeits;  but  afterwards,  through  the 
help  of  a  sharp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Abdemon,  he  solved 
the  hard  problems,  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.  (The 
narrative  of  Josephus  implies  the  existence  of  some 
story,  more  or  less  humorous,  in  Tynan  literature,  in 
which  the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  earth  was  battled  by  a 
boy's  cleverness.  A  singular  pendant  to  this  is  found 
in  the  popular  mediieval  story  of  Solomon  and  Morolf, 
in  which  the  latter  [an  ugly,  deformed  dwarf]  outwits 
the  former.  A  modernized  version  of  this  work  may 
be  found  in  the  Walhulld  [Leipsic,  1844],  Older  cop- 
ies, in  Latin  and  (Jerman,  of  the  15th  century,  are  in 
the  British  Museum  Library.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dia- 
logue of  Solomon  and  Saturn  is  a  mere  catechism  of 
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scriptural  knowlc.lfrc.)  The  singular  fragment  of  his-  |  mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  Cities  like  Taflmor  and 
torv  inserted  in  1  Kings  ix,  1 1-14,  reconling  the  cessi.m  ,  'riphsah  were  not  likely  to  have  been  founded  hy  a  king 
bv  Solomon  of  sixteen  cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction    wlio  had  never  seen  and  chosen  the  sites.    2  Chron.  viii, 


w'ith  them,  is  perhaps  connected  witli  these  imperial 
wagers.  Tiie  king  of  Tyre  revenges  himself  by  a  Phoe- 
nician lH>nmot.  .S..0  (.'Aiiii-  lie  fulfils  his  part  of  the 
contract,  ami  pays  the  stipulated  price. 

3.  These  were  the  two  most  important  alliances.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Hahylon  and  Assyria,  and 
the  fact  that  tlie  Kuphrates  was  recognised  as  the  boun- 
dary of  .Sdom.in's  kingdom  ('2  Chron.  ix,  26),  suggest 
theinference  that  the  Mesopotamian  monarchies  were 
at  this  time  comparatively  feeble.     Oilier  neighboring 


3,  4,  implies  the  journey  which  J(>se|ihus  speaks  of  (.4  nf, 
viii,  t),  1),  and  at  Tadinor  Solomon  was  within  one  day's 
journey  of  the  Euphrates,  and  six  of  Babylon.  (So 
Josejihus,  luc,  cit.;  but  the  day's  journey  must  have 
been  a  long  one.)  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
went,  they  carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothing 
ill  its  passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peru  by  the  power 
and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards  offers  perhaps  the  near- 
est aiiproach  to  what  falls  so  little  within  the  limits  of 


nations  were  content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form  |  our  experience,  though  there  was  there  no  personal  cen 
of  gifts  (ix,  iM ).    The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Syria  "     "     '     '        '         '  '  i     --i        -- 

welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  commerce  which 
enabled  them  to  find  in  Jerusalem  an  emporium  where 
they  might  get  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Kgypt  (1 
Kings  X,  29).  This,  however,  was  obviously  but  a  small 
part  of  the  trathc  organized  by  Solomon.  The  founda- 
tion of  cities  like  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiph- 
sah  (Thapsacus)  on  the  Euphrates;  of  others  on  the 
route,  each  with  it-s  own  special  market  for  chariots  or 
horses  or  stores  (2  Chron.  viii,  3-0);  the  erection  of 
lofty  towers  on  Lebanon  (2  Chrou.  Inc.  cit. ;  Cant,  vii,  4), 
jMtinted  to  a  more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the 
resources  of  Central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did 
afterwanls  (availing  itself  of  this  very  route),  to  the 
iiomnd  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  IJlack  seas,  to 
Togarmah  ami  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13, 
14:  comp.  Milmaii,  //Lit,  of  the  Jews,  i,  270). 

With  the  few  exceptions  above  noted,  the  reign  of 
.Solomon  verified  his  name.  It  was  a  time  of  peace: 
'•  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him,  and  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely"  (1  Kings  iv,  24,  25).  The  arras 
of  David  had  won  the  ein|iire  which  Solomon  now  en- 
Joyed.  It  was  an  empire  in  the  Oriental  sense,  ex- 
tending from  the  Eujilirates  to  the  jMediterranean.  from 
Thapsacus  to  (iaza.  The  outlying  territories  paid  trib- 
ute to  their  suzerain;  "they  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness bowed  before  him ;  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  brought  presents;  the  kings  of  Slieba  and  Seba 
offereil  gifts;"  the  Syrian  tribes  beyond  Lebanon  and  as 
far  as  Damascus,  with  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  the 
Arabian  clans,  the  surviving  aborigines,  and  the  Philis- 
tines, di<l  homage  and  |)aiil  tribute  —  "they  brought 
presents,  and  served  .Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life." 
At  the  same  time  proper  measures  or  precautions  were 
taken  to  preserve  peace.  Fortresses  seem  to  have  been 
built  along  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  frontiers 
•'  were  churiot-cities,  and  cities  of  horsemen."  The  two 
lieth-horons,  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  great  and  un- 
easy tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  on  the  high-road  between 
.Jerusalem  ami  the  sea-coast,  as  well  from  the  east  as 
from  Philistia  au<l  Egypt,  were  strongly  fortified — be- 
came "fenced  cities,  with  walls,  bars,  and  gates"  (2 
Chron.  viii,  .")).  For  a  siiniljir  reason  the  ol<l  citv  of 
Gezer,  on  the  Philistine  bonier,  was  rebuilt  and  garri- 
soned; and  lla/.or  and  Megi<ldo,  guarding  the  plain  of 
Ewlraelon  from  Syrian  or  Assyrian  attack,  rose  into 
great  fortilications.  No  doubt,  also,  on  the  south,  and 
fronting  Idum:ea  and  the  desert,  similar  military  sta- 
tions were  placed  at  intervals.  Surh  a  congeries  of 
kingrjoms  has  but  a  loose  coherence,  and  continues  united 
only  HO  long  as  the  central  conirolling  power  maintains 
it.s  predominance,  so  that  Silomon's  empire,  made  up 
»(  those  heterogeneous  materials,  fell  to  pieces  at  his 
death  and  the  revolution  that  so  closely  Odlowed  it. 

4.  The  Hiirvey  of  the  intlnence  exercised  by  Solomon 
on  surrounding  nations  woidd  be  incotnplcte  if  we  were 
to  paw*  over  thai  whicli  was  more  direclly  personal  — 
the  fame  of  his  glory  ami  his  wis<loin.  The  legends 
which  (wrvade  the  East  are  probably  not  merely  the 
expansion  of  the  scanty  iii>lices  of  iheOld  I'est.,  biit  (as 
suggested  above),  like  those  which  gather  round  the 
names  of  Nimrod  and  Alexander,  the  result  ol  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  perstjiial  [iresence  of  one  of  the 


tre  round  which  the  admiration  could  gather  itself.  The 
journey  of  the  queen  of  .Sheba,  though  from  its  circum- 
stances the  most  conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country 
between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amazement 
the  "great  train;"  the  men  with  their  swarthy  faces, 
the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a  queen 
who  had  come  from  the  far  South,  because  she  had 
heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  connected  with  it 
"  tbc  name  of  Jehovah"  (1  Kings  x,  1).  She  came  with 
hard  questions  to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words  just 
quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature.  Not  riddles 
and  enigmas  only,  such  as  the  sportive  fancy  of  the 
East  delights  in,  but  the  ever-old,  ever-new,  problems 
of  life,  such  as,  even  in  that  age  and  country,  were  vex- 
iiiir  the  hearts  of  the  speakers  in  the  book  of  Job,  were 
stirring  in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  Solomon 
of  "  all  that  was  in  her  heart"  (2  Chron.  x,  2).  She 
meets  us  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the  dedica- 
tion-prayer shows  to  have  been  numerous,  the  strangers 
"coming  from  a  far  country"  because  of  the  "great 
name"  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii,  41),  many  of  them 
princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers  of  kings  (2  Chron. 
ix,  23).  The  historians  of  Israel  delighted  to  dwell  on 
her  confession  that  the  reality  surpassed  the  fame,  "the 
one  half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told 
me"  (ver.  6 ;  Ewald,  iii,  353).  (See  Schramm,  Be  Fama 
Sdlom.  [Herb.  1745].) 

The  territory  of  .Sheba,  according  to  Strabo,  reached 
so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of  the  Nabath.-eans,  al- 
though its  proper  seat  was  at  the  southernmost  angle 
of  Arabia.  The  very  rich  presents  made  by  the  queen 
show  the  extreme  value  of  her  commerce  with  the  He- 
brew monarch  ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitality 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  in  much 
later  ages^those  of  the  ^laccabees  and  downward — the 
intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  Sheba  became  so  intimate, 
and  their  infiucnce,  and  even  power,  so  great.  Jewish 
circumcision  took  root  there,  and  princes  held  sway 
who  were  called  Jewish.  The  language  of  Sheba  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  strongly  different  from  the  literate 
Arabic;  yet,  like  the  Etliiopic,  it  belonged  to  the  great 
Syro-Arabian  family,  and  was  not  alien  to  the  Hebrew 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  Egyptian  was;  and  the 
great  ease  with  wliich  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  IMac- 
cabees  propagated  itself  in  Sheba  gives  plausibility  to 
the  opinion  that  even  at  the  time  of  Solomon  the  people 
of  Sheba  had  much  religious  superiority  over  the  Arabs 
and  Syrians  in  general.  If  so.  it  becomes  clear  how 
the  curiosity  of  the  southern  queen  would  be  worked 
upon  by  seeing  tlie  riches  of  the  distant  monarch, 
whose  purer  creed  must  have  been  carried  everywhere 
witli  them  by  his  sailors  and  servants.     See  Siikha. 

V.  Internid  llwtoi-y.  —  1.  Admiiiistratire  Capacity. — 
We  can  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity 
of  a  digression.  The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  which 
presents  his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  'I'here  were 
two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  the 
people — the  ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle  at  .leru- 
salein,  and  the  original  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now  pitched  at  (iib- 
eon.     It  was  thought  right  that  the  new  king  sliould 
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offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  both.  After  those  at  Giheon 
there  came  that  vision  of  the  night  which  has  in  all 
ages  borne  its  noble  witness  to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Not 
for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would 
the  son  of  Daviil,  then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling, 
feeling  himself  as  "a  little  child"  in  comparison  with 
the  vastness  of  his  work,  offer  his  supplications,  but  for 
a  "wise  and  understanding  heart,"  that  he  might  judge 
the  people.  The  "  speech  pleased  the  Lord."  There 
came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a  wisdom  "like  which 
there  had  been  none  before;  like  which  tliere  should 
be  none  after"  (1  Kings  iii,  5-15).  So  far  all  was  well. 
The  prayer  was  a  right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is 
also  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David 
which  accounts  for  many  other  contrasts.  The  desire 
of  David's  heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holi- 
ness. He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks 
to  be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and  re- 
pents again.  Solomon  asks  only  for  wisdom.  He  has 
a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  accomplish  it;  but 
he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper  yearnings,  and  speaks 
as  one  who  has  "no  need  of  repentance." 

The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large  measure, 
and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enterprises  of  his 
subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him,  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  men,  in  all  their  surface-weaknesses,  in  all  their 
inner  depths,  lay  before  him,  and  he  took  cognizance  of 
all.  But  the  highest  wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the 
liighest  work,  for  governing  and  guiding,  and  the  his- 
torian hastens  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pat- 
tern-instance is  in  all  its  circumstances  thoroughly  Ori- 
ental. The  king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early 
dawn,  to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  rough-and-ready 
test  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before  so  evenly 
balanced,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humor  as  well  as  sa- 
gacity specially  attractive  to  the  Eastern  mind,  then 
and  at  all  times  (1  Kings  iii,  16-28). 

But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in  judging 
only,  but  in  organizing.  The  system  of  government 
which  he  inherited  from  David  received  a  fuller  expan- 
sion. Prominent  among  the  "  princes"  of  his  kingdom, 
i.  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment,  were  members  of 
the  priestly  order :  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok,  Zadok 
himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
as  captain  of  the  host,  another  Azariah  and  Zabud,  the 
sons  of  Nathan — one  over  the  officers  (Ni/stsabim)  who 
acted  as  purvej'ors  to  the  king's  household  (1  Kings  iv, 
2-5),  the  other  in  the  more  confidential  character  of 
"  king's  friend."  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the 
two  scribes  (^Sopherim),  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing 
up  his  edicts  and  the  like  [see  Sckibe],  Elihoreph  and 
Ahiah,  the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  {Maz- 
ki?-'),  the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house  and  house- 
hold expenses  (Isa.  xxii,  15),  including  probably  the 
harem.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indispensa- 
ble and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who  presided 
"  over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including  probablj'  the 
personal  service  of  forced  labor  (comp.  Keil,  Cumm.  ad 
loc,  and  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii,  334). 

2.  Exchequer. — The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's 
finances.  The  first  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is 
that  of  abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking-ves- 
sels  of  the  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  was  a 
small  thing,  "  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  S<ilo- 
mon"  (1  Kings  x,  21).  "Silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale" 
(x,  27).  The  people  were  "eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry"  (iv,  20).  The  treasures  left  by  David 
for  building  the  Temple  might  well  seem  almost  inex- 
haustible (1  Chron.  xxix,  1-7).  (We  labor,  however, 
under  a  twofold  uncertainty,  [1]  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers,  [2]  as  to  the  value  of  the  terms.  Pri- 
deaux,  followed  by  Lewis,  estimates  the  amoimt  at 
£833,000,000,  yet  the  savings  of  the  later  years  of  Da- 
vid's life,  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly  have 


surpassed  the  national  debt  of  England  [comp.  Milman, 
f/iitori/  of  the  Jeirs,  i,  267].)  The  large  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals  imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
woidd  speak,  to  a  people  who  had  not  learned  the  les- 
sons of  a  long  experience,  of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth 
(1  Kings  ix,  28).  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  sub- 
ject provinces  j)aid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  mon- 
ey and  in  kind,  "  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (x,  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the  East, 
contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  trade  in  the 
fine  linen  and  chariots  and  horses  of  Egypt  must  have 
brought  in  large  profits  (ver.  28,29).  The  king's  domain- 
lands  were  apparently  let  out,  as  vineyards  or  for  other 
purposes,  at  a  fixed  aimual  rental  (Cant,  viii,  1 1 ).  Upon 
the  Israelites  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his 
reign)  there  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
produce  (1  Sam.  viii,  15).  All  the  provinces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special  order  for  this 
purpose,  were  bound  each  in  turn  to  supply  the  king's 
enormous  household  with  provisions  (1  Kings  iv,  21-23). 
The  total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted  to 
666  talents  (x,  14).     See  Tax. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed  as  a 
fruit  of  David's  victories  stimulated  the  industry  of  all 
Israel.  The  tribes  be3-ond  the  Jordan  had  become  rich 
by  the  plimder  of  the  Hagarenes,  and  had  a  wide  dis- 
trict where  their  cattle  might  multiply  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  The  agricultural  tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  some  parts  eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all  richly 
rewarding  the  toil  of  irrigation  ;  so  that,  in  the  security 
of  peace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  than  markets  for  its  various  procl- 
uce.  In  food  for  men  and  cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit- 
trees,  in  stone,  and  probably  in  the  usefid  metals,  the 
land  supplied  of  itself  all  the  first  wants  of  its  people  in 
abundance.  For  exportation,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  wine  were  in  chief  demand;  to 
which  we  may  conjecturally  add,  wool,  hides,  and  other 
raw  materials.  The  king  undoubtedly  had  large  dis- 
tricts and  extensive  herds  of  his  own  ;  but  besides  this, 
he  received  presents  m  kind  from  his  own  people  and 
from  the  subject  nations;  and  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  demands  upon  them,  without  severe  op- 
pression, to  an  extent  that  is  imbearable  where  taxes 
must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was  himself  at  once 
monarch  and  merchant;  and  we  may  with  much  confi- 
dence infer  that  no  private  merchant  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  a  prince  who  lias  assumed  the  mercantile 
character.  By  his  intimate  commercial  union  with  the 
Tyrians,  he  was  put  into  the  most  favorable  of  all  posi- 
tions for  disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic  nation, 
possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territorj',  had  much  need 
of  various  raw  produce  for  their  own  wants.  Another 
large  denrand  was  made  by  them  for  the  raw  materials 
of  manufactures,  and  for  articles  which  they  could  with 
advantage  sell  again ;  and  as  they  were  able  to  furnish 
so  manj'  acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  a 
most  active  change  soon  commenced.  Only  second  in 
importance  to  this,  and  superior  in  fame,  was  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  which  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  Tyrian  enter- 
prise and  experience.  The  navigation  to  Sheba,  and 
the  districts  beyond — whether  of  Eastern  Arabia  or  of 
Africa — in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  was  highly  lucrative, 
from  the  vast  diversity  of  [iroductions  between  the  coini- 
fries  so  exchanging;  while,  as  it  was  a  trade  of  monop- 
oly, a  very  disproportionate  share  of  the  whole  gain  fell 
to  the  carriers  of  the  merchandise.  The  Egyptians 
were  the  onh'  nation  who  might  have  been  rivals  in 
the  southern  maritime  traffic;  but  their  religion  and 
their  exclusive  principles  did  not  favor  sea-voyages; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  at  this  early 
period  they  abstained  from  sending  their  own  people 
abroad  for  commerce.  The  goods  brought  back  from 
the  south  were  chiefly  gold,  precious  stones,  spice,  al- 
mug  or  other  scented  woods,  and  ivory,  all  of  which 
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were  probably  so  abundant  in  their  native  regions  as  to 
bo  |)!irtt'<l  wiili  tin  easy  ti-rins;  and  of  course  were  all 
admiraliiy  suiii'd  for  re-exporiaiion  to  Europe.  Tiie 
carrviuLr-trade.  which  was  thus  shared  lietween  Solo- 
mon and  the  ryrians,  was  probably  the  most  lucrative 
part  ot"  the  souiliern  and  eastern  commerce.  How  larj^e 
a  portion  of  it  went  on  by  caravans  of  camels  is  wholly 
unknown,  yet  that  this  branch  was  considerable  is  cer- 
tain. From  F.;:ypt  Solomon  imported  not  only  linen 
varn.  but  even  iiorses  and  chariots,  which  were  sold 
aj;ain  to  the  princes  of  .Syria  and  of  the  Ilittites;  and 
were  probalily  (jrized  for  the  superior  breed  of  the 
horses,  an.l  for  the  li;,'ht,  strong,  and  elegant  structure 
of  the  chariots.  Wine,  being  abundant  in  Palestine, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  a  principal 
means  of  repayment.  jNIoreover,  Solomon's  fortifying 
of  Tadmor  n>r  ralmyra).and  retention  of  Thapsacus  on 
the  Euphrates,  show  that  he  had  an  important  interest 
in  the  direct  land  and  river  trade  to  IJabylon;  although 
we  have  no  details  on  this  subject.  The  ditficulty 
which  meets  us  is,  to  imagine  by  what  exports,  light 
enough  to  bear  land-carri.age,  he  was  able  to  pay  for  his 
imports.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  sent  out  Tyrian 
cloths  and  trinkets,  or  Egyptian  linen  of  the  tinest  fab- 
ric; yet  in  many  of  these  things  the  I5al)ylonians  also 
excelled.  On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
case  of  Solomon  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  entire 
community  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  much  of  the  trade  was  a  monopoly,  and 
that  all  was  assisted  or  directed  by  the  experience  and 
energy  of  the  Tyrians,  the  overwhelming  riches  of  this 
eminent  merchant-sovereign  are  perhaps  not  surprising. 
It  w.as  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any  financial 
system  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's  passion  for 
magniticence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it  is  true, 
provideil  for  by  David's  savings  and  the  offerings  of 
the  people;  but  even  while  that  was  building,  yet  more 
when  it  was  linished,  one  structure  followed  another 
with  ruinous  rapidity.  A  palace  for  himself,  grander 
than  that  which  Hiram  had  built  for  his  father;  anoth- 
er for  rharaoh's  daughter;  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the 
pillars  all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
trilje  of  .ludah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  Assyria, 
Layard,  .Vih.  <iiid  H<ib.  ii.oO)  standing  on  the  steps  and 
8up[)orling  the  arms  of  the  chair  (  1  Kings  vii,  1-12;  x, 
lX-"jn) ;  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towers,  used  a|)parently 
for  the  king's  armory  ( I'sa.  xlv.H;  (;ant.iv,4;  vii, 4);  the 
ascent  from  his  own  palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jeho- 
vah (  1  Kings  X, .') ) ;  a  summer-palace  in  Lebanon  (ix,  19 ; 
Cant.  vii.  4);  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  fxivddises  like 
those  of  the  great  Eastern  kings  (Ecdes.  ii,  5,  6;  Jose- 
phus.  .1h/.  viii.7, 3)  [see  I'auadisk]  ;  the  foundation  of 
something  like  a  stately  scliool  or  college;  costly  arpie- 
(lucls  bringing  water,  it  may  be,  from  the  well  of  Heth- 
lehem,  dear  to  David's  heart,  to  supply  the  king's  pal- 
ace in  .Ferusalem  (  Ewald,  iii,  Wl'.i) ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1 
Kings  ix.  l.'i-l'.tj;  and.  above  all,  the  harem,  with  all 
the  exjienditiire  which  il  involved  on  .slaves  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii,  15;  I 
Chron.  xxviii,  1).  on  men-singers  and  women-singers 
(Eccles.  ii.K).  -ihese  rose  before  I  he  wondering  eyes  of 
liin  people  and  dazzled  then)  wilii  their  magniticence. 
.\11  the  e<jui|iment  of  his  court,  the  "a|>parel"  of  his 
wrvanis.  was  on  the  same  scale.  If  he  went  from  his 
hall  of  jurlgment  to  the  Temple,  he  marched  between 
two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with  a  burnished  shield  of 
gold  (I  Kings  X.  If,,  17;  Ewald.  iii.:5-.'()).  If  he  went 
on  a  royal  progress  to  his  paradise  at  1m ham.  he  went 
in  snow-white  raiment,  riding  in  a  staielv  chariot  of 
cedar,  decked  with  silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpeted 
with  the  costlii'st  tapestry  worked  by  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (Cant,  iii,  !t,  !()).  A  body-guard  attended 
him,  "ihrecw.,re  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  handsomest 
of  the  M,m  of  Israel,  in  the  freshness  of  their  voulh,  ar- 


raved  in  Tyrian  purjile,  their  long  black  hair  sprinkled 
freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust  (ver.  7,  8;  Josephus, 
Ant.  viii,  7,  iJ).  Forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  made  up  the 
measure  of  his  magnificence  (1  Kings  iv,  20).  If  some 
of  the  public  works  had  the  plea  of  utilitj- — the  fortifi- 
cation of  some  cities  for  purposes  of  defence  (Millo 
[the  suburb  of  Jerusalem],  Hazor,  jMegiddo,  the  two 
Heth-horons);  the  foundation  of  others  (Tadmor  and 
Tiphsah)  for  (uirposcs  of  commerce — these  were  simply 
the  pomps  of  a  seltish  luxury;  and  the  people;  after  the 
first  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that  they  were  so.  As  the 
treasury  became  empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  monopo- 
lies became  more  irksome.  Even  the  Israelites,  besides 
the  conscription  which  brought  them  into  the  king's 
armies  (ix,  22),  were  subject,  though  for  a  part  only  of 
each  year,  to  the  corvee  of  compulsory  labor  (v,  13). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other  revo- 
lutions, financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among  its  causes. 
The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's  idolatry,  but 
of  their  burdens,  of  his  "  grievous  yoke"  (xii,4).  Their 
hatred  fell  heaviest  on  Adoniram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute.  If,  on  the  one  side,  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom came  as  a  penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous  apos- 
tasy from  Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Nemesis  of  a 
selfish  passion  for  glory,  itself  the  most  terrible  of  all 
idolatries. 

3.  Structures, — It  remains  for  us  to  trace  that  other 
downfall,  belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  real- 
ly, to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of  the 
Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the  former. 
That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with  all  his  heart 
and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all  the  noble  thoughts 
as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds  of  worship  which  his 
father  and  Nathan  could  instil  into  him.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  speaking  of  his  intercourse  with  Tyre, 
what  measures  he  took  for  its  completion.  All  that 
can  be  said  as  to  its  architecture,  proportions,  materials, 
and  the  organization  of  the  ministering  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  See  Tti.Mi'LE.  Here  it 
will  be  enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings 
of  the  men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven 
long  years,  the  cyclopean  foundations  of  vast  stones 
(still  remaining  when  all  else  has  perished  [Ewald,  iii, 
207])  gradually  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of  the 
threshing-tloor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving  contin- 
ually from  Jopjia,  cedar  and  gold  and  silver,  brass 
"  without  weight"  from  the  foundries  of  Siiccoth  and 
Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and  squared  from  the 
quarries.  F'ar  from  colossal  in  its  size,  it  was  conspicu- 
ous chiefly  by  the  lavish  use,  within  and  without,  of 
the  gold  of  Ophir  and  Parvaim.  It  glittered  in  the 
morning  sun  (as  has  been  well  saiil)  like  the  sanctuary 
of  an  El  Dorado  (Milman,  Hist,  of  the  .Jeirs,  i,  259). 
Throughout  tlie  whole  work  the  traiupiillity  of  the 
kingly  city  was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  work- 
man's hammer : 

"  Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung." 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now  there  were 
some  darker  shades  in  the  picture.  Not  reverence  only 
for  th(!  holy  city,  but  the  wish  to  shut  out  from  sight 
I  he  misery  he  had  caused,  to  close  his  ears  against  cries 
which  were  rising  daily  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sab- 
aoth,  led  him  ))r<ibably  to  place  the  works  connected 
with  the  Temple  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from 
the  Temple  itself.  F'orgetful  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  history  of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of 
th(!  law  (  Exod.  xxii.  21  ;  xxiii,  9  et  «/.),  following  the 
example  of  David's  jjolicy  in  its  least  noble  asjwct  (1 
Chron.  xxii,  2  l.  he  re(hiced  the  "strangers"  in  the  land, 
the  remnant  of  the  Canaanitish  races  who  had  chosen 
the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the  religion  of  their 
con(pierors,  to  the  state  of  helots,  and  made  their  life 
'•  hitler    with    all    hard    bonda^ic."       .See    I'liOSiiLYTK. 
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Copying  the  Pliaraohs  in  their  magnificence,  he  copied 
them  also  in  their  disregard  of  human  suffering.  Act- 
ing, probabh',  under  the  same  counsels  as  had  prompt- 
ed that  measure,  on  the  result  of  David's  census,  he 
seized  on  these  "strangers"  for  the  weary,  servile  toil 
against  which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  re- 
belled. One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with 
wives  and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests  of 
Lebanon  (1  Kings  v,  15;  2  Chron.  ii,  17, 18).  Even  the 
Israelites,  though  not  reduced  permanentlj'  to  the  he- 
lot state  (viii,  9),  were  yet  summoned  to  take  their 
share,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labor  (1  Kings  v,  13, 14). 
One  trace  of  the  special  servitude  of  •'  these  hewers  of 
stone"  continued  long  afterwards  in  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  men  attached  to  tlie  Temple,  and  known  as 
Solomon's  servants  (q.  v.). 

Besides  the  great  work  which  has  rendered  the  name 
of  Solomon  so  famous — the  Temple  at  Jerusalem — we 
are  informed  of  the  palaces  which  he  built,  viz.  his  own 
palace,  the  queen's  palace,  and  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  his  porch  (or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object, 
and  his  porch  of  judgment,  or  law-court.  He  also  added 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified  Millo  ("  in  the 
city  of  David,"  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5)  and  many  other 
strongholds.  The  Temple  seems  to  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions — sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
thirty  high  (1  Kings  vi,  3) — or  smaller  than  many 
moderate-sized  parish  churches;  but  it  was  wonder- 
ful for  the  lavish  use  of  precious  materials.  Whether 
the  three  palaces  were  parts  of  the  same  great  pile  re- 
mains uncertain.  The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  was  so  called  from 
the  multitude  of  cedar  pillars,  similar  to  a  forest.  That 
Solomon's  own  house  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  the 
Temple  appears  from  its  having  occupied  thirteen  j'ears 
in  building,  while  the  Temple  was  finished  in  seven.  In 
all  these  works  he  had  the  aid  of  the  Tyrians,  whose 
skill  in  hewing  timber  and  in  carving  stone,  and  in  the 
application  of  machines  for  convej'ing  heavy  masses, 
was  of  the  first  importance.  The  cedar  was  cut  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  and,  as  would  appear,  from  a  district 
which  belonged  to  the  Tyrians;  either  because  in  the 
Hebrew  parts  of  the  mountain  the  timber  was  not  so 
fine,  or  from  want  of  roads  by  which  it  might  be  con- 
veyed. The  hewing  was  superintended  by  Tyrian  car- 
penters, but  all  the  hard  labor  was  performed  by  Hebrew 
bondmen.  This  circumstance  discloses  to  us  an  impor- 
tant fact — the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  public 
slaves  in  the  heart  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  who  are 
reckoned  at  153,600  in  2  Chron.  ii,  17;  see  also  1  Kings 
ix,  20-23.  During  the  preparation  for  the  Temple,  it  is 
stated  (ver.  13-18)  that  70,000  men  were  employed  to 
bear  burdens,  80,000  hewers  of  wood  in  the  mountains, 
besides  3300  overseers.  The  meaning  of  this,  however, 
is  rather  obscure;  since  it  also  states  that  there  was  a 
"  levy"  of  30,000,  of  whom  10,000  at  a  time  went  to 
Lebanon.  Perhaps  the  150,000  was  the  whole  number 
lidble  to  serve,  of  whom  only  one  fifth  was  actually  called 
out.  From  the  large  number  said  to  "  bear  burdens." 
we  may  infer  that  the  mode  of  working  was  very  lavish 
of  human  exertion,  and  little  aided  by  the  strength  of 
beasts.  It  is  inferred  that  at  least  the  Hittites  had 
recognised  princes  of  their  own,  since  they  are  named 
as  purchasers  of  Eg.yptian  chariots  from  Solomon ;  yet 
the  mass  of  these  nations  were  clearly  pressed  down  by 
a  cruel  bondage,  which  must  have  reacted  on  the  op- 
pressors at  every  time  of  weakness.  The  word  C^, 
which  is  translated  "  levy"  and  "  tribute,"  means  espe- 
cially the  personal  service  performed  by  public  slaves, 
and  is  rendered  "task"  in  Exod.  i,  11,  when  speaking 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egj'pt. 

Until  the  Temple  was  finished,  the  tabernacle  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  at  Gibeon,  although  the  ark 
had  been  brought  by  David  to  Zion  (2  Chron.  i,  3,  4). 
David,  it  appears,  had  pitched  a  tent  on  purpose  to  re- 


ceive the  ark.  where  Asaph  and  his  brethren  the  Levites 
ministered  before  it  with  singing,  while  Zadok  and  his 
brethren  the  priests  ministered  before  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon  with  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xv,  16-24  :  xvi,  37-40). 
This  shows  that  even  in  David's  mind  the  idea  of  a  sin- 
gle centre  of  religious  unity  was  not  fully  formed,  as 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  Abiathar  and  Zadok  indi- 
cates that  no  single  high-priest  was  recognised.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  not  only 
the  ark,  but  all  the  holj-^  vessels  from  the  tabernacle 
were  brought  into  it  (1  Kings  viii,  4),  and  the  high- 
priest  naturally  confined  his  ministrations  to  the  Tem- 
ple, Zadok  having  been  left  without  an  equal  by  the 
disgrace  of  Abiathar.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  even  under  the 
most  pious  kings,  proves  that  the  mass  of  the  nation 
never  became  reconciled  to  the  new  idea,  that  "  in  Jeru- 
salem (alone)  was  the  place  where  they  ought  to  wor- 
ship." The  "  high  places,"  at  which  Jehovah  was  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifice,  are  perpetually  alluded  to  in  terms 
which  show  that,  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  it  was  im- 
possible for  kings,  priests,  or  prophets  to  bring  about  a 
uniformitj^  and  central  superintendence  of  the  national 
religion. 

After  seven  years  and  a  half  the  work  on  the  Tem- 
ple was  completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Isra- 
elites looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  na- 
tion. Their  worship  was  now  established  on  a  scale 
as  stately  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
its  freedom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly  become 
idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries,  as  before, 
there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from  Zion,  the  tab- 
ernacle from  Gibeon,  were  both  removed  (2  Chron.  v,  5) 
and  brought  to  the  new  Temple.  The  choirs  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  met  in  their  fullest  force  arrayed  in 
white  linen.  Then,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was 
heard  the  noble  hj'mn  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in"  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jevs,  i,  263). 
The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  "  as  one"  in  their 
mighty  hallelujah — "O  praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever"  (2  Chron.  v,  13).  The 
ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden  sanctuary,  and 
then  "  the  cloud,"  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord,"  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables  of  stone,  associated 
with  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  the  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness, were  still,  they  and  they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had 
now  so  magnificent  a  shrine  (ver.  10).  They  bore  their 
witness  to  the  great  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  national  or  individual  life,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national  religion. 
Throughout  the  whole  scene  the  person  of  the  king  is 
the  one  central  object,  compared  with  whom  even  priests 
and  prophets  are  for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining, 
doubtless,  from  distinctiveh'  priestly  acts,  such  as  slay- 
ing the  victims  and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears, 
even  more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing-up  the  ark, 
in  a  liturgical  character.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses 
the  congregation,  offers  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates 
the  Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the  spokes- 
man and  "  preacher"  of  the  people  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr. 
iii,  320).  He  takes,  at  least,  some  steps  towards  that 
far-off  (Psa.  ex,  1)  ideal  of  "a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his  descendants  rashly 
sought  to  fulfil  [see  Uzziah],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
filled only  in  a  Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader  of 
a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified.  From 
him  came  the  lofty  prayer — the  noblest  utterance  of  the 
creed  of  Israel — setting  forth  the  distance  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  eternal  God,  one,  incom|)rehensible,  dwelling 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  yet  ruling  men,  hear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things — wisdom, 
peace,  righteousness. 

The  solemn  day  was  followed  bj'  a  week  of  festival, 
sjnichronizing  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  time 
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of  the  completed  vintage.  Representatives  of  all  the 
tribes,  elders,  fathers,  captains,  proselytes,  it  may  be, 
from  the  newly  acipiired  territories  in  Northern  Syria 
(2  Chn)n.  vi.  32 ;  vii.  8) — all  were  assembled,  rejoicing 
in  the  actual  glory  and  the  bright  ho])es  of  Israel.  For 
the  king  himself  tlien.  or  at  a  Inter  period  (tlie  narrative 
of  I  Kin''s  ix  and  2  Cliroii.  vii  leaves  it  doubtfid),  there 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  crit- 
icism, misled  bv  its  own  acuteness,  may  see  in  that 
warning  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation,  only  a 
inliciiiiit'U  ej-  ereiitu,  added  some  centuries  afterwards 
(Kwalil,  iii,  404).  It  is  open  to  us  to  maintain  that, 
with  a  character  such  as  Solomon's,  with  a  religious 
ideal  so  far  beyond  his  actual  life,  such  thoughts  were 
psychologically  probable,  that  strange  misgivings,  sug- 
gested by  the  very  words  of  the  jubilant  hymns  of  the 
day's  solemnity,  might  well  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Teacher  that  those  misgivings  should  receive  an  inter- 
pretation, that  the  king  should  be  taught  that  what  he 
had  ilone  was  indeeil  right  and  good,  but  that  it  was  not 
all,  and  might  not  be  permanent.  Obedience  was  better 
tlian  sacriiice.     There  was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

4.  Idnldtry. — The  danger  came,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing, the  king  fell.  Not  very  long  afterwards  the  priests 
and  prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Asbtaroth;  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous  only, 
but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as  the  com- 
piler of  1  Kings  xi,  \-H  records,  as  the  penalty  of  another. 
Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alliances,  partly  from 
the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seeking  the  stimulus  of  change, 
he  gave  himself  to  ''strange  women."  He  found  him- 
self involved  in  a  fascination  which  led  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods.  The  starting-point  and  the  goal  are 
given  us.  We  are  left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise, 
to  trace  the  process.  Something  tliere  was  perhaps  in 
his  very  "  largeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
tr.iditional  knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to  it. 
His  converse  with  men  of  other  creeds  and  climes  might 
lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect,  one  phase  of  mod- 
ern tbouglit,  as  the  confessions  of  the  preacher  ni  Kohe- 
leth  anticipate  another.  In  recognising  what  was  true 
in  other  forms  of  faith,  he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what 
was  false— his  sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed to  him — of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation's 
religious  life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Klohim,  from  Eloliim  to  the  "gods  many 
and  lords  many" of  the  nations  around.  Jehovah,  Baal, 
Ashtaroih,  Chemosh,  each  form  of  nature  worship,  might 
come  to  seem  ecpially  true,  e(iually  acceptable.  The 
women  whom  he  brought  from  other  countries  might 
well  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  their  own  superstitions; 
ami,  if  permitted  at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of 
hi^  fame  and  be  |iart  of  his  magnilicence.  With  this 
tin-re  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii,  3«0),  have  mingled 
jiolitical  motives.  He  may  have  hopeil,  by  a  policy  of 
iolcratii>n.  to  conc-iliate  neighboring  princes,  to  attract  a 
larger  irallic.  Hut  probably  also  there  was  another  in- 
tluen(;e  liss  commonly  taken  into  account.  The  wide- 
Hpread  belief  of  the  Kast  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon 
is  not,  it  is  btlicve<l,  without  its  foundation  of  truth. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  nature,  in  the  pe- 
ri'Ml  ilini  precedes  science,  runs  on  inevital)ly  into  the 
pursuit  of  (Mxidi,  mysterious  properties.  On  the  other, 
tliroughont  the  whole  history  of  Judali,  the  element  of 
idolatry  which  has  tlie  strongest  hold  on  men's  minds 
was  the  tliaumaturgic— soothsaying,  incantations,  divi- 
Iiulions  (■>  Kings  i,2,  Isa.  ii.C,  'iCbron.  xxxiii.O  elal.). 
The  reli^jion  of  Israel  ojiposed  a  stern  prohibition  to  all 
mich  iHTiloiiH  yet  temptnig  arts  (Dent,  xviii,  10  et  (d.). 
The  religions  of  the  nations  aroiuid  fostered  them.  Was 
it  sirnnt'e  that  one  who  founil  his  progress  impeded  in 
one  path  sbonlil  turn  into  the  other "(•  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  wn«.  Th«!  reign  which  began  so  gloriously  wasa  step 
backward  into  the  gross  darkness  of  fetich  worship.    As 


he  left  behind  him  the  legacy  of  luxun,',  selfishness,  op- 
pression, more  than  counterbalancing  all  the  good  of 
liigher  art  and  wider  knowledge,  so  he  left  this,  too,  as 
an  ineradicable  evil.  Not  less  truly  than  the  son  of 
Nebat  might  his  name  have  been  written  in  history  as 
Solomon  the  son  of  David  who  ''made  Israel  to  sin." 
The  iilolatry  of  Solomon  is  commemorated  in  the  tradi- 
tionary name  of  "  the  Mount  of  Offence,"  given  to  the 
southernmost  peak  of  the  range  of  which  Olivet  (q.  v.) 
forms  a  part.  ( See  Brucker,  De  Salom,  Idololatria 
[Lips.  1755]  ;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv,  562  sq.) 

Disasters  followed  before  long,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  what  was  politically  a  blunder  as  well  as  re- 
ligiously a  sin.  The  strength  of  the  nation  rested  on 
its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on  its  faith.  What- 
ever attractions  the  sensuous  ritual  which  he  introduced 
may  have  had  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
priests  and  Levites  must  have  looked  on  the  rival  wor- 
ship with  entire  disfavor.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic 
order,  dormant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and,  as 
it  were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  the  more 
dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled  into  ac- 
tive opposition.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  as  if  taught  by  the 
history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent  to  utter  one  of  those 
predictions  which  help  to  work  out  their  own  fultilment, 
fastening  on  thoughts  before  vague,  pointing  Jeroboam 
out  to  himself  and  to  tlie  people  as  the  destined  heir  to 
the  larger  half  of  the  kingdom,  as  tridy  called  as  David 
had  been  called  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings 
xi,  28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  cur- 
rent that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jeroboam 
was  driven  for  a  time  into  exile,  it  was  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the  then  reigning  dy- 
nasty, and  to  come  back  with  a  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
raohs as  his  queen  (Sept.  ut  sup.).  The  old  tribal  jeal- 
ousies gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality.  p]phraim  was 
prepared  once  more  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah, 
needing  special  control  (1  Kings  xi.  28).  With  this 
weakness  withni  there  came  attacks  from  without.  Ha- 
dad  and  Kezon — the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syria — 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  begmning  of  his  reign,  now 
found  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  prematurely 
old  (about  sixty -one),  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid 
breaking-up  of  the  great  monarchy  to  which  he  had 
succeeded.  Kehoboam,  inheriting  his  faults  without 
his  wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  was  not  likely  to 
avert  it. 

5.  Wrifings.  —  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and 
heart  which  ran  parallel  with  this  history  Scripture  is 
comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be  learned  from 
the  books  that  Ijear  his  name,  which,  whether  written 
by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Test,  as  rep- 
resenting, with  profound,  inspired  insight,  the  successive 
phases  of  his  life;  something,  also,  from  the  fact  that  so 
little  remains  out  of  so  much — out  of  the  songs,  proverbs, 
treatises,  of  which  the  historian  speaks  (1  Kings  iv,  32, 
33).  Legendary  as  may  be  the  traditions  which  sjieak 
of  Hezekiah  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  i)reserving 
some  portions  of  Soloinon's  writings  (Prov.  xxv,  1)  and 
destroying  others,  a  like  process  (if  selection  must  have 
been  gone  through  by  the  unknown  rabbins  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  Slowly  and 
hesitatingly  they  received  into  the  canon,  as  they  went 
on  with  tlieir  unparalleled  work  of  the  expurgation  by 
a  people  of  its  own  literature,  the  two  Ijooks  which 
have  been  the  stumiiling-blocks  of  commentators — Ec- 
desiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  ((iinsburg,  Kohelclh, 
p.  13-15).  Tliey  give  excerptii  onlj'  from  the  3000 
proverbs.  Of  the  thousand  and  five  songs  (the  precise 
number  in<iicates  a  known  collection)  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  They  were  willing  to  admit  Kohe- 
letii  for  the  sake  of  its  ethical  conclusion;  the  Song 
of  Songs,  because  at  a  very  early  i)eriod,  possibly  even 
then,  it  had  received  a  mystical  interpretation  (Keil, 
Kiiiliit.  ill  flii.1  Alte  Test.  §  127) — because  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which,  if  passionate,  was  also 
tender  and  pure  and  true.     But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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there  are  elements  in  that  poem— the  strong  delight  in  ' 
visible  outward  beauty,  the  surrender  of  heart  and  will 
to  one  overpowering  impulse — which  migbt  come  to  be 
divorced  from  truth  and  purity,  and  would  then  be  per- 
ilous in  proportion  to  their  grace  and  charm.  (But  see 
lliiUin,  Sulom.  a  Scepticismo  Dejhmis  [Host.  1710].) 
8ucb  a  divorce  took  place,  we  know,  in  the  actual  life  of 
Solomon.  It  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  the 
idyls  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  uttered  themselves. 
The  poems  of  the  son  of  David  may  have  been  like 
those  of  Hafiz.  The  scribes  who  compiled  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Test,  may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  chari- 
tably to  his  fame  in  excluding  them. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  specially  dwelt  on  in 
Scripture — "God  gave  him  wisdom  and  understanding 
exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore."  The  term  •'  heart"  is 
often  used  for  "mind,"  and  the  meaning  is,  that  Solo- 
mon was  endowed  with  great  faculties  and  capacities; 
and  that  his  intellect  was  not  only  stored  with  vast  and 
varied  information,  but  was  so  active,  shrewd,  and  pen- 
etrating as  to  be  successful  in  its  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. He  had  at  once  an  unwearying  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  he  had  also  the  creative  pow- 
er of  genius.  Nature  and  man  were  his  study;  botany 
and  zoology  shared  his  attention  with  men  and  man- 
ners; and  his  spirit  gave  utterance  to  its  thoughts  and 
emotions  in  jjoetry.  He  was  a  sage,  a  poet,  and  a  nat- 
uralist— "he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs:  and  his 
Songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes" 
(1  Kings  iv,  32,  33).  The  value  of  his  zoological  or  bo- 
tanical researches  we  know  not.  No  doubt  his  knowl- 
edge took  minute  cognizance  more  of  external  peculiar- 
ity than  of  inner  structure,  but  it  may  have  had  the 
rudiments  of  a  science,  though  he  may  not  be  compared 
to  Linnfflus  or  Hooker,  Cuvier  or  Owen.  He  was  not 
so  absorbed  in  royal  cares  or  royal  state  and  luxury  as 
to  forget  mental  culture.  Amid  much  that  was  weak 
and  wrong,  he  was  "yet  acquainting  his  heart  with  wis- 
dom" (Eccles.  ii,  3).  The  "  wisdom  of  Egypt"  was  pro- 
verbial in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine ;  but  Sol- 
omon outstripped  it.  Arabia  was  the  home  of  that  sa- 
gacity that  clothes  itself  in  proverbs  and  of  that  subtle- 
ty which  created  riddles  and  queries;  but  "Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
east  country."  There  had  been  men  of  noted  intelli- 
gence in  his  own  country,  such  as  Ethan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  temple  music  in  David's  time;  Heman, 
one  of  the  famous  singers  and  "  the  king's  seer  in  the 
words  of  God;"  and  Chalcol  and  Darda;  but  Solomon 
was  "wiser  than  all  men"  (1  Kings  iv,  29-31).  (See 
the  monographs  De  Sap.  Sal.  by  Jloller  [Kil.  1703J, 
Lund  [Upsala,  170oJ,and  Scherer  [Argent.  1770].) 

The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has  been  said,  as 
at  any  rate  representing  the  three  stages  of  his  life. 
The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before  us  the  brightness  of 
his  youth;  the  heart  as  yet  untainted ;  human  love  pas- 
sionate, yet  undetiled,  and  therefore  becoming,  under  a 
higher  inspiration — half-consciously,  it  may  be,  to  itself, 
but,  if  not,  then  unconsciously  for  others — the  parable  of 
the  soul's  aflfections.  (See  Krummacher,  ^'ci/owo«  and 
Shiilammith  [Lond.  1838].)  Then  comes  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  the  stage  of  practical,  prudential  thought, 
searching  into  the  recesses  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty 
in  little  things  as  well  as  great,  resting  all  duty  on  the 
fear  of  God,  gathering,  from  the  wide  lessons  of  a  king's 
experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could  ill  afford  to 
lose.  Both  in  Ecclesiastes  (ii,  3-12)  and  yet  more  in 
Proverbs  (i,  11-17  ;  vii,  6-23)  we  may  find  traces  of  ex- 
periences gained  in  other  ways.  The  graphic  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  robbers  and  the  prostitutes  of  an  Eastern 
city  could  hardly  have  been  drawn  but  by  one  who,  like 
Haroun  al-Kashid  and  other  Oriental  kings,  at  times 
laid  aside  the  trappings  of  royalty  and  plunged  into  the 


other  extreme  of  social  life,  that  so  he  might  gain  the 
excitement  of  a  fresh  sensation.  The  poet  has  become 
the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moral- 
ist. But  the  man  passed  through  both  stages  without 
being  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were  to 
him  but  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known  and  ex- 
hausted (Eccles.  i,  ii).  Therefore  there  came,  as  in  the 
Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retrilnition.  The 
"sense  that  wore  with  time"  avenged  "the  crime  of 
sense."  There  fell  on  him,  as  on  other  crowned  volup- 
tuaries, the  weariness  which  sees  written  on  all  things, 
Vanity  of  vanities.  Slowly  only  could  he  recover  from 
that  "  vexatiim  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  penitence  that 
brought  to  his  father  David  the  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness. He  could  not  rise  to  the  height  from  which  he 
had  fallen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his  first  love.  The 
weary  soul  could  only  lay  again,  with  slow  and  painful 
relapses,  the  foundations  of  a  true  morality.  See  Ec- 
clesiastes. 

Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  maj'  not  enter  into 
the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer  either  waj'  the 
doubting  question.  Is  there  any  hope?  Others  have 
not  shrunk  from  debating  that  question,  deciding,  ac- 
cording to  their  formula,  that  he  did  or  did  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  salvation  so  as  to  satisfy  them,  were 
they  to  be  placed  upon  the  judgment-seat.  It  would 
not  be  profitable  to  give  references  to  the  patristic  and 
other  writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  subject.  They 
have  been  elaborately  collected  by  Calmet  {Did.  s.  v. 
"  Salomon,  Nouvelle  Dissert,  de  la  Salut  du  Sal.").  It  is 
noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrvsostom  and  the 
theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  for  the  most  part, 
favorable,  Augustine  and  those  of  the  Latin,  for  the 
most  part,  adverse,  to  his  chances  of  salvation.  (See 
Petersen, />e  Salute  Salomonia  [Jen.  1(565]  ;  Keime,  Ilar- 
monia  Vitte  Salomouis  [ibid.  1711J;  Ewald,  Sulomo 
[Gera,  1800].) 

VI.  Ler/emls.—  l.  The  impression  made  by  Solomon 
on  the  minds  of  later  generations  is  shown  in  its  best 
form  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction  of  his  name  for 
even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writers.  Possibly  in 
Ecclesiastes,  certainly  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  we  have 
instances  of  this,  free  from  the  vicious  element  of  an 
Apocryphal  literature.  Before  long,  however,  it  took 
other  forms,  liound  the  facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nu- 
cleus, there  gathers  a  whole  world  of  fantastic  fables, 
Jewish,  Christian,  iMohammedan  —  refractions,  colored 
and  distorted  according  to  the  media  through  which  they 
pass,  of  a  colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Ec- 
clesiastes we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He 
and  the  rabbins  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine  to- 
gether in  Jabne.  His  paradise  was  filled  with  costly 
trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from  India. 
The  casuistry  of  the  rabbins  rested  on  his  dicta.  Ash- 
medai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  deprived  him  of  his 
magic  ring,  and  he  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Isra- 
el weeping,  and  saying,  I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem  (Koran,  sur.  38;  Ginsburg,  A'o^f/e^/(, 
app.  i,  H).  He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to 
cure  diseases  and  cast  out  evil  spirits;  and  for  centuries 
incantations  bearing  his  name  were  the  special  boast  of 
all  the  "vagabond  Jew  exorcists"  who  swarmed  in  the 
cities  of  the  emjiire  (Josephus,  Aiil.v'm,2,  5;  Just. Mart. 
Respons.  ad  Ortliod.  bb ,  Origon,  Comm.  in  Matt,  axri, 
3).  His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech 
of  beasts  and  birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was  said, 
by  his  descendant  Hillel  (Koran,  sur.  37,  Ewald,  iii, 
407).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and  herbs 
(Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudep.  V.  T.  p.  1042).  The  name 
of  a  well-known  plant,  .Solomon's-seal  (Cf«»v(/A/?7(j  mu- 
jalis),  perpetuates  the  old  belief.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Syriac  and  .\rabian  alphabets  {ihid.  p.  1014). 

2.  Arabic  imaginaticjii  took  a  yet  wilder  flight.  Af- 
ter a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afrits  and  Jinns, 
Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast  them  into  the  sea 
(Lane,  A  raliaii  Siyhts,  i,  36j.     The  remote  pre-Adam- 
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ite  past  was  peopleil  with  a  succession  of  forty  Solomons 
ruling  oviT  (litlVniit  rati's,  each  with  a  shield  ami  sword 
that  gave  them  sovereij;iity  over  tlie  Jiniis.  "  To  Solo- 
mon himself  heloiif^ed  the  magic  ring  wliich  revealed 
to  him  the  past,  the  |)reseiit,  and  the  future.  Because 
he  staved  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen,  God  gave  him  the  winds 
as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  llew  over  him,  making  a  per- 
|)ctual  canopy.  The  da'inons,  in  their  spite,  wrote  books 
of  m.igic  in  his  name;  but  he,  being  aware  of  it,  seized 
them  and  placed  them  under  liis  throne,  wliere  they  re- 
mained till  liis  dcatli,  and  then  tiie  (hemoiis  again  got 
hold  of  them  and  scattered  tliem  abroad  (Koran,  sur.  21 ; 
U'Herbelot,  s.  V.  ".Soliman  lien  Daomi").  Tiie  visit  of 
the  ipicen  of  Sheba  furnislied  some  three  or  four  ro- 
mances. The  Koran  (^sur.  27)  narrates  her  visit,  her 
wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which  .Solomon 
professed.  She  ai)pears  inidi-r  three  ditVerent  names — 
Xioaule  (I'almet,  Diet.  s.  v.),  lialkis  (D'llerbelot,  s.  v.), 
Makeila  (Pineda,  v,  14).  Tiie  .Vrabs  claim  her  as  be- 
longing to  Yemen;  the  Ethiopians  as  coming  from  Me- 
roe.  In  each  form  of  the  story  a  son  is  born  to  her, 
which  calls  Solomon  its  father — in  the  Arab  version, 
Meilekh;  in  the  Ethiopian,  Uavid,  after  his  grandfa- 
ther, the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  Etliiojiian  kings  (Lu- 
AiAi,  llUl.  .E'hinp.ii.'i-b).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews 
accompanied  her  on  her  return  home,  and  from  them 
were  descended  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great 
Trestcr  .lohii  (Presbyter  .Joannes)  of  medi.eval  travel- 
lers (D'llerbelot,  loc.  cit ;  Pineda,  loc.  cit. ;  Corylus,  Diss. 
lie  Itfjiiui  A  iislr.  in  Menthen's  Thegdnrux,  vol.  i).  She 
brought  to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  whicli  the  Magi 
afterwards  brought  to  Christ.  See  Magi.  One,  at  least, 
of  the  hard  tpiestions  with  which  she  came  was  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy  girls  were  dressed 
up  by  her  exactly  alike,  so  that  no  eye  could  distinguish 
them.  The  king  placed  water  before  them  and  bade 
tiiein  wash ;  and  then,  when  the  boys  scrubbed  their 
faces  and  tlie  girls  stroked  them  softly,  lie  made  out 
which  were  which  (Glycas,  AumiL  in  Kabricius,  loc. 
cit.).  Versions  of  these  and  other  legends  are  to  be 
found  also  in  Weil,  Jiihl.  Liyeiids,  p.  171;  Flirst,  Pe7-- 
lemchiiiire,  ch.  xxxvi. 

'6.  The  fame  of  .Solomon  spread  northward  and  east- 
ward to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed  the  INIeder- 
Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  Hatii-sheba,  said  that  Persepolis 
had  been  iniilt  by  the  .linns  at  his  connnand,  and  point- 
ed to  the  i'akht-i-Suleiman  (Solomon's  tlirone)  in  proof. 
Through  their  spells,  too,  he  made  iiis  wonderful  jour- 
ney, breakfasting  at  Persepolis,  dining  at  Baalbek,  and 
supping  at  Jerusalem  (Chardin,  iii,  llj.i,  143;  Ouseley, 
ii,  41,  437).  Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single 
life  of  David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon ; 
one,  the  Siil>ii,i<iri-\,imi'Ji,  in  eighty  books,  ascribed  to 
the  |ioet  Firdusi  (D'llfrbelot,  loc.  ril. ;  Chardin,  iii, 
I'JX).  Ill  |K>|iular  belii'f  he  was  confounded  with  the 
great  Persian  hero  Jemshid  (Ouseley,  ii,  (i4). 

4.  .\s  migiit  be  exfiected,  the  legends  appeared  in 
their  coarsi-.ti  ami  Ijasest  form  in  ICurope,  hising  all  their 
ixietry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most  detestable  of 
Ajtocrypha,  books  of  magic,  a  Hygromanteia,  a  Contra- 
dictio  Sulomonis  (whatever  that  may  be)  con<lemned 
by  GelitiiuH,  Incantationes,  Clavicula,  and  the  like.  Two 
of  iheiM'  Htrange  lj<Hik»  have  been  reprinted  in  fac-simile 
by  .ScheiJM'l  (Kli>»ter,  v).  The  Cliiiiciild  Siiliimonis 
.S'vcmmtinlici  consists  of  incantations  made  up  of  He- 
brew words;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the  enchanter 
is  the  Sii/illnia  .SV//<)//j<.;iw,  engraved  with  Helirew  cliar- 
aclerK,  such  an  might  havi'  been  handed  down  Ihrongh 
a  long  Huccesttion  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  is  singular 
(unlesji  thiH,  Uh),  waH  part  of  the  imposture)  that  both 
the  b<HikN  profesB  to  be  puiilihhed  with  the  special  license 
of  (MipeH  .Inliiis  II  and  Alexander  VI.  Was  this  ///c  form 
of  Hebrew  literature  which  they  were  willing  to  en- 
courage'/ A  plen-sant  Persian  apologue  teaching  a  les- 
ion dewrven  lo  be  res«'ued  fn.in  the  mass  .if  fables.  The 
king  of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  anta,  took 


the  insect  on  his  hand,  and  held  converse  with  it,  ask- 
ing, CriA'sus-like,  "Am  not  I  the  mightiest  and  most 
glorious  of  men'r"'  "Not  so,"  replied  the  ant-king. 
"Thou  sittest  on  a  throne  of  gold,  but  I  make  thy  hand 
my  throne,  and  thus  am  greater  than  thou"  (Chardin, 
iii,  198).  One  pseudonymous  work  has  a  somewhat 
higher  character,  the  Psulterium  Salomonis,  altogether 
without  merit,  a  mere  cento  from  the  Psalms  of  David, 
but  not  otherwise  offensive  (Fabricius,  i,917;  Tregelles, 
I  III  roil,  to  the  Xew  Test.  p.  154),  and  therefore  attached 
sometimes,  as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the 
sacred  volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the 
omnivorous  Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  repent, 
and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim, doing  penance,  and  they  scourged  him  tive  times 
with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in  sackcloth  through 
the  cities  of  Israel,  saying  as  he  went,  "Give  alms  to 
Solomon"  (Bede,  I)e  Salom.  ap.  Pineda). 

VII.  Xew-Tesi(iment  Vieius. — We  pass  from  this  wild 
farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fables  to  that  which  pre- 
sents the  most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The  teaching 
of  the  New  Test,  adds  nothing  to  the  materials  for  a 
life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  take  the  truest  measure 
of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Son  of  jNIan  passes  sentence 
on  all  that  kingly  pomp.  It  declares  that  in  the  hum- 
blest work  of  God,  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a 
grace  and  beauty  inexhaustible,  so  that  even  "  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these"  (Matt, 
vi,  29).  It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth 
in  wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike,  his,  taking,  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper,  truer,  purer, 
because  united  with  purity,  victory  over  temptation, 
self-sacrifice,  the  true  large -heartedness  of  sympathy 
with  all  men.  On  the  lowest  view  which  serious  think- 
ers have  ever  taken  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
they  have  owned  that  there  was  in  him  one  "greater 
than  Solomon"  (xii,  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David, 
ideally  a  tyjie  of  the  Clirist  that  was  to  come,  was  in  his 
actual  life  the  most  strangely  contrasted.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  true,  the  later.  Son  of  David,  to  fulfil  the 
prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered  round  the  birth 
of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true  Shelomoh,  the  prince  of 
peace,  the  true  Jedid-jah,  the  well-beloved  of  the  Father. 
(See  De  Pineda,  De  Rebus  Salomonticis  [Cologne,  1613, 
1(586]  ;  Hess,  Gesch.  Salomons  [Ziir.  1785J  ;  Miller,  Lect- 
ures on  Solomon  [Lond.  1838].) 

SOLOMON'S  GAKDENS  (Eccles.  ii,  5).  See  Gar- 
den. 

SOLO^ION'S  POOLS  (Eccles.  ii,  6).  Of  the  vari- 
ous pools  inentioncd  in  Scrijiture,  or  usually  regarded 
as  such,  porliaps  tlie  most  celebrated  are  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  in  Wady  Urtas,  between  Hebron  and  Bethle- 
hem, called  by  the  Arabs  el-Biirak,  from  which  an 
ai|ucduct  was  carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem 
with  water  (Ecclus.  xxiv,  30,  31).  They  are  three  in 
number,  i)artly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  built 
with  masonry,  but  all  lined  with  cement,  and  formed 
on  successive  levels,  with  conduits  leading  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower,  and  flights  of  steps  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  each  (Sandys,  Trav.  p.  150).  They  are  all 
formed  in  the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Etham,  with  a  dam 
across  its  opening,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the  low- 
est pool.  Their  dimensions  are  thus  given  bv  Dr.  Bob- 
inscm  (/y/W. /r-cs-.  i,  348,  374) :  (1.)  I'pper  jiool :  length 
380  feet;  breadth  at  the  east  236  feet,  at  tlie  west  229 
feet ;  depth  at  the  east  25  feet;  distance  above  the  mid- 
dle pool  KJO  feet.  (2.)  Middle  pool:  length  423  feet; 
breadth  at  the  east  250  feet, at  the  west  160  feet;  depth 
39  feel;  distance  above  the  lower  pool  248  feet.  (3.) 
Lower  pool:  length  582  feet;  breadth  at  the  east  207 
feet,  at  the  west  118  feet;  depth  ,50  feet.  They  appear 
to  be  sniiplied  in  part  from  a  spring  in  the  ground  above 
(see  Thomson,  Litnd  mid  Book,  i,  311),  but  they  are  ev- 
idently tilled  mostly  by  surface-water  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, as  they  drain  the  neighboring  hill -sides.  The 
aijueduct  has  two  lines,  an  upper  and  a  lower  level;  the 
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"Pools  of  Solomon."     (Prom  a  photograph.) 


former  tunnelling  the  hill,  and  the  latter  passing  near 
the  surface  by  way  of  Bethlehem  (see  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Jerusalem,  Notes,  p.  80  sq.).     See  Pool. 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH,  a  name  given  in  Scripture  to 
two  very  different  structures  in  Jerusalem  :  (o)  The 
"porch  of  judgment"  attached  to  the  palace  (1  Kings 
vii,  7),  for  which  see  Palace  ;  and  (6)  "  Solomon's 
Porch,"  or  portico  (oroa  SoXo/jwi'oc),  the  outer  eastern 
corridor  of  the  Temple  (John  x,  23 ;  Acts  iii,  11 ;  v,  12), 
for  which  see  Temple. 

SOLOMON'S  PSALTER.  See  Psalter  of  Solo- 
mon. 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (nfb^  -rnlnS  ;  Sept. 
viol  'AfSSrjffBXixa,  Ezra  ii,  58 ;  viol  SovXiov  SaXoijitwi', 
ver.  56;  Neh.  vii,  57,  60;  Yu\g.  filii  servorttm  Salomo- 
nis).  The  descendants  ("  sons")  of  persons  thus  named 
appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  returned  from  the 
captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  lowest  places  in 
those  lists,  and  their  position  indicates  some  connection 
with  the  services  of  the  Temple.  First  come  the  priests, 
then  Levites,  then  Nethinim,  then  "  the  children  of  Sol- 
omon's servants."  In  the  Greek  of  1  Esdr.  v,  33,  35, 
the  order  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  Nethinim  we  meet 
with  hpoSovXoi,  "  servants"  or  "  ministers"  of  the  Tem- 
ple. In  the  absence  of  any  definite  statement  as  to 
their  office,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  and  inference.  (1.) 
The  name,  as  well  as  the  order,  implies  inferiority,  even 
to  the  Nethinim.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
slaves  of  Solomon.  The  servitude  of  the  Nethinim, 
"(/iven  to  the  Lord,"  was  softened  by  the  idea  of  dedi- 
cation. (2.)  The  starting-point  of  their  history  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  1  Kings  v,  13, 14 ;  ix,  20, 21 ;  2  Chron. 
viii,  7, 8.  Canaanites,  who  hatl  been  living  till  then  with 
a  certain  measure  of  freedom,  were  reduced  by  Solomon 
to  the  helot  state,  and  compelled  to  labor  in  the  king's 
stone-quarries,  and  in  building  his  palaces  and  cities. 
To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  change  had  been  effected 
under  David,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  then  connect- 
ed specially  with  the  Temple,  and  the  servitude  under 
his  successor  was  at  once  harder  and  more  extended  (1 
Cliron.  xxii,  2).  (8.)  The  last  passage  throws  some 
light  on  their  special  office.  The  Nethinim,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gibeonites,  were  appointed  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  (Josh,  ix,  23),  and  this  was  enough  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  tabernacle.  For  the  construction  and  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labor  was  required, 
and  the  new  slaves  were  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and 
squaring  shmes  (1  Kings  v,  17,  18).  Their  descendants 
appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  order,  probably  inherit- 


ing the  same  functions  and  the  same  skill.  The  prom- 
inence which  the  erection  of  a  new  Temple  on  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon  would  give  to  their  work  accounts 
for  the  special  mention  of  tliem  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Like  the  Nethinim,  they  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  proselytes,  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
ritual,  though  belonging  to  the  hated  race,  and,  even  in 
their  names,  bearing  traces  of  their  origin  (Ezra  ii,  55- 
58).  Like  them,  too,  the  great  mass  must  either  have 
perished,  or  given  up  their  position,  or  remained  at 
Babylon.  The  392  of  Ezra  ii,  55  (Nethinim  included) 
must  have  been  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  descendants 
of  the  160,000  employed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  v,  15). — 
Smith.     See  Nethinim. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     See  Canticles. 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.    See  Wisdom,  Book  of. 

Solomon  ben-Gabirol.     See  Ibn-Gebirol. 

Solomon  ben-Isaac.     See  Rashi. 

Solotaja  Baba  (the  golden  woman),  a  deity  of  the 
Slavic  mythology,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  extreme 
east  of  European  Russia,  and  whose  image  was  covered 
with  gold.  The  nomads  and  hunters  of  the  steppes 
offered  her  beasts  taken  from  their  herds,  or  the  skins 
of  animals  taken  in  the  chase.  The  hollow  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  occupied  by  the  priest  who  was  se- 
lected to  pronounce  her. oracles;  and  the  opportunity 
so  afforded  was  largely  used  to  persuade  the  assembled 
shepherds  to  make  more  liberal  offerings.  The  blood 
of  the  sacrifices  was  used  to  smear  the  eyes  and  mouth 
of  the  goddess,  and  what  remained  of  the  animal  be- 
came the  property  of  her  servants. — Vollmer,  Wurterh. 
d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Solus  (nlone^,  a  term  used  in  old  English  registers 
to  designate  an  unmarried  man. 

Soluta  (free),  a  term  sometimes  used  in  old  Eng- 
lish registers  to  designate  a  spinster. 

Soma,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  moon;  also  termed 
Chandra,  was  (H  an  entire  dynasty  of  Hindu  kings 
who  bore  the  title  "  children  of  the  moon  ;"  (2)  the 
moon-plant  (Asclepias  acida),  from  which  a  milky  juice 
was  extracted,  that,  when  mixed  with  barley  and  fer- 
mented, formed  an  intoxicating  drink  much  used  in  the  , 
ancient  Vedic  worship.  This  plant  was  held  sacred 
and  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  of  the  Vai<lic  period. 
The  hymns  comprising  one  whole  section  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  are  addressed  to  the  Soma,  and  its  deification  is 
still  more  prominent  in  the  Siima-Veda.  As  early  as 
,  the  liitj-Veda,  the  Soma  sacrifice  is  called  amrita  (\m- 
i  mortal),  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  liquor  which 
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tomtnunicates  immortality.  It  was  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  ancient  daily  offering  amonj,'  the  Hin- 
dus. The  plants  were  gathered  on  the  hills  by  moon- 
light, and  hrought  home  in  carts  drawn  by  rams:  the 
stalks  are  lirnist'd  with  stones  and  placed  with  the  juice 
in  a  strainer  of  goat's  hair,  and  furtlicr  squeezed  by  the 
priest's  ten  lingers,  ornamented  l)y  rings  of  flattened 
pold.  Lastly,  the  juice,  mixed  with  barley  and  clari- 
fied butter,  ferments,  and  is  then  drawn  otl"  in  a  scoop 
for  the  gods,  and  in  a  ladle  for  the  jiriests.  They  tinally 
gay  to  Indra  (its  discoverer),  "  Tliy  inebriety  is  most 
intense,  m-vertheless  thy  acts  are  most  beneticent.''  See 
Ganhier.  Fnilhs  of  the  U'orlil,  s.  v.;  Butler,  Land  of  the 
IV«/'(.  (ilossary  ;  VoUmer,  WOrterb.d.  Mylhol.s.w 

Somascbians,  Tiik  Oudku  ok.  The  Somaschi- 
ans  arc  ;!  religions  order  in  the  Church  of  Kome,  and 
their  congregations  rank  with  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions called  into  being  by  the  effort  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Protestant  Keformation  in  the  16th 
century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  solitary  ham- 
let of  Somascho,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  where 
Girolamo  Miani  (Hieronymus  .Emilianns),  the  founder, 
undertook  the  definitive  organization  of  the  order  and 
wrote  its  first  rule.  Jliani  was  a  noble  Venetian  who 
served  with  distinction  against  Charles  VHI  and  Louis 
XII.  ancl  who  was  given  over  to  frivolity  and  worldli- 
ness  until  the  capitulation  of  Castelnuovo,  near  Treviso, 
■where  he  commanded,  made  him  the  prisoner  of  the 
(Jermans  un<ler  Maximilian  I  (15(W).  He  was  thrown 
into  a  dark  dungeon  and  there  abjured  his  sins,  and 
vowed  a  thorough  reformation  of  life  to  God  if  he 
should  once  more  become  free.  It  is  related  that  his 
prayers  were  heard,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  caused 
ins  shackles  to  fall  from  his  liml)s  and  led  him  through 
the  midst  of  the  guard  to  freedom.  He  now  renounced 
the  dignity  of  podesta  of  Castelnuovo,  given  him  in 
recognition  of  his  bravery,  and  accepted  an  inferior 
position  in  Venice  itself,  where  he  displayed  great  be- 
nevolence in  caring  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  especially 
during  a  famine  and  pestilence  in  1.528.  Eventually, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  poor  orphan 
children  and  fallen  women.  He  founded  an  or|)han 
asylum  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  St.  Roch  in 
Venice,  in  1.'>2H,  and  afterwards  others  in  Verona,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Brescia.  In  1532  he  established  a  magdalen 
asylum  in  Venice;  and  tinally  he  united  with  a  num- 
ber of  like-minded  clergymen  in  fomiding  a  congrega- 
tion for  the  care  anil  administering  of  the  institutions 
he  had  e-iablished,  and  for  the  training  of  young  per- 
sons to  siu'ceed  in  that  work.  Pope  Clement  VII  high- 
ly approved  of  this  benevolent  order,  and  favored  it. 
Its  seat  was  fixed  at  .Somascho,  though  other  houses 
were  subseipienily  established  at  I'avia  and  Milan. 
Miani  dieil  I-'eb.  «,  1.537.  He  was  succeeded  by  Angelus 
Marcus  fiainbarana,  under  whose  administration  the 
community  wa-s  solemnly  constituted  an  order  of  regu- 
lar clergy  luider  the  rule  of  St.  .Viigustine,  and  denom- 
inated Cl.riri  Ri-ijulares  S.  Miijoli  /'tipitv  Coru/reydlionis 
Somiinrliir,  from  a  church  in  I'avin  presented  to  them 
by  archbi-ihiip  Charles  Borromeo  of  Slilan.  The  order 
was  afterwards  temporarily  united  with  the  Thuiliius 
(1.5-1»'>  5.5  I,  and  with  the  I'ulln  i:<  nf  Cluiilinn  Ductriiie 
m  France  (  1010-17  ),  and  increased  largely  in  luim- 
l)er»  and  intluencc,  so  that  in  KiOl  Alexander  VII  ap- 
proved its  division  into  three  provinces — Lombard, 
Venetian,  nml  Roman.  It  sustained  numerous  colleges, 
and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young.     A  French  proviixie  was  subseipienilv  added. 

The  coiiHtilutions  i(f  (he  order  are  based  on  the  ideas 
of  its  fniiiider  as  collected  by  the  procurator-general, 
Ant.  I'alinuH,  anil  approved  by  pope  Urban  VIII,  and 
they  have  continued  without  essential  change  until 
now.  i'liey  pres«-rilK?  simple  and  poor  clothing,  in  all 
rfii|K-cls  like  thai  of  the  regular  clergy,  simple  fond,  fre- 
•juent  prayers  by  day  and  night,  fastings,  bodily  morti- 

•Ic'i ,  ininnial  hibi.r.  care  of  the  sick  and  of  orphans, 

aiid  the  iustrucii ,f  the  y..ung.     They  mav  be  seen 


in  Holstenius,  Cod.  Reg.  Mon.  iii,  199-292;  comp.  also 
the  Bollandists'  Vitd  Hierouynii  ^Emiluiiii,  February, 
vol.  ii ;  Helyot,  Gesc/i.  d.  Klosler-  u.  Ei/teroi-deii,  iv,  203 
sij. ;  Fehr,  Gesch.  d.  MOnchsorden,  ii,  41  sq.  —  Herzog, 
Re(d-Kiicijklop.  s.  V. 

Somasquo,  Fathers  of.     See  Clekks  of  St. 

JlA.IOI.rs  ;    So.MASCHIANS. 

Somatist,  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit- 
ual substances,  and  admits  that  of  corporeal  or  material 
beings  only.     See  Materialism, 

Somatology,  the  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material 
substances. 

Somerville,  ^^rs.  Mary,  a  distinguished  scientist 
and  mathematician,  whose  studies  tended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christian  learning,  was  born  in  Jedburgh, 
Scotland,  Dec.  2(3, 1780,  and  was  the  daughter  of  admiral 
William  Fairfax.  In  her  early  childhood  she  gave  no 
promise  of  genius,  but  was  apparently  beneath  mediocri- 
ty. Her  mind  was  awakened  to  higher  aspirations  and 
endeavors  by  a  slow  and  spontaneous  process.  At  the 
age  of  eleven,  while  spending  a  vacation  at  Burnt  Island, 
she  occupied  her  time  gathering  sea-shells,  the  beginning 
of  her  knowledge  of  natural  history.  From  her  father 
she  inherited  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  turned  the  gar- 
den of  her  home  into  a  studio,  the  beginning  of  her 
love  of  botany.  Two  small  globes  in  the  house  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  thus  began  her  study  in  ge- 
ography and  astronomy.  She  soon  learned  to  play  on 
the  piano,  and  in  a  little  while  became  an  accomplished 
painter,  studying  under  Nasmyth  in  Edinburgh.  The 
love  of  knowleilge  became  an  irrepressible  passion.  She 
took  up  Euclid  alone,  which  she  soon  mastered;  stud- 
ied navigation,  and  taught  herself  Latin  enough  to 
read  Cesar's  Commentaries.  In  1804  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  Greig,  and  resided  in  London.  After  three 
years  she  returned,  a  widow  with  two  children,  to  Burnt 
Island,  where  she  resumed  her  studies  with  more  dili- 
gence than  ever.  Prof.  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh  L'ni- 
versify,  gives  the  following  catalogue  of  books  which 
she  mastered:  Francour's  Pure  Mathematics,  Elements 
of  Mechanics  ;  Lacrqjx's  A  Igehra,  Differential  Calculus, 
Finite  Differences  and  Series  ;  Biot's  .4  nalytical  Geoni- 
eti~y  and  A  stronomy  ;  Poisson's  Treatise  on  Mechanics ; 
La  Grange's  Theory  of  A  nalytical  Functions ;  Euler's 
A  lyehra,  Isoperimetrical  Problems  (  in  Latin  )  ;  Clai- 
rault's  Figure  of  the  Earth  ;  Monge's  Application  of 
A  nalysis  to  Geometi-y ;  Callet's  Logarithms  ;  La  Place's 
Mecanique  Celeste,  and  Amdytical  Theoiy  of  Proh<d>ili- 
ties.  In  1812  she  married  her  cousin,  Dr.  William  Somer- 
ville, who  deeply  sympathized  with  her  in  her  studies. 
She  soon  became  a  correspondent  of  such  men  as  F'ara- 
day  and  La  Place,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  Losing  her  fortune, 
she  was  dependent  upon  a  government  pension,  first  of 
one  thousand,  later  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  lived, 
for  economy,  many  years  in  Italy.  Mrs.  Somerville 
comiiuied  to  keep  nj)  her  studies  in  her  advanced 
years,  working  from  8  A.M.  till  12  or  1  P.M..  even  in 
her  ninetieth  year.  She  died  Nov.  29,  1872.  Her 
works  are,  MechanUm  of  the  Heavens  (Lond.  1831, 8vo; 
Phila.  1832,  18mo) : — On  the  Coimectiou  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  (Lond.  18.34.  12mo;  8th  ed.  1849.  8vo  ;  "com- 
pletely revised,  1859,  8vo ;  American  editions.  N.  Y. 
1840,  etc.  Vitno) -.—J'hi/sical  Geognijihy  (Lond.  1848,  2 
vols.  12mo;  2(1  cd.  1819;  3d  ed.  1851  ;  4fh  ed.  1858,8vo; 
5th  ed.  18(i2,  8vo;  American  editions,  Phila.  1848,  1850, 
18,53,  18,5(),  12mo):  —  On  Molecular  and  Microscopic 
Science  (Lond,  1809,  2'vols.  8vo). 

Sommer-  or  Summer-beam,  a  main  beam  or 
girder  in  a  tloor.  etc. ;  a  name  now  seldom  used  except 
in  the  compound  breast-summer. 

Sommer,  Pkteij  Niciioi.as,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  in  Hamburg.  (Jermany,  .Ian.  9.  1709.  He  re- 
ceived a  thoroMgh  cl.'issical  and  professional  education, 
and  on  the  com|iletion  of  his  course  was  licensed  as  a 
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theological  candidate.  He  received  a  call  from  a  Church 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  left  for  America  Oct.  24, 174-2, 
and  arrived  at  his  destination.  May  25, 1743.  Here  for 
nearly  fifty  years  he  labored,  having  a  wide  field,  often 
travelling  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  to  care  for  destitute 
Lutheran  settlements.  In  1708  he  was  suddenly  smitten 
with  blindness,  but  still  continued  to  serve  the  Church 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  his  sight  was  as  unex- 
pectedly restored.  In  1788  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  and  removed  to  Sharon,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Oct.  27, 1795.  "  Mr. 
Summer  held  a  high  rank  in  his  denomination,  as  an 
able,  earnest,  laborious,  and  successful  minister."  See 
S[>rague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  13. 

Sommier,  Jean  Claude,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  July  22,  1661,  at  Vauvillers,  and  studied  at  Besan- 
(jon,  where  he  became  doctor  in  theology  and  law.  He 
was  first  curate  of  Girancourt,  and  afterwards  (1606)  at 
Champs.  He  became  preacher  to  Leopold  I  of  Lorraine, 
anil  was  engaged  in  several  important  negotiations  of 
state.  Benedict  XIII  made  him  archbishop  of  C;«sarea 
and  jirothonotary  apostolic  in  1725,  and  the  same  year  he 
received  the  provostship  of  St.  Die  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical honors.  His  zeal  for  clerical  privileges  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  bishop  of  Toul,  which 
continued  till  his  death,  (Jet.  3,  1737.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  works  on  local  Church  history,  for  which  see 
Hoefer^  Xuuc.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sommonacodom,  in  Siamese  mythology,  was  a 
most  wise  legislator,  who  was  conceived  by  his  virgin- 
mother  from  the  sun.  He  traversed  the  world,  passing 
thniugh  repeated  births  until  he  had  occupied  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies,  and  blesses  the  world  with  his 
teachings  until  his  mission  is  accomplished  and  the 
earth  is  free  from  sin.  He  trained  many  pupils,  and 
died  from  eating  the  tlesh  of  a  hog  which  contained  the 
soul  of  an  evil  genius  whom  he  had  once  conquered. 
Temples  and  numerous  statues  were  erected  in  his  hon- 
or throughout  Siam. — Yollmer,  Wurtetb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Somnia  {dreams),  in  Roman  mythology,  were  chil- 
dren of  Krebus  and  Night,  whose  palace  in  Tartarus  had 
two  gates,  the  one  of  ivory  and  the  other  of  bone.  From 
the  latter  issued  the  truthful,  from  the  former  the  fan- 
ciful and  deceptive,  dreams. 

Somnists,  a  name  for  those  who  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  in  an  unconscious  state  from  the  time  of  death 
until  the  resurrection  ;  called  also  Soul  Sleepers  (q.  v.). 

Somiius,  or  Hvpnos.  in  Koman  and  Grecian  my- 
thology, ^^■as  the  god  of  sleep. 

Somoda,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  female  genii,  lielonging  to  the  race  of  the 
Gantharvas;  a  servant  of  tiie  holy  Tshuli. 

Somovansham,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  fa- 
mous family  of  kings  which  claimed  descent  directly 
from  the  moon  (Soma  or  Chandra),  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Children  of  the  Moon. 

Sompnour  (i.  e.  summone?-),  a  term  found  in  Chau- 
cer and  other  of  our  older  writers  to  designate  the  officer 
who  is  now  called  an  apparitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sum- 
mon delinquents  to  appear  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Son,  properly  "2,  hen  (often  rendered  in  the  plural 
"  children"),  tniif .  From  the  root  nj3,  to  build,  are  de- 
rived both  '3,  son,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  etc.,  and  PS,  diiuijh- 
ter,  as  in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  "13,  son,  occurs 
in  the  Old  Test.,  and  appears  in  the  New  Test,  in  such 
words  as  Barnabas,  but  which  in  the  plural  "p33  (Ezra 
vi,  16)  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  words  are 
the  Arabic  Beni,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Benat,  daughters  (Gesenius,  Thes.  Hebr.  p.  215,  286; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  8).     See  Bar-  ;  Ben-. 

1.  The  word  "  son"  is  used  with  a  great  variety  and 
latitude  of  significations  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Test.,  especially  in  the  former,  some  of  which  often  dis- 


appear in  a  translation.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
these  applications:  It  denotes  (1)  the  immediate  off- 
spring. (2.)  Grandson:  so  Laban  is  called  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  xxix,  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethuel  (xxiv,  29) ;  Mephibosheth  is  called  son 
of  Saul,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).  (3.)  Remote  descendants :  so  we  have 
the  sons  of  Israel,  many  ages  after  the  primitive  ances- 
tor, (4.)  Son-in-law:  there  is  a  son  born  to  Naomi 
(Ruth  iv,  17).  (5.)  Son  by  adoption,  as  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii).  See  Adoption. 
(6.)  Son  by  nation :  sons  of  the  East  (1  Kings  iv,  30 ; 
Job  i,  3).  (7.)  Son  by  education,  that  is,  a  disciple  : 
Eli  calls  Samuel  his  son  (1  Sam.  iii,  G).  Solomon  calls 
his  disciple  his  son  in  the  Proverbs  often,  and  we  read 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (1  Kings  xx,  35,  et  «/.),  that 
is,  those  under  a  course  of  instruction  for  ministerial 
service.  In  nearly  the  same  sense  a  convert  is  called 
son  (1  Tim.  i,  2;  Titus  i,  4;  I'hilem.  10;  1  Cor.  iv, 
15;  I  Pet.  V,  13).  See  Prophet.  (8.)  Son  by  dispo- 
sition and  conduct,  as  sons  of  Belial  (Judg.  xix,  22 ;  1 
Sam.  ii,  12),  unrestrainable  persons;  sons  of  the  mighty 
(Psa.  xxix.  1),  heroes;  sons  of  the  band  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
13),  soldiers,  rank  and  file;  sons  of  the  sorceress,  who 
study  or  practice  sorcerj'  (Isa.  Ivii,  3).  (9.)  Son  in  ref- 
erence to  age :  son  of  one  year  (Exod.  xii,  5),  that  is, 
one  year  old  ;  son  of  sixty  years,  etc.  The  same  in  ref- 
erence to  a  beast  (Micah  vi,  6).  (10.)  A  production  or 
offspring,  as  it  were,  from  any  parent :  sons  of  the  burn- 
ing coal,  that  is,  sparks  which  issue  from  burning  wood 
(Job  v,  7).  "  Son  of  the  bow,"  that  is,  an  arrow  (iv,  19), 
because  an  arrow  issues  from  a  bow  ;  but  an  arrow  may 
also  issue  from  a  quiver,  therefore,  son  of  the  quiver 
(Lam.  iii,  13).  "  Son  of  the  floor,"  threshed  corn  (Isa. 
xxi,  10).  "  Sons  of  oil"  (Zech.  iii,  14),  the  branches  of 
the  olive-tree.  (11.)  Son  of  beating,  that  is,  deserving 
beating  (l)eut.  xxv,  3).  Son  of  death,  that  is,  deserving 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  3).  Son  of  perdition,  that  is,  deserv- 
ing perdition  (John  xvii,  12).  (12.)  Son  of  God  (q.  v.), 
by  excellence  above  all ;  Jesus  the  Son  of  (iod  (Mark 
i,  1  ;  Luke  i,  35;  John  i,  34;  Rom.  i,  4;  Heb.  iv,  14; 
Rev.  ii,  18).  The  only  begotten ;  and  in  this  he  differs 
from  Adam,  who  was  son  of  Goil  In-  immediate  creation 
(Luke  iii,  18).  (13.)  Sons  of  God  (q.  v.),  the  angels 
(Job  i,  6 ;  xxxviii,  7),  perhaps  so  called  in  respect  to 
their  ])ossessing  power  delegated  from  God;  his  dep- 
uties, his  vicegerents;  and  in  that  sense,  among  others, 
his  offspring.  (14.)  Genuine  Christians,  truly  pious  per- 
sons; perhaps  also  so  called  in  reference  to  their  posses- 
sion of  principles  communicated  from  God  by  the  Hoi)' 
Spirit,  w  hich,  correcting  every  evil  bias,  and  subduing 
every  perverse  propensity,  gradually  assimilates  the  par- 
ty to  the  temper,  disposition,  and  conduct,  called  the  im- 
age, likeness,  or  resemblance  of  God.  Believers  are  sons 
of  God.  (See  John  i,  12;  Phil,  ii,  15;  Rom.  viii,  14;  1 
John  iii,  1.)  (15.)  Sons  of  this  world  (Luke  xvi.  8)  are 
those  who,  by  their  overweening  attention  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  demonstrate  their  principles  to  be  derived 
from  the  world;  that  is,  worldly-minded  persons.  Sons 
of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii,  2 ;  v,  6)  are  persons  whose  con- 
duct proves  that  they  are  sons  of  Belial,  of  unrestrain- 
ableness,  sons  of  libertinism.  Sons  of  hell  (Matt,  xxiii, 
5).     Sons  of  the  devil  (Acts  xiii,  10). 

In  addition  to  these  senses  in  which  the  word  son  is 
used  in  Scripture,  there  are  others  which  show  the  ex- 
treme looseness  of  its  application.  So  when  we  read 
of  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  (Matt,  ix,  15  ;  ]\Iark  ii,  19) 
it  merely  indicates  the  youthful  companions  of  the 
bridegroom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Samson.  And  when 
the  holy  mother  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
apostle  John  (John  xix,  36),  the  term  son  is  evidently 
used  with  great  latitude. — Calmet.  See  Daughter, 
etc, 

2,  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  especially,  and  some- 
times exclusively,  of  the  male  sex,  is  highly  valued 
among  all  Eastern  nations,  wliile  the  absence  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  severest  punishments  (Herod,  i,  136; 
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Stralio.  XV.  733.  See  Gen.  xvi,  2 ;  xxix,  31 ;  xxx,  1,14; 
Deut.  vii,  14;  1  Sam.  1,(5;  ii.  5;  iv,  20;  2  Sam.  vi,  23; 
xviii.  18;  2  Kiiii,'s  iv,  14;  Isa.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx,  15; 
Hos.  ix.  14  ;  Kstli.  V,  1 1 ;  I'sii.  cxxvii,  3,  6 ;  Eccles.  vi,  3. 
Comp.  Dnisiiis,  /'/or.  /ien-Sini;  in  Crtt.  Sticr.  viii,  1887  ; 
Lane,  .l/"</.  A/Zi//''-  '•  -'^^"^'  -•"' !  i*oo\e  [ Jlrs.],  Eiif/lUiw.  in 
K;i!/pt,  iii,  K'^J;  Niobuhr,  Descr.  de  FAr.  p.  07;  Chardin, 
I'l/y.  vii,  44(>;  Husscll,  AViid,  p.  343).  Childbirth  is  in 
the  East  usually,  but  not  always,  attended  with  little 
difficulty,  and  accdniplisiicd  with  little  or  no  assistance 
(den.  XXXV,  17;  xxxviii,  28;  Exod.  i,  19;  1  Sam.  iv, 
19.  20;  sec  Hurckhanlt.  \i>tes  on  /iiiloiiinx,  i,  9t);  Har- 
mer.  Ohn.  iv.  425;  Montafju  [  Lady  "SI.  W.],  Leilerg,  ii,  217, 
219.  222).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  um- 
bilical ctird  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddlinij-clothes.  Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand  (Ezek. 
xvi,  4;  .lob  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7;  see  IJurckhardt, /oc. 
riV.).  ()n  the  eiijhth  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  was  performed,  and  a  name  .i;iven,  some- 
times, but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the  father, 
and  generally  conveying  some  special  meaning  (Gen. 
xxi,  4 ;  xxix,  32,  35 ;  xxx,  6,  24 ;  Lev.  xii,  3  ;  Isa.  vii, 
14;  viii. 3;  Luke  i, 59;  ii,  21).  Among  Mohammedans, 
circumcision  is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  even  the  fourteenth  year  (Spencer.  De  Legg. 
Ihbr.  V.  i;2 ;  Sirabo.  xvii.  .S24 ;  llerod.  ii,  3(5, 104 ;  Burck- 
harilt.  III  giip, ;  Lane,  Mad.  Eggpt.  i,  87 ;  Poole  [Mrs.],  Eng- 
lUhtc.  ill  Egypt,  iii.  158;  Xiebuhr,  Descr.  p.  70).  See  CiR- 
ci'.Mcisios.  After  the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  moth- 
er was  considered  unclean  for  7-t-33  days;  if  the  child 
was  a  female,  for  double  that  period,  14  -t-66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering  of 
puriticaiion  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon 
or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering;  or,  in  case  of  poverty, 
two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii,  1-8 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  The  pe- 
riod of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  pro- 
longed to  three  years  (Isa.  xlix,  15;  2  Mace,  vii,  27; 
comp.  Livingstone,  Travels,  vi,  12(5 ;  but  Burckhardt 
leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan 
law  enjoins  mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  two  full 
years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  83;  Poole  [Mrs.], 
Englishtr.  in  Egypt,  iii,  Uil).  Nurses  were  employed  in 
cases  of  necessity  ((ien.  xxiv,  59;  xxxv,  8;  Exod.  ii, 
9;  2Sam.  iv,4;  2  Kings  xi, 2;  2  Chron.  xxii,  11).  The 
time  of  weaning  was  an  o(;casion  of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi, 
8).  Arab  children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  four  or 
five  years.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried 
by  the  mothers  on  the  hip  or  tlie  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (xlix,  22;  Ixvi,  12; 
see  I^ane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in 
their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their  fifth  year, 
were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi,  1 ;  see 
Herod,  i,  13G;  Strabo,  xv,  733;  Nicbuhr,  Descr.  p.  24). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  l)y  the  father  under  his 
charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or  gov- 
ernors (C"5'CX,  irtnCayMyoi),  who  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs (Numb,  xi,  12;  2  Kings  x,  1,  5;  Isa.  xlix,  23; 
(JnLiii.  24;  Esth.  ii,  7;  .See  .losephus,  Ai/p,  §  7C  ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  i,  M3).  Daughters  usually  remained  in  the 
women's  aparlmeuTa  till  marriage,  or,  among  ihe  poorer 
clnsMes,  were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi,  9; 
Numb,  xii,  14;  1  Sam.  ix,  II;  Prov.  xxxi,  19,  23;  Ec- 
cluH.  vii,  25;  xlii,  9;  2  Mace,  iii,  19).  The  example, 
however,  and  authority  of  the  moi  her  were  carefully  up- 
held to  rhildren  of  both  se.xcs  (Deut.  xxi,  20;  Prov.  x, 
1;  XV,  20;  1  Kings  ii.  19). 

The  lirsl-lHirn  male  children  were  regarded  as  devoted 
toGcMl,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  (Exod. 
xiii,  l;i;  Numb,  xviii,  15;  Luke  ii^22).  Children  de- 
voted by  H|M-cial  vow,  as  .Samuel  was,  appear  to  have 
U-en  brought  up  from  very  early  years  in  a  seho<d  or 
place  of  education  near  the  tabernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam. 
i,  24,  2M ).     See  El>t(  atiox. 

The  authority  of  parents,  esi)ccially  the  father,  over 


children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  reverence  en- 
joineil  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents.  The  disobedi- 
ent child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent,  was  liable  to 
ca|)ital  punishment,  though  not  at  the  independent  will 
of  the  parent.  Children  were  liable  to  be  taken  as 
slaves  in  case  of  non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expect- 
ed to  perform  menial  ofMecs  for  them,  such  as  washing 
the  feet,  and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Corban.  The 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
24;  Lev.  xxi,  9;  Numb,  xii,  14;  Deut.  xxiv,  16;  1 
Kings  ii,  19;  2  Kings  xiv,  6;  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1,1;  Neh.v,  5; 
.Tob  xxiv,  9;  Prov.  x,  1 ;  xv,  20  ;  xxix,  3;  Col.  iii,  20; 
Eph.  vi,  1 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9.  Comp.  Yirg.  ^n.  vi,  609;  and 
Servius,  ud  loc. ;  Aristo]ih.  Ran.  146 ;  Plato,  P/uedo, 
144;  De  Legg.  ix.  See  Drusius,  Qucest.  Hebr.  ii,  63,  ia 
Crit.  Sacr.  viii,  1547). 

Tlie  legal  age  was  twelve,  or  even  earlier,  in  the  case 
of  female,  and  thirteen  for  a  male  (Maimon.  De  Pros.  c. 
5;  Grotius  and  Calmet,  On  John  ix,  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all  the 
sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double  portion 
(Deut,  xxi,  17;  Gen.  xxv,31;  xlix,  3  ;  1  Chron.  v,  1,  2; 
Judg.  xi,  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by  right  no  portion  in 
the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man  had  no  son,  his  iidieri- 
tance  passed  to  his  daughters,  but  they  were  forbidden 
to  marry  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Numb,  xxvii,  1,8; 
xxxvi,  2,  8). — Smith.     See  Ci£iiJ>. 

Son,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  barrels  ia 
which  Fialar  and  Galar  caught  the  blood  of  the  white 
Quasar,  in  order  to  brew  from  it  the  mead  which  pro- 
duced poetic  intoxication. 

Son  of  God.  This  expression  occurs,  and  even 
with  some  frequency,  in  the  plural  before  it  is  found  in 
the  singular;  that  is,  in  the  order  of  God's  revelations 
it  is  used  in  a  sense  applicable  to  a  certain  class  or  class- 
es of  God's  creatures  prior  to  its  being  employed  as  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  One  to  whom  it  belongs  in 
a  sense  altogether  peculiar.  It  seems  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  obtain  a  natural  and  correct  view  of 
the  subject,  that  we  first  look  at  the  more  general  use 
of  the  expression,  and  then  consider  its  specific  and 
higher  application  to  the  Messiah. 

1.  Sons  of  God  viewed  generally.  We  first  meet 
with  this  designation  in  a  passage  which  has  from  early 
times  been  differently  understood.  It  is  at  Gen.  vi,  1- 
4,  where,  in  reference  to  the  growing  corruption  of  an- 
tediluvian times,  it  is  said,  "The  sons  of  God  {bene  Elu- 
him)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose"  (that  is, 
having  regard  oidy  to  natural  attraction).  And  again, 
"There  were  giants  in  the  earth  (literally,  "  the  nephi- 
lim  were  on  the  earth")  in  those  days;  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  (iod  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  they  bare  [children]  unto  thein,  these  were 
the  mighty  men  (the  heroes,  D''"i35il)  who  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown."  The  sons  of  God  in  these  verses,  say 
many  of  the  .Jewish  interpreters,  were  persons  of  cpiali- 
ty,  j)rinces  and  nobles,  and  the  daughters  of  men  they 
married  were  females  of  low  birth — as  if  the  climax  of 
disorder  and  corruption  in  the  Bible  sense  were  marry- 
ing below  one's  rank !  Such  a  view  carries  improba- 
bility in  its  very  front,  and  is  without  any  support  in 
the  general  usage  of  the  terms.  In  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  ImiocIi,  then  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  in 
later  times  not  a  few  Catholic  anil  Lutheran  theologians 
(including  among  the  last  class  Stier,  llofmami,  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch),  the  sons  of  God  is  a  name  for  the  angels, 
ill  this  case,  of  course,  fallen  angels;  who  they  think 
form  the  only  jiroper  contrast  to  the  (laughters  of  men. 
In  other  passages,  also,  angels  are  undoubtedly  called 
"sons  of  (iod"  (,Iol)  i,  C, ;  ii,  1  ;  xxxviii,  7;  i)an.  iii, 
25)  and  "sons  of  Elim,"  or  the  Mighty  (Psa.  xxix,  1; 
Ixxxix,  7).  There  are,  however,  other  passages  in 
which  men  standing  in  a  definite  relation  to  (iod,  his 
peculiar  peo|)le,  are  so  called.     Israel,  as  the  elect  na- 
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tion,  is  called  his  son,  his  first-born  (Exod.  iv,  22) ;  but 
witliin  this  circle  a  narrower  circle  still  bore  the  name 
of  his  sons,  as  contradistinfjiiished  from  those  who  cor- 
rupted themselves  and  fell  away  to  the  world  (Deut. 
xxxii,  5);  and  those  who  had  backslidden,  but  again 
returned,  were  to  be  designated  sons  of  the  living  God 
(Hos.  i,  10).  Also  in  Psa.  Ixxx,  17,  Israel  in  the  strict- 
er sense,  as  the  elect  seed,  is  named  the  son  whom  God 
(Elohiin)  made  strong  for  himself.  There  seems  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  the  expression  "  sons 
of  God"  should  be  understood  of  angels  any  more  than 
of  men.  Its  actual  reference  must  be  determined  from 
the  connection,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  an- 
gels are  on  various  accounts  necessarily  excluded.  For 
(1)  the  procedure  ascribed  to  those  sons  of  God — choos- 
ing beautiful  women  for  wives  and  marrying  them — 
cannot,  without  the  greatest  incongruity,  be  associated 
with  angelic  natures,  among  which  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  (Luke  xx,  35.  30). 
Even  carnal  intercourse  between  such  parties  was  im- 
])racticable ;  but  the  actual  taking  of  wives  (the  term 
used  being  that  uniformly  employed  to  denote  the  mar- 
riage relationship)  is  still  more  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  Scripture  as  to  the  essential  distinctions  be- 
tween the  region  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  sense.  (2.) 
If  a  relation  of  the  kind  had  been  possible,  it  would  still 
have  been  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  narrative^ 
where  the  object  of  the  historian  manifestly  is  to  trace 
the  progress  of  human  corruption — implying  that  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  drama  were  men,  and  not  be- 
ings of  another  sphere.  Hence,  immediately  after  the 
first  notice  of  the  angels  of  God  marrying  the  daughters 
of  men,  the  Lord  says,  "My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh"  (Gen.  vi,  3) ; 
as  if  the  whole  quarrel  were  with  the  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood.  (3.)  The  moral  bearing  and  design  of  the 
narrative  also  point  in  the  same  direction,  which  un- 
doubtedlj'  aimed  at  presenting,  from  the  state  of  things 
which  drew  on  the  Deluge,  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Is- 
raelites against  those  heathen  marriages  which  brought 
incalculable  mischief  on  the  covenant  people.  (4.)  In 
like  manner,  the  allusion  of  our  Lord  to  the  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  before  the  Flood  as  things  which 
■were  going  to  be  repeated  after  the  same  fashion  before 
the  second  advent  (Luke  xvii,  27)  requires  them  to  be 
understood  of  earthly  relationships,  otherwise  the  al- 
lusion could  have  furnished  no  proper  parallel  to  the 
state  of  things  anticipated  in  the  last  days,  and  would 
have  been  beside  the  mark.  (See  Stosch,  De  Filiis  Dei 
[Lingas,  1749];  Quintorp,  ibid.  [Rost.  1751];  Scholz, 
Ehe  d.  Sohne  Goftes,  etc.  [Katisb.  1866].) 

We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  by  "  sons 
of  God"  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  is  meant,  as  the  great 
body  of  the  best  interpreters  have  understood  it,  a  se- 
lect class  of  men  on  earth,  those  who  belonged  to  the 
line  that  had  maintained  in  a  measure  the  true  filial 
relationship  to  God  (the  Sethites).  Though  fallen  and 
sinful,  yet,  as  children  of  faith  and  heirs  of  promise, 
they  were  the  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  offspring  of 
one  who  was  originally  made  in  God's  image,  and  who 
still  through  grace  could  look  up  to  God  as  a  father. 
From  this  select  class  the  Cainites  were  cut  off,  the  un- 
believing and  godless  spirit  they  manifested  showing 
them  to  be  destitute  of  the  childlike  spirit  of  faith  and 
love;  whence  Adam  and  Eve,  by  reckoning  their  seed 
only  through  Seth,  had  in  a  manner  disowned  them. 
Alienated  from  God,  the  offspring  of  Cain  were  merely 
sons  of  men,  and  their  daugliters  might  fitly  be  called 
in  an  emphatic  sense  the  daughters  of  men,  because 
knowing  no  higher  parentage.  But  the  other  class 
Contained  members  of  a  family  of  God  on  earth  ;  for,  if 
"in  that  olden  time  there  were  pious  men,  wlio,  like 
Enoch  and  Noah,  walked  with  (iod,  or  who,  even  if  they 
did  not  stand  in  this  close,  priestly  relation  to  God, 
made  the  divine  image  a  reality  tlirough  their  piety 
and  fear  of  God,  then  these  were  sons  of  God  (Elohim), 
for  whom  the  only  correct  ai)pellatiou  was  'sons  of 


Elohim,' since  sonship  to  Jehovah  was  only  introduced 
with  the  call  of  Israel"  (Keil).  The  name  in  question, 
"  sons  of  God,"  was  made  prominent  at  the  critical  time 
when  it  was  on  tlie  eve  of  becoming  altogether  inap- 
plicable in  order  the  more  distinctly  to  show  how  will- 
ing God  was  to  own  the  relationship  as  long  as  he  well 
could,  and  how  grievous  a  degeneracy  discovered  itself 
when  the  distinction  belonging  to  them  as  (iod's  elect 
began  practically  to  be  obliterated  by  their  ungodly  al- 
liances with  the  world.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  tlie  collateral  arguments  urged  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  view  given  in  the  text  and  understand  bj-- 
"  sons  of  God"  the  fallen  angels.  They  are  cliiefiy  two. 
They  conceive  the  nephilim  (q.  v.),  the  men  of  gigantic 
energj',  or  superhuman  might,  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi,  4, 
to  be  the  product  of  those  unnatural  connections,  and  a 
proof  of  it.  But  the  text  speaks  of  the  nephilim  as 
being  on  the  earth  before  the  improper  marriages  in 
question  were  formed;  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
fjibbnrim,  or  "  mighty  men"  subsequently  referred  to, 
were  the  same  or  similar  persons  (see  Keil,  On  Gen.  vi, 
4).  The  other  line  of  support  is  derived  from  the  sup- 
posed reference,  in  Jude  6,  7,  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  a  lustful  and  fleshly  direction,  as  if 
they  left  their  proper  habitation  to  mingle  in  the  pol- 
lutions of  sensual  indulgence  here;  but  this  is  quite  a 
fanciful  interpretation.  The  sensuality  and  defiling  of 
the  flesh  spoken  of  have  reference,  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  who  indulged  in 
wanton  and  rebellious  courses  like  the  angels,  but  in 
these  took,  of  course,  a  different  direction,  (ioing  after 
fornication,  or  strange  flesh,  implies,  as  Keil  remarks, 
a  flesh  of  one's  own  (i^ia  oapt,),  which  the  angels  had 
not. 

It  was  thus  plainly  in  reference  to  men's  moral  state 
and  relationship  that  the  epithet  "sons  of  God"  was 
applied  to  some  before  the  Deluge;  and  so  was  it  ever 
afterwards.  In  a  mere  physical  sense,  as  having  de- 
rived their  being  from  God,  men  are  not  in  Scripture 
designated  his  sons;  though  there  is  an  approach  to  it 
in  the  appropriation  by  Paul  of  a  passage  from  a  hea- 
then poet  ("  We  are  also  his  offspring,"  Acts  xvii,  28), 
in  order  to  give  it  a  higher  application.  Israel,  when 
about  to  be  called  out  of  Egypt,  or  when  actually  de- 
livered, was  called  collectively  the  son  of  Jehovah,  or, 
in  the  plural,  sons  (Exod.  iv,  22,  23 ;  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Hos. 
xi,  i) ;  and  this  because  they  were  by  special  election 
and  privilege  called  to  be  "a  holy  people  unto  Jeho- 
vah their  God,  and  Jehovah  had  chosen  them  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that 
are  upon  the  earth"  (Deut.  xiv,  2 ;  Exod.  xix,  5, 6).  In 
this  sense  are  to  be  understood  all  the  passages  which 
speak  of  God  as  the  Father,  the  Former,  or  Begetter, 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii,  18;  Jer.  ii,  27;  Isa.  Ixiv,  8;  MaL 
i,  6 ;  ii,  10).  The  sonship  they  indicate  is  one  of  a  mor- 
al or  spiritual  nature,  having  its  origin  in  the  free  grace 
of  God,  and  its  visible  manifestation  in  the  peculiar  re- 
lation of  Israel  to  the  knowledge,  service,  and  blessing 
of  Jehovah.  They  are  also  called  God's  first-born,  be- 
cause the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  them  was  not 
to  be  theirs  exclusively ;  they  only  took  precedence  of 
others,  and  received  their  place  and  privileges  in  or- 
der that  through  them  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
might  be  similarly  blessed.  But  from  the  manifest 
failing,  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to 
fulfil  their  calling  and  destiny,  the  sonship  was  again, 
as  it  were,  denied  of  the  collective  Israel,  and  limited 
to  the  better  portion  of  them.  The  one  had  not  the 
marks  of  true  children  (I)cut.  xxxii,  5),  and  the  other 
alone  could  properly  call  (iod  Father,  or  be  owned  by 
him  as  sons  (Jer.  iii,4;  Hos.  i,  10).  And  even  in  their 
case  all  Avas  imperfect,  and  could  not  but  be  till  "  the 
time  of  reformation,"  when  (iod's  purpose  of  grace  reach- 
ed its  full  development,  and  the  partakers  of  it  attained 
to  a  far  higher  position  in  the  gifts  and  blessings  of 
the  divine  kingdom.  From  that  time  it  was  formally 
as  the   regenerate,  those  who   have  been  born  again 
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of  G<h1  or  have  received  from  him  the  adoption,  that 
they  become  members  of  the  kingdom  (John  i,  12.  13; 
iii,  3,  5;  Cial.  iii,  o,  etc.);  ami  the  ii\>inl  is  conferred 
ujKin  them,  not  wiih  a  kind  of  secrecy  and  reserve,  but 
in  the  full  plenitude  of  grace,  and  expressly  as  the 
spirit  of  sonship  or  adoption,  leading  them  to  cry  in  a 
manner  altogether  peculiar,  "Abba,  Father"  (Kom.  viii, 
l.i).  As  compared  with  this  higher  stage  of  sonship, 
those  who  lived  in  earlier  times,  while  they  enjoyed 
the  realitv,  scarcely  knew  how  to  use  it.  In  the  tone 
of  their  spirits  and  tlie  nenend  environments  of  their 
condition  they  approached  nearer  to  the  state  of  ser- 
vants than  that  of  sons.     See  Abba. 

2.  S«.»N  <»K  (Jor>,  in  its  special  application  to  Jesus 
Christ,  Even  in  Old-Test.  Scripture,  and  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  sonshij)  by  the  common  mem- 
bers of  the  covenant,  there  was,  as  already  stated,  a 
narrowing  of  the  idea  of  sonship  to  those  in  whom  it 
was  actually,  realized.  But  within  that  narrow  circle 
there  was  a  narrower  still  of  which  divine  sonship  was 
predicated,  anil  this  in  connection  with  the  family  of 
David,  the  royal  house.  Even  in  the  tirst  formal  an- 
nouncement of  God's  mind  on  the  subject,  when  the 
prophet  Nathan  declared  so  distinctly  that  David's  son 
bhould  also  be  God's  son,  and  that  the  throne  of  his 
son's  kingiloin  should  be  estal)lished  forever  (2  Sam,  vii, 
14-10),  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  idea  of  .sonship 
beyonil  what  h.td  yet  been  given  in  the  revelations  of 
God  to  his  people.  The  king  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
in  Davitl's  line  was  to  be  in  the  most  emphatic  sense 
God's  son — combining,  therefore,  nn-alty  and  sonship — 
and  this  associated  with  actual  perpetuity.  Could  such 
things  be  supposed  to  have  their  full  accomplishment 
in  a  son  who  had  about  him  only  the  attributes  of  hu- 
manity? Must  not  the  human,  in  order  to  their  real- 
ization, be  in  some  peculiar  manner  interpenetrated 
•with  the  divine?  Thoughts  of  this  description  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  contemplative  minds  from  the 
consideration  of  this  prophecy  alone;  but  other  and 
still  more  explicit  utterances  were  given  to  aid  their 
contemplations  and  render  their  views  in  this  respect 
more  delinite.  For  David  himself  in  I'sa.  ii  speaks  of 
the  future  God -anointed  king  of  Zion  as  so  anointed 
and  (lestined  to  the  irreversible  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom, just  becauso  he  was  Jehovah's  son  and  had  a  right 
to  wield  Jehovah's  power  and  exercise  his  sovereignty 
to  the  utmost  lw)unds  of  the  earth.  This  seemed  to  be- 
speak for  him  who  was  to  be  king  by  way  of  eminence 
an  es,sentially  divine  standing;  and  in  I'sa.  xlv  he  is 
ailiiressed  formally  as  (rod,  whose  throne  should  be  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  same  strain  was  caught  up  at  a 
later  period  by  Isaiah  (vii,  II),  where  it  is  said  of  the 
child  one  day  to  be  born  in  the  house  of  David  of  a 
virgin  that  he  should  be  Immainiel  ((Jod  with  us), 
and,  again,  iji  ix,  (!,  that  the  child  so  singularly  to  be 
given  shoidd  be  called  " Wonderfid,  l'ounsell<ir,  the 
Jlighty  (lod  (literally,  the  (iod-hero),  the  lu-erlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace"— epithets  which  had  been 
unmeaning,  or  at  least  extravagantly  hyperbolical,  if 
the  destined  Iwarer  of  them  had  not  been  possessed  of 
utrictly  iliviiie  attributes.  So,  also,  in  the  pro|)het  ^li- 
cah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  it  is  affirmed  of  the 
future  ruler  of  Israel,  whose  birth  was  to  throw  a  pe- 
'ciiliar  glory  around  the  little  town  of  lUthlchem,  that 
his  goings-forih  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting 
(v, 2).  It  is  but  to  give  a  specilic  application  to  these 
prophecies,  and  to  many  besides  that  spoke  of  the  glo- 
rious powers  and  prero>,'atives  of  Ilim  who  should  come 
as  th<'  angel  or  messenger  of  the  covenant  to  redeem 
his  |Hoplc  and  rectify  the  affairs  of  the  divine  king<lom, 
when  at  the  iM-tjiniiing  of  the  (Jospcl  ura  the  birth  was 
announced  of  one  who  shoidd  be  called  the  .Son  of  the 
llighi'Ht,  and  wlio  shoulil  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
(I.uke  i,  :12) ;  ami  when  this  same  |)erson,  as  soon  as  he 
had  li<t,'un  to  manifest  himself  to  the  i)eople,  was  ac- 
knowlf.li;i-,|  ns  at  once  "  the  King  of  Israel  and  the  Son 
of  God"  (John  i,  49). 


Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  clear  from  the  records 
of  New-Test,  Scripture  than  that  the  Jews,  while  they 
expected  a  Messiah  who  sliouUl  be  king  of  Israel,  were 
all  but  unanimous  in  the  rejection  of  the  idea  that  he 
should  be  possessed  of  a  nature  essentially  divine. 
They  could  scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  to  enjoy  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner  the  favor  and  help  of  God  so  as 
to  occupy  the  very  highest  rank  among  God's  messen- 
gers to  men;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  carried 
tlie  matter  higher  (Schcittgen's  proofs  [/^e  Me.^sia,  vol, 
iii]  to  the  contrary  are  insufficient);  and,  accordingly, 
whenever  our  Lord  made  declarations  which  amounted 
to  an  assumption  of  proper  divinity,  he  was  always  met 
by  an  uncompromising  opposition,  except  within  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  discifiles.  Once  and  again,  when 
he  spoke  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  (iod  was  his  own  (l(^(oc)  Father — Father  in  a  sense 
that  implietl  equality  of  nature — the  Jews  proceeded  to 
deal  with  him  as  a  blasphemer  (John  v,  18;  viii,  59; 
X,  30-33).  When  assuming  the  divine  prerogative  of 
forgiving  sins,  they  charged  him  in  their  hearts  with 
blasphemy  (Matt,  ix,  3) ,  but,  so  far  from  desisting  from 
the  claim,  he  appealed  on  the  spot  to  what  should  have 
been  regarded  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  his  right 
to  maintain  it — his  power  and  capacit\'  to  perform  an 
essentially  divine  work.  When  at  a  later  period  he 
challenged  them  to  reconcile  their  belief  in  tlie  fact  as 
to  the  Christ  being  David's  son  with  David's  own  rec- 
ognition of  him  as  his  Lord,  they  were  unable  to  meet 
it  (Luke  XX,  41-44),  plainly  because  they  were  unpre- 
pared to  allow  any  strictly  divine  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Christ's  person.  Finally,  when  driven  from 
all  other  grounds  of  accusation  against  Jesus,  they  at 
last  found  their  capital  charge  against  him  in  his  con- 
fession that  he  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt. 
xxvi,  63-6(5).  In  all  the  passages  referred  to,  and  very 
specially  in  the  last,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  both  that 
Jesus  claimed  a  really  divine  character  and  that  his 
adversaries  rejected  the  claim  and  held  the  very  mak- 
ing of  it  to  be  a  capital  crime.  Jesus  knew  perfectly 
that  they  so  understood  him,  and  yet  he  deliberately 
accepts  their  interpretation  cif  his  words,  nay,  consents 
to  let  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  run  its 
course  rather  than  abandon  or  modify  the  claim  to  di- 
vinity on  which  it  was  grounded.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  on  both  sides:  on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities that  the  idea  of  divine  sonship  was  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  their  view  of  tlie  expected  Messiah,  while 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  it  was  only  as  possessing  such  a 
sonship  that  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Messiah 
could  be  found  in  him.  Stier,  however,  has  conclusively 
shown  (Wotch  of  the  Lord  Jesii.'!,  on  John  ix,  ot!)  that 
the  title  ''Son  of  God"  was  not  a  mere  equivalent  for 
"  Messiah." 

The  mistake  of  the  .Jews  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ  did  not  come  of  itself;  it  sprang  from  superficial 
views  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  national  king  of  Is- 
rael, such  as  they  had  come  to  anticipate  in  the  Jles- 
siah,  might  have  been  a  mere  man  only  sjiecially  as- 
sisted by  God.  There  was  nothing  in  the  contemidatcd 
office  which  lay  above  the  reach  of  human  capacity  or 
prowess,  and  it  coidd  not  ajiiiear  otherwise  than  blas- 
phemy to  associate  with  it  an  incarnation  of  Deity. 
Il.ad  they  seen  llie  more  essential  part  of  the  work  to 
lie  in  the  reconciliation  of  iiiicpiity,  and  laying  «ipen, 
through  an  atonement  of  inlinite  value  and  a  righteous- 
ness all  perfect  and  complete,  the  way  to  eternal  life 
for  a  perishing  world,  they  would  have  seen  that  un- 
s|>cakably  higher  than  human  powers  were  needed  for 
the  task.  Misapprehending  the  conditions  of  the  great 
problem  that  had  to  be  solved,  they  utterly  mistook 
llie  kind  of  (pialifications  re(piired  for  its  solution,  and 
remained  blind  to  the  plainest  testimonies  of  their  own 
Scriptures  on  the  subject.  They  alone  saw  it  who  came 
to  know  .lesns  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  Kedeemer 
of  the  world;  and  their  testimony  to  his  divine  charac- 
ter was,  like  his  own,  exi)licit  and  uniform.     If,  as  has 
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been  well  said  —  gathering  up  the  substance  of  their 
statements  and  our  Lord's  own  on  the  subject — "if  the 
tinly-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  of  Ood,  who  always 
was,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  the 
nearness  and  dearness  of  an  eternal  fellowship  and  an 
eternal  sonship;  who  is  the  manifestation,  the  expres- 
sion, the  perfect  image  of  God,  such  a  reflection  of  his 
glory  and  express  image  of  his  person  that  whoever 
has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Fatiier  also;  who  is  the 
agent  and  representative  of  God  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  universe, 
in  the  redemption  of  the  Church  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world  and  the  government  of  both,  in  the  gener- 
al resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment  of 
men  and  angels,  in  all  divine  attributes  and  acts,  so 
that  he  is  manifestly  the  acting  Deity  of  the  universe 
— if  he  is  not  God,  there  is  no  actual  or  possible  evidence 
that  there  is  any  God"  (Dr.  Tyler,  in  Bibl.  Sutra  for 
October,  18(55).— Fairbairn.  See  Sonship  ok  Chuist. 
Son  of  Man.  This  designation,  which,  like  the 
Son  of  God,  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  Christ,  has 
also  an  Old  as  well  as  a  New  Test,  usage ;  it  had  a  gen- 
eral before  it  received  a  specific  application.  In  a  great 
variety  of  passages  it  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  circum- 
locution for  man,  with  special  reference  to  his  frail  nat- 
ure and  humble  condition ;  as,  when  speaking  of  God, 
it  is  said,  "  He  is  not  the  son  of  man  tliat  he  should 
repent"  (Numb,  xxiii,  19);  and  "  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him?"  (Psa.  viii,  4).  F\)r  some  reason  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  probably  from  its  being  either  a  mere 
adoption  of  Chaldiean  usage,  or  its  possessing  a  sort  of 
poetical  and  measured  form,  the  designation  "  son  of 
man"  is  the  style  of  address  commoul}'  employed  in 
Ezekiel's  writings  when  he  was  called  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  (ii,  1 ;  iii,  1,  etc.).  That  Chaldican  usage 
had,  at  least,  something  to  do  with  it  ma\'  be  inferred 
from  its  similar  employment  by  Daniel;  as,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  heavenly  messenger  appearing  to  him  in  the 
visions  of  God,  he  describes  the  appearance  as  being  of 
one,  not  simply  like  a  man,  but  "like  the  similitude  of 
the  sons  of  men"  (x,  16),  while  in  other  parts  of  the  de- 
scription this  is  interchanged  with  the  simple  designa- 
tion or  appearance  of  a  man  (ver.  5, 18).  Nor  have  Ave 
any  reason  to  think  that,  as  regards  the  expression  it- 
self, anything  else  is  indicated  by  "son  of  man"  in  the 
vision  of  Daniel  which  most  directly  points  to  New- 
Test,  times  and  relations.  In  that  vision,  after  behold- 
ing successively  four  different  monstrous  and  savage 
forms  imaging  so  many  earthly  monarchies,  the  proph- 
et saw  "  like  a  son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days;  .  .  ,  and  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him"  (vii,  13,  14).  The  expression  here,  "  like  a  son  of 
man,"  is  evidently  equivalent  to  one  having  a  human 
aspect,  and  as  such  differing  essentially  from  those 
beastly  and  rapacious  natures  that  had  already  passed 
in  vision  before  him.  The  kingdoms  represented  by 
such  natures,  though  presided  over  by  human  beings, 
were  to  be  characterized  by  the  caprice,  selfishness,  and 
cruelty  which  were  instinctively  suggested  by  those 
ideal  heads;  while  in  the  higher  kingdom  that  should 
come  after  them,  and  which  was  reallj'  to  attain  to  the 
universality  and  perpetuitj'  that  they  vainly  aspired 
after,  there  were  to  be  the  possession  and  display  of 
qualities  distinctivelj'  human — those,  namely,  which  are 
the  image  and  reflex  of  the  divine.  This,  however,  it 
could  only  be  by  the  head  of  the  kingdom  himself  oc- 
cupying a  higher  platform  than  that  of  fallen  liumani- 
ty,  and  being  able  to  pervade  this  lower  sphere  with 
the  might  and  the  grace  of  (iodhead.  Hence  in  the 
vision,  not  only  is  icleal  humanity  made  to  image  the 
character  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  bearer  of  it  appears 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the  proper  chariot  of 
Deity — as  himself  being  from  above  ratlier  than  from 
beneath — emphatically,  indeed,  the  Lord  from'hcaven. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  so  frequently 
choosing  for  himself  the  designation  of  "the  Son  of 
man"  (in  all  fidly  fifty  times),  our  Lord  had  respect  to 
the  representation  in  Daniel.  It  was  the  title  under 
which,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  he  uniformly  spoke 
of  himself;  and  it  is  remarkable  how,  when  acquiescing 
in  his  right  to  be  acknowledged  by  others  in  the  most 
peculiar  sense  "  the  Son  of  God,"  he  sometimes  imme- 
diately after  substituted  for  this  the  wonted  designation 
of  "  the  Son  of  man"  (John  i,  49-51 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  63, 
64),  as  if  to  show  that  what  belonged  to  the  Son  of 
God  might  equally  be  affirmed  (when  the  terms  were 
rightly  understood)  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  comes  out 
with  peculiar  force  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to;  for  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  confessed  to  the 
adjuration  of  the  high-priest  as  to  his  being  the  Son  of 
God  than  he  added,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven, "appropriating  the  very  language  in 
Daniel's  vision,  and  asserting  of  himself  as  Son  of  man 
what  belonged  to  him  as  the  fellow  of  Godhead.  Along 
with  and  behind  the  attribution  of  humanity,  which  he 
loved  to  place  in  the  foreground,  there  lay  the  heaven- 
ly majesty.  Hence,  while  the  epithet  in  question  may 
well  enough  be  understood  to  imply  that  Jesus  was  "  the 
ideal  man"  (which  is  all  that  rationalistic  interpreters 
would  find  in  it),  it  includes  much  more  than  that :  it 
makes  him  known  as  the  new  man,  who  had  come  from 
heaven,  and  in  whom,  because  in  him  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  manhood  had  attained  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  could  fulfil  the  high  destiny  of  exercising  lord- 
ship for  God  over  "the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  ii,  5). 

By  this  title,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Luthardt, 
"Jesus,  on  the  one  side,  includes  himself  among  other 
men — he  is  one  of  our  race;  while,  on  the  other,  he 
thereby  exalts  himself  above  the  whole  race  besides,  as 
in  a  truly  exclusive  sense  the  Son  of  mankind,  its  genu- 
ine Offspring — tlie  one  Man  towards  whom  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  was  tending,  in  whom  it 
found  its  unity,  and  in  whom  history  finds  its  turning- 
point  as  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  aera."  But  this,  coupled  with  the  authority 
and  power  of  judgment  which  he  asserts  for  himself 
over  all  flesh  as  the  Son  of  man,  bespeaks  his  posses- 
sion of  the  divine  as  well  as  of  the  human  nature.  "  No 
rationalistic  ideal  of  virtue  can  avail  us  here.  To  call 
Jesus  the  mere  prototype  and  prefigurement  of  mankind 
will  not  suffice  to  justify  such  language;  we  are  con- 
strained to  quit  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  to  look  for 
the  root  of  his  being,  the  home  of  his  nature  and  life,  in 
God  himself  to  explain  the  possibility  of  such  declara- 
tions. The  absolute  relation  to  the  world  which  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  demands  an  absolute  relation  to  God. 
The  latter  is  the  necessarj'  postulate  of  the  former, 
which  cannot  be  properly  understood  but  from  this 
point  of  view.  Only  because  Jesus  is  to  God  what  he 
is  can  he  be  to  us  what  he  says.  He  is  the  Son  of  man, 
the  Lord  of  the  world,  its  judge,  only  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  God"  {Fiindaimntal  Truths  of  Christianili/,  p.  289, 
290). — Fairbairn.  For  literature,  see  Hase,  Leben  Jesu, 
p.  127. 

Sonargaultr,  in  Norse  mythologj^,  was  the  great 
golden  boar  which  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  he- 
roes on  every  recurring  Juel  evening,  and  nimn  whose 
back  they  placed  their  hands  while  making  the  vows 
which  were  to  bind  them  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Soncino.  This  appellation  designates  a  Jewish 
familv  wlio  won  a  lasting  name  by  their  early  and  ex- 
tensive enterprises  in  Hebrew  typography.  They  were 
of  (jerman  origin,  anil  may  be  traced  to  the  city  of 
Spire,  but  take  the  name  by  which  they  are  best 
known  from  Soncino,  a  small  town  in  Lombardy,  where 
they  established  a  press,  from  which  issued  a  number 
of  valuable  works  in  Hebrew  literature,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  the  earliest-printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
first  production  of  the  Soncino  press  is  the  treatise  Be' 
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rab'tfi.  dated  148^1.  a  full  description  of  which  is  given 
by  l>e  l!"S>i  in  Aiumlfg  //eljneii-Tj/i>«t/nii>fiiri,  »SVc.  AT 
(i'anna',  1  "'.•.'>>.  |>.  -X  sij.  Tlie  printer  was  .loshua  Sol- 
onuiii  U-n-Israel  Nathan,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  with  him  was  associated  his  brother  Moses, 
who^!e  son  (lerson  established  a  j>ress  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  pnface  the  printer  speaks  of  himself  as  "  Gerson, 
a  man  of  Soncino,  the  son  of  H.  Moses,  the  son  of  the 
wise  anil  excellent  H.  Israel  Nathan  ben-.Samuel  ben- 
Habbi  Moses,  beinp;  of  the  (ifth  i,'cneration  from  the 
rabbi  Moses  of  Spirali."  Soon  afttr  the  printing  of  the 
treatise  Hfntkotli  this  press  issued  iXxcfonncr  and  later 
prophets  (\.  e.  Joshna,  .ludges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah.  Kzekiei,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets), 
with  Kimchis  commentary.  The  wliole  comprises  459 
leaves.  The  first  word  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel 
("n""^)  is  printed  in  large  letters:  in  the  greater  and 
smaller  prophets  the  first  word  is  wanting,  but  a  great 
space  is  left.  Neither  pages,  chapters,  nor  verses  are 
numbered:  above  the  text  the  name  of  the  book  is 
printed.  Kach  page  is  divided  into  two  columns;  the 
commentary  stands  below  the  text,  which  has  no  ini- 
nuscular  or  majuscular  letters,  no  vowels  or  accents.  A 
full  description  of  this  |)art  of  the  Old  Test.  (Soncino, 
14^5->ii;)  is  given  in  Eichhorn's  Repvrtorium,  viii,  51 
s<|..  together  with  its  variations.  At  the  same  time 
(14W))  there  appeared  the  five  Megillotli,  i.  c.  Canticles, 
Kuth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  P^sther,  and  also 
the  Psalter;  and  two  years  later  (1488)  the  hiblia  lle- 
hftiirii  Integra,  cum  PiinclU  et  Accentibiis  (fol.).  This  is 
the  first  complete  Hebrew  Bible  with  vowel-points  and 
accents.  This  Hible  is  verj-  rare;  only  nine  copies  are 
known  to  be  extJint,  viz.  one  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
two  at  IJome,  two  at  Florence,  two  at  Parma,  one  at 
Vienna,  and  one  in  the  Haden-Duriach  Library.  It  has 
a  title,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  we  find  a  post- 
script, which  seems  to  have  been  added  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty-four  books.  According  to  Kenni- 
cott.  this  edition  is  said  to  contain  more  than  Ti.OOO 
variations,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
firm  of  the  .Soneini  extended  their  operations  by  erect- 
ing i)resses  at  Naples,  Brescia.  Fano,  and  other  places: 
and  to  their  operations  Jewish  literature  is  greatly 
indebted.  For  a  list  of  the  works  edited  by  the  Soneini, 
see  Furst.  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  352  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Song  (prop.  i^Tl",  shir,  i^crj).     Songs  were  gener- 
ally used  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  and  triumpli, 
as  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  deliverance  from  Piiaraoh 
and  his  host  (Exod.  xv,  1);  the  song  of  Israel  at  the 
well  of  Bt-er  (Numb,  xxi,  17);  the  song  of  Moses,  in 
Deuteronomy  (eh.  xxxii);  that  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v, 
12);  that  of  David  on  bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  8);  of  Hannah  (1  .Sam.  ii);  of  the  Virgin  (Luke  i, 
40):  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  (Hev.  v,  8);  of  Mo- 
ses and  the  I^ml)  (xv,  3).     But  a  few  also  were  sung 
on  occasions  of  sorrow,  such  as  that  of  David  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  .Sam.  i,  18,  etc.);  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  song  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxx  v,  2.')).    It  is  said  of  Tyre,  in  lizek. 
xxvi.  13,  as  one  mark  of  her  desolation, 
*•  I  will  ctuiHC  the  nojue  of  thy  sontrs  to  cense, 
And  the  kouiuI  of  ihy  harps  shall  be  no  more  heard." 
Songs  and  viols  were  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sac- 
rifiw-s  among  the  .lews  and  heathens  (.Vmos  v,  23). 
*'  Siiciincii,  didces  tibia  efTundat  nntdos, 
El  ulveu  niiijiuu  vittiniu  ante  aras  cadiit." 

(Seiiec.  Trnad.) 
EccImi.  xi,  4,  "And  nil  the  daughters  of  song  shall  be 
broujjht  low,"  i.  p.  all  the  organs  which  perceive  and 
di»tingui»h  musical  soiniils,  and  those  also  which  form 
and  miHlidale  the  voiie;  age  producing  incapacity  of 
cnjoynuiit,  as  old  Bar/.illai  remarks  (2  Sam.  xix,  35); 
and  at  Juvenal  noticcti,  thus  translated  by  Dryden  : 
"  What  mnslc  or  ciichnntbig  voire  can  cheer 
A  f  I  lipid,  old,  impenetrable  curf" 
I'm.  Ixviii  describes  the  manner  of  Jewish  musical  fes- 
tivities: 


"  The  singers  went  hef  )re, 
After  came  I  he  pl.iyers  on  instrnments, 
Between  the  damsels  playing  on  timbrels." 

In  Hos.  ii,  15  siiiffiiir/  implies  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  favor,  where  the  Targum  says,  "  I  will  work  mir- 
acles for  them,  and  perform  great  acts,  as  in  the  day 
when  they  ascended  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  In 
this  sense  a  song  denotes  a  great  deliverance  and  a  new 
subject  of  thanksgiving;  so  a  new  song,  as  in  Psa.  xl, 
3 :  Kev.  v,  9,  and  elsewhere,  implies  a  new  work  of  sal- 
vation and  favor,  requiring  an  extraordinary  return  of 
gratitude  and  praise.     See  Hymn;  Psalm;  Singing. 

SONG  OF  DEGREES.  See  Degrees,  Song  of; 
Gradual. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON,  or  SONG  OF  SONGS.  See 
Canticles. 

SONG  OF  THE  THREE  HOLY  CHILDREN  is 
the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  pieces  found  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, and  placed  in  the  English  Version  immediately 
after  the  book  of  Baruch.  See  Apocrypha.  The  fidl 
caption  of  the  translators  is  as  follows:  "The  Song  of 
the  Three  Holy  Children,  which  followeth  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel  after  this  place — fell  down  honnd  into 
the  midst  of  (lie  burning  Jxery  furnace,  ver.  23.  That 
which  followeth  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  to  wit.  And  they 
iralked  [the  first  words  of  the  piece  in  question] — unto 
these  words.  Then  Nebuchadnezzar,  ver.  24."  It  contains 
sixty-eight  verses. 

I.  Title  and  Position.  —  This  piece  is  generally  called 
The  Song,  or  Hymn,  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  because 
ver.  28  says  that  "  the  three,  as  out  of  one  month, 
praised,  glorified,  and  blessed  God,"  though  it  ought 
rather  to  be  denominated  The  Prayer  of  Azarias,  and 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  inasmuch  as  nearly 
half  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  prayer  of  Azarias.  Orig- 
inally it  was  inserted  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Daniel,  be- 
tween the  23d  and  24th  verses;  but,  being  used  liturgi- 
cally  in  connection  with  similar  fragments,  it  was  after- 
wards transposed  to  the  end  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinns  as  Hymn  ix  and  x.  under  the  titles  of 
"  The  Prayer  of  Azarias,"  and  "  The  Hymn  of  our  Fa- 
thers." It  occupies  a  similar  position  in  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  psalters,  and  most  probabh'  was  so 
placed  already  in  the  old  Latin  version. 

II.  Design.  —  This  piece  is  evidently  liturgical  in  its 
purpose,  being  suggested  by  the  apparent  abruptness 
of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  (iii,  23),  as  w-ell  as  by  the 
supi)ositi<)n  that  these  confessors,  who  so  readily  submit- 
ted to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  in  which  they  re- 
mained some  time,  would  employ  their  leisure  in  prayer 
to  the  God  whom  they  so  fearlessly  confessed.  Accord- 
ingly, Azarias  is  represented  as  praying  in  the  furnace 
(ver.  2-22),  and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  we  are  told 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  heat  of  the  furnace,  cooled  the  air  like 
"a  moist  whistling  wind"  (ver.  2G,  27);  whereupon  all 
the  tliree  martyrs  burst  into  a  song  ol'  praise  (ver.  28- 
1)8),  thus  attording  an  example  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  afliicted  and  delivered  Church,  which  she 
has  duly  a])()reciatcd  by  having  used  it  as  a  part  of  her 
service  ever  since  the  4th  century,  and  by  its  being 
used  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  present  day. 

HI.  Unity,  Author,  Date,  and  Original  Language. — 
There  is  hardly  any  connection  between  the  prayer  of 
Azarias  and  the  song  of  the  Tliree  Holy  Children.  The 
former  does  not  even  allude  to  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  is  more  like  what  we  should  expect  from  an 
assembly  of  exiled  Jews  on  a  solemn  fast-day  than  from 
confessors  in  a  furnace.  This  want  of  harmony  between 
the  two  parts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  ver.  14,  which 
tells  that  the  Temjile  and  its  worship  no  longer  exist, 
contradicts  ver.  30,  31,  (U,  02,  where  both  are  said  to 
exist,  and  that  the  same  author  would  not  have  put 
the  prayer  into  the  month  i\i  Azarias  <(/o«f, shows  tliat 
the  two  parts  proceed  from  different  sources.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  midtifarious  stories  where- 
with Jewish  tradition  has  embalmed  the  inemorv  of 
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scriptural  characters  well  know  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  withors  or  dates  of  these  sacred  leg;ends. 
Neither  can  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
written  be  always  ascertained.  These  legends  grew 
with  the  nation;  they  accompanied  the  Jews  into  their 
wanderings,  assumed  the  complexions  and  were  re- 
peated in  the  languages  of  the  different  localities  in 
which  the  Jews  colonized.  An  Apocr3'phal  piece  may, 
therefore,  hav^e  a  Palestinian  or  Babylonian  origin,  and 
yet  have  all  the  drapery  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

De  Wette  (Lelirhiich)  conceives  that  the  prayer  and 
the  hymn  betray  marks  of  two  different  authors  (Dan. 
iii,  38 ;  comp.  with  ver.  53,  55,  84,  85,  Stephen's  Divi- 
sion), and  that  the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  being 
written  with  a  liturgical -object.  Certain  it  is  that, 
from  a  very  early  period,  it  formed  part  of  the  Church 
service  (see  Kutinus,  in  /Symbol.  Apost.,  who  observes 
that  this  hymn  was  then  sung  throughout  the  whole 
Church;  and  Athanasius,  I)e  Virf/iiiitate).  It  is  one  of 
the  canticles  still  sung  on  all  festivals  in  the  lioman, 
and  retained  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Anglican,  Church. 
In  its  metrical  arrangement  it  resembles  some  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  compositions.  De  Wette  adduces  {loc. 
cit.)  several  proofs  from  the  style  to  show  that  it  had  a 
Chaldee  original,  and  had  undergone  the  labors  of  va- 
rious hands.  It  is  maintained  by  those  who  contend 
for  the  divine  authority  of  this  hymn  that  the  context 
requires  its  insertion,  as  without  it  there  would  be  an 
evident  hiatus  in  the  narrative  (Dan.  iii,  23).  "Then 
these  men,  Shadrach,  iMeshach,  and  Abed-nego,  fell 
down  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  tiery  furnace," 
after  which  we  tind  immediately  (ver.  24,  Heb.),  "then 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  astonished,"  etc.  The  cause  of 
this  astonishment  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  the  Greek 
translation — "And  they  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  fire 
praising  God,  and  blessing  the  Lord  (ver.  1,  A.  V.  Apocr.) 
.  .  .  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down  into  the 
oven,"  etc.  (ver.  27).  But  this  addition  seems  by  no 
means  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's astonishment,  as  the  cause  of  it  is  given  in  Daniel, 
ver.  92  (ver.  25  in  the  Heb.  and  A.V.).  See  Daniel, 
Apocryphal  Additions  to. 

Sonna,  in  Moliammedan  law,  is,  according  to  the 
Bouk  of  Dffinitioiis,  the  observance  of  religion  in  mat- 
ters respecting  which  there  is  no  positive  and  necessary 
command;  also  the  general  practice  of  the  prophets, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  Now  this  general  practice 
in  matters  of  religion  is  called  the  Sonna  of  guidance, 
but  in  those  of  common  occurrence  the  Sonna  of  excess. 
The  Sonna  of  guidance  is  that  by  the  due  performance 
of  which  religion  is  rendered  complete,  and  the  derelic- 
tion of  which  is  either  detestable  or  sinful.  The  Sonna 
o{ excess  is  that  to  embrace  which  constitutes  guidance; 
that  is,  it  performs,  insures  good  works,  but  the  derelic- 
tion of  which  is  neither  detestable  nor  sinful;  as,  for 
instance,  the  custom  of  the  prophet  in  rising,  sitting, 
putting  on  his  clothes,  etc.,  is  not  binding,  but  if  fol- 
lowed is  meritorious.  The  Sonna,  therefore,  comprises 
the  Mohammedan  traditions.     See  Sunna. 

Sonnites  are  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  who 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  traditions,  and  are  famous  for 
their  opposition  to  the  several  heretical  sects,  especial- 
ly the  Shiites  (q.  v.),  who  reject  the  traditions.  The 
Turks  belong  to  the  former,  the  Persians  to  the  latter 
sect.  They  regard  the  Sonna  (q.  v.),  or  traditions,  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Koran,  but  still  do  not  under- 
value the  latter.  They  are  accounted  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans, and  recognise  the  Ottoman  emperor  as  the 
caliph  and  spiritual  head  of  Islam.  There  are  four  or- 
thodox sects  of  Sonnites,  who  agree  in  points  of  dog- 
matic and  speculative  theology,  but  differ  on  ceremonial 
points  and  questions  of  civil  and  |)olitical  administration. 
These  sects  all  unite  in  hostility  to  the  house  of  Ali,  a)ul 
to  the  Shiites,  who  support  his  cause. 

Sonntag,  Chkistoph,  a  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  Jan.  28,  1G54,  at  VVevda.    In  1G7G  he  was 
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called  to  the  pastorate  of  Oppurg,  in  1686  he  was  made 
superintendent  at  Schleusingen,  and  four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  where  he 
died,  July  6,  1717.  He  wrote,  IHsputado  de  Allegatis 
Apocryphis  in  Codice  IV  Kcanyeliorum  (Altdorf,  1716): 
— Scrutinium  Biblicum  (ibid.  1703) : — Ennea  Periochu- 
rum  Philoniarum  (ibid.  1713): — De  Sacerdotum  Vet. 
Test.  Epkemeris  (ibid.  1691): — Miculce  XX  Autlientice 
Chaldaic(B  (ibid.  1703):  —  Dissertutio  in  Vatic.  EsaicB 
liii,  11  (ibid.  lGd2) :  —  Triadologia  Vet.  Test.  Catholica 
(ibid.  1698) : — Titiili  Psalmorurn  in  Methodum  Anniver- 
sarium  Redacti  (1687).  See  Fiirst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  355 
sq. ;  Winer,  Handbiich  der  theol.  Lit.  s.  v. ;  Koch,  Gesch. 
d.  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  v,  419.     (B.  P.) 

Sons  OF  (iOD.     See  Son  of  God,  1. 

SONS  OF  THUNDER.     See  Boanerges. 

Sonship  of  Christ.  The  Creed  of  Nice  declares, 
"  We  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  of  one  essence  with  the 
Father."  These  sentiments  have  been  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  every  age,  but  they  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances explained  by  unjustitiable  imagery  and  lan- 
guage, often  taken  in  the  earlier  centuries  from  the 
Platonic  ontology,  and  drawn  in  later  times  from  ma- 
terial sources.  The  two  constituent  elements  of  the 
divine  sonship  are,  the  Son's  consubstantiality  with  the 
Father,  and  his  peculiar  ante-mundane  origin  in  the 
Father. 

1.  Dependence  of  the  Son.  —  The  name  implies  the 
Son's  dependence  on  the  Father,  and  this  relation  of 
dependence  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  other  scriptural  ex- 
pressions relating  to  Father  and  Son,  e.  g.  "  Image  of 
the  invisible  God,"  "  Word  of  God,"  etc.  The  depen- 
dence of  Jesus  on  the  Father  is  expressly  taught  in  1 
Cor.  iii,  23  and  xi,  3:  "Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's;"  "The  head  of  Christ  is  God."  But  it  would 
be  opposed  to  the  central  idea  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
maintain  a  dependence  of  tlie  Son  on  the  Father  incon- 
sistent with  his  true  divinity.  By  "dependence"  in 
this  relation  is  only  meant  that  relation  b}^  which  the 
second  Person  in  the  Trinity  derives  his  godhead  in 
virtue  of  his  unity  of  nature  with  the  Father.  It  is 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  God  that  he  is  himself  likewise 
fully  and  truly  God.  There  is  no  inequality  or  inferi- 
ority implied  in  this  expression.  The  dependence  is 
one  of  essence,  of  nature,  and  not  of  creation,  production, 
or  emanation.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  Holj- 
Spirit  is  said  to  "  proceed"  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
i.  e.  he  is  an  outflow  of  the  same  essential  being,  but  a 
different  personality.  The  language  em])loyed  on  this 
subject  must  necessarily  be  mysterious,  as  the  theme 
itself  transcends  human  thought.     See  Person. 

2.  ConsithstantiuUty. — Here  we  set  out  with  the  words 
of  Christ  himself,  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself" 
(I  John  V,  26).  As  the  fountain  of  life,  as  the  inde- 
pendent dispenser  of  life,  the  Son  is  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Lord  in  conjunction  with  the  Father.  The 
world  has  its  existence  onlj'  in  him  who  upholds  and 
fills  it  with  his  gifts;  in  God  only  man  lives,  moves, 
and  has  his  being  (Acts  xvii,  28).  But  the  world  has 
its  being  in  the  son.  He  is  not  only  living,  but  the 
fountain  of  life.  Sonship  we  understand  to  mean  simi- 
larity of  essence,  and  not  a  procreation  as  among  men. 
Not  only  is  the  Son  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
but  he  is  also  avrobioq  —  God  in  and  from  himself. 
Sonsliip  appears  to  mean  not  a  distinction  of  essence, 
but  of  existence — not  of  being  in  itself,  but  of  being  in 
its  relations.  The  term  does  not  characterize  a  separa- 
tion of  nature  so  much  as  personality.  But  such  differ- 
ence of  position  is  not  inequality  of  essence,  and  when 
rightly  understood  will  be  found  as  remote  from  the 
calumnious  imputation  of  Tritheism  as  from  the  heresy 
of  Modalism  or  Sabellianism. 
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3.  Eterttity  of  Sonship.  —  Th\s  element  in  the  sub- 
stance i>f  the  Sun  is  exprcs^sevl  in  Clirists  own  words: 
"And  now,  ()  Father,  t;lorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was"  (.lohu  xvii,  5).  'J'iiese  words  evidently  im- 
ply that  Christ  was  conscious  of  having  a  life  that  had 
mi  iK'giiuiin';,  and  the  self-designation  of  Jesus,  "1  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending"  (Kev. 
i.  »<),  teaches  the  same  truth.  The  Son.  as  superior  to 
lime,  is  distinct  from  the  world  in  a  threefold  sense  :  («) 
he  is  above  ilie  necessity  of  change,  while  the  world  is 
in  a  constant  cliange;  (6)  he  knows  no  end,  while  the 
world  will  come  to  an  end;  (c)  his  existence  has  not 
lieen  preceded  by  a  state  of  non-existence,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  world.  The  life  of  the  Son  is  exalted 
ab«>ve  time,  without  beginning,  exempt  from  subjection 
to  change  and  decay. 

4.  Jiti/fltiiii/  of'  the  Son.  —  A  misconception  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  must  be  guarded  against. 
.\ccoriling  to  our  present  mode  of  thinking,  generation 
seems  to  be  identical  with  calling  into  existence  what 
did  not  exist  before.  But  how  is  it  with  the  thoughts 
and  self-consciousness  of  (iodV  They  are  called  forth 
bv  (jod,  and  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  (iod 
was  without  self-consciousness  an<l  without  thoughts. 
Hence  it  must  be  evident  that  there  must  be  in  God  a 
jiroducing  not  subject  to  time,  and  productions  which 
iiave  no  beginning;  and,  if  so,  the  eternal  generation 
or(>od  offers  no  insurmountable  dilHculties.  That  Je- 
sus Clirist  was  not  called  the  "Son  of  (iod"  because  of 
the  miraculous  conception  seems  to  be  clearly  shown  bj' 
Watson  (  KrjMsitioii,  at  Luke  i,  35):  "First,  we  have 
the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  producing  that  J/o/y  Thimi 
which  was  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin,  and  we  have  the 
distinct  act  of  the  power  of  the  llu/hest  uniting  himself, 
the  eternal  Word,  to  that  which  was  so  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin.  From  these  two  acts  all  that  the 
angel  mentions  followed.  It  followed  that  that  should 
be  a  Holy  Thing  which  should  be  born  of  l\Iary,  as  be- 
ing pro(luced  immediately  by  the  Holy  (ihosi;  and  it 
followed  that  this  Holy  Thing  should  be  called  the  Son 
of  (J(h1.  '\'\mt  potrer  of  the  lliijhesl  which  overshad- 
owed, exerted  his  influence  upon  the  Virgin,  took  the 
Holy  Thing  into  personal  union  with  himself,  who  was 
in  his  divine  nature  the  Son  of  (iod,  and  this  became 
the  appellation  of  the  one  undivided  Christ,  but  wholly 
by  virtue  of  the  hypostatical  union.  The  mode  of  ex- 
pression by  which  the  concluding  clause  is  introduced 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  particle  ^lo, 
'  therefore,'  is  consetpiential,  and  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  angel  were  giving  a  reason  why  Christ  should 
become  the  Son  of  (iod,  but  why  he  should  be  owned 
and  acknowledged  as  such.  We  have  also  the  addition 
of  Km  in  the  sense  of  iiho;  'Therefore,  also,  that  llolv 
'I'liing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the 
.S.u  of  (iod;'  it  shall  not  merely  be  called  hobj,  which 
would  follow  from  its  being  the  immediate  production 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but,  more  than  that,  it  shall  be  called 
the  .Son  of  (iod,  because  of  another  and  an  additional 
circmnstance— the  union  rif  the  two  natures.  For  since 
human  nature  was  uiiite<l  to  the  Son  of  (iod,  it  was  to 
U-ar  the  same  naiiK;  as  being  in  indissolulile  luiion  with 
liim."  It  is  the  eternal  Logos,  and  not  merely  the  hu- 
man Jesus,  that  is  and  ever  was  the  Son  of  (iod.  See 
Gess,  I'l-mon  ofChri.it  (transl.  by  .1.  A.  Keubelt,  Ando- 
ver,  l«7(i) ;  Kitid,  ChrUtophdiiy  (Lond.  XHlrl,  «vo) ;  Sar- 
loriuH,  /,./;/«•  run  Chiiuli  /'eriton  uiiil  Wort  (Hamb.  1K41, 
><vo;  Ijigl.  trnnsl.  Ikiston,  184'.),  12mo).     Sec  Tkisity. 

Soofea.     See  .SOkis. 

BooL     Sie  SixxA. 

Soothsayer  (COp,  loH-m,  Josh,  xiii,  22;  else- 
where "diviner;"  "JriS,  tiifoncii,  Isa.  ii,  6;  Mic.  v,  12 
[  Hib.  U];  elsewhere  "enchanter,"  "sorcerer;"  Chald. 
ns,  '/'in'z,  Dan.  ii,  27;  iv,  7 ;  v,  7,  11 ;  fiavrtvofiat, 
"Booths:iyin(.'."  Acts  xvi,  ICi).     See  Divination. 


Soothsaying  in  Christian  Times.  Although 
Christianity  was  a  professed  enemy  to  soothsaying  and 
its  kindred  practices,  yet  the  remains  of  such  supersti- 
tion coiitiinied  in  the  minds  of  man}'  in  the  Church. 
The  ('hurch  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  severe  laws 
to  restrain  them.  The  Council  of  Eliberis  (can.  6'2) 
makes  the  renunciation  of  this  art  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism, and  a  return  to  its  practice  was  followed  by  ex[)ul- 
sion  from  the  Church.  This  was  the  rule  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (lib.  viii,  cap.  32),  and  the  councils 
of  Agde  (can.  42),  Vannes  (Cone.  Venet.  can.  IG),  Orleans 
(Cone.  Aurel.  I,  can.  30),  and  several  others.  A  peculiar 
sort  of  augury  was  condemned  by  the  French  councils 
last  named,  under  the  name  of  sortes  sucrm.  divination 
by  holy  lots.  It  is  also  known  as  sortes  Biblica;.  Bible 
lots.  The  practice  of  the  Romans  in  opening  a  book  of 
Virgil  and  taking  the  first  passage  that  appeared  as  an 
oracle  was  imitated  by  many  superstitious  Christians. 
These  used  the  Bible  to  learn  their  fortune  by  "sacred 
lots,"  taking  the  first  passage  that  presented  itself  to 
make  their  divination  and  conjecture  upon.  This  was 
also  called  "  The  Lot  of  the  Saints,"  and  was  practiced 
for  gain  by  some  of  the  French  clergy ;  but  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  Coinicil  of  Agde  that  any  who  "  should  be 
detected  in  the  |)ractice  of  this  art,  either  as  consulting 
or  teaching  it,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church."  The  custom  of  using  the  Bible  in  this 
way  still  lingers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  coun- 
tries, more,  however,  as  sport  for  children.  See  Bing- 
ham, Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v, 
§  2.     See  SuPEUSTiTiON. 

Sop  (xpiofiiov,  a.  morsel),  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  into 
sauce  (John  xiii,  2G-30). 

So'pater  {'S.i'oiraTpoc,  i.  e.  sarior  of  his  father,  a 
common  Greek  name),  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Bercea,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul  on  his  return  from  (ireece 
into  Asia  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xx,  4).  A.D.  55.  Whether  he  is  the  same 
with  SosiPATEK  (q.  V.)  mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi,  21  can- 
not be  positively  determined.  The  name  of  bis  father, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it  has 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  E^  and  the 
recentlj'  discovered  Codex  Si7iaiticus,  as  well  as  of  the 
Vidgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian-Sj'riac,  Armenian, 
and  Slavonic  versions.  INIill  condemns  it,  apparently 
without  reason,  as  a  traditional  gloss. — Smith. 

Sope.     See  Soap. 

Sopher.     See  Scribe. 

Sophe'reth  (Ileb.  id.  r'nsb,  n-ritinrj;  Sept.  Se- 
(t>t]pd,  'S.a(papaT,  v.  r.  'Aat(popdB,  Xarpopd^),  one  whose 
children  were  a  family  that  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  among  the  descendants  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants (Ezra  ii,  55;  Neh.  vii,  57).     B.C.  ante  b'Mi. 

Sopherim  is  the  title  of  a  Talmudic  treatise,  which 
is  generally  found  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  together  with  other  treatises 
which  belong  to  the  post-Talmudic  period.  The  whole 
consists  of  twenty-one  chapters,  and  is  divided  into 
three  i)arts,  the  first  of  which  has  given  the  title  So- 
pherim to  the  whole  treatise.  Part  first,  comprising 
ch.  i-v,  contains  directions  for  the  copyist  of  the  Holy 
Writings.  With  this  part  corres|)onds  what  we  read 
in  the  treatise  Sepher  Torah  (edited  by  K.  Kircblieim, 
Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1851),' in  the  Septem  Libri  Tal- 
mudici  J'aj-vi  llierosolymitani.  Part  second,  compris- 
ing ch.  vi-ix,  contains  the  Masoretic  part  of  the  book, 
and  treats  of  the  ten  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
have  the  puncta  extraordimtria,  viz.  (ien.  xvi,  5;  xviii, 
;•;  xix,  .33;  xxxiii,  4;  xxxvii,  12;  Numb,  iii,  oi»;  ix, 
10;  xxi,  30;  xxix,  15;  Dent,  xxix,  28;  of  the  Keri 
and  Kethih,  the  variations  between  Psa.  xviii  and  2  Sam. 
xxii,  lietween  Isa.  xxxvi  sq.  ami  2  Kings  xviii  s(|.  The 
eiMuncralion  of  the  words,  which  are  written,  but  not 
read,  and  of  those  portions  which  are  not  to  be  read  pub- 
licly, leads  us  to  the  third  part,  which  is  subdivided  into 
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two  sections,  viz.  ch.  x-xvi,  which  treat  of  the  laws  for 
the  public  reading  in  general,  while  ch.  xvii-xxi  treat 
of  the  holydavs.  From  the  contents  we  see  the  impor- 
tance of  tills  treatise  for  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.  Its 
redaction  probably  belongs  to  the  9th  century;  in  the 
r2th  century  it  is  cited  by  the  school  of  Southern 
France.  This  treatise  has  often  been  commented  upon 
—thus  by  A.  L.  Spira,  who  published  the  text  with  the 
commentary  PT'-S  '^^•J•C^  SXilX  pbnD  (Dyrhenfurt, 
1732),  and  by  Jac.  Naumburg,  in  his  3p"'i  r5n3 
(Fiirth,  1793).  The  first  part  (ch.  i-v)  has  been  edited, 
together  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  G.  Chr.  Adler, 
in  his  Jucheurum  Codicis  Sacri  Rile  ScribeiuU  Leges 
(^Hamb.  1779).  Of  late  the  treatise  Sophtrim  has  been 
published  by  J.  Miiller  (  Leips.  1878),  under  the  title 
Musechet  Sopherim,  der  tulinudische  Tractat  der  iSchrei- 
ber,  eine  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  althebrdischen 
Graphik,  der  Masora  und  der  altjildischen  Liturgie. 
This  edition  contains,  besides  the  Hebrew  text,  ex- 
planations in  German,  which  are  very  valuable  in  spite 
of  the  many  mistakes  which  we  often  lind  in  the  writing 
of  proper  nouns,  as  Kennikut  for  Kennicott,  etc.  For  a 
review  of  Mliller's  edition,  see  Schiirer,  Theolog.  Lite- 
7-aturzeitung,  1878,  p.  626  sq. ;  Jiidisches  Liieraturblatt, 
1879,  p.  53  sq. ;  61  sq.     See  Talmud.     (13.  P.) 

Sophia.  This  name  occurs  frequenth-  in  the  cata- 
logues of  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  ancient  Church,  but 
in  no  instance  with  historical  authentication. 

1.  A  Christian  widow,  living  at  Rome  under  Hadrian, 
about  A.D.  120,  with  her  daughters  Fides,  Spes,  and 
Charitas.  Accused  before  the  pnefect  Antiochus.  they 
made  joj'ous  confession  of  their  faith.  The  daughters 
were  condemned  to  be  thrown  into  a  fire  of  pitch  and 
sulphur,  but  as  they  remained  uninjured  in  the  tire,  they 
were  taken  out  and  beheaded.  The  mother  was  tem- 
porarily released,  and  buried  her  children,  but  after 
three  days  she,  too,  sealed  her  faith  with  lier  blood. 
Her  day  is  Sept.  30,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
Aug.  1.  The  legend  is  found  in  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
and  later  collections  (ap.  Lipom.  torn,  vi ;  ap.  Sur.  torn, 
iv;  Jlombrit,  tom.  ii;  Acta  iSS.  ad  30  Sept.). 

2.  A  virgin  martyred  under  Decius  at  Fermo,  in 
Picenum,  April  30,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  that 
town.  The  Fusli  \Vestphuli(f,  however,  commemorate 
a  Sophia  on  the  same  day  at  Minden  (^ilartyr.  Rom. 
[ed.  Baron.];  Ferrarlus,  in  Catul.  iSiS.;  comp.  .4c^a  iS'-S'. 
ad  30  April). 

3.  Mentioned  in  Roman  {Mmiyrol.  Rom.  [ed.  Baron.]) 
and  Greek  {Menolog.  Sirktian.)  lists  as  having  been  be- 
headed at  Milan,  Sept.  18. 

4.  An  Egyptian,  whose  daughters  were  named  Diba- 
mona  and  Bistamona  [Fasli  llubcssinorum),  and  with 
whom  were  associated  a  St.  Varsenopha  and  her  mother. 
Their  natalities  are  assigned  to  June  4  (^Ada  ISS.), 
their  time  is  uncertain. 

5.  Sophia  Senulrix,  a  nun  of  ^nos,  in  Thrace,  the 
widow  of  a  senator  at  Constantinople,  who  returned  to 
Thrace  after  the  death  of  her  six  children  in  order  to 
devote  herself  exclusively  to  works  of  Christian  love. 
She  died  June  4,  in  the  lOtii  or  11th  century.  The 
Ada  SS.  ad  h.  d.  furnish  a  brief  description  of  her  life 
in  Greek,  taken  from  a  Synaxarium  Dicionense. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Eiicyklop.  s.  v. 

Sophists  is  a  title  given  to  the  leading  public 
teachers  in  ancient  Greece  during  the  5th  and  4th  cen- 
turies B.C.  The  most  noted  of  these  were  Gorgias  of 
Leontium  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  The  foundation 
of  their  doctrine  was  laid  in  scepticism,  absolute  truth 
being  denied,  and  only  relative  truths  being  admitted 
as  existing  for  man.  (iorgias  attacked  the  existence 
of  the  finite,  but  at  the  same  time  he  maintained  that 
all  notion  of  the  infinite  is  unattainable  by  the  human 
understanding.  He  expressed  his  nihilism  in  three 
jirincipal  propositions:  («)  nothing  exists;  (J)  if  any- 
thing existed,  it  would  be  unknowable;  (c)  if  anything 
existed  and  were  knowablc,  the  knowledge  of  it  coukl, 


nevertheless,  not  be  communicated  to  others.  The  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras  was  that  the  phenomena  both  of  ex- 
ternal nature  and  of  the  processes  of  mind  are  so  fluctu- 
ating and  variable  that  certain  knowledge  is  unattain- 
able. He  held  that  nothing  at  any  time  exists,  but  is 
always  in  a  state  of  becoming.  Man,  he  declared,  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to 
each  man,  so  it  is  for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The 
existence  of  the  gods,  even,  is  uncertain.  Thus  this 
leading  sophist  succeeded  in  annihilating  both  existence 
and  knowledge.  He  founded  virtue  on  a  sense  of  shame 
and  a  feeling  of  justice  seated  in  the  human  con!*titu- 
tit)n.  The  sophists  made  use  of  their  dialectic  subtle- 
ties as  a  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, to  the  youth  of  Greece.  They  were  opposed  by 
Socrates  (q.  v.)  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  defines  a  sophist 
as  "  an  imposturous  pretender  to  knowledge — a  man  who 
employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy  for  the  jnirpose  of 
deceit  and  of  getting  money."  Mr.  Grote  contends  that, 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  morality  of  the  Athenian 
public  was  greath-  improved  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Sophoni'as  (Sop/wnias),  a  Greek  (or  rather  Latin) 
form  (2  Esdr.  i,  40)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Zepha- 
NIAH  (q.  v.). 

Sophronius,  1.  A  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Jerome  in  Palestine  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Greek,  who  composed 
original  works,  and  also  translated  a  portion  of , Jerome's 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  De  I'iris  JUiistr.  c.  134.  See  Cave,  Be 
Script.  Eccl.  p.  236;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Eccl.  p.  11 ;  Vallarsii 
0pp.  Ilieron.  (ed.  Alt,),  II,  ii,  818;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac. 
(ed.  Harl.),  ix,  158;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesck.  ii.  132. 

2.  A  monk  of  Damascus,  who  was  termed  a  scholar 
or  sophist,  and  who  became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  634.  He  opposed  the  endeavors  of  Cyrus,  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  to  secure  the  general  acceptance 
of  Monothelite  views,  and  though  temporaril}-  induced, 
in  a  conference  with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  with  Cyrus,  to  consent  to  the  phrase  BearSpiKi) 
ivipyua  without  insisting  further  on  the  consequences 
therefrom  in  favor  of  a  ilnal  nature  in  Christ,  he  refused 
to  be  intimidated  after  he  became  patriarch.  In  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  Sergius  and  Honorius  of  Rome, 
he  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person,  and  demanded  that  no  further  concessions  should 
be  made  to  INIonothelitism.  The  emperor  Heraclius  is- 
sued his  edict  Ecthenis  (q.  v.)  in  638  with  the  design  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  discussion;  and  as  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  two  years  earlier, 
Sophronius  was  no  longer  able  to  bring  any  considerable 
influence  to  the  support  of  his  cause.  The  epistold  en- 
cyclica  referred  to  above  is  given  in  Hardouin,  A  eta  Cone. 
iii,  1258,  1315  {Cone.  (Ecumen.  vi,  11  et  Ada  12).  The 
work  by  Joannes  Moschus,  Pratum  Spirituale  (  Atipilji' 
IlvfvpaTiKoc),  is  frequently  cited  under  the  name  of 
Sophronius.  It  was  perhaps  dedicated  to  Moschus,  or 
composed  by  Sophronius  and  Moschus  together.  Sev- 
eral additional  writings  by  Sophronius  exist  in  !JIS.  or 
in  Latin  editions  (comp.  Cave,  De  Script.  Eccl.  p.  451 ; 
Walch,  Gesch.  d.  Ketzereien,  ix,  17,  37,  115  sq. ;  Nean- 
der,  Kirchengesck.  iii,  248).  The  Menologium  Grwcornm 
(Urbini,  1727)  cites  this  Sophronius  as  a  saint,  and  fixes 
his  day  on  IMarch  1 1 . 

3.  Possibly  identical  with  No.  1,  is  mentioned  in 
Photius's  Bibl.  Cod.  v  as  having  written  a  Liber  pro 
Basiiio  adv.  Eunnmium.  The  name  is  also  found  in 
lists  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 
See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grwc.  (ed.  Harl.),  ix,  158  sq. 

Sor,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  personification  of 
a  deadly  drought  and  heat.  He  is  an  evil  deva.  created 
by  Ahriman  and  opposed  to  the  devas  of  Ormuzd.  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  the  growth  of  plants,  and  thus  to 
cause  famine  and  misery. — VoUmcr,  Worierb.  d.  Mythol. 
s.  v. 
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Sora,  calloil  also  Aftitta  .\ferhijssia,  a  town  on  the 
Eu|ilirnit'salMiiit  i\vt'nt_v-twoi)arasangs  south  ori'iimba- 
liitha.  ir<  I'.'iinous  in  .Ii-wifh  hii^tury  as  the  seal  of  a  re- 
iiowiK-il  acadeniy,  wliiih  was  inaiiicuratoil  A.L).  "JIU  by 
Aliltti  .1  It L-a,  more  coiiiinoiily  kiiuwn  by  his  scholastic 
title  of  Hab  (q.  v.).  Kab  ilieii  in  247  at  Sora,  where  for 
twenty-ei;;ht  years  he  hail  presided  over  the  Soraiiic 
schiHil.  remarkable  for  the  |iieasantness  of  its  site  and 
accommodations,  and  numiierinj;,  at  times,  from  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  students.  Kab's  successor  in 
.S>ra  was  H.  //»«</  (bum  aliout  '2V1:  died  in  297),  a  dis- 
tiiifrui.-lied  sidiolar  of  Kab's.  Ilis  learning  contributed 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  school,  which  could,  un- 
der him. yet  mimber  eight  hundred  students.  After  an 
administration  of  forty  years  Huna  died,  and  the  rector- 
ship was  tilled  by  Jtlimhih  bar-Jechtskd.  who  died  in 
2i'y.  Iliir-.lecheskel  was  succeeded  by  K.  Chusda  of 
Kaphri  (born  in  217;  died  in  o09),  a  scholar  of  Kab. 
Althougii  the  colleague  of  Huna  for  many  years,  he  was 
lar  advanced  in  life — eighty  years  of  age — when  he  at- 
tained the  rectorship,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
for  tell  years,  and  died  in  3li;i  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
Chasda.  who  was  the  last  of  the  men  who  had  been  per- 
sonally instructed  by  Kab,  was  succeeded  by  a  scholar 
of  hia  own, 

liahha  bar-Hiina  Mare,  in  the  rectory,  and  when     A.D. 
he  died  the  college  was  without  a  rector  for 

nearly  fifty  years 309-320 

Athi  ben-Sima'i,  siirn;iined  liabbami  (our  teacher), 
resuscitated  the  college  of  Sora,  and  was  its 
rector  ilfty-two  years,  during  which  time  seven 
rectt)rs  died  in 'Pnmb.-idiiha.-  Ashi  immortal- 
ized his  name  by  collecting  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud    375^27 

Ji.  Jtniiar,nr  Mar-Jemar,  contracted  Maremar,  suc- 
ceeded It  Ashi  as  rector  of  the  college 427^32 

R.  hii  biir-Abin,  his  successor 432-452 

li.  Sachman  bar-Hrnui,  who  is  not  once  mention- 
ed in  the  Talmud,  held  the  office 452-455 

ilarhar-H.  y)«/ii,  cotitiniied  collectiuij  the  Talmud, 

which  his  fntlier  bcL'-iii.  and  otViciated 465-46S 

Ralba  Tiixjihnh  succcccUmI  M.ir  bar-K.  A^hi 46S-4T4 

Sora,  where  one  ()ftheoUle>t  Jewish  jicademies 
flood,  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Persian  king 
Fiiuz. 
AfuT  the  death  of  Firuz  (4S5),  the  academy  was  re- 
opened, and  Rnbina  occupied  the  rectory  of  Soia  4SS-499 

Iucoin)eclion  with  K.  Jose  ol'Puinbaditha,  and 
other  scholars  of  that  time,  they  completed  the 
Talmud  Dec.  2,  4'.t'.».  For  the  next  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Jewish  chronology  leaves  us  in  the 
lurch,  as  this  period  was  rather  troublesome  for 
the  Jews;  and  from  the  middle  of  ihe  7th  cen- 
tuiv  the  presidents  of  the  Soranic  school  are 
Myled  Onim — i.  e.  Excellence — a  word  which  is 
either  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origin.  The  first 
gaoii  is — 

Slur  liuuie cir.  C57-G70 

He  was  succeeded  by — 

R.  Ilunai e'O-G'SO 

Mar  Shcsbnn  ben-Tnchlipha 6S(i-G8!l 

War  Chaniiiai  of  Nehar  Pakir 689-6!t7 

Nahllai  llalevi  of  Nares 697-715 

Jacob  of  Nahar-Pakor 71!5-732 

Mar  ben-Samuel 73;i-T.M 

Mari  lia-koheu 75I-7.'>'.> 

R  .\rUa ft  few  months 

R.  Jehudah  the  HIind 759-762 

Arhunjn  Kahana  bi-ii-Papa 762-765 

Chuninai  Kahana  beii-lluna 765-775 

M.iri  Ha-I,evi  bcn-MesharshaJa 77.%-77'< 

Hehal  llalevi  ben-Abba 77<-7SSi 

Hllai  hen  .Mari 7S;S-797 

Jnrob  ben-Mardocai 797-811 

Abuniai  ben-Mardocai Sn-SI9 

Ziidok.  or  Isaac  ben-Ashi 819-821 

Ililai  iM-n-Chaniiiai <(21-824 

KirnoJ  ben-Ash! 824-827 

Mofeo  hen-Jacob 827-837 

lutrrniiinnn 837-S39 

Miir  Cnhin  Znirk  /,  t>rn-A bii>ia~i S39-849 

the  ainhor  of  the  firnt  cdleclion  of  the  Jewish 
order  of  prayers  (IIT^ZJ). 

ilnr  Stir-Slinlmii  lifii-  IIimik 849-859 

Satrima,  II,  iHni-llilnl,  the  first  uaon  who  nsed  the 

Arable  langunu'e  in  his  correspondence ..  859-809 

ilar  A  iiirinii  brti-Shenhnn 869-8S1 

Sm-liithitii  lifu-Zailiik  (i|.  v.) 881-889 

Mnr  y.fniarh  Itett-Chnjiin 889-8'.l5 

it.  M)tlrhi,ii only  one  month 

ll.i,  i,.„.\„.l..h..„ 89^-900 


The  Sornnic  academy  loses  its  importance  un- 
der I  lie  next  president — 

Uilai  beii-Mhtlntd 90C-914 

It  liii^rers  on,  but  without  any  outside  influence. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  had  so  diminished  at 
this  academy  that  there  was  no  Talnuidic  au- 
thority wortiiy  of  being  invested  wilh  the  gaon- 
ate,  or  presidency.  In  order  not  to  give  up  this 
school  entirely, 

Jwob  ben-Xatroiial-Awram  was  elected 914-926 

For  want  of  a  learned  man,  a  weaver  was  elect- 
ed as  the  next  incumbent — 

Jom-Tuh  Kahana  ben-Jacob-Ha~i-ben-Kimai 926-92S 

-Against  the  customary  usage,  afier  Jom-Tob's 
death,  an  outsider  was  "elected  for  the  rectorship, 

Saaiiia  ben-Joxeph  (q.  v.) 92S-932 

Under  Saadia  the  Soranic  high-school  revived 
agai?).  Saadia,  unwilling  to  become  a  blind  to<d 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  called  him  to  his  po- 
sition, was  deposed  in  9.30  through  the  jealousy 
ofothers  and  his  own  unflinching  integrity  ;  aud 
an  anti-fjaon  in  the  jierson  of 

Joxrph  beii-Jamb  beii-Sntia  was  elected 930-932 

Saadia,  however,  retained  his  office  in  the  jires- 
ence  of  an  anti-gaon  for  nearly  three  years  more 
(98(1-933),  when  he  had  to  relinquish  his  dignity 
altogether.     His  opponent, 

Joseph  hen-Jacob  ben-Satia  was  now  sole  gaon 933-937 

hut  when  deposed  in  937, 

Saadia  hen- Joseph  was  again  incumbent 937-942 

When  Saadia  died,  the  deposed  anti-gaon  was 

airaiu  elected 942-94S 

But  with  Saadia's  death  the  last  snu-et  light  of 
the  Soranic  academy  had  passed  away;  and  the 
dilapidated  state  of  that  once  so  famous  school 
obliged  Joseph  beu-Satia  to  relinquish  Sora, 
and  to  emigrate  to  Bassra,  in  948.  The  school 
founded  by  Kab,  after  ii  had  flourished  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years,  was  now  closed.  But 
the  Soranians,  it  seems,  could  not  get  over  the 
downfall  of  the  venerable  academy,  and  used  all 
their  endeavors  to  continue  the  same.  Tiiey 
sent  four  famous  Talmudisis  outside  of  Babylo- 
nia to  interest  the  Jewish  congregations  for  "this 
old  alma  mater.  Bui  these  hiessengers  never 
returned;  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Spanish 
corsair.  Among  these  captives  was  Moses  ben- 
Charlock  (q.  v.),  who  was  brought  to  Spain,  where 
he  propagated  Jewish  learning  on  the  peninsula. 
In  the  meantime  there  was  an 

Interrerfnnm  at  Sora  from 948-1009 

when  Samuel  ben-Chufni lOO'J-10^4 

was  elected  to  the  presidency,  to  close  up  the 
list  of  presidents  of  that  old  school. 

See  Griitz,  Gesck,  d.  Juden,  iv,  v,  vi.     See  Schools, 
jEWISIi.      (B.  P.) 

Soranus,  in  old  Italian  mythology,  was  a  name  of 
Plulo  in  use  among  the  Sabines.  Koman  poets  some- 
times idcntilied  Soranus  with  the  Greek  Ajiollo  (Virgil. 
^neid,  xi,  78G). 

Soracte,  a  mountain  in  ancient  Italy  which,  accord- 
ing to  Scrvius,  was  sacred  to  the  infernal  gods,  es]>ecial- 
ly  to  Diespiter.  It  was  a  custoin  among  the  Hirpi  (or 
llirpini)  that  at  a  festival  held  on  jNIount  Soracte  they 
walked  with  bare  feet  upon  glowing  coals  of  fir-wood, 
carrying  about  the  entrails  of  victims  which  had  l)ecn 
sacrificed.  This  ceremony  is  coiniectcd  by  Strabo  with 
the  worship  of  Feronia. — (ia.i<\vi<^v,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V. 

Sorbin,  de  Sainte-Foi,  A'RXArn.  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Montech-en-yuerci,  July  14,  1537.  From 
a  child  he  possessed  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  he  pursued  at  Toulouse,  where  he  finally  became 
doctor  of  theology;  and  in  loo7  he  obtained  the  neigh- 
boring curacy  of  Sainte-Foi  de  Peyrolieres.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  archbishop  of  Auch  he  preached  in  the 
churches  of  Toulouse,  Narbonne.  Lyons,  and  Paris;  anil 
in  1o(j7  became  court  preacher  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
lie  spent  a  laborious  life  in  public  labors,  controversies, 
and  hist<irical  writings  (a  list  of  which  is  given  in  lloe- 
fer,  Xtiiir.  liiaij.  Generalv,  s.  v.),  ami  ilicd  at  Nevers, 
IMarch  1,  lOOti.' 

Sorbon,  Kobeut  pe,  founder  of  the  famous  French 
institute  of  the  Sorhoime  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Sorbon,  Oct. 
9,  12t)l.  From  the  position  of  an  almoner  student  he 
became  successively  priest,  doctor  of  theology,  and  canon 
of  the  Church  of  Cambray.  His  piety  and  sermons 
gained  him  the  notice  of  Louis  IX,  who  made  him  his 
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chaplain  and  confessor.  For  the  aid  of  poor  students  he 
formed  a  society  of  secular  ecclesiastics,  who  lived  in 
common,  and  gave  gratuitous  instruction.  Out  of  this, 
under  royal  and  papal  patronage,  eventually  grew  the 
school  of  theology  known  by  his  name.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Aug.  15,  1274,  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  Sorbonne  formed  one  part  only  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris;  but  its 
name  became  so  famous  that  it  was  often  given  to  the 
wliole,  and  gra<kiates  were  proud  to  name  themselves  of 
the  Sorbonne  rather  than  the  university.  See  Hoefer, 
Aoiiv.  Biorj.  Geaende,  s.  v. 

Sorbonne,  The,  of  Paris,  originally  a  seminary 
for  indigent  young  men  preparing  for  the  secular  priest- 
hood, but  in  course  of  time  a  college  of  learned  men 
whose  influence  over  theological  thought  was  widely 
recognised.  This  body  of  scholars  has  frequently,  but 
erroneously,  been  identitied  with  the  theological  facidty 
of  the  Universitj'  of  Paris,  and  also  with  the  university 
itself. 

The  University  of  Paris  may  trace  its  origin  to  the 
time  of  Alcuin,  inasmuch  as  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
teaching  extends  from  that  period  until  the  present. 
Put  there  was  then  no  organization  of  faculties.  Will- 
iam of  Cliampeaux  and  Abelard  taught  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  especially  dialectics,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  but  in  any  place  where  opportunity 
was  afforded.  During  that  century  the  Corpus  Uni- 
versitatis  was  founded,  and  it  was  fully  organized,  be- 
ing divided  into  three  faculties,  etc.,  when  the  Sorbonne 
was  opened.  The  founder  of  this  college,  the  canon 
Pobert  of  Sorbon  or  Sorbonne,  in  Champagne,  was 
cliaplain  to  Louis  IX.  His  purpose  was  to  assist  poor 
young  men  in  securing  a  theological  education  by  af- 
fording them  free  tuition  and  training  for  the  service 
of  the  Church.  He  obtained  a  site  with  a  few  build- 
ings from  the  crown-domains  in  the  street  Coupe-gorge, 
and  there  built  his  school.  The  proper  spiritual  au- 
thorities granted  the  necessary  license  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Conyregatio  pauperuni  maiiistrorum  studentium 
ill  fkeolof/ica  J'acultute,  and  pope  Clement  confirmed  it 
in  A.D.  1268.  The  school  began  with  sixteen  students, 
four  taken  from  each  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the 
university  was  divided  ;  but  its  fame  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  brief  time  over  four  hundred  pupils  thronged 
its  halls.  Eminent  men  were  called  to  occupy  its  the- 
ological chairs,  the  first  being  William  of  Saint-Amour, 
Endes  of  Douai,  and  Laurent  L'Anglois;  and  finally  a 
preparatory  school  was  added,  called  the  CoUeye  de  Cal- 
91,  and  more  generally  known  as  the  Little  iSorbonne,  de- 
signed for  five  hundred  boys. 

The  principal  source  of  the  reputation  in  which  the 
school  was  held,  and  of  the  influence  it  exercised  over 
school,  Church,  and  State,  and  particularly  over  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  docteurs  and  bucheliers  of  the  house  associated 
themselves  with  the  teachers  as  resident  guests,  and 
joined  in  the  harmonious  and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon object,  thus  constituting  a  compact  society  for  the 
promotion  of  learning.  The  union  of  powers  in  the  as- 
sociation of  the  Sorbonne  was  perfect,  and  the  govern- 
ment firm.  A  ])roviseur  had  control  of  general  and  ex- 
ternal affairs,  and  regulated  the  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  with  the  universitj',  and  with  all  authori- 
ties. Though  subordinated  to  the  university,  the  pro- 
viseur  held  a  position  of  such  dignity  that  none  vent- 
ured to  infringe  upon  his  rights.  He  was  at  first 
chosen  from  among  the  professors,  but  later  from  the 
number  of  most  eminent  prelates,  and  was  consequently 
able  to  afford  protection  and  impart  lustre  to  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  presided.  Internal  matters  were 
regulated  by  a  senieur  des  docteurs. 

For  admission  to  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Sor- 
bonne it  was  required  of  a  bucculaiireus  urtiniii  that  he 
should  teach  philosophy  in  any  college  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  he  should  defend  the  These  Robertine, 
even  before  he  could  obtain  the  licence  en  Theolvyie, 


Once  admitted,  the  associates  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  fellows  and  the  guests,  the  latter  being  affili- 
ated, but  not  incorporated,  with  the  house.  The  privi- 
lege of  such  residence  was  eagerly  sought  after.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  doctors  of  theology  connected  with 
other  colleges  were  also  called  docteurs  en  Sorbonne.  per- 
haps because  the  theological  faculty  was  accustomed  to 
hold  its  regular  meetings  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  they  actually  were  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  inas- 
much as  they  had  there  acquired  their  title  by  defend- 
ing a  thesis.  If  to  all  this  be  added  the  fact  tliat  the 
theological  professors  of  several  colleges  were  invarialily 
taken  from  the  Sorbonne,  it  will  be  easy  to  understautl 
how  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  Sorbonne  with  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  university  originated. 

The  Sorbonne  has  during  its  career  pursued  two  lead- 
ing tendencies — that  of  reconciling  theology  with  phi- 
losophy, and  that  of  preserving  theology  in  orthoilox 
purity  and  unquestioned  supremacy.  Pliilological  and 
philosophical  studies  were  taught  in  its  halls;  but  its 
spirit  and  importance,  as  well  as  its  true  merit,  are  to  be 
sought  in  its  theological  eft'ectiveness  alone.  The  ap- 
paratus of  learning  was  at  first  too  meagre  to  admit  of 
noticeable  results.  Down  to  the  14th  century  the  study 
of  Latin  constituted  the  whole  of  philology.  Philoso- 
phy stimulated  theological  inquiry,  but  theology  could 
lay  no  claim  to  a  scientific  character.  It  had  no  exe- 
gesis, and  could  not  presume  to  a  knowledge  of  dogmat- 
ics. The  students  lacked  books,  the  teachers  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  necessarj'  languages.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  and. according  to  its  opportunity, 
the  Sorbonne  watched  over  the  orthodoxy  of  theology 
according  to  the  councils  and  the  fathers,  though  such 
supervision  belonged  to  the  diocesan.  Its  influence 
was,  however,  exercised  indirectly  over  the  theological 
faculty,  the  university,  and  even  the  conseils  du  roi. 
The  Sorbonne  as  an  association  did  not  appear  publicly 
in  defence  of  doctrine,  or  send  representatives  to  Church 
councils,  or  take  part  in  political  meetings.  Statements 
made  to  that  effect  must  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  university'  or  the  theological  faculty  rather  than 
the  Sorbonne ;  though  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
doctors  belonged  to  the  Sorbonne  assured  her  practical 
participation  in  all  important  affairs.  More  than  once 
it  opposed  the  collection  of  Peter's  pence  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. In  April,  1531,  it  condemned  several  tenets  taken 
from  Luther's  writings,  and  during  the  Reformation  of 
the  Itjth  century  it  laid  under  the  ban  of  its  censure  a 
long  list  of  writings  by  different  authors,  some  of  them 
even  the  works  of  eminent  bishops,  and  one  of  them  the 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  by  Rene  Benoit. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  this  the  Sorbonne  was  not 
a  blind  agent  of  the  Church.  It  contended  against  all 
Protestant  aspirations,  but  also  against  all  Jesuitical  as- 
sumptions. It  was  the  earliest  defender  of  the  Galilean 
liberties  and  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
When  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  procured  from  Hen- 
ry II  the  right  to  build  a  Jesuits'  college  in  Paris,  the 
Sorbonne  declared  the  Order  of  Jesuits  dangerous  to  the 
faith,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  anil  the  monastic  disci- 
pline. When  Martin  Becan  published  his  Controrersia 
Anglic(tna  de  Potestate  Regis  et  Pontijicis  (lt)12),  and 
queen  Marie  de  Medicis  forbade  the  intervention  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  denounced  the  book 
as  dangerous  to  morality,  etc.  It  defended  the  purity 
of  the  received  doctrines  against  even  the  pope  and  the 
curia.  Of  128  doctors,  only  forty-nine  were  ready  to 
accept  the  bull  Unigenittis  without  protest,  though  the 
absolute  king  Louis  XIV  favored  it,  and  many  declared 
themselves  directly  opposed  to  its  reception. 

The  Sorbonne,  i.  e.  the  theological  faculty,  considered 
itself  the  guardian  of  a  pure  faith  and  the  scientific  or- 
gan of  the  Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1717  it  ])ut  forth  an  effort,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Paris,  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  It 
was  at  the  time  the  highest  authority  in  the  Galilean 
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Church  in  matters  of  thooloprj'.  Political  interferences, 
which  could  not  be  wholly  avoided  in  the  condition  of 
alTain*.  linally  undermined  its  influence.  It  released 
the  suhji-cts  of  Henry  III  from  their  alle};iance,  and  its 
preachers  counselled"  nsistance.  to  the  degree  of  regi- 
cide. It  declared  Henry  IV.  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  crown,  unworthy,  and  debarred  because  of  obstinate 
|H'r>isteiice  in  heresy.  Still  more  was  done  by  its  mis- 
takes in  |>hilost)i)hy  to  hasten  its  ruin.  In  1624  it  se- 
cured from  the  Parliament  a  decree  forbidtling  any  per- 
s«Mi  to  teach  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  approved  au- 
thors— tlie  resjilution  being  aimed  at  Des  Cartes,  in  de- 
fence of  Ari.-toile.  Neitlier  the  MidiUitions  of  Des 
Cartes  nor  the  works  of  Malei>ranche,  Penelon,  Bossuet, 
and  Leibnitz  could  arouse  the  slumbering  intelligence 
of  the  learned  faculty.  But  the  issuing,  by  Boileau,  of 
the  burles<iue  .1  rrel  dome  en  la  Grande  Chamhre  dn  Par- 
mtsse  exposed  the  positiou  of  the  Sorbonne  to  ridicule, 
and  rendered  any  further  invoking  of  legal  aid  to  the 
defence  of  Aristotle  impossible.  This  was  followed,  in 
1751,  by  Voltaire's  Le  Tombeau  de  la  Sorbonne  {CKuvres 
de  Voltaire,  par  Chr.  Beuchot,  .xxxix,  534).  In  this 
work  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the .  fact  that  Des 
Cartes'  Idees  Innees  were  now  defended  by  the  Sorbonne 
as  a  bulwark  of  religion,  though  he  had  been  at  tirst  de- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  as  a  most  destructive 
heretic,  etc.  The  position  became  more  difficult  with 
every  day.  until  the  decrees  of  1789  and  1790  contiscated 
the  property  and  tinancial  resources  of  the  Sorbonne  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Al)out  two  thousand  manu- 
scripts were  transferred  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
while  the  |)rinted  works  were  distriluited  among  differ- 
ent libraries  in  the  metropolis.  The  buildings  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  university  in  1807, 
and  have  been  used  as  residences  for  professors,  deans, 
rectors,  etc.  The  three  faculties,  Theohxjie,  Lettres,  and 
Sciences,  delivered  their  lectures  and  held  their  exam- 
inations, and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  distrib- 
uted the  annual  prizes  of  the  concours  (/eneral  in  the 
halls  of  the  Sorbonne.  Tlie  monument  of  Richelieu 
still  adorns  the  chapel.  lie  was  a  former  pupil,  and  had 
caused  the  ancient  and  narrow  rooms  to  be  replaced 
with  the  modern  palace-like  edifices  which  are  yet  re- 
membered. The  modern  Bibliotheciue  de  la  Sorbonne,  or 
de  rUniversite,  possesses  nothing  whatever  of  the  former 
librarj'.  Even  the  homilies  of  Hobert  of  Sorbon,  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  are  in  the  National  Library.  The- 
ology, philosophy,  and  philology  still  meet  within  its 
walls,  and  [)erhaiis  each  retains  some  measure  of  the 
former  spirit;  but  the  sul)stance  and  form  are  of  the 
rjth  century.  The  course  of  many  prominent  profess- 
ors of  the  Sorlxinne,  following  the  example  of  Laromi- 
guere  and  Itoyer-Collard,  in  connection  with  the  polit- 
ical and  s«>cial  revolutions  of  the  period  from  1817  to  1830, 
is  familiarly  known.  No  other  school  in  Europe  has 
played  such  a  role  as  the  Sorbomie.  In  the  domains  of 
[Miliiiis  and  the  Church  its  influence  was  perhaps  too 
prominently  exercised,  and  perha|)s  no  adequate  results 
were  produced  in  philoso])hy,  theology,  and  science  gen- 
erally, in  comparison  with  the  means  and  opportunity 
enjoyed. 

.Sec  BiilieuFi,  Ilitl.  I'nirersi/.  Purin.  C Paris,  IfiOo,  and 
often,  fi  voIh.  fill.),  censured  by  the  Sorl)onne;  Crevier, 
//<■.<  ./^  rinirns.  de  I'liri.t  (ibid.  17(il,  7  vols,  12mol, 
extracted  from  Bulieus,  and  extending  only  to  A.D. 
ItVM);  Inivernet,  IlinLde  la  Sorlnmne.  etc.  (ibid.  1790, 
2  vols.  Xvo),  declamatory  ;  I )ul»arle, ///.</.  r/e  I'i'nir.de 
J'arui  (ibid.  1X44,2  vols.Hvo) ;  Prat.  Maldimal  el  I' Univ. 
di-  I'uriH  ait  X\'Je  Sierle  (il)id.  IKoC,  Kvoj ;  Kncijcl.  des 
■Sri,  net  n  et  dm  A  rig  (Neuchatel,  1775^,  torn,  xv;  Ber- 
gier,  liin.  di-  Thfid.  H.  V. ;  '■  Sorbonne"  in  the  Encyrl.  .)/,- 
Iliodiijiif,  torn,  iii  (Paris,  17!M»);  //Lii.  de  i Ki/lise  Calli- 
catif,  torn,  xii,  liv.  34,  to  A.D.  1 272.  .See  also  I  'i,s  des  J'kres 
fl  dr*  Marhpt,  vii,  (;25 ;  Saint-Savin,  iKiirret  de  lioi- 
l'aij-/JeAj,rtniiT,Hc.  (Par.  IK21),iii,  111;  Beuchot  [Chr.], 
iF.iirret  dt  Voltaire,  .\xxix,  534 llerzog,  lieal-Ency- 

klnp.  H.  v. 


Sorcerer,  Sokceuy  ( usually  some  form  of  rjll'S, 
kds/idjih,  to  mutter  incantations).     See  Divination. 

Sorcery  in  Chuistian  Countries.  In  early  times 
those  who  gave  themselves  to  magic  and  sorcery  were 
usually  termed  venejici  and  malejici,  because  either  bv 
|)oison  or  by  means  of  fascination  they  wrought  per- 
nicious effects  upon  others.  The  laws  of  the  The- 
odusian  Code  (lib.  ix,  tit.  1(3,  l)e  Meficiis)  frequentlv 
brand  them  with  this  name  of  midejici.  Constantius 
{Cod.  Tlieod.  leg.  5)  charges  them  with  disturbing  the 
elements  or  raising  of  tempests,  and  practicing  abom- 
inable arts  in  the  evocation  of  the  infernal  sjiirits  to 
assist  men  in  destroying  their  enemies.  These  he 
therefore  orders  to  be  executed,  as  unnatural  monsters, 
and  quite  divested  of  the  principles  of  humanity.  Thev 
were  also  excepted  at  the  granting  of  intlidgence  to 
criminals  at  the  Easter  festivals,  as  guilty  of  too  hei- 
nous a  crime  to  be  comprised  within  the  general  pardon 
granted  to  other  offenders.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
(can.  30)  condemns  them  under  the  name  of  magicians 
and  enchanters,  and  orders  their  expidsion  from  the 
Church. —  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  §  5. 

The  early  Christians  were  derided  as  sorcerers  in 
accordance  with  the  impious  cliarge  brought  by  Cel- 
siis  and  others  against  our  Lord,  that  he  jiracticed  mag- 
ic, which  they  supposed  him  to  have  studied  in  Egypt. 
Augustine  {JJe  Consens.  Evan;/,  i,  9)  says  that  it  was 
generally  believed  among  the  heathens  that  our  Sav- 
iour wrote  some  books  upon  magical  arts,  which  he  de- 
livered to  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  use  of  the  disciples. 

So'rek  (Heb.  Sorek',  pl^ib,  red;  Sept.  ^wpi]K  [in 
some  copies  compounded  with  a  part  of  the  preceding 
word]),  the  name  of  a  valley  (5n3,  wady)  in  which  lay 
the  residence  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi,  4).  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  possibly  was  nearer 
Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  since 
thither  Samson  was  taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilah's 
house.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  indications  of  its  po- 
sition, nor  is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Eusebi- 
us  and  Jerome  {Onomasf.  I'lup/;^)  state  that  a  village 
named  Capluirsorech  was  shown  in  their  day  "on  the 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or  Saraa), 
i.e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson."  Zorah  is  now 
supposed  to  have  been  fully  ten  miles  north  of  Beit- 
Jibrin,  the  modern  representative  of  Eleutheropolis, 
though  it  is  not  iinpossible  that  there  may  have  been 
a  second  further  south.  Van  de  Yelde  {Memoir,  p.  350) 
proposes  Wddi/  Siinsim,  which  nnis  from  near  Beit- 
Jibrin  to  Askulan ;  but  this  he  admits  to  be  mere  con- 
jecture. On  the  south  side  of  the  ritlge  on  which  the 
city  of  Zorah  stood,  and  between  it  and  Bethshemesh, 
runs  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  whose  shelving  sides  of 
white  limestone  are  admirably  ada])ted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine.  It  winds  away  across  the  plain,  pass- 
ing the  sites  of  Ekron  and  Jabneel.  This  may  possi- 
bly be  the  valley  of  Sorek.  Its  modern  name,  W'aili/ 
es-Surdr,  bears  some  remote  resemblance,  at  least  in 
sound,  to  the  Biblical  Sorek  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  282). 
"The  view  up  this  valley  eastward  is  pictures(pie. 
The  vale,  half  a  mile  across,  is  full  of  corn,  and  in  the 
middle  runs  the  white  shingly  bed  of  the  winter  tor- 
rent. L<iw  white  hills  flank  it  on  either  side,  and  the 
high  rugged  chain  of  the  mountains  of  .Jiidah  forms  a 
pretty  background"  (Conder,  Tent    Work  in  J'alest.  ii, 

The  word  Sm-elc  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  peculiarly 
choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  dusky  color  of  its  grapes,  that  perhaps 
being  the  meaning  of  the  root  ( (iesenius,  Thesaiir. 
p.  1342).  It  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  Old  Test. 
(Isa.  V,  2;  .ler,  ii,  21;  and,  with  a  modilication.  in  (ien. 
.\lix,  II).  It  ap|iears  to  be  used  in  modern  Arabic  for 
a  certain  |)ur|)le  gra|)e,  grown  in  Syria,  and  highly  es- 
teemed, which  is  noted  for  its  small  raisins  and  minute 
soft  pilis,  and  produces  a  red  wine.     This  being  the 
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case,  the  valley  of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  growth  of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  affirm  the  fact  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in  which 
Gesenius  (ifrtW.)  does.  Ascalon  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  wine ;  and,  though  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Zorah,  was  the  natural  port  by  which  any 
of  the  productions  of  that  district  would  be  exported  to 
the  west.     See  Vine. 

Sorores  (sig/eis).     See  Agapkt.e. 

SORORES  ECCLESI^  (si^/ers  of  the  Church),  a 
name  given  in  early  times  to  nuns. 

Sororia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Juno.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii  is  said  to  have  erected  an  altar 
to  the  goddess,  under  this  name,  after  he  had  been  puri- 
fied of  the  murder  of  his  sister  (Livy,  i,  26), 

SorrOTV  (representing  in  the  A.  V.  many  Hebrew 
and  several  (ireek  words),  mental  pain  or  grief,  arising 
from  the  privation  of  some  good  we  actually  possessed. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  joy.  This  passion  contracts  the 
heart,  sinks  the  spirit,  and  injures  the  health.  Script- 
ure cautions  against  it  (Prov.  xxv,  20;  Eccles.  xiv,  1- 
3;  XXX,  24,  25;  1  Thess.  iv,  13,  etc.),  but  Paul  distin- 
guishes two  sorts  of  sorrow — one  a  godly,  the  other  a 
worldly  sorrow  (2  Cor.  vii,  10):  "Godly  sorrow  worketh 
repentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of;  but  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death."  So  the  wise  man 
(Eccles.  vii,  3)  says  that  the  grave  and  serious  air  of  a 
master  who  reproves  is  more  profitable  than  the  laugh- 
ter and  caresses  of  those  who  flatter.  Our  Lord  upbraided 
that  counterfeit  air  of  sorrow  and  mortification  which 
the  Pharisees  affected  when  they  fasted,  and  cautioned 
his  disciples  against  all  such  aifectation  which  proposes 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  (Matt,  vi,  16). — Calmet. 
See  Grief.  Though  sorrow  may  be  allowable  under  a 
sense  of  sin,  and  when  involved  in  troubles,  yet  we  must 
beware  of  an  extreme.  Sorrow,  indeed,  becomes  sinful 
and  excessive  when  it  leads  us  to  slight  our  mercies, 
causes  us  to  be  insensible  to  public  evils;  when  it  di- 
verts us  from  duty,  so  oppresses  our  bodies  as  to  en- 
danger our  lives,  sours  the  spirit  with  discontent,  and 
makes  us  inattentive  to  the  precepts  of  God"s  Word  and 
to  the  advice  of  our  friends.  In  order  to  moderate  our 
sorrows,  we  should  consider  that  we  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  wise  and  merciful  Being;  that  he  permits  no 
evil  to  come  upon  us  without  a  gracious  design ;  that 
he  can  make  our  troubles  sources  of  spiritual  advantage ; 
that  he  might  have  afllicted  us  in  a  far  greater  degree; 
that  though  he  has  taken  some,  yet  he  has  left  many 
other  comf<irts;  that  he  has  given  many  promises  of 
relief;  that  he  has  supported  thousands  in  as  great 
troubles  as  ours;  finally,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
he  will  wipe  away  all  tears,  and  give  to  them  that  love 
hira  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. — Buck. 
See  Resignation. 

Sortes  Biblicae.     See  Soothsaying, 

Sortes  Sacrae  {holy  lots),  a  species  of  divination 

which  existed  among  some  of  the  ancient  Christians. 

See  Soothsaying. 

Sortilegi,  a  name  for  those  among  the  ancient 
heathens  who  foretold  future  events  by  the  sortes,  or 
lots. 

Sosano  Vono  Mikoto,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
the  moon-god,  who  begot  of  the  sun -goddess,  Inada- 
hime,  eight  children,  generally  symbolized  under  the 
figure  of  an  eight-headed  dragon.  Temples  were  erect- 
ed to  these  two  deities  in  the  sacred  garden  of  Miako, 
and  in  them  a  number  of  festivals  are  held  each  year  in 
their  honor. — Vollmer,  Wurterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sosiaiius,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Apollo  at  Seleucia,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Rome, 
where  the  name  was  derived  from  the  statue  of  that 
god  which  the  quajstor  C.  Sosius  brought  from  Seleucia 
(Cicero,  Ad  A  it.  viii,  6 ;  Pliny,  //.  .V.  xiii,  5 ;  xxxvi,  4). 


Sosip'ater  (^loai^n-arpog,  sewer  of  his  fathei;  a 
common  Greek  name),  the  name  of  two  men  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  New  Test. 

1.  A  general  of  Judas  Maccabfeus  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dositheus,  defeated  Timotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner  (2  Mace,  xii,  19-24).     B.C.  cir.  164. 

2.  A  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of  Paid,  mentioned 
as  being  with  him  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  21).  A.D.  54.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  Sopatek  (q.  v.)  of  Beroea 
(Acts  XX,  4). 

Sosipolis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  patron-god 
of  the  State,  venerated  among  the  Eleans.  His  wor- 
ship originated,  as  it  is  fabled,  at  a  time  when  the  Ar- 
cadians had  invaded  Elis.  A  woman  appeared  among 
the  Eleans,  and  related  that  in  a  dream  the  child  at  her 
breast  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  savior  of  the 
State.  The  leaders  thereupon  placed  the  child  naked 
before  their  ranks,  and  when  the  battle  began  it  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the 
Arcadians  and  won  the  victory.  After  the  battle  the 
snake  disappeared,  and  on  the  spot  where  it  was  last 
seen  a  temple  was  erected  to  the  child  and  his  mother, 
Eileithyia  (Pausan.  vi,  20,  2;  iii,  25,  4).  — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Bioy.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. ;  Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol. 
s,  V. 

Sospita,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Juno,  especially  at  Lanuvium. 

Sos'thenes  (Swo-^jj'jjc.  perhaps  for  '2(x}m-i^vr\Q, 
saver  of  his  nation;  a  not  infrequent  Greek  name)  was 
a  Jew  at  Corinth  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  Gallio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  enter- 
tain the  charge  of  heresj'  which  the  Jews  alleged  against 
the  apostle  Paul  (see  Acts  xviii,  12-17).  A.D.  49.  His 
precise  connection  with  that  affair  is  left  in  some  doubt. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was 
maltreated  thus  by  his  own  coinitrj'men  because  he  was 
known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul.  But  it  is  improba- 
ble, if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that  Luke  would  men- 
tion hira  merely  as  "  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue"  {ap- 
XKTVvdyuiyog},  without  any  allusion  to  his  change  of 
faith.  A  better  view  is  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the 
bigoted  Jews,  and  that  "  the  crowd"  (ndi'Teg  simply, 
and  not  irdprtg  o'l  "EWrjvig,  is  the  true  reading)  were 
Greeks  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of 
Gallio,  and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In 
this  case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 
(ver.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly  a  colleague 
with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  df>X"^vvdYwyoi,  as  in 
Mark  v,  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  conjectures,  may  have  be- 
longed to  some  other  synagogue  at  Corinth.  Chrysos- 
tom's  notion  that  Crispus  and  Sosthenes  were  names  of 
the  same  person  is  arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  joint- 
ly in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sosthenes 
whom  he  terms  "the  brother"  (1  Cor.  i,  1).  A.D.  54. 
The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he  was  well  known 
to  the  Corinthians;  and  some  have  held  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  If 
this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a  later  period 
(Wettstein,  A'.  Test,  ii,  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesus, 
and  not  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  that  coincidence,  Eusebius  says  (//.  E.  i,  12, 
1)  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i,  1)  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  that  he  became 
bishop  of  the  Church  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia. — Smith. 

Sos'tratus  (Sw^rparoc,  probably  a  contraction  flir 
2(ti(Ticrrparoe,  a  common  (ireek  name),  a  commander 
of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jersusalem  (o  Ttjg 
dKpoTToXfwg  tnap^og)  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  (2  Mace,  iv,  27,  29),     B.C.  cir.  172, 

Sotah,     See  Talmud. 

So'tai  (Ileb,  Sotay',  "'V'^^,  my  turners,  or  change- 
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ful;  Sept.  Swrof,  Soitm,  v.  r.  SoiTtti  in  Neh.),  a  per- 
son whose  ••  chiKlren"  were  a  family  of  the  lUscendants 
of  Solomon's  servants  that  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  56;  Neh.  vii,  77).     B.C.  ante  53G, 

Sotamtambu,  in  Lamaism,  is  a  re^'ion  in  hell 
whtrr  ihi-  (lanirnd  are  tormented  with  unbearable  cold. 
Soteira  {ihe  surinij  ijihUUss)  was  a  surname  in  (ire- 
cian  m>tholiij;y  of  Ditiitd  at  \\%:v  in  Mef^aris.  at  Trte- 
zene,  at  IVia-  in  Laconia,  and  near  I'ellene;  a^  Pruser- 
piiu-  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia ;  and  of  Minerva  and  Eu- 
uuinui. 

Soter  CEmrijp,  Savior),  in  Grecian  mytholofry,  was 
a  surname  of  Jupiter,  and  also  of  Hacchus  and  Helios 
(I'ausan.  ti,  20,  5;  31,  4;  iii,  2.S.  C;  iv,  31,  5;  viii,  9,  1 ; 
80,  5;  31,  4;  Aristoph.  liau.  1433;  Pliny,  //.  iV.  xxxiv, 
«;  I'lutarch,  Aratits,  53;  Lycoph.  20G).  It  was  a  title 
likewise  assumed  by  some  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Syrian 
kinf,'s. 

Soter,  pope  from  A.I).  1G8  to  170  or  177,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Campania,  and  to  have  written 
against  the  Montanists,  his  work  eliciting  a  reply  from 
TertuUian.  A  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  now  lost,  but 
iised  for  reading  in  the  Sunday  worship  of  the  Church, 
is  also  attributed  to  him.  Decretals  said  to  have  been 
issued  by  him  are  not  genuine.  Some  authorities  re- 
jiort  that  he  died  a  martyr's  death. — Herzog,  Heal-En- 
fyklop.  s.  V. 

Soteriology  (Gr.  aiarqpiac  \oyoc,  doctrine  of 
stilfiilioii),  treats  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  man's  Redeem- 
er, anil  its  logical  study  reipiires  that  we  should  consec- 
utively look  at  the  deeds  Christ  has  wrought  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  at  their  application,  through 
faith,  to  individuals.  The  former  is  called  Objective 
Soteriology,  the  latter  Subjective  .Soteriology. 

II.  Objfctive. — Under  this  head  are  included  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  his  holj'  life,  obedience  unto  death,  the 
intermediate  state,  resurrection,  exaltation  to  heaven, 
Christ's  coming  again,  the  threefold  office  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost — all  of  these  entering  into 
the  work  of  atonement. 

b.  Subjective. — Under  this  head  are  discussed  the  sever- 
al steps  which  constitute  the  way  of  salvation — the  de- 
mands upon  the  sinner,  and  how  he  is  enabled  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  These  are,  desire  for  salvation,  saving 
faith,  true  repentance,  good  works.  Christian  sanctiti- 
cation,  the  work  of  grace  (necessity,  extent,  character, 
result). 

Soteriologv'  received  little  theoretical  investigation 
in  the  ancient  (Jhurch  compared  with  that  bestowed 
upon  the  Trinity  and  original  sin.  Tlie  chief  defect  in 
the  patristic  soteriology  is  that  the  distinction  between 
justification  and  sanctilicalion  was  not  always  so  care- 
fully drawn  as  to  fireserve  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  its 
integrity.  The  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  sometimes 
represented  as  co-operating  with  the  death  of  Christ  in 
constituting  the  ground  of  tlie  remission  of  sin. 

The  pajial  statements  during  the  .'Middle  Ages  were 
too  influential  to  alitiw  of  an  imjirovement  in  soteriology, 
and  the  Church  was  holding  a  theory  of  salvation  whol- 
ly opposed  to  tliat  which  prevailed  in  the  fourth  century. 
AnfM-lm  interrupted  this  dogmatic  decline,  an<l  set  the 
Church  once  more  iifion  the  true  path  of  investigation. 
The  leading  features  of  his  theory  are:  1.  Sin  is  an  of- 
fence against  the  divine  honor.  2.  This  otVence  can- 
not l)e  waived,  but  must  be  satisfied  for.  3.  IMan  can- 
not make  tliis  satisfaction  except  by  personal  endh'ss 
suffering.  4.  (i(Kl  must,  therefore,  make  it  for  him,  if 
he  is  to  l)e  saved,  h.  (iod  dooe  make  it  in  the  incar- 
nation and  atonement  of  tlie  Son  of  God.  The  soteriol- 
ogy of  Anselm  exerted  but  little  influence  upon  Roman 
Catholic  (Jliristendom,  but  Luther's  assertion  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone  cause<l  8<iteriology  to  become  the 
centre  of  dogmatic  controversy  between  Protestant  and 
Papist,  The  princijial  point  of  dispute  between  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Protestant  theologians  related 
to  the  appropriate  place  of  sanctilication.     The  Roman 


divine  maintained  that  holiness  of  heart  is  necessary  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  a  meritorious  cause;  while  the 
Protestant  threw  out  the  human  element  altogether, 
and  claimed  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  merito- 
rious cause  and  ground  of  forgiveness. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  discussions  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  Sucinian  opposition  and  the  Grotian  modi- 
fication. 

For  the  historical  examination  of  this  subject,  see 
Baur  [F.  C],  Die  christl.  Lehre  von  der  VersOhnung 
(1838);  Kitschi,  Die  christl.  Lehre  von  der  Rechtf.  und 
Versijhnung  (1870),  vol.  i.  For  other  phases,  see  the 
Dof/matics  of  Lange,  IMartensen,  Nitzsch  ;  Evangelical 
Qua?:  Rev.  Oct.  18t;8 ;  Edwards,  Juslijicution  and  Wis- 
dom in  Redemption;  Hodge,  Theology,  vol.  ii;  Grotius, 
Sacrifice  of  Christ ;  Pressense,  Snr  la  Redemption,  in 
Bulletin  Theol.  18(57,  i  sq. ;  Schoberlein,  art.  Erlosung,  in 
Herzog,  iv,  129-140;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doct.  p.  201-386. 

Sothis,  the  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the 
dog-star,  or  Sirius.  Their  year  began  with  the  rising 
of  this  star,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  latter  phenome- 
non with  the  new  moon  marked  the  great  sidereal  or 
world  year  of  14G1  civil  years.  Sothis  was  also,  in 
Egyptian  mythology,  a  designation  of  Isis,  and  the  star 
Sirius  was  accordingly  sacred  to  that  divinity. 

Soto,  Francisco  Domingo  de,  a  monk  and 
theologian,  was  born  of  poor  parents,  in  A.D.  1494,  at 
Segovia.  He  began  life  as  a  sacristan  at  Orchando,  and 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  difficulties  growing  out  of 
his  indigent  condition,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Alcala,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Thomas  de  Villanova, 
and  afterwards  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1520  he  be- 
came teacher  of  philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  took  ground 
as  a  victorious  opponent  of  the  nominalism  then  preva- 
lent in  tlie  university.  He  wrote  a  Comment,  in  Aris- 
totelis  Ditdecticam  (Salam.  1544,  and  often) : — Categorice 
(Venet.  1538): — Libri  VIII  Physicorum  (Salam.  1545)  : 
—  and  Summulcs  (1575).  He  was  suddenly  induced 
to  become  a  monk,  and  entered  first  at  Montfcrrat,  but 
finally  became  a  Dominican  at  Burgos  in  1524.  At 
Burgos  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  until  1532, 
when  he  removed  to  Salamanca,  and  was  associated 
with  John  Victoria  and  Blelchior  Canus  in  the  promul- 
gation of  scholastic  theology.  In  1545  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Charles  V  to  participate  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  at  once  took  prominent  rank.  In  the  first  four  ses- 
sions he  represente<l  his  order,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
filled  the  place  of  the  new  general  of  the  Dominicans, 
Fr.  Romeo.  He  also  contribute<l  much  towards  the  set- 
tling of  the  canons  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  sessions.  He 
was  spokesman  of  the  Thomist  school,  and  met  with  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  Scotist  Ambrosius  Catha- 
rinus;  their  disputations  dealing  with  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  the  condition  of  the  human  will  after  the 
fall,  justification,  grace  and  predestination,  the  works 
of  unbelievers,  and  similar  matters.  These  controver- 
sies gave  occasion  for  his  works  De  Natura  et  Gratia 
Lib.  Ill,  etc.  (Venet.  1547 ;  Antwerp,  15,50)  : — Apologia, 
(]ua  Episcopo  Mviorensi  de  Certitudine  Gratiie  respimdet 
]>.  S.  (Venet.  1547) : — Dis-cept.  F.  A  mbr.  Catharini  Episc. 
Minor,  ad  T>om.  de  Soto.  Ord.  Prcedic.  super  Quinque 
Artinilis  Liber  (Rom.  1552).  On  the  removal  of  the 
council  to  Bologna,  Soto  returned  to  the  court  of  Charles 
V.  He  became  confessor  to  the  emperor  and  archbish- 
(ip  of  Segovia  in  1519.  Imt  renounced  both  dignities,  and 
went  back  to  the  monastery  of  Salamanca,  where  he  be- 
came prior  in  1550.  At  this  time  he  wrote,  against 
Protestantism,  Comment,  in  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Romanos 
(Antwer]),  1550 ;  Salam.  1551).  After  two  years'  service 
as  prior,  he  resumed  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  ami  wrote  De  Rationr  Tcgemli  et  Detegendi 
Secretum  Relectio  Theologira  (Salam.  1552): — Annot.in 
./.  Eeri  Eraiirisr.  Mognnt.  Comment,  super  Evang.  ./ohan- 
vis  (Salam.  15,54).  Four  years  after  resuming  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  he  returned  to  the  convent,  was  re-elected 
prior,  and  died  Nov.  15,  15G0.     In  addition  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  minor  works,  he  composed,  besides  those  already 
given,  De  Jnstitia  et  Jure  Libri  I'//,  etc.  (Salam.  1556)  : 
— Sententiarum  Comment,  s.  de  Sucramentis  (1557  and 
1560) : — a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  uccordinr/  to  St. 
Matthew,  not  printed : — a  treatise  f>e  Ratione  Promid- 
gandi  Eeam/i'lium,  etc.  See  Antonio  [Nicolao],  Bibli- 
oth.  m^panica,  etc.  (Rom.  1672),  i,  255-258. — Herzog, 
Reid-KncykUip.  xiv,  s.  v. 

Soto,  Pedro  de,  a  Dominican  theologian  and  bit- 
ter foe  of  German  Protestantism,  was  born  of  aristocrat- 
ic parentage,  at  Cordova,  and  in  1519  became  a  monk. 
He  gradually  obtained  the  reputation  of  great  learning, 
particularly  in  scholastic  theology,  where  he  took  ground 
as  a  stanch  Thomist.  Charles  V  a|)pointed  him  privy- 
councillor  and  father-confessor,  ant!  his  order  appointed 
him  vicar  of  the  province  of  Low  Germany.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  (iermany,  but 
there  exchanged  the  emperor's  service  for  that  of  the 
seminary  at  Dillingen,  where  he  l)ecame  a  teacher  of 
theology,  and  began  his  literary  activity  by  writing  his 
Komish  Institutiones  ChristiancB  (Aug.  Vind.  1548,  and 
afterwards)  : — Method.  Confessionis  s.  Doctr.  Pietatisque 
Christ.  Epitome  (Ant\verp,  1556) : — Tractat.  de  Instititt. 
Sacerdotum,  etc.  (Dill.  1558),  a  sort  of  pastoral  theol- 
ogy. The  Assertio  Catholicce  /^j(/«,  etc.,  involved  him 
ill  a  controversy  with  Brentius  (q.  v.),  which  called 
forth  the  further  work  Defensio  Cathol.  Confessionis, 
etc.  (Antw.  1557).  He  also  came  into  contact  with 
cardinal  Pole  (q.  v.)  at  Dillingen.  After  a  time  he  ac- 
companied Philip  n  to  England,  and  was  employed  by 
queen  ^Marv  to  restore  Romanism  and  teach  theology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1558,  on  jMary's  death, 
he  returned  to  Dillingen,  and  in  1561  accepted  tlie  call 
of  pope  Pius  IV  to  Trent,  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
reopened  council.  Soto  died  April  20,  1563.  See  Bi- 
hlioth.  Hisp.,  etc.  (Rom.  1672),  ii,  193  sq. — Herzog,  Real- 
En  ci/k' (op.  s.  V. 

Sotwell  (properly  Southwell,  Lat.  Sotwellns),  Na- 
thaniel, an  English  Jesuit  of  the  17th  century,  is  en- 
titled to  notice  as  one  of  the  historians  of  his  order;  but 
particulars  of  his  life  are  wanting.  Being  employed  to 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  authors  among  the  Jesuits, 
he  carried  on  the  plan  of  Ribadeneira  and  Alegambe 
down  to  his  own  times.  His  improved  edition  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Scriptornm  Societa- 
tis  .fesu.  Opus  inchoatum  a  R.  P.  Petro  Ribadeneira,  et 
prodiictam  ad  annum  1609,  etc.,  a  Nathanaelo  Sotwello 
(Rome,  1676,  fob).     See  Ciialmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Souchai  (or  Souchay),  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  and  writer,  was  born  at  Saint-Amand,  near 
Vendome,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  by  his  uncle.  Re- 
moving to  Paris,  he  gained  the  applause  and  esteem  of 
all  the  learned,  and  in  1720  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academ}'  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  also  made  canon  of 
Kodez,  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  reader  and  professor 
of  eloquence  to  the  College  Royal.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Aug.  25,  1746.  He  wrote,  Tars'is  et  Zelie  (1720)  —A  u- 
sone,  Latin  text  (1730, 4to): — Astree,  par  d'  Urje  (1733): 
— (Eiirres  Dieerses  de  Pellisson  (1735,  3  vols.  8vo):  — 
(Envres  de  Boileau  (1735,  1745,  12mo;  1740,  2  vols.  fol. 
and  4to) : — A  vec  des  Eclaircissements  llistoi-iques,  Josephe, 
trad. par  Arnauldd'A  udilly  (1744, 6  vols.  12mo) : — trans- 
lation into  French,  L'Essai  siir  les  Erreurs  Populaires  de 
Th.  Brown  (Paris,  1738)  : — six  Dissertations.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biufj.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Hocfer,  Noub.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Souchon,  Adolf  Friedrich,  a  German  theologi- 
an, was  born  at  Magdeburg,  Aug.  10,  1807.  He  studied 
theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  1830  he  entered  upon  his  first 
ministerial  duties  in  Strasburg  in  the  Uckcrmark.  In 
1834  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  first  as  pastor  of  the  French 
Church  in  the  Louisenstadt,  and  in  1854  as  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church,  where  Schleiermacher  and  Krumma- 
cher  preached  before  him.  Soon  after  1854  he  was  also 
made  a  member  of  consistory.  Early  in  1878  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  ministry  on  accoimt  of  bodily 
infirmities,  and  died  at  JMirow,  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 


Aug.  27, 1878.  Souchon  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  of  Berlin,  and  enriched  the  homiletical  litera- 
ture by  his  collections  of  sermons  on  the  gospels  and 
epistles  of  the  Ciiristian  year,  his  sermons  on  tiie  passion 
of  Christ,  and  other  sermons.  See  Zuchold,  Bibiioth, 
Theologica,  ii,  1241  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Souchon,  Francois,  a  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Alais,  Nov.  19,  17x5,  and  was  early  sent  by  his  par- 
ents, who  were  simple  artisans,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  talents  under  the  tuition  of  David,  and  after- 
wards of  Gros.  He  soon  began  to  paint  sacred  sul)jects 
for  a  livelihood,  and  in  1823  accompanied  his  friend 
Sigalon  to  Rome,  where  he  aided  Michael  Angelo  on  his 
cartoons.  In  1838  he  was  made  professor  in  tl>e  school 
of  design  at  Lille,  but  retired  in  1853,  and  died  April  5, 
1857.  His  works  are  of  moderate  merit.  See  Hoeter, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

SoufHot,  Jacques  Gekmain,  a  French  architect,  was 
born  at  Trenci,  near  Auxerre,  in  1713  (or  1714).  His 
father  desired  him  to  study  law,  but  he  evinced  so  strong 
a  taste  for  architecture  that  he  was  allowed  to  choose 
that  profession.  Travelling  in  Italy  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies, his  assiduity  and  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
duke  of  St.  Aignau,  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Holy 
See,  who  secured  him  favors.  Returning  to  France,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  of  Lyons  as  architect, 
and  built  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Exchange,  Concert-room,  and 
Theatre.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  comptroller 
of  the  buildings  of  Marli  and  the  Tuileries,  besides 
being  the  recijiient  of  many  other  honors.  The  com- 
mission to  rebuild  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  was 
given  him,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1750.  In  the 
following  year  he  received  the  Order  of  St.  Michel,  and 
was  nominated  commissioner  and  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  pid)lic  buildings.  Envy  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  fame  of  Soufflot,  and  so  vexed  him  that  he 
was  hastened,  before  the  completion  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  to  his  death,  Aug.  29  (30),  1780.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. ,  Cresy,  Lives  of  A  rchitects,  s.  v. 

Soul  (prop.ri!l"i,  TTVti'jua,  the  rational s\Ar\i;  but  oc- 
casionally t'S3,  ^i'x>)i  the  animal  principle  of  life),  that 
vital,  immaterial,  active  substance,  or  principle,  in  man 
whereby  he  perceives,  remembers,  reasons,  and  wills. 
The  rational  soul  is  simple,  uncompounded,  and  imma- 
terial, not  composed  of  matter  and  form  ;  for  matter  can 
never  think  and  move  of  itself  as  the  soul  does.  In  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester  the  reader  will  find  a  verj' 
valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  proving,  by  evidence  ap- 
parently complete,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
injured  without  atfecting  the  act  of  thought.  It  will  be 
ditficult  for  aiiv  man  to  peruse  this  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  modern  theory  of  the  Materialists  is 
shaken  from  its  very  foundation.     See  Materialism. 

The  soul  is  rather  to  be  described  as  to  its  operation 
than  to  be  defined  as  to  its  essence.  Various,  indeed, 
have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  its 
substance.  In  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  llepl 
^i'X'5^'  Aristotle  has  given  two  definitions  of  it.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  calls  it  "the  Entelechy  (EvTt\(xfin)j 
or  first  form  of  an  organized  body  which  has  potential 
life."  The  Epicureans  thought  it  a  subtile  air.  composed 
of  atoms,  or  primitive  corpuscles.  The  Stoics  maintained 
it  was  a  fiame,  or  portion  of  iieavonly  light.  The  Car- 
tesians make  thinking  the  essence  of  the  soul.  Critias, 
a  Sophist,  regarded  the  blood  as  the  seat  and  substratum 
of  the  soul.  According  to  Plato,  '"The  first  or  invisible 
element  of  the  soul  in  man  is  tlie  instrument  of  rational 
cognition,  the  other  element  is  the  organ  of  perception 
and  representation.  With  this  soul,  having  its  seat  in 
the  head,  are  combined  the  courageous  and  the  appeti- 
tive souls,  the  whole  resembling  the  composite  force  of  a 
driver  and  two  steeds."  Aristotle  distinguished  several 
forms  of  soul,  viz.  the  rational,  which  is  purely  spiritual, 
and  infused  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  (iod,  the 
apipetitive,  which  was  the  source  of  desire  and  will — the 
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motiet  of  locomotion;  the  sensitive,  which,  bcins:  com- 
mon to  man  and  brutes,  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the 
element,  and  is  the  cause  of  sensation  and  feelinjr,  ami, 
lastly,  the  ret/elalire  soul,  or  (>rineiple  of  growth  and 
nutrition,  as  the  lirst  is  of  understaniling,  and  the  sec- 
ond iif  animal  life. 

Modern  philosophy  has  made  many  attempts  to  define 
the  soul,  of  which  we  give  the  following  resume.  "It 
is  not  J  that  thinks,  but  iV  thinks  in  me;  and  it  is  not 
J  that  am,  hut  it  is  something  in  me"  (Haggesen,  ZmV- 
»chi:  run  f'ic/ite,  xxxiv,  153).  '"Spirit  is  a  substance, 
immediately  immanent  in  thinking,  or  of  wliich  think- 
ing is  immediately  tlie  form  of  activity.  Spirit  is  tliink- 
ing  sul)stance,  the  soul  is  dynamically  present  in  the 
entire  organism"  (Ciialyhails,  ibiJ,  xx,  G9).  "We  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  there  must  he  a  real  essence 
as  the  substantial  bearer  of  all  psychical  conditions. 
This  essence  is  the  soul.  It  must  stand  with  other  real 
essences  in  causal  relation,  in  order  to  the  generation 
in  it  (if  manifold  internal  comlitions.  In  brief,  the  soul 
needs  the  body,  the  body  neeils  tlie  soul"  (Cornelius, 
Ztiurhr.fur  exude  P/iilosophie,  iv,  99-102).  "  In  the 
organism  formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual  essences, 
one  unfolds  its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self-con- 
sciousness; this  atom,  which  as  gasiform  atom  inter- 
penetrates the  entire  organism  and  occupies  space  as  a 
centre,  is  the  soul"  (Drossljach,  //(irmoiiif  der  Ki-tjtbnisse 
d.  \iiliir/o)sc/iun/f,  p.  101-129,  229).  "The  phenomena 
of  i>ody  and  soul  hang  together  as  internal  and  external 
phenomena  of  the  same  essence,  Tiiis  primary  essence 
is.  however,  nothing  more  than  the  conjunction  of  phe- 
nomena themselves  in  the  unity  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness. The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its  own  proper 
phenomena,  the  body  becomes  aware  only  through  that 
which  appears  of  it  to  the  soul  itself.  It  is  a  common 
essence  which  appears  externally  as  body,  internally  as 
Soul"  (  Fechner,  J'hi/siral.  vnd  phUdSaph.  A  tomenMire,  2d 
C'd.  p.  258,  259).  "  The  soul  is  no  more  than  nature ;  it 
is  a  |>henumenon  of  the  internal  sense"  (J.  G.  Fichte, 
Crundhii/e  d.ges.  Wissenschaftskhre,  1794, 1802).  "  The 
fact  of  self-consciousness  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
sup|>osition  that  the  soul  is  a  real  essence,  distinct  from 
the  organism,  capal)le  of  refiectinn  upon  itself,  that  is,  of 
consciousness."  "  Soul  and  liody  are  diverse  substances, 
l)ut  in  the  most  intimate  union  and  mutual  interpenetra- 
tion.  It  is  the  idea  of  its  body."  •'  Every  soul  acipiires 
for  itself  an  organic  body.  The  external  material  body 
is  but  the  changing  image  of  the  internal  process  of 
soul  and  life"  (  1.  11.  Ficiite,  Ztilnrln:  xii,  246;  xxv, 
17ii-  |7h  ).  "  Spirit  is  but  a  higher  ))otency,  a  mere  con- 
tiiuiaiion  of  develo|>ment  of  the  animal  soul,  and  the 
animal  soid  itself  is  a  mere  exallaiion  of  the  vital  force 
of  the  plant.  These  three  principles  are  in  man,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  self-consciousness,  comprehended  in  one  and 
the  same  Kgo"  (Fischer,  Meltijilijinik,  p.  3(;-38;  Sitz  der 
tS,,lf,^.H^  1(().  "The  soul  is  a  substantial  essence.  The 
inmoKt  essence,  the  Kgo,  is  unattainable  to  our  cognition" 
(Frohschammer,  At/i)iiuiim,  ii,  IK).  1 19).  "The  body  is 
the  name  life  as  the  soul,  and  yet  they  may  be  spoken 
of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul  without  body  would  be 
nothing  living,  and  the  converse  is  true.  The  soid  pos- 
its and  proiluces  itself;  it  has  a  body  in  itself,  not  with- 
out which  it  composes  one  total  and  actual,  and  in  which 
il  is  onHiipreM'nl"( Hegel,  Wrike,  v,  Ki;  viii,  22,  23;  xv, 
339  :  xviii,  29,  93).  "  We  have  no  cognition  of  what  is 
»l  rid  ly  the  essence  of  our  soul.  We  cannot  rca<'h  the  Ego 
iim-lf  with  our  consciousness;  we  can  only  reach  it  in 
the  couhiantly  shifting  modifications,  as  it  thinks,  feels, 
wilN,  es|H'rinlly  as  it  pos.s«'sscs  the  power  of  representa- 
tion." "  Thewiul  is  a  simple  essence  wilhonl  parts,  and 
wilhoul  plurality  in  its  ipialily,  whose  intellectual  man- 
ifoldneHs  is  conditionecl  by  a  varieil  concurrence  with 
other  and  yet  real  eHsences"  (Ilerbart.  IIV;//-.  i.  193.  etc.). 
"  riie  Kgo  is  an  ahsohiie  unity,  and.  as  it  is  no  object  of 
outward  hciih*.,  is  immaterial;  and  though  it  is  present 
in  Hpnie.  ami  o|iernteM  in  it,  occupies  no  space  and  has 
no  •la-cial  place  in  the  body.     The  body  is.  rather,  but 


the  form  of  the  soul :  and  birth,  life,  and  death  are  but 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  soul.  The  conception  of 
soul  can  only  be  reached  by  deductions"  (Kant,  \'orle- 
sunrjen  ilber  Metaphysik,  p.  133-254;  \Verke,\u,  00-78). 
"The  what  of  the  soul,  its  nature,  comes  as  little  into 
view  as  does  the  essential  nature  of  things  in  general; 
the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  in  itself  remains  unknown 
to  us  before  it  comes  into  a  situation  within  which  alone 
its  life  unfolds  itself.  The  soul  is  also  the  focus  into 
which  flow  together  the  movements  of  the  bodily  life 
that  play  hither  and  thither.  The  soul  neither  arises 
from  the  body  nor  from  nothing,  but  goes  forth  from  the 
substance  of  the  intiiiite  with  the  same  substantiality 
which  pertains  to  all  the  actual  in  nature  that  has 
sprung  from  the  same  infinite  source.  Our  personali- 
ty is  not  composed  of  body  and  soul;  rather  does  our 
true  essence  lie  exclusively  in  the  soul.  The  spirit  is 
something  higher  than  the  soul.  In  the  spirit  is  the 
unity  of  our  being,  our  true  Ego.  The  soul  is  but  an 
element  in  its  service.  At  death  the  soul  passes  away, 
the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  existence"  (Lotze,  Mikrokos- 
mus  ;  Streitschriften,  i,  138).  "The  soul,  the  conscious- 
ness a  iwsteriori,  is  nothing  but  the  individual  being,  so 
far  as  it  is  conscious,  and  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought 
of,  apart  from  that  individual  being"  (Schellwien,  Seyn 
und  Beivusstseyn,  p.  117, 122).  "The  Ego  which  now  ap- 
prehends itself  as  sentient  or  percipient,  now  as  putting 
forth  effort,  willing,  etc.,  knows  itself  at  the  same  time 
as  one  and  the  same,  the  same  abiding  self.  It  is  but 
an  expression  of  this  consciousness  of  unity  when  we 
speak  of  our  own  soul,  and  impute  to  it  this  or  that 
predicate ;  that  is,  when  we  distinguish  our  own  soul, 
with  its  manifold  characteristics,  from  ourselves,  and  in 
this  act  implicitly  contrast  ourselves  as  unity  with  the 
mutation  and  manifoldness  of  our  intellectual  life"  (Ul- 
rici,  Glanhen  und  Wissen,  p.  64-66;  Zeitsrhr.  von  Fichte, 
xxxvi,  232 ;  Gott  ii.  die  Naiur,  p.  414-417). 

Modern  philosophers  in  Germany  thus  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  •</'i;\'>;  {Seek)  and  irvtvpa  (Geist),  or 
spirit  and  soul ;  but  they  reverse  the  relative  significance 
of  these  terms.  Prof.  (i.  H.  Schubert  says  that  thesoulis 
the  inferior  part  of  our  intellectual  nature,  while  the. ■fyin-jV 
is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  purely  ra- 
tional, the  lofty  and  divine.  The  doctrine  of  the  iidtunil 
and  the  spiritual  (q.v.)  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul,  may,  it  has  been  thought,  have  formed  the 
basis  upon  which  this  mental  dualism  has  been  founded. 
The  plainest  and  most  common  distinction  taken  in  the 
use  of  the  words  soul  and  mind  is,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  mind  of  man  we  refer  more  to  the  various  powers 
which  it  possesses,  or  the  various  operations  which  it 
performs;  and  in  speaking  of  the  sonl  of  man  we  refer 
rather  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  being. 
The  following  distinguishing  features  of  spirit,  mind, 
and  soul  have  been  given:  "The  first  denotes  the  ani- 
mating faculty,  the  breath  of  intelligence,  the  inspiring 
principle,  the  spring  of  energy,  and  the  prompter  of  ex- 
ertion; the  second  is  the  recording  power,  the  preserver 
of  impressions,  the  storer  of  deductions,  the  nurse  of 
knowledge,  and  the  parent  of  thought;  the  last  is  the 
disembodied,  ethereal, self-conscious  being,  concentrating 
in  itself  all  the  purest  and  most  refined  of  human  excel- 
lences, every  generous  affection,  every  benevolent  dis- 
position, every  intellectual  attainment,  every  ennobling 
virtue,  and  every  exalting  aspiration"  {The  rnrpone  of 
Kxistenre  [  18,')(),  12mo],  p.  79).  ^iiy'//,  sjiirit,  when  con- 
sidered sej)arately,  signifies  the  i)rinci|)le  o(  life ;  j-oT'C, 
ininil,  the  principle  of  intelligence.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Kpiiit  is  the  cause  and  beginning  of  motion,  and 
mind  of  order  and  harmony  with  respect  to  motion.  To- 
gether they  signify  an  intelligent  soul.  Thus  we  say 
the  "immortality"  of  the  xonl,  and  the  "powers"  of  the 
mind  (Fleming,  \'<)cahiilary  of  Science,  s.  v.).    See  Mind. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  three  principles  are  recognised 
(see  especially  1  Thess.  v,  23)  as  essential  components 
of  man — the  soul{'n^'^,  Trrti'f.ia),  the  sjiirit  (wS3,  \pvx'))! 
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and  the  hody  C^il'S,  tjap^  or  OMfia) ;  but  these  are  not 
accurately,  much  less  scientifically,  defined.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  elements  clearly  correspond  to  the 
material  or  physical  and  the  immaterial  or  spiritual 
parts  of  man's  nature,  i.  e.  the  soul  and  the  body,  as 
ordinarily  defined  by  modern  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists; but  the  middle  term,  the  "spirit,"  is  hard  to  be 
distinguished.  Yet  in  all  earthly  creatures,  even  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  animals,  there  is  clearly  observable  a 
principle,  inherent  indeed  in  the  body,  and  yet  distinct 
from  the  rational  faculty  of  man  or  the  instinclive  in- 
telligence of  brutes.  This  is  usually  styled  "  the  animate 
principle,"  or  briefly  life.  It  is  this  which  moulds  the 
whole  physical  organism,  and  for  this  end  controls,  and 
to  a  large  degree  overrides,  mere  chemical  and  inorganic 
laws,  producing  combinations  and  results  impossible  to 
unvitalized  substance.  This  power  or  essence — for  it 
has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  it  be  distinct  from 
or  a  mere  result  of  the  combination  of  soul  and  body — 
lias  hitherto  eluded  the  analysis  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical research,  and  it  will  probably  remain  an  in- 
scrutable secret;  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  separate  element 
of  human  and  animal  nature  to  warrant  the  distinctive 
nse  of  a  special  terra  for  it  by  the  Biblical  writers  (which 
is  carefully  observed  bj'  them  in  the  original,  although 
frequently  obscured  in  the  English  version).  Thus 
spirit  ('^33,  ipvx'l)  is  never  applied  to  God  or  to  angelic 
beings,  who  are  incorporeal;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
soul  (n-ll,  Trvivj.ia)  ever  used  of  beasts  (except  in  Eccles. 
iii,  19,  ^l,  where  it  is  evidently  employed  out  of  its  proper 
sense  for  the  sake  of  uniformity).  Yet  life  (ITn)  is  as- 
cribed equalh-  to  all  these  classes  o{  existence,  although 
those  only  who  have  bodies  are  endowed  with  the  or- 
ganic locomotive  principle  (Gen.  i,  "20 ;  ii,  7).  See  Psy- 
chology. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Baxter,  On  the  Soul; 
Drew,  Immateriality  and  Immortidity  of  the  ISonl;  Dod- 
dridge, Lectures,  p.  92-97 ;  Flavel,  On  the  Soul;  Locke,  On 
the  Understandiny ;  iVIoore,  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy.     See  Si'IKIT. 

SOUL,  Immateriality  of.     See  Imjiateriality. 

SOUL,  Ijimortality  of.     See  Immortality'. 

SOUL,  Origin  of.  Respecting  the  manner  of  the 
propagation  of  the  soul  among  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
the  sacred  writers  say  nothing.  The  text  (Eccles.  xii, 
7)  gives  us,  indeed,  clearly  to  understand  that  the  soul 
comes  from  God  in  a  different  manner  from  the  body, 
but  what  this  manner  is  it  does  not  inform  us.  The 
texts  (Isa.  xlii,  5;  Job  xii,  10)  which  are  frequently 
cited  in  this  connection  merely  teach  that  God  gave  to 
m&n%reath  and  life,  and  so  do  not  relate  to  this  subject. 
Nor  can  anything  res|)ecting  the  manner  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  soul  be  determined  from  the  appellation 
Father  of  sjririts, -which  was  commonly  given  to  God 
among  the  Jews,  and  which  occurs  in  Heb.  xii,  9  (see 
Wettstein,  ad  foe).  This  appellation  implies  nothing 
more  than  that  as  man  is  the  father  of  an  offspring  of 
the  same  nature  with  himself,  so  God,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
produces  spirits.  It  is  doubtless  founded  upon  the  de- 
scription of  God  (Numb,  xvi,  22)  as  "the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh."  The  whole  intjuiry,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  human  souls  is  exclusively  philo- 
sophical, and  scriptural  authority  can  be  adduced  nei- 
ther for  nor  against  any  theory  which  we  may  choose 
to  adopt.  But  notwithstanding  the  philoso|)hical  nat- 
ure of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed  by  in 
systematic  theology,  considering  the  influence  which  it 
has  upon  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
It  is  on  account  of  its  connection  with  this  single  doc- 
trine (for  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  any  oth- 
er) that  it  has  been  so  much  agitated  by  theologians, 
especially  since  the  time  of  Augustine.  They  have 
usually  adopted  that  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
soul  which  was  most  favorable  to  the  views  which  they 
entertained   respecting   the   native   character  of  man. 


Hence  the  followers  of  Augustine  and  of  Pelagius,  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  native  de- 
pravity, are  uniformly  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul.  There  have 
been  three  principal  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  which 
will  now  be  stated. 

1.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Pre  -  existence  of  Souls. — 
Those  who  support  this  hypothesis,  called  Prceexisti- 
ani,  affirm  that  God,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  however,  are  iu)t 
miited  with  the  body  before  man  is  begotten  or  born 
into  the  world.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  his  followers,  and  of  the  Cabalists  among  the 
Jews.  Among  these,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  some  believing  that  the  soul  was  originally 
destined  for  the  body,  and  unites  with  it  of  its  own  ac- 
cord; others,  with  Plato,  that  it  pertained  originally  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  is  incarcerated  in  the  body  as  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  which  it  committed  in  its  heav- 
enh'  state.  This  hypothesis  found  advocates  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church.  Some  Christians  adopted  the 
entire  system  of  the  Platonists,  and  helil  that  the  soul 
was  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  etc.  Priscilliaiuis  and 
his  followers  either  held  these  views  or  were  accused  of 
holding  them  by  Augustine  {I)e  Hares,  c.  70).  All  who 
professed  to  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
divine  nature.  This  is  true  of  Origen,  who  agreed  with 
the  Platonists  in  saying  that  souls  sinned  before  they 
were  united  with  a  body,  in  which  they  were  impris- 
oned as  a  punishment  for  their  sins  (see  Huetius,  in  his 
Origeniame,  lib.  ii,  c.  2,  quajst.  6).  The  pre-existence  of 
the  soul  was  early  taught  by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  cum 
Tryphone  Jud.).  This  has  been  the  common  opinion 
of  Christian  mystics  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
They  usually  adhere  to  the  Platonic  theory,  and  regard 
the  soul  as  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  from  which  it 
proceeds  and  to  which  it  will  again  return.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is,  however,  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  because  it  is  supposed  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  the  mystics  be  ex- 
cepted, it  has  been  left  almost  without  an  advocate  ever 
since  the  time  of  Augustine. 

2.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Creation  of  the  Soul. — The 
advocates  of  this  theory,  called  Creatiani,  believe  that 
the  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God  whenever  the 
body  is  begotten.  A  passage  in  Aristotle  (/>e  Gene?:  ii, 
3)  was  supposed  to  contain  this  doctrine — at  least,  it  was 
so  understood  by  the  schoolmen  ;  and,  in  truth,  Aristotle 
appears  not  to  be  far  removed  from  tlie  o])iiiion  ascribed 
to  him.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodorct,  among  the 
fathers  in  the  (ireek  Church,  were  of  this  o|)inion,  and 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  schoolmen  almost  universally  professed  this  doc- 
trine, and  generally  the  followers  of  Pelagius,  with  whom 
the  schoolmen,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  in  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  native  character  of  man ;  for  these 
views  derived  a  very  plausible  vindication  from  the 
hypothesis  that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by 
God  when  it  was  connected  with  the  body.  The  argu- 
ment was  this :  If  God  created  the  souls  of  men,  he 
must  have  made  them  either  pure  and  holy  or  impure 
and  sinful.  The  latter  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  the  doctrine  of 
the  native  depravity  of  the  heart  must  be  rejected.  To 
affirm  that  God  made  the  heart  depraved  would  be  to 
avow  the  blasphemous  doctrine  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin.  The  theory  of  the  Creatiani  was  at  first  favored 
b}^  Augustine,  but  he  rejected  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  how 
it  was  employed  by  the  Pelagians.  It  has  continued, 
however,  to  the  present  time  to  be  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Komish  Church,  who  in  this 
follow  after  the  schoolmen,  like  them  making  little  of 
native  depravity,  and  mucli  of  the  freedom  of  man  in 
spiritual  things.  Among  the  Protestant  teachers,  INIe- 
lancthon  was  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Creati- 
ani, although,  after  the  time  of  Luther,  another  hypoth- 
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esis,  which  will  shortly  be  noticed,  was  rcceiveil  with 
much  approLaiioii  l)y  rrotostniits.  Still  many  distiii- 
fruishtil  LiitlK-ran  teachers  of  t lie  17th  century  toUoweii 
Melanctlu.n  in  his  views  concerning  this  doctrine — e.  i;. 
G.  Calixtiis.  In  the  Kefornieil  Church,  the  hypothesis 
which  we  are  now  considerinj;  has  had  far  more  advo- 
cates than  any  uther.  though  even  they  have  not  agreed 
in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  Luther  would  have  this 
subject  left  without  being  determined,  and  many  of  his 
contemiMiraries  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

3.  Tilt  llypothesU  of  l/ie  J'nipiii/alion  of  the  Soul. — 
Acconiing  to  this  theory,  the  souls  of  children,  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  are  |)ropagated  from  their  parents. 
These  two  suppositions  may  be  made:  Kither  the  souls 
«>f  children  exist  in  their  parents  as  real  bciiujs  (entia) — 
like  the  seed  in  plants,  and  so  have  been  propagated 
from  Ailam  through  successive  generations,  which  is 
the  opinion  of  Ix'ibnitz,  in  his  Tlieodicee,  i,  91— or  they 
exist  in  their  parents  merely  poleiiliallt/,  and  come  from 
them  /«-/•  j>ro/>iii/iiieiii  or  tniditcem.  Hence  those  who 
hold  this  opinion  are  called  Tnuliickiiii.  This  opinion 
agrees  with  what  Epicurus  says  of  human  seed,  that  it 
is  Tiu/iarof  Tt  Kui  vI'i'X'/C  (nroaTzartfia.  This  hypothe- 
sis formerly  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Western  Church. 
According  to  Jerome,  both  TertuUian  and  Apcillinaris 
were  advocates  of  this  opinion,  and  even  "'maxima  pars 
( tccidenialium"  (see  EpUt.  ad  Miircelliii.).  TertuUian 
entered  very  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  his  work  De  A  nima,  c.  25  sq.,  where  he  often  uses  the 
wonl  tradux ;  but  he  is  verj*  obscure  in  what  he  has 
saiil.  This  is  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  opponents 
of  the  Pelagians  have  been  most  generally  inclined  (see 
No.  "2),  tliough  many  who  were  rigorously  orthodox 
would  have  nothing  definitely  settled  upon  this  subject. 
Even  .\ugustine,  who  in  some  passages  favored  the 
Crealiaiii,  atHrmed  in  his  book  Be  Orujine  Atiimre 
"nullum  ( sententiam )  temere  afRrmare  oportebit." 
Since  the  Reformation  this  theory  has  been  more  ap- 
proved than  any  other,  not  only  by  philosophers  and 
naturalists,  but  also  by  the  Lutlieran  Church.  Luther 
himself  ap[»eared  much  inclined  towartls  it.  although  he 
did  not  declare  himself  distinctly  in  its  favor.  Hut  in 
the  t'onuula  Coiicordue  it  was  distinctly  taught  that 
the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  was  propagated  by  parents 
in  ordinary  generatum.  The  reason  why  this  theory  is 
8o  much  preferre<l  by  theologians  is  that  it  affords  the 
easiest  solution  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  If 
ill  the  S4(uls  nf  our  tirst  pnigcnitors  the  souls  of  all  their 
jvistericy  existed  poteniially.  and  the  souls  of  the  former 
were  pnlluted  antl  sinful,  those  of  the  latter  must  be  so 
tiK>.  This  hypothe>is  is  not.  however,  free  from  objec- 
tions, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  some 
philosophical  opinions  which  are  universally  received. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  easily  conceive  how  genera- 
tion and  propagation  can  take  place  without  exieimon, 
but  we  cannot  predicate  extension  of  the  soul  without 
making  it  a  material  sulistance.  TertuUian  and  other 
of  the  fathers  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  soul  of  man,  and 
that  f/iiiil  ill  general,  is  not  [lerfectly  fiure  and  simple, 
but  of  a  rclined  material  nature,  of  wliich,conse(|uently, 
exlitiniiiii  may  be  predicated.  With  these  opinions  the 
theory  of  the  jiropaiiatioii  of  the  soul  agrees  perfectly  well, 
certniiily  far  better  than  with  the  opinions  which  we  en- 
lertaiii  res|K"cting  the  nature  of  spirit,  aliliough  even 
with  these  opinions  we  cannot  lie  sure  that  a  spiritual 
generaiion  and  propagation  are  impossible;  for  we  d<i 
not  understand  the  true  nature  of  s|)irit,  and  cannot 
therefore  determine  with  certainty  what  is  or  is  not 
|M.(wilile  respecting  it.  There  are  some  psychological 
phenomena  wliicb  seem  to  favor  the  theory  now  under 
coiiMiilcralion;  and  hence  it  has  always  been  tlie  fav(prile 
theory  of  psychologisisaiid  physicians.  The  natural  dis- 
ptmition  of  children  not  unfre(|uenily  resembles  that  of 
their  parents,  and  the  mental  excellences  and  imperfec- 
tions of  pnrentjt  are  inherited  nearly  as  often  by  their 
children  as  nny  biMJily  attributes.  .Again,  the  powers 
of  the  miul,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  at  lirst  weak,  and 


attain  their  full  development  and  perfection  only  by 
slow  degrees.  JLmy  more  phenoniena  of  the  same  sort 
might  be  mentioned.  But  after  all  that  may  be  said, 
we  must  remain  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  human  soul.  Important  objections  can  be  urged 
against  these  arguments  and  any  others  that  might  be 
ottered.  If  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  entire  sim- 
plicity of  the  human  .soul  be  admitted,  the  whole  sub- 
ject remains  involved  in  total  darkness. — Knapp,  Christ, 
Theol.  p.  200  sq, 
SOUL,  PKii-ExiSTENCE  OF.     See  Pre-existents. 

Soul-bell,  the  knell  tolled  on  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son.    See  Passing-bell. 

Soul-cakes,  a  term  used  for  the  gifts  of  sweet- 
ened bread,  anciently  distributed  at  the  church-doors 
on  AU-souls'-day  (Nov.  2)  by  the  rich  to  the  poor. 
They  were  frequently  stamped  with  the  impression  of 
a  cross,  or  were  triangular  in  form.  They  were  given 
away  with  inscriptions  on  paper  or  parchment,  soliciting 
the  prayers  of  the  receivers  for  the  souls  of  certain  de- 
parted persons,  whose  names  were  thus  put  on  record. 
Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  block-printing  con- 
sist of  "soul-papers,"  as  they  were  termed. — Lee,  Gloss, 
of  Litnr(/icul  Terms,  s.  v. 

Soul-chinie,  the  ringing  of  the  passing  or  soul  bell. 

Soul-niass,  mass  for  the  dead. 

Soul-papers.     See  SorL-cAKEsj. 

Soul's-cot,  or  Soul's  Scot,  the  payment  made 
at  the  grave  to  the  parish  priest  in  whose  church  the 
service  for  the  departed  had  been  said. 

Soul-seat,  that  place  where  the  friends  of  a  de- 
parted Christian,  in  the  jMiddle  Ages,  offered  alms,  at 
or  near  the  high-altar,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  the 
benefit  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  good  estate  of  the  de- 
parted soul.  While  offering,  they  recited  the  psalm  iJe 
Profiindis,  and  then  a  versicle  and  response,  asking  for 
eternal  rest  and  peace  for  the  person  passing  awaj-. — Lee, 
Gloss,  of  Liturcjical  Ternu,  s.  v. 

Soul-service,  mass  for  the  departed. 

Soul-sleep  is  the  name  given  to  one  among  the 
many  conceptions  entertained  by  the  human  mind  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the 
body.  It  a.ssumes  that  the  soul  sleeps  so  long  as  the 
body  lies  in  the  grave,  and  that  it  will  arise  together 
with  the  body  at  the  Kesurrection.  The  term  psi/eho- 
paiinijvhism  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied  to  this  doctrine  be- 
cause it  teaches  a  continuous  night  for  the  soul  "until 
the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise"  (2  Pet.  i,  19), 
or  until  the  eternal  day  shall  begin  in  which  there 
is  no  more  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  (Kev. 
xxi,  25,  xxii,  5).  The  doctrine  of  psychopannychism 
originated  in  the  East  among  the  Arabian  and  Ar- 
menian sects,  and  from  thence  spread  into  the  West 
of  ICurope.  Traces  of  it  are  found  with  several  of  the 
Church  fathers.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Ferrara  (1438)  and  of  Florence  (1439),  earlier  by  that 
of  Lyons  (1274),  and  later,  in  the  Kith  century,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vi,  25).  Pope  John  XXII  (died 
1304),  however,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  soid's  sleep 
himself,  and  openly  promulgated  the  view  that  the 
souls  of  the  |>i(ius  dead  do  not  see  the  face  of  (Jod  until 
afier  the  body  has  been  rai.sed.  Later,  after  the  rise  of 
Protestantism,  certain  of  the  Socinians  and  also  of  the 
.\rminians  showed  themselves  inclined  to  hold  an  indef- 
inite, not  thoroughly  apprehended,  psychoiiannychism  ; 
and  the  .\iiabaptists  (((.  v.)  allowed  the  doctrine  to  at- 
tain to  its  complete  develoiiment  among  their  adhe- 
ri'iits.  Calvin  repeatedly  rejected  il,  tirst  in  his  treatise 
l>e  l'siiclio])auinjrhia  (l.")34),  and  afterwards  in  his  Trac- 
talus  Var.  ii,  449  sq.  etc.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  inclined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  sleep 
as  correct.  A  related  error  is  that  of  the  soid's  de<ith, 
which  was  taught  as  early  as  A.I).  248  by  the  Arabian 
ThiielopsijvliiUs  (q.  v.).    Peter  Pomponatius  (dieil  1525) 
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became  especially  prominent  among  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  and  his  activit\'  led  pope  Leo  X  to  con- 
demn this  and  other  similar  errors  disseminated  since 
the  time  of  Averroes. 

The  errors  in  question  are  based  in  part  upon  certain 
expressions  in  the  Scriptures  (see  Job  xiv,  II,  12;  Psa. 
vi,  5;  Ixxxviii,  11;  cxv,  17,  18;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18;  1 
Thess.  iv,  13-lo;  v,  10).  The  exposition  of  such  pas- 
sages by  which  soul -sleep  is  proved  certainly  rests 
on  a  misconception,  since  the  New-Test,  language  does 
not  refer  to  the  soul's  sleep  nor  to  the  soul's  death, 
but  simply  to  the  soid's  7-est  (see  liev.  xiv,  13,  where 
the  deiul  are  described  as  blessed).  The  Old -Test, 
language  usually  referred  to  in  behalf  of  this  theory 
merely  regards  the  life  of  this  earth  as  a  period  of 
gracious  opportunity  and  privilege  wliich  comes  to 
end  at  death  (see  Heb.  ix,  27;  John  ix,  4).  It  must 
be  conceded  that  the  Old-Test,  revelation  was  incom- 
plete; it  does  not  disclose  everything  with  reference 
to  eschatological  questions,  as  in  otlier  departments  of 
inquiry,  and  much  is  left  for  the  New-Test,  revelation 
to  perfect.  But  the  earlier  revelation  contains  no  error 
that  might  contradict  New-Test,  truth. 

The  principal  basis  for  the  soul-sleep  view  is  found, 
however,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  l)ut  in  the  assumption 
that  death  causes  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  human  being.  This  point  has  been 
met  by  regarding  the  Ikiiiff  soul  (Gen.  ii,  7)  as  a  con- 
crete real,  and  not  simply  abstract  being;  but  more  sat- 
isfactorily by  the  scriptural  statement  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  soul  after  death, /'ronj  henceforth  (Rev.  xiv,  13) — 
in  other  words,  by  the  intermediule  state,  which  is  to 
continue  until  the  final  redintegration  of  the  entire  man 
and  of  the  race  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection. 
This  latter  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  by  Calvin,  Insti- 
tutes, iii, 25.  (See  also  Urginus,  M ittelzustand  der  Seelen; 
Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Psi/chol.  [Leips.  1859],  p.  389-394.) 

The  idea  of  soul-sleep  has,  nevertheless,  a  measure  of 
truth  belonging  to  it,  inasmuch  as  death  may  really  be 
likened  to  sleep  as  it  stands  related  to  a  future  resurrec- 
tion. It  actually  does  lead  pious  souls  to  a  sabbatism 
of  rest,  i.  e.  to  the  katajxmsis  (Heb.  iv,  9-11)  and  the 
anapdusis  (liev.  xiv,  13).  Nor  is  it  accidental  that  the 
God-man  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Subbath,  and  arose 
on  the  tirst  day  of  the  week.  Finally,  the  soul-sleep 
theory  claims  in  its  behalf  the  idea  that  the  night 
of  death  is  to  the  sleepers  but  as  a  moment,  however 
long  it  may  seem  to  us  who  have  not  entered  on  its 
experience.  The  views  entertained  by  the  adherents 
of  the  theory  are  not  constant,  however,  and  they  are 
found  sometimes  to  postulate  a  distinction  between  soul 
and  spirit  (liccles.  xii,  7),  and  at  other  times  to  ignore 
it. 

Bordering  on  the  errors  of  soul-sleep  and  soul-death 
is  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  a  soul-migration,  or  metemp- 
sjjchosis  (q.  v.),  accompanied  by  no  recollections  of  any 
former  state,  inasmuch  as  it  postulates  a  previous  sleep, 
or  even  death  (see  Lange  [J.  P.],  Positive  Dofjmatik, 
p.  1258,  etc.).  This  conception  transcends  the  limits 
of  Christian  thought.  Sleep  and  night,  death  and 
Sheol,  are  rest  compared  with  such  a  migrator}'  state. 
The  theory,  associated  with  that  of  pre-existence,  occurs 
chietls',  however,  in  Gnosticism  and  the  Cabala. 

In  addition  to  works  already  mentioned,  see  Backer, 
AUttheihnigm  cms  Ldschei-''s  Samml.  ans  d.  llten  v.  XSten 
Jahrhiindert  iib.  d.  Zusfatid  d.  Seelen  nach  d.  Tode  (1835, 
1836),  I,  ii ;  Frantz,  Gebet  fur  d.  Todten  im  Zusammen- 
hung  mit  Ciiltus  u.  Lehre  (Nordh.  1857) ;  Hahn,  Lehre 
d.  christl.  Glaubens  (1858),  p.  20,  425  sq. ;  Grischel,  Lehre 
V.  d.  letzten  Dingen  (Berlin,  1850)  ;  Id.  Der  Mensch,  nach 
Leib,  Seek,  ii.  Geist  (Leips.  185t)). — Herzog,  Real-KncyH. 
s.  V.     See  Intekmediate  State;  JlETEMrsYcno.sis. 

Soule,  George,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Willington,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1823.  He  studied  at 
Amherst  College,  and,  completing  the  course,  grachiated 
in  1847.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  East  Windsor  The- 
ological Seminary,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  two  years, 


and  then  went  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to  the  East  Wind- 
sor Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1851,  He  was 
ordained  Oct.  18,  1851,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  two  years;  after  which  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  at  Hampton,  and  was  installed  pastor  in 
1853,  and  continued  in  tliis  relation,  honored,  beloved, 
and  successful,  until  his  death,  Oct.  4, 1867.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Soule,  Justus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1, 1807.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1835,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Oneida  Conference  on  trial  in  1837.  He 
received  his  ordination  as  deacon  in  1839,  and  elder  in 
1841.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Peoria  (afterwards  the 
Central  Illinois)  Conference  in  1856.  He  died  while  la- 
boring at  Moline,  Oct.  25, 1859.  "  He  was  a  useful  min- 
ister and  a  faithful  pastor."  See  Minutes  oj' Annual 
Conferences,  1800,  p.  259. 

Soule,  Joshua,  a  bishop  of  the  IMethodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Hancock  Co., 
Me.,  Aug.  1,  1781.  He  was  converted  in  June,  1797, 
and  began  to  travel  in  1798  with  Joshua  Taylor,  a  pre- 
siding elder,  and  was  admitted  into  the  New  Englan<l 
Conference  the  next  year.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder,  and  served  as  such  (with  one  year's  ex- 
ception) until  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  book  agent 
in  New  York.  In  1820  he  was  stationed  in  New  York 
city,  spent  the  next  two  years  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1824 
was  elected  to  the  episcopacy.  When  the  Cliurch  di- 
vided in  1845,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Southern 
section,  continuing  in  the  bishopric.  He  died  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  6, 1867.  Mr.  Soule  was  for  four 
years  (1816-19)  editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  and 
in  1808  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  delegated  General  Confer- 
ence, which  now  appears  in  the  Discipline.  "In  the 
pulpit  he  was  slow,  elaborate,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  imagination  or  figurative  illustrations,  but  strongly 
fortified  in  the  main  positions  of  his  subject,  and  vigor- 
ous in  style.  His  discourses  showed  more  breadth  than 
depth,  but  were  often  overwhelmingly  impressive.  See 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  iv,  44-49. 

Souls,  Cure  of,  the  technical  term  by  which  the 
canon  law  describes  the  charge  which  is  given  to  a  pas- 
tor, no  matter  of  Avhat  degree  of  divinity,  over  the  spir- 
itual concerns  of  a  Hock;  and  the  words  especially  im- 
ply the  right  of  administering  the  sacraments.  In  this 
sense,  the  phrase  is  used  to  mark  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  twoclasses  of  benefices,  or  church-livings — 
"  benefices  with,"  and  "  benefices  without,"  the  cure  of 
souls.  Of  the  latter  class  are  canonries,  prebends,  and 
the  whole  class  known  in  the  canon  law  as  "  simple 
benefices.''  Of  the  former  are  parochial  cures,  vicarial 
cures,  and,  still  more,  the  higher  charges  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  etc. — Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Sound-holes,  perforations  in  the  wooden  shutters 
of  the  belfry-windows  in  church-towers,  for  the  emission 
of  the  sound  of  the  bells.  In  early  times  they  were  sim- 
ply horizontal  divisions  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  planks.  Afterwards  the  perforations  were  ornamen- 
tal in  character,  shaped  like  a  trefoil  or  quatrefoil,  and 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  the  structure. 

Sounding-board,  a  board  or  structure,  canopy  or 
tester,  with  a  Hat  surface,  suspended  over  a  pulpit  to 
prevent  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice  from  ascend- 
ing, and  thus  sending  it  out  farther  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. 

Sourdis,  Franpois  d'Escoubleau,  cardinal  of 
was  born  in  1575  at  Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  house,  origi- 
nally from  Poictou.  In  youth  he  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Nevers  to  Rome  in  a  military  capacity,  but  suddenly 
entered  holy  orders  under  the  good  graces  of  Clement 
YIII,  and  was  furnished  with  the  rich  deanery  of  Au- 
brac.  By  solicitation  of  Henry  lY,  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (Jlarch  3,  1598) ;  and 
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was  nominnted  as  archbishop  of  Bonloaiix  in  1509.  while 
vet  a  ik'atiin.  He  csiablishcd  a  j;riat  luimlier  of  relig- 
ious houses  ami  a.-sisted  at  tlic  elections  of  popes  Leo 
XI  ami  I'aid  V.  lie  eventually  lieeanie  embroiled  with 
the  civil  iiiithorilies.  and  died  I'Vb.  M,  102(S.  See  lloefer, 
A'oi"'.  /.'(■."/•  (■"i>ntl>,  s.  V. 

Sourdis,  Henri  i>'Ksroini.K.\r  ok,  a  French  prel- 
ate, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Ib'M.  and  was 
earlv  proviiled  with  several  considerable  benefices,  and 
in  l(J"i'J  succeeded  his  brother  as  archbishop  of  Htjrdeaux. 
He  was  ass«>ciated  with  Itichelieu  in  State  allairs,  but 
ultimately  became  involved  in  troubles  which  ended 
only  with  Kictulieus  death  (Dec.  4,  KM.'),  when  I)e 
Sourdis  returned  to  his  see.  lie  died  at  Autcuil,  near 
Paris,  June  li*,  1045.    See  lloefer,  \oui;  Bioij.  Oenerule, 

8.  V. 

Souse,  an  ancient  term  for  a  corbel  (q.  v.). 

South,  the  coinitry  or  (juartcr  of  the  heavens  which 
the  Shemite.  siandinj;  with  his  face  t«)  the  east,  supposes 
to  be  on  his  riijht  hand.  It  is  denoted  by  seven  Hebrew 
words,  nearly  all  of  which  refer  to  some  characteristic 
of  the  region  to  which  they  are  respectively  applied. 

1.  Zftl,  nei/fb  (root  :33  in  Syr.  and  Chaltl.  to  be  c!n/), 
probaliiy  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  drying  winds 
which  amuially  blow  into  Syria,  over  Africa  and  Arabia. 
"  In  March."  says  Volney.  "appear  in  Syria  the  perni- 
cious siiiii/ierly  winds  with  the  same  circumstances  as 
in  Kgypt ;  that  is  to  say,  their  heat,  which  is  carried  to 
a  degree  so  excessive  that  it  is  ditficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  it  without  having  felt  it;  but  one  can  compare  it  to 
that  of  a  great  oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn  out" 
(  Viiyiiiie  cii  Si/ru'  et  Efiyptc,  i,  207 ;  comp.  Luke  xii,  o.'i, 
'•When  ye  see  the  soutli  wind  blow,  ye  say  there  will 
be  heat ;"  and  see  Kitto,  J'/ii/.tical  Hist,  of  Palestine, 
month  of  March,  p.  221.  222).  The  word  is  occasional- 
ly aj)|ilieil  to  a  |)arclied  or  dry  tract  of  land.  Caleb's 
daughter  says  to  her  father,  "Thou  hast  given  me  a 
south,"  or  rather  "dry  land;"  S2|n  1'"^  (y  i\\g.  tei-ram 
arenlcm) ;  "give  me  also  springs  of  water"  (Judg.  i,  15; 
comp.  vcr.  !•).  At  other  times  the  word  refers  to  those 
aril!  regions,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  fertility, 
over  which  the  south  wind  lilows  into  Syria.  So  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  iniderstood  the  "  whirlwinds  from  the 
«mth"  (I.sa.  xxi,  1:  ft'  tpimov,  turbines  cib  Africo). 
"The  burden  of  the  beasts  in  the  south"  is  rendered 
rHiv  TtrpairoC uiv  twv  iv  ry  ti>t}fi<i'  (xxx,  6).  At  other 
limes  the  word  is  rendered  by  roroi;  and  Xi'i//,  which 
latter  is  the  llelleni/.e<l  form  of  Libs,  renins  ex  IJbi/a, 
the  south-west  wimi.  and,  by  metonymy,  the  quarter 
whence  it  blows.  In  several  instances  the  Hebrew 
word  is  simply  [nit  into  (ireek  letters,  thus,  ruv  Isaysfi 
(Josh.  .X.  40);  Tt)i>  yi'iv  Noys/3,  Alex.  Tt)v  tinysli,  al. 
"Styifi  (xi.  K!) ;  Noy^/i  v.  r.  'Ayi-ii  (Oijad.  10,  20) ;  and 
once,  probably  by  a  corruption,  it  is  ripya/i  (1  Sam. 
XX,  41 »,  V.  r.  viyi'il^,  I'cys/^,  tfyafi.  The  Vidg.  renders 
the  Word  l»y  "meridies,"  ''aiislralis  (ilaga,"  "terra  meri- 
diaiia,"  "austerab,\phrico."  "terra  au.stralis."  More  than 
once  the  .Sept.  diflfers  wiilely  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text;  thus  in  Kzek.  xxi,  4  (0]  it  renders  "|1E:i  "Ji^'a  by 
iinit  uTTtiXiwrov  Itunj  /So^i/ia  ;  Vulg.  "ab  austro  uscpie 
ad  aquilonem;"  so  also  in  Kxod.  xxvi,  1«  nsSJ  rXS  is 
rendered  tt^oc  ftoftftav  ;  Vulg.  "ad  austrum."  It  is  also 
UHt'd  ill  the  geographical  sense  in  Numb.  xxxiv,3  ;  Josh. 
XV,  2;  1  Chron.  ix,  24;  2  Chron.  iv,  4  ;  Ezek.  xl,  2;  xlvi, 

9,  etc.  Hut  a  further  an<l  im|)ortant  use  of  the  word  is 
a*  the  name  or  desiirnation  of  tint  desert  regions  Iving 
at  the  soiilli  of  .ludiea,  ci>ii><i>liiig  of  the  deserts  of  Shur, 
/in.  and  I'araii,  the  inountainons  country  of  Kdom  or 
Idiimiea,  and  fiart  of  Arabia  Tetra-a  (conqi.  Mai.  i,  3; 
Shaw,  Tniffh,  p.  4'M}.  Thus  .\brahaiii,  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  is  said  to  have  "gone  on  towards 
the  wiuth"  ((kmi.  xii,  0),  .Sept.  iv  ry  i()i]^i>i>,  Aipiila 
vi/riii'o,  Symmachus  n't  viiroi',  and  upon  his  return 
from  ICu'ypi  iniu  Canann  he  is  said  to  have  gone  "into 
the  soulh"  ixiii.  1  );   Sept.  Kf  Ti)v  f'^jy/ioi' ;  Vulg.  "ad 


australem  plagam,"  though  he  was  in  fact  then  travel- 
ling northward.  Ci>mp.  ver.  3,  "He  went  from  the 
south  tolkthel;"  Sept.  £('c  "/''  ipi]H"V  \  Vulg.  "a  me- 
ridie  in  liethcl."  In  this  region  the  Amalckites  are 
said  to  have  dwelt,  "in  the  land  of  the  south,"  when 
Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb, 
xiii.  29),  viz.  the  locality  between  Idumiea  and  Egypt, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.  See 
A.MAi.iiKiTi;.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  in- 
cluded ill  the  conquests  of  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  40).  When- 
ever the  Sept.  gives  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Greek  let- 
ters. \ayf|3,  it  always  relates  to  this  particular  district. 
To  the  same  region  belongs  the  passage  "Turn  our 
captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  south"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  4) ; 
Sept.  ioQ  \fi^i(tf)()ovQ  iv  r<iJ  'Sortf),  "as  winter  tornnis 
in  the  south"  (Vulg.  "sicut  torreiis  in  Austro"),  which 
suddenly  lill  the  wadys  or  valleys  during  the  season  of 
rain  (comp.  Ezek.  vi,  3;  xxxiv,  13;  xxxv,  8;  xxxvi, 
4,0).  These  are  dry  in  summer  (Job  vi,  15-18).  The 
Jews  had,  by  their  captivitj',  left  their  country  empty 
and  desolate,  but  by  their  return  would  "How  again 
into  it."  Through  part  of  this  sterile  region  the  Israel- 
ites must  repass  in  their  vain  application  to  Egypt 
(Isa.  xxx,  (!;  comp.  Dent,  viii,  15).  It  is  called  the 
Wilderness  of  .luda-a  (Matt,  iii,  1;  Josh,  xv,  01  ;  comp. 
Psa.  Ixxv,  0,  Ileb.  or  margin;  see  also  Jer.  xvii,  20; 
xxxii,  44;  xxxiii,  14;  Ezra  xx,  40,  47;  xxi,  4;  comp, 
Obad.  19,  20 ;  Zech.  ix,  7),  Through  part  of  this  re- 
gion lay  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  "  which  is 
desert"  (Acts  viii,  26).  Thus,  as  Drusius  observes,  the 
word  often  means  not  the  whole  southern  hemisphere 
of  the  earth,  but  a  desert  tract  of  land  to  the  south  of 
Jud.ea,  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  relative  sense;  thus 
the  cities  of  Judah  are  called  "the  cities  of  the  south" 
(Jer.  xiii,  19),  relatively  to  Cbaldwa,  expressed  by  "the 
north"  (i,  14;  comp.  iv,  0;  yi,  1).  Jerusalem  itself  is 
called  "  the  forest  of  the  south  field"  or  cotmtri/.  like  the 
Latin  iiger  (Ezek,  xx,  40;  comp.  Gen,  xiv,  7).  See 
FoKEST.  Egypt  is  also  called  "  the  south  ;"  thus,  "  the 
king  of  the  south"  (Dan.  xi,  5)  is  Ptolemy  Sotcr  and 
his  successors;  comp,  ver.  0,  9,  11,  15,  25,  29,  40,  but  in 
the  last-named  verse  Mede  understands  the  Saracens 
from  Arabia  Felix  (]Vo7-ks,  p,  G74,  810).  See  South 
Country. 

2.  Dli'n.  darom,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  a 
word  of  uncertain  derivation.  It  is  in  the  Sept.  ren- 
dered by  \ii\i,  Dent,  xxxiii,  23;  by  7'(')roc,  Eccles.  i,  0; 
XI.  3;  Ezek.  xl,  24.  27,  28,  44,  45;"  xii,  11 ;  and  by  S«- 
XrtiTfTa,  Ezek.  xiii,  18;  Vulg.  "meridies,"  "auster,"  "au- 
stralis."  "  ventus  australis,"  This  word  as  a  proper  name 
is  usually  understood  to  be  applied  to  the  southernmost 
part  of  Juda-a  in  Job  xxxvii,  17;  Eccles,  i,  0,  Ezek. 
xxi,  2 ;  xl,  24.  Hence  the  name  of  "  Daroma"  is  given 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  the  region  which  they  de- 
scribe as  extending  about  twenty  miles  from  Eleuther- 
opolis  on  the  way  towards  Arabia  Petra^a,  and  from  east 
to  west  as  far  as  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Gerara  and  IJeer- 
slieba.  A  little  to  the  south  of  (Jaza  there  is  now  a  spot 
called  I5ab  ed-Daron,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the 
fortress  l);iron,  celebrnied  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
That  fortress  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  (ireek  convent 
of  the  same  name,  which,  being  traced  so  far  back,  may 
well  be  identilicd  with  Darom  as  the  ancient  name  of 
this  territory.  In  Dent,  xxxiii,  23  the  Hebrew  word 
is  apjilied  to  the  sunny  southern  slope  of  Naphtali  to- 
wards the  Lake  Huleh.     See  DAitOM. 

3.  "i^'^ri,  'fei/niun,  find  its  adverb  tlD'Cri,  strictly  what 
lies  to  the  i-iijlil  ■  Sept,  j/i'iror,  X(>^ ;  and  sometimes  the 
word  is  simply  put  into  Greek  letters;  thus,  (^ai/iar  (Hah. 
iii,  3).  Indeed,  all  tlie  three  jireccding  words  are  so  ren- 
dered (  Ezek.  xx,  40  [xxi,2  |),Vif  ar^pojTToii,  (Tr//|rj(aoi'  to 
TrpiKTwTroi'  (TOW  in't  Baifiav,  koi  iiTi^i\f\l/ov  tni  fapo/i, 
Kdi  TTfWfpijTfVfTov  tirl  Cpiiftiiv  //yoT'/if I'oi'  vayifi.  where 
perhaps  the  vocabulary  of  the  translator  did  not  .•ilT'ord 
him  sufficient  variety.  The  Vulg.  here  gives  "  viam 
austri,"  "ail  aphricum,"  "ad  saltum  agri   mcridiani," 
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and  elsewhere  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  "meridi- 
ana  plaga,"  "ad  meridiem."  It  occurs  in  Exod.xxvi,35; 
Numb,  ii,  10;  iii,  29;  x,  6;  Job  ix,  9;  xxxix,  26;  I'sa. 
Ixxviii,  26;  Cant,  iv,  16;  Isa.  xliii,  6;  Hab.  iii,  3;  Zech. 
ix,  14;  xiv,  4.  In  Zech.  vi,  6  it  denotes  Egypt.  It  is 
poetically  used  for  the  south  wind,  like  Sliakspeare's 
"sweet  south;"  Psa.  Ixxvii,  26,  voro);  ajriciim,  and 
Cant,  iv,  16,  vure ;  lor  the  explanation  of  the  latter  see 
NoKTH.  Observe  that  n3"2"'ri  and  333  are  interchanged 
in  Exod.  xxvi,  18  ;  xxxvi,  23  ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  1.    See  Te- 

JMAN. 

4.  "i^^"^,  yamin,  also  meaning  the  riijht  side  and  south. 
Thus,  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12,  "Thou  hast  made  the  north  and 
the  south  ;"  Sept.  SraXaaaa  ;  Vulg.  mure.  The  word  is 
evidently  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehending 
not  only  all  the  countries  lying  south,  but  also  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  etc.,  the  whole  hemisphere.  Aquila  has 
Boppdv  Km  Ct^uh' ;  Theodotion,  Boppdv  Kai  Noroj'.  In 
some  passages  where  our  translation  renders  the  word 
7-{'jhf,  the  meaning  would  have  been  clearer  had  it  ren- 
dered it  south  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  24;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5; 
Job  xxiii,  9). 

5.  "nn,  cheJer,  "  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind" (Job  xxxvii,  9),  literally  "chamber"  or  "store- 
house," Ik  Tctfinnov.  itb  interioribus.  The  full  phrase  oc- 
curs in  ix,  9,  "I'^n  ^^"IH,  rajxtla  v(')Tov,  interiora  austri, 
the  remotest  south;  perhaps  in  both  these  passages  the 
word  means  the  chambers  or  storehouses  of  the  south 
wind. 

G.  "S'I'O,  midhar,  "  Promotion  cometh  not  from  the 
south"  (Psa.  Ixxv,  6),  literally  "  wilderness,"  aTro  ipt)- 
f.iov,  desertis  montibus.     See  Deskrt. 

7.  el's,  indyim,  water,  "And  gathered  them  out  of 
the  sands,  and  from  the  south"  (Psa.  cvii,  3),  Sia\anaa, 
mare;  where  Gesenius  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
translated  "west,"  though  it  stands  opposed  to  "lEiJ. 
as  it  is  indeed  so  translated  under  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  Isa.  xlix,  12.  He  refers  to  Deut.  xxxiii, 
23,  and  Amos  viii,  12.  It  is  also  thus  rendered  in  our 
version  of  the  first  of  these  references,  and  on  the  latter 
we  can  only  refer  to  archbishop  Newcome's  Version  of 
the  Minor  Prophets  (Pontefract,  1809),  p.  51,  52. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  have  votoq  in  the  geographical 
sense,  jiaaiXiaaa  votov,  regina  austri,  Matt,  xii,  42 
[see  Sheba]  and  Luke  xiii,  29;  Kev.  xxi,  13.  The 
Word  ^iEni]iijipia  is  also  translated  "south"  in  Acts  viii, 
26,  KuTci  fie(Ti]fil3piav,  contra  meridianum.  It  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv,  5,  2).  In  Sym- 
machus  ( 1  Sam.  xx,  41 )  for  "3D.  Hesychius  defines 
Meffrnijipia'  ra  rov  Norow  fie/jri  Kai  to  Tt}Q  ij^ifpag 
fiiaoi'.  The  south-west  \i\p  occurs  in  Paul's  dangerous 
voyage  (Acts  xxvii,  12) ;  "a  haven  of  Crete," /3Xe7roi'ro 
Kara  XijSa,  respicientem  ad  afriaim,  by  metonymy  the 
wind  for  the  quarter  whence  it  blows.  The  south  wind 
is  mentioned  ver.  13,  votoq,  auster,  and  xxviii.  13. — 
Kitto.     See  Wind. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  south  in  respect  of  Canaan,  and 
were  therefore  frequently  mentioned  by  that  designa- 
tion. But  from  the  Egyptians  they  may  have  learned 
the  existence  of  nations  living  still  farther  to  the  south- 
ward, for  representations  of  victories  over  the  negroes, 
and  of  negro  captives,  are  not  uncommon  on  the  tombs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  One  which  is  here  copied 
represents  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  over 
a  negro  chief,  proba- 
bly designed  to  be  the 
type  of  his  nation.  It 
is  evident  that  the  fig- 
ure exhibits  the  usiud 
characteristics  of  the 
negro  features  as 
strongly  as  they  are 
found  at  the  present 
day.     See  Etiiioi-ia. 


South  Country  (333,  Neyeb,  south,  or,  according  to 
Buxtorf,  Parkhurst,  and  Gesenius,  arid  or  dry  country). 
There  was  a  certain  tract  of  country  or  portion  of  Pales- 
tine which  was  variously  designated  as  "  the  South," 
"the  South  Coimtry,"  or  "the  Land  of  the  South."  It 
was  so  called  whether  it  lay  to  the  south  or  to  the  north 
of  the  point  from  whence  reference  was  made  to  it,  i.  e. 
by  persons  who  stood  to  the  south  of  it  or  were  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  south,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
lived  to  the  north  of  it  or  were  approaching  it  from  the 
north.  Thus  Abraham,  not  only  when  he  was  journey- 
ing towards  the  south,  as  he  proceeded  southward  from 
Bethel  and  from  Hebron  (Gen.  xii,  9;  xx,  1),  but  when 
he  was  travelling  northward,  is  said  to  go  into  "  the 
south:"  "Abraham  went  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
south,"  that  is,  into  the  South  Country,  or  that  part  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  called  "  the  south,"  and 
then  "went  on  his  journeys  from  the  south,"  or  South 
Country,  "even  to  Bethel"  (xiii,  1,  3).  When  Moses 
sent  the  spies  from  Kadesh  to  search  the  land,  he  said 
unto  them,  "Get  you  up  this  way  southward ;"  not  to- 
wards the  south,  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  accord- 
ing to  the  obscure  rendering  of  the  English  translation, 
which  he  could  not  mean  when  he  was  directing  them 
northward,  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  into  the  Negeb, 
or  the  south,  i.  e.  the  South  Country,  or  that  part  of  the 
Land  of  Promise  which  was  so  called ;  and  then  it  is 
said  that  "they  ascended  by  the  south,"  that  is,  by  or 
through  the  South  Country,  "and  came  into  Hebron" 
(Numb,  xiii,  17,  22).  It  was  the  abode  of  the  iVmalek- 
ites  at  the  time  that  the  spies  searched  the  land,  for  in 
their  report  they  said,  "The  Araalekites  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  south"  (ver.  29),  and  when  Israel  came  by 
the  way  of  the  spies,  or  the  second  time  to  Kadesh,  king 
Arad,  who  had  come  out  against  them,  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  south,  i.  e.  in  the  South  Country,  when  his 
seat  lay  at  the  time  to  their  north  (xxi,  1). 

This  district  or  tract  of  country  was  evidently  the 
south  partof  JudiBa,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Judg.  i,  16  as  "  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah,  south  of  Arad  ;"  and  it  is  found  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  wilderness,  a  hilly 
region,  a  strip  of  hilly  country,  running  from  tlie  Dead 
Sea  westward  across  the  land  of  Palestine,  or  somewhat 
obliquely  to  the  south-west,  rising  abruptly  in  grand 
precipices  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  next  forming 
a  high  and  extensive  elevated  plateau,  intersected  to- 
wards the  west  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains;  and 
finally  sloping  westward  or  sinking  gradually  into  the 
land  of  Gerar,  or  the  great  plain  south  and  south-east 
of  Gaza.  It  constituted  in  general  the  portion  of  Judah 
(q.  V.)  that  was  set  off  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (([.  v.),  and 
its  boundaries  (which  have  been  inordinately  extended 
by  some,  e.g.  Wilton,  The  Ner/eb  [Lond.  1863])  are  to 
be  defined  by  the  cities  specified  in  Josh,  xv,  21-32; 
xix,  1-6.     See  Topographical  Terms. 

South  End,  the  end  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side ;  that  is,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  person 
looking  eastward  towards  it.     See  South  Side. 

South,  Queen  of  the.     See  Sheba. 

South  Ra'moth  (1  Sam.  xxx,  27).  See  PtAMOTH- 
negeb. 

South,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Hackney,  INliddlesex,  in  1633,  and  became  a 
kinc-'s  scholar  at  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 


Tribute  from  the  South  to  the  Kings  of  Egypt. 
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In  lC5t  he  was  atlmitted  a  student  of  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  untkr  the  care  of  his  rilative  Dr.  John  .Smith. 
In  1C.'k>  and  ItioT  successively  he  tc«)k  his  degrees  of 
A.Il.  and  A.M.  Mr.  Smith  was  privately  ordained  in 
U\bX  hv  on<-  of  the  deprived  hisliops.  At  the  restoration 
of  Cliarles  n.  the  opportunity  was  attorded  him  of  show- 
ing Ids  peculi.ir  eloipience.  In  August.  ItitJO,  he  was 
chosen  piddic  orator  in  Ids  university,  and  presently  af- 
ter preached  hefore  the  king's  commissioners.  Claren- 
don apfx'inted  him,  without  delay,  his  domestic  chap- 
lain. On  tlie  disgrace  of  that  minister  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  .same  othce  in  the  family  of  tlie  duke  of 
York:  the  king,  in  the  meantime,  placing  him  on  the 
list  of  royal  chaplains.  lie  was  installed  jirebendary  of 
Westminster  in  March,  Uithi,  and  on  Oct.  1  following 
was  atlmitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  Afterwards  he 
had  a  sinecure  in  Wales  hestowed  upon  him  by  his  pa- 
tron, the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  in  1()7()  was  installed 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  107(5  he  attended,  as  chap- 
lain. Laurence  I lyde,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
king  of  i'oland.  Upon  his  return  he  was  presented,  in 
lliTX.  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the 
pleasant  rectory  of  Islip,  near  Oxford.  To  this  Church 
he  became  a  considerable  benefactor  —  rebinlding  the 
chancel  in  lt>>«i.  allowing  ilUHl  a  year  to  his  curate,  and 
8|icnding  the  rest  in  educating  the  poorer  children  of 
the  parish.  After  the  luvoluijon.  South  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  king  and  (pieen,  and  is  said  to 
have  decline<l  the  offer  of  a  great  dignity  vacated  by  one 
who  refused  the  oaths.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  be- 
came engaged  in  the  violent  controversy  with  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, dean  of  St.  I'aul's.  Sherlock's  I'imUciitiiin  of  the 
JiDctiiiii-  of  ill f  Trinity  appeared  in  1(590,  and  was  an- 
swered bv  .South  in  his  AiiiiiKiilrci.tiim.i.  Sherlock  re- 
plied in  WM  in  a  JJefi-ncf,  which  was  replied  to  by  South 
in  Tril/ii-tJini,  etc.  This  was  a  sharp  contest,  and  men 
of  great  note  espoused  the  cause  of  each.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  (pieen  Amie's  reign,  South  was  a  severe 
sufferer  from  illness;  and  lie  did  little  as  minister,  save 
atteniiing  divine  service  at  Westminster  Abliey.  He 
was  offered  the  l/ishopric  of  Hocliester  with  the  deanery 
of  Westminster;  but  declined  to  leave  his  private  sta- 
tion. He  died  July  8,  ITItJ,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Dr.  .South  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities  and  attainments;  of  ju<lgment,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing. His  wit  was  his  bane,  for  he  could  not  repress  it, 
even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  His  works  are, 
Miifirii  Jiiriiiitiiiif.  sice  Poeiiid  K.rperimens  Musicie  Vires, 
etc.  ( 1<5.">.'» ;  l()(i7,  4to) : — A  iiimddrer.iions  upon  Dr.  Sker- 
liick'n  Jioiik  entitled  A  Vindiciilion  of  the  Holy  and  Ever- 
bleMtd  Trinity  (IfilO): — Trilheium  C/iorf/ed  upon  Dr. 
Shtrlork's  Se^c  Sotion  of  the  Trinity  (1(505).  He  pid)- 
li»hetl  a  numU-r  of  his  Sermons  singly,  and  a  collective 
e<lition  (ICW,  (5  vols.  8vo;  other  editions  in  1(597, 1704, 
17ir,,  17--'-_'.  17-.'7).  To  these  were  added  (1711)  5  vols. 
8vo.  These  eleven  volumes  were  repuldisbed  at  Ox- 
ford (IX'JU.  7  vols.  8vo).  They  have  been  reprinted  in 
i'hiladclphia  (4  vols,  in  2  vols.  «vo),  in  New  York  (4  vols. 
8vo),  and  by  Hurd  and  Iloiightoii  (  1K(S7,  .">  vols.  8vo). 
See  Cnttermole.  I.ileroture  of  the  Church  of  Kmjliind,  ii, 
44'2-'H'>.'} ;  Chalmers,  /y/w/.  liict.  s,  v. ;  -Vlliixjne,  Diet,  if 
Uri/.  and  .4  «/<•/•.  .4  uthors,  8.  v. 

South  Side,  the  side  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epi-ile  side:  ili.'ii  part  of  the  altar  at  which  the  priest, 
ilurint'  the  Mass,  wiys  or  singB  the  collects  and  the  epis- 
tle for  ilie  day.     See  S<ji'Tn  Knd. 

Southcott,  Joanna,  a  noted  enthusiast,  was  born 
nlN,ui  I7.'i<i  at  (Mdisliam,  in  Devonshire.  She  was  the 
dnugbier  of  a  fnriner  at  St.  Mary  Ottery's,  in  Devon- 
xbire,  and,  until  her  name  became  cehdjrat'ed,  she  ob- 
tained her  living  as  a  domestic  servant.  Her  case  is  a 
very  curioun  one.  Ixith  in  the  historj'  of  psychology  and 
of  religious  enihuHiasm.  From  her  mother,  who  lived 
till  Joanna  ha<l  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  she  re- 
reivid  ilie  tnosi  exalted  reliniouJi  ideas,  the  exuberance 
of  wliicli  ht  r  laibtr  often  felt   liim.si  If  called  upon  to 


chock :  she  was  still,  however,  a  sober  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  At  length  she  joined  the  early 
morning  and  evening  meetings  of  the  Wosleyans,  and 
in  1792  associated  exclusively  with  that  body;  but  she 
was  soon  exjielled  from  it  on  account  of  her  pretend- 
ed visions.  The  religious  exercises  to  which  Joanna 
was  thus  introduced  seem  to  have  produced, as  exciting 
causes,  her  remarkable  visions  and  dreams,  which  soon 
took  the  form  of  prophecies,  and  commanded  universal 
attention.  Some  of  her  predictions  received  a  remark- 
able fuUilment,  esiipcially  that  which  she  published  im- 
diately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1801 ;  for  she  then  derided  the  joy  of  the  nation,  and 
gave  the  solemn  assurance  that  a  calamitous  scries  of 
wars  were  about  to  break  out,  the  events  of  which 
woidd  be  more  terrible  than  any  on  record.  At  a  later 
period,  she  as  solemidy  asserted  that  Napoleon  would 
never  land  in  England,  and  that  his  power  would  be 
overthrown.  The  visions  which  formed  the  ground  of 
these  prophecies  are  often  very  striking  as  dramatic 
pictures,  and  the  rude  doggerel  of  her  prophetic  chants 
as  frequently  becomes  picturestpie,  if  once  the  cultivated 
mind  can  overcome  the  disgust  first  excited  by  their 
uncouthness,  and  their  deficiency  in  common  grammat- 
ical correctness.  She  began  the  publication  of  her  ])ro- 
phetic  pamphlets  in  1794.  and  about  1804  was  brought 
up  to  London  and  lodged  at  the  West  End  by  some  of 
her  admirers,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  consider- 
ation in  society.  Soon  after  this  event,  an  old  man 
named  Thomas  Dowland  and  a  poor  boy  named  Jo- 
sejdi  also  had  visions,  and  a  paper-manufacturer  named 
Carpenter  (in  whose  eraploytTient  they  were)  finally 
published  many  of  them.  We  mention  them  here,  how- 
ever, because  this  Carpenter,  conceiving  himself  to  be 
the  "  right  man"  of  Joanna's  prophecies,  finally  took  her 
place  as  the  chief  of  the  sect  who  followed  her,  having 
first  led  the  secession  when  she  was  believed  by  the 
more  enlightened  of  her  followers  to  have  fallen  under 
a  delusion.  That  delusion  consisted  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  destined  to  bring  forth  Shiloh,  or  the  IMessiah, 
and  its  origin  is  explained  by  Carpenter  as  the  result  of 
her  believing  that  she  was  the  Church,  or  bride,  itself, 
instead  of  its  shadow  or  representative.  We  may  here 
mention  that  previous  to  its  arrival  at  this  idolatrous 
pitch,  which  it  is  still  painful  to  contemplate,  Joainia 
had  occupied  a  year  in  "  sealing"  her  followers,  general- 
ly but  most  unjustly  regarded  as  a  mere  trick  to  make 
money.  The  old  man  Dowland  expired  in  1804,  ten 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his,  Joseph's,  and  Jo- 
anna's prophecies,  and  1814  was  fixed  upon  by  her  for 
the  birth  of  Shiloh.  She  was  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  expired  on  the  27th  of  December  in  that  year,  hav- 
ing previously  declared  her  conviction  that  "if  she  was 
deceived,  she  had,  at  all  events,  been  the  sport  of  some 
spirit,  good  or  evil."  The  whole  case,  like  many  others 
of  the  kind,  may  be  explained  by  the  easily  ascertained 
laws  of  psychology.  The  appearance  which  Joanna 
mistook  for  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition, ex])lained  when  her  body  was  opened.  The  pre- 
vailing thought  of  her  writings  is  the  redemjition  of 
man  by  the  agency  of  7/,v)7««?i,  the  supposed  cause  of  his 
fall.     .See  .Soi  tiicottians. 

Soiithcottians,  or  Soi'TiicoTTF:ns,  the  followers 
of  .loanna  Snuilicott  (q.  v.),  who  in  1792  professed  to  bo 
a  proplieless.  'Vhv  liook  in  which  Joanna  i)ublished  her 
prophecies  is  dated  London,  April  2.'),  1804;  and  she  be- 
gins by  declaring  that  she  herself  did  not  inidcrstand  the 
comnnnncations  given  her  by  the  Si)irit  till  they  were 
afterwards  ex])lained  to  her.  In  November,  1803,  she 
was  told  to  mark  the  weather  during  the  twenty-four 
lirsl  (lays  of  Ilie  succeeding  year,  and  then  the  Spirit 
informed  her  that  tlie  weather  each  day  was  typical  of 
the  events  of  each  succeeding  month  :  New-year's-day 
to  corresiiond  with  .lanuary,  Jaiuiary  2  with  February, 
etc.  After  this  she  relates  a  dream  she  had  in  1792, 
and  declares  she  foretold  the  death  of  bishop  Huller, 
and  appeals  to  a  letter  put  into  the  hands  of  a  clergy- 
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man  whom  she  names.  One  night  she  heard  a  noise  as 
if  a  ball  of  in)n  were  rolling  down  the  stairs  three  steps, 
and  the  Spirit  afterwards,  she  says,  told  her  this  was  a 
sign  of  three  great  evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  the 
land — the  sword,  the  plague,  and  the  famine.  She  af- 
lirms  that  the  then  late  war  and  the  extraordinar\-  har- 
vest of  1797  and  1800  happened  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions which  she  had  previously  made  known  ;  ami 
particularly  appeals  to  the  people  of  Exeter,  where  it 
seems  she  was  brought  up  from  her  infancy.  In  No- 
vember, 1803,  she  says  she  was  ordered  to  open  her  Bi- 
ble, which  she  did  at  Eccles.  i,  1);  and  then  follows  a 
long  ex|)lanation  of  that  chapter.  In  March,  1805,  we 
find  Joanna  published  a  pamphlet  in  London,  endeav- 
oring to  confute  "  Five  Charges"  against  her  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  and  four  of  which,  she 
says,  were  absolutely  false.  The  tirst  charge  was  re- 
specting the  sealing  of  her  disciples;  the  second,  on 
tlie  invasion;  the  third,  on  the  famine;  the  fourth, 
on  her  mission;  the  fifth,  on  her  death.  Sealing  is  the 
grand  peculiarity  and  ordinance  of 
these  people.  Joamia  gave  those 
who  professed  belief  in  her  mission 
and  who  subscribed  to  the  things  re- 
vealed in  her  "  Warning"  a  sealed 
written  paper  with  her  signature,  for 
which  tlioy  had  to  pay  half  a  crown, 
and  by  which  they  were  led  to  think 
that  they  were  sealed  against  the  day 
of  redemption,  and  that  all  those  who 
were  possessed  of  these  seals  would 
he  signally  honored  by  the  Messiah  when  he  comes 
again.  This  seal  was  affixed  to  most  of  the  voluminous 
writings  which  she  printed,  but  the  papers  given  to  her 
disciples  generally  contained  the  words  "  The  sealed  of 
the  Lord — The  Elect  Precious  Man's  IJedemption — To 
inherit  the  Tree  of  Life — To  be  made  heirs  of  God  and 
joint-heirs  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  said  they  looked 
upon  Joanna  as  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife;  and  that 
as  man  fell  by  a  woman,  he  will  be  restored  by  a  wom- 
an. Some  of  her  followers  pretended  also  to  have  vis- 
ions and  revelations.  Joanna  went  so  far  at  last,  when 
l)ast  sixty  years  of  age,  as  to  declare  herself  pregnant 
with  another  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  called  Shiloh. 
Her  followers  made  costlv  preparations  for  the  birth  of 
their  expected  prince,  and  had  a  cradle  constructed  at 
an  expense  of  two  hundre<l  pounds.  The  disease  by 
which  she  was  deceived  terminated  in  her  death;  but 
her  deluded  disci|)les,  after  having  been  compelled  to  in- 
ter her,  persisted  in  the  belief  that  she  was  to  bear  the 
Shiloh,  and  gave  out  that  she  would  rise  again  with  the 
child  in  her  arms.  The  members  of  her  society  have 
been  gathered  chietiy  from  among  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  seceding  denominations,  especiallj'  the 
Wesleyans,  with  whom  she  had  once  been  associated, 
and  of  tlie  Established  Church.  Mr.  Foley,  rector  of 
Old  Swinford,  near  Stourbridge,  was  said  to  be  a  firm 
believer  in  the  resurrection  of  the  prophetess;  and  an- 
other clergyman  used  to  go  regidarly  to  expound  her 
writings  at  Bristol.  The  Southcotters  abound  princi- 
pally in  the  northern  counties.  At  Ashton-under-Lyne 
they  have  a  splendid  temple,  which  cost  them  nine 
thousaiui  poinids.  Their  worship  is  described  as  awful- 
ly wild  and  tumultuous.  The  men  are  known  by  their 
wearing  long  beards  and  brown  hats.  At  present,  it 
seems,  both  warning  and  sealing  have  subsided ;  they 
are  waiting  in  awful  suspense  for  the  commencement  of 
the  thousand  years'  reign  on  the  earth.  Yet  it  is  said 
they  do  not  mean  that  Christ  will  come  in  person,  but 
in  spirit,  and  that  the  sealed  who  are  dead  before  that 
time  will  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  partake  of  this 
happy  state.     See  Blunt,  Diet.  oflSeds,  s.  v. 

Southgate,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Alwalton,  Huntingdonshire,  March  1(5,  1729,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  Uppingham,  but  chietiy  at  Peter- 
borough, under  Kev.  T.  Marshall.  He  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1745,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.B. 
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in  1749.  Retiring  to  his  father's  house  on  account  of 
some  unpleasant  family  occurrence,  he  continued  his 
studies;  was  ordained  deacon  September,  1752,  and 
priest  September,  1754,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. In  the  last  j'ear  he  was  presented  with  the  rec- 
tory of  Woolley,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  resigned  it 
when  Mr.  Peacock,  the  patron,  took  orders.  On  Jan.  2, 
17G3,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  subcurate  of  St. 
James's,  and  served  that  cure  until  17GI5.  In  December, 
17G5,  he  entered  upon  the  curacv  of  St.  Giles's,  which 
he  retained  througliout  his  life.  He  received,May,1783, 
the  small  rectory  of  Little  Steeping,  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum.  In  1790  he  was  present- 
ed with  the  living  of  VYarsop,  Nottinghamshire,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  in  1791,  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  afterwards  of  the  Lin- 
iiiean  Societv.  He  died  Jan.  25,  1795.  Mr.  Southgate 
never  committed  any  of  his  writings  to  the  press,  al- 
though he  was  thoroughly  qualified,  and  did  make  preiv 
arations  for  a  new  History  of  the  Saxons  and  Dunes  in 
Enyland.  He  was  a  distinguished  antiquarian,  and  left 
a  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  coins,  medals, 
shells,  etc.,  which  were  sold  at  auction.  His  Sermons 
(1798,2  vols.)  were  published  by  Dr.Gaskin.  See  Chal- 
mers, Bioff.  JHct.  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  ut/iors,  s.  V. 

South-sea  Islanders.     See  Polynesia. 

Southwell,  Nathaniel.  See  Sotwell,  Na- 
thaniel. 

Southvrell,  Robert,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Horsham,  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  in  1560.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Donai,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  in  Octo- 
ber, 1578.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  prajfect  of  the 
PLnglish  college  there,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  England.  .  He  resided  principally  with 
Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  secretly  ministering  to  the 
scattered  Roman  Catholics.  Apprehended  in  1592,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  several  times  sub- 
jected to  torture  to  make  him  disclose  a  plot  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  In  February,  1595,  he  was  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  and  executed 
the  next  day  (Feb.  21)  at  Tyburn.  He  was  much  re- 
vered among  Roman  Catholics  for  his  gentleness  and 
purity  of  life,  and  his  name  has  lately  been  introduced 
for  canonization  in  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  He 
wrote,  St.  Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems  (Lond. 
1593,  4to;  last  edition,  with  sketch  of  life,  b}^  W.  J. 
Walter,  1817): — Supplication  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (ibid. 
1593)  : — Mieoniw,  or  Certain  Excellent  Poems,  etc.  (ibid. 
1595,  4to).  His  chief  prose  works  are.  Triumph  over 
Death  (ibid.  1595): — Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those  Catho- 
lics loho  Lit  under  Restraint  (1605,  8vo)  : — Marie  Mag- 
dalen's Funeral  Teures  (ibid.  1609,  1772;  new  ed.  1823): 
— Rules  of  a  Good  Life,  etc.  Collective  editions  of  his 
works  were  published  in  1620, 1630, 1634, 1637,  and  1828; 
and  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  in  1856. 
See  Chalmers,  Biof/.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bnt. 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Southw^orth,  Alanson,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Winthrop,  Me.,  Aug.  16,  1826.  He 
studied  law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  converted  in  1853,  and 
entered  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1858.  He  labored  at  Otistield  for  a  year,  and  was  or- 
dained at  South  Paris,  Me.,  in  18.59,  where  his  ministry 
of  nearly  six  years  was  very  useful.  After  returning 
from  a  voyage  to  Cuba  for  his  health,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  labored  with 
great  assiduity  in  ministering  to  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  re- 
turned to  South  Paris,  and  was  soon  stricken  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died,  March  25,  1864.  Mr. 
Southworth  was  an  earnest,  unselfish  worker  for  Christ, 
and  endowed  with  true  nobility  of  soul.  In  1863  he 
published  a  small  but  valuable  book  on  Universalism. 
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Two  of  his  brothers  onteretl  the  miuistn,-.    See  Congre- 
ijaliiimil  Qnitrttrly,  IMCo,  p.  2(l5. 

Southworth,  Tertius  Dunnhig,  a  Giiifrrega- 
ti()ii;il  iiiiiii.->IiT.  w!i.s  liurii  at  Itimif,  N.  V.,  .July  '25,  IKOl. 
Ik-  i-ntiTtil  IlaiiiiMT  Colli'ge  and  imrsued  liis  stiulies*, 
only  taking  a  partial  course,  lie  received  the  dej^ree 
iif  A.M.  frum  that  institution  in  1831.  He  spent  one 
vear  in  .Xidiiirn  'l'lieolof,'ical  Seminary,  and  graduated 
at  Andover  .Seminary  in  1><2'J.  He  euminenced  his  la- 
Uirs  in  Paris,  X.  Y.,  where  he  preached  two  years.  He 
was  ordained  at  I'tica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1832,  and  installed 
at  Claremoiii.  N.  II.,  .lune  l;<,  1834.  He  remained 
there  until  1838.  While  there  he  received  a  call  from 
Franklin,  Mass.,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed 
in  .lainiary.  IKV.t,  in  a  judpit  made  famous  by  the  long 
<K-cupancy  of  the  satiie  by  Dr.  Kmmons.  After  remain- 
ing there  eleven  years  the  pastorate  was  dissolved,  and 
he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  Lyndon, 
Vt..  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  the  jMistorate  of  I'leasant  I'rairie.  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in 
JIarch.  IM.')!'.  He  remained  at  this  post  until  18l)8,  and 
in  the  fnllnwing  year  returned  to  his  home  in  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  man  of  line  presence  and  im- 
pressive delivery.  His  thinking  was  clear,  and  his  ser- 
mons were  logical  and  pithy.  As  a  successor  of  Dr. 
Kmmons,  it  is  enough  to  say  he  tilled  the  pidpit  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  peojile.  He  died  at  Bridge- 
water  Aug.  7.  1X74.     (W.  v.  S.) 

Sovereignty  of  God  is  his  power  and  right  of 
dominion  over  his  creatures,  to  dispose  and  determine 
them  as  seetiieth  him  good.  This  attribute  is  evitlcntly 
demonstrated  in  the  systems  of  creation,  providence, 
and  grace:  and  may  be  considered  as  absolute,  univer- 
sal.and  everlasting  (Dan.  iv,35;  Epli.i,ll).  SeeCole,(?« 
the  Sorertiynly  of  Cud ;  Charnock,  On  the  Dominion  of 
(1ml  in  his  W'dfks,  i,  690;  Kd wards.  Sermons,  ser.  4; 
.!/<//(.  Qiuir,  liti:  Jau,  1855.     See  Powek  of  Gou; 
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Sew.     See  Swine. 

Sowan,  the  first  of  the  four  paths  an  entrance  into 
which  secures,  either  immediately  or  more  remotely,  the 
attainment  of  the  Bu<ldhist  Xiiramt  (q.  v.).  The  path 
.Siwan  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sections,  and  after  it 
has  been  entered  lliere  can  be  only  seven  more  births 
beiwwn  that  period  and  the  attainment  of  the  Nirvana, 
which'  may  be  in  any  world  but  the  four  hells.  This  is 
the  second  gradation  of  being. — Gardner,  Fuilhs  of  the 
\\:„l,l.  s.  V. 

Sower,  .SowiNf;  (usually  some  form  of  ""it,  zard, 
nntifjuj).  The  operation  of  sowing  with  the  hand  is 
one  of  so  simple  a  character  as  to  need  little  description. 
The  Egyptian  paintings  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  mtxie  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower  held 
the  ves.M4  or  basket  containing  the  seed  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast 
(Wilkinson,  Am:  /\</i//'K  ii,  12,  18,  3'J).  The  "drawing- 
out"  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  characteristic 
action  of  the  sower,  in  I'sa.  c.\.\vi,  O  (.A.  V.  "precious") 
and  Amos  ix.  13  :  it  is  imcertain  whether  this  expression 
nfers  to  drawing  out  the  handful  of  seed  from  the  bas- 
ket, or  to  ihf  dis|HTsion  of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over 
the  ground  ((it-M-nius,  ThiKiiiii.  p.  H27  ).  In  some  of  the 
Miryplian  paintings  the  sower  is  represented  as  jireced- 
ing  the  plough:  (his  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad 
|.ir»|K'ctive.  but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actu- 
ally prevails  in  the  East  in  the  ease  of  sandy  soils,  the 
)ilough  serving  the  pur|KiMe  of  tlio  harrow  for  covering 
the  wed  (Kums<41,  Alrp/Mi,  i,  74).  In  wet  soils  the  seed 
wax  inxldin  in  by  the  feet  of  animaN  (Isa.  xxxii,  20), 
as  represented  in  Wilkinwm's  .Inc.  Ki/i/jil.  ii.  12.  The 
Kowing  M>nson  mmmenced  in  October  and  continueil  to 
the  end  of  February,  wheat  iHJng  put  in  befure  and 
barley  after  the  iM-ginning  of  .lanuary  (Hussell.  A/ippo, 
i.  74).  The  Mnsnir  law  pndiibited  the  sowing  of  mixed 
•ced  (Ia'V.  xix,  r.l;'I>eut.  xxii,  '.I; :  Josephus  {AnI.  iv. 


8,  20)  supposes  this  proliibition  to  be  based  on  the  re- 
pugnancy of  nature  to  intermixture,  but  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  further  object  of  a  moral  character,  viz. 
to  impress  on  men's  minds  the  general  lesson  of  purity. 
The  regulation  offered  a  favorable  o|iportunity  for  llab- 
binical  refinement,  the  results  of  which  are  etnbodied  in 
the  treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  Kilnim,  §  1-3.  That 
the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  consider  themselves  pro- 
hibited from  (planting  several  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  same 
field  appears  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25.  A  distinction  is  made 
in  Lev.  xi,  37,  38,  between  dry  and  wet  seed,  in  resjiect 
to  contact  with  a  corpse;  the  latter,  as  being  more  sus- 
ceptible of  contamination,  would  be  rendered  unclean 
thereby,  the  former  would  not.  The  analogy  between 
the  germination  of  seed  and  the  effects  of  a  princijile  or 
a  course  of  action  on  the  human  character  for  good  or 
for  evil  is  frecpiently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Prov.  xi,  18; 
Matt,  xiii,  19,  24}  2  Cor,  ix,  6;  Gal.  vi,  7).  — Smith. 
See  A(;inci'LTL'Kfc;. 

Sozomen,  Salamaxes  Hkrmias,  a  Greek  writer 
of  Church  history,  almost  contemporary  with  Socrates 
as  an  author,  was  born  at  Bethelia,  a  town  of  Pales- 
tine. After  being  liberally  educated,  he  studied  law 
at  Berytus,  in  Phoenicia,  and  then  pleaded  at  the  bar 
in  Constantinople.  He  afterwards  ap]ilied  himself  to 
the  writing  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  drew  up  a 
compendium  in  two  books,  from  the  ascension  of  Christ 
to  A.D.  323;  but  this  is  k)St.  Then  he  continued  his 
history  in  a  more  circumstantial  manner  to  A.D.  440; 
and  this  part  is  extant  in  nine  books.  A  comparison 
renders  it  probable  that  Sozomen  was  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Socrates,  his  own  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments being  more  important  with  regard  to  volume 
than  quality,  and  relating  principally  to  hermits  and 
monks.  For  those  recluses  he  had  a  high  veneration, 
so  that  he  frequently  extolled  the  monastic  life  in 
hymns.  His  vision  saw  only  what  was  extreme  and 
imposing,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  appreciate  the 
more  moderate  phases  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  conflicts 
between  virtue  and  vice.  In  point  of  style  he  is  supe- 
rior to  Socrates,  as  was  already  seen  by  Pholius  (!)■  rtj 
(pf>d(TH  jitXTiidv),  but  in  every  other  respect  he  is  infe- 
rior. Attention  has  often  been  called  to  material  mis- 
apprehensions in  his  statements,  e.  g.  by  Dupin  (Xaii- 
velli-  hibliolheqiie,  iv,  80).  An  edition  of  Sozomen.  bound 
with  Eiisebius  and  Socrates,  was  published  by  Valesius 
ill  1059,  and  often  re|niblished.  See  Dupin,  as  above; 
Schrtickh,  Kirchenfjesch.  vol.  vii;  Holzhausen,  7}e  Fon- 
tibiis  qiiibiis  Socrates,  Soz.,  et  Theod.  usi  sunt  (Giitting. 
1825);  Baur,  Kjiochen  d.  kirc/il,  Oeschichtschreibinif/; 
Her/.og,  Retd-Encykiop.  s.  v.;  Smith,  Did.  (f  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Bio;/,  s.  v. 

Spaadisir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  name  of  the 
nonis,  a  class  of  goddesses  represented  by  the  skalds  as 
lieing  beneliceiit  and  wise,  and  as  employed  in  directing 
the  way  of  heroes  and  exalted  personages  through  life, 
and  in  securing  the  i)rosperity  of  such  favorites  through 
the  means  of  pruilent  counsel,  —  Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d. 
Mylhol.  8.  v. 

Space  (Lat.  spatinm)  is  a  term  which,  taken  in  its 
most  general  sense,  comprehends  whatever  is  extended, 
and  may  be  measured  by  the  three  dimensions,  length, 
l)readth,  and  depth.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  same  with 
e.rten.ii<in.  Space,  in  this  large  signification,  is  either 
occupied  by  body  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  but  is  void 
of  all  matter  and  contains  nothing,  then  it  is  sjxice  in 
the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  used  in  English  philosophical  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  same  with  wliat  is  called  a  racinim. 

Very  many  theories  have  been  held  respecting  space, 
a  few  of  wliich  are  mentioned  below.  Zt'iio  of  i^lea  ar- 
gues against  the  reality  of  space,  and  says,  "If  all  that 
exists  were  in  a  given  space,  this  space  must  be  in  an- 
other space,  and  so  on  ad  infinitnm."  jNIelissua  of  Samoa 
declares  that  "there  exists  no  empty  space,  since  such 
a  space,  if  it  existed,  would  be  an  existing  nothing." 
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The  Atotnists,  on  the  other  hand,  held  to  an  empty 
space,  arguing  (1)  that  motion  requires  a  vacuum;  (2) 
that  rarefaction  and  condensation  are  impossible  with- 
out empty  intervals  of  space;  and  (3)  that  organic 
growth  depends  on  the  penetration  of  nutriment  into 
the  vacant  spaces  of  bodies.  Aristotle  held  that  "space 
is  limited;  the  world  possesses  only  a  finite  extension; 
outside  of  it  is  no  place.  The  place  of  anything,"  he  de- 
fines, "  is  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  surrounding  it, 
that  surface  being  conceived  as  fixed  and  immovable. 
As  nothing  exists  outside  of  the  world  except  God,  who 
is  pure  thought  and  not  in  space,  the  world  naturally 
cannot  be  in  space,  i.  e.  its  place  cannot  be  defined." 
The  Stoics  believed  that  "beyond  the  world  exists  an 
unlimited  void."  According  to  Epicurus,  "space  exists 
from  eternity,  and  that  in  the  void  spaces  between  the 
worlds  the  gods  dwell."  Arnobius,  the  African,  asserted 
that  God  is  "the  place  and  space  of  all  things."  Space, 
as  containing  all  tilings,  was  by  Philo  and  others  iden- 
tified with  the  infinite.  So  the  text  (Acts  xvii,  28) 
which  says  that  "  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  space  is  an  af- 
fection or  property  of  the  Deity.  Eckhart  declares  that 
"out  of  God  the  creature  is  a  pure  nothing;  time  and 
space,  and  the  plurality  which  depends  on  them,  are 
nothing  in  themselves."  According  to  Campanella 
(1568-1639),  God  produced  space  (as  well  as  ideas, 
angels,  etc.)  "by  mingling  in  increasing  measures  non- 
being  with  his  pure  being.  Space  is  animate,  for  it 
dreads  a  vacuum  and  craves  replenishment."  Newton 
regards  space  as  infinite,  the  seusorium  of  the  Deity. 
Leibnitz  defines  space  as  "the  order  of  possible  co-exist- 
ing phenomena."  Locke  has  attempted  to  show  that 
"  we  acquire  the  idea  of  space  by  sensation,  especially 
by  the  senses  of  touch  an(l  sight."  Li  the  philoso|ihy 
of  Kant,  "  space  and  time  are  mere  forms  of  the  sensibili- 
ty, the  form  of  all  external  phenomena;  and  as  the  sen- 
sibility is  necessarily  anterior  in  the  subject  to  all  real 
intention,  it  follows  that  the  form  of  all  these  phenom- 
ena is  in  the  mind  a  priori.  There  can,  then,  be  no 
question  about  space  or  extension  but  in  a  human  or 
subjective  point  of  view.  The  idea  of  space  has  no  ob- 
jective validity;  it  is  real  only  relatively  to  phenom- 
ena, to  things,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us;  it  is  pure- 
ly ideal  in  so  far  as  things  are  taken  in  themselves  and 
considered  independently  of  the  forms  of  sensibility." 
Herder  says  that  "  space  and  time  are  empirical  concep- 
tions." Schopenhauer  teaches,  with  Kant,  that  "  space, 
time,  etc.,  have  a  purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only 
valid  for  phenomena,  which  are  merely  subjective  rep- 
resentations in  consciousness.  Space  and  time  have  the 
peculiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in 
a  relation,  with  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  de- 
termined and  conditioned  by  another.  In  space  this  re- 
lation is  termed  position,  in  time  it  is  termed  sequence." 
Herbart  holds  that  extension  in  space  involves  a  con- 
tradiction. Extension  implies  prolongation  through 
numerous  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space,  but  by 
such  prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many, 
while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
the  many.  Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  that  space  is 
a  product  or  phase  of  motion,  its  immediate  external 
manifestation.  In  the  philosopliy  of  Thomas  Keid 
(1785),  "space  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  con- 
cerning its  existence  and  its  relations,  are  known  di- 
rectly in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight, 
but  not  as  objects  of  these  senses."  James  Mill  thus 
explains  infinite  space:  "We  know  no  infinite  line,  but 
we  know  a  longer  and  a  longer.  ...  In  the  process,  then, 
by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line  the  idea  of 
one  portion  more  is  continually  associated  with  the  pre- 
ceding length,  and  to  what  extent  soever  it  is  carried 
the  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
irresistible.  This  is  what  Ave  call  the  idea  of  infinite 
extension,  and  what  some  people  call  the  necessai-;/ 
idea."  According  to  lord  ^Alonboddo,  place  is  space 
occupied  by  body.      It  is  different  fmrn  body  as  that 


which  contains  is  different  from  that  which  is  con- 
tained. S])ace,  then,  is  place  potentially ;  and  when  it  is 
filled  with  body,  then  it  is  place  actualli/.  See  Krauth's 
Fleming,  Vocahulai-y  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  s.  v. ; 
Ueberweg,  //is^  of  Philosophy  (see  Index). 

Spada,  Bernardino,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  born 
at  Brisighella,  in  Komagna,  April  21,  1594,  of  an  obscure 
family.  After  studying  the  humanities  with  the  Jes- 
uits in  Rome,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence, in  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  honored  with  several  dignities  by  Paul  V  and 
Gregory  XV,  an<i  afterwards  by  Urban  YIII,  who  sent 
him  on  various  commissions  to  France  and  Parma,  and 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  in  partihus  of  Damietta,  the 
cardinalate  in  1626,  and  the  legation  to  Bologna  in  1627. 
He  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  left  some  Poems 
and  Letters  addressed  to  Mazarin.  Spada  died  in  Home, 
Nov.  10, 166  L 

Spada,  Fabrizio,  nephew  of  Bernardino,  born 
March  18,  1643,  was  made  archbishop  of  Patras,  nuncio 
to  Savoy  and  France,  and  cardinal  in  1675.  He  died 
June  15,  1717. 

Spada,  Giambattista,  brother  of  Bernardino, 
born  at  Lucca,  Aug.  27, 1597,  likewise  became  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  was  made  governor  of  Rome  in  1635,  presi- 
dent of  the  Romagna  in  1644,  cardinal  in  1652,  and 
bishop  of  Rimini  and  Palestrina.  He  died  in  Rome, 
Jan.  23,  1675. 

Spada,  Orazio  Filippo,  brother  of  Fabrizio,  he- 
came  bishop  of  Osimo  and  papal  nuncio  to  Poland,  and 
was  made  cardinal  in  1706.     He  died  Jinie  24,  1724. 

Spafford,  William  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Ohio 
Conference  on  trial  in  1841.  He  labored  efl'ectively  un- 
til 1865,  when  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation.  In 
1868  he  became  superannuated,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death,  in  EflSngham  County,  111.,  in  1876.  Mr. 
Spaff'ord  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  but  of  peculiar 
sensitiveness.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876, 
p.  111. 

Spahr,  William  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  0.,  Aug. 
1,  1843,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1861,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1863  entered  the  Cincinnati  Conference.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1865,  but  consumption  had 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  died  Nov.  30.  He  was  hum- 
ble, modest,  teachable,  and  kind.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1866,  p.  150. 

Spain  (STTrti'irt,  Rom.  xv,  24,  28;  Icnravia.  1  Mace, 
viii,  3;  Vulg.  Hispania).  This  name  was  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  peninsula  which  now  comprises  Spain 
and  Portugal  (Cellar.  Notit.  i,  51  sq.).  The  early  his- 
tory of  Spain  is  envcloi)ed  in  great  obscurity.  The 
natives  were  called  Iberians,  the  country  Iberia,  and 
one  of  the  chief  rivers  the  Iberus  ( the  Ebro )  ;  and 
William  von  Hundioldt  has  shown  that  the  Iberian 
language  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  exists  with  certain  modifications  in  the 
modern  Bascpic.  The  Carthaginians,  during  the  flour- 
ishing times  of  their  rep\iblie,  established  many  settle- 
ments up(ui  the  Spanish  coast,  such  as  Carthago  (now 
Cartagena),  and  Malacca,  the  royal  city  (now  Malaga). 
Gades  (now  Cadiz)  was  a  Phoenician  settlement,  prob- 
ably coeval  with  Carthage  itself,  was  never  subject  to 
Carthaginian  rule,  and  during  the  Punic  war  embraced 
the  side  of  the  Romans.  Under  the  management  of 
Hamilcar  Barcas  and  Hannibal,  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  became  a  Carthaginian  colony.  It  gradually 
passed  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  apos- 
tolic period  formed  no  inconsi<lerable  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geog.  s.  v.  "  His- 
pania." 

The  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
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whose  nlliance  with  the  rhwiiiciaiis  enlarjred  the  circle 
ol'tlicir  m-iii,'ra|)liii'al  knowit-iliit'  to  a  very  jireat  exii-iit. 
See  Tahsiiish.  'I'lie  loeal  ile.siiination,  Tarsliish,  repre- 
seiitiii^  the  'J'lirti'SKiis  of  the  (ireeks.  pmhaljly  prevailed 
until  the  fame  of  the  Koinaii  wars  in  that  country 
reacheil  the  East,  when  it  was  superseded  by  its  clas- 
sical name,  which  is  traced  hack  by  Ilochart  to  the 
Slieinitic  /.*(//)/(«//,"  rabbit,"  and  by  Humboldt  to  the 
l{a.s<{ue  A':/«»/}(i,  descriptive  of  its  position  on  the  e</f/e 
of  the  continent  of  Kurope.  'J'he  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  rcprest-nied  by  the  above  passajjes  wbicli  con- 
tain all  the  Hiblical  notices  of  .Spain  :  in  the  former  the 
coiniuests  of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewhat 
c.xai;Kerate<l  terms;  for  thouj^h  the  Carthaginians  were 
ex|K'lled  as  early  as  H.C.  20(>,  the  native  tribes  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  15.C.  "io,  and  not  until  then  could 
it  be  said  with  truth  that  "they  had  conepiered  ail  the 
place"  (1  Mace.  viii.  4).  It  seems  clear  from  Kom.  xv, 
24.  '2X.  tliat  I'aul  formed  the  desii^n  of  proceeding  to 
preach  the  (^Jospel  in  S|iain.  That  he  ever  executed 
this  intention  is  necessarily  denied  by  those  who  hold 
that  the  apostle  sustained  but  one  imprisonment  at 
Rome — namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leave  him ;  aii<l  even  those  who  hold  that  he  was  re- 
leased from  this  imprisonment  can  only  conjecture  that 
in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  second  he  fulfilled 
liis  intention.  There  is,  in  fact,  during  tlie  three  lirst 
centuries  no  evidence  on  the  subject  beyond  a  vague 
intimation  by  Clement,  which  is  open  to  different  ex- 
]ilanations;  and  later  traditions  are  of  small  value.  See 
I'.vii-  'I'he  mere  intention,  however,  implies  two  inter- 
esting facts,  viz.  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity in  tiiat  coinitry,  and  this  by  means  of  Helle- 
nistic .lews  resident  there.  We  have  no  direct  testi- 
mony to  either  of  these  facts;  but  as  the  Jews  had 
hpread  along  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Home  in  Europe  (Acts  ii,  10), 
there  would  be  no  dithcuity  in  assuming  that  they 
were  als4)  foiuid  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  .Spain.  The  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  that  coinitry  is  attested  by  Irenanis  (i,  JJ)  and  Ter- 
tidlian  (.l(/r.  Jiid.  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  re- 
cord a  persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  is  probably  a  forgery  ((Jieseler,  Church 
JJiitl.  i.  x-2,  note  5). 

SI'AIN.  In  ancient  times  what  is  now  the  king- 
dom of  .Spain  was  called  llurin.  Its  Latin  name  was 
llij<l>iiiiiii,  which,  changed  into  Spanish,  became  Enpaud. 
With  Portugal,  it  forms  what  is  called  tlie  Pyrensean 
Peninsula,  the  whole  constituting  the  most  southerly 
and  also  the  most  westerly  jiart  of  Europe.  The  aver- 
ago  breadth  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  not  far  from  480 
miles,  and  its  length  (lOd  miles,  with  an  area  of  nearly 
220,'MM>  Mpiare  miles.  The  area  of  S]i:iin,  which  occu- 
pies by  far  the  i;reater  part  of  the  Pyreuiean  Peninsula, 
i«  a  little  more  than  Ixi.tMKl  .sipiare  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Hay  of  lii.scay  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  .Sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits  of  (iibraltar, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  its  south- 
westerly section  by  Portugal,  and  its  north-westerly 
wctiou  by  the  .Atlantic  Ocean. 

I.  J'/ii/jiiriil  Ak/mcI.  —  Spain  has  an  extended  coast- 
line, it  being  not  far  from  IKIO  miles  in  length,  of 
which  770  miles  belong  to  the  Meililerrauean  and  GOO 
miles  to  the  Itny  of  liis<;ay  and  the  Atlantic.  A  part 
of  this  coasi-liue  is  moimtainous,  ami  a  part  of  it,  espe- 
cially to  the  south-west,  is  low  and  swampy,  initil  it 
reai-li4s  the  extreme  south,  when  it  rises  suddenly  to 
the  widl-knowu  Kock  of  (Jiliraltar.  Another  noticeable 
feature  iu  the  physical  aspect  of  the  coinitry  is  its 
uiountflin  system.  (Jeographers  lay  down  live  dis- 
tinct mountain  belts,  which  arc  .subdivided  into  minor 
rangeii.  'V\u-m-  are  the  Pyremes,  which  separate  .Spain 
from  I-'rniue,  the  Sierra  de  (Juadarrama,  the  mountains 
of  Toledo,  the  Sierra  Morena,  ami  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Among  the  highest  of  these  mountains  are  the  Cerro 


de  ^Inlahacen,  11.(>55  feet;  Mount  Nethon,  11,427  feet; 
Vignemale,  \0.\m)  feet;  Peak  of  Oo,  9730 ;  and  the 
Puerto  del  Pico,  ^000.  The  river  system  of  .Spain  im- 
braces  many  deep  and  rapidly  flowing  streams.  Aniuiig 
the  largest  of  these  are  the  Ebro,  which  flows  east  and 
empties  into  the  IMediterranean,  and  the  Douro,  the 
Tagus,  the  (iuadiana,  and  the  Cuadahiuivir;  the  first 
two  flowing  nearly  west  and  the  last  two  south-west, 
and  em|)tying  into  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  the  smaller 
rivers  are  the  JMiuho,  the  Guadalaviar,  aiid  the  Xncar. 
.So  li>ng  a  coast-line  as  that  of  .Spain  furnishes,  as  might  be 
supposed,  many  comniodions  bays  and  harbors.  Among 
those  on  the  east  are  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Yalencia, 
Alicante,  and  Cartagena;  on  the  north  are  Santander 
and  Bilbao.  The  ))hysical  features  of  Spain  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  give  to  this  country  marked 
variety  in  diinate  and  soil  and  vegetable  productions. 
Tlie  northern  section  of  the  kingdom  is  nioiintaiiuius 
and  hilly,  and  the  character  of  the  climate  is  such  as 
to  invite  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Accordingly 
this  section  of  Spain  has  been  givtn  up  largely  to  ag- 
riculture. The  middle  section  is  not  so  well  situated, 
Tiie  absence  of  rains  is  followed  by  sterility  and  uii]iro- 
ductiveness  of  the  soil.  There  are  great  extrimcs  of 
temperature,  the  summers  being  very  liot  ami  the  >\  in- 
ters very  coltl,  while  the  springs  and  autumns  are  pleas- 
ant. Passing  to  the  southern  section,  we  find  ourselves 
iu  a  country  having  the  characteristics  of  a  trojiical 
region.  The  winds  from  Africa  blow  upon  it,  and  the 
effect  of  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  refitcted  from  the  lolty 
mountain-walls  is  very  marked.  And  yet,  as  a  whole, 
.Southern  .S)iain  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Frosts  are  not 
known  in  Andalusia.  Snow  seldom  falls,  and  when  it 
does  melts  at  once.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  the  countrv'  that  Spain  ranks  among 
the  most  I'ruitful  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Ev- 
ery kind  of  cereal  can  be  grown  iii  some  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  fruits  of  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  temperate  zone  and  of  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  tropical  regions  are  raised  there.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  has  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  .S]ianish  vines  are  reckoned  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  nn)St  noted  of  these 
are  the  Xeres,  or  sherry,  and  the  IMalaga. 

II.  Political  Divisions. — We  give  these  as  they  were 
a  year  or  two  ago.  no  essential  changes  having  occurred 
since,  with  the  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of  l)s70. 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
Sq.  Milos. 

Population. 

A"c?«  Castile. 
Madrid 

'2,097 

5,.^86 
4,8(;9 
(!.726 

487,482 
342,272 
2(iS.G3S 
238,731 

Toledo 

Cueiica 

Total 

20,178 

1,277,123 

7,S40 

i64,e49 

Old  Castile. 
Bn  rgo,a 

5,(1.51 
l,i!45 
2,113 
3,SHC, 
2,714 
2, '.'82 
.",210 
3,043 

2.'3,E00 
182,941 
241, .581 
1.58, 699 
1.50,812 
17.5,219 
184,(;(!8 
242,384 
1,. 589, 864 

Avila 

Pnlenciii 

Valladolid 

Total 

25,600 

Lean. 

6,107 
4,135 
4,940 

3.50,092 
250.098 

280.870 

Znniora 

Siilainancn 

Total 

1.5.242 

881 ,660 

Asturias. 
Oviedo 

4,091 

610,883 

Galicia. 

Oornnna 

Lniro 

t)ieiise 

Poutevedra 

3,079 
3.787 
2,730 
1,7.^9 
11,344 

030.. 504 
475,830 
402,7!'6 
480,145 
1,989,281   1 

Total 
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Provinces. 

Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Estremadura, 

8,C8S 

S,lil4 

^ti,702^ 

431,922 
302,455 
734,377 

Xotal 

AndaUisia. 
Seville    

5,295 
2,809 
4,122 
5,190 
5,184 
4,937 
3,302 
2,824 

515.011 
420,499 
196,409 
382,652 
392,100 
485,346 
SC)  1,553 
505.010 

Cadiz 

Malaga 

33,003 

3,204,040 

Murcia. 

4,478 
5,972 

439,007 
220,973 

Albacete 

Total 

10,450 

000,040 

Valencia. 

4,352 
2,098 
2,447 

665,141 
440,470 
290,222 

Total        

8,897 

1,401,833 

Catalonia. 

2,985 

2,451 
4,775 

2,272 

702,555 
350,395 
330,385 
325,110 

12,483 

1,768,445 

Saragosea 

6,007 
5,878 
5,494 

401,894 
274,623 

852,201 

Teruel 

Total 

17,979 

1,528,718 

4,046 

318,687 

Basque  Provinces. 

849 

728 

1,205 

187,926 
180,743 
103,320 

2,782 

471,989 

1,860 
2,808 

289,225 
283,859 

Total  of  Spain  in  Europe  and  ) 

195,865 

17,335,273 

We  add  to  the  above  the  area  and  population  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  as  follows  : 


Colonies  in  America. 
Cuba 

45,883 

3,596 

49,479 

1,400,000 
625,000 

2,025,000 

Total 

A  sia  and  Oceanica. 
Philippines   (exclusive  of  inde-> 
pendent  parts) / 

65,908 

910 
417 

6,000,000 

28,000 
5,010 

Total 

67,241 

6,033,610 

Africa. 

4S9 

35,000 

117,209 

8,093,610 

III.  ffisfort/, — We  divide  the  history  of  Spain  into 
three  periods :  first,  from  the  earliest  traditions  respect- 
ing its  settlement  down  to  A.I).  427,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths;  second,  from  A.D.  427  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Inth  century,  liriniiing  us  to  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  third,  from  this  latter  period 
to  the  present  time. 

1.  There  are  some  traditions  which  refer  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Spain  to  the  grandson  of  Noah,  Tubal,  who 
was  said  to  have  conducted  cohuiies  thither  from  the 
East,  Little  confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  these 
traditions.  The  Iberians  are  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  whom  we  have  any  trustworthy  account.  At  what 
time  the  Celts  migrated  to  this  section  of  Europe,  and 
precisely  from  what  region  they  came,  is  matter  of  un- 
settled dispute.  The  Phojnicians,  whose  colonies  were 
found  in  so  many  places,  established  themselves  at  an 


early  period  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  founding  such  places 
as  Tartesus  (the  Tarsliish  of  the  Uil)le)  and  (Jades,  now 
Cadiz.  Next  came  the  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
in  gradualh-  subduing  no  small  part  of  Andalusia,  and 
brought  it  under  subjection  to  Carthage,  B.C.  238.  Then 
followed  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Roman  arms,  two 
centuries  being  occupied  in  almost  continual  fighting. 
The  Piniic  wars  are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  his- 
tory —  wars  which  always  more  or  less  atfected  the 
fortunes  of  .Spain,  because  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  that  country  held  with  Carthage,  the  rival  and 
foe  of  Rome.  Upon  its  subjugation  the  name  by  which 
the  country  had  been  known,  Iberia,  was  changed  to 
Hispania  ;  and  the  whole  region,  brought  under  the 
Roman  power,  was  divided  by  the  river  P^bro  into  two 
sections,  the  one  called  Citerior  and  the  other  Ulterior. 
These  two  sections  Augustus  formed  into  three,  giving 
them  the  names  of  B;etica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraco,  the 
second  of  these  divisions  corresponding  in  large  part  with 
what  is  now  Portugal.  The  Roman  emperor,  with  a 
wise  policy,  removed  the  cohorts  of  the  army,  composed 
mostly  of  natives  of  the  country,  to  other  and  more  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  empire,  substituting  for  them  the  im- 
perial legions,  and  in  this  way  Romanizing  the  country 
which  he  had  brought  under  his  subjection.  The  end 
aimed  at  was  at  length  in  great  measure  secured,  and 
Hispania,  or  Spain,  became  very  largely  Roman  in  spirit 
and  manners,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
productive  of  all  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  empire, 
(libbon,  quoting  from  Strabo  and  Pliny,  after  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  that  almost  "  every  part  of  the  soil 
was  found  pregnant  with  copper,  silver,  and  gold,"  says 
that  "mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Cartagena 
which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand  drachms 
of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Twenty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold  was  an- 
nually received  from  the  provinces  of  Asturia,  Galicia, 
and  Lusitania."  On  the  whole,  general  prosperity  at- 
tended the  administration  of  affairs  under  the  emperors 
down  to  the  death  of  Constantine,  A.D.  337.  Some- 
what more  than  a  half  century  passed  away  when  the 
vast  hordes  of  Northern  barbarians,  who  brought  such 
desolation  to  the  Roman  empire,  had  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  their  attacks  upon  their  more  civ- 
ilized neighbors  of  the  South.  Spain  fell  before  their 
victorious  onsets.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes  so  wasted  the  country  that  many  parts 
of  it  became  almost  literally  a  desert.  After  the  con- 
querors had  somewhat  restored  the  desolated  region, 
there  came  another  fierce  tribe,  the  Goths,  who  under 
Wallia  wrested  it  from  their  hands.  The  tribes  which 
for  so  many  years  had  hold  sway  over  the  land  were  in 
part  subjugated  and  in  part  destroyed  or  exiled  from  the 
country,  and  the  Goths  remained  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain  (427). 

2.  We  date  the  commencement  of  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  Spain  at  A.D.  427,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  (ioths  were  in  possession  of  the  country.  But  that 
possession  was  never  an  undisturbed  one.  The  subju- 
gated Suevi  called  to  their  aid  the  Romans,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  a  part  of  the  territory  they  had 
lost.  "The  peninsula,  having  become  one  great  battle- 
field to  three  contending  hosts — the  (ioths,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Suevi — was  plunged  into  the  most  abject  misery, 
and,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Sea  of  Africa,  was  over- 
spread with  innumerable  swarms,  which,  like  so  many 
locusts,  utterly  destroyed  the  spots  on  which  they  set- 
tled." The  names  of  the  (iothic  kings  which  stand  out 
in  special  prominence  during  the  next  century  or  two  are 
Euric,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  400,  and  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  (Jothic  kingdom  in  Spain  and 
its  first  legislator;  Amalaric,  the  grandson  of  Euric, 
A.D.  522,  the  first  king  who  set  up  anything  like  a 
court  in  Spain;  Recared  I,  A.D.  587,  who  induced  the 
(ioths,  who  had  been  Arians,  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
Wamba,  A.D.  673,  who,  anticipating  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  built  a  fleet  to  guard  the  coasts 
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against  tlioir  attacks;  and  Roderic,  who  came  into  pos- 
session of  tin-  throne  in  A.l).  (J)-iO.  A  party  was  formcii 
against  liim  wliich  callt-il  to  its  assistance  tlie  Arabs 
dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  Alrica,  in  iMauritania, 
and  hence  calle<l  Moors — a  name  so  memorable  in  sub- 
suHjuent  Spanish  history.  A  battle.  waj;ed  for  three 
davs  and  accompanied  with  fearful  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  .Jeres  de  la  Frontera 
in  July.  71 1.  and  the  (Joths  were  defeated.  Other  vic- 
tories (if  the  Moors  in  a  few  years  brought  the  whole 
of  .Spiiin,  with  the  exception  of  sonie  mountain  fast- 
ness«'s.  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Jloors.  Tlie  story 
of  MiNirish  ascendency  in  Spain  is  too  long  to  rehearse 
in  this  place.  There  were  periods  of  great  prosperity 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moors.  So  celebrated  became 
some  of  their  institutions  of  learning  that  they  were  re- 
sorted to  by  Christian  scholars  from  all  parts  of  civilized 
Euro|)e.  (iradually  the  Christians  of  Spain,  who,  un- 
der the  general  subjugation  of  the  country,  had  tied 
to  its  hills  an<l  mountains,  grew  more  courageous,  and 
were  able  not  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  but  even  to 
attack  the  common  f(H?.  Three  confederated  provinces — 
Xavarre,  Castile,  and  Leon — took  up  arms  against  the 
(oe.  and  nearly  succeedeil  in  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
Moors  in  UMJl.  A  check  was  given  to  their  hitherto 
successful  career  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered; 
and  henceforth  there  was  very  distinctly  a  Christian 
Spain  in  the  more  northerly  sections  of  the  countr^^ 
and  a  .Moliainmcdan  Spain  in  the  more  southerly  sec- 
tions, which  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Neither  side  was  seldom  in  perfect  accord  within  its 
own  domains.  Petty  rivalries  existed  among  both  the 
Christian  and  the  Moorish  princes,  which  prevented 
long-coniinned  success  on  the  side  of  either  party.  At 
last,  the  Christian  princes  succeeded  in  laying  aside  for 
a  time  their  )ietty  animosities,  and  formed  a  league 
combining  all  their  forces.  A  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought  in  A.I).  1212  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa,  in  the  Sier- 
ra Moreiia,  in  which  the  Moors  were  defeated.  During 
the  next  half-century  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  went 
on.  Their  territorial  limits  conliniially  grew  more  re- 
stricted, until  there  was  left  to  them  little  besides  the 
kingdom  of  (;rana<la.  At  length,  in  the  year  1482,  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  last  sovereign 
of  (Jranada,  lioabdil,  was  defeated,  and  the  empire  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight 
centuries,  came  to  an  end. 

3.  Our  survey  of  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
In-lla,  down  to  the  present  time  must  necessarily  be 
rapiil.  The  condition  of  the  conquered  race  was  made 
exceedingly  wretched,  worse  even,  as  it  would  seem, 
than  was  that  of  the  Christians  while  under  the  Sara- 
cenic authority.  It  has  justly  been  remarke<l  by  Kob- 
ertson,  the  historian,  that  "the  followers  of  Mohammed 
are  the  only  enthusi.asts  who  have  united  the  spirit  of 
toleration  with  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and  who.  at 
the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  projiagate  the 
diM'trine  of  their  prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not 
embrace  it  to  adhere  to  their  own  tenets  and  to  practice 
their  own  rites."  As  a  conseipu-nce  of  the  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
MiMint  aliandoned  the  country  in  which  for  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  they  had  lived,  and  to  the  possession 
of  which  their  natural  right  wasjnsi  as  good  as  that 
«f  the  Spaniards.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  reign 
of  Ferdinniiil  of  Castile  to  that  of  I'liilip  III  more  than 
three  millions  of  these  people  left  their  native  land, 
carrying  with  them  not  only  a  great  [lart  of  their  ac- 
•piired  wealth,  but  that  industry  and  love  of  labor  which 

"'■•'   ll"'   (<• lation   of  naii>inal   prosperity.     Another 

fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Sjiain  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  .lews,  who  .jirecled  the  couimeree  of  the  country, 
and  helil  ill  their  hands  so  large  a  part  of  its  movable 
pro(Krty  in  the  form   of  the  precious  metals  and  of 

Owlly  jewelH. 

The  great  events  which  occurred  under  the  reign  of 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  too  familiar  to  need  a  special 
recital,  and  we  may  ])ass  on  to  the  times  of  Charles  V 
(the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known),  being  Charles  I 
of  S|)ain,  the  grandson  of  Isabella.  During  his  long 
reign  of  forty  years  Spain  reached  the  highest  point 
of  her  pros]H'rity.  What  she  accomplished  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  how  the  Spanish  arms  were  every- 
where victorious  in  Europe,  how  the  proud  Francis  I 
of  France  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Uermany  were 
humbled,  and  the  onsets  of  the  barbarous  Turks  were 
repelled,  and  how  Charles  V  saw  himself  standing  tirst 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — all  these  things  are 
well  known  to  readers  of  history.  Philip  II  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  \.  The  great  aim  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  proc- 
ess of  decay  in  Spain  commenced  under  his  reign.  The 
immense  riches  which  flowed  into  the  country  from  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America  proved  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  The  people  became  luxurious,  intto- 
Icnt,  and  effeminate,  so  that  when  Philip  II,  who,  with 
all  the  glaring  faults  of  his  character,  was  an  enetgetic 
monarch,  died,  and  the  sceptre  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  successor,  Philip  III,  a  weak  and  unenterprising 
prince,  Spain  rapidly  fell  from  its  high  estate.  The 
destruction  or  expulsion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Moriscos,  descendants  of  the  Moors,  brought  about  the 
same  state  of  things  in  Spain  which  the  destruction  and 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  had  produced  in  France. 
Some  of  the  most  protitable  of  the  industrial  arts  almost 
ceased  to  be  practiced.  Large  sections  of  the  country 
were  so  completely  depopulated  that  they  have  been 
but  little  better  than  barren  wastes  ever  since.  Under 
succeeding  monarchs  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  un- 
happy Spain  continued.  The  falling-offin  the  popula- 
tion was  so  great  that  in  thirty-two  years,  from  1668 
to  1700,  it  had  gone  down  from  eleven  millions  to  eight 
millions.  With  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Philip 
of  Anjou,  a  Bourbon  prince,  who  was  king  of  Spain 
under  the  title  of  Philip  V,  a  better  day  seemed  to  dawn 
on  Spain,  not  because  her  own  sons  took  the  lead  in 
civil  affairs,  but  because  they  were  guided  by  the  more 
skilful  hanils  of  French  statesmen.  I?ut  the  claim  of 
Philip  to  the  throne  was  resisted  by  Germany,  England, 
and  Holland;  and  the  '"War  of  the  Spanish  Succession," 
contiiuied  on  for  thirteen  years,  was  the  result  of  the 
controversy.  Although  Philip  retained  his  throne,  yet 
he  came  out  of  the  contest  stripped  of  no  small  jiart 
of  the  territories  which  had  once  belonged  to  Spain. 
Coming  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  III  (1759-88), 
we  tind  an  improved  state  of  things,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  wx're  concerned. 
Externally,  however,  constant  humiliation  attended  the 
military  movements  of  Spain.  Both  on  the  land  and 
the  sea  defeat  was  the  rule,  victory  the  exception.  In 
1797  occurred  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  by  Lord  Nel- 
son at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805.  A  few  years  later  we 
tind  Napoleon  setting  aside  the  claims  of  all  as|)irants 
to  royal  authority  in  Spain,  and  jilacing  his  brother 
.Joseph  on  the  throne.  Insurrection  everywhere  fol- 
lowed what  was  considered  a  high-handed  outrage, 
A  treaty  of  alliance  was  formed  with  England,  which 
recognised  Ferdinand  VH  as  lawful  monarch  of  Spain. 
Fortune,  for  a  time,  everywhere  favored  the  French 
arms.  The  two  victories  of  Wellington,  however — that 
at  Victoria,  .lune  21,  181.'5,  and  at  Toulouse,  April  10, 
1*^14 — turned  the  scale,  and  Spain  was  once  more  free. 
But  for  years  everything  was  in  a  most  unsettled  con- 
dition. Liberal  o|iinions  gradually  gained  a  foothold 
among  the  people.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  about 
radical  reforms.  At  times  success  seemed  to  crown 
these  efforts,  but  soon  the  order  of  things  would  be  re- 
versed. Absolutism  an<l  des|i()iiim  would  crush  out  all 
progress,  and  the  lil)eral  pjirty  be  thrown  again  into 
the  shade.     Such  has  been  the  state  of  things  the  last 
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half-century.  The  story  of  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella 
II  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  too  long  to  relate  in  a 
brief  article  like  this.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  from 
tlie  time  when  she  was  ileclareil  to  be  of  age,  Nov.  8, 
1843,  down  to  her  tliglit  to  France,  on  the  defeat  of  ihe 
royal  army  at  Alcala,  Sept.  28,  18G8,  her  life  and  fort- 
unes \yere  of  a  singularly  checkered  character.  The 
departure  of  Isabella  led  to  the  formation  of  a  provincial 
government,  wliicli  in  a  year  or  two  was  followed  by 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  king  Amadeus,  tiie  sec- 
ond son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  wlio  accepted  tiie 
crown  Dec.  -t,  1870.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  position 
in  which  the  new  king  found  himself,  and  he  resigned 
it  Feb.  11,  1873.  The  attem|>t  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic (the  most  distinguished  leader  in  which  movement 
was  Don  Emilio  Castelar),  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Don 
Carlos  to  obtain  the  throne,  and  the  failure  of  both  re- 
publicans and  royalists  to  accomi)lish  their  purposes 
bring  us  down  almost  to  our  own  times.  Alfonso,  the 
Son  of  Isabella  II,  was  proclaimed  king  Jan.  9,  1875, 
and  is  now  apparently  in  permanent  possession  of  the 
crown.  But  in  a  kingdom  whose  history  for  so  many 
centuries  has  been  a  history  of  change  and  revolution 
there  can  be  but  little  stability' ;  and  he  must  be  a  wise 
man  who  can  with  certainty  predict  what  will  be  the 
Condition  of  things  in  Spain  a  year  hence. 

IV.  Rdiyion. — When  the  Christian  religion  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  is  not  a  settled  question  with  ec- 
clesiastical historians.  Paid,  writing  from  Corinth  to 
the  disciples  in  Rome,  alludes  to  a  journey  which  he 
))roposes  to  take  into  Spain,  but  whether  he  went  or 
not  is  not  known.  One  of  the  fathers,  Theodoret,  says 
that  after  Paul  was  released  from  his  captivity — when 
he  had  been  tried  at  the  bar  of  Nero  and  acquitted — he 
went  to  Spain,  and  there  spent  two  years.  In  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  given  (ii,  437-489),  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  apostle  went  to  Spain 
and  there  preached  the  (jospel.  Tradition  also  asserts 
that  James  the  elder  went  to  Spain  as  a  herald  of  the 
Gospel.  If  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  the  persecu- 
tions by  the  Koman  emperors,  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  that  all  along  during  those  ages  of  trial 
through  which  Christianity  passed  martyrs  to  the  faith 
were  found  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Koraau  empire.  The  conversion  of  Constantine  the 
(ireat  was  followed  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Roman  arms  by  the  widest  toleration  of  the  faith 
which  he  had  embraced.  And  when,  subsequently,  the 
Goths  obtained  possession  of  Spain,  we  find  that  as,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  became 
settled,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monarch  extended  to  the 
nomination  of  bishops,  and  that  he  presided,  if  he  wished, 
at  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  convoked  national  councils, 
and  regulated  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  due 
time  the  supremacy'  of  the  pope  came  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  episcopal  form  of 
Church  government  were  generally  carried  out.  There 
were  metropolitan  sees,  the  heads  of  which  held  juris- 
diction over  their  subordinates;  while  these  subordi- 
nates, in  turn,  exercised  authority  over  the  lower  grades 
of  the  ministry.  It  is  said  that  the  cathedrals  and 
])arish  churches  were  in  general  well  endowed,  lay  pat- 
ronage excited,  and  monasteries  introduced. 

The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  introduced  a 
new  state  of  things  into  the  country.  The  INIoors  were 
]\Iohammedans;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they 
were  inclined  to  be  tolerant  so  long  as  the  Christians 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner  and  did  not 
oppose  or  revile  the  religious  faitli  of  their  conquerors. 
Tliere  were  not  wanting  cases  of  persons  who,  because 
they  could  not  do  otherwise,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ccmscientious  convictions,  than  attempt  to  make  con- 
vers  from  Mohammedanism,  or  in  some  way  show 
their  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  Moors,  suffered 
martyrdom.     A  candid  review,  however,  of  the  whole 


history  of  Spain  during  the  eight  hundred  years  nearly 
that  tlie  Saracens  held  sway  over  tiiat  country  must 
convince  us  that  the  sufferings  which  the  Ciiristians  en- 
dured during  this  very  long  jjcriod  bore  no  coinparison 
to  those  which  tlie  Moors  endured  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  that  Philip  II  was  on  the  throne. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the 
whole  country  may  be  said  to  have  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  have  become 
as  intensely  Roman  Catholic  as  any  country  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  Italy  itself.  Previous  to  the  year  1868 
no  otiier  religion  was  recognised  by  law,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  any  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  was  an  indictable  offence.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  at  large  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
Romish  Ciiurch  for  ages  carried  on  against  heretics  and 
infidels,  of  the  establishment  and  atrocities  of  the  In- 
quisition— tirst  introduced  by  St.  Dominic  to  ■'  inquire" 
after  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  who  became 
Christians — or  of  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain.  It 
is  more  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  dawn  of  what,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  prove  to  be  a  brighter  day  in  respect  to 
religious  toleration.  Although  Protestanism  has  gained 
but  the  smallest  footliold,  comparativeh',  in  the  king- 
dom, and  its  followers  are  still  suliject  to  many  disabil- 
ities, it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  is,  in  form  at 
least,  recognised,  and  the  hope  may  reasonably  be  clier- 
ished  that  persecution  on  account  of  one's  religious  faith 
will  not  again  be  sanctioned  by  law. 

V.  The  authorities  to  which  the  general  reader  is 
referred  on  matters  relating  to  the  history,  etc.,  of  Spain 
are  very  numerous.  Among  English  and  American 
writers  are  Ciibbon,  Robertson,  Hallam,  Prescott,  Irving, 
and  Ticknor,  whose  Spanish  Literature  (N.  Y.  1854) 
holds  a  place  acknowledged  even  by  Spanish  writers 
to  be  second  to  the  production  of  no  other  author. 
Sketches  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  Christianity  in  Spain  may  be  found  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical historians.  Likewise  all  writers  of  French  and 
English  histories  treat  largely  of  matters  connected 
with  Spanish  history,  because  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  these  tliree  countries  have  sustained  to  each 
other.  The  article  in  the  Encycldpcedid  Britumiica 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  Spain.  See  also 
the  following:  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Uuerra  de  Gra- 
nada, que  hizo  el  Ret  I).  Felipe  II  contra  Ids  Moriscus 
de  aqnel  Reino  sus  Rebeldos  (Valencia,  1776,  sm.  4to, 
new  ed.);  History  of  Spain,  from  the  Establishment  of 
the  Colontj  if  Gades  by  the  Phaniiians  to  the  Death  of 
Ferdinand,  surnumed  the  Sar/e,  hy  the  A  uthor  of  the  His- 
tory of  France  (Loud.  1793),  vol.  i-iii,  map;  Beawes, 
Cicil,  Commercial,  Political,  and  Literary  History  of 
Spain  and  Portuyid  (ibid.  1793,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Murphy, 
The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain,  con- 
taininr/  a  General  History  of  the  A  rahs,  their  Institu- 
tions, Conquests,  lAterature,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Man- 
ners, to  the  Expulsion  of  the  Afoors,  designed  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  A  7-abian  Antiquities  <f  Spain;  Pf>wer,  The 
Histo)-y  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Spain  and 
Portuyal.from  the  First  Invasion  of  the  Moors  to  their 
Ultimate  Expulsion  from  the  Peninsula  (Loud.  1815, 
8vo);  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and  Portur/al  (ibid. 
1832-33,  5  vols.  12mo),  Viardot,  Essai  sur  rilistoire 
des  Arabes  et  des  Mores  d'' Espaf/ne  (Paris,  1833-84,  3 
vols.  8vo);  Mahon  [Lord],  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1836) ;  Ahmed  Ben 
Jusof  Teifacite,  The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dy- 
nasty in  Spain,  transl.  by  Pascal  de  Gayangos  (ibid. 
1840.  4  vols.  4to)  ;  Londonderry  [Marquis  of],  Story  of 
Ihe  Peninsular  War  (new  ed.  revise<i.  with  considerable 
additions,  N.  Y.  1848, 12mo);  Southey,  The  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid,  from  the  Spanish  (Lond.  1846,  8 vo);  Ferreras, 
Histoire  Generale  d'Espayne,  transl.  from  the  Spanish 
bv  jNI.  d'Hermillv  (Amsterdam,  1851,  10  vols.  4to).  (J. 
C.  S.) 

Spain,  IIautwell,  a  m:nistcr  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Wake  County. 
N.C  Ktl).  It',  IT'A'i.  He  was  coiivcrtcd  in  Aiifjiist,  IHIO, 
lict'iiM-<l  to  prwioh  in  Novt-nilKT,  IHli'i,  and  aiiniittcd 
into  tlie  South  ('arolina  ConfiR'iicc  in  Deci'niher.  In 
1821  he  waji  niaile  a  superannuate,  loeatinj^  tlic  follow- 
ing  vear.  In  1K"-'M  he  was  readmitted;  in  1837  was 
a>;ain  superannuated  ;  in  1K58  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  the  Colunihia  District ;  in  1844  was  superainniated, 
and  continued  in  this  relation  during  his  life.  lie  was 
a  delegate  to  the  (Jeneral  Conference  of  18:5-2,  and  re- 
serve in  18.i8,  184(t.  anil  184'.t.  He  died.  March  !>.  I8G8, 
in  Ciarenilon.  S.  C.  See  M  iniittg  of  A  iiiiiutl  CoiiJ'trencts 
oj't/ie  .»/.  A".  Ch.,  South,  18(;8,  p.  -JTi. 

Spalatin,  tinom:,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  chap- 
lain of  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  a 
leading  Keformer  and  Judicious  superintendent  of  the 
churches,  was  horn  A.I).  1484  at  Spalt,  in  tlie  diocese 
of  Kichstiidt,  whence  was  derived  the  name  Spalatin, 
his  real  name  heing  liurkhdnit.  He  attained  his  bac- 
calaureate at  Krfurt  in  loOO.  and  from  1501  was  a  fel- 
low-student with  Luther.  In  15(12  he  was  made  master 
at  Wittenberg,  but  st)on  returned  to  Krfurt,  where  he 
became  tutor  (_1.')05)  in  a  patrician  family,  and  tirst 
learned  to  know  the  IJiblc.  a  copy  of  which  he  pur- 
chased at  great  cost.  He  was  ordaine<i  priest  in  1.507, 
and  stationed  in  the  parish  of  Hohenkirchcn,  near  (jo- 
tha;  and  a  year  later  was  called  to  assume,  in  addition 
to  his  parf>chial  duties,  the  functions  of  teacher  in  the 
neighboring  convent  of  (ieorgenthal.  His  reputation 
hail,  however,  already  extended  l)eyond  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  field  of  labor  to  which  he  was  assigned;  and 
he  was  called  to  the  electoral  court  in  1509  to  assume 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  yomig  crown-prince,  .John 
Frederick.  Two  years  later  he  exchanged  his  place  at 
court  for  the  post  of  tutor  to  Otto  and  Ernest  of  Bruns- 
wick-LUneburg,  the  elector's  nephews,  who  were  then 
students  at  Wittenberg;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
apiHjinted  by  his  patron  canon  of  St.  George's  in  Alten- 
burg.  P'rom  this  jieriod  dates  the  intimate  friendship 
between  Luther  and  Spalatin  and  between  Sjialatin  and 
other  Reformers,  e.  g.  Melancthon,  Justus  .lonas.  Link, 
Bugenhagen,  .\msdorf,  etc.  His  relations  with  the  elec- 
tor likewise  became  more  intimate,  so  that  his  advice 
and  assistance  were  sought  when  the  latter  founded  the 
Church  of  All-.Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  university 
library  (^1512).  and  he  was  made  librarian.  In  1514 
.Spalatin  was  ap|Hiinted  chaplain  and  private  secretary 
to  the  elr-ctor,  and  immediately  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  personages  of  the  electoral  court.  He  placed 
hims<-lf  ami  his  inliuence  inireservedly  at  the  service  of 
the  Hefonnation,and  became  the  medium  through  which 
Luther  was  wont  to  intluence  the  elector.  Home  recog- 
nised his  power,  and  every  imjiortant  measure  of  the 
lime  showed  traces  of  his  shaping  hand.  He  has  been 
charged  with  liiniility  and  an  excessive  fondness  for 
|K'ace;  but  all  his  actions  show  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  noble  and  upright  character,  and  governed  wholly  by 
iiiHexible  and  fervent  religious  principle.  lioth  as  a 
man  of  affairs  and  as  a  literary  character  he  estaldished 
for  himwif  an  uneipiivocal  reputation  among  his  con- 
tcm|Mirari<'s.  In  the  fornur  capacity  he  accompanied 
•''•<  pnT' >  the  Hi.i  of  Augsburg  in  1518.  t„  the  elec- 
tion <if  emperor  in  15l!»,  the  coronation  of  Charles  V  in 
1.520,  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1,521,  the  Diet  of  N'urem- 
Ix-rg  in  1,52:1  and  1,')24,  conducting  the  electoral  corre- 
B|M.ndenre  and  participating  in  the  progress  of  events 

either  ilirectly  or  by  means  of  c isel  nnd  inHuence. 

In  liiernture  his  aiientioii  was  fixe.l  print  ipallv  on  his- 
torical studies,  pjirliiiilarly  on  the  hislorv  of  (iernianv; 
and  he  v.t«U;  rhri^lli,!,,  IMi;;iom-lla,i,i,l,ur  /{./lf/ioi,x. 
uirhm,  beginning  in  1518  Csiihse.pienlly  i.ublished  by 
Cyprian  under  the  title  ItrformnliimH-Auunltti),  besides 
undenakiug  the  c«i||ectir.n"of  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  |H.p<.|..  ..m[)er<irs,  and  dukes,  nnd  electors  of  Sa.x- 
«ny,  (Ml  that  he  l^came  known  ns  the  "  Saxon  historiog- 
rafiher."  <»u  the  death  of  the  elector  Kr.derick,  in 
1526.  .SpnI.itin  was  appointed  by  John  the  Constant  Uj 


the  post  of  evangelical  superintendent  of  Altenbnrg  in 
connection  with  the  diocese  of  Altenbnrg.  He  now 
married  Catharine  Heidenreich,  and  established  a  home 
at  Altenl>urg,  In  152G  he  attended  the  Diet  at  Spires, 
in  the  suite  of  the  elector.  During  1527  to  1529  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  visitation  of  the  churches  and  schools.  In 
I,5;i0  he  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  in 
1531  at  Cologne,  where  a  protest  against  the  election 
of  Fenlinand  as  king  of  Rome  was  premeditated.  At 
the  Convention  of  Schweinfurt  in  1532  he  contributed 
materially  towards  the  securing  of  the  Keforniation  in 
that  vicinity.  .Such  incessant  labors,  added  to  a  con- 
stant literary  activity  and  the  unceasing  demand  on  bis 
strength  made  by  his  prince  and  the  churches,  impaired 
his  health  and  necessitated  his  release  from  a  portion 
of  his  multifarious  duties.  He  was,  however,  sent  to 
Weimar  in  1.533.  when  the  papal  legate  Kangoni  visited 
that  ()lace  in  order  to  initiate  measures  for  the  calling 
of  a  council.  In  15:34  we  Hud  him  journeying  with  the 
elector  through  Northern  (Germany,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  Vienna, 
where  the  elector  John  wished  to  make  his  peace  with 
Ferdinand.  He  was  present  at  the  renewal  of  the  Smal- 
kald  League,  and  then  went  to  Venice  to  make  pur- 
chases for  the  library  of  A\'ittenberg;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, participated  in  the  settling  of  the  WiUeuhery  Con- 
cord. In  1537  he  signed  the  Articles  of  Smalkald,  and 
inidertook  the  visitation  of  the  Church  at  Freiberg. 
He  then  attended  the  Convention  of  Zerbst,  and  defend- 
ed the  claims  of  his  prince  to  the  county  of  Magdeburg. 
He  was  finally  selected  to  attend  the  proposed  conven- 
tion at  Nuremberg  in  1539,  which  was  to  complete  the 
Concord  initiated  at  Wittenberg,  and  to  share  in  the 
visitation  of  the  churches  of  ducal  Saxony,  now  under 
the  rule  of  duke  Henry.  From  this  time  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  his  home;  but  continued  abun- 
dant in  labors,  literary  and  ofticial,  until  he  died,  Jan.  16, 
1545.  His  widow  followed  him  Dec.  5, 1551.  The  ]\IS. 
remains  of  Spalatin  are  preserved  at  Weimar  and  Gotha; 
and  portions  of  his  works  have  been  published  in  differ- 
ent, but  always  faulty  and  incomplete,  editions.  A  new 
edition,  under  the  title  Georg  iSp(i!<itiii\'<  llistorischer 
Nachlass  iittd  Briffe,  was  undertaken  by  Neudecker  and 
Prcller,  and  the  tirst  volume  appeared  in  1851.  The 
style  of  .Spalatin  as  a  writer  was  siinple,  but  wanting 
in  attractive  qualities.  His  works  are,  however,  rich  in 
documentary  records.  In  a<ldition  to  those  alrea<ly  in- 
dicated, they  include  a  number  of  poetic  productions,  in 
which  considerable  ability  is  displayed.  See  Schlegel, 
Histnr.  Vitce  G.  Spiddt.  Theolo<ji,  Polilici  Primique  Hi- 
storici  Sdx.  (Jena,  1(593) ;  \\'agner,  G.  Spalatin  ii.  d.  Re- 
/in-m.  d.  Kirchen  n.  Sc/inlen  zu  A  Itenburg  (Alteiib.  1830). 
— Ilerzog,  lieal-F.ncijklopi.  s.  v. 

Spalding,  Johanu  Joachim,  a  rationalizing 
theoldgi.in  of  (iermany,  was  born  Nov.  1,  1714.  at  Trib- 
sees,  in  Swedish  I'onierania,  and  was  educated  at  Slral- 
sund  and  L'osfock  (1731)  at  the  time  when  the  Woltian 
philosophy  and  pietism  were  tlie  subjects  of  controversy. 
He  studied  the  current  philosophy  in  the  writings  of 
Wolf,  Billinger,  and  Canz,  and  defended  its  principles 
until  association  with  the  professors  at  Greifswald, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  consetpience  of  his  having  accept- 
ed the  position  of  |)rivate  tutor  in  that  town,  caused  him 
to  doul)t  their  correctness.  In  1745  he  went  to  Halle, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  ,1.  ,S.  Baumgarten  (cj.  v.). 
He  afterwards  became  the  friend  of  Sack  (q.  v.)  at  IJer- 
lin,  and  of  the  poets  Gleim  and  Kleist.  In  1748  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  on  the  destination  of  man  {Gedan- 
ki-n  iibi-r  d.  /U'xliinm,  dcs  Menschiv),  which  was  charac- 
terizeil  by  great  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction,  and 
secured  an  immcdijile  )»opularily.  His  aim  was  the 
popularizing  of  philosophy  after  the  exani|)le  of  ICnglish 
works  then  a|)pearing;  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  moral  truths  to  whii'h  alone  that  age  was  j'et  acces- 
sible, after  its  l)reach  with  orthodox  religion,  within  the 
reach  of  the  common  apprehension.  In  1749  he  became 
pastor  at  Lassan.     His  ministry  was  at  tirst  hindered 
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by  his  renunciation  of  the  ordinary  pulpit  phraseology 
and  his  adoption  of  a  direct,  clear,  and  simple  style  ;  but 
he  received,  none  the  less,  many  encouraging  proofs  of 
a  growing  appreciation  of  his  labors  and  of  dawning 
success.  He  continued  his  literary  labors  also,  devoting 
himself  largely  to  the  study  of  the  Deistic  andanti-De- 
istic  literature  of  England,  and  translated  some  of  the 
current  works  on  either  side  into  German,  among  them 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Relif/ion. 
From  Lassan  Spalding  was  transferred  in  1757  to  Barth 
(in  I'omerania)  as  provost  and  chief  pastor.  The  pi- 
etistic  tendency,  emanating  principally  from  jNIecklen- 
burg,  induced  him  to  commit  to  writing  his  Thoughts 
on  the  Value  of  the  Feelinf/s  in  Christianity  {Gedanken 
liber  den  Werth  der  GefUhle  im  Christenthum  [17(51  and 
often]).  The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  distinguish 
true  religious  feeling  from  that  which  is  false  and  arti- 
ficial; but  the  execution  of  that  purpose  is  marred  by 
the  inability  of  the  author  to  clearly  apprehend  the  pro- 
found nature  of  his  subject.  His  conception  of  religion 
continued  to  be  the  one-sided  apprehension  by  which 
morality  takes  its  place.  At  this  time  he  was  visited 
by  Lavater,  Fussli,  and  Felix  Hess,  and  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  former,  which  continued  un- 
broken despite  the  difference  of  views  and  temperament 
existing  between  them.  In  176-1:  Spalding  was  once 
more  transferred  to  a  new  post.  He  became  provost 
and  chief  preacher  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolai  in  Ber- 
lin, and  at  the  same  time  high-consistorial  councillor. 
His  sermons  proved  very  acceptable  to  cultured  minds, 
a  feature  wliich  he  declared  to  be  "a  doubtful  evidence 
of  their  utility."  He  now  published  (1772)  an  anonj'- 
raous  work  on  the  utility  of  the  pastoral  office,  etc. 
(Ueher  die  Nutzbarkeit  des  Predigtanites  u.  deren  Bef or- 
der nng),  which  reappeared,  bearing  his  name,  in  1773, 
and  was  sharply  criticised  by  Herder  (^An  Prediger  : 
fiinfzehn  Provinzialbldlter).  Spalding  had  stripped 
the  pastoral  office  of  every  ideal  (piality,  while  Herder 
took  his  position  with  the  Scriptures,  and  asserted  a 
priestly  and  prophetical  character  for  the  ministry. 
Tlie  inception  of  the  work  was  occasioned  by  the  desire, 
then  generally  prevalent,  to  bring  Christianity  into 
harmony  with  the  culture  of  the  age,  and  to  protect  it 
against  the  attacks  of  a  frivolous  infidelity.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  give  up  all  unessential  matters  and  preserve 
only  what  is  really  essential.  This  spirit  led  Spalding 
to  compose  a  further  work,  Vertraute  Briefe  die  Religion 
betreffend  (^Familiar  Letters  pertaining  to  Religion'), 
anonymously  published  in  1784  and  1785,  and  with  the 
author's  name  in  1788.  The  accession  of  Frederick 
William  H,  in  1786,  was  signalized  by  the  publication 
of  a  rigid  decree  in  favor  of  orthodoxy,  and  Spalding 
was  thereby  induced  to  resign  his  position.  He  preach- 
ed his  last  sermon  Sept.  25,  1788,  after  he  had  in  vain 
sought  to  obtain  some  modification  of  the  obnoxious 
edict.  His  last  work  was  published  by  his  son,  Georg 
Ludwig,  in  Berlin,  1804.  It  is  entitled  Religion,  eine 
A  ngelegenheit  des  Menschen  {Religion,  a  Concern  of  Man). 
He  died  May  26,  180-4,  leaving  behind  a  reputation  for 
sincere  piety,  according  to  the  standards  of  his  time,  and 
modified  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  secure  for  it  the 
clearest  possible  expression.  If  a  rationalist,  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  pious  re|)resent- 
atives  of  that  tendenc}%  His  pure  theism,  moreover, 
affords  an  attractive  contrast  to  all  pantheistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  idea  of  God.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Spalding,  Josiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Flainfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  10, 1761.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1778;  was  ordained  at  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1782;  dismissed  in  1787,  After  dismis- 
sion he  was  installed  at  Washington,  Mass.,  and  in  1794  | 
at  Bucklaiui,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  May  8, 1823.  "  He  ; 
was  a  faithful  preacher  of  evangelical  sentiments."  See 
Congregational  Quarterly,  1859,  p.  44, 

Span  (rii^T,  zereth,  according  to  the  rabbins  the 


little  finger,  Exod,  xxviii,  16 ;  xxxix,  9 ;  1  Sam.  xvii, 
4;  Isa.  xl,  12;  Ezek,  xliii,  13;  elsewhere  some  form  of 
nSIJ,  taphdch,  to  sjjread  upon  the  hands;  hence  to  ex- 
tend a  jialm's  breadth,  Isa.  xlviii,  13;  or  carry  in  the 
arms,  Lam.  ii,  20,  "  a  span  long"),  a  Hebrew  measure  of 
tliree  hand-breadths,  or  twelve  finger-ljreadths;  appar- 
ently half  a  cubit  (comp.  Exod.  xxv,  10  with  Josephus, 
Ant.  iii,  6,  5),    See  Metkology. 

Spandrel,  the  triangular  spaces  included  between 
the  arch  of  a  tioorway,  etc.,  and  a  rectangle  formed  by 
the  outer  mouldings  over  it.     The  term  is  also  applied 


St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  cir.  1400, 

to  other  similar  spaces  included 
between  arches,  etc.,  and  straight- 
sided  figures  surrounding  them : 
they  are  usually  ornamented  with 
tracery,  foliage,  shields,  or  other 
enrichments.  In  the  Perpendic- 
ular style  the  doorways  most  commonly  have  the  outer 
mouldings  arranged  in  a  square  over  the  head  so  as  to 
form  spandrels  above  the  arch.  In  the  earlier  styles  this 
arrangement  is  very  seldom  found  in  the  doorways,  but 
sprandrels  are  sometimes  used  in  other  parts  of  bidl<l- 
ings,  especially  in  decorated  work,  in  which  they  are 
frequent,  as  at  Ely,    In  the  west  door  of  the  chapel  of 


Ely  Cathedral, 


Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  spandrels  of  the  outer 
arch  (which  stands  considerably  in  front  of  tlie  actual 
doorway,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  porch)  are  cut  quite 
through  and  left  open.  The  spandrels  of  a  door  were 
sometimes  termed  the  hanse  or  haunch  of  a  door, — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  Architecture,  s,  v, 

Spangenberg,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  a  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  was  born  at  Kletfenberg, 
Hanover,  July  15,  1704.  In  1722  he  entereti  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  as  a  student  of  law.  but  he  soon  gave  up 
this  pursuit  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
The  famous  Buddeus  was  his  professor,  and  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  his  theological  studies,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  was  allowed  to  lecture  from  1726  to  1732 
on  theological  topics.  In  1727  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians,  and  in 
1735  we  see  Spangenberg  at  Herrnhut,  where  he  began 
a  very  useful  work  as  assistant  minister.  For  many 
years  he  fulfilled  the  most  important  duties  for  the 
Brethren  by  visiting  their  churches  in  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  England,  confirming  them  in 
the  faith.  In  1744  he  was  ordained  Moravian  bishop 
at  Herrnhut,  and  in  1762,  after  Zinzendorfs  death,  he 
became  his  successor  as  bishop  of  Barliy,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  18, 1792.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  talent, 
Knapp  calls  him  the  "Melancthon  of  the  Brethren." 
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SDanccnbcrc  wrote,  hha  Fidei  Fratrum  (Barby,  1779):  1  of  Mansfild  with  troops  and  dealt  harshly  with  the  sup- 
—lXh  <I,.i  Oro/'fH  Ziiizrmlorf  (\\M.  177'_>-7.'>).     He  \  porters  ofFlacius.     Spansenbers  was  compelled  to  flee 


clothed  in  tlie  dress  of  a  midwife.     He  tarried  for  a 
time  in  Thurinfcia,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1577,  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  at  Sondershausen  with  Jakob  Andreii  (q.  v.), 
the  results  of  which  he  published;  but  instead  of  ef- 
fecting an   amelioration  of  his  condition,  as  he   had 
hoped,  this  measure  resulted  only  in  the  expulsion  of 
count  A'olmar  of  Mansfeld,  iiis  patron,  from  his  ances- 
tral seat.     The  two  now  went  to  8trasburg,  where  count 
Volmar  died  in  the  following  year.     Soon  afterwards 
Spangenberg  became  pastor  at  Schlitzsee,  on  the  Fulda, 
but  was  again  driven  out  in  consequence  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  defended  his  views  of  original  sin.     The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  afforded  him  an  asylum  at  Yacha, 
near  Smalkald,  where  he  tlevoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literary  work  and  obtained  a  meagre  support;  liiit 
his  foes  gave  him  no  rest,  and  he  finally  retired  with 
his  wife  to  Strasburg,  where  he  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  canon,  count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld.     He 
died  Feb.  10,  1G04.     Spangenberg  won  for  himself,  de- 
s|)ite  his  untoward  circumstances,  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  scholars  of  his  time,  particularly  witli  re- 
spect to  theology  and  history.     His  writings  comprise 
numentus  w-orks  on   original  sin,  sermons  on  various 
sid)jects,  doctrinal  and  ethical  treatises,  and  expositions 
of  several  Pauline  epistles.     Tlie  historical  works  are 
either  wholly  confined  to  the  realm  of  the  Church  his- 
tory of  tjermany  or  serve  to  elucidate  particular  points 
in  that  history.     They  are  very  numerous.     All   his 
works  are  written  in  pure  and  generally  appropriate 
language,  forceful  and  direct.     See  Leuckfeld,  Hhtoria 
Spati'icnbergensis,   etc.    (Quedlinb.  1712,   4to);    Adam 
[Melch.],  Vitw  Theolotj.  6>n«.  (Heidelb.  1620);  Kinder- 
vater,  Nordhusa  Illustris,  p.  280  sq. ;  Schliisselburg,  Ca- 
(alofji    Hwret.  Lib.   Ill    ( Francf.   1597-99);    Musiius 
[Sim.],  Praf.  ad  Flew.  Clan:  S.  S.;  Arnoldi,  Kirchtn- 
hislorie,  iv,  95  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Hist.  Doctrince  de  Pcccafo 
Origiiiali,  in  the  Miscell.  Saa-a,  p.  173  sq. ;  Salig.  Gesck. 
d.  Avgsh.  Coti/ession  (Halle,  1730),  iii ;  Planck,  Gesch.  d. 
protest.  Lehrh.'w;  Klippel,  Deutsche  Lehens-  v.  Charak- 
terbilder  avs   d.  drei   letzten   Jahrhunderten   (Bremen, 
1853),  vol.  i. — Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Spangler,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  JNIethodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  South,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  its  Alaltama 
Conference,  and  after  serving  that  charge  he  was  en- 
gaged in  secular  pursuits  until  18()9.  In  that  year  he 
was  received  1)V  the  IMontgomcry  Conference  into  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  appointed 
Sunday-school  agent.  He  afterwards  became  pas- 
tor, but  in  1873  became  superamniatcd,  and  died  in 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  April  23,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1874, 
p.  44. 

Spauheim,  Hzekiel,  a  diplomatist  and  philolo- 
gist, ratber  than  clergyman  and  theologian,  was  born 
at  (ieneva  in  1029.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  defend- 
ed Theses  contra  Ludoricum  Capellum  pro  Antiquitate 
//(-braid  I  rum  ( T.ugd.  Hat.  1045).  A  response  by  Bo- 
chart  called  forth  his  /lialriba  de  J.inijua  et  J.iteris  //e- 
brnorum  (1048).     In  1050  the  government  of  (ieneva 


also  contributed  to  German  hymnology.  Thus  he  wrote 
the  bi'auiiful  hvinn  Die  Kirc/ie  Chrisli,  die  Kr  (jeweiht 
(Eng.  trausl.  in  I.yra  Germ,  ii,  87,  "The  Church  of 
Chrrsi  that  he  hath  hallow'd  here")  :  — //< ////f  Finfalt, 
Gnnde-nirunder  (Kng.  transl.  in  iMoravian  Hymn-book, 
No.  .504.  ••  When  sini|)licity  we  cherish").  See  Zuchold, 
Jiib/.  Thei'l.  ii.  1234;  Theol.  Vuirersal-I.erilcon,  s.  v.; 
Koch.  Gtsch.  d.  dtutschen  Kirc/ieniiedes.  v,  337  sq.:  Led- 
derhose.  /'as  Lelteii  Spaugenberf/s  (Heidelberg,  1840); 
Xitzsfli,  .Spam/eiiben/'s  hior/raphie.  in  Piper's  Evantjel. 
Knieiider,  1855,  p.  197-208  ;  Thilo,  Cithara  Lul/ieri 
(Berlin.  1855).     (B.  P.) 

Spangenberg,  Cyriacus,  a  German  theologian 
in  nputi-  during  ilie  second  half  of  the  10th  century, 
was  born  .lune  17,  152>^,  at  Xonlhausen,  where  his  la- 
ther was  then  a  resident  pastor.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  with  a  thorough  preparation  as 
respects  the  ancient  languages,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  1546.  His  father  had,  in  the  meantime,  removed  to 
Eisleben,  where  he  filled  the  positions  of  pastor  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  county  of  IMansfeld,  and 
Cvriacus  was,  through  his  influence,  immediately  ap- 
pointed teacher,  ^\■llen  but  twenty-two  years  of  age 
(in  l.'wO  I  he  lK>came  the  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  his 
HOW  deceased  father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen 
bv  the  counts  of  Mansfehl  to  be  the  town  and  court 
preacher  as  well  as  general  dean  of  the  county.  While 
diligently  employed  in  liis  ministerial  work  his  zeal  for 
a  pure  Lutheran  orthodoxy  involved  liim  in  controver- 
sies whicii,  in  the  end,  wholly  destroyed  his  earthly 
comfort.  He  took  an  active  part  so  early  as  1556  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Synod  of  Eisenach,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  George  Major  (q.  v.)  that  good  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation  was  debated,  violently  opposing 
that  ojiinion.  Graver  consequences  for  him  were  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  respecting  original  sin  which 
broke  out  in  1557  between  Victorin  Strigel,  who  taught 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  conversion  in  a  manner  which  contra- 
dicted Luther's  doctrine  of  man's  natural  inability,  and 

Matthias  Flacius,  who,  as  leader  of  the  strict  Lutherans, 

taught  that  the  natural  man  cannot  co-operate  with 

(iod,  but  only  resist  his  saving  grace.     Spangenberg 

8npiM)rted  the  latter  view;  but,  as  the  Mansfeld  clergy 

generally  were  of  like  opinion  with  himself,  his  position 

was  pleasant  and  his  opportunities  for  successful  work 

large  and  fre(|uent.     Hepeated  publications  extended 

his  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country 

anci  brought  him  calls  to  positions  in  various  important 

cities,  which  he  declined,  with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
vitation to  Antwerp,  whither  he  went  in  October,  15()(), 

to  as.«i>t  in  establi^lling  a  Lutlieran  organization  among 

its  churclies.     Tlie   Flacian  controversy,  however,  de- 

Jitn)yed   tlie  organization  thus  effected,  and  caused  a 

part  of  the  Lutheran  communily  of  Antwerp  to  emi- 
grate, in  l.X,'),  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.     Soon  after 

Spangenliergs  return  (.lanuary.  1,567)  to  Mansfeld  the 

controversy  broke  out  afresh.     The  occasion  was  given 

by  llie  publication  of  a  learned  treatise  on  original  sin 

by  Wigand,  professor  of  theology  at  .Jena,  in  which  he 

opjMiKed  the  ideas  of  Flacius.     A  second  work  by  the 

name  author  condemned,  in  ifa  preface,  the  adherents  ■  offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy,  but  he  preferred 


of  FlaciiiH,  and  .Spangenberg  in  particular,  as  heretical 
Mnnicliieans.  .Spangenlterg  replied  vigorously,  assert- 
iiii:  the  strict  Lutheranism,  rather  than  Manichieanism, 
of  the  I'lacian  dmlriiu'.  and  forbade  his  subordinate, 
Krhger,  who  liad  ventured  to  [ireach  against  his  view, 
to  iK'ciipy  the  pulpit.  A  colioipiy  was  held  during  two 
linvH  ill  .Inly,  1572,  by  order  of  the  counts  of  .Mansfeld, 
who  desired  lo  reconcile  the  parlies,  but  wilhoiit  ell'ect. 
Thr-  iriMilile  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  ruling 
family  was  divided  by  it  and  the  cominon  iieojile  were 
torn  iiili.  fa.tic.iis.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  as  feudal 
lonl  i/l  I  hi'  luiiniy,  finally  occu[iied  the  town  and  castle 


that  of  elocution,  which  was  accordingly  given  him  in 
1651.  He  had  probably  been  consecrated  priest  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  a  student;  but  his  tlieological  pro- 
ductions are  only  two  discourses  in  Latin  and  French 
(Geneva.  1055;  Berlin,  1(>95):  —  a  lengthy  notice  of 
liichard  Simon's  //i.it.  Critique  du  Vet.  Test.  (Paris,  1078) 
as  an  appendix  to  that  work  (IJotterdam,  1085): — and 
notes  and  a  chronology  to  .losephus,  Havercanijj's  ed. 
(Amsterdam  and  I^eyden,  1720).  Spanlieim's  political 
life  began  in  1052,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
(Ircat  Council.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  elector-iialatine  Charles  Louis,  and  em- 
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ployed  the  leisure  afforded  him  in  that  station  for  the 
stud}-  of  German  national  law  and  the  history  of  the 
Konian  emperors.  He  also  wrote  upon  these  subjects. 
lie  visited  Italy  and  studied  numismatics,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Christina  of  Sweden  and  with  Sophia, 
the  mother  of  duke  George  of  Hanover,  who  afterwards 
became  king  of  England.  Sophia  brought  him  back  to 
Germany  in  1GG5,  and  after  that  date  he  officiated  as 
ambassador  for  the  elector  to  different  courts,  etc.  He 
died  in  1710  in  London,  where  he  was  ambassador, 
and  was  buried  in  VV^estminster  Abbey.  All  his  works 
alter  1G52  were  of  a  political  or  general  historical 
and  philosophical  character.  —  Herzog,  Real-Eiicyklvp. 
s.  V. 

Spanheim,  Friedrich  (1),  theological  professor 
at  Geneva  and  Leyden,  was  born  Jan.  1,  IGOO,  at  Am- 
berg,  in  the  Palatinate.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  he  accepted  the  place  of  tu- 
tor in  the  family  of  the  viscount  de  VitroUes,  in  order 
that  he  might  contribute  towards  the  financial  relief 
of  his  father,  then  suffering  from  the  misfortimes  which 
had  come  upon  the  country.  He  afterwards  journeyed 
to  England,  in  1625,  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy.  Tiie  departments 
of  logic  and  physics  were  assigned  to  him.  In  1629 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  in  1631  he  be- 
came the  successor  of  the  famous  theological  professor 
Tiirretin  (q.  v. ).  During  the  j'ears  1633-37,  he  offi- 
ciated as  rector  of  the  academy,  and  in  that  capacity 
delivered  the  jubilee  oration  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Genevan  Reformation  (1635).  A  call  to 
tlie  theological  chair  in  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
extended  to  him  in  1641,  and  the  earnest  request  of 
the  States-General,  supported  bv  that  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  induced  the  (ienevan  authorities  to  consent 
to  his  dismissal.  He  removed  to  Leyden  in  October, 
1642,  and  in  his  new  position  took  active  part  in  the 
controversy  with  Amyraut  (q.  v.).  He  died  April  30, 
1648,  leaving  two  sons,  Ezekiel  and  Friedrich  (q.  v.). 
The  works  of  Spanheim  include:  against  Amyraut,  Dis- 
putatio  de  Gratia  Unicersali  (Lugd.  Bat.  1644)  : — Exer- 
citat.  de.  Gratia  Univermli  (ibid.  1646): — Kpist.  ad  Matt. 
Cottier,  de  Gratia  Universuli  (  ibid.  1648 ) : —  Vindicim 
Exercitationum,  etc.  (Amst.  1649) ;  see  Schweizer,  Prot. 
Central- Dogmen,  ii,  340.  His  other  theological  writ- 
ings are,  Duhia  Evancjelica  JJisciissa  et  I'iiulicata  ((Jen. 
1634-39),  a  work  of  vast  learning  and  great  acute- 
iiess  : — Disput.  Anabaptisticm  (Lugd.  Bat.  1643)  : — Di- 
atribn  Hist,  de  Origine,  Proyressu,  et  Sectis  A  nahaj)tista- 
rum  (Franeker,  1645),  appended  to  Joan.  Cloppenburgii 
Gangrmia  Theologim  Anabaptist,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Lond.  1646) : — E]mt.  ad  Dai}.  Buchanan  super  Con- 
trovers,  quibusdam  qum  in  Ecclesiis  Anglicanis  agifan- 
tur  (Lugd.  Bat.  1645),  in  vol.  ii  of  his  son  Friedrich's 
Works: — Disput.  Theolog.  Syntagma  (Geneva,  1652), 
falsely  ascribed  to  his  son : — three  sermons,  Les  Trones  de 
Grace,  de  Jugement,  et  de  Gloire  (Leyden,  1644;  (ieneva, 
1649).  See  Regist.  de  la  Venerab.  Compagnie  des  Pas- 
teurs  de  Geneve ;  Grenus,  Fragm.  Biogr.  et  Hist.  Ex- 
traits  des  Registres  du  Conseil  d'Etat  (Geneva,  1815)  ; 
Senebier,  Hist.  Litteraire  de  Geneve  (ibid.  1786),  ii,  191- 
195 ;  Schweizer,  Moses  A  myraldus,  in  Baur  u.  Zeller's 
Theol.  .fahrbiicher,  1852,  Nos.  1  and  2. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encgklop.  s.  v. 

Spanheim,  Friedrich  (2),  the  younger  brother 
of  Ezekiel,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1632,  and  graduated 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1652  at  Leyden.  His  dying 
father,  however,  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
ology. He  became  the  pupil  of  Fridland,  Heidan,  and 
Cocceius,  and  preached  as  a  candidate  in  different 
churches  of  Zealand  and  Utrecht.  In  1655  he  was  call- 
ed to  a  theological  professorship  at  Heidell)erg  by  the 
elector  palatine,  Charles  Louis,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  that  position  after  having  received  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  at  Leyeleu ;  but  in  1670  he  returned  to  the 
latter  town  and  became  prufesior  of  tiieulogy  and  sa- 


cred history  in  its  university.  He  was  a  thorough  Cal- 
vinist  in  his  views,  and  defended  the  teachings  of  Cal- 
vinism in  several  writings  against  Des  Cartes  and  Coc- 
ceius. He  was  four  times  rector  and  held  the  office 
of  chief  librarian,  and,  in  addition,  was  a  most  pro- 
lific writer,  aciiieving  such  success  in  the  latter  charac- 
ter that  he  was  dismissed  from  teacldng  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  authorsliip. 
He  died  in  1701,  after  having  arranged  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  his  Complete  Works.  Two 
volumes  remained,  which  were  given  to  the  public  by 
his  pupil  and  colleague  John  Marck,  under  the  title 
Opera  quutenus  Comj>lectuntur  Geogr.  Chronol.  et  /list. 
Sacr.  atque  Ecclesiaslicam  (Lugd.  Bat.  1701-3,  3  vols, 
fol.).  The  works  of  Spanheim  cover  a  wide  range  and 
embrace  writings  intr'oductory  to  theology,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Scriptures,  exegesis.  Biblical  archajology 
and  Church  history,  dogmatics,  polemics,  and  practical 
theology,  and  also  sermons.  See  Niceron,  Memoirespour 
sercir  a  P  Hist,  des  Ilommes  Illustres  (Paris,  1734),  xxix, 
11-26;  Chauffepie,  A'oMyeoM  Dictionnaire  Hislor.  et  Cri- 
tique (Amst.  et  La  Haye,  1750-56) ;  comp.  also  the  dis- 
course preached  at  Spanheim's  funeral  (Jan.  6,  1701) 
and  contained  in  the  Complete  Works  of  Jakob  Trig- 
land. — Herzog,  Rval-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Spanish  Architecture.  In  the  South  few  early 
Gothic  buildings  remain,  and  those  which  exist  were 
mainly  erected  in  the  15th  century;  but  in  the  North 
the  Obra  de  Godos  ( Gothic ),  the  Romanesque,  and 
Geometrical  Pointed  (Tudesco)  are  represented.  The 
German  Middle  Pointed,  as  well  as  French  art,  clearh' 
influenced  the  designers  in  Spain.  The  old  system  of 
parallel  eastern  apses  gave  way  to  the  affection  for  a 
chevet,  with  its  processional  path  and  circlet  of  chapels. 
The  constructional  choirs  are  usually  very  short.  The 
choir  of  a  Spanish  church  occupies  the  eastern  half  of 
the  nave.  The  westward  portion  of  the  latter  is  called 
the  truscoro ;  the  part  eastward  of  the  choir  is  called 
entre  los  dos  coros.  Under  the  cimborio,  or  lantern,  is 
the  crucero,  or  crossing.  A  passage  fenced  with  screens 
of  metal-work  affords  the  clergy  a  means  of  access  to  the 
screen  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  or  capilla 
mayor.  In  the  centre  of  the  coro  are  several  lecterns 
for  the  choir-books;  and  on  the  west,  north,  and  south 
are  stalls,  the  bishop  occupying  a  central  stall  facing 
east.  Pulpits  are  erected  against  the  western  faces  of 
the  eastern  pillars  of  the  crossing.  This  curious  ar- 
rangement, which  has  been  followed  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  16th  century. 
About  the  same  time,  in  parish  churches,  large  western 
galleries  of  stone  were  erected  for  the  choir,  as  at  Coim- 
bra,  Braga.  and  Braganza,  and  provided  with  ambons 
at  the  angles.  Tlie  choir  was  in  the  centre  of  the  nave 
at  the  Lateran,  St.  Mary  the  Great,  St.  Laurence's,  and 
St.  Clement's,  at  Rome,  by  a  basilican  arrangement. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archreol.  s.  v. 

Spanish  Version.     See  Romanic  Versions. 

Spariantis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Spartan  Hyacinthus,  who  was  sacrificed  in 
Athens  at  the  grave  of  the  Cyclop  Gyraestus  (ApoUod. 
iii,  15,  8). 

Spark  (liT'S,  kidod,  so  called  from  being  stmck 
off;  yi:i'^3,  nitsots,  so  called  from  shining,  Isa.  i,  31 ; 
3"'3d,  shabih,  flame,  Job  xviii,  5;  rip'^t,  zikoth,  burn- 
ing arrows,  Isa.  1.  11;  elsewhere  vl'ir'n""j3,  ben-resheph, 
a  son  of  flame,  Job  v,  7). 

Spark,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman,  was  the 
son  of  Archibald  Spark,  minister  of  Northrop,  in  Flint- 
shire, and  was  born  in  1()55.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  which  he 
entered  in  1()72.  After  his  ordination  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  George  Jeffreys.  At  his  death.  Sept.  7, 
1()92,  he  was  rector  of  Ewehurst,  in  Surrej-,  to  whicli  he 
had  been  insliuited  in  16S7  ;  of  Norton  (or  Hogsnorton), 
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inLeiccstcrsliirc;  a  prebciularyofLichfielil  and  of  Roch- 
ester, and  a  D.D.  lie  published  a  f;ood  edition  ui'Lac- 
tutitii  /■'iniiidiii  Optra  qiitf  Exluiit,  ad  Fidtm  MSS. 
R(Ct>ijiiita,tt  CommeiitanU  lllnstrata  (Oxon.  1G84,  8vo) : 

and  .^■«^r  ill  Libros  Sex  A'ocir  //i.itdiiw  Zozimi  Comi- 

tU  (iliid.  lOTll,  Xvo).  They  were  translated  by  another 
fierson  into  linglisli  in  1G84.  See  Chalmers,  Biui;.  liicl. 
s.  V. 

Sparke,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  born  at 
Soutli  Soniercote,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1548.  Of 
liis  earlv  education  we  have  no  account  until  be  became 
fillow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  ill  1570,  in  which 
year  he  was  a<iniitted  bachelor  of  arts.  Soon  after  he 
was  presented  by  Arthur  lord  (irey  to  the  parsonage 
of  Hletchley.  in  Huckinghamsliire.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Cooper,  bishoj)  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  he  received 
in  1575  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe.  In  1581  he  took 
his  divinity  degrees,  and  in  1582,  finding  that  he  could 
not  attend  to  his  archdeaconry  because  of  its  distance 
from  liis  cure,  he  resigned  it,  but  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Sutton-in- 
the-Marsh  in  the  Churcli  of  Lincoln.  In  1603  he  rep- 
resented the  I'nritans  in  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  having  also  been  one  of  their  champions  at  Lam- 
beth in  1584.  The  issue  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference was  that  he  inclined  to  conformity.  He  died 
at  Bletchley,  Oct.  8,  1(516.  Wood  says  he  "was  a 
learned  man,  a  solid  divine,  well  read  in  the  fathers, 
and  so  much  esteemed  for  his  i)rofoLnulness,  gravity, 
and  exemplary  life  and  conversation  that  the  sages  of 
the  university  thought  it  lit  after  his  death  to  have  his 
picture  painted  on  tiie  wall  in  the  School  tjallerj'  among 
the  English  divines  of  note  there."  His  works  are,  A 
Brothtily  Persuasion  to  Unily  and  Uniformiti/  in  Judg- 
ment and  Practice,  etc.  (Lond.  1607,  4to): — A  Comfort- 
able Treatise  for  a  Troubled  Conscience  (ibid.  1580,  8vo)  : 
— Brii-f  CatechifiH  (Oxon.  1588,  4to) : — Answer  to  Mr. 
Jii/in  (/'.I  Ibiiw's  Notable  Discourse  against  Heresies  (ibid. 
15;tl.  4io)  -.—  The  Highwiiij  to  Heaven  (Lond.  1597,  8vo), 
a  treatise  on  John  i,  37-39: — Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
earl  of  Uedford  and  another  on  lord  Grey.  See  Chal- 
mers, liiiig.  hirt.  s.  V. 

Sparks,  Giles  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
E(>iscopal  Church.  .Soutli,  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1815, 
and  professed  religion  in  liis  fourteenth  year.  He  was 
educated  at  Lagrange  and  Covington,  Ga. ;  taught  a 
classical  school  at  ( )ak  Howery  and  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1844,  and 
apjiointed  to  the  KranUlin  Street  Church,  Mobile,  Ala. 
In  I«45  he  was  called  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  1846  to 
Wetunipka.  and  in  l«47-48  to  Tuscaloosa,  where  he 
died  .Sept.  26.  184S.  Mr.  .Sparks  was  characterized  by 
his  gentleness,  great  pathos,  and  peculiarly  persuasive 
manner.  He  was  eminent  as  a  ISiblieal  student,  ami 
as  a  pastor  liad  few  superiors.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conftrences  of  the  M.  K  Church,  South,  1845-53, 
p.  206. 

Sparks,  J.  O.  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copiil  (  iiiin  h,  S)uih,  was  Ixirn  about  1842.  He  was  ad- 
niitlfil  on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference  in  1H64,  and 
onlaincil  deacon  in  1«(;6.  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  M.ay 
18,  lHt>9.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  1869,  p.  328. 

Sparrcw  ("I'ES,  tsippnr;  Sept.  "ip%'io\>,  bpviciov, 
TO  TTfTni'i'iv,  TTfiov^ioi' ;  -^ipapoi;  in  Neh.  v,  18,  where 
was  probably  read  I^CS ;  Vidg.  aiis,  rolucris,  jxisser). 
'I'he  above  Hebrew  word  occurs  upwards  of  forty  times 
in  the  ( )l(|  Test.  In  most  cases  it  refers  inditterentiv  to 
any  kind  of  Idrd,  as  is  clear,  especially  from  its  use  in 
Gen.  vil,  14;  Deut.  iv.  17.  In  all  passages  excepting 
two  Inppnr  is  nndcri'd  l)y  the  A.  V.  indilTvrently  "  bird" 
or  "f.iwl."  Ill  I'sa.  Ixxxiv,  3  nnil  cii.  7  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders it  "  uparrow."  The  <  Jreek  irrfwv^iov  (A.  V.  "  spar- 
row") (wcurs  twice  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  x,  29;  Luke 
XII,  6,  ~),  whtre  the  Viilg.  hn>t  jiasseres,     Tsippor,  from 


a  root  (*S1£)  signifying  to  chii-p  or  twitter,  appears  to 
be  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  call  note  of  any  pas- 
serine bird  (comp.  the  Arabic  'asfur,  "a  sparrow"). 
.Similarly  the  modern  Arabs  use  the  term  zaush  for  all 
small  birds  which  chirp,  and  zerzur  not  only  for  the 
starling,  but  for  any  other  bird  with  a  harsh,  shrill 
twitter,  both  these  being  evidently  phonetic  names. 
Tsippor  is  therefore  exactly  translated  by  the  Sejit. 
arpovSriov,  explained  by  Moschopnhis  ra  piKpd  tut 
opviBiot',  although  it  may  sometimes  have  been  used  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  (see  Athen.  L)eipn.  ix,  391,  where 
two  kinds  of  orpoii.^ia  in  the  more  restricted  significa- 
tion are  noted),  but  in  general  both  terms  properly  des- 
ignate any  small  bird  (Gen.  xv,  10;  Lev.  xiv,  4,  53, 
niarg.;  Isa.  xxxi,.5;  Matt,  x,  29,  31;  Luke  xii,  6,  7). 
The  Hebrew  name  evidently  included  all  the  small 
birds  denominated  "clean,"  or  those  that  might  be 
eaten  without  violating  the  precepts  of  the  law,  includ- 
ing many  insectivorous  and  frugivorous  species,  as  all 
the  thrushes,  the  starlings,  the  larks,  the  finches,  and 
some  others  (Deut.  iv,  17;  Job  xli,  5;  Psa.  viii,  8;  xi, 
1;  civ,  17;  Prov.  xxvi,  2;  xxvii,  8).  Accordingly  we 
treat  in  this  article  somewhat  extensively  the  or- 
nithological features  and  customs  of  Palestine.     See 

BlKD. 

1.  Numerous  Species. — It  was  reserved  for  later  natu- 
ralists to  discriminate  the  immense  variety  of  the  small- 
er birds  of  the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases 
of  the  thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history  of 
Aristotle  scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catalogue  than 
that  of  Moses, 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  world  are  the  kinds  of  pas- 
serine birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant  than  in 
Palestine.  A  very  cursorj'  survey  has  supplied  a  list  of 
above  one  hundred  different  species  of  this  order  (see 
Ibis,  i,  26  sq.,  and  iv,  277  sq.).  But  although  so  numer- 
ous, they  are  not  generally  noticeable  for  any  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  cli- 
mate. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of 
the  mighty  forests  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  the  trop- 
ics, it  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  necessarily  is 
the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are  certain  tropical 
families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  is  unri- 
valled elsewhere ;  but  any  outlying  members  of  these 
groups — as,  for  instance,  the  kingfisher  of  Britain,  or  the 
bee-eater  and  roller  of  Europe — are  not  surpassed  in 
brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their  Southern  relations. 
Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions,  especially 
in  those  which,  like  Palestine,  possess  neither  dense  for- 
ests nor  morasses,  there  is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of 
plumage  which  especially  arrests  the  attention  of^  the 
unobservant.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  if, 
in  an  unscientific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were  generally 
grouped  indiscriminately  under  the  term  tsippor,  dpvi- 
Cioi;  or  passer.  The  proportion  of  bright  to  obscure 
colored  birds  is  not  greater  in  Palestine  than  in  Eiig- 
lan<l ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  southern  por- 
tion, ■Iii(l:ea,  where  the  wilderness,  with  its  bare  bills 
and  arid  ravines,  affords  a  home  chiefly  to  those  species 
which  rely  for  .safety  and  concealment  on  the  modesty- 
and  inconspicuousness  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sjiarrow  of  England  (Passer 
domesticus,  Linn.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy  Land,  its 
place  is  abundantly  siqijilied  (see  Thomson,  J.diid  iiiid 
Book,  i,  53,  397)  by  two  very  closely  allied  southern 
species  (Passer  salirirola,  Yieill.,  and  Passer  cisalpina, 
Tem.).  The  English  tree-sparrow  (Passer  montanus, 
Linn.)  is  also  very  common,  and  may  be  seen  in  num- 
bers on  !Mount  Oliver,  and  also  about  the  sacred  enclos- 
ure of  the  iMos(pie  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact 
species  referred  to  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  3,"  Yea,  the  sfiarrow 
bath  found  a  house."  Though  in  Britain  it  seldom 
frequents  houses,  yet  in  ("liiiia,  to  which  country  its 
eastward  range  extends.  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  Orvitlml- 
'"jy  ']f  ■'^'uoij,  informs  us  its  habits  are  precisely  those 
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of  our  familiar  house -sparrow.  Its  shyness  may  bo 
the  result  of  persecutiou  ;  but  in  the  East  the-Mussul- 
mans  hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  resorts  to  their 
houses,  and  in  reverence  such  as  build  in  or  about  the 
mosques,  considering  thera  to  be  under  the  Divine  pro- 
tection. This  natural  veneration  has  doubtless  been 
inherited  from  antiquity.  We  learn  from  ^lian  {Vur. 
Hist.  V,  17)  that  the  Athenians  condemned  a  man  to 
death  for  molesting  a  sparrow  in  the  Temple  of /Escu- 
lapius.  The  story  of  Aristodicus  of  Cyme,  who  rebuked 
the  cowardly  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Branchid:c  to  sur- 
render a  suppliant  by  his  symbolical  act  of  driving  the 
sparrows  out  of  the  temple,  illustrates  the  same  senti- 
ment (Herod,  i,  159),  which  was  probably  shared  by  Da- 
vid and  the  Israelites,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  psalm. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  nnsTT:,  not 
as  the  altar  of  sacrifice  exclusivelj^  but  as  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  sacred  enclosure  generally,  to  rt^nvoc, 
"  fanum."  The  interpretation  of  some  commentators, 
who  would  explain  TIDII  in  this  passage  of  certain  sa- 
cred birds,  kept  and  preserved  by  the  priests  in  the 
Temple  like  the  sacred  ibis  of  the  Egyptians,  seems  to 
be  wholly  without  warrant  (see  Bochart,  iii,  21,  22). 

Most  of  the  commoner  small  birds  are  found  in  Pal- 
estine. The  starling,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  linnet,  gohl- 
tinch,  corn-bunting,  pipits,  blackbird,  song-thrush,  and 
the  various  species  of  wagtail  aboinid.  The  woodlark 
(Alaudd  arhorea,  Linn.),  crested  lark  (^Galerida  crisiata, 
Boie.),  Calandra  lark  {Melanncorypha  calandra,  Bp.), 
short-toed  lark  {Cahindrella  hrachydaclijla,  Kaup.),  Is- 
abel lark  {A  lamia  deserti,  Liclit.),  and  various  other  des- 
ert species,  which  are  snared  in  great  numbers  for  the 
markets,  are  far  more  numerous  on  the  Southern  plains 
than  the  skjdark  in  England.  In  the  olive-yards,  and 
among  the  brushwood  of  the  hills,  the  Ortolan  bunting 
{Eiiiberlza  hortulann,  Linn.),  and  especially  Cretzsch- 
niaer's  hunting  {Emheriza  ccesia,  Cretz.),  take  the  place 
of  tlie  common  yellow-hammer,  an  exclusively  N(jrthern 
species.  Indeed,  the  second  is  seldom  out  of  the  trav- 
eller's sight,  hopping  before  him  from  bough  to  bough 
with  its  simple  but  not  unpleasing  note.  As  most  of 
the  warblers  {Sj/h'iudce)  are  summer  migrants,  and  have 
a  wide  eastern  range,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the}' 
should  occur  in  Syria;  and  accordingly  upwards  of  twen- 
ty of  those  on  the  British  list  have  been  noted  there,  in- 
cluding the  robin, redstart,  whitethroat,  blackcap,  night- 
ingale, willow  -  wren,  Dartford  warbler,  whinchat,  and 
stonechat.  Besides  these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain 
fourteen  others,  more  southern  species,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  are  perhaps  the  little  fantail  (Cisticola 
schanicola,  Bp.),  the  orphean  (Curruca  orphcen,  Boie.), 
and  the  Sardinian  warbler  {S//lvia  melanocephala,\jAth.'). 

The  chats  {SaxicoUe),  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
wheatear,  whinchat,  and  stonechat,  are  very  numerous 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  At  least  nine 
species  have  been  observed,  and  b\'  their  lively  motions 
and  the  striking  contrast  of  black  and  white  in  the 
plumage  of  most  of  them,  they  are  the  most  attractive 
and  conspicuous  bird-inhabitants  which  catch  the  eye 
in  the  hill  countrj'  of  .Judiea,  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
genus.  Yet  tliey  are  not  recognised  among  the  Bed- 
awin  inhabitants  by  any  name  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  larks. 

The  rock-sparrow  {Petronin  sliillo,  Strickl.)  is  a  com- 
mon bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine,  eschewing 
woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on  the 
top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone.  Erom  this  habit  it 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  bird  alluded  to  in  Psa. 
oil, 7,  as  "  the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the  house- 
top;" but  as  the  rock-sparrow,  though  found  among 
ruins,  never  resorts  to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  bird  to  which  the  psalmist  al- 
ludes is  the  i)lue  thrush  (Peliocnss)/plnis  c>/aiieus,Iioie.), 
a  bird  so  conspicuous  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  its  dark-blue  dress  and  its  plaintive  monotonous 
note,  and  which  may  frequently  be  observed  perched 
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on  houses,  and  especially  on  outbuildings,  in  the  villages 
of  Judaja.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  eschewing  the  society 
of  its  own  species,  and  rarely  more  than  a  pair  are  seen 
together.  Certainly  the  allusion  of  the  psalmist  will 
not  apply  to  the  sociable  and  garrulous  house  or  tree 
sparrows  (see  Tristram,  Xat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  202  ; 
Wood,  Bible  A  7iim(ik,  p.  403). 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds  of 
Palestine  are  the  shrikes  (Lanii),  of  which  the  red- 
backed  shrike  (Lanius  colhirio,  Linn.)  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample in  the  south  of  England,  but  tliere  represented  by 
at  least  five  species,  all  abundantly  and  generally  dis- 
tributed, viz.  Enneoctonus  rufvs,  Bp. ;  the  wooik-hat 
shrike,  Lanius  meridionalis,  Linn.;  L.  minor,  Liini.;  L. 
personutus.  Tern. ;  and  Telephoims  cucullafiis,  (ir. 

2.  Special  Biblical  Xotices. — There  are  but  two  allu- 
sions to  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  Scriptures,  Eccles. 
xii,4  and  Psa.  civ,  12, "By  them  shall  the  fowls  (ri") 
of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation  which  sing  among 
the  branches."  As  the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the 
sides  of  streams  and  rivers  ("  Bj'  them"),  he  probably 
had  in  his  mind  the  bulbul  of  the  country,  or  Palestine 
nightingale  {Ixos  xanthopygins,  Hcmpr.),  a  bird  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  thrush  tribe,  and  a  closely 
allied  species  of  which  is  the  true  bulbul  of  Persia  and 
India.  This  lovely  songster,  whose  notes,  for  volume  and 
variety,  surpass  those  of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only 
the  final  cadence,  abounds  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of 
Palestine,  and  especially  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
where  in  the  early  morning  it  fills  the  air  with  its  music. 

In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxxix,  4),  tsippvr  is  joined 
with  the  epithet  U'l'S'  (ravenous),  which  may  verv  well 
describe  the  raven  and  the  crow,  both  passerine  birds, 
yet  carrion-feeders.  Nor  is  it  necessarv  to  stretch  the 
interpretation  so  as  to  include  raptorial  birds,  which  are 
distinginshed  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  by  so  many  specific 
appellations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raven  tribe,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  Levitical  law  against  any  passerine 
birds  being  used  for  food  ;  while  the  wanton  destruction 
or  extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against  by 
the  humane  provision  in  Deut.  xxii,  6.  Small  birds 
were  therefore  probablv  as  ordinary  an  article  of  con- 
sumption among  the  Israelites  as  they  still  are  in  the 
markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of  the  East.  The 
inquire  of  our  Lord,  "  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings?"  (Luke  xii,  6),  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing  V"(]Matt.  x,  29),  points  to  their  ordinary 
exposure  for  sale  in  his  time.  At  the  present  day  the 
markets  of  .lerusaletn  and  Jaffa  are  attended  l)y  many 
"  fowlers"  who  offer  for  sale  long  strings  of  little  liirds  of 
various  species,  chipfiy  sparrows,  wagtails,  and  larks. 
These  are  also  frciiucntly  sold  ready  plucked,  trussed  ia 
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rows  of  alviiit  a  dozen  on  slender  wootlen  skewers,  and 
are  c.K>ked  and  eaten  like  kabobs.  See  Hackett,  Jlltis. 
of  Script,  p.  ISli. 

i.  Modes  of  Caphi re.— It  may  well  excite  snrprise 
how  such  vast  numbers  can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can 
be  vended  at  a  price  too  small  to  have  |iurchased  the 
|Hiwder  ret|uired  tor  shootinj;  them.  But  the  gun  is 
never  used  in  their  pursuit.  The  ancient  methods  of 
f.iwliii^r  to  which  we  lind  so  many  allusions  in  the 
Si-riptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple,  are  none 
the  less  effective.  The  art  of  fowling  is  spoken  of  no 
less  than  seven  times  in  connection  with  IIBS,  e.  g.  "a 
bird  caught  in  the  snare,"  "bird  hasteth  to  the  snare," 
"  fall  in  a  snare,"  "  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowl- 
er." There  is  also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in 
Eccles.  xi,30,  to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  ilecoy 
or  call  birds,  iripci^  5ijpt«ir»)c  tv  icaproXXf^.  The  ref- 
erence in  Jer.  v,  27,  '•  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds"(C"'S1"), 
b  probably  to  the  same  mode  of  snaring  birds. 

There  are  four  or  tive  simple  methods  v{  fowling  prac- 
ticed at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  probably  iden- 
tical with  those  alluded  to  in  tlie  Old  Test.     The  sim-  | 
plest.  but  by  no  means  the  least  successful,  among  the  I 
dexterous  i$edawin,  is  fowling  with  the  throw -stick.  ! 
The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick,  about  eighteen 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  chase 
is  conducted  after  the  fashion  in  which,  as  we  read,  the 
Australian  natives  pursue  the  kangaroo  with  their  boom- 
erang.    When  the  game  has  been  discovered,  which  is 
generally  the  red-legged  great  partridge  {Citccabis  sax- 
atilit,  Jley.).  the  desert  partridge  (.1  mmoperdix  lleyi,  \ 
Gr.),  or  the  little  bustard  {Olix  tetrax,  Linn.),  the  stick  [ 
is  hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the  legs  [ 
of  the  bird  as  it  rims,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather  higher  | 
elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the   weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its  wings   are 
struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.     The  Heet  pursuers 
soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  burnouses  as  a  sort  of 
net.  catch  and  at  once  cut  the  throat  of  the  game.    The  j 
Mussulmans  rigidly  observe  the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev.  I 
xvii.  \'.\)  to  spill  the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the 
ground.     This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to 
those  birds  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and  ' 
bustards,  rely  for  safety  chietly  on  their  rinming  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  tiight.     Tris- 
tram  once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little  desert 
partridge  (.1  mmnperdic  lleiji)  by  this  method  in  the  wil- 
derness near  Hebron;  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  20, "  as  when  one  doth  hunt 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  scieniitic  metiiod  of  fowling  is  that  alluded  to 
in  ICcclus.  xi.  Ho,  by  the  use  of  decoy-l)irds.  Tlie  liirds 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  very  carefully  trained 
and  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may  utter  their  natural 
call-note  without  any  alarm  from  the  neighborhood  of 
man.  Partridges,  ipiails,  larks,  and  plovers  are  taken 
by  this  kind  of  fowling,  especially  the  two  former.  The 
decoy-bird,  in  a  cage,  is  placed  in  a  concealed  position, 
whilf  the  fowler  is  secreted  in  I  he  neighlxirhood,  near 
enough  to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds 
a  common  methtxi  is  to  const  ruct  of  brush wooil  a  narrow 
run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometitnes  using  a  sort  of  bag- 
net  within  the  brushwood.  This  has  a  trap-door  at  the 
entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has  entered  the  run,  the 
<lo<ir  is  dropped,  (ireat  numbers  of  (piail  are  takiMi  in 
this  maimer  in  spring.  Sonielimes.  instead  of  the  more 
elaliorate  decoy  of  a  run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door 
in  placed  in  front  of  the  <lecoy-bird.  of  course  well  con- 
cealed by  grand  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fall  by 
a  string,  as  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
Kmalh-r  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
maniii-r.  The  cage  is  placed  without  concealment  on 
the  trroimd,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse-hair  nooses  are 
laiil  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of  those  which  curios- 
ity attracts  to  the  stranger:  or  a  net  is  so  coutrived  as 
to  be  drawn  over  them,  if  the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thick- 


et or  among  brushwood.  Immense  numbers  can  be 
taken  by  this  means  in  a  very  short  sjiace  of  time. 
Traps,  the  door  of  which  overbalances  by  the  weight  of 
the  bird,  exactly  like  the  tra()s  used  by  the  shepherds 
on  the  Sussex  downs  to  take  wheatears  and  larks,  are 
constructed  by  the  Bedawin  boys,  and  also  the  horse- 
liair  s|)ringes  so  familiar  to  all  English  schoolboys, 
though  these  devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  repay 
the  professional  fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  ground 
that  reference  is  made  in  Psa.  cxxiv,  7,  "The  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the  towns  and  gardens 
great  numbers  of  birds,  starlings  and  others,  are  taken 
for  the  markets  at  night  by  means  of  a  large  loose  net 
on  two  poles,  and  a  lantern,  which  startles  the  birds 
from  their  perch,  when  they  fall  into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numbers  of  birds, 
and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  more  simple 
method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of  the  arrival  of 
a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village  turns  out.  The 
birds,  fatigued  by  their  long  flight,  generally  descend  to 
rest  in  some  open  space  a  few  acres  in  extent.  The 
fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  in  nimiber,  spreail 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  them,  and.  extending  their 
large  loose  burnouses  with  both  arms  before  them,  gen- 
tly advance  towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where 
they  take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly  alarm- 
ed by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to  run  to- 
gether without  taking  flight,  until  they  are  hemmed 
into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal  the  whole 
of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sides,  and  the  flock, 
not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush  hudtiled  together 
into  the  bushes,  when  the  burnouses  are  thrown  over 
them,  and  the  whole  are  easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  used  by 
the  ancient  Fygyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  in  the 
chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  to  their  be- 
ing so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  of  the  ancients  emjiloyed  the  sagacity  of  the 
dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and  setter,  as  an  aux- 
iliary in  the  chase  of  winged  game.  At  the  present 
day  the  Bedawin  of  Palestine  employ,  in  the  pursuit  of 
larger  game,  a  ver^'  valuable  race  of  greyhounds,  equal- 
ling the  Scottish  staghound  in  size  and  strength;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  unclean  animal,  and  never  cultivate  its  in- 
stinct for  any  further  purpose  than  that  of  protecting 
their  houses  and  flocks  (Job  xxx,  1;  Isa.  Ivi,  10)  and 
of  removing  the  offal  from  their  towns  and  villages. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  its  use  has  been  neglected  for 
purposes  which  would  have  entailed  the  constant  dan- 
ger of  detilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  besides  the 
risk  of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  31 ;  Lev. 
xxii.  8,  etc.). 

Whether  falconn,'  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode  of 
fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its  anti(|uity 
is  certainly  ranch  greater  than  the  introduction  of  dogs 
in  the  chase  of  birds;  and  from  the  statement  of  Aris- 
totle (Amiii.  Hist,  ix,  24),  "In  the  city  of  Thrace,  for- 
,  merly  called  Cedropolis,  men  hunt  binls  in  the  marshes 
with  the  help  of  hawks,"  and  from  the  allusion  to  the 
'  use  of  falconry  in  India,  according  to  Photius's  abridg- 
ment of  Ctesias,  we  may  presume  that  the  art  was 
known  to  the  neighbors  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (see  also 
yElian.  I>e  Xat.  A  vim.  iv,  2(!,  and  Pliny,  x,  H).  F'alcon- 
ry.  however,  retpiires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  coun- 
try  for  its  successful  pursuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this  species 
of  chase.  At  the  ]>resent  d.ay  falconry  is  jjracticed  with 
much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
^  though  not  in  Jud;ea  i)roper.  It  is,  indeed,  the  favorite 
amusement  of  all  the  Bedawin  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
esteemed  an  exclusively  noble  sport,  onl}'  to  be  indidged 
in  by  wealthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  v;iluable 
species  of  hiniling  falcon  (Fidro  l(iii(iriiis,\j\\m.).\\\i'  lan- 
ner,  is  a  native  ol  the  Lebanon  and  of  the  northern  hills 
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of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  young  are  taken  from  the  nest  and  sold  for  a 
considerable  price  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Hauran. 
Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  well- 
trained  falcon.  A  description  of  falconry  as  now  prac- 
ticed among  the  Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
tliere  is  no  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Old  or 
New  Test. — Smith.     See  Fowlkk. 

Sparrovr,  Anthony,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Ue|)den,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  first  a  scholar 
and  then  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He, 
with  others,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  in  I(j43  for 
loyalty  and  refusing  the  covenant.  Soon  afterwards  he 
accepted  the  rectory  of  Hawkedon,  Suffolk,  but,  before 
he  had  held  it  above  five  weeks,  was  ejected  for  reading 
the  Common  I'rayer.  After  the  Restoration  he  return- 
ed to  his  living,  was  elected  one  of  the  preachers  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury and  a  prebendary  of  Ely.  About  1664  he  was 
elected  master  of  Queen's  College,  and  resigned  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  and  the  Hawkedon  rectory.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Exeter,  Nov.  3,  1667,  and  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich in  1678.  He  died  in  May,  1685.  He  wrote,  R<i- 
iianale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  Enf/land  (Lond.  1657,  )2rao): — also  a  Collection  of 
Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders,  etc.  (1671,  4to  ). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  iner.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sparro'wr,  Patrick  J.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  in  1802.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  his  mother,  he  was  hired  out  to  assist  in 
supporting  the  family.  The  family  in  which  he  worked 
became  interested  in  him,  and  placed  him  in  the  Bethel 
Academy,  S.  C,  then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Williamson.  He  remained  in  that  institution  about 
eighteen  months,  and  this  was  all  the  academical  edu- 
cation he  ever  received,  never  having  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  collegiate  or  theological  course.  After 
leaving  the  academy  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  study- 
ing with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain,  until  he  was 
licensed  by  Bethel  Presbytery  in  1826.  His  first  charge 
was  Washington  and  Long  Creek  churches  in  his  na- 
tive county,  in  1828  he  removed  to  Lincolnton,  N.  C, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  and  teaching;  in 
1831  he  became  jiastor  of  Unitv  Church  in  the  same 
county;  and  in  1834  of  the  Church  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
It  was  while  in  this  charge  that  a  joint  effort  was  made 
by  Concord  and  Bethel  presbyteries  to  build  up  a  lit- 
erary institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry.  The  men  selected  as  suitable  agents  to 
raise  the  funds  were  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  and  Rev.  R.  H. 
Morrison.  They  were  so  successful  in  their  work  that 
the  institution  was  put  in  operation  in  March,  1837,  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Davidson  College.  Dr.  Sparrow 
was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  languages  in  this  insti- 
tution, the  duties  of  which  position  he  continued  to 
discharge  until  1840,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
College  Church  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  and  be- 
came its  pastor  in  1841.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  both  intellectually  and  physical- 
ly, was  a  most  indefatigable  student,  greatly  in  love 
with  work,  and  was  willing  to  undertake  any  labor, 
liowever  arduous  or  self-denying.  While  thus  iireach- 
ing  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  i)residency  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  that  po- 
sition temporarily;  he  accepted,  and  immediately  wrote 
out  a  full  course  of  lectures  to  the  senior  class  on  moral 
philosophy,  and  as  a  result  he  was  elected  permanent 
president,  anil  continued,  as  long  as  he  remained  there, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  presi<lent  of  the  college  as 
well  as  pastor  of  the  Church.  In  1847-48  he  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  and  became  principal  of  the  Pres- 
byterian high -school  in  Eutaw;  in  1849  was  stated 
supply  to  Burton's  Hill  Church;  in  1850  became  a 
teacher  in  Newbern,  and  soon  after  began  preaching 


at  INIarion,  also  laboring  as  a  missionar\'  in  South  Ala- 
bama Presbytery.  In  1853  he  settled  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  remained  until  1861-62.  \fhen  he  re- 
moved to  Cahaba,  Ala.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  10,  1867. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  369;  David- 
son, IJist.  of  Presb.  Ch.  in  Ky.  p.  40.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sparsh^na  {the  airtchich  enters  into  and  permeates 
the  human  body),  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  wind-god,  whose  usual  name  is  I'aruna. 

Sparta,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Eurotas,  and  wife  of  L<acediemon.  The  latter  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  kingdom  over  which  he  reigned,  and 
the  name  of  his  wife  to  its  capital  city  (Pausan.  iii,  1, 
3;  Schol.  Eurip.  C/fs/.  615). 

Spar'ta  (S7rapr?j,  1  Mace,  xiv,  16;  AaKfCaij-unnoi, 
2  Mace,  v,  9  :  A.  V.  "  Lacedemonians").  In  the  lustory 
of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  alleged 
facts  are  briefly  these.  When  Jonathan  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  government  by  foreign  alliances  (about 
B.C.  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between 
Areus  and  Onias  [see  Akkus;  ONiAs],on  the  ground  of 
their  common  descent  from  Abraham  (1  JIacc.  xii,  5- 
23).  The  embassy  was  favorably  received,  and  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan  "the  friendship  and  league"  was 
renewed  with  Simon  (1  Mace,  xiv,  16-23).  No  results 
are  deduced  from  this  correspondence,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  narrative  without  comment;  and  imperfect  cop- 
ies of  the  official  documents  are  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
similar  negotiations  with  the  Romans.  Several  ques- 
tions arise  out  of  these  statements  as  to  (1)  the  people 
described  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  relationship 
of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3)  the  historic  cliaracter  of 
the  events,  and  (4)  the  persons  referred  lo  under  the 
names  Onias  and  Areus.  For  the  general  history  of 
Sparta  itself,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geog.  s.  v. 

1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as  the 
independent  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  "  Lace- 
dfemonians"  and  Jews  in  2  Mace,  v,  9,  seem  to  prove 
clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans,  properly 
so  called.  Josephus  evidently  understood  the  records 
in  this  sense,  and  the  other  interpretations  which  have 
been  advanced  are  merely  conjectures  to  avoid  the  sup- 
posed difficulties  of  the  literal  interpretation.  Thus 
Michaelis  conjectured  that  the  words  in  the  original 
text  were  D^TiSO,  I^ED  (Obad.  20,  see  Gesen.  The- 
saur.  s.  v.),  which  the  translators  read  erroneously  as 
I31SD,  D'^UiEO,  and  thus  substituted  Sparta  for  Se- 
pharad  (q.  v.).  Frankel,  again  {Monatsschrift,  1853, 
p.  456),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  name  Spartans  may 
have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Nisibis.  the 
chief  centre  of  the  Armenian  dispersion.  But  against 
these  hypotheses  it  may  be  urged  conclusively  that  it 
is  incredible  that  a  Jewish  colony  should  have  been  so 
completely  separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to  need 
to  be  reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  strange  city  (1  Mace. 
xii,20, /SrtffiXff'c;  xiv,  20,  «p;;^oi'T£C '^■«'  'if  I'oXtr)  should 
have  corresjionded  with  those  of  Sparta  itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationshi])  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans 
(2  jMacc.  v,  9,  (rvyy'tvua)  is  an  ethnological  error  which 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its  origin.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  Spartans  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Pelasgi,  the  supposed  descendants  of  Peleg,  the 
son  of  Eber  (Stillingtleet,  Origines  Sacral,  iii,  4,  15; 
Ewald,  Gcsch.  iv,  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place 
the  Pergamenes  trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connection  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  10,  22);  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain,  from  an  indepen- 
dent [)assage,  that  a  Jewish  colony  existed  at  Sparta 
at  an  early  time  (1  INIacc.  xv,  23):  and  the  important 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cvrene  mav  have  contribu- 
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ted  to  favor  the  notion  of  some  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  two  races.  The  belief  in  this  relationship 
apiH'ars  to  have  continued  to  later  times  (^Josephus, 
U'<i;-,  i,  -tJ,  1),  anil,  however  mistaken,  may  be  paral- 
leled bv  other  |Mipular  leijends  of  the  Eastern  orit,'in  of 
IJreek  states.  The  various  hypotheses  proposed  to  sup- 
port the  truth  of  ihe  statement  are  examined  by  Werns- 
dorff  (/'e  Fiile  Lib.  Mticc.  §  94),  but  probably  no  one  now 
would  maintain  it. 

3.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  the  in- 
tercourse was  based  is  obviously  no  objection  to  the  fact 
of  the  intercourse  itself;  and  tiie  very  obscurity  of  Sjiar- 
ta  at  the  time  makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any  for- 
ger woultl  invent  such  an  imident.  15ut  it  is  urged 
that  the  letters  said  to  have  been  exchanged  are  evi- 
dently not  genuine,  since  they  betray  their  tictitious  or- 
igin negatively  by  the  absence  of  characteristic  forms 
of  expression,  and  i>ositively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Maec. 
xii.  '20--2A\  xiv,  •.'it-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist 
cmlv  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  been  preserved.  The  Hellenistic  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  original  would  naturally  remler  the  text  before 
him  without  any  regard  to  what  miglit  have  been  its 
original  form  (xii,  '22-lb,  ilfn'ivi],  ktIii'i]  ;  xiv,  20,  dStX- 
6oi).  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
the  secoinl  king  of  .Sparta  in  the  first  letter  (xii,  20) 
and  of  both  kings  in  the  second  (xiv,  20)  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  political  circumstances  under  which 
the  letters  were  written.  The  text  of  the  first  letter,  as 
given  by  .losephus  (Ant.  xii, 4,  10),  contains  some  vari- 
ations, and  a  very  remarkat)le  additional  clause  at  the 
end.     The  second  letter  is  apparently  only  a  fragment. 

4.  The  diflicidty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  corre- 
sponilence  is  increased  by  tiie  recurrence  of  tlie  names 
involved.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areus,  one  of 
whom  reigned  B.C.  3()9-2G.^,  and  the  other,  his  grand- 
son, died  H.C.  257,  being  only  eight  years  old.  The 
same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  adventurer  who  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  at  Sparta  about  B.C.  184  (Po- 
lyb.  x.xiii.  II,  12).  In  Judica,  again,  three  high-priests 
lx)re  the  name  Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C. 
.S30_3()!t  (or  .S(Mt);  the  second,  B.C.  240-22C);  and  the 
third,  about  B.C.  198-171.  Thus  Onias  I  was  for  a  short 
time  contemporary  with  Areus  I,  and  the  correspondence 
has  lK?en  commonly  assigned  to  them  (I'almer,  De  Kpisf. 
etc.  [Darmst.  1828] ;  (irimm.  On  1  Mace.  xii).  But  the 
]M)sition  of  .luda^  at  that  time  was  not  such  as  to  make 
the  contraction  of  foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence; 
and  the  special  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  .lews 
a»  likely  to  effect  a  diversion  against  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Cassander, 
U.C.  302  (I'almer,  (pioted  by  (irimm,  loc.  cif.),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of  Onias 
can  be  extended  to  the  later  <late.  ICwald  ((I'lsc/i.  iv.27(), 
277,  note  )  supposes  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Onias 
H  during  his  minority,  B.(J.  290-240,  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  with  Demetrius.  .Joscphus  is  probablv  cor- 
rect in  fixing  the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  HI  (Ant. 
xii,  4,  10).  The  last-named  Areus  may  have  assumed 
the  royal  title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggerated 
translaiioii,  and  the  alisence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained  (Cssher,  Annalc.i,  A.C.  183; 
Herzfeld,  <;<m/i.  <l.  \\  hr.  1,  2I.')-218),  At  the  time 
when  .lonathan  and  .Simon  made  negotiations  with 
.Sparta  the  succession  of  kings  had  ceaseil.  The  last 
absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who  was  assassinated  B.C. 
192.  (  Wernmlorff,  l)e  I'ide  Lib.  .Mace.  §  93-112 ;  (irimm, 
l<><:  rit.,  Herzfeld,  Inc.  ril.  Tlie  early  literature  of  the 
Bubjeci  ih  given  liy  Wernsdorff.)— Smith. 

Sparti,  in  (Jreciau  mythology,  were  the  warriors 
who  sprang  from  the  dragons'  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus  at 
the  Uhest  of  .Minerva.  They  slew  each  other  until 
only  five  were  left  alive,  whose  names  were  Kchion. 
Udwus,  I'elor,  Clithonius,  and  HyjKireiior.     These  sur- 


vivors became  the  builders  of  Thebes,  and  from  thera 
the  five  tribes  of  its  subsequent  population  derived  their 
names  (.\pollod.  iii,  4, 1 ;  I'ausan.  ix,  5,  1;  10, 1,  etc.). 

Sparton,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  son 
of  Mvceneus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
state  of  IVIycene  (Pausan.  ii,  16,  3);  (2)  A  son  of  Tisa- 
nienus  (ibid,  vii,  G,  2). 

Sparver,  a  richly  embroidered  cloth  used  as  a  can- 
opy over  a  jmlpit,  tomb,  or  bed.     See  TiiSTEH. 

Spatularia,  a  term  found  in  English  inventories 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments  de.scrijitive  of  the  ornamental 
apparel  placed  round  the  neck  and  wrists  of  the  alb. 

Spauldiiig,  Justin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  IMoretown,  Yt.,  in  1802, 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1823.  He 
served  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  pre- 
siding elder,  and  a  missionary  to  South  America.  He 
was  once  a  member  of  the  General  Conference.  He 
sustained  a  superannuated  relation  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  his  native  town  in  1865.  He  was 
an  able  minister,  a  good  scholar,  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1860, 
p.  81. 

Spear  (Xoyx'/>  John  xix,  4;  2  Mace,  xv,  11 ;  yai- 
(Tof,  Judith  ix,  7;  cdpv,  xi,  2;  Ecclus.  xxix,  13),  the 
next  most  effective  piece  of  offensive  armor  to  the 
sword,  being  designed  for  fighting  at  a  short  distance. 
Of  this  weapon  among  the  Hebrews  we  meet  with  sev- 
eral kinds,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  its  distinctive 
name.     See  Ait.Ms. 

1.  Tlie  chanith  (P^'in),  a  "spear"  by  eminence,  and 
that  of  the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  (ioliath—  its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron  head 
alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  twenty-five  pounds 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19;  1  Chron.  xx,  5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  .Sam.  xxiii,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii,  23;  xxiii,  18;  1 
Chron.  xi,  11,  20).  The  chanith  was  the  habitual  com- 
]ianion  of  king  Saul — a  fit  weajion  for  one  of  his  gigantic 
stature — planted  at  the  head  of  his  sleeping-place  when 
on  an  ex])edition  (1  Sam.  xxv,  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or 
held  in  his  hand  when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii,  6); 
and  on  it  the  dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  bis  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  (iilboa 
(2  Sam.  i,  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  become 
even  tnore  terrible  to  us  when  we  find  that  it  was  tliis 
heavy  wea])on,  and  not  the  lighter  '"javelin"  (as  the 
A.  V.  renders  it),  that  he  cast  at  David  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
10,  1 1  ,  xix,  9. 10)  and  at  Jonathan  (xx,  3).  A  striking 
idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of  this  ponderous  arm  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  mere  back  thrust  from 
the  hand  of  Abner  was  enough  to  drive  its  butt  end 
through  the  body  of  Asaliel  (2  Sam.  ii,  23).  The  cha- 
nitli  is  mentioned  also  in  1  Sarji.  xiii,  19,  22;  xxi,  8;  2 
Kings  xi,  10:  1  Chron.  xxiii,  9,  and  in  luimerous  pas- 
sages of  poetry. 

2.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and  in 
more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was  the 
kidon  ("jn^r),  to  which  the  word  "javelin"  perhajis 
best  answers  (Ewald,  Wnrfspiess').  It  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate weapon  for  such  manoeuvring  as  that  described 
in  Josh,  viii,  14-27,  and  could  with  ease  be  held  out- 
stretched for  a  considcral)le  time  (ver.  18,  26;  A.  V, 
"sjiear").  When  not  in  action  the  kidon  was  carried 
t>n  the  back  of  the  warrior,  between  the  shoulders  (I 
Sam.  xvii,  6.  "target,"  and  in  the  margin  "gorget"). 
Botii  in  this  passage  and  in  ver.  45  of  the  same  c!iM)iter 
the  kiilon  is  liistinguislied  from  liie  chanilh.  In  Job 
xxxix,  23  (-'spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  i)efore  hurling  it. 

3.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  i-iimach  (ITC"!).  In 
the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Numb,  xxv,  7  ("jave- 
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lin")  and  in  1  Kings  xviii,  28  ("lancets;"  ed.  IGII, 
"lancers");  also  frequently  in  the  later  books,  especially 
in  the  often -recurring  formula  for  arms,  "shield  and 
spear. -^^  1  Chron.  xii,  8  ("buckler"),  2-i  ("spear");  2 
Chron.  xi,  12;  xiv,  8;  xxv,  5;  aud  Neh.  iv,  13, 16-21; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  9,  etc. 

4.  A  lighter  missile,  or  "  dart,"  was  probably  the  she- 
Inch  (nbl!)).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or  send  out, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  deriva- 
tion to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its  nature:  see  2 
Chron.  xxiii,  10;  xxxii,  5  ("darts");  Neh.  iv,  17,  23 
(see  margin);  Job  xxxiii,  18;  xxxvi,  12;  Joel  ii,  8. 

5.  The  word  shebet  (^2'^),  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  force  of  a  baton 
or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  military  significa- 
tion, for  the  "darts"  with  which  Joab  despatched  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  xviii,  14). — Smith. 

Other  Hebrew  words  occasionally  rendered  "spear" 
are  "pp,  kdyin,  the  shn/t,  or  perhaps  head,  of  a  lance  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  16) ;  and  5^P^,  tselatsdl,  a  harpoon  (Job  xli, 
7  [Heb.  xl,  31]). 

In  general  terms  the  spear  may  be  described  as  a 
wooden  staff  surmounted  with  a  head  of  metal,  double- 
edged  and  pointed,  and  carried  by  the  heavy -armed 
infantry.  Great  care  was  usually  taken  in  polishing 
the  handle;  and  its  entire  length  was  under  six  feet 
(Jer.  xlvi,  4  ;  John  xix,  34).  Warriors  of  gigantic 
strength  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  on  the  length 
and  weight  of  their  spears.  The  "  staff  of  Goliath's 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  its  head  weighed 
six  hundred  shekels  of  iron"  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7).  The 
butt  end  of  the  spear  was  usually  sliod  with  a  metal 
point,  for  the  convenience  of  sticking  it  in  the  earth  (2 
Sam.  ii,  22,  23). 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  spear,  or  pike,  was 
of  wood,  between  five  and  six  feet  in  length,  with  a 
metal  head,  into  which  the  shaft  was  inserted  and  fixed 
with  nails.  The  head  was  of  bronze  or  iron,  often  very 
large,  and  with  a  double  edge;  but  the  spear  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  metal  point  at  the 
other  extremity,  called  (Tavf)(OTi)p  by  Homer  (//.  xx, 
151),  which  is  still  adopted  in  Turkish,  modern  Egyp- 
tian, and  other  spears,  in  order  to  plant  them  upright  in 
the  ground,  as  the  spear  of  Saul  was  fixed  near  his  head 
while  he  "  lay  sleeping  within  the  I  rench"  (comp.  Virg. 
^fJii.  xii,  130).  Spears  of  this  kind  may  sometimes 
come  under  the  denomination  of  javelins,  the  metal  be- 
ing intended  as  well  for  a  counterpoise  in  their  Hight  as 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned;  but  such  an  addition 
to  those  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  was  neither  requi- 
site nor  convenient.  The  javelin,  lighter  and  shorter 
than  the  spear,  was  also  of  wood,  and  similarly  armed 
with  a  strong  two-edged  metal  head,  of  an  elongated 
diamond  or  leaf  shape,  either  flat  or  increasing  in  thick- 
ness at  the  centre,  and  sometimes  tapering  to  a  very 
long  point;  and  the  upper  extremity  of  its  shaft  termi- 
nated in  a  bronze  knob,  surmounted  by  a  ball  with  two 
thongs  or  tassels,  intended 
both  as  an  ornament  and  a 
counterpoise  to  the  weight 
of  its  point.  It  was  used 
like  a  spear,  for  thrusting, 
being  held  with  one  or  with 
two  hands;  and  occasion- 
ally, when  the  adversary 
was  within  reach,  it  was 
darted,  and  still  retained 
in  the  warrior's  grasp,  the 
shaft  being  allowed  to  pass 
through  his  hand  till  stop- 
ped by  the  blow,  or  by  the 
fingers  suddenly  closing  on 
tlie  band  of  metal  at  the 
end;  a  custom  still  common 
amontr  the  modern  Nuliians 


and  Ababdeh.  They  had  another  javelin,  apparently  of 
wood,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  without  the  usual  metal 
head;  and  a  still  lighter  kind,  armed  with  a  small  bronze 
point,  which  was  frequently  four-sided,  three-bladed,  or 
broad  and  nearly  flat;  and,  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  being  destitute  of  anj-  metal  counterpoise,  it  resem- 
bled a  dart  now  used  by  the  people  of  Uarfiir  and  other 
African  tribes,  who,  without  any  scientific  knowledge  of 
projectiles  and  of  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  dexterously 
strike  their  enemy  with  its  falling  point.  Anotlier  in- 
ferior kind  of  javelin  was  made  of  reed,  with  a  metal 
head;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  military  weap- 
on, nor  would  it  hold  a  high 
rank  among  those  employed 
by  the  Egyptian  chasseur, 
most  of  which  were  of  excel- 
lent workmanship  (Wilkin- 
son, A  nc.  Egypt,  i,  355  sq. ). 
The  Egyptian  spearmen  were 
regularly  drilled  and  taught  to 
march  with  steps  measured  by 
sound  of  trumpet.  (See  fol- 
lowing page.)  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvi)  intimates 
that  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopi- 
ans formed  the  strength  of  the 
Egyptian  heavy-armed  infan- 
try;  but  the  spearmen  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying 
engraving  belong  to  a  native 
corps. 

The   Assyrian    monuments 
likewise  exhibit  specimens  of 
heavj'-armed  soldiers  e(|inp- 
ped   with    shield    and    spear.   Ancient  Assyrian  Spear- 
See  Spearman.  man. 

SPEAR,  Holy,  a  lance  with  a  serpent  twined  about 
it,  carrying  a  lantern  for  the  new  fire  on  Easter-eve. 

Spear,  Eli.jah,  a  minister  of  the  INIethodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  in  1795.  He 
was  converted  and  commenced  preaching  in  1814,  and 
entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  1819.  He  received 
the  ordination  of  deacon  June  24, 1821,  and  that  of  elder 
June  15,  1823.  In  1827  he  was  returned  as  superannu- 
ated, and  sustained  that  relation  most  of  the  time  until 
his  death,  in  Pomfret,  Vt..  Dec.  27,  1863.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  110. 

Spearman  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  one 
Heb.  and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  T\'i'p,  kaneh,  a  reed  (as  often  rendered)  in  the  phrase 
nip  r^TI,  chaydth  Icaneh,  reed-beast  (A.  V.  improperly 
"  company  of  the  spearmen''},  i.  e.  the  crocodile  (q.  v.), 
as  a  symbol  of  Egypt. 

2.  HilioXal^oQ,' dexiolabos.  This  is  the  Greek  word 
which,  in  the  plural,  is  rendered  "spearmen"  in  the  A. 
V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  23.  As  it  does  not  occur  in  the  clas- 
sical writers,  and  only  this  once  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is 


Heads  of  Small  Ancient  E^'vptiau  Javelins.    (Alnwick  Museum  aud  Thebes.) 
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uncertain  wliat  kind  of  soldiers  is  denoted  by  it.  It 
Btriclly  sifjnifu'S  one  who  covers  or  guards  the  right  side 
of  any  one.  Ilenee  it  Jias  heen  conjectured  that,  in  the 
alxive  |iiissat;e,  ii  denotes  olHcers  who  performed  the 
ttaine  finictions  in  the  cainf)  as  lictors  did  in  tlie  city — 
Ix'iiii;  n|i|>iiinled  to  appreht'nil  tiialcfa<^lors,  and  to  guard 
criiniiials  wlien  h-d  to  execution,  and  called  CfXto^iijioi 
from  takiiif^  tlie  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  who  was 
iHiund  to  the  left  hand  of  the  guard.  This  explanation 
it,  however,  deduced  entindy  from  the  etymology  of  the 
wiird.  and  is  open  to  the  olijeclion  arising  from  tlie  im- 
pr>il>al>ilily  that  sucli  a  luimhcr  of  military  lictors  woidd 
lif  on  duty  with  the  forces  of  the  triltune,  as  that  two 
hundred  of  them  at  a  time  could  lie  ready  to  depart  with 
<Hic  priHoiier.  It  seems  prefcralilc,  therefore,  to  under- 
■tancl  the  word  as  denoting  the  guard  of  the  tribune. 
Nor  i*  this  contrnry  to  the  etymology,  since  guarding 
the  rl'j/ii  fide  may  be  taken  liguralively  to  mean  guard- 


ing the  whole  person.  Xor  is  it  strange  that  these 
choice  troops  should  be  employed  on  this  duty,  since 
the  service  was  iin|)ortant  and  delicate.  'Ihe  guarding 
of  prisoners  to  l)e  tried  before  C;vsar  was  ol'uii.  nt  Ki-nie, 
committed  to  the  ])r;etorians. — Kitto.  C>ur  translators 
followed  the  lnucedrii  of  the  Vulg.,  and  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  their  rendering  approximates  most  nearly  to 
the  true  meaning.  The  reading  of  the  Cod.  Ah  x.  is 
OftiofSiiXoiif,'!  which  is  literally  followed  by  the  ^e^hito- 
Syriac  where  the  word  is  translated  "darters  wiih  tlie 
right  hand."  Lachmann  adopts  this  reading,  which  aji- 
pears  also  to  have  been  that  of  the  Arabic  in  "\\"alton's 
Polyglot.  Two  hundred  of  these  soldiers  formed  part  of 
the  escort  which  accompanied  Paul  in  the  night  march 
from  Jerusalem  to  Ciesarea.  They  are  clearly  distin- 
guished both  from  the  OTpariiLTai,  or  heavy-armed  le- 
gionaries, who  only  went  as  far  as  Antipatris,and  frcm  the 
(TTTrttc,  or  cavalry,  who  continued  the  journey  toCa'sarea. 
As  nothing  is  said  of  the  return  of  these  troops  to  Je- 
rusalem after  their  arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  iidVr 
that  they  accompanied  the  cavalry  to  C»sarea,  and  this 
strengthens  the  supposition  that  they  were  irregular 
light-armed  troops;  so  lightly  armed,  indeed,  as  to  be 
able  to  keep  pace  on  the  march  with  mounted  soldiers. 
]Meyer  (^Kommeutar,  2d  ed.  ii,  3.  404)  conjectures  that 
they  were  a  particular  kind  of  light-armed  troops  (called 
by  the  Romans  Vdites  or  ii'orwrn'),  probably  either  jav- 
elin-men or  slingers.  In  a  iiassage  quoted  by  the  em- 
l)eror  Constantine  Porjihyrogenitus  {T/itm.  i,  ])  from 
John  of  Philadelphia  they  are  distinguished  both  from 
the  archers  and  from  the  peltasts, or  targeteers, and  with 
these  are  described  as  forming  a  body  of  light-armed 
troops,  which,  in  the  10th  century,  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  otficer  called  a  tvrvutrvh.  (irotius,  however, 
was  t)f  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  the  term  ha<l 
merely  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts, 
and  that  the  usage  in  the  lOtli  century  is  no  safe  guide 
to  its  true  meaning.  Others  regard  them  as  body- 
guards of  the  governor.  In  Suidas  and  the  Ktymvlo;  i- 
cinn  Mai/ntnii,  TrapafiiXo^  is  given  as  the  ecjuivalent  of 
^t^ioXa/iof.  'J'he  word  occurs  again  in  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians,  Theophylactus  Simocatta  (iv,  1),  and 
is  used  by  him  of  soldiers  w  ho  were  employed  on  skir- 
mishing duty.  —  Smith.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  they 
were  evidently  a  kind  of  light-armed  lioman  troo)\s, 
and  hence,  of  course,  bore  the  spear  ( Inisia,  tyxof),  it 
is  proper  here  to  give,  by  way  of  sup))lement  to  the  pre- 
ceding article,  some  account  of  this  w  eapon  among  clas- 
sical nations  of  the  time. 

The  spear  is  delined  by  Homer,  li'pv  ^fiX)f»;ffc,  "a 
pole  fitted  with  bronze."  The  bronze,  for  whiih  ircu 
was  afterwards  substituted,  was  indispensable  to  form 
the  point  {ai\}ii),  (iKiOKi),  Homer;  Xoyx'/'  Xenophon  ; 
acies,  cuspis,  s-piculinn)  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two 
essential  parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear 
is  called  Sopv  and  copc'iTiov,  n/;\/u';,  and  X('>y\7i.  Even 
the  more  especial  term  /.ttXict,  meaning  an  ash-tree,  is 
used  in  the  same  maimer,  because  the  pole  e)f  the  spejir 
was  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  strijijied  of  its  bark 
and  iiolished.  'I'he  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  en- 
ch)sed  in  a  pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic 
writers  aavpion'ip,  and  oiipUi\oc,  and  in  Attic  or  com- 
mon (Jreek  arvpaK.  I?y  Ibrcing  this  into  the  ground 
the  spear  was  lixed  erect.  Under  the  general  terms 
/i(im/(i  imd  tyxorwvTQ  included  various  kinds  of  missiles, 
of  which  th(^  principal  were  as  follows:  J.dnct'ti  (\6y\i^), 
the  lance,  a  comjiaralively  slender  S])ear  commonly  nsid 
by  the  (Jreeks.  J'iliim  (lirrrtot;),  the  javelin,  much  thick  ■ 
er  and  stronger  than  the  (irecian  lance.  Its  shaft  was 
partly  sipiare,  and  five  and  a  half  feet  long.  The  head, 
nine  inches  long,  was  of  iron.  It  was  used  either  to  throw 
or  to  thrust  with  ;  it  was  |>ecnliar  to  the  Pomans.  and  gave 
the  name  nf  /nldiii  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  wlii(  h 
it  was  adopted.  \'eni  or  »•(/■(//(//;(,  a  spit,  used  by  the  light 
infantry  of  the  ponian  army.  It  was  ado|)ted  by  them 
from  the  Samnites  and  the  Yolsci.  Its  shaft  was  thr(  e 
and  a  half  feet  long,  its  |)oint  live  inches.     Besides  the 
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Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Spears. 

1.  With  a  ball  instead  of  a  spike  at  the  butt :  2.  With  a  shaft  having  a  loop 
to  assist  in  mounting  ;  3,  4,  5.  Frequent  forms  of  the  point. 

terms  j'aciilnm  and  spiculum  (ciKwr,  aKovTiov),  which 
probably  denoted  darts,  we  find  the  names  of  various  otli- 
er  spears  which  were  characteristic  of  particular  nations. 
Thus,  the  gmsum  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  and 
the  surissa  the  spear  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians.  This 
was  used  both  to  throw  and  as  a  pike.  It  exceeded  in 
length  all  other  missiles.  The  Thracian  rontpheu,  which 
liad  a  very  long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword,  was 
probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa.  The  iron  head  of  the 
Gertnan  spear,  called _/>«/««/,  was  short  and  narrow,  but 
very  sharp.  The  Germans  used  it  with  great  effect, 
either  as  a  lance  or  a  pike.  They  gave  to  each  youth  a 
framea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age.  'V\\e,  fidaricu 
or  phularica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was 
impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes.  It  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length,  and 
a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end.  It  sometimes  carried 
tiaming  pitch  and  tow.  The  mutin-d  and  tragitla  were 
chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  tragula  was  prob- 
ably barbed,  as  it  required  to  be  cut  out  of  the  wound. 
The  aclis  and  cattia  were  much  smaller  missiles.  A 
spear  was  erected  at  auctions,  and  when  tenders  were 
received  for  public  offices  {locatkmes).  It  served  both 
to  announce,  by  a  conventional  sign  conspicuous  at  a 
distance,  that  a  sale  was  g<iing  on,  and  to  show  that  it 
was  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries. Hence  an  auction  was  called  hasia,  and  an 
auction-room  hastarium.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  set 
up  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the  Centumviri  (see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  "  Hasta"'). 

Special  Confession,  a  confession  of  sin  made  by 
a  particidar  person  to  a  particular  priest,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  general  confession  made  by  a  congrega- 
tion repeating  a  form  of  public  confession  after  the  priest 
or  minister. 

Special  Intention.  1.  The  celebration  of  the 
Christian  sacrifice  with  the  object  of  gaining  some  par- 
ticular gift  or  grace.  2.  The  act  of  receiving  the  hoi}' 
commiuiion  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  particu- 
lar grace. 

Special  Psalms,  an  Anglican  teim  to  designate 
the  fact  that  "  proper  psalms  on  certain  days"  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  in  the  Matins  and  Even-song  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  days  are  Christmas-day, 
Ash-\Vednes(iay,  (iood-Friday,  Easter-day,  Ascension- 
day,  and  Whit- Sunday  .—Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturfj,  Ttrms, 
s.  v. 

Specierum  Collatio,  the  name  of  a  tax  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Theodosutn  Code.  It  was  so  called  be- 
cause this  tribute  was  commonly  paid  in  upecie — as  in 
corn,  wine,  oil,  iron,  brass,  etc. — for  the  emperor's  ser- 


vice. Being  the  ordinary  standing  tax  of  the  empire, 
it  is  lu)  less  fretjuently  styled  iitdictio  canoiiicu,  in  ojipo- 
sition  to  the  siiperindicta  et  extruordinariu,  that  is,  such 
taxes  as  were  levied  ujjon  extraordinary  occasions.  See 
Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iii,  §  3. 

Species,  Ouigin  of.  The  immutability  of  species 
— that  is,  the  law  that  no  really  distinct  kind  of  plant 
or  animal  is  ca|ial)le,  by  any  process,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  of  being  transformed  into  another,  beyond  the 
non-essential  limits  of  what  are  technically  denominated 
"  varieties" — is  no  less  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  (where  it 
a])pears  to  be  contained  in  the  emphatic  expression 
ID'i'Ilp,  "after  its  kind,"  constantly  appended  to  the 
statement  of  each  successive  creative  act  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis)  than  a  conclusion  of  sound  induc- 
tive science. 

Each  animal  and  plant  has  an  ancestry  of  its  own ; 
and  relationship  by  descent  is  admittedly  that  which 
constitutes  identity  of  species — that  is  to  say,  all  the 
animals  of  the  world  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
plants)  which  have  descended  (rom  the  same  pair  of 
ancestors  belong  to  the  same  species.  That  there  are 
many  apparently  different  species  of  animals  now  in  ex- 
istence is  obvious.  But  the  question  has  been  mooted 
whether  this  distinction  of  species  is  a  reality  in  nature, 
or  whether  all  animals  may  not  be  lineally  descended 
from  one,  or,  at  all  events,  a  few  original  stocks.  Geol- 
ogy teaches  us  that  no  animals  of  a  higher  order  than 
zoophytes,  moUusks,  and  crustaceans  were  inhabitants 
of  our  globe  up  to  the  close  of  the  Silurian  »ra;  that 
the  fish  then,  for  the  first  time,  made  its  appearance, 
and  afterwards  the  reptile,  in  the  Carboniferous  tera,  and 
then  the  mammal,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  Tertiary. 
Were  the  different  species  of  zoophytes,  molhisks,  and 
crustaceans  of  the  Silurian  ages  and  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding and  present  seras  all  of  them  the  offspring  of  one 
yjair,  or  of  different  pairs  of  ancestors,  whose  descend- 
ants had  become  thus  varied  by  the  operation  of  time 
and  the  changed  conditions  of  life?  Again,  were  the 
various  species  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammals  descend- 
ants from  their  severally  respective  pairs  of  ancestors, 
or  were  they  all  of  them  lineal  descendants  of  the  previ- 
ously existing  inferior  orders  of  animals  of  the  Silurian 
and  its  preceding  aeras,  and  all  thus  related  in  blood  to 
each  other?  If  the  various  species  had  each  their  own 
separate  first  parents  and  lineage,  then  each  of  those  an- 
cestors must  have  been  produced  by  a  separate  act  of  ■ 
creative  power,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  by  a  separate 
creative  fiat,  similar  to  that  which  kindleil  the  first 
spark  of  life  in  the  first  living  creature  that  stirred 
within  the  precincts  of  our  planet;  and  thus  the  Crea- 
tor must  have  been  ever  present  with  his  work,  renew- 
ing it  with  life  in  the  various  species  of  animals  and 
plants  with  which  it  has  from  the  begiiniing  been  sup- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  philosophers  have  been  found 
to  insist  that  all  the  animals  (and  plants  also)  in  the 
world,  including  man  himself,  have  descended  from  one 
simple  organism,  and  the  operation  of  the  preordained 
laws  of  nature,  without  the  interference  of  the  Deity. 

In  1774  lord  Monboddo,  a  Scotch  jurist,  hazarded  the 
proposition  that  man  is  but  a  highly  <levelope(l  baboon — 
a  proposition  whieli  has  since  made  his  name  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  literary  world.  About  the  close  of  the 
last  century  two  French  philoso]iliers  (l)e  Maillct  and 
La  Marck)  endeavored  to  establisli  the  proposition  that 
all  the  higher  orders  of  animals  and  jilants  have  been 
derived,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  from  the  first- 
born and  lowest  items  in  the  scale  of  jibysical  life;  and 
that  life  itself  is  producible,  by  the  agency  of  caloric  and 
electricity,  from  dead  matter.  They  also  held  that  all 
the  qualiiies  and  finictions  of  animals  have  been  devel- 
oped by  natural  instinct  and  a  tendency  to  progressive 
improvement;  and  that  organization  was  the  result  of 
function,  and  not  function  of  organization.  Their  the- 
ory of  life,  therefore,  was  that  the  zoophyte,  which  was 
developed  out  of  something  still  more  simple,  expanded 
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itself  into  a  moUusk  or  crustacean ;  that  the  crustacean  | 
was  at'vilo(K'il  into  a  tish,  tishos  into  reptiles  and  birds, 
and  these  ai;iiin  into  quadruped  mammals,  and  the  mam-  I 
nial  into  man. 

riiis  theorv,  so  dishonoring  to  tJod  and  deijrading  to 
man,  was  at  once  njected  as  an  alisurdity  by  the  com- 
mon-sen,-e  of  mankind.  It  was,  however,  revived,  with 
a  little  variation,  by  the  author  of  The  Vfst'ujes  of  the 
Sntuiiil  /iijitori/  of  Creation  (^Lond.  1844),  who  in  that 
work  reviewed  the  whole  world  of  life  which  has  been 
supplied  by  geology  and  natural  history,  and  insists  that 
••the  various  organic  forms  that  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth  are  bound  up  in  one— a  fundamental  unity 
[lervades  and  embraces  all,  collecting  them  from  the 
humblest  lichen  up  to  the  higliest  mammifer  in  one 
system,  the  whole  creation  of  which  must  have  dejjend- 
e'd  upon  one  law  or  decree  of  the  Almighty,  though  it 
did  not  all  come  forth  at  one  time.  The  idea  of  a  sep- 
arate creation  for  each  must  appear  totally  inadmissi- 
ble:" and  be  argues  that  '"the  wbolc  train  of  animated 
beings,  from  the  simplest  and  oldest  up  to  the  highest 
and  most  recent,  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
advances  of  the  principle  of  development,  that  have  de- 
pended upon  external  |)hysical  circumstances  to  which 
the  resuliing  animals  are  appropriate."  As  to  the  ori- 
gin of  vitality,  he  suggests  that  the  first  step  in  the  cre- 
ation of  life  upon  tliis  planet  was  a  chemico-electric 
operation,  l)y  which  simple  germinal  vesicles  were  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  advance  from  the  simplest  form  of 
being  to  the  most  comjilicated  was  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  ordinary  process  of  generation.  But  in  a  few 
years  the  experiments  of  naturalists  exploded  that  the- 
ory. 

These  speculations,  whimsical  and  absurd  in  concep- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  most  mischievous  in  tenden- 
cy, have  therefore  long  since  been  rejected  by  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  philosophers,  basing  their  arguments 
on  purely  scientific  principles  and  inductive  reasoning. 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  in  his  jireface  to  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  p.  cxxviii,  has  declared  that  ge- 
ology, "as  a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and  facts, 
offers  one  firm  cumulative  argument  against  the  hy- 
(Mithesis  of  development."  Agassiz,  Cuvicr,  and  Hugh 
Miller  have  been  equally  strong  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  theory  of  the  transition  of  species. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  been  recently  re- 
vived by  ihe  publication  of  Dr.  Darwin's  On(/iii  of  Spe- 
rifs.  In  this  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  creation  of  life  by  seeking  to  estab- 
lish the  pro|iosition  that  every  species  has  been  pro- 
duced by  generation  from  previously  existing  species, 
Darwin's  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  is,  that,  as 
man,  acting  on  the  princi|de  of  selection,  causes  different 
animals  and  plants  to  produce  varieties,  so  in  nature 
there  is  a  similar  power  of  selection,  originated  and  car- 
rierl  on  by  the  struggle  of  life,  which  tends  to  produce 
ind  jxTpetiiate,  by  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,  vari- 
eties of  organisms  as  distinct  as  those  which  man  cre- 
ates among  domesticated  animals  and  plants.  It  must 
Ik!  conceded  that,  by  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
we  can  account  for  the  origin  of  many  varieties  of  the 
Dame  s[)ccieH;  but  (hat  is  far  short  of  the  proposition 
that  an  ai-ciimidation  of  inherited  varieties  may  con- 
cliliilc  a  sp<-(ilic  difference.  No  facts  have  yet  been  es- 
tablished to  warrant  the  inference  that  because  man 
ran  produce  varieties  of  species  by  selection  among  do- 
mcHiicated  animals,  he  could  pnxhice,  or  that  nature 
has  pnxluced,  by  the  application  of  the  same  priiici- 
ple,  CMHcntially  distinct  specries.  There  has  always,  in 
the  case  of  d<imeslicaled  animals  and  plants,  been  a  lim- 
it to  man's  power  to  proihice  variilies,  in  like  manner 
as,  in  the  operations  of  nature,  the  sterility  of  hybrids 
has  raiM-d  a  barrier  against  the  multiplication  of  spe- 
cies which  caimot  be  passed. 

Darwin  believes  that  animals  have  descended  from  at 
in<»t  tmly  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  adds  that  analo- 
gy would  lead  him  one  Htej)  further,  viz.  to  the  belief 


that  all  animals  and  plants  have  descended  from  one 
prototype,  and  that  "  the  probability  is  that  all  the  or- 
ganic beings  that  have  ever  lived  iqion  the  earth  have 
desceniled  from  some  one  primordial  form  into  which 
life  was  first  breathed."  This  admits  that  life  has  been 
pro(hiced  upon  our  planet  by  one,  if  not  more,  divine 
creative  fiat;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  more  natural,  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  distinct  species  from  time  to  time  by  the 
exercise  of  similar  acts  of  divine  power  than  b}'  a  vain 
endeavor  to  link  together  animals  in  relationship  l)y  de- 
scent that  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  organization,  and  in 
all  tlie  habits,  propensities,  and  instincts  of  their  lives. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  position  is  not  confirmed  by 
geological  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  many  intermedi- 
ate liidis  which  must  necessarily  have  existed  between 
the  various  species  are  not  found  in  the  geological  for- 
mations. There  is  no  such  finely  graduated  organic 
chain  revealed  by  geology;  for  the  groups  of  animals, 
as  they  existed,  are  as  distinct  and  well  defined  in  those 
ancient  records  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  To  meet 
this  admitted  difficulty,  Darwin  is  driven  to  allege  "  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,"  arising, 
as  he  states,  "from  an  extremely  incomplete  examina- 
tion of  existing  strata,  and  the  small  proportion  which 
those  existing  strata  bear  to  those  others  which  have 
been  deposited,  and  removed  or  swept  away  by  denu- 
dation." These  are  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  put 
forth  without  foundation,  to  prop  up  a  failing  theory. 
No  well-informed  geologist  will  be  found  to  admit  that 
imperfections  could  exist  in  the  geological  record  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  so  many 
forms  of  life  as  must,  if  Darwin's  theory  be  true,  have 
been  in  existence  at  some  period  of  the  world's  historj-. 
Moreover,  his  suggestion  that  every  past  and  present  or- 
ganism has  descended  from  three  or  four  original  forms 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  life  must  have  existed  in  the 
planet  long  before  the  deposition  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  rocks,  in  which  the  first  groups  of  life  appear, 
and  that  the  rocks  in  which  these  remains  were  depos- 
ited have  been  either  removed  or  transformed.  This 
hypothesis  not  only  receives  no  countenance  from  the 
records  of  geology,  but  is  contradicted  by  all  the  evi- 
dence which  they  supply.  So  many  startling  conces- 
sions required  to  uphold  this  theory  of  the  production 
of  species  by  natural  selection,  without  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  creative  power  of  the  Almighty,  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  its  rejection,  even  if  the  more  direct 
arguments  to  which  we  have  referred  were  wanting. — 
Kitto.     See  Chkation. 

So  long  as  this,  which  has  now  come  to  be  generally 
known  as  "the  evolution  theory"  of  creation,  was  ad- 
vocated only  by  men  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
revelation,  the  theological  world  could  well  affoni  to 
leave  it  to  purely  scientific  treatises  for  a  solution  or 
refutation.  But  of  late  we  regret  to  see  it  has  cre]it 
insidiously  into  favor  with  some  professedh'  religious 
writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  see  anything  in  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  idea  of  creation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  eminent  scientist,  in  the  Melhodi.it  Quarterly 
Reriew  for  April,  1877,  art.  v,  commits  himself  substan- 
tially to  it,  and  even  defends  it,  although  with  the 
(pi.'difying  remark  that  it  camiot  be  said  to  have  been 
"demonstrated."  His  arguments  in  its  favor  are  drawn 
from  three  classes  of  facts  :  first,  geology  discloses  a 
.series  of  gradually  variant  fyjies,  with  many  gaps,  in- 
deed, l)etween,  yet  on  the  whole  corresjionding  to  such 
a  system  of  evolution  from  lower  to  higher  forms;  sec- 
ondly, links  are  constantly  discovered  between  genera 
formerly  supposed  to  be  widely  separated,  showing  a 
transition  from  one  to  the  other;  thirdly,  the  embryo 
of  every  animal  actually  passes  successively  through 
the  various  stages  iudit'ated  by  the  evolution  theory. 
All  this,  that  writer  thinks,  renders  it  "now  far  safer  to 
accept  the  hypothesis  than  to  reject  it."  It  may  seem 
f)resumptuous  for  theologians,  who  are  usually  spoken 
of  contemptuously  by  the  professional  scientist,  to  judge 
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in  this  matter;  but  as  the  writer  referred  to  further 
thinks  that  "  if  it  is  safer  for  tlic  scientist,  it  is  safer  for 
the  Christian,"  we  feel  authorized  to  question  both  the 
premise  and  the  concUisiou  of  tliat  demand.  For,  in 
the  tirst  place,  scientists  tliemselves  liave  not  fully  ac- 
cepted the  theor^v.  Even  the  learned  writer  quoted 
only  claims  for  it  the  authority  of  a  "  hypothesis."  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  ample  time  for  "scientists"  to 
make  such  demands  when  they  shall  have  proved  their 
theories,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  urge  their 
crude  and  unsettled  hypotheses  upon  other  people.  In 
the  second  place,  thej'  should  remember  that  this  is  not 
purel}'  a  scientific  question;  it  is  rather  a  historical,  if 
not  a  theological  one,  which  science  has  volunteered  to 
determine  in  its  own  fasliion.  The  Christian  or  the 
believer  in  an  inspired  account  of  creation  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  origin 
of  species:  he  attributes  it  to  the  direct  creative  act  of 
God,  continued  in  the  lineal  propagation  from  the  ini- 
tial pair  or  pairs  of  each  kind.  If  the  scientist  finds 
any  fault  with  this,  let  him  first  resolve  his  doubts,  and 
make  out  a  system  harmoniously,  fully,  and  definitely 
determined  according  to  the  boasted  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty of  his  own  method,  before  he  challenges  the  ad- 
herence of  others.  In  the  third  jdace,  let  him  mod- 
estly and  gratefully  call  to  mind  the  many  illustrious 
names  of  Cliristian  theologians  who  have  been,  and 
still  are,  more  or  less  eminent  as  scientists  also,  and 
whose  opinion  might  at  least  be  invoked  before  a  final 
verdict  is  made  up  and  published  as  biniiing  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Naj',  more,  let  him  consider  that  in- 
telligent parties  standing  somewhat  outside  of  the  im- 
mediate discussion  are  generally  better  prepared,  be- 
cause more  cool  and  less  committed,  and  actually  occu- 
pying a  broader  field  of  view,  to  come  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion on  such  mooted  points  when  the  evidence  is  con- 
flicting, and  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  cumulative  charac- 
ter, than  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  dispute. 
We,  therefore,  say,  emphatically,  let  the  naturalist  pur- 
sue his  investigations,  gather  and  analyze  all  the  facts, 
even  speculate,  if  he  pleases,  on  their  bearings ;  and 
then  present  the  whole  for  the  candid  and  general 
judgment  of  the  educated  world,  exclusive  of  invidi- 
ous classification.  In  short,  common-sense  must  deter- 
mine in  this,  as  in  everj'  extensive  generalization.  A 
jury  of  plain,  practical  men  is  most  competent  to  de- 
cide an  issue,  although  the  testimony  of  experts  may 
be  needed  in  the  evidence. 

Let  us  now  bestow  a  few  words  upon  the  facts  ar- 
rayed above  as  warranting  a  concurrence  in  the  evolu- 
tion theory.  We  are  ourselves  amazed  that  the  acute 
and  learned  writer  who  clearly  presents  them  did  not 
perceive  their  utter  insufficiency  as  proof  of  the  posi- 
tion taken.  The  evidence  from  geology  is  little  more 
than  that  from  the  various  orders  of  animated  beings 
now  observed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  oidy 
difference,  if  anj-,  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  all  simultaneous  or  synchronal :  nor  are  those 
now  extant  to  be  found  all  in  one  habitat.  The  first 
and  second  arguments,  therefore,  resolve  themselves 
substantially  into  one,  and  this  has  the  great  flaw  of 
the  supposition — the  begging  of  the  main  question  in 
reality — that  the  many  missing  links  will  yet  be  found, 
or,  if  not  found,  still  once  existed.  The  third  argument 
is  parallel,  but  still  weaker,  because  in  the  embryo  we 
have  the  actual  stages,  again,  with  many  and  notable 
gaps,  but  they  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  that  arrest 
at  any  particular  point  which  the  theory  supposes. 
The  germ  of  each  animal  in  generation  must  go  on  im- 
mediately to  its  complete  development,  or  perish  at  once 
as  an  abortion.  None  can  stop  short  of  its  peculiar 
type,  nor  go  bej^ond  it.  In  fine,  the  fact  patent  to  ev- 
ery observer,  and  one  which,  to  the  common  mind,  dis- 
poses of  this  whole  speculation,  is  that  each  species  reg- 
ularly and  inevitably  propagates  substantially  its  own 
pattern,  with  no  such  variations  as  the  three  classes  of 
phenomena  referred  to  exhibit;  or  else  refuses  to  repro- 


duce permanent  organisms  at  all.  The  grand  fallacy 
in  the  evolution  argimient — even  as  a  presumption  (and 
we  might  truly  call  it  such  in  more  than  one  sense) — is 
the  mistaking  of  analogy  for  identity.  A  sitiiilar  law 
of  progress  is  seen  in  all  God's  works;  but  this  does  not 
prove,  nor  even  render  it  probable,  that  each  step  was 
historically  developed  out  of  the  preceding.  Wherever 
we  have  been  able  to  record  the  process,  the  succession 
of  order  has  been  found  to  be  maintained,  but  there  has 
been  a  break  in  the  genetic  production  of  the  individu- 
als. The  same  mistake  has  been  committed  by  those 
who  confound  the  geological  cycles  with  the  "days"  of 
the  demiurgic  week,  llesemblances  in  plan  have  been 
thought  to  prove  historical  identity.     See  Geology. 

Accordingly,  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  A.  De  Quatrefages, 
professor  of  anthropology  in  the  Jluseura  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  moderate  conservatism  in  the  scientific  disputes 
about  the  origin  of  species,  but  whose  eminent  posi- 
tion as  an  anthropologist  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
Mr.  Huxley, is  decidedly  opposed  to  evolutionary  ideas; 
he  draws  out  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  species  is  a  reality."  Many  readers, 
therefore,  will  turn  with  especial  interest  to  the  divis- 
ion of  his  subject  in  which  he  examines  in  succession 
the  theories  of  Darwin,  Hiickel,  Vogt,  Wallace,  Naudin, 
and  others.  The  anticiuity  of  the  human  species;  how 
the  globe  was  peopled,  and  races  formed;  their  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  characteristics:  such  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  "  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series"  entitled  The  Human  Species 
(Lond.  1879).  See  also  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Oct.  1857 ; 
Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  18C1. 

Species,  a  term  used  in  eucharistic  theologj'  to  de- 
note the  outward  and  visible  part  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

Speckled  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three 
Heb.  words,  which  have  very  different  significations : 
1.  "IpS,  naked,  spotted,  as  black  goats  or  sheep  with 
white  spots,  or  vice  versa  (  Gen.  xxx,  32,  33,  35,  39 ; 
xxxi,  8,  10,  12);  2.  p"iil3,  saiok,  hoy,  as  reddish  horses 
(Zech.i,  8);  3.  ^'13^,  tsahiia,  strijted,  as  the  hyena  (Jer. 
xii,  9).     SeeCoLOu;  Hykna. 

Speckter,  Euwin,  a  German  painter,  was  born  at 
Hamburg  in  1806.  Encouraged  by  Von  Rumohr,  he 
made  an  artistic  tour,  in  1823,  through  Schleswig  and 
the  neighboring  country.  In  1825  he  visited  Munich 
and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  re- 
turning to  Hamburg  in  1829.  In  September,  1830,  he 
started  for  Itah',  where  he  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1834.  His  "death  took  place  Nov.  23,  1835.  His 
paintings  on  sacred  subjects  are,  Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria : — The  Women  at  the  Tomb.  See  English 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Spectre.  A  belief  in  apparitions  was  universal 
among  the  ancients,  especially  in  the  East;  and  the  Is- 
raelites, even  before  the  Captivity,  notwithstanding  the 
aversion  of  their  religion  to  dremonology  (see  Crusius 
[B.],  Bibl.  Theol.  p.  293),  had  in  popular  superstition 
their  spectral  forms  with  which  the\'  peopled  desert  re- 
gions. See  AzAZKL.  At  a  later  period  the  spectres 
and  evil  spirits  were  confoimded  together  (Tobit  viii,  3; 
Baruch  iv,  35).  The  canonical  books  refer  (Isa.  xxxiv, 
13)  to  a  female  night-monster  (n'^?"?)  and  goatlike 
savages  (D'^'nS'ilJ),  who  danced  and  called  to  each  other 
(xiii,  21).  See  Satyr.  In  the  Targum,  and  by  the 
rabbins,  this  popular  belief  is  more  fully  unfolded  as  a 
part  of  foreign  da;monology  ;  but  much  of  it  may  have 
come  down  from  earlier  times.  These  ghostly  beings 
are  classed  as  night,  morning,  and  mid -day  spectres 
(Targum  at  Cant,  iv,  9).  The  last  {caifiovia  ^Ka^fijipi.- 
va,  Sept.  at  Psa.  xc,  6 ;  "'^"in'^13,  Targum  at  Cant,  iv,  6) 
appear  at  noon,  when  people  unconcernedly  resign  them- 
selves to  repose  (the  siesta;  see  Philostr.  Her.  i,  4) ;  and 
they  are  especially  dangerous  (Aben-Ezra,  On  Job  Hi,  5). 
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Mnniincr  spectres  arc  callcil  '^"I'^'^eS  in  the  Targiim 
(Psa.  <-xxi.  C)^  Amoii};  the  iiijilit  spectres  (coinp.  JIatt. 
xiv,  iCi;  similar  was  the  (ireck  l-^mpiiga  [see  the  Sclio- 
liast  on  Arisi..|.li.  l{ati.-29b\  VoKken,  Dittir.  p.  132;  Bern- 
liarilvi-ii  Di.Miys. /'<(•(.//.  p.  721  J)  was  the  l.iUth.n  beaii- 
lifiil  w.imaii  wild  especially  waylaid  cliiklren  and  killed 
tliem  (^like  the  Liimiti.<  [com]),  the  Vulg.  at  Isa.  xxxiv, 
14  J  and  Slrii/es  of  the  Romans  [Hochart,  H'wroz.  iii,831 ; 
Meineke  on  Slenander,  p.  145;  comp.  I'hilostr.  .4/W/.  iv, 
25],  and  l\w  iihmih  of  the  modern  Arabians);  male  in- 
fants to  the  eii;hth,  and  female  to  the  twentieth,  day 
after  their  birth  (see  Eisennienger,  Kiitikrki.  Jiukiith. 
ii.  413  «(..  4.'>2:  Scl.len,  De  l>iis  Si/r.  p.  249  sq.)-  An- 
other spirit  inimical  to  chihlrcn,  i)articiilarly  to  such  as 
do  not  keep  clean  hands  (^Mishna,  Joiiui,  Ixxvii,  2;  Tu- 
iiiiitli,  XX,  2),  was  called  xritl"^"  (but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  used  to  threaten  their  children  with 
sprites,  as  the  Romans  did  with  their  Inri-fe  [Spanheim 
on  Callim.  />i(iii.  r)9],  like  modern  vulgar  biif/aboox). 
See  Van  Dale.  Idvl.  p.  94  sq. ;  Donghtiei  Aiuilecl.  i,  246. 
— Winer,  i,  422.     See  SLt'EKSTinoN. 

Spee,  Fkiediucii  von,  a  (ierman  Jesuit  and  com- 
poser of  religions  poems,  was  born  at  Kaiserwerth  in 
1591  of  the  noble  family  Spee  von  Langenberg,  entered 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (IfilO),  and 
was  employed  in  the  school  at  Cologne  as  teacher  of 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  morals.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  (about  l(i27)  to  Wiirzburg  and  Hamberg,  and 
transferred  to  the  pastorate,  a  measure  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  his  teaching  on 
the  part  of  his  superiors,  lie  had  acquired  both  repu- 
tation and  popidarity  with  his  auditors;  but  later  events 
reveal  a  tlegree  of  liberality  in  his  views  such  as  Jesuit- 
ism does  not  often  tolerate.  While  acting  as  a  pastor 
.Spee  was  often  obliged  to  minister  to  the  unfortunates 
who  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  and,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  torture  to  make  the  most  improbable  con- 
fessions, were  condemned  to  death  by  fire.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  these  miserable  victims  came  under  his 
care  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  is  related  that  he 
was  asked  by  John  Philip  of  Schonborn,  subsequently 
the  elector  of  Jlayence,  why  his  head  was  gray  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty;  and  that  he  gave  as  a  reason  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  oldiged  to  accompany  so  many 
witches  to  the  stake,  though  every  one  of  them  was  in- 
nocent. He  gave  a  more  emphatic  expression  to  his 
sentiments  upon  this  matter  by  the  (anonymous)  publi- 
cation of  a  Ciiiilin  CriiiiiiKiliK,  r.  (le  J'rocfK.vi  contra  Sa- 
ijiig  l.ihn-,  in  which  he  stripped  off  the  false  gloss  from 
the  princifiies  and  the  indefensible  judicial  methods  b\' 
which  such  prosecutions  were  controlled.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  suspected  of  the  authorship  by  his 
superiors,  as  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Lower  Sax- 
ony to  attemjit  the  conversion  of  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  actually  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a 
Protestant  community;  but, according  to  .lesuiiical  au- 
ihoritii's,  came  near  to  suflering  a  martyr's  death  in  con- 
Hoquence.  lie  was  attacked  by  an  assassin,  sai<l  to  have 
iK-en  employed  by  the  Protestants  of  llildesheim,  who 
bent  him  unmerrifully ;  and  having  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  missionary  work,  as  the  result,  he  went  to  Treves. 
This  place  afforded  him  a  wide  (icld  of  pastoral  useful- 
ness, csjiecially  during  the  siege  and  slorm  of  lt;3.')  by 
Imperialists  an<l  Spaniards.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
liis  lalnirs  for  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  an(l  also  for 
the  im[K)verisIied  and  the  prisoners.  While  engaged  in 
such  work  he  was  taken  with  fever,  and  died  Aug.  7, 
103.'(.  Spec's  reputation  rests  on  his  religious  poems, 
which  are  contained  in  two  colh-elions,  the  Triilz-Snrh- 
tiijiill  nnri  tlu:  (iiildiiiin  I'lifitiulhitrli.  The  former  was 
first  issued  at  Cologne  in  1049,  and  ap))eared  afterwards 
in  several  editions;  but  was  then  lost  from  observation 
until  Mrentano  republisheii  it  in  a  somewhat  modernized 
form  in  |H17.  '|i,e  latter,  whicli  received  high  com- 
memlaiion  fmm  Iz-ibnit/,  {Theodii-fip,  (j  90),  likewise  ap- 
jK-ared  for  the  fir.-i  time  after  the  author's  death,  in  10  13, 


perhaps  not  earlier  even  than  1G49,  As  a  poet  Spee 
stands  alone,  holding  no  relation  to  any  of  the  schools 
of  his  century.  He  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  prosody 
and  euphonic  forms,  and  felt  profoundly  the  spirit  of  his 
compositions.  He  was,  moreover,  entirely  rational,  a 
lover  of  nature ;  and,  consequently,  in  no  danger  of  a 
mystical  absorption  in  God  or  of  a  theoso])hic  panthe- 
ism. His  poems  are  not,  however,  hymns;  they  were 
composed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  use  by  a 
Christian  congregation.  Their  subject  is  always  either 
some  observation  of  nature  or  an  expression  of  the  au- 
thor's intense  and  glowing  love  for  Christ,  Occasional 
stanzas  are  worthy  of  comjiarison  with  the  productions 
of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  of  his  country ;  but  the 
adoption  oi the  juistoriil  as  a  medium  for  ex]iressing  the 
poet's  admiration  of  (iod  will  serve  to  show  how  utterly 
unsuited  are  his  works  for  a  place  in  the  worship  of  the 
congregation.  Spec's  writings  were  pid>lished  by  Smets 
{Fiomme  LieJer  /Speeds  [Bonn,  1849]);  and  earlier  bv 
Fiirster,  in  Midler's  Bihliuth.  dexifscher  Dichter  des  Mien 
Jdhrhundeiis  (Leips.  1831,  vol.  xii),  the  latter  preserving 
the  original  form  more  faithfully  than  the  other.  The 
(liildenes  Tiif/endbuch.  somewhat  changed,  was  repub- 
lished at  Coblentz  in  1850  as  a  Roman  Catholic  manual 
of  devotion.  See  Hauber,  Biblioth.  Magico,  vol.  iii; 
(iiirres,  Christ/.  Mi/stik-,  vol.  iv.  —  Herzog,  Reid-Euaj- 
khp.  s.  v, 

Speece,  CoNnAn,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  tlie  town  of  New  London,  Bedford  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  7, 
177(5.  Being  engaged  in  agrictdtiiral  pursuits  until 
1792,  he  had  little  early  educational  advantages,  but 
afterwards  studied  at  a  grammar-school  near  New  Lon- 
don and  at  Washington  College.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  mysterious  passages  of  Scripture  he  was 
driven,  as  he  says,  '•  by  my  own  ignorance  and  pride," 
to  the  brink  of  infidelity,  from  which  he  was  rescued 
by  means  of  .Jenyns's  Intenial  Evidence  and  Beattie's 
Ecidences.  He  united  with  the  Presbvterian  Church 
in  April,  1796,  at  New  ISIonmouth,  and  in  September 
following  was  received  as  a  candidate  by  the  Presbj-- 
tery  of  Lexington.  Certain  difficulties  on  tlie  subject 
of  infant  baptism  led  to  the  postponement  of  his  licen- 
sure, and  in  the  spring  of  1799  he  became  tutor  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  was  immersed  by  a 
Baptist  preacher,  April,  1800,  and  began  to  preach,  but 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  shortly  after  led  liim  to  ac- 
cept infant  baptism.  He  withdrew  from  the  Baptist 
communion,  was  licensed  to  preach,  April  9,  1801,  by 
the  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  appointed  general  mis- 
sionary. His  labors  sjiread  over  a  large  jiart  of  East- 
ern Virginia.  In  February,  1803,  be  commenced  his 
connection  with  a  church  in  ]Monlg(imer\-  County,  Mil., 
called  Cajitain  John,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  or- 
dination by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  April  22,  1804, 
he  was  installed  ])astor.  This  connection,  because  of 
his  ill-health,  was  dissolved  in  April,  1805,  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  in  (ioocbland  and  Fluvanna  comities 
until  180C),  and  in  the  counties  of  Powhatan  and  Cum- 
berland until  1)SI2,  In  October,  1813,  he  was  installed 
[lastor  of  Augusta  Church,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Feb.  17,  1836.  He  published.  The  Mountaineer 
(1813-16,  8  editions):  —  a  number  of  single  Sermons 
(1810-32) : — and  some  Poems.  See  Sprague,  Anmds  <<f 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  284. 

Speed,  John,  an  English  historian,  was  born  at 
Farriugion,  in  Cheshire,  aliout  1555.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  but  was  taken  from  his 
shop  by  Sir  I'"ulk  (;reville,and  supported  by  him  in  the 
study  of  ICnglish  history  and  antiquities.  Besides  oth- 
er works  of  history,  he  wrote.  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
or  Cenedloi/ies  fif\Scrij)ture  (1593,  8vo).  This  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1611,  and 
l)rinted  for  many  years  in  the  subsequent  editions.  He 
died  July  28,  1629,  See  Chalmers,  JUo;/.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Spegel,  Haqiin,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  born  at 
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Ronneby,  June  14,  1645,  being  the  son  of  a  pastor. 
Haviuff  studied  belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Lund, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  iniivcrsities  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, he  at  length  (about  1672)  became  preacher  to 
the  queen,  and  later  (1675)  of  the  court  of  Charles  XI. 
In  1686  he  was  made  bishop  of  Shara,  in  1692  of  Lin- 
kiiping,  and  in  1711  archbishop  of  Upsala.  After  a 
learned,  amiable,  and  patriotic  career,  he  died  at  Up- 
sala, Dec.  14,  1713,  leaving  several  pious  and  historical 
works,  which  are  enumerated  in  Iloefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generak,  s.  v. 

Speke-house,  a  room  in  religious  houses  set  apart 
for  conversation. 

Spells.  Constantine  had  allowed  the  heathen,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reformation,  not  only  to  consult 
their  augurs  in  public,  but  also  to  use  charms  by  way 
of  remedy  for  bodily  distempers,  and  to  prevent  storms. 
Many  Christians  were  much  inclined  to  this  practice, 
and  made  use  of  charms  and  amulets.  The  Church 
was  forced  to  make  severe  laws  against  this  supersti- 
tion. The  Council  of  Laodicea  condemns  clergymen 
who  made  phylacteries.  Those  were  condemned  also 
who  pretended  to  work  cures  by  enchantments,  di- 
viners, etc.,  and  those  who  consulted  them.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  v,  §  6. 

Spelt.     See  Rye. 

Spence,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  converted  while  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Dawson,  Ga.,  1865.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1869,  and  was  superannuated  by 
the  South  Georgia  Conference  in  1874,  His  health 
continued  to  decline,  and  he  died  of  heart-disease,  April 
23,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annuul  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church.  South,  1875,  p.  175. 

Spence,  Joseph,  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
was  born  in  1698,  and  educated  probably  at  Winchester 
School,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  Nov.  2,  1727.  He  was  elected  professor 
of  poetry  July  11,  1728,  and  about  1731  travelled  with 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  into  Italy.  In  1742  his  college 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  (ireat  Horwood,  in 
Buckinghamshire;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Holmes  as  his  majesty's  professor  of  mod- 
ern history  at  Oxford.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of 
the  seventh  stall  at  Durham  ^lay  24,  1754.  His  death, 
by  drowning  in  a  canal  in  Bytleet,  Surrey,  occurred  Aug. 
20,  1768.  His  writings  were  mostly  in  the  realm  of 
polite  literature,  as,  A  n  Essay  on  Pope's  Odi/ssei/  (1727)  : 
— Polyinetis  (1747,  fol.).  He  published.  Remarks  and 
Dissertations  nn  Virgil,  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  with  notes, 
etc.  (1768,  4lo).  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain 
Matter  of  Fact,  or  a  Short  Review  of  the  Reigns  of  our 
Popish  Priiuies  since  the  Reformation  (pt.  i,  1748,  ]2mo). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  AUiboue,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
ami  Amer.  A  ulkors,  s.  v. 

Spence,  Robert  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  INIay  11,  1824,  in 
South  Carolina.  He  first  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  this  being  dissolved  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  then  united  with  the  JMethodist.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1849. 
After  a  successful  ministry  of  about  six  years,  his  health 
entirely  failed,  and  he  retired  to  his  mother's  home  in 
Kemper  County,  Miss.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  27,  1856. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1856,  p.  707. 

Spencer,  Elihu,  D.D.,  a  Presb^'terian  divine,  was 
born  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1721.  He  com- 
menced a  course  of  literarv  study,  with  a  view  to  the 
Gospel  ministry,  in  March,  1740,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  September,  1746.  After  graduation  he  was 
urged  to  undertake  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society  in 
Great  Britain  which  had  fostered  the  other  missions 
among  the  Indians,  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  task. 


and  in  September,  1748,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  with  a  special  view  to  an  Indian 
mission.  The  leadings  of  Providence,  nowe  ver,  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  direct  his  labors  into  another  and 
entirely  different  department  of  evangelical  work,  and 
Feb.  7,  1750,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  then  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  president  Dickinson.  It  was 
during  his  pastorate  in  Elizabethtown  that  his  charac- 
ter for  piety  and  public  spirit  prompted  the  trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  elect  him  one  of  the  cor- 
porate guardians  of  that  institution,  which  office  he 
held  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1756  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  in  1758 
he  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  New  York  troops, 
then  about  to  take  their  place  in  the  French  war  still 
raging.  When  his  services  as  chaplain  were  closed,  he 
connected  himself  with  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
and  labored  several  years  in  the  contiguous  congrega- 
tions of  Shrewsbury,  INIiddletown  Point,  Shark  River,  and 
Amboy.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  which  was  pub- 
lished, and  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  attention. 
The  subject  of  it  was  "The  State  of  the  Dissenting  In- 
terest in  the  Middle  Colonies  of  America."  It  was 
originally  dated  at  Jamaica,  July  2,  1759,  and  there 
were  some  amendments  and  additions  to  it  at  Shrews- 
bury on  Nov.  3.  This  was  the  only  formal  work  he 
ever  committed  to  the  press.  In  1764  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  their  congregations  in  the  South 
were  in  an  unformed  and  irregular  state,  sent  the 
Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  and  Alexander  McWhorter  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  to  prepare  thern  for  a  more  orderly  ami 
edifying  organization.  Soon  after  returning  from  this 
important  service,  he  became  pastor  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  Delaware,  where  he  spent  five  years.  In 
1769  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  he  remained  nsefid  and  beloved  until  he  was  re- 
moved by  death,  Dec.  27,  1784.  Dr.  Spencer  was  pos- 
sessed of  fine  genius,  great  vivacity,  ardent  piety,  and 
special  merits  as  a  preacher  and  a  man.  In  1782  the 
Universit\'  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
iii,  165.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spencer,  Francis,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
at  Springville,  Pa.,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  afterwards  united  with  the  Methodist  Cliurch,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  June  10,  1848.  He  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Wyoming  Conference  in  1855,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  thereof  until  his  death.  Sept,  18,  1862. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  77. 

Spencer,  Ichabod  Smith,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Rupert,  Vt., 
Feb.  23, 1798.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited,  consisting  only  of  the  training  of  a  common 
school.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1815,  marked  a  de- 
cisive epoch  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  following 
year  he  left  home,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  converted  and 
first  felt  strongly  impressed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  both  talents  and  scholarship ; 
studied  theology  privately  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew Yates,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Un- 
ion College;  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1825, 
and  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  that  place, 
which  he  soon  succeeded  in  raising  to  a  commanding 
position  among  the  primary  educational  institutions  of 
the  State ;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Geneva  iu 
November,  1826 ;  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1828,  where  he 
continued  laboring  with  the  most  remarkable  success 
until  March  23, 1832,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
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ihc  Socoml  Troiiliyterian  Cliiiroh.  Brooklyn.  L.  I.,  which  ! 
yt&»  his  la>t  li<l<l  of  iniiiisurial  hU>or.  Ky  liis  irreat  wis- 
dom aii<l  iniTjiy.  ami  ahii>>st  iiiR'Xam]>liil  iiuliistry,  he 
succeeik'tl  ill  raising;  this  church  into  one  of  the  most 
pnwfXToiis  and  illicient  churches  in  the  Presbyterian 
deiioniiiiation.  In  INW  he  accepted  the  professorship 
exiraonliiiary  of  Uiblical  history  in  the  L'nion  i'heolot;- 
ical  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  ami  retained  it  for 
about  four  years.  In  If^U  he  receiveil  Ilie  degree  of 
D.U.  from  ilainilton  Collef,'e.  lie  died  Nov. -23.  18.^4. 
The  high  estimate  in  which  Dr.  Sjiencer  was  held  was 
surticieiitly  evinced  by  the  efTorts  tliat  were  made  to  se- 
cure his  services  in  various  de])artnients  of  ministerial 
labor.  Ill  l«3tl  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  tlie 
University  of  Alabama:  in  \f<',V2.  to  tlie  presidency  of 
Hamili.iii  Colle>;e.  In  l^.j;}  he  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  pastoral  tlieolo^jy  in  the  East  Windsor 
Theological  .Seminary  ;  and  many  formal  calls  were  put 
into  liis  haiuls  from  churches  in  various  imptirtant  cit- 
ies, but  none  of  these  tempted  him  from  his  chosen 
field.  He  published  nine  single  sernuins,  1835-50,  and 
the  following  well-known  works :  -1  Pas/or's  Sketches, 
or  CoitreiiKilioiiji  tril/i  A iijriniig  Inquirers  respecting  the 
Way  (»/■  .Sdlnilioit  (N.  Y.  1850;  second  series,  1853); 
theiie  sketches  have  been  republished  in  England,  and 
also  in  French  in  France : — Seniioiis,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life  by  IJev.  J.  M.  Sherwood  (N.  Y.  1855,2  vols.). 
Also  since  his  death  have  been  published :  Discourses 
on  Sacrumeiitfil  Occas,(ms,\\\t\\  an  Introduction  by  (iar- 
diner  .Spring.  D.U.  (18t;i,  18i;-.';  Loml.  m'A):  —  Eri- 
dnicts  ofUiriue  ReveUition  ( IJostoii,  18(j5 ).  See  Spraguc, 
Amittls  of  the  Aiiier.  I'ulpit,  iv,  710;  Allibone.  Did.  of 
hrit.  (ind  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  JJibl.  Repert.  July,  18G1, 
p.  57-.>.      (.I.L.S.) 

Spencer.  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  a 
native  of  IJoctoii-uinler-Hlean,  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
baptized  Oct.  31,  11)30.  lie  was  educated  at  Canter- 
biiry.aiid  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Candiridge, 
March  25,1 045.  taking  his  A.B.in  1G48,A.M.  in  lC,V2,and 
being  chosen  fellow  in  165.5.  He  became  a  tutor,  was  ap- 
(Miiiited  a  university  preacher, and  served  the  cures,  first 
of  .St.  Ciles  and  then  of  St.  Benedict,  in  Cambridge.  He 
look  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  165!),  and  tiiat  of  D.D.  in 
lG(i5;  was  presented,  16ti7,  by  his  college  to  the  rector}' 
of  Lainlbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Aug.  3  was  elected 
master  of  the  college.  About  a  month  later  he  was 
j>rcferred  liv  the  king  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury, 
ill  1672  to  a  prebend  of  Ely,  and  in  1677  to  the  deanery 
of  that  church,  lie  resigned,  1683,  the  rectory  of  Land- 
beach  in  favor  of  his  kinsman,  \Vm.  .Spencer.  In  1687 
he  purchased  an  estate  in  Ehninglon,  Xorlhaniptonshire, 
and  settled  it  by  deed  on  the  college.  lie  died  May  27, 
169.0.  Dr.  Spencer  )mlilished  a  sermon,  I'he  J)'i;/hte<i)is 
Hitler  (  1660): — .1  Discourse  cnncertiiii;/  ] ' nxlit/ies  (1663)  ; 
a  second  edition  was  published  (Lond.  1665,  8vo),  to 
which  was  ailded  a  I^tin  Dissertation  concerning  Urim 
and  Thtimmim  (1669,  1670): — .1  Discourse  conceiiiing 
Vulgar  Prophecies  (1665, 8vo) : — De  Let/ibiis  Hebraornm 
Ititualihiis  el  eniiiiii  Riilionihiis  I.ihri  Tres  (Camb.  1685, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  l)y  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fourth  book,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
university  (ibid.  1727,2  vols.  fol.).  "This  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  best  edition,  although  that  by  Pfaff 
(Tl)bingeii,  1732,  2  voLs.  fol.)  is  in  some  respects  more 
desirable.as  it  contains  a  dis.s<'rtation  by  the  editor  on  the 
life  of  .Spencer,  the  value  rif  his  work,  its  errors,  and  the 
author*  wholinve  written  against  it.  The  work  is  jire- 
ceded  by  f'riil,gi,mniii,  in  wliicli  the  author  shows  that 
the  .MoNiir  laws  were  not  given  by  (Jod  arbitrarily,  but 
were  founded  on  reasons  which  it  is  desirable  ami  ])rof- 
itoble  to  M-arch  into,  b<i  far  as  the  ol)scurity  of  the  sub- 
ject |M-rmits.  The  work  itsttlf  is  divided  into  three  (in 
the  wcoiid  ediiiciii  into  four)  books.  The  (irst  book 
treats  of  the  gemrni  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  with  a 
disM'rtation  on  the  Thiomicy.  The  stM-ond  considers 
thorn!  laws  to  which  the  customs  of  the  /abeans,  or  .Sa- 
bi-ans,  gave  fx:ca.sion,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  apos- 


tolic decree,  Acts  xv.  The  third  discusses  the  laws 
and  institutions  to  which  the  usages  of  the  Gentiles  fur- 
nished the  occasion,  in  eight  dissertations:  1.  Of  the 
rites  generally  transferred  from  Gentile  customs  to  the 
law;  2.  Of  the  origin  of  sacrifice;  3.  Of  purifications; 
4.  Of  new  moons;  5.  Of  the  ark  and  cherubim  ;  6.  Of 
the  Temple;  7.  Of  the  origin  of  Urim  and  Thummim; 
8.  Of  the  scape-goat.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the 
rites  and  customs  which  the  Jews  borrowed  from  the 
(ientiles,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any  divine  warrant  ; 
with  a  dissertation  on  phylacteries.  The  great  error 
of  this  learned  and  admirable  work  is  its  derivation,  to 
an  undue  extent,  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  from  the  idolatrous  nations  around;  hut  the  er- 
ror is  one  of  excess,  not  of  principle ;  for  much  that  was 
incorporated  in  Judaism  had  been  in  existence  from  the 
earliest  ages."  See  Chalmers,  AVo.r/. /ViVV.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BHt.  and 
Avier.  A  nthors,  s.  v. 

Spencer,  Robert  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Jlethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Columbia.  Ohio,  F"eb.  10, 
1806.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1824. 
He  lalwred  actively  for  thirty-four  years,  sixteen  of 
them  as  presiding  elder,  when  he  was  obliged,  by  reason 
of  ill-health,  to  retire.  He  died  shortly  after,  Aug.  30, 
1858.  He  was  unaffectedly  pious,  diligent  in  study, 
grave  and  dignified  in  the  pulpit.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1858,  p.  298. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Hertford,  Jan.  21,  1791.  He  wejit  to 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  religious  impressions 
and  exercises  were  early  manifested.  The  special  in- 
clination of  his  mind  was  so  early  disclosed  that  preach- 
ers and  preaching  seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts. 
His  manners  were  exceedingly  amiable  and  engaging. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  his  convictions  became  settled 
that  to  preach  was  his  duty.  Difficulties  beset  him  on 
every  side;  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  work  wholly 
unsuited  to  his  taste,  his  father  not  being  wealthy.  But 
at  length  Providence  opened  his  way,  and  a  kind  friend 
had  him  placed  in  an  academy  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  when  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  Pev.  Mr, 
Hoiulle;  with  other  studies,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Hebrew.  He  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  views  of 
theological  truth  in  connection  with  his  call  to  the  miiv 
istry.  In  January,  1807.  having  passed  a  remarkably 
good  examination  on  all  his  studies,  he  went  home,  and 
while  there  preached  h^s  first  public  sermon.  Those 
who  heard  him  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. His  fame  spread  in  every  direction,  and  won- 
dering, weeping  crowds  followed  him  everywhere,  in 
fields,  barns,  school-houses,  workshops,  in  towns  and  cit- 
ies, as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  lady  Huntingdon's 
chapel  at  Brighton.  On  Nov.  5  he  w^as  appointed  to 
preach  at  Cambridge  in  the  pulpit  previously  occupied 
by  the  Pev.  Pobert  Hall.  ]\Ir.  Spencer  was  ordered  to 
go  to  Liverpool,  and  he  entered  u]ion  his  duties  June 
30,  IHK).  His  preaching  afl'ectcd  all  hearts,  and  during 
the  five  Sabbaths  of  his  stay  be  attracted  increasing 
multitudes  from  all  parts,  and  at  the  close  he  received 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate.  This  he  accepted, 
though  he  had  numerous  calls  from  other  places,  in- 
cluding London.  When  he  entered  upon  his  pastoral 
lalxirs  in  Liverpool  he  was  just  twenty  years  of  age. 
All  the  circumstances  were  of  the  most  auspicious  char- 
acter, and  the  congregation  looked  forward  to  a  long 
and  prosperous  pastorate.  On  June  27,  1811,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor.  The  Church  at  once  be- 
gan to  increase  its  membership  by  conversions,  and  God 
.set  his  seal  u|)on  his  ministry;  but  alas  that  the  flower 
which  had  just  begun  to  o|)en  with  such  bloom  and 
beauty  should  be  suddenly  blighted !  On  IMonday  morn- 
ing, Aug.  5,  1811,  he  left  his  home  and  started  out  to 
take  a  bath.     He  entered  the  water  near  the  llercula- 
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iiciim  Potteries,  and  was  seen  soon  after  by  one  of  the 
workmen  to  be  carried  rapidly  by  tlie  tide  around  a 
projectiii,^  rock  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  and  after  vain- 
ly struggling  he  sank  to  rise  no  more.  His  b<idy  was 
recovered  fifty  minutes  afterwards.  Every  effort  that 
kind  friends  and  medical  skill  could  exert  to  resuscitate 
the  body  proved  unavailing.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Spencer,  'Williain  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1813.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  University  of  New  York ;  graduated  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1845  ; 
was  licensed  by  Genesee  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by 
Utica  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  same  year.  After  spending  some  years 
there,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  subsequent- 
ly became  the  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication 
Committee  in  Philadelphia ;  then  returned  to  pastoral 
labor  in  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  111. ;  and  more  recently 
in  Chicago,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  IG,  1861.  Mr. 
Spencer  possessed  fine  mental  powers,  was  eminently 
jiublic-spirited,  and  loval  to  the  Church.  See  Wilson, 
J'lt^sh.  Hist.  Almunac,  1862,  p.  196. 

Spener,  Philip  Jacob,  the  father  of  Pietism  (q.  v.), 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  the 
Church  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Alsace,  at  Rap- 
poltsweiler,  in  1635,  though  he  was  wont  to  consider 
himself  a  Strasburger  because  the  family  had  originated 
in  that  city.  Reared  amid  pious  surroundings,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  naturally  serious  and  retiring  disposition,  he 
was  easily  impressed  with  religious  things;  and  the  in- 
tluence  of  his  godmother,  a  dowager  countess  of  Rap- 
]ioltstein,  the  reading  of  edifying  books  like  Arnd's  True 
Christianity,  and  the  habit  of  prayer,  early  cultivated, 
contributed  to  a  rapid  development  of  his  religious 
character  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  He  was  indebted 
for  both  religious  and  intellectual  training  to  Joacliim 
StoU  (subsequently  his  brother-in-law,  and  from  1645 
preacher  to  the  counts  of  Rappoltstein  [see  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Stoll  in  Rtihrich,  Mittheiluw/en  uus 
d.  eruiif/.  Kirche  des  Elsasses  (1855),  iii,  3"21]),  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  Strasburg  when  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  theological  instructors  in  Strasburg  were 
Dorsche  (who  left  in  1653),  Dannhauer,  J.  Schmid,  and 
Sebastian  Schmid.  Dannhauer  indoctrinated  him  in 
the  strictest  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  J.  Schmid  be- 
came his  "  father  in  Christ,"  and  Seb.  Schmid  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  exegetes  of  his  time.  To 
these  must  be  added  Bocler,  who  excited  in  the  youth 
an  abiding  love  for  the  study  of  history. 

Spener  tilled  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  count-palatine  Christian  H  from  1654  to  1656,  and 
afterwards  entered  on  the  then  usual  pereririnutio  aca- 
deinica.  He  went  to  Basle  in  1659,  and  studied  Hebrew 
under  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  French.  A  severe  illness  de- 
tained him  at  Geneva  a  whole  year,  and  the  association 
with  Reformed  clergj-men  which  thus  became  possible 
to  him  greatly  enlarged  his  views  and  sympathies.  His 
letters  of  this  period  breathe  the  warmest  admiration  of 
the  (ienevan  Church.  He  met  Labadie  and  published 
a  German  edition  of  that  fiery  preacher's  Manuel  de 
Priere.  On  his  return  from  Geneva  he  visited  the 
court  of  Wurtemberg  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to 
count  Rappoltstein.  His  bearing  impressed  the  duke 
favorably,  and  induced  the  latter  to  offer  him  an  ap- 
pointment; but  a  call  to  Strasburg,  which  allowed  him 
tlie  privilege  of  devoting  a  portion  of  iiis  time  to  the 
delivery  of  historical  and  philosophical  lectures  in  the 
university,  intervened,  and  was  accepted  in  1663  by 
Spener,  who  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  apply  for 
the  doctorate  of  theology.  Three  years  afterwards,  in 
1666,  Spener  became  minister  and  senior  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  This  position  gave  him  authority  over 
clergymen  older  than  himself,  and  involved  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities.    A  low  state  of  discipline  existed  in  the  I 


churches,  and  the  constitution  of  the  city  rendered  im- 
provement difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  civil  authorities 
were  charged  with  the  suiiervision  of  the  churches,  and 
their  indifference  prevented  the  application  of  any  thor- 
ough measures  of  reform.  Spener,  however,  did  what 
he  could.  He  infused  new  energy  into  catechetical  in- 
struction, by  giving  to  it  his  personal  attention,  and  urg- 
ing a  clearer  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  than  had 
been  usual  in  the  former  practice  of  the  Frankfort 
churches.  He  also  published,  as  aids  to  the  teachers, 
an  Eiiifdltitje  Erkldnmg  der  christl.  Lehre  (1677).  and 
the  Tabula  Catechetiae  in  1683.  In  preaching  he  dis- 
cussed a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  a  slavish  follow- 
ing of  the  prescribed  pericopes  would  admit  of,  his  in- 
tention being  to  afford  his  people  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  entire 
Scriptures.  His  preaching  was  rather  didactic  than 
pathetic  or  emotional,  and  yet  the  effect  produced  was 
often  profound  and  of  abiding  influence.  His  force  lay 
in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  in  a 
devout  walk,  whose  agreement  with  the  doctrines  he 
advocated  in  the  pulpit  was  known  to  all  bis  hearers. 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1669  on  the  insufficient 
and  false  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  caused  a  di- 
vision among  his  hearers,  which  resulted  in  1670  in  a 
closer  union  of  the  more  earnest  ones  for  their  mutual 
edification.  Spener  invited  them  to  assemble  in  his 
study  for  religious  and  social  intercourse,  and,  after  a 
time,  for  the  study  of  the  gospels.  Their  number  was 
at  first  small,  but  it  grew  in  time  so  that  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  were  habitually  present  at  these  gath- 
erings; and  after  repeated  applications  had  been  made, 
the  authorities  granted,  in  1682,  the  use  of  a  church  for 
their  assemblies.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Frank- 
fort conventicles."  (See  Spener,  Sendschreiben  an  einen 
christeifri[ien  Theolog.  etc. ;  Becker,  Beitr.  zur  Frankf. 
Kirchengesch.  [1853],  p.  87.  Gribel.  in  Rhein.-wesfpfidl. 
Kirche,  ii,  560,  gives  a  different  account,  as  do  a  num- 
ber of  other  writers,  but  their  statements  are  effectual- 
ly disposed  of  bv  Spener,  A  bferliyung  von  D.  Pfeifer,  p. 
108,  etc.) 

Spener  had  in  the  meantime  acquired  reputation  as  a 
zealous  promulgator  of  strict  Lutheran  teachings ;  and  as 
he  was  endowed  with  great  prudence  and  modesty,  and 
was  always  willing  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  min- 
istry, he  was  able  to  avoid  unpleasant  controversy  for  a 
time,  even  in  that  polemical  age.  The  calm  was  broken, 
however,  when  he  ventured,  in  1675,  to  publish  his  book 
Pia  Desiderin,  etc.,  whose  burden  was  a  "  heart-felt  sigh 
for  such  improvement  of  the  true  Evangelical  Church 
as  shall  be  pleasing  to  (iod."  The  work  was  approved 
by  the  miuisterium  of  Frankfort,  and  its  statements 
were  everv'where  guarded  by  appeals  to  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities.  Its  complaints,  strong  and  star- 
tling as  they  might  appear,  were  echoed  by  numerous 
voices  in  every  part  of  the  land,  so  that  Spener  was 
subsequently  able  to  publish  more  than  ninety  letters 
of  commendation  received  from  leading  theologians, 
among  whom  was  Calovius.  The  remedies  proposed  for 
the  evils  existing  in  the  Church  were  also  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
but  the  book  was,  nevertheless,  unfavorably  criticised, 
particularly  at  Strasburg.  The  hostility  so  aroused  be- 
came more  intense  when  the  collegia  pietatis,  by  which 
name  Spener's  assemblies  of  laymen  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion became  known,  were  extended  beyond  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  first  originated,  and  when  it  was 
observed  that  their  multiplication  was  attended  with  a 
growing  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  a  tendency  towards  sep- 
aratism, and  occasional  eccentricities  on  the  part  of 
their  members.  The  attack  on  the  Pi( lists,  as  they 
were  now  dubbed  by  their  opponents,  was  led  bj'  a  for- 
mer friend  of  Spener,  the  court-preacher  of  Darmstadt, 
Mentzer,  and  by  Dilfeld  of  Nordhausen,  who  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Theosophia  Ilnrbio-Speneriana  (1679),  in 
which  he  denied  that  the  new  birth  is  essential  to  a 
correct   theology.     Spener  replied  in  Gotiesgelahrtheit 
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allfr  fjIauUrjen  Christen,  and  disarmed  his  assailants ; 
and  tiii-ii  wrole  a  wtirk  eniitlcd  KUii/tii  iibtr  dm  rtnlor- 
Unt  C/iri.<lfiil/iiitii,  etc.  0(W4),  in  which  he  successfully 
coml>au<l  the  sejiaratist  tendency  which  had  crept  in 
ainon^'  his  lullnwers  witliout  fault  of  his.  He  did  not 
intrixhu-e  similar  meetiiif,'s  for  editication  in  his  subse- 
quent tields  of  labor,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
no  loufier  ct)mmanded  his  approval;  but  a  letter  writ- 
ten ill  .\.I).  1700  to  Francke.  in  which  he  deprecates  the 
action  of  the  authorities  of  Frankfort  by  which  the 
aiU'ijiii  piftatis  were  prohibited,  affords  positive  evi- 
dence that  his  cunlidcnce  in  their  utility  was  uiidimin- 
idhed. 

After  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years  in  Frankfort,  Spe- 
ner  received  a  call  to  the  court  of  Saxony  as  principal 
court-preacher,  at  that  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  most 
prominent   ecclesiastical  post   in   Protestant  Germany 
(If.sr.).      His  call  emanated  from  the  elector  Joh.lieorg 
HI  himself,  and  was  broujjht  about  by  his  own  faithful- 
ness as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.     Tlie  elector  at  one 
time  became  sick  while  at  Frankfort,  and  Spener  was 
invited  to  visit  him  otticially.     He  assented,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  mif^ht  minister  to  the  prince  as  to  a  simple 
man.  and  without  other  reference  than  the  soul's  rela- 
tion to  its  Maker.     Tliis  plain-dealing  pleased  the  elec- 
tor, anil  resulted  in  tlie  transfer  of  Spener  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.    He  departed  from  Frankfort  July  10, 1686. 
It  was  soon  ajiparent  that  the  influence  of  the  court- 
preaclier  was  larjjely  confined  to  the  power  he  might 
e.xercise  as  the  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  prince;  but 
the  warlike  elector  was  rarely  in  his  capital,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  the   control  of  his  chaplain. 
The  self-esteem  of  the  Saxon  clergy  had  been  wounded 
by  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  theologian  to  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  position  in  the  land,  and  they  began  a 
course  of  systematic  opposition  to  the  new  incumbent. 
Various  motives  combined  to  intensify  their  hostility, 
among  them  the  fact  that  Spener's  unselfish  and  ear- 
nest piety  was  a  constant  reproach  to  their  self-seeking 
and  formal  dispositions.     The  source  of  this  opposition 
was  the  Lcipsic  University,  where  Carpzov  was  nursing 
the  disappointment  of  having  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  in  Spener's  stead,  and  where  a 
rebuke  administered  by  the  high  consistory  on  Spener's 
motion  because  of  the  neglect  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
which  prevailed  hail  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  faculty. 
A  still  stronger  occasion  for  troidile  was  given  by  Tho- 
masius,  a  relative  of  Spener's  son-in-law,  who  in  1688 
began  to  publish  a  satirical  journal,  in  which  the  cler- 
gy, and  especially  Carpzov  and  the  professors  extraor- 
dinary Albertiand  I'feifer,  were  roughly  handled.    Spe- 
ner endeavored  to  restrain  the  foolhardy  editor,  but  in 
vain,  and  was  held  personally  accountable  for  conduct 
of  which   he  <lisapproved.     The  facidty  had  counte- 
nanced  the   study   of  the   Scrijitures  in   the   original 
tongues  by  certain  masters  of  the  university  as  early  as 
IfJXii;  but  when  in   1680  FVancke   (<).  v.),  Anton,  and 
Schade  associated  themselves  with  Spener  and  began 
the  li(dding  of  collet/ui  liildica  in  (ierman  for  the  editi- 
cation of  themselves  and  others,  among  them  laymen, 
tliis  favor  was  withdrawn;  Carpzov  and  Alberti  began 
to  preach  against  the  '■  I'ictists,"  iho rollff/id  liiblica  and 
even   the   original  /'/lituhlli/iciiiii  were  suppressed,  and 
Francke  was  cit<.'d  before  the  bar  of  a  legal  tribunal. 
To  these  troubles  was  addeil  the  complete  loss  of  the 
favor  of  his  prince,  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Mime  (|uality  whi<!h  had  at  first  recommended  him  to 
tliiil  favor     the  iniMincldng  lidiliiy  and  frankness  with 
which  he  fullilled  tlie  diiliis  of  the  i.tlice  of  confessor. 
The  alii-nalioii  of  the  prince  was  of  course  made  more 
complete  by  the  machinations  of  .Spener's  enemies,  and 
became  no  extreme  that  he  spoke  of  having  to  change 
hi»  residence  tmlesM  Spener  were  removed  from  his  sight. 
Kffortx  were  made  to  induce  the  obnoxious  preacher  to 
renign  his  charge,  which  he  refused  to  do;  and  thin  the 
Court  of  IJi-rlin  was  intliienced  to  rcipiot   his  transfer 
from  till-  ciiiiri  of  Saxon v  to  tlmi  of  lirandenburg.    The 


request  having  been  acceded  to,  Spener  removed  to  Ber- 
lin in  April,  1691,  and  was  made  consistorial-councillor 
and  provost  of  St.  Nicolai  Church. 

The  house  of  Brandenburg  was  at  this  time  commit- 
ted to  the  policy  of  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and 
none  of  its  members  were  directly  interested  in  Spener's 
work.  The  (jueen,  indeed,  became  directly  hostile  to 
him,  and  the  king  did  not  grant  him  audience.  The 
intolerant  orthodox  party  was,  however,  restrained  equal- 
ly with  the  "  rietist,"  and  certain  friends  in  high  posi- 
tion at  the  court  were  able  to  render  effective  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  a  vital  piety  in  the  Church.  Spener  at 
once  inaugurated  a  thorough  course  of  catechetical  in- 
struction, as  he  had  previously  done  at  F"'raidd"ort  and 
Dresden.  He  preached  twice  a  week  and  gathered  a 
circle  of  candidates  about  him  with  whom  he  entered 
on  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His  influence 
was  even  more  effective  indirectly,  as  appears  from  the 
apiiointment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  like  mind 
with  himself  to  responsible  positions  in  the  Church.  It 
was  through  such  appointments  to  the  faculty  that 
Halle  became  the  nursery  of  the  pietist  theology,  being 
manned  by  such  firofessors  as  Breithaupt,  Francke,  An- 
ton, and  their  adjuncts  Joachim  Lange  and  Freyling- 
hausen. 

A  new  trouble  for  Spener  was  occasioned  in  Berlin  by 
his  loved  colleague  Schade,  who  was  unable  to  refrain 
from  a  public  denunciation  of  the  practice  of  private 
confession  as  it  existed  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
issued  a  tractate  in  1697  in  advocacy  of  his  views,  and 
supported  them,  moreover,  in  a  sermon  preached  from 
his  own  pidpit;  and  when  the  next  occasion  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supjier  had 
arrived  he  broke  through  the  limitations  of  the  rubric, 
and  after  public  prayer  and  confession  pronounced  a 
general  absolution  over  the  assembled  congregation. 
The  excitement  caused  by  the^e  bold  measures  was  im- 
mense, but  Schade  was  linally  permitted  by  his  superi- 
ors to  exercise  his  ministry  without  being  reipiired  to 
administer  private  confession  ;  and  a  similar  exemjition 
was  granted  by  edict  in  1698  to  all  who  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  that  practice.  Francke  and  Frey- 
linghausen  were  lighting  a  similar  battle  at  Halle,  and 
in  other  cities  irresponsible  visionaries  appeared  who 
were  guilty  of  real  excesses.  The  responsibility  for 
every  trouble  of  this  kind  in  the  Church  was  at  once 
charged  upon  Spener  by  his  opponents.  AVittenberg 
and  Leipsic  rivalled  each  other  in  abusing  him,  employ- 
ing personalities  and  cakminiations  rather  than  argu- 
ments and  solid  proofs  to  support  their  asseverations; 
and  as  the  temper  of  the  times  required  of  him  who 
would  not  be  regarded  a  confessed  and  convicted  male- 
factor a  reply  to  every  charge  raised  by  an  opponent, 
Spener  was  compelled  to  find  time  for  such  polemical 
labors.  Among  the  numerous  writings  from  his  pen 
w'hich  originated  under  such  circinnstauces  a  response 
to  the  fulminations  of  the  Wittenberg  faculty  of  1695, 
entitled  ^4  iijrichtiye  Uehereinstinimuiifi  mit  der  Wf/sbin-ff. 
Confession,  and  a  rei)ly  to  the  pam|)hlet  Jiesc/n-dbmiff 
des  Unfugs,  written  by  Carjizov  and  others,  deserve  spe- 
cial attention — the  latter  because  it  contains  Spener's 
version  of  the  entire  jjrogress  of  the  I'ietistic  controver- 
sies. The  polemical  abilities  of  Spener  were  at  about 
this  time  employed  upon  another  controversy,  not  con- 
nected with  his  own  direct  work.  The  Calixtine  party 
had,  under  the  guidance  of  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  drawn  near 
to  the  h'omish  Church,  and  their  influence  was  making 
itself  felt  among  the  tutors  of  the  university.  riVifcr, 
[)rofessor  extraordinary  of  theology,  had  openly  com- 
mended Itonian  Catholicism,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
ofhce  in  1691.  The  families  of  certain  officials  regular- 
ly attended  mass.  ICrnest  Grabe,  another  professor  ex- 
traordinary, had  |)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  consistory 
a  work  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  Evangelical  Churcli 
had,  by  renoimcing  the  apostolical  succession,  removed 
itself  from  a  Christian  basis.  The  elector  committed 
the  work  of  answering  the  various  treatises  written  in 
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support  of  this  movement  to  three  theologians,  among 
whom  was  Spener.  He  produced  in  1G95  the  work  Der 
evant/.  Kirche  Rettung  vor  falschen  Btschuldi(jun(/en, 
which  restrained  Grabe  from  going  over  to  Romanism 
as  Ffeifcr  liad  done,  though  he  removed  to  England  and 
joined  the  Anglican  establishment.  Soon  afterwards 
the  elector  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxon}-,  a  former  pu- 
pil of  Spener,  apostatized  to  Homanisin.  A  doctrinal 
Work  on  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  brought  Spener's 
literary  labors  to  a  close.  He  died  Feb.  5,  1705.  A  few 
years  later,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Sophia  Louisa 
(1708),  the  tendency  represented  b}'  him  began  to  pre- 
vail. The  court-preacher,  Porst,  inaugurated  prayer- 
meetings  at  the  court,  which  even  the  king  attended 
from  time  to  time ;  and  associations  for  religious  im- 
provement were  multiplied  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Berlin. 

Spener's  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  survived  his  departure.  One  son, 
John  J.,  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  and  mathematics 
at  Halle,  and  died  in  1(!92.  Another,  William  Louis, 
began  the  studv  of  theology.  Jacob  Charles  was  first 
theologian,  then  jurist,  and  eventually  became  the  vic- 
tim of  melancholy,  which  unfitted  him  for  public  life. 
The  youngest,  Ernest  Godfrey,  also  studied  theology, 
but  fell  into  vicious  habits.  After  being  reclaimed,  he 
abandoned  theology  and  entered  on  the  law,  in  which 
profession  he  succeeded;  so  that  when  he  died,  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  held  the  position  of  chief-auditor. 

Spener  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in 
theological  culture  and  acumen.  His  ability  as  an  ex- 
egete  is  attested  by  his  sermons  and  his  valuable  book 
Gemissbrauchte  Bibelspriiche  (1093).  In  systematic  the- 
ology he  was  thorough  and  eminently  clear,  though 
hampered  by  the  formalistic  methods  of  his  time.  It 
appears,  however,  tliat  his  knowledge,  or,  at  any  rate, 
his  interest,  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  did 
not  transcend  the  bfiunds  of  theology.  He  was  want- 
ing in  imagination,  but  gifted  with  a  strong  and  prac- 
tical mind,  as  well  as  with  a  warm  heart,  the  former  of 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  choice  of  genealogy  and  her- 
aldry among  historical  studies  as  the  subjects  of  special 
inquiry.  An  important  work  in  heraldrj',  entitled  /«- 
sifpiium  Theoria,  was  published  by  him  as  late  as  1690. 
He  also  lacked  a  good  literary  and  rhetorical  style.  All 
his  writings  are  intolerably  verbose.  He  had  experi- 
mented unsuccessfully  with  Latin  verse,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  time;  but  at  least  one  German  hymn  from 
liis  pen  deserves  mention — So  ist^s  an  clem,  class  ich  mit 
Freuflen,  etc.  His  ecclesiastical  attitude  was  that  of 
thorough  and  sincere  subordination  to  the  confession  of 
his  Church ;  but  he  endeavored  to  widen,  so  far  as  he 
safely  might,  the  limits  within  which  theologians  had 
restricted  the  confession.  The  evils  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  he  censured  had  all  been  repeatedly  as- 
sailed by  leading  writers.  He  differed  from  his  prede- 
cessors, however,  in  according  a  much  larger  measure 
of  charity  to  reformers  whose  excess  of  zeal  might  drive 
them  into  error,  and  he  even  asserted  that  real  pietA' 
maj'  exist  in  the  hearts  of  persons  whose  beliefs  con- 
cerning even  important  matters  of  the  faith  are  found  to 
be  very  erroneous.  He  conceded,  nevertheless,  that  ev- 
er}' departure  from  a  correct  belief  impairs  the  religious 
life  and  constitutes  a  fault.  His  only  heterodoxy  was 
cMlicism  ((J.  v.),  without  a  rejection  of  art.  17  of  tlie 
Augsburg  Confession  ((j.  v.).  The  hope  of  a  general  in- 
gathering of  the  Jews  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  to 
which  he  held,  had  been  asserted  by  a  number  of  the 
earlier  theologians  of  liis  Church. 

In  ecclesiastical  polity  Spener  had,  almost  alone,  dis- 
covered a  great  deficiency  in  the  organization,  though 
not  in  the  theory,  of  his  Church.  The  so-called  third 
estate,  the  laity,  held  no  position  of  trust  or  duty  in  the 
practical  achninistration  of  the  Church,  save  as  it  was 
represented  by  persons  employed  as  teachers  of  the 
young  or  officers  of  the  goveriunent.  Spener  believed 
in  the  divine  institution  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 


but  he  held  that  the  Church  could  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  laymen;  and  as  the  Church  needed 
their  services,  so  they  were  entitled  to  participate  in  her 
government. 

In  his  private  character  Spener  was  eminently  pure. 
His  public  and  private  life  are  open  to  inspect  inn  in  the 
writings  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  but  it  would 
be  difHcult  to  raise  a  single  objection  against  his  moral 
character.  He  was  gentle,  modest,  loving,  and  yet  man- 
ly and  energetic.  He  never  laid  aside  his  dignity.  '"To 
do  no  sin"  was  his  great  concern,  and  he  affords  an  em- 
inent exam|)le  of  the  length  to  which  a  determined 
Christian  may  carry  the  practices  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer.  To  these  he  added  occasional  voluntary  fasts. 
He  himself  claims,  however,  that  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  an  equable  and  happily  constituted  temper. 

In  his  work  Spener's  greatness  appears  in  the  effect 
he  was  able  to  produce  upon  his  own  age.  Protestant 
theology  was  at  that  tiine  turning  away  from  dogma- 
tism and  concerning  itself  more  especially  with  the  in- 
terests of  subjective  piet}',  and  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy revealed,  in  France,  a  tendency  to  Mysticism  and 
Quietism.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  Spe- 
ner was  the  most  influential  exponent  of  the  new  ten- 
dency, not  merely  because  of  the  exalted  stations  he 
was  called  to  fill  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  but  also  through 
the  force  of  his  Christian  personality  and  his  lofty  mod- 
eration as  a  theologian.  He  first  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  number  of  German  princes  and  influential  states- 
men. His  relations  with  the  ducal  family  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  with  that  of  the  counts  of  Wetteraii  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  Duke  Ernest  sought  his  advice 
with  reference  to  the  Calixtine  troubles  as  early  as  1G70. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  ISlecklenbnrg  counselled  with  him 
in  regard  to  reformations  which  he  intended  to  inaugu- 
rate. Ulrica  Eleonore,  consort  of  Ciiarles  XI  of  Swe- 
den, corresponded  with  him  in  relation  to  the  call  of  a 
chaplain  for  her  court.  The  Saxon  princesses  were  with 
but  few  exceptions  his  supporters.  He  was  also  a  rallj'- 
ing-point  for  all  the  Lutheran  theologians  who  were  not 
extreme  zealots.  II is  correspondence  was  immense,  and 
involved  the  treatment  of  grave  and  serious  questions; 
and  of  the  academical  percgrinants  then  so  common, 
many  came  to  sit  at  his  feet.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  numerous  candidates  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  into  his  house  and  bring  under  his  influence. 
Finally,  we  must  consider  the  literary  productions  which 
he  was  able  to  send  out  into  the  world,  though  his  time 
was  frequently  occupied  with  sessions  of  the  consistory 
from  8  ASSl.  till  7  P.JI.  Canstein's  list  of  Spener's  writ- 
ings extends  over  seven  folio  pages,  and  enumerates  63 
vols,  in  4to,  7  in  8vo,  and  46  in  Timo,  aside  from  numer- 
ous prefaces,  etc.  To  gain  time  for  such  labors  he  was 
accustomed  to  withdraw  himself  almost  entirely  from 
social  gatherings.  When  he  died  the  theological  ten- 
dency of  the  Church  was  greatly  changed  from  what  he 
found  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  iMore  than 
half  the  faculties  and  a  majority  of  the  consistories  were 
still  opposed  to  his  views;  but  a  number  of  like-minded 
men  had  attained  to  high  positions  in  the  Church;  and 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  Giessen,  and,  somewhat 
later,  those  of  Jena  and  Konigsberg  were  training  a 
great  number  of  pupils  in  his  spirit  and  according  to  his 
views. 

See  VfidcU,  8t7-eitigkeiten  iimerli(tlh  der  hith.  Kirche; 
Canstein,  Lebensheschreihiinf/  Sjieiiers  (1740);  Stein- 
metz,  in  his  cd.  of  Spener's  minor  works  (1746  ) ;  Knapp, 
Lehen  u,  Chtiracter  einiger  frotnmen  Manner  cles  vvrigen 
Jnhrhunclerts  (1829);  Hossbach,  Lehen  Spener's  (2d  ed. 
18.')3);  Thilo,  Sjiener  cils  Kcitec/iet  (1841).  —  Herzog, 
Recti- Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Spengler,  Lazarus,  recorder,  syndic,  and  council- 
lor of  Nuremijcrg  from  1502  to  1534,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  Luther's  friends,  was  born  jNIarch  13,  1479,  and 
qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  Luther's  teach- 
ing, and  his  name  was  in  consequence  included  with 
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that  of  rirklicimer  Oi.  v.)  in  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation wliiili  Dr.  Kck  procured  for  the  destruction  of 
Luther  and  liis  adherents.  Eck  also  wrote  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nureniberi:,  urj^inj;  the  execution  of  the  bull;  and 
the  two  men  were  olilijjed  to  apply  to  him  for  absolu- 
tion (see  I'iancU,  (.i.-n-li.  </.  jnnhst.  l.thibegriffs  [Leips. 
IT'.U].  i.  'XVI).  .S|>enj;ler  was  the  representative  of  Nu- 
remUrj;  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  loJO.  He  endeavor- 
ed to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Heformation  in  his 
native  city  liy  securiuf;  the  establisliment  of  an  evan- 
iielical  school;  and  for  this  purpose  negotiated  with 
Slelanotiion  and  visited  Wittenberg  in  person.  His 
wisli  was  realized  in  lo-.',').  lie  also  participated  in  the 
Convention  of  Spiritual  and  Secular  Councillors  called 
bv  margrave  George  of  Franconian  Brandenburg  (June 
14.  lo2X)  at  Anspach,  for  the  purpose  of  lixing  regula- 
tions to  govern  a  visitation  of  the  churches.  When 
Melancthon  seemed  to  be  yielding  too  much  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Heformation  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
IMO,  Spengler  was  commissioneil  to  report  the  state  of 
affairs  to  Luther,  then  sojourning  at  Coburg.  lie  also 
«lrew  up  an  able  opinion  on  the  response  given  by  the 
I'rotestant  deputies  to  the  proposals  made  by  their  ad- 
versaries on  Aug.  19, 1530.  Spengler  was  esteemed  by 
many  princes  and  lords,  particularly  b}'  the  elector  of 
Saxony;  and  also  liy  many  prominent  leaders  in  the 
Church — e.  g.  Hruck,  Jonas,  IJugenhagen,  Camerarius, 
and  others.  Tlie  letters  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
show  how  warm  and  intimate  was  their  friendship  for 
him.  His  health  gave  way  in  1529;  and,  after  repeated 
attacks  of  sickness,  he  die<l  Nov.  7,  1534.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1501  to  Ursida  .Sulmeister.  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  nine  children.  A  hymn  by  his  hand  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  has  been  rendered  into  several  languages,  be- 
ginning with  J)urch  A  Join's  Fall  ist  i/anz  verderbt. 
Others  were  composed  by  him,  but  are  no  longer  extant. 
See  Haundorfl",  /.fbciisbexchn'ih.  eines  christl.  Politici, 
nehmlirh  L.  Speiir/ler  ( Nnremb.  1741).  A  list  of  his 
published  and  unpublished  works  is  given  in  Planck, 
1/^  itiij).  [).  559-565. — Ilerzog,  Real-Encijldnp.  s.  v. 

Sper  (Si'i'K,  SPAit),  a  name  applied  by  old  writers 
to  pieces  of  timber  of  various  kinds,  such  as  quarters, 
rafters,  wooden  bars 
for  securing  doors,  etc. 
riic  term  is  still  used 
in  some  districts  for 
rafters.  Sper -batten 
is  not  an  unusual  name 
with  Middle-age  au- 
I  iiors  for  a  rafter. 
They  also  frequently 
speak  of  sperriufj  a 
door,  meaning  the  se- 
curing it  with  a  wood- 
en l)ar,  or  fastening  it 
with  a  l)olt.  Another 
sense  of  the  word  spur 
is  for  the  ornamented 
wooden  brackets 
whicth  support  the 
sommer-beam  by  the 
this  usage  is  believed  to 
See 
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be  quite  \i>i:a\.—VarV,CT,UloK8.  of  Architect.  s.\ 

lJll,\(  kkt;    HAfM'll. 

Speratus,  Pai;!.,  a  Swabian  poet  and  Reformer,  is 
Haid  to  ii;n<-  been  descended  from  a  noble  Swabian  fam- 
ily named  .Spn-tttr  or  SprHt.  His  name  is  fre(iuehtly 
followed  in  documents  by  the  addition  of  <i  Rutilis,  the 
Hiu'uilicance  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  He  was 
born  Dec.  13,  \\H\  (sec  .M.lch.  Adami  I'if.  fJerin.  T/icol. 
i,  200).  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  Paris  and 
Italy,  but  bis  name  does  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  the 
Sorlxiune.  He  first  appears  as  a  preacher  at  Dinkels- 
blihl,  in  Franconia,  and  then,  in  1519,  as  preacher  in 
the  cathedral  at  Wtlrzburg,  His  sermons  presented 
I  lie  Word  of  (Jod  in  its  purity,  and  fearlessly  rebuked 


!  existing  abuses  and  corruptions  in  the  Church;  and  as 
Luther's  influence  became  more  powerful  in  the  chap- 
ter, Speratus  was  accused  of  fomenting  disturbances,  and 
:  was  dismissed  from  his  post  (see  Scharold,  Luther's  Ref. 
I  in  Jieziehum/  uuf  das  diimali(/e  Bisthum  [Wiirzburg, 
I  1«24],  p.  13G  sq. ;  De  Wette.  Luth.  Briefe,  ii,  448).  He 
'  also  labored  for  a  time  in  the  ininistrj'  at  Salzburg,  but 
!  the  exact  period  is  not  known.  In  1521  he  was  at 
Vienna,  living  in  privacy  until  January.  1522,  when  he 
took  occasion,  from  a  notorious  sertnon  by  a  monk  in 
defence  of  celibacy,  to  demonstrate  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  state  and  to  show  that  the  traditional  theory 
and  jiractice  of  vows  are  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
{ios()el  and  the  baptismal  covenant,  (Jn  the  12th  of 
that  month  he  preached  a  sermon  to  this  end  from  the 
pul|)it  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  which  was  subsecpiently 
printed  at  Konigsberg  (1524 ),  and  a  cop}'  of  which  he 
sent  to  Luther.  The  theological  faculty  at  once  brand- 
ed the  sermon  as  heretical,  and  selected  from  it  eight 
specitications  for  a  charge  against  him  which  was  laid 
before  the  bishop,  and  also  published.  Being  wholly 
unprotected  against  the  rage  of  his  foes,  Speratus  de- 
parted from  Vienna,  and,  having  been  thrice  summoned 
to  appear,  he  was  formally  excommunicated  under  the 
canon  law.  His  word  had,  however,  fallen  upon  recep- 
tive soil,  and  the  refutation  of  his  arguments  which  was 
required  of  all  preachers  served  only  to  spread  his  ser- 
mon over  a  wider  area. 

On  his  flight  through  Moravia,  Speratus  was  request- 
ed by  the  abbot  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Iglau  to 
accept  the  position  of  preacher  to  the  convent  church. 
He  accepted,  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  patron,  at 
once  began  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  with  a  success 
that  won  the  town-councillors  and  citizens  in  a  body  to 
his  support.  A  public  pledge  of  protection  and  support 
was  given  him  in  the  town-hall,  while  the  abbot  and 
his  monks  were  preparing  to  begin  violent  measures  of 
repression.  His  activity  rapidly  extended  his  influence 
over  the  whole  of  Moravia,  and  gave  him  intimate  as- 
sociation with  all  tlie  leaders  in  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  It  is  notice- 
able that  he  was  unable  to  agree  with  the  Bohemians 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  he  sought  coun- 
sel and  instruction  from  Luther  with  reference  to  this 
and  other  points  of  doctrine.  In  the  meantime  the  ab- 
bot of  Iglau  had  laid  a  complaint  against  Speratus  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Olmutz,  who  was  confessor  to  the  in- 
experienced king  Louis  and  a  determined  enemy  of  the 
Reformation.  The  result  was  that  Speratus  was  thrown 
into  prison  without  having  been  allowed  a  trial,  and  was 
kept  there  until  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends, 
among  them  margraves  Albert  and  (Jeorge  of  Branden- 
burg, supported  by  the  fear  of  a  popular  rising,  which 
the  attempt  to  burn  Speratus  at  the  stake  would  have 
caused  throughout  IMoravia,  induced  the  king  to  order 
his  liberation,  though  coupled  with  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion of  a  renewal  of  his  ministry  at  Iglau.  Ills  late 
parishioners  furnished  him  with  testimonials  setting 
forth  his  character  and  usefulness  while  their  pastor, 
and  allowed  him  to  depart.  He  went  to  Wittenberg, 
and  became  the  assistant  of  Luther  in  literary  labors. 
Among  the  labors  performed  by  him  in  this  ])eriod  was 
the  iiarlicipation  with  Luther  in  the  first  collection  of 
(icrman  ICvangelical  hymns,  which  appeared  in  1524, 
and  included  tliree  liymns  of  his  own  {Ks  ist  das  IJeil 
uns  konimen  her ;  llilf  Gott,  wie  ist  der  Menschen  Noth ; 
In  Cott  (/Inidy  irh,  dass  er  hut,  etc.). 

In  the  year  1524  the  margrave  Albert  extended  to 
Speratus  a  call  to  Konigsberg,  which  he  accepted  after  as- 
certaining that  no  likelihood  of  his  being  able  to  return 
to  Iglau  existed.  I  le  brought  wit  b  him  Luther's  recom- 
mendation  as  a  "dignus  vir  et  nuilta  ]>erpessus,"  and  at 
once  joined  Briesmann,  the  earliest  Reformer  of  Prussia, 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  Protestantism.  He  re- 
mained twenty-seven  years,  during  six  of  which  he  was 
court-preacher  at  Konigsberg,  after  which  he  became 
bishop  of  I'oincrania.    While  at  Kiiiiigsberg  he  was  di- 
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rected  in  March,  1 526,  to  participate  in  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system  of  Church  government  devised  by 
the  clergy  and  adopted  by  the  legislative  body  in  De- 
cember, 15"25.  He  also  contributed  materially  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  liturgical  part  of  public  wor- 
ship by  composing  hymns  for  use  by  the  congregation, 
and  in  some  instances  accompanying  them  with  orig- 
inal melodies.  A  collection  in  the  library  of  Konigs- 
berg  contains,  under  his  name,  three  hymns  with  melo- 
dies, and  two  separate  collections  of  hj-mns  without  music 
(see  Schneider,  M.  Luther's  Ueisiliche  Lieder,  p.  xxvi). 

A  vacancy  among  the  bishops  occurred  in  1529  by 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Pomerania,  and  duke  Albert 
gave  the  post  to  Speratus.  He  undertook  to  adminis- 
ter his  office  with  zeal  and  energy,  but  found  that  he 
had  uncommon  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  diocese 
was  almost  a  moral  wilderness,  where  the  thorns  and 
thistles  of  a  former  heathenism  were  yet  unsubdued. 
Lawlessness  prevailed,  and  Anabaptist  and  Sacramenta- 
rian  sectaries  abounded.  \n  view  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
he  endeavored  first  to  perfect  the  constitution  and  or- 
ganize the  life  of  the  Church.  Archipresbyterial  svn- 
ods  in  harmony  with  the  visitation  of  1529  were  estab- 
lished, and  soon  afterwards  provincial  synods  endowed 
with  judicial  functions.  In  1530  Speratus  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  a  Church  book,  designed  to  afford  the 
clergy  a  guide  to  the  administration  of  their  office,  and 
a  compend  of  Evangelical  doctrine.  Personal  visitation 
of  the  churches  followed,  and  in  1540  a  new  Church  dis- 
cipline, the  plan  of  which  originated  with  Speratus,  was 
promulgated  by  the  government.  Circulars  and  ad- 
dresses to  his  clergy  urged  a  constant  inculcation  of  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  and  a  zealous  administra- 
tion of  discipline,  even  to  the  extent  of  compelling  the 
attendance  on  divine  service  of  the  people,  whose  igno- 
rance and  boorishness  in  many  instances  rendered  them 
incapable  of  appreciating  any  other  kind  of  influence. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  work  was  a  supply  of  compe- 
tent preachers  of  the  Word,  which  he  endeavored  to 
provide  as  he  was  able.  In  all  his  activity  he  showed 
himself  more  concerned  to  promote  the  practical  welfare 
of  the  people  than  to  contend  for  abstractions  in  doc- 
trine. When  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  made  au- 
thoritative by  duke  Albert,  he  directed  the  clergj'  to 
preach  in  harmony  with  its  teachings,  and  threatened 
to  visit  any  departure  from  its  tenets  with  expulsion 
from  the  Church;  which  measures  were  regarded  as 
nocessarj--  because  of  the  low  degree  of  Evangelical 
knowledge  attained  to  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  be- 
cause of  the  constantly  widening  influence  of  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Sacramentarians.  Martin  Cellarius  had 
gone  to  Prussia  as  early  as  1525,  and  Schwenkfeld  (q.v.) 
endeavored  to  introduce  his  views  from  about  the  same 
period.  Speratus  became  involved  in  controversies  with 
the  followers  of  the  latter  from  the  time  of  his  entrance 
on  the  duties  of  the  episcopacy.  In  1531  he  held  a 
synod  by  direction  from  the  duke,  at  which  he  met  the 
leaders  'of  the  sectarian  movement  among  his  clergj', 
and  endeavored  to  turn  them  from  their  errors,  but  in 
vain.  A  second  colloquy  ended  with  like  results,  and 
tlie  principal  sectaries  were  deposed  from  the  ministry. 
In  time  the  duke  himself  was  infected  with  their  spirit, 
and  it  required  all  the  energy-  and  influence  of  Luther, 
INIelancthon,  and  Jonas,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
Speratus,  to  prevent  him  from  turning  away  from  ortho- 
dox truth.  The  constant  immigration  of  fugitive  Hol- 
landers perpetuated  the  Anabaptist  troubles  down  to  and 
be\-ond  the  close  of  Speratus's  life.  He  wrote  his  book 
Ad  Batdvos  Vagantes  against  them  in  1534.  Through- 
out these  conflicts  he  approved  himself  a  decided  adhe- 
rent of  Luther. 

It  appears  that  the  lot  of  Speratus  was  not  without 
anxieties  growing  out  of  a  meagre  income,  so  that  he 
complained  of  poverty,  which  the  duke  was  not  in  haste 
to  relieve;  but  after  he  had  determined  to  resign  his 
office  and  depart  to  other  lands  his  request  for  a  better 
support  was  at  length  gratified  in  the  donation  of  an 


estate.  Before  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  permitted  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  Bohemian  friends  of  earlier 
days,  who  were  now  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of 
king  Ferdinand  I.  He  also  drew  up  the  statute  by 
which  their  relations  were  governed  (comp.  Gindely, 
desch.  d.  buhm.  Brikkr,  ii,  340  sq.).  It  does  not  appear 
that  Speratus  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  Osian- 
drian  disputes.  His  health  gave  way,  and  his  last  years 
were  a  constant  struggle  against  illness,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  death  Aug.  12,  1551.  See  the  docu- 
mentary sources  in  the  secret  archives  at  Konigsberg, 
and  Khesa,  Vita  Pauli  Sperati  (Progr.  1823) ;  also  Qo- 
sack,  Paul.  Speratus  Leben  u.  Liedtr  (Brunsw.  1801). — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v, 

Sperchius  was  a  Thessalian  river-god  in  Grecian 
mythology,  son  of  Oceanus  and  the  Earth.  He  be- 
came the  father  of  Menesthius  by  Polydora,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peleus  (Homer,  Iliad,  xvi,  174;  xxiii,  142;  Apol- 
lod.  iii,  14,  4 ;  Pausan.  i,  37,  2;  Herod,  vii,  198). 

Spere,  the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  the  mo- 
nastic hall  in  the  Middle  Ages;  a  North-country  word. 

Sperl,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  June  1,  1761,  at  Lauchheim,  in  Bava- 
ria. In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  at 
Ziischingen,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Schneidheim, 
having  at  the  same  time  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  He  died  in  1834.  In  1800  he  published  a 
hymn-book  especially  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics, 
where  some  fine  specimens  of  his  own  poetry  can  be 
found,  as  Um  die  Erd"  vnd  ihre  Kinder  (Engl,  transl. 
"  Round  this  earth  and  round  her  children,"  in  Hymns 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  155).  See  Koch,  Gesch. 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  547;  Knapp,  Evangel. 
Liedeischatz,  p.  1345.     (B.  P.) 

Sperver,  the  tester,  canopj',  or  covering  of  an  altar 
or  shrine. 

Spes,  the  personified  Hope  of  the  Romans,  was  orig- 
inally conceived  of  as  the  Hope  of  yearly  harvests,  for 
which  reason  she  was  represented  with  a  wreath  of 
fiowers  in  her  hair  and  ears  of  grain  or  a  cornucopia  in 
her  hands.  Subsequently  she  became  the  goddess  of 
the  marriage-bed,  and  only  at  a  later  day  Hope  in  an  ab- 
stract sense.  She  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  sev- 
eral temples  were  dedicated  to  her,  the  most  ancient  of 
which  had  been  built  by  the  consul  Atiliiis  Calatinus, 
B.C.  354  (Livy,  ii,  51,  etc.;  Tacit.  A7in.  ii,  49).  The 
Greeks,  too,  worshipped  Elpis,  the  personification  of 
hope.  When  the  different  evils  escaped  from  tlie  Pan- 
dora-box, Elpis  alone  remained  behind  for  the  consola- 
tion of  mankind.  See  Hesiod,  Op.  et  D.  96 ;  Theognis, 
570  sq. 

Sphaltes,  the  feller,  was  a  surname  of  Bacchus  in 
Grecian  mythology,  conferred  because  he  brought  down 
Telephus  in  battle  by  causing  him  to  stumble  over  a 
vine  (Pindar,  Isthm.  viii,  109,  etc.). 

Sphingius,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Athamas  by  Themisto;  probably  identical  with  Schce- 
neus. 

Sphinx,  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  Squeezer,  or 
Straugler,  a|>plicd  to  certain  symbolical  forms  of  Egvp- 
tian  origin,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  human  or  an 
animal  head,  and  two  wings  attached  to  the  sides.  Va- 
rious other  combinations  of  animal  forms  have  been 
called  by  this  name,  although  they  are  rather  griffins 
or  chimneras.  Human-headed  sphinxes  have  been  call- 
ed androsphinxes;  one  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  a  crio- 
sphinx;  with  a  hawk's  head,  a  hieracos[)hinx.  The 
form,  when  complete,  had  wings  added  at  the  sides; 
but  these  are  of  a  later  period,  and  seem  to  have  orig- 
inated with  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians.  In  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs  the  sphinx  bears  the  name  of 
Xeb,  or  Lord,  and  Akar,  or  Intelligence,  corresponding 
to  the  account  of  (Jlemens  that  these  emblematic  fig- 
ures depicted  intellect  and  force.  The  idea  that  they 
allegorized  the  overfiow  of  the  Nile  when  the  sun  was 
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in  the  constellations  Leo  and  Virgo  appears  quite  un- 
fouiulfd.  In  Kyvpt  the  sphinx  also  appears  as  the 
symbolical  form  of  the  monarch  consiilereil  as  a  con- 
queror, the  lieatl  of  the  reigning  king  being  placed  upon 
a  lion's  body,  the  face  bearded,  and  the  usual  dress-dra- 
pery being  suspended  before  it.  Tims  used,  the  spliinx 
was  generally  male ;  but  in  the  case  of  female  rulers 
the  figure  has  a  female  head  and  the  body  of  a  lioness. 

The  most  remarkable  sphinx  is  the  Great  Sphinx  at 
Gizeli.  a  colossal  form  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
and  lying  three  hundred  feet  east  of  the  second  |»yra- 
mid.     It  is  sculptured  out  of  a  spur  of  the  rock  itself, 


View  of  the  Great  Sphinx  duiiiisr  the  Excavations  of  Ca- 
viglia,  ISIO.    (From  Col.  Vyse's  Pyrainids  of  Gizeh.) 

to  which  masonry  has  been  added  in  certain  places  to 
complete  the  form,  and  measures  one  hundred  and  sev- 
ty-two  feet  six  inches  long  by  fifty-six  feet  high.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  breast,  Caviglia  found,  in  IHlCt, 
a  small  nans,  or  chapel,  formed  of  three  hieroglyphical 
tablet.'*,  dedicated  by  the  monarchs  Thotmes  III  and 
Rameses  II  to  the  sphinx,  which  they  adore  under  the 
name  of  Ilaremakhu,  or  Ilarmachis,  as  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions found  at  the  same  place  call  it — i.  e.  the  Sun 
on  the  Ilori/on.  These  tablets  formed  three  walls  of 
the  chapel;  the  fourth,  in  front,  had  a  door  in  the  cen- 
tre and  two  couchaiit  lions  ])laced  upon  it.  A  small 
lion  was  found  on  the  (lavement,  and  an  altar  between 
its  fore-paws,  apparently  for  sacrifices  offered  to  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Komans.  Hefore  the  altar  was  a  paved 
esplanade,  or  dromos,  leading  to  a  staircase  of  thirty 
steps  placed  Ix'tween  two  walls,  and  repaired  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  on  May  10,  A.I). 
It'it;.  lu  I  Ik;  reign  of  Severus  and  his  sons,  A.D.  199- 
2iKt,  another  dromos,  in  the  same  line  as  the  first,  and 
a  diverging  staircase  were  made,  while  some  additions 
were  fmuid  to  have  been  made  to  the  parts  between  the 
two  staircases  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Votive  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  period,  soine  as  late  as  the  3d  cen- 
tury, were  discovered  in  iIk;  walls  and  constructions. 
On  the  tecond  digit  of  the  left  claw  of  the  sphinx  an 
inscription  in  pentameter  (iret-k  verses  by  Arrian,  prob- 
ably of  the  time  of  Severus,  was  disc(»vered.  Another 
metrical  an<l  prosaic  ins4;riptiou  was  also  foun<l.  In  ad- 
dition to  thejtc,  walls  of  unburned  brick,  gall<>ries  and 
shnfiH,  were  found  in  the  rear  of  the  sphinx  extending 
northward.  The  excavations,  however,  of  M.  Marielte 
in  1H.'.2  have  thrown  further  light  on  the  sphinx,  dis- 
cnvering  the  perilMilos,  or  riuter  wall  that  encircled  it; 
that  tin-  head  oidy  was  sculptured ;  anci  that  the  sand 
which  had  ai'cumidated  round  it  was  brought  bv  tlie 
hands  of  man,  and  not  an  encroachment  of  the  desert; 
aNo  that  the  niaMinry  of  the  belly  was  supported  by  a 
kind  of  abutment.     To  the  south  of  the  8i)hinx  Mari- 


ette  found  a  dromos  which  led  to  a  temple  built,  at  the 
time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  of  huge  blocks  of  alabaster 
and  red  granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  chamber  of 
this  temple  were  found  seven  statues,  five  mutilated 
and  two  entire,  of  the  monarch  Shaf-ra,  or  Chephren, 
made  of  a  porphyritic  granite.  They  are  fine  examples 
of  ancient  Egyptian  art.  While  the  beauty  and  grand- 
eur of  the  (ireat  Sphinx  have  often  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers,  its  age  has  always  remained  a 
subject  of  doubt ;  but  these  later  discoveries  prove  it 
to  have  been  a  monument  of  the  age  of  the  4th  dynas- 
ty, or  contemporary  with  the  pyramids. 

Besides  the  tireat  Sphinx,  avetnies  of  sphinxes  have 
been  discovered  at  Sakkarah  forming  a  dromos  to  the 
Serapeium  of  Memphis,  and  another  dromos  of  the  same 
at  the  Wady  Essebua.  A  sphinx  of  the  age  of  the 
Shepherd  dynasty  has  been  found  at  Tanis,  and  anoth- 
er of  the  same  age  is  in  the  Louvre;  and  a  granite 
sphinx,  found  behind  the  vocal  Memnon  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Amenophis  III,  is  at  St.  Petersburg. 
An  avenue  of  criosjdiinxes  has  been  found  at  Karnak. 
These  are  each  about  seventeen  feet  long  and  of  the 
age  of  Horus,  one  of  the  last  monarchs  of  the  18th  dy- 
nasty. Various  small  sphinxes  are  in  the  different  col- 
lections of  Europe,  but  none  of  any  very  great  antiquity. 

The  Theban  sphinx,  whose  myth  first  appears  in 
Hesiod,  is  described  as  having  a  lion's  body,  female 
head,  bird's  wings,  and  serpent's  tail,  ideas  probably  de- 
rived from  riioenician  sources,  which  had  adopted  this 
symbolical  form  into  the  mythology  from  Egypt.  She 
was  said  to  be  the  issue  of  Orthos,  the  two-headed  dog 
of  Geryon,  by  Chimaera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and 
was  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  by  Juno  to  punish 
the  transgression  of  Laius,  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, by  Bacchus,  Mars,  or  riuto.  This  she  did  by 
propounding  a  riddle  to  every  one  that  passed  by  and 
killing  those  who  were  unable  to  solve  it.  QEdipus  final- 
ly gave  the  solution,  and  the  sphinx  thereupon  threw 
herself  from  the  rock  on  which  she  had  settled.  The 
sphinx  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  art,  and  ap- 
pears in  bas-reliefs,  on  medals  of  Chios  and  other  towns, 
and  often  as  the  decorations  of  arms  and  furniture.  In 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  representations  of  sphinxes  have 
been  found,  and  the  same  are  uot  uncommon  on  Phoeni- 
cian works  of  art. 

See  Birch,  AJus.  of  Class.  A  ntiq.  ii,  27 ;  Qitar.  Rev. 
xix,  412;  Vyse,  Pyrumuk,  iii.  107  ;  Young,  Hierixjlyph- 
ic$,  pi.  80;  Letronne,  Inscr.  Grecq.  ii,  4C0;  Rev.  Arch. 
1853,  p.  715 ;  18(50,  p.  20 ;  Schol.  Juiripid.  i,  1, 1 134  ;  Hes- 
iod, T/ieof/.  p.  326;  Crenzer,  Symholik,  i,  495;  Millin, 
Gdl.  Myth.  p.  502,  505;  Murray,  Humlbook  for  K'jypt, 
p.  193  s(|.;  IJiideker,  Lower  Efiypt,  p.  165,348. — Cham- 
bers's F.iicydop.  s.  V.     See  Egypt. 

Sphragis  C^cppayig,  seal,)  a  name  given  in  the  an- 
cient Church  to  baptism.  Being  rather  uncommon  as 
applied  to  baptism,  it  has  occasioned  some  error  among 
learned  men,  who  often  mistake  it  either  for  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  or  the  consignation,  and  the  unction  that  was 
used  in  confirmation.  The  iinposition  of  hands  in  ordi- 
nation was  called  a^pnyif;  (consiytiatioii)  and  nravpoei- 
^')c  Tppayir  {consir/iia/iim  in  form  of  a  rros.i),  because 
the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  on  the  head  of  him  that 
was  ordained.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  iv,  ch. 
vi,  §  12;  bk.  xii,  ch.  i,  §  4. 

Sphragitld^s,  in  (Jreek  mythology,  were  a  class 
of  priiplictic  nymphs  on  Moimt  Citha-ron,  in  Bceotia, 
where  ilicy  had  an  oracle  in  a  grotto. 

Sphyriis,  in  (irecian  mythology,  was  a  grandson 
of  -Ksculapins  and  son  of  Machaon  by  Anticlea,  the 
daughter  of  king  Diodes  of  Pheric. 

Spice  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  following 
Ucl)rew  and  (ireek  words.     See  Aisomatics. 

1.  liasam,  hisem,  or  bo.ieni  (D"£3,  DOS,  or  C"i'3; 
Sept.  y'lCvtr^tara,  Bt'ixiafiaTa ;  Vidg.  tironiata).  The 
first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs 
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only  in  Cant,  v,  1,  "  I  have  gatliered  my  mj'rrh  with 
my  spice,"  points  apparently  to  some  definite  substance. 
In  the  other  places,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cant, 
i,  13;  vi,  2,  the  words  refer  more  generally  to  sweet 
aromatic  odors,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  of  the 
balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead.  The  tree  which  yields  this 
substance  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  Amtjris 
(Bals(nnodendru?i)  opobitlsamum ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  other  species  of  Amyridacete  are  included  under 
the  terms.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the 
Arabic  busham  or  balasdti  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  substances  are  identical.  The  .1  myris  opobal- 
sumuia  was  observed  by  Forskal  near  Mecca;  it  was 
called  by  the  Arabs  abushum,  i.  e.  "  very  odorous." 
Yet  whether  this  was  the  same  plant  that  was  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  .Jericho  and  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xii,  25 ;  Theophrastus, 
Hist.  Plant,  ix,  6;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  4,  2;  Strabo,  xvi, 
3G7,  etc.),  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  being  a  trop- 
ical plant,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  grown  except 
in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  The 
shrub  mentioned  bj'  Biirekhardt  {Trav.  p.  323)  as  grow- 
ing in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  he  was  in- 
formed was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the  tree  in 
question.  The  A.  V.  never  renders  basum  by  "balm;" 
it  gives  this  word  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
izeri,  or  tzori.  See  Balsf.  The  form  besem  or  bosem, 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Test.,  may 
well  be  represented  by  the  general  term  "spices,"  or 
"sweet  odors,"  in  accordance  with  the  renderings  of 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  The  balm-of-Gilead  tree  grows  in 
some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more 
than  fifteen  feet  high,  with  straggling  branches  and 
scanty  foliage.  The  balsam  is  chiefiy  obtainetl  from 
incisions  in  the  bark,  but  the  substance  is  procured  also 
from  the  green  and  ripe  berries.  The  balsam  orchards 
near  Jericho  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  Ti- 
tus, by  whose  legions  they  were  taken  formal  posses- 
sion of,  but  no  remains  of  this  celebrated  plant  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  Palestine  (Lady  Callcott,  Scri2}ture  Herbal, 
p.  33). — Smith.  See  Tristram,  Xut,  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  33G.     See  Gii-kad,  Balm  of, 

2.  Nelvth  (rsrp)  occurs  twice  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  no  doubt  indicates  a  product  of  Sj'ria,  for  in 
one  case  we  find  it  carried  into  Egj'pt  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  in  another  sent  as  a  present  into  the 
same  country.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  25  we  read,  "  Be- 
hold, a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with 
their  camels,  bearing  spicery  {nek6th),A\\A  balm  (tzeri), 
and  myrrh  (lot),  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt."  To 
these  men  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  when  they 
were  feeding  their  flocks  at  Dothan,  ascertained  to  be  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Sebaste,  or  Samaria.  It  is 
curious  that  .Jacob,  when  desiring  a  present  to  be  taken 
to  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  enumerates  nearly  the  same  arti- 
cles (Gen.  xliii,  11),  "Carry  down  the  man  a  present,  a 
little  balm  [tzeri),  and  a  little  honey  {debdsh),  spices, 
(nekuth)  and  myrrh  {lot)."  (See  the  several  words.) 
IJochart  {Hieroz.  II,  iv,  12)  enters  into  a  learned  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  nekot/i,  of  which  Dr.  Har- 
ris has  given  an  abridged  view  in  his  article  on  spices. 
Bochart  shows  that  the  true  import  of  nekoth  has  al- 
ways been  considered  uncertain,  for  it  is  rendered  wax 
by  the  paraphrast  Jonathan,  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
Erpenius,  and  in  Bereshith  Riibba  (§  91,  near  the  end). 
Others  interpret  it  very  differently.  The  Sept.  renders  it 
3rv[xiafjLa,  pei-Jume ;  Acpiila,  storax ;  the  Syrian  version, 
resin ;  the  Samaritan,  balsam ;  one  Arabic  version,  khur- 
nub  or  carob;  another,  sumiiyha  (or  gum);  Kimchi,  a 
desirable  thin;/ ;  rabbi  Selomo,  a  collection  of  several 
aromatics.  Bochart  himself  considers  it  to  mean  sto- 
rax, and  gives  six  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
but  none  of  them  appears  of  much  weight.  Storax,  no 
doubt,  was  a  natural  product  of  Syria,  and  an  indige- 
nous product  seems  to  be  imjilied;  and  Jerome  (Gen. 
xliii,  11)  follows  Aquila  in  rendering  it  styrax.    Itosen- 


mliller,  in  his  Bibl.  Bol.  p.  165,  Engl,  transl.,  adopts  trag- 
acanth  as  the  meaning  of  nekvth,  without  expressing 
any  doubt  on  tiie  subject;  stating  that  "the  Arabic 
word  neka  or  nekat,  which  is  analogous  to  the  Hebrew, 
denotes  that  gum  which  is  obtained  from  the  traga- 
canth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  by  way  of  contrac- 
tion, traganth  shrub,  which  grows  on  IMount  Lebanon, 
in  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  also  in  Southern  Europe." 
Dr.  Royle  was  not  able  to  find  any  word  similar  to 
nekoth  indicating  the  tragacanth,  which  in  his  own 
MS.  Materia  Medica  is  given  under  the  Arabic  name 
of  kitad,  sometimes  pronounced  kithad;  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  found  imder  the  same  name  in  Avicenna  and 
other  Arabic  authors.  In  Kichardson's  A  rabic  Diction- 
ary we  find  nakat,  translated  as  meaning  the  best  part 
of  corn  (or  dates)  when  sifted  or  cleaned ;  also  mikayet, 
the  choicest  part  of  anything  cleaned,  but  sometimes 
also  the  refuse.  Tragacanth  is  an  exudation  from  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Astrayalus  and  subdivision 
Tragacantka,  which  is  produced  in  Crete,  but  chiefly  in 
Northern  Persia  and  in  Kurdistan,  In  the  latter  prov- 
ince Dr.  Dickson,  of  Tripoli,  saw  large  quantities  of  it 
collected  from  plants,  of  which  he  preserved  specimens 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Brandt,  British  consul  at  Erze- 
roum,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley.  One 
of  these,  yielding  the  best  tragacanth,  proved  to  be 
A.  ginnmifer  of  Labillardiere.  It  was  found  by  him 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  where  he  ascertained  that  trag- 
acanth was  collected  by  the  shepherds.  It  might 
therefore  have  been  conveyed  by  Ishmaelites  from  (iil- 
ead  to  Egypt,  It  has  in  its  favor  that  it  is  a  produce 
of  the  remote  parts  of  Syria,  is  described  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  etc.,  and  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  as  a  gum  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. It  was  therefore  very  likely  to  be  an  article  of 
commerce  to  Egypt  in  ancient  times. — Kitto.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  a  low  shrub,  with  strong  and 
wide-spreading  branches  almost  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  many  small  thin  leaves,  among  which 
there  are  concealed  white,  erect,  and  strong  thorns. 
Three  or  four  species  of  the  genus  are  enumerated  as 
occurring  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  Flora  I'alastina, 
No.  413-416).  The  gum  is  a  natural  exudation  from 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  plant,  which,  on  being 
"exposed  to  the  air,  grows  hard,  and  is  formed  either 
into  lumps  or  slender  pieces  curled  and  winding  like 
worms,  more  or  less  long  according  as  matter  offers" 
(Tournefort,  Voyaye  [Lond.  ed.  1741],  i,  59),  The  gum 
having  no  smell,  and  being  of  a  quite  sweetish  taste, 


Astragalus  tragacantha. 
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was  not  used  for  fumifiations,  but,  mixed  with  honey, 
was  extensively  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  now  chietiy 
em()li>yed  for  irs  mucilaf,'inous  property  as  a  paste,  es- 
pecial! v  l)y  druggists.  See  Tristram,  Sat.  Hist,  of  the 
/yiWf,  p.3{«. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  rr3,  nekdth,  in  2 
Kings  XX,  13;  Isa.  xxxix,  '2.  denotes  sjtice  of  any  kind. 
The  A.  V.  reads  in  the  text  "ihe  house  of  his  jirecious 
things."  the  margin  gives  "spiccry,"  which  has  iliesui)- 
port  of  the  Vidg.,  A<i..  and  Syinrn.  It  is  clear  from  the 
passages  referred  to  that  Ilezekiah  possessed  a  house  or 
treasury  of  precious  and  useful  vegetable  productions, 
and  that  mkolli  may  in  these  places  denote,  though  per- 
haps not  exclusively,  tragacanth  gum.  Keil  (^Cum- 
viml.  loc.  cit.)  derives  the  word  from  an  unused  root 
(ri3,  "implevit  Inculum"),  and  renders  it  by  "treas- 
ure."— Smith. 

3.  Sammim  (S'^^O  ;  Sept.  tjCvcrf^ta,  »;^r(T//(Jc,  apiofia, 
^vftia^ta  ;  Vulg.  siutre  fnifinms,  boni  odorh.  gratissi- 
mus.aromatd  ;  A.  V. '"sweet"  in  connection  with  "spice" 
or  "  incense")  is  a  general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  tlie 
anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  etc.  (Exod.  xxv,  6; 
XXX.  7,  34;  xxxi,  11  ;  xxxv,  8,  15,  28;  xxxvii,  24; 
xxxix,  38;  xl,  27;  Lev.  iv,  7;  xvi,  12;  Numb,  iv,  16; 
2  Cliron.  ii,  4 ;  xiii,  1 1 ).  The  root  of  the  word,  accord- 
ing to  (Jesenius,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Arabic  samm, 
"olfecil,"  whence  snmi/w,  "an  odoriferous  substance." 
See  Incesse.  Utimmiiii,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  drugs  and  aromatics  in  general.  When  these  are 
separately  noticed,  especially  when  several  are  enumer- 
ated, their  names  may  lead  us  to  their  identification. 
Dr.  Vincent  has  observed  that  "  in  Exod.  xxx  we  find 
an  enumeration  of  ciiniamon.  cassia,  myrrii.  frankin- 
cense, sfacte.  riuvcha.  and  galbanum,  all  of  which  are 
the  produce  either  of  India  or  Arabia."  Jlore  correctly, 
ciiniamon,  cassia,  frankincense,  and  onycha  were  prob- 
ably (ibtained  from  India;  myrrh,  stacte,  and  some 
frankincense  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  and  gal- 
banun^  fmm  Persia.  Nine  hundred  years  later,  or  about 
H.C  oHM,  ill  Ezek.  xxvii,  the  chief  spices  are  referred  to, 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  calamus.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  just  enumerated.  Dr.  Vincent 
refers  chieHy  to  the  I'tripbts,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  writ- 
ten in  the  2d  century,  as  furnishing  a  proof  that  many 
Indian  substances  were  at  that  time  well  known  to 
commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila  wood,  gum -l)dcllium,  the 
gfigal  of  India,  cassia  and  cinnamon,- nard,  costus,  in- 
cense— that  is,  olibanum — ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.  If 
we  examine  the  work  of  Dioscorides,  we  shall  find  all 
these,  and  several  other  Indian  products,  not  only  men- 
lioiied,  ijut  described,  as  sclia'nanthus,  Calamus  aromati- 
cus.  cy[terus,  inalal>athrum,  turmeric.  Among-  others, 
Lycium  Iiidicum  is  mentioned.  This  is  the  e.xtract  of 
•larberry  root,  and  is  prepared  in  the  Himalayan  ISIoun- 
taiiis  (iJoyle,  On  Ihe  Lyrinin  of  l)liisroriih'ii.  in  tlie  lAn- 
niriin  Tning.).  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  we 
tiiid  no  tnention  of  several  very  rcmarkalile  iiroiiucts  of 
the  Kasi,  such  as  camphor,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betel-leaf, 
cubelw,  gamboge,  all  of  which  are  so  peculiar  in  their 
nature  that  we  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  them 
if  thi-y  bad  been  described  at  all,  like  those  we  have 
eiiuiiuraierl,  as  the  produce  of  India.  These  omissions 
are  Ni^'iiilicniil  of  tlic  countries  to  which  commerce  and 
navit:,itioii  ha<l  not  extended  at  the  lime  wlien  tlie 
other  arlii-lcM  were  well  known  {IHmltio  M,, Urine,  p. !«). 
If  we  trace  tlies<;  up  to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall 
find  many  of  them  mentioned  by  Theoplirastns,  and 
even  by  IlippocrnteH;  and  if  we  trace  them  downward 
to  the  time  of  the  Arabs  (sec  Si'iki;na|{|>  |,  and  from 
that  to  modern  times,  we  find  many  of  them  described 
under  their  iiresent  names  in  works  cnrreni  iiiron;;lioiit 
the  East, and  in  which  their  ancient  names  are  f;iveii  as 
•ynonyms.  We  have  therefore  as  much  assurance  as 
ia  (KMMtible  in  such  cases  that  the  majority  of  the  sul>- 
Btancea  mentioned  by  the  ancients  have  been  identilied, 


and  that  among  the  spices  of  early  times  were  included 
manv  of  those  which  now  form  articles  of  commerce 
from  India  to  Europe. —  Kitto.  Eor  more  particular 
information  on  the  various  aromatic  substances  men- 
tioned ill  tlie  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
which  treatof  the  different  kinds— Cinnamon  ;  Frank- 
incense; GALiiANfji;  jNIyurii;  Spikenard,  etc. 

4.  In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxiv,  10),  Hpl,  rahdch,  to 
perfume,  hence  to  fluvor  tlesh,  is  rendered  "spice"  (else- 
where "prepare," "compound," etc.).    See  Apothecary. 

5.  The  spices  (dpujua,  a  general  term)  mentioned  as 
being  used  by  Nicodemus  for  the  preparation  of  our 
Lord's  body  (John  xix,  39,  40)  are  "myrrh  and  aloes," 
by  which  latter  word  must  be  understood,  not  the  aloes 
of  medicine  (Aloe),  but  the  highly  scented  wood  of  the 
Aquilariu  cnjuUochum.  See  Aloe,  The  enormous 
quantity  of  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  wliich  John 
speaks  has  excited  the  incredulity  of  some  authors. 
Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred spice-bearers  at  Herod's  funeral  {Ant.  xvii,  8,  3), 
and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said  that  eighty  pounds  of 
opobalsamum  were  emploj-ed  at  the  funeral  of  a  certain 
rabbi.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  one  hun- 
dred pounds'  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and  aloes  was  con- 
sumed. The  words  of  the  evangelist  imply  a  prepara- 
tion {j.uyj.ia)  in  which  perhaps  the  myrrh  and  aloes 
were  the  principal  or  most  costly  aromatic  ingredients. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Nicodemus  was  a 
rich  man,  and  perhaps  was  the  owner  of  large  stores  of 
precious  substances;  as  a  constant  though  timid  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lord,  he  probably  did  not  scruple  at  any 
sacrifice  so  that  he  could  show  his  respect  for  him.  A 
lavish  use  of  spices  at  the  obsequies  of  the  illustrious 
dead  was  also  made  by  the  later  Romans;  but,  instead 
of  being  deposited  with  the  body,  they  were  cast  int-o 
the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile.  The  case  of  Nero's  wife, 
Poppaea,  was  somewhat  exceptional,  perhaps  on  account 
of  her  Jewish  habits.  Pliny  tells  us  {Hist.  A^af.  xii,  18) 
that  more  than  a  year's  supply  of  spices  was  burned  to 
do  her  honor;  but  Tacitus  more  accurately  says  that 
"  the  body  was  not  dissipated  in  the  flame,  alter  the 
Rotnan  fashion;  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  foreign 
kings,  was  filled  with  antiseptic  perfumes  and  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Julii"  (Ann.  xvi,  6),    See  Burial, 

Spicer,  Torias,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1788.  His  conversion  took  place  in  Octo- 
ber, 1803,  and  soon  after  he  united  with  the  Church. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  20, 1810.  He  received  the  ordi- 
nation of  deacon  in  1814.  and  that  of  ehler  in  1816.  L^jion 
the  division  of  the  conference  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Troy  Conference.  He  was  suiiernumerarv  in  1837, 
efllective  in  1839  ;  again  supernumerary  in  1843,  effective 
in  1844,  and  supernumerary  in  184.").  In  1846  he  was 
the  delegate  from  the  Troy  Conference  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal .Mliance,  London.  From  that  time  he  held  either  a 
supernumerary  or  a  su|ierannuated  relation.  But  he 
was  often  engaged  in  regular  work,  either  as  pastor  or 
presiding  elder.  He  died  Nov.  13,  186-2.  Mr.  Spicer 
was  a  deep  thinker  and  a  hard  student.  He  was  very 
industrious,  having  preached  during  his  ministry  SiibO 
sermons;  and  during  bis  seventy  -  second  year  he 
lireached  211  times.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1863,  p.  96. 

Spicery.     See  Spice  2. 

Spider  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
words: 

1.  Wkkahish  (w^^3r"  ;  Sept.  «|OfJx'i'»; ;  Xw]^,.  arnne({) 
occurs  in  Job  viii,  14;  Isa,  lix,  5.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages  the  reference  seems  clear  to  the  spider's  web, 
or,  literally,  house  (n"2),  whose  fragility  is  alluded  to 
as  a  (it  representation  of  the  hope  of  a  profane,  iingodlij, 
or  proflif/ate  person;  for  so  the  word  ClIPl  really  means, 
and  not  "hypocrite,"  as  in  our  version.     The  object  of 
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such  a  person's  trust  or  confidence,  who  is  always  really 
in  imminent  danger  of  ruin,  may  be  C()m|iared  for  its 
uncertainty  to  the  spider's  web.  "  He  shall  lean  upon 
his  house  (i.  e.  to  keep  it  steady  when  it  is  shaken) ;  he 
sliall  hold  it  fast  (i.  e.  when  it  is  about  to  be  destroyed)  ; 
nevertheless,  it  shall  not  endure"  (Job  viii,  15).  In  the 
second  passage  (Isa.  lix,  5)  it  is  said, "  The  wicked  weave 
the  spider's  web"  (''"lip,  literally  "  thin  threads") :  but 
it  is  added  "their  thin  threads  shall  not  become  gar- 
ments, neither  shall  they  cover  themselves  with  their 
works;"  that  is,  their  artifices  shall  neither  succeed,  nor 
conceal  tliemselves,  as  does  the  sjiider's  web.  This  al- 
lusion intimates  no  antipathy  to  the  spider  itself,  or  to 
its  habits  when  directed  towards  its  own  purposes;  but 
simply  to  the  adoption  of  those  habits  by  man  towards 
his  fellow-creatures.  No  expression  of  an  abstract  an- 
tipathy towards  any  creature  whatever  is  to  be  found 
in  Scripture.  Though  certain  species,  indeed,  which 
for  good  and  wise  reasons  were  prohibited  as  food,  are 
so  far  called  "an  abomination,"  yet  revelation  through- 
out recognises  every  living  creature  as  the  work  f)f  God 
and  deserving  the  pious  attention  of  mankind. — Kitto. 

In  the  passage  from  .Job  the  special  allusion  is  thus 
seen  to  be  not  to  the  use  of  the  web  as  a  snare  to  inter- 
cept tlies,  but  as  a  structure  for  the  concealment  and 
protection  of  the  artificer;  and  is  intended  to  express 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  displaved  in  the 
construction  of  the  web,  and  the  spider's  trust  in  it  and 
efforts  to  fasten  it,  the  material  is  so  frail  that  a  slight 
violence  suffices  to  destroy  it;  so  shall  the  artifices 
which  tlie  hypocrite  so  craftily  devises,  and  on  which 
he  depends  for  concealment,  fail  before  the  judgment  of 
God.  We  may  suppose  that  the  writer  had  his  eye 
upon  one  of  those  species  which  weave  an  elaborate 
nest  in  the  form  of  a  wide  sheet,  centring  in  a  close 
and  clothlike  tube,  in  which  the  animal  lives,  such  as 
that  of  Af/flena  labyrinthica,  which  is  so  common  with 
us  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  "Our  readers,"  says 
Mr.  Kennie,  "must  often  have  seen  this  nest  spread  out 
like  a  broad  sheet  in  hedges,  furze,  and  other  low  bushes, 
and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  The  middle  of  this 
sheet,  which  is  of  a  close  texture,  is  swung,  like  a  sailor's 
hammock,  by  silken  ropes  extended  all  arouiul,  to  the 
higher  branches;  but  the  whole  curves  upward  and 
backward,  sloping  down  to  a  long  funnel-shaped  gallery 
which  is  nearly  horizontal  at  the  entrance,  but  soon 
winds  obliquely  till  it  becomes  quite  perpendicular. 
This  curved  gallery  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  much  more  closely  woven  than  the  sheet 
part  of  the  web,  and  sometimes  descends  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  though  oftener  into  a  gronp  of  crowded 
twigs  or  a  tuft  of  grass.  Here  the  spider  dwells  secure, 
frecptently  resting  with  her  legs  extended  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallerj',  ready  to  spring  out  upon  whatever 
insect  maj'  fall  into  her  sheet-net"  (Insect  Archit.  p.  357). 

The  prophet  Isaiah  appears  to  glance  at  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  the  spider,  and  the  object  for  which  the 
web  is  woven.  It  is  for  the  entrapping  of  unwary  in- 
sects, which  are  then  seized  by  the  treacherous  lier-in- 
wait,  and  pierced  by  its  venomous  fangs.  It  is  true, 
moral  feelings  cannot  with  metaphysical  propriety  be 
attributed  to  an  invertebrate  animal,  but  popular  preju- 
dice in  all  ages  and  countries  has  sanctioned  the  poet's 
unfavorable  verdict,  when  he  says  of  the  spider — 
"Cnnuing  and  fleice,  mixture  abhorred." 

The  craft  and  apparent  treachery  of  its  actions; -its 
ferocity  even  to  its  own  kind;  tiie  dark,  sombre  colors; 
the  hairiness;  and  in  many  species  the  swollen,  bloated 
form  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  repulsive  aspect  of  the  head 
and  mouth;  and,  in  particular,  the  fatality  of  the  venom 
injected  by  those  formidable  fangs — sufficiently  warrant 
the  general  dislike  in  which  the  A  rachnida  are  held, 
even  though  we  readily  grant  that  they  are  but  fulfill- 
ing the  instinct  which  an  all-wise  God  has  implanted 
in  them,  and  concede  their  utility  even  to  man  in  di- 
minishing the  swarms  of  annoying  insects.    The  organs 
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of  destruction  in  a 
spider  form  an  inter- 
esting study,  and  <'an " 
be  examined  to  great 
advantage  in  the 
slough,  or  cast  skin, 
which  we  so  often  find 
in  the  haunts  of  these 
creatures.  There  are 
in  the  front  of  the 
head  —  in  Clubiuna 
airox,  for  example,  a 

common    species Common  Spider  (O?{6io«a  ofroa;). 

two  stout  brown  organs,  which  are  the  representatives  of 
the  antennae  in  insects,  though  very  much  modified  both 
in  form  and  function.  They  are  here  the  effective  weap- 
ons of  attack.  Each  consists  of  two  joints — the  basal 
one,  which  forms  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
organ,  and  the  terminal  one,  which  is  the  fang.  The 
former  is  a  thick  hollow  case,  somewhat  cylindrical, 
but  flattened  sidewise,  formed  of  stiff  chitine,  covered 
with  minute  transverse  ridges  on  its  whole  surface,  like 
the  marks  left  on  the  sand  by  the  rippling  wavelets, 
and  studded  with  stout  coarse  black  hair.  Its  extremi- 
ty is  cut  off  obliquely,  and  forms  a  furrow,  the  edges  of 
which  are  beset  with  polished  conical  points  resembling 
teeth.  To  the  upjier  end  of  this  furrowed  case  is  fixed 
by  a  hinge-joint  the  fang,  which  is  a  curved  claw-like 
organ,  formed  of  hard  chitine,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts — a  swollen  oval  base,  which  is  highly  polij-hed, 
and  a  more  slender  tip,  the  surface  of  which  has  a  silky 
lustre,  from  being  covered  with  very  fine  and  close-set 
longitudinal  grooves.  This  whole  organ  falls  into  the 
furrow  of  the  basal  joint  when  not  in  use,  exactly  as 
the  blade  of  a  clasp-knife  shuts  into  the  haft;  but  when 
the  animal  is  excited,  either  to  defend  itself  or  to  attack 
its  prey,  the  fang  becomes  stifHy  erected.  By  tm-iiiiig 
the  object  on  its  axis  under  the  microscope,  and  examin- 
ing the  extreme  tip  of  the  fang,  we  maj-  see  that  it  is 
not  brought  to  a  fine  point,  but  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cut  off  slant-wise  just  at  the  tip; 
and  that  it  is  tubular.  Now  this  is  a  provision  for  the 
speedy  infiiction  of  death  upon  the  victim;  for  both 
the  fang  and  the  thick  basal  joint  are  permeated  by  a 
slender  membranous  tube,  which  is  the  poison  duct, 
and  which  terminates  at  the  open  extremity  of  the 
former,  while  at  the  other  end  it  communicates  with  a 
lengthened  oval  sac  where  the  venom  is  secreted.  This, 
of  course,  we  should  not  see  in  the  slough,  for  it  is  not 
cast  with  the  exuvire,  but  retained  in  the  interior  of  the 
body ;  but  in  life  it  is  a  sac  extending  into  the  cephalo- 
thorax — as  that  part  of  the  body  which  carries  the  legs 
is  called  —  and  covered  with  spiral  folds  produced  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  its  contractile  tissue. 
When  the  spider  attacks  a  fly,  it  plunges  into  its  vic- 
tim the  two  fangs,  the  action  of  which  is  downward, 
and  not  right  and  left,  like  that  of  the  jaws  of  insects. 
At  the  same  instant  a  drop  of  poisoii  is  secreted  in  each 
gland,  which,  oozing  through  the  duct,  escapes  from  the 
perforated  end  of  the  fang  into  the  wound,  and  rapidly 
produces  death.  The  fangs  are  then  claspeil  down,  car- 
rying the  prey,  which  the}'  powerfidly  press  against  the 
toothed  edges  of  the  stout  basal  piece,  by  which  means 
the  nutritive  Hiuds  of  the  prey  are  pressed  out  and  taken 
into  the  mouth;  after  which  the  dried  and  empty  skin 
is  rejected.  The  poison  is  of  an  acid  nature,  as  experi- 
ments performed  with  irritated  spiders  prove,  litmus 
paper  pierced  by  them  becoming  red  as  far  around  the 
perforation  as  the  emitted  fluid  spreads, — Fairbairn. 

There  are  very  many  species  of  spider  in  Palestine: 
some  which  spin  webs  like  the  common  garden  spider; 
some  which  dig  stditerranean  cells,  and  make  doors  in 
them,  like  the  well-known  trap-door  spider  of  Southern 
Europe;  and  some  which  have  no  web,  but  chase  their 
prej-  upon  the  gromid,  like  the  hunting  and  wolf  spiders 
{\\om\,  Bible  AmmiiIs,\).MA).  Notice  is  taken  in  the 
Bible,  however,  only  of  those  that  spin  webs,  but  the 
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partimilar  species  is  not  imlicatod.  A  venomous  spider 
is  ni.iiciil  l>v  several  travellers  (Kitlo,  J'/iys.  JJist.  of 
/'«/.:»/.  p.  4 18). 

2.  Seiiiiiiiiilh  (n^*;":i;;  Sept.  ira\a/3(ur;/c ;  Chald. 
Xn*:pS:  yulii.gltllio;  translated  by  tiie  A.  V.  "spider" 
in  I'mv.  xxx,  'IH,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is 
found)  lijus  reference,  according  to  most  interpreters,  to 
s.nie  kind  of  lizard  (IJochart,  llitroz.  ii.  .t1I»).  It  is 
nieniioned  by  S.lomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that 
are  exceeding  clever,  though  tliey  be  little  upon  earth. 
'•  riie  seiiuimiih  taketh  hold  v.ith  her  hands,  and  is  in 
kings'  palaces."  This  term  exists  in  the  modern  (Jreek 
language  under  the  form  aa^ui^ur^oc.  '"(iuem  Gneci 
hiidie  aafiidfiii'ini'  vocant,  antiipue  (Jriecia;  est  aaKa- 
Xaiiio-inj,  id  est  stellio — qnx  vox  pura  Hebraica  est  et 
reperitur  in  Prov.  xxx,  28,  n"";"^i" "  (Salmasii  J'lin. 
Erercif.  p.  817,  b.  G.). — Smith.  If  a  lizard  be  indicated. 
it  must  evidently  be  some  species  of  gecko,  a  notice  of 
which  genus  of  animals  is  given  under  the  article 
Li/Aiii>.  Tims  the  Sept.  rendering  designates  a  cling- 
ing lizard,  alile  to  hold  on  against  gravity,  and  most 
modern  commentators  incline  to  follow  this  interpreta- 
tion. However,  as  the  gecko  could  never  be  other  than 
a  casn.ll  intruder  into  a  paLice,  and  as  the  selection  of  a 
dwelling,  implying  sagacity,  seems  indicated  bj-  the 
moralist,  some  are  rather  disposed  to  accept  the  render- 
ing of  our  ICnglish  Version,  and  to  understand  the  house- 
spider  (Ariiiii'ii  Jimiesticii),  which  mounts  l)y  means  of 
her  ••  hands"  to  secure  corners,  even  in  royal  palaces, 
and  there  makes  her  home. 

Spieker,  Ciikistian'  Wit.HKi.M,  a  Protestant  di- 
vine of  (iermany,  was  born  .\pril  7,  17;^0,  at  Branden- 
burg. He  studied  at  Halle,  where  in  1804  he  was  also 
instructor  at  the  pKdagogiimi.  In  1800  he  was  made 
professor  of  theologv  and  deacon  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  in  1818  superintendent  and  first  pastor,  and  died 
there  May  10,  18,i8.  Spieker  was  a  voliniiinous  writer. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  .1  iisi/ewd/ilh'  ^Schriftm  Jar 
chrullich''  Erbnunng  (Leips.  18,i.5,  4  vols.): — Andachls- 
buch  fur  ijMbkte  Christen  (ibid.  18tJ0,  9th  ed.)  :— /Ms 
flerni  Alx-ndiiuihl  (ibid.  18()8,  8th  ed.) : — Dns  auysbui-- 
ffisrhe  Gliiuhensht'kennlmss  laid  die  Apolofjie  desselben 
(Berlin,  1830,  2  vols.):  —  Kitchen-  ii.  lieformcitinm- 
geschirhte  der  Mark  lirandenbtir;/  (ibiil.  1839  sq. ). 
See  Zuchold,  liihl.  Thenb,;/.  ii,  124,5  sq.;  Theolog.  Uiti- 
rer.*(d-  Li-j-ikon,  s.  v. ;  \\'iner,  lliindhiich  der  theoloyi- 
tchen  l/tlerttlur,  iii,  184,  977 ;  Reriensbiir;/er  Conversa- 
liiM-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Fllrst,  liibliolh.  Juduica,  iii,  358. 
(IJ.  I'.) 

Spiera,  FuANCKSfo.  an  Italian  in  the  days  of  the 
Kefurinaiion  wlui  abjured  the  Evangelical  faith,  which 
he  hail  fc.r  a  time  professed,  and  then  l)ecame  the  prey 
of  reinc.rsefid  despair  until  he  died.  The  history  of  his 
lapse  and  sufferings  excitcfd  immense  interest,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circumstances  of  the  ca.se  caused 
at  least  one  conversion,  that  of  I'aul  Vergerius  (q.  v.). 
Various  observers  recorded  the  facts,  among  them  Ver- 
gerius, I)r.  M.(;rii)aldus.  professor  of  civil  law  at  I'adna, 
I)r.  Henriius  .Scotus,  and  Dr.  .Sigismund  (ielous,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Padua,  whose  reports  are  yet 
extant,  and  form  the  basis  of  older  and  more  recent 
(ieruian  revisions  of  the  story.  The  latest  are  Hoth, 
r.Spiinig  /,,b>iuienile  (Nuremberg,  l«29);  and  Sixt, 
in  /•eiriii  J'litilitg  Verrferiui  (Brunswick,  1855),  p.  125- 

i<;o. 

Spiera  was  a  jurist  and  attorney  in  the  little  town  of 
Ciiadelln,  near  Paihia,  excessively  avaricious  and  capa- 
ble of  employing  the  most  disreputable  measures  to  se- 
cure his  ends,  and  e  the  h'ss  possessed  of  talent  and 

el.Mpjenre.  He  acquired  a  consideralile  fortune,  and 
row  to  prominent  position  among  his  neighbors.  He 
wasnlw.  happily  married,  and  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. In  about  1542,  when  about  forty-four  years  of  age, 
he  was  awakeuiil,  aiul  began  to  repent  ofhis  worldli- 
ncM.     At  this  preci.se  juncture  the  Kcformaiion  began 


to  assert  itself  with  vigor  in  Italy,  and  Spiera  heard  the 
message  of  salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
tilled  him  with  transcenileiU  joy,  and  under  its  impulse 
he  felt  constrained  to  declare  to  others  the  riches  of  sal- 
vation, that  they  might  partake  of  similar  felicities. 
He  had  faith,  and  also  feeling,  the  highest  enjoyment 
of  faith;  he  was  accordingly  in  danger  of  confounding 
faith  with  the  subjective  feelings,  and  of  neglecting  a 
moral  approjiriation  to  himself  of  the  atonement  as  act- 
ualized by  faiih.  In  point  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  concerned  to  (iroclaim  the  good  news  to  oth- 
ers than  to  regulate  his  life  by  the  knowledge  he  had 
obtained.  To  qualify  himself  to  preach,  he  gave  him- 
self to  an  incessant  study  of  the  Scriptures,  assisted  by 
ancient  and  modern  theological  books;  and  soon  after- 
wards he  proclaimed  the  new  doctrine  in  every  part  of 
the  little  town.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  preacheil,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the 
merits  of  Christ  without  meritorious  works,  and,  on  the 
otiier,  protested  against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the 
liomish  Church,  but  that  he  did  not  emphasize  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance.  He  seems  never  to  have  clearly 
ap()rehended  the  need  oi  repentance,  and  while  rejoic- 
ing in  his  spiritual  ecstasies  and  intent  on  the  conver- 
sion of  others,  he  continued  for  himself  the  old  sinful 
l)ractices  without  much  change  from  his  earlier  habits. 
His  course  pnxiuced  much  excitement  and  gained  liim 
many  followers,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  village 
priests  was  greatly  impaired,  and  thev  were  induced, 
about  six  months  after  Spiera's  entrance  on  his  new  ca- 
reer, to  lay  charges  against  him  before  the  legate  Delia 
Casa  at  Venice.  The  latter  at  once  proceeded  in  the 
case  by  the  hearing  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  as- 
sured himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  counsel  for  the 
.State,  and  Spiera  at  once  lost  heart.  He  had  never  ex- 
perienced a  real  conflict  with  his  old  self,  and  was  not 
qualified  to  enter  on  this  conflict  unto  death.  He  hast- 
ened to  present  himself  before  the  legate,  even  before 
he  was  summoned,  and  when  required  signed  a  revoca- 
tion of  everything  he  had  taught  in  opposition  to  the 
Clnirch,  together  with  a  plea  for  forgiveness.  He  was 
then  compelled  to  return  to  his  home  and  read  in  the 
Church  a  prescrilicd  (V)rmula  of  abjuration,  which  he  did 
on  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two  thousand 
people,  and  was  fined  thirty  ducats,  of  which  five  were 
given  to  the  priest. 

Immediately  on  Spiera's  return  to  his  house  the  ter- 
rors of  the  judgment  and  eternal  perdition  came  upon 
his  soul,  even  lo  the  prostrating  ofhis  physical  strength. 
He  coulil  not  leave  his  bed,  and  lost  his  appetite  for  food, 
though  a  raging  thirst  tormented  him.  After  six  months 
he  was  taken  to  Padua,  where  three  leading  physicians 
took  him  in  charge,  and  a  number  of  learned  and  pious 
men  ministered  to  his  soul.  Every  endeavor  was  in 
vain,  and  as  the  case  was  exciting  too  much  interest  in 
Padua,  he  was  taken  back  to  his  home,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reject  food  except  as  physical  force  conii)elled 
him  to  receive  it,  and  often  sought  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  himself.  The  ingi'nuity  he  had  cidtivateil  in  the 
perversion  of  his  legal  jjraclice  now  returned  to  plague 
him.  and  prevented  him  from  deriving  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  the  (iospel.  He  believed  himself  to  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  (ihosi.  and  declared 
that  (iod  had  reprobated  him.  so  that  none  of  the  ]irom- 
ises  were  for  him.  The  intolerable  sense  of  his  sin  at 
limes  caused  him  to  roar  like  a  beast;  but  it  is  appar- 
ent that  he  foinid  it  easier  to  give  way  to  despair  than 
to  repent — a  possible  indication  that  he  found  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  his  sufferings.  The  Homish  religionists 
who  sought  to  give  rest  to  his  mind,  and  the  supersti- 
tious practirioners  who  thought  that  exorcisms  and  dead 
saints  n)ight  heal  his  malady,  probalily  intensilied  the 
misehief,  as  ."Melaucthon  .already  observed  ;  at  any  rate, 
.Spiera  experienced  no  relief,  and  died  in  convulsions  of 
despair  in  the  autimin  of  1548. — Herzog,  Rviil-EiicyUnp. 
s.  v. 

Spies  (Numb,  xxi,  P.     See  Atiiaimm. 
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Spiess,  Heinrich,  a  German  painter,  was  born  in 
Muiiicli,  May  10,  1832.  He  completed  liis  studies  un- 
der Kaulbach,  assisting  him  in  his  cartoon  of  The  C'ru- 
sudvrs.  In  1855  he  was  employed  liy  Kaulbaeli  in  deco- 
rating the  Wartburg,  and  was  one  of  the  school  of  artists 
known  as  "Young  Munich,"  led  by  Faltz.  He  died  at 
Munich,  Aug.  8,  1875.  Spiess  painted  Jacob  Wrtstling 
with  the  Aii(jd(\Slb). 

Spifame,  Jacques  Paul,  Sieur  de  Passy,  was  de- 
scended from  an  Italian  family  of  rani<  originalh'  from 
Lucca,  and  was  born  in  Paris  in  1502.  He  studied  law, 
and  obtained  a  good  position,  in  wliich  he  distinguished 
himself  by  talent  and  business  tact,  especially  in  the 
management  of  finances,  and  soon  became  coinicillor  in 
i'arliament,  then  presiilent  aux  enquites,  muitre  des  ie- 
(/iieh's,  and  finally  councillor  to  the  State.  Suddenly,  for 
reasons  not  now  known,  he  entered  the  clerical  ranks, 
and  began  a  new  and  not  less  brilliant  career.  He  was 
made  canon  at  Paris,  chancellor  of  the  university,  etc., 
and  vicar-general  to  cardinal  Lorraine,  whom  he  had 
l)revionsly  known,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  October,  1548,  he  became  bishop 
of  Nevers,  which  dignity  he,  however,  resigned  after 
eleven  years,  in  favor  of  a  nephew,  figide  Spifame,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1578.  He  then  went  to  Geneva  and 
became  a  Protestant.  The  reasons  which  governed 
liim  are  not  well  known,  but  his  relations  to  Catherine 
de  Gasperne  were  certainly  among  them.  Tiiis  person 
was  the  wife  of  a  royal  procurator  in  Paris,  wliom  he 
seduced,  and  who  bore  him  a  son,  Andrew,  before  her 
husband  tlied,  in  1539.  Afterwards  she  lived  with  Spi- 
I'ame,  and  gave  birth  to  a  second  child,  a  daughter, 
Anna.  He  endeavored  to  legitimate  these  children  and 
make  them  his  heirs,  and  therefore  revealed  liis  rela- 
tions with  Catherine  to  the  Genevan  Council  and  Con- 
sistory, declaring  that,  as  a  clergyman,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  marry,  and  that  he  had  fied  through  fear  of 
persecution.  His  marriage  was  accordingly  solemnized 
June  27,  1559.  He  lived  in  luxurious  style,  but  was 
very  charitable,  and  his  broad  culture  and  great  skill 
were  in  constant  demand  by  the  French  Protestants. 
In  October  he  became  a  citizen  of  (ieneva.  Soon  after- 
wards he  requested  to  be  ordained  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man ;  and,  as  neither  Calvin  nor  Beza  objected,  his  wish 
was  granted,  and  he  became  pastor  at  Issoudun  in  15G0. 
Other  communities  demanded  his  services  also,  among 
them  his  former  congregation  at  Nevers;  and  he  labored 
in  Bourges  and  Paris.  When  the  first  religious  war 
broke  out,  a  more  important  range  of  <hity  was  opened 
to  him.  Conde  delegated  him  to  the  diet  of  princes 
held  at  Frankfort  (April  to  November,  15(J2),  in  order 
to  secure  the  non-intervention  of  (Jernianv.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  a  confession  of  faith 
as  held  by  the  evangelicals  of  France ;  laid  before  him 
four  letters  from  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  Conde,  in 
which  she  encouraged  him  in  his  opposition  to  the 
(iuises;  and,  finally,  he  asked  that  recruiting  against 
his  coreligionists  might  be  stopped.  On  his  return  to 
France,  lie  undertook  the  civil  administration  of  Lyons, 
after  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Soubise:  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amboise  (Marcli  19, 
1563)  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  elected  into  the  Council  of  the  Sixty  (Feb.  9), 
at  almost  the  moment  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
wliich  had  previously  summoned  him,  had  condemned 
him,  in  CDiitumaciam,  to  be  hanged  (Feb.  13).  In  Jan- 
uary, 15(i4,  he  went  to  Pau  to  settle  the  affairs  of  (pieen 
Joanna  il'Albret  of  Navarre,  but  was  not  successful,  and, 
moreover,  incurred  her  enmity  by  rashly  charging  that 
she  had  lived  in  adultery  with  Merlin,  a  clergyman,  and 
that  Henry  IV  was  the  fruit  of  that  connection.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Geneva,  it  was  rumored  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  F'rance  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Toul 
or  the  intendency  of  finance.  His  nephew,  who  knew 
all  about  the  connection  with  Catherine  de  (iasperne, 
had  bntught  suit  to  disprove  the  legitimacy  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  prevent  their  entering  on  Si)ifame's  property. 


In  addition,  Servin,  the  attorney  of  queen  Joanna,  ac- 
cused him  of  defaming  the  royal  house  of  Navarre,  and, 
according  to  the  (Jenevan  custom,  both  were  placed  in 
prison,  March  11,  150(3.  At  the  same  time  rumors  of 
Spifame's  adultery  and  connected  forgeries  began  to  cir- 
culate, and  an  examination  was  ordered,  which  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  a  forged  contract  for  a  marriage  of 
conscience  with  Catherine,  dated  Aug.  2,  1539,  but 
which  she  acknowledged  to  have  signed  only  two  years 
before  the  discovery,  and  containing  the  forged  consent 
of  Catherine's  father  and  uncle  to  her  relations  with 
him  after  her  widowhood  began.  He  confessed  the  for- 
gery, but  pleaded  the  lapse  of  time  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  and  blameless  life.  The  charge  tliat  he  had 
written  against  the  house  of  Navarre  was  indignantly 
denied ;  that  he  had  desired  the  bishopric  of  Toul  was 
conceded,  but  he  denied  any  intention  of  reuniting  with 
the  Romish  Church.  His  intention  was  to  become  a 
true  and  evangelical  bishop.  The  Council  of  Geneva 
condemned  him  to  die  because  of  the  proven  forgery, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Bernese  and  of  Coligni  (the 
latter  too  late),  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  republic  and  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism, was  of  no  avail  to  avert  his  fate.  He  was 
beheaded  March  23,  1566,  and  suffered  with  great  forti- 
tude. See  Memoh-es  de  Conde,  vol.  iv ;  Beza,  Hist.  Ec- 
desidstique,  vol.  ii ;  also  Haag,  France  Protestante,  vol. 
ix  ;  Senebier,  Hist.  Litteraire,  i,  884  sq. ;  Spon,  Hist,  de 
Geneve  (ed.  Gautier),  vol.  ii ;  Sponde,  Amudiinn  Ba- 
ronii  Contimtutio  (1C39),  xviii. — Herzog,  Real-EncyMoj), 
s.  V. 

Spikenard  (T^3,  nerd;  vapSog),  a  far-famed  per- 
fume of  the  East  that  has  often  engaged  the  attention 
of  critics,  but  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  onh-  been 
ascertained  in  very  recent  times.  That  the  naj-d  of 
Scripture  was  a  perfume  is  evident  from  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs.  Cant,  i,  12,  "While  the  king  sitteth 
at  his  table,  mj-  spikenard  (nard)  sendeth  forth  the 
smell  thereof."  So  in  iv,  14,  "Spikenard  and  saffron, 
calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense, 
myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  Here  we 
find  it  mentioned  along  with  many  of  the  most  valued 
aromatics  which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  saffron,  must  have 
been  obtained  by  foreign  commerce  from  distant  coun- 
tries, as  Persia,  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  the 
north-west  and  the  south-east  of  India,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  even  from  the  remote  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. Such  substances  must  necessarily  have  been 
costly  when  the  means  of  communication  were  defec- 
tive and  the  gains  of  the  successful  merchant  propor- 
tionally great.  That  the  nard,  or  nardus,  was  of  great 
value  we  learn  from  the  New  Test.  ( Mark  xiv,  3 ). 
When  our  Saviour  sat  at  meat  in  Bethany,  "  there 
came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard  (vapi^ov),  very  precious;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head."  So  in  John  xii,  3, 
"  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard 
(/a'lpoi'  vf'ipSov),  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  odctr  of  the  "ointment."  On  this  Ju- 
das, who  afterwards  betrayed  our  Saviour,  said  (ver.  5), 
"Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?" 

Before  proceeding  to  identify  the  plant  yielding  nard, 
we  may  refer  to  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  this  ointment.  Horace,  at  a  period  nearly  contem- 
porary, "promises  to  Virgil  awholecadus  (about  thirty- 
six  quarts)  of  wine  for  a  small  onyx-box  full  of  spike- 
nard" (Kosenmiiller,  p.  168), 

"Nardo  vina  merehere. 
Naidi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum." 

The  composition  of  this  ointment  is  given  by  Diosco- 
rides  in  i,  77,  Wtf/i  I'npCii'ov  i^ivpov,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  made  with  nut-oil,  and  having  as  in- 
gredients malabalhrum,  schoenus,  costus,  amomum,  nar- 
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dus,  m^•rr^ln.  and  l>alsanium  —  that  is,  almost  all  the 
most  valuiil  |)trfiimes  of  antiquity.  It  was  also  a 
valualilt'  artiili-  in  aiuiuiit  idiarmacy  (see  Stralx>,  xv, 
r.;»5;  I'linv,  xii.  "Jo;  xiv,  10.  o :  xvi,  iV.t;  Arrian,  A>;>e</. 
Alfx.v\,i.i.*<;  llirtiiis,  AV//.  //j.<y).  xxxiii.o;  Athcn.xv, 
689;  KninijtL  Jn/itnt.  Arab.  ch.  v ;  The.iiili.  i'lnnt. 
ix,  7;  Galon,  SimjA.  J/t-</.  viii,  13;  Celsii   Uiriobvt.  ii, 

1  sq.). 

The  nanl  {vap^oc')  was  known  in  very  early  times, 
and  is  noticed  by  Tluiiphraslus  and  by  Ilipiiocrates. 
Dioscorides,  indeed,  describes  three  kinds  of  nard.  Of 
the  iirst,  called  lu'iphn:  (minhts)  sim])ly,  there  were  two 
varieties — the  one  Syrian,  the  other  Indian.  The  former 
is  so  called,  not  iK'caiise  it  is  produced  in  Syria,  but  be- 
cause the  mountains  in  which  it  is  produced  extend  on 
one  side  towards  Syria  and  on  the  other  towards  India. 
This  mav  refer  to  the  Hindu  Khilsh  and  to  the  exten- 
sive sifjuilicaiion  of  the  name  Syria  in  ancient  times,  or 
to  so  many  Indian  products  lindini;  their  way  in  those 
aijes  into  ICurope  across  Syria.  These  were  brout;ht 
there  either  by  the  caravan  route  from  north-west  In- 
dia or  up  the  Persian  (iulf  and  Euphrates.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  passa{j;cs  ipioted,  that  nard  could  not 
have  been  a  prtMluce  of  .Syria,  or  its  value  would  not 
have  been  so  great  either  among  the  Romans  or  the 
.Jews.  The  other  variety  is  called  f/diif/ilis.  from  the 
tiangcs,  being  found  on  a  mountain  round  which  it 
flows.  It  is  described  as  having  many  s|)ikes  from  one 
root.  Hence  it,  no  doubt,  came  to  be  called  vapcoara- 
XVQ,  and.  from  the  word  stuchys  being  rendered  by  the 
word  fiiikr.  it  has  l)een  translated  spikenard.  The  sec- 
ond kind  is  by  Dioscorides  called  Celtic  nard  {vapSoq 
KtXriic/;),  and  the  third  kind  moimtain  nard  {vaploc 
opiivi)).  If  we  consult  the  authors  subsequent  to  Di- 
oscorides, as  (Jalen,  Tliny,  Oriljasius,  Aetius,  and  Paulus 
-Egineta,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  trace  these  different 
kinds  to  the  time  of  the  .\rabs.  On  consulting  Avicen- 
na.  we  are  referred  from  narden  to  suithnl  (pronounced 
giiiii/iiil),  and  in  the  Latin  translation  from  nurdiim  to 
.i/MCif,  under  which  the  Roman,  the  mountain,  the  In- 
dian, and  Syrian  kinds  are  mentioned.  So  in  Persian 
Works  on  materia  medica,  chietiy  translations  from  the 
Arabic,  we  have  tlie  diflFerent  kinds  ufstinbul  mentioned, 
as  (I)  Suiihal  hiiuU  ;  (2)  Sunbul  rami,  called  also  Sntdml 
nklfti  and  Xardeii  ukleti,  evidently  the  above  Celtic 
naril,  said  also  to  be  called  Sitnbnt  itiilitiii,  that  is,  the 
nard  which  grows  in  Italy;  (3)  Siiubnljibnlli,  or  moun- 
tain nard.  The  Iirst,  however,  is  the  only  one  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  synonyms 
given  to  it  in  these  Persian  works  are — .\rabic,  Siinbul 
iil-tib,  or  fragrant  nard;  (Jreck,  luirden;  Latin,  nur- 
diiiii;  and  \\\\v\(!C,  balchiir  anA  jiUnmansi. 

.Sir  William  .Jones  {Anat.  Reg.  ii,  416,  8vo)  was  the 
tirsi  to  ascertain  that  the  above  tlindee  ami  Sanscrit 
synonyms  referred  to  the  true  spikenard,  and  that  the 
.\ral)s  descrilied  it  as  being  like  the  tail  of  an  ermine. 
The  next  step  was.  of  rourse,  to  attempt  to  get  the  plant 
which  prodiiceil  the  drug.  This  he  was  not  successful 
ill  iloing,  because  he  had  not  access  to  the  Himalavan 
Moimtains,  and  a  wrong  plant  was  sent  him,  which  is 
that  ligured  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxliurgh  {Axitit.  Res. 
iv,  97.  438).  Dr.  Royle,  when  in  charge  of  the  Kast  In- 
dia Company's  boianii;  garden  at  Seli.iruiipore,  in  30^ 
N.  lat.,  alHiut  lliirty  miles  from  the  f(«p|  <if  ilie  Hima- 
layan .Mountains,  being  favoralily  situated  for  the  juir- 
|M>se,  maile  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He  there  learned 
lUntjiil'imiiiiAi,  l)etter  known  in  India  by  the  name  bul- 
i-liiir,v,an  yearly  brought  down  in  considerable  quanti- 
ti<'s  OS  an  article  of  commerce  to  the  |)lains  of  India 
from  such  moimtains  as  Shalina.  Keclar  Kanta,  and  oth- 
ers, nt  till-  foot  of  which  How  the  (iaiiges  and  .Jumna 
rivers.  Having  obiaiiu'd  some  of  the  fresh-brought- 
down  riKits,  he  planted  them  bmh  in  the  botanic  gar- 
ilen  nl  Sclmrunpore  ami  in  a  inirsery  at  Miissrtri,  in  the 
Himalayas,  att.iched  to  the  garden.  The  plant  pro- 
duced is  ligured  in  his  /llim/.  Ilimnl.  Hnl,iii;i.  t.  hA, 
and  was  found  to  belong  to  the  natural  familv  of  Wdt- 


Indian  Spikenard  {Xardostachys  jataviansi). 

rianew,  v/h\ch  has  been  named  Nardostachys  jntamnnsi 
by  De  Candolle,  and  formerly  Pattiniti  jaftimrnm  by  Mr. 
Dow,  from  jilants  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich  fr(»m  Gos- 
samtham,  a  mountain  of  Nepal  (  Fenny  Cychtp.  art. 
"  Spikenard ;"  Koyle,  Illiist.  Ilinuil.  Bot<iny,  p.  242 ). 
Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  jalaiiumsi  of  the 
Hindus  is  the  Sunbul  Hindi  of  the  Arabs,  which  they 
compare  to  the  tail  of  an  ermine.  This  would  almost 
be  sufficient  to  identify  the  drug:  the  appearance  to 
which  it  refers  may  be  seen  even  in  the  accompany- 
ing wood-cnt.  This  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
woody  fibres  of  the  leaf  and  its  footstalk  not  being  de- 
compose<l  in  the  cold  and  comparatively  dry  climate 
where  they  are  produced,  but  remain  and  form  a  protec- 
tion to  the  plant  from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  There 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  refer  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  Dioscorides,  and  both  they  and  the  Chris- 
tian physicians  who  assisted  them  in  making  transla- 
tions had  ample  opportiniities,  from  their  profession  and 
their  local  situation,  of  becoming  well  ac<piainted  with 
things  as  well  as  words.  There  is  as  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  vapcoi;  of  Dioscorides  is  that  of  the  oth- 
er (Jreek  authors,  and  this  will  carry  us  into  ancient 
times.  As  many  Indian  products  found  their  way  into 
Kgypt  and  Palestine,  and  are  mentioned  in  Scripture — 
indeed,  in  the  very  (lassage  wiih  nard  we  have  cala- 
mus, ciiniamon,  and  aloes  {(ifudim^ — there  is  no  reason 
why  spikenard  from  the  Himalayas  could  not  as  easily 
have  been  procured.  The  only  difficulty  appears  to 
arise  from  the  term  t'dpooc  having  occasionally  been 
used  in  a  general  sense,  and  therefore  there  is  some- 
times confusion  between  the  nard  and  the  sweet  cane, 
another  Indian  ))ro(luct.  Some  ditference  of  opinion 
exists  respecting  the  fragrance  of  the  jiitinniinxi.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  continues  to  i)e  highly 
esteemed  in  Kast.ern  countries  in  the  jiresent  d.ay,  where 
fragrant  essences  are  still  procured  from  it,  as  the  Un- 
r/ucntum  niirdimim  was  of  old. — Kitto.  Dioscorides  re- 
fers especially  to  its  having  many  shaggy  (TroXi'Kii^ioiic) 
spikes  growing  from  one  root.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  Dioscorides  gives  the  same  locality  for  the 
plant  as  is  mentimied  by  Royle:  «7ro  tivih;  Tzorai.iov 
TTHpnppinvToi;  Tov  opoiKj,  rayyov  KaXon^th'ov  irtip' 
ip  fpi'trai.  Though  he  is  here  speaking  of  lowland 
specimens,  he  also  mentions  plants  obtained  from  the 
mountains  (see  the  monographs  iJe  Xurdo  J'isliai  by 
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Otto  [Lips.  1G73],  Eckhard  [Yiteb.  IfiSI  ],  Hcrmansson 
[Upsal.  1734],  and  Sommel  [Lund.  ITTGJ).     See  Olnt- 

MENT. 

Spilman,  Benjamin  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Garrard  County,  Ky..  Aiii;.  17,  179G.  He 
firadiiated  at  Jetl'erson  College,  Fa.,  in  W22,  studied 
theolot^y  privately,  was  licensed  by  Chillicothe  Presby- 
tery in  1823,  and  ordained  and  installed  by  Mulilen- 
burgh  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  Sharon  Church,  111.,  in 
1824.  Here  he  labored  until  182(),  when  he  became  an 
itinerant  missionary  in  Middle  and  Southern  Illinois, 
and  organized  the  Church  at  Shawneetown,  where  he 
built  a  neat  house  of  worship  in  1X42.  Having  labored  for 
seventeen  years  as  a  missionary,  the  people  of  Shawnee- 
town prevailed  upon  him  to  settle,  and  he  became  their 
pastor  in  April,  1842.  In  1844  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  Chester  Church,  which  he  retained  until  1851,  when 
his  old  congregation  at  Shawneetown  called  him  back, 
and  he  remained  with  them  till  his  death,  May  3,  1859. 
Mr.  Spilman  was  a  hard-working  missionary,  and  for 
over  thirty  years  he  labored  faithfully,  never  idle  and 
seldom  sick.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1860, 
p.  78.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spin  (niU.  vi]^ixi).  The  notices  of  spinning  in  the 
Bible  are  contined  to  Exod.  xxxv,  25,  26 ;  Matt,  vi,  28  ; 
and  Prov.  xxxi,  19.  The  latter  passage  implies  (ac- 
cording to  the  A.  V.)  the  use  of  the  same  instruments 
which  have  been  in  vogue  for  hand-spinning  down  to 
the  present  day,  viz.  the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  dis- 
taff, however,  appears  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  term  (Ti??)  so  rendered  means  the  spindle  (q.  v.) 
itself,  while  that  rendered  •'  spindle"  (IIC'^S)  represents 
the  ^chirl  {cej-ticillus,  Pliny,  xxxvii,  11)  of  the  spindle, 
a  button  or  circular  rim  which  was  affixed  to  it,  and 
gave  steadiness  to  its  circular  motion.  The  "  whirl"  of 
the  Syrian  women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  {loc.  cil.).  The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly 
in  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  draw- 
ing out  the  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  .4  ncJe?«<  E;/yi)t.  \\,^b). 

Spinning  was  the 
business  of  women, 
l)oth  among  the 
Jews  (Exod.  loc 
cit. )  and  for  the 
most  part  among 
the  Egyptians 
(  Wilkinson,  ibid. 
ii,  84  ).  —  Smith. 
Similar  customs 
have  prevailed  in 
most  modern  na- 
tions; hence  the 
word  "spinster" for 
an  unmarried  fe- 
male. See  Weave. 


.ieiit  E^'jptians  h^i  ii 


Spina,  Ai.PUONSO  de,  a  Christian  apologist,  lived 
in  Spain  in  the  15th  century.  He  was  of  .Jewish  ex- 
traction, but  was  converted  and  received  into  the  Order 
of  Franciscan  monks,  after  which  he  l)ecame  rector  of 
the  high -school  at  Salamanca,  and  ultimately  bishop 
of  Orense,  in  Galicia.  He  wrote  an  ajiologetical  work 
entitled  Fortalitium  Fhlei  contra  Jitdceos,  Saracenos 
A  liosque  Christiance  Fidei  Inimicos,  which  was  published 
in  1484,  and  repeatedly  afterwards,  and  which  was  fa- 
mous in  its  time.  It  consists  of  four  books,  each  of 
which  includes  several  rotisideiyitionpn.  Book  i  proves 
from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  that  .Jesus  is  the  true 
Messiah.  Book  ii  deals  with  heretics  and  the  punish- 
ments they  incur.  Book  iii  is  devoted  to  the  Jews  and 
to  the  refutation  of  their  arguments  in  opposition  to 
Christianity.  Book  iv  is  directed  against  the  JFoham- 
medans,  and  contains  a  detailed  criticism  of  their  relig- 
ious system,  followed  by  a  not  uninteresting  description 


of  the  conflicts  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  sustain 
against  the  Saracens.  The  work  was  tirst  |)ublished 
anonymously,  and  was  in  time  attributed,  i)ut  errone- 
ously, to  the  Dominican  Bartholomew  Spina  (died  1546; 
see  Zedler,  Uninrsid- Lexikon)  and  others.  For  a 
thorough  characterization  of  the  work,  see  R.  Simon, 
Bibliolh.  Critique,  par  M.  de  Saingre,  iii,  316-322; 
and  comp.  Bayle,  JHctionnaire ;  Zedler,  Uvireisal-Lex- 
ikoii;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xxx,  573  sq. ;  xxxiv, 
361  sq. — Herzog,  Rtul-Eucykiop,  s.  v. 

Spinckes,  Nathaniet-,  a  Nonjurist  divine,  was 
born  at  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  England,  in  1653  (or 
1654).  He  received  his  tirst  classical  instruction  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  rector  of  Haddon,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  March  22, 1670.  In- 
duced by  the  prospect  of  a  Rustat  scholarship,  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oct.  12,  1672,  became  A.B.  in  1674,  was 
ordained  deacon  May  21,  1676,  was  A.M.  in  1677,  and 
admitted  into  priest's  orders  Dec.  22,  1678.  For  some 
time  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  then  removed  to  Petersham,  where,  in  1681, 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Hickes  as  chaplain  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London,  for  two  years  (1683- 
85),  and  in  the  latter  year  received  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Peterborough  the  rectory  of  Peakirk  or  Pea- 
king-cum-Glynton.  On  July  21,  1687,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Salisbnri',  Northamptonshire ;  in  the  same 
year  (Sept.  24)  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  in 
that  town ;  and  three  days  after  was  licensed  to  preach 
at  Stratford-inider-Castrum.  or  Miden  Castle,  in  M'ilfs, 
for  which  he  had  an  annual  stipend  of  £80.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  After  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  of  the  more  wealthy  Nonjurors,  and 
was  consecrated  one  of  their  bishops  June  3,  1713.  He 
died  July  28,  1727.  He  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
Grabe's  Septiuiffint,  Newcourt's  Rfjiertorivm,  Howell's 
Canons,  Potter's  Clemens  A  lexandrimis,  and  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.  His  own  works  were,  v4h  An- 
sicer  to  the  Essay  towards  a  Proposal  for  Catholic 
Communion,  etc.  (1705)  : — The  New  Pretenders  to  Proph- 
ecy Re-examined,  etc.  (1710): — two  pamphlets  against 
Hoadly's  Measin-es  of  Submission  (1711,  1712): — two 
pamphlets  on  The  Case  betveen  the  Church  of  Pome  and 
the  Church  (f  England  (1714,1718): — two  pamphlets 
against  Restoring  the  Prayers  and  Directions  of  Edicard 
VPs  Liturgy  (1718).  His  most  popular  work  was  The 
Sick  31  an  Visited  (1712).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Spindle  ("iiia'^13,  Hshor,  literally  director,  \.  e.  of 
the  spindle),  the  ticirl  or  lower  part  of  the  instrument 
used  in  giving  motion  to  the  whole  (Prov.  xxxi,  19). 
See  Distaff.  In  Egypt  spinning  was  a  staple  manu- 
facture, large  quantities  of  yarn  being  exported  to  other 
countries,  as,  for  instance,  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  spindles  were  generally  of  wood,  and 
they  increased  their  force  in  turning  by  having  the  cir- 
cular head  made  of  gypsum  or  some  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  some  instances  the  spindles  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  light  plaited  work,  made  of  rushes  or  palm- 
leaves,  stained  of  various  colors,  and  furnished  with  a 
loop  of  the  same  materials  for  securing  the  yarn  after  it 
was  wound.  In  Homer's  pictures  of  domestic  life,  we 
find  the  lady  of  the  mansion  superintending  the  labor 
of  her  servants,  and  sometimes  using  the  distaff  herself. 
Her  spindle,  made  of  some  precious  material,  richly  or- 
namented, her  beautiful  work-basket,  or  rather  vase, 
and  the  wool  dyed  of  some  bright  hue  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  being  touched  bv  aristocratic  fingers,  are  ordina- 
ry accompaniments  of  a  lady  of  rank,  both  in  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  and  (irecian  poems.  This  shows  how 
appropriate  was  the  present  which  the  Egyptian  queen 
Alcandra  gave  to  the  Spartan  Helen,  who  was  not  less 
famous  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  skill  in  embroider}-. 
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the  loop  to  put  over  the  tM 


Ancient  Egyptian  Spindles 

Ht  the 
elv  of 


n«:.  1  It  »  tnrt  of  cane  split  Ht  the  top  to  g'we  it  a  (.'lobular  shape; 
bead  of  eypsnni :  3,  entirely  of  wood  ;  4,  of  plaited  or  basket 


2  has  the 

work  ;  5, 

riug  of  wood  for  securing  the  twine. 


After  Polybius  had  given  his  presents  to  Menelaus,  who 
st(ip]iC(l  at  Kjrypt  on  his  return  from  Tro}-, 
"Alc;iiidiii,  Consort  of  liis  lii<rh  command, 
A  froldfii  di>Iaffgave  to  Helen's  liand  ; 
And  that  rich  vase,  with  living;  sculpture  wrought, 
Which  heaped  with  wool  the  beaiiieons  Pliilo  bronght, 
The  hi  I  ken  fleece  empurpled  for  the  loom, 
Rivalled  the  hyacinth  in  venial  bloom"  {Odijsaeii,  TV). 
In  the  Kast  the  spindle  is  held  in  the  hand,  often  per- 
pendicidarly,  and  is  twirled  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  draws  out  the  thread  (see  Thomson,  Lund  and 
Jiook,  ii,  572;  Van  Lenuep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  565).     See 
We.vve. 

Spiniensis  (Hetis),a  Roman  divinity  of  the  fields, 
wax  ImvoU..!  to  prevent  the  excessive  spread  of  thorns. 

Spinks,  .Iamks,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
cojial  (linrcli.  was  born  in  I'enn,  I'a.,  about  1822.  When 
a  youth  be  joined  tlie  Cburoli,  and  about  lH4o  went  to 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  eii;;ai;ed  in  leadiiii)^  school.  In  1851 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  also  admitted  into 
the  travelling'  connection.  In  IH(!3  (54  he  was  superan- 
nuated, in  l«t)5  efTective,  in  IKCC.-tW  af^ain  superannu- 
ated, in  18(;!l-72  eflFective,  and,  tinally,  in  187.'5  superannu- 
ated. He  died  at  (ireencasile,  Ind.,  .June  .SO,  1874.  See 
Miiiiiltjf  iif  Aunudl  CoiiJ'i'iencts.  1874,  p.  94. 

Spinola,  ('iiuisroi-ifKic  Ho.ias  i>e,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic iiiiionist  of  the  I7tb  cenliiry,  was  ffeneral  of  the 
Order  of  |-'raiicis^-ans  in  Madriil,  then  confessor  of  the 
emprest  Tlieresa  (wife  (.f  Leopold  I)  of  Austria,  and 
linally  bishop  of  Wiener- Neustadt.  He  <lied  March 
12,  l»".'.t."».  lie  was  a  skilful  diplomatist  rather  than  a 
t;renl  theologian,  and  as  mich  devoted  years  of  zealous 
effort  to  the  task  of  winning  back  the  I'rritestants,  more 
particularly  die  I'roicHianis  of  Hungary  and  (iermany, 
to  the  l.'oinijb  Cburcb.  The  perio.l  seemc<l  favorable 
for  Miicb  an  undertaking,  because  many  of  ibe  courts  of 
I'rotMitnnt  (iermany  were  swayed  by  a  spirit  of  iudiflir- 
eiicc  t<(  religion,  while  among  the  people  many  of  the 
more  iulelligent  were  weary  of  the  inees.sant  polemical 
enaiunters  of  theological  zealots  in  every  department 
of  the  Church.  Spinola  believed  that  jieaceful  negoti- 
ation mi-bt  acconijilixb  what  violent  measures  had 
failed  to  iUVrt;  aud  in  1071,  after  conference  with  the 


papal  nuncio  and  authorization  by  the  emperor,  he  ap- 
proached difTerent  |)rinces  and  rulers  with  bis  plans, 
which  were  received  with  some  consideration  by  reason 
it{  the  emperor's  endorsement,  but  also  with  much  dis- 
trust. He  found  a  most  favorable  reception  in  Hano- 
ver, whose  rulers  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  whose 
leading  theologian,  Molanus  (q.  v.),  and  leading  philos- 
opher, Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  were  both  inclined  to  favor  the 
proposed  union.  In  1G83  Spinola  personally  ottered  the 
following  concessions,  which,  however,  were  not  in  writ- 
ing: the  eomnuinion  under  both  kinds;  marriage  for 
priests,  and  non-alienation  of  spiritual  properties  which 
had  been  secularized ;  suspension  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  and  consent  that  the  "Xeo- Catholics"  shonhl 
not  be  obliged  to  make  formal  retraction,  and  that  they 
should  be  atlmitted  to  participation  in  a  general  council, 
for  which  provision  was  to  be  made.  In  return,  the 
Protestants  were  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  Molanus  thereupon  convened  a  conference  of 
theologians,  which  drew  up  a  memorial  in  response  to 
Spinola  ((Kurres  de  Bosgiiet  [ed.  Versailles],  xxv,  205, 
Re(/ul<e  circa  Chrittianorum  Omnium  Ecclesiasticam  Re- 
unionem),  and  which  put  forth  a  further  tractate,  in  the 
main  acceding  to  Spinola's  proposition  (Mef/iodiis  Re- 
ditrcndtp  ['nioni'i  Ecdes.  inter  Romanos  et  Protest  antes'). 
Fortunately  no  considerable  interest  in  the  business  was 
taken  by  either  Church.  Bossuet,  for  example,  politely 
received  the  papers  which  were  transmitted  to  him,  and 
then  ignored  their  existence;  and  when  subsequently 
Leibnitz  and  Molanus  corresponded  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  he  plainly  rejected  Spinola's  terms, 
and  demanded  unconditional  submission  to  the  pope  and 
the  Tridentine  Council.  The  landgrave  Ernest  of 
Hesse-Rheinfels,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  movement  was  to  compromise  cer- 
tain princes  and  theologians  with  their  own  party.  Ne- 
gotiations were  nevertheless  carried  on  until  1694,  and 
Spinola  was  made  commissioner -general  in  charge  of 
the  union  movement  throughout  the  empire.  He  re- 
tained his  hopes  of  success  to  the  last,  but  died  without 
having  achieved  any  success  whatever.  His  successor, 
bishop  Graf  of  Buchheim,  renewed  the  inquiry  at  the 
court  of  Hanover  with  respect  to  a  possible  unification 
of  the  churches,  and  Leibnitz  repeated  his  endeavor  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  result  through  the  co-operation 
of  Bossuet  (1699-1701),  but  in  vain.  See  Gieseler, 
Kirchengesch.  iv,  177-181;  Hering,  Gesch.  d.  kirchl. 
Unionxrersiiche  (1838);  Zedlitz,  Universal-Lexikon,  s.  v.; 
the  art.  Leibnitz  u.  d.  Kirchenvereiniyung  in  the  Grenz- 
boleii,  1860,  N'os.  44  and  45. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 
Spinoza,  Bkxkdu  r  dk  {Baruch),  the  most  ingen- 
ious, acute,  and  remarkable  of  the  metaphysicians  of  the 
17th  century;  etiually  notable  for  the  simplicity,  disin- 
terestedness, and  purity  of  his  life,  and  for  the  rigor- 
ous form  and  unhesitating  audacity  of  his  speculations. 
"  Everything  in  Spinoza  appears  extraordinary,"'  says 
Saisset — •'  himself,  his  style,  and  his  philosophy."  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  instance  of  a  philosopher  who  so 
completely  develo])ed  and  systematized  his  scheme  as 
to  leave  scarcely  the  possibility  of  addition  or  change. 
Others  have  been  more  original  in  their  princi]iles; 
scarcely  any  have  been  more  self-inspired  in  their  de- 
ductions and  in  the  organization  of  their  systems.  None 
have  been  more  sincere,  more  earnest,  and  more  assured 
ill  their  ]irocedure.  None  have  more  contidently  as- 
sumed their  premises;  none  have  more  rigidly  imrsued 
the  consequences  of  their  data  to  their  extremest  results. 
Spinoza  left  no  disciples.  He  has  had  few  followers, 
and  hardly  a  single  imitator.  Yet  he  was  a  power  in 
the  realm  of  abstract  thought,  and  remains  a  laiidniark 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  pressed  the  tenden- 
cies of  his  predecessors  far  beyond  their  ventures.  He 
was  a  terror  and  a  torment  to  the  next  generation.  He 
exercised  a  potent  influence  on  metaphysical  |)rogress, 
not  by  making  discoveries,  but  by  provoking  eager, 
and  too  often  virulent,  antagonism.  For  a  century  the 
name  as  well  as  the  ilogmas  of  Spinoza  were  regarded 
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with  unmititjated  abhorrence.  He  was  denounced  from 
the  pulpit  on  every  possible  occasion.  He  was  present- 
ed as  an  object  of  bitter  contempt  in  pamphlet  and  es- 
say and  ponderous  volume.  Bayle  held  him  up  to  the 
scorn  of  his  readers  as  "a  systematical  atheist."  Leib- 
nitz, gentle  to  all  others,  had  little  gentleness  for  him, 
and  constructed  his  own  philosophy  to  refute  his  errors 
and  to  correct  the  tendencies  of  his  scheme.  Herkeley 
endeavored  to  rectify  and  Christianize  his  theory  of 
mind  and  of  matter;  and  Hume  imitated  his  assump- 
tions and  endeavored  to  imitate  his  deductions.  For 
coherence  of  logical  evolution,  for  unshrinking  and  nn- 
deviating  misapplication  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion to  speculative  topics,  for  impassive  and  colorless 
reasoning  in  abstract  formulas,  for  fearlessness  in  the 
acceptance  of  conclusions,  no  other  ontologist  can  be 
compared  to  Spinoza.  The  ]ieril  threatened  by  his  doc- 
trines justified  the  fervor  of  resistance  with  which  they 
were  encountered.  It  did  not  excuse  the  bitterness  and 
intemperance  with  which  they  and  their  author  were 
assailed.  A  milder  and  juster  criticism  has  in  later 
years  been  manifested.  There  is,  indeed,  some  danger 
that  the  vicious  tendencies  of  his  system  may  be  insutfi- 
cientlv  apprehended  in  the  kindlier  consideration-of  the 
man  whose  life  was  innocent  and  free  from  blame,  and 
who  was  fearfully  misled  in  his  ardent  prosecution  of 
truth  by  devious  and  mistaken  paths.  The  ajiproach 
and  the  recent  occurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  Spino- 
za's death,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  revived  in- 
terest in  the  man  and  in  his  labors.  Treatises  on  his 
life  and  doctrine  were  multiplied.  His  works  were  re- 
published with  diligent  care.  New  and  unedited  frag- 
ments were  discovered  and  given  to  the  world.  At  the 
bicentenary  celebration  at  the  Hague  he  was  com- 
memorated, in  a  striking  address,  by  Ernest  Renan,  in 
some  respects  his  counterpart  in  the  19th  century.  The 
praise  of  one  who,  living,  and  long  after  death,  had  been 
contemned  of  nearly  all  men  went  abroad  into  every 
land,  and  found  sympathizing  echoes  wherever  it  went. 
These  alternate  fits  of  chill  and  fever  are  frequent  in  the 
historj'  of  opinion.  In  the  case  of  suoh  a  philosopher  as 
Spinoza,  unmeasured  praise  is  even  more  alarming  than 
unmitigated  censure.  What  is  required  is  a  cool  and 
just  estimate,  which  shall  explain  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  his  philosophy — shall  expose  its  invaliditj'  and 
its  mischievous  tendency,  and  shall  yet  deal  tenderly 
with  the  great  thinker,  and  acknowledge  the  serene 
virtues  of  the  man.  It  would  be  a  fearful  judgment  for 
the  soberest  and  soundest  of  reasoners  if  they  were  held 
responsible  for  all  their  thoughts  and  for  all  the  possible 
tendencies  of  their  thoughts.  Something  of  the  mercy 
which  all  men  may  require  ^ould  be  shown  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  fellow-men  when  their  speculatlnns — hon- 
est, and  free  from  malice  or  intention  to  misguide — wan- 
der most  widely  and  most  hazardously  from  the  truths 
that  we  revere  and  the  dogmas  that  we  regard  as  ortho- 
dox. 

I.  Life. — Baruch  van  Spinoza  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam, then  the  great  commercial  city  of  Holland,  on 
Nov.  24,  1632.  It  was  a  strange  nativity  for  a  philos- 
opher. He  was  a  q\ieer  product  in  the  land  of  dikes 
and  canals,  polders  and  docks,  and  in  a  community  of 
money-making  Dutch  traders.  The  time,  too,  was  a 
strange  one  for  the  appearance  of  a  contemplative  re- 
cluse. The  Continent  was  involved  in  wars  of  religion, 
wars  of  succession,  and  wars  of  ambition.  Germany 
was  convulsed  and  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  had  not  run  out  half  its  ilreadful  course.  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  had  fallen  a  week  or  two  before.  Dis- 
cords, uproars,  contentions,  were  abroad  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Sjnnoza  was  born  of  a  pure-blooded  Jewish  fam- 
ily which  had  left  Portugal  and  sought  in  the  Nether- 
lands a  refuge  from  religious  persecution.  His  father 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  dwelt  in  a  good 
house  near  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  where  dealers  in 
old  clothes  and  junk  now  congregate;  but  the  locality 
was  then  a  respectable  and  segregated  part  of  the  city. 


It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  between  the  Amstel 
and  the  jiresent  network  of  docks  about  the  Eastern 
Basin.  The  young  Israelite,  "in  whom  there  was  no 
guile,"  early  gave  evidence  of  the  quickness  and  i)ers[)i- 
cacity  of  his  genius;  but  he  was  fragile  in  health  and  in 
frame.  As  he  exhibited  great  avidity  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language,  he  was  initiated  into  its 
mysteries,  and  was  favored  witii  the  instructions  of 
Francis  van  den  Ende,  subsequently  a  political  refugee  in 
France,  and  ultimately  executed  in  that  country  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  practices.  Van  den  Ende  had  a 
daughter  without  grace  of  form  or  feature,  but  cultivated, 
sprightl}',  and  intellectual,  who  is  represented  as  having 
secured  the  devotions  of  her  father's  pupil.  The  story 
has  been  rejected  as  a  legend,  on  the  ground  of  the  girl's 
juvenility.  It  is  rendered  nwire  doubtful  by  the  boy's'; 
but  iiKiUtia  siipplet  (ftiifem.  Whether  true  or  not,  there 
was  no  repetition  of  Abelard  and  Eloise.  This  remains 
the  solitary  charge  of  amatory  inclinations  brinight 
against  Spinoza.  From  such  suspicions  he  is  even 
freer  than  Gibbon.  After  having  acquired  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  Latin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew,  and  won  the  approval 
of  the  rabbi  Morteira.  The  fruits  of  these  studies  were 
revealed  afterwards  in  the  Triirtatiis  Theolor/ico-polili- 
cus.  A  predisposition  to  scepticism  is  supposed  to  have 
been  implanted  in  his  mind  by  his  teacher.  Van  deu 
Ende.  His  theological  inquiries  were  certaiidy  not 
prosecuted  in  a  submissive  or  credulous  spirit.  He  had 
an  absorbing  and  undivided  love  of  truth,  or  what  he 
deemed  to  be  truth.  He  pursued  his  speculations  and 
deductions  with  entire  fearlessness  and  sincerity;  he 
accepted  their  results  with  perfect  conviction.  He  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture and  of  the  Hebrew  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age, 
and  seems  to  have  conceived  a  special  attachment  for 
Maimonides.  He  was  thus  led  to  a  thoroughly  ration- 
alistic interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  dog- 
mas of  his  hereditary  creed.  He  accordingly  contracted  a 
repugnance  to  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  synagogue, 
and  a  distaste  for  theological  investigation  within  the 
lines  of  jNIosaism.  He  turned  aside  from  this  severe 
mistress  to  the  easier  yoke  of  philosophy,  which  al- 
lowed ampler  range  for  the  divagations  of  his  restless 
mind.  While  still  undecided,  he  fell  in  with  the  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  from  which  he  afterwards  declared  him- 
self to  have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  philosophy. 
It  was  a  memorable  contact  and  a  notable  admission. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  position  of  Des 
Cartes  that  nothing  should  be  accejjted  as  true  without 
sufficient  reasons.  This,  of  course,  precluded  any  child- 
like and  uncritical  reception  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Targum  and  the  Cabala,  and  any  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  the  precepts  of  religion,  which  "walks  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight."  He  became  meditative,  re- 
served, retiring,  self-contained.  Such  he  was,  probably, 
by  natural  tem])erament.  The  mind  that  broods  over 
recondite  speculations,  whose  "  thoughts  wander  through 
eternity,"  and  whose  habitual  associations  are  with  the 
abstract,  the  impalpable,  and  the  divine,  narrows  its 
communion  with  men,  and  finds  few  companions  to 
share  or  to  welcome  its  abstruse  deductions  or  imagina- 
tions. He  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
Jewish  doctors;  he  rarely  attended  the  services  of  the 
synagogue ;  he  became 

"  Parens  deorum  cultor  et  iiifrequens, 
Iiisauieniis  dum  supieutiaj 
C'onsultus." 

The  suspicions  and  the  anger  of  his  despised  coreligion- 
ists were  aroused.  Their  fanaticism  was  intlamed  by 
the  apprehended  loss  of  a  brilliant  votary.  Nor  was  in- 
dignation diminished  by  the  fear  that  he  purposed  giv- 
ing his  adhesion  to  Christianity.  This  he  never  did. 
He  always  spoke  reverently  and  dispassionately  of  the 
New  Covenant;  but  Christianity,  as  an  authoritative 
creed,  was  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  philosophy 
which  he  elaborated  for  himself.     Spinoza  belonged  to 
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tliai  class  of  eminent  tliinkcrs  — like  GroJiiis,  Locke. 
Lcibuiiz,  Kant— who  were  |)n>l"oini(lly  nli^'ious  in  spir- 
it, but  not  conlined  wiiliin  formal  tliuolo^'ical  boiniila- 
ries.  Tlie  .lews  were  so  an.xious  to  retain  him  in  their 
j^-et SI)  ilesirous  of  avoiiiint;  the  scandal  of  his  renun- 
ciation of  their  religion— tiiat  they  olTered  him  a  pen- 
Mon  of  a  thousand  florins  to  remain  with  them,  and  to 
attend  the  synaijojjue  occasionally.  The  bribe  was  re- 
fused. It  was  addressed  to  a  spirit  never  mercenary, 
nuil  more  likely  to  be  repelled  than  attracted  by  pecun- 
larv  temptations.  As  he  couUl  not  be  seduced  by 
^Min.  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  jiermanent- 
Iv  out  of  the  way.  As  he  came  from  the  theatre  or 
from  the  old  Portuguese  synagogue — for  the  accounts 
difler — an  attemjU  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  lie 
preserved  the  vestments  wjiich  had  been  pierced  by  the 
murderer's  dagger, 

"  See  what  a  rent  the  envions  Casca  made  !" 

Corruption  and  violence  having  ecpially  failed  to  pre- 
vent .Spinoza's  desertion  of  the  synagogue,  he  was  sol- 
emidy  cut  off  from  the  chosen  people.  The  excommu- 
nication seems  to  have  severed  him  from  the  members 
ipf  his  own  family,  and  he  was  reduced  entirely  to  his 
own  resources.  The  Jewish  law  has  always  recjuircd 
the  acipiisition  of  some  handicraft  as  an  assured  means 
of  support  in  case  of  necessity.  S])iiioza,  accordingly, 
learned  the  art  of  grinding  optical  glasses,  and  depend- 
ed upon  this  for  his  future  maintenance.  He  applied 
himself  also  to  drawing.  He  withdrew  from  Amster- 
«lam.  where  all  his  surroundings  were  embarrassing,  and 
found  a  lodging  with  a  friend  in  tlie  country.  How 
long  he  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native 
city  is  uncertain.  In  lt)()4  he  removed  to  Hhinsburg,  a 
small  place  between  Leyden  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  there  a  mean  and  sluggish  stream,  muddying 
through  the  fat  and  hollow  land.  He  remained  at 
Khiiisburg  through  the  winter,  and  then  changed  his 
abode  to  Vourburg,  a  small  town  three  miles  from  the 
Hague,  Some  three  years  thereafter  lie  was  induced  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  the  Hague  itself,  where  he 
spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.  From  the  time 
of  his  de|>arture  from  Amsterdam  his  existence  passeil 
in  secluded  industry,  mechanical  and  philosophical.  By 
grinding  lenses  for  optical  instruments — an  occupation 
iinich  increased  by  the  recent  discovery  of  telescopes 
and  microscopes — he  secured  a  very  modest  but  inde- 
pendent support.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  assiduously 
employed  in  meditating  bis  metaphysical  scheme,  or 
in  plea-saut  conversation  with  the  few  friends  who  en- 
joyed his  intimacy,  or  with  admiring  visitors. 

The  only  incidents  in  tiiis  monotonous  life  which  de- 
serve mention  are  his  visit  to  Utrecht  to  meet  the  great 
('■>nde,  and  his  refusal  of  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg. 
Thelirst  occurrence  was  due  loan  invitation  from  Stoupe, 
a  Swiss  colonel,  commamlant  in  I'trjcht  during  Louis 
XIV's  I)utch  war,  Stoupe  sent  Spinoza  a  passport 
through  the  French  lines,  accompanied  with  the  decla- 
ration of  the  prince  de  (.'onde's  solicitude  to  make  his 
aciiuaintance,  Coiide  was  in  Utrecht  in  1G72,  but  he 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  wrist,  received 
at  the  passage  of  the  Khine.  He  was  in  no  condition 
li.  meet  the  Hebrew  philosopher,  and  he  set  off  for  his 
seat  at  (Jhantilly  as  wxin  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  Spi- 
noza, however,  after  some  thlay,  accepted  Stoupc's  in- 
\itniion,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  a  secure  refuge  in 
France  in  case  of  his  being  driven  out  of  Hollaml  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions.  He  did  not  see  Condi-,  who  had 
left  Utricht  Ixfore  his  arrival.  When  he  got  back  to 
the  Hague,  he  found  much  fermentation  among  the 
fieople,  who  regarded  his  visit  to  the  French  ipiarters 
M  the  visit  of  a  spy,  and  as  a  proof  of  treasonable  iiego- 
tintioim.  Van  der  .Spyck,  wiih  whom  he  lo.lged  at  the 
liin<-,  was  alarmed  by  the  pojiular  connnotion,  and  by 
the  meniice  of  danger  to  his  house  and  to  his  lodger. 
Spinoza  r«nssure.|  him,  sialini:  iliai  he  could  satisfacto- 
rily explain  his  journey  u>  Utrecht;    but  that  if  the 


rabble  approached  the  door,  he  would  go  straight  to 
thcin,  even  if  they  should  tear  him  to  |)ieces,  as  they 
had  t<irn  the  De  \Vitts.  The  massacre  of  the  De  Witts 
occurred  on  Aug,  22,  1672.  Conde  was  woundeil  on 
June  12  in  that  year.  Thus  the  proximate  date  of  Spi- 
noza's visit  to  Utrecht  may  be  determined. 

The  second  incident  was  the  offer,  in  1673,  of  a  pro- 
fessorship by  the  elector-palatine.  The  invitation  was 
conveyed  in  the  most  gratifying  and  liattering  manner. 
The  chair  of  philosophy  was  off'ered.  Entire  freedom 
of  speculation  was  accorded,  on  the  understanding  that 
there  should  be  no  offence  to  the  recognised  religion. 
It  was  a  strange  proposal,  with  a  strange  condition. 
It  displayed  the  t(»leration  of  rationalistic  tendencies 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Germany  in  our  day,  let 
it  is  not  easy  to  discern  how  Spinozism  could  be  taught 
without  grave  infringement  of  any  form  of  Christianity, 
The  invitation  was  declined  in  a  graceful  and  piquant 
manner,  because  Spinoza  had  no  disposition  to  teach 
instead  of  studying  philosophy,  could  not  determine  the 
limits  of  the  freedom  conceded,  and  preferred  the  quiet 
of  his  private  and  solitary  life  to  distinctions  and  emol- 
uments. 

This  retired  and  equable  existence  was  his  delight. 
It  was  never  broken  at  the  Hague,  except  by  intem- 
perate denunciations  of  his  sui)posed  opinions,  which 
amused  more  than  they  disquieted  him,  though  they 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  Ethics  and  other  lucu- 
brations to  the  imblic.  The  clamor  which  had  been 
raised  in  Holland  and  throughout  Europe  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Tnictdtus  Thwlixjiai-politicus,  and  the 
apprehension  of  louder  clamor  and  more  vehement  op- 
position, induced  him  to  withhold  his  Ethics  from  the 
worhl,  when  alreadj'  preparing  to  give  it  to  the  press. 

The  later  years  of  Spinoza  were  rendered  easy  and 
comfortable  by  a  modest  annuity  bequeathed  to  him  by 
a  friend.  He  had  declined  the  chair  at  Heidelberg 
without  regard  to  its  revenues.  He  refused  to  dedicate 
a  treatise  to  Louis  XIV,  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  roy- 
al pension.  Simple,  upright,  independent,  incorru|)ti- 
ble,  self-sustained,  of  few  and  humble  wants,  he  declined 
all  favors  which  might  in  any  way  compromise  his  per- 
fect moral  and  intellectual  freed(im.  Yet  in  his  later 
years  he  was  provided  for  without  the  necessity  of  his 
own  labor,  and  was  remitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
trancjuil  speculative  activity.  Simon  De  Vries,  of  Am- 
sterdam, presented  him  with  two  thousand  florins,  to 
enable  him  to  live  more  at  his  ease.  He  rejected  the 
gift,  saying  that  he  had  no  need  of  it,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  so  large  a  sum  would  certainly  interfere  with 
his  studies.  When  Simon  approached  his  end,  he  de- 
termined to  bequeath  all  his  worldly  goods  to  Spinoza, 
being  himself  without  wife  or  child,  Spinoza  remon- 
strated with  his  friend,  maintaining  that  the  estate 
ought  to  lie  loft  to  the  decedent's  brother  at  Schiedam, 
This  was  accordingly  done,  on  the  comlition  that  the 
brother  should  bestow  a  pension  for  life  on  Spinoza, 
Five  Innidred  tlorins  a  year  was  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  heir,  Spinoza  pronoimcetl  the  sum  excessive, 
and  insisted  on  its  reduction  to  three  hundred  florins. 
So  small  a  sum  snthced  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  truly  philosophic  wants. 

Spinoza  was  stnall  in  frame,  lean,  sickly,  and  for  twen- 
ty years  threatened  with  consumption.  Hishabils  were 
always  singularly  abstemious,  but  care  and  walchful- 
ness  in  regard  to  his  diet  were  reipiired  in  his  later  life. 
Death  came  to  him  gently  and  unexpected.  One  Sun- 
day, in  February,  1(>77,  when  his  hosts  returned  home 
from  the  afiernoon  services,  they  found  him  dead,  and 
the  iihysieian,  in  whose  presence  he  had  died,  departed. 
He  had  come  down  stairs  at  noon,  and  had  conversed 
freely  with  I  hem  in  regard  to  the  morning  sermon  which 
they  had  heard.  Unseemly  litigation  sprang  up  over 
his  remains,  and  after  his  remains  were  committed  to 
the  ground.  Petty  accounts  for  shaving,  for  furnish- 
ing drugs,  for  drawing  up  the  inventory  of  his  beggarly 
chattels,  were  hastily  and  urgently  presented.     His  sis- 
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ter  Bebocca,  who  seems  to  have  utterly  slighted  him 
while  alive,  claimed  the  inheritance  (if  his  effects,  but 
refused  to  pay  his  small  debts  without  being  assured 
that  a  suri)liis  would  be  left  after  this  were  done.  All 
claims  were  paid  by  De  Vries,  of  Schiedam,  who  seems 
also  to  have  defrayed  the  funeral  expenses.  Mis  pro])- 
erty  was  sold  by  public  vendue,  and  brought  only  three 
hundred  and  ninety  Horins  and  fourteen  sous,  after  de- 
ducting some  ten  florins  for  the  expenses  of  sale.  It 
consisted  of  a  meagre  supply  of  plain  clothing,  two 
silver  buckles,  a  few  boolis  and  stamps,  some  polished 
glasses  and  implements  for  polishing  them.  lie 
left  behind  what  was  more  than  worldly  wealth — the 
memory  of  a  pure,  simple,  unambitious,  modest,  and 
innocent  life,  industriously  employed  in  high  and  ear- 
nest speculation,  void  of  offence  towards  God  or  man, 
except  for  tliat  most  dangerous  of  all  offences — sincere 
but  pernicious  error  in  regard  to  tlie  liighest  principles 
and  to  the  highest  objects  of  human  interest.  What 
finite  mind  shall  undertake  to  weigh  in  the  balance  hon- 
esty of  motive  and  sincerit\'  of  conduct  against  intel- 
lectual delusions?  Spinoza  was  buried  with  decent 
respect  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  25,  lfi77. 

II.  Woi/cs. — There  is  inevitable  perplexity  and  con- 
fusion in  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  works  of  Spino- 
za with  any  design  of  exhibiting  their  chronological  suc- 
cession or  the  development  of  his  philosophical  views. 
His  most  important  [iroductions  were  not  given  to  the 
worhl  till  after  his  death,  and  some  have  been  discov- 
ered and  edited  only  in  recent  years.  But  one  work  of 
any  note  was  published  by  himself.  Yet,  before  its  pub- 
lication, his  most  characteristic  tenets  were  already  en- 
tertained by  him,  and  were  gradually  moulding  them- 
selves into  shape,  and  receiving  further  development 
and  increased  precision  till  the  very  moment  of  his 
death.  Taking  his  collected  works  as  they  are  now 
presented  to  us,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  fix  the  dates 
at  which  his  conclusions  were  reached,  or  to  indicate 
the  relation  in  time  which  they  bear  to  the  general  body 
of  liis  doctrine.  This  uncertainty,  however,  is  rendered 
less  annoying  by  the  remarkable  consonance  or  consist- 
ency, or,  rather,  by  tlie  inflexible  rigidity  and  dry  pre- 
cision, of  his  system  from  its  first  conception  to  its  final 
exposition.  His  Ethics  constitutes  his  philosophy  prop- 
er. They  had  been  commenced  before  his  first  published 
work,  though  they  were  not  published  till  after  he  had 
passed  away.  About  the  same  time  with  their  con- 
cepti<in  was  printed  his  first  work,  a  summary  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  In  this  the  geometrical  proced- 
ure, so  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  so 
rigorously  but  provokingly  emidoyed  in  his  Ethics,  is 
already  used.  Before  either  of  these  works  was  com- 
posed, be  had  probably  written  his  short  tractate  On 
God,  Mnn,  and  Happiness,  which  was  edited  for  the  first 
time  ill  very  late  years.  In  this  recently  recovered  jiro- 
duction  are  already  discernible  the  cardinal  principles 
more  fully,  and  in  some  resjiects  diversely,  elaborated 
in  his  later  treatises.  It  would  appear  that  Spinoza's 
philosophy  revealed  itself  to  him,  in  its  first  manifesta- 
tion, virtually  such  as  it  was  in  its  ultimate  realization. 
It  is  so  simple  in  essence,  though  so  elaborate  in  detail, 
that  this  may  well  have  been  so.  Tliere  was  no  elas- 
ticity, no  nuitability,  in  the  essential  thought,  and  there- 
fore growth  or  serious  alteration  was  foreign  to  its  nat- 
ure. Tlie  geometrical  procedure  was  in  intimate  har- 
mony with  this  changeless  character  of  principle  and 
reasoning,  and  its  adoption  may  have  as  readily  prede- 
termined the  philosophy  as  have  been  induced  by  it. 
Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  chronological 
order  of  the  production  of  the  several  works  of  Spinoza, 
or  even  of  tlieir  rudimentary  contemplation,  ceases  to  be 
of  any  marked  philosophical  import,  and  his  chief  works 
may  be  noted  simply  in  the  order  of  tiieir  appearance. 
In  16()3.  when  Spinoza  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was 
issued  from  tlie  press  Renafi  Des  Cartes  Principiorum 
rhilosdjihue  Pars  1  et  II  Mitre  Geomelricn  I>e,monstra1a>. 
He  had  already'  exchanged  his  Hebrew  name  oi Baruch 


for  the  Latin  name  oi  Benedict.  This  treatise  was  mere- 
ly a  synopsis  and  logical  presentation  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  originally  drawn  up  for  a  friend.  It  is  no 
part  of  Ills  own  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Sjiiiioza's  metaphysical  career  began  with 
a  systematization  of  (3artesianisin,and  that  the  geomet- 
rical method  is  emploj-ed  in  his  earliest  publication. 
The  dawn  of  his  peculiar  dogmas  may  also  be  detected 
in  it.  In  1G70  appeared  his  Tr<tctalvs  Theol<t;/ico-po- 
liticm,  whicli  aroused  a  storm  of  violent  denunciation, 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  being  regarded  by  his 
contem|>oraries  as  the  prince  of  atheists.  To  this  trea- 
tise attention  was  necessarily  confined  in  his  own  day, 
as  it  was  the  only  exhibition  of  his  views  offered  to  the 
public;  but  there  was  no  reason  for  its  engrossing  so 
exclusively  the  consideration  of  the  ensuing  century. 
It  is  not  siiriirising  that  polemics  should  have  attached 
themselves  chiefly  to  this  work,  for  it  is  much  more  lev- 
el to  the  general  ajiprehension  than  either  the  Ethics  or 
the  Reformation  of  the  Understandinfj,  as  it  deals  not 
with  the  rarefied  abstractions  of  ontology,  but  with  the 
received  notions  in  regard  to  prophecy,  the  inspiration 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scri|)tures,  and  kindred  topics 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  The 
Tractafus  Theologico-polilicns  was  pure  and  Ijold  ra- 
ti<inalism.  It  was  to  the  17th  century  what  Strauss's 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  to  the  19th ;  and  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  onlj'  the  development  of  the  former. 
It  is  true  that  genuine  Spiuozism  is  implied  in  this  work ; 
but  this  is  not  its  prominent  characteristic.  The  most 
obvious  points,  which  at  once  (irovoked  antagonism,  are 
briefl}'  indicated  by  Henry  Oldenburg  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  15, 1G75.  He  specifies  the  confusion  of  (iod  with 
nature,  the  rejection  of  the  authority  and  worth  of  mir- 
acles, the  concealment  of  his  views  of  the  incarnation, 
of  the  satisfaction,  and  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  These 
important  subjects  are,  however,  not  what  is  most  prom- 
inent in  the  treatise,  whose  special  purpose  is  expressed 
in  its  full  title:  .-1  Theologico-political  Treatise,  contain- 
ing Several  Dissertations,  in  u-hich  it  is  Shovn  that  the 
Ereedom  of  Philosophy  is  not  only  Compatible  with  the 
Maintenance  of  Piety  cmd  irith  Public  Tranquillity,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  Violated  tcithout  Violatinr;  at  the  same 
time  both  Piety  and  Public  Tranquillity.  The  work  was 
a  revelation  of  the  general  movement  of  the  century. 
In  )Mi  John  Jlilton  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  his  Areopaffitica ;  in  lG-17  Jeremy  Taylor  ))roduced 
his  Liberty  of  Prophesy  iny,  advocating  freedon)  of  relig- 
ious ministrations  ;  in  1G70  appeared  Spinoza's  Tracta- 
fus Theoloijico-politicus,  urging  unrestricted  freedom  of 
philosophy,  and  esjiecially  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  In  1G89  Locke  published  the 
first  of  his  Letters  on  Toleration,  urging  entire  religious 
freedom.  The  closing  years  of  the  century  were  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  the  freethinkers.  Spinoza's  trea- 
tise may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  not  as  an  abnormal  [ilanomenoi.. 
Spinoza  was  onh'  one  of  a  tiirong: 

"  he  sihove  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  gestuic  pinndly  eminent. 

.  .  .  h\  merit  iiiised 
To  that  bad  eminence." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  tins  treatise,  signifi- 
cant as  they  are.  Tiiey  are  not  Spinoza's  |)hilosophy, 
though  they  are  concomitants  of  his  philosophy.  The 
treatise,  though  first  in  order  of  publication,  was  a  con- 
sequence rather  tiian  a  cause  of  liis  philoso])hy.  which 
was  not  fairly  exhil>ited  during  his  lifetime.  The  Eth- 
ica,  whicli  is  liis  philosophy,  was  apparently  constructed 
between  IGG-Jaiid  IGGo,  but  not  published  till  1G77,  among 
his  Opera  Poslhuina,  which  contained,  besides  his  Ti-ac- 
tatus  Politicus,  his  Tractutus  de  Intellectus  Emendatione, 
Epistolce  iJoctorum  Virorum,nnd  Ids  Coinpendium  Gram- 
matics Lin(jU(e  Uebraica.  His  Riformation  if  the  Un- 
derstandinfi  and  his  Ethics  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  his  Philosophy;  so  will  tlie  Litlirs,  as  tar  as  may  be 
found  expedient,  for  they  are  chiefly  comments  upon 
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his  doctrine.  The  Tractatus  Politicus  was  pcriiaps 
suiififMed  by  The  Leriathuii  of  Holibes.  but  liifters  great- 
Iv  from  it  in  spirit  ami  conchisioii.  tliouirh  larfcely  ac- 
cordant with  it  in  general  proci'duro.  Ilol)bes  favored 
despotic  authority.  Spinoza  uplulil  regulated  and  ra- 
tional freeiloin  under  every  form  of  government.  Arbi- 
trarv  restraints  were  foreign  to  liis  mental  and  moral 
habits,  ami  had  been  rendered  repugnant  to  him  by  the 
bitter  ex|K>riences  of  himself  and  of  his  teacher.  Van  den 
Knde.  The  llihreir  dm  in  mar  reipiires  no  further  com- 
memoration. Several  other  works  have  been  ascribed, 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  to  Spinoza.  Some  of  them  have 
Iwen  lost.  A  number  of  marginal  notes  have  been  pre- 
served and  published.  A  little  treatise  of  much  interest 
was  discovered  and  printed  several  years  ago.  This 
is  the  Korle  I'trluimMiiit;  ran  God,  de  Mm.ich  en  deszelfs 
W'rUttiiid.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Dutch  version,  not  in 
the  ori::inal  text.  The  chief  value  of  the  essay  is  that 
it  contains  clear  indications  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  and  gives  the  earliest  view  of  them.  It  was 
probably  com|)osed  before  lljtJl ;  possibly  as  early  as 
lt>.H-o.  In  the  latter  case,  Spinoza  would  have  been 
only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  at  the  time.  It  thus 
reveals  the  precocity  of  his  scheme  and  the  singular 
consistency  of  his  intellectual  development.  Tlie  chron- 
ological order  of  Spinoza's  works  thus  ap|iears  to  have 
been  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  order  of  publi- 
cation. There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  indication  in 
the  development  of  his  philosophy.  His  conclusions 
seem  to  have  been  first  settled,  then  principles  discov- 
ered for  them,  then  detinitionsand  axioms  invented,  and 
then  demonstrations  devised.  This  will  exjilain  the  er- 
ror of  the  dogmas,  the  arbitrariness  and  invalidity  of  the 
premises,  and  their  singularly  logical  evolution  into  the 
anticipated  residts. 

III.  PhUosophi). — With  an  author  so  systematic  as 
Spinoza,  so  curious  in  the  establishment  of  all  details,  so 
methodically  scrupulous  in  their  demonstration  and  con- 
cateuation,  it  is  impossible  to  deal,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  otherwise  than  by  a  summary  treatment  of  his 
most  distinctive  principles.  A  full  and  formal  exam- 
ination would  demand  as  close  and  as  minute  a  criticism 
as  was  bestowed  by  Leibnitz  upon  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
J/iimtin  Understdndim/.  Book  by  book,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  would  have  to  be  tested.  For  such  a  pro- 
ceeding there  is  no  room  here.  A  bird's-eye  view  must 
Bulhce.  The  details  of  any  philosophy  are,  however,  of 
secondary  importance.  If  correctly  established,  they 
flow  of  necessity  from  the  priuci|)les;  if  incorrectly  de- 
duced, they  may  discredit  the  philosopher,  but  they  are 
no  fair  exhibition  of  the  jjliilosophy,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded in  a  brief  estimate  of  its  character  and  value. 
The  method  is  the  chief  concern.  The  principles  come 
next,  and  they  are  usually  determined,  in  large  meas- 
ure, by  the  method.  All.  then,  that  can  be  attempted 
at  present  will  he  to  point  out  the  characteristic  pro- 
cedure of  Spinoza,  and  his  fundamental  principles. 
These  determine  and  distinguish  the  philosophy,  in  its 
essence,  its  type,  ami  its  worth.  For  the  purpose  con- 
templated two  of  Spinoza's  works  will  suffice— the  Ref- 
oiimitioH  of  the  I'ndiistiindiii;/,  which  (tresents  a  frag- 
mentary view  of  his  method,  and  the  Klhirs,  which  con- 
tain his  philosophy.  The  Letlirs  are  chietly  elucida- 
tions of  the  doctrine. 

The  trcatis<'  on  the  Riforimtlion  of  the  Understanding 
wa«  a  posthumous  work,  and  was  left  a  fragment.  Its 
comiHisition.  in  JtM  (irst  draft,  prol)ably  dates  hack  to  the 
periorl  fiilldwiiig  the  commencement  of  the  Klhirs^  to 
which  work  it  may  wrve  as  an  inlrodiulion.  Unlin- 
iHheil  ns  it  is,  it  tnay  exjilain  the  philosophical  tenden- 
cies, the  phil<>M>phical  relations,  and  the  philosophical 
pHH-'edure  of  its  author.  Spinoza  had  lieeu  inducted 
into  speculative  pursuits  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
DcH  ('Hrtes.  His  (jrst  publication  was  an  alisiract  of 
("nrleHinuism,  lie  was  ("nrlesian  by  d.scent. Cartesian 
liy  iiitelleciual  liiibii,  an<l  remained  (artesian  to  the 
end.     lie  was,  iriil.ed,  hyper-Carl esian,  as  Leibnitz  rec- 


ognised. He  only  pushed  the  Cartesian  method  and 
the  Cartesian  doctrine  to  their  furthest  conscciuences. 
There  are  two  leading  dogmas  of  Des  Cartes — one  con- 
cerned with  his  method,  the  other  with  his  doctrine. 
The  former  is  that  a  clear  idea  is  a  true  one,  since  the 
mind  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  truth,  in  the 
form  of  innate  ideas.  The  latter  is  that  mind  and  mat- 
ter constitute  the  universe,  as  thought  and  extension  ; 
that  they  are  entirely  diverse,  and  cannot  act  upon  each 
other.  See  Dks  Cxuriis.  These  two  dogmas  consti- 
tute the  starting-points  of  Spinozism,  in  procedure  and 
in  system.  "To  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
truth,"  says  Spinoza,  "it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  clear 
idea''  (comp.  Ethics,  pt.  ii,  prop,  xliii).  "  Ideas  which 
are  clear  and  distinct  can  never  be  false."  What  is 
clear,  then,  is  certain;  what  is  certain,  is  true;  and 
the  mind  is  both  the  source  and  the  judge  of  true  knowl- 
edge. This  is  Cartesianism,  Spinoza  recognised  four 
different  kinds  of  knowledge,  according  to  their  origin 
and  according  to  their  adequacy.  Intuition,  the  high- 
est grade,  is  alone  wholly  satisfactory  (comp.  Ethics,  pt. 
ii,  prop,  xl).  The  influence  of  Platonism  upon  both 
Des  Cartes  and  Si)hMiza  is  here  manifest.  Nothing  is 
true  which  is  not  presented  as  a  clear  and  adequate 
idea,  A  clear  and  adequate  idea  is  necessarily  true. 
The  invalidity  of  these  assumptions  need  not  be  insist- 
ed upon.  They  are  the  foundation  of  Spinoza's  inethod. 
The  object  of  life  is  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth — of  the  truth  of  being,  of  absolute  truth.  All  oth- 
er aims  are  relatively  unimportant.  Everything  l>ut 
this  is  merely  secondary.  Worldly  temptations,  world- 
ly enjoyments,  wealth,  power,  honors,  indulgences,  dis- 
tract the  mind,  and  inifit  it  for  such  high  contempla- 
tions, and  for  their  earnest  prosecution.  They  should 
be  renounced,  in  order  to  secure  the  serene  tempera- 
ment and  the  unclouded  vision  and  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion which  the  genuine  pursuit  of  truth  demands.  Thus 
only  can  the  attainment  of  clear,  ami  therefore  of  true, 
ideas  be  expected.  But,  besides  the  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  data  of  reasoning,  the  knowledge 
of  the  consequences  of  these  principles,  and  of  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  such  consequences,  must  be  ac- 
quired. First  principles,  or  disconnected  ideas,  are  the 
beginning  of  knowledge,  not  its  body.  All  possible  con- 
seipiences  are  evolved  from  them,  but  they  must  be 
traced  in  their  relations  and  their  interdependences. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  strictest  reasoning,  without 
suffering  the  interference  of  any  obscure,  vague,  or  im- 
perfect notions.  Such  reasoning  must  be  distinct  and 
conclusive  in  all  its  stages,  coercive  of  assent,  and  rig- 
idly-demonstrative. The  strictest  form  of  demonstra- 
tion is  geometrical,  hence  geometrical  reasoning  alone 
can  suffice  for  the  re(iuirements  of  a  true  exposition  of 
true  doctrine.  It  will  be  noted  that  Sjiinoza  does  not 
f)ursue  the  course  of  investigation,  but  the  course  of  de- 
velopment. He  always  proceeds  a  prioi-i.  His  prin- 
ciples, whether  admissible  or  not,  are  data,  are  assump- 
tions. The  sufficient  proof  of  their  truth  with  him  is 
their  lucidity.  Thence  every  position  is  reached  sim- 
ply by  deduction,  Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  of  math- 
ematicians, had  luminously  shown  the  inapplicability 
of  mathematical  reasoning  to  inmiathematical  topics. 
Ihit  the  Cartesian  dogma  of  clear  ideas  being  necessa- 
rily true  engrossed  the  mind  of  Spinoza,  and  determined 
his  whole  method.  Cartesianism  was  dominant  through- 
out Kurope.  The  brightest  minds  were  occupied  in 
(piestioning  Cartesianism,  in  refuting  objections,  re- 
moving discords,  supjilying  deficiencies,  and  assuring  its 
coherence  and  completeness.  In  one  fundamental  re- 
spect Cartesianism  was  luisatisfactory  and  inexjilicalile. 
There  was  a  serious  flaw  in  a  cardinal  doctrine  which 
exacted  redress.  The  iniivorse  consisted  of  thought 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter.  Everything  fell  un- 
der one  or  the  other  category,  or  was  composed  of  hoth. 
Hut  mind  and  matter  were  asserted  to  be  wholly  dis- 
tinct and  inconnnunicable.  Neither  was  capable  of  act- 
ing on  the  other.     How  were  the  functions  of  life,  the 
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actions  of  rational  beings,  the  conduct  of  creatures  ca- 
pable of  spontaneous  movement,  to  be  accounted  for? 
Here  was  the  knot  which  Cartesianism  could  not  untie, 
which  must  be  untied  before  Cartesianism  could  be 
completely  valid.  The  same  knot,  in  a  disguised  form, 
is  still  perplexing  speculation.  Various  solutions  of  the 
difficulty  were  proposed ;  all  have  proved  extravagant 
and  inadetiuate.  See  Leibnitz;  Maleduanciie.  (Spi- 
noza accepted  the  postulates  of  Des  Cartes,  and  appre- 
ciated the  difficulty  wiiich  rent  Cartesianism  from  crown 
to  sole.  If  he  could  only  obtain  clear  ideas  of  mind 
and  matter,  their  relations  to  each  other  would  be  dis- 
cerned and  the  problem  would  be  solved.  Mind  and 
matter  constitute  the  universe;  they  are  variously  con- 
joined; they  suffer  concurrent  moclitications ;  they  act 
continually  in  harmony,  yet  they  cannot  act  upon  each 
other.  The  only  conchision  consonant  with  these  posi- 
tions is  that  mind  and  matter  are  essentially  one  and 
the  same  ;  that  they  are  diverse  aspects  of  a  single  ex- 
istence, and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  merely  ap- 
parent and  accidental  differences.  If  the  same,  they 
must  be,  and  must  have  been,  the  same  at  all  times  and 
throughout  all  eternity,  through  all  their  changes  and 
in  all  their  forms.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  ex- 
plaining their  reciprocal  interaction,  for  there  is  no  inter- 
action. There  is  no  necessity  for  any  divine  pre-ordi- 
nation  or  divine  co-operation  to  bring  about  material 
changes  coincidently  with  mental  determinations,  be- 
cause, as  the  universe  is  reduced  to  absolute  unity,  the 
Divinity  is  itself  embraced  in  that  unity — igj  indeed,  that 
unity.  There  is  inconclusiveness  in  the  reasoning,  no 
doubt;  if  there  were  no  inconclusiveness,  Spinozism 
would  be  true.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  S|ii- 
noza  consciously  pursued  the  course  of  reasoning  here 
presumed,  or  has  anywhere  formally  developed  it.  The 
foundations  of  his  philosophy  are  intuitive,  according 
to  his  own  principles.  But  from  his  essay  on  the  Ref- 
ormution  of  the  Understamliiif/,  from  the  constitution  of 
his  Ethics,  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  scheme, 
from  the  Cartesianism  which  furnisher'  his  point  of  de- 
parture, and  the  correction  of  Cartesianism  which  he 
submitted  as  his  system,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
instinctively  pursued  this  or  a  like  line  of  reasoning. 

Everything  is  thus  swallowed  up  in  the  Divinity. 
God  is  all,  and  all  is  God — not  interchangeably,  for  that 
would  be  materialistic  theism,  which  is  practical  athe- 
ism ;  but  with  the  precedence  and  exclusivencss  of  the 
divine,  and  that  is  idealistic  pantheism.  Things  are 
not  preordained,  or  predetermined,  or  prearranged,  but 
preinvolved.  Whatever  phenomena  arise,  whatever 
changes  occur,  they  are  the  transitory  manifestations 
of  some  modification  of  the  divine  activity.  There  is 
mutation  of  accidents,  there  is  no  mutation  of  essence. 
The  waves  swell  and  roar  upon  the  ocean,  the  bubbles 
burst  upon  the  waves,  but  the  ocean  remains  identical- 
ly the  same — 

"Such  as  creation's  dawn  behpld." 

But  there  is  no  creation,  there  is  only  transfiguration 
through  the  incessant  evolution  and  revolution  of  one 
eternal  being.  All  possibilities  are  contained  in  this 
being,  and  all  possibilities  come  into  act,  not  coinci- 
dently or  contemporaneously,  but  in  diverse  order  and 
position.  There  is  but  one  existence,  one  substance, 
hni  infinite  forms.  "There  cannot  be,  and  we  cannot 
conceive,  any  other  substance  than  God."  "Whatever 
is,  is  in  God ;  and  nothing  can  be,  nor  can  be  conceived, 
without  God"  {Ethics,  pt.  i,  prop,  xiv,  xv).  These  are 
foregone  conclusions.  They  are  involved  in  the  third 
and  sixth  definitions  of  tlie  first  part.  The  definitions 
are  assumptions,  and  arbitrary  assumptions.  All  Spi- 
nozism  is  latent  in  Spinoza's  definition  of  substance,  as 
all  possibilities  and  eventualities  are  enclosed  in  the 
Spinozistic  Divinity.  But  Spinoza's  definition  of  sub- 
stance is  altogetlier  alien  from  the  definitions  and  con- 
ceptions of  the  (ireek  and  other  pliilosophers.  With 
the  latter,  substance  is  shadowy  and  almost  inappre- 


hensible, the  final  residuum  after  everything  conceiva- 
ble lias  been  separated  from  the  aggregate  of  accidents, 
properties,  and  other  constituents.  With  Spinoza,  it  is 
the  cause  and  b((dy  of  tliose  accidents  and  properties, 
and  of  what  else  tiiere  may  be.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
true,  it  is  the  foundation,  the  underlying  <iliqnid  neces- 
sarium — to  inroKfi^ifvov.  With  S|)in<iza  it  is  everv- 
thing,  with  the  rest  it  is  nothing  that  can  be  conceived. 
From  the  unity  of  substance  and  the  concomitant  uni- 
versality of  the  Divinity,  all  Spinozism  follows  of  neces- 
sity, and  its  pantheistic  character  is  also  a  necessary 
consequence,  with  or  without  geometrical  deduction. 
We  have  exhibited  only  the  roots  of  the  doctrine;  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit  all  spring  from  them.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
pursue  Spinoza  through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  exjdanations 
already  given  that  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  include  ontol- 
ogy, psychology,  and  deontology.  The  treatise  is  dis- 
tributed into  five  parts :  I.  On  God  ;  II.  On  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  the  Soul;  III.  On  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  the  Passions ;  IV.  On  the  Slavery  of  Man,  or  the 
Strength  of  the  Passions;  V.  On  the  Power  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, or  the  Liberty  of  Man.  This  freedom  is 
very  delusive.  Man  has  no  freedom  of  volition  or  of 
action.  The  only  freedom  accorded  by  Spinoza  is  free- 
dom from  other  constraint  than  the  necessities  of  his 
nature  (Ethics,  pt.  ii,  prop,  xlviii ;  pt.  iii,  def.  ii,  prop,  ii, 
etc.). 

In  the  rigorous  demonstrations  of  S|)inoza,  though 
the  validity  of  the  demonstration  may  be  sometimes 
contested,  there  are  many  acute  and  profound  observa- 
tions. Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  or  more  inspir- 
iting than  his  deduction  and  enforcement  of  every  duty 
and  of  every  virtue  in  the  fifth  part.  There  is  a  nice 
distinction  between  Natura  naturans  and  Nutvra  na- 
tia-utu  which  has  become  so  celebrated  and  is  often  so 
convenient  that  it  should  not  be  left  without  notice 
{Ethics,  pt.  i,  prop,  xxix,  Schol.).  With  Spinoza,  Nn- 
tura  naturans  is  the  divine  substance  considered  as  op- 
erating cause;  Katura  natiirata  the  divine  substance 
considered  as  effect  or  modification.  With  philosophers 
of  dissimilar  tenets,  iV«^i//'«  naturans  signifies  nature  in 
her  silent  operation  producing  the  appropriate  results ; 
and  Natura  naturatu  the  results  of  such  operation. 

There  is  ample  temptation  for  further  comment  and 
for  abundant  reflection,  but  these  must  be  reluctantly 
renounced.  From  the  brief  survey  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  Spinozism,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  doctrine 
is  the  purest  and  completest  pantheism — the  purest  in 
every  sense.  It  is  pantheism,  and  has  consequently  af- 
finities and  correspondences  with  all  fashions  of  panthe- 
ism. It  is  inevitably  opposed  to  all  revealed  religion, 
yet  it  is  steeped  through  and  through  in  the  Divinity; 
but  in  an  endless,  formless,  indiscriminate,  impersonal, 
and  mistaken  Divinity.  It  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  Cartesianism.  It  therefore  instituted  no  sect  and 
invited  no  acolytes.  The  philosophy  became  a  target 
and  a  butt,  and  wiien  new  forms  of  error  menaced  re- 
ligion it  passed  away,  and  has  been  too  little  remem- 
bered. The  memory  of  the  clear  s])irit,  the  noble  nat- 
ure, and  the  unspotted  life  of  Spinoza  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  oblivion. 

IV.  Litejiiture. — B.de Spinoza  Opera  (77»?iZfT, ed. Pau- 
las (.Jena,  1802-3);  id.  ed.  Gfrorer  (Stuttg.  1830);  id. 
ed.  Bruder  (Lips.  1843-4G);  Saisset,  Oiurres  de  Spinoza 
(Par.  1842);  Prat,  (Euvres  Completes  de  Spinoza  (ibid. 
1866) ;  Van  Vloten,  Ad  B.de  Spinoza  Opera  qua  Su- 
persunt  Omnia  Suppl.  (Amst.  18G9);  Scliaarsmidt,  B. 
de  Spinoza,  Korte  Verhamkling  van  God,  de  Mensch  en 
deszelfs  Wi'l.itand  (il)id.  18t)'.») ;  Sigwart,  B.  de  Spinoza's 
Kurzer  Tractat  ron  Gott,  dem  Menschen  vnd  dessen  Gliick- 
seligkeit  (Tiib.  1870) ;  Spinoza,  Tractatus  Theolor/ico-po- 
liticus  (Lond.  1877)  ;  Aanvi,  Spinoza,  Dien,  l'//omme,et  la 
Beatitude  (Par.  1878)  ;  Ba\le,  Bict.  Hist.  Crit.  s.  v.  "  Spi- 
noza ;"  Dietz,  Ben.  ron  Spinoza,  nach  Lehen  und  Lehi-en 
(Leips.  1783) ;  Jacobi,  Utber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  (ibid. 
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1785);  riiilipstni, /.</x-H  li.von  Spinoza  rMannli.  1700); 
Wv'inv,  Hti-.dts  Ihtix  Moiiilf,<,  Nov.  1834;  Jliirtiii,  J>iii^. 
de  I'hiL  Ji.  de  Spiiiuza  (^I'ar.  183G);  Auerbacli,  Spinoza, 
ein  hist.  Jtoniun  (Stult-;.  1837) ;  id.  Spinoza,  ein  Denker- 
Leben  (Mamih.  1855) ;  Thomas,  Spinoza  <//»•  Metaphysi- 
kur  (K<)nif;>l>.  1840);  Saiiiies,  Uisl.de  la  Vie  et  des  (Ku- 
vres  de  Sjdnoza  (Par.  1843);  Saisset,  //t»7.  dii  Spino- 
zisme;  Hvbler,  Spinoza's  Lrhre,  etc.  (Borne,  1850) ;  Von 
Orelli,  Spinoza's  Leben  und  J.t/ire  (.\araii,  185(1) ;  Van 
Vloten,  lianich  ifJ^spinoza  (.\mst.  1802);  Saisset,  Afai- 
vumiiU  el  Spinoza,  in  the  Her.  des  Deux  Mondes,  1862; 
Van  iler  Limle,  Spinoza,  sein  Leben,  etc.  (Giittinu;.  18G2) ; 
l^hmann.  .Spinoza,  sein  Leliensbild,  etc.  (Wlirzb.  1864); 
Fischer,  1-i.  Spinoza's  Leben  und  Charakter  ( iMannh. 
1865);  Noiirrisson,  Spinoza  et  le  Xulura/isnie  Curitem- 
jtorain  (I'ar.  1866) ;  Janet,  Spinoza  et  le  Spinozisme,  in 
the  Rev.  lies  Deux  Mondes,  1867;  ArnoUl,  A  Word 
More  about  Spinoza,  in  Macmillan's  Ma;/.  1868 ;  Hann, 
Die  Klhik  Spinoza's  und  die  Philosopliie  Des  Cartes 
(Innsbr.  1876) ;  Camerer,  Die  Lehre  Spinoza's  (ibid. 
1877):  Kotlischild  [Kabbi  J,  ^7)t«o2rt  (ibid.  1877);  Gins- 
burg,  Leben  Spinoza's  (Leips.  1876) ;  Willis,  B.  de  Spi- 
noza, his  L'lhics,  Life,  and  Corre.<tpondence  (Lond.  1870); 
Kenan,  Address  at  the  Opening  of  Spinoza's  Monument 
at  the  //ai/iie.  Feb.  21,  1877,  See  the  Contemporary  Rev. 
March,  1877 ;  Lond.  Quar.  Rev.  1877  ;  Frohschammer, 
Die  Hedeuluny  der  Kinbildunyskraft  in  der  Philosophie 
Kant's  und  Spinoza's  (1879) ;   F'iirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  358 

5.1.    i(i.  r.  II.) 

Spinster,  a  term  applied  to  an  nnmarried  woman 
in  legal  documents,  and  in  banns  or  proclamations  of 
marriage.  Spinster,  with  the  old  termination,  is  the 
female  of  spinner,  as  songster  is  of  singer,  seamster  or 
semster  of  scamer.  King  Alfred,  in  his  will,  calls  the 
male  side  of  his  house  the  spear  side,  and  the  female 
the  si)inille  side.  The  terra  is  derived  from  the  old  oc- 
cupation of  women. 

Spire  (spira),  an  acutely  pointed  termination  given 
to  lowers  and  turrets,  forming  the  roof,  and  usually  car- 
ried up  to  a  great  height.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
very  decideil  approach  towards  a  spire  was  made  till  a 
considerable  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  Norman 
style:  at  tiiis  period  spires  were  sometimes  adopted 
both  on  turrets  aiul  towers,  and  were  generally  made  to 
Correspond  with  them  in  their  plan.  Thus  the  circular 
turrets  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  Church  of  St.  Feter,  at 
Oxford,  terminate  in  small 
circular  s])ires ;  an  octago- 
nal turret  at  the  west  end 
of  Kochester  Cathedral  has 
an  octagonal  spire;  and  the 
s(|uare  towers  of  the 
churches  of  Than  and  St. 
Contct,  anil  several  others 
near  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
are  surmounted  with  pyr- 
amids or  sijuare  s])ires. 
They  were  at  tirst  of  very 
low  proportions  compared 
with  later  slruelures,  and 
in  truth  were  little  more 
than  iiyramidal  roofs.  The 
whole  of  the  existing  spec- 
imens of  this  date  are  of 
stone,  and  rise  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  walls, 
BO  as  to  have  no  )iarap(<t 


1.  'run PI,  St.  F'ci.t's  Ctnirch, 

Oxr.ril,  dr  .\.l).  Ilfio. 

2.  Turret,   R-nlicHier  Caihe-    or  gutter  round  tlu'  base. 

drill,  cir.  A  I>,  lllM)  These     pvramids     become 

8.  riiiiincW',  Hinliop'B  (•  ccve       .„  i      n  .  .    , 

ChurrI,.  CJloucesterHhire,     Rradually    more    elongated 
dr.  A  I),  lisd.  as  Ihey  are  later  in  date, 

4.  Thnn  Church,  near  Cnen,    and  clearlv  led  the  way  to 
Norn.:„uly.clr.A.D.1080.    the  spire. " 
A<i  the  i'.arhj  Kni/tiKh  style  arose,  considerably  great- 
er olevniion  was  (,'iven   to  spires,  althoutrh   Ibey  were 
Still  VI  rv  Iriiiiniiily  less  acute  than  thev  afterwards  be- 


I  imh 


5.  Almondsbnry  Chnrch,  Gloucestershire,  cir.  A.D.  1250. 

6.  Salisbury  Catliedial,  cir.  A.D.  1^50. 

7.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cheltenliain,  cir.  A.D.  1300. 

came,  as  at  Ryhall,  Rutland ;  Barnack  and  Ringstead, 
Northamptonshire;  and  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Ox- 
ford. With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  examples,  spires 
at  this  period  were  always  octagonal;  and  when  placed 
on  square  towers,  the  angles  of  the  tower  not  covered 
by  the  base  of  the  spire  were  occupied  by  pinnacles  or 
by  masses  ot-masonry  made  to  .slope  back  against  the 
spire.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  each  of  the 
four  cardinal  sides 
was  usually  a  large 
opening  with  the 
jambs  built  perpen- 
dicularly, so  that 
the  head  stood  out 
from  the  spire  and 
was  usuallj'  finish- 
ed with  a  steep 
pediment.  Abo\  e 
these,  at  some  con- 
siderable distance, 
smaller  openin^^s 
of  a  similar  knid 
were  generally  in- 
troduced on  the  al- 
ternate sides;  these 
openings  are  called 
spire -lights.  The 
top  of  the  spire  ter- 
minated with  a  hn 
ial  and  a  cros.'  or 
vane.  Spires  m  ere 
still  usually  made 
to  rise  from  the  e's. 
terior  of  the  tower 
wallswithouta]!  ir- 
apet,a  mode  ofcon- 
struction  which  is 
distiiii;'uishod  in 
some  districts  by  the  term  broach,  the  name  of  spii-e 
being  conlined  to  such  structures  as  have  gutters  and 
parapets  round  their  bases.  F^ine  examples  of  spires  of 
this  date  exist  in  Normandy,  and  at  Bampton  and  Wit- 
ney. Oxfordshire,  and  various  other  places. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Decorated  style  spires 
were  almost  always  very  acute;  they  generally  had  par- 
apets and  gutters  round  them,  though  the  broach  s]iires 
are  by  no  nu-ans  inicouimon  at  this  date,  as  at  Stamford 
and  Crick,  Northaniptonshirc.  Decorated  s|)ires  did  not 
ditler  materially  from  l^arly  F'nglish  s])ires,  except  in 
the  character  of  the  details  and  the  amount  of  enrich- 
ments, which  now  began  to  be  introduced  in  profusion. 
Crockets  were  often  carved  on  the  angles,  as  at  Cay- 
thorpe,  and  small  bauds  of  iianelliiig  or  other  ornamenta 
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formed  round  them 
at  different  heights; 
tlie  opening's  also 
were  more  enrich- 
ed, and  tlie  pinna- 
cles on  the  angles 
of  the  tower  were 
enlarged,  and  were 
not  unfrequently 
connected  with  the 
spire  by  small  Hy- 
ing buttresses. 
Fine  examples  of 
this  style  are  the 
spires  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  and  of 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 
In  the  Perpendic- 
td(ir  style  the  same 
general  arrange- 
ment was  contin- 
ued, although  the 
character  of  the 
details  and  enrich- 
ments was  altered 
in  common  with 
those  of  the  other 
features  of  Gothic 
architecture.  At 
this  period  broach 
spires  appear  to 
have  been  aban- 
doned— at  least,  no 


example  of  one  of  this  date  can  be  referred  to.  The 
foregoing  observations  refer  to  spires  of  stone,  but  they 
were  often  also  made  of  timber  and  covered  either  with 
lead  or  shingles,  the  greater  part  of  these  were  broach- 
es, but  they  were  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
at  the  base.  Many  specimens  of  timber  spires  covered 
with  shingles  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  comities  of  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  some  other  places. 
Small  spires  of  open  work,  of  timber,  are  sometimes 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  naves  of  large  foreign 
churches.  In  some  of  these  the  Lady-bell  (or  Sanctus- 
bell)  is  placed.  The  conjunction  of  a  tower  and  spire 
forms  a  steeple.  The  following  is  the  measurement  of 
celebrated  steeples  above  the  ground :  Old  St.  Paul's, 
527  ft.,  Salisburv,  404  ft.;  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  320 
ft.;  Norwich,  309  ft.;  Louth,  294  ft.;  Chichester,  271  ft.; 
Strasburg,  .500  ft.;  Vienna,  441  ft.;  Antwerp,  406  ft.; 
Freiberg,  385  ft. ;  Chartres,  353  ft. ;  St.  Patrick's,  Dub- 
lin, 223  ft. ,  Glasgow,  225  ft.  The  spire  of  Amiens, 
called  the  golden  steeple,  from  its  gilded  crockets,  is 
422  ft.;  of  Cologne,  510  ft.;  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Milan,  355  ft.;  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  434  ft.;  Flor- 
ence, 387  ft. ;  and  Segovia,  330  ft.— Parker,  Gloss,  of 
Architecture,  s.  v.  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Litury.  Terms; 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchieol.  s.  v. 

Spire,  or  Exupere,  St.,  first  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
was  born,  according  to  some,  in  Kome,  and  came  to 
Gaul  about  A.D.  68,  with  Denis,  Saturnin,  and  other 
bisliops,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  been  sent  by  pope 
Clement.  This  opinion,  followed  in  the  diocese  of  Ba- 
yeux, is  in  contradiction  witli  the  chronology  of  its  bish- 
ops; and  it  is  also  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
majority  of  writers,  to  fix  the  epoch  of  his  arrival  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  died  about 
405,  and  was  buried  at  the  end  of  Mt.  Phaunus,  where 
he  had  begun  to  preach  the  Christian  faith.  Ilis  re- 
mains, transferred  in  the  16th  century  to  Corbeil, 
where  a  church  was  erected  in  his  memory,  were 
burned,  Feb.  8,  179,  in  presence  of  the  municipality. 
His  festival  is  on  Aug.  1. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biu(j.  Gene- 
rate, s.  V. 

Spire  Cross.  In  medireval  times  every  church 
spire  was  crowned  and  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 


cross.  Its  form  was 
very  varied,  ami  fre- 
quently the  repre- 
sentation of  a  cock 
was  placed  at  the 
top,  while  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  was  a 
globe,  signifying  the 
influence  and  power 
of  the  cross  over  the 
world.  The  richest 
examples  of  spire 
crosses  are  found  in 
France  and  Ger- 
many. That  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Pu- 
gin,  in  the  accompa- 
nying cut,  is  not  un- 
like the  cross  sur- 
rnounting  the  spire 
of  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral. 

Spires,  Diets 
OF.  Spires,  or  S|)ire 
(Germ.  Speijer;  anc. 
Noviomarjus,  after- 
wards Nemetes),  is  a 
city  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Speyerbach  with  the 
Rhine,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  (ierman 


Siiire  Cross. 


emperors,  but  now  greatly  reduced,  liaving  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  It  is  noted  in  eccle- 
siastical history  for  the  meetings  held  there  by  the  Re- 
formers. I 

I.  The  first  diet  had  been  ordered  to  convene  Feb. 
1,  1526,  at  Esslingen,  but  was  afterwards  di.ected  to 
meet  at  Spires  on  May  1.  It  did  not  begin  its  delib- 
erations, however,  until  .June  26.  The  situation  at  the 
time  was  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause,  inasmuch 
as  the  peace  of  jMadrid,  concluded  between  the  emperor 
Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  the  king  of  France  (.January, 
1526),  had  been  broken  by  Francis,  with  the  consent  of 
the  pope.  All  Western  J^urope  was  leagued  together  to 
destroy  the  preponderating  power  of  the  imperial  house. 
The  Turks  threatened  to  invade  Germany,  and  the  Tor- 
gau  alliance  had  compacted  the  Protestant  states  into  a 
formidable  power.  The  Protestant  princes  accordingly 
assumed  a  bold  attitude,  and  from  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival caused  their  preachers  to  hold  daily  services,  at 
which  thousands  of  people  were  present.  The  religious 
question  was  prominent  from  the  beginning  of  the  diet. 
I'he  imperial  commissioners  announced  that  the  em- 
peror had  determined  to  maintain  the  existing  order  in 
religious  matters  until  a  council  should  arrange  a  differ- 
ent order,  and  demanded  that  new  innovations  agreea- 
ble to  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  contrary  to  the  Edict 
of  Worms  should  not  be  undertaken,  besides  calling  at- 
tention to  ordinary  matters  pertaining  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  empire  and  to  its  needs.  Debates  imme- 
diately ensued,  in  which  the  lay  estates  directed  atten- 
tion towards  the  many  and  notorious  abuses  existing  in 
the  Church,  and  the  imperial  cities  demanded  the  ab- 
rogation ot  erroneous  and  dangerous  customs.  They 
asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when,  if  ever,  a 
general  Christian  council  might  be  convened.  These  ar- 
guments prevailed.  The  complaints  so  presented  were 
given  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  should  alone  be  regarded  as  sacra- 
ments; that  the  laity  should  partake  of  the  cup;  and 
that  the  vernacular  should  be  emjiloyed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments.  A  second  committee  re- 
ported, advising  the  exercise  of  liberty  in  the  points 
named  by  the  former  committee,  and,  in  addition,  rec- 
ommending the  abrogaiion  of  celibacy  and  an  intelli- 
gent preaching  of  the  Word  of  (iod.     At  this  point  the 
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c«»mnii-5<i<incrs  introducoil  instructions,  dated  ^farcli  23, 
wIulIi  (iroliihinMl  tluMn  I'nrni  aivi'ptini,'  any  action  on 
tlie  part  oC  the  diet  that  did  not  liarinoiiizc  with  the 
traihtional  cUntrinos  and  usaices.  and  recinired  them  to 
I>roni<>to  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  took  im- 
mediate measures  to  depart  from  .Spires:  and  tlic  diffi- 
cidiies  which  surrounded  the  emperor,  joined  Avith  the 
counsels  of  his  advisers,  now  led  him  to  employ  more 
conciliatory  lanf^uage.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand that  he  was  determined  to  win  over  the  Kvangel- 
ical*  with  kindness,  and  to  submit  their  doctrines  to  a 
c«>uncil )  and  the  recess  of  the  diet,  dated  August  27,  de- 
creed that  a  universal — or  at  least  a  national — council 
slioulil  be  called  within  a  year,  and  that  in  matters 
treated  of  in  tlie  Edict  of  Worms  each  state  should, 
during  the  interval,  behave  so  as  to  be  able  to  render 
account  to  God  and  the  emperor.  The  Evangelical 
cause  was  thus  accorded  a  season  of  quiet,  during  which 
its  adherents  drew  more  firmly  together,  and  consoli- 
dated the  Church.  See  the  .lc/(/  of  the  diet  in  Luther's 
W'fike  (Walchs  ed.),  xvi,  243  sq. ;  Veesenmayer,  Die 
VfrhiimUnmien  atifdem  R(ric/i.tt(i//e  zu  Speyer  ini  .lahre 
1521).  etc.,  in  Vater's  Archiv,  1H25,  i,  22  sq. ;  Eanke, 
JJeiitsc/w  (ifscli.  ii,354  scj. ;  id.  Fiirs/en  ii.  Volker  von  ISiid- 
eiiropii.  ii,  KX)  sq, ;  Neudecker,  Meikw.  Aktenstiicke  uus 
dtm  Ziiliilli-r  d.  liej'urmatioa,  i,  19  sq. 

H.  TJie  second  Diet  of  Sf)ires  was  occasioned  by  the 
more  favorable  conditions  which  the  political  relations 
of  the  emperor  assumed,  in  coijsequence  of  which  he  felt 
liimself  able  to  enforce  what  was  always  his  real  desire, 
the  repression  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  (Jerma- 
ny.  When  Franci§  I  of  France  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
jiope  was  induceii  to  renew  amicable  relations,  the  coun- 
cil promised  in  the  recess  of  the  first  diet  was  no  longer 
thought  of  by  the  emperor.  He  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  tolerate  such  disobedience  to  his  commands  as 
was  manifest  in  the  disregard  of  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
and  .asserted  tiiat  the  existing  diflf'erences  in  matters 
[•ertaiiiing  to  the  faith  were  the  occasion  from  which 
sprang  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  He  appointed  com- 
missaries, at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, anil  ordered  the  convening  of  a  diet  at  Si)ires,  to 
open  Feb.  1,  1529.  The  date  was  afterwards  changed 
to  the  iJlst  of  that  month  ;  but  the  opening  w.ts  delayed 
until  March  15.  The  lloniish  jiarty  was  stronglv  in 
the  majority,  and  had  been  eml)ittered  l)y  the  fraud  of 
Pack  ((J.  v.),  until  its  members  were  thoroughly  deter- 
mineil  to  execute  the  emperor's  instructions  ilesigned  to 
overthrow  the  ICvangelical  teachings  and  Church  order. 
The  Evangelicals,  as  at  the  first  Diet  of  Spires,  were  de- 
nied the  use  (if  a  church,  and  were  compelled  to  wor- 
ship in  their  lodgings.  .Attendance  on  their  services 
was  prohibited;  but  c(»ngregations  of  over  81)00  persons 
were,  nevertheless,  present  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.  The  imperial  commissaries  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  sowing  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  Evan- 
gelicals; and  failing  in  this  purpose,  they  secured  the 
exclusion  of  the  delegates  from  Strasburg  and  Mem- 
niinixen,  where  the  mass  had  been  i)rohibited. 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  commissaries  in  the  spirit 
of  the  emperor's  instructions.  They  al)rogated  the  re- 
cexs  (if  the  previous  diet,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it 
had  been  arbitrarily  ex()lained.  The  aihlress  of  the 
commissaries  was  referred  to  a  committee,  in  which  the 
Evangelicals  were  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  was  of 
Ci>urs<-  approved.  The  report  recommended  the  hold- 
ing of  a  council  in  some  (ierman  ciiy,  that  the  mass 
shouhl  be  everywhere  retained,  and  that  it  shoidd  be 
restored  where  it  had  been  set  asi.le ;  that  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship over  b<M>kH  should  be  exercised;  and,  finally, 
that  every  form  of  teaching  which  did  not  recognise 
the  real  b..dy  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
should  be  pndiibited.  The  liual  item  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  a 
single  nud  powerful  party,  as  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
projHWfd.     Ferdiiiuntl  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 


[  adoption  of  this  report,  and  Eck  and  Faber  (q.  v.)  were 
restlessly  at  work  to  divide  the  minority.  The  land- 
grave, assisted  by  INIelancthon,  was,  however,  success- 
ful in  uniting  the  Evangelicals  in  support  of  a  declara- 
tion directly  opposed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
all  its  parts.  This  declaration  was  submitted  to  the 
diet  April  12,  and  was  of  course  immediately  rejected 
by  the  Homish  majority;  and  Ferdinand,  in  the  session 
of  April  19,  even  exalted  the  report  of  the  committee 
into  a  recess  of  the  diet,  and  commanded  the  Evangel- 
icals to  submit  to  its  provisions,  as  having  been  fixed 
bv  a  majority.  As  the  minority  were  not  prepared  to 
yield  immediately,  he  and  his  associate  commissaries 
left  the  diet.  The  Evangelical  princes  at  once  drew  up 
a  protest  against  the  action  of  Ferdinand  and  in  harmo- 
ny with  their  ])revious  declaration,  and  caused  it  to  be 
read  immediately  and  publicly,  after  which  they  de- 
manded its  incorporation  into  the  recess.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  (April  20)  they  transmitted  a  more  extend-  * 
ed  copy  of  their  protest  to  tlie  imperial  commissaries, 
which  was  returned  to  them  by  Ferdinand.  This  inci- 
dent conferred  on  them  the  title  of  Proie»1ants.  The 
protest  set  fVirth  that  the  Evangelical  princes  and  es- 
tates could  not  sanction  the  revocation  by  a  party  vote 
of  the  recess  passed  unanimously  at  the  last  diet;  that 
their  opponents  had  conceded  the  correctness  of  Evan- 
gelical teaching  in  many  points,  and  could  not  there- 
fore require  its  rejection  by  those  who  now  received  it; 
that  the  papal  legate  had  acknowledged,  at  the  diet  in 
Nuremberg,  that  the  Church  suffered  from  many  evils 
in  both  head  and  members,  and  that  consequently  the 
occasion  for  existing  differences  must  be  found  in  liome; 
as  was  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  complaints 
of  the  German  nation  had  not  yet  been  satisfied.  In 
the  event  that  the  recess  of  the  former  diet  shoidd,  nev- 
ertheless, be  recalled  by  the  partisan  majority,  the  sign- 
ers protested  before  God  that,  for  themselves  and  their 
people,  they  would  "neither  consent  nor  adhere  in  any 
maimer  whatsoever  to  the  proposed  decree  in  anything 
that  is  contrary  to  (iod,  his  holy  Word,  our  right  con- 
science and  the  salvation  of  our  soids,  and  the  last  decree 
of  Spires,"  They  asked  that  the  matter  be  reported  to 
the  emperor,  and  declared  that  they  would  in  the  mean- 
time so  govern  their  actions  that  they  might  be  able  to 
render  account  thereof  to  God  and  the  emperor. 

The  recess  of  the  diet  was  issued  April  22  in  the 
form  already  described:  and  three  days  later  the  Prot- 
estant ])rinces  and  delegates  assembled  in  the  house  of 
Peter  ^luderstatt,  deacon  of  St.  .John's,  to  draw  up — in 
behalf  of  themselves,  their  subjects,  and  all  who  should 
thereafter  receive  the  Word  of  God — an  .ipjieal  addressed 
to  his  imperial  majesty  and  to  a  free  and  universal  coun- 
cil of  holy  Christendom.  They  incorjiorated  in  it  a  re- 
view of  the  action  taken  by  the  diet,  accompanied  with 
the  principal  documents  belonging  to  the  case,  and  de- 
manded immunity  from  all  past,  present,  and  future  vex- 
ations measures.  They  next  resolved  to  send  an  eml)as- 
sy  to  the  emperor,  in  order  that  the  reasons  from  which 
they  acted  might  be  truthfidly  reported  to  him,  and 
that  he  might  be  conciliated;  and  then  they  quitted 
Sj)ires. 

The  envoys  were  selected  at  a  convention  held  in 
Nuremberg  May,  1529,  and  reached  the  emperor  Sept.  7. 
They  were,  Alexis  Fraiientraut,  secretary  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Hrandenburg;  IMichael  von  Kaden,  syndic  of 
Nuremberg;  and  John  Ehinger,  the  burgomaster  of 
j\leminingen.  The  emiieror  had  in  the  meanlime  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  ])o])e  at  Barcelona.  .Tune  29, 
ancl  had  conchulcd  peace  with  Francis  I  at  Cambray, 
.\ug.  5,  in  each  instance  binding  himself  to  put  down 
the  Keformation  in  Germany.  The  envoys  innnediate- 
ly  presented  the  protest,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
Oct.  12  for  the  emperor's  reply,  insisting  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  IVotestants  to  the  decree  of  the  diet;  on 
receiving  wliich  they  at  once  read  the  appeal  of  S|iires, 
and  caused  it  to  bi^  taken  to  the  emperor,  who  thereupon 
placed  them  under  arrest.     In  Gcrmanv,  the  landgrave 
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of  Hesse  had  given  the  protest  of  Spires  to  the  world  in 
print,  Miiy  5,  15"29,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  "May  I'i. 
See  Miiller,  IJis/,  vim  </.  ecuw/.  SIdnde  Protest  it.  Ap- 
pellation .  .  .  dann  der  duraiij'  erfolglen  Legation  in 
Spanien  an  k.  Mojesf.  Karl  F,  etc.  (Jena,  1705);  Jnng', 
Ge.ich.  des  Rnchstags  zu  Sjiei/er,  1529  (Strasb.  and  Leips. 
1830). 

III.  The  third  Diet  of  Spires  was  convened  to  take 
action  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  empire 
as  against  the  Turks.  It  was  opened  Feb.  9,  15-1  ■2,  by 
king  Ferdinand,  who  urged  the  imjiortance  of  providing 
aid  against  the  threatening  enemy,  but  was  met  by  the 
Evaiigelical  estates  with  a  declaration  that  they  would 
vote  no  assistance  save  under  the  condition  that  tlie 
jieace  of  Katisbon  (1541)  should  be  confirmed.  They 
asserted  that  many  rulers  did  not  act  conformably  to 
that  agreement,  and  also  that  in  suits  at  law  before  the 
chamber  Evangelical  contestants  could  not  expect  jus- 
tice because  of  the  composition  of  that  tribuiial,  and 
they  demanded  that  unobjectionable  men  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  its  bench,  Ferdinand  could  not  receive  such 
sentiments  with  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  Protestant  partv  through  fear  of  the 
Turks. 

The  pope  had  sent  cardinal  IMoroni  to  the  diet  to  ad- 
vocate the  inauguration  of  a  reform  which  should  re- 
store the  Churcli  to  its  ancient  condition,  and  to  pro- 
pose, in  furtherance  of  that  purpose,  the  holding  of  a 
council  in  some  Italian  city.  The  estates  rejected  the 
latter  proposition ;  and  the  Evangelical  party  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  they  wotdd  never  recognise  a  coun- 
cil convened  and  opened  by  the  pope,  though  the  latter 
had  offered  to  substitute  Trent  or  Cambray  as  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  estates  had  decided  in  favor  of 
Trent.  The  Evangelicals  also  demanded  that  their 
protest  against  the  proposed  council  should  be  admitted 
into  the  recess  of  the  diet.  A  compromise  was  finally 
adopted,  and  published  as  a  recess  on  A])ril  11,  1542,  bv 
which  the  Evangelical  claims  were  recognised,  and  an 
armistice  for  five  years  after  the  war  was  accorded  them 
in  return  for  the  vote  of  liberal  aid  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Turkish  campaign.  The  recess,  however,  pro- 
vided no  new  guarantee  tliat  the  unwilling  Komanists 
would  respect  its  provisions  any  better  than  those  of  the 
Ratisbon  fnterim  (q.  v.).  See  Sleidani  iJe  Statu  Reli- 
gionis  et  Reipuhl.  Comment,  a  Chr.  Car.  etc.  (Frcf.  ad  jM. 
1786),  p.  248  sq. ;  Seckeiidorf,  Ilistoria  Lutheranismi, 
bk.  iii,  §  25,  p.  382  sq. ;  Walch,  Litther's  sdmmtliche 
Schrifien  (Halle,  1745),  xvii,  1002  sq. ;  Schmidt,  Ge- 
.schiclite  der  Deutschen  (Ulm,  1783),  v,  436  sq. 

IV.  The  aid  voted  at  the  third  Diet  of  Spires  did  not 
enable  the  imperial  armies  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Turkish  conipiest  in  Hungary;  in  Germany  various 
complications  had  arisen  through  the  introduction  of 
the  Protestant  faith  into  new  territories,  and  the  opi)o- 
sition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  to  the  execution 
of  the  Ratisbon  declaration  ;  and,  finally,  the  war  with 
France  had  become  very  burdensome.  The  emperor 
accordingly  convened  a  fourth  diet  at  Spires,  on  Feb. 
20,  1544,  and  displayed  unusual  anxiety  to  secure  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse — the  object  being  to  ally  Germany 
with  himself  in  the  war  against  France  if  possible,  and 
thus  to  destroy  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Francis  I 
upon  which  the  Germans  counted  in  the  event  of  re- 
ligious and  political  complications.  The  elector  was, 
however,  required  to  confine  the  Evangelical  preaching 
to  his  lodgings,  and  not  to  use  a  church  for  that  purpose. 
Against  this  demand  the  Protestant  princes  raised  an 
emphatic  proteet. 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person,  with 
an  address  reciting  the  needs  of  the  empire  with  refer- 
ence to  its  foreign  foes,  and  promising  that  every  means 
should  be  employed  to  elevate  the  chamber  into  a  sup- 
port of  public  order.  The  Protestants  refused  to  permit 
their  grievances  to  be  put  off  without  redress  any  longer, 
and  insisted  that  the  settling  of  a  permanent  peace  and 


of  equal  rights  before  the  tribunals  of  justice  within  the 
empire  should  jirecede  the  discussion  of  the  Turkish  and 
French  wars;  but  they  were  finally  induced  to  discuss 
the  two  projects  side  by  side.  The  result  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfactory.  The  principal  point  at  issue  was,  the 
status  of  persons  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Reformation 
after  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  sul)mitteil. 
The  emperor  had  decided  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  peace,  and  the  Romish  party  insisted  on  this 
rule,  while  the  Evangelicals  desired  its  abrogation.  Ul- 
timately the  elector  and  the  landgrave  returned  to  their 
homes.  May  28  the  emperor  proposed  to  the  estates 
that  the  composition  of  the  recess  should  be  intrusted 
to  him,  and  the  Evangelicals  consented,  after  they  had 
been  informed  with  regard  to  the  paragraphs  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  peace  and  justice,  and  after  they 
had  published  a  declaration  designed  to  guard  the  pro- 
visions of  the  declaration  of  Ratisbon  of  the  year  1541. 
The  recess  was  agreed  on  June  10,  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  armj',  besides  asking  for  a  diet  to  be 
held  at  Worms  within  the  year.  It  established  peace, 
and  enforced  toleration  in  religious  matters.  The  cham- 
ber was  not  to  prosecute  pending  actions  against  the  es- 
tates which  adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the  recess.  The 
Evangelicals  drew  up  a  protest  deprecating  the  conven- 
ing of  a  council  by  the  pope,  asserting  that  the  judges 
of  the  chamber  were  not  blameless,  characterizing  the 
oath  in  the  (iolden  Bull  as  inadmissible,  and  insisting 
on  the  imperial  Declaration  of  Ratisbon  in  1541.  The 
pope  violently  denounced  the  recess  in  a  brief  dated 
August  24,  and  Luther  wrote  against  it  the  work  Von 
dem  Papstthum  zu  Rom  vom  Teiifel  (jestiftei.  See  Seck- 
endorf.  Hist.  Lvtheranismi,  bk.  iii,  §  28-30,  p.  473-495; 
Sleidani  De  Statu  Relig.  etc.  (Frcf.  ad  M.  1786),  pt. 
ii,  bk.  xv%  p.  328-350;  Walch,  Luther's  sdmmtliche 
Schriften  (Halle,  1745),  xvii,  1198  sq. ;  Schmidt,  Ge- 
schichte  der,  Lhutschen  (Ulm,  1783),  v,  469  sq. ;  Planck, 
Gesch.  d.  prot.  Lehrhcyriffs,  pt.  iii,  238  sq. ;  Von  Rom- 
mel, Phi/ipp  der  Grossmiithiye  (Giessen,  1830),  i,  476. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Spirit  (H1">,  ruach  [twice  n^t'3,  nishmah,  hreath, 
Job  xxvi,  4;  Prov.  xx,  27],  Tri'tiifia  [twice  (fu'ivTafffia, 
a  phantasm,  Matt,  xiv,  26  ;  Mark  vi,  49],  both  literally 
meaning  umid),  is  one  of  the  most  generic  terms  in  ei- 
ther the  English,  Hebrew,  or  Greek  language.  We 
therefore  discuss  here  its  lexical  as  well  as  psycholog- 
ical relations  somewhat  extensively.  See  Psycholo- 
gy. 

I.  Sc?-ipturat  Usage  of  the  Woi-d. — Its  leading  signi- 
fications may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  witid.  "  He 
that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the  wind" 
(m"i,  Amos  iv,  13  ;  Isa.  xxvii,  8).  "  The  wind  {tti'iv- 
jia)  bloweth  where  it  listeth"  (John  iii,  8).  This  is 
the  ground  idea  of  the  term  "  spirit" — air,  ether,  air  re- 
fined, sublimated,  or  vitalized  ;  hence  it  denotes — 

2.  Breath,  as  of  the  mouth.  '•  At  the  blast  of  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  (iSK  mi)  are  they  consumed" 
(Job  iv,  9).  "  The  Lord  shall  consume  that  wicked 
one  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth"  (rfp  TrvtvfioTi  tov 
aro^iaroc,  2  Thess.  ii,  8). 

3.  The  vital  principle  which  resides  in  and  animates 
the  body.  In  the  Hebrew,  1JS3  is  the  main  specific 
term  for  this.  In  the  (ireek  it  is  4'^X'lf  ^'"^  i"  ^^^ 
Latin  anima.  "No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit 
(mnn)  to  retain  the  spirit"  (Eccles.  viii,  8;  Gen.  vi, 
17;  vii,  15).  "Jesus  yielded  up  the  ghost"  (a^/JK-t  to 
TTVfVfia,  Matt,  xxvii,  50).  "And  her  spirit  (Tn'd'pa 
at'TFic)  carne  again,"  etc.  (Luke  viii,  55).  In  close  con- 
nection with  this  use  of  the  word  is  another, 

4.  In  which  it  has  the  sense  of  apiuirition,  spectre, 
"They  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit,"  i.  e.  sjiec- 
tre  (Luke  xxiv,  37).  "A  spirit  hath  not  fiesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have"  (ver.  39  ;  JIatt.  xiv,  26). 
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5.  The  fnid — the  rational,  immortal  principle  by  I 
which  man  is  ilistinguishetl  from  the  brute  creation. 
It  is  the  TrifT'/iaJn  distinction  from  tlie  \pvxii.  With 
the  Latins  it  is  tlie  animu.i.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  that  use  of  the  word  spirit  in  which  the  vari- 
ous emotions  ami  dispositions  of  the  sonl  are  spoken 
of.  '•  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  (to  iri'ti'- 
ft:i  /40I',  Luke  xxiii.  46;  Acts  vii.  olt;  1  Cor.  v,  5;  vi, 
•_»»>;  vii.  •)»;  Hell,  xii,  9).  "  My  si>irit  hath  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Saviour"  (Luke  i.  47).  '■  I'oor  in  spirit"  (Trrw- 
Xoi  Ti^  ni'irfiari)  denotes  humility  (Matt,  v,  3).  "  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of"  (Luke  ix, 
55),  where  nvivfia  denotes  disposilion  or  temper.  "  lie 
that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit"  (inn,  Prov.  xxv, 
28;  xvi,  3"2;  Eccles.  vii,  9).  The  moral  affections  are 
denominated  "the  spirit  of  meekness"  (Gal.  vi,  1),  "of 
bondage"  (Kom.  viii,  15),  "of  jealousy"  (Numb,  v,  14), 
"of  fear"  (2  Tim.  i,  7),  "of  slumber"  (Rom.  xi,8).  In 
the  same  way  also  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  denominated  "the  spirit  of  counsel"  (Isa.  xi,  2) ; 
"the  spirit  of  knowledge"  (ibid.);  "the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom" (Ki)h.  i,  17) ;  "  the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  error"  (1 
John  iv,  G). 

a.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelligences. 
Such  beings  are  denominated  spiritual  beings  because 
ihey  have  no  bodies  like  ours.  To  both  the  holy  and 
the  sinning  angels  the  term  is  applied.  In  their  orig- 
inal constitution  their  natures  were  alike  pure  spirit. 
Tlie  apostasy  occasioned  no  change  in  the  nnture  of 
the  fallen  angels  as  spiritual  beings.  In  the  New-Test. 
da;monology  Cat^uiv,  Catfinviov,  TTi'ivfia  aKa^aproi', 
iri'ti'iia  TTOvqpov,  are  the  distinctive  epithets  for  a 
f:i\\e\\  spirit.  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  power  over 
unclean  spirits  (^irviv^auov  aKa^'ipTiov,  Matt,  x,  1 ; 
Mark  i,  23;  Lukeiv,  3G;  Acts  v,  IG).  The  hoh^  angels 
are  termed  spirits:  "Are  they  not  all  ministering  spir- 
its?" (XnTuvpyKi't  TTPivfiUTa,  Heb.  i,  14).  "  And  from 
the  seven  spirits  (tTrrd  nvivpaTtuv)  which  are  before 
Lis  thnme"  (Kev.  i,  4). 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the  sole,  ab- 
solute, and  uncreated  Spirit.  "  God  is  a  Spirit  "  (Tri'ti'- 
fia  0  Hn'ic).  This,  as  a  predicate,  belongs  to  the  divine 
nature,  irrespective  of  the  distinction  of  persons  in  that 
nature.  But  its  characteristic  application  is  to  the  third 
person  in  the  Divinity,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Ui'fi'fin  iiyioii)  because  of  his  essential  holiness,  and 
because  in  the  Christian  scheme  it  is  his  peculiar  work 
to  sanctify  the  people  of  God.  He  is  denominated  the 
Spirit  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  immediate  author  of 
tiftiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  The  New- 
Test,  writers  are  fidl  and  explicit  in  referring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  higher  life  to  the  Spirit.  In  the  Old  Test. 
the  reference  is  more  general.  The  Spirit  is  an  all-per- 
vading, animating  [irinciple  of  life  in  the  world  of  nat- 
ure. In  the  work  of  creation  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon,  or  broddeil  over,  the  face  of  the  waters  ((Jen.  i,  2; 
Jolt  xxvi,  13).  This  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  natu- 
ral world  the  ancients  expressed  as  /ui.i  ertrd-,  h'lis  sii- 
j>rr-,  Kim  iiilrii-innndiiniini.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
a»  the  omnipresent  life  and  energy  in  nature,  differs 
from  Pantheism,  r>n  the  one  hand,  an<l  from  the  Platonic 
wpul  of  the  world,  on  the  other.  It  makes  the  Spirit 
the  immanent  ilivine  causality,  working  in  and  through 
natural  law'*,  which  work  is  called  nuliire;  as  in  the 
Christian  life  He  is  the  imlwclling  divine  causalitv, 
operating  upon  the  »»iul,  anil  iliniugh  divine  ordinances; 
and  this  is  termed  ifrace.  The  Spirit  in  the  world  may 
be  couHidered  as  the  divine  omnipresence,  and  be  classed 
among  the  doctrines  which  are  more  (lecidiarly  theo- 
logical. Hut  the  indwelling  and  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer  are  an  essential  <loctrine  of 
Cliriiiianiiy.  The  one  province  of  the  Spirit  is  nature, 
the  other  i;race.  I'pon  llie  dill'i  rence  heiween  the  two, 
in  reitpect  to  the  .Spirit's  work,  rests  the  Christian  con- 
»ciou<(nei.«.  The  general  presence'and  work  of  the  Spirit 
ill  nature  are  not  a  matter  of  coll^ciousllC8S.    The  8|iccial 


presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever, by  the  effects  which  are  produced,  are  a  matter 
of  which,  from  consciousness,  there  may  be  the  most 
consoling  and  delightful  assurance. — Kitto.     See  Spik- 

ITL'AL. 

II.  Dortrinal  DiKlinctioiis  and  Queries. — The  lexical 
usage  thus  [ii)inlcd  out  gives  rise  to  (piestions  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  nature  of  man.  Does  it;  consi.-t 
of  two  or  three  elements?  Must  we  accept  a  dichotomy 
or  a  trichotomy?  The  dichotomy  is  untpiestionably  es- 
tablished if  it  can  be  shown  that  soul  and  sjnrit  designate 
only  different  aspects  of  the  same  subject.  The  passage 
of  Scripture  which  is  fundamental  in  this  inquiry  (Gen. 
ii,  7)  seems,  however,  to  distinguish  three  constituents 
in  human  nature — the  chiy  ("E^"),  the  breath  of  life 
(a""!!  r^"r3),  and  the /ii-i«5^tej;(^  (rrn  "C^t').  Some 
understand  in  the  first  of  these  elements  the  material 
substance,  flesh  or  body  ("ib3),  out  of  earth;  by  the 
second,  the  spirit  (T1'S3),  out  of  God ,  and  by  the  third, 
the  soul  (nil),  as  resulting  from  a  combination  of  the 
other  elements.  The  soul  would  accordingly'  be  the  per- 
sonality, as  constituted  of  spirit  and  body,  and  is  both 
soul  and  body  united  into  one  being.  Q\oA  forms  the 
body,  breathes  into  it  the  spirit,  and  the  soul  results 
from  them  both.  But  the  careful  reader  will  note  that 
in  the  foregoing  analysis  the  proper  sovl  (H^^)  has  not 
been  brought  into  view  at  all.  It  is  only  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  vitalizing  element  (rT2Tl"3)  into  the  material 
organism  (^S"  =  ^t,"3)  that  constitutes  the  composite 
being  or  animal  (CB3) — a  term  which  is  frequently  ap- 
plied likewise  to  the  low  orders  of  creatures  ((4en.  i,  20, 
etc.).  Vet,  as  in  Scripture  universally  this  last  distin- 
guishing element  is  manifestly  attributed  to  man,  it  still 
follows,  under  either  view  of  the  above  passage,  that 
Scripture  teaches  a  trichotomy,  and  several  passages 
explicitly  sustain  the  same  doctrine — e.  g.  Luke  i,  4G, 
47;  1  Cor.  XV,  45  sq.;  1  Thess.  v,23;  Heb.  iv,  12.  To 
sum  up  the  conclusion  reached,  the  spi?it  is  not  soul 
simply,  nor  yet  identical  with  the  bodi/,  but  a  thir<l 
somewhat  which  originates  in  the  body  that  was  formed 
and  the  soul  that  was  inbreathed,  but  which  itself  is 
neither  formed  nor  made,  but  simply  becomes  (nTl).  If 
this  be  true,  then  the  spirit  itself  becomes  a  powerful 
argument  in  behalf  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body. 
See  Resukhection. 

A  second  iiupiiry  which  arises  has  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  race  is  derived  from  the  first  pair 
whom  (iod  created.  All  agree  that  it  is  by  propagation 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  endowment  ((ien.  i,  2?<), 
and  with  tlie  steady  co-operatimi  of  (iod.  But  in  the 
original  creation  of  man,  (iod  formed  the  body  out  of 
matter  previously  created,  and  then  added  a  neic  quan- 
tity in  the  inbreathing  of  the  spirit,  and  the  question 
turns  upon  the  point  whether  a  like  distinction  between 
body  and  spirit  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  exist- 
ence of  every  human  being.  Traduriaiiism  ((pv.)  teach- 
es, under  its  various  modilications,  that  the  original  com- 
bination of  body  and  spirit  into  a  single  soul  was  m.ade 
for  all  time  and  for  the  race,  and  that  no  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  jirocesses  of  procreation  on  the 
part  of  (Jod  can  be  assumed.  The  living  soul  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  creative  act.  The  various  schemes 
lif  creatiiinisiii  ((pv.)  assume  that  the  Creator  infuses  the 
spirit  into  every  new  human  jiersonality  by  a  direct  act. 
The  doctrine  ai pn-e.ristence  assumes  that  a  S(uil  for  each 
individual  was  potentially  created  at  the  beginning,  and 
that  it  attains  to  actuality  when  united  with  its  own 
special  body  or  dust.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  warrant  for 
the  doctrine  of  jire-existence  is  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
erroneous  idea  of  new  creations,  which  creationism  is 
sjiicl  to  !iHirm,  there  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  its  Mssnn)|)- 
tion  of  embryonic  souls.  Traducianism  must  lilvcwise 
be  rejected  in  so  far  as  its  doctrine  of  the  propagation 
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of  both  body  and  spirit  by  purely  natural  processes  in- 
volves a  disregard  of  the  orij];inal  distinction  between 
the  forming  of  the  one  and  the  inbreathing  of  the  other. 
In  creationisnd  the  truth  is  limited  to  the  origin  of  the 
spirit,  the  soul  being  the  product  of  Ixith  the  traduced 
and  the  infused  factors.  It  is  apparent  that  the  theory 
o(  traJuciatmm  leads  logically  to  the  dichotomy,  while 
that  of  creationism  leads  to  the  trichotomy.  In  everj' 
form  of  creationism  the  birth  of  a  hmnan  being  involves 
a  sacramental  wonder,  since  (iod  is  himself  directly  en- 
gaged in  imparting  to  the  individual  his  peculiar  spirit. 
This  theory,  derived  from  Aristotle  {I>e  Anim.  Mot.  9) 
and  transmitted  through  the  Church  fathers,  was  culti- 
vated in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  adopted  by 
Koman  Catholic  writers,  though  not  as  a  confessional 
lociiit.  It  was  also  largely  admitted  among  theologians 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  though  by  no  means  universal- 
ly. Traducianism  was  more  generally  accepted  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  though  here  also  standard  and  lead- 
ing authorities  leave  the  question  undecided.  The  Pseu- 
do-(Jnostical  and  Semi-Pelagian  heresies,  which  taught 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is  either  not  at  all  or  but  little 
affected  by  sin,  grew  out  of  a  combination  of  creationism 
and  the  trichotomy  theory;  but  they  were  the  result 
simply  of  misconception.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Apol- 
linarian  theory,  which  confines  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  to  body  and  soul  (amma  vefjetahUis).  and  holds 
that  in  him  the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  the  spirit 
{Tn'fvfia).     See  Soui,,  Origin  of. 

A  third  question  follows,  which  is  concerned  with 
particulars  connected  with  the  forming  of  the  bod}-  and 
tbe  imparting  of  the  spirit,  and  with  the  results  that 
follow.  Tiie  forming  of  the  body  extends  to  the  entire 
organism  with  reference  to  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  senses,  since  in  these  consists  the  germ  of  the 
body.  The  inspiration  of  the  spirit  extends,  with  re- 
gard to  all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  over  the  whole 
of  the  spirit,  in  all  its  powers  and  abilities.  Body  and 
spirit,  however,  contain  only  germs  which  attain  to  or- 
ganic development  and  form  in  the  soul,  the  body  espe- 
ciallj'  becoming  the  form  (jtopft))  of  the  soul.  Psychol- 
ogy, the  philosophy  of  the  soul,  has  consequently  to 
incjiiire  into  the  bodily  life  of  the  organism,  particularh' 
with  reference  to  the  senses,  the  emotions,  the  intellect, 
the  will,  and  likewise  into  the  roTic,  Xoyofi  TrviVfia,  etc. 
In  our  days,  psychology  may  even  embrace  in  its  inves- 
tigations the  science  of  language,  since  it  has  become 
important  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition  to  rationalism, 
pantheism,  and  materialism,  that  the  germs  of  language, 
no  less  than  of  thought,  inhere  in  the  spirif;  and  that 
language,  in  which  thought  attains  to  expression,  secures 
Its  development  in  the  soul  in  harmony  with  the  diver- 
sities of  nationality,  which  is  equivalent  here  to  indicid- 
ualily.     See  Mind. 

A  fourth  question  asks,  whither  does  the  soul  tend? 
or,  more  exactly,  what  becomes  of  it  when  separated 
from  the  body?  The  scriptural  answer  is  brief  and  con- 
fident: the  spirit  returns  to  God,  but  not  as  it  came  from 
God;  it  retains  the  nature  obtained  b}'  its  union  with 
the  body;  and  it  is  accordingly  as  a  soul,  i.  e.  affected 
bj-  the  body,  although  the  latter  has  become  dust,  that 
the  spirit  returns  to  God.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
the  soul  neither  sleeps  nor  dies,  but  retains  its  spiritual 
character.  We  shall  accordingh'  not  be  found  utterly 
naked  even  after  death,  but  rather  clothed  with  con- 
scious activity  (tv^vrrufitvoi,  ov  ■yvfivoi,  2  Cor.  v,  3 — a 
passage,  however,  which  legitimately  refers  only  to  the 
finally  glorified  state;  see  Alford,  adloc),  and  thus  await 
the  reunion  of  soul  and  bodj*  in  the  resurrection.     See 

iNTEKMEniATE  StATE. 

The  soul  accordingly  attains  its  consummation  in  the 
body,  which  was  also  the  beginning  and  basis  of  the 
personality.  Corporeity'  is  thus  the  end  of  the  ways  of 
God,  as  it  was  the  beginning  in  the  clay  from  which  man 
was  formed.  The  three  Catholic  creeds  close  with  the 
words  "the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting;" and  Paul  writes,  "  There  is  a  natural  bodv,  and 
IX.— 0  o  o 


there  is  a  spiritual  body  .  .  .  that  was  .  . .  first  which  is 
natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual"  (1  Cor. 
XV,  44  sq.).  The  body  is  thus  the  first  and  the  last ; 
"the  spirit  quickeneth"  by  the  energy  of  the  soid,  and 
is  the  bond  which  unites  the  soul  and  botly,  the  agent 
which  combines  them  into  a  single  substance,  so  tiiat 
even  death  is  unable  to  effect  more  than  a  partial  and 
temporary  separation.     See  Death. 

See  Molitor,  Pliilosophie  der  Geschichte,  etc.  ii,  00:  iii, 
129,  etc.;  KudloflT,  Lehre  vom  Menschen  nark  Geist,  Sfele 
v.  Leib  (1858);  Von  Meyer,  in  Blatter  fur  hohere  Wahr- 
heit  (1823),  iv,  271  sq.  The  above  furnish  informatii>n 
with  reference  to  the  teachings  of  the  Caliala.  Accord- 
ing to  Von  Meyer,  the  Cabala  distinguishes  five  souls 
(Nephesh,  Ruach,  Neshama,  Chaja,  .Jechida).  See  also 
Dante,  Divina  Com.  Purg.  xxv,  etc.;  Heinroth,  Psy- 
chologie  (1827);  Schubert,  Gesch.  d.  Seele  (1833);  Von 
Meyer,  Inbeep-iff  d.  christl.  Glaiihenslehre  (1832),  p.  134, 
etc.;  Lange,  T^and  d.  Ilerrlichkeit,  etc.  (1838) ;  id.  Posi- 
tive Dorpnatik  (1852);  Martensen,  Dogmntik  (1851); 
De  Valenti,  Christl.  Dogmaiik  (1847) ;  Etirard,  Christl. 
Dorpnatik  (1851);  Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Psychologie  (185.5); 
Fichte,  Anthi-opologie  (2d  ed.  18G0);  id.  Ziir  Seelen- 
frage,  etc.  (1859);  Wichart,  Metaphys.  Anthropologie 
(Minister,  1844);  Polack,  Unsterblichkeitsfrage  (Amst. 
1857);  Richers,  Schopfungs-,  Paradies-  v.  ^SiindfiuthGe- 
schichte  [(ien.  i-ix]  (18.54),  §  13.  p.  210  sq. ;  id.  Natnr 
II.  Geist  (1850  sq.);  Hahn'[Aug.],  Lehrb.  d.  christl. 
Glaubens,  2  ed.  §  74;  Ilahn  [G.  E.],  Theologie  d.  Xeiien 
Testaments,  §  149  sq. ;  also  Lotze,  Mikrokosinos  .  .  .  An- 
thropologic; Deinhardt,  Begiiff  d.  Seele  mit  Riicksicht 
anf  A  ristoteles  (Hamb.  1840) ;  Schmidt,  De  Loco  A  ristot. 
Tuv  vovi'  BvpaB(v  tTrni^ih'cti  in  Arisloi.  Flfpi  Hoiojv 
■yei'fffeioc  (Erfurt,  1847).  Of  Roman  Catholic  writings 
we  mention  Baltzer,  De  Modo  Propagat.  Animarum 
(1833),  also  Goschel,  Beiceise  fiir  d.  Unsterbl.  d.  Seele 
(18.35)  [per  contra  Becker,  Uebcr  Goschel's  Vers,  cities 
Beweises  d.  personl.  Unsterblichkeit  (Hamb.  183(!)]  ;  id. 
Die  siebenfdltige  Osterfrage,  etc.  (183G) ;  id.  Beitr.  zur 
spekulativen  Philosophie  von  Gott  v.  d.  Menschev,  etc. 
(1838);  id.  Zur  Lehre  v.  d.  letzten  Dingen  (Berl.  18,50); 
id.  Der  Mensch  nach  I^eib,  Seele  ti.  Geist,  etc.  (I^eips. 
1856);  Richter,  Die  neue  Unsterblichkeit sleh re,  in  Jahrb. 
f.  u-issenschnftL  Ki'itik,  1834. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  v.     See  Soul. 

Spirit  (or  '=  Ghost"),  Holy,  the  title  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Godhead. 

I.  Designation. — In  the  Old  Test,  he  is  generally  call- 
ed d^ri'bx  Pin,  or  'n'^r^'^  nn,  the  Spirit  of  (iotl,  the 
Spirit  of  .Jehovah  ;  sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  in  Psa.  li,  11;  Isa.  Ixiii,  10,  11  ;  or  the  Good 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Psa.  cxliii,  10 ;  Neh.  ix,  20.  In 
the  New  Test,  he  is  generally  ri)  Wvti'pa  to  liyiov,  or 
simply  TO  ni'evi.ta,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Siiirit ;  some- 
times the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the  Lord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
in  Matt,  iii,  16;  Acts  v,  9;  Phil,  i,  19,  etc.— Smith. 

Besides  this  personal  use  of  the  term,  the  words  Spir- 
it and  Holy  Spirit  frequently  occur  in  the  New  Test, 
by  metonj-my,  for  the  influence  or  effects  of  his  agency. 

a.  As  a  procreative  power — "  the  power  of  the  High- 
est" (Luke  i,  35). 

b.  As  an  infiuence  with  which  Jesus  was  endued 
(Luke  iv,  4). 

c.  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  afflatus,  b}"-  which  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  wrote  and  spoke  {iv  TrvevpaTi, 
Sia  TzvtvpaToq,  inro  7ri'ff''//arot,).  "  Holy  men  of  (iod 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet. 
i,21;  Numb,  xi,  26;  Neh.ix,30;  Ezek.i'ii,  12, 14).  John 
in  Patmos  was  rapt  in  prophetic  vision — was  iv  irvti- 
jiari  (Rev.  i,  10;  iv,  2:  xvii,  3). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powers  with  which  the 
apostles  were  endowed  to  qualify  them  for  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called.  "  Jesus  breathed  on  them,  and 
said  unto  them,  Receive*  ye  the  Holy  (Jhost"  (Aa/3ert 
Ui'ii'pa  iiyiaii,  John  xx,  22).  "And  they  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  (Acts  ii,  4),   "  They  were  bap- 
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tizeil  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  (tv  Unvfiaa-i  ayiip.  Acts  i,  [  acles  and  predictions  have  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  so, 


;>;  comp.  .loil  ii, ".'«  with  Acts  ii,  16-18,  where  the  mi 
!•(  the  prophet  is  translated  irvivfia  by  the  apostle). — 
Kitto. 

II.  Ilistoricul  Development  of  the  Functions  of  the  Holy 
Spii-xt.—  \\\  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
beavenlv  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
ilcarlv  in  later  ages,  the  jierson,  attributes,  and  opera- 
lions  of  the  Holy  (ihost  are  made  known  to  us  chiefly 
in  the  New  Test.  In  the  light  of  such  later  revelation, 
words  which,  when  heard  by  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
were  probably  understood  imperfectly  by  them,  become 
fidl  of  meaning  to  Christians. 

1.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  co-operating  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  ((ien.  i.  2).  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and  Sustain- 
er  of  life  (Job  xxvii,  3;  xxxiii,4;  <.Jen.ii,7);  as  resist- 
ing (if  the  common  interpretation  be  correct)  the  evil 
inclinations  of  men  (vi,  3);  as  tiie  Source  of  intellect- 
ual excellence  (xli,  38;  Deut.  xxxiv,  9),  of  skill  in 
handicraft  (Exod.  xxviii,  3;  xxxi,  3;  xxxv,  31),  of 
supernatural  knowledge  and  i)ropiietic  gifts  (Numb. 
xxiv,  2\  of  valor  and  those  (jualilies  of  mind  or  body 
which  give  one  man  acknowledged  superiority  over 
others  (Jutlg.iii,  10;  vi,  34;  xi,  2'J;  xiii,  25). 

2.  In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel  the  eflfect 
of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in  the  re- 
markable case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart  (1  Sara,  x,  6, 
!M,  shown  outwurdly  l)y  prophesying  (x,  10;  comp. 
Numb.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix,  20).  He  departs  from  a 
man  whom  he  lias  once  changed  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14).  His 
departure  is  the  departure  of  God  (ver.  14;  xviii,  12; 
xxviii,  15);  his  presence  is  the  presence  of  God  (xvi, 
13  ;  xviii,  12).  In  the  period  of  the  kingdom  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chiefly  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
lib.  i;  .Smith  [.I.],  SAect  Discourses,  6.  Of  Prophecy ; 
Knobel,  Driiphelisiiius  ikr  I/ehruer).  Separated  more  or 
less  from  the  common  occupations  of  men  to  a  life  of 
special  religious  exercise  (Bull  [li\).],  Sermons,  x,  187, 
ed.  1840),  they  were  8<jmetimes  workers  of  miracles,  al- 
ways foretellers  of  future  events,  and  guides  and  ad- 
visers of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people  who 
were  contemporary  with  them  (2  Kings  ii,  9;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  20;  K/.ek.  ii,  23 ;  Nell,  ix,  30,  etc.).  In  their 
writinjrs  are  found  abundant  predictions  of  tlie  ordinary 
ojierations  of  the  Spirit  that  were  to  be  most  frequent 
in  later  times,  bj'  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and  con- 
soliition  were  to  be  s|)read  throughout  the  world  (Isa. 
xi,  2;  xlii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1,  etc.). 

3.  Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Test,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  1)0  acknowledged  by  .lewish  writers  (Wisd.  i, 
7;  ix,  17;  I'hilo,  De  (iir/dul.  6;  and  see  Ridley,  Moytr 
Lectures,  M!Tm.  ii,  p.  HI,  etc.). 

4.  In  the  New  Test.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded  his 
ministry  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  existence  and 
aj,'ency  of  the  Ib.ly  Spirit  are  freipiently  revealed,  and 
are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  liiat  these 
facts  were  part  of  the  common  belief  of  the  .Jewish  peo- 
ple at  that  time.  Theirs  was,  in  truth,  the  ancient 
faith, but  more  generally  entertained,  which  looked  u])on 
jiropheis  as  inspired  teachers,  accredited  by  the  power 
of  working  t<igns  and  wonilers  (see  Niizsch,  Chrisll. 
Lfhrf,iiH\).  It  was  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of 
the  .lews  of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrouirht 
of  old  among  llie  people  of  liod  was  still  at  work.  "The 
ilove  forsoiik  the  ark  of  Moses  and  lixed  its  dwelling  in 
the  Church  of  ("hrist"  ( Hull,  f>n  .liislijiculini,  diss,  ii, 
ch.  xi,  !i  7 ).  TIk!  gifts  of  miracles,  prediction,  and  teach- 
ing, which  had  cast  a  lilful  lustre  on  the  times  of  the 
f;riat  .bwish  prophets,  were  r«anifesteil  with  remarka- 
ble vJL'or  in  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
AVheiher  in  the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years  niir-  ! 


at  what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  questions  still 
debated  among  Christians.  On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  Fret  Inquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  Poice/'s  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
Dr.  Hrooke's  Kxamination  of  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry ; 
\V.  Dod well's  Letter  to  Middleton;  Bp.  Douglas's  Crite- 
rion; J.  H.  Newman's  Essay  on  Miracles,  etc.  With 
respect  to  the  gifts  of  teaching  bestowed  both  in  early 
and  later  ages,  comp.  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  V,  with  Horsley,  Sermons,  xiv;  Potter,  0» 
Church  Government,  ch.  v;  and  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity, 
V,  72,  5-8.     See  Mihaci.k. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  incarnate  Son 
of  Ciod  (see  Oxford  translation  of  Treatises  of  Athana- 
sius,  p.  19(5,  note  d)  is  a  subject  for  reverent  contempla- 
tion rather  than  precise  deflnition.  By  the  Spirit  the 
redemption  of  mankind  was  made  known,  though  im- 
perfectly, to  the  prophets  of  old  (2  Pet.  i,  21),  and 
through  them  to  the  people  of  God.  When  the  time 
for  the  incarnation  had  arrived,  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  (Matt,  i,  18)  was  the  work  of  the 
S|)irit;  by  the  Spirit  he  was  anointed  in  the  womb  or 
at  baptism  (Acts  x,  38 ;  comp.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  ii,  p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.  1843) ;  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  his  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit  (Luke  ii, 
40,  52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven  showed  the  Spirit 
descending  on  and  abiding  with  Christ,  whom  he  thence- 
forth filled  and  led  (Luke  iv,  1),  co-operating  with  Christ 
in  his  miracles  (Matt,  xii,  18).  The  multitude  of  disci- 
ples are  taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  as  the 
best  and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  xi,  13).  He 
inspires  with  miraculous  powers  the  first  teachers  whom 
Christ  sends  forth,  and  he  is  repeatedly  promised  and 
given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles  (Matt,  x,  20;  xii,  28; 
John  xiv,  16 ;  xx,  22  ;  Acts  i,  8).    See  Spimr,  Baptism 

OF. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  grossly  defec- 
tive conceptions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  prevailed  com- 
monly among  the  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  this 
is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  that  our  Lord  himself  pronounced  the  strong 
condemnation  of  blasphemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt. 
xii,  31).  This  has  roused  in  every  age  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  tender  consciences,  and  has  caused  much  incpiiry 
to  be  made  as  to  the  specific  character  of  the  sin  so  de- 
nounced, and  of  the  human  actions  which  fall  under  so 
terrible  a  ban.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  no 
one  now  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Pharisees 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  baptism  ;  they 
did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  blasphemously 
attributed  his  works  to  the  devil;  they  resisted  not 
merely  an  inward  motion,  but  an  outward  call,  support- 
ed by  the  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  before  their 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  conscience  is  prone 
to  apprehend  the  unpardonalde  sin  in  every,  even  unin- 
tentional, resistance  of  an  inward  motion  which  may 
proceed  from  the  Spirit.  This  subject  is  referred  to  in 
Article  XVI  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  discussed 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  in  their  Ex- 
positions of  the  Ai-ticlcs.  It  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  Athanasius's  Foui-(h  Epistle  to  Serapion,  ch.  viii-xxii 
(sometimes  [)rinted  separately  as  a  treatise  on  ISIatt.  xii, 
31).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Exposiliv  Incho- 
ata,  §  14-23,  tom.  iii,  pt.  2,  p.  933.  Also  Odo  Came- 
racciisis  {X.Y).  11 13),  De  lilasphemia  in  Sp.  Sanctum,  in 
Migne's  Putroloyia  Lat.  vol.  clxiii;  Denison  (A.D. 
Hill),  The  Sin  (u/ainst  the  Holy  Ghost;  Waterland,  Ser- 
uions,  xxvii.  in  Works,  v,  706;  Jackson,  On  the  Creed, 
bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  p.  770).     See  UNi'AKDONAiii-K  Six. 

But  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  is  marked  (Eph.  iv,  8; 
John  vii,39,  etc.)  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of  men  by  the 
Holy  (ihost.  The  interval  between  that  event  and  the 
end  of  the  world  is  often  described  as  the  djspensation 
of  the  Spirit.     It  was  not  merely  (as  Didymus  Alex.  De 
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T>{nif(ife,\n,3i,ASl,anA  others  have  suggested)  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Siiirii's  operations  became  more 
ijeneral  among  mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed,  though 
Bp.  Heber  {Lcdurea,  viii,  514.  and  vii,  488)  and  Warbur- 
ton  have  maintained  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffi- 
ciently redeemed  his  gracious  promise  to  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us  with 
the  New  Test.  Something  more  was  promised,  and 
continues  to  be  given.  Under  the  old  dispensation  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  uncovenanted,  not  univer- 
sal, intermittent,  chiefly  external.  All  this  was  changed. 
Our  Lord,  bj'  ordaining  (Matt,  xxviii,  19)  that  every 
Christian  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holj' 
(ihost,  indicated  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  from 
that  time  forth  of  a  personal  connection  of  every  be- 
liever with  the  Spirit ;  and  (in  John  xvi,  7-15)  he  de- 
clares the  internal  character  of  the  Spirit's  work,  and 
(in  xiv,  16,  17,  etc.)  his  permanent  stay.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Spirit's  operations  under  the  new  dispensation 
are  authoritatively  announced  as  universal  and  inter- 
nal in  two  remarkable  passages  (Acts  ii,  16-21;  Heb. 
viii,  8-12).  The  different  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  be- 
lievers severally  under  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation 
are  described  by  I'aul  under  the  images  of  a  master 
to  a  servant,  and  a  father  to  a  son  (Rom.  viii,  15);  so 
much  deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
higher  the  position  (Matt,  xi,  11),  of  a  believer,  in  the 
later  stage  than  in  the  earlier  (see  Walchius,  Miscel- 
lanea Sacra,  p.  763 :  De  Spiritu  A  dopdonis ;  and  the 
opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Hare's  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,  ii,  433).  The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands, 
not  only  on  teachers,  but  also  on  ordinary  Christians, 
which  has  been  used  in  the  apostolic  (Acts  vi,  6 ;  xiii, 
3;  xix,  6,  etc.)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testi- 
mony borne  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  permanence,  and 
universality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell  within 
everv  believer  (Rom.  viii, 9,  II ;  1  John  iii, 24).  By  him 
the  work  of  redemption  is  (so  to  speak)  appropriated 
and  carried  out  to  its  completion  in  the  case  of  every 
one  of  the  elect  people  of  (iod.  To  believe,  to  profess 
sincerely  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Chris- 
tian, are  his  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii,  3;  2  Cor.  iv,  13;  Gal.  v, 
18)  to  each  person  severally :  not  only  does  he  bestow 
the  power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  he  concurs  (I  Cor. 
iii,  9;  Phil,  ii,  13)  in  every  particular  action  so  far  as  it 
is  good  (see  South,  Sermons,  xxxv,  vol.  ii,  p.  292).  His 
inspiration  brings  the  true  knowledge  of  all  things  (1 
John  ii,27).  He  unites  the  whole  multitude  of  believ- 
ers into  one  regularly  organized  body  (1  Cor.  xii,  and 
Eph.  iv,  4-U)).  He  is  not  only  the  source  of  life  to  us 
on  earth  (2  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  Rom.  viii,  2),  but  also  the  power 
by  whom  God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (ver.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  which  men  in  every  successive  gener- 
ation are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation,  is 
inspired  by  him  (Eph.  iii,  5  :  2  Tim.  iii,  16  ;  2  Pet.  i,  21)  ; 
he  co-operates  with  suppliants  in  the  utterance  of  every 
effectual  prayer  that  ascends  on  high  (Eph.  ii,  18;  vi, 
18;  Rom.  viii,  26);  he  strengthens  (Eph.  iii,  16),  sancti- 
ties (2Thess.  ii,  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of  men  unto  the 
day  of  completed  redemption  (Eph.  i,  13;  iv,  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and  not 
a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be  shown  (1) 
from  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  which  are  too  definite  and  clear  to  be  exfdained 
away  by  any  such  hypothesis;  (2)  by  the  experience 
of  intelligent  Christians  in  every  age,  who  are  ready  to 
specify  the  marks  and  tokens  of  his  operation  in  tliem- 
selves,  and  even  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
believe  he  works  (on  this  see  Barrow,  Sermons,  Ixxvii 
and  Ixxviii,  towards  the  end ;  Waterland,A>?-nio?w,  xxvi, 
vol.  V,  p.  686) ;  (3)  by  the  superiority  of  Christian  na- 
tions over  heathen  nations,  in  the  possession  of  those 
characteristic  qualities  which  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  customs,  habits,  and  laws  as 


are  agreeable  thereto,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlight- 
ening and  purifying  influence  in  the  world.  Christian- 
ity and  civilization  are  never  far  asunder.  Those  nations 
which  are  now  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all 
to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  Christendom — not,  indeed, 
free  from  national  vices,  yet,  on  the  whole,  manifestly 
superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelievers  and  to  pa- 
ganism in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  See  Hare,  Mission 
of  the  Comforter,  serm.  6,  i,  202 ;  Porteus,  On  the  Bene- 
ficial Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  Temporal  Concerns 
of  Mankind,  in  Works,  vi,  375-460. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  various  passages  of  Script- 
ure that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  limit- 
ed to  those  persons  who,  either  by  circumcision  or  by 
baptism,  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  Abim- 
elech  (Gen.  xx,  3),  Melchizedek  (xiv,  18),  Jethro  (  Exod. 
xviii,  12),  Balaam  (Kumb.  xxii,9),  and  Job,  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  the  IMagi  (Matt,  ii,  12),  and  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, with  the  declaration  of  Peter  (Acts  x,  35)  there- 
on, are  instances  showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestow- 
ed his  gifts  of  knowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree 
even  among  heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond 
the  attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be  argued  from 
the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heathens,  from  their  as- 
cription of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  influence 
of  a  present  deity  (see  the  references  in  Heber's  Lect- 
itres,  vi,  446),  and  from  their  tenacious  preservation  of 
the  rite  of  animal  sacrifice,  that  the  Spirit  whose  name 
they  knew  not  must  have  girded  them,  and  still  girds 
such  as  they  were,  with  secret  blessedness. 

III.  Doctrinal  Theories.  —  Thus  far  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  sketch  briefly  the  work  of  the  Holy  S])irit 
among  men  in  all  ages  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bi- 
ble. But  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Test,  the  religious  subtlety  of  Oriental  Christians  led 
them  to  scrutinize,  with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the 
words  in  which  (lod  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  re- 
vealed to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  being  of 
the  Hoh'  Ghost.  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn  the 
superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with  which  these 
researches  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the  scanda- 
lous contentions  which  thej-  caused.  The  result  of  them 
was  the  formation  as  well  as  the  general  acceptance  of 
certain  statements  as  inferences  from  Holy  Scripture 
which  took  their  place  in  the  established  creeds  and  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  which  the 
great  body  of  Christians  throughout  the  world  continue 
to  adhere  to,  and  to  guard  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

1.  The  Sadducees  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding anj'  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  personal 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the  inference 
of  Epiphanius  (I/ceres,  xii),  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Oratio 
xxxi,  §  5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and  others  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Luke  (Acts  xxxiii,  8).  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  error  of  the  Sadducees  did  not  rather  con- 
sist in  asserting  a  corporeal  Deity.  Passing  over  this, 
in  the  first  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Nean- 
der  observes  (Ch.  Hist.  ii.  327,  Bohn's  ed.),  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new  creative, 
transforming  principle  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  this 
Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Essence  of  God,  was  not  so 
thoroughly  and  distinctly  impressed  on  the  understand- 
ing of  Christians.  Simon  INIagus,  the  Montanists.  and 
the  Manichivans  are  said  to  have  imagined  that  the 
promised  Comforter  was  personified  in  certain  human 
beings.  The  language  of  some  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
though  its  deficiencies  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
occasionally  comes  short  of  a  full  and  complete  a<'knowl- 
edgment  of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Their  opinions 
are  given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valuable  crit- 
icism, in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  A  nte-Nicene  Fa- 
thers to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  iJirinily  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  (1831).  Valentinus  believed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The  Sabellians  denied  that 
he  was  a  distinct  person^from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Eunomius,  with  the  Anomasans  and  the  Arians,  reganl- 
ed  him  as  a  created  being.     Macedonius,  with  his  fol- 
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lowers  the  Pneumatomaclii.  also  denieii  liis  divinity,  and 
re^jarilod  liini  as  a  creati'd  beinji  attcmlin}^  on  tlie  Son. 
His  |)n>i-f>sic.n  from  ilie  Son  a.i  well  as  from  till'  Father 
was  ilic  Lircat  imini  of  omirovfrsy  in  tho  Middle  AiCfs. 
In  modern  limes  the  Socinians  and  Spinosa  have  alto- 
jjetlier  denied  the  personality,  and  have  rei;arded  him 
a8  an  influence  or  power  of  the  Deity.  It  must  siittiee 
in  this  article  to  tjive  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture  | 
ill  which  these  erroneous  opinions  are  contradicteil,  and 
to  refer  to  the  principal  works  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  length,  'i'lie  docnnienis  in  which  various  ex- 
istin;;  communities  of  Christians  have  stated  their  be- 
lief are  specified  by  \\'iner,  Comparatice  Darstellung  des 
Le/irftrf/rifs.  etc.  p.  41,  8(1. 

2.  The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  called  (iod.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  13  with 
xviii.  12  ;  .\cts  v,  3  with  v,  4  ;  2  Cor.  iii,  17  with  Exod. 
xxxiv,  34:  Acts  xxviii,  "io  with  Isa.  vi,8;  Matt,  xii, "28 
with  Luke  xi,  20;  1  Cor.  iii,  lt>  with  vi,  19.)  The  attri- 
butes of  (Jod  are  ascrilx-d  to  him.  He  creates,  works 
miracles,  insjiires  prophets,  is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see 
alxive),  is  everlasting  (Heb.  ix,  14),  omnipresent,  and 
omniscient  (Psa.  cxxxix,  7;  and  1  Cor.  ii,  10). 

3.  The  personality  of  the  Holy  (Jhost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  him.  He  hears  and  speaks  (.John 
xvi,  13;  Acts  X.  19;  xiii,2,  etc.).  He  wills  and  acts  on 
his  decision  (1  Cor.  xii,  11),  lie  chooses  and  directs  a 
certain  course  of  action  (.Acts  xv,  28).  He  knows  (1 
Cor.  ii,  II).  He  teaches  (.lohn  xiv,  20).  He  intercedes 
(Kom.  viii,  26).  The  texts  1  Thess.  iii,  12,  13,  and  2 
Thess.  iii,  .i,  are  riuoted  aj^aiiist  those  who  confound  the 
three  persons  of  the  (iodhead. 

4.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
is  shown  from  .lohn  xiv,  20;  xv,  20,  etc.  The  tenet  of 
the  Western  Church  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Son  is 
groundeii  on  .lohn  XV,  20;  xvi,  7;  Hom.  viii,  9;  Gal.  iv, 
0:  i'hil.  i.  19;  1  I'et.  i.  11 ;  and  on  the  action  of  our  Lord 
reconled  by  .John  xx,  22.  The  historj-  of  the  long  and 
inipiirtant  controversy  on  this  point  has  been  written  by 
rfati";  by  Walchius,  llUtoria  Cimtntrersiie  de  Proces- 
sioiif  (17.31):  and  by  Xeale, ///.>•/.  <i/'/^e  Kagtem  Church, 
ii,  1093.— Smith.     See  Holy  Ghost. 

Sl'IKIT  (Hoi.v),  Hai'tism  ok.  The  bestowment  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  upon  faithful  men — which  is  simply 
(lod's  spiritual  access  to  and  abiding  with  his  believing 
and  obedient  ones — is  a  promise  for  all  times  and  dis- 
(KMisatioiis  of  the  Church,  of  the  tullilment  of  which 
promise  the  Divine  Word  is  the  per]ietual  record.  It 
was  the  consilation  and  guide  of  the  (latriarchs;  the 
ins|iiration  of  the  prophets,  and  the  light  and  life  of 
the  Old-Test.  Church.  That  which  is  now  given  to 
believers  and  to  the  aggregate  Church  differs  from  the 
former  in  degree  antl  in  some  of  its  modes  of  manifes- 
tation rather  than  in  its  sul)stauce  or  kind.  Indeed, 
as  the  Church  has  been,  and  is,  essentially  the  same  un- 
der all  its  dispensations,  having  the  same  precious  faith, 
with  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  as  its  object  and  end,  so 
tln' animating  Spirit  that  guided  and  sustained  the  faith- 
ful ones  of  the  earlier  Church  is  the  same  with  that  which 
we  recognise  ami  worship,  and  in  which  we  rej(»ice  in 
this  our  day  of  the  fulness  of  Gospel  grace.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that,  for  obviously  good  reasons,  a  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  manifesiution  of  the  Spirit  was  given 
to  the  apo!\il<'M— first  on  the  day.ol'  I'enlecost.  and  after- 
wards continuously,  though  evidently  with  stea<lilv  de- 
creasing outwaril  manifestations,  till  it  linally  entirely 
cea.'M'il  with  thr-  apostolic  age.  Hut  though  its  "signs" 
failed  from  the  Church,  as  did  the  power  of  working 
mirocles,  itfl  substance  and  reality,  with  all  its  blessed 
results,  continued  as  Christ's  perpetual  legacy  to  his 
dixiph-s  all  ilown  throiif;!!  the  a;,'es,  and  will  do  so  till 
the  great  consummation  of  his  kingdom. 

1.  The  term  "baptism,"  used  in  the  New  Test,  to 
dexignale  the  iM-stowinent  of  the  Holy  (Jhost,  is  proba- 
bly simply  an  accommodation  Of  the  iilea  of  .John's  bap- 
tism, and  is  used  to  indi.ate  the  substance  o(  which  that 
ceremony  was  ;>ui  the  shad.iw  and  type;  and,  therefore, 


it  should  not  be  made  to  signify  anything  in  respect  to 
the  method  of  the  impartation  of  its  grace,  nor  con- 
versely anything  as  to  the  mode  and  form  of  the  initial 
(^'hristian  ordinance.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  assured 
that  the  Holy  (ihost  shall  be  given.  The  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  un- 
der circumstances  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a 
deep  sense  of  its  value  and  importance.  In  his  last  and 
singularly  tender  interview  with  them  (.John  xvi),  he 
represented  the  promised  Comforter  as  more  than  eipiiv- 
aleiit  to  his  own  personal  presence;  and  after  his  resui- 
rectioii,  because  of  its  importance  and  necessity  for  them, 
he  charged  them  not  to  enter  upon  their  great  commis- 
sion until  they  should  receive  this  (iromised  endowment 
(Luke  xxiv,  40).  Its  original  bestowment  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  is  recorded  with  unusual  detail  (Acts  ii), 
and  its  possession  is  frequently  referred  to  in  both  the 
earlier  and  later  Scriptures  in  such  emphatic  terms  as 
to  leave  no  doulit  of  its  cardinal  character  in  the  Chris- 
tian scheme.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
strangely  overlooked  in  many  ages  and  sections  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  its  distinctive  features  have  not  seldom  been 
imperfectly  apprehended  even  by  those  who  have  cor- 
dially embraced  it  as  a  doctrine  and  personally  experi- 
enced its  power.  A  careful  looking  into  the  subject 
may  therefore  not  be  without  its  practical  utility. 

The  great  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  Christian 
ministry  is  all  along,  and  with  great  emphasis,  set  forth 
in  the  New  Test,  The  same  truth  plainly  appears  from 
the  altered  complexion  of  the  ajiostles'  language  and 
Conduct  after  their  reception  of  this  gift.  Peter,  the 
self-confident  and  yet  timid  disciple,  was  immediately 
transformed  into  the  bold  but  dignified  chamjiion  of  his 
Lord.  The  whole  eleven,  who  had  before  been  such 
weak  believers  and  such  dull  scholars,  at  once  rose  to  a 
just  comprehension  of  the  evangelical  scheme.  The 
resistless  power  with  which  Stephen  spoke  before  his 
murderers  (Acts  ii,  10)  was  but  a  sample  of  that  with 
which  all  were  endued. 

But  we  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  this  gift  was 
limited  to  the  apostles  or  to  preachers.  In  the  account 
of  the  first  effusion  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  all  pres- 
ent partook  of  it  (Acts  ii,  4);  namelv,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  includ- 
ing men  and  women  (i,  14,  15).  The  tniiversality  of 
the  gift  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  con- 
verted under  Philip's  preaching  (ch.  viii),  and  likewise 
in  the  family  of  Cornelius  (x,  44).  The  four  unmar- 
ried daughters  of  Philip,  "which  did  prophesy''  (xxi, 
9),  were  doubtless  enabled  to  do  so  through  this  gift. 
Indeed,  none  of  the  prophecies  of  this  endowment, 
whether  in  the  Old  Test,  or  the  New,  limit  it  to  a  par- 
ticular class.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  quoted 
the  ])rediction  of  .Joel  as  applying  to  "all  flesh,"  ser- 
vants and  handmaids  alike  (ii,  17,  18);  and  .Jesus  him- 
self had  already  referred  .lohn  the  Baptist's  declara- 
tion of  the  higher  baptism  to  the  same  event  (i,  5). 
This  gift,  then,  is  the  universal  privilege  of  Chris- 
tians. The  "all  power"  (Matt,  xxviii,  18)  abides  in 
the  aggregate  Church  and  in  each  individual  believer. 

2.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  <listiiiguish  between 
the  ordiiuiri/  and  the  eTtntordinury  features  of  this  di- 
vine gift  as  exhibited  in  the  apostolic  days.  There 
weri!  certain  peculiarities  then  jiresent,  such  as  the  pow- 
er to  Work  miracles,  to  speak  with  languages  that  had 
not  been  learned,  which  history  shows  have  not  been 
permanent  in  the  Church.  These  special  gifts  or  mi- 
raculous endowments  seem  to  have  been  symbolized  by 
the  "cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire"  that  sat  upon  each 
of  the  priuiiiive  recipients.  They  were,  in  the  tirst  in- 
stance, directly  conferred  by  (io<t  himself — namely,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  was  oliviously  proper,  and,  we 
may  say,  necessary;  but  after  that  event  they  were  in- 
variably, so  far  as  we  know,  imparted  through  the  in- 
sirumentality  of  the  apostles.  The  only  exce|)tioii  to 
this  is  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  where  a  special  lesson 
was  to  be  taught  coucerniiig  the  admission  of  Gentiles 
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into  the  Churcli  by  God  himself;  and  even  here  an 
apostle's  presence  seems  to  ha*e  been  requisite.  In  all 
other  examples  recorded  the  imposition  of  apostolic 
hands  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  condition  to  the 
conferment  (see  Acts  viii,  17,  18;  xix,  (!;  Kom.  i,  11). 
The  miraculous  power  once  imparted  seems  to  have  been 
permanent  with  each  individual ;  but  none  except  the 
apostles  had  the  right  or  ability  of  communicating  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  another  person.  Hence  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  the  power  itself  became  extinct.  This 
was  no  doubt  a  principal  one  of  their  peculiar  func- 
tions. We  commend  this  fact  to  the  consideration  of 
tliose  who  claim  to  be  their  lineal  successors.  The  or- 
dinary and  exclusively  spiritual  endowment,  wiiich  is 
the  jierpetual  heritage  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
]irivilege  of  all  true  believers,  we  understand  to  be  still 
conferred,  as  it  always  was,  directly  by  God  in  answer 
to  prayer,  without  any  intermediation  or  human  instru- 
mentality being  necessary,  though  such  may  be  of  use 
by  way  of  preparing  the  subjects  to  expect  and  appre- 
ciate the  sacred  gift.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  in  its  ordinary  function,  is  found  to  attend  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  individuals  of  deep  Christian  ex- 
perience. 

Many  questions,  curious  rather  than  profitable,  are 
sometimes  raised  respecting  these  supernatural  endow- 
ments; but  we  must  here  pass  them  by  as  a  thing  of 
liistory  and  speculation,  and  of  very  little  personal  in- 
terest. The  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  evidently  dif- 
fered widely  in  individual  cases,  and  were  altogether  of 
an  arbitrary  and  abnormal  character.  The  principal  in- 
formation concerning  them  is  contained  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv, 
respecting  the  proper  meaning  of  which  Scripture  com- 
mentators and  exegetes  are  by  no  means  agreed  among 
themselves.     See  Spiritual  Gifts. 

One  example,  however,  of  the  experience  of  this  be- 
stowment,  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  is  of  so  marked  and 
instructive  a  character  that  we  must  note  it  somewhat 
at  length.  It  occurs  in  Acts  xix,  1-7.  During  Paul's 
third  missionary  tour  he  visited  E|ihesus,  where  Apol- 
los  had  previously  labored.  The  apostle  there  found 
twelve  men  who  had  become  converts  to  John's  bap- 
tism, possibly  under  the  preaching  of  ApoUos,  prior  to 
the  suiienor  enlighteimient  of  the  latter  l)y  the  more 
spiritual  instructions  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  These 
men  had  not,  therefore,  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Indeed,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  they 
averred  that  they  "had  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  [a]  Holy  Ghost."  P>y  this  they  could  not 
have  meant  an  utter  ignorance  of  such  a  divine  being, 
nor  of  his  otRce-work  upon  human  hearts;  for  not  only 
is  the  Old  Test.,  with  which  they  must  have  been  fa- 
miliar, full  of  allusions  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  but  .John  had 
expressly  taught  his  disciples  to  look  for  tiie  long-pre- 
dicted baptism.  We  cannot  suppose  tliat  the  Hebrew 
saints  had  been  destitute  of  that  heavenly  influence 
without  which  no  genuine  religious  fruit  can  possibly 
grow  in  the  human  heart;  for  the  very  heathen  owed 
all  their  real  piety  to  the  unconsciously  anticipated  vir- 
tue of  the  incarnate  Redeemer.  The  same  Spirit  which 
brooded  over  the  primeval  deep  ((ien.  i,  2).  was  the 
Sjjirit  of  Christ  (.lohn  i,3),  without  which  none  are  his 
(liom.  viii,  9).  It  was  he,  as  the  Jehovah,  Logos,  who 
wrought  all  the  wonders  of  the  Mosaic  disi)ensation  (1 
Cor.  X,  3).  The  inspiration,  whether  personal  or  ofKcial, 
of  all  the  Old-Test,  characters  proceeded,  by  their  own 
acknowledgment,  from  this  source.  The  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv,  10)  stood  on  the  same  spiritual  platform 
with  the  beloved  disciple  in  Paimos  (Rev.  iv).  Abra- 
ham, entering  into  God's  covenant,  symbolized  by  the 
lamp  and  the  smoking  furnace  ((ien.  xv,  17),  rejoiced 
to  behold  Christ  (John  viii,  M).  Jac<pi)"s  ladder  (Gen. 
xxviii,  12)  was  a  lively  type  of  Christ  (.lolin  i.  ol),  the 
sole  medium  of  intercourse  with  heaven.  David  anil 
the  prophets  al)ound  with  recognitions  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it's presence  and  power  in  religious  experience.  Most 
of  the  above  instances  seem  to  indicate,  in  respect  to 


their  subjects,  unusual  frames  of  mind  and  special  inspi- 
rations, but  some  of  tliem  speak  the  ordinary  language 
of  private  devotion.  The  Kphesian  converts,  therefore, 
must  obviously  have  meant  that  they  did  not  expect  for 
themselves  what  they  were  entirely  familiar  with  in  past 
history  as  the  privilege  of  a  few  favored  individuals,  or, 
at  most,  that  they  did  not  look  for  an  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Baptist's  announcement  concerning  the  Spir- 
it, of  which  probably  they  had  as  yet  oidy  very  inade- 
quate a()preciation.  Their  experience  then  and  after 
tills  was,  of  course,  similar  to  that  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians. 

3.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  difficult  task  of  discrim- 
inating the  perpetual  from  the  transient  manifestations 
of  this  precious  gift  of  Christ  to  his  Church  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  onlinary  religious  experience.  We  must  clear 
the  way  for  the  discussion  by  a  few  preliminary  consid- 
erations, which  we  will  treat  with  as  little  metaphysical 
abstraction  as  possible. 

All  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  in  one  sense 
preternatural — that  is,  they  are  outside  of,  and  superior 
to,  our  natural  faculties;  and  the  spiritual  capabilities 
with  which  they  invest  us  are  in  that  sense  supernat- 
ural. But  a  miracle  is  more  than  this.  It  is  not  only 
beyond  and  above  nature,  but  still  within  the  realm  of 
nature.  The  gift  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  which 
we  now  allude  are  not  op|iosed  to  our  essenti,il  nature, 
but  the}'  come  from  beyond  its  sphere,  yet  often  become 
supplemental,  auxiliary,  or  recuperative  to  it.  This  is 
ill  accord  with  another  important  truth  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook.  Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  to  Nico- 
dem us,  declared  that  as  "the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit"  (John  iii,  8).  The 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  inscrutable,  even  to  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  as  to  tiieir  mode  of  action;  consciousness 
reveals  to  us  only  the_/«c^  not  the  manner  nor  the  ori- 
gin, of  our  religions  experiences.  These  last  we  must 
learn  from  some  other  criterion  or  source.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  very  properly  exhorts  us  to  "  try  the  spirits 
[both  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  by  means  of  the  written 
Word  and  their  fruits]  whether  they  are  of  God"  (I 
John  iv.  1).  If  we  had,  like  the  apostles,  the  inspired 
gift  of  "discerning  spirits,"  perhaps  we  might,  to  some 
extent,  dispense  with  these  accessory  tests.  Now  the 
reason  why  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  by  any  infal- 
lible internal  mark  or  (luality  the  author  or  tendency 
of  our  cognitions,  impulses,  or  emotions,  even  when  they 
are  really  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  be- 
cause these  divine  influences,  however  genuine  or  pow- 
erful, all  lie  in  the  plane  of  our  own  proper  mental  facul- 
ties, appearing  to  the  consciousness  as  of  subjective  ori- 
gin. They,  in  fact,  use  these  faculties  as  their  channel 
or  vehicle,  just  as  the  electric  current  runs  along  the  tel- 
egraphic wire  precisely  the  same  whether  the  thunder- 
storm or  the  magnetic  machine  give  the  impidse.  and 
whether  the  telegram  be  from  friend  or  foe,  a  truth  or 
a  lie.  It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error,  alike  unscript- 
ural  and  nnphiloso])liical,  to  assume  for  any  one  that 
he  is  directly  conscioiig  of  any  divine  influence  as  such. 
Whether  it  is  God  himself  or  Satan  that  is  operating 
the  wires  in  his  soul,  he  can  only  tell  for  a  certainty  by 
a  comparison  of  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  mes- 
sage with  some  external  rule  or  standard. 

It  follows  from  this  law  that,  aside  from  the  miracu- 
lously insjiired  experience  of  prophets  strictly  so  called 
— which  no  sound  Christian  now  claims,  and  of  which 
we  could  only  speak  theoretically — we  are  to  expect  no 
ecstatic,  frenzie<l,  or  extravagant  demonstration  as  the 
essence,  concomitant,  or  mark  of  llie  s|iiritual  endow- 
ment which  we  are  considering.  We  say  this  not  from 
any  svmjiathy  with  such  a  Quietism  as  Ujiham  has 
learned  from  Madame  (juyon,  which  teaches  that  no 
influence  of  the  Holy  S|)irit  tends  to  flutter,  disturb,  or 
agitate  the  soul.  Unquestionably  some  terribly  dis- 
quieting convictions  often  reach  the  bosom  of  the  peui- 
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tent,  niul  main-  (iistressing  emotions  sometimes  invade 
the  i>eaie  even  of  the  believer;  and  we  are  far  from 
di:'S.xiaiinj;  (Joil's  Spirit  from  these.  We  only  mean 
that  fantasy,  rhajisody,  and  sjiiritual  transocndentalism 
are  no  more  siirns  of  the  reliiiious  endowment  wliicli  we 
are  consiilerin.i;  than  is  catalepsy,  voeiferalion,  or  s,'lee. 
All  these  may  thrill  the  nerves;  and  so  may  music  or 
poetrv  or  a  landscape.  It  is  only  when  (iod  plays  upon 
the  kev-lH.ard  that  the  divine  harmony  is  wakened,  and 
onlv  when  he  speaks  that  tlic  sacred  whispers  of  soul 
respond.  It  is  said  that  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  most  im- 
pressive sermons  were  delivered  with  wonderful  calm- 
ness. There  was  more  power  because  more  pathos  in 
the  "still,  small  voice"  which  s[H>ke  to  the  despondent 
prophet  at  Ilorel)  than  in  all  the  "thiniders  and  lij^ht- 
iiiuifs  and  a  thick  cloud"  at  Sinai.  Both  in  physical 
e.\irava;j:ancies  and  mental  transports  licatlien  devotees 
have  often  excelled,  and  Mohammedan  dervishes  are 
adepts  in  these  unprotitable  bodily  exercises. 

4.  But  we  must  fjive  a  positive,  and  not  merely  a  neg- 
ative, statement  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
involves  a  somewhat  close  analysis  of  rclii^'ious  states  and 
processes,  in  the  fnrmidaiion  of  which  Cliristian  denom- 
inations are  not  fully  at  one,  tlniui;li  the  ai^rcement  may 
be  more  nearly  complete  than  it  sometimes  seems. 

The  acts  on  (Jod's  part  in  conversion  are  essentially 
two,  justification,  or  the  pardon  of  sni.  which  takes  i)lace 
in  the  divine  mind;  and  refjeneration,  which  is  also 
an  initial  sanctitication,  and  takes  place  in  the  human 
soul.  These  two  co-ordinate  elements  are  inseparable 
from  the  very  beginning  of  any  true  religious  life  in 
the  Bible  sense,  and  they  are,  therefore,  characteristic 
of  every  geiniine  believer,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Economy.  Thus  Saul,  the  first  Hebrew  king,  was 
"turned  into  another  man"  when  he  met  the  company 
of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x,  (5),  although  he  afterwards 
fell  from  grace;  and  Saul,  the  first  chief  ])ersecutor  of 
the  infant  Church,  received  the  same  change  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  and  continued  steadfast  in  it  to  his 
life's  end.  Jacob  experienced  a  similar  spiritual  trans- 
formation as  he  wrestled  with  the  angel — for  be  it  care- 
fully notetl  that  his  vision  of  the  ladder  resulted  only  in 
a  conditional  ])romise  of  future  consecration  to  God  ((ien. 
xxviii,  20,  21) ;  but  the  apostles  were  no  doubt  con- 
verted men  long  before  the  daj'  of  Pentecost,  for  Judas 
Could  not  otherwise  have  been  an  apostate  (John  xvii, 
12).  Both  these  acts — forgiveness  and  the  new  birth 
— are  necessarily  instantaneous  and  complete  at  once, 
because  they  are  ac/s,  and  divine  ones.  They  are  not 
pr<w;esses,  but  each  is  a  fact,  which  must  be  perfected 
Whenever  their  conditions  are  met,  matured,  or  perfect- 
&i.  Sanctification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  progres.sive  work,  begun  at  conversion  and  com- 
pleted, whether  gradually  or  instantaneously,  at  a  sub- 
»e(juent  stage.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  completed 
at  conversion,  had  the  subject  possessed  adecpiatc  intel- 
ligence and  faith,  and  it  might  be  )>erfectly  attained  at 
any  other  i>oint  of  the  Christian's  career  on  the  concur- 
renci'  of  the  sjniie  retjuisites;  but  this  all-conquering 
faith  is  itself  a  tlivine  endowment.  In  |>oini  of  fact,  it 
is  usually  deferred  till  fatal  sickness  or  utter  decrepi- 
tude has  weaned  the  heart  from  earth,  or  it  is  even 
|M)it(Mti»c<l  to  the  hour  of  dissolution,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
pranied— as  is  generally  assumed,  we  think  rightly — 
that  the  wived  hhuI  entering  Paradise  must  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense, '•  cleansed  of  all  sin."  .\t  whatever  mo- 
ment this  great  change  may  be  fidly  achieved,  it  is, 
of  cour»e,  entirely  the  work  of  God— that  is,  of  the  in- 
tiuen(!e  of  the  Holy  S|)irit. 

Now  there  are  two  other  and  more  npecial  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  Christians 
to  experience,  accessory  to,  but  not  neecsMarily  implied 
in,  any  nf  the  three  actJ«  or  operations  alreaily  specified. 
It  is  these  that  are  the  distinctive  features  oi' Christian- 
ity as  a  perwHial  religion.  They  were  not  known,  at 
least  not  in  this  preciw  fcirm,  to  the  ( )ld- Test,  saints. 
Tlicy  art-  very  ncariy  allitU  to  each  other,  and  have 


strong  affinities,  especially  to  regeneration ;  but  they 
have  some  peculiar  features  in  both  these  aspects. 
'I'hey  are  i/te  icifiifss  of  the  Spirit  and  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit.  The  former  is  the  seal  of  adoption,  and  the 
latter  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance.  They  are  both 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  Paul's  writings,  especially  in 
the  Ejiistle  to  the  Ponians.  They  are  not  identical. 
The  "  witness"  is  objniice  and  conclitsive ;  it  looks  to  our 
relation  as  children  of  (iod,  and  is  incapable  of  growth, 
although  it  may  occasionally  be  somewhat  obscured. 
The  "  bajitism"  is  subjective  and  cuwiilaiive  ;  it  driidvS  in 
the  luxury  of  the  divine  communion,  and  expands  by 
successive  impartations.  The  one  is  a  recognition  of 
our  relation  to  God,  the  other  our  enjoyment  of  hitn. 
The  apostle  seems  to  have  expressed  their  ntutual 
correlation  in  an  admirable  figure — "AVe  all,  with  open 
face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  by  the  S))irit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

AVe  have  said  that  these  two  great  blessings  proper- 
ly attend  the  conversion  of  the  soul.  We  think  they 
would  always  accompany  it  simultaneously  if  the  sul)- 
ject  were  duly  instructed  to  expect  them.  But  in 
point  of  fact  there  often  is  an  interval,  sometimes  a 
considerable  one,  between  that  event  and  these.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  "  witness"  and  the  "  baptism"  may 
not  themselves  be  occasionally  separated  by  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval  of  time.  Certainly  many  believers 
do  not  immediately  enter  into  the  assurance  of  adop- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  very  many  know 
little,  if  anything,  for  a  long  time  or  for  all  their  lives, 
of  the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

f).  It  is  proper  that  we  should,  if  possible,  discriminate 
a  little  more  closely  still.  In  describing,  as  well  as  we 
may,  in  a  last  analysis,  this  "baptism,"  we  premise,  of 
course,  that  only  by  actual  experience  can  it  be  truly 
apprehended.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned 
(I  Cor.  ii,  14),  and  only  they  who  are  taught  of  (jfxl  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  can  understand  the  deep  things  of  the 
Spirit.  In  the  gracious  economy  of  the  (Jospel  this  gift 
is  the  common  privilege  of  believers,  giving  fervor  to 
the  heart,  earnestness  to  the  life,  and  unction  to  the 
words  in  divine  things.  By  virtue  of  this  endowment, 
prayer  is  changed  from  a  cold  and  formal  routine  to  a 
living  and  spontaneous  intercourse;  heaven  becomes  a 
present  reality,  instead  of  a  dim  prospect;  Christ  dwells 
in  the  heart,  and  not  merely  reigns  over  it.  There  is  a 
glow,  a  joy,  a  freedom,  in  all  the  feelings,  looks,  and  acts 
of  the  ])ossessor  of  this  gift  that  shows  he  has  found 
peace,  rest,  and  satisfaction.  The  emotions  may  not  al- 
ways rise  to  rapture ;  they  may  at  times  be  even  de- 
pressed to  grief;  but  there  will  be  a  sweetness  in  sor- 
row itself,  and  a  gladness  in  the  very  humiliation,  for 
the  company  of  Jesus  will  still  be  realized.  In  one 
word,  it  is  the  sunshine  of  the  ehler  brother's  presence 
in  the  soul  that  makes  all  the  difference  between  the 
spiritually  unbaptized  servant  of  (iod  and  the  bajitized 
son.  This  baptism  is  especially  evident  in  season  of 
revival,  to  which,  indeed,  it  often  holds  the  double  rela- 
I  tion  of  cause  and  effect,  not  oidy  enabling  believers  to 
enjoy  such  "refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord," 
but)  especially  (jualifying  them  for  useful  labors  at  such 
times.  A  word  uttered  under  tlie  inspiration  of  such  a 
baptism  is  often  more  effectual  in  reaching  the  heart 
both  of  believers  and  unbelievers  than  a  sermon  with- 
out it.  Indeed,  the  success  of  all  human  efforts  in  this 
line  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  presence  and  ex- 
tent of  (his  power. 

(i.  It  will  not  be  inferred,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, that  such  baptisms  are  limited  to  any  special 
times  or  places  or  occasions.  They  may  come  in  the 
solitary  and  silent  meditation  of  the  closet;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  more  fre()uently  experienced  in  the 
social  exercises  of  "the  connnunion  of  saints."  They 
are  various  in  both  form  and  degree,  an<i  may  often  be 
repealed,  until  the  soul  at  length  becomes  "  full  of  glory 
and  of  God," 
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This  baptism  is  neither  the  same  with  entire  sancti- 
fication,  nor  is  the  latter  the  invariable  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  former.  Some  may  has'e,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  but  not  therefore  harmlessly,  confounded 
the  two  under  the  vague  name  of  "  the  second  bless- 
ing." This  is  rather  the  doorway,  the  roadwaj-,  to  that 
exalted  attainment.  Multitudes,  it  must  be  believed, 
are  walking  in  its  light  and  peace  and  joy  who  are, 
nevertheless,  conscious  of  numerous  spiritual  failings, 
who  may  even,  though  not  of  necessity,  be  overcome 
by  temptation  and  fall  into  momentary — never  into  de- 
liberate— sin.  But  if  they  abide  in  the  Spirit,  they  are 
enabled  by  divine  grace  immediately  to  take  hold  upon 
the  (ireat  Restorer,  and  to  taste  anew  the  "  mystic  joys 
of  penitence,"  and  to  rejoice  anew  in  the  power  of  sav- 
ing grace.  '  All  those  who  thus  faithfully  hold  on  to 
Christ  by  the  Spirit  will  at  length  prove  com()letely 
victorious,  and  will  be  enabled  to  shout  on  earth  as  well 
as  in  heaven  their  triumph  over  every  inward  and  out- 
ward foe.     See  Spiritual  Gifts. 

SPIRIT,  Grieving  or  Quenching  the,  is  a  phrase 
that  occasionally  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  is  often  re- 
peated in  Christian  literature. 

1.  To  "quench  the  Spirit"  (1  Thess.  v,  19)  is  a  meta- 
phorical expression  easily  understood.  The  Spirit  may 
be  quenched  (1)  by  forcing,  as  it  were,  that  divine  agent 
to  withdraw  from  us,  bj-  sin,  irregularity  of  manners,  van- 
itj',  avarice,  negligence,  or  other  crimes  contrary  to  char- 
ity, truth,  peace,  and  his  other  gifts  and  qualifications. 
(2.)  The  Spirit  might  have  been  quenched  by  such  ac- 
tions as  caused  God  to  take  away  his  supernatural  gifts 
and  favors,  such  as  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the 
gift  of  healing,  etc.  For  though  these  gifts  were  of 
mere  grace,  and  God  might  communicate  them  some- 
times to  doubtful  characters,  yet  he  has  often  granted 
them  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  has  taken  them 
away,  to  punish  their  misuse  or  contempt  of  them. 

2.  To  "  grieve  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  iv,  30)  may  also  be 
taken  to  refer  either  to  an  internal  grace,  habitual  or 
actual,  or  to  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which  God  fa- 
vored the  primitive  Christians.  We  grieve  the  Spirit 
of  God  by  withstanding  his  holy  inspirations,  the  mo- 
tions of  his  grace;  or  by  living  in  a  lukewarm  and  in- 
cautious manner;  by  despising  his  gifts,  or  neglecting 
them  ;  by  abusing  his  favors,  either  out  of  vanity,  curi- 
osity, or  indifference.  In  a  contrary  sense  (2  Tim.  i,  6), 
we  stir  up  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  in  us  by  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  by  our  compliance  with  his  inspirations, 
by  fervor  in  his  service,  by  renewing  our  gratitude,  etc. 
— Calmet. 

SPIRIT,  Praying  and  Preaching  by.  In  the  early 
Church  it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  pray  audibly, 
and  that  they  might  pray  in  concert  the  words  were 
dictated  to  them  by  the  deacon.  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
his  homily  (7th,  p.  68)  on  Ronuvis,  explaining  the  words 
"the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  with  groanings,"  etc., 
saj's  that  the  gift  of  prayer  was  then  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  that  had  this  gift 
prayed  for  the  whole  congregation.  But  in  his  own 
time,  he  says,  the  deacons  prayed  bj'  ordinary  forms, 
without  any  such  immediate  inspiration.  As  to  preach- 
ing, all  that  the  fathers  pretended  to  from  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  was  only  that  ordinary  assistance  which 
men  may  expect  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Spirit  with 
their  honest  endeavors,  as  a  blessing  u|)ou  their  studies 
and  labors.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  vi, 
§  9;  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iv.  §  12. 

SPIRIT,  Procession  of.  See  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Sect  of  the,  a  name  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  pantheistic  movement  of  the  12th  century 
in  France.  The  party  originated  with  Amalric  (q.  v.)  of 
Bena,  a  teacher  at  Paris.  The  first  germs  of  this  pan- 
theistic mysticism  were  probably  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  of  Erigena.  Amalric 
taught  that  none  could  be  saved  who  believed  not  that 


he  was  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Similar  views 
were  entertained  by  David  of  Dinanto  (q.  v.)  and  Si- 
mon (q.  V.)  of  Tonrnay.  These  opinions  finding  their 
way  among  the  laity,  a  goldsmith  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  all  positive  re- 
ligion and  every  outward  form  of  worship  should  cease 
and  God  be  all  in  all.  As  formerly  in  Christ,  so  now  in 
every  believer,  did  (iod  become  incarnate ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  Christian  was  God  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Ciirist  hail  been.  Tliese  views  were  condemned 
by  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  1209,  the  writings  of  Erige- 
na were  reprobated,  and  several  members  of  the  sect  con- 
signed to  the  stake.    See  Kurtz,  Church  Hist,  i,  §  108,  2. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Testimony  of.  See  Witness  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Work  of.     See  Spirit,  Holy. 

Spirit-rappings.     See  Spiritualism. 

Spirits,   Discerning  of.      See   Discerning  of 

Spiuits. 

Spirits  in  Prison  (1  Pet.  iii,  18-20).  This  topic 
is  introduced  by  the  apostle  in  connection  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christians  through  persecution,  as  both  the 
context  preceding  and  that  following  indicate.  Under 
these  sufferings  they  are  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Christ;  for  although  his  passion  was  vicarious,  as  theirs 
is  not,  still  the  two  are  parallel  in  one  point — namely, 
that  death  in  either  case  is  their  extreme  limit  (ver.  18, 
"once  suffered;"  iv,  1,  "  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the 
flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin").  Connected  with  this  anal- 
ogy the  apostle  presents  another  which  is  a  favorite 
one  with  Paul  also  (Rom.  viii,  10-13) — namely,  that  the 
death  of  carnality  is  the  revival  of  spirituality,  and 
Christians  are  consoled  in  their  physical  sufferings  by 
this  thought,  which  was  the  ground -idea  of  the  Re- 
deemer's passion  ( "  suffered  for  sins,  to  bring  us  to 
God").  This  central  antithesis  is  pithily  expressed  in 
the  last  clause  of  1  Pet.  iii,  18,  "being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  Some  commen- 
tators insist  that  this  should  be  rendered  "put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit"  {^avano^t'is; 
fih>  aapKi,  Z,iAjoiToii]SfUQ  Si  ['■'P]  Trrtvfiart),  alleging 
that  the  strict  correspondence  of  the  clauses  requires 
exact  parallelism  of  construction.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  far  from  necessary.  'I'he  meaning  of 
the  first  clause  is,  of  course,  unequivocal.  Christ  died 
physically.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  in- 
telligible idea  is  conveyed  by  the  expression,  if  parallel, 
Christ  revived  spiritually.  All  the  labored  interpreta- 
tions collected  bj'  Van  Oosterzee,  in  Lange's  Commenta- 
ry, seem  to  us  either  sheer  nonsense  or  pure  transcen- 
dentalism. Nobody  imagines  that  any  human  being, 
much  less  Jesus,  could  cease  to  exist  in  spirit  at  physi- 
cal death,  or  could  therefore  return  to  life  spiritually. 
This  latter  clause  is  evidently  tantamount  to  the  state- 
ment elsewhere  explicitly  made,  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  reanimated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom. 
viii,  11).  As  the  preposition  necessary  in  English  to 
indicate  this  relation  ("  in"  or  "  by")  is  not  expressed  in 
the  (ireek  (the  simple  dative  being  used),  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  employ  either  indifferently ;  nor  to  one  thinking 
after  the  (ireek  idiom  is  it  necessary  to  distinguish  con- 
sciously between  the  two.  Christ's  death,  like  ours,  is 
stated  as  the  result  of  a  physical  attinity;  his  resurrec- 
tion was,  as  ours  is  also  to  be,  the  effect  of  spiritual  re- 
lationships. The  former  ensued  from  his  connection 
with  mortal  flesh,  the  latter  was  accomplished  by  virtue 
of  his  unity  with  the  Holj'  Spirit.  We  therefore  obtain 
a  consistent  sense  by  translating,  "being  put  to  death 
by  reason  of  [his]  flesh,  but  (juickened  by  reason  of  [his] 
Spirit."  His  physical  constitution  rendered  him  capable 
of  death,  but  his  divinity  was  sure  to  reanimate  him. 
Both  clauses  can  only  have  reference  to  the  palpable 
facts  on  which  the  Gospel  is  founded — the  bodily  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  next  clause  this  relation  between  Christ's  hu- 
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maiiiiy  and  divijiity  is  more  explicitly  expressed  in  the 
tJreek  by  the  same  case  with  a  preposition  (iv  tijj),  and 
we  tlu-rJlVire  render  in  like  manner.  "  by  virtue  ol"  which 
[Spirit )  he  went,"  etc.  Here  all  interjireters  recognise 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  but  many  ex- 
plain it  as  that  of  his  disendio.lied  spirit.  Tliis,  again, 
is  to  u>  simply  unintelligible,  and  the  added  statement 
•  if  "going"  (TTo^tiiJUf),  upon  wliich  some  lay  special 
stress  a.s  conlirming  the  belief  in  an  actual  visit  to  the 
pLice  of  departed  spirits,  appears  to  lis  to  Hatly  contra- 
dict it.  What  sort  of  a  journey  a  disembodied  spirit 
could  make  we  cannot  imagine.  The  only  real  mcan- 
inir  is.  and  must  be.  that  Christ  was,  in  some  imaginary, 
ligurative.  or  representative  sense,  present  at  tlie  place 
in  question,  tirant  that  tliis  was  true  by  reason  of  ids 
divine  ubiquity,  and  by  virtue  of  his  special  authority 
on  the  given  occasion,  and  all  becomes  clear,  consistent, 
and  intelligible.  But  to  suppose  or  insist  that  the  pres- 
ence in  ((uestlon  was  merely  that  of  a  ghost  is  to  rele- 
gate the  w  liole  transaction  to  the  sphere  of  the  unknown, 
if  not  unknowable. 

Hut  the  main  question  is,  who  were  "the  spirits  in 
l>ris<pn"  to  w  hom  he  "  preached  V"  That  they  were  the 
antediluvians  tloomed  to  destruction  by  the  Hood  seems 
exegetically  certain  from  the  context,  and  is  generally 
conceded.  The  disputed  point  is,  at  what  time  are  they 
spoken  of  here;  while  yet  living,  or  after  their  death? 
If  the  transaction  were  a  real  one,  and  not  a  mere  phan- 
tasm, it  .seems  to  us,  and  it  has  seemed  also  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Church  at  large,  that  the  former  oidy  can 
possibly  be  meant.  Here  is  a  well-known  historical  fact, 
and  the  context  evidently  refers  to  it  as  such — namely, 
that  Noah  preached  to  the  antediluvians  "  while  the  ark 
was  a-preparing."  We  see  no  mystery  or  difficulty  here 
whatever.  But  to  understand  "  prison"  to  be  Hades, 
Sheol,  or  tiie  place  of  departed  spirits,  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted by  the  context,  and  is  repugnant  to  all  that  we 
know  of  that  abode  of  the  lost.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal 
to  the  particles  "sometime"  (Trurt)  and  "also"  (icai)  in 
support  of  this  purgatorial  notion  ;  they  require  no  such 
allusinn.  l)ut  simply  indicate  that  the  event  in  question 
was  anterior  to  the  present  time,  and  in  some  respects  a 
parallel  case.  The  analogy  is  substantially  that  above 
indicated  as  underlying  this  whole  paragraph,  and  it  is 
immediately  brought  out  as  consisting  in  the  fact  of  a 
tleliverance  by  means  and  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming 
overthrow.  The  Hood  was  the  death  of  the  OUl  World, 
and  the  ark  was  its  renaissance.  The  same  thought  is 
in  the  next  verse  expressly  termed  a  "figure,"  and  is 
applied  to  ba[)tism  as  an  emblem  of  Christian  redeni))- 
tiiin:  and  this  is  there  ex|)liciily  referred  to  Christ's 
resurrection  from  tiie  dea<l  as  its  potential  means.  As 
if  to  prevent  all  possible  misunderstanding,  the  Saviour 
is  there  re|>resenied  as  having  passed  {iropio^iic,  again, 
a  bodily  traiisferral  in  space)  into  the  heavens.  There 
is  not  a  woril  aiiout  his  descent  <id  inferos. 

To  Sinn  up,  then,  it  ajipears  to  us  clear^and  we  are 
iiKt  111  be  befogged  by  transcendental  speciil;ilicins  abdiit 
the  assumed  caiiabiliiies  of  the  invisible  world  —  that 
the  preaching  of  Christ  through  Noah  to  his  contempo- 
raries during  the  respite  before  the  Hood,  by  virtue  of 
the  Holy  .Spirit,  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  course 
of  the  ajHistle's  argument.  In  illusiraliiig  the  paradox 
of  deliverance  through  deHlruelion,  hi'  says  that  llu! 
name  principle  of  mercy  throii;,'h  Clirisi  has  prevailed 
in  all  «li«peiiHations.just  as  the  Old  World  had  the  prof- 
fer of  rescue  by  means  nf  the  ark,  and  as  some  actually 
einbrnced  it;  so  the  (iosjjel  both  now  and  tiiially  saves 
II-  by  a  recoiislriiclioii  through  the  seeming  overthrow 
<if  its  niilhor.  To  introduce  an  allusion  to  some  pre- 
hiime.l  wene  in  tlie  other  world  enacted  in  the  short  in- 
terim of  Christ's  l)iirial,  and  from  which  nolbiiig  seems 
to  have  resulted,  is  wholly  gratuitoiiH  and  irrelevant,  not 
to  Bay  nugatory  and  puerile.  Nobody  uninfected  with 
IComish  «ii|K-rstilioii,  we  apiirehend,  would  have  orig- 
iiinied  so  baM  and  yet  so  Itold  an  interpretation.  See 
lltLi,  Dhsci..M-  i.NTo.     See  (.besides  the  various  coiu- 


mentaries,  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Danz,  Wdrtei-h. 
]>.  753),  Jonrn.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1853 ;  Oct.  1800 ;  Ch. 
lie  view,. ]u\y,  1857;  liibtiut/i.  Sac.  Jaw.  1862;  Neiv-Eng- 
laiuler,  Oct,  1872 ;  Princeton  Rev.  April,  1875 ;  Brit,  and 
For.  Ev.  Rev,  Jan.  1876. 

Spirits,  IJnclean  {Trvtvuara  cKa^apra),  a  fre- 
quent term  in  Scripture  for  unholy  angels  (Matt,  x,  1, 
etc.).  See  the  ChriDtian  Remembrancer,  July,  1862.  See 
0.*:.MON. 

Spiritual  {irriv^mTiKoQ,  which  in  classical  Greek 
is  opjiosed  to  bodili),  riutarch,  l)e  Sanct.  389)  denotes 
in  New-Test,  usage,  ((/)  belonging  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Kom.  i,  11 ;  xv,  27;  1  Cor.  ii,  13;  ix,  11;  xii,  1,  7;  xiv, 
1,  37;  Eph.  i,  3);  or  (t)  determined  or  influenced  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  xiv,  37;  Gal.  vi,  1),  such 
as  "spiritual  songs"  (Eph.  v,  19;  Col.  iii,  16),  i.  e.  in- 
spired; a  "spiritual  house"  (Col.  i,  9),  not  angelic,  nor 
unmanufactured,  but  composed  of  stones  vivitied  by  the 
Spirit  (comp.  J^ph.  ii.  22),  like  "spiritual  sacrifices"  (I 
I'et.  ii,  5);  "spiritual  food  and  drink"  (I  Cor.  x,  3),  i.e. 
nourishment  aff'orded  by  the  Spirit  (the  "spiritual 
Kock,"  Deut.  viii,  15;  xxxii,  4),  and  not  in  an  ordinary 
way  (comp.  Exod.  xvii,  6).  See  Cremer,  Lexicon  of  the 
N.-T,  Greek,  s.  v.     See  Spihituai.-mindedness. 

The  expression  "spiritual  body"  {(TMfia  TrvfUjUari/coj', 
pneumatic  body),  used  in  1  Cor.  xv,  44  to  describe  the 
resurrection  state,  appears  at  first  sight  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction of  terms;  but  it  is  interpreted  bj'  the  antith- 
esis there  made  with  the  "natural  body"  (ffiujim  i/'i'X'" 
Kov,  paycJiic  body).  The  apostle  uses  these  terms  in  the 
same  epistle  (ii,  14, 15)  to  distinguish  the  nnregenerate 
man  from  the  Christian,  as  being  changed  from  his 
fleshly  condition  to  a  heavenh'  one  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  In  the  resurrection  body,  accordingly,  these 
words  denote  the  contrast  between  the  earthly,  decay- 
ing, and  sin-stained  costume  of  the  soul  here  and  its  ce- 
lestial, immortal,  and  purified  state  hereafter.  This  is 
plain  likewise  from  the  kindred  antithesis  of  the  con- 
text ("corruption  .  .  .  incorruption,"  "dishonor  .  .  . 
glory,"  "weakness  .  .  .  power,"  "earthy  .  .  .  heaven- 
ly"). We  are  not  taught,  therefore,  to  look  for  an  ethe- 
real, aerial,  or  sublimated  body  in  the  other  life,  but 
one  of  bona-fide  matter,  substantial  as  at  present,  al- 
though transfigured  by  a  divine  and  heavenly  glory. 
See  l-kKsfRitiiCTioN. 

Spiritual  Communion  is  the  mental  act  of 
holding  communion  with  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his 
saints,  either  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  or  in 
any  other  religious  service.     See  Comjiunion. 

Spiritual  Corporation  is  one  the  members  of 
which  are  entirely  spiritual  persons,  as  bisho])s,  arch- 
deacons, parsons,  and  vicars,  who  are  sole  corporations; 
also  deans  and  chapters,  as  formerly  abbots  and  con- 
vents, are  bodies  wy^/'eya/e, — Lee,  (iloss.<f  Litunj.  Terms, 
s.  v. 

Spiritual  (or  Ecci-esiasticai.)  Courts  are  those 
having  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Besides  the  courts  of  Aim-hkkacon  (q.  v.)  and  Arches 
((|.  v.),  they  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Corirt  (f  .■[uymentation  was  created  in  27 
Henry  VIII  for  determining  suits  and  controversies  re- 
lating to  monasteries  and  abbey  lauds.  The  court  was 
dissolved  by  Parliament,  1  queen  Mary.  The  Aiig- 
meniation  OJ/lcc,  h<iwever,  still  exists,  in  which  there 
are  a  variety  of  valuable  records  connecteil  with  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  monasteries  and  abbeys. 

2.  The  Jii.t/iop'.i  or  Consistory  Court  is  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocese  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  within  that  diocese. 

3.  The  Court  <;/"  Couxcience  or  Requests  {Curia  Con- 
scieutiw)  was  erect ed  in  9  Henry  VI II  in  I»ndon,  and 
an  actofcomnioii  council  then  appointed  commission- 
ers to  sit  in  the  court  twice  a  week  to  determine  all 
matters  between  citizens  and  freemen  of  LoikIoii  in 
which  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  fortj'  shillings.. 
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This  act  of  common  council  was  confirmed  by  1  James 
I.  By  this  the  court  issues  its  summons,  the  commis- 
sioners examine  on  oath,  and  decide  by  summary  proc- 
ess, making  such  orders  touching  debts  "  as  they  should 
find  to  stand  to  equity  and  good  conscience."  The 
commissioners  may  commit  to  prison  for  disobedience 
of  their  summons.  Various  subsequent  acts  have  regu- 
lated and  extended  these  powers. 

4.  Tlie  Court  of  lliyli  Commiaxion  originated  in  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  1559,  which  empowered 
queen  Elizabeth  to  choose  commissioners  who  might 
exercise  supreme  juristhction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  The  court  so  formed  claimed  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.  The 
rack  and  other  means  of  torture  were  weapons  confided 
to  them.  They  were  bound  by  no  rules  or  precedents 
in  receiving  evidence  or  in  imposing  penalties,  but  acted 
as  they  pleased,  and  soon  became  odious  as  a  terrific 
and  lawless  inquisition.  In  ICIO  a  court  of  this  nature 
was  erected  by  James  VI  in  Scotland,  and  re-erected  in 
lOti-I,  the  last  consisting  of  nine  prelates  and  tliirty-five 
laymen.  It  was  armed  with  highest  authority,  and 
had  a  military  force  at  its  command.  It  had  also  an 
organized  espionage,  with  agents  everywhere.  It  ruined 
many  financially  l>y  the  heavy  fines  imposed,  banished 
others  to  unhealthy  districts,  and  even  sold  some  as 
slaves. 

5.  The  Court  of  Faculties  belongs  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Its  power  is  to  grant  dispensations  for 
the  marriage  of  persons  without  the  publication  of 
bainis,  to  ordain  a  deacon  under  the  canonical  age,  to 
enable  a  son  to  succeed  his  father  in  a  benefice,  or  one 
person  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

6.  The  Court  of  Prerorjative  is  held  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, in  London,  in  which  all  wills  and  testaments  are 
proved,  and  administrations  granted  on  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  intestate,  etc. 

7.  The  Court  of  Teiiids  is  that  portion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  that  administer  the  law  as  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church. 

Meetings  of  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly  are  usually  termed  Courts. 

Spiritual  Gifts  {tu  TrrtvfiaTiKa  suppl.  xapiffjua- 
To),  a  phrase  used  to  denote  those  endowments  which 
were  conferred  on  persons  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
wliich  were  manifested  in  acts  and  utterances  of  a  su- 
pernatural kind.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  I  Cor.  xii, 
1,  where  the  words  Trtpt  tmv  Tn'tv^uiTiKMV  are  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "concerning  spiritual  gilts."  The  accu- 
racy of  this  rendering  is  generally  admitted;  for,  though 
Some  would  take  Trvn> f-iariKiov  as  masculine,  and  under- 
stand it,  as  in  xiv,  37,  of  persons  spiritually  endowed, 
the  tenor  of  the  entire  passage  shows  that  it  is  of  the 
gifts  themselves,  and  not  of  tlie  parties  endowed  with 
tliem,  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  this  chapter  (comp. 
xiv,  1).  It  is  from  the  apostle's  statements  in  this  chap- 
ter that  our  information  concerning  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  the  primitive  Church  is  chiefly  drawn. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  what  may  be  called 
the  fundamental  condition  and  test  of  these  gifts.  This 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  "I 
give  you  to  understand,"  says  the  apostle,  "  that  no  man 
speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  (iod  calleth  Jesus  accursed :  antl 
tliat  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (1  Cor.  xii,  3).  The  denunciation  of  Jesus 
as  an  impostor,  whether  that  came  forth  in  the  shape 
of  an  imprecation  {tcrnu  dmi^ifja)  i>r  in  the  shape  of 
an  assertion  (tfrriv  ai'd^fj-ia),  having  reference  to  his 
having  died  as  one  accursed  (comp.  (ial.  iii,  13),  provc<i 
sufficiently  tiiat  the  party  uttering  it  was  not  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  Spirit;  wiiile,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord— i.  e.  the  admission  of 
his  Messianic  claims  and  the  submission  to  his  supreme 
authority  —  formed  the  antithesis  to  this,  and  was  a 
proof  that  the  party  was  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     The  primary  condition,  then,  of  the  possession 


of  spiritual  gifts  was  sincere  adlicrence  to  Jesus  as  the 
jMessiah.  Apart  from  this  there  might  be  the  arts  of 
the  magician  or  soothsayer,  but  no  effects  produced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  The  source  of  these  spiritual  gifts  was  God's  grace, 
and  the  ai/ent  by  whom  they  were  jiroduced  was  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  were  xopirTitara,  t)r  f/mce-f/ifts ; 
and  the  apostle  expressly  says  tliat  amid  diversity  of 
gifts  it  is  one  and  tlie  same  Spirit  by  whom  they  are 
bestowed,  anil  amid  diversity  of  services  it  is  one  aiul 
the  same  Lord  by  wliom  they  are  a])pointed,  and  amid 
diversity  of  operations  it  is  one  God  who  energizes  all 
in  all  (1  Cor.  xii,  4-t)). 

3.  When  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  xcpif^t^aTct,  dia- 
Koi'iai,  and  ti'tpytiiicira,  the  inquiry  is  suggested  how 
these  three  expressions  are  to  be  taken.  Are  they  in- 
tended to  mark  off  three  distinct  classes  of  spiritual 
gifts?  or  do  the}'  describe  the  same  ol)jects  under  dif- 
ferent aspects'?  or  is  the  first  the  generic  class  under 
which  the  other  two  are  subsumed  as  species?  Each 
of  these  views  has  found  advocates.  The  Greek  fathers 
generall}'  regard  them  as  simply  different  names  for  the 
same  ol)ject  (comp.  Clirysostom,  ad  loc.'),  hut  most  re- 
cent writers  regard  them  as  relating  to  distinct  classes. 
(For  different  classifications  on  this  principle,  see  Aqui- 
nas, Summu  Theol.  ii,  2,  qu.  171 ;  Estius.  On  1  Cor. xii; 
Olshausen  on  do.,  etc.)  The  objection  to  all  the  ar- 
rangements on  this  principle  is  that  they  are  all  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  so  that  what  is  placed  bj'  one  under 
one  head  is  with  equal  plausibility  placed  by  another 
under  another.  The  opinion  that  Charisma  is  the  ge- 
itus  of  which  IJiakoniai  and  Eneryeinata  are  species  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  to  make  diakoniai  a  kind  of 
charisma  is  somewhat  forced ;  and,  besides,  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  parallelized  structure  of  the  apostle's  state- 
ment, which  plainly  makes  these  three  objects  collateral 
with  each  otlier.  The  opinion  which  has  most  in  its 
favor  is  that  we  have  here  only  one  object  presented 
under  different  aspects.  On  this  principle  the  three 
classes  may  be  arranged  thus:  These  endowments  of 
the  primitive  Church  are,  (1)  Gifts  of  divine  yrace,  as 
the  principle  of  the  new  life  which,  with  its  manifold 
ca|)abilities,  is  communicated  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  God;  (2)  Ministries,  as  means  by  which  one  member 
serves  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  (3)  Opei-ations,  ef- 
fects, by  which  the  charismata  manifest  their  active 
power.  Tills  seems  a  highly  probaljle  explanation  of 
the  apostle's  words;  nor  do  we  see  the  harshness  in  it 
of  which  Kling,  from  whom  we  have  taken  it,  com- 
plains. 

4.  Side  by  side  with  this^iarallel  arrangement  of  the 
gifts,  the  apostle  places  in  another  series  of  parallels  the 
a;i<ncii  by  which  each  of  these  is  produced  and  sus- 
tained.    The  two  series  maj*  be  tabtdated  thus: 

Chnrisniata  (given  bv)  the  Spirit. 
Minif^tries  (directed  i)y)  I  he  Lord. 
Eflecis  produced  l)y  liie  Fatliei-. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  parallel  ])ro|)ositions  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  verb,  but  this  the  mind  naturally  suiijilics 
from  the  analogy  of  the  last  in  wliich  the  verb  is  enun- 
ciated (see  Henderson,  On  Insjiiration,  p.  181). 

5.  It  has  apjieared  to  some  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence i)etween  I  lie  gifts  emmicraied  in  1  Cor.  xii,  8-10  and 
the  Church  oifices  enumerated  in  vir,  "is  (Ilorslcy,  .SV  /- 
«MW,«,  .xiv,  Appen<lix).  The  nund>cr  of  both  is  the  same; 
there  are  nine  gifts  and  nine  oiiices.  But  beyond  this 
the  correspondence  oidy  very  partially  exists,  and  in 
order  to  give  it  even  a  semblance  of  existing  ihrougli- 
out,  not  only  must  very  fanciful  analogies  be  traced,  but 
some  palpable  errors  in  interpretation  committed  (Hen- 
derson, On  /nsjiiidtiiin,  p.  IXo). 

(i.  The  suggestion  of  Bcza  that  the  enumeration  of 
gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii,  8-10  is  divided  into  co-ordinate  groiqis, 
distinguished  by  the  |)ronoinis  ifi  ^tj',  ver.  8;  irhpqi  '"<-, 
ver. '.);  irtfXjt  Of,  ver.  10,  has  been  very  generally  fol- 
lowed by  interpreters.  Hence  Meyer  arranges  ihcm  ia 
the  following  scheme: 
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I.  ChnriemB  which  relate  to  intellectual  power.    1,  X.i- 

II.  C"harit<nis  which  are  conditioned  by  heroic  faith 
(Glaubfiuthrroismun).  1.  The  iriffrn  it.-^eir;  2.  The  opeiii- 
lloii  of  thi8  in  act— a.  Uifiara ;  b.  Ai...i^fiv ;  3.  The  operation 
of  this  in  trord,  irpo*nT«.u ;  4.  The  critical  operation  of 

thi!«.    iltiKpiaiC  VKUfi'lTUV. 

III.  I'harifins  relatini;  to  the  7X<T.<Tffai.  1.  Speaking  with 
tongues;  'J.  Interpreting  of  tongues, 

Ilenilcrson  adopts  substantially  tbe  same  arrange- 
ment {JiLipiralioii,  p.  IH5  s(|.\  lil<e  Jleyer,  laying  stress 
on  the  use  of  the  |)ronoun  irfpii)  in  place  ot'uXX/^  liy  the 
a|Mistle  in  his  eiuimeration  ("trfp<^  is  selected  because  a 
distinct  class  follows ;  only  thus  can  we  account  for  the 
a|>ostlc's  not  proceeding  with  a,\\<^"  —  Meyer;  conip. 
Tittniann,  ^i/nonyms,  ii,  'IS).  To  all  such  attempts  at 
classification  De  \Vette  objects:  (1.)  That  <ft  //ei',  trtpi/^ 
Cf,  iriput  c't,  do  not  stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  but 
iriput  ci  is  always  opposed  to  the  nearest  preceding 
dXXiit  ^f,  so  that  neither  can  the  one  denote  the  genus 
nor  the  other  the  species.  ("2.)  If  anything  could  mark  a 
division,  it  would  be  the  repeated  Kara  to  cii'To  Trvti'fici, 
if  Tiji  ai<T(ii  Tri'.,  with  the  concluding  Trdi'ra  ct  ravra 
of  1  ('or.  xii.  11 ;  but  even  thus  we  should  gain  nothing, 
for  in  ver.  10  heterogeneous  objects  are  united.  (3.)  There 
is  no  reason  toexpectaclassilication.  fortlie  enumeration 
is  not  complete  (see  ver.  2f^).  (4.)  The  classitication  pro- 
ixiscil  (liy  Meyer)  is  in  itself  unsatisfactory ;  plainly  the 
ppeakiug  with  tongues  is  more  closely  akin  to  prophesy- 
ing than  to  gifts  of  healing;  and,  as  Kling  observes,  the 
CiaKiiianQ  Trffvfiiinoi'  and  the  tp^np'fia  yXiortawf  re- 
late to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  heroic  faith.  In 
these  reasons  there  is  much  force;  and  though  the 
apostle's  arrangement  has  the  aspect  of  a  classified 
scheme,  we  feel  constrained  to  conclude  with  Kling 
that  we  must  leave  it  undecided  whether  and  how  they 
can  be  classitied.  Xeaiuler,  followed  by  Billroth  and 
(Ushauseu  substantially,  without  insisting  on  the  apos- 
tle's words,  contents  himself  with  the  obvious  division 
of  these  charisms  into  two  great  classes — the  one  of 
which  embraces  such  gifts  as  manifest  themselves  by 
Word,  and  the  other  such  as  manifest  themselves  bv 
deed  ;  and  each  of  these  presents  two  subordinate  classes, 
<letermined  liy  the  relation  f)f  the  man's  own  mental  cult- 
ure and  capacity  to  the  working  on  him  of  the  Spirit, 
»o  that  in  a  man  of  high  culture  and  intellectual  power 
the  Xoyng  yvwatioi;  would  l)e  manifested,  while  to  one 
of  less  culture  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  with  a  pow- 
er whicli  overwhelms  his  self-consciousness  and  makes 
him  the  almost  mechanical  utterer  of  what  does  not  pass 
through  tlie  medium  of  his  own  intelligence  {Apostol. 
Zeilitli.  i,  174  s(i.  [  Kng.  transl.  i,  VAi]). 

7,  Taking  in  order  as  they  stand  in  the  text  the  gifts 
enumerated,  we  have — 

(1.)  'I'he  Word  of  Wisdom  (Xoyof  ao(j)iaq')  and  the 
Word  of  Kwnrledije  (\oyoQ  yi'wmwj).  Adyof  is  used 
here,  as  fre<pu-nily  elsewhere  in  the  New  Test.,  as^-ser- 
ni'i,  discourse,  ullenmce.  To  ijofin  and  yvojau:  various 
meanings  liave  In-en  attached.  A  common  explanation 
is  that  <io(j)ia  is  the  practical  and  yvwrju;  the  theoretical 
or  H|Mtculative  presentation  of  truth;  Ijut  this,  though 
adopte<l  by  Xcander,  ( Ushausen,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  antithetical  opinion  ailvanced  by  IJengel,  Storr,  l{o- 
•enmllller,  etc.,  that  TO(/>i«  is  the  theoretical  and  yrwirif 
th<'  practical,  is  sulKcienily  refuted  l)y  the  consideration 
that  the  (.raclical  and  the  tlicoreticai  apprehension  and 
cx|M»sition  of  the  truth,  merely  its  sudi.  cannot  !>(•  prop- 
erly regarded  as  coming  among  tlie  miraculous  j;ifis  of 
the  Spirit;  hucIi  attainments  are  not  kuti'i  irvhi-fta  in 
the  mhim;  in  which  Paul  uses  that  phrase  here.  Meyer 
makeii<ni0;rt  tlie  higher  (JhriNtian  wisdom  as  such;  yno- 
nir  tin-  H|K'(!ulalive,  deeper,  more  peiu'lraling  knowledge 
of  it;  while  \^'.M\\^\^  reverses  this,  making  Xoyor  (jo^iuc 
"graiiarn  de  iin  ipiie  ad  docirinam  religionis  ac  pielalis 
•IK'ctnnI  din»erendi  ex  causis  supremis,"  and  Xnyoi;  ynii- 
ntuir  '-gratia  ilisserendi  de  rebus  ( 'liristianro  religionis 
ex  ii«  i|uie  sunt  humaiue  s<ientia'  aut  expericntia-,"  i,  e, 
of  bringing  principkb  of  human  philosophy  or  facts  of 


human  experience  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  divine 
truth.  Henderson  takes  aoipin  to  be  comprehensive  of 
"the  sublime  truths  of  the  (Jospel  directly  revealed  to 
the  apostles,  of  which  the  Xoyof  was  the  supernatural 
abilitv  rightly  to  communicate  them  to  others;"  and  by 
ycwaic  the  ]i<)ssession  by  divine  communication  of  "  an 
exact  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  God 
had  already  revcalc<i  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  in  consecptence  of  which  those 
w^ho  possessed  it  became  qualitied,  independently  of 
the  use  of  all  ordinary  means,  forthwith  to  teach  the 
Church"  (p,  188  sq.).  Osiander  makes  aofia  the  ap- 
[irehension  of  divine  truth  in  its  totality,  of  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  God,  of  the  ])lan  and  work  of  re<lemp- 
tion,  of  the  revelation  of  salvation  through  Christ  in  its 
connection,  its  divine  system  and  organism  ;  and  yrwirif 
the  penetrating  knowledge  of  particulars  given  by  God, 
with  their  inward  appropriation  and  experience  (.John 
vi,  69;  xvii,  3;  Phil,  iii,  8).  This  last  seems  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  least  arbitrary  and  most  probable  inter- 
pretation, it  being  of  course  kept  in  view  that  the  ap- 
prehension and  experience  of  divine  truth,  whether  as 
a  whole  or  in  its  parts,  as  well  as  the  power  of  giving 
this  forth  in  discourse,  is  not  such  as  mere  human  in- 
telligence and  study  could  attain,  but  such  as  was  sard 
TTi'ti'pa. 

(2.)  Fai/h  (Trifrnc). — All  are  agreed  that  this  cannot 
be  understood  of  that  faith  which  saves — justifying 
faith ;  and  most  regard  it  as  a  Jides  miraculosa,  such 
as  our  Lord  speaks  of  (Matt,  xvii,  20;  xxi,  21),  and  to 
which  Paul  refers  (1  Cor,  xiii,  2) — a  firm  persuasion 
that  on  fitting  occasions  the  divine  power  would  be  put 
forth  to  work  miracles,  Meyer  thinks  this  too  narrow, 
because  under  iriffTiQ  are  ranked  not  only  iafiara  and 
^vva^iHV,  but  also  Trpo(pr]Tiin  and  StaKpiang  Tri'ivfia- 
Tuji'.  He  would  therefore  understand  by  TrlariQ  here 
"a  high  degree  of  faith  in  Christ  —  a  faith -heroism 
whose  operation  in  some  was  in  healings,  etc,"  As, 
however,  such  faith  in  Christ  must  mean  faith  in  him 
as  the  risen  Lord,  the  source  of  miraculous  power, 
whether  exercised  in  healing  diseases  or  in  utterances 
of  knowledge,  this  opinion  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  substantial  identity  with  the  other. 

(3,)  (jijts  of  JJectlinf/s  {x"p-  icpariov). — This  all  are 
agreed  in  understanding  as  the  power  of  healing  dis- 
ease directly  without  the  aid  of  therapeutic  api)lications. 
The  [)lural  is  used  to  indicate  the  variety  of  diseases,  and 
the  various  gifts  of  healing  them  possessed  in  the  Church, 

(4.)  Wof/cinfjs  of  Powers  {tvEpylj/i.  ^vvafif^v). — This 
is  generally  referred  to  the  working  of  miracles  of  a 
higher  kind  than  the  healing  of  disease— miracles  which 
consist  not  in  the  performing  without  means  what  means 
may  effect,  but  in  the  performance  of  wluit  no  means 
can  efl'ect,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  exorcism 
of  daemons,  the  infliction,  by  a  word,  of  death  as  a  pun- 
ishment, etc. 

(5,)  Prophecy  (irpotptjTiia). — This  refers  not  to  or- 
dinary rel^ious  discourses  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  but  to  such  a  forth-speaking  of  the  mind  of 
(iod  in  relation  to  truth,  duty,  or  coming  events  as  the 
inward  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  may  pro- 
duce (Chrysost.  o  irpo(lit)Tfi'wv  ■Kuvra  otto  tov  izvtv- 
parot;  <p^t'yysrat).  That  the  gift  of  predicting  future 
events  was  possessed  in  the  early  Church,  we  see  from 
such  instances  as  Acts  ii,  27,  28;  xxi,  11,  etc;  but  the 
TTfWiiiifrtin  of  the  New  Test,  does  not  generally  relate  to 
this :  it  usually  has  reference  to  the  utterance  of  doc- 
trine given  by  revelation  from  God  (comp.  1  Cor,  xi,  3; 
xiv,  2<)-33,  etc), 

(<>.)  J}iscerniiiffS  of  Spirits  (dinKpirrgii;  irrtvpnrojv). 
— From  1  Cor,  xiv,  29  (comp,  1  Thess,  v,  21 ;  1  .John  iv, 
1)  we  learn  that  professed  jirophetic  utterances  were  to 
be  sidijecled  to  trial,  that  nothing  unchristian  or  unedi- 
fyiiig  might  pass  under  ilial  name;  and  it  is  to  this  that 
the  gift  now  before  us  relates,  ICven  apostles  would 
seem  to  have  sul>mitte(l  their  doctrine  to  the  judgment 
of  these  gifted  critics  (1  Cor.  xiv,  37), 
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(7.)  Kinds  of  Tongues  (yivt]  yXaxT/raiv). — That  this 
refers  to  the  XaXtlv  jXwaffy  or  yXwcrTCftg  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  indicates  that  of 
these  yX<S(Tffat  there  were  various  kinds,  is  undoubted ; 
but  in  what  this  gift  consisted  is  a  question  involved 
in  great  difficulty,  and  to  which  very  different  answers 
have  been  given.  We  may  at  once  dismiss  some  of 
these  as  not  deserving  serious  consideration  —  viz.,  1, 
that  of  Bardili  and  Eiclihorn,  who  take  yXwrrcTa  in  the 
literal  sense  of  tongue,  and  suppose  that  the  XaXtlv  was 
a  sort  of  inarticulate  babble,  an  ecstatic  utterance  of 
mere  sounds  made  by  the  tongue — an  opinion  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  this  being  a  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  possibility  of  an  interpret  at  ion  of 
the  sounds  uttered,  with  what  I'aul  says  (1  Cor.  xiv,  18), 
and  with  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  phrase  yXwacrcaq 
XaXdv;  2,  that  of  Bleek,  who  takes  yXaiffaa  in  the 
sense  ot gloss — i.e.  archaic,  poetical,  or  provincial  word 
or  idiom — a  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  grammarians,  and  is  quite  foreign  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Test.;  and  3,  that  of  Billroth,  who 
supposes  yXiLaaa  to  mean  a  composite  language  formed 
of  the  elements  of  various  tongues,  and  in  its  composi- 
tion affording  a  symbol  of  the  uniting  power  and  uni- 
versality of  Christianity — which  is  at  the  best  only  a 
pleasing  fancy.  The  only  t\vo  opinions  worth  consider- 
ing are  the  old  view  that  these  yXwGGca  were  actual 
foreign  tongues  which  the  gifted  persons  spoke  without 
having  learned  them,  and  the  opinion,  subject  to  va- 
rious modifications,  that  they  were  new  and  divinely 
inspired  utterances  of  a  kind  transcending  the  ordinary 
capacity  and  intelligence  of  men. — Kitto. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  these  views, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  accurately  the  various  peculiari- 
ties of  this  gift.  These  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  apostle.  From  these  we  learn  that  it  was 
a  gift  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii,  11,  28,  .30);  that  it  be- 
longed only  to  some  in  the  Church  (ver.  11,  30);  that 
it  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  gift  of  prophesying — 
■was  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  utility,  but  afforded  greater 
scope  for  display  (xiv,  b,  6,  18,  19) ;  that  it  was  exer- 
cised in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  (ver.  2, 14, 15, 16,  17) ; 
that  it  was  not  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
intelligence  (voff),  and  so  was  unintelligible  without 
an  interpretation,  which  the  party  exercising  it  might 
not  be  capable  of  supplying,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a 
distinct  gift,  which  might  or  might  not  accompany  the 
other  (ver.  5,  6,  13,  16,  23) ;  that  it  might  appear  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  it  a  frenzy  (ver.  23) ;  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  an  instrument  giving  an  uncertain  sound,  or 
was  no  better  than  the  speaking  of  a  barbarian  or  the 
clang  of  a  cymbal  when  not  interpreted  (ver.  7-9;  xiii, 
1);  and  that  its  use  was  to  serve  as  a  sign  (or  evi- 
dence of  God's  presence)  to  those  who  did  not  believe 
(xiv,  22). 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  former  of  the  two  opinions 
aVjove  noticed:  those  who  hold  this  to  be  yXwcna  in 
the  sense  oi  language  support  their  o|)inion  by  an  ap- 
peal to  our  Lord's  promise  to  his  disciples  that,  as  a 
sign  of  his  presence  with  them,  they  should  speak 
■with  new  tongues  (Kaivait;  yXioarrair,  Mark  xvi,  17), 
and  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  when 
the  apostles  spake  with  other  tongues  ( trepaig  yX., 
Acts  ii,  4  sq.).  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the 
event  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  a  fulfilment  of  tiie 
promise  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  and  if  we  assume  (as 
the  narrative  seems  to  intimate)  that  on  that  occasion 
the  apostles  did  receive  the  faculty  of  speaking  foreign 
tongues  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conclusion  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
bestowed  on  the  primitive  Church  consisted  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  faculty.  It  is  frivolous  to  object  to  this, 
as  De  Wette  and  Meyer  do,  that  the  speaking  of  a  lan- 
guage one  has  never  learned  is  psychologically  impossi- 
ble, for,  if  divine  interposition  be  admitted,  it  is  idle  to 
set  limits  to  its  operation.  "With  God  all  things  are 
possible,"  and  he  who  caused  "  the  dumb  ass  to  speak 


with  man's  voice"  could  surely  employ  the  organs  of  a 
man  to  utter  a  foreign  tongue  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
In  the  way  of  the  conclusion,  however,  ai)ove  stated, 
that  the  gift  of  which  the  ajiostle  treats  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  is  the  same  as  that  promised  by  our  Lord, 
and  received  by  the  apostles  on  the  ilay  of  Pentecost, 
there  are  some  serious  difficulties.  If  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  speaking  foreign  tongues  miraculous- 
ly, they  appear  to  have  made  very  little  use  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  their  mission,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
instance  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  read  of  their 
ever  using  this  gift  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  for- 
eigners. There  seems  to  be  an  a  priori  iniproliability 
that  such  a  faculty  would  be  miraculously  conferred 
when  it  was  one  for  which  no  special  need  existed,  the 
Greek  tongue  being  so  widely  diffused  that  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  were  not  likely  to  go  where  it 
was  not  known.  But  it  is  probable,  although  not  re- 
corded, that  they  eventually  used  this  faculty  in  preacli- 
ing  to  heathens.  As  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  thougli 
the  gift  of  tongues  came  upon  the  disciples  when  they 
were  alone,  yet  it  was  immediately  availaljle  to  foreign- 
ers. It  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  these  per- 
sons all  understood  a  common  language,  or  that  to  all 
of  them  at  once  Peter  spoke  on  the  same  day  without 
an  interpreter.  The  most  serious  objections,  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Glossolalia  of  the  Corinthians  was  a 
speaking  in  foreign  tongues  are  derived  from  what  the 
apostle  says  about  it  in  writing  to  them.  (1.)  The 
phrase  yXioaatj  XaXtir  does  not  necessarily  mean  "to 
speak  a  foreign  language;"  but  it  is  evidently  tanta- 
mount (comp.  Acts  x,  46;  xix,  6  with  Acts  ii,  4),  1'he 
statements  in  Acts  ii  are  conclusive  that  these  tongues 
in  that  case  were  vernacular  with  the  polyglot  audience. 
(2.)  The  Glossolalia  was  unintelligible  to  ererg  one  till  in- 
terpreted (1  Cor.  xiv,  2).  But  this  may  only  refer  to  the 
absence  of  any  one  with  whom  it  was  vernacular.  (3.) 
It  is  thought  that  this  gift  was  used  in  individual 
prayer  to  God,  and  Paul,  who  possessed  this  gift  above 
others,  used  it  chiefly  in  secret:  can  we  understand 
this  of  a  speaking  to  (jod  in  foreign  tongues  ?  But 
of  this  assumption  there  is  little  evidence.  (4.)  The 
apostle  places  the  (ilossolalia  in  opposition,  not  to 
speaking  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  to  speaking  in- 
telligibly, or  41'  cnroKaXiixj^ti  i]  ti'  yvwati,  f;  tv  Trpo(f)i]- 
Tti(^t,  7]  iv  SiCt'ixy  (xiv,  6).  He  likewise  compares  the 
glossal  with  foreign  tongues,  which  assumes  tliat  they 
were  not  the  same  (ver.  10  sq.).  But  foreign  lan- 
guages surely,  are  unintelligible,  and  in  ver.  10  the 
wider  term  (piorai  is  used.  (5.)  Had  the  apostle  had 
the  speaking  of  foreign  tongues  in  view,  he  would 
have  made  the  exercise  of  them  dependent  on  the  |ires- 
ence  of  those  by  whom  they  were  understood,  not  on 
their  bearnig  on  the  edification  of  the  Church.  But 
the  latter  could  only  have  been  effected  through  the 
former.  The  other  olyections  raised  by  Dr.  Poor  in  the 
American  edition  of  Lange's  (^minienturi/  (ad  loc.)  are  as 
little  to  the  point.  (0.)  So  far  as  these  phenomena  bore 
on  uidjelievers,  they  were  a  sign  of  reprobation  (ver.  11). 
But  that  was  true  only  when  no  one  was  present  to  in- 
ter])ret,  (7.)  Its  special  use  was  for  the  possessor's  own 
benefit  in  prayer  and  praise.  Such,  certaiidy,  was  not 
the  case  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (8.)  Any  foreigner 
present  who  understood  the  language  could  have  acted 
as  interpreter  without  a  special  gilt ;  but  he  wouhl  hard- 
h'  have  been  accepted  as  an  authoritative  exponent  in 
the  Christian  sense.  (9.)  Corinth,  being  the  resort  of 
foreigners,  had  need  of  tins  gift  less  than  other  locali- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  this  was  the  very  reason  why 
a  polyglot  was  reipiired.  (10.)  Paul  desired  that  all 
might  have  this  gift.  This  he  might  natinally  wish, 
whatever  were  its  nature.  (11.)  The  phrase  "r/ tongue" 
seems  to  imply  some  individual  peculiarity  rather  than 
an  external  demand.  Bather  it  shows  that  the  tongues 
were  varied  in  different  cases.  (12.)  It  is  nugatory  to 
ask  such  questions  as,  How  was  this  speaking  in  different 
foreign  tongues  conducted  ?     Did  the  gifted  persons  all 
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speak  at  once?  or  tli.l  they  speak  one  after  ilie  other? 
ir  the  fiirnuT,  woiiUI  n<«t  the  eoiilusiim  of  soiiiuls  be 
such  as  to  reiuler  their  s|)eiikin{;  a  mere  Habel?  if  the 
latter,  woulil  not  a  lonj;er  time  have  been  requisite  for 
the  whole  to  t^peak  than  tlie  comlitions  of  the  narra- 
tive allow  us  to  sui)|X)se?  (13.)  In  line,  supposing  tiie 
«tis<iples  to  have  spoken  intelligibly  to  these  people  in 
tlieir  respective  languages,  why  siiould  they  have  ap- 
peared to  auv  of  the  bystanders  as  men  tilled  with  new 
wine?  Does  not  this  imply  an  excitetl  utterance  and 
gesticulation  altogether  foreign  to  the  case  of  men  who 
liad  simply  to  tell  their  fellow -men  such  truths  as 
those  which  these  disciples  had  to  publish?  These 
dilHculties  have  been  so  magnitied  by  some  as  to  lead 
tliem  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  tlie  passage;  while 
others  have  been  induced  by  them  to  accept  the  hy- 
(Kithesis  that  the  disciples  spoke  in  (ireek  or  Aramaic, 
iiut  were  miraculously  un<ierstood  by  the  hearers  each 
iu  his  own  language.  Hut  they  are  mostly  answered 
liv  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  certainh-  show  that  the 
^l>eaking  of  foreign  languages  diil  sometimes  dl/end  the 
gift  <if  tongues,  if  this  was  not  its  invariable  and  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tongues  were  new  languages  in  the  sense  of 
lieing  ecstatic  utterances,  inspired  and  dictated  by  the 
Ilidv  Spirit,  and  of  a  kind  above  what  the  ordinary' 
facidties  of  the  individual  could  reach.  We  may  pass 
by  the  o[)inion  of  Uosstcuscher  and  Thiersch  that  these 
tiiugues  were  angel-tongues,  and  that  the  gift  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  communing  with  (Jod  as  the  angels 
do;  fiir  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  without  any  founda- 
tiiin  in  the  statements  of  the  apostle,  the  allusion  in  1 
Tor.  xiii,  I  to  the  "tongues  of  angels"  being  merely  a 
rlietorical  device  to  heighten  the  contrast  the  apostle  is 
instituting.  Schulz  restricts  the  tongues  to  ecstatic 
utterances  of  praise  to  (iod ;  but  this  is  too  narrow  a 
view,  as  is  evident  from  xiv,  13-17.  Neander  thus 
describes  the  state  of  the  speaker  with  tongues:  "The 
soul  was  immersed  in  devotion  and  adoration.  Hence 
prayer,  singing  Ciod's  praise,  testifying  of  the  great 
dciiugs  of  (Jod,  were  suited  t(»  this  state.  Such  a  one 
prayed  in  the  Spirit;  the  higher  spiritual  and  emotion- 
al life  predominated  in  him,  but  a  development  of  the 
nnderstaniling  was  wanting.  The  consequence  was  that 
since  out  of  his  peculiar  feelings  and  views  ho  formed  a 
]iecHliar  language  for  himself,  he  wanted  the  faculty  of 
s<i  expressing  himself  as  to  be  understood  by  the  mass" 
{Ap'i.iiol.  /.cildlt.  i,  179).  Olshausen  ailopts  substan- 
tially the  same  view,  but  he  differs  from  Neander  in 
iiup|Mising  that  the  speaking  of  foreign  languages  was 
iiir/ii'lti/  in  the  sfieaking  wiih  tongues.  Meyer  nnder- 
j'tamts  by  "the  yXuxr'raic  \n\Hi'  such  devotional  utter- 
ances in  petition,  [>raise,  and  thanksgiving  as  were  so 
ecstatic  that  the  action  of  the  person's  own  inulerstand- 
ing  was  Huspende<l,  while  the  tongue,  ceasing  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  individual  retleciion,  acted  independently 
of  this,  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy  (ihost."  Hence  he 
thinks  the  term  ■yXaitrrrn  came  to  Ixi  applied  to  this  gift, 
the  tongue  acting,  as  it  were,  independently  of  the  nn- 
derstaudniit  and  for  itself.  Hence,  also,  he  accoinits  for 
the  use  of  the  plural  y\i7)iT(j(iir  XaXtlf  and  the  yji/; 
yXionntui;  as  in  such  a  ease  there  would  doubtless  be 
vnrietieH  of  utterances,  arising  from  differences  of  de- 
gree, direction,  and  impulse  in  the  ecstasy.  The  (ier- 
rnau  iuterprei<TH  in  general  regard  it  as  being  an  ec- 
Hiatic  |Miwer  of  speech,  the  residt  of  the  man's  being 
lifnd  out  of  hiins<lf  and  made  to  give  utterance  in 
liMken.  Iragmentary,  exritecl  oin bursts  ..f  thoughts  and 
feelings,  eH|M-cially  of  rriplnrous  devotiun,  beyond  the 
onlinnry  range  of  humanity.  Some  think  tiiat  there 
in  an  nlliisiiin  to  Hucdi  ecstatic  devotions  iu  the  nrt- 
rayfiolr  fiX,»\()ri)n,-  of  |{om.  viii,  'Id.  We  cannot  but 
think  Huch  a  view  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  intelligent 
Chriminuily.     See  ToN(ifKs,  (JtKT  <>l-'. 

(H.  I  hit'ipritiilinu  iif  T<iii;iiifK  {ifmm'un  yXioniriov). 
— .\«  the  y\Mana   transcended   the    rovr,  it  could   be 


made  to  convey  edification  to  the  hearers  only  as 
it  was  explained  (by  translation  or  otherwise);  and 
for  this  puri)ose  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  some  persons 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  it,  and  thereby  of  giv- 
ing its  meaning  to  others.  This  gift  sometimes  was 
bestowed  on  the  same  person  that  had  the  gift  of 
tongues. 

8.  Such  were  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  enjoyed  by  the 
primitive  Church.  They  were  ditt'erent  aiul  variou.-ly 
distributed  according  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  giver. 
But  amid  all  this  diversity  the  Church  remained  one — 
the  indivisible  body  of  Christ  pervaded  and  influenced 
by  the  one  Spirit  of  all  grace.  Hence  all  these  gifts 
were  to  be  subordinated  to  the  end  of  edifying  the 
Church,  and,  more  than  all  of  them,  charity  was  to  be 
sought  (1  Cor.  xii,  11-31). 

9.  Li/e>atiire. — The  commentaries  on  1  Corinthians 
of  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Hillroth,  Osiander.  and  Kling;  De 
Wette's  Excursus  on  Acts  ii;  Neander,  Apostol.  Zntalt. 
vol.  i ;  Henderson,  Lectures  on  Iiispiratiim ;  Bleek,  in 
the  Sfudien  u.  Kritikeii  fi>r  1829,  1«30;  Wieseler,  in  the 
Studien  u.  Kriliken  for  1838;  Schulz,  in  the  Studien  u. 
Kritiken  for  1839;  Tliiersch.  Kirclie  im  iipostol.  Zeitttlt.; 
Rossteuscher,  Gtibe  d.  Sprachen  im  apvstul.  Zeitult.  1850. 
See  Gifts,  Si'ikitl;.\i.. 

Spiritual  Relationship  is  one  effected  throngh 
some  religious  or  spiritual  act — such,  for  example,  as 
that  between  godparents  and  godchildren. 

Spirituales  (or  Spirituals)  is  the  name  given 
to  the  stricter  party  of  the  Franciscans.  Elijah  of  Cor- 
tona  attem|)ted,  especially  after  the  death  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, to  soften  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  order.  Violent 
discussions  arose,  and  Elijah  was  twice  deposed,  but 
finally  reconciled  to  the  Church  (1253).  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  rigid  party  increased  in  pro|)ortion  as  their 
more  lax  op|)onents  grew  in  number.  At  length  the 
dis))utants  separated,  and  the  stricter  party  (called 
Spiri/uiiles,  Zelntores,  Frafricelli)  gradually  became 
avowed  opponents  of  the  Church  and  of  its  rulers  who 
had  ilisowned  them,  and  even  denounced  the  pope  as 
antichrist.  They  were,  consequently,  given  over  to  the 
Inquisition.  See  Fisher,  7/2*'^  r)/'i/<e /ip/'.  p.  57  ;  Kurtz, 
CIntrch  Hist,  i,  108,  4. 

Spiritualia  is  a  term  opposed  to  temporals,  or  tem- 
poralia  (ij.  v. ). 

Spiritualism  is  a  word  now  generally  used  to  des- 
ignate the  belief  of  those  wlio  regard  certain  mental  and 
physical  phenomena  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  spir- 
its throngh  sensitive  organizations  known  as  mediums. 
Spiritualists  claim  that  Spiritualism  is  but  another  term 
for  the  belief  in  the  supernatural;  that  it  has  pervaded 
all  ages  and  nations;  and  that  American  S|)iritnalism  is 
but  the  last  blossoin  of  a  very  ancient  tree.  They  as- 
sert that  phenomena  ditlering  but  slightly  from  the 
manifestations  of  modern  Spiritualism  appear  in  many 
of  the  Scripture  incidents,  e.  g.  the  vision  of  Elisha's 
servant  (2  Kings  vi,  15-17),  the  spiritual  handwriting 
at  the  feast  of  lielshazzar  (Dan.  v,  6),  in  the  Delphic 
oracles,  in  the  experiences  of  Luther,  the  occurrences 
related  by  (ilanvil  (KUSI),  in  the  Camisard  marvels  in 
France  (l()8t;-1707 ).  iu  the  occurrences  in  the  Wesley 
family  (171()),  and  in  the  communications  of  Sweden- 
borg  with  the  spirit-world.  For  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  American  phase  of  Spiritualism  appeared, 
tiermany  and  Switzerland  had  their  Spiritualists,  de- 
veloping or  believing  in  phenomena  almost  identical. 
They  had  spirit  -  vision,  sjiirit- writing,  knowledge  of 
coming  events  from  the  spirit-world,  and  daily  direct 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants.  Pre-eminent  among 
these  Spiritualists  were  .Inug-Stilliiig.  Kerner,  Lavater, 
Kscheinneyer,  Zschokke,  Schidiert,  Werner,  Kant.  etc. 
Clairvoyance  and  mesmerism  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  modern  Spiritualism,  making 
the  same  claims  to  o|)en  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  in  some  cases  predicting  that  this  commimi- 
tion  Would  ere  long  assume  "  the  form  of  a  liviu};  dcm- 
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onstration"  (Davis,  The  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Di- 
vine lierelaiions,  etc.). 

Spiritualism  assumed  a  novel  shape  in  the  United 
States — that  of  moving  pliysical  (il)jetts — ami  lias  intro- 
duced spirits  spealiiuij;  througli  means  of  an  alphabet, 
ra|)ping,  drawing,  and  writing,  either  by  the  hand  of 
mediums  or  independently  of  them.  The  ''spirit-rap- 
ping" phenomenon  began  in  the  home  of  J.  L).  Fox, 
Hydeville.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dale  Owen:  "In  the  month  of  .lanuary,  1848,  the 
noises  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  knockings  at 
night  in  the  bedrooms,  sounding  sometimes  as  from 
the  cellar  below,  and  resembling  tlie  hammering  of  a 
shoemaker.  These  knocks  proiUiced  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion in  the  furniture  and  even  in  the  floor.  The  chil- 
dren (Margaret,  aged  12  years,  and  Kate,  aged  9  years) 
felt  something  heavy,  as  of  a  dog,  lie  on  their  feet  when 
in  bed ;  and  Kate  felt,  as  it  were,  a  cold  hand  passed 
over  her  face.  Sometimes  the  bedclothes  were  pulled 
off.  Chairs  and  the  tlining-table  were  moved  from  their 
places.  Kaps  were  made  on  doors  as  they  stood  close  to 
them,  but  on  suddenly  opening  them  no  one  was  visi- 
ble. On  the  night  of  March  13  (or  31),  1848,  the  knock- 
ings were  unusually  loiul,"  whereupon  "Jlr.  Fox  tried 
the  sashes,  to  see  if  they  were  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Kate  observed  that  the  knockings  in  the  room  exactly 
answered  the  rattle  made  by  her  father  with  the  sash. 
Thereupon  she  snapped  her  fingers  and  exclaimed, 
'Here,  old  Splitfoot,  do  as  I  do.'  The  rap  followed. 
This  at  once  arrested  the  mother's  attention.  '  Count 
ten,'  she  said.  Ten  strokes  were  distinctly  given.  '  How 
old  is  my  daughter  INIargaretV  Twelve  strokes.  'And 
Kate?'  Nine."  Other  questions  were  answered,  when 
"she  asked  if  it  was  a  man?  No  answer.  Was  it  a 
spirit?  It  rapped.  Numbers  of  (juestions  were  put  to 
tlie  spirit,  which  replied  by  knocks  that  it  was  that  of 
a  travelling  tradesman,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
then  tenant,  John  C.  Bell,  for  his  projierty.  The  ped- 
dler had  never  been  seen  afterwards;  and  on  the  floor 
being  dug  up,  the  remains  of  a  hmnan  body  were  found." 
After  a  time  the  raps  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  Fox  sisters,  accompanying  them  upon  their  removal 
to  Rochester,  and  developing  new  phenomena.  In  No- 
A-ember,  184t>,  the  Fox  girls  appeared  in  a  public  hall, 
and  their  phenomena  were  subjected  to  several  tests, 
without  being  able  to  trace  them  to  any  mundane  agen- 
cy. Tbey  arrived  in  New  York  in  JMay,  1850.  and  be- 
came the  subject  of  extensive  newspaper  and  conversa- 
tional discussion.  Meanwhile  knockings  were  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  the  house  of  i\Fr.  (Granger,  of  Itoch- 
ester,  and  in  that  of  a  Dr.  Thelps,  at  Stratford,  Conn. 
Individuals  were  discovered  to  be  mediums,  or  persons 
through  whose  atmosphere  the  spirits  were  enabled  to 
show  their  power,  until,  in  1853,  their  number  is  given 
at  30,000.  The  following  are  some  of  the  numerous  phe- 
nomena characteristic  of  S|)iritualism  in  this  country  : 
Dials  with  movable  hands  pointing  out  letters  and  an- 
swering questions  without  himian  aid;  the  hands  of 
mediums  acting  involuntarily,  and  writing  communica- 
tions from  departed  spirits,  sometimes  the  writing  be- 
ing upside  down,  or  reverseii  so  as  to  be  read  through 
the  paper  or  in  a  mirror.  Some  mediums  represented 
faithfully,  so  it  was  said,  the  actions,  voice,  and  appear- 
ance of  deceased  persons,  or,  blindfolded,  drew  correct 
portraits  of  them.  Sometimes  the  names  of  deceased 
persons  and  short  messages  from  them  appeared  in 
raised  red  lines  upon  the  skin  of  the  medium.  Medi- 
ums were  said  to  have  been  raised  into  the  air  and 
floated  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  Persons 
claimed  to  be  touched  by  invisible  an<l  sometimes  by 
visible  hands;  and  voices  w^ere  heard  purporting  to  be 
those  of  spirits.  In  1850  D.  D.  Home  became  known  as 
a  medium,  and  maintained  for  five  years  a  wide-spread 
reputation,  giving  sittings  before  Napoleon  HI  in  I'aris, 
and  Alexander  II  in  St.  Petersburg.  Other  prominent 
mediums  were  the"  Da ven|iort  brothers,"  Koonsof  Ohio, 
Florence  Cook,  and  the  Ilolmeses.    In  the  London  Quur- 


ierli/  Journal  nf  Science,  Jan.  1874,  some  of  the  phenom- 
ena exhibited  in  repeated  exjieriments  with  the  medi- 
ums I).  D.  Home  and  Kate  Fox  are  thus  classified:  1. 
The  movement  of  heavy  bodies  with  contact,  but  with- 
out mechanical  exertion;  2.  'I'he  phenomena  of  percus- 
sive and  other  allied  sounds;  3.  The  alteration  of  weight 
of  bodies  ;  4.  Movements  of  heavy  bodies  w  hen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  medium;  5.  The  rising  of  chairs  and  ta- 
bles off  the  ground  without  contact  with  any  jierson  ;  C. 
The  levitation  ofhimian  beings;  7.  Movement  of  various 
small  articles  without  contact  with  any  person;  8.  Lu- 
minous appearances;  9.  The  appearance  of  hands,  either 
self-luminous  or  visible  by  ordinary  light;  10.  Direct 
writing;  11.  Phantom  forms  and  faces;  12.  Special  in- 
stances which  seem  to  point  to  the  agency  of  an  exte- 
rior intelligence;  13.  JMiscellaneous  occurrences  of  a  com- 
plex character.  Later  phenomena  are  those  of  the  cab- 
inet, in  which  the  medium  is,  ostensibly,  tied  and  un- 
tied by  spirit-hands:  and  other  forms  of  materializa- 
tion. One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  last  is  "s])irit- 
photographs."  It  is  asserted  that  on  clean  and  previ- 
ously unused  plates,  marked  by  the  sitter,  and  even 
when  the  sitter  has  used  his  owii  plates  and  camera, 
there  has  appeared  with  ihe  sitter  a  second  figure,  which 
in  many  instances  has  been  recognised  as  the  portrait  of 
a  deceased  relative  or  friend. 

While  many  )iersons  distinguished  in  the  walks  of 
science,  philosopliy.  literature,  and  statesmanship  have 
become  avowed  converts  to  Spiritualism,  or  have  ad- 
mitted the  phenomena  so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  new  force 
not  recognised  by  science,  or,  at  least,  have  witnessed 
that  its  phenomena  are  not  explainable  on  the  ground 
of  imposture  or  coincidence,  others  boldly  assert  that 
they  are  all  attributable  to  physical  agencies  (see  Gas- 
parin,  Science  vs.  Spiritualism,  transl.  by  Robert,  N.  Y. 
1857,  2  vols.).  Spiritual  photographs,  it  is  alleged,  are 
secure<l  by  first  tampering  with  the  negative;  and  all 
the  eiFects  shown  by  Spiritualists  are  claimed  for  the 
simfile  processes  of  photography.  The  cabinet- trick 
has  frequently  been  reproduced  by  ordinan*-  performers, 
and  professional  prestigiators  have  publicly  offered  to 
imitate  all  the  so-called  marvels  of  Spiritualism  with- 
out the  slightest  pretence  of  spiritual  intervention.  We 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  one  who  has  made  the  whole 
subject  a  careful  study,  and  he  declares  his  ability  to  re- 
produce by  sleight  of  hand  any  phenomenon  of  Spiritu- 
alism after  seeing  it  once  or  twice. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Spiritualists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
organized  bodies  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  wholly  or  partially  accept  these  phenomena.  A 
verj'  large  proportion  of  the  converts  are  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  previously  doubted  or  disbelieved  the  im- 
mortality of  the  .soul,  and  who  affirm  that  they  carry 
their  sceptical  tendencies  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject. 

The  Spiritual  Magazine  (the  oldest  journal  of  Spir- 
itualism in  England,  and  one  that  contains  a  record  of 
the  movement  from  its  establishment,  in  18(10)  has  the 
following  as  its  motto:  "Spiritualism  is  based  on  the 
cardinal  fact  of  spirit  communion  and  influx;  it  is  the 
effort  to  discover  all  truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual 
nature,  capacities,  relations,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny, 
and  its  application  to  a  regenerate  life.  It  recognises  a 
continuous  divine  inspiration  in  man.  It  aims,  through 
a  careful,  reverent  study  of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  principles  which  govern  the  occult  forces  of  the 
universe;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man 
to  God  and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  thus  catholic  and 
progressive,  leading  to  true  religion  as  at  one  with  the 
highest  philosophy."  The  "  ISritish  National  Associa- 
tion of  Spiritualists"  wascirganized  in  Liverpool.  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  and  has  for  its  object  the  union  of  "  Spiritual- 
ists of  every  variety  of  opinion,  the  aiding  of  students  in 
their  researches,  and  the  making  knriwn  of  the  positive 
results  arrived  at  by  carefid  research."  ( )f  periodicals,  the 
number  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  is  at  least  one 
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hunilrcd.  The  Ixxiks  rclatiiii,'  to  Spiritualism  may  be 
rcckxiiftl  liy  the  luiiulred,  of  which  the  following'  are 
some  of  the  more  im|«ortaiit:  IJallou,  Sjiiritinil  Afaiii- 
f'r.*tuliims :  Crookes,  lirgearchis  in  the  I'/iciwmeiKi  of 
'Sl>iriliiiili.ini  (bniii.  1X74^ :  Crowe.  S/iirituiilLim  and  the 
A)je  ire  Lire  in  (ihiil.  lt*j'.»);  Oe  Moriraii.  From  Mutter 
to  Spirit  (ihid.  1H(;3):  Kihnonils  and  Dexter.  Spiritu- 
iilifni  (X.  Y.  18.J4-0,  2  vols.~);  Ilardiiij,^',  Modern  Amer- 
icun  SpirltiHilisin  (^iliid.  ISTiV);  Home,  Incidents  in  my 
Life  (lA)iid..  Paris,  and  N.  Y.  1W!2,  Wli,  1875);  Hewitt, 
liiMonj  of  the  Supeiiuitnral  in  All  A)/es  and  Nations 
(lytnd.  IKG3)^  Oleott,  People  from  the  Other  World 
(Hartford,  1><7J) ;  Owen,  Fnntfdls  on  the  /ianndun/  of 
Aw'ltur  ll'./;7./  I  IMiila.  l.S(;()),"and  The  ])eb(itid>le  Laud 
l„l,r,in  ThU  World  and  the  Xext  (X.  Y.  lH7-.>) ;  .Sar,i,'eiU, 
P/nnrhette,  or  the  Despair  of  Science  (Boston,  1«(>'.I) ; 
Wallai-e,  On  Miracles  and  Moikni  Spiritualism,  three 
essays  i  i.nnd.  1x7.') K 

Spiritualists.  ].  =  Libertines  (q.v.).  2.  The  name 
assumed  by  persons  who  profess  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  See  Spiritual- 
ism. 

Spiritualities,  (Jiaupian  of  the.  The  arch- 
bishiip  is  the  i^uardian  of  the  spiritualities  during  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric;  and  when  the  archbishopric  is 
vacant,  the  dean  and  cliapier  of  the  diocese  are  guardi- 
ans of  the  spiritiialiiies.  who  exercise  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisiliciion  during  the  vacancy. — Lee,  (Jluss.  of  Liturr;. 
■;•,//«..•.  s.v. 

Spirituality,  in  the  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  and  lan- 
puai^e  iif  the  Church  of  Kngland,  is  a  term  for  the  whole 
iHPily  of  tiie  clergy,  derived  from  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  (iltice  wliicli  they  hold. 

Spirituality  ok  (Jod  is  his  immateriality,  or  be- 
ing without  body.  It  expresses  an  idea  made  up  of  a 
negative  part  and  of  a  positive  part.  The  negative 
part  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  known 
[•roperties  of  nature,  especially  of  solidity,  of  the  vis  in- 
ertia-, and  of  gravitation.  The  positive  jiart  comprises 
pcr<'iption,  thought,  will,  |)ower,  action,  by  which  last 
term  is  meant  the  origination  of  motion  (Paley,  Xat. 
Thiol,  p.  4«I).     See  iNcoui'oiuiALiTY  or  God. 

Spiritualize  is  to  interpret  and  apply  historical 
or  other  parts  of  the  Hible  in  what  is  called  a  spiritual 
manner.  The  sense  thus  l)rought  out  is  termed  the 
fpiritnal  sense ;  and  those  preachers  or  expositors  who 
are  most  ready  and  extravagant  in  eliciting  it  are  the 
nio>t  liighly  esteemed  by  the  uidearned  and  (lersons  of 
an  imcidlivated  taste.  It  is  impossible  ade(piately  to 
dcMcrilie  the  excesses  and  absurdities  which  have  Iteen 
commitieil  by  such  teachers.  From  the  time  of  Origen, 
who  spiritiiali/.ed  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  numerous  oth- 
er simple  facts  related  in  the  Hible.  down  to  the  Jesuit 
wlio  made  the  greater  light  to  mean  the  po[)e,  and  the 
lesser  light  and  the  stars  to  mean  the  subjection  of 
kings  nnci  princes  to  the  pope,  there  have  been  multi- 
ludi-s  in  and  out  of  the  (Jutholic  Church  who  have  pur- 
sued ihc"  same  path.  A  noted  preacher  in  the  metrop- 
olis, when  expoimding  the  history  of  .Joseph,  made  out 
I'harnoh  to  mean  (iod  the  Father,  anil  Joseph  the  Son. 
.\s  .Joseph  interpreted  I'liaraidi's  dreams,  so  Christ  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Father.  roli|)har's  wife  sig- 
ni(ied  the  siiifid  humanity  which,  according  to  tlie 
jireacher.  our  I/>r<l  assumed,  'I'he  prisi>n  signilicd  the 
prison  of  hell,  to  which  Christ  went  after  his  death. 
1  lie  chief  butler,  who  was  restored,  typified  a  nmidjer 
■  f  ilainned  spirits  whom  (Christ  then  liberated;  and  the 
chief  baker  was  a  type  of  the  rest  who  were  left— cm^ 
ojf  fnim  their  head,  (.'hrist.  Such  a  mode  of  interjire- 
tntion  may  astound  persons  of  weak  minds,  but  it  is 
mo»t  irreverent  aiul  dangerous.  It  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
plain a  passn^'e  literally  and  then  deduce  from  it  spirit- 
ual and  practical  relied  ions,  and  another  to  represent 
it  as  directly  and  positively  teaching  certain  .spiritual 


truths,  or  apply  it  to  sniyects  with  which  it  has  no 
maimer  of  connection  whatever.  Jacob  Boehm,  Mi- 
guel de  Molinos,  Madame  (iuyon,  and  Madame  de  Bou- 
rignon  are  representatives  of  the  somewhat  nimierous 
class  of  religionists,  particularly  of  tlie  17th  century,  to 
whose  teaching  and  practice  the  api^ellation  of  spiritu- 
alism has  been  applied. — Buck,  T/ieol,  Diet.  s.  v.      See 

iNTtilM'UKTATlON. 

Spiritual -mindedness  is  that  disposition  im- 
planted in  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  it  is 
inclined  to  love,  delight  in.  and  attend  to  spiritual  things. 
The  spiritual-minded  highly  appreciate  spiritual  bless- 
ings, are  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises,  pursue  spiritu- 
al objects,  are  intlueuced  by  spiritual  motives,  and  ex- 
perience spiritual  joys.  To  be  spiritually-minded,  says 
Paid,  is  life  and  peace  (Kom.  viii,  6).  See  Owen's 
excellent  Treatise  on  this  subject. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Spirituals,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Flanders  in  the 
IGth  century,  and  is  known  also  as  Libertines  (q.  v.). 

Spirituals.     See  Spihituales. 

Spital,  a  hospital,  usually  a  place  of  refuge  for  lep- 
ers. 

Spital  Sermons,  a  title  of  two  sermons  annually 
preached  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  the  lord 
inavor  and  sheriffs  at  Christ  Church.  Newgate  Street, 
London.  The  sermon  on  the  former  of  the  two  days  is 
preached  by  a  bishop;  that  on  the  latter  by  the  chap- 
lain to  the  lord  mayor,  or  some  other  clergyman  whom 
he  appoints.  The  Spital  Sermons  were  originally 
preached  at  a  pulpit-cross,  erected  in  the  churchyard  of 
"The  Spittle,"  or  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  See  Stow's  Loiulon  (Strype's 
ed.),  ii,  98.— Eden,  Theol.  Did.  s.  v. 

Spitta,  KAiiL  Joiiann  Philipp,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  poet,  was  born  Aug.  1,  1801,  at  Hanover.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  stock,  which  had  emigrated  during 
the  persecutions  under  Louis  XIV.  His  early  years 
held  out  no  promise  of  future  enwuence  for  him,  as  he 
seemed  dull,  and  was,  moreover,  afHicted  with  scrofu- 
lous disease,  which  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  stud- 
ies. ()n  his  recovery,  he  was  deemed  so  little  qualitied 
to  undertake  the  theological  career  which  he  preferred 
that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker.  AMiile  thus 
employed,  he  developed  a  love  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  of  science,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  the 
private  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  geography 
and  history.  He  was  subsecpiently  admitted  to  the  ly- 
ceum  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1821  entered  the  I'ni- 
vcrsity  of  (iiittingen.  This  institution  was  at  the  time 
pervaded  by  the  ration.ilistic  miasma,  and  Spitta  lost 
his  love  for  theology,  though  he  neglected  the  study  of 
philosophy,  in  which  the  current  rationalism  sought  its 
support,  A  period  of  (piestioning  ensued,  which  was 
hap[)ily  ended  by  his  return  to  a  sim[)le  scri]itural  faith 
through  the  iiiHiience  of  the  writings  of  De  Wette  and 
Tholuck.  After  graduating,  he  became  a  private  tutor, 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  1828,  though  he 
was  during  the  interval  associated  with  pastor  Deich- 
mann  at  Liineburg  in  an  abortive  attetnpt  to  publish  a 
journal  for  Christian  families  of  every  rank  in  society. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  as.sociated  with  the 
aged  Cleves  in  the  pastorate,  but  in  November,  1830, 
l)ecame  tetnporary  preacher  to  the  garrison  at  Haineln 
and  also  s|iirilual  giii<le  to  about  2.")()  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary.  Tlieiice  he  was  transferred,  alter  being 
married  to  Maria  Hotzcn,  to  the  parish  of  Wcchholt, 
where  he  remained  during  ten  hapjiy  years.  The  num- 
ber of  his  hearers  increased,  and  witli  it  his  inHueiice 
over  the  community.  His  reputation  extended  even 
beyond  his  native  country,  and  secured  for  him  calls  to 
Bremen,  Barmen,  and  Ellierfild.  He  eventually  be- 
came superintendent  and  pastor  at  A\'ittengen,  in  Liine- 
burg, and  then  (lastor  of  the  more  responsible  post  at 
Peine  (1853).     In  1855  he  received  the  doctor's  degree 
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from  his  alma  mater,  together  with  an  honorary  testi- 
monial in  recognition  of  his  signal  lidelity  to  the  Church. 
In  1859  he  was  once  more  transferred  to  a  new  field  of 
labor,  but  was  attacked  with  gastric  fever  soon  after  his 
removal,  and  died  of  heart-disease  Se|)t.  "IS.  As  a 
clergyman,  Spitta  was  pious,  thoroughly  evangelical, 
and  deeply  in  earnest.  His  temperament  was  genial 
and  sociable,  and  he  was  a  capable  performer  on  the 
harp.  But  his  principal  claim  to  notice  grows  out  of 
his  spiritual  hymns,  through  which  his  fame  extended 
over  Ciermany,  and  of  which  a  number  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English.  He  had  attempted  poetry  in  his 
childhood  days,  and  proved  his  powers  in  every  species 
of  poetrj-,  but  in  time  came  to  devote  his  abilities  whol- 
ly to  religious  composition.  In  1833  he  published  a 
collection  of  hymns  under  the  title  Psalter  mid  Harfe 
(•24th  ed.  18(31),  which  was  received  with  general  satis- 
faction, and  was  followed  by  a  second  collection  in  1843 
(13th  ed.  18t!l).  A  third  (posthumous)  collection  was 
published  by  his  friend,  Prof.  Adolph  Peters,  in  18G1 
(2d  ed.  1802).  These  hymns  are  pervaded  with  un- 
usual fervor  ami  simplicity,  and  are  chaste  and  neat  in 
style.  Tliey  are  specially  suited  for  use  in  household 
and  private  devotions,  the  second  collection  being  per- 
haps inferior  to  the  others  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Peters's  collection  is  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  Of  English  renderings  of  Spitta's  hymns,  we 
mention  "  I  know  no  life  divided,  O  Lord  of  life,  from 
thee,"  by  jMassie,  and  the  funeral  hymn,  "  The  precious 
seed  of  weeping  to-day  we  sow  once  more,"  by  Miss 
C.  Wiukworth.  See  Miinkel,  K.  J.  Ph.  Spitta  (  Leips. 
1861) ;  Messner,  two  articles  in  Neue  Evangel.  Kirchen- 
zeitung,  1860  (No.  5),  1861  (No.  25);  also  the  preface 
in  Peters's  collection  of  Spitta's  hj'mns. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Spitting  was  a  ceremony  introduced  into  baptism 
in  the  early  Church.  The  candidate  was  required  not 
only  to  renomice  the  devil  in  word,  but  also  by  act  and 
gesture.  The  catechumen  was  brought  into  the  bap- 
tistery and  placed  with  his  face  to  the  west:  a  form  of 
words  was  used  by  which  he  renounced  the  devil;  he 
then  stretched  out  his  hands  and  spat,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  him.  This  was  thrice  repeated.  He  then  turned  to 
the  east  and  entered  into  covenant  with  Christ.  See 
Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xi,  ch.  vii,  §  5.     See  Spit- 

TLK. 

Spittle  (p'^'l)  irTvofid),  although,  like  all  the  other 
natural  secretions,  a  ceremonial  impurity  (Lev.  xv,  18), 
was  employed  by  our  Lord  as  a  curative  means  for  blind- 
ness (John  ix,  6).    The  rabbins  cite  it  as  a  remedy  in  like 

cases(see  Liglitfoot, 
ad  loc),  especially 
the  spittle  of  fasting 
persons  (saliva  jejii- 
nia),  which  was  an- 
cientlj'  held  to  be 
a  remedy  likewise 
against  poisonous 
bites  (Pliny,  v,  2; 
xxviii,  7 ;  Galen, 
Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  x, 
16;  Aetius,  ii,  107; 
see  Gotze,  Observat. 
Sacr.  Med.  H,  i,  144 
sq.;  Schurig,  ,&'«rt/o- 
lof/ia  [  Dresd.  1723] ). 
Hut  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  specific 
in  true  blindness 
(lint  see  Joliren,  J)e 
ChrLslo  Medico,  p. 
41),  although  an- 
cient writers  cite 
an  act  of  Vespasian 
that  aspect 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvi,  8 ; 


Ancient  Assyrinu  Smiting  and  Spit 
ting  upon  an  Enemy  (wlio  is  .shac 
kled  and  wears  about  his  ueck  the   bavin 
head  of  a  slain  companion). 


Tacit.  Hist,  iv,  81 ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  vii).  On  Luke  xvi,  21 
we  may  remark  that  the  dog's  tongue  has  a  peculiar- 
ly' cleansuig  and  soothing  efl'ect  upon  sores.    See  Medi- 

CIJJK. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  spitting  upon  a  person, 
especially  in  the  face  (Numb,  xii,  14;  Isa.  1,  6;  Matt. 
xxvi,67;  xxvii,  32;  Bar-Hebr.  p.  169),  was  regarded  as 
the  grossest  insult  (see  Harmer,  Obs.  iii,  37(!),  and  it  was 
even  held  an  indignity  to  spit  towards  any  one  (Job 
XXX,  10);  so  that  an  Oriental  never  allows  himself  to 
spit  at  all  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  respects  (He- 
rod, i,  99;  sec  Arvieux,  iii,  167 ;  Niel)uhr,  Bed.  p.  26,  29). 
This  does  not  proceed  (as  Jahn  thinks, /l?-c/«.  I,  ii, 335) 
from  regard  merely  to  cleanliness,  but  from  politeness 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  9),  and  hence  was  enforced  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (Mishna,  Berach.  ix,  5). 
Hence  the  ignominy  in  the  case  of  the  recusant  goel 
(Dent.  XXV,  9).— Winer,  ii,  487. 

SPITTLE  IN  Baptism,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism  which  follows 
the  "  sign  of  the  cross."  The  priest  recites  an  exorcism, 
touching  with  a  little  spittle  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  and  saying,  "Ephphatha;  that  is, 
Be  thou  opened  into  an  odor  of  sweetness;  but  be  thou 
put  to  flight,  O  devil,  for  the  judgment  of  (iod  will  be 
at  hand."  This  ceremony  is  taken  from  the  exara- 
jile  of  Jesus  when  he  cured  the  deaf-and-dumb  man 
(Mark  vii,  33).  See  Elliot,  Deiineution  of  Romanism, 
p.  125. 

Spittler,  Louts  Tijiothkus  von,  an  eminent  ec- 
clesiastical historian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Novem- 
ber, 1752,  at  Stuttgart,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy- 
man. His  early  training  was  obtained  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  town,  where  the  rector,  Volz,  inspired 
him  with  fondness  for  historical  studies  and  trained  him 
to  critical  research.  He  entered  at  Tubingen  as  a  stu- 
dent of  theology,  and  became  particularly  interested  in 
philosophy,  everywhere  applying  his  early  habits  of 
careful  collocation  of  authorities  and  comparison  of  state- 
ments. His  earliest  literary  productions  dealt  with  dif- 
ficult questions  in  historical  theology,  which  only  the 
most  painstaking  and  critical  labors  might  hope  to  solve. 
His  themes  were,  for  example,  the  60th  canon  of  Lao- 
dicea,  the  decrees  of  Sardica,  and  the  Capitula  Angil- 
ramni  (1777),  history  of  the  canon  law  to  the  time  of 
the  Pseudo-Isidore.  In  1779  Spittler  became  professor 
in  ordinary  of  philosophy  at  Giittingen,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Walch  in  teaching  Church  history,  and  with 
Plitter  in  German  history,  besides  co-operating  with 
Schliizer  and  (iatterer,  two  other  eminent  historians,  in 
their  work.  Down  to  Walch's  death,  in  1784,  he  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  history,  but  after- 
wards entirely  to  political  history.  His  Grnndriss  der 
Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished in  the  former  period  (1782),  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  constitutes  almost  his  last  contribu- 
tion to  that  branch  of  literature.  Spittler's  Church 
historj'  was  highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
among  moderns  Schelling  writes  of  him  (preface  to 
Steffen's  Nachla^s,  p.  xxi)  as  a  man  who  "  has  not  been 
excelled  in  political  penetration  by  any  historical  schol- 
ar of  Germany,  and  m  breadth  of  view  in  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history,"  while  Heeren  and  Woltmann 
speak  of  the  Church  history  as  the  "true  bloom  of  the 
author's  mind."  On  the  other  hand,  the  o|)|)onents  of 
18th-century  enlightenment,  no  less  than  the  sceptical 
Baur  (Kpochen  d.  kirchl.  Geschichtsschreib.  p.  162-178), 
have  little  to  commend  in  that  book.  The  truth  is  that 
Spittler  iiad  little  regard  for  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma,  his  interest  being  more  particularly 
centred  on  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
Church.  His  rare  powers  of  research  aiul  pcrl'ect  mas- 
tery of  the  resultant  material,  j<Mned  to  an  unusual  fa- 
cility in  grasping  the  salient  features  of  an  ajra  and 
a  marvellously  graceful  and  vivid  presentation  of  the 
story,  were  devoted  to  a  narration  of  the  experiences 
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and  actions  of  those  who  aspired  to  rule  the  Church  and 
of  the  ci>n>i*M|iu'in-i'.s  wliich  ri'suhi'd  to  tlie  mass  of  the 
governed.  He  did  not  assume  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes (.'hristianity,  and  he  traced  hack  events  to  a 
source  in  the  purposes  of  individuals;  hut  his  peculiar 
attitude  t;rew  out  of  the  opinion  that  Christianity  is  not 
an  end,  hut  a  remedial  agency,  as  a  means  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  mankimi.  the  etticiency  of  which  is  im- 
paireil  hv  wliatever  dci^ree  of  ii;norance  and  immorality 
may  be  eonnet-ted  with  its  operation.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, discover  any  positive  improvement  in  history, 
and,  more  [larticidarly,  in  the  history  of  the  Church; 
nor  yet.  upon  the  whole,  any  deijeneration.  hut  simply 
a  manifoldly  uniform  and  constantly  repeated  world- 
Course.  A  posthumously  puhlished  series  of  Spittler's 
lectures,  copied  from  siudents'  notes,  which  deal  with 
the  papacy,  nionasticism.the.lesuits,  etc.,  is  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  the  author  and  of  the  suhjecls  jiresented  because 
«if  the  prevalent  humor,  often  travestied  imtil  it  becomes 
ribaldry.  It  is.  however,  to  be  remembered  that  they 
were  the  product  of  his  earlier  years,  delivered  while  his 
character  was  not  fully  formed,  and  while  he  had  his 
position  to  conquer  by  the  siile  of  al)lc  and  famous  jiro- 
fessors.  In  I7!I7  he  was  recalled  to  Stutticart  and  made 
privy-councillor.  In  that  position  the  very  breadth  of 
view  wliich  he  had  cultivated,  and  which  f;ave  him  so 
perfect  an  understandiiif^  of  affairs,  deprived  him  of  the 
ability  to  make  himself  powerfully  felt  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  A  further  dis(pialitication  grew  out 
of  the  accession  in  the  same  year  of  a  prince  who  soon 
after  allied  himself  with  Xapoleon,  and  who  was  not 
coiii-erned  to  jruard  tlie  '-tiood  and  ancient  privileges" 
of  W'tlrtemlieric.  Nobility,  titles,  and  mcilals  could  not 
replace  what  Spittler  had  lost  in  giving  up  his  post  at 
Gottingen.  He  dieii  March  14,1810.  Characterizations 
of  Si)iitler  have  been  furnished  by  Planck  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  5th  ed.  of  Spittler's  Ki/c/ie/iffesch.  (1812); 
Hugo,  in  CirilLituc/ii'f!  Mai/iiz.  iii,  48-2-5()8;  Heeren, 
JlVr/f,  vi,  515-534;  Woltmann,  Werke,  xii,  31-2-.852; 
Dav.  Strauss,  in  Haym's  I'lums.  Jahrhiichcr,  18()0,  i, 
124-150.  See  also  'piitter-Saalfeld.  (UMtrtenrjesch.  v. 
Gottiiujen,  ii,  179-181 ;  iii.  1  H;-122.  Spittler's  complete 
works  have  yet  been  publisheil  only  in  jiart  (1827-37, 
15  vols.). — Herzog,  Real-Eitcydirp.  s.  v. 

Spitzner,  Adam  Benedict,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man i.K..  luiany,  was  born  .Jan.  22. 17 17.  and  died  at  Lan- 
geureinsdnrf.  near  Zwickau,  Oct, 4,  1793.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of.  Iiliii  .\iiii/f/ti((v  Sdcrm  Tcrtiis  //fbniici  Vet.  Teat. 
ex  .\v<nitilm.f  (Lipsias,  \HV.^):  — DisqiiUitio  Ciitica  in 
Lorn  ( 'mUcif  S.  Ili-hnpi,  tnl  Jl/ustnifiiiiii/n.  Iihff  A  nil/. 
Unci:  imjHi-  Kilitie  (ibid.  1770)  ■.—Commentdtio  Pliih>loi,i- 
cii  de  I'liniilheni  Lihris  .Sacrig  \'et.  et  Nori  Test.  Accmn- 
tniiihilit  (ibid.  177S)  •.—/nsltluliones  ad  A  tui/i/tiram  Sti- 
crtim  Texing  llthrnin  Vet.  Textamenti  er  Accentihus.etc. 
(Halle,  17X(;;: — I'imlicia:  Oriifiiiis  et  Aiictoritdti.i  JJiri- 
tiir  I'liuctoruin  VoriiHiim  et  Arriiititum  in  l.ihiis  Saci-in 
\'eteiii  Tmtiimeiiti,  tihi  fnipiiniix  eii  liiliinntn?-  (j/iite  poxt 
Klitini  f.eritmn  Lndoiiviis  Cnpillits  in  A  rciino  Pnnctii- 
tiiniin  ejnitijne  Vindiriis  Ojipiisnit  (Lipsia;.  1791).  See 
■Winer,  llnndhnrh  der  thud.  lAteriitni;  i.  111,  118,  119; 
ii.  ix.'i;  I'llrst, ///W.yM,/.  iii,  37.5.     (H.  P.) 

Spizelius,  Tiikoimiius,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  C,cr- 
niauy,  was  born  Sept.  II,  U;39.  began  his  academical 
studies  at  I,<.ipMic  in  |ii.54,  and  took  his  A.M.  in  l<!.58. 
He  afterwards,  as  was  customary,  visited  other  eminent 
instituii.insai  Wittenberg,  Leyden.  Cologne,  Mentz.  and 
Jtasle.  lU-f.irc  c.mpleiiug  his  intended  round  of  visita- 
tion, he  was  recaUcd  in  Hltll  to  Augsl)urg  to  be  deacon 
of  the  Church  of  St.  .lames.  This  nlHce  he  liiled  till 
\Mi.  when  he  was  made  its  pastor,  and  in  U\W  was  aj)- 
IH.ini.d  <l<ler.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1091.  He  wrote,  he 
Ue  /.ittnniii  .Sinetiitiiim  Conimentiirins  (Leyden,  IGliO. 
12m<i):  — .V(/r;7(  liihliothenniim  Hhmtrinm  Arcimi  lie- 
trrto.fire  M.S.S.  TI,<nl„,riron,m  in  J'nrrlpnls  l-:n,<,,„v 
mUiiil/u-nn  h'.xtinilinm  /'<-.«///n((/i<(.  etc.  f  Angshnrg.  ICidH, 
8vo):—Tfwp/iim  Ihmoris  himrtiluni,  in  qn<>  Qninqna- 


f/intn  Illustrium  hujiis  Jflri  Orthodoxoinim  Theolofjnrum, 
etc.  (ibid.  I(i73,  4to) :— /'(-//.r  JAtteratns  (ibid.  1076):— 
Injilix  l/itteratus  (ibid.  1680)  : — and  Litter utus  Felivis- 
simns.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s,  v. 

Splay  (old  Fr.  dis])loi/P7-),  the  expansion  given  to 
doorways,  windows,  and  other  openings  in  walls,  etc., 
by  slanting  the  sides.  This 
mode  of  construction  prevails 
in  (iolhic  architecture,  es))e- 
cially  on  the  insides  of  win- 
dows, but  is  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  in  classical  archi- 
tecture. The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  other  slanted  or  sloped 
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surfaces,  such  as  anitg,  bevels,  etc. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Ar- 
chitect, s.  V. 

Spodius,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
A]>ol/(i  at  Thebes. 

Spohn,  (ioTTiJKB  Lebrkciit,  a  Protestant  divine 
of  (icrmany,  was  born  at  Kisleben,  May  15,  1756.  From 
1788  to  1794  he  was  professor  and  prorector  of  the  Dort- 
mund (iymnasium,  and  died  June  2,  1794,  having  been 
designated  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  and  provost 
at  Wittenberg.  He  wrote,  Der  Preditjer  lSalomo,avsdem 
IJehraischen  tinf's  Neue  iibersetzt,  und  mil  kritischen  A  n- 
merkitn</en  bei/lcitet,  etc.  (Leips.  1784)  : — Collatio  Versio- 
nis  Syrittcn,  qniim  Peschilo  Vocant,  cum,  Fragmentis  in 
Commentariis  Ephraemi  Syri  Ohriis :  /^jiec.  /,  qnod  Prio- 
rii  xxii  Cnpitu  Esaice  Continet  ( ibid.  1785 ;  Spec.  //,  ibid. 
1794): — Dissei-t.  Philol.  de  Ralione  Textvs  Bihlici  in 
Ephraemi  Syri  Commentariis  Obrii,  ejnsgve  Usu  Critico 
(ibid.  1780): — Caroli  Godefredi  Woidi  Notitia  Codicis 
A  lexandrini,  cum  Variis  ejns  Lectionibus  Omnibus,  etc. 
(ibid.  1789):  —  Jeremias  ]'ate.<>,  e  Versione  Jndaoi-inn 
AlexirndrinDrnm  ac  Reliqnornm  Interpretvm  Grcecorvm 
Emendalus  Notisque  Criticis  Ilhistralns  ( vol.  i,  ibid, 
1794;  ii,  post  obitum  patris  ed.  F.  A.  W.  Spohn,  ibid. 
1824).  See  Winer,  //andb.  der  theol.  Lit.  i.  49,  56,  100, 
128,  212;  ii,  786;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  375  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Spoil  (represented  by  many  Heb.  and  several  Gr, 
words  in  our  version).  See  Akhothinion  ;  Bootv.  The 
modern  Arab  nomads,  or  Bedawin,  live  in  great  part  on 
the  plunder  of  caravans  or  single  travellers,  and  do  not 
regard  the  trade  of  robbers  as  dishonorable  (Arvieux, 
Descr.  iii,  220  sq.;  Niebidir,  Bed.  p.  382  sc].;  INIayeux, 
Les  Bedonins,  on  Arabes  dn  Jiesert  [Par.  1816].  xii,  3), 
This  was  the  case  with  their  ancestors  the  Ishmaelites, 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  Chaldees  (Gen.  xvi,  12 ;  Job 
i,  17),  The  same  is  related  of  Israelitish  hordes  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  ix,  25 ;  xi,  3  ;  comp.  1  Chron. 
vii,  21),  and  many  invasions  by  the  Philistines,  Amal- 
ekites,  etc.,  were  but  attacks  from  bands  of  robbers  (comp, 
1  Sam.  xxiii,  1 ;  xxvii,  8  scp;  ,Iudg.  ii,  14,  16),  such  as 
are  still  freipient  in  the  villages  of  Palestine.  In  the  or- 
ganized .lewish  state  open  phnidering  was  rare  (yet  see 
Hos.  vi,  9;  Micah  ii,  8),  and  the  figures  of  speecli  refer- 
ring to  it  (Prov.  xxiii,  28)  may  be  referred  chiefly  to 
neighboring  countries.  But  after  the  Captivity,  espe- 
cially mider  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Komans,  and  in 
conse(pu'nce  of  almost  unceasing  wars  of  which  Nearer 
Asia  was  the  scene,  the  bands  of  lobbers,  aided  by  the 
midtitude  of  hiding-places  which  the  cavernous  nature 
of  the  country  afforded  (see  .Iose])hus,  .1 «/.  xiv,  15, 5 ;  He- 
liod.  .Elh.  i,  28  sip),  gained  the  upper-hand  in  Palestine 
and  in  Trachonitison  its  north-cast  border  (Josephus,  A  lit. 
xv,10,l;  xvi,  9,  1),  so  that  Herod  (z'iiV/.  xiv,  9,  2;  15,5; 
War,  i,  IC),  4)  and  the  procurators  were  compelled  to 
send  ndlitary  force  against  them  from  time  to  time 
(.1  nt.  XX,  6.  1  ),  unless  they  preferred  to  tolerate  them  for 
tribute  (ibid,  xx,  11,1).  Sometimes  these  officers  even 
increased  the  nimiber  of  the  robbers  by  accei)ling  bribes 
to  release  prisoners  (ibid,  xx,  9,  5)  or  dismissing  them  for 
other  reasons  (ibid,  xx,  9,  3),  The  wilderness  between 
•lernsalem  and  .Jericho  through  which  the  highway  led, 
nud  which,  in  great  pari,  is  a  deep  valley  traversed  by 
clclls  anil  shut  in  with  walls  of  cavernous  sandstone 
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(Berggren,  Reis.  iii,  100  sq.),  was  especially  infested 
(Luke  X,  30  sq. ;  Jerome,  in  Jer.  iii,  2;  comij.  Kubinsoii, 
BibL  Res.  ii,  509).  During  the  investment  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans  the  robbers  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  doomed  city.     See  Theudas. 

Some  would  find  a  reference  to  sea-robbery  or  piracy 
in  Job  xxiv,  18  (Kiister,  Eiidut.  d,  heil.  Hchr.  p.  208  sq.), 
but  without  ground. — Winer.     See  Kob. 

Spoke  is  an  incorrect  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  1 
Kings  vii,  33  for  "iliTl,  chishshur  {gathered;  Sept.  Trpay- 
fiareia;  Vulg.  canthus),  which  rather  denotes  the  hub, 
or  nave,  where  the  spokes  unite,  while  pTiin,  chishshuk 
(^fastened;  Sept.  blends  with  the  preceding;  Vulg.  me- 
dinlus),  rendered  "felloe"  in  the  same  verse,  really  des- 
ignates the  spokes  themselves.     See  Whekl. 

Spondanus  (or  De  Sponde),  Henry,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Mauleon,  .Ian.  (5,  15G8,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  College  of  the  Reformers  in  Orthez.  He 
studied  civil  and  canon  law,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Tours,  whither  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  transferred. 
Here  his  learning  and  eloquence  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Henry  IV,  then  prince  of  Beam,  by  whom  he 
was  made  master  of  requests  at  Navarre.  Reading  the 
controversial  works  of  Bellarmine  and  Perron,  he  was 
led  to  embrace  the  popish  religion  at  Paris  in  1595.  He 
went  to  Rome  in  1000,  and  in  1606  took  priest's  orders 
and  returned  to  Paris,  but  some  time  after  went  again 
to  Rome  and  entered  the  service  of  the  pope.  In  1626 
he  was  recalled  to  France  and  became  bishop  of  Pa- 
miers.  When  Pamiers  was  taken  by  the  Protestants, 
Sponde  escaped,  but  returned  when  the  town  was  re- 
taken by  Conde.  He  quitted  Pamiers  in  1642  and  went 
to  Toulouse,  where  he  died.  May  16,  1643.  He  pub- 
lished, Les  Cimetikres  Sacres  (Bordeaux,  1596,  12mo): 
— Annales  Ecclesiastici  Baronii  in  Epitomen  Redacti 
(Par.  1612,  fol.) :  —  Annales  Sacri,  a  Mundi  Creatione 
usque  ad  ejusdein  Redemptinnem  (ibid.  1637,  fol.),  and 
Other  lesser  works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Spoiide,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
Hor;\?. 

Sponge  (anuyyoq)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  New 
Test,  in  those  passages  which  relate  the  inciiient  of  "a 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and  put  on  a  reed"  (Matt, 
xxvii,  48 ;  Mark  xv,  36),  or  "  on  hyssop"  (John  xix,  29), 
being  offered  to  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times; 
and  although  there  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
Old  Test.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained  it  good 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Aristotle  mentions  several 
kinds,  and  carefully  notices  those  which  were  useful  for 
economic  purposes  {Hist.  Anim.  v,  14).  His  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  sponge  are  very  interesting. 
— Smith.  Sponge  was  used  in  Homer's  day  for  wash- 
ing the  person,  and  for  cleansing  tables  after  meals,  and 
Martial  records  the  latter  use  among  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  it  was  used  by  painters,  jjrobably  to 
wash  out  lights,  correct  errors,  etc. 

Sponge  (^Spongia  ojjicintdis}  consists,  in  the  state  in 


I  which  we  are  familiar  with  it,  of  an  irregular  network 
of  minute  fibres  of  a  clear  horny  substance,  branching 
and  anastomosing  at  minute  intervals,  and  in  every  di- 
rection, so  as  to  form  a  highly  porous  and  elastic  mass, 
the  general  form  of  which  is  that  of  a  cup  with  thick 
walls,  but  not  unfrequently  rounded  or  ovate  without 
any  cavity.  These  fibres  were  during  life  clothed  with 
a  glair  which  possessed  vitality,  and  were  furnished 
with  cilia,  by  whose  movements  currents  were  produced 
in  the  water  which  everywhere  occupied  the  cavities 
of  the  mass,  thus  insuring  oyxgen  for  respiration  and 
nutritive  matter  for  increase.  This  particular  species 
grows  on  rocks  in  deep  water  in  the  Levant,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  seas  that  wash  the  Grecian  isles,  where, 
from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
existed  an  active  fishery  for  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  isles  are  dependent  for  a  living  on  sponge- 
diving. — Fairbairn. 

SPONGE,  Holy,  is  a  sponge  used  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  gather  the  various  "portions"  in  the  disk 
under  the  holy  bread,  and  to  cleanse  the  chalice  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  holy  eucharist.  It  was  used  in  memo- 
ry of  the  Crucifixion,  and  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
linen  cloth. 

Sponsa  Christi  (bride  of  Christ)  are  the  first 
words  of  a  hymn  for  AU-saints'-day,  an  English  version 
of  which  is  as  follows : 

"Spouse  of  Christ  in  arms  contetiding 

O'er  each  clime  beneath  the  sun, 
Mix  with  prayers  for  help  descending, 

Notes  of  praise  for  tritnnphs  won. 
As  the  Church  to-day  rejoices 

All  her  saints  in  one  to  join. 
So  from  earth  let  all  our  voices 

Rise  in  melody  divine." 

— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Tet-ms,  s.  v. 

Sponsage,  Token  of,  is  that  which  is  given  and 
received  by  the  witnesses  or  contracting  parties  in  the 
case  of  espousals,  as  a  token  of  such  act  or  witnessing  to 
such  act.     See  Ring. 

Sponsalia  was  the  general  name  in  the  earh' 
Church  for  espousals  or  betrothing,  consisting  of  a  mu- 
tual contract  between  the  parties  concerning  the  future 
marriage.  When  the  contract  was  made,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  man  to  bestow  certain  gifts  upon  the 
woman  as  earnests  or  pledges.  The  contract  was  usual- 
ly confirmed  also  by  a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  writing  or 
instrument  of  dowry,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  witness- 
es to  attest  it.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  Anfiq.  bk.  xxii, 
ch.  iii,  §  1  sq. 

Sponsalitiae  Donationes  (espousal  gifts)  were 
given  as  earnests  or  pledges  of  future  marriage.  They 
were  also  called  arnii  et  pignoru,  earnests  and  pledges 
of  future  marriage,  l)ecause  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
them  was  a  confirmation  of  the  contract,  and  an  oljliga- 
tion  on  the  parties  to  take  each  other  for  man  and  w-ife 
unless  some  reason  gave  them  liberty  to  do  otherwise. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xxii,  ch.  iii,  §  3.  See 
Betrothal. 

Sponsel,  JoHANN  Ulrich,  superintendent  at  Burg- 
bernheim,  in  Baireuth,  was  born  Dec.  13,  1721,  at  Mug- 
gendorf,and  died  Jan.  5, 1788.  He  wrote,  I'arerga  Theo- 
logico - exegetica  (Coburg,  1752,  pt.  i;  1753,  pt.  ii): — 
Philologisch - exegetische  Abhandlung  iiber  verschiedene 
Stellen  der  keiligen  Schrift  (Anspach,  1761,  pt.  i) : — Ex- 
ercitationes  Philologico-eregetico!  in  Dirersos  iScriptui-CB 
Locos  (ibid,  1764): — Vo7i  der  Gvttlichkcit  der  Hiicher 
der  Chronik  und  Esiri  (Schwabach,  1775): — Ueber  die 
Verwirrung  der  Sprachen  bei  dem  bubylonuchen  Thurm- 
bau  (ibid.  1776): — Abhandlung  iiber  den  I'ropheten  Je- 
saias  (Nuremberg,  1779-80,  2  pts.).  See  Winer,  H(md- 
buch  der  theol.  Literatur,  ii,  786 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
376.     (B.  P.) 

Sponsors.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Church,  cer- 
tain persons  were  re<piired  to  he  jjresent  at  the  baptism 
of  its  members,  to  serve  as  witnesses  of  the  due  |)erform- 
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ancc  of  the  rite,  ami  t<>  become  sureties  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  enj^ap'inents  ami  [(roniises  then  made.  Tiiere  is 
no  mention  of  sponsors  in  the  New  Test.,  though  there 
is  mention  of  the  "  ijuestioning"  (t7r*<)(ur»;//a).  The 
mention  of  thetn  lirst  occurs  in  TertuUian— for  infants 
in  tlie  Ik  Hnptismo  (c.  18);  for  adults,  as  is  supposed, 
ill  the  l)v  Coromi  MilUui  (c.  3:  "  Iiide  suscepti  lactis 
i-t  mellis  concordiam  pra^fiustamus."  See  Suieer,  s.  v. 
tivuCt\o^ai).  In  the  Jewisli  baptism  of  jiroselytes,  two 
or  tliree  sponsors  or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  pres- 
ent (^see  Lifjhtfoot,  On  Mutt,  iii,  t>).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  .lews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom  from 
the  (.'lirisiians  that  tiie  coincidence  can  hardly  have 
arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing  the  usages  of 
the  .lews. 

I.  T/itir  Appellations. — These  persons  were  called  at 
first  .■7»(iH.<f>rM,  sponsors,  especially  when  they  responded 
f'lT  an  infant.  They  were  called  also  Jidejussores,  sure- 
ties (Augustine,  Utrm.  1 IG,  l)e  Temp.).  The  title  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Homan  law.  The  Cireek  term  th'a^o- 
Xoi  corresponds  to  the  Latin  ojjlrente^  and  .lusceptores, 
and  refers  to  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  baptized 
immediately  before  and  after  the  ceremony.  The  ap- 
lnUation  pctpTvpttj,  tenlcs,  witnesses,  which  became  a 
favorite  in  later  times,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
(.'hurch.  The  more  modern  terms  computres,  etc.,  ffod- 
J'lithrrs  and  ijodmolhers,  are  derived  from  the  practice 
of  early  times,  in  which  the  parents,  or  in  their  absence 
the  nearest  relatives,  took  the  child  out  of  the  baptis- 
mal water. 

II.  Oriffin  of  the  Office. — This  has  been  traced  by  some 
writers  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  and  by  others  to 
those  of  the  lioman  civil  law.  Neither  the  Old  nor  the 
New  Test,  contains  any  allusion  to  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses at  cirqumcision,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  sponsors 
or  witnesses  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  narratives  of  bap- 
tism recorded  in  the  New  Test.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  sponsors  at  baptism,  if  we 
refer  to  the  customs  of  the  Homan  law.  Baptism  was 
early  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  stipulation,  covenant,  or 
contract,  and  on  all  such  matters  the  Koman  jurispru- 
dence was  very  exact  and  careful  in  its  institutions. 
The  leaders  of  the  early  Church,  many  of  whom  were 
Conversant  with  Koman  law,  would  doubtless  endeavor 
to  give  solemnity  and  security  to  the  sacred  covenant 
in  a  way  ctirresponding  to  that  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  oliserve  in  civil  transactions.  Perhaps 
the  custom  arose  naturally  from  the  practice  of  infant 
bafitism,  in  order  that  the  interrogatories  of  the  Church 
migiii  not  l»e  without  some  answer.  Tradition  says  that 
the  othce  was  appointed  by  Hyginus, or  Iginus, a  Koman 
bislic.p,  about  the  year  154.  It  was,  however,  in  full  op- 
eration in  the  fourth  and  lifih  centuries. 

III.  Ihiiiix  ofSpiiHKdr. — According  to  Bingham,  there 
were  tliree  sortsof  sponsors  made  use  of  in  the  primitive 
L'liurcli:  (1.)  For  children  who  could  not  renounce  or 
profess  or  answer  for  themselves.  (2.)  For  such  adult 
persons  as,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  inlirmity,  were  in 
tlie  same  condition  with  chiliiren— incapacitated  to  an- 
swer for  themselves.  (.'{.)  For  all  adult  persons  in  gen- 
eral. In  litnes  of  iiersecuiion  it  was  projier  to  have  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  in  order  to  prevent  apostasy. 

1.  Two  things  were  ancienlly  recpiired  of  sponsors  as 
their  projicr  duty  in  the  case  of  children:  first,  to  an- 
swer, in  the  names  of  their  charge,  to  all  interrogatories 
of  biiplism;  secondly,  lo  be  guardians  of  iheir  spiritual 
life  f,,r  the  fiiliire,  and  lo  lake  care,  by  good  admonition 
niid  in-lruction.  that  they  ]>erfornied  tlieir  part  of  the 
■ivenant  in  which  they  were  engageil  (Augustine, 
■^•nn.  I  li;,  lie  Temp.).  Hingham  thinks  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  give  them  Iheir  maintenance,  tliis  de- 
volving, naiurally,  upon  the  parents;  and  if  orphans,  or 
deslitiile,  upon  the  Church. 

.SpoiiM.rs  are  reipdred  in  the  baptismal  service  of  the 
Church  of  Kiiglaiiil.  They  jiromise,  on  behalf  and  in 
the  name  of  iJinse  baptize.i  do  <piote  the  words  of  the 
Caltchum),  ••  1.  To  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 


the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  2.  To  believe  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  3.  To  keep  God's  holy  will  and 
commandments  all  the  days  of  their  life." 

2.  Another  sort  of  sponsors  were  those  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  answers  for  such  persons  as,  by  reason 
of  some  infirmity,  could  not  answer  for  themselves ;  e.  g. 
such  adult  persons  as  were  suddenly  struck  speechless, 
or  seized  with  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  a  distemper. 
If  the  party  hapjiened  to  recover  after  such  a  baptism, 
it  was  the  sponsor's  duty  not  only  to  acijuaint  him  as  a 
witness  with  what  was  done  for  him,  but  also,  as  a  guar- 
dian of  his  behavior,  to  induce  him  to  make  good  the 
promises  which  he,  in  his  name,  had  made  for  him. 

3.  The  third  sort  of  sponsors  were  for  such  adult  per- 
sons as  were  able  to  answer  for  themselves;  for  these 
also  had  their  sponsors,  and  no  person  anciently  was  bap- 
tized without  them.  Their  duty  was  not  to  answer  in 
the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  only  to  admonish  and 
instruct  them  before  and  after  baptism. 

IV.  Qualification,  Numbei;  Man-iage,  and  Restriction. 
— 1.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  every  sponsor  must  be 
himself  a  baptized  person  and  in  full  communion  with 
the  Church.  This  excluded  all  heathen,  all  mere  cate- 
chumens, reputed  heretics,  excommunicated  persons, 
and  penitents. 

2.  E^very  sponsor  was  required  to  be  of  full  age.  No 
minors  were  admitted  to  this  office,  even  though  they 
had  been  baptized  and  confirmed. 

3.  Every  sponsor  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  know  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  leading  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality. 

4.  Monks  and  nuns  were  in  early  times  eligible  as 
sponsors,  and  were  frequently  chosen  to  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity ;  but  in  the  6th  century  this  practice  was  pro- 
hibited. 

5.  At  first  there  was  no  law  respecting  the  number  of 
sponsors  at  baptism,  although  one  sponsor  was  consid- 
ered sutficient.  In  later  times  it  became  customary  to 
have  two  sponsors — one  male  and  one  female. 

G.  By  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  ordered  that  not 
only  the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  also  the  names  of 
the  sponsors,  should  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Church.  The  object  was  that  men  might  know  what 
persons  were  forbitlden  to  marry  by  this  spiritual  rela- 
tion. But  anciently  it  had  a  much  better  use  ;  that  the 
Church  might  know  who  were  sponsors,  and  that  they 
might  be  put  in  mind  of  their  duty  by  being  entered 
upon  record,  which  was  a  standing  memorial  of  their 
obligations. 

7.  A  law  of  .Justinian  {Cod.  lib.  v,  tit.  4,  De  Kvptiis, 
leg.  xxvi)  forbids  any  man  to  marry  a  woman,  whether 
she  be  slave  or  free,  for  whom  he  had  been  godfather  in 
baptism  when  she  was  a  child.  The  Council  of  Trullo 
(can.  53)  forbids  the  godfather  not  only  to  marry  the 
infant,  but  the  mother  of  the  infant,  for  whom  he  an- 
swers; and  orders  them  that  have  done  so  first  to  be 
separated,  then  to  do  the  penance  of  fornicators.  This 
[irohibition  was  extended  to  more  degrees  in  the  follow- 
ing ages,  and  grew  so  extravagant  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  their  reformation. 
By  their  rules,  however,  this  spiritual  relation  was  ex- 
tended lo  more  degrees,  forbidding  marriage  not  only 
between  the  sjionsors  and  their  children,  but  also  be- 
tween the  sponsors  themselves;  nor  may  the  baptizer 
marry  the  baptized,  nor  the  father  or  mother  of  the  bap- 
tized, because  of  the  spiritual  relation  that  is  contracted 
between  them. 

8.  The  twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church 
makes  it  necessary  for  every  child  to  have  a  godfather 
and  godmother;  and,  in  order  to  secure  this  benefit  to 
all  the  infantine  members  of  the  Church,  it  prohibits 
the  iiarents  assuming  this  oflice.  The  canon  ai)pears  to 
argue  in  this  way;  No  father  or  mother  is  a  real  god- 
father or  godmollier;  it  is  (piite  true  that  they  may 
stand  at  the  font  and  take  upon  themselves  the  nominal 
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office,  but  the  real  godfather  and  the  real  godmother 
are  the  creations  of  time,  custom,  and  natural  feeling 
working  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church.  They  are, 
essentially,  persons  outside  of  the  home  circle,  whose  in- 
terest is  engaged  in  the  rising  young  Cliristian  by  as- 
suming this  relation  to  him.  'I'he  [Kircnts  themselves 
are  already  sponsors  by  the  simple  fact  of  being  parents; 
so  that,  if  j'ou  give  the  child  only  his  parents  for  his 
sponsors,  you  give  him  nothing  at  all,  because  he  has 
them  already.  The  reason  of  having  a  godfather  and 
godmother  is  that  they  are  persons  from  without,  who 
add  friendly  interest  and  attention  to  the  parental 
one.  According  to  Gilpin,  "the  Ciuirch  demands  the 
security  of  sponsors,  who  are  intended,  if  the  infant 
should  be  left  an  orphan  or  neglected  by  its  parents,  to 
see  it  properly  instructed  in  the  advantages  promised 
and  the  conditions  required"  {Serm.  xxiii,  vol.  iii,  p. 
259). 

See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  nflq.  bk.  xi,  ch,  ix ;  Riddle, 
Christ.  Antiq. ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding, 
Index  Program,  p.  1-1:2.     See  Baptism. 

Spoon  (C]3,  kaph,  a  hand,  as  elsewhere),  a  hollow 
dish  or  iian  used  as  a  censer  for  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple  (Exod.  xxv,  29 ;  Numb,  iv,  7 ;  vii,  14  sq. ;  1 
Kings  vii,  50;  2  Kings  xxv,  14;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  14; 
Jer.  Iii,  18,  19).  The  Orientals  generally  eat  with  the 
lingers,  and  so  have  no  occasion  for  knives,  forks,  etc. 
See  Eating.     Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  spoons 


SI'OON,  a  vessel  used  both  in  preparing  the  chal- 
ice for  the  eucharist  and  for  distributing  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  faithful  generally,  to  the  intirm,  and  the 
sick.  In  the  tirst  case  the  bowl  is  i>erforated,  in  order 
that  any  impurities  in  the  altar  wine  may  be  easily  and 
simply  removed  ;  in  the  other  the  bowl  is  solid,  and  the 
handle  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Many  an- 
cient examples  exist.  The  spoon  is  likewise  used  in 
tlie  ceremonies  of  a  coronation. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Litunj. 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Spooner,  Ekastus  Cakter,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  July  18, 1815.  He  grad- 
uated at  Miildlebury  College  in  1839,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
mained over  two  years,  and  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Brandon;  and  before  he  couhl  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
which  was  his  design,  he  was  called  away  to  a  higher 
field  of  labor.  He  died  in  Brandon,  Dec.  11,  1841. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Sport  (some  form  of  pn^  or  pHlU,  to  laugh  ;  but 
in  Isa.  Ivii,  4  USS'nil,  to  mock;  ii'Tpi<faiiJ,2  Pet.  ii,  13), 
The  various  events  incident  to  domestic  life  afforded  the 
Jews  occasions  for  festivity  and  recreation.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast  on  the  day  Isaac  was  weaned 
(Gen.  xxi,  8).  Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  re- 
joicing; so,  also,  were  the  seasons  of  sheep -shearing 
(1  Sam.  xxv,  36;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23)  and  harvest  home. 


were  introduced  when  required  for  soup  or  other  liq-  i  To  these  may  be  added  the  birthdays  of  sovereigns 
aids;  and  perhaps  even  a  knife  was  employed  on  some  (Gen.  xl,  28  ;  ISIark  vi,  21).  Of  most  of  these  festivities 
occasions,  to  facilitate  the  carving  of  a  large  joint,  which  j  music  and  dancing  were  the  accompaniments  (Lam.  v, 


is  sometimes  done  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The 
Egj'ptian  spoons  were  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  They 
were  principally  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  or  bronze,  and 
other  metals;  and  in  some  the  handle  terminated  in  a 
hook,  by  which,  if  required,  they  were  suspended  to  a 
nail.  Many  were  ornamented  with  the  lotus  flower; 
the  handles  of  others  were  made  to  represent  an  animal 
or  a  human  tiguie;  some  were  of  very  arbitrarj'  shape; 
and  a  smaller  kind,  of  round  form,  probably  intended  for 
taking  ointment  out  of  a  vase  and  transferring  it  to  a 
shell  or  cup  for  immediate  use,  are  occasionally  discov- 
ered in  the  tombs  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eyypt.  i,  183  sq.). 
See  Dish. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Spoons. 


.  Ivory  spoon,  about  four  inclies  Ions,  in  the  Berlin  Musenm.  1.  Bronze  spoon  in  Wilkinson's  possos- 
sion,  eight  inclies  in  length.  3,  4.  Bronze  spoouB,  found  by  Mr.  Burton  at  Thebes.  6.  Of  wood,  m  Mr. 
Suit's  collection. 


14).  Children  were  anciently  accustomed  to  play  (see 
Plato,  Le(j.  vii,  797)  in  the  streets  and  squares  (Zech.  viii, 
5;  Matt,  xi,  IG;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  171) ;  but,  with 
few  exceptions  (see  Mishna,  Chelim,  xvii,  15 ;  Edayoth, 
ii,  7),  juvenile  games  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  East 
(Orig.  Cels.  v,  42 ;  Ctesias,  Pers.  58). 

Military  sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history 
(2  Sam.  ii,  14).  B}'  these  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught 
the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx,  30-35),  or  the  hurling  of 
stones  from  a  sling  with  an  unerring  aim  (Judg.  xx,  16 ; 
1  Chron.  xii,  2).  Jerome  informs  us  that  in  his  days 
(the  4th  century)  it  was  a  common  exercise  throughout 
Judiea  for  the  young  men  who 
were  ambitious  to  give  proof  of 
their  strength  to  lift  up  round 
stones  of  enormous  weigiit,  some 
as  high  as  their  knees,  others  to 
their  waist,  shoulders,  or  head ; 
while  others  placed  them  at  the 
top  of  their  heads  with  their  hands 
erect  and  joined  together.  He  fur- 
ther states  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
an  extremely  heavy  brazen  sphere, 
or  globe,  which  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  lift;  and  that,  on  inquiring 
into  its  u.se,  he  was  informeil  that 
no  one  was  permitted  to  contend  in 
the  games  until,  by  his  lifting  of 
this  weight,  it  was  ascertained  who 
could  match  with  him.  From  this 
exercise  Jerome  elucidates  {ad 
loc.)  a  difficult  passage  in  Zech. 
xii,  3,  in  which  the  prophet  com- 
pares Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  great 
weight,  which,  being  too  heavy  for 
those  who  attempted  to  lift  it,  falls 
back  upon  them  and  crushes  them 
to  pieces. 

Among  the  great  changes  which 
were  effected  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Jews  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
may  be  reckoned  the  introduction 
of  gynniastic  sports  and  games,  in 
imitation  of  those  celebrated  by 
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the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  passionately 
fond  of  those  exercises.  These  amusements  they  car- 
ried, with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  East;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  masters,  aildicted  themselves  to  the  same 
diversions,  and  endeavored  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  same  exercises.  The  proHigate  high -priest 
Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochns  E|iii)hanes,  first  intro- 
duced public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  erected  a 
gymnasium,  a  "place  for  exercise,  and  for  the  training- 
iip  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen"  (2  Mace,  iv, 
9 1.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  Inidy  ;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  exchange  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  the 
games  themselves  being  closely  connected  with  idola- 
try, for  they  were  generally  celebrated  in  honor  of  some 
pagan  god.  The  innovations  of  Jason  were  therefore 
extremely  odious  to  the  more  pious  part  of  the  nation, 
and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  fully  enter  into  all 
his  views ;  yet  the  games  proved  a  source  of  attraction 
and  ilemoralization  to  many.  Even  the  very  priests, 
neglecting  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to 
be  partakers  of  these  uidawful  sports,  and  were  ambi- 
tious of  obtaining  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  victors. 
The  restoration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  under  the  Macca- 
b.^>an  princes,  put  an  end  to  the  spectacles.  They  were, 
however,  revived  by  Herod,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus  (H.C.  7),  built  a  the- 
atre at  Jerusalem,  and  also  a  capacious  amjihitheatre, 
without  the  city,  in  the  plain ;  and  who  also  erected 
similar  edifices  at  Ca'sarea,  and  appointed  games  to  be 
Solemnized  every  fifth  year,  with  great  splendor,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators  who  were  invited 
by  proclamation  from  the  neighboring  countries.  Jo- 
sephus's  narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  suf- 
ficiently minute  to  enaljle  us  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy all  the  exliibitions  which  took  place  on  these  occa- 
sions; but  we  may  collect  that  they  included  wrestling, 
chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  which 
either  fought  with  one  another  or  with  men  who  were 
under  sentence  of  death  (Ant.  xv,  8,  1 ;  xvi,  5,  1 ;  xix, 
7.  5 ;  8, 2 ;  War,  i,  21,  8 ;  see  Eichhorn,  De  Re  Scenica  Ju- 
daor.  in  his  Comment.  [Gott.  vol.  i]).  The  Talmud  oc- 
casionally alludes  to  these  spectacles  (Sanhedr.  iii,  3; 
S/nM.  x'xiii,  2;  see  Otho,  Ler.  liahb.  p.  398,  703;  Wa- 
genseil,  iJv  Ludis  lUhneor.  [Norib.  1G97]). 

Some  of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  games  and  recrea- 
tions we  have  already  noticed  (see  Hofmann,  De  Ludis 
Isthmir.  in  ,V.  T.  Commemnntlis  [Viteb.  17G0]).  See 
Ga.mk;  I'i{izK,etc.  We  may  here  mention  two  others. 
From  the  amusK'ment  of  children  sitting  in  the  market- 
place and  imitating  the  usages  common  at  wedding 
feasts  and  at  funerals,  our  Lord  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  Pharisees  to  the  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do, 
whether  they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals,  since  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  se- 
vere precejits  and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the 
milder  precepts  and  hal>its  of  Christ  (Matt,  xi,  IG,  17). 
The  infamous  practice  of  gamesters  wlio  play  with  loa<l- 
cd  dice  has  furnished  I'aid  with  a  strong  metajihor,  in 
which  he  cautions  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  against 
the  cheating  sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv,  14),  whether  un- 
iK-lieving  Jews,  heathen  philosoi)hers,  or  false  teachers 
in  the  Church  itself,  who  corrupte<l  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gos|>el  for  worldly  imrposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  i)iety.    See 

I'lAV. 

Sportae,  Sportellae,  Sportttlae  (Lat.  sportulu, 
a  ba^k(t),  ore  fees  paiil  to  the  clergy  for  service  ren- 
dered. I'lie  allusion  is  firolmldy  to  bringing  the  first- 
fruits  in  a  biinket  (upmlii)  (l)eut.  xxvi,  1-12);  or  per- 
hupH  this  mode  of  paying  tlie  clergy  may  \>c  traced  to 
a  l.'i.tiian  practice.  In  the  days  of  lio'man  freedom, 
client.i  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  respect  to  their 
j»atron  by  thronging  his  allium  at  an  early  hour,  and 


escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort  when  he  went 
abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  these  courtesies, 
some  of  the  number  were  usually  invited  to  partake  of 
the  evening  meal.  After  the  extinction  of  liberty,  the 
presence  of  such  guests,  who  had  now  lost  all  political 
importance,  was  soon  regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy 
were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  display  of  a  numerous 
body  of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when  he 
presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  portion  of 
food,  as  a  substitute  and  compensation  for  an  invitation 
to  supper;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a  basket 
provided  for  the  occasion,  received  the  name  of  spoiiula. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  soon  became  common 
to  give  an  equivalent  in  money.  In  the  time  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly  emjiloyed  to 
signify  a  gratuity,  emolument,  or  gift  of  any  kind.  In 
Cyprian,  the  term  frutres  sjwrtuluntes  occurs. — Farrar, 
L'ccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sports,  Book  of,  was  a  book  or  declaration  drawn 
up  by  bishop  Morton,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I,  to 
encourage  recreations  and  sports  on  the  Lord's  day.  It 
was  to  this  eflfect : 

"That  for  his  good  people's  recreation,  his  majesty's 
l)leasui'e  was,  that,  after  the  end  of  divhie  service,  they 
should  not  be  distnrbert,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any 
lawful  recreations  ;  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or 
women  ;  archery  for  men  ;  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such 
harmless  recreations  ;  nor  having  o(  Ma;/-!!ame.%  WhitsoH' 
ales,  or  morrice-danceg ;  or  setting  up  oi  May-poles,  or  oth- 
er sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the  same  may  be  hiid  in 
due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  let  of 
divine  service ;  and  that  women  should  have  leave  to 
carry  rtushes  to  the  Church  for  the  decoring  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  their  old  customs;  withal  prohibiting  all  unlawful 
games  to  be  used  on  Sundays  only:  as  beai-baiting,  btill- 
baiting,  interludes,  and  at  all  times  (in  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  prohibited)  bowling." 

Two  or  three  restraints  were  annexed  to  the  declara- 
tion, which  deserve  the  reader's  notice: 

(1)  "No  recusant  (i.  e.  iiapist)  was  to  have  the  benefit 
of  this  declaration;  (2)  nor  such  as  were  not  present  at 
the  whole  of  divine  service;  nor  (3)  such  as  did  not  keep 
to  their  own  parish  churches — that  is,  Puritans." 

This  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  par- 
ish churches  of  Lancashire,  which  abounded  with  pa- 
pists; and  Wilson  adds  that  it  was  to  have  been  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  England,  but  that  archbishop 
Abbot,  being  at  Croydon,  fiatly  forbade  its  being  read 
there.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  arclibishop  Laud 
put  the  king  upon  republishing  this  declaration,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  The  court  had  their  balls,  mas- 
querades, and  plays  on  the  Sunday  evenings;  while  the 
youth  of  the  country  were  at  their  morrice-dances,  May- 
games,  church  and  clerk  ales,  and  all  such  kind  of  rev- 
elling. The  severe  pressing  of  this  declaration  made 
sad  havoc  among  the  Puritans,  as  it  was  to  be  read  in 
the  churches.  Many  poor  clergymen  strained  their 
consciences  in  submission  to  their  superiors.  Some, 
after  publishing  it,  immediately  read  the  fourth  com- 
mandment to  the  peo])le,  "  Remember  the  Sabl)ath-day 
to  keep  it  holy;"  adding,  "This  is  the  law  of  Clod,  the 
other  the  injunction  of  man."  Some  put  it  upon  their 
curates,  while  great  numbers  absolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply ;  the  consecjuence  of  which  was  that  several  clergy- 
men were  actually  suspended  for  not  reading  it.  See 
Eadie,  Kccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sportulantes  (J-'rafres')  was  a  term  applied  to 
the  clergy  because  of  their  sharing  equally  in  the 
monthly  oblations. 

Spot  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  C^ITS,  miim,  a 
hlenmh  (as  usually  rendered),  either  physical  (Lev.  xxi, 
17  sq. ;  xxii,  20;  xxiv,  19,  20,  etc. ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  25; 
Cant,  iv,  7)  or  moral  (I)eut.  xxxii,  5;  Job  xi,  15;  xxxi, 
7 ;  Prov.  ix,  7) ;  so  (ririXac,  literally  a  breaker  or  rock 
in  the  sea  (metaphor.  Jude  12)  or  aniXot;  (morally 
Eidi.  V,  27;  2  Pet.  ii,  13);  n'^2'l3n,  chidiarhur/ih,  the 
variegated  spots  of  the  panther,  or  rather  the  stripes  of 
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the  tiger  (Jer.  xiii,  23) ;  r"ir;3,  hahereth,  brightness,  the 
whiiish  •'  bright  spot"  of  incipient  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii,  2- 
39  ;  xiv,  56 ) ;  pO^,  buhak,  scurf,  the  scaly  "  freckled 
spot"  of  pronounced  leprosy  (xiii,  39);  X'lSui,  talu, 
patched  (as  "  spotted"  sheep  or  goats.  Gen.  xxx,  32  sq. ; 
or  "  divers  -  colored"  garments,  Ezek.  xvi,  16).      See 

Co  LOU. 

Spotswood  (or  Spottiswood),  John,  a  Scot- 
tish prelate,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Mid-Cakler,  Ed- 
inburgh Co.,  in  1565,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Glas- 
gow University  in  his  sixteenth  year.  When  eighteen 
years  old  he  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Calder; 
and  in  1001  attended  Lodowick,  duke  of  Lenox,  as  chap- 
lain in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  France.  In  1603 
James  I  selected  him  to  be  one  of  the  clergy  to  attend 
him  to  England,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  privy-councillor  for 
Scotland.  In  1610  he  presided  in  the  assembly  at 
Glasgow ;  and  the  same  year,  upon  the  king's  com- 
mand, repaired  to  London  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
While  there  he,  with  Lamb  and  Hamilton,  was  conse- 
crated bishop,  in  the  chapel  of  London  House,  Oct.  21. 
Upon  their  return  they  conveyed  the  episcopal  powers 
to  their  former  titular  brethren,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  once  more  settled  in  Scotland.  Spotswood 
was  in  1615  translated  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  pri- 
mate of  all  Scotland.  He  continued  in  high  esteem 
with  James  I  during  his  whole  reign;  nor  was  he  less 
regarded  by  Charles  I,  whom  he  crowned,  1633,  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Holyrooil  House.  In  1635  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  post  he  had  not 
held  for  four  years  when  the  popular  confusions  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  England.  He  consented  at  the  king's 
request  to  resign  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  received 
£2500  for  the  sacrifice  he  made.  He  went  first  to  New- 
castle, where  he  remained  until  he  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  travel  to  London,  where  he  no  sooner  ar- 
rived than  he  had  a  relajise  and  died,  Nov.  29,  1639. 
He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "A  more 
generous,  learned,  and  munificent  prelate  has  seldom 
been  called  to  rule  in  the  Church;  and  his  advice  was 
at  all  times  given  for  moderate  measures,  and  for  the 
sacrifice  of  anything  but  principle  for  peace."  Spots- 
wood  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, from  A  .D.  203  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  James  VI 
(Loud.  1655,  fol.).  He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  defence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Scotland,  entitled 
Itefutatio  Libelli  (k  Regimine  Ecclesim  Scoticame,  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v, 

Spoudaei  (STrovcfaiot,  zealous'),  was  a  name  given 
by  Eusebius  (Eccles.  Hist,  vi,  11)  and  Epiphanius  {Ex- 
pos.  Fid.  n.  22)  to  ascetics,  in  reference  to  their  dili- 
gence in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  almsdeeds,  etc. 

Spouse  (i"I^3,  kalluh,  croioned  with  the  bridal  chap- 
let,Cant. iv, 8, 9,'l 0,11,12;  v,  1 ;  Hos.iv,  13, 14;  "bride," 
Isa.  xlix,  18;  Ixi,  10;  Ixii,  5;  Jer.  ii,  32;  vii,  34,  etc.; 
Joel  ii,  16 ,  elsewhere  "  daughter-in-law").  See  Mar- 
riage. 

Spout.     The  usual  contrivance  for  throwing  off 
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the  water  from  the  roofs  of  mediiieval  buildings  was  by 
means  of  a  carved  stone  spout  called  a  gargoyle  or  gur^ 
goyle.  It  is  (juite  possible  some  were  of  lead,  but  none 
are  found  remaining  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  16th 
century. — Parker,  Gloss.  <f  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Sprague,  Benjamin  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Spencer, 
Mass.,  and  was  converted  when  seventeen  years  of 
age.  In  1832  he  united  on  trial  with  the  Maine  Con- 
ference, but  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  year 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  spent  several  years  in 
study,  and  acting  as  supply  until  1839,  when  he  was 
readmitted  to  conference  and  ordained  elder.  His  la- 
bors were  brought  to  a  close  by  deatli,  Aug.  18,  1860. 
Mr.  Sprague  was  a  man  of  positive  character,  cautii)us 
in  his  positions,  firm  and  unyielding  in  their  support. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  122. 

Sprague,  William  Buel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in  Andover,  Tol- 
land Co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1795.  He  went  to  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1811  and  graduated  in  1815.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  entered  Princeton  Seminar}',  and,  after  studying 
theology  for  more  than  two  years,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  of  ministers  in  the  county  of  Tolland, 
convened  at  Andover,  Aug.  29, 1818,  and  the  next  year 
as  sole  pastor.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  25, 1819.  Here  he  labored  with  great  assi- 
duity and  success  for  ten  years,  but  was  released  from  his 
charge  July  1, 1829,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albanj-,  N.Y.,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled Aug.  26, 1829,  At  Albany  he  had  a  pastorate  of 
forty  years'  duration,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
steadfastness  and  warmth  of  attachment  existing  through 
all  that  protracted  period  between  himself  and  his  lari^^e 
and  intelligent  congregation ;  and  even  more  remark- 
able for  the  vast  and  varied  labors  performed  by  him. 
He  has  been  well  and  truly  described  as  an  "illustrious 
man ;  a  cidtivated,  elegant,  voluminous,  useful,  and  pop- 
ular preacher;  an  indefatigable  and  successful  pastor; 
an  unselfish  and  devoted  friend ;  loving,  genial,  pure, 
and  noble ;  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile;  one  of  the  most  childlike,  unsophisticated,  and 
charitable  of  men."  While  he  never  relaxed  his  pul- 
pit and  pastoral  duties,  his  added  literary  labors  were 
prodigious,  and  their  fruits  exceedingly  great.  He 
preached  nearlv  two  hundred  sermons  on  special  occa- 
sions, the  most  of  which  were  published.  He  also  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  biographies  and  other  volumes 
on  practical  religious  subjects.  But  the  great  literary 
work  of  his  life  was  his  Annals  of  the  Anutican  Pulpit. 
undertaken  when  he  was  fifty-seven,  and  finished  in 
seventeen  years.  It  was  a  herculean  task,  but  it  was 
nobly  accomplished,  and  by  it  he  has  placed  all  denom- 
inations represented  in  it  under  great  obligations  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  (See  be- 
low.) To  this  comprehensive  work  we  have  been  large- 
ly indebted  in  the  compilation  of  this  Cyclopmdia.  Dr. 
Spragiie's  extensive  travels  in  Europe  brought  him  into 
delightful  association  with  many  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Old  World,  and  many  eminent  persons  in  religious 
and  literary  circles.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  a  vast  number  of  distinguished 
men,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  in  our  own 
land.  At  the  age  of  seventy-four,  on  Dec.  20, 1869,  he 
was  released  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  at  his  own 
request,  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Albany,  and  retired  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  pass- 
ed his  later  years,  which  were  a  beautiful  and  serene 
evening  to  bis  industrious,  laborious,  and  useful  life. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  the  divine  favor,  and 
looked  on  death's  approaches  with  a  strong  and  placid 
faith.  No  sore  disease  or  fierce  pains  oppressed  him, 
but  gently  and  peacefully  he  passed  away.  May  7, 1876. 
Dr.  Sprague's  writings  are  as  follows:  Letters  on  Prac- 
tical Subjects  to  a  Laughter   (1822,  12mo;    Uth  ed. 
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16mo;  republished  in  Great  Britain;  late  American 
editions  bear  tlic  title  of  the  iMiuyhter's  Own  Book): 
—iMUig  from  Kiirojte  (\H->X):— Lectures  to  Young  Peo- 
ple (l«;>(i,  r.'mo,  several  editions)  :—/.«Vh/w  on  Reri- 
riiU  i^\KV2,  12mo,  several  editions;  republished  in  Lon- 
don) i—Z/i'i/.f  Deshfiieil  to  Heyuhite  the  Intercourse  of 
ChristUtns  (18:54,  riino)  -.—Lectures  Ilhistrutin;/  the  Con- 
trast beticeen  True  Chnstianiti/  ami  Various  Other  St/s- 
tems (Lond.  1«37,  V2mo):—Life  of  Rev.  Kihoard  Dorr 
Oriffin  t^\><A><):— Letters  to  Younff  ^fen,  Founded  on  the 
Lite  of  Joseph  (ill  ed.  1H45,  r2mo;  8th  ed.  1854;  repub- 
lishetl  in  London,  1840, 18nio;  1851, 2  vols,  in  one,  I'imo) : 
— .li(/.<  to  Karlij  Religion  (1847,  32mo)  :_II'o)y/s  to  a 
Yonnt;  Man's  Conscience  (IHiS):— Visits  to  European 
Celtbrilits  (1855,  limo}:— Annals  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit, or  Commemorate  Xotices  of  J  distinguished  American 
Clergymen  of  Wirious  Denominations,  from  the  Early 
Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1855, 
icith  //isturical  Introduction  (N.  Y.  8vo :  vols,  i  and  ii, 
Trinitarian  Conj^retjationalist,  185G;  iii  and  iv,  Presby- 
tiTian.  IS5«;  V,  Kpiscopalian,  1859;  vi,  Ikptist,  1860; 
vii.  Mcthoilist,  1801 ;  viii,  Unitarian,  1865;  ix,  Luther- 
an. Keformed  Dutch,  .\ssociate.  Associate  Heformed,  and 
Keformed  Presliyterian,  1869).  In  addition  to  the  vol- 
umes thus  enumerated,  Dr.  Spraguc  published  about  116 
pamphlets,  siiiijle  sermons,  addresses,  discourses,  and  ora^ 
tions.  He  is  also  author  i)f  a  Life  of  President  Timo- 
thy Da-ight  in  Sparks's  .1  mericun  Biography  (2d  sermon, 
1845,  vol.  iv) ;  of  an  Essay  prefixed  to  Kichards's  Ser- 
mons ;  of  a  Memoir  pretixetl  to  Kev.  0.  Bronson's  Se?-- 
mons  (1862.  8 vo);  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Excellent 
IVonuni  (1863,  Timo);  and  of  Introductions  to  ten  oth- 
er works.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Women  of  the  Old 
and  Xiw  Testaments  (1850,  8vo) ;  The  Smitten  Iloune- 
/('(/</  (I ^f56-57, 12mo).  Besides  writing  papers  in  various 
religious  and  literarv  periodicals  sutHcient  to  till  three 
or  four  octavo  volumes,  he  published  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
John  McDowell,  IJ.D.  (1864,  r2mo).  He  had  been  a 
gatherer  as  well  as  a  dispenser  of  knowledge,  and 
among  the  attractions  of  his  library  was  a  famous  col- 
lection of  autographs  of  eminent  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  See  Samuel  Irena?us  Prime,  The  Man  of 
Business  (1857,  24rao);  Appleions'  New  Amer.  Cyclop. 
s.  v.;  .\llibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authois,  s.  v. 

(W.  P.  s.) 

Sprat,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Tallaton  ( Tallcrton),  Devonshire,  in  1636,  and 
from  a  school  in  his  native  place  became  a  commoner 
of  Wadhain  College,  Oxford,  in  1651,  taking  his  degree 
in  l().')7.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  after  the  Kcs- 
toration  took  orders,  becoming  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  also  to  the  king.  In  166.S  he  became 
a  preiiendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the 
(,'hurcli  of  St.  Margaret.  He  was  in  1680  made  canon 
of  \Vinds4)r,  iu  1683  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684 
bishop  of  Rochester.  In  I6H5,  being  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  lvoyal,an(l 
the  nt-xt  year  was  appoiiitt'd  one  of  tlie  commissioners 
for  ecclesiastical  alTairs.  When  the  Declaration  distin- 
guislit'd  the  acknowledged  sons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  stood  neutral,  and  permitted  it  to  l)e  read  at 
Wcsttniusier.  but  pres.sed  none  to  violate  his  conscience. 
When  .lames  1 1  was  frightened  away,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment was  to  be  setlU'd,  Sprat  was  on(!  of  the  council  to 
consiilcr  wlielln'r  the  crown  was  vacant,  and  manf(diy 
spoke  in  favor  of  his  old  master.  He  complied,  liow- 
ever,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmo- 
leHUtd;  but  in  1(;'.)2  an  atrocious  atlem|it  was  made  by 
two  uiiprincipli'd  informers  to  involve  him  in  trouble  by 
nilixiug  his  uouutt  rfritccl  signature  to  a  seditious  paper. 
The  lii^liop  was  arrested  May  7,  1692,  but  succeeded  in 
a  lilllc  time  iu  esiablirthing  his  innocence.  He  died 
May  2n,  1713.  Tin-  works  of  Sprat,  besides  a  few  po- 
ems, are.  .1  True  A  rrmint  and  Dirlaralion  if  the  Hor- 
rid i'lnis/iirary  against  the  late  King,  l)eing  a  hislorv 
of  the  Kye-hous<!  Plot  (1685):— yV(c  History  of  the 
li-iyiil  ,'iociely,  etc.  (1067,  and  other  editions  to  1704, 


4to)  -.—  The  Life  of  Cotdey  (1668, 1G78,  8vo)  -.—  The  An- 
swer to  Sobiere  (1709,  8vo)  : — The  Relation  of  his  Own 
Examination  (1693,  4to;  1722,  8vo) :  —  and  three  vol- 
umes of  Sermons  (Lond.  1677,  4to;  1678-1705,  1710, 
8vo;  republished  in  1722,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
b'rit.  and  A  me}-.  .4  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Spreng,  Jacques,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was  born 
at  Ypres  about  1485  of  parents  in  orclinary  circum- 
stances, who  early  devoted  him  to  a  religious  life,  and 
he  accordingly  set  out  as  an  Augustin  monk  on  a  pil- 
grimage, which  at  length  led  him  to  Erfurt,  and  he 
there  embraced  Luther's  views.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  provost  of  a  convent 
in  Antwerp  (hence  his  surname  Pt-wpo.situs').  He  was 
imprisoned  for  his  faith,  tirst  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards 
at  Bruges  (1522);  but  was  rescued  by  a  fellow-Francis- 
can, and  escaped  into  Germany.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Henry  of  Zutphen,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Bremen  in  1554,  and  filled  that  position 
till  his  death,  Jan.  30,  1562.  In  1535  he  assisted  at  a 
Freemasons'  congress  held  in  Cologne.  —  Hoefer,  Aouv. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Sprenger,  Jacob,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Cologne, 
provincial  of  his  order  (A.D.  1495),  and  one  of  the  two 
inquisitors-general  appointed  by  Innocent  VIII  (1484) 
for  the  destruction  of  witches,  which  he  declared  were 
overrunning  Germany.  From  confessions  extorted  on 
the  rack  a  perfect  dogmatic  and  historical  system  was 
framed,  in  which  the  various  compacts  made  with  the 
devil,  or  the  improper  alliances  contracted  with  him, 
obtained  their  due  place.  On  the  basis  of  this  new  lore 
Sprenger  elaborated  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  against 
witches,  entitled  Malleus  M alejicarum.  See  Kurtz, 
Church  Hist.  vol.  i,  §  115,  2. 

Sprig  (n"iXQ,  peordh,  Ezek.  xvii,  6,  a  branch,  as 
elsewhere  rendered ;  ?T3T,  zalzdl,  a  shoot  of  a  vine,  Isa. 
xviii,  5). 

Spriggs,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Va., 
July  6,  1804,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1824.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  Januar}',  1828.  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Baltimore  Ct>nference  in  March  of  tlie 
same  year.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1830,  and  elder 
in  1832.  When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  di- 
vided in  1844,  he  adhered  to  the  Southern  branch,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference.  In  1800 
he  took  a  supernumerarj'  relation;  in  1865  he  became 
effective;  in  1869  superannuated.  He  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  Jan.  17,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  402. 

Spring.     See  Fountain;  Season. 

Spring,  Gardner,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Sen.,  was  born  at 
Newburyport,  jNIass.,  Feb.  24,  178.5.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  Berwick  Academy,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Dr.  (Jillet,  then  a  young  man  studying  divinity 
with  his  father.  After  tliis  he  returned  to  Newbury- 
port, his  paternal  home,  where  he  remained  prosecuting 
ids  studies  mitil  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Yale  College, 
which  he  did  in  1799.  He  was  a  severe  student,  and 
withal,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "amljitious  as  Ju- 
lius (,';vsar."  Keligiously  as  he  was  educated,  he  was 
worldly  in  his  piirsints,  until,  on  one  occasion,  he  heard 
an  earnest  sermon  preached  by  his  father.  About  the 
same  time  he  made  a  short  excursion  to  Maine,  and 
8top|ied  in  an  out-of-the-way  sort  of  a  jilace,  where  he 
and  his  friend  walked  eight  miles  one  Sabbath  to  lind 
a  church.  After  a  short  vacation  he  resumed  ids  stud- 
ies at  Leicester  Academy  under  Dr.  Nehemiali  Adams; 
and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  Antohiography,  "in  an 
ambitious,  self-righteous  s])irit  led  the  devotions  in  the 
academy,"  seeking  more  the  praise  of  men  than  thq  ap- 
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probation  of  God.  He  heard  the  recitations  of  the  up- 
per classes  in  Latin  ami  Greek.  Too  severe  application 
to  stiuh'  affected  his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist for  a  time.  When  his  health  was  restored  he  re- 
entered Yale  College  and  citntiniied  the  course,  gradu- 
ating in  1805.  In  the  summer  of  1803  a  revival  had 
occurred  in  the  college,  and  many  of  the  students  were 
the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  He  was  not  brought 
under  its  influence  to  any  great  extent,  and  was  so  far 
from  entertaining  thoughts  of  the  ministry  that  he  de- 
termined on  entering  the  legal  profession.  He  accord- 
ingly commenced  a  course  of  study  at  New  Haven, 
reading  Coke,  Littleton,  and  Blackstone.  Being  re- 
duced in  finances  to  four  dollars,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Moses 
Brown,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  in  Newburyport, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Andover  Seminary,  who  sent 
him  a  blank  check  to  be  tilled  at  his  discretion.  Thus 
furnished,  he  went  to  Bermuda  as  teacher  of  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  While  there,  in  replj'  to  a  serious 
letter  from  his  father,  he  wrote  an  analysis  of  his  relig- 
ious experience,  stating  that  he  was  "  vibrating  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell."  Disgusted  with  the  island,  he 
returned  home,  and  not  long  afterwards  married,  and 
returned  to  New  Haven;  but,  finding  no  opening  for 
his  support,  he  again  returned  to  Bermuda,  ami  re- 
mained there  more  than  a  year  at  the  head  of  a  flour- 
ishing school.  He  was  induced  to  leave  from  appre- 
hensions of  war  l)etween  England  and  the  United  States. 
He  had  saved  $1500,  and  was  in  somewhat  easy  circum- 
stances. Continuing  the  study  of  the  law,  he  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  New  Haven  in  December,  1808,  and  on  April  24:  suc- 
ceeding he  united  with  the  Church  under  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart.  At  the  Yale  commencement 
he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  delivered  an  oration  on 
"  The  Christian  Patriot."  On  that  day  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Mason  preached  his  great  sermon  from  the  text  "To 
the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,"  under  which  Mr. 
Spring  was  so  deeply  impressed  that  he  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  that  Gospel.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  lady  who  furnished  the  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Before  leaving 
that  institution,  he  received  a  call  from  the  South  Par- 
ish, and  another  from  Park  Street,  Boston.  On  visiting 
New  York,  lie  preached  for  Dr.  Romeyn  in  Cedar  Street. 
He  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  his  return  he  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  from  the  Brick  Church,  New 
Y'ork,  which  he  accepted,  entering  at  once  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor.  He  was  ordained  Aug.  8,  1810,  and 
continued  pastor  of  a  united  and  powerful  Church  until 
old  age  and  feebleness  obliged  him  to  retire  from  its 
active  duties,  but  he  was  retained  as  pastor  emeritus 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1873.  The  sphere 
of  Dr.  Spring's  labors  covered  a  wide  space  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  few  men  in  any  profession 
have  made  a  more  enduring  mark  upon  the  age.  His 
reading,  especially  in  the  department  of  theology,  was 
extensive.  He  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  strongest  type. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  what  he  called  "spurious 
revivals,"  and  to  all  sensational  devices  of  vagrant  evan- 
gelists. He  was  early  identified  with  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, and  was  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  through  his  father.  He  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  discussion  of  the  managers  with 
the  Baptists,  and  also  into  the  discussions  in  regard  to 
opening  the  meetings  of  the  board  with  prayer.  He 
was  identified  with  the  Sabbath-reform  movement,  and 
at  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion  showed  his  loyalty 
and  patriotism  in  his  prayers  and  sermons  and  public 
addresses.  Dr.  Spring  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  are.  The  Bible  Not  of  Man:  —  Oblif/a- 
tions  of  the  World  to  the  liible;  and  others,  for  which 
see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Ainer.  Authors,  s.  v. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Spring,   Samuel,  Sen.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1746. 


He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1771 ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1774,  and  in  the  following 
year  joined  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  marched  under 
Col.  Arnold  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Canada.  In 
1770  he  left  the  army,  and  in  1777  was  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  remained  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  Marcii  4,  1819.  Dr.  Spring  was  a 
primary  agent  in  establishing  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  "  His  personal  appearance,"  says  Dr.  Woods, 
"was  marked  with  nobleness;  his  countenance  was  in- 
dicative of  lofly  intelligence,  and  ardent,  benevolent 
feeling;  his  intellect  was  clear,  active,  and  penetrating." 
He  had  a  verj'  modest  estimate  withal  of  his  spiritual 
and  mental  attainments.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Spring 
was  able  and  frequentlj-  eloquent.  He  iiublished  two 
Sermons  in  the  American  Preacher,  vo\.  iv  (1703): — A 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Solomon  A  iken  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Two  Fast-day  Sermons  (1809)  ;  and  a  ntmiberof 
occasional  Sermons,  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ii,  85. 

Spring,  Samuel,  Jun.,D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Newburyport, 
IMass.,  March  9,  1792.  He  received  his  preparatory  ed- 
ucation at  Exeter  Academy,  entered  Yale  College,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1811.  After  his  graduation 
he  engaged  in  the  trade  and  shipping  business,  and  con- 
tinued therein  imtil  1819,  when,  feeling  it  his  duty  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  took  the  full  course.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Abington, 
Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1822,  and  remained  until  December,  1826, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  next  installed  over  the 
North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  and  was  then  installed  over  the  Church  at  East 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  twenty-eight  years.  He 
finally  became  chaplain  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  Hart- 
ford, and  continued  at  that  post  seven  years.  He  was 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society,  and  trustee 
of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut.  He  died 
at  Hartford,  Dec.  13,  1877.     (W.  T.  S.) 

Springer.  Elihu,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Bond  County,  111.,  July  21,  1811.  He  was 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
united  with  the  INIethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1824; 
entered  the  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111., 
in  1827;  was  licensed  as  an  exhorter  Slay  29,  1832,  re- 
ceived by  the  Illinois  Conference  on  trial  in  September, 
1833,  and  appointed  to  Carlin viile  Circuit,  Sangamon  dis- 
trict. The  following  were  his  subsequent  appointments : 
in  1834,  Iroquois  Mission;  1835,  Oplain  Circuit;  1836-37, 
located,  owing  to  feeble  health;  1838,  Somonauk  Circuit; 
1839,  Bristol  Circuit;  1840,  ordained  elder  and  reappoint- 
ed to  Bristol;  1841,  Lockport ;  1842,  .Joliet ;  1843-44, 
St.  Charles;  1845,  Mineral  Point;  1846,  Ilazle  (ireen 
Circuit;  1847-50,  presiding  elder  of  Milwaukee  district, 
Wisconsin  Conference,  where  he  died,  Aug.  22,  1850. 
Mr.  Springer  was  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  develop- 
ment, well  versed  in  theological  subjects,  and  an  able 
expounder  of  the  truth.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, iv,  Oil.     (J,  L,  S,) 

Springer,  John  M.,  a  minister  of  the  ISIethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Petersburg,  111.,  Jan.  13, 
1H37.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but, 
fearful  of  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  tlie  ministry,  fell 
back,  and  eventually  became  an  actor.  In  1857  he 
yielded  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  S])irit,  and  joined 
the  Church  Sept.  6.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  17, 
1858,  and  admitted  into  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Being  drafted  into  the 
army,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteers,  Feb.  3,  lfS64.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.,  INIay  15  of  that 
year,  and  died  on  the  28th.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Confeiences,  1864,  p.  186. 

Springer,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  was  converteti  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
anil  in  1H4<>  was  admitted  into  full  conni-ction  in  the 
Maine  Conference.  He  ininiedintely  located  to  take 
cliarjje  of  the  Maine  Wtslrydn  Juurnal.  which  he  con- 
tinued to  e<lit  until  it  was  united  with  the  Zians  llenild. 
In  XKb'i  he  was  admitted  into  the  Miinies<^>ta  C^niference, 
and  placed  in  a  supcrannuateil  relation,  which  he  sns- 
tainetl  until  his  death,  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  Dec.  21, 
1«()5.  Mr.  Sprinpjer  was  a  man  not  only  of  faith,  but 
alsi)  of  sui)eriur  intellect,  and  devoted  to  scientific  stud- 
ies, the  last  years  of  his  life  being  spent  in  the  National 
( )b9er\-atory.  Washington,  I).  C.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Ci't'JiTi-iictif,  l><Gt>,  ]).  212. 

Springers,  the  jumping  sect  among  the  Ingrians  (a 
trilH!  belonging  to  the  Tclunlic  branch  of  the  Finns), 
which  traces  its  origin  to  1M13.  Proceeding  from  a 
religious  excitement  independent  of  the  Church,  they 
came  to  the  conviction  that  every  individual  required 
the  direct  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  his 
s:dvation.  They  also  soon  believed  that  they  enjoyed 
this  illumination,  and  ecstatic  praying,  singing,  and  cry- 
ing, connected  with  clapping  of  hands  and  jumping  at 
ilieir  meetings,  gave  evidence  of  being  possessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  special  illumination  required  as  cor- 
relative also  a  special  holiness,  and  this  was  sought  not 
only  in  despising  marriage,  but  also  in  abstaining  from 
meat,  beer,  brandy,  and  tobacco.  He  who  applied  for 
ailraission  into  the  sect  was  required  to  prove,  nudus 
super  uudwn.  before  the  eyes  of  the  meeting  that  the  old 
Ailam  with  his  sexual  susceptibility  was  dead  in  him. 
'I'he  "holy  love"  which  they  placed  in  the  stead  of  mar- 
riage also  led  here,  as  ever,  to  Heshly  errors,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  many  of  them,  after  the  example 
of  the  Skoi'/.i  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  were  probably 
connected,  chose  the  much  more  certain  means  of  cas- 
tration. Authors  and  chiefs  of  the  sect  were  named, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  present  at  meetings,  but 
the  civil  authorities  were  not  able  to  get  hold  of  them. 
The  sect  is  now  near  its  end.  See  Kurtz,  Church  His- 
tory, ii,  40C. 

Springing,  or  Springer,  the  impost  or  point  at 
which  an  arch  unites  with  its  support.  The  bottom 
stone  of  an  arch,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  im- 
jHist,  IS  sometimes  called  a  springer  or  springing-stone. 
Also  the  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v.     See  Skew  ;  Volssoik. 

Sprinkler.     See  Asi-EUfjiLi.iM. 

Sprinkling,  as  a  fSrm  of  baptism,  took  the  place 
of  immcr>ic)n  after  a  few  centuries  in  the  early  Church, 
not  from  any  established  rule,  but  by  common  consent, 
and  it  has  since  been  very  generally  practiced  in  all  i)ut 
the  (ireek  and  liaptist  churches,  wiiich  insist  upon  im- 
mersion. In  its  defence  the  following  considerations 
are  offered  :  (1.)  The  primary  signilication  of  the  word 
"  bafitize'' ("/^aTrri^w)  cannot  lie  of  great  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  the  rite  itself  is  typical,  and  therefore  derives 
its  moment  not  from  the  literal  imjiort  of  the  term,  i)ut 
from  tlif  signilicance  and  design  of  tlie  ordinance.  (2.) 
.Mthouu'h  nip  instance  of  sprinkling  Is  exjprcssly  mention- 
ed in  tlie  New  Test.,  yet  there  are  several  cases  in  which 
immersion  was  hardly  possible  (Acts  ii,  4!  ;  x,  47,  4H; 
xvi,  IW).  (.'{.)  In  cast's  <if  emergency,  baptism  by  asper- 
sion was  allowed  at  a  |>eriiHl  of  high  antiquity,  esi)eciallv 
in  ilie  can*' (ifxjcX- persons.  .See  (^i. ink-  H.M'-ris.M.  This 
form  was  als<i  admit l<'d  when  tlie  bajitismal  font  was  too 
sninll  for  immtT^ion,  and  generally,  whenever  considera- 
tions of  conveni<nce,  health,  or  elimate  required  (Wala- 
frid  Sirabo,  he  liihus  Knlis.  c.  2('.;  (Jerhard,  l.or.  'I'lnid. 
ix,  I4<)).  Aspersion  did  not  U-come  common  in  I  lie  West- 
ern or  Latin  Church  until  the  I3ih  century,  altliough  it 
ap)K'ar»  to  have  been  introduced  much  earlier  (.\(|uinas, 
Summii,  (jua-st.  CC,  art.  7).  Sec  Coleman,  ChrUl.  A  utitj. 
]>.  270  (Mj.     See  IUitism. 

Sproat,  .I.\M^:.s,  D.I).,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  .Scituate,  .Mass.,  Ajiril  II,  1722.     He  graduated 


at  Yale  College  in  1741 ;  was  converted  while  in  college; 
and  having  gone  through  the  recjuisite  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  or- 
dained ()astor  of  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church  in 
Guilford,  Conn.,  Aug.  23,  1743.  Here  he  labored  with 
great  zeal  and  success  for  about  twenty-five  years,  when, 
in  October,  17()8,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Phila- 
delphia of  which  Kev.  Gilbert  Tcnnent  had  been  pastor. 
He  continued  sole  pastor  till  1787,  when  he  was  relieved 
from  a  jiortion  of  his  labors  by  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green.  In  1780  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
The  year  1793  was  signalized  by  the  prevalence  of  j^el- 
low  fever  in  Philadelphia  to  an  appalling  extent.  The 
family  of  Dr.  Sproat  was  almost  annihilated  by  it ;  his 
own  death  took  place  Oct.  18,  1793.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  had  made  deep  researches 
into  systematic,  casuistic,  and  polemic  divinity.  In  his 
personal  religion  he  was  truh-  eminent — his  faith  was 
built  on  the  sure  foundations  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  sup- 
ported him  in  the  most  tr}-ing  hour.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  said,  "All  mj' expectations  for  eternity  rest  on 
the  infinite  grace  of  God,  abounding  through  the  finished 
righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  His  only  pub- 
lication was  a  Sei-mon,  preached  on  the  death  of  White- 
field  in  October,  1770.  See  Sprague,  Anmds  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  iii,  125;  Allen,  Bio(/.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Muss,  Hist.  Coll. 
x ;  ,4  ssembly  Miss.  Mag.  i.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spry,  WiLLTAM,  a  Methodist  E))iscopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Queen  Ann  County,  Md.,  Feb.  23,  1806 ; 
converted  in  1822;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1832,  and  appointed  to  Cecil  Circuit ;  1833, 
Salisbury  Circuit;  1834,  Elkton;  1835,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  supernumerary ;  1836,  Caroline  Circuit;  1837-38, 
Dorchester  Circidt;  1839-40,  Lewistown ;  1841,  Easton, 
Talbot  Co.,  Md.;  and  subsequently  travelled  Cambridge, 
Seaford,  Georgetown,  and  Accomac  circuits,  on  the  last 
of  which  he  died,  Nov.  29,  1847.  Mr.  Sprj^  was  an  ex- 
cellent preacher  and  a  model  pastor.  He  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  singers  in  Israel.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, iv,  204;  Manship,  Thirteen  Years  in  the  Itiner- 
ancy, p.  14-16. 

Spunge.     See  Sponge. 

Spunkie,  among  the  early  Scots  and  Picts,  was  the 
name  of  a  class  of  teasing  spirits  who  appeared  in  the 
form  of  ignesfatui,  and  led  wanderers  astray  into  swamps 
and  morasses. 

Spur-money,  a  name  for  a  fine  levied  by  custom, 
on  behalf  of  the  choristers  of  certain  old  foundations 
(St.  Paid's,  Westminster,  Lichfield,  and  Windsor),  on 
[icrsons  entering  the  Church. 

SpurstO'we,  Wii-t.iam,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
educated  at  St.  Katharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  minister  at  Hampden,  in  P>uck- 
inghamshire,  when  the  Uebellion  broke  out.  He  joined 
the  rebel  army  as  chaplain,  ami  in  1643  became  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Divines,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  pastor  of  Hackney.  He  was  made  master 
of  St.  Katharine  Hall,  but  was  turned  out  for  refusing  the 
engagement.  He  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  an  ortho- 
dox clergyman  at  Hackney  in  1662,  and  died  in  1666. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Promises: — The 
Spii-ilual  Chyiiiist :  —  The  Wiles  of /Satan: — a  L)iscou?se: 
—and  Sc7-mous.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
episcopacj'  under  the  name  of  Smectymnus.  See  Alli- 
bone,  //(■(■/.  of  Urit.  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Hook, 

F.crhs.  liiiig,  s,  v. 

Spy-'Wednesday,  an  old  name  for  the  Wednes- 
day in  Holy  Week,  so  called  because  of  the  work  which 
.ludas  Iscariot  carried  on  upon  that  day  when  he  went 
forth  to  make  prei)aration  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Mas- 
ter.— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Squarcione,  Fuancesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Padua  in   1394,  and,  after  performing  many 
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tours  in  Greece  and  Italy,  lived  in  the  latter  countn'  in 
great  affluence  and  distinction  until  his  death,  in  1474. 
From  his  very  numerous  school  (he  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  scholars),  he  was  called  the  father  and 
jn-imo  maestro  of  painters.  The  celebrated  illustrated 
Book  of  Anihems  in  the  Church  of  the  Misericordia, 
which  used  to  be  commonly  ascribed  to  Mantegna,  is 
now  by  competent  judges  considered  one  of  the  com- 
missions of  Squarcione  executed  by  his  scholars.  See 
the  Enr/lish  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Square  {'S'^'],  reba,  a.  fourth  part,  as  often  render- 
ed), a  side  (as  elsewhere),  especially  of  a  rectangle  (Ezek. 
xliii,  16, 17).     See  Sculpture. 

Square  Cap,  a  cap  worn  in  England  by  Church 
clerks,  the  use  of  which  began  in  the  15th  century. 

Squassatiou,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  torture 
commonly  used  by  the  Inquisition  to  extort  confession. 
It  consisted  in  tying  back  the  arms  of  the  victim  by  a 
cord,  fastening  weights  to  his  feet,  and  drawing  him  up 
to  the  full  height  of  the  place  by  means  of  a  pulley.  He 
was  then  suddenly  let  down  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Hoor,  and  by  the  repeated  shocks  all  his  joints 
were  dislocated.  This  torture  was  continued  for  an 
hour  or  longer,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inquis- 
itors present  and  to  what  the  strength  of  the  sufferer 
seemed  capable  of  enduring.  See  Barnum,  Romanism 
as  It  Is,  p.  383. 

Squier,  Miles  Powell,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine  and  educator,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vt., 
May  4,  1792.  The  family  was  of  P>nglish  origin,  set- 
tling in  Connecticut  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 
He  was  trained  with  assiduous  care,  and  at  fourteen  en- 
tered the  academy  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  academical  studies;  graduated  with  honor  at 
Middlebury  College  in  1811,  and  at  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mass.,  in  1814 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  same  year,  and  immediately  began  his  labors  as  a 
supply  to  the  Congregational  Church,  Oxford,  Mass.; 
thence  he  removed  to  Vergennes,  Vt.,  where  he  remained 
till  tlie  spring  of  1815,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment 
of  missionary  to  the  western  part  of  New  York  State. 
He  was  ordained  May  3, 1816,  by  the  Geneva  Presbytery 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  which  relation  existed  till  1824.  In  1817  he  was 
a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembh'  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  met  in  Philadelphia;  in  1825, 
after  closing  his  pastorate  in  Buffalo,  he  spent  a  short 
time  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  the  benefit  of  liis 
health ;  in  1826  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Western  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  which  work  he  spent  eight 
years;  in  1833  he  was  occupied  in  superintending  the 
affairs  of  the  Geneva  Lyceum,  which  he  had  founded, 
at  the  same  time  supplying  the  churches  at  Junius, 
Newark,  Castleton,  and  West  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1839-40  the  Southwark  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1845  he  was  induced  to  visit  Be- 
loit,  Wis.,  where  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  college, 
and  he  resolved  to  identif}'  himself  with  it.  In  1846 
the  charter  was  obtained,  in  1847  the  corner-stone  was 
laid,  and  in  1849  he  was  elected  professor  of  intellectu- 
al and  moral  philosophy,  entering  upon  his  duties  in 
1851.  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  at  Beloit  College 
were  as  follows:  The  Truth  of  Relifjion: — The  Method 
and  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledfje : — Mental  and  Moral 
Habits:  —  The  Value  of  a  Philosophical  Mind:  —  The 
Value  of  Moral  Sciences: — The  Generic  Properties  of 
Mind:  —  Philosophi/  and  its  Uses: — and  Elements  of 
Moral  Science.  In  August,  1861,  he  went  to  Europe 
to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Switzerland,  and 
while  abroad  he  received  the  attention  due  his  high 
position  as  an  eminent  educator.  He  lectured  in  the 
college  for  the  last  time  in  1863,  and  by  reason  of  de- 
clining health  he  made  arrangements  for  a  successor, 
he  retaining  a  place  in  the  catalogue  as  emeritus  pro- 


fessor. For  several  months  before  his  death  he  mani- 
fested an  uncommon  degree  of  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom.  The  interviews  with  his 
friends  relative  to  his  departure  were  most  gratifying 
and  instructive.  He  longed  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ;  and  after  charging  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold to  minister  in  every  way  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  his  wife,  he  passed  gently  away,  June  22, 1866. 
Dr.  Squier  was  a  man  of  note  and  eminence,  fully  up  to 
the  times  in  which  he  liveil.  He  frequently  represent- 
ed his  presbyterj'  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Old-school 
party.  Frederick  E.  Cannon  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writes 
of  him :  "  Intellectually,  he  belonged  to  the  small  class 
of  original,  independent,  self-reliant  thinkers,  metaphys- 
ical in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  receiving  no  dogmas  or 
conclusions  without  careful  investigation,  and  fearless 
in  announcing  and  maintaining  the  positions  which  he 
had  taken.  Having  great  faith  in  intellectual  culture, 
he  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  mainly  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  popular  education,  and  schools,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  are  the  monuments  upon  which  his  name 
is  most  distinctly  inscribed.  Religiously,  he  was  evan- 
gelical, earnest,  and  progressive.  His  practical  relig- 
ion was  based  on  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
providence  and  grace.  He  was  always  and  everywhere 
prompt  to  urge  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  all  the  un- 
believing, especially  upon  young  men,  and  to  press  the 
Church  of  GOd  to  a  higher  and  bolder  standard  of  spir- 
itual life  and  work."  Socially,  he  was  genial,  kind,  and 
cordial.  His  home  was  always  open  to  the  ministry, 
and  at  no  man's  board  were  they  more  cheerfully  wel- 
comed or  more  generously  entertained.  He  was  fre- 
quently a  contributor  to  the  periodical  press,  and  was 
the  author  of.  The  Problem  Solved,  or  Sin  not  of  God 
(N.  Y.  1855): — Reason  and  the  Bible,  or  the  Truth  of 
Revelation  (1860): — Miscellaneous  Writings,  with  an 
Autobioffraphy,  edited  and  supplemented  by  Rev.  James 
R.  Boyd  (Geneva,  N.  Y.  1867)  :— and  The  Beimj  of 
God,  Moi-al  Govei-nment  and  Theses  in  Theology. 
Upon  these  subjects  Dr.  Squier  bestowed  his  mattirest 
thoughts.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867, 
p.  818;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Squillery,  an  old  English  term  for  scullery,  e.  g. 
for  the  scullery  of  a  monastic  house  or  episcopal  pal- 
ace. 

Squinch,  or  Sconce,  a  small  arch  or  projecting 
course  of  stone  formed  across  the  angle  of  a  tower,  etc., 
in  Gothic  architecture,  to  support  the  alternate  sides  of 
octagonal  spires,  lanterns,  etc.,  above.  Sometimes  the 
overhanging  side  of  the  spire  or  octagon  is  supported  by 
a  series  of  projecting  courses  of  stone  (as  at  Tong,  Salop), 
which  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  arches,  but  are 
more  substantial  because  they  have  no  tendency  to  ex- 
pand the  walls,  which  is  always  to  be  feared  when  the 
arched  squinch  is  used.  The  straight  squinch  is  often 
emploj'ed  externally,  as  at  St.  Cross,  where  it  is  used  to 
carrj'  the  alure,  or  parajjct  walk,  across  the  angle  at  the 
junction  of  the  choir  and  transept  with  the  tower.  The 
construction  of  the  arched  squinch,  or  trompe,  was  a  fa- 


Sqninch,  Canon's  Ashby,  Noithamptonshire. 
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vorite  exercise  with  the 
Frencli  ]in>ressors  of  the 
art  of  stoiic-cuttinu;. — Par- 
ker, (;k>.<s.  ii/A  irhiteit.  s.  v. 
Squint,  an  openini,' 
through  the  wall  ol  i 
cliurcli  in  an  ohliiiue  tliri . 
tion  for  I  he  luirpose  of  cii- 
at)lin^  IHTsons  in  the  tran- 
septs or  aisle  to  see  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  at  the 
high-aliar.  The  usual  sit- 
uation of  these  openings  is 
on  one  or  Inrth  sides  of  the 
ohaneel-arch,  ami  there  is 
freipiently  a  projection,  like 
a  low  buiiress,  on  the  out- 
eiile  across  the  anijle  to  cov- 
er thisopeninij;.  These  pro- 
jections are  more  common  in  some  districts  than  in 
others;  they  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
biprhood  of  Tenby,  in  South  Wales.  Ihit  the  opeii- 
ings  themselves  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  though 


Squiucb,  Tong  Chnrch, 
Salop. 


Squints,  Ilnseley,  Oxfordshire. 

they  have  commonly  been  plastered  over,  or  sometimes 
boarded  at  the  two  ends,  in  other  cases  tilled  up  with 
bricks.  In  some  instances  they  are  small  narrow  arches 
by  the  side  of  the  chancel -arch,  extending  from  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  as  at  Minster- 


Squhit,  Crawley,  Hampshire. 


Squint,  Mayor's  Chapel, 
Bristol. 


Lovel.  Oxfordshire.  Usually  they  are  not  above  a  yard 
high  and  about  two  feet  wide,  often  wider  at  the  west  end 
than  at  the  east.  They  are  commonly  plain,  but  some- 
times ornamented  like  niches,  and  sometimes  have 
light  open  panelling  across  them :  this  is  particularly 
the  case  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  There  are 
many  instances  of  these  ojienings  in  other  situations  be- 
sides the  usual  one,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
bigh-altar,  or  at.  least  of  an  altar.  Sometimes  the  open- 
ing is  from  a  chai)el  by  the  side  of  the  chancel,  as  at 
Chipping-Norton,  Oxfordshire.  In  Bridgewater  Church, 
Somerset,  there  is  a  se- 
ries of  these  openings 
through  three  successive 
walls,  following  the  same 
oblique  line,  to  enable  a 
person  standing  in  the 
porch  to  see  the  high- 
altar.  In  this  and  some 
other  instances  it  seems 
to  have  been  for  the  use 
of  the  attendant  who  had 
to  ring  the  sanctus-bell 
at  the  time  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of 
this  bell  being  placed  in  a 
cot  on  the  parapet  of  the 
porch ;  and  as  frequent- 
ly there  are  windows  or 
openings  from  the  room 
over  the  porch  into  the  church,  probahh'  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  person  stationed  in  this  room  to  see  the 
elevation.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  or  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  name  of  Squint  applied  to  these  openings, 
but  it  has  been  long  in  use.  The  name  of  hayioscope 
has  lately  been  applied  to  them,  but  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  to  give  new  Greek  names  to  the  parts  of  Eng- 
lish buildings. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Squire,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Warminster,  Wiltshire,  in  171-1,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1733  and  A.M.  in 
1737.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Wynn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  in  1739  gave  him  the 
chancellorshij)  and  a  canonry  of  Wells,  and  afterwards 
collated  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  In  17-18  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Topslield,  Essex,  and 
in  1749  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  presented  in 
1750  by  archbishop  Herring  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne, 
Westminster,  and  soon,  by  the  king,  to  the  vicarage  of 
(ireenwich,  Kent.  On  the  establishment  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  III) 
he  was  appointed  his  clerk  of  the  closet.  In  1700  he 
was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol,  and  in  1701 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's.  He 
died  May  G,  1700.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Anti(|uary  societies.  Among  his  theological  works  are 
the  following:  The  Ancient  Hhtory  of  the  Hebrews  Vin- 
dinited  (Camb.  1741,  8vo)  : — IniHjJ'er-ence  to  Religion  In- 
excusable (1758,  8 vo;  new  ed.  l'2mo  and  8vo): — Princi- 
ples of  Iieli(/iim,  in  a  catechism  (1703,  8vo): — Sermons 
(1745-05,  all  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biof/.  /Hct.  s.  v.;  Al- 
libone,  JHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  Authors,  s.  v.;  Hook, 
Krcles.  Hio(/.  s.  v. 

Sraddha  (Sanscrit,  belief),  is  the  name  of  the  fu- 
neral ceremony  of  the  Hindis,  in  which  balls  of  food 
and  water  are  offered  to  the  deceased  ancestors  of  the 
saeriticer,  or  to  the  Pil/is,i)r  manes,  collectively.  It  is 
specially  performed  for  a  paren/.  recently  deceased,  or 
for  three  paternal  ancestors,  and  is  sujiposed  necessary 
to  secure  the  ascent  and  resi<lence  of  the  sonl  of  the  de- 
ceased in  a  world  a))propri.ited  to  tlie  manes.  It  is  also 
a  ceremony  of  rcidiciiii;  as  well  as  mourning,  and  there 
are  various  Sraddlias  to  i)c  cnunieratcd,  viz. :  1.  Con- 
\  stunt,  or  the  daily  olVerings  to  the  manes  in  general, 
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and  those  offered  on  certain  days  of  every  month.  2. 
Occusionul,  as  those  for  a  recently  deceased  relative,  or 
on  various  domestic  occasions,  as  the  birth  of  a  son,  etc. 
3.  Voluntary/,  performed  for  a  special  object,  such  as  the 
hope  of  religious  merit,  etc.  The  proper  seasons  for 
the  worship  of  the  manes  collectively  are  the  dark  fort- 
night (or  period  of  the  moon's  wane),  tlie  day  of  the 
new  moon,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  eclipses, 
etc.  The  presentation  of  the  ball  of  food  to  the  de- 
ceased and  to  his  progenitors  in  both  lines  is  the  office 
of  the  nearest  male  relative,  and  is  the  test  and  title 
of  his  claim  to  the  inheritance. — Chambers's  Eiicycloj). 
s.  V. 

Sramanas  (Singhalese  srama,  'performance  of  as- 
ceticism), a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who 
are  monks  as  to  their  mode  of  living,  but  priests  as  to 
the  world  without.  Their  vows  are  in  no  case  irrevo- 
cable. They  seek  their  food  by  carrying  the  alms-bowl 
from  door  to  door,  and  their  chief  employment  is  teach- 
ing the  novices,  or  writing  books  upon  the  leaf  of  the 
talipot. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.  See  Hardy, 
Eastern  Moiiuchism. 

Sravaka  or  Sra'waka  (Sanscrit  sru,  to  hem-),  a 
name  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  who,  through  the  hear- 
ing of  his  doctrine  and  by  practicing  the  four  great 
Buddhistic  truths,  attain  to  the  qualification  of  an  Ar- 
hat,  or  Buddhist  saint.  From  among  these  disciples 
eighty  are  called  the  Mahsararakus,  or  the  great  Sra- 
vakas.  The  Sravakas  are  entitled  to  the  predicate 
Ayushmat,  or  "  one  possessed  of  long  life."  This  name 
is  also  given  among  the  Nepaulese  to  one  of  the  four 
orders  into  which  their  priests  are  divided. — Chambers^s 
Encyclop.  s.  v.     See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism, 

Sreiansa,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  lord  of  the 
rhinoceros,  which  is  his  symbol ;  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  Buddhas  recognised  by  the  .Jains.  He  was  a  son 
of  Vishnu  and  Vishna  (the  name  given  by  them  to 
Lakshmi,  Vishnu's  consort). 

Sri-pada,  the  name  given  to  the  worship  of  the 
impressidus  of  Gotama's  foot.  The  legend  is  that  on 
the  third  visit  of  the  sage  to  Ceylon,  in  the  eighth  year 
after  he  obtained  the  Buddhaship,  he  left  an  impres- 
sion of  his  foot  on  the  summit  of  the  nKumtain  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Peak,  7420  feet  above 
the  sea,  intended  as  a  seal  to  declare  that  Lanka  would 
be  the  inheritance  of  Buddha.  In  the  same  journej'  he 
left  other  impressions  of  a  similar  kind  in  different 
parts  of  India.  The  footstep  is  said  to  be  a  superficial 
hollow  five  feet  three  and  three-fourths  inches  long  and 
between  two  feet  seven  inches  and  two  feet  five  inches 
wide.  The  summit  of  the  peak  is  aimnally  visited  by 
great  numbers.    See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  '221. 

Srudasanen,  Sruddaggirti,  and  Srudavar- 
men,  in  Hindu  mythology,  are  three  of  the  five  sons 
born  of  Drovadei,  the  wife  of  the  five  Pandus,  to  her 
husbands.  The  others  were  named  Pridyvandaf/en  and 
Sandaniyen. 

Ssafarino  Kagami,  in  .Japanese  mythology,  is 
the  mirror  of  knowledge  which  is  placed  before  the 
prince  of  hell,  and  which  serves  to  reveal  to  him  in 
their  true  character  all  the  sins  of  the  persons  who 
come  into  his  presence. 

Ssangjai  is  the  name  of  Buddha  in  Thiljct,  where 
the  highest  veneration  is  accorded  him  as  the  rider  of 
the  present  world-period.  Three  other  Buddhas  have 
preceded  Ssangjai,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six 
are  yet  to  follow.    See  Buddhism;  Lamaism  ,  Thibkt. 

Ssodadani,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  king  of  Ma- 
gadha,  the  miildk'.  kingdom  of  India  and  the  i)rincipnl 
scene  of  all  its  myths.  Ssodadani  was  married  to 
Maha-maya,  the  virgin  wife  who  was  chosen  by  Sak- 
yamuni,  that,  after  he  had  entered  her  womb  as  a  five- 
colored  ray,  he  might  be  born  of  her,  and  who  accord- 
ingly gave  birth  to  the  Buddha  in  the  grove  of  Lomba 
through  her  right  armpit.     See  Blddiia. 


Stabat  Mater,  or,  better,  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mater  Speciosa  (q.  v.),  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Passion  hymn  of  .Jacopone  de  Benedictis.  Its 
[iroper  name  is  Planctus  Beatie  Viryinis,  or  iSequentia  de 
Septeni  Doloribns  Ji.  Viryinis,  or  De  Compassione  Beatce 
Viryinis.  This  hymn  has  been  regarded  by  universal  con- 
sent as  the  most  pathetic  and  touching  of  Latin  Church 
lyrics,  and  inferior  onlj'  to  the  Dies  h-w  (q.  v.),  which 
stands  alone  in  its  glory  and  overpowering  effect.  It  was 
spread  all  over  Europe  b}'  the  Flagellants,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Cross  (Crucifratres),  and  Cross-bearers  (Cruciferi), 
"penitents  who,  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  loth  centuries, 
went  about  in  procession  day  and  night,  travelling  ev- 
erywhere, naked  to  the  waist,  with  heads  covered  with  a 
white  cap  or  hood  (whence  they  received,  likewise,  the 
appellation  of  De(dbatores),  singing  penitential  psalms, 
and  whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed.  By 
their  means  it  was  that  the  knowledge  of  this  hymn  was 
first  carried  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe."  Once 
sung  in  penitential  ])rocessions,  it  graihially  found  a  place 
in  almost  every  breviary  or  missal.  For  "  it  t)reathes  the 
spirit  of  profound  repentance  and  glowing  love,  such  as 
can  be  kindled  only  by  long  and  intense  contemplation 
of  the  mysterv  of  the  cross — the  most  amazing  and  af- 
fecting spectacle  ever  presented  to  the  gaze  of  heaven 
and  earth.  The  agony  of  Mary  at  the  cross,  and  the 
sword  which  then  pierceil  througli  her  soul,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Simon  (Luke  ii,  35),  never  found  a 
more  perfect  expression.  It  surpasses  in  effect  the 
Mater-Dolorosas  of  the  greatest  painters."  The  kej^- 
note  of  the  hymn  is  contained  iu  the  first  two  lines,  and 
is  suggested  liy  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentence  of  .John 
as  found  in  the  Latin  version,  "  Stabat  juxta  crucem 
mater  ejus"  (xix,  25),  which  has  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  art. 

I.  Text. — In  its  received  form  it  reads  as  follows : 

Stabat  mater  d<ilorosa 
Juxtii  ciuceni  laci ymosa, 

Dum*  peudebatFilius; 
Cujus  aniniiun  gementem, 
Contristatanit  :\c  dolentem, 

Pertrausivit  glad  his. 

O  qnam  tristis  et  .nfflicta 
Fuit  ilia  beuedicta 
Mater  Unigeiiiti  ! 
Qiiffi  mceiebat  et  dolebat 
Et  treniebnt,  cinnt  videbat 
Nati  poenas  iuclyti ! 

Quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret 
Matreni  Cliristi5  si  viderel 

Iu  tanto  stipplicio? 
Quis  non  posset  contristari, 
Piam  niatieni  conteniplari 

Boleuteiu  cum  Fillo? 

Pro  peocatis  suse  gentis 
Vidit  Jesiim  in  toiinentis 

Et  flagellis  subdituin  ; 
Vidit  suuni  diilcem  Natnra 
Moiieiitem,ll  desolatnm, 

Dum  eniisit  spiritum. 

Pia^  mater,  fons  amoris! 
Me  sentire  vim  doloris 

Fac,  ut  tecum  hiiieam. 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  nieiim 
In  aniando  Christum  Deum, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 

Sancia  mnter,  istnd  agas, 
Crncifixi  Ilge  plagas 

Cordi  nieo  valide.** 
Tui  Nati  vnhieiati, 
Tain  digiiali  pro  nic  pati 

Poenas  niecuni  divide. 

Fac  me  vere  tecnintt  fiere, 
Crucitixo  coudojeie, 

Donee  ego  vixero. 
•Tuxta  crucem  tecum  stare, 
Meque  tibi  sociarett 

Iu  planctu  desidero. 


Various  readings:  *qun;  fcontristniitcvt;  tdiim;  iChris- 
timatrern;  t  viorierulo ;  ^  ej'i ;  **mriile;  if  teaim  vere,  te- 
cum pie;  ttet  i/te  tibi  vociare,  or  (c  libentcr,  or  tibi  rue  con- 
sjciare. 
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Virgo  virfriniim  prieclara, 
Milii  tarn*  iion  sis  amarn, 

F«c  me  tfciim  planireie: 
Flic  III  portem  C'hristi  mortem, 
Passioiiis  fac  congortein, 

Et  pla>;a»t  recolere.t 

Flic  me  plasri*  vuluerari, 
Cnice  hac  iiieliriari} 

Ob  amoreiny  Filii. 
Iiiflamtnatuseiit  accenons.ir 
Per  te,  Vii^o,  sim  defeusus, 

III  die  juuicii. 

Fac  me  crnce  cnstodiri 
Mcirte  Clirisii  prieinuuiri, 

Ciiiifoveri  gratia. 
Qiiaiido  corpus  morietnr, 
Fac  nt  animiB  doiietur 

Paradisi  gloria.** 

II.  .1  iithorsliip.— In  the  case  of  this  hymn,  as  in  that 
of  the  Jties  Ira,  it  has  been  a  mat  ter  of  dispute  wlio  was 
the  writer.  The  Slabut  Muter  has  been  variously  as- 
cribed to  ptipe  Innocent  III,  but  without  any  proof;  for  al- 
tliougli  Kbert  (in  the  .1  ll;/emtineii  bibliu;iraphUcken  Lexi- 
cons i,H74)  mentions  this  fact,  yet  he  rejects  the  o])inion 
as  to  the  authorsliip  of  Innocent.  The  Florentine  histo- 
rian Antonius  tells  us  that,  according  to  some,  one  of  the 
(iregories  was  the  author  of  the  hymn;  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  it  was  Gregory  IX,  X,  or  XI.  The  Geno- 
ese chancellor  and  historian  (ieorgius  Stella  ascribes 
the  hymn  to  pope  John  XXII  (13l()-1334),  an  opinion 
adopted  liy  the  famous  historians  Johann  and  Johann 
Ge<irg  Midler.  Others  have  referred  its  paternity, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  to  St.  Hernard.  Dismiss- 
ing all  these  as  conjectures  unsupported  by  proof,  it 
is  now  generally  conceded,  on  the  authority  of  Luke 
Wadding,  the  Irish  historian  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  himself  one  of  the  number,  that  the  author  of  this 
hymn  is  (Jiacomo  da  Todi.  better  known  as  Giacopone, 
or  Jacopone.  Ilis  pro|ier  name  was  Jacobus  de  Bcne- 
dictis,  or  (iiacomo  de'  Henedetti,  he  being  a  descendant 
of  the  noble  famih'  of  the  IJenedetti  of  Todi  (Tiider,  Tii- 
di-rlum ;  hence  he  is  also  called  Jacoponus  Tudertinus), 
in  l'ml)ria,  Italy.  He  successfully  studied  and  prac- 
ticed law ;  but  was  converted  in  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  wife  in  a  theatre,  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benetit  of  the  poor,  and  united  himself  to  the  Order  of 
the  Franciscans.  This  Order,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  was  then  in  the  fervor  of  its  first  love,  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  enthusiastic 
youths.  "  Its  ruling  idea  and  aim  was  the  literal  imita- 
tion of  the  poor  and  humble  life  of  Christ.  St.  Francis 
died  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  which  are  said  to  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  his  liands  and  side  through  the 
jilastic  |H)wer  of  an  imagination  drunk  with  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  the  crucilieil  lledoemer."  Animated 
by  the  same  sjiirit,  (Jiacopone  went  to  fanatical  extremes 
ill  his  zeal  for  ascetic  holiness  and  spiritual  martyrdom. 
He  eiiileavored  to  atone,  by  self-sought  tortures,  for  his 
own  sins,  and  "  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  in  the  af- 
tlictioiis  of  Christ,"  for  the  good  of  others.  He  was  sub- 
ject, as  Wadding  t.\|)res.sly  states,  to  fits  of  insanily, 
Icailiiig  liiiii  at  one  lime  to  eiiler  the  public  market- 
jdace  naked,  witli  a  saddle  on  his  back  and  a  bridle  in 
liin  mouth,  walking  on  all  fours  like  a  horse  ;  and  at  an- 
other, after  aiioiiuing  himself  with  oil  and  rolling  him- 
self in  feathers  of  various  colors,  to  make  his  ap]>earance 
suddenly,  in  this  unseemly  and  hideous  guise,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  assembly  gathered  together  at  the  house 
of  his  br'iihcr  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage; and  ibis,  loo,  in  disregard  of  previous  precaution- 
ary eiilrenties  of  friends  who,  apprehensive,  it  seems,  at 
ihe  time  they  invited  liim,  that  he  might  be  guilty  of 
Borne  crazy  maiiifestntioii  or  other,  liad  begged  liim  not 
to  do  anything  to  disturl)  the  wedding  festivities,  but 
to  Itehave  ait  an  ordinary  citizen.  "  Ho  was  called  Gia- 
copone, ur  llic  (ireat  Jacob,  at  first  in  derision,  perhaps, 

Vnrlont  reii(llii:.'H:  'jam;  f  pmuim  ;  tj>lnfji»  te  rernlerc ; 
fertu-f  /iir  iiif  hnr  lu-nri ;  U't  cruore;  % jldmviia  urar  ne 
(UC  urur)  «urc<rit«U4 ,-  "gratia. 


also,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  many  Jacobs  among 
the  Franciscans.  For  tlie  syllabic  sufflx  one  in  Italian 
indicates  greatness  or  elevation ;  as  alberone,  great  tree, 
from  ulbero ;  coppellone,  from  cappello,  hat ;  portone,  from 
porta,  door;  saUme,  from  sala,  saloon"  (Schaff).  For 
ten  years  he  carried  on  these  ascetic  excesses;  and  when 
at  the  end  of  this  time  he  desired  to  be  received  by  the 
Minorites,  and  thej-  hesitated  on  account  of  his  reputed 
insanity,  their  scruples  were  overcome  by  reading  his 
work  On  Contempt  of  the  World,  conceiving  that  it  was 
impossible  that  an  insane  man  could  write  so  excellent 
a  book. 

As  a  Jlinorite  he  was  not  willing  to  become  a  priest, 
but  only  a  lay-brother.  "Very  severe  against  himself 
he  was,"  says  Wa(l<ling,  "always  full  of  desire  to  imitate 
Christ  and  suffer  for  him.  In  an  ecstasy  he  imagined, 
at  times,  that  he  saw  him  with  his  bodily  eyes.  Very 
often  he  was  seen  sighing,  sometimes  weeping,  some- 
times singing,  sometimes  embracing  trees,  and  exclaim- 
ing, 'O  sweet  Jesus!  O  gracious  Jesus!  O  beloved  Je- 
sus!' Often  he  conversed  with  his  Saviour,  who  call- 
ed him  dearest  Jacob.  Once  when  weeping  loudly,  on 
being  asked  the  cause,  he  answered,  '  Because  Love  is 
not  loved.'"  That  Jacopone  was  in  deep  earnest  with 
his  ascetic  life  is  beyond  all  doubt.  For  determining  the 
genuineness  of  love  he  gives  these  searching  tests :  "  Al- 
though I  cannot  know  positively  that  I  love,  yet  I  have 
some  good  marks  of  it.  Among  others  it  is  a  sign  of 
love  to  God  when  I  ask  the  Lord  for  something,  and  he 
does  it  not,  and  I  love  him,  notwithstanding,  more  than 
before.  If  he  does  contrary  to  that  which  I  seek  for  in 
my  prayer,  and  I  love  him  twofold  more  than  before,  it 
is  a  sign  of  right  love.  Of  love  to  my  neighbor  I  have 
this  sign,  namely,  that  when  he  injures  me  I  love  him 
not  less  than  before.  Did  I  love  him  less,  it  would  prove 
that  I  had  loved  not  him  previously,  but  myself."  On 
the  subjugation  of  the  senses  he  allegorizes  in  this  wise  : 
"A  very  beautiful  virgin  had  five  brothers,  and  all  were 
very  poor;  and  the  virgin  had  a  precious  jewel  of  great 
worth.  One  of  her  brethren  was  a  guitar-player,  the 
second  a  painter,  the  third  a  cook,  the  fourth  a  spice- 
dealer,  the  fifth  a  pimp;  each  desired  the  jewel.  The 
first  was  willing  to  play,  and  so  on  ;  but  she  said,  What 
shall  I  do  when  the  music  has  ceased?  In  short,  she 
remained  firm  and  kept  the  jewel.  At  last  a  great  king 
came,  who  was  willing  to  make  her  his  bride  and  give 
her  eternal  life  if  she  would  give  up  to  him  the  jewel. 
She  re()lied :  How  can  I,  O  my  beloved,  to  such  grace 
refuse  the  stone  ?  and  so  she  gave  it  to  him."  It  is  plain 
that  by  the  five  brethren  are  meant  the  five  senses ;  by 
the  virgin,  the  soul;  and  by  the  precious  jewel,  the  will. 
With  such  severe  principles  and  severer  ascetic  life,  Ja- 
copone could  not  fail  to  earnestly  denounce  the  corrup- 
tions of  his  time  in  general,  and  especially  the  licentious 
manners,  wickedness,  and  debaucheries  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  deeply  sunken  condition  of  the  Church.  He 
was  especially  severe  on  pope  Boniface  VIII,  who  pun- 
ished him  bj' excommunication  and  hard  imprisonment. 
Boniface,  one  day  passing  the  cell  where  Jacopone  was, 
asked  mockingly,  "  When  will  you  come  out'?"  He  an- 
swered, "When  you  come  in."  After  the  death  of  this 
bad  pope,  in  1308,  Jacopone  was  set  free,  and  closed  his 
earthly  jiilgrimage  at  an  advanced  age,  Dec.  25,  1306, 
and  was  buried  at  Todi.  "He  died,"  says  Wadding, 
"like  a  swan,  having  composed  several  hymns  just  be- 
fore his  death."  The  inscription  on  his  grave  tells  the 
story  of  his  life : 

"Ossa  B.  Jacopoiii  de  Benedictis 
Turtertini,  Fr.  Oidiuis  Minorum 
Qui  stultus  propter  Chiistum 
Nova  Muiuhiiii  arte  delusit, 
Et  Cceluin  riipuit. 
OI)dJ)riiiivit  in  Doniiiio 
Die  XXV  Decembris,  Aiiiio  MCCLXXXXVI." 

The  year  1290  is  not  correct;  hence  Wadding  calls  this 
date  a  cnmsus  error. 

The  Mater  Dolorosa  has  furnished  the  text  to  some 
of  the  noblest  musical  compositions  by  Palestriua,  I'ergo- 
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lesi,  Astorga,  Haj'dn,  Bellini,  Rossini,  Neukomm.  That 
of  Palestriua  is  still  annually  performed  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  during  the  Passion  week;  that  of  Pergolesi,  the 
last  and  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  the  estimation  of  critics  of 
Pergolesi's  compositions.  Tieck,  in  his  Phaiitasus  (ed. 
1812,  ii,  384  sq.),  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "The  loveliness  of  sorrow  in  the  depth  of  pain, 
this  smiling  in  pain,  this  childlikeness  which  touches 
the  highest  heaven,  had  to  me  never  before  risen  so 
bright  in  the  soul;  I  had  to  turn  away  to  conceal  my 
tears,  especially  at  the  place  'Vidit  suum  didcem  Na- 
tum.'  How  signiticant  that  the  Amen,  after  all  is  con- 
cluded, still  sounds  and  plays  in  itself,  and,  in  tender 
emotion,  can  find  no  end,  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  dry  up 
the  tears  and  would  still  till  itself  with  sobbings!  The 
hymn  itself  is  touching  and  profoundly  penetrating. 
Surely  the  poet  sang  these  rhymes,  'Qua3  moerebat  et 
dolebat  cum  videbat,"  with  a  moved  mind."  It  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  great  impression  which  the  Stubat  Ma- 
ter of  the  young  artist  (Pergolesi)  made  on  its  first  per- 
formance inflamed  another  musician  with  such  furious 
envy  that  he  stabbetl  the  young  man  as  he  left  the 
church.  This  tradition  was  long  ago  disproved ;  but  as 
Pergolesi  died  at  an  early  age,  it  may,  as  some  one  re- 
marks, be  permitted  to  the  poet  to  refer  to  this  story, 
and  allow  him  to  fall  as  a  victim  of  his  art  and  inspira- 
tion. 

III.  Translations. — Like  the  Dies  Irce  this  hymn  has 
challenged  and  defied  the  skill  of  the  best  translators 
and  imitators.  Thus  Lisco  mentions  about  eighty 
German  translations  and  four  Dutch.  The  earliest 
German  translation  is  that  by  Herman  of  Salzburg 
(^Maria  stuend  in  swinden  smerczen').  Of  other  transla- 
tors we  mention  L.  Tieck,  De  la  Motte  Fouque,  A.  L. 
Follen,  Wessenberg,  Daniel,  Lisco,  Konigsfeld,  A.  Knapp, 
etc.  Of  English  translations  we  mention  that  of  E.  Cas- 
wall,  in  Hymns  and  Poems,  "  At  the  cross  her  station 
keeping;"  that  of  lord  Lindsay,  in  The  Seven  Great 
Hymns  of  the  Mediceval  Church  (N.  Y.  1866),  p.  98 : 

"  By  the  crosB  sad  vigil  keeping, 
Stood  the  mournful  inotlier  weeping, 
While  on  it  the  Saviour  hung." 

By  Mant,  in  Ancient  Hymns,  p.  96 : 

"By  the  cross  gad  vigil  keephig. 
Stood  the  mother,  dolefid,  weeping, 
Where  her  Son  extended  hung." 

By  Benedict,  in  Hymns  of  Hildehert,  p.  65 : 

"Weeping  stood  his  mother,  sighing 
By  the  cross  where  Jesus,  dying, 
Hung  aloft  on  Calvary." 

But  the  best  translation  is  undoidjtedly  that  of  Dr.  Coles, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  runs  thus : 

"Stood  th'  afflicted  mother  weeping, 
Near  the  cioss  her  station  keeping, 

Whereon  hung  her  Sini  and  Lord  ; 
Through  whose  spirit  sympathizing, 
Sorrowing  and  agonizing, 

Also  passed  the  cruel  sword. 

"  Oh  !  how  mournful  and  distressed 
Was  that  favored  and  most  blessed 

Mother  of  the  Only  Son  ! 
Trembling,  grieving,  bosom  heaving, 
While  perceiving,  scarce  believing, 

Pains  of  that  Illustrious  One. 

"  Who  the  man  who,  called  a  brother, 
Would  not  wee))  saw  tie  Christ's  mother 

In  such  deep  distress  and  wild  ? 
Who  could  not  sad  tiibuie  render 
Witnessing  that  mother  tender 

Agonizing  with  her  Child  ? 

"  For  his  peoi)le's  sins  atoning, 
Hini  she  saw  in  torments  groaning, 

Given  to  the  scourger's  rod  ; 
Saw  her  darling  oft'spiing  dying. 
Desolate,  forsaken,  crying, 

Yield  his  spirit  up  to  God. 


"  Make  me  feel  thy  sorrow's  power. 
That  with  thee  I  tears  may  shower, 

Tender  mother,  fount  of  love  ! 
Make  my  heart  with  love  unceasing 
Burn  towards  Christ  the  Lord,  that  pleasing 

I  may  be  to  him  above. 

"  Holy  mother,  this  be  granted, 
That  the  slain  One's  wounds  be  planted 

Firmly  in  my  heart  to  bide. 
Of  him  wounded,  all  astounded — 
Depths  unbounded  for  me  sounded, 

AH  the  pangs  with  me  divide. 

"  Make  me  weep  with  thee  in  union ; 
With  the  Crucitied  cimimuuion 

In  his  grief  and  suffering  give. 
Near  the  cross  with  tears  unfailing 
I  would  join  thee  in  tliy  wailing 

Here  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

"  Maid  of  maidens,  all  excelling! 
Be  not  bitter,  me  repelling, 

Make  thou  me  a  mourner  too ; 
Make  me  bear  about  Christ's  dying, 
Share  his  passion,  shame  defying, 

All  his  wounds  in  me  renew. 

"  Wound  for  wound  be  there  created ; 
With  the  cross  intoxicated 

For  thy  Son's  dear  sake,  I  pray 
May  I,  tired  with  pure  affection, 
Virgin,  have  through  tliee  protection 
In  the  solemn  judgment-day. 

"  Let  me  by  the  cross  be  warded. 
By  the  death  of  Christ  be  guarded, 

Nourished  by  divine  supplies. 
When  the  body  death  hath  riven. 
Grant  that  to  the  soul  be  given 
Glories  bright  of  Paradise." 

IV.  Criticism. — As  to  the  character  of  this  liymn,  Dr. 
Coles  says :  "  No  admiration  of  the  lyric  excellence  of 
the  Stahat  Mater  should  be  allowed  to  blind  the  reader 
to  those  objectionable  features  which  must  always  suf- 
fice, as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  exclude  it  from  ev- 
ery hymnarium  of  Protestant  Christendom.  For  not 
only  is  Mary  made  the  object  of  religious  worship,  but 
the  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  freely 
ascribed  to  her.  Her  agency  is  invoked  as  if  she  were 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  had  powers  co-ordi- 
dinate  and  equal.  Plainly  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  not  of  any  creature,  to  '  work  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do;'  to  effect  spiritual  changes;  to  'take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us;'  and  yet 
these  are  the  very  things  which  she  herself  is  asked  to 
accomplish  for  the  suppliant."  True  as  this  is,  yet  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  worthy  of  consideration  :  "  But 
we  should  make  allowance  for  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  not  overlook  the  truth 
which  underlies  almost  every  error  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  gives  it  such  power  over  the  pious  feelings 
of  her  members." 

V.  Literature.  —  On  the  author's  life,  see  Wad- 
ding, Annales  Minorum  seu  Trium  Ordinum  a  S.  Fran- 
cisco Institutorum  (2d  ed.  Rome,  1731  sq.  [21  vols,  in  all] ), 
iv,  407  sq. ;  v,  606  scj. ;  vi,  76  sq.  The  best  monograph 
is  still  Lisco's  Stabat  Mater  (Berlin,  1843),  to  which 
may  be  added  Dr.  Coles's  Latin  Hymns  (N.  Y.  1868), 
mainly  based  on  Lisco's  work.  Dr.  Schaff"  published  au 
article  on  the  two  Stabat  Maters  in  the  Hours  at  Home 
for  May,  1867,  p.  50-58.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
Dutch  translations  of  this  hymn,  published  in  the  Bd- 
gisch  Museum  voor  de  tieikrduitscke  Tael-  en  Letterkunde 
en  de  Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlands,  uiti/er/even  door  J.  F. 
Willems.  Te  Gent,  bij  Gyselinck  (i839),  p.  443-472. 
See  also  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  xiv,  718-720;  Theoloi/. 
U nicer  sal- Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Uymnnl.  ii, 
114 ;  Ozanam,  Les  Poetes  Frandscains  en  Halie  au  Ti-ei- 
zieme  Siecle,  avec  un  Choix  des  Petites  Fleurs  de  St. 
Frangois,  traduits  de  rHulien  (Paris,  1852 ;  Germ,  transl. 
bv  N.  H.  Julius,  MUnster,  1853).  See  Matkr  Dolo- 
KOSA.     (B.  P.) 

STABAT  MATER  SPECIOSA  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  (q.  v.).  While  the 
former  sets  forth  the  sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Mother  at 
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the  cross,  the  Muter  Specimt  speaks  of  the  joys  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  maiitjfr.  For  five  centuries  the  .\hittr 
Specii'sa  was  forgotten,  until  A.  F.  Dzanam,  in  his  Po- 
etts  Fnnicbcaifui,  rescuetl  it  from  ol>li\ion  and  jxave 
it  once  more  to  the  worlil.  Cardinal  Dicpenbrock, 
bishop  of  Hreslau,  made  an  admirable  (ierman  transla- 
tion of  this  Nativity  hymn,  and  the  lat€  Dr.  John  Ma- 
son  Neale  published  the  original  Latin,  with  the  first 
Knglish  translation,  in  August,  186G,  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 

I.  Ttxt. — The  hymn  itself  runs  thus: 

Siahat  milter  speciosa 
Juxia  fupiium  gaudiora, 

Diiin  jacebat  parviihis; 
Ciijus  animnm  gnudentem 
L:ictabuiidam  ac  feiveulem 

Penraiisivit  jubilus. 

O  quani  iaeta  et  beata 
Fuit  ilia  immaciilata 

Mater  Unigeniti ! 
Qniv  gaiidebat  el  ridebat, 
Exiiliabat,  cum  videbat 

Nati  parium  iuclyti. 

Quis  jam  est  qui  non  gauderet 
C'liribti  matrem  si  videret 

In  tanto  solalio* 
Qnis  nun  posset  collsetari, 
C'liristi  matrem  contemplari 

Ludeuiem  cum  Filio? 

Pro  peccatis  sn;e  geiitis 
C'hl•i^tum  vidit  cum  jumeutis 

El  algori  sul)dituni : 
Vidit  suuni  diilcem  Natum 
Vairieruem,  adoratum, 

Vili  diversorio. 

Nato  Christo  iu  pr.-esepe 
Coeli  cives  cannui  l«te 

Cum  immenso  gaudio ; 
Siabat  senex  cum  puella 
Kon  cum  verbo  iiec  loquela 

Stupesceutes  cordibus. 

Eja  mater,  fous  amoris, 
ile  senlire  vim  ardoris, 

Fac  ut  tecum  sentiam  ! 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum 
Li  amatum  Christum  Deum, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 

Sancta  mater,  istud  agas, 
Prone  iuu'oducas  plagas 

C'oidi  flxas  vallde. 
Tui  Nali  ccjeIo  lapsi, 
Jam  diguall  fccuo  nasci 

I'cDuas  mecum  divide. 

Fac  me  vere  congaudere, 
Jesu  lino  cohaerere 

Donee  ego  vixero. 
In  me  sistat  ard<u-  tui; 
Puerino  fac  me  frui 

Dum  sum  iu  exilio. 
Huuc  ardoiem  fac  commuuera, 
Ke  me  faciaf  imuiiiMem 

Ab  hoc  desiderio. 

Virt:o  virginnm  piieclara, 
Alibi  jam  mui  ^iJ^  amara; 

Fac  nie  parvum  rapere  ; 
Fac  ul  puli'hrum  fantem  portein, 
(^ui  iiascendo  vicit  mortem, 

Voleus  viiam  tradere. 

Fac  me  tecum  natiari, 
Kalo  me  inebriari, 

Stalls  iiiier  tripudlo. 
Iiillauimaliis  et  accensus 
OI>Hlupe^cil  <>ninii4  heu»u8 

Tali  de  commercio. 

Oinjies  Htalxiliim  amautes, 
Kl  pHstoren  vigilantes 

PiTiioclanlcn  sociaut. 
Per  virtutem  Nati  tui 
Ora  ut  elertl  buI 

Ad  patriam  veninnt. 

Fac  me  Nato  cuHtodlri, 
Verbo  Dei  piii'muniri, 

Coiifeivari  gratia; 
C^miiido  corpuH  morletur, 
Jac  ut  aiiiniiL'  donetur 

Tui  Nati  vibio. 

II.  .1  iilliorthtp.—iU  to  the  source  of  this  hymn,  both 
Ozaiiain  and  L)r.  Ncalc  ascribe  it  to  Jacoponc  da  Todi, 


the  author  of  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa;  while  Drs. 
Schatt'  and  Cides  regard  the  Mater  Speciosa  as  the  work 
of  some  admiring  imitator.  Against  the  latter  opinion 
it  maj-  be  observed  that  the  second  edition  of  the  Italian 
poems  of  Jacoponc  (Lainle  di  Fra  Jacopone  da  Todi), 
which  appeared  at  Ikeseia  in  1-19.5,  contains  an  appendix 
of  several  Latin  poems,  among  which  is  one  I)e  Con- 
temptii  Miindi,  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Brunei,  also  the  titabat  Mater  Speciosa.  On  this 
ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  general  agreement 
of  the  hymn  with  what  we  know  of  Jacopone  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Franciscan  poetry,  Luke  Wadding 
ascribed  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  to  Jacopone,  who 
has  ever  since  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  author. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  or  contemporary  evi- 
dence, this  opinion  is  no  more  than  a  probalde  conject- 
ure; but  it  is  preferable  to  other  conjectures.  From 
the  want  of  tinish  and  the  number  of  imperfect  rhymes, 
Dr.  Neale  infers  that  the  Mater  Speciosa  was  composed 
first;  but  Dr.  SchalT,  and  with  him  Dr.  Coles,  takes  an 
opposite  opinion.  Says  Dr.  SchafiF :  "  The  Mater  Do- 
lorosa was  evidently  suggested  by  the  Scripture  scene 
as  briefly  stated  by  St.  John  in  the  first  words  of  the 
poem  (in  the  Vulgate  version);  and  this,  again,  sug- 
gested the  cradle-hjmn  as  a  counterpart.  It  is  a  par- 
allelism of  contrast  which  runs  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  Mater  Speciosa  is  a  Christmas  hymn,  and  sings 
the  overflowing  joy  of  IMary  at  the  cradle  of  the  new- 
born Saviour.  The  Mater  Dolorosa  is  a  (iood-Friday 
hj-mn,  and  sings  the  piercing  agony  of  IMary  at  the 
cross  of  her  divine -human  Son.  They  breathe  the 
same  love  to  Christ,  and  the  burning  desire  to  become 
identified  with  Mary  by  sympathy  in  the  intensity  of 
her  joy  as  in  the  intensity  of  her  grief.  They  are  the 
same  in  structure,  and  excel  alike  in  the  singularly 
touching  music  of  language  and  the  soft  cadence  that 
echoes  the  sentiment.  Both  consist  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  describes  the  objective  situation;  the  sec- 
ond identifies  the  author  with  the  situation,  and  ad- 
dresses the  Virgin  as  an  object  of  worship.  Both  bear 
the  impress  of  their  age  and  of  the  monastic  order  which 
probablj'  gave  them  birth.  They  are  Koman  Catholic 
in  that  they  fix  the  pious  contemplation  upon  the  mother 
first,  and  only  through  her  upon  the  Son ;  while  the 
Protestant  looks  first  upon  the  Sf)n,  and  worships  him 
only.  For  this  feature  of  Mariolatrj'  they  are,  as  a 
whole,  unsuitable  for  an  evangelical  hymn-book,  unless 
the}'  be  so  changed  as  to  place  Christ  in  the  foreground, 
and  to  address  the  prayer  to  liim." 

III.  T7-aiislatio}is.—'SVe  subjoin  to  this  text  of  Dr. 
Neale  his  English  translation : 

"  Full  of  beauty  stood  the  mother 
By  the  manger,  blest  o'er  other, 

Wliere  her  little  one  she  lays: 
For  her  inmost  soul's  elaticm, 
In  its  fervid  juldbitioii, 

Thrills  with  ecstasy  of  praise. 

"  Oh  !  what  glad,  what  rapturous  feeling 
Filled  thai  blessed  motber,  kneeling 

I5y  the  S(de-begotteii  One! 
How,  her  heart  w'iih  laui:hter  bounding, 
Slie  beheld  the  work  astounding. 
Saw  his  birth,  the  glorious  Son  ! 

"  Who  is  he  that  sight  who  beareth 
Nor  Christ's  mother's  solace  shaieih 

III  her  bosom  as  he  lay? 
^^'ho  is  he  that  would  not  render 
Tend'rest  love  for  love  so  tender — 

Love,  with  that  dear  Babe  at  play? 

"  For  the  trespass  of  her  nation 
She  wiih  oxen  saw  his  sialion 

Subjected  to  cold  and  woe; 
Saw  her  sweetest  oflVpring's  wailing, 
Wise  men  hiui  with  worship  hailing, 

In  ilie  stable,  mean  and  low. 

"  Jesus  lying  in  the  manger. 
Heavenly  armies  sang  the  stranger, 

In  tli(!  great  joy  bearing  part ; 
Stood  the  old  miin  with  the  maiden, 
No  words  speaking,  only  laden 

With  this  wonder  iu  their  heart. 
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•'  Mother,  fount  of  love  still  flowing, 
Let  me,  with  thy  raptm-e  >,'lowinir, 

Learn  to  sympathize  with  thee: 
Let  me  raise  my  heart's  devotion 
Up  to  Christ  with  pure  emotiou, 

That  accepted  I  may  be. 

•'  Mother,  let  me  win  this  blessing, 
Let  his  sorrow's  deep  impressing 

In  my  heart  engraved  remain  : 
Since  thy  Son,  from  heaven  descending, 
Deigned  to  bear  the  manger's  tending, 

Oh  !  divide  with  nie  his  pain. 

"  Keep  my  heart  its  gladness  bringing, 
To  my  Jesus  ever  clinging 

Long  as  this  my  life  shall  last; 
Love  like  that  thine  own  love,  give  it, 
On  thy  little  child  to  rivet. 

Till  this  exile  shall  be  past. 
Let  me  share  thine  own  affliction  ; 
Let  me  snffer  no  rejection 

Of  my  purpose  tixed  and  fast. 

"  Virgin,  peerless  of  condition. 
Be  not  wroth  with  my  petition. 

Let  me  clasp  thy  little  Son: 
Let  me  bear  that  child  so  glorious. 
Him  whose  birth,  o'er  death  victorious. 

Willed  that  life  for  man  was  won. 

*'  Let  me,  satiate  with  my  pleasure, 
Feel  the  rapture  of  thy  treasure 

Leaping  for  that  joy  intense: 
That,  inflamed  by  such  communion, 
Through  ttie  marvel  of  that  union 

I  may  thrill  in  every  sense. 

"  All  that  love  this  stable  truly. 
And  the  shepherds  watching  duly. 

Tarry  there  the  livelong  night: 
Pray  that,  by  thy  Son's  dear  merit, 
His  elected  may  inherit 

Their  own  country's  endless  light." 

Besides  Dr.  Neale's  translation,  we  have  one  by  E.  C. 
Benedict,  in  Hymns  of  Ilildebert,  p.  21,  commencing, 

"  Beautiful,  his  mother,  standing 
Near  the  stall — her  soul  expanding — 
Saw  her  New-boru  lying  there." 

And  by  Dr.  Coles : 

"  Stood  the  glad  and  beauteous  mother 
By  the  hay,  where,  like  no  other. 
Lay  her  little  infant  Boy." 

This  hymn  has  been  translated  into  German  by  cardinal 
Diepenbrock : 

"  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hohe 
Mutter,  die  so  selig  frohe. 
Wo  das  Kindlein  lag  auf  Streu." 

And  by  Konigsfeld : 

"  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hohe 
Gottesmntter,  seeleii frohe. 
Wo  er  lag,  der  kleine  Sohn." 

IV.  Character.  —  This  hymn,  like  the  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa, is  unfortunately  disligiired  by  Mariolatry,  but, 
says  Dr.  Schaff,  "  The  mysterious  charm  and  power  of 
the  two  hymns  are  due  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  with  which  the  author  seized  it.  Mary 
at  the  manger  and  Mary  at  the  cross  open  a  vista  to 
an  abyss  of  joy  and  of  grief  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before.  Mary  stood  there  not  only  as  the  mother,  but 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
for  which  the  eternal  Son  of  (iod  was  born  an  infant  in 
the  manger,  and  for  which  he  suffered  the  most  igno- 
minious death  on  the  cross.  The  author  had  the  rare 
poetic  faculty  to  bring  out,  as  from  immediate  vision 
and  heartfelt  sympathy,  the  deep  meaning  of  those 
scenes  in  stanzas  of  classic  beauty  and  melody  that 
melt  the  heart  and  start  the  tear  of  joy  at  the  manger, 
and  of  penitential  grief  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of 
burning  gratitude  to  him  for  that  uiuitterable  love 
which  caused  his  birth  and  his  death  for  a  lost  and  sin- 
ful world.  Such  lyrics  as  these  can  never  die,  nor  lose 
their  charm.     'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'" 

V.  Literature. — SchafT.  a  new  Stahat  Mater,  in  the 
Hours  at  Home,  May,  18G7;  Neale,  Stahat  Mater  Spe- 
ciosa,  "  Full  of  beauty  stood  the  mother"  (Loud.  18G7) ; 


Coles,  Latin  Hi/mns  (N.  Y.  18G8);  Benedict,  rTymns  of 
Ilildebert  (ibid.  1867);  Ozanam,  Les^l'oetes  Franciscains 
en  Italie  all  Treizieme.  Siede  (Paris,  1852 ;  Germ,  transl. 
by  N.  H.  Julius).     See  Hymnology.     (B.  P.) 

Stabell,  TiiKODOH,  a  German  monk,  was  born  in 
180G  at  Lack,  in  Caruiola.  At  a  very  early  age  he  joined 
the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and  labored  from  1835  to 
1837  as  professor  at  the  St.  Stephen's  Gymnasium  of 
Augsburg,  and  from  1839  to  1851  at  Salzburg.  He  died 
in  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  Nov.  6,  18G6, 
after  having  completed  his  Bior/raphies  of  the  Saints. 
See  Literarischer  Ilandweiser,  18GG,  p.  81.      (B.  P.) 

Stable  is  once  (Ezek.  xxv,  5)  the  rendering  of 
rTl3,  naveh,  a  dwellinfj  or  habitation  (as  usually  ren- 
dered); hence  a.  pastu7-e  or  resting-place  for  flocks  or 
other  animals.     See  Stall. 

Sta'chys  {^tuxvc,  an  ear  of  corn;  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  Gruter's  Inscript.  G89  a),  a  Christian 
at  Home,  saluted  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  9).  A.D.  55.  According  to  a  tradition  recorded 
by  Nicephorus  Callistus  {/I.E.  viii,  6),  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Bj'zantium  by  St.  Andrew,  held  the  office 
for  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oncsinuis.  He 
is  also  said  by  Hippolytus  and  Dorotheus  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Stack  ('ili'^lil,  gadish,  a  heap  [once  a  "  tomb,"  Job 
xxi,  32],  as  of  grain,  Exod.  xxii,  G  ;  elsewhere  "  shock"). 

Stackhouse,  Thojias,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1G80.  He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the 
English  Church  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively curate  at  Richmond,  Ealing,  and  Finchley.  In 
1733  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Benham-Val- 
ence,  alias  Beenham,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
11,  1752.  He  wrote.  The  Miseries  and  Great  //ardships 
of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about  London  (1722, 8vo)  : 
— Memoirs  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (1723,  8vo)  : — .4  Com- 
plete Body  of  Divinity  (1729,  fob): — A  Fair  State  of 
the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Woolston  and  his  Adversa- 
ries, etc.  (1730,  8vo) : — A  Defence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligionfrom  the  Several  Objections  of  A  ntiscriptuj-ists,  etc. 
(1731,  8vo)  : — Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Property  of 
Languages  (1731, 8vo) : — The  Book-binder,  Book-printer, 
and  Book-seller  Confuted,  etc.  (1732,  8vo) : — New  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity  (1732,  2  vols,  fob)  : — New 
and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Creed  (1747,  fob): — 
Vana  L>octrince  Emolumenta  (1752, 4to): — Sernu)ns,GXc, 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.-,  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Stac'te  {^pi.nalaph;  Sept.  ffra»crrj ;  Nulg.  stacte), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed  the 
holy  incense  (see  Exod.  xxx,  34) :  "  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  (natdph), 
and  onycha,  and  galbanum ;  these  sweet  spices  with 
pure  frankincense.  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume  after 
the  art  of  the  apothecary"  (ver.  35).  The  Heb.  word 
occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi,  27),  where  it  is  used  to 
denote  simply  "  a  drop"  of  water.  Nutuph  has  been  va- 
riously translated — balsam,  liquid  styrax,  benzoin,  costus, 
mastich,  bdellium.  Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  it  means 
the  purest  kind  of  myrrh,  called  stacte  by  the  Greeks. 
See  MoR.  He  adduces  Pliny  (xii,  35)  as  saying  of  the 
myrrh-trees,  "Sudant  sponte  stacten  dictam,"  and  re- 
marks, "  El)ra?is  "-3  mithcfest  stillare" — adding,  as  an 
argument,  that  if  you  do  not  translate  it  myrrh  in  this 
place,  you  will  exclude  myrrh  altogether  from  the  sa- 
cred perfume  {llierob.  i,  529).  But  Rosenmliller  says, 
"  This,  however,  would  not  be  suited  for  the  preparation 
of  the  perfume,  and  it  also  has  another  Hebrew  name, 
for  it  is  called  mor  deror.  But  the  (ireeks  also  called 
stakte  a  species  of  storax  gum,  which  I )ioscorides. de- 
scribes as  transparent  like  a  tear  and  resembling  myrrh 
(see  Pliny,  xiii,  2;  Athen.  xv,  G88;  Dioscor.  i,  73,  77). 
This  agrees  well  with  the  Hebrew  name"  (Bibl.  Hot. 
p.  164).     The  Sept,  araKrr]  (from  ard'CoJ,  "to  drop")  is 
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the  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Now  Di- 
oscorides  describes  f*'o  kinds  of  (murrrj — one  is  tlic  fresh 
gum  of  the  niyrrli-tree  (BuL<t(imodendton  tnynha)  mix- 
ed with  water  and  squeezed  out  through  a  press  (i,  74) ; 
the  other  kind,  which  he  calls,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared,  (TKut\i)KtTiit;  (TTi'pai,  denotes  the 
resin  of  the  stt)rax  adulterated  with  wax  ami  fat  (i,  79). 
The  true  stacte  of  the  (ircek  writers  points  to  the  dis- 
tillation from  the  mvrrh-treo,  of  which,  according  to 
Thcophrastus  {t'l:  iv,  29.  cd.  Schneider),  both  a  nat- 
ural and  an  artificial  kind  were  known.  l*erhai)S  the 
luituph  denotes  the  storax  gum,  but  all  that  is  positively 
known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odorous  distillation  from 
some  plant.  The  Arai)9  apply  the  term  netaf  to  a 
sweetmeat  composed  of  sugar,  tlour,  and  butter,  in 
eijual  parts,  with  the  addition  of  aromatics  (see  Hoda;i 
a  Stapel  C'lmnunl.  ad  Tlnopli.  p.  984;  llartmann,  lle- 
bi  at  rill,  i,  307;  vi,  110  sq.;  Gcsenius,  Thtmitr.  p.  879; 
Tristram,  .V<//.  Hist,  oftht  Bible,  p.  395).  See  Anoint- 
ixu  Oil;  SricK. 

The  storax  {Styrax  officinale)  is  a  native  of  Syria. 
Willi  its  leaves  like  the  poplar,  downy  underneath,  and 


Storax  (Styrax  officinale). 

with  Rwopt-scenfcd  snow-white  flowers  cliisterpd  on  the 
extremities  of  the  brandies,  ii  grows  to  a  height  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet.  The  reddish -yellow  gum -resin 
which  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  which  is  highly  fra- 
fcrant.  contains  l)enzoic  anil  cinnamic  aciils.  From  the 
kinilred  plant,  S/i/rux  iMiizoiii,  a  native  of  Horneo  and 
Java,  is  ol)tained  the  benzoin  or  l)enjamin  which  the 
Hindus  burn  in  their  temples — a  circumstance  strongly 
in  favor  of  tlie  hypothesis  that  the  stacte  of  E.xodus  is 
a  btornx.     See  I'oim.ah. 

Stacy,  Aaron  G..  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  t'hurch.  Souili.  was  born  near  INIorgantown, 
Kurkc  Oi.,  N.C.,  Nov.  15,  1«J_>.  He  joined  the  Church 
Jan.  1,  IKW,  and  professed  conversion  July  29,  1839. 
He  waH  educated  at  Cokesbiiry,  S.  C,  was  licensotl  to 
preach  S«-pteml)cr,  1844,  and  in  1847  entered  the  South 
Car')linn  Coiiftrence.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral 
work  until  l«ihJ.  when  he  was  ilected  president  of  the 
Daveu|Hirt  Female  (Jollege,  N.  (".  In  1873  he  was 
tranitferred  to  the  Texan  Conference,  and  liecame  presi- 
dent of  the  Austin  Female  College,  where  he  died  April 


8,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South,  1875,  p.  260. 

Stacy,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  Nov. 
18,  1807,  where  he  was  converted  September,  1822,  li- 
censed to  preach  July,  1829,  and  admitted  into  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1830.  He  gave  the 
Church  thirty-eight  years  of  laborious  and  unremit- 
ting labor,  one  year  of  which  he  was  the  agent  for 
Cokesbury  School  and  Kandoli)h  Macon  College.  He 
was  several  times  a  member  of  the  General  Conference. 
His  death  took  place  May  28,  1868.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Confer,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1868,  p.  213. 

Stade  (ara^tov),  the  proper  designation  of  a  term 
used  in  two  senses  in  the  Bible, 

1.  A  '"furlong,"  a  Greek  measure  of  distance  univer- 
sally current  in  the  East  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  hence  occasionally  occurring  in  the 
Apocrj-pha  (2  Mace,  x,  16,  29;  xi,  5;  xii,  9,  17)  and 
the  New  Test.  (Luke  xxiv,  13;  John  vi,  19;  xi,  18; 
Rev.  xiv,  20;  xxi,  16),  but  regularly  in  Josephus  for 
the  determination  of  the  location  of  places.  One 
(Olympic)  stadium,  as  a  measure,  contained,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (ii,  149),  600  Greek  feet,  i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (ii,  21 ;  comp.  Censorinus,  p.  13),  125  Ro- 
man paces  or  625  feet,  so  that  eight  stadia  made  up  a 
Roman  mile  (comp.  Strabo,  vii,  322;  Pliny,  iii,  39, 
8).  According  to  late  researches  (see  Ukert,  Geogr.  d. 
Griechen,  I,  ii,  73  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Handb.  i,  551  sq.),  600 
Greek  feet  =  570  feet  3  inches  4  lines,  Paris  measure,  or 
606f  feet  English.  It  appears,  likewise,  from  the  above 
passages  of  Luke,  that  60  stadia  were  reckoned  as  Ii 
mile,  and  John  (xi,  18)  reckons  15  stadia  as  f  of  a  mile. 
In  the  Talmud  the  stadium  is  called  C"!  or  Oil,  of 
which  7i  went  to  the  Roman  mile  (Reland,  Palcest. 
p.  408).     See  JIetkology. 

2.  A  "  race"-course  in  the  public  games  (1  Cor.  ix, 
24;  comp.  Heb.  xii,  1 ;  in  the  Talmud,  "pnu^^S,  Aboda 
Sara,  i,  7).  where  the  lists  {dpofxoc),  whether  armed  or 
unarmed,  was  located,  and  which  was  generally  (not  al- 
ways; see  Forbiger,  ut  sup.  p.  651  sq.)  125  paces  or  600 
Greek  feet  long  (see  Potter,  Gr.  A  ntiq.  i,  962  sq.).  Who- 
ever first  reached  the  goal  ((Dcottoc)  received  from  the 
arbiter  (a^Xo^trj/c,  jipajSivi:,  or  i3pal3(friig,  Sueton. 
.Ve?-o,  53)  the  prize  (lipajitlov,  1  Cor.  loc.  cit.;  Phil, 
iii,  14),  namely,  a  crown  {ariipavoi;,  1  Cor.  ix,  25)  of 
living  twigs  or  leaves.  Every  important  citj'  of 
Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  INIinor  (also  the 
Palestinian  cities  that  contained  many  Greek  inhabi- 
tants; Josephus,  Life,  §  17,  64)  had  its  stadium,  either 
separate  or  in  connection  with  the  gymnasia  (Wachs- 
muth,  Ildkn.  Alterth.  ii,  678).  See  Lydii  Ayonistica 
Sacra  (Rotterd.  1657). — Winer.     See  Game, 

Stadings.     See  Stedingers. 

Stadler,  Joiiann  Evangelist,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  born  I  )ec.  24, 1804,  at  Parkstettcn.  in  the  L'p- 
l)er  Palatinate.  He  studied  theology  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Landshut  and  Munich,  and  from  1823  until  his 
death  (Dec.  30,  1868)  he  occu|iied  some  of  the  highest 
positions  in  his  Church.  He  wrote.  Lexicon  Manuale 
n ebraicn-Latinum et  Chaldaico-bihliciim  (Munich,  1831): 
—l)e  Idcntitate  Sapientia-  V.  T.et  Verhi  X.  T.  (ii)id.  1829). 
He  also  pidjlished  correct  editions  of  the  Roman  missal 
and  breviary;  but  his  main  work  is  his  Vollstdndiges 
//eilif/cnlexik-on  ( Augsl)urg,  1858-68,  vol.  i-iii,  contin- 
ued by  J.  N.  Ginal).  See  Nif/ensburr/er  Conrersations- 
Lexikon,  s.  v, ;  Lilerai-wcher  llandweiser,  1869,  p.  129; 
Fiirst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  377;  Steinschneider,  Bihliogr. 
llandhuch,  p.  135.      (15.  P.) 

Staff  (usually  tlB^,  b)?^,  or  ^2^;  paft^oq;  all 
designating  a  stick).  The  use  of  rods  and  staffs  was  as 
various  with  the  ancient  Israelites  as  with  us.  Men  and 
animals  were  goaded  with  them  (Exod.  xxi,  20  [comp. 
Sir.  xxxiii,  27];  Nimil).  xxii,  27;  1  Sam.  xvii,  43;  2 
Sam.  vii,  14 ;  Prov.  x,  13 ;  xiii,  24 ;  Isa.  ix,  3)  [see  Bas- 
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TiNADo];  fruit  was  beaten  with  them  from  the  trees 
(Judg.  vi,  11;  Kuth  ii,  17;  Isa.  xxviii,  27),  especially 
olives  (q.  v.).  Old  and  infirm  people  carried  them  as 
supports  or  for  defence  (Exod.  xxi,  19;  Zech.  viii,  4 
[see  the  monograph  of  Canz,  De  Pedo  Servatoris,  Tub. 
1750]),  also  travellers  (Gen.  xxxii,  10;  Exod.  xii,  11; 
2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  Matt,  x,  10 ;  Mark  vi,  8).  See  Walk. 
A  baton,  like  a  ring,  was  often  a  sign  of  rank  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  18,  25;  comp.  Herod,  i,  19;  Bonomi,  Nineteh, 
p.  197);  sometimes  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name 
(Wilkinson,  Aiic.  Eijypt.  ii,  347);  and  especially  a  badge 
of  office  (Exod.  iv,  2  sq. ;  vii,  9  sq.;  Numb,  xx,  8;  xxi, 
18;  Judg.  v,  14;  1  Sam.  xiv,  27;  Psa.  ex,  2;  Mic.  vii, 
14).  See  Sceptre.  The  shepherd  carried  a  staff, 
which  he  used  not  only  as  a  support  in  climbing  hills, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  beating  bushes  and  low  brush- 
wood in  which  the  flocks  strayed,  and  where  snakes 
and  other  reptiles  alwunded.  It  may  also  have  been 
used  for  correcting  the  shepherd-dogs  and  keeping  them 
in  subjection  (Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  188).  See 
Shepherd. 

In  Heb.  xi,  21  it  is  cited  as  an  example  of  faith  that 
the  dying  Jacob  "worshipped  [leaning]  upon  the  top 
of  his  staff"  (  TrpoaEKiiinjaev  tiri  to  ciicpov  Tijg  paj3dov 
avTOv},  a  statement  which  Romanists  have  sometimes 
appealed  to  as  sanctioning  the  worship  of  images,  on 
the  pretence  that  the  patriarch's  staff  bore  a  carved 
head  (after  the  Vulg.  adoi-avit  fnstigium  hnculi  sui}. 
These  words  are  simply  quoted  from  the  Sept.  at  Gen. 
xlvii,  31,  where  the  Greek  translator  has  mistaken 
ilS"3,  bed,  for  llia'Q,  staff]  as  is  obvious  from  the  paral- 
lel passage  (xlix,  33).  The  phrase  merely  uidicates  a 
reverential  posture  such  as  David  assumed  (1  Kings  i, 
47).  See  Zeibich,  I)e  Jacobo  ad  Caput  Scipionis  Ado- 
rante  (Ger.  1783).     See  Jacob. 

STAFF,  Pastoral,  a  symbol  of  episcopal  author- 
ity, resembling  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  pointed  at  the 
end  as  an  emblem  both  of  encouragement  and  correction. 
It  was  originally  a  simple  walking-stick  with  a  plain 
head  or  a  cross-piece  at  the  top.  The  Russian  bishops 
use  one  with  two  curved  heads.  It  was  eventually 
wrought  into  very  elaborate  forms;  but  was,  at  length, 
generally  discarded,  except  by  the  patriarch  (q.  v.)  who 


Egbert,  Bishop  of  Treves,  with  Pastoral  Staff.    (From  a 
MS.  of  the  10th  century.) 
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retained  it  in  its  primitive  form.  The  pope  gave  up 
the  use  of  the  staff"  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
and  cardinal-bishops  no  longer  carry  it.  The  early 
staffs  were  mostly  made  of  cj'press-wood,  and  after- 
wards of  ivory,  copper-gilt,  crj'stal,  and  precious  metals 
richly  carved,  jewelled,  or  enamelled.  Between  1150 
and  1280  the  crook  was  often  formed  of  a  serpent  (the 
old  dragon),  or  contained  St.  Michael  or  the  lion  of 
Judah,  and  at  a  later  period  the  prelate  praying  be- 
fore his  patron  saint.  Beautiful  crocketed  work  was 
also  added  on  the  exterior  of  the  crook.  The  French 
abbot's  staff  has  its  crook  turned  inward,  to  show  that 
his  jurisdiction  extended  only  over  his  house,  while  the 
bishop's  crook  turned  outward,  to  denote  his  external 
jurisdiction  over  his  diocese.  In  the  Penitential  of 
Theodore  and  the  Ordo  Romanus  the  bishop  gave  the 
abbot  his  staff  and  sandals.  The  banner  on  the  staff 
was  originally  a  handkerchief  Fine  spec- 
imens of  staffs  are  preserved  —  those  of 
Wykeham,  of  silver -gilt,  enamelled,  at 
New  College ;  of  Fox,  at  Corpus-  Christi 
College;  of  Laud,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford;  of  Smith,  of  the  17th  century,  at 
York ;  of  Mews  and  Trelawney,  at  Win- 
chester. Others  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Museum  Clugny,  at 
Chichester,  and  HUdesheim.  See  Pasto- 
ral Staff. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  first  book  of  Ed- 
ward VI  that  "  whensoever  the  bishop 
shall  celebrate  the  holy  communion  in  the 
church,  or  execute  any  other  ministration, 
he  shall  have  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
or  else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain." 
When,  however.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
December,  1559,  no  pastoral  staff  was  de- 
livered to  him.  Its  delivery  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  Ordinal  of  1550,  but  not  by 
that  of  1552.  From  that  time  the  staff 
has  been  generally  disused,  although  the 
bishops  of  Oxford,  Chichester,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  Honolulu,  Capetown,  and  some 
other  colonial  prelates,  have  resumed  its 
use.' — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol.  s.  v.    See  |j 

Crosier. 

STAFF,  Precentor's.  A  staff  or  baton 
of  office  made  of  wood  or  precious  metal, 
used  by  a  precentor  («)  to  designate  his 
rank  and  office,  and  also  (b)  to  enable  him 
to  beat  time  and  keep  time  in  sight  of 
the  whole  choir.  Of  the  precentor's  staff 
there  are  three  kinds — (1)  ornamented 
with  a  pommel  of  gold,  like  one  preserved 
at  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  and  within 
memory  at  Rheims;  (2)  having  a  carving, 
like  those  of  St.  Gereon's  and  the  Dom  at 
Cologne — the  latter  has  a  staff  of  the  r2th 
century,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
added  in  the  14th  century;  (3)  terminat- 
ing in  a  Tau-shaped  head,  usually  of  box- 
wood, like  St.  Servais',  of  the  12th  century, 
at  Maestricht.  Sometimes  the  staff  was 
made  of  ivory,  adorned  with  bands  of  sil- 
ver, gilt-edged,  with  gems,  and  ending  in 
a  crystal  ball.  It  was  sometimes  called 
serpentella,  from  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
treading  on  a  serpent,  as  at  Paris.  The 
slightly  curved  top  of  the  "cross  of  St. 
Julienne"  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  of  the  I 

11th  century,  marks  the  transition  from 
the  staff  to  that  borne  by  a  bishop.  The 
chanter's  baton  of  St.  Denis,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  was  carried  by  Napoleon  I,  and 
the  French  kings  before  him,  at  their  coro- 
nation, as  "  the  golden  sceptre  of  Charle- 
magne," from  a  seated  figure  of  the  mon- 
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arch  on  the  top:  it  is  dated  1384.  At  Amiens  the 
choristers  carried  little  silver  crosses,  and  the  |)ricst- 
chanter  and  iliaiiter  had  statTs  with  ligiircs  in  a  dome- 
like niche,  Imt  lormfrly  used  batons  of  silver  of  the 
Tau-sha()e.  which  at  length  descended  to  the  hands  of 
chanters  and  choristers  on  certain  days.  The  precentor 
on  great  festivals  usi-d  the  staff  at  Paris,  Koiien,  Angers, 
Lvons,  Catania,  Neti,  Messina,  and  Syracuse, — Walcott, 
a'acn </  .1  n/iiFol.  s.  v.     See  I'KiiCKNTOK. 

Staffelsteiner,  Paul  (originally  Nathan  Ahrori), 
a  convert  from  Judaism,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Heidelberg  in  the  Kith  century.  The  programme  in 
which  the  rector  of  ilie  university  invited  the  students 
U>  attend  his  lectures  is  still  preservo.l,  and  from  the 
following  passage  we  may  judge  as  to  the  lectures  Staf- 
felsteiner was  to  deliver:  "Idem  hie  auspical)itur  eras 
ab  enarratione  Celebris  dicti  quod  de  mundi  duratione 
in  domo  Helia;  sonuisse  trailitur.  Grammatica  deinceps 
tractabit  comi)endia  ac  pnecepta  e  scriptura  petitis  ex- 
emplis  iilustrabit  idiiiie  curabit  sedulo,  ut  ad  phrasin, 
ipia-  multos  a  philol^icis  lectionibus  arcet,  adsuetieri 
auditor  possit  vetustissimamtpie  illam  paulatim  amare 
theologiam,"  Staffelsteiner  published,  Tiactat  vom 
Messiius  (Heidelberg,  loGO) : — Adiinrtatio  ad  Judieos  ad 
Opinionem  de  Messia  Curandi  Diss.  (ibid.  15G0) : — Et'/u- 
tatio  Corruplumis  I's.  xrii,  Jud<eis  Factie  (ibid.  15(50) : 
—  Votira;/  iiber  die  Wahrhtit  des  Chrisienthums,  being  an 
intnxluctiou  to  his  lectures  (ibid.  1551).  See  Kalkar, 
lura^^l  iind  die  Kirche,  p,  88 ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  377 ; 
(ieigcr,  l>as  Studiuni  der  hebr.  Sprache  in  Beutsc/dund, 
p.  'JO.     (B.  P.) 

Stafifort  Book,  The,  a  book  written  to  justify  the 
exchange  of  the  Lutheran  for  the  Reformed  faitli  by  the 
margrave  P>nest  Frederick  of  Baden  (died  1004),  and 
printed  in  1599  at  the  Castle  of  Slaffort,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Carlsruhe.  It  begins  with  a  preface  ad- 
dressed to  margrave  George  Frederick,  and  tlien  pro- 
ceeds to  collate  the  Aut/ustana  as  embodied  in  the 
Jiook  of  Concord  with  the  original  manuscript  copy 
figned  by  the  princes  assembled  in  diet  at  Naumburg, 
Fel).  1,  15CI.  Next  follows  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
Lutheran  catccliism  contained  in  the  Book  of  Concord 
with  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1570.  The  object  of 
this  review  was  to  demonstrate  that  intentional  altera- 
tions and  falsilicatioiis  had  been  made.  A  detailed  crit- 
icism of  the  teachings  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  is 
given,  with  reference  especially  to  Cliristology  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  ubiipiity  of  Clirist's  bodj-  in  the  sacra- 
ment, followed  by  an  examination  of  the  citations  from 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writings  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Hook  of  Concord,  and  designed  to  show  the 
general  correspondence  of  doctrine  between  these  differ- 
ent authoriiie.-4.  Every  variation  from  the  original,  so 
discovereil,  is  at  once  cliarged  to  wilful  dishonesty. 
The  lxM)k  concludes  with  thi-  margrave's  own  confession 
of  faith  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  (/e  libt^ro  arbilrio, 
de  prori/l4-ntin  JJei,  de  prtrdfu/inatione,  de  persona  Christi, 
of  the  sacraments  generally,  and  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  su|)per  particularly. 

A  response  Ui  the  Staffort  book  was  issued  by  the 
Wllrtemberg  theologians  in  the  following  year  (1000)  ; 
and  a  wcond  work  appeared  in  10(11  in  defence  of  the 
Hook  if  Coiirord.  The  .Saxons  also  entered  the  lists 
against  the  ''  margrave's  Calvinistic  iiook."  Two  re])lies 
to  the  Wurtembergers  were  issued  by  the  margrave  in 
1G()2.  The  controversy  was,  however,  transferred  to 
other  hniids  by  the  margrave's  death  in  1C04.— Herzog, 

Jifill-Fliryklop.s.V, 

Stag.     .Sec  Dkkiu 

Stage,  a  step,  floor,  or  story.  The  term  is  particu- 
larly applied  Id  the  spaces  or  divisions  between  the  set- 
offs of  bniiress^H  in  (Jotbic  architecture,  and  to  the  hori- 
zontal divi-ioiiH  of  windows  which  are  intersected  by 
iranmims,— Parker,  Closn.  if  Architect,  s,  v. 

Stage-playing.     In  the  early  Church,  actors  and 


stage-players  were  regarded  as  ineligible  to  member- 
ship, Tlie  canons  forbade  all  such  to  be  baptized  except 
on  condition  that  they  first  bade  ailieu  to  their  arts. 
Should  they  return  to  them,  they  were  excommunicat- 
ed, and  were  not  reconciled  or  received  again  to  favor 
but  upon  their  conversion  (Cone,  Eliberis,  can.  02;  Cone. 
Carthag.  3,  can.  35).  They  were  forbidden  communi<pn 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  act.  Gennadius  cautions 
against  ordaining  any  who  had  been  actors  or  stage- 
players.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian  not  only  public  actors, 
but  private  teachers  and  masters  of  this  art,  were  debarred 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  The  same  regulations 
prevailed  against  chariot-drivers,  gladiators,  and  all  who 
had  any  concern  in  the  exercise  or  management  of  such 
sports,  and  all  frequenters  of  them.  The  reason  assigned 
for  such  exclusion  was  that  "it  was  agreeable  neither  to 
the  majesty  of  God  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Gospel 
that  the  modesty  and  honor  of  the  Church  should  be 
defiled  with  so  base  and  infamous  a  contagion."  This 
indictment  was  none  too  severe,  for  we  may  add  that 
"this  kind  of  life  was  scandalous  even  among  the  wise 
and  sobej^  part  of  the  heathen."  Tertidlian  observes 
(i^e  Spectuc.  c.  22)  that  they  who  professed  these  arts 
were  noted  with  infamy,  degraded,  and  denied  many 
privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleading,  from  the 
senate,  from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other  hon- 
ors in  the  Roman  city  and  commonwealth.  See  ISiiig- 
ham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xi,  eh.  v,  §  7;  bk.  xvi,  ch.  iv,  §  10. 
See  Theatrk. 

Stahelin,  .Tohann  Jacob,  a  Protestant  divine,  was 
born  May  0, 1797,  at  Basle ;  studied  theology  at  Tiibing- 
en  from  1817  to  1821,  and  commenced  lecturing  as  a 
privat  docent  at  Basle  in  1823.  In  1828  he  was  made 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  in  1835  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1842  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity.  He  lectured  on  the  C^ld  Test,  until  his 
death,  Aug.  27, 1875.  He  \\Tote,  Ki-itische  Unfeisvchvn- 
(jen  iiber  die  Genesis  (Basle,  1830):  —  A  nimadversio7ies 
qi/iedam  in  Jacobi  Vuticinium  (ibid.  1827): — Kritische 
Uiitersuchiin/je7i  iiber  den  Pentateuch,  die  BUcher  Josva, 
Richter,  Samuel  itnd  der  K'Onige  (Berlin,  1843)  : — Die 
viessianischen  Weissaffvnqen  des  alien  Testaments  in  ihrer 
Entstehvnff,  etc.  (ibid.  1847)  : — Specielle  Einleitwi;/  in  die 
kammischen  Biicher  des  alten  Testaments  (Elberfeld, 
1802).  He  also  wrote  different  essays  for  the  Sludim 
mid  Kritiken  and  Zeitschrift  der  dentschen  morgtnl. 
Gesellschaft.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jvd.  iii,  377  ;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1252  sq. ;  Theolog.  Universal-  Lexikon, 
s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Stahlschmidt,  John  Christian,  a  minister  of  the 
German  Refurnied  Church,  was  born  not  tar  from  Cologne, 
in  the  principality  of  Nassau-Siegen,  ]\larch  3,  1740.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  was  brought  to  sympathize  con- 
siderably with  Pietistic  separatists,  which  so  displeased 
his  father  that  he  whipped  him,  extorting  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  no  more  associate  with  them  or 
read  tiieir  bonks  while  under  his  care.  He  decided  to 
leave  home,  and  went  to  Amsterdam,  in  which  city  he 
had  learned  that  the  books  of  the  Pietists  were  published. 
DisapjKiinted  at  not  finding  his  hopes  realized  in  that 
city,  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  arriving  at  Batavia 
June  3,  1700,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  China. 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  went  to  Altona,  near  Hamburg, 
hoping  to  find  congenial  friends  and  employment  there. 
I)isa|)pointed,  he  again  went  to  sea,  and  came  back  to 
Amsterdam  June  1,  1705.  Led  by  the  reading  of 
Tersteegen's  writings,  Stahlschmidt  visited  him  in 
August,  1706,  and  again  in  1707,  receiving  much  in- 
struction and  encouragement  from  hitn.  He  entered 
into  business  with  an  inicle,  in  which  he  continued  till 
the  autumn  of  1709.  He  again  (IMarcli,  1770)  started 
out  in  search  of  employmeiu,  visiting  Rotterdam,  Hel- 
voelsluis,  Harwich,  and  Loiulon,  arriving  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  August,  1770.  Here  he  began  to  study 
under  Dr.  Weyberg,  and  after  some  time  became  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Heiidel,  of  Tulpehocken.     In  1777  he  was 
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licensed  and  ordained,  and  enterod  the  pastorate  in 
York,  Pa.  In  August,  1779,  he  sailed  for  Amsterdam, 
his  parents'  home,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1780.  Re- 
solved to  return  to  America  as  soon  as  the  war  should 
close,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  and  became  so 
engaged  in  business  and  other  pursuits  that  he  remained 
in  Europe.  The  last  notice  of  him  that  we  have  is  in 
the  album  of  Rev.  J.  Keily,  under  date  of  Oct.  25,  1825. 
He  wrote  Die  Pilyer  zu  Wasser  unci  zu  Land  (Nurem- 
berg, 1799).  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  ii,  252. 

Stained  (or  Painted)  Glass.  Though  often 
used  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms.  Stained  glass  is  glass  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  stained  or  colored  in  the 
process  of  manufacture ;  while  painted  glass  is  that 
■which,  whether  previously  stained  or  colorless,  has  had 
a  design  painted  upon  it  in  colors,  usually  metallic  ox- 
ides, combined  with  a  vitreous  vehicle  or  flux.  The  art 
of  making  colored  glass  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Europe  appears  to  be  in  a  passage  of 
Prudentius,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  ;  but  a 
more  distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  following  century. 
Painted -glass  windows  are  not  spoken  of  for  two  or 
three  centuries  later.  The  earliest  examples,  discovered 
by  Lasteyrie,  are  in  the  abbey  of  Tegernsee,  Bavaria, 
presented  to  the  abbey  by  count  Arnold  in  A.D.  999. 
Five  other  windows  in  the  same  abbey,  painted  by  the 
monk  Wernher,  date  between  10G8  and  1091.  At  Hildes- 
heim  there  are  also  some  which  are  attributed  to  one 
Bruno,  and  to  the  years  1029-39.  The  earliest  exam- 
ples in  France  belong  to  the  12th  century,  the  oldest 
being  a  representation  of  the  funeral  of  the  Virgin,  in 
Angers  Cathedral,  of  the  first  half  of  the  century;  the 
others  are  some  medallion  windows  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble character,  placed  in  St.  Denis  by  the  abbe  Suger  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  portion  believed  to  be  of  the  llth  century  at  Le 
Mans.  The  earliest  known  examples  in  Great  Britain 
are  of  the  end  of  the  r2th  century,  as  in  the  clear-story 
of  Canterbury.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
and  the  13th  century  that  the  art  made  its  greatest  ad- 
vance; and,  as  decorative  works,  the  windows  of  the 
13th  century  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  period. 
The  oldest  English  examples  are  in  Canterbury  and 
Salisbury  cathedrals;  but  the  finest  are  the  magnificent 
five  sister  lancets  (fifty  feet  higli)  of  York  Minster,  and 
the  great  rose  window  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which 
the  central  Majesty  (or  Christ  in  Glory)  is  surrounded 
by  sixteen  compartments  containing  the  typical  events 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  chief  French  examples — manj' 
of  them  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty — are  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Bourges,  Paris,  Amiens,  Sois- 
sons,  Rouen,  and  Sens,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris. 

The  painted  glass  of  the  14th  century  was  more  vivid 
in  color,  broader  in  style,  and  the  ])ainting  better  exe- 
cuted ;  but  it  was  less  pure  in  conception,  and  less  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  general  architectural  eflect.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  English  work  of  this  i)eriod  is  the 
east  window  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  Other  characteristic 
examples  occur  at  York  Minster;  Exeter  Cathedral;  the 
chapel  of  Jlerton  College,  Oxford ;  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Church;  Norbury  Church,  Derbyshire;  Lowick  Church, 
Northamptonshire,  etc. 

In  the  loth  century  a  great  change  took  place  in 
glass-painting.  The  windows  became  still  more  indi- 
vidualized, and  less  dependent  on  the  architecture.  The 
subjects  occupied  a  larger  space,  and  were  treated  more 
as  pictures.  The  details  are  put  in  with  much  care,  and 
verj'  skilful  manipulation  is  exhibited  throughout.  But 
the  color  is  poor,  white  glass  is  chieHy  emploj'cd,  and  the 
general  effect  is  cold  and  comparatively  feeble.  Some 
of  the  examples — the  earlier  ones  especially — are,  how- 
ever, very  elaborate  and  impressive.  Of  this  class  is 
the  magnificent  east  window  of  the  choir  of  York  Min- 


ster, which  consists  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  compartments,  each  having  a  separate  suliject. 

By  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Gothic  architecture 
was  everywhere  dead  or  dying.  The  aim  of  glass- paint- 
ers was  to  rival  the  effects  of  oil-paintings;  and  windows 
were  mere  imitations  of  oil-pictures,  the  glass  being 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  canvas  or  panel.  Examples 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  series  of  twenty-seven 
large  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
1527  and  succeeding  j'ears;  the  great  east  window  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster;  Fairforil  Church.  In 
France  there  are  numerous  fine  examples  of  KJth-cen- 
tury  windows  in  the  cathedrals  of  Bourges,  Auxerre, 
Auch,  Beauvais,  Sens,  Rheims,  etc. 

From  this  time  glass-painting  fell  more  and  more  into 
disrepute,  though  windows  continued  to  be  painted,  and 
some  glass  painters,  especiallj'  in  France,  acquired  a  cer- 
tain celebrity.  The  renovation  of  the  art  was  coincident 
with  the  revival  of  (iothic  architecture.  It  has  since 
been  studied  earnestly  by  archaeologists,  and  pursued 
zealously  by  a  numerous  bodj'  of  practitioners.  Hither- 
to, however,  little  original  power  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  designs ;  the  object  aimed  at  being  mainly  to  pro- 
duce faithful  imitations  of  medieval  glass,  the  style 
being  of  the  13th,  14th,  or  15th  century,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  patron.  There  is  a  kind  of  ornamental 
window-glass  called  matted  work,  in  which  the  glass  is 
covered  with  a  very  fusible  composition,  either  white  or 
tinted,  reduced  to  a  powder.  This  powder  is  then  re- 
moved from  certain  parts  of  the  glass,  according  to  the 
required  pattern,  and,  after  firing,  produces  on  the  glass 
a  dull  ground  with  a  bright  pattern.  Another  method 
of  ornamenting  glass,  rather  inappropriately  called  em- 
bossing, consists  of  a  bright  figure  on  a  dull  ground. 
This  is  etched  with  hj'drofluoric  acid. 

The  following  are  works  to  consult  as  to  the  history 
of  the  art :  Gessert,  Geschichte  der  Glasmalerei  in  Deutsch- 
laiid  und  Niederlande^i,  Frankreich,  England,  etc.  (Stutt- 
gart, 1839,  8vo) ;  Lasteyrie,  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  sur 
Verre  d'apies  des  Monumens  en  Finance  (Paris,  1838-56, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  Warrington,  History  of  Stained  Glass  from 
the  Earliest  Period  of  the  A  rt  to  the  Present  Time  (1848, 
1  vol.  fol.) ;  Weale,  Divers  Works  of  Early  3f asters  in 
Christian  Decoration  (1846-47,  2  vols.  fol.).  For  author- 
ities on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  consult  the 
English  Cyclopcedia,  A  rts  and  Sciences,  art.  "  Glass,"  to 
which  article  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  in- 
formation. 

Stair  (usually  n^S'.P,  or  il^?.^,  an  ascent;  once 
n5"i"I"?,  Cant,  ii,  14,  a  jjrecipice,  "steep  place,"  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  20;  bib,  a  "winding  stair"  or  staircase,  1 
Kings  vi,  8).  The  expression  translated  "on  the  top 
of  the  stairs"  (2  Kings  ix,  13)  is  one  the  clue  to  which 
is  lost.  The  word  rendered  "  top"  is  gerem,  C^S,  i.  e.  a 
bone,  and  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that  they  placed 
Jehu  on  the  substance,  i.  e.  the  very  stairs  themselves, 
if  r'lb>^  be  stairs,  without  any  seat  or  chair  below 
him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for  instance, 
in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zaccha-us  at  Jericho, 
and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat  platform  which 
formed  the  top  or  roof  of  tlie  house.  Thus  he  was  con- 
spicuous against  the  sky,  while  the  captains  were  below 
him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The  old  versions  throw 
little  or  no  light  on  the  passage;  the  Sept.  simply  re- 
peats the  lleljrew  word,  tTri  to  yapffi  tCjv  avajia^fiwv. 
Josephus  avoids  the  difiiculty  by  general  terms  {A  nt.  ix, 
C,  2).     See  Jonrn.  Sac.  Lit.  1852,  p.  424. 

Stairs.  Respecting  church-stairs  a  few  facts  may 
lie  noticed.  At  Tamworth,  where  the  church  was  colle- 
giate and  parochial,  there  are  double  stairs  to  the  tower 
for  the  use  of  the  several  ringers  before  the  respective 
services.  Two  sets  of  stairs  also  lead  to  the  upper  chap- 
el at  Christchurch,  Hants,  probably  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  visiting  the  relics,  one  being  for  access 
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and  the  other  for  ej^css.     At  Bamack  there  is  an  oc-  '  nip,  kaneh,  a  reed  [as  often];  hence  the  strawy  sfem 

of  grain,  Gen.  xli,  5,  22;  rr^p,  A-amdA,  the /la?7«  of  the 
same,  IIos.  viii,  7).     See  Plant. 

Stall  (p2"i'2,  vmrbek,  a  stable  for  cattle,  Amos  vi, 
4;  Mai.  iv,  2;  "fat,"  1  Sara,  xxviii,  24;  "fatted,"  Jer. 
xlvi,  21 ;  iTI^X,  urvdh,  or  JT^I^j  uryah,  a  crib,  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  38,  or  a  span,  1  Kings  iv,  26 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  25 ; 
"?"?>  repheth,  a  rack  for  fodder,  Heb.  iii,  17;  (parvr), 
Luke  ii,  13,  a  manger,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  stalled  is 
D12N,  crammed,  Prov.  xv,  17;  "fatted,"  1  Kings  iv, 
23).  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  stables  for 
horses  were  in  the  centre  of  the  villa;  but  the  farm- 
yard, where  the  cattle  were  kept,  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  like  the  Roman  ntstica.  It  consisted  of 
two  parts — the  sheds  for  housing  the  cattle,  which  stood 
at  the  upper  end,  and  the  j'ard,  where  rows  of  rings 
were  fixed  in  order  to  tie  them  while  feeding  in  the 
daytime  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Eyypt.  \,  30).  See  Horse. 
Stalls  were  ranges  of  seats  placed  in  the  choirs  of 
churches  or  chapter-houses  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  for 
the  religious  in  a  monastery,  or  for  canons.  In  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  West,  in  the  cathedrals 
and  great  minsters,  the  abbot  or  bishop  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  choir,  behind  the  altar.  Around  him,  on  semi- 
circular benches  of  wood  or  stone,  were  ranged  the  ca- 
pitulars. After  the  13th  century  the  seats  of  the  clergy 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  on  either  side  of 
what  is  now  called  the  choir.  In  cathedrals  and  other 
large  buildings  tliej'  were  enclosed  at  the  back  with 
panelling,  and  were  surmounted  by  overhanging  can- 
opies of  open  tabernacle-work,  which  were  often  carried 
up  to  a  great  height,  and  enriched  with  numerous  pin- 
nacles, crockets,  pierced  tracery,  and  other  ornaments. 
Examples  of  stalls  of  this  kind  remain  in  most  of  the 
English  cathedrals  and  in  many  other  churches.  In 
some  cases  two  rows  were  used,  the  outer  one  only  be- 
ing surmounted  by  canopies.  It  was  also  raised  a  step 
or  two  higher  than  the  other,  as  in  Henry  VH's  Chap- 


tagonal  i-arlv  Knglish  staircase  within  the  Prenorman 
tower,  anil  at  Whitchurch  a  similar  wooden  staircase  of 
the  14th  century.  At  Wolverhampton  the  pulpit  stair 
winds  round  a  pillar.  There  were  usually  three  stairs  to 
an  altar.  At  Salisbury,  on  Palm-Sun<lay,  the  benedic- 
tion of  palms  was  made  on  tlic  third  step;  tlowers  and 
palms  were  presented  on  the  altar  for  the  clergy,  and  for 
others  on  the  stairs  only.— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rclueol.  s.  v. 

STATUS,  Thk  Holy.     See  Scala  Sancta. 

Stake  OT."^.  yathed,  a  peg  or  nail  [as  often  ren- 
dered], especially  a  tent-pin,  Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  liv,  2). 
See  Test. 

StalenB,  .Than,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  in 
CaU-ar  (duchy  of  Cleves)  in  150.5,  and  after  having  re- 
ceived licensure  became  curate  at  Kecs  in  1626;  but  being 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  zeal  against  the  Reformed 
party,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1657, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  convent  of  Kevelaer 
((iueldre),  where  he  died,  Feb.  8,  1681.  According  to 
I'atiuot  {Memoires,  vol.  vii),  he  possessed  a  great  mem- 
ory, and  much  judgment  as  well  as  knowledge.  He 
wrote  several  historical  and  ecclesiastical  essays,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Stalin,  CmnsToni  Frieduicii  von,  a  German  writ- 
er, was  born  Aug.  4,  1805,  at  Calo,  in  Wurtemberg,  and 
studied  theology,  philology,  and  philosophy  at  Tubing- 
en and  Heidelberg.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart,  in  1826  sub-li- 
l)rarian.in  1828  librarian,  in  1846  director  of  the  library, 
and  died  Aug.  12,  1873.  Stiilin  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  meritorious  historians  of  Germany.  He 
never  occu()ied  a  professorial  chair,  l)ut  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  a  member  of  the  .Society  for  Early  Ger- 
man Histor}-,  originally  superintending  the  editorship 
of  the  MoHumenta  (lermani<e  Ilistorica,  and  was  also 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  Munich  Historical  Com- 
mission. His  Wirtembergische  Gescltichte  (which  was 
begun  in  1841,  but  of  which  the  first  instalment  of  vol 
iv,  containin 

|)eriod  of  the  Peasants'  Rebellion,  and  the  Reforrhation 
of  the  Church,  was  published  in  the  year  1870)  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  a  pro- 
vincial history  (Landesgescliic/ite)  in  regard  both  of 
completeness  and  of  methodical  precision.  The  second 
|Mirtion  of  vol.  iv  has  been  left  ready  for  press,  but 
whether  it  has  yet  been  published  we  do  not  know. 
See  the  Regensbnrger  Conversalions-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Stalk  iyS,  ets,  a  tree  or  wood  [as  often];  hence 


el,  Westminster.    In  ordinary  parish  churches  the  stalls 
the  turbulent  reign  of'dukeTjlrich,  the  j  ^'"^  without  canopies  and  frequently  had  no  panelling 

at  the  back  above  the  level  ol  the  elbows ;  but  m  many 
instances  tlie  walls  over  them  were  lined  with  wooden 
panels  having  a  cornice  above,  corresponding  with  the 
screen  under  the  rood-loft,  of  which  a  very  good  spec- 
imen remains  at  Etchingham,  Sussex.  When  the  chan- 
cel had  aisles  behind  the  stalls,  the  backs  were  formed  by 
the  side  screens,  which  were  sometimes  close  and  some- 
times of  open-work.  The  chief  seat  on  the  dais  in  a  do- 
mestic hall  was  sometimes  a  stall,  as  in  (the  ruins  of)  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Mayfield,  Sus- 
the  woody  or  fibrous  part  of  the  flax-stem,  Josh,  ii,  6 ;  |  sex,  where  it  is  of  stone.— Parker,  Gloss.  qfA  rchitect.  s.  v. 
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Stalls  in  Oxford  Cathedral,  cir.  1450. 

The  stall  consists  of  (1)  misericord,  patience,  or  sub- 
sellium,  a  folding-seat  turning  on  hinges  or  pivots;  (2) 
hoiik-desk,  prie-dieu,  podium ;  (3)  2^iirclose,  sponda,  tlie 
lateral  pillar  or  partition,  the  upper  carved  part  forming 
the  museau ;  (4)  croche,  or  accoudoir  (accotoir),  the  el- 
bow-rest ;  (5)  dorsal,  the  wainscot-back ;  (6)  dais,  bal- 
daquin, the  canopy  or  tabernacle-work.  In  the  east  of 
France  and  German}'  there  is  usually  only  one  range 
of  stalls.  Gangways  with  stairs  (entrees)  are  openings 
permitting  access  to  the  upper  stalls,  which  are  raised 
on  a  platform.  The  lower  stalls  stand  on  the  ground, 
or  upon  an  elevaYion  of  one  step.  The  upper  or  hind- 
most range  of  stalls  {hautes  stalks)  were  restricted  to 
the  capitulars  or  senior  monks  from  the  time  of  Urban 
II,  sitting  in  order  of  installation  or  profession.  In 
cathedrals  the  four  dignitaries  occupy  the  four  corners 
to  overlook  the  choir  —  the  dean  on  the  south-west, 
the  precentor  on  the  north-west,  the  chancellor  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  treasurer  on  the  north-east.  Next 
to  them  sat  archdeacons,  and  in  some  places  the  sub- 
dean  and  subchantor  of  canons  occupied  the  nearest 
stalls  to  them  westward,  as  the  priest-vicars  did  on  the 
eastern  side.  In  the  middle  ranges  {basses  stiilles)  were 
canons,  deacons,  or  subdeacons,  and  their  vicars,  annuel- 
lars,  and  chaplains.  In  the  lowermost  range  were  clerks 
and  choristers,  occupj'ing  forms  or  benches  without  arms 
or  backs.  At  Pisa  the  canons'  stalls  were  distinguished 
by  coverings  .of  green  cloth,  and  in  Italy  generally  by 
cushions.  The  hebdomadary,  principal  cantor,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  choir  sat  at  the  head  of  the  second  row.  The 
cantors  had  their  folding-chairs  in  England  and  France, 
and  the  celebrant  was  provided  in  many  places  with  an 
elbow  or  arm  chair.  The  name  of  his  prebend  and  the 
antiphon  of  the  psalm  which  each  canon  was  bound  to 
recite  daily  for  his  benefactors  and  departed  canons  were 
written  up  over  his  stall,  as  at  St.  Paul's,  Lincoln,  Chich- 
ester, Wells,  to  which  was  added  afterwards  a  notice  of 
his  preaching  turn  at  Hereford.  Citations  to  residence 
were  affixed  by  the  prebendar3''s  vicar  upon  his  stall. 
At  Lichfield  every  canon  was  provided  with  his  own 
light  and  book  in  the  choir. 

The  word  stall  is  also  used  to  signify  any  benefice 
which  gives  the  person  holding  it  a  seat  or  stall  with 
the  chapter,  in  a  cathedral  or  coUegiate  church. — Wal- 
cott,  Sac.  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Stammer  (5^5,  ?7%,  a  stutterer,  Isa.  xxxii,4 ;  Jl'b, 


lad(j  [transposed  from  the  foregoing],  properly  to  speak 
unintelligiljly.  Isa.  xxxii,  4;  hence  to  mock  or  deride 
['•laughter,"  etc.],  Isa.  xxviii,  11;  xxxiii,  19). 

Stamper,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
Ky.,  April  27,  1791,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  In  181 1  he  was  employed  on  the  Flemings- 
burgh  Circuit  as  junior  preacher,  and  in  1812  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Western  Conference.  In  1841 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference,  returning 
to  Kentucky  in  1844,  where  he  was  agent  for  the  Tran- 
sylvania University.  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the 
St.  Louis  Conference,  and  again  returned  to  Kentucky 
in  1849.  He  was  superannuated  in  1850,  and  made  De- 
catur, 111.,  his  home  ;  but  in  1858  he  joined  the  Illinois 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  in  his  own  town.  In 
1862  he  was  again  superannuated,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  until  his  death,  Feb.  26, 1864.  He  was  a  great 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  finest  pulpit  orators  of  his  day. 
See  Minutes  of  Anmial  Conferences,  1864,  p.  191. 

Stanbury,  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  May, 
1808.  He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  licensed  to 
preach  when  about  twentj'  years  of  age.  He  entered 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  in  1849,  and  continued  to 
l)reach  until  disabled  bj'  paralysis  in  July,  1860.  He 
lingered  on  until  October  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
died  in  peace.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1861, 
p.  178. 

Stancari  (in  Latin  jS^awcaJ-Ms),  Francesco,  a  noted 
Italian  theologian,  was  born  in  Mantua  in  1501.  After 
taking  orders,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
with  the  most  learned  teachers  of  his  time,  and  began 
to  teach  it  at  the  Academy  of  Undina  ;  but  his  leanings 
towards  the  Reformation  becoming  apparent,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Cracow,  and  there  began  teaching  the 
same  language.  Persecution  followed  him,  however, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic.  Having  gained 
his  liberty  through  the  intervention  of  certain  nolileraen, 
he  took  refuge  in  Poland  with  Nicholas  Olesnicki,  and 
in  1550  a  church  was  built  for  him  in  Pinczow.  After 
marrying,  he  spent  a  year  in  Kcinigsberg  as  professor  of 
Hebrew,  but,  becoming  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with 
Osiander  (q.  v.),  was  obliged  to  return  to  Poland,  where 
he  died,  at  Stobnica,  Nov.  12,  1574.  He  was  not  onlj' 
a  theologian,  but  also  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Besides  sev- 
eral Biblical  works,  Stancari  left  a  Grammuire  llehra- 
ique  (Basle,  1546) : — a  treatise  De  Trinitate,  etc.  (ibid. 
1547,  8vo): — Opus  Novum  de  Reformatione,  etc.  (ibid. 
1547,  8vo),  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v.  See 
Stancarists. 

Stancarists,  the  followers  of  Francesco  Stancari 
(q.  v.),  who  was  brought  into  note  bj'  his  controver- 
sies with  Osiander,  Bullinger,  Melancthon,  and  others 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  reformers.  Osiander 
and  his  followers  had  maintained  peculiar  views  re- 
specting the  atonement  of  our  Lord,  alleging  that  it 
was  as  God  alone  he  offered  it,  for  that  as  man  Christ 
was  under  obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  on  his  own 
account;  and,  therefore,  that  he  could  not,  by  obeying 
the  law,  procure  righteousness  for  others.  The  Stan- 
carists went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  attributed  the 
atonement  to  our  Lord's  human  nature  alone,  excluding 
from  it  altogether  his  divine  nature.  Further,  they 
maintained  that  the  divine  nature  in  its  propriety  had 
no  existence  in  Christ,  and  that  he  was  onh'  called  God 
the  Word  metaphorically.  They  also  held  a  theory  that 
he  had  two  natures — the  one  as  mediator,  the  other  as 
the  author  of  mediation,  and  was,  therefore,  in  one  sense 
"sent,"  and  in  the  other  "one  who  sent."  Another 
notion  they  held  was  that  the  holy  eucharist  is  not  the 
medium  of  an_v  present  gift  of  grace,  but  only  the  pledge, 
or  af>f)a^3uiv,  of  one  to  come.  The  heresy  of  the  Stan- 
carists was  eventually  al)sorbed  by  that  of  the  Socin- 
ians. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 
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Stanchion  (old  Fr.  esttm^nn),  the  iipriirht  iron  bar 
liotweeii  the  mullidiis  of  a  win- 
dow, screen,  ete. ;  they  were  fre- 
quently ornamented  at  the  top 
with  fleurs-de-lis,  leaves,  etc. 
The  n|>riirht  bars  or  railings 
around  tombs  may  be  called  stan- 
chions, anil  these  were  often 
very  elaborately  ornamented  at 
\  ^\  /'"N  /  the  top.  The  name  is  also 
Q_y  /  ■?  \}lJ  sometimes  applied  to  the  quar- 
ters or  studs  of  wooden  parti- 
tions, and  is  used  in  the  North 
of  England  for  the  stone  mul- 
lions  alsf),  —  I'arker,  Gloss,  of 
Architect,  s.  v. 

Standard  (^5'il,  <%f/,  prop,  the  banner;  while  D3, 
ntf,  w;ls  prop,  the  fttijf;  but  the  terms  are  used  some- 
what indiscriminately).  Standards  and  ensigns  are  to 
be  regarded  as  efficient  instruments  for  maintaining  the 
ranks  and  tiles  of  lx)dies  of  troops;  and  in  Numb,  ii,  2 
they  are  particularly  noticed,  the  Israelites  being  not 
only  enjoined  to  encamp  "each  by  the  standard  of  his 
tribe  and  the  ensign  of  his  fatlier's  house,"  but,  as  the 
sense  evidently  implies,  in  orders  or  lines.  It  is  clear, 
when  this  verse  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
religious,  military,  and  battle  pictures  on  Egyptian 
moiuiments,  that  the  Hebrews  had  ensigns  of  at  least 
three  kin<ls,  namely,  (1)  the  great  standards  of  the 
tribes  (rix  uf  a  single  tribe,  33^  of  three  tribes  togeth- 
er), ser\Mng  as  rallying -signals  for 
marching,  ftirming  in  battle  array, 
anil  for  emcamping;  (2)  the  divi- 
sional stamlards  (nnS'i'^,  mishpa- 
cholh)  of  clans;  and  (3)  those  of 
houses  or  families  (ri^N  '^''?)  ^^'^ 
alx'ilh ),  which  after  the  occupation 
of  the  Promised  Land  may  gradu- 
ally have  been  applied  more  imme-  ^ 
diatcly  to  corps  and  companies,  when 
the  tribes,  as  such,  no  longer  regu- 
larly tiMik  the  tield.  That  there  were 
several  standards  may  be  inferred 
frr)m  the  uniform  practice  of  the  East 
to  this  day;  from  their  being  useful 
in  man<ruvres,  as  already  explained, 
and  as  shown  in  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings; and  from  l)eing  absolutely  nec- 
essary ;  for  had  there  been  only  one 
to  each  tribe,  it  would  not  have  been 
sutliciently  visible  to  crowds  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
amounting  in  most  cases  to  more 
than  KMMMHI,  exclusive  of  the  en- 
cumbrance of  their  baggage.  Whole 
bodies,  therefore,  each  under  the 
L'nidani-e  of  the  |iariic'ular  clan  en- 
siu'ii.  knew  how  to  follow  the  tribal 
standard:  and  the  families  offered 
the  Mame  convenience  to  the  small- 
er diviKions.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  three  were  enough 
for  the  purpose;  for  if  they  were 
cjirrieil  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
Inxlies,  it  nni-.t  have  been  diliicult 
for  the  lioiiMJiolds  to  keep  near 
iheni;  and  if  they  were  with  the 
crowd,  the  ranks  must  have  had 
others  to  enable  litem  to  keep  order, 
as  we  find  that  eveti  in  the  Koman 
legions,  thoroughly  trained  as  they 
were,  niiiiieroMs  vexilla  were  stiil 
held  to  be  tKcessary.  That  there 
were  others  might  be  inferred  (Isa. 
xiii, 'J;  Jer.  li,  27;  from  the  circum- 


stance of  their  being  planted  on  the  summit  of  some  high 
place,  to  mark  the  point  where  troops  were  to  assem- 
ble ;  these  last,  therefore,  were  not  ensigns  of  particular 
bodies,  but  signals  for  an  understood  purpose,  such  as 
both  the  Greeks  and  Komans  emploved  when  the  gen- 
eral gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  engage,  by  hoisting 
alwve  his  tent  a  red  tunic,  or  when  Agamemnon  recalled 
his  troops  in  order  to  rally  them,  by  the  signal  of  a  pur- 
ple veil. — Kitto. 

'I'he  invention  of  standards  is  attributed  by  ancient 
authors  to  the  Egyptians,  and  this  with  great  proba- 
bility, as  they  had  the  earliest  organized  military  force 
of  wliich  we  have  any  knowledge.  We  may  therefore 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  the  Hebrews  had  the  idea  of 
at  least  the  use  of  ensigns  from  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  small  body  of  men  which  orig- 
inally went  down  into  Egypt  had  any  such  articles,  or 
any  occasion  for  them.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  the 
Egyptian  standards  consisted  of  the  figure  of  an  animal 
at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Among  the  Egyptian  sculptures 
and  paintings  there  also  appear  other  standards,  exam- 
ples of  which  are  given  in  our  engraving.  These  latter 
are  attributed  to  the  (irieco-Egyptians;  but  we  are  un- 
able to  find  any  satisfactory  data  to  show  that  they 
were  other  than  varieties  of  most  ancient  Egyptian 
standards. 

Among  the  ancient  Assyrians  standards  were  in  reg- 
ular use,  chiefly  of  two  kinds — one  a  pole  with  a  ball 
and  a  flag  at  the  top ;  the  other  having  the  flgure  of  a 
person,  probably  a  divinitj',  standing  over  one  or  two 
bulls  and  drawing  a  bow.     The  former  kind  are  more 
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Assyrian  Standards  or  Banners. 

Fig.  1.  From  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  ;  2  and  3.  From  Botta. 

likely  to  have  been  connected  with  religious  than  with 
military  purposes,  as  they  are  found  standing  in  front 
of  an  altar.  The  military  banner  appears  to  have  been 
usually  fixed  on  a  long  staff,  and  supported  by  a  rest  in 
front  of  the  chariot,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a  long 
rod  or  rope  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  267). 

The  early  Greeks  employed  for  a  standard  a  piece  of 
armor  at  the  end  of  a  spear;  but  Homer  makes  Aga- 
memnon use  a  purple  veil  with  wliich  to  rally  his  men. 
The  Athenians  afterwards,  in  the  natural  progress  which 
we  observe  in  the  history  of  ensigns,  adopted  the  olive 
and  the  owl ;  and  the  other  Greek  nations  also  displaj^- 
ed  the  effigies  of  their  tutelary  gods,  or  their  particular 
symbols,  at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Some  of  them  had  sim- 
ply the  initial  letter  of  their  national  name.  The  an- 
cient Persian  standard  is  variously  described.  It  seems 
properly  to  have  been  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a 
spear  fixed  upon  a  carriage.  They  also  employed  the 
figure  of  the  sun,  at  least  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
king  was  present  with  his  forces.  Quintus  Curtius  men- 
tions the  tigure  of  the  sun,  enclosed  in  crystal,  which 
made  a  most  splendid  appearance  above  the  royal  tent. 
We  therefore  presume  it  was  the  grand  standard,  par- 
ticularly as  even  at  this  day,  when  INIoharamedanism 
lias  eradicated  most  of  the  more  peculiar  usages  of  the 
Persians,  the  sun  continues  to  partake  with  the  lion  the 
honor  of  appearing  on  the  royal  standard.  Among  the 
very  ancient  sculptures  in  Persia  we  discover  specimens 
of  other  standards,  as  exhibited  in  our  engraving.  One 
sort  consists  of  a  staff  terminating  in  a  divided  ring,  and 
having  below  a  transverse  bar  from  which  two  enor- 
mous tassels  are  suspended.  The  other  consists  of  five 
globular  forms  on  a  cross-bar.     They  were  doubtless  of 
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metal,  and  probably  had  some  reference  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  were  the  ancient  olijects  of  worship  in 
Persia.  The  proper  royal  standard  of  that  country, 
however,  for  many  centuries,  until  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  was  a  blacksmith's  leathern  apron,  around 
which  the  Persians  had  at  one  time  been  rallied  to  a 
successful  opposition  against  the  odious  tyranny  of  Zo- 
hauk.  Many  national  standards  have  arisen  from  sim- 
ilar emergencies,  when  any  article  which  happened  to 
be  next  at  hand,  being  seized  and  lifted  up  as  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  the  people,  was  afterwards,  out  of  a  sort  of 
superstitious  gratitude,  adopted  either  as  the  common 
ensign  or  the  sacred  banner.  Thus  also  originated  the 
horse-tails  of  the  modern  Turks,  and  the  bundles  of  hay 


at  the  top  of  a  pole  which  formed  the  most  ancient  Ro- 
man standard,  as  mentioned  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Introduction  (p.  liv)  of  Dr.  Meyrick's  splendid 
work  on  Ancient  Armor:  "Each  century,  or  at  least 
each  maniple,  of  troops  had  its  proper  standard  and 
standard-bearer.  This  was  originally  merely  a  bundle 
of  hay  on  the  top  of  a  pole;  afterwards  a  spear,  with  a 
cross-piece  of  wood  at  tlie  top,  sometimes  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  hand  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  word 
man ipuhiji,  and  below  a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  gen- 
erally of  silver  or  of  gold.  On  this  metal  plate  were  usu- 
ally represented  the  warlike  deities,  Mars  or  Minerva; 
but  after  the  extinction  of  the  commonwealth  the  effi- 
gies of  the  emperors  and  their  favorites :  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  standards  were  called  niimina  leyionum, 
and  held  in  religious  veneration.  The  standards  of  dif- 
ferent divisions  had  certain  letters  inscribed  on  them  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  standard  of  a 
legion,  according  to  Dio,  was  a  silver  eagle  with  ex- 
panded wings  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  sometimes  holding 
a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws;  hence  the  word  uquila  was 
used  to  signify  a  legion.  Tiie  place  for  this  standard 
was  near  the  general,  almost  in  the  centre.  Before  the 
time  of  Marius  figures  of  other  animals  were  used.  The 
vexillum,  or  flag  of  the  cavalry,  was,  according  to  Livy, 
a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  to  a  cross-bar  at  the  end  of 
a  spear."  These  flags  had  sometimes  fringes  and  ril)- 
bons,  and  were  used  less  restrictedly  than  Dr.  Meyrick 
seems  to  state.  The  divisions  of  a  legion  had  also  their 
particular  ensigns,  sometimes  simply  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  spear,  but  sometimes  fixed  below  the  images.  An 
infantry  flag  was  red,  a  cavalry  one  blue,  and  that  of  a 
consul  white.  As  the  Roman  standard  is  in  the  New 
Test,  mentioned  distinctly  as  "the  abomination  of  des- 
olation," we  have  here  noticed  it  particularly  under  the 
general  subject.  As  to  the  huml  on  the  Roman  stand- 
ard, we  may  observe  that  at  this  day  the  flag-staff  of 
the  Persians  terminates  in  a  silver  hand,  as  that  of  the 
Turks  does  in  a  crescent.  After  Trajan's  conquest  of 
the  Dacians,  the  Romans  adopted  as  a  trophy  the 
dragon,  which  was  a  general  ensign  among  barbarians. 
The  dragons  were  embroidered  in  cotton,  silk,  or  purple. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  piniue,  which  seem  to  have 
been  aigrettes  of  feathers  of  different  colors,  intended 
for  signals  or  ralh'ing-points.  Animals  also,  fixed  upon 
plinths,  with  holes  through  them,  are  often  found,  and 
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were  ensigns  intended  to  be  placed  upon  the  ends  of 
spears.  In  the  East  the  use  of  standards  fixed  upon 
cars  seems  to  have  been  long  continued.  We  have  ob- 
served that  this  was  a  usage  in  ancient  Persia,  and  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  we  find  it  existing  among  the 
Saracens.  Turpin,  in  his  i/iston/  i,f  Charhmaijite,  men- 
tions it  as  belonging  to  thum.  He  says,  "  In  the  midst 
of  them  was  a  wagon  drawn  by  eight  horses,  upon 
which  was  raised  their  red  banner.  Such  was  its  influ- 
ence that  while  the  banner  remained  erect  no  one  would 
ever  tly  from  the  field"  (Meyrick,  Ancient  Armor,  i,  50). 
This  custom  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
found  its  way  to  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Stcjihen; 
after  which  tiie  main  standard  was  borne,  sometimes  at 
least,  on  a  carriage  with  four  wheels.  The  main  stand- 
ard of  Henry  V  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  borne 
thus  upon  a  car,  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  other- 
wise. 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  ancient  standards,  it  re- 
mains to  ask  to  which  of  all  these  classes  of  ensigns  that 
of  the  Hebrews  approached  the  nearest.  We  readily 
confess  that  we  do  not  know,  but  the  rabbins,  who  pro- 
fess to  know  everything,  are  very  particular  in  their  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  They  leave  out  of  view  the 
ensigns  which  distinguished  the  subdivisions  of  a  tribe, 
and  confine  their  attention  to  the  tribe-standards,  and 
in  this  it  will  be  well  to  follow  their  example.  They 
by  no  means  agree  among  themselves;  but  the  view 
which  they  most  generally  entertain  is  illustrated  by 
the  distinction  given  above,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  notion  among  the  Jewish  interpreters. 
They  su])pose  that  the  standards  were  flags  bearing 
figures  derived  from  the  comparisons  used  by  Jacob  in 
his  final  prophetic  blessing  on  his  sons.  Thus  they 
have  Judah  represented  by  a  lion,  Dan  by  a  serpent, 
Benjamin  by  a  wolf,  etc.  But,  as  long  since  observed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  {Vithjur  Errors,  bk.  v,  ch.  x), 
the  escutcheons  of  the  tribes,  as  determined  by  these 
ingenious  triflers,  do  not  in  every  instance  correspond 
with  any  possible  interpretation  of  Jacob's  prophecy, 
nor  with  the  analogous  prophecy  of  jNIoses  when  about 
to  die.  The  latter  Jews  were  of  opinion  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  four  grand  divisions,  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Judah  rei)resented  a  lion,  tliat  of  Reuben  a 
man,  that  of  Joseph  an  ox,  and  that  of  Dan  an  eagle ; 
but  this  was  under  the  conception  that  the  appearances 
in  the  cherubic  vision  of  Ezekiel  alluded  to  this  division. 
The  Targumists,  however,  believe  that  the  banners  were 
distingui^hed  by  their  colors,  the  color  for  each  tribe 
being  analogous  to  that  of  the  precious  stone  for  that 
tribe  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  and  that  the 
great  standard  of  each  of  the  four  camps  combined  the 
three  colors  of  the  tribes  which  composed  it.  They  add 
that  the  names  of  the  tribes  appeared  on  the  standards, 
together  with  a  particular  sentence  from  the  law,  and, 
moreover,  accompanied  with  appropriate  rei)resenta- 
lions,  a.s  of  the  lion  for  Judah,  etc.  Aben-Ezra  and 
other  ral)bins  a^ree  with  the  Targumists  in  other  re- 
spects, but  they  insert  other  representations  than  the  lat- 
t«r  assign.  Lastly,  the  Cabalists  have  an  opinion  that 
the  Ix-arings  of  the  twelve  standards  corresponded  with 
the  months  of  the  year  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac — 
the  supposed  characters  of  the  latter  being  represented 
thereon;  and  that  the  distinction  of  the  great  standards 
was  that  tli<y  Ijore  the  cardinal  signs  of  Aries,  Cancer, 
Libra,  and  ('apricorn,  and  were  also  charged  each  with 
one  Iftler  of  the  tetragrammaton,  or  (piadriliteral  name 
ofCJod.  Thus  much  for  lialiiiinical  interpretation.  Most 
moilern  expositors  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  en»i(;nH  were  flags,  distinguished  by  their  colors  or 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  each  belonged.  Tliis 
is  c<rtainly  as  prol)able  in  itself  as  anything  that  can  be 
offered,  unless  the  instances  we  have  given  from  the 
early  practice  of  other  nations  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  flags  were  not  the  earliest,  but  the  ultimate, 
form  which  Htandurds  assumed.  We  have  in  most  in- 
stances ijeen  them  preceded  by  any  object  that  would 
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serve  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  such  as  leathern  aprons, 
wisps  of  hay,  pieces  of  armor,  and  horse-tails ;  then  by 
metallic  symbols  and  images,  combined  sometimes  with 
feathers,  tassels,  and  fringes;  and  then  plain  or  figured 
flags  of  linen  or  silk.  Besides,  the  interpretation  we 
have  cited  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  all  sculpt- 
ure, painting,  and  other  arts  of  design  were  forbidden 
to  the  Hebrews;  and  as  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
admit  the  existence  of  such  a  prohibition,  we  do  not 
feel  absolutely  bound,  unless  on  its  intrinsic  probability, 
to  receive  an  explanation  which  takes  it  for  granted 
(Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  note  at  Numb,  ii,  2). 

From  the  kind  of  service  which  each  class  of  en- 
sign was  to  render,  we  may  assume  that  the  tribal 
standard  (?5'1,  degel),  at  all  times  required  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable "  afar  off,"  would  be  elevated  on  high  poles 
with  conspicuously  marked  distinctions,  and  that  there- 
fore, although  the  mottoes  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  the  symbolical  effigies  applied  to  them,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  adopted,  something  like  the  lofty 
flabelliform  signa  of  Egypt  most  likely  constituted  their 
particular  distinction;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
no  fans  or  umbrellas  were  borne  about  the  ark,  and,  be- 
ing ro3-al,  no  chief,  not  even  Moses  himself,  could  as- 
sume them ;  but  a  priest  or  Levite  may  have  carried 
that  of  each  tribe  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  as  the  distinc- 
tion of  highest  dignity,  and  of  service  rendered  to  the 
Lord.  They  may  have  had  beneath  them  vitim,  or 
shawls,  of  the  particular  color  of  the  stone  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  (although  it  must  be  observed 
that  that  ornament  is  of  later  date  than  the  standards); 
and  they  may  have  been  embellisheil  with  inscriptions, 
or  with  figures  which  (at  a  time  when  everj^  Hebrew 
knew  that  the  animal  forms  and  other  objects  constitut- 
ed parts  of  written  hieroglyidiic  inscriptions,  and  even 
stood  for  sounds)  could  not  be  mistaken  for  idols— the 
great  lawgiver  himself  adojjting  eftigieswhen  he  shajied 
his  cherubim  for  the  ark  and  ludls  for  the  brazen  sea.  In 
after-ages  we  find  ty|)ical  figures  admitted  in  the  ships 
carved  on  the  monuments  of  the  Jlaccabees,  being  the 
symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  not  even  then  pro- 
hibited, because  ships  were  inanimate  objects.  As  for 
the  '•  abomination  of  desolation,"  if  by  that  term  the 
Koman  eagle  was  really  meant,  it  was  with  the  Jews 
more  an  expresxion  of  excited  political  feeling  under 
the  form  of  religious  zeal  than  of  pure  devotion,  and 
one  of  the  many  signs  which  preceded  their  national 
doom. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mishpachoth,  or 
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1.  Bactrian  eagle ;  2.  Persian  vexillum  ;  3.  Standard  of  Sesostris ;  4. 
Egyptian  ensign  set  in  a  frame,  signal  of  castrametation  and  of  direc- 
tion ;  5.  Telegraphic  ensign,  varying  with  each  Pharaoh  ;  6.  Subor- 
dinate Egyptian  ensigns ;  7.  Tribal  tablet ;  8.  Plume  ensign  used  in 
temples. 

clan  ensigns,  and  the  6th,  or  tribal  ensign,  were,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  ages,  symbolical  figures ;  and  that  the 
shekels  ascribed  to  David,  bearing  an  olive  or  citron 
branch,  to  Nehemiah  with  three  lilies,  to  Herod  Agrippa 
with  three  ears  of  corn,  and  to  Trypho  with  a  helmet 
and  star,  were  so  many  types  of  families,  which  may  all 
have  been  borne  as  sculptured  figures,  or,  when  the 
purism  of  later  times  demanded  it,  may  have  been 
painted  upon  tablets,  like  the  supposed  family  or  clan 
motto  on  the  ensign  of  the  Maccabees  CiDwia).  The 
practice  was  equally  common  among  the  heathen 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks;  and  perhaps  the 
figures  of  those  actually  used  in  Jerusalem  are  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptured  triumphal  procession  on  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  where  the  golden  candlestick  and  other 
spoils  of  vanquished  Judah  are  portrayed.  A  circum- 
stance which  confirms  the  meaning  of  the  objects  rep- 
resented upon  the  Jewish  shekels  is  that  on  the  reverse 
of  those  of  Herod  Agrippa  is  seen  another  sovereign  en- 
sign of  Asia — name- 
ly, the  umbrella 
(^chattah,  chutah,  of 
India )  —  always  at- 
tending  monarchs, 
and  sculptured  at 
Chehel  Minar,  and 
at  Nakshi  -  Bustan, 
where  it  marks  the 
presence  of  the  king. 
It  is  still  the  royal  to- 
ken through  all  the 
East  and  Islam  Afri- 
ca;  and  it  appears 
that  in  the  Macedoni- 
an cera  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Graeco-Egyp- 
tian  princes ;  for  An- 
tony   is    reproached 


with  joining  the  Roman  eagles  to  the  state  umbrella  of 
Cleopatra — 

"Interqne  eigna  (tiirpe!)  militaria 
Sol  asi)icit  conopenni"  (Horace,  Epod.  ix). 

The  ensign  of  the  family  or  clan  of  the  royal  house 
then  reigning,  of  the  judge  of  Israel,  or  of  the  captain 
of  the  host  was,  no  doubt,  carried  before  the  chief  in 
power,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
kings  had,  like  the  Pharaohs,  four  of  them  to  mark 
their  dignity ;  yet  from  analogy  they  may  have  had 
that  number,  since  the  practice  was  also  known  to  the 
Parthian  kings  subsequently  to  the  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, and  even  to  the  Welsh  princes. — Kitto,  See  Ban- 
ner; Ensign;  Flag. 

In  Daniel  the  symbols  on  several  standards  are  per- 
haps referred  to,  as  the  Medo- Persian  "ram  with  two 
horns;"  the  he-goat  with  one  horn  for  Alexander;  the 
goat  with  four  horns  for  Alexander's  successors;  and  the 
goat  with  the  little  horn  for  Antiochus  Epiphancs  (Dan. 
viii,  3-25;  comp.  vii,  3-27.)     See  Standahd-beakkb. 

STANDARD.  This  name  seems  to  have  been  applied 
formerly  to  (1)  various  articles  of  furniture  which  were 
too  ponderous  to  be  easily  removed,  as  to  large  chests,  or 
the  massive  candlesticks  placed  before  altars  in  church- 
es, etc.;  (2)  also  the  vertical  poles  of  a  scaffold,  and 
the  vertical  iron  bars  in  a  window,  or  stanchions;  (3) 
it  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  ends 
ofthe  oak  bench- 
es in  churches, 
and  that  is  the 
common  use  of 
the  term  now. 
They  were  often 
very  handsome- 
ly carved,  some- 
times  having 
poppy-heads  and 
sometimes  with- 
out. A  good  il- 
lustration is  tak- 
en from  Dorchrs- 
ter;  (4)  lar-r 
standard  candle- 
sticks placed  bi - 
fore  altars,  e.  i;. 
"Two  great 
standards  of  lat- 
en  to  stande  be- 
fore the  high  al- 
tar of  Jesu"  (Ly- 
sons.  Magna  Bri- 
tannia, i,  716). — 

Parker,  Gloss,  of  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 

Architect,  s.  v. 

Standard-bearer  (0Gb,  noses,  one  jiimng  away, 
Isa.  X,  18;  but  D013r'2,  "lifted  up  as  an  ensign,"  Zech. 


Ancient  Assyrian  Staudurd-bearers  in  Battle. 
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ix,  ]S).  As  the  Hebrews  had  banners  of  various  kinds 
[see  Standakk],  tlu'V  mti>t  of  course  liave  had  persons 
specially  desii^iied  to  carry  them,  although  jiarticular 
mention  of  such  does  not  occur  in  the  Uible.  Among  the 
ancient  Kgyptians  the  post  of  standard-hearer  was  at  all 
times  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  was  an  officer, 
and  a  raan  of  approved  valor,  and  in  the  Egyptian  array 
he  was  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  badge 
suspended  from  his  neck,  which  consisted  of  two  lions, 
the  emblems  of  courage,  and  other  devices  (Wilkinson, 
Am:  K;i;ipt.  i,  342).  Among  the  ancient  Assyrians 
Standard-bearers  enjoyed  a  like  distinguished  rank,  as 
is  evident  from  their  prominence  on  the  sculptures 
(Bunomi,  Sinei-eh,  p,  224  sq.).     See  Ak.mok-beauek. 

Standers  (  Lat.  consistentes,  co-stnnders  ),  an  order 
of  penitents  in  the  i)rimitive  Church,  so  called  from 
their  having  lil)erty  (after  the  other  penitents,  ener- 
gumens,  and  catechumens  were  dismissed)  to  stand 
with  the  faithful  at  tlie  altar  and  join  in  the  common 
prayers  and  see  tlie  oblation  offered;  but  yet  they 
might  neither  make  their  own  oblations  nor  partake 
of  the  eucharist  with  the  others.  This  the  Council  of 
Nice  (can.  11)  calls  communicating  with  the  people  in 
prayers  only,  without  the  oblation  ;  which,  for  the  crime 
of  idolatry,  was  to  last  for  two  years,  after  they  had  been 
three  years  hearers  and  seven  years  prostrators  before. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  (can.  4)  often  uses  the  same 
phrase  of  communicating  in  prayers  only,  and  communi- 
cating without  the  oblation:  and  in  one  canon  (25)  ex- 
pressly styles  this  order  of  penitents  <jvvi<JTa^nvoi,  co- 
standers;  by  which  name  they  are  also  distinguished 
in  the  canons  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (can.  11),  and 
frequently  in  the  canons  of  St.  Basil.  See  Bingham, 
C/iri.it.  Aiiliq.  bk.  xviii,  eh.  i,  §  5. 

Standing,  as  a  posture  of  worship,  was  the  general 
observance  of  the  whole  Church  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Justin  Martyr 
{Quast.  et  Re.y)Oiig.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  115)  says,  '•  Foras- 
much as  we  ought  to  remember  both  our  fall  by  sin, 
and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  we  rise  again  from 
our  fall,  therefore  we  pray  kneeling  six  days,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  fall  by  sin ;  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
lyord's  day  is  a  symljol  of  the  resurrection,  whereby 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are  delivered  from  our 
sins,  and  from  death,  which  is  mortified  thereby."  Psal- 
mody, being  esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion, 
was  usually,  if  not  always,  performed  standing.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  the 
monks,  by  reason  of  fasting,  being  unable  to  stand  all 
the  time  while  twelve  psalms  were  read.  Each  one 
8t<Hid  while  reading,  and  at  the  last  psalm  they  all 
stiwd  lip  and  rejieated  it  alternately,  adding  the  Gloria 
J'ltiri  at  the  end.  At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  it  was 
ordered  in-  po|)e  Anastasiiis  that  all  the  people  should 
stand  up;  and  some  of  the  Middle-age  ritualists  take  no- 
tice of  tlicir  saying,  "(ilory  be  to  thee,  ()  Lord,"  at  the 
naming  of  it.  Eorinerly  those  who  had  staves  laid  them 
down  as  a  sign  of  submission  to  the  (Jospel;  and  the 
miliury  orders,  after  the  examjile  of  the  Polish  king 
MiecislaH  (iHIH),  drew  their  swords.  It  was  usual  for 
the  people  also  to  listen  to  the  jireaching  in  this  post- 
ure, although  this  was  not  universal.  The  eucharist 
was  generally  received  standing,  sometimes  kneeling, 
but  never  silling.— Bingham,  f/irw/.^hi/ij.  (see  Index). 
See  ArririDK. 

Standing- cup,  a  cup  with  a  bowl,  stem,  and  foot, 
in  coiitradisiiiu!iioii  to  a  cup  shaped  like  a  modern 
tumbler.  Many  ancient  examples  of  such  exist  in  the 
plate  l»loiit;iiig  to  the  colleges  of  great  universities. 

Standing-light.     See  Stanuaiu). 

Standish,  a  meiliipval  term  for  the  inkstand  found 
in  the  scripinriiim  of  a  monastery,  and  in  the  vestry  or 
(tarriily  of  n  cliurcli. 

Stanford,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (  hiin  h.  South,  was  born  in  Pike  County,  O., 


Dec.  14, 1817.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1825;  was  licensed  to  preach  July  10, 
1841,  and  served  for  fourteen  years  as  a  local  preacher. 
In  18G5  he  entered  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Chris- 
tian Union  Church,  afterwards  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  died  at  his 
residence  near  Clay  City,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  April  1,  1868. 
See  Min.  of  Coiif.  of  the  M.  E.  'CL,  South,  18G8,  p.  293. 

Stanford,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Wandsworth,  .Surrey,  England,  Oct.  20,  1754.  Early 
confirmed  in  the  Cliiirch  of  England,  he  nevertheless 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  venerable  Koraaine, 
which  led  his  uncle  to  cut  him  off  in  his  will.  Left 
with  the  care  of  three  orphan  sisters,  he  went  to  Ham- 
mersmith to  take  charge  of  a  boarding-school.  Later 
he  became  a  Baptist  and  united  with  the  Church  of 
Avhich  Benjamin  Wallin  was  pastor.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  ]\Ir.  Stanford,  a  Baptist  Church  was  es- 
tablished at  Hammersmith,  to  which  he  was  called. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1781.  He  left  Eng- 
land Jan.  7, 1786,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk,  A^a.,  April  16, 
but  removed  to  New  York  in  the  following  month  and 
opened  an  academy  there.  In  1787  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  shortly 
after  elected  a  trustee  of  Brown  University.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  November,  1789,  and  resumed 
teaching.  In  1794  he  erected  in  Fair  (now  Fulton) 
Street  a  building  to  be  used  as  an  academy  and  lecture- 
room,  and  held  services  on  each  Sunday.  A  Church 
organization  was  the  result,  and  he  became  its  pastor; 
but,  his  congregation  becoming  scattered,  the  organiza- 
tion was  discontinued  in  August,  1803.  In  1807  he  act- 
ed as  supply  for  the  Bethel  Church  in  Broome  Street. 
In  March,  1808,  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Almshouse,  and  in  June,  1813,  became  its  chaplain.  His 
life  until  its  close  was  devoted  to  degraded,  fallen  hu- 
manity. He  labored  in  the  State-prison  Bridewell,  the 
Magdalen  House,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Debtors'  Prison, 
Penitentiary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Union  College.  His  death  took  place  Jan.  14, 
1834.  Dr.  Stanford  published.  An  Address  on  the  Buni- 
in<i  of  the  Orphan  House,  Philadelphia  (1822) : — On  the 
Layiwj  of  a  Corner-stone  of  the  Orphan  House,  Green- 
wich (1823)  -.—Discourses  (1824,  1826),  and  The  Aged 
Christianas  Companion  (1829,  8vo).  See  Sprague,  ^w- 
nals  of  the  A  me?:  Pulpit,  vi,  244. 

Stauge,  TuEonoR  Friedrich,  a  German  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology,  was  born  Nov.  1,  1742,  at  Os- 
ternienburg.  He  was  called  to  Halle  in  1828,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  6,  1831.  He  wrote,  Anticritica  in  Loco.i 
quosiktm  Psalmonim  a  Criticis  ISollicitatos  (Halle,  1719, 
1794)  -.—Theol.  Symmikta  (ibid.  1802,  3  pts.)  :—n<itra(/e 
zur  heh:  Grammatik  (ibid.  1820).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. 
iii,  377;  W^iner,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literutur,  i,  29,  117, 
210;  ii,787.      (B.  P.) 

Stanhope,  George,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
at  Hertishorn  (Hertishoon),  Derbyshire,  March  5,  1060, 
and  received  liis  rudimentary  education  at  Lapping- 
ham,  Itutlaiid.  He  removed  to  Leicester,  then  to  Eton, 
from  which  lie  went  to  King's  College.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  UWl,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1685.  He 
ofliciated  first  at  the  Church  of  Quoi,  near  Cambridge, 
and  in  16JSH  was  vice-proctor  of  the  university.  The 
same  year  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Tewing, 
Herts,  and  in  1()89  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewisham,  Kent, 
by  lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  cliaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  William  and  (jiicen  IMary.  and  filled  the  same  post 
under  queen  Anne.  In  July,  1097,  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D. ,  and  in  1701  preached  the  Boyle  Lectures,  which 
he  piiblislieti.  He  was  i)resented  in  1703  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Dejilford,  Kent,  relinquishing  the  rectory  of 
Tewing  and  holding  Lcwisliam  and  Deptford  by  dis- 
pensation. In  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
cry  of  Canterbury,  in  which  lie  was  installed  March  23, 
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1704.  He  was  also  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  At  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 
in  Februar\%  1714,  he  was  elected  prolocutor,  to  which 
position  he  was  twice  re-elected.  He  died  at  Bath, 
March  18,  1728.  In  his  will  he  left  two  hundred  and 
tifty  pounds  to  found  an  exhibition  for  a  king's  scholar 
of  Canterbury  school.  He  published  a  translation  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis's  De  Imitatione  t'hi-isti  (IGOG,  8vo) : 
— a  translation  of  Charron's  Treatise  on  Wisdom  (1697, 
3  vols.  8vo)  : — Meditations  of  the  Emi^eror  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus  (1699,  4to): — Truth  and  Excellence  of  the 
Christian  Relifjion  Asserted,  etc.  (Boj-le  Lectures,  1706, 
4to): — a  fourth  edition  of  Parsons's  Christian  Directory 
(1716,  8vo)  : — a  free  version  of  St.  Augustine's  Medita- 
tions (1720,  8vo)  : — Grounds  and  Pi-inciples  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion : — Sermons,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  whose  remarkable  life 
in  Mount  Lebanon  may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
interesting  romances  of  historj',  was  born  March  12, 1766. 
Her  father  was  the  celebrated  lord  Stanhope,  and  her 
mother  a  daughter  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham  ;  conse- 
quently she  was  niece  to  William  Pitt,  in  whose  house 
she  resided,  acting  as  his  private  secretary  and  sharing 
in  all  his  confidences.  Biographers  are  silent  on  tlie 
causes  which  influenced  her  fate  after  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  but  they  were  principally  two  :  First,  the  disgust 
of  her  high  nature  for  European  society,  created  by  her 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  diplomacj'  and  the  hollow, 
deceitful  life  of  all  around  her;  and,  secondly,  the  mj's- 
tic  influence  which  prevailed  for  about  ten  years  at 
that  period,  and  of  which  history  takes  little  note.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  from  1794  to  the  death  of  Pitt 
startling  announcements  were  continually  made  by  pri- 
vate letters  to  the  minister,  and  prophecies  were  actual- 
ly fulfilled  both  in  England  and  France.  It  is  probable 
that  these  circumstances,  exaggerated  by  her  unre- 
strained imagination  and  her  longing  for  the  free  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  finally  determined  lady  Stanhope  to 
leave  England.  William  Pitt  having  recommended  his 
niece  to  the  care  of  the  nation,  she  received  a  pension 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  with  which,  after 
his  death,  she  commenced  a  life  of  great  state  in  the 
East,  and  acquired  immense  influence  over  the  Arabian 
population.  Her  manner  of  life  and  romantic  style  are 
well  known;  we  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  it  is  un- 
fair to  judge  her  character  from  the  reports  of  English 
travellers,  for  she  was  one  of  those  high-souled  women 
who  not  only  refused  allegiance  to  the  empty  manner- 
isms she  had  cast  off,  but  was  well  able  to  answer  ever}'' 
fool  who  forced  liis  way  into  her  presence  according  to 
his  folly.  She  never  married,  but  adopted  the  habit 
of  an  Arabian  cavalier,  and  under  those  bright  skies 
rode  and  dwelt  where  she  pleased,  virtually  queen  of 
the  deserts  and  mistress  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Zeno- 
bia.  Her  religion,  which  seems  to  have  been  sincere 
and  profound,  was  compounded  in  about  equal  propor- 
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tions  out  of  the  Koran  and  the  Bible.  She  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Arabs  with  superstitious  reverence  as  a  sort 
of  prophetess.  Her  permanent  abode  was  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  about  eight  miles  from  Sidon,  where  she  died 
in  June,  1839.  Her  Memoirs  (1845,3  vols.)  and  Seren 
Years'  Travels  (1846,  3  vols.)  were  published  by  her 
physician,  Dr.  Meryon.  See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
i,  HI. 

Stanislas,  St.,  a  Polish  prelate,  was  born  July  26, 
1030,  at  Szczepanow  in  the  diocese  of  Cracow,  of  rich 
and  noble  jiarents,  who  sent  him  to  continue  his  studies 
at  Gnesne,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  canon  law  and  theology.  Through  modesty 
he  refused  the  honor  of  doctor,  and  on  his  return  to  Po- 
land (1059)  he  distributed  his  patrimony  to  tlie  poor. 
Lambert  Zula,  bishop  of  Cracow,  conferred  on  him  the 
priesthood  and  named  him  as  canon  of  his  cathedral 
(1062).  On  the  death  of  Lambert,  Nov.  25,  1074,  pope 
Alexander  II,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy  and  of  Bo- 
leslas  II,  king  of  Poland,  appointed  him  to  the  ofiice. 
Stanislas  thereupon  redoubled  his  zeal,  vigilance,  and 
austerity.  His  remonstrances  with  Boleslas  on  account 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  latter  being  resented,  he  excom- 
municated the  king,  who,  in  revenge,  assassinated  him 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  May  8, 1079.  He  was  can- 
onized in  1253  by  Innocent  IV,  and  the  Order  of  St. 
Stanislas  was  instituted  in  his  honor,  May  7, 1765.  See 
Stanislai  Vita  (Ignol.  1611;  Col.  1616);  Ropell,  Gesch. 
Polens  (Hamb.  1840),  i,  199. 

Stanislas,  Kostka,  St.,  was  born  in  1550  at  the 
castle  of  Rostkom  of  a  senatorial  family,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  early  piety.  After  studying  in 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna,  he  desired  to  enter 
their  order;  but,  being  prevented  b}'  his  father  and 
brother,  he  went  to  Dillingen,  where  the  provincial  Ca- 
nisius  appointed  him  to  the  personal  care  of  the  pen- 
sioners of  his  college.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  Oct.  28,  1567, 
and  died  Aug.  15,  1568.  He  was  beatified  by  Clement 
VIII  in  1604,  and  canonized  l)y  Clement  XI,  his  festival 
being  fixed  on  Nov.  13.  His  life  has  been  written  in 
Latin  by  Sacchini  (Colon.  1617)  and  Zatti  (Ingols.  1727), 
and  in  French  by  D'Orleans  (Paris,  1672). 

Stanley,  Charles  T.,  a  Jlcthodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  May  22, 1810.  In 
earh'  youth  he  was  blessed  with  pious  parental  training, 
was  converted  in  his  twentieth  year,  received  on  trial  by 
the  Oneida  Conference  in  1835,  and  after  travelling  four 
years,  in  which  he  was  appointed  successively  to  the 
Cayuga,  Bridgewater,  Brooklyn,  and  Canaan  circuits, 
where  he  labored  with  marked  success,  his  health  failed, 
and  he  died  Jan.  17,  1841.  As  a  Christian,  he  exempli- 
fied the  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  as  a  scholar,  he  culti- 
vated a  thirst  for  knowledge;  as  a  minister,  he  was 
faithful  to  every  duty.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, iii,  238. 

Stanley,  Edward,  D.D.,  an 
English  prelate,  was  born  in  London, 
Jan.  1,  1779.  He  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1798, 
where  he  graduated  in  1802,  and  was 
sixteenth  wrangler  of  his  yiar.  lie 
took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1805.  In 
that  year — having  meanwhile  travel- 
led on  the  Continent,  and  liaving  had 
for  some  time  the  curacy  of  Wcndles- 
ham,  in  Surrey — he  was  presented  bj' 
his  father  to  the  family  living  of  Al- 
derley,  of  which  he  continued  rector 
for  thirty-two  years.  He  turned  his 
attention  (hiring  this  period  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  especially 
ornithology,  and  in  1836  was  vice- 
president  of  the  British  Association. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and   president   of  the  Lin- 
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mean  Society.  In  1837  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich,  to  "which  was  conjoined  the  appointment  of 
clerk  of  the  closet  of  the  Chapel  Hoyal.  He  died  at 
Brahan  Castle,  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  Sept,  6,  1849, 
He  wrote.  -1  Senes  of  Questions  on  the  Bible  (Lond. 
1815,  r2nu>): — .1  Feic  Words  in  Favor  of  our  lioman 
Ctitholic  Brethren  (1829,  8vo)  :  — /I  Familiar  IJistory 
of  liirds;  their  Xutiire,  Habits,  and  Instincts  (1835,  2 
vuls.l8ni(.;  8th  ed.  18('.5,  fcp.  8vo) :— .1  Few  Notes  on 
Reli'/wn  and  Education  in  Ireland  (1835,  8vo)  :— Charge 
to  the  Clergy  (1845,  8vo;  1858,  8vo)  :— ^Jennon*.  After 
his  death  appeared.  Addresses  and  Charges,  with  a  Me- 
vu>ir  by  his  son,  Arthur  I'enryhn  Stanley,  A.M.  (1851, 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1852).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  tner.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Stanley,  Julius  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Einscopal  Church,  Soutli,  was  born  in  Lagrange,  Ga., 
in  1834.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  Camden, 
Ark.,  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  into  the  travelling 
ministry.  He  was  a  superainiuate  in  the  Little  Kock 
Conference  from  18()7  until  his  death,  Nov.  9, 18(58.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  18G9,  p.  372. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  an  accomplished  English  schol- 
ar, sciii  of  Sir  'I'humas  Stanley,  of  Laytonstone,  Essex,  was 
born  in  Ul'Jo.  He  graduated  from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  died 
at  his  lodgings,  Suffolk  Street,  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  April  12,  1G78.  Mr.  Stanley  owed  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  principally  to  his  History  of  Philos- 
ophy, containing  the  IJces,  etc.,  of  the  Philosophers  of 
Every  Sect  (1655,  in  parts;  1G60,  1687,  1743,  4to).  It 
was  also  translated  into  Latin  (Leipsic,  1711).  Among 
his  manuscripts  was  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  First-fruits 
aiul  Tenths  <f  the  Spoil.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s,  v. 

Stanley,  William,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  in  1647,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambriilge.  In  1689  he  was 
made  a  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1692  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1706  dean  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1731.  He  published.  The  De- 
votions of  the  Church  of  Rome  Compared  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1685,  4to): — The  Faith 
and  Practice  of  a  Church-of-England  Man  (1688,  8vo)  ; 
— Essay  on  Theology  (8vo)  ; — Sermons  (1692,  1708): — 
and  two  tracts.  See  Hook,  Eccles. Biog.  s.  v.,  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Stanly,  Fkank,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
co[)al  Church,  South,  was  born  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  March 
31, 1«07.  He  was  licensed  (1828)  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  state  to  practice  law,  but,  meeting  with  a  change 
of  heart,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  preach,  and  in  1831  was 
admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference,  Within  its 
bounds  he  labored  until  October,  1861,  when  he  died  of 
a|K>plexy.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  1862,  p.  387. 

Stansbury,  .Iomn  T.,  a  minister  of  the  ISIcthodist 
E|)i>cop!il  Clainli,  was  born  in  Haltimore.  Md.,  .July  15, 
182H,  and  joiiicil  the  Church  when  about  ten  years  of 
age.  Not  long  after  he  removed  to  l)ul)nque,  la.;  but 
returned,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Haltimore  Confer- 
ence in  IH.V).  In  IH.'jH  lie  became  supernumerary,  and 
held  this  relation  and  that  of  a  superannuate  until  his 
death,  at  Maltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  26, 1873.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Cmfereweg,  1873,  p.  32. 

Stantes  Laici,  a  name  given,  in  the  early  Church, 
to  the  laity  who  remained  faithful  to  their  vows.  They 
heljMMl  to  form  the  councils  lield  to  treat  of  the  case  of 
tho-M-  who  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  (Cyprian,  Epist.31). 
See  Colcinnn,  Atinenl  Christianity,  p.  484. 

Stanton,  Hkn.iamin  Euanki.in,  a  Presbyterian 
mini-sKT,  was  born  at  Stoniiigton,  Coim.,  Feb.  12.  1789. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1811;  studied  the- 
ology for  some  months  under  tlic  distinguished  Hebrew 


scholar  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks,  and  after\vards  graduated 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}',  1815 ;  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  April,  1815  ;  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Hudson,  N.Y.,  Nov.  12  of  the  same  year;  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health,  April  20, 1824 ;  in  1825  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn. 
In  1829,  owing  to  continued  and  increasing  ill-health, 
lie  again  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  preached  to  the  Hanover  Church  until  1842, 
After  the  death  of  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.D.,  professor  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  theology  to  the  students ;  and  afterwards, 
during  a  vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  he  delivered  lectures  to  the  senior  class.  He 
died  Nov.  18, 1843,  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  close  thinker,  an 
impressive  preacher,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  He  pub- 
lished. The  Apostolic  Commission  (1827, 8vo),  a  sermon  : 
— A  Seiinon  on  the  National  Fast  (1841),  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  general  Harrison:  —  Selections  f-om  his 
Manuscript  Sei-mons,  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  P.  D. 
Oakley  (1848).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, iv,  524 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  B7-it,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stanyhurst,  Richard,  a  learned  Irish  divine,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  about  1545  or  1546 ;  and,  having  received 
a  preparatory  education  in  his  native  city,  entered  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  in  1563.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  he  studied  law,  but  returned  eventually  to 
Ireland,  where  he  married,  and  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Losing  his  wife,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  at  Brus- 
sels, At  this  place  he  died  in  1618.  In  addition  to 
other  works,  he  wrote,  De  Vita  S.  Patrici  Hyhernice 
Apostoli,  Lib.  II  (Antwerp,  1587,  sm.  8vo)  : — Hebdomada 
Mariana  (1609,  8vo)  : — Hebdomada  Eiicharistica  (Du- 
aci,  1614,  8vo)  : —  The  Principles  of  Catholic  Religion. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stanzioni,  Massimo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1585.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Caracciolo,  but 
afterwards  became  the  imitator  of  the  great  Bolognese 
painters,  especially  Guido  Reni.  He  was  an  excellent 
portrait-painter,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  fres- 
cos. There  are  several  excellent  works  of  bis  in  the 
Church  of  Certosa  at  Naples,  especially  the  picture  o{  St. 
Bitino  Presenting  the  Rules  of  his  Order  to  his  Monies. 
In  the  same  church  is  a  picture  of  a  dead  Christ  and  the 
Maries,  which,  as  it  had  somewhat  darkened,  Spagno- 
letto,  through  jealousy,  persuaded  the  Carthusians  to 
wash  with  a  corrosive  water,  which  completely  spoiled 
it.  Stanzioni  would  not  restore  it,  preferring  to  leave 
it  as  a  monument  of  Spagnoletto's  meanness.  Stanzio- 
ni died  at  Naples  in  1656.     See  Eiiglish  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Stapf,  the  name  of  two  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
viz. : 

1.  Franz,  born  May  2,  1766,  at  Bamberg,  where  he 
also  studied  theology.  He  died  in  his  native  city,  while 
professor  at  the  clerical  seminary,  in  the  year  1826.  He 
wrote,  Katechismus  der  christkatholischen  Religion  (Bam- 
berg, 1812)  -.—I/andlmrh  dazu  (ibid.  1815;  2d  ed.  1818): 
—.A  usfiihrlirhe Predigtenfwiirfe  (ibid.  181(;;  2d  ed.  1817) : 
— M aterialien  zu  jtopnUiren  Predigten  (ibid,  1827  ;  3d  ed. 
1837).  See  Regensburger  Reul-Encyliop.  s.  v.;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  iheol.  lAteratur,  ii,  51,  129,  787. 

2.  Josi';pii  Amiskos,  professor  of  theology  and  canon 
of  Brixen,  was  born  Aug.  15,  1785,  at  Fliess,  and  died 
Jan.  10,  1X44.  He  was  one  of  the  more  prominent  mor- 
alists in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  wrote,  Theo- 
logia  Moralis  in  ('ompendium  Redacta  (Innspruck,  1827, 
4  vols. ;  7th  ed.  1855-57)  -.—Erziehungslehre  (ibid.  1832) : 
— Biblische  Geschichte  (ibid.  1840): — Epitome  Moralis 
(ibid.  1K43  ;  Hd  ed.  by  Hofmann  [J.  V,],  who  edited  the 
lirst  part,  and  by  Aichner  [18()5],  who  edited  the  second 
part).  In  1841  Stapf  published  a  (ierman  edition  of  his 
Theidogia  Murnlis.  iniiler  the  characteristic  title  Die 
christliche  Moral  als  A  ntu-ort  aufdie  Frage :  Was  mils- 
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sen  wir  thin,  urn  in  das  Reich  Gottes  zu  gelangen  (2(1  p<l. 
ibid.  1848-50,  3  vols.,  edited  by  Hofmann).  Stapf  be- 
longed to  the  most  sober-minded  Catholic  moralists  of 
his  time,  who  regarded  the  excrescences  of  the  Catholic 
exercises  of  virtue  as  admiranda  muffis  quam  sequenda. 
See  Regeiisburger  Conversations- Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Theolog. 
Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Li- 
<era/«r,  i,318;  ii,787.     (B.  P.) 

Stapfei',  Johann,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  in  1719,  and  became  preacher  at  Berne,  where 
his  sermons  were  marked  with  great  simplicity,  elo- 
quence, and  practical  piety,  resulting  in  the  conversion 
of  numbers  to  evangelical  truth.  He  was  also  professor 
of  theology  in  the  school  of  that  city,  and  published  a 
Theologia  Anulytica  (1763,  4to),  as  well  as  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  largely  used  in 
the  Swiss  churches.  He  died  in  1801.  His  Sermons 
were  collected  (Berne,  1761-81,  45  vols.  8vo;  with  a 
supplementary  vol.  in  1805).  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Stapfer,  Johann  Friedrich,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1718  at  Brugg,  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau.  After  stuch'ing  theology  and  philosophy  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  Switzerland  and 
became  pastor  of  the  important  parish  of  Diesbach, 
where  his  vast  knowledge  rendered  him  very  useful  to 
a  wide  community.  He  died  in  1775.  The  following 
are  his  works,  which  are  largely  tinged  with  the  the- 
ories of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff:  De  Conformiiute  Opcrum 
Divinoruni  in  Mundo  Physico  et  Mystico  (Zur.  1741) : — 
InstitiUiones  Theologico-polemicm  (ibid.  1752)  : — Grund- 
lagen  der  wahren  Religion  (ibid.  1746-54,  13  vols.) : — 
Die  christliche  Moral  (ibid.  1756-66, 6  vols.).  See  Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stapfer,  Philipp  Albert,  a  nephew  of  both  the 
foregoing,  was  born  at  Berne,  Sept.  23,  1766.  After 
studying  at  Gottingen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  high-school  of  his  native  city  in 
1792,  and  during  the  stormy  times  tliat  followed  the 
French  invasion  (1798)  he  was  a  bulwark  against  the 
•  unhappy  influences  resulting  in  civil  and  religious  life. 
He  retired  to  privacy  in  1804,  and  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, IMareh  27,  1840.  Besides  contributions  to  journal- 
istic literature,  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  religion, 
philosophy,  and  morals,  and  some  of  a  historical  and 
geographical  character,  wliich  are  all  enumerated  in 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Staphylus,  in  Grecian  mj'thology,  was — 1.  A  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  an  Argonaut.  2.  A  shepherd 
of  king  CEneus,  to  whom  the  latter  taught  the  art  of 
preparing  wine,  after  he  had  himself  discovered  the 
grape.  3.  A  son  of  Bacchus  and  Erigone,  The  former 
assumed  the  form  of  a  grape,  which  Erigone  ate.  She 
immediately  realized  that  she  was  with  child,  and,  in 
time,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  Staphylus 
(a  grape'), 

Staphylus,  Friedricit,  a  noted  theologian  of  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  born  at  Osnabriick,  in 
Westphalia,  Aug.  17, 1512  (O.  S.),  and  educated  at  Wit- 
tenberg under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  became  known 
chiefly  as  an  ambitious  and  e([uivocal  character,  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  theological  disputes  of  his  time. 
He  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melancthon,  made 
professor  of  theology  in  1546  at  the  newl\-  founded  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a  lecturer;  but  he  signalized  himself  more  especially  by 
his  quarrels  with  Gnaphcus  ((j.  v.)  and  Osiander  (q.  v.). 
The  former,  who  was  the  poorly  paid  rector  of  the  Kii- 
nigsberg  Gymnasium,  had  ventured  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  theological  professors  might  lecture  more 
diligently  in  view  of  the  generous  remuneration  they 
received,  and  was  in  consefjuencc  made  to  suffer  petty 
persecutions  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  faculty, 
composed  of  Staphylus,  Herzog,  and  Osiander.  until  they 
succeeded  in  having  him  formally  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice, as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine,  and  publicly  excom- 


municated, June  9, 1549,  The  last,  though  a  foreigner 
and  neither  a  master  nor  doctor  of  divinity,  was  called 
by  duke  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  the  first  theological 
cliair  in  the  university;  and  the  older  professors,  con- 
ceiving that  their  own  claims  were  thus  ignored,  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  his  dismissal.  Osiander  was, 
however,  able  to  defeat  their  project,  and  Staphj-lus  in 
consequence  travelled  to  Germany.  Finding  Osiander 
still  in  favor  on  his  return,  he  demanded  his  own  dis- 
missal, which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was  immedi- 
ately granted;  and  thereupon  he  went  over  to  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  Church,  giving  as  his  only  reasons  the 
disagreements  of  Lutheran  theologians  and  the  dangers 
impending  over  Protestants.  He  became  councillor  to 
the  bishop  of  Breslau,  and  aided  in  a  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy, afterwards  rendering  valuable  services  in  other  di- 
rections. He  established  a  good  school  at  Neisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  1554  he  was  made  imperial  councillor,  in 
which  capacity  he  participated  in  several  religious  con- 
ferences, and  contributed  much  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Austria.  While 
retaining  that  dignity  he  was  called  to  Bavaria  and 
made  curator  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  whose 
faculty  he  improved  by  the  appointing  of  a  number  of 
capable  professors.  His  multifarious  labors  heightened 
his  reputation  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  superior  of  Eck  in  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the 
Church,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  layman  and  married, 
and  by  a  donation  of  a  hundred  gold  crowns  in  money, 
accompanied  with  a  polite  letter  of  approval  from  pope 
Pius  IV  himself,  to  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  added 
a  patent  of  nobility  and  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  an  es- 
tate. He  died  of  consumption,  March  5,  1564,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Ingolstadt.  The 
writings  of  Staphylus  were  collected  by  his  son  Freder- 
ick, and  published  in  Latin  in  1613  at  Ingolstadt.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  in  Kobolt's  Gelehrten-Lex.  They 
include  works  of  a  polemical  character,  a  Biography  of 
Charles  V : — an  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Latin, 
etc.  See  Nachricht  von  dem  Leben  iind  Schriften  Sta- 
phyli,  in  Strobel's  Miscellen  (Nuremb.  1778),  i,  3  sq. ; 
Hartknoch,  Preussische  Kirchen-flist,  (Francf.  ad  M.  and 
Leips.  1 686, 4to) ;  Arnold  [ Gottfried ] ,  Kirchen-  u.  Ketzer- 
Hist.  (Francf.  ad  M.),  pt.  ii,  vol.  xvi,  ch.  viii,  xxxviii 
sq.) ;  Salig,  Gesch.  d.  A  itgsh.  Confession  bis  1 555  (Halle, 
1730,  4to);  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  Enistehitng,Verdnderung  n. 
Bildimg  nnseres  protest.  Lehrbegriffs  bis  zur  Concordien- 
Forine'l  (Leips.  1796,  8vo),  IV,  ii,  249  sq.— Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  V. 

Stapledon,  Walter,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
(according  to  Prince)  at  Annery,  in  the  parish  of  Monk- 
legh,  near  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  his  histf>ry  begins  with  his  advancement  to  the 
bishopric  in  1307,  his  installation  to  which  was  accom- 
panied by  ceremonies  of  magnificent  solemnity.  He 
was  chosen  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Edward  II,  ap- 
pointed lord-treasurer,  and  employed  in  embassies  and 
other  weighty  affairs  of  State.  In  1325  he  accompanied 
the  queen  to  France,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace ,  but 
her  intention  to  depose  her  husband  did  not  meet  his 
approval,  and  he  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fury. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1326,  guardian  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don during  the  king's  absence  in  the  West;  and  while 
he  was  taking  measures  to  preserve  the  loyalty  of  the 
metropolis  the  populace  attacked  him,  Oct.  15,  and  be- 
headed him,  together  with  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Sta- 
pledon, near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's.  By  the  order 
of  the  (juccn  the  body  was  afterwards  removed,  and  in- 
terred in  Exeter  Cathedral.  Exeter  House  was  founded 
by  him  as  a  town  residence  for  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese. He  also  founded,  in  1315,  Exeter  College,  which 
was  called  by  his  name  until  1404,  when  it  was  called 
Exeter  Hall.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Staples,  Allen,  a  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  July  15, 1810.     He  was  Ii- 
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cen9<?d  to  exhort  in  1835.  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Mich- 
ifjan  (.'onfcreiiee  in  IMtj.  and  was  appointed  to  the  Sa- 
line Ciriuit ;  l*i37,  Bean  Creek  mission  ;  1838,  Marshall 
Circuit;  1839,  onlained  deacon  and  ajipointed  to  (Jrand 
Kapids  mission;  184<>.  Lyons  mission;  1841,  superannu- 
ated; 184J,  Albion  Cirruit ;  1843,  superaiuiuated  ;  1844, 
ordained  elder  and  appointed  to  Plymouth  Circuit; 
1845,  Farmington  Circuit ;  184G,  superannuated.  He 
died  Oct.  ".'l,  1847.  He  was  modest  and  un.xssumins^; 
as  a  Christian,  eminent ;  in  his  piety,  more  than  in  any- 
tliiny  else,  lay  the  secret  of  his  usefulness.  His  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  men  was  proverbial.  See  Miiiules  of 
Aimudl  CotiJ'trenccs,  iv,  279. 

Staples,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  T.iunton,  ^lass.,  in  1743.  He  t;raduatcd  at  the 
College  of  Xew  Jersey  in  17G5,  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  Westminster.  Conn.,  in  1772,  and  continued 
pastor  until  his  death,  .if  putrid  fever,  Feb.  10,  1804.  He 
was  of  moderate  Calvinistic  views,  although  disliking 
the  views  of  Hopkins.  See  Coiif/.  Quurterli/,  1860, 
p.  2G. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  a  Koman  Catholic  clergyman, 
was  burn  at  Hentield,  Sussex,  England,  in  1535.  He  was 
educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  and  then  re- 
moved to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
perpetual  fellowship  in  1554.  In  the  same  reign,  that 
of  Mary,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester;  but, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  left  the  kingdom,  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  controversial  writings  against  Jewel,  Home,  Whit- 
aker,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  English  Church. 
He  also  visited  Faris  and  Kome ;  but  returned  to  Lou- 
vain, where  he  translated  Uede's  Church  IJistory  into 
English.  He  was  made  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Douay,  and  canon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Amoure.  He 
became  a  Jesuit,  but  relinquished  the  order ;  and  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  dean  of  Hillerbeck.  He  died  in  1598. 
His  chief  works  are,  Ti-es  Thomce.:  seu  Res  Gesfw  S. 
TkoiiKF.  Aposl.,  S.  T/ionxe  A  rchiep.  Citnt.,et  Thnmce  Mori: 
— Oraliones  Funebres  (Antwerp,  1577): — Orationes  Cate- 
cheticfp  (ibid.  1598): — Orationes  A  cademicfe  M iscellane(B 
(ibid.  1002).  His  works  were  puhlished  collectively  at 
Paris  in  1020  (4  vols,  fol.),  to  which  is  prefixed  his  life 
by  HoUendum.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Star  {'ZZ''3,ktikah;  a(TTi)p  or  urrrpov;  but  "seven 
stars"  in  Amos  v,  8  is  IT^S,  kimah,  the  "Pleiades,"  as 
rendered  in  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ;  and  "  day-star"  in  2 
Pet.  i,  19  is  (pwfftpi'ipots,  I'eniis  in  the  morning).  The 
ancient  Israelites  knew  verj' little  of  the  starry  heavens, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  imlications  of  the  Bible,  which 
contains  no  trace  of  .scientilic  astronomy.  We  lind  there 
only  the  ordinary  observations  of  landsmen  (Amos  v. 
8),  especially  sheplierds  (Psa.  viii,3),  for  instance,  such 
as  nomads  would  observe  on  open  ])lains  (see  Von  Ham- 
mer ill  the  /■'iiwlf/ruljen,  i,  1  sq. ;  ii,  235  sq.).  The  patri- 
archs obs<rved  the  stars  ((ien.xxxvii,  9);  and  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  stellar  world,  either  with  reference  to 
the  countless  number  of  the  stars  (xxii,  17;  ICxod. 
xxxii.  13;  Nah.  iii,  10,  etc.),  or  to  their  brightness 
(Numb,  xxiv,  17 ;  Isa.  xiv,  12;  Rev.  xxii,  16),  were  ear- 
ly in  fre(pient  use  (see  Lengerke,  iMiuid,  p.  377  .sq.). 
The  sun  and  moon,  of  course,  were  readily  distinguished 
from  the  other  celestial  hmiinaries  ((ien.  i,  16;  Psa. 
cxxxvi.  7;  Jer.  xxxi,  35)  on  account  of  their  superior 
size  and  brilliancy ;  and  from  the  name  as  well  as  pe- 
riod of  the  latter  (n";!^)  tlic  earliest  form  of  monthly 
designation  of  time  was  taken.  See  Month.  The 
PhuMiieians,  Haltylonians  (Chaldirans),  and  Egyptians, 
whose  level  coiniiry  as  well  as  agricidlural  or  naval  in- 
terests, ami  especially  the  intense  brilliancy  of  their  sky 
by  night  (lla.kcii,  ///»w.  <>f  Script,  p.  30),  inclined 
them  to  an  obwrvation  of  the  heavens,  far  surpassed 
the  Hebrews  in  astronomical  knowledge  (see  I)io<l.  Sic. 
i,  50,  09,  81 ;  ii,  31 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  8,  16;  Macrob.  8ut.  i, 


19) ;  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  ascertain  the 
true  length  of  the  solar  year  (Herod,  ii,  4).     See  Year. 

Under  the  name  of  stars  the  Hebrews  comprehend- 
ed all  constellations,  planets,  and  heavenly  bodies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sun  and  moon.  No  part  of  the 
visible  creation  exhibits  the  glory  of  the  Creator  more 
illustriously  than  the  starry  heavens  (Psa.  viii,  3  ;  xix, 
1).  The  Psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  omniscience 
of  Jehovah,  represents  him  as  taking  a  survey  of  the 
stars  as  a  king  taking  a  review  of  his  array,  and  know- 
ing the  name  of  every  one  of  his  soldiers  (cxlvii,  4). 
Among  the  Hebrews  stars  were  frequently  employed  as 
symbols  of  persons  in  eminent  stations.  Thus  "  the 
star  out  of  Jacob"  designates  king  David,  the  founder 
of  the  Hebrew  dynasty,  according  to  others  the  Messi- 
ah (Numb,  xxiv,  17;  see  Georgi,  De  Stella  ex  Jacob 
[Kegiom.  1701];  Cotta,  ibid.  [Tiib.  1750]);  the  eleven 
patriarchs  are  called  "  stars"  (Gen.  xxxvii,  9) ;  so  also 
"stars"  denote  the  princes,  rulers,  and  nobles  of  the  earth 
(Dan.  viii,  10;  Rev.  vi,  13;  viii.  10,  11;  ix,  1;  xii,  4). 
Christ  is  called  the  "Morning  Star,"  as  he  introduced 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  day,  and  made  a  fuller  manifes- 
tation of  the  truths  of  God  than  the  ancient  prophets, 
whose  predictions  were  now  accomplished  (xxii,  16). 
In  allusion  to  the  above  prophecy  in  Numbers,  the  in- 
famous Jewish  impostor  Bar-cocab,  or,  as  the  Romans 
called  him,  Bar-cocheba  (q.  v.),  who  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of"  Son  of 
a  star,"  as  the  name  implies,  as  if  he  were  the  star  out 
of  Jacob ;  but  this  false  Messiah  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor's  general,  Julius  Severus,  with  an  almost  in- 
credible number  of  his  deluded  followers.  Stars  were 
likewise  the  symbols  of  a  deity — "  The  star  of  j-our  god 
Chiun"  (Amos  v,  26).  Probably  the  figure  of  a  star  was 
fixed  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  a  false  god.  See 
Chil'n. 

The  study  of  the  stars  very  early  in  the  East  (as 
eventually  in  the  West  likewise,  Cassar,  Bell.  Gall,  vi, 
21)  led  to  star-worship  (Wisd.  xiii,  2) ;  in  fact,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Egyptians,  Chalda;ans,  Assyrians,  and  an- 
cient Arabians  was  nothing  else  than  astrolatry  (Mish- 
na,  Aboda  Sura,  iv,  7),  although  at  first  this  relation  is 
not  so  apparent  (see  Wernsdorf,  De  Cultu  Astrorvni 
[Gedan.  1746]).  Hence  the  Mosaic  law  sternly  warn- 
ed the  Israelites  against  this  idolatry  (Dent,  iv,  19; 
xvii,  3);  yet  they  at  length  (in  the  Assyrian  period) 
fell  into  it  (1  Kings  xxiii,  5,  12;  Jer.  xiv,  13;  Ezek. 
viii,  16;  Zeph,  i,  5).  The  account  given  of  it  by  Mai- 
monides  is  both  curious  and  instructive.  "In  the  days 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  sons  of  Adam  erred  with 
great  error,  and  their  error  was  this;  and  the  counsel 
of  the  wise  men  became  brutish,  and  Enos  himself  was 
of  them  that  erred.  They  said,  'Forasmuch  as  God 
hath  created  these  stars  and  spheres  to  govern  the 
world,  and  hath  set  them  on  high,  and  imparted  honor 
unto  them,  an<i  they  are  ministers  that  minister  before 
him,  it  is  meet  that  men  should  laud  and  magnify  and 
give  them  honor.' . .  .  So,  in  process  of  time,  the  glorious 
and  fearful  Name  was  forgotten  out  of  the  mouth  of 
all  living,  and  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  they  ac- 
knowledged him  not.  .  .  .  And  the  priests,  and  such 
like,  thought  there  was  no  God,  save  the  stars  and 
spheres,  for  whose  sake,  and  in  whose  likeness,  they 
made  their  images;  but  as  for  the  Kock  Everlasting, 
there  was  no  man  that  did  acknowledge  him  or  know 
him,  save  a  few  persons  in  the  world,  as  Enoch.  ^lethu- 
selali,  Noah,  Slum,  and  Heber;  and  in  this  way  did  the 
world  walk  and  converse  till  that  ])illar  of  the  world, 
Al)raliain  our  failier,  was  born."     See  Stak-gazkk. 

A  brief  allusion  to  a  few  modern  discoveries  respect- 
ing the  astral  bodies  may  not  be  uninteresting  here, 
especially  their  inconceivable  extent.  Astronomers  tell 
us  that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  distant  from  us 
twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles;  and  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  that  mighty  interval  they  tell  us  that  a 
cannon-ball  flying  ai  tlu'  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  an 
hour  would  not  reach  that  star  in  less  than  four  mill- 
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ion  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  years;  and  that 
if  the  earth,  wliich  moves  with  the  velocity  of  more 
than  a  milHon  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  were  to  be  hurled 
from  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  flight  over 
that  immense  tract,  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the 
termination  of  its  journey  after  taking  all  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
velocity  of  light  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  second  of  time;  so  that  in  coming  from 
a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  it  would  take  from 
three  to  twelve  years,  but  in  coming  from  one  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude  it  woidd  bo  four  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  light  reached  the  earth.  They  tell  us,  further, 
what  the  reason  of  every  man  must  dispose  him  to  ad- 
mit, that  every  star  is  probably  a  sun  irradiating  its 
own  system  of  worlds;  that  the  distance  between  one 
star  and  another  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  the  nearest  of  them  and  our  earth  ;  and 
that  their  instruments  enable  them  to  compute  not  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  those  radiant  orbs.  But 
that  number  may  form  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  whole  ;  and  thus  our  earth  and  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs  may  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  universe 
at  large  than  a  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of  sand  to 
the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  (See  Nichols,  A  rchitect. 
of  the  /feavens.)     See  Astronomy. 

STAR  IN  THE  East  {aarqp  iv  ry  avaroKi),  IMatt.  ii, 
1).  The  evangelist  in  the  passage  cited  (ii,  1-12)  re- 
lates that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  there 
came  wise  men  (magi)  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  to 
iiKluire  after  the  newly  born  King  of  the  Jews  in  order 
that  they  might  otTer  him  presents  and  worship  him. 
A  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  guided  them 
to  the  house  where  the  infant  Messiah  was.  Having 
come  into  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts 
— gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.     See  Mkssiah. 

1.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  interpretation  of  this 
phenomenon  by  theologians  in  general  coincided  in  the 
main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any  per- 
son of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  account  with 
due  attention.  Some  supernatural  light  resembling  a 
star  (perhaps  a  comet,  Origen,  Cds.  i,  58;  see  Heyn, 
Sendschreib.  etc.  [Hrandenb.  1742]  ;  opposed  by  Semler, 
Beschreib.  etc.  [Halle,  1743];  replied  to  by  Heyn,  Bro- 
schuren,  etc.  [Berl.  1743])  had  appeared  in  some  country 
(possibly  Persia)  far  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  to  men 
who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial  phenomena, 
conveying  to  their  minds  a  supernatural  impulse  to  re- 
pair to  Jerusalem,  where  they  would  find  a  new-born 
king.  It  supposed  them  to  be  followers,  and  possibly 
priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby  they  were  led  to 
expect  a  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  .Jewish  infant. 
At  all  events,  these  wise  men  were  ChakUean  magi. 
During  many  centuries,  the  magi  had  been  given  to 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  had  corrupted  and  disfig- 
ured their  scientific  knowledge  by  astrological  specula- 
tions and  dreams.  A  conviction  had  long  been  spread 
throughout  the  East  that  about  the  commencement  of 
our  a;ra  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah, 
was  to  be  born  (Lucan,  i,  529;  Sueton.  Cits.  H8;  Seneca, 
Nat.  Qiuegf.  i,  1;  Josephus,  lV<ir,  vi,  5,  3;  Servius,  Ad 
Virg.  Eel.  ix,  47;  Justin,  xxxvii,  2 ;  Lamprid.  A  lex.  Ser. 
12).  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of  Sacred 
Scripture  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  connected  with  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  a  star.  Calculations  seem  to  have  led  the  as- 
trological astronomers  of  Jlcsopotamia  to  fix  the  time 
for  the  advent  of  this  king  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod, 
and  the  place  in  the  land  of  Judica  (see  Tacit,  //isf.v, 
13;  Sueton.  I'esp.iv).  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after 
diligent  inquiry  and  consultation  with  the  |iriests  and 
learned  men  who  could  naturally  best  inform  them, 
they  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  reappeared  to  them 
and  preceded  them  (jzporiytv  nlirovc},  until  it  took  up 
its  station  over  the  [ilace  where  the  young  child  was 
(fdjg  tX^u)]'  tffraS';/  tTramo  oi'  tji'  to  TraiCiov).  The 
whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural;  forming  a  por- 


tion of  that  divine  pre-arrangement  whereby,  in  his 
deep  humiliation  among  men,  the  child  Jesus  was  hon- 
ored and  acknowledged  by  the  Father  as  his  beloved 
Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  Thus  the  lowly 
shejiherds  who  kept  their  nightly  watch  on  the  plains 
near  Bethlehem,  together  with  all  that  remained  of 
the  highest  and  best  philosophy  of  the  East,  are  alike 
the  partakers  and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  ol  liiin  who 
was  "born  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord."  Such  is  substantially  the  account 
which,  until  the  earlier  jiart  of  the  present  century, 
would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines  of  the  star 
of  the  magi.  The  solid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of 
Christian  divines  have  combined  with  the  unfriendly 
daring  of  infidelitj'  to  cast  difficulties  on  the  particulars 
involved  in  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ.  Much  has  been 
written  by  friends  and  enemies  on  the  subject.  The 
extreme  rationalistic  view  is  given  by  Strauss  (Leben 
Jesu,  i,  249).     See  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Latterly,  however,  a  very  different  opinion  has 
gradually  become  prevalent  upon  the  sulyect.  The 
star  has  been  displaced  from  the  category  of  the  super- 
natural, and  has  been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  idea  originated  with  Kepler, 
who,  among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancies, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunction  of  the 
above-named  planets  witli  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  he 
would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tainty, the  very  difficult  and  obscure  point  of  the  An- 
nus Domini.  Kepler's  suggestion  was  worked  out  by 
Dr.  IiUler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results  of  his  calculations 
certainly  do,  on  the  first  impression,  seem  to  shovv  a 
very  specious  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
star  in  question.  We  purpose,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
to  state  what  celestial  phenomena  ilid  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  at  a  date  as- 
suredly not  very  distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  and  then  to  examine  how  far  they  fullil.  or  fail 
to  fidlil,  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative  in 
Matthew.  (In  this  discussion  we  freely  use  the  mate- 
rials afforded  in  Smith's  iJict.  of  the  Bibk,  \vifh  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.) 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  .Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  not  far  from  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in  Chalikea  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  before  the  sun.  Ke|)ler  made 
his  calculations  and  found  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
in  conj miction  in  the  constellation  Pisces  (a  fish  is  the 
astrological  symbol  of  Judasa)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in  748.  It 
appears  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  came  together  for  the 
first  time  on  May  20  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Fishes.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Saturn  towards  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  were,  near  midnight,  both  in  o[)position  to 
the  sim — Saturn  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter  in  the  fif- 
teenth degree — being  distant  from  each  other  about  a 
degree  and  a  half.  Tiiey  then  drew  nearer.  On  Oct.  27 
there  was  a  second  conjunction  in  the  sixteenth  degree, 
and  on  Nov.  12  there  took  place  a  third  conjunction  in 
the  fifteenth  degree  of  the  same  constellation.  In  the 
two  last  conjunctions  the  interval  between  the  planets 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  degree,  so  that  to  the  un- 
assisted eye  the  rays  of  the  one  planet  were  absorbed 
in  those  of  the  other,  and  the  two  bodies  would  appear 
as  one.  The  two  planets  went  past  each  other  three 
times,  came  verj'  near  together,  and  showed  themselves 
all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction  with  each  oth- 
er, as  if  they  would  never  separate  again. 

It  is  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  con- 
junction could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men 
like  the  magi,  and  that  in  conse(iuence  p.artly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly  from  the 
uneasy  ])ersuasion  then  said  to  be  ])rcvalent  that  some 
great  one  was  to  be  born  in  the  East,  these  magi  com- 
menced their  journey  to  Jerusalem.     Supposing  them 
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to  have  sot  out  at  the  end  of  May,  B.C.  7,  upon  a  jour- 
ney for  which  the  lircumstances  will  be  seen  to  re(|iiire 
at'least  seven  months,  the  planets  were  observed  to 
separate  slowly  until  the  end  of  July,  when,  their  mo- 
tions becoming  retrograde,  they  again  came  into  con- 
junction by  the  end  of  September.  At  that  time  there 
can  Ik-  no  doubt  Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers, 
especially  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for 
it  was  at  its  nearest  api>roach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller  and 
much  less  conspicuous  companion,  Saturn.  This  glori- 
ous spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered  for  several 
days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly  separated,  then 
came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  reassuming  a  direct  motion, 
Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunction  for  the  third 
time  with  Saturn  just  as  the  magi  may  be  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  holy  city.  To  complete  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset 
the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hanging, 
as  it  were,  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over  Bethle- 
hem in  the  distance.  These  celestial  phenomena  thus 
described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  ques- 
tion, and  at  the  first  impression  they  assuredly  appear 
to  fultil  the  conditions  of  the  star  of  the  magi. 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion  to 
the  contrarj-  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unaccounta- 
ble for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  as- 
tronomers, on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler  himself,  who  de- 
scribed the  two  planets  as  wearing  the  appearance  of 
one  bright  but  diffused  light  to  persons  havinrj  weak 
eyes  (ii,  407).  Not  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  in- 
flicted upon  the  magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had 
they  possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
planets  at  the  verj-  considerable  distance  of  double  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been  even  twen- 
ty times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two  stars  must 
have  been  apparent;  Saturn,  moreover,  rather  confusing 
than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  his  companion.  This 
forced  blending  of  the  two  lights  into  one  by  Dr.  Ideler 
was  siiH  further  improved  b_v  dean  Alford  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  very  valuable  and  suggestive  Greek  Tes- 
tament, who,  indeed,  restores  ordinary  sight  to  the  magi, 
but  represents  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of 
surpassing  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly  at 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  description  induced 
the  Ilev.  Charles  I'ritchard,  honorable  secretary  of  the 
Koyal  Astronomical  Society  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Koy- 
al  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxv),  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labor  of  calculating  afresh  an  ephemcris 
of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  of  the  sun  from 
May  to  December,  B.C.  7.  The  result  was  to  confirm 
the  fact  of  there  being  three  conjunctions  during  the 
above  period,  though  somewhat  to  modify  the  dates  as- 
signed to  them  by  I  )r.  Ideler.  Similar  results,  also,  have 
Ik-cu  obtained  by  Kncke,  and  a  December  conjunction 
has  l>een  confirmed  by  the  astronomer  royal.  No  celes- 
tial phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so  cer- 
tainly ascertained  as  the  conjunctions  in  question. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent,  or, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent,  the  De- 
cember eoijjunclion  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fascinating  an  illusion; 
but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth  rather  than  of  a  pict- 
ure, however  beautiful. 

(it.)  We  are  profoiuully  ignorant  of  any  system  of 
astrology  as  held  by  the  magi  in  question;  but  sup- 
fX)8iug  that  some  system  iliil  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivalile  that  solely  ou  the  ground  of  astrological 
reasons  men  would  be  induceil  to  undertake  a  seven 
months'  journey.  As  to  the  widely  spread  and  preva- 
lent expectation  of  some  powerful  personage  about  to 
•how  hims<lf  in  the  East,  the  fact  of  its  existence  de- 
pends on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Jo- 


sephus.  But  it  ought  to  be  very  carefullj'  observed 
that  all  these  writers  speak  of  this  expectation  as  apply- 
ing to  Vespasian,  in  A.D.  GO,  which  date  was  seventj-- 
five  years,  or  two  generations,  after  the  conjunctions  in 
question  !  The  well-known  and  often-quoted  words  of 
Tacitus  are,  "  eo  ipso  tempore ;"  of  Suetonius.  "  eo  tem- 
pore;" of  Josephus,  "Kara  riiv  Kaipbv  tKtlvov  f  all 
pointing  to  A.D.  69,  and  not  to  B.C.  7.  Seeing,  then, 
that  these  writers  refer  to  no  general  uneasy  expecta- 
tion as  prevailing  in  B.C.  7,  it  can  have  formed  no  rea- 
son for  the  departure  of  the  magi.  Furthermore,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  the  February  of  B.C.  66  (Pritchard, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Roj'al  Astronomical  Society,  vol. 
xxv),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  in 
the  constellation  of  Pisces,  closer  than  the  one  on  Dec. 
4,  B.C.  7.  If,  therefore,  astrological  reasons  alone  im- 
pelled the  magi  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  latter 
instance,  similar  considerations  would  have  impelled 
their  fathers  to  take  the  same  journey  fifty-nine  years 
before. 

(?a)  But  even  supposing  the  magi  did  undertake  the 
journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  conjunction  of  December,  B.C.  7,  can  on  any 
reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions in  Matt.  ii.  9.  The  circumstances  are  as  follows : 
On  Dec.  4  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5  P.  M.  Suppos- 
ing the  magi  to  have  then  commenced  their  journey  to 
Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull 
and  somewhat  distant  companion  one  and  a  half  hour 
distant  from  the  meridian  in  a  south-east  direction,  and 
decidedly  to  the  cast  of  Bethlehem.  By  the  time  they 
came  to  Rachel's  tomb  (see  'Rohmson.  Bihl.  Res.  ii,  568) 
the  planets  would  be  due  south  of  them  on  the  merid- 
ian, and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  the 
maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  village 
(see  Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from  Rachel's  tomb  S. 
5°  E.+80  declension  =  S.  13°  E.  The  road  then  takes 
a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  west- 
ern extremity ;  the  planets,  therefore,  would  now  be  on 
their  right  hands,  and  a  little  behind  them  :  the  "  star," 
therefore,  ceased  altogether  to  go  "  before  them"  as  a 
guide.  Arrived  on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  be- 
came physically  impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over 
any  house  whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was 
now  visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and 
far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57°.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, the  star  would  of  necessity  recede,  and  under  no 
circumstances  could  it  be  said  to  stand  "over"  {tTra- 
vo))  any  house,  unless  at  the  distance  of  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  were.  Thus  the  two  heavenly 
bodies  altogether  fail  to  fulfil  either  of  the  conditions 
implied  in  the  words  Tvpoi]yti>  uvtovq  or  tara^r)  tird- 
vo),  A  star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  any 
house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chance  to 
be  near;  but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57°  could  appear  to 
stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  observer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  if  the  magi  had  left  the  Jaffa  Gate  bel'ore  sunset, 
they  would  not  have  seen  the  planets  at  the  outset; 
and  if  they  had  left  Jerusalem  later,  the  "  star"  would 
have  been  a  more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus  the 
beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler  which  has  fas- 
cinated so  many  writers  vanishes  before  the  more  per- 
fect daylight  of  investigation,  so  far  as  it  is  proposed  for 
an  explanation  of  the  guidance  to  Bethlehem.  The  as- 
tronomical phenomena,  however,  may  have  incited  them 
in  part  to  their  visit  to  Judiea. 

Kepler's  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  essay  De  Jesu 
Chi'isti  iServatoris  Nostri  Vero  Anno  Natulitio,  and 
more  fully  in  De  Vero  Anno  quo  yEternus  Dei  Filius 
llnmanam  iXaturain  Assumpsit  (Frankf.  1614).  His 
view  was  taken  up  and  presented  with  approbation  to 
the  literary  world  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  bishop  ISIiinter  (/-'cr  Stern  der  Weisen  [Copenh. 
1827]).  It  also  gained  approval  from  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer Schubert,  of  Petersburg  {Vennischte  Scfirif- 
ten  [Stuttg.  1823]).     The  learned  and  accurate  Ideler 
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(Ffandb.  der  Chronolofjie,  ii,  399  sq.)  reviewed  the  en- 
tire subject  and  sii;nitied  his  af^reeinent.  Hase  and  De 
Wette,  however,  have  stated  objections.  A  recent  writ- 
er of  considerable  merit,  Wieseler  {Vhronolog.  Synop.  der 
4  Erdiif/elien  [Hamb.  1H13]),  has  applied  this  theory  of 
Kepler's  in  conjiiuclion  with  a  discovery  that  he  has 
made  from  some  Chinese  astronomical  tables,  which 
show  that  in  the  year  of  Home  750  a  comet  appeared  in 
the  heavens  and  was  visible  for  seventy  days.  Wiese- 
ler's  opinion  is  that  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  ex- 
cited and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  magi,  but  that  their 
guiding-star  was  the  comet.  A  modern  writer  of  great 
ability  (Dr.  Wordsworth)  has  suggested  the  antithesis 
to  Kepler's  speculation  regarding  the  star  of  the  magi, 
viz.  that  the  star  was  visible  to  the  magi  alone.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the  hy- 
pothesis. The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  was  published  abroad  in  IJethleliem,  the  journey 
of  the  magi  thither  was  no  secret  whispered  in  a  corner. 
Why,  then,  should  the  heaveidy  light,  standing  as  a 
beacon  of  glory  over  the  place  where  tiie  young  child 
was,  be  concealed  from  all  eyes  but  theirs,  and  form  no 
part  in  that  series  of  wonders  which  the  Virgin  IMother 
kept  and  pondered  in  her  heart?  A  writer  in  the  Journ. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1857,  argues  that  the  magi  fctund  the 
infant  Christ  at  Nazareth,  not  at  IJethlehem;  but  this 
is  opposed  to  the  indications  of  the  narrative.  See 
Bethlehem. 

The  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  suhject 
are  referred  to  by  Walch,  Bihlioth.  Theol.  ii,  42"2  sq. ; 
Thiess,  Krit.  Comment,  ii,  350  so. ;  Volbeding,  Index 
Programmatum,  p.  14;  Eisner,  in  the  Symh.  Liter.  Brem. 
I,  ii,  42  sq.  Additional  monographs  to  those  there  or 
above  cited  are  the  following:  Reccard,  De  Stella  qiue 
Mtiffis  Apparuit  (Regiom.  1766);  Kepler,  Die  Wel.ieti 
auf!  d.  Orient,  in  the  Rintelsch.  A  nzeig.  1770,  p.  4;  Soramel, 
De  Stella  Nati  Regis  Jadcenr.  (Loud.  1771) ;  Velthusen, 
Der  Stern  d.  Weisen  (Hamb.  1783);  Thiess,  Die  Magier 
und  ihr  Stern  (ibid.  1790) ;  Anger,  Der  Stern  d.  Weisen 
(Leips.  1847) ;  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  (Lond. 
1850).     See  Magi. 

STAR,  Golden,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  an  instru- 
ment used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  liturgy,  and  is  a  star  of 
precious  metal  surmoimted  by  a  cross,  wliich  is  placed 
on  the  paten  to  cover  the  host  and  support  a  veil  from 
contact  with  the  eucharist.  It  recalls  the  mystic  star 
of  the  magi,  and  is  called  the  Asteriscns.  In  the  Latin 
Church  it  is  a  vessel  for  the  exhibition  of  the  host  at 
the  communion  of  the  pope  on  Easter-day.  One  with 
twelve  rays  is  used  to  cover  the  paten  when  carried  by 
the  cardinal -deacon  to  communicate  the  eucharist  to 
the  pope. — Walcott,  Sac.  Archmd.  s  v. 

Starck,  Johann  August,  a  German  Cryptocath- 
olic,  was  born  in  1741,  at  S(!hwerin,  where  his  father 
was  preacher,  and  studied  theology  at  (Jiittingen,  at  the 
same  time  entering  zealously  the  order  of  Freemasons 
there.  After  a  visit  of  several  years  at  St.  Petersburg, 
lie  travelled,  in  1765,  over  England,  and  finally  went  to 
Paris,  but  returned  in  1768  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1769 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
K(inigsberg,  and  for  several  years  served  as  court- 
preacher,  becoming  professor  and  doctor  of  theology  in 
1776.  He  afterwards  fell  into  disrepute  as  nnortliodox, 
in  consequence  of  several  publications  (for  which  see 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.),  and  after  becoming  suc- 
cessively professor  of  philosophy  at  Mifau  (1777)  and 
court-preacher  at  Darmstadt  (1781),  he  tiiialiy  adopted 
Roman  Catholic  associations,  and  died  in  IH16,  with  the 
apparatus  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  his  house. 

Starck,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  (iorman  theologi- 
an, was  born  Oct.  10,  1680,  at  Ilildcsheim, studied  theol- 
ogy at  Giessen,  was  appointed  in  1715  as  pastor  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  and  died  .July  17,  1756.  He  is  widely 
known  through  his  Tdgliches  flandhiirh  inguten  und  bijsen 
Tagen  (Frankf.  1727 ;  48th  ed.  1870)  and  Morgen-  und 
A  bendundachtenfrommer  Ch  risten  mifalle  Tage  im  Jah  re 
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(9th  ed.  18C2).  He  also  published  other  devotional  books, 
aiul  (Jommentariiis  in  Propketam  Kzechielem  (Frankf. 
1731).  See  Theol.  Unirersal-Lexiknn,  ».  \.;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1256  sq.;  Filrst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  378;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  lAteratur,  i,  220;  ii,  390,  393,  788; 
Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  543  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Star-gazer  (D-'S^'isn  nTn,Isa.xlvii,  13), an  astro- 
nomical observer,  for  which  the  Chalda;ans  were  famous. 
See  AsTKONoMv.  In  Dan.  ii,  27;  iv,  7;  v,  7, 11,  the  pro- 
fessed astrologers  or  calculators  of  nativities  (Gazerin', 
Chald.  "pITJ,  "  soothsayers")  are  named.  (The  term 
there  rendered  "  astrologers,"  S^STi'S,  oshshaphim', 
means  conjeclurers  only.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  30,  31) 
says  of  the  Chaldieans,  "  They  assert  that  the  greatest 
attention  is  given  to  the  five  stars  called  planets,  whicli 
they  name  interpreters;  so  called  because,  while  the 
other  stars  have  a  fixed  path,  they  alone,  by  forming 
their  own  course,  show  what  things  will  come  to  pass, 
thus  interpreting  to  men  the  will  of  the  gods;  for  to 
those  who  study  them  carefully  they  foretell  events, 
partly  by  their  rising,  partly  bj'  their  setting,  and  also 
by  their  color.  Sometimes  they  show  heavy  winds,  at 
others  rains,  at  others  excess  of  heat.  The  appearance 
of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun,  earthquakes,  ami,  in  gen- 
eral, anything  extraordinary,  has,  in  their  opinion,  an 
injurious  or  beneficial  effect,  not  only  on  nations  and 
countries,  but  kings  and  even  common  individuals;  and 
they  consider  that  those  stars  contribute  very  much  of 
good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  the  births  of  men;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  these  things,  and  of  tlie 
study  of  the  stars,  they  think  they  know  accurately  tiie 
events  that  befall  mortals."  Comets  were,  for  the  most 
part,  considered  heralds  of  evil  tidings  (.Josephus,  War, 
vi,  5, 3).  The  Orientals  of  the  present  day  hold  astrology 
in  honor  (Niebuhr.  Bed.  p.  120),  and  stipendiary  astrol- 
ogers form  a  part  of  their  court  (Kiimpfer,  .4  mwn.  p.  57, 
82).     See  Astkologv. 

Stark,  Andrevr,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Slamannan,  County  of  Stirling,  Scot- 
land, Aug.  3, 1791,  of  pious  parents  in  easy  circumstances. 
At  a  verj-  early  age  Andrew  manifested  a  love  of  study . 
he  received  his  first  instructions-  in  Latin  in  his  own 
parish  school,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  Falkirk,  and  afterwards  to  a  school  at  Denny 
Loanhead.  In  the  beginning  of  1805  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  (ilasgow,  which  he  attended  for  six  successive 
winters,  graduating  in  April,  1811,  with  the  degree  of 
A.M.  After  leaving  the  university  he  taught  a  i>ublic 
school  near  Falkirk  with  great  success  for  upwards  of 
two  years.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the 
seminary  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Paxton.  Upon  leaving  the  seminary 
he  went  to  London  (Clielsea),  where  he  engaged  as  a 
classical  teacher  in  a  boarding-school,  under  the  Rev. 
Weeden  Butler,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Capt.  Frederick  Marryat,  the  distinguished  novelist,  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  Providential  circumstances  and  care- 
ful refiection  directed  him  to  the  ministry,  and  he  was 
soon  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinlnirgh. 
His  first  sermon  was  preached  Oct.  26,  1817,  in  the  pul- 
pit of  his  cousin.  Rev.  Dr.  Stark,  of  Denny  Loanhead; 
and  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  lie  preached  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life  in  the  same  pulpit.  His  first 
settlement  as  pastor  was  over  the  congregation  of  South 
Shields,  Sept.  16,  1818;  but  after  a  few  months  he  re- 
signed, antl  tiie  Presl)ytery  reluctantly  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation,  .Tune  14,  1819.  For  a  year  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Frederick 
Vane.  In  .Iiuio,  1H20.  he  proceeded  once  more  to  London, 
and  near  tlie  end  of  August  embarked  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  Oct.  6.  He  came  to  this  country 
without  any  fixed  purpose  as  to  employment,  willing  to 
teach  or  preach  as  Providence  might  seem  to  direct. 
For  a  vear  he  preached  occasionally,  and  superintended 
the  studies  of  two  or  three  boys,  the  sons  of  wealthy 
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gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  Mason,  who 
was  then  president  of  Dickinson  College,  proposed  to 
liiifl  to  become  a  professor  in  that  institution,  ami  he 
was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  this  proposal;  but  just  at 
this  time  circumstances  occurred  which  led  him  to  de- 
vote his  life  wholly  to  tlie  ministry.  The  Associate 
I'rcsbyieriiin  C'liurcli  (then  in  Nassau  Street,  afterwards 
in  (iriind  Street,  and  now  in  Tliirty-fourth  Street)  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  had  lately  lost  its  pastor,  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  invited  Mr.  Stark  at  lirst  to  be- 
come their  stated  supply,  and  soon  to  become  their  pas- 
tor, and  he  was  installed  in  the  early  i^art  of  May,  IHtl. 
I'nder  his  care  the  Church  grew,  by  gradual  and  health- 
fid  accessions,  and  became  distinguished  for  its  stability. 
He  was  honored  witli  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  Uni- 
v^•r^*ily  of  London  about  the  year  1H44  or  1845.  Dr.  Stark 
labored  incessantly  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  people;  many  sought  his  counsel  and  advice  in 
their  worldly  aflairs,  and  some  who  became  wealthy  at- 
tributed their  success  to  his  judicious  advice  and  assist- 
ance. He  secured  both  the  respect  and  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  on  many  occasions  manifested  their  high  regard 
for  him  by  the  most  delicate  and  kindly  acts.  Dr.  Stark 
had  naturally  a  good  constitution,  but  it  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  a  violent  fever  in  London  before  he  came  to 
the  L'nited  States,  At  length  he  became  so  enfeebled 
that  his  physician  urged  him  to  make  a  visit  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  England 
Jiilv  3. 1840.  .Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  his  symp- 
toms became  much  more  uiifavoraiile,  and  lie  died  Sept. 
18.  1H49,  at  Denny  Loanhcad,  in  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
the  Hev.  Dr.  Stark.  His  remains  were  brought  to  New 
York,  anil  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  In  person 
Dr.  .Stark  was  of  medium  height,  and  of  symmetrical  and 
graceful  projiortion  ;  his  high  forehead  and  dark  piercing 
eyes  indicated  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  In 
manner  he  was  dignilied  and  courteous,  yet  pleasing  and 
artable.  To  a  stranger  he  might  seem  distant  and  re- 
served, but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  had  his  con- 
tiilence  found  liim  frank  and  cordial.  He  never  professed 
what  he  did  not  feel,  and  abhorred  hypocrisj'  and  shams 
in  all  their  forms.  As  a  scholar  he  had  few  superiors. 
In  the  classics,  in  history,  theology,  philosoiihy,  and  in 
general  literature,  he  was  competent  to  till  the  chair  of 
a  professor.  Such  was  his  familiarity  with  Homer's 
Jliad  that  he  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  last  copy  of 
it  were  lost  from  the  world,  he  thought  he  could  repro- 
duce it  without  much  difficulty.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
not  an  orator,  in  the  popular  sense,  yet  he  had  the  jiower 
of  securing  the  altenti<in  of  liis  hearers.  He  made  most 
careful  preparation;  in  early  life  he  wrote  out  his  ser- 
mons in  full,  and  committed  them  to  memory;  but  later 
he  usually-  wrote  very  full  outlines  of  his  sermons,  study- 
ing his  subject  with  great  care,  rendering  it  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.  In  exjiository  preaching  he  had 
few  equals.  His  correct  learning  and  superior  culture, 
his  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  of  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  enabled  liim  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  truths  which  he  proclaimed  witli  jiecidiar  apt- 
ness, lieauty,  and  power.  His  prcacbing  was  c;dculaled 
to  awaken  sinners  to  lliongliifidness,  and  make  enlight- 
ened and  stable  Christians;  his  maimer  in  the  pulpit 
was  s<deinn  and  impressive;  his  fervor  and  unction  con- 
vinced every  hearer  that  he  magiiided  his  office  and  felt 
what  he  uttered.  As  a  pastor  he  was  conscientiously 
faithful,  anil  watched  with  lender  care  the  tlock  over 
which  (Jod  had  placed  liim  as  overseer.  He  was  prompt 
in  all  his  engagements,  and  never  failed  to  (ullil  an  ap- 
|N>intment.  He  was  more  fre(|uently  seen  in  the  homes 
of  the  piMir  than  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  ;  he  formed 
his  estimaie  of  men  not  by  their  wealth  or  rank,  but  by 
their  worth,  and  especially  by  I  heir  piety.  The  worthy 
[KKir  and  the  distresseil  founil  in  him  a  tender  sym|iathy 
and  a  firm  friend.  He  wns  generous,  but  unostentatious 
in  bis  cliarilies,  keeping  his  benefactions  a  profound  se- 
cret. His  whole  life,  pulilic  and  private,  was  in  keeping 
with  his  high  calling;  he  was  a  living  epistle  known 


and  read  of  all  men,  a  noble  Christian  gentleman,  and  a 
faithful  ambassador  for  Christ.  Dr.  Stark  was  married 
May  8,  1823,  to  KUen,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
McKie,  of  New  York,  They  had  live  children — three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  son,  John  M.,  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1849,  and  subsequently 
at  tiie  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  had  the  position  of  surgeon  under  the  government 
in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion  ;  the  eldest  daughter  is 
married  to  the  Kev,  Andrew  Shiland,  Dr.  Stark  was 
an  ornate  and  instructive  writer,  and,  when  he  chose, 
both  sharp  and  racy.  Some  of  his  productions  may  be 
mentioned:  Charitable  Kxerlions  an  Evidence  of  a  Gra- 
cious State,  a  sermon : — A  Metrical  Version  of  the  PsXdms 
of  David  Defended : — A  Biography  of  Rev,  James  White, 
pretixed  to  the  Sermons  of  the  latter: — A  Lecture  on 
Marriage : — Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  by  the  Associate 
Preshytei-y  of  A  Ibany,  in  a  Letter  to  the  A  ssociate  Con- 
yi-egation  of  Grand  Street: — A  History  of  the  Secession, 
published  in  the  Associate  Presbyterian  3/af/azine,  to 
which  publication  he  contributed  largely,     (W.  V.  S,) 

Stark,  Heinrich  Benedict,  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic,  was  born  in  1672,  and  died  July  18, 
1727.  He  wrote,  pn~p'n  ~\Mi,Lux  Gi-ammaticce  Bebrai- 
cce  ex  Clai-iss.  hijvs  lAngum  Luminibus,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Lips. 
1705,  and  often;  last  ed.  by  Bosseck,  17(54): — Lux  Ac- 
centuationis  fJebraicoi  (ibid.  1707)  : — Uebraifmi  Etymolo- 
gici  (ibid.  1709)  : — Noiee  Selectee  in  Loca  Pubia  ac  Lijjicil, 
Pent,,  Jos.,  etc.  (ibid,  1714),  See  Fiirst,  Pibl.  Jvd,  iii, 
378;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literatur,  i,  115,  195, 
240,  268 ;  ii,  788 ;  Steinschneider,  Bihlioyr,  Pandbuch, 
p,  185,     (B,  P,) 

Stark,  Jedediah  Lathrop,  a  Dutch  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  March  6, 1793, 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1818.  He  spent  two  years  in  theological  study,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1820  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  West 
Parish  Church  (Congregational)  in  Brattk  borough,  Vt,, 
where  he  preached  for  fourteen  years  (1820-34),  and 
then  removed  to  Buel,  N.  Y.,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Church 
in  that  place  eight  years  (1834-42).  In  1842  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  IMohawk,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
sixteen  years  (1842-58).  The  last  four  years  of  his  life 
he  was  unable  to  perform  much  ministerial  service  on 
account  of  ill-health.  He  died  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
18,  1862.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Stark,  Mark  Y.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Nov.  9,  1799.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Essex,  England,  graduated  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1821,  studied  theology  at  the  same  university, 
was  licensed  bj'  (ilasgow  Presbytery  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  the 
Contnient  and  extended  his  studies,  attending  lectures 
at  the  University  of  France  as  well  as  at  Berlin.  In 
1833  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  was  soon  after  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  congregations  at  Ancaster  and 
Dundas.  He  occupied  the  moderator's  chair  of  the  last 
synod  held  before  the  division  of  the  Church  in  Canada, 
and  of  the  tirst  Free  Church  Synod  in  Kingston  in  1844. 
In  18()1,  when  the  '•union"  of  the  churches  of  Canada 
w^as  consummated,  it  met  with  his  hearty  approval.  In 
18(52,  on  account  of  infirm  health,  he  resigned  bis  charge, 
and  died  Jan.  24, 1866.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  IJist.  A  Imanac, 
1867,  p.  483. 

Starke,  CnnisToi*n,  a  German  divine,  was  horn 
March  21,  1(!84,  at  Freienwalde,  and  died  Dec.  12,  1744, 
as  pastor  primariiis  at  Driesen,  in  the  Neumark.  He  is 
ijest  known  as  the  editor  of  Synopsis  Pibliothecai  Kxe- 
i/eticw  in  V.et  N.  Testamentum  (1733-41,  9  vols.;  repub- 
lished at  Berlin  1865-68).  See  Theol,  Uiiiversal-I^ex. 
s.  V. ;  Fiirst,  Jiibl.  Jnd.  iii,  378 ;  \\'iner,  Ilandb.  der  theol, 
Literatur,  i,  186  ;  ii,  788.      ( B.  P.) 

Starkodder,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  monstrous 
giant  of  Danish  race  who  is  said  to  have  had  eight 
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hands.  He  became  celebrated  throughout  the  world 
on  account  of  his  Titanic  deeds,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
250  years. 

Starobradtzi  is  the  official  name  of  a  numerous 
class  of  Russian  dissenters  who  called  themselves  IStaro- 
vertzi.     See  Russian  Sects,  §  i,  4. 

Starr,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  recommended  and  admitted  into  the 
Oneida  (Jonfereuce,  September,  1834.  He  continued  in 
the  active  ministry  until  his  superannuation,  about 
1860.  He  was  killed  by  the  cars  being  thrown  from 
tlie  track  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  March  23, 
1865.  He  served  once  as  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Starr  was  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary gifts,  and  very  successful  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ.     See  Minnies  a/ Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p. 69. 

Starr,  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1826.  He  was  con- 
verted when  ten  years  of  age;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1846,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  in  1849.  Early  in  1850  lie  turned  his  steps 
westward,  and,  under  Dr.  Bullard,  began  his  labors  as  a 
city  missionary  in  St.  Louis ;  was  ordained  and  installed 
by  Lexington  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Weston,  Mo.,  Nov.  17,  1850.  While  in  Weston  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  be- 
gan to  be  agitated.  On  a  visit  to  Auburn  he  took  oc- 
casion to  lay  the  facts  in  his  possession,  on  this  question, 
before  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward  and  afterwards  before 
Horace  Greeley,  but  these  gentlemen  regarded  them 
"  as  idle  tales."  Mr.  Greele}',  however,  admitted  into  the 
columns  of  liis  paper  (the  Tribune}  two  articles  which 
Mr.  Starr  wrote  on  this  subject.  In  1853  Starr  wrote 
a  pamphlet  styled  Letters  for  the  People  on  the  Present 
Crisis,  which  his  father  had  privatel}''  printed,  and 
mailed  from  New  York  to  all  the  foremost  men  and 
newspapers  of  the  country.  The  aspect  of  the  political 
heavens  was  becoming  A&y  by  day  more  and  more 
threatening.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed 
May  25,  1854.  The  Platte  Comity  Self-defensive  As- 
sociation, composed  chietly  of  planters,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  banishing  from  Weston  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country  all  the  open  and  suspected  friends 
of  freedom.  Another  association  was  soon  formed  and 
called  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  sole  reliance  of  which  was 
upon  deeds  of  violence.  The  elders  of  his  Church  now 
advised  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  and  his  family 
left  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring 
of  1855.  He  now  took  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
Western  F^ikicational  Society,  and  to  him  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  is  indebted  for  a  very  large  share 
of  its  endowments  and  popidarity.  In  .June,  1862,  he 
resigned  this  agency  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ;  in  April,  1865,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  died  Jan.  8,  1867.  Mr.  Starr  ,vas  characterized 
bv  his  strong  conviction  of  principle  and  duty.  He 
was  thorough,  fearless,  untiring,  and  large-hearted. 
See  Plumlev,  Presb.  Church,  etc.  p.  400;  Wilson,  Presh. 
hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  227.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Starr,  John  Walcott,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  9,  1848.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1871,  and  at  the  New  Haven 
Theological  Seminary  in  1873.  Soon  after  graduation 
he  engaged  in  missionarj'  labor  in  the  town  of  Stratton, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  the  town  of 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.  He  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  New  Hampshire  to  preach 
in  West  Stewartstown.  He  was  ordained  to  this  work 
June  18,  1875.  His  labors  were  of  a  short  period,  and 
he  was  early  called  to  his  reward.  Young,  and  his  life 
full  of  promise  of  great  usefulness  to  the  Church,  he 
was  called  to  labor  in  a  higher  sphere.  He  died  in 
1875.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Starr,  John  Wesley  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Wilkes 
County,  Ga.,  .\ug.  7,  1806,  and  associated  himself  with 
the  Church  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  Sept.  17, 1830,  and  in  1833  was  admitted 
into  the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1839  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alabama  Conference;  superannuated  in 
1848;  agent  for  the  Oak  Bowery  Female  Institute  in 
1849 ;  in  1866  again  superannuated,  and  so  remained 
until  his  death,  in  Bibb  County,  Feb.  24,  1870.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1870,  p.  438. 

Starr,  John  'Wesley  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Henry 
County,  Ga.,  Oct.  23,  1830,  and  was  converted  in  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  Ga. ;  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  (ieorgia  Conference  in  1852,  and  sent  to 
Mobile,  where  he  died  within  a  year.  See  Miniit(s  if 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  l^b'i, 
p.  479. 

Starr,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Edentown,  N.  C, 
]\Iay  7,  1793.  He  was  converted  when  twenty-two, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference,  Janua- 
ry, 1816.  In  1843-44  he  was  a  supernumerary;  active 
in  1845;  chaplain  of  the  Seaman's  Bethel  from  1846  to 
1848;  and  in  1850  became  again  a  supernumerary. 
After  serving  as  colporteur  two  months,  he  acted  for 
three  years  as  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  then  of  the  Virginia  Colonization  Society  till 
the  close  of  1858.  He  was  supernumerary  with  appoint- 
ment from  1862  to  1864,  when  he  became  superannuated, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  near  Murfrees- 
borough,  N.  C,  Feb.  14,  1867.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  102. 

Stars,  Seven,  the  Great  Bear,  which  never  sets,  and 
is  the  emblem  of  the  everlasting  state  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (Rev.  i,  20). 

Stata  Mater,  a  Roman  divinity  to  whom  an 
image  was  dedicated  in  the  forum,  and  whose  rites  con- 
sisted in  the  lighting  of  fires  nightly  before  her  image. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  protectress  against  damage  by 
fire,  and  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  wife  of  Vulcan  or 
identical  with  the  goddess  Vesta. 

State  and  Church.     See  Church  and  State. 

Stater  (ararlip;  Vulg.  stater;  A.  V.  "a  piece  of 
money;"  margin, "stater"), a  coin  of frequentoccurrence 
in  the  Gniico-Roman  period.     See  Money. 

1.  The  term  stater,  from  'irrrrjiii,  to  stand,  is  held  to 
signify  a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means  a 
standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard  coins  of 
gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters  were  di- 
drachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic  talents, 
which,  in  this  denomination,  differ  only  about  four  grains 
troy.  Of  the  former  talent  were  the  Daric  staters,  or 
Darics  (ffrwrijptf  Aapti/coi,  AapfiKoi),  the  famous  Per- 
sian gold  pieces  [see  Dakic],  and  those  of  Cnesus 
(KpotffeToi) ;  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of  Athens.  The 
electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the  (ireek  towns  on 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Elinor;  the  most  famous  were 
those  of  Cj'zicus  {arari'ipig  Kv^iKrji'oi,  Kv'iiKjfvoi), 
which  weigh  about  248  grains.  They  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  mixed  in  the  proportion,  according  to  ancient  au- 
thority— for  we  believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been 
analyzed — of  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver  (Pliny, 
/list.  iVat.  xxxiii,  4,  23).  The  gold  was  alone  reckoned 
in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  (I)emosth.  i«  Phor7n.\).9li) 
that  one  of  these  coins  was  ccpial  to  28  Atlicnian  silver 
drachn)s;  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  (Xcnoph.  A  nab.  i,  7,  8)  to 
20  (20 :  132 : :  28 :  184  + ,  or  f  of  a  Cyzicene  stater).  This 
stater  was  thus  of  184+  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  di- 
drachm  of  the  yEginetan  talent.  The  staters  of  Croe- 
sus, which  were  the  oldest  gold  coins  that  came  to 
Greece  (Herod,  i,  54),  have  about  the  same  weight  as 
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the  (lariis.  i.  c  128  prains  troy.  Other  staters  are  men- 
lioiied  a-  lniiiK'  in  Liriulatioii  intlreece;  those  of  Lamp- 
Bacus.  wliith  in  all  .specimens  hitherto  seen  have  ex- 
actly tlie  wi-ii,'ht  of  a  .laric;  of  Phociea  (^Thiicyil.  iv, 
52;  Demosth.  i;i  littol.  p.  1019);  of  Corinth  (I'olliix, 
iv,  174;  ix,  **0) ;  ami  those  of  Philip  of  Mace<lon  and 
Alexander  the  tJreat.who  issued  thetn  of  the  weighl 
of  Attic  didrachiiis.  Thus  far  the  stater  is  always  a  di- 
drachni.  In  silver,  however,  the  term  was  in  later 
times  applii-d  to  the  tetr.tdraclim  of  Athens  (Phot.  s.  v. 
IVirn'/w:  llisych.  s.  V.  V\avK(^-  AnvfJiwriKai),  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove  that  even  in  the  time 
ofThucydidis  the  letradrachm  bore  the  name  of  stater 
(Thuoyd.  iii.  70,  Dr.  Arnold's  note).  The  terra  stater 
was  also  applied  to  the  gold  tetradrachms  (commonly 
calU-d  octodrachms)  of  the  Ptolemies  (.losephus,  .1h^  iii, 
K.2).  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  name 
stater  was  a))plied  to  the  standard  denomination  of 
lH)th  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply  cither  a  di- 
drachm  or  a  tetradrachm.     See  Didkach.m. 

2.  In  the  New  Test,  the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute-money. 
At  Capernaum  the  receivers  <pf  the  didrachms  {ui  rd 
ciCpax^n  \nfiii(h'»vTns)  asked  Peter  whether  his  mas- 
ter paid  the  didrachms.  The  didrachm  refers  to  the 
yearly  tribute  pai<l  by  every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient 
and  moilern  commentators  that  the  civil  tribute  is  here 
referred  to;  but  by  this  explanation  the  force  of  our 
Lord's  reason  for  freedom  from  the  payment  seems  to 
be  completely  missed.  The  sum  was  half  a  shekel, 
called  by  the  Si'|)t.  -v  ij^tmv  rov  cicpti'j^fiov.  The  plain 
inference  would  therefore  be  that  the  receivers  of  sacred 
tribute  took  their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight 
of  metal,  the  shekel,  of  which  each  person  jiaid  half. 
See  SiiEKEi..  But  it  has  been  suppciscd  tnat  as  the 
coined  equivalent  of  this  didrachm  at  the  ])eriod  of  the 
evangelist  was  a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of 
each  person  was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  ac- 
count], the  term  here  applies  to  single  |)ayments  of  di- 
drachms. This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  statement  of  .Joseph us,  that  Vespasian 
fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on  the  Jews  instead 
of  that  they  had  formerly  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Temple  ( ll'to-,  vii,  (5,  (J).  Put  this  passage  loses  its 
force  when  we  remember  that  tlie  common  current  sil- 
ver coin  iu  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  that 
in  which  the  civil  tribute  was  paid,  was  the  denarius, 
Me  trihuti-iiton<y,\\\M\  equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic 
drachm.  It  seems  also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of 
the  term  didrachm  should  have  so  remarkably  changed 
in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  Sept.  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  anil  that  of  the  writing  of  Matthew's 
(fospcl.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  Peter  was  com- 
manded to  lake  up  a  (ish  whicli  slioLdd  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  stater,  which  he  was  to  jjay  to  the  C(dlectors  of 
tribute  for  our  Lord  and  himself"  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27). 
The  stater  must  here  mean  a  silver  tetradrachm ;  and 
the  only  tetradrachms  then  current  in  Palestine  were 
of  the  same  weight  as  the  Hebrew  shekel.     It  is  ol> 

servable,  in  ( firmatioii  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 

evangelist,  that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  (;reek  imperial  tetradraciims,  or 
Btaleni,  and  Homan  denarii  of  a  quarter  their  value,  di- 
drachms having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had  two  didrachms 
been  found  by  Peter,  the  receivers  of  tribute  would 
Hcarcely  have  taken  them;  and,  no  doubt,  the  ordinary 
coin  paid  was  that  niiracidou>ly  supplied.  The  tetra- 
drarhms  of  Syria  and  I'hoiiicia  during  the  1st  century 
were  always  of  jjure  silver,  but  afterwards  the  coinage 
be<;ame  greatly  debased,  though  Antioch  continued  to 
strike  tetradrachms  to  the  JJd  century,  but  they  grad- 
ually deprecinted.  It  was  recpiired  (pliole,  Ilinl.Of  Jtv; 
C'oi'.n./e.  p.  210)  that  the  tribute  should  be  paid  "in  full 
weii,'hl,nnd  therefore  the  date  of  the  gosfiel  must  be  of 
a  lime  whi-n  sinters  of  pure  silver  were  current. — 
Smitli;    Killo.      See  Sli.VKIt,  I'llXKOK. 


States  of  the  Church,  called  also  The  Pupal 
.S/(f^',^•.  was  the  name  given  to  the  dominions  formerly 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Pome.  These  states  occupied  the 
central  part  of  Italy,  stretching  across  the  peninsula  in 
an  oblique  direction  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlriatic,  bounded  south  by  Naples,  and  north  by 
Tuscany,  Modena,  and  the  Austrian  possessions.  The 
territory  included  twenty  provinces,  six  of  which,  called 
l^egai ions,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  legate,  and  four- 
teen, called  Delegations,  were  administered  by  dignita- 
ries of  lower  degree.  The  number  of  square  miles  was 
15,381;  population,  3,124,(588,  including  about  10.000 
regular  clergy  or  monks,  8000  nuns,  and  about  32,000 
secular  clergy. 

The  central  government  was  an  elective  monarchy. 
The  pope  for  the  time  being  was  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  the  States ;  he  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers 
and  a  council  of  state,  over  each  of  which  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state  presided.  The  congregation  or  board 
called  "Sacra  Consulta,"  consisting  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  superintended  the  administration  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  was  also  a  court  of  appeals  for  criminal  mat- 
ters. The  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  exerted  over 
these  states,  derived  its  origin  from  his  spiritual  power, 
and  the  following  is,  iu  brief,  its  history.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  Rome  retained  its  municipal 
government,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  styled  Pr£esul,wa3 
elected  by  the  joint  votes  oft  he  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  the  choice  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Eastern  emperor.  In  726  pope  Gregory 
declared  himself  independent  of  the  Byzantine  crown, 
which  act  was  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  temporal  sovereignty.  Rome  now  governed  itself 
as  an  independent  commonwealth,  forming  alliances 
with  the  dukes  of  Beiievento  and  Spoleto  and  with  the 
Longobards;  the  pope  generally  being  the  mediator  of 
these  transactions.  Pepin,  having  defeated  Astol])hus, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  obliged  him  not  only  to  respect 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  to  give  up  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  "to  the  Holy  Church  of 
(iod  and  the  Roman  republic."  Pepin's  son,  Charle- 
magne, contirmed  and  enlarged  the  donation.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  these  times  was  very 
little,  being  restrained  on  one  side  by  the  republican 
s])irit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  the  imperial 
power,  which  regained  the  ascendency  whenever  the 
emperor  visited  Rome.  In  10,53  the  pope  oi)tained  the 
duchy  of  Benevento  by  aid  of  the  Normans,  and  the 
liefs  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  in  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua, 
and  Tuscany,  by  her  will  dated  1 102.  Severe  struggles 
as  to  authority  over  the  Papal  States  ensued  between 
(iregory  VII  and  Henry  IV,  between  Innocent  III, 
Henry  VI,  and  Otho  IV;  and  it  was  not  until  P278  that 
jiopc  Nicholas  III  induced  Rudolph  I  of  Hapsbnrg  to 
acknowledge  him  a  free  sovereign,  thereby  establishing 
the  Papal  States  as  an  independent  empire.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  States  was  increased  under  Julius  II  by 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  Faenza,  and  Reggio;  in  1598  by  Ferrara, 
Comacchio,  and  the  Romagna;  in  1G23  by  Urbino;  and 
in  1050  by  Romiglione  and  the  duchy  of  Castro.  It 
underwent  some  change  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
being  at  one  time  entirely  incorporated  with  France. 
In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  pope  Pius  IX.  after  a  series  of  liberal 
concessions  to  his  subjects,  appointed  a  ministrj'.at  the 
head  of  which  was  count  Rossi,  and  granted  a  constitu- 
tional parliament,  consisting  of  ninety-nine  members 
|)o|)ularly  elected.  But  the  democratic  element  was 
unsatisfied,  and  count  Rossi  was  assassinated,  Nov.  15, 
1848.  The  pope  tied  to  (iaeta  (Nov.  25)  and  jdaced  him- 
self under  ihe  protection  of  the  king  of  Najiles.  A  pro- 
visional junta  was  instituted  in  Rome,  and  a  constituent 
assembly  called,  which  proclaimed  a  republican  form  of 
government,  anil  declared  the  po])e  divested  of  all  tem- 
poral power  (Feb.  8,  1849).  The  pope  protested  and 
the  great  Catiiolic  powers  interfered  in  his  behalf. 
France,  Spain,  and  Naiiles  sent  troops  to  support  his 
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rights,  and  the  French  army  besieged  Rome,  June  23, 
1!S49,  which  surrendered  unconditionally. -'uly  3.  The 
French  took  possession,  and  soon  after  proclaimed  the 
authority  of  the  pope;  who,  however, did  not  return  till 
April  12,  1850.  The  peot>le  were  dissatisfied,  and  one 
province  after  another  emancipated  itself  from  the  papal 
sceptre,  and  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
French  soldiers  left  Home  Aug.  "21,  1M7(I,  and  king 
A'ictor  Emmanuel  took  possession  of  the  city,  tleclaring 
it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  thereby  abolishing  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope.     See  TK.Mroi{Ai>  1'<.)\vkr. 

Statinus,  or  Statilinus,  a  Roman  divinity  whose 
office  it  was  to  watch  over  children  before  they  could 
walk  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  stand.  Sacrifices 
were  otfered  to  him  when  a  child  began  to  stand  or  run 
alone  (Augustine,  Be  Civ.  Dei,  iv,  21 ;  Tertull.  Ife  A  niimi, 
31) ;  Yarro,  Ajj.  Non,  p.  528).  See  Smith,  Did.  of 
Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v.;   Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol. 

8.  V. 

Statio,  a  word  employed  in  ecclesiastical  language 
to  denote,  1.  A  certain  fixed  post  or  place,  and  especial- 
ly an  appointed  place,  in  which  prayer  might  be  made, 
either  publicly  or  privately  (locus  sacer,  oi-atorium). 
2.  A  standing  posture  at  prayer.  See  Standing,  3. 
Statio  is  also  frequently  employed  by  earlj'  writers  as 
nearly  ecpiivalent  to  jejunium.     See  Stations. 

Statioiialis,  Crux,  a  cross  or  crucifix  carried  in 
religious  processions,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  chief 
standard,  or  to  denote  a  place  of  rendezvous  or  head- 
quarters. 

Stationarise,  Indulgentiae.  Indulgences  pub- 
lished at  certain  stations,  and  especially  in  the  eccltsiie 
stationales. 

Stationarii,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  subdeacons, 
whose  duties  related  chierty  to  processions. 

Stationarius  Calix,  the  cup  or  chalice  which  is 
taken  from  one  station  to  another  where  mass  is  to  be 
celebrated  or  a  sortitio  sacra  to  be  performed. 

Stations  of  thk  Hoi.y  Ckoss,  or  the  Holy  Way 
OF  THE  Citoss,  consist,  among  Roman  Catholics,  of 
fourteen  representations  of  the  successive  stages  of  our 
Lord's  passion,  or  of  his  journey  from  the  hall  of  Pilate 
to  Calvar\%  See  Via  Dolorosa.  These  are  set  up  in 
regular  order  round  the  nave  of  a  church  or  elsewhere, 
and  visited  successively,  with  meditation  and  prayer,  at 
each  station;  the  devotion  being  a  sul)stitiite  for  an  act- 
ual pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  a  visit  to  the  holy  |ilaces 
themselves.  The  fourteen  stations  of  the  cross  repre- 
sent— 1.  .Jesus  is  condemned  to  death;  2.  .Jesus  is  made 
to  bear  his  cross;  3.  Jesus  falls  the  first  time  under  his 
cross;  4.  Jesus  meets  his  afHicted  mother;  5.  The 
Cyrenian  helps  Jesus  to  carry  his  cross;  6.  Veronica 
wipes  the  face  of  Jesus;  7.  Jesus  falls  the  second  time; 
8.  Jesus  speaks  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  ;  9.  Jesus 
falls  the  third  time;  10.  Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  gar- 
ments; 11.  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross;  12.  Jesus  dies 
on  the  cross;  13.  Jesus  is  taken  down  from  the  cross; 
H.  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  sepulchre.  See  Barnum, 
Romunisia  as  It  Is,  p.  479. 

Stator,  a  Roman  surname  oi.Tiipiter,  given  because 
he  stayed  the  Romans  in  their  flight  before  the  Sabines. 
Romulus  vowed  to  erect  a  temple  in  his  honor,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  indicating  the  spot  where  it  should 
stand.  M.  Attilius  repeated  that  vow  at  a  later  dav,  and 
the  senate  thereupon  caused  the  temple  to  be  built  in 
the  tenth  region  (Livy,  i,  12),  See  Anthon,  Classical 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s,  v, 

Stattler,  Bknedict,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  born 
Jan.  30,  1728,  at  Kiitzing,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  studied  at 
Niederaltaich  and  Munich, and  entered  in  1745  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Landsberg.  In  1759  he  received  holy 
orders,  lectured  at  Soleure  and  Innspruck  on  philoso- 
phy  and  theology,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1776,  and  in  1782  at  Kemnath.  Having  resigned  his 
pastorate,  he  retired  to  Munich,  where  he  died  Aug.  21, 


1797.  Stattler  has  the  merit  of  having  shown  the  un- 
tenability  of  modern  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Kant. 
He  wrote,  Wahre  vndallein  hinreicliende  Reformationsurt 
des  kdtholischen  I'riesterstandex  (Ulm,  1791): — Deinon- 
slratio  Catholica  (placed  on  the  Index}: — rian  zu  der 
(diein  mijyiiclti'ii  ]'ereini(/iint/  tin  Glauben  der  Protestanlrii 
mil  der  kathoL  Kirche  und  den  Grenzen  dieser  Mof/lirh- 
keit  (Augsburg  and  Munich,  1791) : — Tractalio  Cosmolo- 
r/ica  de  \'iribiis  et  Xatiira  Corporuni  (Munich,  17(53)  : — 
I'hilosopliia  Methodo  Sciendis  Propria  Explaiuita  (ibiil. 
170)9-72) : — Demonslratio  Evawjelica  adversus  Theistus, 
etc.  (ibid.  1770) : — Ethica  Christiana  Universalis  (Ingol- 
stadt, 1772) : — Compendium  Philosophicum  (ibid,  1773)  : 
— I)e  Locis  Theolof/icis  (Weissenburg,  1775) : — Theolof/ite 
Theoretics  Tractatiis  17  (Munich,  I'lG) -.—  Theoliii/. 
Christ.  Theorelica  (ibid.  17»\,  etc.)  :—\Vahres  Verhiilt- 
?iiss  der  kantischen  Philosophie  zur  christl.  Religion  und 
Moral  (ibid.  1794) : — Meine  nock  immer  feste  Uebei'zeu- 
gung  von  dem  vollen  Ungrunde  der  kantischen  Philosophie 
imd  von  dem  ans  ihrer  Aufiuihme  in  christliche  Schulen 
unfehlbar  eutstehenden  dussersten  Schaden  Jiir  Morid  und 
Religion,  gegeii  zirei  neue  I'erlhfiiliger  (Landshut,  17!I4). 
See  Regeiisburger  Conversations-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Thenlog. 
Universal-Lexikon,  s,  v. ;  Werner,  Geschichte  der  katho- 
lischm  Theologie  (Munich,  18()6) ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
379;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  305,316, 
357,  384,  487 ;  ii,  323,  788.     (B.  P.) 

Statues.  The  ancient  Christians  did  not  approve 
of  statues  of  wood  or  metal  or  stone  to  be  used  in 
churches.  This  is  proved  from  the  testimonies  of  (ier- 
manus,  bisho]i  of  Constantinople  (k'p.  ad  Thorn,  etc.), 
and  Stephanus  Bostrenensis,  both  cited  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  which  show  that  massy 
images  or  statues  were  thought  to  look  too  much  like 
idols  even  by  that  worst  of  councils.  Petavius  answers 
the  reference  to  the  authority  of  Cregory  Nazianzen  {Kji. 
49),  that  he  speaks  not  of  statues  in  temples,  but  of  pro- 
fane statues  in  other  places.  It  is  most  certain,  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine  (in  Psa.cxiii)  and  Optatus  (lil).  ii), 
that  there  were  no  statues  in  that  age  in  their  churches 
or  upon  their  altars,  because  they  reckon  both  those  to 
be  mere  heathenish  customs,  Cassander  notes  (Consult, 
de  Iniagin.  p,  165)  that  till  the  time  of  the  Sixth  (ien- 
eral  Council  the  images  of  Christ  were  not  usually  ia 
the  figure  of  a  man,  but  only  symbolically  represented 
under  the  type  of  a  laml);  and  so  the  Holy  (ihost  was 
represented  under  the  tyyte  or  symbol  of  a  dove.  That 
council  forbade  (Cone.  Trull,  c.  83)  the  picturing  of 
Christ  any  more  in  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered 
that  the  Son  of  (lod  should  be  drawn  only  in  the  like- 
ness of  man.  The  worship  of  images  began,  probably, 
in  A,D.  692.  It  was  then  thought  indecent  to  pay  de- 
votions to  the  picture  of  a  lamb,  and  it  was  therefore 
no  longer  seen  in  the  Church.  Statues  are  now  among 
the  prominent  ornaments  of  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  chapels.— Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  viii,  ch,  viii, 
§  11.     See  lMA(;E-Nvousiiir;  Scclptuke,  Cukistian, 

Status  Duplex,  the  old  dogmatic  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  the  tu-<  if  old  stale  in  which  the  Lord  accomplished 
his  redeeming  work.  See  Van  Oosterzee,  Chri^st.  Dog- 
matics, ii,  5411. 

Statute,  Bloody,  an  act  passed  during  that  period 
of  reaciinii  against  the  Reformation  in  the  mind  of  Henry 
VIII  which  lasted  from  1538  to  1584,  See  Autkles, 
Six, 

Staudenmaier,  Fijanz  Anton,  an  eminent  theo- 
logian of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  born  Sept. 
II,  1800,  at  Donzdorf,  in  Wiirtemherg,  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  priesthood  in  1827,  and  entered  on  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  the  following  year,  when  he  became 
tutor  in  the  thecdogical  seminary  at  Tiibingen.  In  1828 
he  was  a|ipointed  to  tlie  chair  of  theology  at  (iiessen,  in 
conse(iuence  of  tlie  publication  of  a  work  by  him  on  the 
History  of  Bishops''  Elections  (Ti\b,  1830),  which  had  al- 
ready been  awarded  a  prize  oflFered  by  the  Tiibingen 
University  in  1825.     He  developed  an   uncommonly 
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fruitful  activity  as  a  professor  while  at  (Jicssen,  and  | 
was  no  less  busy  as  a  wriier.  In  1K:54  he  I'ouiuieti,  in  i 
conjunction  witii  several  of  his  colleat;ues,  a  journal 
bearini;  the  immc  Jahibiir/itr  Jlir  T/ieolof/ie  u.  c/iiyll. 
J'liil-if'phie.  He  was  transferred  in  lMo7  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiluirir.  and  in  1S59  aided  in  foundinjr  an- 
other theoloi,'ical  journal.  Honors  now  bejjan  to  pour 
in  upon  him;  he  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
archdi(H-ese  of  Freiburj:,  a  spiritual  anil  then  privy  coun- 
cilli>r  to  the  f;rand-duke  of  lladen,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  lei,'i>laiive  chambers.  He  was  also  made  an 
honorary  inember  of  tlie  Liiiversity  of  Prajjue.  Se- 
vere application  had,  however,  destroyed  his  health  and 
exhausted  the  strength  of  his  mind.  In  Whi)  he  was 
obliijed  to  apply  for  dismissal  from  his  professorship, 
and  on  Jan.  lH,  IHoG,  he  found  his  deatli  in  tlic  canal  at 
Freiburg.  Staudcnmaier  ranks  amontc  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  his  Church,  and  may  in  some  respects 
l>e  brought  into  comparison  even  with  Miilder  (([.  v.). 
His  cidture  was  universal,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  theology  has  relations  towards  all  sciences,  being 
as  it  were  their  sun,  from  which  they  derive  light,  life, 
and  l»eauty  (comp.  his  essay  Ueber  d<is  Wesen  der  Uni- 
versildt  [Freib.  1X30]).  He  lived  in  a  world  of  ideas. 
Through  protracted  and  zealous  study  of  the  old  and 
new  philosophies,  of  the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  etc.,  he 
entered  more  fully  into  the  realm  of  ideas  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  originals  and  the  groimd-forms  of  all  ex- 
istences. Several  untinislied  works  show  how  profound 
■were  his  inipiiries  in  this  Held  (comp.  .7.  Scot.  Erigena  u. 
d.  WissenschitJ)  st-iiiei-  Zeit  [Frankf.  1834]  -.—JJie  f^hilo- 
sophk  d.  ClirUtetithiims,  etc.  [(iiessen,  1«40]  :— and  Dar- 
sttlluiii/  u.  Kritik  d.  hcyel.  Systeim  [iNIayence,  1844]).  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Staudenmaier  could  in  no  case 
have  solved  the  proi)lem  he  had  set  himself,  because  he 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  ideas  to  the  worhl  of  nature.  He  did  not 
even  observe  what  Erigcna  has  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject,and  thoroughly  misapprehended  the  principle  upon 
which  the  system  of  .Jacob  IJoehme  (<\.  v.)  rests.  The 
broad  comprehensiveness  of  his  studies  of  doctrine  was 
alreaily  apparent  in  his  Encykl.  d.  tlieol.  Wisseiisc/uiflen, 
etc.  (^layence,  1834) : — Praijmatism.  d.  Gvistesyaben,  etc. 
(TiJb.  1835): — and  Geist  d.  ijiittl.  Offenhartmg.  Upon 
these  works  followed  his  Christl.  Dogmatik  (1844-48). 
We  have  also  to  mention  in  this  coimeclion  the  popular 
works  /iildi-rri/kliiK  flirkdlholische  C/iri.^len,  in  nine  pam- 
phlets (Carlsrulie.  IM 43-44) : — and  deist  d. C/irislen/hiimx, 
duriifstfllt  ill  (/.  heil,  Ztilen,  Uandluni/en  u.  KuHst  (May- 
ence,  1H34,  i  vols.;  5th  ed.  1852).  Staudenmaier's  mis- 
cellaneous writings  form  an  extensive  group.  They 
generally  discuss  questions  of  the  time,  and  are  per- 
vaded by  a  liberal  tone,  though  the  author  is  utterly 
unable  to  apjireciate  Protestantism  or  its  results. — Iler- 
zog.  Hiiil-r.iiiiikliip.  8.  v. 

Staudlin,  Kaiu.  Fitif:!)!^*"!!,  theological  professor 
at  (iiiitingen,  was  Imrn  .luly  25,  17(54,  at  Stuttgart.  His 
father  was  couiu'illor  of  slate.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Stuttgart  gymnasium  and  the  theological  institution 
at  Tllt)ingen.  In  178(5  he  became  tutor  to  a  number 
of  pupils,  whom  he  accompanied  in  journeys  through 
France,  F.ngland,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  17!t()  he  was 
called  lo  (iiittingen.  He  was  not  specially  l)rilliant  as 
a  profesHor,  and  his  lectures,  particularly  in  his  later 
years,  were  not  attractive.  liut  he  was  a  prolific  writer 
an<l  an  nidefatigaltle  compiler.  His  doctrinal  position 
in  tlescrilx'd  by  himself  {(lesrh.des  RittiimidixmHS  u.  Su- 
jieniiiluriiliKmiiii  \  lM2ti|,  p.  4(')H)  as  involving  a  concep- 
tion of  ChriHiianity  in  which  it  appears  as  a  combined 
rationaliHm  and  stipernaturalism.  In  iloginatics,  which 
he  elalx.raled  at  three  s<'veral  times— in  18(11,  18(l!>,  and 
1K22 — be  did  not  regard  the  principles  of  the  critical 
(thiloMiphy  an  adequate  to  the  establishing  of  religion ; 
anil  in  ethics  he  also  came  to  concede  the  superiority 
of  the  (  lirisiiau  religion  as  a  guide.  Stiiudlin  proitalily 
furMi><lied  n  lander  inunlier  of  works  to  tlie  historv  of 
ethics  than  any  other  writer:  Gtsdi.  d,  .SidcnU/tix  Jetsu 


(1799 -1822, 4  vols,  incomplete) : — Gesch. d.  christL  Moral 
seit  d.  H'iederattjifbm  d.  iVissenscha/ten  (1808): — Gesch. 
d.  philosoph.,  hebrdisch.  ii.  christl.  Moral  ( Hanover, 
ISOG): — and  Gesch.  d.  Morulphilosophie  (ibid.  1822). 
He  wrote  seven  monographs  on  the  theatre,  on  suicide, 
on  oaths,  on  i)rayer,  on  conscience,  on  marriage,  and  on 
friendship  (diitt.  1823-26),  and  his  earliest  large  work, 
Gesch.  u.  Geist  d.  Skepticismtis,  etc.,  and  the  Gesch.  d. 
Ii(itiomilis7HUs,  etc.,  already  incntioned,  belonged  to  the 
list  of  his  doctrinal  and  ethical  works.  Church  history 
repeatedly  engaged  his  attention  (comp.  his  Texl-bvok 
[Hanover,  1825,4th  etl.] ;  Kiicheiiyesch.  v.  Grossbritiimii- 
eii  [Giitt.  1809,  2  vols.]  ;  Kirchl.  Geoip:  v.  Slutistik  [ibid. 
1804,  2  vols.];  and  numerous  Latin  and  (ierman  arlicks 
contributed  to  the  periodical  i)ress  or  published  as  mon- 
ographs). In  a  Theological  Encyclopwdiu  and  Methodol- 
ogy published  by  him  (Hanover,  1821)  the  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  different  theological  sciences  is  the  moi-t 
important  feature.  After  his  death  a  Gesch.  v.  Lileniltir 
d.  Kirchengeschichte,  by  his  hand,  was  published  (ibid. 
1827).  He  gave  no  considerable  attention  to  arrange- 
ment and  style  of  jiresentation  in  his  numerous  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  wide  range  of  read- 
ing and  impartiality  in  judgment  they  evince.  He 
toiled  incessantly  down  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  de- 
livering a  lecture  July  1,  1826,  writing  the  final  pages 
of  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  poetry  Juh'  4,  and  dying  July  5. 
His  autobiography  was  published  by  J.  T.  Hemsen,  with 
additions  and  Kuperti's  sermon  preached  at  the  funerjil 
of  Stiiudlin,  and  also  a  nearly  complete  list  of  the  latter's 
writings  ((iutt.  1826). — Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Staughton,  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  Jan.  4, 
1770.  He  studied  in  the  Baptist  theological  institu- 
tion at  Bristol,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1793,  where  he  soon  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  (leorgetown,  S.  C.  Here  he  acquired  great 
popularity,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health, 
he  removed  to  New  York  in  1795.  In  1797  he  became 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  next  year  removed  to  Burlington,  where 
he  kept  a  large  and  flourishing  school  for  several  years. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1801.  In  1805  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  i'hiladelphia,  and  afterwards  of  the  Samson 
Street  Church  in  that  city.  In  1822  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  Columbian  College,  D.  C, 
and  in  consequence  removed  to  ^^'ashington  in  the  fall 
of  1823.  During  a  journey  South,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  that  institution,  lie  was  led 
to  resign  its  presidency,  and,  returning  to  I'hihidelphia, 
he  preaclied  for  a  while  to  the  New  IMarket  Street  con- 
gregation, when  he  was  chosen  first  ]iresident  of  the 
Baptist  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  at  (icorge- 
town,  Ky.,  which  he  accepted,  but,  during  his  journey 
there,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1829.  Dr.  Staugh- 
ton published  a  number  of  IHscoiases,  Addresses,  aiul 
Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi, 
834 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vthors,  s.  v. 

Staupitz,  JoiiANN  VON,  the  genial  )iatron  and  friend 
of  Luther,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family 
of  !Misnia,  though  the  names  of  his  parents  and  the  date 
and  ])lace  of  bis  birth  arc  not  known.  He  became  an 
Augustine  monk,  an<l  stiulied  theology  at  Tiibingen, 
where  he  was  also  |)rior  of  his  convent  and  was  made 
theological  doctor.  He  was  not  attracted  by  scholasti- 
cism, but  gave  himself  rather  to  the  study  of  the  Script- 
ures. The  elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise,  called 
him  to  participate  in  the  founding  of  the  university  at 
Wittenl)erg,  and  in  tlie  prosecution  of  that  work  he  jour- 
neyed to  Home  to  secure  for  the  institution  the  jiapal 
privileges.  In  1502  he  became  the  dean  of  its  theolog- 
ical faculty,  and  in  1503  he  was  made  vicar-general  of 
the  Augusliiu's  for  the  province  of  tiermany.  In  this 
cbarai'ter  he  introduced  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  instead  of  Augustine's  works  at  meal-time  iu 
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the  monasteries  under  his  supervision,  and  earnestly 
sought  to  promote  their  general  prosperity.  The  duties 
of  the  latter  office  seriously  impaired  his  efficiency  as  an 
academical  instructor;  but  it  is  related  that  he  was  nev- 
ertheless venerated  by  the  students.  Staupitz  discov- 
ered Luther  during  an  inspection  of  the  Convent  of  Er- 
furt, which  the  latter  had  entered  in  1505,  and  not  only 
obtained  his  release  from  the  menial  position  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned,  but  gave  him  kindly  spiritual 
counsel  that  guided  his  feet  into  the  way  of  truth  and 
delivered  his  mind  from  slavish  and  superstitious  fears. 
See  Luther.  It  was  also  through  Staupitz  that  Lu- 
ther was  called,  in  1508,  to  fill  the  chair  of  dialectics  and 
ethics  in  the  W^ittenberg  University,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards  in  1512  to 
accept  the  doctor's  degree  in  theology.  How  great  was 
the  confidence  placed  by  Staupitz  in  his  young  friend 
appears  from  his  appointing  the  latter  his  substitute  in 
the  inspection  of  forty  convents,  while  himself  absent  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1516,  to  collect  relics  for  the  new 
Church  of  All-Saints  at  Wittenberg.  The  sympathies 
of  Staupitz  were  necessarily  with  Luther  when  the  lat- 
ter began  his  reformatory  work.  He  expressed  his  sen- 
timents repeatedly,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  ill-will  of  Cajetan  by  coming  to  the  Reformer's 
support  when  the  latter  appeared  before  the  cardinal  in 
October,  1518,  at  Augsburg.  He  was  not,  however,  tit- 
ted  to  be  himself  a  reformer.  His  disposition  was  quiet, 
tender,  and  contemplative  rather  than  bold  and  heroic. 
He  consequently  drew  back  from  Luther  and  his  cause 
in  time,  but  did  not,  like  Erasmus  and  many  humanists, 
consent  to  be  used  against  the  Reformation.  He  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  beginning  with  1519,  at 
Salzburg,  whither  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  cun- 
ning of  cardinal  Matthew  Lang.  He  became  preacher 
to  the  cardinal  in  1519,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  from 
the  Augustine  into  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks.  In 
1522  he  became  abbot  of  the  convent  at  Salzburg,  taking 
the  name  of  John  IV,  and  subsequently  was  made  vicar 
and  suffragan  to  the  cardinal -archbishop  Lang.  He 
still,  however,  kept  up  his  connection  with  Luther,  and 
as  late  as  1519  invited  the  latter  to  take  refuge  with  him, 
"  ut  simul  vivamus  moriamurque."  The  Reformer,  nev- 
ertheless, complained  of  neglect  at  the  hands  of  Staupitz, 
and  was  mortified  that  the  latter  should  have  declared 
his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  pope  when  charged  with 
being  Luther's  patron,  and  that  he  should  have  consent- 
ed to  become  an  abbot.  Staupitz  retained  his  evangel- 
ical spirit  to  the  end,  and  felt  dissatisfied  and  oppressed 
in  his  new  relations,  and  he  exercised  a  reformatory  in- 
fluence by  permitting  his  monks  to  read  the  works  of 
Luther,  brought  with  him  on  his  first  arrival.  One  of 
his  successors  caused  the  suspicious  writings  contained 
in  the  library  of  Staupitz  to  be  burned.  Staupitz  died 
Dec.  28, 1524,  and  was  buried  at  Salzburg.  The  literary 
remains  of  Staupitz  consist  of  ten  Letters,  collected  b\' 
Grimm  and  published  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift  fur  hist, 
Theol.  1837,  ii,  65  sq.,  and  a  number  of  minor  ascetical 
and  miscellaneous  works.  His  theology  was  Augustin- 
ian,  scriptural,  and  mystical ;  his  tendency  practical, 
though  not  profound ;  his  entire  personality  noble,  en- 
gaging, and  dignified.  His  highest  claim  to  notice 
must  ever  be  that  he  stimulated  and  encouraged  his 
great  disciple,  until  the  latter  had  developed  into  fit- 
ness for  the  mighty  work  to  which  he  was  called  of 
God.  See  Adam,  Vita  Staiqntii,  in  Vitce  Theologorum, 
1st  ed.  p.  20;  Grimm,  vt  sup.;  Ullmann,  Reformatoren 
vor  der  Reformation,  vol.  ii ;  D'Aubigne,  Reformation, 
vol.  i,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv  sq. ;  De  Wette,  i,  25 ;  Luther's  Werke, 
Walch's  ed.  voL  xxii,  passim. — Herzog,  Real- Enq/klop. 

8.  V. 

Stauroanastaslma  CSravpoavarrrnffifia},  a 
Greek  term  for  hymns  commemorative  of  the  cross  and 
of  the  resurrection, 

StaurogathSna  (Uravpoyn^ara),  a  Greek  term 
for  the  crosses  made  of  red  and  white  ribbons  which 


are  attached  for  eight  days  to  the  dress  of  the  newly 
baptized. 

Stauronein  CSlravpdjveiv),  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing either  to  crucify  or  to  tuake  the  sir/n  of  the  cross. 

Stauropegion  (Srni)po7r//ytoi')>  a  name  some- 
times given  to  a  bishop's  diocese,  meaning  the  district 
wherein  he  had  power  to  fix  the  cross  within  liis  own 
bounds  for  the  building  of  churches.  It  may  mean — 1. 
The  rite  of  fixing  a  cross  in  token  of  direct  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  2.  A  church  or  convent  where  a  cross 
has  been  so  fixed  and  exempt  from  ordinary  diocesan 
jurisdiction. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s,  v. 

Staurophoroi  {"^.Tavpotpopoi),  a  Greek  term  for 
the  six  great  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  Church  who 
wear  a  cross  on  their  caps. 

Staurophj^lax  {'^ravpocpvXaV),  the  keeper  of  the 
sacred  cross  on  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Je- 
rusalem, 

Staurotheotokion  (Sravpo^toroKtoi'),  a  Greek 
term  for  a  hymn  commemorating  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  the  cross,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  IStabat  Mater 
(q.v,). 

Staves  is  properly  the  plural  oi  staff,  but  it  is  used 
in  the  A,  V,  distinctively  as  the  rendering  of  the  plural 
of  13,  bad  (literally  ;)n?'^  and  so  occasionally  rendered 
"branch,"  etc.),  spoken  of  the  bars  or  j)oles  for  carrying 
the  sacred  ark  (Exod.  xxv,  13-28,  etc;  Numb,  iv,  6-14; 
1  Kings  viii,  7,  8;  2  Chron.  v,  8,  9);  and  of  n^Ta,  mo- 
tdh,  a  staff  or  pole  for  bearing  on  the  shoulder  (1  Chron. 
XV,  15),  especially  the  ox-bow  of  a  yoke  ("band,"  Lev. 
xxvi,  13),  and  hence  the  "yoke"  itself  (q.  v.).  See 
Staff. 

Stay.  This  word  is  found  in  its  antiquated  sense  in 
the  Burial  Service,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  It  occurs  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Job  xiv,  1, 
2,  concluding  with  "and  never  continueth  in  one  stay." 
The  word  "stay"  may  be  changed  for  "place"  or  "con- 
dition" without  affecting  the  sense.  See  Stanton,  Diet, 
of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Stay-bar,  or  Iron.     See  Stanchion. 

Stayned  Cloths,  an  old  name  for  altar-cloths  of 
linen  painted  with  Scripture  or  other  appropriate  sub- 
jects, commonly  in  use  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

St.  Clair,  Alanson,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Greene,  Me.,  1804.  He  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  active  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  estab- 
lished and  edited  two  papers  devoted  to  it.  He  was 
ordained  in  June,  1844,  and  became  acting  pastor  at 
Muskeegou,  Mich.,  for  ten  years.  From  l.S(>4  to  1868 
at  Newago;  from  1868  to  1870  at  Whitehall;  from  1870 
to  1873  at  Shelby,  and  remained  there  without  charge 
until  called  to  his  reward.  He  died  Sept.  21,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

St.  Clair,  John  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Virginia  about 
1837,  and  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Conference, 
of  which  he  became  a  superannuate  in  1874.  His  last 
charge  was  Choteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  died 
near  St.  Louis,  Oct.  29,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Confurnces  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1875,  p.  233. 

Stead,  Benjamin  F.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1815.  In 
early  life  his  parents  removed  with  him  and  five  other 
children  to  INIichigan,  where  he  was  left  an  orphan; 
but,  by  a  remarkable  series  of  providences,  he  was  led 
to  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  and  then  to  the  New  York 
University,  where  lie  graduated  in  1841.  He  became 
a  member  of  Dr.  Skinner's  Church  and  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  ministry.  He  taught  in  private 
families  and  schools  for  a  period  and  pursued  the  study 
of  theology.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Bridesburg  Church,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 1842,  and  remained 
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in  that  charge  for  ten  years.  In  July.  1852,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  tlie  rresbyteriiiii  Church  of 
,\storia  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  lalKjr  with  >;reat  Ikleliiy  and  acceptability  for 
twenty-six  years,  when  death  closed  his  service  on 
earth.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  unceasing  prayer, 
and  the  ruling  passion  exhihited  its  strength.  At  times 
he  was  doing  pastoral  work— visiting  his  people,  coun- 
selling and  comforting,  explaining  passages  of  Script- 
ure, and  even  preaching  witii  unction  and  power.  His 
deaili.  which  occurred  Feb.  15,  1879,  was  exceedingly 
peaceful  and  happy.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Stead,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  England,  .\\m\  10, 1774,  and 
came  to  the  L'nited  States  .June  10,  1802.  In  1804  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  a 
member  thereof  until  its  division  in  1832,  when  his  lot 
fell  in  the  Troy  Conference.  In  1834  he  is  found  on 
the  supernumerary  list,  where  he  remained  till  June  5, 
1839.  when  he  took  an  eflFoctive  relation.  He  contin- 
ued to  preach  regularly  for  three  years,  but  in  1842  he 
was  returned  as  supernumerary,  passing  to  superannu- 
ated, and  remaining  such  until  his  death,  at  (ireenwich, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 1854.  See  Minutes  of 
A  miual  Conferences,  1855,  p.  539. 

Stead,  William  D.,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  Ixirn  in  the  parish  of  Brayton,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1799.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  Slates 
when  three  years  old.  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1832,  and  appointed  to  Johnstown  Circuit,  He  subse- 
riuently  filled  the  following  appointments:  Lansing- 
burg  and  Waterford,  Sand  Lake,  Pittstown,  New  Leb- 
anon, Chatham,  and  Chester.  lie  died  Jan.  6,  1844. 
He  was  characterized  by  great  fidelity  and  sobriety; 
was  a  good  preacher,  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
ardor,  and  a  most  excellent  pastor.  See  Minutes  of 
Annuttl  Conferences,  iii,  582. 

Steagall,  Joy  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cluirch,  South,  was  born  in  Jasper  County, 
tia.,  I)ec.  4,  1.S07,  and  united  with  the  Church  when 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  (Je<irgia  Conference  in  1834,  and  continued  in  the 
active  ministry  till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  April 
y.  1«48.  .See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South,  1«49,  p.  202, 

Steal  (-3;,  icXfTrrw).  The  Mosaic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  stealing  is  contained  in  Exod.  xxii,  and  consists 
of  the  following  enactments: 

1.  He  who  stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep  was  to 
restore  five  o.xeii  for  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  the 
bheep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  was  found  alive,  the  thief  was 
to  restore  double. 

3.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
at  night  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  the  homicide  was 
not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  was  committed  during  daylight,  the 
thief  might  not  be  killed,  but  was  bound  to  make  full 
reittitution  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

b.  If  money  or  goods  deposited  in  a  man's  house 
were  stolen  therefrom,  the  thief,  when  detected,  was  to 
pay  doulile ;  but 

G.  If  the  thief  coidd  not  be  found,  the  master  of  the 
houHe  was  to  Im;  examined  before  the  judges. 

7,  If  an  animal  given  in  charge  to  a  man  to  keep 
was  siohii  from  hitn,  i.  e.  through  his  negligence,  he 
wa.s  to  make  rrstitution  to  ilie  owner.     .See  Oath. 

There  Heems  to  be  no  reason  t<»  8up[)ose  that  the  law 
underwent  any  alteration  in  .Solomon's  time,asMichaeli8 
iiupp<»8e»;  the  expression  in  Prov.  vi,  30,  31  is  that  a 
thief  detected  in  stealing  shouM  restore  sevenfold,  i.  e. 
to  the  full  amount,  and  for  this  purpose  even  give  all 
the  Hul><<tan(')'  of  his  house,  and  thus  in  case  of  failure 
be  liable  to  m  rviimli-  (  Michaelis,  Laws  <f  Muses,  §  284). 


On  the  other  hand,  see  Bertheau  on  Prov.  vi;  and  Keil, 
.4  /•(•/(.  Ilebr.  §  154.  Man-stealing  was  punishable  with 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deut.  xxiv,  7).  Invasion  of 
right  in  land  was  strictly  forbidden  (xxvii,  17;  Isa.  v, 
8 ;  Mic.  ii,  2).— Smith.     See  Theft. 

Stearne.     See  Stekne. 

Stearns,  Charles,  a  L'nitarian  minister,  was  born 
at  Leominster,  ]Mass.,  July  19,  1753;  entered  Harvard 
University  in  17C9,  and  graduated  in  1773.  Immedi- 
ately upon  graduation  he  commenced  to  teach,  and  dur- 
ing 1780  and  1781  he  was  tutor  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  first  employed  to  preach  at  Lincoln  in  October, 
1780,  over  wliich  Church  he  was  installed  Nov.  7, 1781. 
In  1792  he  became  principal  of  a  high-school  in  Lin- 
coln, which  continued  ten  years.  In  1810  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  University.  He  died 
July  26,  1826.  He  published.  The  Ladies'  Philosophy 
of  Love  (1797),  a  poem: — Dramatic  iJialof/ues  for  the. 
Use  of  Schools  (1798) : — Principles  of  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality (1798;  2d  ed.  1807)  ■.—Sermom  (1792, 1806,  1815, 
etc.).  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  viii, 
147. 

Stearns,  Josiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1732,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1751.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Epping,  N.  IL,  Jlarch  8,  1758. 
He  adopted  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  sending  his  elder  sons  into  the  army, 
and  sacrificing  most  of  his  worldly  interest  in  support 
of  the  American  cause.  Mr.  Stearns  was  a  close  and 
thorough  student,  and,  although  his  slender  means 
would  not  allow  him  to  possess  much  of  a  librarv',  he 
was  favored  with  the  use  of  books  by  friends.  He  died 
at  Epping,  July  25,  1788.  Five  of  his  occasional  ser- 
mons were  published.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  575. 

Stearns,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Epjiing.  N.  H.,  April  8, 
1770.  He  fitted  for  college  at  lixeter  Academy,  enter- 
ed Dartmouth  in  1790,  whence  he  removed  in  his  junior 
year  to  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794. 
He  studied  theology  under  Kev.  Jonathan  French,  of 
Andover,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  town  of 
Bedford  April  27, 1795.  On  Nov.  14,  1831,  a  vote  was 
p,i.ssed  in  town  meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Sundays  during  the  ensuing  winter 
with  Unitarian  preachers.  A  new  society  was  conse- 
quently formed  under  the  name  of  the  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregational Society,  June  5,  1833;  and  Jlr.  Stearns  be- 
came its  minister,  which  connection  he  held  till  his 
death,  Dec.  26,  1834.  He  published  six  occasional  Ser- 
mons and  Discourses  (1807-22),  and  an  Address  (1815). 
See  Sprague,  Annals  (f  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  579. 

Stearns,  Samuel  Horatio,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1801.  In  1816  he  entered  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  where  he  underwent  a  change  of 
heart,  and  made  a  puiilic  profession  of  religion  in  June, 
1817.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1819.  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1823.  After  leaving  college,  he  be- 
came a  te.icher  in  Phillips  Academy,  where  he  remained 
until  1825,  when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  leaving  it  in  1828.  His  health  was  in  such 
a  feel)le  condition  that  he  would  not  consider  himself 
a  candidate  for  settlement  until  1834,  in  which  year,  on 
April  16,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  After  preaching  for  three  Sabbaths, 
he  was  compelled  to  cease,  and  returned  to  Bedford. 
In  June,  1835,  he  commenced  to  travel  in  jmrsuit  of 
health,  and  so  far  recovered  as  to  anticipate  a  resump- 
tion of  labors  among  his  jieople.  But  this  was  found 
to  be  too  dangerous  an  experiment,  and  lie  sought  a 
dismissal,  which  was  granted  him  in  February,  1836. 
He  went  abroad  in  the  following  .lime  and  died  in  Par- 
is, July  15,  1837.     His  Life  and  Select  Discourses  were 
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published  by  his  brother,  William  A.  Stearns  (Boston, 
1S38.  r2mo).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Aner.  Pulpit, 
ii,  718. 

Stearns,  Silas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Waltham,  INIass.,  July  2(j,  17«4.  Although  born  of  Uni- 
tarian parents,  he  was  led  to  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Stillman,  a  Baptist  preacher,  by  whom  he  was 
baptized  in  1804.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  Kev. 
Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept. 
11,  180G.  Soon  after  he  gave  up  his  trade,  that  of  up- 
liolsterer,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  pre|)aration 
for  the  ministry'.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  Oct. 
22, 1807,  and  soon  after  began  to  labor  in  Bath,  Me.  A 
Church  was  the  result,  and  was  recognised  Oct.  30, 
1810,  Mr.  Stearns  being  installed  the  same  day  as  its 
pastor,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death, 
July  18,  1840.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  affections,  ear- 
nest in  purpose,  and  diligent  in  labor.  He  published  a 
Discourse  (Dec.  31,  181(3 J.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  vi,  52-t. 

Stearns,  Timothy,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  23,  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pliillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  in  1833,  spent  a  year  as 
teacher  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Chillicothe,  O., 
graduated  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
in  1837,  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  Congregational 
Association,  removed  to  Athens,  O.,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Worthington,  O., 
where  he  labored  nearly  four  years  successfully.  In 
1842  he  accepted  a  call  to  Mount  Pleasant  Cliurch, 
Kingston,  O.,  where  his  talents  as  a  minister  were 
fully  displayed,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  blessed  in 
the  ingathering  of  many  to  the  Church.  In  1848  he 
induced  his  Church  to  erect  in  Kingston  a  Presb}'- 
terian  academy  as  '•  an  Ebenezer  to  God's  goodness  to 
them"  in  the  fifty  years  of  their  existence  as  a  Church. 
In  1855,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  remove<l  to  Iowa 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Presbyterj'.  The  Church  was  weak,  but  God  blessed 
his  labors,  and  in  1857  the  congregation  dedicated  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  commodious  houses  of  worship 
in  that  State.  He  died  July  19, 1861.  Mr.  Stearns  was 
an  excellent  preacher  and  an  eminently  faithful  pastor. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  Promises,  and  of 
several  magazine  articles.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hint.  Al- 
manac, 1862,  p.  119.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stearns,  "William  Augustus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 

eminent  Congregational  minister  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  17,  1805.  In  his  father's 
house  industry  and  economy,  study  and  piety,  culture 
and  kindness,  went  hand  in  hand.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  recited  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  entire  at 
one  standing  in  the  Church.  At  fourteen  he  committed 
to  memory  the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke  in  one  week, 
working  in  the  hay-field  with  the  men  during  the  day. 
In  the  necessary  economy  of  the  family,  one  Latin 
grammar  had  to  sufKce  for  all  the  older  sons.  One 
afternoon  when  his  brother  was  not  using  the  book, 
William  learned  liis  first  Latin  lesson,  and  astonished 
his  father  at  the  recitation;  but  so  great  were  his  ex- 
citement and  the  strain  on  his  nerves  in  accomplishing 
it  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ended  he  fainted  away.  His 
father  hesitated  about  sen<ling  him  to  college  for  want 
of  pecuniary  means.  At  length  he  was  sent  to  Phillips 
Academy,  where  he  remained  three  years  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar.  During  a  revival  in  1823, 
which  occurred  in  his  senior  year,  he  was  converted. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  the  day  of  prayer  f()r  col- 
leges was  first  observed.  Instead  of  joining  his  father's 
Church,  he  united  with  that  in  the  seminary  chapel. 
One  of  the  sons  had  graduated  at  Harvard,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  change  which  had  come  over  its  the- 
ological status,  and  as  tlie  c(»llege  was  only  twelve  miles 
from  home,  it  was  determined  he  should  go  there ;  be- 
sides, his  father  and  grandfather  were  graduated  there. 


He  entered  Harvard  in  1823  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1827.  He  taught  school  every  winter.  So 
scanty  were  his  means  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  college,  but  the  good  president, 
Kirkland,  relieved  him  from  embarrassment.  As  to  Itis 
standing  in  college,  Edmund  Quincy,  one  of  his  class- 
mates, writes,  "  His  recitations  were  always  perfect,  and 
in  Latin  and  Greek  the  most  elegant  as  well  as  correct 
of  any."  After  his  graduation  he  occupied  liis  lime  in 
teaching  as  principal  of  the  Academy  in  Duxbiiry,  Mass. 
He  had  no  ipiestion  about  liis  profession.  The  ministry 
being  hereditary  in.  the  family,  it  seemed  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  course  tiiat  it  should  be  his  profession,  and  he 
accordingly  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1827.  He  was  ordained  Dec.  14,  IHoL  His  first  dis- 
course was  preached  at  Cambridgeport.  He  accepted 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  First  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cambridgeport,  and  was  installed  Dec. 
14,  1831.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  heartiness, 
and  his  labors  were  blessed,  his  Church  was  enlarged 
and  its  numbers  increased,  and  in  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  churches  was  erected.  The  number  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cliurch  during  his  ministry  was  little 
less  than  five  hundred.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
Harvard  as  one  of  its  trustees.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  and  was  inaugurated  Nov.  22, 
1854.  As  the  results  of  his  administration,  the  outward 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  college  gav^e  ample  evi- 
dence ill  betiuests  and  donations  amounting  to  ySOd.OOO, 
a  doubling  of  the  number  of  college  edifices,  all  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  construction.  When  president 
Stearns  was  inaugurated  there  were  eleven  professors 
and  two  hmidred  and  one  students,  and  at  his  death 
there  were  twenty-one  professors  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  students.  Of  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand alumni,  more  tlian  half  of  them  had  graduated 
under  his  presidency.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  which  office  he 
held  for  eight  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  for  seventeen  years,  and  in 
a  great  measure  guided  the  councils  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr. 
Stearns  died  suddenly,  June  8,  1876.  As  a  preacher  he 
usually  wrote  his  sermons,  which  were  at  once  doctrinal 
and  practical,  instructive,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  He 
was  so  distinct  and  clear  in  his  articulation  that  not  a 
word  was  lost.  His  strength  lay  not  in  his  written,  but 
in  his  spoken  discourse,  and  particularly  in  his  ex- 
ecutive capacity.  He  managed  his  business  with  rare 
discretion,  and  might  have  been  rich  had  he  not  aimed 
at  something  higher.  His  great  secret  of  success 
and  usefulness  did  not  lie  in  one  faculty,  but  in  the 
perfect  balance  of  all  his  powers  and  faculties.  His 
faith  was  unbounded  in  God,  himself,  and  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  not  a  book-maker,  nor  in  the  technical 
sense  an  author.  The  Life  and  JHscourses  of  his  eldest 
brother,  Kev.  .S.  H.  Stearns,  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  was  the  largest  volume  he  ever  gave 
to  the  public.  His  writings  consist  of  h'ssiii/s  on  Infant 
Baptism  ami  Infant  Church  Membership: — and  Sirmons 
on  the  death  of  president  Taylor;  on  the  position  and 
mission  of  the  Congregational  Church  ;  commemorative 
of  Daniel  Webster;  on  slavery;  on  educated  manhood; 
on  national  fast ;  election  sermon  ;  a  plea  for  the  nation  ; 
with  numerous  others  on  different  subjects.  (W.  P.  S.) 
Stebbing,  Henry  ( 1 ),  an  English  divine,  was 
successively  rector  of  Pickingliall,  Suffolk ;  preacher 
of  (iray's  Inn,  London  ;  and  cliancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  noted  as  a  controversialist,  being 
op[)osed  to  Hoadlj'  in  the  Bangorian  (Controversy,  and 
to  XVarburton's  /Heine  l.eijatiou  of  Muses.  He  died  in 
1763.  Among  his  published  works  are,  Poliniical  Tracts 
(Camb.  1727,  fob): — Defence  of  Dr.  Clark's  Evidences 
(Loud.  1731,  8vo) : — Discourse  on  the  Gospel  lierelation 
(ibid.  1731,  8vo)  : — Brief  Account  of  Prayer,  The  Lm-d's 
iSupper,  etc.  (ibid.  1739,  8vo):  —  Christinnity  .Justified 
upon  Scripture  Foundation  (ibid,  1750,  8vo)  : — Hcrnwns 
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on  Practical  ChrUlidiiity  (1759-GO,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Alliboiie,  I>icl.  <;/'  Urit.  mid  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stebbing,  Henry  (-').  I).I>..  son  of  the  preceding, 
waslMTii  at  Ki.'kin^'liiill.  Suftolk.in  ITIO;  entereil  Cath- 
ariiu-  Hall,  Cambridge,  17;M;  siiceeodcd  his  father  as 
preaeticrof  <Jray's  Inn,  17;)(»;  and  shortly  alter  as  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  received  his  degree 
of  1).I>.  in  17J;i,  and  died  at  Gray's  Inn  in  17H7.  He 
was  a  truly  learned  and  good  man.  and  an  indefatigable 
preacher.  lie  wrote  Sermong  on  I't-actictd  :^iibjec/.i, 
published  witli  an  account  of  the  autlior  by  his  son 
(Lond.  3  vols.  «vo;  vol.  i  and  ii,  1788;  vol.  iii,  1790). 
8ee  Darling,  Cyclop,  liibliojj.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Uril.  awl  A  mvr.  A  itl/wrg,  s.  v. 

Stebbiiis,  Dixon,  a  minister  of  the  IVIethodist 
Episcopal  Chiircli,  was  a  native  of  Wilbraliam,  Mass. 
Of  his  early  life  and  conversion  we  are  without  infor- 
mation. He  was  received  into  the  I'rovidence  Confer- 
ence in  1842,  and  preached,  with  intervals  of  ill-health, 
until  l.S')3,  when  he  received  a  sui)erannuated  relation. 
He  died  at  Hanson,  Sept.  27,  1853.  See  .yinutes  of  An- 
nual t'onjereticeg,  1854.  p.  340. 

Stebbins,  Lorenzo  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiseopal  Church,  was  born  Sept.  2,  1817.  He 
was  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  graduated 
from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1842.  In  1844  he  joined  the  I$lack  Kiver  Conference; 
in  18o3  became  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  New 
York  Conference  Seminary ;  in  1854  was  appointed 
principal  of  Fairfield  Seminary.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  lie  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  in 
]«i)(!  to  the  N'ew  England  Conference.  In  the  spring 
of  18G7  he  removed  to  Central  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Nov.  1,  18G9.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  ('onfertnces,  1870,  p.  88, 

Stebbins,  Stephen  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Jleth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  South  Salem,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  professed  conversion 
May  10,  1828,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  183G.  and  iu  1839  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  York  Conference.  After  several 
years  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  J^ast  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  continued  to  preach  until  1867, 
when  he  ended  his  regular  labors.  He  then  removed 
to  IJethel,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  Fel).  3,  1876.  See  Min- 
uli-ji  if  Annual  Cunfiniwi-.i,  1876,  p.  62. 

Steck,  John  Michael,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
was  l)orn  at  (icrmantown,  I'a.,  Oct.  5,  1765.  He  stud- 
ied tiieology  inidcr  Dr.  Ilclinuth,  and  was  afterwards 
adniitteil  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  17H4  he  took  charge  at  Chambersbiirg, 
in  178;(  became  pastor  to  the  congregations  in  IJed- 
fiiril  and  Somerset  counties,  and  in  1792  accepted  a  call 
from  the  congregations  in  Westmoreland  County,  mak- 
ing (Jn-ensburg  his  residence,  where  he  died,  .inly  14, 
1«30.  He  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful  min- 
ister.   S<"e  Sprague,  Annal.t  if  the  Amet:  J'ulpit,  ix,  148. 

Steck,  Michael  John,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
Bon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  (Jreensburg^  I'a.,  Mav 
1,  1793,  anil  studied  at  the  <;reensl)urg  Aca<lctny.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  academy  he  began  to  study  theology 
undi-r  his  father,  conliiniing  it  with  Hev.  .lacob  Schnee, 
of  l'itlsl)ur(;li.  He  wa.s  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod 
of  Tennfylvania  in  IHI6,  and  U-gan  his  lal)ors  as  tem- 
[Mirury  assisiaiil  to  his  father.  He  received  a  call  from 
Ijinca-ler,  <>.,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Dec.  1.5,  1816. 
Here  h<;  lalnired  with  greal  aiieplance  in  his  own  and 
other  churches,  boides  making,  by  appointment  of  the 
synod,  extensive  missionary  tours.  In  1829  Mr.  Sleek 
removed  to  (Jreensburg  as  his  father's  assistant;  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1«30,  succeeded  to  the 
Bole  pnHtornle,  where  he  Inborerl  until  his  death,  Sept. 
1,  l«4K.  An  idea  may  l)e  formeil  of  ihe  amount,  of  his 
UlMtrs  from  the  fact  that  be  niinislered  reguhirly  to 
eleven  churehe*,  U;»ide»  preaching  at  three  or  four  sta- 


tions, some  of  which  were  distant  thirty  miles  from  his 
residence.  See  Sprague, -4 nna&  of  the  Amer.  Pulpil, 
ix,  148. 

Stedingers,  a  community  of  Frisians  who  were 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bremen  and  Oldenburg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  who  were  deprived 
of  liberty  and  independence  because  they  refused  to  ren- 
der tithes  to  the  Cliurch.  A  certain  priest  became  dis- 
satistied  with  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  at  confession 
by  the  wife  of  a  prominent  man,  and  when  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  he  placed  her  money  instead  of  the 
host  in  her  mouth.  Convinced  that  her  sins  prevented 
her  from  swallowing  the  supposed  host,  she  carried  it 
in  her  mouth  to  her  home,  where  she  discovered  its 
nature.  Her  husband  was  inilignant  at  the  insult  of- 
fered his  wife,  and  reported  the  case  to  the  superiors  of 
the  priest,  but  oi)t;iined  only  unworthy  reproaches  in 
rejily.  He  therefore  considered  himself  warranted  in 
punisiiing  the  otfender,  and  took  his  life.  The  clergj' 
now  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  injured  party,  and  com- 
plained to  archbishop  Hertwig  II  of  Bremen,  who  de- 
tnanded  the  rendition  of  the  murderer  and  the  payment 
of  an  immoderate  fine,  and  accompanied  his  demand 
with  violent  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  refusal.  As 
the  action  of  the  criminal  had  been  already  approved  hy 
the  Stedingers,  they  refused  obedience ;  and  when  the 
archbishop  imposed  increasingly  heavy  burdens,  and 
even  pronounced  the  ban  over  the  country,  they  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  himself  and  his  chapter,  re- 
fused further  tithes,  and  declared  that  they  would 
thenceforward  recognise  no  authority  over  them  save 
that  of  the  civil  government  (1204  sq.).  The  arch- 
bishop, having  already  in  1197  oblained  the  promise  of 
pope  Innocent  III  that  a  crusade  should  be  inaugurated 
against  the  Stedingers  if  required  for  their  subjection, 
now  collected  an  army  (1207)  and  marched  against  the 
rebels,  but  was  appeased  with  money  and  promises. 
He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  his  successors  re- 
newed the  war,  prosecuting  it  with  varying  success 
during  forty  j'ears.  A  large  army  raised  by  archbishop 
Gerhard  II  was  utterly  defeated  and  its  base  of  opera- 
tions, the  Castle  of  Schluter  {Castrvm  Slutlere),  stormed 
in  1230.  Enraged  by  the  disaster,  the  bishop  and  his 
associates  now  called  upon  the  world  to  combine  for  the 
destruction  of  the  contumacious  heretics,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  spread  abroad  the  most  contemptiblv  silly 
and  impossible  stories,  which  could  only  find  credence 
in  a  superstitious  and  spiritually  enslaved  age.  The 
pope  was  nevertheless  induced  by  such  calumnies  to 
pronounce  the  general  ban  of  the  Church  over  the  un- 
happy community,  and  to  cause  a  crusade  against  it  to 
be  preached.  Forty  thousand  soldiers  assembled  at 
Bremen  to  avenge  tlie  injury  sustained  by  the  Church, 
and  the  most  powerful  ally  of  her  enemies,  duke  Otto 
of  Liineburg,  was  detached  from  their  cause  through 
papal  intluence  and  the  fear  of  the  imperial  interdict. 
The  Stedingers  nevertheless  prepared  for  resistance; 
and  w^hen  tlie  attack  was  made  and  irresistible  numbers 
prevailed  against  them,  four  hundred  of  them  laid  down 
their  lives  in  the  conflict  before  the  field  was  lost;  and 
in  another  place  a  wing  of  the  great  army  was  actually 
defeated,  and  its  purpose  of  destroying  the  dikes  of  the 
river  Weser  and  drowning  out  the  ])opulation  prevented. 
The  prisoners  taken  by  the  crusaders  were,  however, 
numerous,  and  all  miseral)ly  perished  at  the  stake.  The 
country  was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword,  and  rajjine 
aiul  li(;entiousnes8  were  the  governing  motives  of  the 
army  of  the  Church.  A  final  battle  took  place  on  May 
27  ("i*),  1234,  near  Altenesch.  ICleven  thousand  Sted- 
ingers drove  Ihe  mighty  host  of  their  adversaries  before 
them,  but,  having  lost  their  formation  in  the  pursuit, 
were  themselves  taken  in  flank  and  rear  by  the  cavalry 
under  count  Cleve.  Half  of  them  fell  on  the  field,  or 
were  drowned  in  the  stream.  Of  the  remainder,  some 
fled  to  the  free  F'risians  and  became  fully  identified 
with  them,  and  others  sul)mitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.     Their  countrv  was  divided  between  the 
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archbishop  of  Bremen  and  counts  Otto  II  and  Christian 
III  oCOklenburg.  The  archiepiscopal  Church  in  lirem- 
en  celebrated  the  bloody  triumph  with  a  procession, 
and  ordained  an  annual  day  of  commemoration,  fixing 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter  for  that  purpose,  be- 
sides causing  a  chapel  to  be  erected  near  the  scene  of 
the  victory.  The  abbot  Hermann  of  Corvey  exhibited 
his  joy  by  the  erection  of  two  other  chapels  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  All  the  writers  prior  to  the  Keforma- 
tion  who  mention  tliis  war  condemn  tlie  Stedingers  as 
heretics,  and  it  was  reserved  for  tlic  da\-s  of  Protestant- 
ism to  vindicate  the  fame  of  these  champions  of  liberty. 
On  May  27,  183'4,  a  simple  but  durable  monument  was 
dedicated  to  their  memory  on  the  site  where  once  stood 
one  of  the  abbot  of  Corvey's  chapels.  See  Monachi 
Chron,  in  A.  Matth.  Analect.  ii,  501;  Chron.  Rastad. 
ap.  Langeb.  Script/.  Re?:  Danic.  vol.  iii ;  Stadeus,  Chron. 
ad  A.  1197;  Wolter,  Chron.  Brem.  ap.  IMeibom.  vol.  ii ; 
Godefr,  Mnnach.  S.  Pantol.  ad  A.  VIM,  ap.  Freher- 
Struve,  i,  399;  t}p.  Gregor.  IX,  in  Raynald,  anno  1233, 
No.  42,  complete  in  RipoU,  BuUarium  Ord.  Priediail. 
i,  52,  and  Ejj.  Gregor.  IX  ad  Hemici  Fiiderici  Imp. 
Filium,  in  Martene,  The^aur.  i,  950 ;  Mansi,  xxiii,  32i5 ; 
Bisbeck,  Die  Nieder- Weser  u.  Osterade  (Hanov.  1789)  ; 
Kohl,  Handb.  d.  Herzogth.  Oldenburg  (Bremen,  1825) : 
Muhle,  Geschichte  d.  Stedingerlaiides  ini  Mittelalter,  in 
Strackerjan,  Beitr.  zur  Gesch.  d.  Grossherzogth.  Olden- 
burg (Bremen,  1837),  vol.  i;  Crantz,  Metropolis,  lib.  vii 
and  viii ;  Schminck,  Expedit.  Crnc.  in  Stedingns  (Marb. 
1722) ;  Ritter,  Diss,  de  Pago  Steding  et  Stedingis  Scec. 
XIII  Hmreticis  (Viteb.  1725);  Lappenberg,  Kreuzzug 
gegen  d.  Stedinger  (Stade,  1755);  Hamelmann,  Oldenb. 
Chronik;  Von  Halem,  Gesch.  d.  Herzogth.  Oldenb.  vol.  i; 
Scharling,  De  Stedingis  Comment.  (Hafn.  1828).  See 
also  general  histories  of  the  region  and  the  Church  , 
e.  g.  Schrockh,  pt.  xxix ;  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii, 
p.  599  sq. — Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stedman,  Rowland,  a  Nonconformist  minister, 
was  born  at  Corston,  Shropshire,  in  1030.  He  was  ad- 
mitted commoner  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1G47, 
and  removed  to  University  College  in  1()48,  taking  his 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1655.  He  soon  after  became  minister 
of  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  and  vicar  of  Ockingham,  Berk- 
shire, in  1G60.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  for  nonconform- 
ity, and  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Philip,  lord 
^\'llarton.  He  died  in  1673.  Stedman  wrote.  The 
3/gstical  Union  of  Believers  ti-ifh  Christ  (Lond.  1668, 
8vo) : — Sober  Singularity  (ibid.  1668,  8vo). 

Steel.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "  steel"  occurs 
in  the  A.  V,  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  "cop- 
per." niziinj,  nechushdh,  except  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  35; 
Job  XX,  24;  Psa.  xviii,  34  [35],  is  always  translated 
"brass;"  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate  word  ri^nj, 
nechosheth,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Jer.  xv,  12  (A.  V. 
"steel")  and  Ezra  viii,  27  (A.  V.  "copper").  Whether 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not 
perfectly  certain.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (xv,  12)  that  the  "iron  from  the  north"  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hardened  in 
an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained  from  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  ironsmifhs  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  hardening  of  iron  for  cutting-instruments 
was  practiced  in  Pontus,  Lydia,  and  Lacoiiia  (Eustath. 
//.  ii,  294,  6r,  quoted  in  Miiller,  Ifavd.  d.  Arch.  v.  d. 
Kuiist,  §  307,  n.  4).  .Fustin  (xliv,  3,  8)  mentions  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Salo,  or  Xalon,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ebro)  and  the  Chalybs,  the  water  of  which 
was  used  for  hardening  iron  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxiv,  41). 
The  same  practice  is  alluded  to  both  by  Homer  (Od.  ix, 
393)  and  Sophocles  (Aj.  650).  The  Celtiberians,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v,  33),  had  a  singular  cus- 
tom. They  buried  sheets  of  iron  in  the  earth  till  the 
•weak  part,  as  Diodorus  calls  if,  was  consumed  by  rust, 
and  what  was  hardest  remained.  This  firmer  portion 
was  then  converted  into  weapons  of  different  kinds. 


The  same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  (Flisf.  of  Inv. 
ii,  328,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The  last-men- 
tioned writer  is  of  o])inion  that  of  the  two  methods  of 
making  steel,  by  fusion  cither  from  iron-stone  or  raw 
iron,  and  by  cementation,  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  former.     See  Coi'i'KU. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  n^sQ,  pal- 
ddh,  which  occurs  only  in  Nab.  ii,  3  [4],  and  is  there 
rendered  "torches,"  but  wliich  most  probably  denotes 
steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  tiashing  scythes 
of  the  Assyrian  chariots.  In  Syriac  and  Arabic  the 
cognate  words  {polilo,Jaludh,  Jhladh)  Hxgiufy  a  kind  of 
iron  ofexcellent(juality,  and  especially  steel.  SeeMKTAL. 

Steel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Kameses  HI,  says 
Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronze  red  {Anc.  Eg, 
ii,  154). — Smith.     See  luos. 

Steel,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbj'terian  divine,  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Jan.  9, 
1793.  In  early  boyhood  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  Associate  Reformed  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York ;  was  licensed  by  Phila- 
delphia Presbvtery,  commenced  his  labors  as  a  city 
missionary  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  and  (Nov.  9,  1819) 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presb3'terian 
Church  at  Abington,  Pa.  This  was  his  only  charge, 
and  here  he  performed  faithfully  and  successfully  his 
life-work.  He  died  Sept.  2,  1862.  Dr.  Steel  was  a 
good  man,  and  a  pre-eminently  effective  preacher.  The 
Church  was  to  him  "all  in  all;"  tlie  cause  of  missions 
seemed  to  absorb  all  his  interest;  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  cause,  apparently,  possessed  his  whole  heart.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Inumac,  1863,  p.  207.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele,  Allen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Salisljury,  N.  Y.,  May  24, 
1808.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
and  studied  for  a  while  at  Wilbraham,  Jlass.,  and  then 
began  to  teach  school  in  Western  New  York.  In  1831 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference.  He  re- 
ceived appointments,  among  others,  in  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter, Troy,  Albany,  and  New  York.  After  nearly  forty 
years  of  ministerial  labor,  he  retired  as  a  superannuate 
to  West  Barre,  N.  Y.,  wiiore  he  died,  Jan.  14. 1873.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western 
New  York  Conference.  He  was  a  critical  scholar,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preach- 
er.    See  Minutes  oj' Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  110. 

Steele,  Anne,  a  hymn-writer,  usually  called  Mrs. 
Steele,  although  she  really  was  never  married,  was  born 
at  Broughton,  Hami>shire,  England,  in  1716.  Her  fa- 
ther, the  Rev.  William  Steele,  was  a  Baptist  minister  in 
the  place  of  her  nativity.  She  developed  early  in  life 
poetical  talent,  which  showed  itself  in  the  composition 
of  devotional  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  collections  of  hymns.  She  united  with 
her  father's  Churcli  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
A  few  years  after  this  she  became  engaged  to  a  young 
man  named  Elscourt.  The  day  for  the  wedding  was 
fixed,  and  her  friends  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  when  the  sad  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
house  tiiat  the  expected  bridegroom,  liaviiig  gone  into 
the  river  to  bathe,  ventured  beyond  his  depth,  and  was 
drowned.  In  1750  two  volumes  of  her  poetry  were 
published  imder  the  name  of  Theodosia.  She  died  in 
1778.  Her  collected  Poems  and  Hymns,  publislied  in 
1780,  were  edited  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  They  were 
published  also  in  Boston  in  1808,  and  a  new  edition,  ed- 
ited by  John  Sheppard,  was  published  in  1863.  See 
Christopher,  Ht/mn-writers  and  their  Ihpnns,  p.  225; 
Butterworth,  Story  of  the  Hymns,  p.  58-60 ;  Belcher, 
llistorind  Sketches  of  Hymns,  p.  237-239.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Steele,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  about  1791.    When  about  eigh- 
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t<>en  vears  of  ape  he  joined  the  Church,  and  in  1820 
was  adniittcii  im  trial  into  the  Bahimorc  Conference. 
From  that  time  he  laliored  with  great  acceptance  and 
success  until  l><47.  when  lie  took  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tion. Tliis  relation  was  changed  to  superaniuiated  in 
IM'.t,  anil  was  continued  until  his  death,  at  Washing- 
ton. 1>.  C.  May  4,  l«.r2.  See  Miiiulis  of  Annual  Coii- 
ftiairtf,  1m:>>>.  p.  313. 

Steele,  Joel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
iK.rn  at  Tolland,  Conn..  Aug.  14,  llHi.  Converted  when 
twenty-two  vears  of  age,  he  entered  the  itinerancy  in 
Ifittti.  anil  was  stationed  successively  as  follows:  Lunen- 
l.urg  Circuit:  Bristol,  Me.:  Vershire,  Vt.;  Tolland,  Conn.; 
Ashburnham,  Mass. ;  New  London,  East  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  15jjrre.  Mass. ;  Barnard,  Vershire,  Vt.;  Wethers- 
Jielil.  Conn. ;  Unity,  Me. ;  \\'elltleet.  East  ham.  Sandwich, 
Saiigus,  Edgartown,  Barnstable,  Chatham,  Truro,  Wey- 
mouth, East<)n,M'alpole,  and  (Gloucester,  Mass.  In  184.5 
lie  tiKjk  a  sii|>erannuated  relation,  and  died  Aug.  28, 
1?'4G  — a  father  in  Israel— having  been  forty  years  in 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Steele  possessed  an  amiable  and 
humble  spirit,  a  clear  understanding,  and  his  preaching 
was  plain,  manly,  and  deeply  in  earnest.  See  Minutes 
oj' Annual  Conf'iiencts,  iv,  IIG. 

Steele,  John  (H,  a  minister  of  the  .Associate  Pe- 
formed  Church,  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  17, 
1772,  and  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1792.  He  studied  the- 
ology- imder  the  Hew  .lohn  Young,  of  (ireencastle,  I'a., 
and  was  licensed  by  the  First  Associate  Keformed  Pres- 
bytery of  Pennsylvania  May  25,  17;t7,  and  ordaineii  in 
August,  1799.  lie  then  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
)iad  charge  of  four  congregations  till  1803,  when  he  was 
relieved  of  two.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Xenia,  O., 
where  he  remained  until  October,  1836.  He  had  just 
moved  to  Oxford,  aiul  had  made  some  arrangements  for 
his  family,  when  he  t^ied  sudilenly,  .Jan.  II,  1837.  He 
was  an  alile,  clear-headed  theologian,  well  read  in 
Church  history,  and  versed  in  ecclesiastical  afl'airs:  and 
served  long  and  ably  as  clerk  both  of  his  presbytery 
and  synod.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  (he  Amtr.  Pulpit, 
ix.  111-.'. 

Steele,  John  (2\  a  Preshvterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Belhfonte,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1812.  He 
received  a  careful  parental  training,  joined  the  Church 
at  the  aire  of  iwenty-two.  pursued  his  academical  stud- 
ies at  Milan  Academy.  Huron  Co.,  O. ;  graduated  at 
.leffcrson  College,  Pa,,  in  |H42,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  in  184.');  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  Ind.,  April  llj, 
\XM\\  onlained  by  L"ake"Presl)ytery  April  8,  1849;  and 
ill  IK.'H)  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Laporte 
t'ounty,  Ind.  In  1H,').5  he  labored  at  Jlaconib,  MacDon- 
ough  Co..  111.;  in  1H,')(;  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  la- 
Inited  at  .South  Bend,  in  Lake  Presbytery;  in  1X.')9  at 
Newton,  la.;  in  1H()()  as  a  missionary  to  Pike's  Peak,  in 
coni|iauy  with  several  members  of  his  Church;  was 
ap|H>inted  chaplain  of  the  13th  Hegiment  Iowa  Volun- 
teers Nov.  ,5.  IHC.l,  and  died  in  that  service  Sept.  10, 
1>«'>2.  Mr.  .Steele  was  an  aide  ex|iounder  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  fjiiihful  anil  self-sacri (icing  as  an 
army  chaplain,  and  niild,  amiable,  and  social  as  a  man. 
Se  Wilson,  l'r<.<b.  Hist.  Almanac,  lHfi4,  p.  196.  (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele,  Richard,  a  Nonconformist  preacher,  grad- 
uated nt  St.  . I.. hn's  College,  Crimbridge.  He  became 
vicar  of  llainnere.  North  Wales,  and  was  ejected 
fi.r  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  died  in  1692.  His 
work*,  which  are  commended  by  Philip  Henry,  are, 
Aii/i'liitf  iii/ainti  l>i»lrtwliont  (bind.  16(i7,  8vo;  3il  ed. 
1<'.73;  IHlJl.  12mo):— />wr«H;vi('  of  Old  Ar/i- :  —  /)isrimrse 
vjxm  rnni/lilniimnnit  (  1670,  Hvo  ) :—(  'tirislian  Ihisltavd- 
mant  Cilliutj  (  167(1 ) :—  Trailisnxins  ( 'allinij  ( 16«4,  Kvo ) : 
—  Strini.n*.  .See  Darling,  Cyrlop.  liibliiiij.  8.  v.;  Alli- 
bone,  l>i<  t.  <;/  /;,  |7.  itnd  A  met;  A  uthors,  s.  v, 

Steele,  Robert  A„  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  about  1804.  He  was 
converted  in  early  life,  and  practiced  medicine  for  several 
years.  In  1833  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Georgia 
Conference,  and  appointed  as  junior  preacher  to  Alcovia 
Circuit.  For  eleven  years  he  continued  his  itinerant 
career,  serving  the  Church  as  a  preacher,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  as  )>residing  elder.  He  died  in  February, 
1844.  He  was  a  man  of  great  worth  to  the  Church,  of 
strong  faith  and  good  preaching  talents,  and  perhaps 
few  men  ever  possessed  more  true  missionary  zeal  than 
he  did.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South,  iii,  592. 

Steen,  Coknei.is  van  pen  (in  Lat.  Cornelius  a 
l.npide),  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born  about  1566,  at 
Bockholt,  of  peasant  parentage.  He  took  his  degrees 
at  Cologne,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1592,  an<l 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Scripture  in  the  College 
of  Louvain  for  more  than  twenty  years.  About  1612  he 
was  sent  to  Pome,  and  there  tilled  a  similar  position  un- 
til his  death,  March  12, 1637.  His  various  Commentarii 
on  the  Bible,  numbering  eighteen,  were  published  at  in- 
tervals from  1614  to  1645,  and  collectively  at  Antwerp 
(1681,  10  vols.  fol.\  and  again  at  Venice  (1708,  16  vols, 
fol.).  They  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  with  a  large 
amount  of  useless  matter. 

Steeple  (stepuN),  the  tower  of  a  church,  etc.,  in- 
cluding any  superstructure,  such  as  a  spire  or  lantern, 
standing  upon  it.  In  some  districts  small  churches  have 
the  steeples  not  unfreqneiitly  formed  of  massive  wooden 
framing,  standing  on  the  floor,  and  carried  up  some  lit- 
tle distance  above  the  roof;  these  are  usually  at  the 
west  end,  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, as  at  Ipsden  and  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire. — Parker, 
Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v.     See  BiiLFRY;  Tower. 

Stefani,  Tomm.\so  de',  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Naples  about  1230.  He  j)ainted  the  chapel  of  the 
INIinutoli  in  the  Diiomo,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  with 
a  series  of  frescos  representing  the  passion  iif  our 
Saviour.  In  the  Society  of  St.  Angelo  at  Nilo  are 
the  paintings  of  <S/.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  that  are 
attributed  to  liim.  He  died  probably  about  1310.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bio//.  Generate,  s,  v. 

Ste£fani,  Ar;osTiNo,  an  Italian  composer,  was  born 
at  Castel-franco,  government  of  Venice,  about  1655,  In 
his  youth  he  was  entered  as  a  chorister  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  where  a  (Jerman  nobleman,  pleased  with  him, 
obtained  his  discharge,  took  him  into  Bavaria,  gave  him 
a  liberal  education,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  pro]ier 
age.  got  him  ordained.  He  then  took  the  title  of  Abate, 
by  which  he  is  now  commonly  known.  His  ecclesiasti- 
cal compositions  soon  became  numerous,  and  attracted 
the  not  ice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Bruns\\  ick,  who  invited  him 
to  Hanover,  and  made  him  director  of  his  chamber  mu- 
sic. Steftani  was  also  a  statesman,  and  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  concerting  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Batisbon  the  scheme  for  erecting  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lilneburg  into  an  electorate,  for  which  service  the 
elector  assigneil  him  a  hands<ime  (lension,  and  pope  In- 
nocent XI  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Spiga.  He  died 
at  F'rankfort  in  1730.     See  Knijlish  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Stegall,  Benjamin  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  a  native  of  Jas]ier  Coun- 
ty. Ga.  He  joined  the  Mississippi  Conference  about 
1K37,  located  after  six  or  seven  years'  travel,  and  was 
readmitteil  into  the  Louisiana  Conference  in  1855.  He 
died  .lime  10,  1860.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  K.  Church,  South,  1860,  p.  23.5. 

Steger,  Benedict  Steimian,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg,  April  9,  IK07.  He  studied  at 
Erlaiigen  and  Berlin.  His  first  ministerial  duties  he 
performed  in  liis  native  place.  In  1835  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  preacher  at  Hof,  ami  in  1843  he  was  call- 
ed to  his  native  place  as  third  preacher  of  St.  yEgidius's, 
as  which  he  labored  for  thirty-three  j'ears.     He  died 
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Feb.  9,  1876.  Besides  sermons  and  a  catechetical  man- 
ual, he  published  Die  pru/estanlLic/ieii  J/is.iioiien  nnd 
deren  ffesei/iieles  Wirkeii  (  Hut',  lH44-.')((,  3  pts. ),  giviii}^ 
a  history  of  the  I'rotestant  Jlissions  till  llie  lirsr  halt"  of 
this  century.  See  Zuchokl,  Bibl.  Tlu'olnij,  ii,  r2G0  :  De- 
litzsch,  Saat  auf  [loffnuiuj  (,1870),  xiii,  130  sq.     (B.  T.) 

Stegmail,  Josl'a,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  boru  in 
1588  at  Suizfeld,  in  Franconia.  For  ten  years  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  on 
account  of  his  great  learning  he  was  honored  in  1G17 
with  the  degree  of  D.U.  b_v  the  Wittenberg  faculty.  In 
1621  he  went  to  Kinteln  as  professor  of  the  newly 
founded  university  there;  but  on  account  of  the  war  he 
had  to  relinquish  his  position  until  I6"25,  when  he  return- 
ed and  discharged  his  pastoral  as  well  as  academical 
duties  until  1630.  About  this  time  the  Benedictine 
monks  returned  to  Rinteln,  and  Stegman's  position  be- 
came very  unpleasant.  He  was  persecuted  in  every 
way,  and  the  excitement  which  lie  had  to  undergo 
caused  his  death,  Aug.  3,  1632.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  German  hymn,  .1  ch,  bleib'  mil  dtiner  Gnade  (Eng- 
lish transl.  in  Lyni  Germ,  ii,  120,  "  Abide  among  us  with 
thy  grace.  Lord  Jesus,  evermore").  Besides  this  and 
other  hymns,  he  also  wrote  Pkotinninmus,  h.  e.  Suc- 
ciiicta  Refutatio  Errorum  I'hotianorum,  56  Disputution- 
ibus  Breviter  Comprehensa  (Rinteln,  1623;  Frankfort, 
1643).  See  Theolog.  Unirersul-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Koch, 
Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  128  sq. ;  viii,  148 ; 
Winer,  Handb,  der  theoloij.  Literutur,  i,  354;  ii,  788. 
(B.  P.) 

Steiger,  Carl  Friedrich,  a  Reformed  minister  of 
GeriTiany,  was  born  in  1806  at  Flaweil,  in  Switzerland. 
In  1832  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Brunnadern, 
in  1838  to  Balgach,  and  in  1841  to  Wattwyl,  in  Tog- 
genburg,  where  he  died,  Slay  11,  1850.  He  published, 
Kleine  Wuchenpredifften  iiber  des  Christen  Stimmnnr) 
viid  (ler  Wvtton  (5th  ed.  St.  Gall,  1862) ;— il/«nVi  von 
Bethanien.  Ein  Andachtsbuch  fiir  c/irigtl.  Jiini/J'rtiuen 
(ibid.  1843)  :—£»((«  Gebetbuch  der  Bibel  (ibid.  1847-53)  : 
—  Religiose  Gedichte  (ibid.  1851).  See  Koch,  Gesch. 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  382  sq.;  Rer/ensbin-f/er 
Conversations- Lexi/con,  s.  v.;  Zuchtdd,  Bibl.  Theulog.  ii, 
1261  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Steiger,  Wilhelm,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Switzerland,  was  born  in  Aargau,  Feb. 9, 1809, 
and  matriculated  at  Tubingen  in  1826.  Steudlin  and 
Bengel  were  at  that  time  in  the  faculty,  though  the  lat- 
ter died  only  a  year  afterwards.  Steiger  then  removed 
to  Halle,  and  came  under  the  controlling  influence  of 
Tholuck,  through  which  his  natural  aversion  to  the 
prevalent  rationalism  was  intensitied.  In  1828  he  was 
ordained  at  Aargau  to  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself 
to  earnest  labors  within  his  own  denomination,  being 
urged  by  the  conviction  that  a  lack  of  faithfid  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  care  was  largely  responsil)le  for  the 
separation  of  many  believing  souls  frotn  the  Church. 
In  connection  with  Dr.  Hahn,  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  con- 
d  icted  social  meetings  for  spiritual  edilication,  tutored 
students,  and  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  among  oth- 
er things  an  interesting  history  of  the  Jlomiers  of  Vaud 
for  the  Evangel.  Kirchenzeitumj  at  Berlin.  He  became 
associate  editor  of  that  journal  in  1X29,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  study  and  literary  work.  From  this 
period  date  the  pamfihlet  Die  llallische  Streitsache,  etc., 
and  the  book  Kritik  des  Raliomdismus  in  Wegscheider's 
Dogmatik  (Berlin,  1830).  In  1832  he  issued  a  valuable 
commentary  on  1  Peter,  dedicating  the  work  to  the 
theological  committee  of  the  P^vangelical  Association 
of  Geneva,  which  had  just  called  him  to  the  exegetical 
chair  of  its  theological  instituiiim.  He  entered  on  his 
new  station  at  Easter,  1832.  It  is  said  that  he  was  un- 
commonly successful  in  giving  adequate  expression  to 
German  ideas  in  the  French  language.  After  his  death, 
one  of  his  students  published,  from  notes  taken  in  the 
lecture-room,  an  Introd.  Generale  oiix  lAcres  du  N.  T. 
(Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Paris,  1837).     Two  volumes 


(1833-34)  of  a  journal  started  by  him  and  Havernick 
(q.  V.)  were  issued,  entitled  Melanges  de  Theologie  Re- 
J'ormee,  a.ni\  in  1835  appeareil  his  commentary  on  Colos- 
sians.  In  this  work  he  included  in  the  introduction 
only  such  iiifnrmation  as  was  derived  from  sources  oth- 
er than  the  exposition  oftlie  epistle  itself,  and  appended 
to  tlie  work  a  review  of  the  exposition,  in  which  he 
compared  its  residts  with  the  introduction.  The  work 
is  built  upon  solid  historical  and  philological  founda- 
tions, and  devotes  especial  attention  to  criticism  of  the 
text,  despite  its  studied  Itrevity.  A  hymn  in  honor  of 
the  Son  of  God,  with  which  the  preface  concludes,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  poetic  endowment  of  the  author, 
who  left,  in  addition,  a  number  of  unjtrinted  poems.  He 
died  Jan.  9,  1836,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  infant  son. 
See  Herzog,  Real-  Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Steinhofer,  Maximilian  Fuikdrich  Christoph, 
an  eminent  nnnister  in  the  Church  of  Wiirtemberg,  was 
born  Jan.  16,  1700,  at  Owen,  and  graduated  in  theology 
at  Tubingen  in  1729.  He  sup|ilemented  his  studies 
with  a  journey  of  observation  among  the  churches  of 
North  (Jermany,  and  visited  Herrnhut,  the  seat  of  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood.  Mutual  esteem  resulted,  and 
measures  were  jiroposed  for  obtaining  Steinhofer  as  pas- 
tor to  the  community  of  Herrnhut,  but  before  any  de- 
cision was  re^iched  he  returned  to  Wiirtemberg.  Zin- 
zendorf  subsequently  secured  the  release  of  Steinhofer 
from  his  own  Church  for  Herrnhut;  but  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment interposed  difficulties,  and  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Ebersdorf  instead,  where  he  tilled  the  post  of  chap- 
lain to  the  coinits.  The  latter  had  previously  organ- 
ized the  religious  portion  of  their  household  into  an 
ecclesiola  after  the  pattern  of  Spener,  and  to  guide  this 
organization  and  oversee  the  associated  orphanage  was 
to  be  his  task.  The  society  ultimately  (August,  1745) 
effected  an  organization  and  adopted  a  constitution 
modelled  after  those  of  Herrnhut,  but  was  distinguished 
from  the  latter  in  doctrine  and  modes  of  expression,  be- 
ing more  cautious,  critical,  and  iniqualifiedly  scriptural. 
Stenihofer's  relations  with  Herrnhut,  however,  were 
strongly  influential,  and  in  1746  the  Ebersdorf  congre- 
gation united  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  while 
Steinhofer  himself  was  ordained  "coepiscopus  for  the 
Lutheran  tropus."  His  service  here  was,  however, 
brief,  though  varied.  He  married  in  1747,  and  became 
inspector  of  a  training-school  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  travelled  in  the  execution  of  his  office  through 
various  districts.  The  unsettled  life  to  which  he  was 
condemned  and  the  increasing  fanaticism  of  the  Broth- 
erhood alienated  him  gradually  from  what  had  never 
been  a  thoroughly  congenial  home,  and  a  brief  visit  to 
Wiirtemberg  tlirew  him  in  the  way  of  influences  which 
excited  all  his  long  suppressed  aversion  to  the  sensuous 
teachings  and  modes  of  expression  in  current  use  at 
Herrnhut.  He  thereupon  quietly  retired  from  his  func- 
tions, and  in  time,  after  correspondence  with  Zinzen- 
dorf,  laid  down  his  offices,  March  14,  1749,  and  returned 
to  the  Church  of  Wiirtemberg.  F\>ur  years  were  now 
spent  in  the  sub-pastorate  at  Dettingen,  whose  fruit  ap- 
peared in  a  collection  of  sermons,  published  in  1753.  In 
this  year  he  obtained  the  parish  of  Zavelstein,  in  1756 
that  of  Ehningen,  and  in  1759  he  was  made  dean  and 
preacher  at  Weinsbcrg,  where  he  died  in  peace,  Feb.  11, 
1761.  Steinhofer  was  characterized  by  mildness  of  dis- 
position, joiiu'd  with  heroic  devotion  to  the  truth.  He 
studied  the  Bible  to  obtain  a  correct  apprehension  of  its 
meaning  and  for  the  enriching  and  developing  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  differed  from  Bengel  in  not 
preferring  apocalyptic  studies,  and  from  Oetinger  in 
avoiding  a  theosophic  tendency.  He  preferred  the 
soliil  ground  of  Scripture  to  the  position  of  any  specu- 
lation whatever.  He  is  said  by  his  contemporaries 
to  have  been  endowed  with  an  inexpressible  some- 
thing in  his  character— with  a  peculiar  sanctity  which 
cannot  be  described.  It  was  impossible  to  trifle  in  his 
presence,  and  yet  impossible  not  to  find  pleasure  there. 
He  was  an  anointed  one,  who  carried  about  with  him 
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supornafiiral  ra<lianeo  too  impressive  to  be  forgotten  by 
thoM'  >vln>  know  him.  His  ministry  was  accoriliiiiiiy 
8ucces^flll  ill  the  wiiiiiini;  of  souls.  .Steiiihofer's  writ- 
ings have  been  in  part  republished,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  all  wiio  rejrard  being  imbued  with  the 
Scriptures  as  retjuisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of 
the  truth.  They  are,  Tai/lic/ie  Xdhruii;/  d.  Ghtiibens 
w.  </.  A'/),  an  d.  //tbriitr  (latest  ed.  IXolt,  with  autobi- 
ography): — .\'iic/i  d.  Kp.  an  d.  Colos,^ti  (i><;")3) : — Xiich 
d.  I.tbrii  Jtsit  (17lin,  eighty-three  sermons: — Eraiiye/. 
Oliiiibeii.-ii/nind  (1753-54)  : — Ecdut/tl.  llhtubirnsgrund  ans 
d.  Leitlrn  Jeitii  (1754) : — lldusludltinrj  d,  dreieinii/en  Ge- 
bris  ( 175y ) : — Krkldruiirf  d.  ersteii  lirufts  Johannis  (last 
ed.  Hornburg.  l«.')l">) :— /("ci/wfr  (TUb.  \»b\) -.—Christido- 
€fit  (Xuremb.  17!i7 ;  'I'itb.  1S(J4),  etc.  See  Knapp's  sketch 
of  .Stfinhofer's  life  in  collection  o(  Sfnnons  (■_'7)  pub- 
lished by  the  Kvangelical  Brotherhood  at  Stuttgart; 
the  autobiography  mentioned  above;  an  article  in  the 
C/in-f/t-nlxitf.  i«32,  and  another  in  the  liriiderhote,  18G5- 
66;  M.S.  sources  in  the  archives  of  the  Brotherhood, 
etc. — Herzog,  lital-Eiici/klop.  s.  v. 

Steinkopf,  Cart.  Frikprich  Anoi.ru,  a  German 
doctor  of  tiiinlngy,  was  born  at  Liidwigsburg,  Sept.  7, 
1773,  and  studied  theology  at  Tubingen.  In  1801  he 
went  to  London  as  ]iastor  of  the  Savoy  Church,  and 
placed  himself  in  personal  communication  with  the  Ke- 
ligiou^i  Tract  Society,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  secretaries.  When  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  .Society  was  foinided,  March  7, 1804,  Ur.  Steinkopf 
took  a  prominent  and  important  part,  and  was  unani- 
mously appointed  one  of  its  secretaries,  with  special 
reference  to  the  foreign  department;  but  he  also  took 
his  full  share  in  its  domestic  deliberations  and  proceed- 
ings, lie  sustained  this  office  till  the  year  182(),  when 
he  retired,  because  he  would  not  take  tlie  jiosition  of 
the  society  regarding  the  Apocryphal  bofiks  of  the  Old 
Test.  He  died  Jlay  29,  18.59.  Steinkopf  also  published 
a  series  of  sermons  on  diflferent  topics,  which  are  enu- 
merated by  Zuchold  in  his  BiU.  Thi'ol.  ii,  12G5.  See 
also  Thfol.  riiirer.iiil-Lcxikxm.s.v.;  Xciie  eraiif/el.  Kir- 
chenzfitmiri,  1859,  No.  32;  but  more  especially  the  Me- 
»('/»■/'(/ puiilished  in  the  Fif/i/surt/i  Rijioii  (18(50)  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  180  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Steinmetz,  .Ioiiann  Adam,  member  of  consistory, 
abbiit  of  Bergen,  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  in  1089.  and  died  June 
10,  17G3.  He  wrote,  Kmiub  {di  Tnini)  Conniientarivs  in 
JogiKim,  etc.,  i«  I'ersione  cum  Xotis  lUuslnitiim  (Leips. 
1"12): — Mm  litir/i  dcr  \Vei</iei/,  nuch  dem  Grundlext  in 
ffrin-/iijir/ier  Sjirnr/ii'  mil  philoliif/ischen  niid  moralischen 
A iimtrikiiiu/m  ( Magdeburg  and  Leips.  1747).  See  Flirst, 
JiiU.  Jiid.  iii. 383 ;  \\'iner,  IJuTulbuch  der  theol.  Literatur, 
ii,  325,  3:i(;,  789.     (B.  P.) 

Steins,  Frkdkrick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  (^rmany  Nov.  18,  180.5.  He  was  educated  at 
Mors,  in  Prussia,  studied  theology  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  was  lii'ensed  and  ordained  in  the  min- 
iHleriiini  of  Cologne  in  1H35,  and  for  some  years  had 
the  pastoral  charge  of  n  church  near  the  Bhine.  He 
afn-rwanls  emigrated  to  America,  and  entered  the  Dutch 
Keformed  Chiinh  in  New  York,  but  soon  niadc  a  very 
pleasant  acr|uaintance  witli  some  Presbyterian  ministers 
«f  the  Old  .SchiMd,  and  sought  admission  into  their 
Chiin-h  with  the  pros|)ect,  as  he  supposed,  of  greater 
uwfulness.  His  field  was  a  mission  in  the  eastern  \iart 
of  New  York  city.  He  had  a  vast  population  of  poor 
(Jermans  nm<iiig  whom  to  work,  and  he  lalmred  faith- 
fully, going  from  house  to  house  Ihrougli  the  streets 
where  the  jxK.r  dwell,  seeking  tlie  ac(|iuiiiitaiice  of  all, 
and  distributing  tracts,  uttering  words  of  comfort  to  the 
diMrewed  nnd  counsel  to  the  indolent  and  ungodlv. 
While  thus  employed  in  his  Master's  service  he  died, 
Aug.  .30,  |Kf.7.  Mr.  Steins  was  thoroughly  trained  in 
theologj-,  a  lalM)riou8  man,  and  a  kind  and  atTecticmate 
pantor.  See  \\ilson,  I're»b.  Hist.  Almanac,  18G8,  p.  148. 
(J.L.S.) 


I  Steitz,  Geouo  Ei>rARD,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  born  July  25,  1810,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1840  he  i)assed  his  theo- 
j  logical  examination;  and  from  1842  until  his  death, 
!  which  occurred  at  his  native  jilace,  Jan.  1,  1879,  he 
I  occujjied  high  positions  in  the  Church.  Besides  his 
contributions  to  the  first  edition  of  Herzog's  Reul-En- 
cykliijiddie,  the  Sludien  u.  Kritiken,  and  J ahi-biicher  fiir 
deiilscke  Tkeoloyie,  he  published,  iJie  Prirutbeichle  u, 
J'riratabsolutiun  der  luth.  Kiiche  aiis  den  Quellen  des 
\Gtcii  .falirhunderts,  hiiiiptsdc/i/ich  (iiis  Liithers  Schriften, 
etc.  (Frankf.-oii-the-Main,  1854)  : — Las  romische  Buss- 
sacranwnt.  nuch  seinein  bihl.  Grvnde  und  seiner  (/eschichf- 
lichen  Enttcicktbiiig,  etc.  (ibid.  1854) : — Die  Melancthons- 
II.  Liithersherben/en  zii  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (ibid.  1862).  See 
Zuchold,  Bib/.  Theol.  ii,  12G7  ;  Neiie  eranyel.  Kirchen- 
zeituny,  1879,  No.  19;  but  more  especially  Zur  Erinne- 
rung  an  Herrn  Senior  Dr.  Theol.  G.  E.  Steitz,  Zwei  Reden 
von  Dr.  Junq  und  Dr.  Dechent  (Frankf.-on-the-Main, 
1879).      (B.  P.) 

Steld,  a  mediicval  term  to  describe  a  stem,  stalk,  or 
handle. 

Stella,  James,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1596.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  being  at  Florence,  he 
was  assigned  lodgings  and  a  pension  by  duke  Cosmo  de' 
Medici.  After  remaining  here  several  years,  he  went 
to  Rome,  Milan,  and  finally  to  Paris,  where  Kichelieu 
presented  him  to  the  king,  who  honored  him  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  ordered  several  large  paint- 
ings. He  died  in  1647.  While  at  Paris  he  sjjent  his 
winter  evenings  designing  the  Histories  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  also  painted  the  Holy  Family,  of  which 
a  fine  engraving  was  made.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  V. 

Stellio,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  youth  whom 
Ceres  changed  into  a  lizard  (Ovid,  M'etam.  v,  461). 

Stellionatus  (from  stellio,  a  tarantiild).  a  name 
apjilied  in  tlie  time  of  the  early  Church  to  all  imposture 
and  fraud  which  has  no  special  title  in  law — such  as 
mortgaging  propertj'  already  engaged  ;  changing  wares 
which  have  been  sold,  or  corrupting  them  ;  substituting 
baser  metal  for  gold.  The  chief  of  these  crimes  were 
forgery,  calumny,  flattery,  deceitfulness  in  trust,  and  de- 
ceit fulness  in  traffic.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk. 
xvi,  ch.  xii,  §  14. 

Stem  (2'T5,  yeza,  the  stump  of  a  tree  as  cut  down, 
".stock,"  Job  xiv.  8;  hence  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  whether 
old  [Isa.  xi,  1]  or  just  planted,  "stock"  [xl,  24]). 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Sen.,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Abingdon  in  the  year  1G63.  He  show- 
ed remarkable  intellectual  ability  in  his  youth,  and  made 
himself  t>rolicieiit  in  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  languages  by  the  time  he  was  not  far  from 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  ordained  ^March  4, 
1690,  and  became  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  London, 
with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  death.  Such  was 
the  position  he  occii|)ie(i  in  his  denomination  that  the 
Bajitists  selected  him  to  draw  up  the  address  which  they 
presented  to  king  William  on  his  deliverance  from  a 
plot  to  assassinate  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Dissenters  who  drafted  an  address  to  the 
queen  in  1706.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  religious  public  that  an  eminent  prel- 
ate said  of  him,  if  Mr.  Stennett  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  he  believed  that  few  preferments  in  it  would 
be  thought  above  his  merit.  Mr.  Stennett  <iied  in  July, 
171.3.  His  i)ublislied  works  consist  of  a  volume  of  poe- 
try, three  volumes  of  sermons,  and  sotne  coiitroversijil 
writings,  which  were  somewhat  widely  circulated  in 
their  day.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Stennett,  Joseph,  ./?/».,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
in  Kiigl.'iiid,  son  of  the  jireceding,  was  born  in  London 
Nov.  G,  1G92.  For  some  time  he  was  minister  of  a  Bap- 
tist Cliurch  in  Abergaveiniy,  Wales'.  In  1719  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Church  in  Exeter,  where  he  remained 
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eighteen  years.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Wild  Street,  Lincoln's  Iini  Fields, 
from  1737  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Dr.  Stennctt  seems 
to  have  won  the  regard  not  only  of  his  own  Church, 
but  of  some  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  (ieorge  II,  par- 
ticularly of  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  died  at  Watford  in  1758.  He  published 
individual  Sermons  (Lond.  1738-53).  See  Jones,  Christ, 
Biog,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Ci/clop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Stennett,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  17"27. 
Like  his  grandfather  and  fattier,  he  early  exhibited  rare 
intellectual  abilities,  making  great  proficiency  in  the 
classic  and  Oriental  languages.  Having  entered  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  assisted  his  father  for  ten  years, 
and  at  his  death  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Wild  Street  Church  in  London  thirty- 
seven  years.  Dr.  Guild,  in  his  Manning  and  Brown 
University,  says,  "  Dr.  Stennett  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  own  denomination. 
His  connections,  too,  with  Protestant  Dissenters  gener- 
ally, and  with  members  of  the  Establisheil  Church,  were 
large  and  respectable.  One  of  his  constant  hearers  was 
John  Howard,  wiiom  Burke  has  so  highly  eulogized. 
George  III,  it  is  said,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
liim,  frequentlj'  calling  at  his  house  on  Muswell  Hill." 
As  a  scholar  and  an  author  Dr.  Stennett  has  no  small 
repute.  His  works,  edited  by  Rev.  William  Jones,  were 
published  in  1824  in  three  octavo  volumes.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Stentor,  a  Grecian  warrior  in  the  armj'  against 
Troy,  whose  voice  was  louder  than  the  combined  voices 
of  fifty  other  men.  His  name  has  accordingly  furnish- 
ed an  adjective  which,  in  common  use,  describes  a  voice 
of  unusual  volume.  It  is  said  that  Juno  assumed  the 
form  of  Stentor  in  order  to  encourage  the  disheartened 
Greeks  (^Iliad,  v,  785  sq. ;  Juven.  Sat.  xiii,  1 12). 

Step  or  Stair.  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place 
to  give  the  nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  of  a  stair. 
The  vertical  surface  is  called  the  7iser  (or  raiser),  the 
horizontal  surface  the  tread.  If  the  edge  have  a  moidd- 
ing,  it  is  called  the  nosing :  this  never  appears  in  medi- 
aeval steps.  When  the  tread  is  wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other  it  is  called  a  whukr,  but  if  of  equal  breadth  a 
Jlyer.  When  the  tread  is  so  broad  as  to  require  more 
than  one  step  of  the  passenger,  it  is  called  a  landing  or 
landing-place,  sometimes  a  resting-place  or  foot-place.  A 
number  of  successive  steps  uninterrupted  by  landings  is 
a  flight,  or  simply  stairs;  the  part  of  the  building  which 
contains  them  is  the  staircase.  A  flight  of  winders  of 
which  the  narrow  ends  of  the  steps  terminate  in  one 
solid  column  was  called  a  rgse,  screw  stairs,  sometimes 
a  turngrese,  now  often  termed  corkscrew  stairs ;  the 
central  column  is  the  newel.  Sometimes  the  newel  is 
omitted,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  well-hole.  Stairs 
that  have  the  lowermost  step  supported  by  the  floor, 
and  every  succeeiiing  step  supported  jointly  by  the  step 
below  it  and  the  wall  of  the  staircase  at  one  end  only, 
are  termed  geometrical  stairs.  Stairs  constructed  in  the 
form  nearly  of  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  treads  are 
inclined  and  broad  and  the  risers  small,  so  that  horses 
may  ascend  and  descend  them,  are  called  marches  ram- 
pante-s,  or  girons  rampantes  (as  at  the  mausoleum  of  Ha- 
drian in  Home,  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  in  Italy  com- 
monly). Large  external  stairs  are  caXlaiX pennons. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

STEP  OF  Pardon,  Penance,  or  Satisfaction,  that 
step  in  a  church  choir  on  which  a  penitent  publicly 
knelt  for  absolution. 

Stephan,  Martin,  founder  of  the  Stephanists,  a 
community  of  separatists  in  the  Lutlieran  Church  of 
Saxony  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  present.  Stephan  was  born  at 
Stramberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  13,  1777.  His  parents  were 
poor  but  pious  persons,  who  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  had  been  converted 


through  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  who  diligently 
trained  their  children  in  the  luirture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  They  died,  however,  while  Martin  was 
yet  young,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  mental 
culture  was  irreparably  neglected,  though  lie  resisted 
all  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  Austrian  "Edicts  of 
Toleration,"  and  remained  true  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  reared.  Indeed,  an  iiiflexil)le  will  distin- 
guisiicd  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  towards  the  troubles  in  which  he  was 
from  time  to  time  involved.  After  having  learned  the 
business  of  a  weaver,  he  went  to  Breslau  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  to  escape  from  Romish  persecutions,  and  in 
that  city  he  connected  himself  with  a  company  of  pie- 
tists, whose  religious  meetings  afforded  opportunity  for 
developing  his  natural  aptitudes  for  the  pulpit.  In 
1802  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and,  after 
having  acquired  a  bare  modicum  of  Latin  and  (Jreek, 
he  matriculated  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  he  remained 
until  1806,  and  in  1809  he  entered  at  Leipsic.  As  a 
student  he  manifested  an  exceedingly  narrow  spirit,  re- 
jecting learned  studies  as  "carnal,"  and  scenting  unbe- 
lief or  heresy  in  all  forms  of  doctrine  which  had  not 
been  transmitted  from  "ancient  times."  His  xavy  nar- 
rowness, however,  rendered  him  more  completely  mas- 
ter of  such  material  as  he  was  able  to  accumulate,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  his  later  effectiveness 
as  a  pulpit  speaker.  He  was  first  called  to  minister  to 
a  Church  at  Haber,  in  Bohemia,  and  then,  in  1810,  to 
preside  over  the  congregation  of  Bohemian  exiles  in 
Dresden.  In  this  post  he  was  especially  successful  in 
gathering  about  him  a  large  German  congregation. 
His  sermons  were  highly  applauded,  being  character- 
ized by  great  clearness,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  like- 
wise by  great  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lutheran 
Confession.  He  was  also  conspicuously  efficient  as  an 
organizer.  The  result  was  that  numerous  awakenings 
and  conversions  followed,  and  that  the  pasti>r's  zeal  was 
blessed  to  the  good  of  an  extended  community.  His 
authority  gradually  assumed  larger  proportions,  and  his 
teachings  came  to  rank  as  of  symbolical  imjiortance 
with  many  of  his  followers.  This  is  especially  true  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  of  the  year  1824.  The  very  suc- 
cesses he  achieved,  however,  became  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  his  downfall.  He  had  already  excited 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Dresden  by  min- 
istering to  a  (Jerman  congregation  while  called  only  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bohemian  Cliurch;  and  the  hostility 
against  him  became  more  general  as  prosperity  devel- 
oped his  naturally  self-reliant  and  arbitrary  disjiosition. 
Every  time  he  denounced  those  as  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers who  were  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  all  his 
views  he  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies ;  and  he 
finally  placed  himself  in  their  power  by  persisting  in 
an  unfortunate  custom  which  he  had  developed  in  his 
youth.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  strolling  about  in  the 
evening  until  a  late  hour,  and  tiic  habit  caused  much 
unfavorable  criticism ;  but  it  became  ruinous  to  him 
when  he  persisted  in  visiting  a  workingman's  social 
club,  originated  by  himself  and  composed  of  his  own 
people,  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  occasions  of  his 
visits  were  seasons  of  high  festivity,  in  which  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  members  participated,  and  they 
were  invariably  protracted  until  after  midnight.  Some- 
times summer-parties  were  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings. Eventually  the  police  were  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  the  offence  thus  given,  but  at  first  without  dis- 
covering anything  to  warrant  interference.  C)n  Nov.  8, 
1837,  however,  they  discovered  Steidian,  accompanied  by 
a  woman  and  a  number  of  his  followers,  assembled  long 
after  midnight,  and  under  circumstances  which  warrant- 
ed their  apprehension.  They  denied  that  their  gathering 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  "conventicle;"  but  Stephan  was 
nevertheless  directed  to  report  himself  at  Dresden  by 
nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  suspended  from  the  ministry.  He  had 
in  the  meantime  secured  a  large  number  of  followers 
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throughout  Saxony,  insomuch  that  he  had  "stations" 
in  every  |)art.  aiul  lulil  regular  visitations  among  them. 
He  also  held  corres|)ondence  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  dissenters  of  Wilrtemberg  and  IJaden,  but  severed 
his  relations  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  whose 
members  had  been  among  the  lirsl  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  Dresden,  and  also  renounced  the  l'rienilslii|)  of 
the  regular  Lutheran  clergy.  A  numerous  hand  of 
viiutliful  cU-rgvmen  whom  he  had  trained  was  lilinilly 
devoted  to  him,  and  his  intluence  was  felt  in  many  par- 
ishes where  the  minister  was  not  in  harmony  with  his 
views.  Disputes,  and  even  open  violence,  broke  out  in 
many  churches,  and  the  government  was  ultimately  in- 
duced to  interfere.  The  lk)hemian  Church  over  which 
lie  had  been  installed  now  entered  a  complaint  against 
liim.  dated  April  17,  l.SiJJS,  and  supi)lemented  .)idy  5, 
1«;JH,  in  which  the  pastor  was  charged,  /(/-.sV,  with  im- 
modest and  unchaste  conduct  (the  specitications  being 
too  detinite  for  rehearsal  here) ;  xecoiul,  with  dishonest 
ailminist  ration  of  the  finances  of  his  Church  ;  and,  thinl, 
with  freiiuent  neglect  of  liis  otlicial  duties,  especially 
with  regard  to  Church,  school,  and  the  sick  and  dying; 
and  these  charges  gave  a  more  serious  character  to  an 
investigation  which  had  promised  to  result  in  his  favor. 
8te|)han  now  gave  the  word  to  his  follow^ers  to  prepare 
for  emigration;  but  while  getting  ready  he  resumeil  his 
former  nocturnal  practices,  and  again  came  under  police 
surveillance.  At  midnight  of  Oct.  27-28  he  secretly, 
and  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  family,  left  the  city 
and  repaired  to  Ikemen,  where  a  body  of  his  adherents 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  700  souls,  including 
si.K  clergymen,  ten  candidates,  and  four  teachers.  He 
sailed  for  America  on  Nov.  18.  During  the  passage  he 
was  noticeably  luxurious,  iille,  and  arbitrary,  though 
faint-hearted  in  moments  of  danger.  Five  days  before 
the  arrival  at  New  Orleans  he  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  bishop,  and  before  arriving  at  St.  Louis  he 
had  a  ddeument  prepared  by  which  the  whole  body 
pledged  themselves  to  be  subject  to  him  "in  eccle- 
siastical, and  also  in  communal,  matters,"  oidy  one  per- 
son refusing  to  subscribe  to  its  terms.  His  power 
had  been  established  by  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained 
control  of  the  emigration  fund,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  al)out  125,000  thalers.  He  allowed  more 
than  two  months  to  pass  unimproved  at  St.  Louis,  to 
the  great  liiiancial  injury  of  the  colimy,  wliile  procuring 
the  insigma  of  a  liishop's  ofiice  and  leading  a  life  of 
pleasure.  In  April,  1839,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
coh)ny,  including  the  bishop,  removed  to  Wittenberg, 
IVrrj'  Co.,  Mo.,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  pur- 
chased. On  May  !'>  and  afterwards  a  number  of  yoinig 
girls  revealed  to  pastor  Liiber  tliat  Stephan  had  made 
improper  ailvaiices  to  them  while  at  sea  and  after  the 
arrival,  using  as  a  cloak  his  sacred  position  and  oiWcv.. 
These  8tatement.s  were  cstablislied  by  affidavits.  Ste- 
phan was  con8e(pieinly  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  was 
cxcommiuiicatcd  and  expelled  the  community.  He 
went  to  Illinois,  followed  by  his  faithful  concubine,  and 
died  in  Itandolph  County,  of  that  state,  in  February, 
Ink;.  His  deceived  followers  expericiuied  grave  difti- 
culiies  because  of  uid'avorable  outward  circinnstances, 
an<l  als<i  because  of  internal  dissensions.  Their  pastors 
were  not  able  at  <ince  to  lay  aside  that  tendency  to  hie- 
rarchical )iretensions  which  they  had  imbibed  from 
.Steplinn's  example;  but  eventual  prosperity  came  to 
them  under  the  guidance  of  the  Kev.  O.  11.  W'alther, 
|>asior  of  t\u-  St.  Louis  congregation. 

Stephan  was  evidently  a  chosen  instrument  of  God, 
endowed  with  exiraonlinary  charisms,  which  he  em- 
ployed for  the  blessing  and  abuse<l  to  the  misery  of 
souls.  He  was  of  im|ioHing  physical  stature,  over  six 
feet  ill  height,  and  possessed  of  rugged  earnestness  and 
intense  determination.  He  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was 
bolil.  His  early  ministerial  life  was  that  of  a  hero. 
Kxtraordinary  success  and  the  unbounded  adoration  of 
his  iM'ople  excited  his  vanity,  and  opened  the  way  to 
pin  aiid  immorality.    In  his  later  days  he  was,  no  doubt, 


an  abandoned  hypocrite,  who  used  his  high  position 
for  the  gratification  of  his  tleshly  lusts.  See  Stephan, 
l'redi(jttii,  two  sermons  delivered  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  ill  Dresden,  on  the  day  of  commemorating  the 
Keformation,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1823 
(Diirr,  Dresden  and  Leipsic) ;  id.  l>er  c/irisll.  O'laiibe, 
sermons  of  the  year  1824  (Dresden,  1825,  2  pts.);  Po- 
scliel,  Gldubfiisbekeimln.  d.  Geiiieindv  zu  ISt.  Job.  in  Dres- 
den, etc.  (1833);  Stephan,  Giiben  Jiir  Unsere  Zeit  (2d 
ed.  Nuremb.  1834)  ;  Von  Uckermaim,  iSendsc/ir,  an 
Prof.  KriKj,  etc.  (Sondershausen,  1837)  ;  Delitzsch,  Wis- 
seii.ir/iti/f,  Kiitist,  Jndetiihum  (Grimma,  1838) ;  Llitke- 
miiller,  Lfhren  u.  Umtriebe  d,  StejthaniMi'n  (Altenburg, 
1838),  violent;  Exuktnten-Lieder  (Bremen,  1838),  five 
hynnis  composed  bj^  the  emigrating  colony  of  Stephan- 
ists,  in  which  exaggerated  adulation  of  the  pastor,  Ste- 
phan, is  intermixed  with  devotional  sentiment;  Francke, 
Tico  Sermons  on  £p/i.  Hi,  14-ir,  G,  delivered  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Dresden,  1838;  Steinert,  Three  Sermons  on 
the  Slephanisls  (Dresden,  1838);  Siebenhaar,  Discotiises 
relaiimj  to  the  Stephaimt  Movement  (Penig,  1839);  Wil- 
denhain,  ^4  Se7-7non  (ibid.  1839);  Pleissner,  JJie  kiirhl. 
Fiinuliker  ini  Muldenlhale  (Altenburg,  1839),  rational- 
istic ;  Warner,  Die  neiiesi.  sachs.  A  usivonderer  muh 
Amerika  (Leipsic,  1839),  shallow,  and  not  important; 
Schicksale  V.  Abentever  d.  ,  ,  .  Stephanianer  {DTes^\^;\^, 
1839),  based  on  reports  from  Giinther,  a  returned  emi- 
grant Stephanist;  Fischer,  Das  falsche  Afartj/rerthvvi, 
etc.  (Leipsic,  1839),  the  most  complete  presentation  of 
the  subject ;  Yon  Polenz,  D.  djfentl.  Mernung  v.  d. 
Pastor  Stephan  (Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1840),  the  most 
important  treatise  for  reaching  a  true  estimate  of  Ste- 
phan;  Yehse,  D.  Stephaii'sche  Avuw.  n.  Amerika,  etc. 
(Dresden,  1840),  held  by  returned  members  of  the  Ste- 
phanist colony  to  be  the  most  accurate  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  occurred;  Walther,  Sermon  delivered  be- 
fore the  Lutheran  Congregation  in  St.  Lotiis,  Nov.  22, 
1840  (ibid.  1841).  Ccmip.  also  the  acts  of  the  Saxon 
Diet  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Stephan,  etc.;  and  see 
Guericke,  JIandb.  d.  Kirchengesch.  3d  ed.  ii,  995,  1096 
sq.,  1100,  and  numerous  articles  in  tlie  periodicals  of  the 
time. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Steph'anas  (iTKpavag,  a  contraction  for  the  collo- 
quial Lat.  Stephanatiis,  "crowned"),  a  disciple  at  Cor- 
inth whose  household  Paul  baptized  (1  Cor.  i,  16),  be- 
ing the  first  converted  to  Christianity  in  Achaia  (xvi, 
15).  From  the  last  of  these  texts  it  woiiki  appear  that 
Ste|dianas  and  his  family,  in  the  most  exemjilary  man- 
ner, "  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  tlie  saints," 
which  some  interpret  of  their  having  taken  u])on  them 
the  office  and  duty  of  deacons;  but  which  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  a  larger  sense  (without  excluding  this),  namely, 
that  all  the  members  of  this  excellent  family  ministered 
to  the  wants  and  promitted  the  comfort  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  whether  strangers  or  countrymen.  As  "the 
household  of  Stephanas"  is  mentioned  in  both  texts,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Steiihanas  himself  was  dead 
when  Paul  wrote;  but  in  ver.  17  it  is  said  "1  am  glad 
of  the  coming  of  Stephanas." — Kitto.  He  was  present 
with  the  apostle  at  l<'phesus  when  he  wrote  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  C()rinthians  (A.I).  54),  hannggone  thith- 
er either  to  consult  him  about  matters  of  discipline  con- 
nected with  the  Corinthian  Church  (Clirysost.  JJom.  44), 
or  on  some  charitable  mission. — Smith. 

Stephani,  lIi;iNiurii,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  (imiind,  April  1,  1761.  He  studied 
at  Krlangeii,  and  was  made  in  1794  niendjcr  of  consistory 
at  Castel.  In  IKOH  he  was  apjiointed  superintendent 
of  the  Church  and  school  at  Augsburg;  in  1818  dean 
and  pastor  at  (jUnzenhausen,  was  suspended  in  1836, 
and  died  in  18.')0  at  (iorkau,  in  Silesia.  He  wrote,  Ge- 
ibinken  iiber  F.ntstehung  vnd  Ausbihbing  eines  Nessias 
(Nuremt)erg,  1787): — Grvndriss  der  Staatserziehvngs- 
visstiischdft  (Weissenfels,  1797): — Lehrbuch  der  Religion 
(1th  ed.  Nuremberg,  1819) : — Das  allgemeine  kanovische 
lieclU  der  protestantischen  Kirche  in  Deulschland  (Tii- 
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bingen,  1825): — Die  Offenharung  Gottes  durch  die  Ver- 
nunft  (lis  die  einzi;/  (/eicisse  iind  vdlli;/  geniKjcnde  (ibid. 
1835): — Moses  und  Christus  (Leips.  183(j): — Die  Huupt- 
lehren  des  Rutionulisnius  viid  Mysticisvuis,  etc.  (ibid. 
1837).  See  Reffensbun/er  Conreisalion^i-Lerikon,  s.  v.; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thevl.  i'i,  TiGS  sq. ;  Fiirst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii, 
385;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  t/ieol.  Lilenittir,  i,  2'.),  453, 581 ; 
ii,  12,  26,  73,  75.  197,  201,  233,  254,  320,  335,  354,  790. 
(B.  P.) 

Stephanists.     See  Stepiian. 

Stephanos  (Srl^avof),  a  Greek  term  for  the  nup- 
tial crutcn. 

Stephauus.     See  Stephens. 

Ste'phen  (SrE^ai'oe,  «  crown),  one  of  the  first 
seven  deacons,  and  the  protomartyr,  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A.D.  29.  (In  the  following  account  we  chief- 
ly follow  those  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Ivitto  and 
Smith.) 

St.  Stephen's  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative 
by  a  reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative,  phrases 
—"full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  5); 
"full  of  grace  and  power"  (ver.  8);  irresistible  "spirit 
and  wisdom"  (ver.  10) ;  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vii, 
55).  Of  his  ministrations  among  the  poor  we  hear 
nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  an  instance,  such 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  historv,  of  a  new  energy  derived 
from  a  new  sphere.  He  shot  far  ahead  of  his  six  com- 
panions, and  far  above  his  particular  office.  First,  he 
arrests  attention  by  the  "great  wonders  and  miracles 
that  he  did."  Then  begins  a  series  of  disputations  with 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and  birthplace. 
The  subject  of  these  disputations  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned; but,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he 
struck  into  a  new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually 
caused  his  martyrdom. 

1.  History. — 1.  Early  Notices. — It  appears  from  Ste- 
phen's name  that  he  was  a  Hellenist,  as  it  was  not  com- 
mon for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  adopt  names  for  their 
children  except  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac;  though  of 
what  country  he  was  is  unknown.  His  Hebrew  (or 
rather  Sj'riac)  name  is  traditionally  (Basil  of  Seleucia, 
Orat.  de  S.  Stephano.  See  Gesenius  in  voce  333)  said 
to  have  been  Chelil,  or  Cheliel  (a  crown).  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Epiphanius  (xl,  50)  as  one  of  the  seventj' 
disciples  chosen  by  Christ;  but  this  statement  is  with- 
out authority  from  Scripture,  and  is,  in  fact,  inconsist- 
ent with  what  is  there  mentioned  concerning  him.  He 
is  spoken  of  by  others  as  one  of  the  first  converts  of 
Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  but  this  also  is  merely 
conjectural.  Jerome  {On  Isu.  xlvi,  12)  and  others  of 
the  fathers  praise  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
eloquence. 

2.  /lis  Official  Position. — The  first  authentic  notice 
■we  find  of  him  is  in  Acts  vi,  5.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  common  fund  that  was  intrusted  to  the  apostles 
(Acts  vi,  35-37)  for  the  support  of  the  poorer  brethren 
(see  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Con.<if.  p.  118,  and 
Dissert,  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  Pertiii.),  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
complained  that  a  partiality  was  shown  to  the  natives 
of  Palestine,  and  that  the  poor  and  sick  among  their 
■widows  were  neglected.  Wlicther  we  conceive  with 
Mosheim  (De  Rebus,  etc.  p.  118)  that  the  distribution 
■was  made  bj'  individuals  set  apart  for  that  office,  though 
not  yet  possessing  the  name  of  deacons;  or,  with  the 
■writer  in  the  Encyclopwdin  .\[i^lrop<dit(iua  (art.  "  Kcele- 
siastical  History;"  see  also  archbishop  Whately's  Kiwj- 
dom  of  Christ),  we  conclude  that  witli  the  (tlHce  they 
liad  also  the  name,  but  were  limited  to  Hebrews;  or 
whether  we  follow  the  more  common  view  as  set  forth 
by  Bohmer  {Diss,  vii;  .Juris  Eccles.  Ant iq.),  does  not 
materially  affect  the  present  subject.  The  complaint 
of  the  Hellenists  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  apos- 
tles, immediate  directions  were  given  by  them  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  cause  of  it.    Unwilling  themselves 
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to  be  called  away  from  their  proper  employment  of  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  the  Christian  community,  they 
told  the  assembled  multitude  of  believers  to  select  sev- 
en men  of  their  own  number,  in  whose  faith  and  integ- 
rity they  might  repose  entire  confidence,  for  the  super- 
intendence of  everything  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  proposal  of  tlie  apostles  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with 
the  choice  of  the  ])rescribed  number  of  individuals, 
among  whom  Stephen  is  first  mentioned;  hence  the 
title  of  first  deacon,  or  first  of  the  deacons,  is  given  to 
him  by  Ireiueus  (Iren.  i,  12).  He  is  distinguished  in 
Scripture  as  a  man  "full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  5).  The  newly  elected  individuals  ' 
were  brought  to  the  apostles,  who  ordained  them  to 
their  office,  and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  success.  The  number  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  greatly  increased,  and  many  priests  were 
among  the  converts.  In  this  work  Stephen  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  miracles  he  performed  be- 
fore the  people  and  by  the  arguments  he  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Christian  cause.  From  his  foreign  de- 
scent and  education,  he  was  naturally  led  to  address 
himself  to  the  Hellenists;  and  in  his  disputations  with 
Jews  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyreni- 
ans,  etc.  [see  Synagogue;  Liuehtine],  he  brought  for- 
ward views  of  the  Christian  scheme  that  could  not  be 
relished  by  the  bigots  of  the  ancient  faith. 

3.  The  Accusation. — Down  to  this  time  the  apostles 
and  the  earh'  Christian  community  had  clung  in  their 
worship,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Laiul  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple.  This  local  worship, 
with  the  Jewish  customs  belonging  to  it,  Stephen  now 
seems  to  have  denounced.  The  actual  words  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  may  have  been  false,  as 
the  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which  they  as- 
cribed to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  "  Blasphemous" 
(/3\rt(T0)jju«),  that  is,  c<dumnious,  "words  against  Mo- 
ses and  against  God"  (Acts  vi,  11)  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  used.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  no  more  than  Paul  preach- 
ed openly,  or  than  is  implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech, 
"  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law" — "  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  that  Moses  delivered  us"  (ver.  13,  14). 

Benson  {flistory  of  the  First  Plantiny  of  the  Christian 
Reliyion)  and  others  have  considered  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  against  Stephen  as  in  every  respect  false, 
and  that  we  are  not  even  to  suppose  that  he  had  stated 
that  Christ  would  change  the  customs  which  IMoses  de- 
livered (Acts  vi,  14),  upon  the  ground  of  the  improbabil- 
ity of  more  being  revealed  to  Stephen  than  to  the  apos- 
tles, as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies. 
From  the  strain  of  the  martyr's  speech,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  may  be  drawn.  His  words  imply,  in 
various  passages,  that  external  rites  were  not  essential, 
and  that  true  religion  was  not  confined  to  the  Temple 
service  (vii,  «,  3«,  44,  etc.).  There  seems  much  plausi- 
bility in  the  conjecture  of  Neander  (Plantiny  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Christian  ^/»/?-cA,  translated  by  By  land,  i,  56 
sq.)  that  Stephen  and  the  other  deacons,  from  their  birth 
and  education,  were  less  under  the  iuHuence  of  Jewish 
prejudices  than  the  natives  of  Palestine,  and  may  thus 
liave  been  prc|)areil  t<)  precede  the  apostles  themselves 
in  ap()reheiidiiig  the  liberty  which  the  Gospel  was  to 
introduce.  The  statements  of  Stephen  correspond  in 
more  than  one  particular  with  what  was  afterwards 
taught  by  Paul. 

4.  The  Trial.— For  sucli  sayings  he  was  arrested  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Saiilicdriin,  w  here,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Phari- 
saic party  had,  just  before  this  time  (Acts  v,  34;  vii, 
51),  gained  an  ascendency.  As  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  his  powers  of  reasoning,  their  malice  was  ex- 
cited ;  they  suborned  false  witnesses  against  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  Tlie  charge  brought  against  him  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  he  had  spoken  against  the  law  and 
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tlie  Temple,  asainst  Moses  and  against  God.  This  accu- 
sation was  calculated  to  incite  all  parlies  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim against  him  (comp.xxii,-22);  and  upon  receiving  it 
the  predetermined  purpose  ol"  the  council  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Stephen  saw  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  blind  and  malignant  spirit  wliich  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jews  in  every  perii>d  of  their  history. 
But  his  serenity  was  unrutited;  his  contidence  in  the 
g<K>dness  of  his  cause  and  in  the  promised  support  of 
his  heavenly  Muster  imparted  a  divine  trani|uillity  to 
his  mind;  "anil  when  the  judges  lixed  their  regards 
uiwn  him,  the  light  that  was  within  beamed  forth  upon 
his  countenance,  and  "they  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel"  (vi,  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the  judges 
of  the  Sanhedrim  were  awed  at  his  presence.  Then  the 
high-i)riest  that  presided  appealed  to  him  (as  Caiaphas 
had,  in  like  manner,  appealeil  in  the  great  trial  in  the 
tiospel  history)  to  know  bis  own  sentiments  on  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  him.  To  this  Stephen  re- 
plied in  a  speech  which  has  every  appearance  of  Ijeing 
faithfully  reported.  The  peculiarities  of  the  style,  the 
variations  from  the  Old-Test,  history,  the  abruptness 
which,  by  breaking  ott'  the  argument,  prevents  us  from 
easily  doing  it  justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being 
handed  down  to  us  substantially  in  its  original  form. 

5.  :Step/ien's  Defence. — His  speech  is  well  deserving 
of  the  most  diligent  study,  and  the  more  it  is  under- 
stood the  higher  idea  will  it  convey  of  the  degree  in 
which  he  possessed  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
.sixth  chapter.  Very  different  views  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  commentators.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  follow  that  which  is  given  by  Neaiider  in  the 
work  referred  to.  Even  as  a  composition  it  is  curious 
and  interesting  from  the  coimection  which  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  various  parts,  and  from  the  unity 
given  to  the  whole  by  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of 
the  speaker.  Without  any  formal  statement  of  his  ob- 
ject, .Stephen  obviously  gives  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
.nets  forth  a  true  view  of  the  import  of  his  preaching  in 
opposition  to  the  false  gloss  that  had  been  put  upon  it, 
niaintains  the  justness  of  his  cause,  and  shows  how  well 
founded  were  his  denunciations  against  the  impenitent 
.Jews. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  is  cast  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  .Jewish  Church.  In  this  re- 
spect it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  New  Test.,  the  elev- 
enth cha[)ter  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews— a  likeness 
that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as,  in  all  probability,  the  im- 
mediate writer  of  that  epistle  was,  like  Stephen,  a  Hel- 
lenist. 

In  the  facts  which  he  selects  from  this  history'  he  is 
guided  by  two  principles — at  tirst  more  or  less  latent, 
but  grailually  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  he 
proceeds.  The  lirst  is  the  endeavor  to  prove  that,  even 
in  the  previous  .Jewish  history,  the  presence  and  favor 
of  (iod  had  not  been  contined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the 
Temple  of  .Jerusalem.  This  he  illustrates  with  a  copi- 
ousness of  detail  which  makes  his  speech  a  summary 
almost  as  mu<.'h  of  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  histo- 
ry—the appearance  of  (iod  to  .\l)raliam  "in  Mesopota- 
mia before  he  dvell  in  //(inm"  (Acts  vii,  2) ;  his  succes- 
sive migrations  to  ll<iran  and  to  Canaan  (ver.  4);  his 
want  of  even  ii  rent inti-place  for  /linfoot  in  Canaan  (ver. 
_  f)) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seeil  in  a  slnnuje  land  (ver.  (>) ; 
the  details  of  the  slay  in  Eifypt  (ver.  «-lH);  the  educa- 
tion of  .MoM-s  in  Eijiipt  (ver.  •20-22);  his  exil(!  in  Miili- 
Mfi(vcr. 2'.M;  the  ap|iearaiic(;  in  .Siniii,  with  the  declara- 
tion that  liie  denert  t/ronnd  was  holy  earth  (y;/  ayta) 
(ver. 30-;i;{) ;  the  forty  years  in  the  vildivnesx  (ver.  M, 
44);  the  lout;  delay  before  the  preparation  for  the  Tab- 
ernacle of  iMvid  (ver.  4.'));  the  proclamation  of  spirit- 
ual worship  even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (ver. 
47-.'^>»i). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the  at- 
tempt to  »how  ilmt  there  was  a  tendency  from  the  ear- 
liest times  towards  the  same  ungrateful  and  narrow 


spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of  their  po- 
litical existence.  And  this  rigid,  suspicious  disposi- 
tion he  contrasts  with  the  freedom  of  the  divine  grace 
and  of  the  human  will,  which  were  manifested  in  the 
exaltation  of  Abraham  (Acts  vii,  4),  Joseph  (ver.  10), 
and  Moses  (ver.  20 ),  and  in  the  jealousy  and  rebellion 
of  the  nation  against  these  their  greatest  benefactors, 
as  chicHy  seen  in  the  bitterness  against  Joseph  (ver.  9) 
and  Moses  (ver.  27),  and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  re- 
ligious worship  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  39-43). 

IJoth  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what  may 
almost  be  called  critical  princi|)les.  There  is  no  alle- 
gorizing of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  constructions.  Ev- 
ery passage  quoted  yields  fairly  the  sense  assigned  to 
it. 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from  local 
restraints  involved  in  the  general  argument,  there  is 
also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine,  from 
his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in  detail.  Many  of 
his  references  to  the  Mosaic  history  differ  from  it  ei- 
ther by  variation  or  addition,  apparently  from  tradi- 
tionary sources  of  information,  e.  g.: 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  inifjration  to  Haran 
(Acts  vii,  2),  not,  as  according  to  Gen.  sii,  1,  in  Harau. 

2.  The  deiith  of  his  father  after  the  call  (Acts  vii,  4), 
not,  .Ts  according  to  Gen.  xi,  32,  before  it. 

3.  The  seventy-five  sonls  of  Jacob's  migration  (Acts  vii, 
14),  not,  !i8  according  to  Gen.  xlvi,  27,  seventy. 

4.  The  svpreme  loveliness  (utrTeioc  ruj  eeui,  a  Hebraistic 
superlative)  of  Moses  (Acts  vii,  20),  not  simply,  as  accord- 
ing to  Exod.  ii,  2,  the  statement  that  "he  was  a  goodly 
child." 

5.  His  Egyptian  education  (Acts  vii,  22)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Exod.  iv,  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  rejrard  to  his  secular  great- 
ness, "mighty  in  words  and  deeds"'  (Acts  vii,  22;  comp. 
Exod.  ii,  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of  forty 
years  (Acts  vii,  28,  30,  36),  of  which  only  the  last  is  speci- 
fied in  the  Pentateuch. 

S.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (Acts  vii,  32),  not 
mentioned  in  Exod.  iii,  3. 

9.  The  sni)plementing  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  by  the 
allusions  in  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the  true  worship  in 
the  dei^ert  (Acts  vii,  42,  43). 

10.  The  intervention  of  the  angels  in  the  giving  of  the 
Law  (Acts  vii,  53),  not  mentioned  in  Exod.  xix,  10. 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  at  Shechem  (Acts 
vii,  16),  not  mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  6.  The  burial  of  Joseph's 
bones  alone  is  recorded  (Jos'h.  xxiv,  32). 

12.  The  purchase  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by  Abraham 
from  the  sons  of  Enimor  (Acts  vii,  IC),  not,  as  according  to 
Gen.  xxiii,  1.^,  the  luirchase  of  the  cave  atMachpeluh  from 
Ephron  the  Hiitite. 

13.  The  introduction  of  Remphan  from  the  Sept.  of  Amos 
V,  26,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  variations  must 
be  sought  under  the  different  names  to  which  they  re- 
fer; but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption  by  Stephen 
is  significant  as  showing  the  freedom  with  which  he 
handled  the  sacred  history,  and  the  cimiparative  dis- 
regard of  verbal  accuracy  bj'  him  and  by  the  sacred 
historian  who  records  his  speech.  "He  had  regard," 
as  .Jerome  says,  "  to  the  meaning,  not  to  the  words." 
(See  their  reconcilement  in  ^\■ordsworth's  New  Test. 
[IHCO],  p.  f)5-(>9.) 

().  IHk  Condemnation  and  Af(i7-ti/rdom. — It  would  seem 
that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  argument,  Stephen  saw  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  his  judges,  as  if  for  the  first 
lime  they  had  caught  the  drift  of  his  meaning.  He 
broke  oft'  from  his  calm  address,  and  turned  suddeidy 
upon  them  in  an  impas.sioned  attack  which  shows  that 
he  saw  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Tho.se  heads  thrown 
back  on  their  unbending  necks,  those  ears  closed  against 
any  penetration  of  truth,  were  loo  much  for  his  patience: 
"Ye  stitt-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears! 
1/e  do  always  resist  the  Hoh'  (Jhost:  as  your  fathers 
did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  di<l  not  i/our  fa- 
thers persecute  ?  .  .  .  the  Just  One :  of  whom  i/e  are  the 
betrayers  and  murderers."  As  he  spoke  they  showed 
by  their  faces  that  their  hearts  (to  use  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative)  "were   being  sawn  asunder," 

1  and  they  kept  gnashing  their  set  teeth  against  him; 

I  but  still,  though  with  dilficulty,  restraining  themselves. 
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He,  in  this  last  crisis  of  his  fate,  turned  his  face  up 
wards  to  the  open  sky,  and  as  he  jiazvd  the  vault  of 
heaven  seemed  to  him  to  part  asunder  {Cifjvoiyfti-t'of;), 
and  the  divine  glory  appeared  through  tlie  rending  of 
the  earthly  veil  —  the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  human  form  of  "Je- 
sus," not,  as  in  the  usual  representations,  sitting  in  re- 
pose, but  standing  erect,  as  if  to  assist  his  suffering  ser- 
vant. Stephen  spoke  as  if  to  himself,  describing  tlie 
glorious  vision  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  alone  of  all  the  speak- 
ers and  writers  in  the  New  Test.,  except  only  Christ 
himself,  uses  the  expressive  plirase,  "  the  Son  of  man." 
As  his  judges  heard  the  words,  expressive  of  the  divine 
exaltation  of  hiro  whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to 
destroy,  they  could  forbear  no  longer.  They  broke  into 
a  loud  yell;  they  clappe<l  their  hands  to  their  cars,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  more  blasphemous 
words;  they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  execution. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  Sanhedrim 
proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  government;  but  it  is  enough  to  rei)ly  that 
the  whole  transaction  is  one  of  violent  excitement. 
On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Lord's  life,  the  Jews  had 
nearly  stoned  him  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple (John  viii,  59).  "  Their  vengeance  in  other  cases 
was  confined  to  those  subordinate  punishments  which 
were  left  under  their  own  jurisdiction :  imprisonment, 
public  scourging  in  the  synagogue,  and  excommunica- 
tion" (Milman,  ffist.  of  Latin  Christianity,  i,  400).  See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i,  74.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  they  determined  for  once  to  carry  out 
the  full  penalties  enjoined  by  the  severe  code  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  See  Stoning.  Any  violator  of  the  law 
was  to  be  taken  outside  the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for 
the  sake  of  giving  to  each  individual  member  of  the 
community  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  in  the  transac- 
tion, he  was  to  be  crushed  by  ston«s,  thrown  at  him  by 
all  the  people.'  Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  wild  and  terrible  act  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  denouncing  him  (Deut.  xvii, 
7 ;  comp.  John  viii,  7).  These  were,  in  this  instance, 
the  witnesses  who  had  reported  or  misreported  the  words 
of  Stephen.  They,  according  to  the  custom,  for  the  sake 
of  facility  in  their  dreadful  task, 
stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  East- 
ern practice  on  commencing  any 
violent  exertion ;  and  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders  in  the  transac- 
tion was  deputed  by  custom  to  sig 
nify  his  assent  (Acts  xxii,  20 )  t  > 
the  act  by  taking  the  clothes  nit  > 
his  custody,  and  standing  o\<r 
them  while  the  bloody  work  went 
on.  The  person  who  officiated  on 
this  occasion  was  a  young  man  fr  )m 
Tarsus — one,  probably,  of  the  (  di 
cian  Hellenists  who  had  dispute  I 
with  Stephen.  His  name,  as  the 
narrative  significantly  adds,  wa^ 
Saul.  Everything  was  now  rea  h 
for  the  execution.  It  was  outsi  it 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  earli- 
er tradition  fixed  it  at  what  is  now 
called  the  Damascus  gate.  1  lie 
later,  which  is  the  present  tradition 
fixed  it  at  what  is  hence  called  Nt 
Stephen's  gate,  opening  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  Mount  of  Olives:  iiid 
in  the  red  streaks  of  the  nhit( 
limestone  rocks  of  the  sloping  hill 
used  to  be  shown  the  marks  ot  In 
blood,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  Oii\  ( t 
opposite,  the  eminence  on  which  tin 
Virgin  stood  to  support  him  with 
her  prayers.  The  sacred  nariatue 
fixes  its  attention  only  on  two  fig- 


ures— that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  already  noticed,  and  that 
of  Stephen  himself. 

As  the  first  volley  of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he  called 
upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he  had  just  seen 
ill  the  heavens,  and  repeated  almost  the  words  with 
which  he  himself  liad  given  up  his  life  on  the  cross, 
•'  O  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  his  knees. 
(_)iie  loud  piercing  cry  {>KP(i^t  fityn\y  (pujvy) — answer- 
ing to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with  which  his  enemies 
had  flown  upon  him — cscajied  his  dying  lips.  Again 
clinging  to  the  spirit  of  his  Master's  words,  he  cried, 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,"  and  instantly 
sank  upon  the  ground;  and,  in  the  touching  language 
of  the  narrator,  wlio  then  uses  for  the  first  time  the 
word  afterwards  ajiplied  to  the  departure  of  all  Chris- 
tians, but  here  the  more  remarkable  from  the  bloody 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death  took  place — 
tKoijii]^!],  "  fell  asleep." 

7.  llis  Remains. — Stephen's  mangled  body  was  bur- 
ied by  the  class  of  Hellenists  and  proselytes  to  which 
he  belonged  (ol  tliail^tio),  vvith  an  amount  of  funeral 
state  and  lamentation  expressed  in  two  words  used  here 
only  in  the  New  Test.  {rrvviKo^aaav  and  KoirtToq). 

This  simjile  expression  is  enlarged  by  writers  of  the 
5th  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The  high-priest, 
it  is  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the  corpse  to  be  de- 
voured by  beasts  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by  Gamaliel, 
carried  ofi'  in  his  own  chariot  by  night,  and  buried  in  a 
new  tomb  on  his  property  at  Caphar  Gamala  (village 
of  the  Camel),  eight  leagues  from  Jerusalem.  The  fu- 
neral lamentations  lasted  for  forty  days.  All  the  apos- 
tles attended.  Gamaliel  undertook  the  expense,  and, 
on  his  death,  was  interred  in  an  adjacent  cave.  This 
story  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of 
the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in  A.D.  415,  under 
the  name  of  the  Invfution  and  Translation  if  the  Relics 
of  St.  Stephen.  Successive  visions  of  (Jamaliel  to  Lu- 
cian,  the  parish  priest  of  Cajjhar  (iamala,  on  Dec.  3  and 
18  in  that  year,  revealed  tiie  spot  where  the  martyr's 
remains  would  be  found.  They  were  identified  by  a 
tablet  bearing  his  name,  Cheliel,  and  were  carried  in 
state  to  Jerusalem,  amid  various  portents,  and  buried 
in  the  church   on  !Muuiit  Zion,  the  scene  of  so  maiiv 
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early  Christian  trailiiioiis.  The  pvont  of  the  Transla- 
tion" is  cekbrai<<l  ill  the  Latin  Cliiircli  on  Aiii,'.  3.  prob- 
ably from  the  tradition  of  tliat  day  bcinfi  the  amiiver- 
sary  of  the  dedication  of  a  ehapel  of  8t.  Stephen  at  An- 
cona.  The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  lefjend, 
but  the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  eliief  writers  of 
the  time.  I'art.s  of  his  remains  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  West — Mi- 
norca. I'ortuirai,  North  Afrii'a,  Ancona,  Constantinople 
—and  in  4t)tt  what  were  still  left  at  Jerusalem  were 
translated  l>y  the  emjiress  Kndocia  to  a  splendid  church 
called  bv  his  name  on  the  supposed  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom (^  Tillemoiit,  S/.-Etifiiiie,  art.  5-9,  where  all  the 
authorities  are  ipioted).  Kvodius,  bishop  of  Myala, 
wrote  a  small  treatise  concerning  the  iniracles  performed 
bv  them  :  and  Severus.  a  bishop  of  the  island  (»f  Minor- 
ca, wrote  a  circular  letter  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
in  that  i>land  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  that  i)lace 
by  the  relics  which  Orosius  left  there.  These  writings 
are  contained  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  who  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  incredible  follies  they 
record  (I)e  Cir.  J)ei,  xxii,  8). 

The  exact  date  of  .Stephen's  death  is  not  given  in  the 
Scriptural  history.  I5ut  ecclesiastical  tradition  fixes 
it  in  the  same  year  as  the  crucilixion.  on  Dec.  2(),  the 
day  after  Christmas-day.  It  is  beautifully  said  by  Au- 
gustine (in  allusion  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  fes- 
tivals) that  men  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  die 
for  God,  if  God  had  not  become  man  to  die  for  them 
(Tillemont,  St.-Elicnne,  art.  4). 

II.  Si.  Stephens  Typiciil  Character.— The  importance 
of  his  career  may  be  briefly  sutnmed  up  under  three 
heads : — 

1.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic.  The 
appointment  of  "  the  Seven,"  commonly  (though  not  in 
the  Hible)  called  deacons,  formed  the  first  direct  insti- 
tution of  the  nature  of  an  organized  Christian  ministry, 
and  of  these  Stephen  was  the  head — "the  archdeacon," 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Kastern  Church — and  in  this  ca- 
pacity represented  as  the  com]ianion  or  precursor  of  Lau- 
rence, archdeacon  of  Itome  in  the  Western  Church.  In 
this  sense  allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Or- 
dination of  Deacons. 

2.  He  is  the  first  martyr — the  protomartyr.  To  him 
the  name  "  martyr"  is  first  applied  (Acts  xxii,  20).  He, 
first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  his  convictions  by  a  violent  and  dreadful  death.  The 
veneration  which  has  accrued  to  his  name  in  conse- 
quence is  a  testimony  of  the  Hible  to  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  to  the  nobleness  of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness 
and  the  folly  of  persecution.  It  also  contains  the  first 
germs  of  the  reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  rel- 
ics of  martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height  now 
regarded  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn,  by  Reginald  Heber,  commemorates  this  side  of 
Stephen's  chara<'t(T. 

3.  He  is  the  foreruinier  of  Paul.  So  he  was  already 
rcganled  in  ancient  times.  WuvXov  6  cicdfrKaXot;  is 
the  expression  used  for  him  by  Itasil  of  Seleucia.  But 
it  is  an  asjM'ct  that  has  lieeii  nuich  more  forcibly  drawn 
out  in  modern  times.  Not  only  was  his  martyrdom 
(in  all  prolmbiliiy  I  the  first  means  of  converting  I'aul — 
his  prayer  for  his  nnirderers  not  only  w,as  fulfilled  in 
the  conversion  of  I'aul  —  the  blood  of  the  first  mar- 
tyr, the  Heed  of  the  greatest  apostle— the  pangs  of  rc- 
moDM;  for  his  death,  among  the  stings  of  conscience 
agniuKt  which  the  apostle  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix,  5); 
not  only  thus,  liut  in  his  doctrine  also,  he  was  the  an- 
licipiiior.  as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  the 
propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity  of  which 
I'aul  became  the  main  support.  His  denunciations  of 
liK;al  worship,  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual 
•ide  of  the  Jewish  history,  his  freedom  in  treating  that 
history,  the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he  uses,  are 
all  I'aidine. 

IH.  /.ilTnlure.  —  EuBch.  Ilitl.  Krrkfi.  ii,  1;  Tille- 
mont. .1/.  /„-,;,•,*.  ii,  1-24 ;  Xeander,  I'laiiUiif/  and  Train- 


ing: Conybeare  and  Howson.  St.  Pavl,  c\\.\i\  August!, 
Archiiol.  l)enkirur<li</k.  i,  145;  l{ees,  De  Lapidatiime 
Stephani  (Jen.  1729);  Ziegelbaur,  Acta  Stephani  (Vien. 
173());  Walch, />e  Funere  Steph.  (Jen.  17.56);  Schwarz, 
Martijritini  Stephani  (Viteb.  175(3);  Baur,  Z^e  Oraiione 
Steph.  (Tub.  1829);  Schmid,  iJiscours  de  St.-Eiienne 
(Strasb.  1839);  Bohn,  Life  of  St.  Stephen  (Lond.  1844); 
and  other  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Pro- 
ijninnnatiim.  p.  74;  and  by  Danz,  Worierb.  s.  v.  "Apos- 
telgesch."  Xos.  5(),  57. 

Stephen  I,  pope  from  A.D.  2.58  to  257,  was  a  na- 
tive Roman,  and  is  noteworthy  because  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  controversy  respecting  the  administration 
of  baptism  by  heretics.  In  Africa  and  the  East  such 
baptism  was  generally  rejected,  while  at  Home  re- 
claimed heretics  who  had  been  baptized  were  received 
simply  with  laying-on  of  hands.  The  Eastern  Church, 
and  especially  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (q.  v.),  decided  em- 
phatically against  the  practice  of  Kome,  and  asserted 
that  baptism,  as  a  valid  rite,  cannot  exist  bej'ond  the 
pale  of  the  Church;  to  which  Stejihen  replied  that  ev- 
ery baptism  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  carries  with 
it  regenerating  and  saiictityiiig  influence.  The  synods 
of  Carthage,  in  255  antl  250,  sanctioned  the  Eastern 
opinion,  and  forwarded  notice  of  their  decision  to  Rome. 
A  dispute  between  Stephen  and  Cyprian  was  thereby 
inaugurated,  which  ended  with  Stephen's  renouncing  all 
connection  with  the  African  Church.  Stephen  found 
earnest  opponents,  also,  in  bishops  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria and  Firmilian  of  Cissarea,  the  latter  of  whom 
emphatically  resisted  the  claim  of  the  Romish  see  to 
supremacy,  which  vStephen  steadily  advanced  during 
the  quarreL  The  division  between  the  churches  con- 
tinued down  to  Stephen's  death,  in  257.  Tradition  re- 
lates that  he  died  a  martyr  under  Valerian,  condemned 
because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  He  is  commem- 
orated Aug.  2. — Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stephen  II,  said  to  have  been  elected  pope  March 
27,  752,  and  to  have  died  three  or  four  days  afterwards, 
is  not  usually  included  in  lists  of  the  popes. 

Stephen  III  (II),  whose  pontificate  lasted  from 
752  to  757,  is  generally  recorded  as  Stephen  II.  This 
pope  was  threatened  by  Astolph,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
who  took  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Stephen  there- 
upon appealed  to  Pepin  the  Short,  king  of  the  Franks, 
for  help,  and  offered  in  return  an  eternal  reward  and  all 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  but  threatened  him  with  forfeiture 
of  his  salvation  if  he  should  delay  to  undertake  the  re- 
quired deliverance.  Pepin  besieged  Astolph  in  Pavia 
(7.54),  and  compelled  him  to  promise  the  renunciation 
of  all  his  conquests.  The  latter,  however,  inv.tded  the 
Roman  territories  once  more,  instead  of  fulfilling  his 
agreement,  and  Pepin  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy 
(755).  He  defeated  the  Lombard,  and  wrested  from 
him  the  territories  he  had  conquered,  and  then  raised 
the  pope  to  the  patriarchate,  and  made  him  possessor 
of  the  exarchate.  This  act  first  made  the  pope  the  sec- 
ular head  of  a  country  and  a  i)Co]ile.  Stephen,  in  re- 
turn, anointed  Pe|)in  king.  He  died  in  757,  leaving  a 
nundier  of  letters  and  canonical  constitutions. — Herzog, 
lieal-F.iici/Uiip.  s.  v. 

Stephen  I'V  (HI),  pope  from  7G8  to  772.  was  a  Ben- 
edictine monk,  and  ha<i  l)een  made  cardinal-priest  by 
pope  Zachary.  He  condemned  his  rival,  pope  Con- 
stantine,  who  had  been  a  layman,  as  a  usurper  of  the 
episcopal  chair,  and  in  7()9  held  a  synod  in  the  Lateran, 
which  decreed  that  oidy  a  deacon  or  a  priest  coidd  at- 
tain to  the  papal  dignity.  The  same  synod  sanctioned 
afresh  the  worsliip  of  images,  relics,  and  saints,  which 
had  been  r(ject»'d  by  a  synod  at  Conslnnliuople  and  by 
the  emperor  Conslantine  ('opronymus.  This  pope,  also, 
was  troid)led  by  the  Lombards,  and  sought  relief  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  and  Carloman,  the  Frankish  kings. 
The  persistent  enmity  of  the  Lombards  .suggested  the 
advisability  of  preventing  any  alliance  between  them 
and  the  Franks,  and  Steidieu  was  accordingly  concerned 
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to  prevent  the  consummation  of  a  proposed  marriage  of 
Charles  with  Desideria,  daughter  of  tlie  Lonibaril  king-. 
He  did  not,  however,  ace()mi)lish  liis  jmrpose;  but 
Charles  separated  from  his  wife  when  tliey  had  been 
married  one  year.  Stephen  died  in  772. — Herzog,  Rval- 
Eiicyklop.  s.  V. 

Stephen  V  (IV),  a  Roman,  created  cardinal-deacon 
by  pope  Leo  HI,  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
A.D.  816,  but  reigned  only  a  few  montiis.  He  caused 
the  discontented  Roman  population  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Louis  the  Pious  as  well  as  to  himself,  in  order  to  bring 
them  more  completely  into  his  power;  and  he  crowned 
that  monarch  emperor.  He  died  in  817. — Herzog,  Real- 
Eiicyklap.  s.  V. 

Stephen  VI  (V)  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  885. 
He  negotiated  with  the  emperor  Basil  of  Constantino- 
ple and  his  son  Leo  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  Photius  (q.  v.).  Stephen  demanded  that 
all  clergymen  consecrated  by  Photius  should  be  de- 
posed, and  that  those  whom  the  latter  had  banished  or 
excommunicated  should  be  restored;  and  Leo  conformed 
to  the  requirement.  The  pope  was  also  able  to  main- 
tain his  position  against  Charles  the  Fat,  who  sought 
to  depose  him  because  he  had  not  obtained  secular  con- 
firmation. He  crowned  the  duke  Guido  of  Spoleto  as 
emperor,  and  died  in  891. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Stephen  VII  (VI),  pope  during  a  few  months, 
in  896-897.  On  his  attaining  to  the  papal  dignity  he 
caused  the  bod\'  of  his  predecessor  and  personal  ene- 
my, Formosus  (q.  v.),  to  be  exhimied  and  mutilated, 
after  which  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  is  alleged 
that  Formosus  had,  on  some  former  occasion,  prevented 
Stephen  from  becoming  pope.  The  same  partisan  fury 
which  enabled  Stephen  to  vent  his  anger  upon  a  de- 
ceased enemy  brought  about  his  own  destruction.  He 
was  strangled  to  death  in  prison,  and  his  action  towards 
Formosus  was  condemned  by  a  synod  under  John  IX 
(898). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stephen  VIII  (VII),  pope  from  929  to  931,  belongs 
to  the  nimiber  of  pontiffs  who  were  governed  by  the  no- 
torious Theodora  and  Marozia.  He  is  remarkable  in  no 
other  respect. 

Stephen  IX  (VIII),  a  German,  and  related  to  the 
emperor  Otto  the  Great,  was  elevated  to  the  papac}'  by 
the  action  of  clerg}'  and  people  in  939,  and  reigned  un- 
til 942.  He  was  wholly  unable  to  restrain  the  shame- 
less rule  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Church,  and,  like 
the  other  popes  of  that  period,  was  simply  the  creature 
and  plaything  of  a  party. 

Stephen  X  (IX),  a  creature  of  Hildcbrand  [see 
(iRKGOitY  VII],  was  the  son  of  duke  Gotel<in  of  Nether- 
Lorraine.  His  name  was  Frederick.  Pope  Leo  IX  ap- 
])ointed  him  cardinal-deacon  and  chancellor  to  the  apos- 
tolical chair.  In  that  capacity  he  accompanied  cardi- 
nal Humbert  as  legate  to  Constantinople,  and  aided  in 
preventing  any  reconciliation  between  the  two  churches 
((•.om\>.  Brevis  Commemor.  eoruni  gum  Ges.icrunt  Apocris. 
SancUe  Rom.  Sedis  in  Reyia  Urhe,  etc.,  in  A  nmd.  Kccles. 
auct.  C:es.  Baronio  [Col.  Agripp.  1609],  IX,  xix,  222; 
also  A  mud.  Eccles.  ex  xii  Tonus  C.  Baron.  Redacli, 
opera  Henr.  Spondani  [Mogunt.  1618],  p.  824).  On 
his  return  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Monte- 
Casino,  and  was  promoted  to  be  abbot  ;  and  when 
Victor  II  died  he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  A.D.  1057, 
under  the  name  of  Stephen.  Guided  by  Hildel)rand,  he 
opposed  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  es|)ecially  with 
respect  to  simou}'  and  concubinage.  He  appointed  the 
famous  Peter  Damiani  (q.  v.)  to  be  bishop  of  Ostia,  an<l 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Agnes,  mother  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV,  with  a  view  to  secun;  the  expulsion 
of  the  Normans  from  Italy,  and  also  to  insure  the  elec- 
tion of  bishop  Gerard  of  Florence  as  his  successor  (who 
actually  did  follow  in  the  pontificate  as  Niciiolas  II); 


and,  finally,  he  ordered  that  the  election  of  a  pope  should 
be  postponed  until  the  return  of  Hildebrand  from  Ger- 
many, whither  he  had  gone  as  a  legate.  lie  died  in 
1058. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stephen  dk  Bki.i.aviixe,  or  de  Borbnne,  was  a 
Dominican  monk  at  Lyons,  and  died  in  1261.  His 
great  \vork,  JJc  Septem  Oom.i  Spiritus  Sancli.  is  yet  im- 
])ublished,  tliougli  a  ))ortion  referring  to  the  Cathari  and 
the  Waldenses  had  been  issued  in  D' Argent  re,  Col- 
lectio  J iidiciorum  de  Novis  Erroribits,  i,  85  stp,  and 
more  fully  in  Qu6tif  and  Echard,  Scriptores  Urdinis 
Pr(edica/orum,  \,  l'.)0  sq.  It  is  found  in  manuscript  in 
France,  England,  and  Spain.  Ste|)licn  had  jtreachcd  in 
his  youth,  at  Valence,  against  the  Cathari,  and  was  af- 
terwards made  an  inquisitor ;  he  therefore  possessed  fre- 
quent opportuinty  to  learn  what  were  the  teachings  and 
customs  of  the  sects  found  in  Southern  France.  His 
report  of  such  sects  is  among  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  of  the  history  of  heresies,  though  sometimes 
overdrawn.  His  statements  respecting  the  Lyonese 
Vaudois  are  particularly  noteworthy,  as  thej'  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  people  had  adopted  some  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Brethren  of  the  FVee  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  a.  v. 

Stephen  of  Tournay,  bom  in  1135  at  Orleans, 
France,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Everte  at  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  was  subse- 
quently made  bishop  of  Tournay,  and  died  in  1203. 
He  was  very  learned  in  canon  law,  but  rather  nar- 
row in  both  theological  and  philosophical  studies. 
While  he  complained  of  the  confusion  existing  with  re- 
spect to  science,  of  the  ambition  of  scholars  and  their 
fondness  for  disputing  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith, 
he  was  yet  unable  to  discover  any  remedy  for  the  evils 
he  deplored  save  the  intervention  of  the  papal  author- 
ity. He  hoped  that  in  this  way  greater  uniformity  of 
theological  instruction  might  be  secured,  and  that  bounds 
might  thus  be  set  to  the  independence  of  the  teachers. 
His  principal  work  appears  to  have  been  a  Siimma  de 
Decretis,  only  the  preface  of  which  is  known.  Two  dis- 
courses and  several  letters  from  his  pen  are  extant, 
which  possess  some  importance  as  sources  for  the  histo- 
ry of  his  time.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Molinet 
(Paris,  1679,  8vo). — Herzog,  Re(d-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stephens,  more  correctly  Stephen  (Etienne),  the 
family  name  of  an  illustrious  succession  of  learned  print- 
ers, of  whom,  however,  we  have  here  to  notice  spe- 
cially only  Robert.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri  Etieinie 
(Henricus  Stephainis),  the  iirinter  of  the  Qiiiitciiplex 
Psalterium  of  Le  Fevre  d'Ltaples  (Paris,  1509-13), 
who  died  in  1520.  Robert  was  born  at  Paris  in  1503. 
Having  received  a  learned  education  and  become  skilled 
in  the  classical  languages  and  Hebrew,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  eiliting  and  issuing  of  carefully  printed 
editions  of  learned  works.  In  1515  he  issued,  under 
the  simple  title  of  Bihlia,  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
with  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  and  in  a  type  of  exquisite  beauty.  Ex- 
planatory notes  were  added  in  the  margin  ;  and  as  some 
of  these  gave  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  as 
savoring  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  Stephens  thought  it 
)irudent,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  remove  to  Geneva. 
Before  leaving  Paris,  however,  he  had  issued  his  edition 
of  the  (ireek  New  Test.,  first  in  a  small  form,  known  as 
the  0  mirijicnm  edition,  from  the  first  words  of  tlie  pref- 
ace (Paris,  1546-49\  and  afterwards  in  fol.  with  vari- 
ous readings  from  1\ISS.  collated  by  his  son  Henry.  At 
(ieneva  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  (ireek  text  with  the 
Vulg.  rendering,  and  tiiat  of  Erasmus,  1551.  This  edi- 
tion presented  the  text  for  the  first  time  divided  into 
verses.  Two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  also 
printed  by  him — one  witii  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi 
on  the  minor  |)rophets,  in  13  vols.  4to  (Paris,  1539-43), 
another  in  10  vols.  Kimo  (ii)id.  1544-46).  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  Thesaurus  Limjmr.  Latino:  (4  vols,  fol.),  as  to 
his  son  Henry  the  Thesaurus  Liny.  Grcecet  is  due — two 
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monumeiils  of  vast  learning  and  umvearied  diligence. 
Koberi  Stiphcns  died  at  Geneva  Sept.  6,  1650.— Kitto. 

Stephens,  Abednego,  an  Kpiseopal  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Cent  nvi  lie.  (.^»ueen  Anne  Co.,  Jl*'--  J"'.^  -•*! 
1«12.  When  tliree  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to 
Havre  de  iJraee  in  that  state,  and  from  thence,  in  1819, 
to  Suunton,  Va.  In  1829  his  father  left  him  in  charge 
of  a  male  academy,  which  he  manageil  until  the  close 
of  the  session;  wound  up  his  father's  business,  and  con- 
ducted the  family  to  Colund>ia,  Teim.  He  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  a  male  academy  in  that  place,  resign- 
ing to  enter  the  University  of  Nashville  in  May,  1832, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  October,  1833.  On  July  3, 
1831,  he  was  contirmed  by  bishop  Meade.  After  gradu- 
ation he  accepted  the  tutorship  of  ancient  languages  in 
his  alma  mater,  and  was  soon  after  made  professor  in  the 
same  department.  He  attended  the  (ieneral  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  from  October,  183G,  to  October, 
1837,  anil  upon  his  return  was  ordaine<l  deacon  by  bishop 
Otey,  Oct.  15,  1837,  entering  priest's  orders  soon  after. 
He  contiimed  in  his  college  professorship  until  in  1839 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Jefferson  College, 
at  Washington,  Miss.  His  health  failing,  he  spent  the 
winter  in  Cuba :  but.  receiving  no  i)ermanent  relief,  re- 
turned and  settled  at  Nashville,  where  he  died,  Feb.  27, 
1841.  "  He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  scholars  and  ora- 
tors; his  sermons  were  characterized  by  depth  and  com- 
prehension of  thought,  and  by  profound  research  and 
impassioned  eloquence."  See  Sprague,  Annals  oj' the 
A  iiiei:  Pulpit,  v,  74(5. 

Stephens,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Licking  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  in  April, 
1778.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  declareil  his  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry.  Entering  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  I'a..  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was,  after  the  first 
year,  appointed  tutor  of  ancient  languages,  and  was  so  in- 
dustrious as  to  be  able  to  study  divinity  during  one  ses- 
sion of  his  senior  year  and  to  graduate  in  1805.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  vocation  of  teaching,  studying  divinity 
under  Mr.  (afterwarils  liishop)  Kent.  Deciding  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop 
daggett  in  Feliruary,  1809.  For  this  choice  he  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  father.  Upon  his  ordination  he  removed 
toChestertown,  and  taught  in  Washington  College,  and 
l)reached  acceptably.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  bishop 
Claitgett  in  Baltimore  in  1810,  and  removed  to  Centre- 
ville.  Queen  .\mie  Co.,  where  he  had  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy and  two  parishes.  He  remained  here  four  years, 
and  removed  to  Havre  dc  (Irace,  where  he  |)reached  four 
years,  when  he  accc])ted  a  call  to  Staunton,  Va.,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  1828.  After  a  short  residence  in  Fincas- 
ile,  Va.,  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  I'cter's  Church,  Colum- 
bia,Tenn.,in  1829.  Kemoving  to  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  in  183,3, 
lie  organized  the  parish  of  St.  James.  His  wife  died  in 
1847,  and  he  consented  to  retire  to  the  home  of  his  son- 
in-law,  I'itserMilier.  of  Bolivar.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  18l!i.  jiiid  died  Nov.  21,  1850.  See  Sprague,  Anuals 
of  the  A  mir.  J'lilpif,  v,  519. 

Stephens,  Jeremy,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  1592,  and  entered 
Brawnose  College,  ( )xfonl,  in  HJO'.t.  Taking  his  degrees 
in  art  in  H>\:>,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
chaplain  of  All-Souls'  College.  In  May,  lOKi,  he  was 
admitted  to  [iriesl's  orders,  and  in  KVil  was  |)resente(l 
to  the  rectory  of  t^iiinlon,  Norlhainptonshire,  and  in 
KiJf,  to  that  of  Wollon,  both  by  Charles  I.  He  was 
mode  prebendary  of  Biggleswade,  Lincoln,  in  1(;41,  but 
wax  deprived  in  1<;I4  of  all  his  preferments,  and  impris- 
oned by  the  usurping  powers.  At  the  Bestoration  he 
was  replaced  in  all  his  former  livings,  and  had  also  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury  Church.  He  died  at  VVotton  Jan. 
9,  !(;•;.'».  He  pulilisheil,  Xntrr  in  /).  Cii],iiiin.(k  Uititatc 
ErrUnitr  (I^iidon,  1(;,32,  8vo)  -.—Not,!-  in  I).  Ciipriun.  de 
Jimio  I'litiinliir  (ibi.j.  nuV.\,H\u):—A]iol<i<i;i  fur  the  An- 
citnt  liiijhl  uiid  I'uwtr  of  the  liishops  to  Hit  and  Vole  in 


Parliaments  (ibid.  1600) : — B.  Gregorii  Magni  Episcopi 
Romaiii  de  Cunt  Pastor ali  Liber  vere  A  ureus,  etc.,  MSS. 
cum  Romana  editivne  collatis  (ibid.  1629,  8vo).  He  was 
also  editor  of  Spelman,  On  Tithes,  and  his  apology  for  the 
treatise  De  non  Temerandis  Ecclesiis.  See  Chalmers, 
Bioij.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Stephens,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  graduated  from  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1715.  He  was  first  vicar  of  Bramp- 
ton, and  afterwards  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Ph'mouth. 
He  died,  much  lamented,  in  1736.  He  published  four 
single  Sermons  (1717,  1719,  1722,  1724,  each  8vo)  ;  and 
after  his  death  appeared  (thirty-five)  Sei-mons  (Oxford, 
1737, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Authors,  s.  V. 

Stephens,  "William  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  New  York  Dec.  18,  1804,  converted 
in  1828,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Charles  Pitman; 
travelled  Burlington  and  Bargaintown  circuits,  under 
the  presiding  elder,  in  1829-30 ;  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
1831,  and  appointed  to  Cumberland  and  Cape  May  Cir- 
cuit; in  1832,  to  Salem  Circuit;  and  in  1833  was  admit- 
ted into  fidl  connection,  and  appointed  to  Swedesborough 
Circuit,  where  he  died  the  same  year.  He  was  a  man 
of  studious  habits,  good  preaching  abilities,  ardent  piety, 
and  extensive  usefulness.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, ii,  282. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  observed  on  Dec. 
26  in  honor  of  the  protomartjT  Stephen. 

Stephenson,  James  White,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  in  1756.  He 
was  educated  at  Mt.  Zion  College,  Winnsborough,  S.  C. ; 
principal,  for  three  years,  of  a  classical  school  near  the 
old  Waxhaw  Church,  in  Lancaster  District,  S.C.;  studied 
theology  privately;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbyterj'  of 
South  Carolina  in  1789;  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Bethel  anil  Indiantown  churches,  in  Williamsburg 
District,  in  1790.  ]March  3, 1808,  with  about  twenty  fam- 
ilies, he  migrated  to  INIaury  County,  Tenn.,  jointly  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land,  and  organized  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  "Frierson  Settlement" — a  Christian 
colony  which  long  maintained  an  enviable  reputation, 
particularly  for  its  faithful  private  and  public  instruction 
of  the  blacks.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1832.  Dr.  Stephenson 
published  two  or  three  sermons.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
solid  and  instructive.  In  1815,  South  Carolina  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Sec  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  550;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  ami  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v,     (J,  L.  S.) 

Stercoranists  (from  stercoro,  to  void  as  excre- 
ment). The  grossly  sensual  conception  of  the  presence 
of  the  Lord's  bodj'  in  the  sacrament,  according  to  which 
that  body  is  eaten,  digested,  and  evacuated  like  ordina- 
ry food,  is  of  ancient  standing,  though  not  found  in  Or- 
igen,  as  some  writers  have  assumed  (e.  g.  Touriiely,6'//rs«s 
Theoloi/icus,  iii,  .345),  nor,  perhaps,  in  Hhabanus  Maurus, 
who,  like  the  former,  was  charged  with  holding  such 
views  because  of  an  ambiguous  explanation  of  Matt,  xv, 
17  (e.g.  by  Gerbcrt,  P>e  Corp,et  ISamj.  Domini,  in  Pez, 
Thesdur.  Anecdot.  Noriss.  I,  i,  144).  It  certainly  t)rig- 
inated  with  a  class  of  false  teachers  contemporary  with 
or  earlier  than  Khabanns  IMaurus,  wlioin  Paschasius  Had- 
bert  condemns,  De  Corp.  et  Sang.  Domini,  c.  20,  where 
he  remarks,  with  reference  to  certain  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, "Frivolum  est  ergo  in  hoc  mysterio  cogitare  de 
stercore,  ne  comniisccatur  in  digcstione  aUerius  cibi." 
He  does  not,  however,  apjily  the  term  Stercoranists  to 
his  opponents.  Cardinal  Humbert  is  the  first  to  so  em- 
ploy the  word  in  his  work  directed  against  the  monk 
Nicctas  Pectoratus  (lO.W),  to  advocate  azymitism  [see 
AzvMiTKs  )  and  the  other  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Latin  Church  (see  Canls  Lcctt.  Antl.  HI,  i, 319,  ed.  P.as- 
nage);  and  from  that  time  the  word  was  freipiently 
employed  to  designate  the  sujjporters  of  the  grossly 
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realistic  theory  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  occurs  now  and 
then  in  the  writings  of  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  particularly  the  reaHstic  doctrine  of  Hrentius 
and  other  Wurtembergers  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Ou  the  subject,  see  Pfaft',  l)e  Slercunmistis  Medii 
yfJi-i,  etc.  (Tub.  1750,  4to),  and  Schriickh,  Kirchengesch. 
xxiii,  429-499. — Herzog,  Rcal-Kiici/kiop.  s.  v. 

Sterculius,  Stercutius,  or  Sterquilinus,  a 
Roman  divinity  invoked  by  husban(hnen.  The  name 
is  derived  from  sfeirus,  manure,  and  is  apjilied  by  some 
to  Saturn,  because  he  taught  the  use  of  manure  in  agri- 
cultural processes.  Others  give  it  to  Picumnus,  the  son 
of  Faunus,  who  is  likewise  credited  with  introducing 
improvements  in  agriculture  (Macrob.  Sat.  i,  7 ;  Serv. 
A  d  ^-Eii.  ix,  4 ;  x,  76 ;  Lactant.  i,  20 ;  Pliny,  //.  N.  xvii, 
9;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii,  15). 

Sterling,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1810,  and  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
united  with  the  Church,  and  in  1844  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  was  received  into  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  1847,  and  travelled  six  or  seven  years,  when,  be- 
cause of  ill-health,  he  located.  He  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  where  he  la- 
bored several  years.  His  death  occurred  April  2,  1863. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  168. 

Stern  (jrpvfiva),  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  (as  the 
word  is  rendered  in  Mark  iv,  38;  Acts  xxvii,  41),  out 
of  which  the  anchors  were  anciently  fastened  (ver.  29). 
See  Ship. 

Stern,  Hermann,  a  Jewish  missionary,  was  born 
of  Israelitish  parentage  in  1794,  at  Tennstadt,  in  Bava- 
ria. He  visited  the  high-school  in  Bamberg  to  study 
as  teacher.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  received  his 
first  place  as  teacher  in  Hochberg.  Endeavoring  to 
conform  in  his  religious  instruction  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  could  not  avoid  allud- 
ing to  the  defectiveness  and  emptiness  of  the  synagogue 
ceremonials  as  taught  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Jewish 
code  Shulchan  A  ruch.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
chief  rabbi  of  the  district,  and  for  his  own  security 
Stern  requested  the  government  that  the  rabbi  be  re- 
quired to  superintend  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
school.  Mr.  Bing,  the  chief  rabbi,  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  doing  so,  stating  that  Stern's  religious  in- 
structi<in  did  not  please  him.  The  government  then 
demanded  of  the  rabbi  either  to  propose  one  of  the  ex- 
isting compendiums  as  a  text-book  for  schools,  or  else 
write  one  himself.  The  rabbi  offered  to  do  the  latter. 
In  the  meantime  Stern  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
the  town  of  Heidingsfeld,  near  Wiirzburg.  Havijig 
spent  two  years  at  the  latter  place,  he  received  from 
the  government  the  new  text-book  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion, which  rabbi  Alexander  Behr,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  rabbi,  had  prepared.  The  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  this  book  were  entirely  tilled  with  cere- 
monial laws,  and  contained  not  a  word,  much  less  an 
exposition,  of  morality,  of  conscience,  of  virtue,  of  holi- 
ness, of  the  condition  and  destiny  of  man.  Stern  called 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  these  deficiencies 
of  the  book,  and  protnised  to  publish  a  better  one.  In 
1829  he  published  his  Die  Conjinnaiion  der  hraeliten, 
Oder  dds  Judenthnm  in  seiner  Grundlar/e,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1835  by  his  larger  work,  Der  Lebensbaum. 
Both  these  books  continued  to  be  standards  in  many 
schools,  even  after  Stern  had  embraced  Christianity. 
The  preparation  of  those  works  led  Stern  to  study  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud  more  thoroughly,  which  brought 
him  to  the  conviction  that  the  expected  INIessiali  had 
already  come.  His  sentiments  he  made  known  to  the 
Jews,  who  persecuted  him  as  much  as  possil)le,  as  they 
could  not  agree  with  him.  But  Stern  often  said, 
"They  ought  to  know  it,  and  it  is  my  chity  that  I  tell 
them  the  truth  quite  decidedly;  the  Lord  demands  it 
from  me."  Sooner  than  he  expected,  the  hour  had 
come.     In  the  year  1836  many  theologians  were  as- 


sembled together,  who  were  ordered  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria  to  S|)eak  of  different  things  about  religion. 
They  met  in  W'iirzburg;  Stern  also  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting;  and  now  the  question  was  pur 
whether  the  Trinity  consists  with  the  Jewish  religion 
or  not.  They  all  said  no,  excepting  Stern,  who  could 
not  agree.  He  put  the  question  before  them  all — what 
shall  one  do  if  he  cannot  say  yes  to  it?  because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  They  were  greatly  astonished  at  him, 
and  advised  him  to  write  a  book  in  which  he  should 
put  his  question  before  them.  This  he  did  in  his  JJa.'f 
Israelitenthum  in  seiner  Wiirde  und  Biirde,  but  insteail 
of  convincing  him  that  he  was  in  error,  they  censured 
him  and  threatened  that  they  would  take  away  his 
place  from  him  ;  but  he  was  not  shaken.  Stern  had  Id 
undergo  many  severe  trials,  and  he  finally  resolved  to 
settle  at  Frankfort  as  a  private  tutor.  Here  he  pub- 
lished in  1844  a  periodical.  Die  Auferstehunrj,  in  which 
he  proveil,  without  at  all  exhausting  the  subject,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  new  in  Judaism,  how- 
ever positively  this  is  denied.  Two  years  later  (in  184(')) 
he  openly  professed  his  Christian  belief,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  his  Glaubensgi-iinde  fiir  meinen  Ueher- 
tritt  zum  Christenthum.  He  was  soon  engaged  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Jews  by  the  British  Society,  and 
labored  among  his  brethren  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1861.  See  the  (London)  Jewish  //e/- 
«/rf,  April,  1861 ;  WerscheW,  Jeicish  Witnesses  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  (1858),  p.  138  sq. ;  Missionsblatt  des  Ver- 
eins  fur  Israel,  Dec.  1872 ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  axf  Hoffnaw/ 
(1872).  ix,  68  sq. ;  x,  188  ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  385  sq."; 
Zuchoid,  Bibl.  rhe<,L  ii,  1269.     (B.  P.) 

Stern,  Maximilian,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage, 
Nov.  18,  1815,  at  Altenkunstadt,  in  Bavaria.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  when  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  examined  for  admission  to  the 
surgical  college  in  Bamberg,  but  was  not  admitted  on 
the  plea  of  his  youth,  as  eighteen  years  was  the  mini- 
mum for  matriculation.  He  remained  at  Bamberg,  pri- 
vately studying  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  and 
when,  after  two  years,  the  time  for  examination  again 
arrived,  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  were  dashed  by  a 
royal  mandate  from  Jlunich  ordering  the  school  to  be 
abolished.  He  went  to  Niederwern,  and  here  he  was 
surlily  told  by  the  chief-justice  that  he  must  choose 
a  trade,  or  the  government  would  take  charge  of  him. 
Having  no  alternative.  Stern  chose  the  first  trade  that 
he  came  in  contact  with.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
occupied  himself  in  this  way,  and  finally  resolved  to  go 
to  the  United  States.  Before  leaving  his  country,  he 
went  to  see  his  uncle  Hermaim  Stern  (q.  v.),  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  a  Christian.  Stern,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  sort  of  a  rationalist,  rebuked  his  uncle  for 
sacrificing  his  worldly  interests  for  the  sake  of  religion : 
but,  before  he  left,  his  uncle  had  implanted  the  first 
germs  of  an  earnest  seeking  after  his  soul's  salvation  in 
the  heart  of  the  worldly-minded  youth.  At  Bremer- 
hafen,  where  he  was  delayed,  the  Lord  prosecuted  his 
gracious  work  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  a  mis- 
sionary (Rev.  John  Neander,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  W'iiliamsburgh,  N.  Y.),  who  presented  Christ  to  his 
consideration.  In  1839  he  landed  at  New  York,  where 
the  Rev.  John  Rudy,  of  the  Houston  Street  (lerman 
Church,  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  more  fully 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by  whom  he  was  also 
baptized.  For  three  years  he  live<l  in  New  York,  and 
earned  a  livelihood  by  hard  manual  labor.  In  1842  he 
went  to  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  to  study  theology,  and  was  li- 
censetl  in  1845.  From  that  time  on  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  men  in  the  (Jerman  Reformed  Church.  He 
built  many  churches  and  organized  many  congregations. 
He  successfully  labored  in  (ralioii,  O.,  for  nine  years: 
from  thence  he  went,  in  1862,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  also  labored  for  nine  years,  when  bodily  infirmities 
obliged  liim  to  resign,  in  1870.     He  was  then  appointed 
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by  his  Chiircli  as  rnissionan-  siipcrinteiideiit,  but  after  j 
i.iie  vear';.  work  \h-  had  ai^ain  to  ri;-iiiii.  In  IH71  he 
mice  more  aeiepieil  a  call  to  (ialion,  and  when  a  year 
was  over  he  i;ave  up  his  cliari;e,  never  to  resume  it. 
He  went  to  l^ouisville,  and  after  four  years  of  inactiv- 
itv,  illness,  icriif.  anil  longing  for  release,  lie  died,  July 
«■>.  l«7(i.  Ik-sides  educating  a  nuinlier  of  ministers  in 
his  own  hi'use.  Stern  took  an  active  part  in  the  contm- 
\ersies  which  in  former  years  agitateil  the  Keformed 
Church,  and  was  a  very  active  contributor  to  the  i>eri- 
tKliculs  of  his  denomination.  See  the  obituary  of  Mr. 
Stern  in  the  Itr/ornml  Church  Monthly,  Sept.  1«76, 
w  ritten  bv  his  son.  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Stern,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.     (\\A'.) 

Stern,  Mendel  Emanuel,  a  .Jewish  writer,  was 
iMirn  at  rr.>liiir::.  in  llmigary,  in  IKll,  where  the  cele- 
brated Talniudist  ral)bi  Moses  Soplier  exercised  an  en- 
during influence  upon  the  pious  disposition  of  the  youth. 
At  tlie  age  of  twelve  he  was  oldiged  to  assist  his  father, 
then  stricken  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  increasing 
blindness,  in  the  duties  of  tuition  at  the  Koyal  Jewish 
Normal  .Sch(H)l  of  his  native  place;  and  when  fourteen 
vears  old  he  replaceil  his  blind  father  in  the  arduous  post 
i'f  teacher.  In  1XH3  he  wa-s  employed  as  reader  in  the  fa- 
mous Oriental  prinlingestablishnientof  A.  von  Schmidt. 
He  then  tried  his  fortune  as  teacher  in  some  coimtry 
places,  and  in  1n;5H  settled  at  Vienna,  whore  henceforth 
lie  occupieil  himself  exclusively  with  literary  pursuits, 
and  where  he  died,  March  9,  1873.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works  we  mention  the  following:  "(V-3  5!l53"5 
"ZV.  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Vienna  and  Presburg,  1829, 
and  often  since): — A  metrical  (ierman  translation  of  the 
lK>ok  of  Proverbs  (Presburg.  1832) : — A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  same  book,  with  a  Hebrew  coinmeiitary 
(ibid.  1833)  -.—  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  r"l2X  "^j^lS 
(Vienna,  1840),  in  German  metrical  and  rhymed  lines: 
— Liturffical  I/ynuis  on  the  Dirine  Unity,  1^W^'l^\  ^^^^_ 
(ibid.  1840),  also  in  German  metrical  and  rhymed  lines: 
—  The  Prophet  Ezehiel,  with  a  German  translation  and 
a  Hebrew  commentary  (ibid.  1842) : — The  Ethical  Med- 
itatioits  o/'/yf</</c.s-A/,  cVir  rpn3  0,  with  a  (ierman 
translation  (ibid.  1H47):— bsn';;i  rinVin,  or  history 
of  the  Jews  since  their  return  from  the  IJabylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  IJomans 
(ibid.  1843),  Hebrew  and  German: — A  (ierman  trans- 
lation of  the  iHiok  Jesus  Sirach,  or  Kcclesiasticus  (ibid. 
1M44) : — r""n^5C,  or  penitential  hymns,  with  a  (ierman 
translation  (ibid.  1842): — "I'^Tn^,  or  festival  prayers, 
with  a  (ierman  translation  (ibid.  1844.  .5  vols.).  In  184.T 
lie  »tarte<l  a  Hebrew  periodical  entitled  pnii^  "^^Z'S, 
The  Star  of  Isaac,  full  of  interesting  matter,  of  which 
twenty -six  parts  were  published  (  ibid.  1845-Gl  )  : — 
r'-iiil  ri-in.  The  hntles  of  the  Heart  of  IJechai, 
with  a  (ierman  translation  (ibid.  185(i,  2d  ed.): — "^SIX 
"*S"2n,  a  'I'almudical  lexicon  (ibid.  18()3).  See  Filrst, 
mill.. I  ml.  iii.3W)  3«8;  Steinschiieider,  liihliofjraphisches 
Jlawilmrh.i,.  \:;7.      (15.  P.) 

Stern,  Siegmund,  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
preacher  of  the  .lewisli  Reformed  Synagogue  at  IJer- 
lin,  and  lately  director  of  the  jihilanlhro/iiii  at  Fraiik- 
lort-<m-tlle-^lain  (where  he  dieil.  May  '.t,  lH(i7),  was  the 
author  of  /)iis  Jiiili-iithiiin  uml  ilir  .liitle  iiii  chrisllichen 
Slanlr  (  lU-rlin,  1H4."»  J  :  — y,»iV  Aiifi/alte  iles  .Jinlenthiims 
mill  lUr  JikIih  in  ilt-r  tlei/eutrart  (ibid.  18b')): — l>ie  lie- 
liifioH  ,li«  .Imli-nthumii  (ibid.  184(;;  2(1  ed.  1848)  :_///(- 
ijrilt-niriirlujf  Hnceyniu)  im  Jiidinlhiim  ( ibid.  184.^>) : — 
/mil  (ifurhichle  tlrt  Jii)lriithutiui  von  Mmdflssohn  bin  aiif 
dir  tlif/itiirarl,  nebst  Celn-rxicht  drr  iiltrrn  Itdiifions-  mid 
Kuliiiryfihichir  (  Frankfort-oii-i he-Main,  18.')7).  See 
Knr-t,  Hibl.  Jiid.  iii,  388 ;  Jost,  (iesch.  </.  Judenlh.  a,  s. 
Seritn,  iii,  380  wj. ;  Griltz,  Gench.  d.  Judeii,  xi,  5G8  sq. 
(B.  P.) 


Stern,  "Wilhelm,  a  German  professor,  was  born 
April  22,  17'.I2.  at  Musbach,  and  died  IMarch  31,  1873,  at 
Carlsrube,  having  for  forty  years  been  teacher  and  di- 
rector of  the  evangelical  seminary  there.  He  wrote, 
Erfahninyen,  (IrundsUtze  vnd  Gnindziiye  fiir  bihlisch- 
ch'ristlichen  Reliyionsuuterrichl  (Carlsrube,  1833):  — 
Gischivht/iches  Sprttchbuch  zur  Wicilerhobinii  der  hi- 
hlischeu  Ci'eschichlen  fiir  christl.  Schuleii  (ibid.  1844): — 
Lehrbiichlein  des  chnstl.  Glatibens  nach  der  heiliyen 
Schrift,  etc.  (ibid.  1853)  : — Fiinfzehn  messiaiiische  Psal- 
men  (Barmen,  1870 ;  new  ed.  1872)  : — Erklariing  der  vier 
Evanyelien  (Carlsrube,  1807-69,  2  vols.).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  12G9;  Delitzsch,  Saat  avf  Hoffnung,  x, 
132  sq.,  184  sq. ;  llauck,  Theolog.  Juhresbericht,  1870, 
vi,  573 ;  1872,  viii,  t)73.     (B.  P.) 

Sterne  (or  Stearne),  John  (1),  a  physician  and 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  born  at  Ardbraccan,  County  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  in  1622.  He  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Dublin,  became  a  fellow,  was  ejected  because  of 
his  loyalty,  but  reinstated  at  the  Restoration.  He  died 
in  1669.  His  writings  are,  Aphorismi  de  Felicitate 
(Dublin,  1654,  8vo;  twice  reprinted): — De  Morte  Dis- 
sertatio  (iliid.  1656,  1659,  8vo)  : — Animm  Medela,  seu  de 
Beatitudine  et  Miseria  (ibid.  1658, 4to) : — A  driani  Heer- 
boordii  IHspvtutionum  de  Concvrsu  Examen  (ibid.  1658, 
4to)  : — De  Eleclione  et  Reprobatione  (ibid.  1662, 4to)  : — to 
this  is  added  Mamnhictio  ad  Vitum  Probum : — De  Obsti- 
natione,  opus  poslhumum,  pietani  Christiana  -  Stoicam 
scholastico  more  suadens,  ]iublished  in  1672  by  Mr,  Dod- 
well.     See  Chalmers,  Pioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sterne,  John  (2),  an  Irish  prelate,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
became  successively  vicar  of  Trim,  chancellor  and  de;m 
of  St.  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Droniore  in  1713,  of  Clogher  in 
1717,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
He  laid  out  immense  sums  on  his  episcopal  palaces  and 
on  the  College  of  Dublin,  where  he  built  the  printing- 
house  and  founded  exhibitions.  At  his  death  (June, 
1745)  he  bequeathed  £30,000  to  public  institutions.  His 
only  publications  were,  Tractutns  de  Visitatione  Iiijir- 
morum  (Dublin,  1697,  12mo) : — and  Concio  ad  Clerum. 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Did.  s.  v. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Clonmell,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  Nov.  24,  1713. 
After  moving  from  place  to  place  with  his  family,  he 
was  entered  at  a  school  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  where 
he  remained  till  1731.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  January,  1736,  and  that  of  A.JI.  in 
1740.  During  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  through 
his  uncle,  James  Sterne,  prebendary  of  Durham,  olitained 
the  living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  ]irebend  of  York. 
Through  his  wife  he  secured  the  living  of  Stillington. 
He  resided  for  twenty  years  principally  at  Sutton.  In 
1762  he  went  to  France,  and  in  17))4  to  Italy.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  died  at  his  lodgings  in  London 
March  18,  1768.  He  wrote.  Sermons  (Lond.  1760,  2 
vols.;  of  which  there  are  many  subsequent  editions): 
—  The  Life  and  Ojdnions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent, 
(  Yorl<,  1759,  2  vols.  12mo):  —  A  Sentimental  .lourney 
through  France  and  Italy  (Lond.  1768,  2  vols.  12mo)  : — 
Letters  (ibid.  1775,  3  vols.  12mo).  For  information  as 
to  editions  of  these  several  works,  many  of  which  are 
strongly  tinged  with  immoral  sentiments,  see  Allibonc, 
Jjict.  of  liril.  and  A  nwr.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sterne,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
at  Manslicld,  Nottingbanishire,  in  159().  He  was  ad- 
mitteil  to  Triniry  College,  (_'anibridgc,  in  KU  I.  taking 
bis  degree  of  A.B.  in  1614,  and  that  of  A.]\I.  in  1618. 
In  1620  he  removed  to  Benet  College,  and  was  elected 
fellow  July  10,  1623.  He  proceeded  B.I),  the  following 
year,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, 1627.  Appointed  one  of  the  university  (ircacliers  in 
1626,  he  was  selecled  as  one  of  Dr.  Love's  opponents  in 
the  |diilosopliic;il  act,  kept  for  I  lie  cnterlainnient  of  the 
Spanisli  and  Austrian  ambassadors.     In  1632   he  was 
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made  president  of  the  college,  and  in  March,  1G33,  mas- 
ter of  Jesus  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1(335.  He  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Hareton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1(141,  but  did  not  get 
possession  till  the  summer  following.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  presented  in  1634  to  the  living  of  Yeovilton, 
Somerset  County,  through  the  favor  of  Laud,  who  chose 
him  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  seized  by 
Cromwell,  and  ejected  from  all  his  preferments;  but 
after  some  years  was  released,  and  permitted  to  retire  to 
Stevanage,  Hertfordshire,  where  he  supported  himself 
till  the  Restoration  by  keeping  a  private  school.  Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Savoy  Conference  and  in  the  revisal  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Frewen, 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  York,  which  position  he  held  | 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  .Jan.  18,  1083.  Besides  some  ' 
Latin  verses,  he  published.  Comment  on  Psa.  ciii  (Lond. 
1649, 8vo) : — Summa  Logicce  (1G86, 8vo),  published  after 
his  death : — and  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Polyglot.  See  Chalmers,  Bing.  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog. 
s.  V. 

Sternhold,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and  psalm.o- 
dist,  was  born  (according  to  Wood)  in  Hampshire,  or 
as  Holinshed  says,  at  Southampton;  but  Atkins  (f/ist. 
of  Gloucestershire)  affirtns  that  he  was  born  at  Awre, 
twelve  miles  from  Gloucester.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
but  not  long  enough  to  take  any  degree.  The  office  of 
groom  of  the  robes  to  Henr}'  VHI  was  secured  to  him, 
and  he  was  continued  in  the  same  office  by  Edward 
VL  He  died  in  1540.  He  versified  tifty-one  of  the 
Psalms,  which  were  first  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch, 
1549,  with  the  title  All  such  Psalm.s  afs  Thomas  Sterne- 
hold,  late  Groom  of  the  Kinges  Majestyes  Robes,  did  in 
his  Lyfetyme  Drawe  into  English  Metre.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  translation  by  John  Hopkins  (fifty-eight 
psalms),  William  Whittingham  (five  psalms),  Thomas 
Norton  (twenty -seven  psalms),  Robert  Wisdome  (Psa. 
xxv),  and  others.  The  complete  version  was  entitled 
The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Collected  into  English  Metre 
by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  flopkins.  and  others,  etc.  (printed  in 
1562,  by  .John  Day).  Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs, 
etc.,  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  the  authenticity  is  doubt- 
ed. For  further  particulars  as  to  editions,  etc.,  see  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Authors,  a.  V.     See  Psalmody. 

Sterope,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was — 1.  A  Pleiad, 
the  wife  or  mother  of  CEnomaus  (ApoUod.  iii,  10, 1)  and 
daughter  of  Atlas  (Paus.  v,  10,  5). 

2.  Daughter  of  Pleuron  and  Xantippe,  and  sister  of 
Agenor  and  Leophontes  (Apollod.  i,  7,  7). 

3.  Daughter  of  Cepheus  of  Tegea.  Her  father  de- 
clined to  join  Hercules  in  the  war  against  the  Hippo- 
cocintides,  because  he  feared  an  invasion  of  the  Argives 
during  his  absence.  Hercules  therenjion  gave  to  Ster- 
ope a  brazen  lock  of  Medusa's  hair,  which  he  had  him- 
self obtained  from  Minerva.  This,  displayed  in  the  face 
of  an  advancing  foe,  would  transform  every  warrior  into 
stone.  Cepheus  was  thus  induced  to  j<iin  in  a  war  in 
which  he  and  his  twenty  sons  lost  their  lives  (Apollod. 
ii,7,3). 

4.  A  daughter  of  Acastus,  whose  career  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Peleus  (Apollod.  iii,  13.  3~). 

5.  A  daughter  of  Porthaon,  and  mother  of  the  Sirens 
(Apollod.  1,7, 10). 

Sterry,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Providence,  K.  I.,  in  17()6,  and  studied  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, hut  did  not  take  the  fidl  cnll(>giate  course. 
About  1790  he  removed  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  wliere  be 
established  himself  as  printer,  author,  and  ()ublisher. 
Jlr.  Sterry  was  converted  soon  after  his  removal  to  Nor- 
wich, and  joined  the  Baptist  Ciiiinh  there,  and  on  Dec. 
25,  1800,  he  was  ordained  its  minister.  The  Church  he 
served  was  very  poor,  in  no  year  paying  him  a  salary 
exceeding  $100,  so  that  he  continued  his  mechanical 


and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  Norwich  Nov.  5, 
1823.  He  published,  with  his  brother  Consider,  The 
American  Youth  (1790,  8vo): — Arithmetic  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  (1795): — in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Northrup,  JJirine  ,Songs : — and  in  conjunction  with 
Epaphras  Porter  he  edited  and  published  The  True  Re- 
publican, a  newspaper  (June,  1804).  See  Sprague,  .in- 
nals  (fthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  407. 

SteilCO  (in  Latin  Steuchus  and  Engiihinvs).  AfJOSTi- 
NO,  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  in  1496  at  (Jul^bio  (in 
L'mbria),  and  admitted  in  1513  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Canons  of  St.  Saviour,  where  he  left  off  his  sur- 
name Guido.  For  a  long  time  he  gained  a  scanty  live- 
lihood by  teaching  the  Oriental  languages,  theology, 
and  antiquities;  but  in  1525  he  was  sent  to  Venice  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  rich  library  formed  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Castello.  He  afterwards  became 
prior  of  his  order  at  Gubbio,  and  in  1538  was  made  bish- 
op of  Chisamo,  in  Candia;  but  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
where  in  1542  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Alessandro 
as  praifect  of  the  Vatican  lii)rary.  He  there  wrote 
many  works  on  sacred  antiquities  and  exegesis  (for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.v.),  and  final- 
ly died  at  A'enice  in  1549. 

Steudel,  Johann  Christian  Fkiedrtch.  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  was  born  Oct. 
25,  1779,  at  Esslingen,  in  Wlirtemberg.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  while  there  began  the  study  of  He- 
brew and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Old-Test,  studies 
of  his  later  days.  In  1797  he  was  admitted  to  the  the- 
ological institution  at  Tiibingen,  where  Storr's  tenden- 
cy was  then  represented  by  F'latt,  Silsskind,  and  others. 
He  afterwards  served  two  years  as  vicar  at  Oberessling- 
en,  and  then  returned  to  Tubingen  as  tutor.  Schmir- 
rer's  lectures  on  the  Arabic  language  now  stimulated 
Steudel  to  prepare  himself  to  teach  Oriental  languages, 
and  he  availed  himself,  in  1808.  of  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  viscount  Von  Palm  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  Persian  at  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  De  Sacy,  Langles,  Chezy,  etc.  On  his  return  in  1810 
he  was,  however,  at  first  employed  in  the  pulpit,  being 
made  deacon  at  Canstatt  and  Tubingen ;  but  an  aca- 
demical career  was  opened  for  him  by  the  opportunity 
of  giving  private  tuition  to  backward  students.  In 
1815  he  became  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty, 
though  he  retained  his  position  in  the  ministry.  In 
1822  he  addetl  the  charge  of  the  early  service  in  the 
town  church  and  an  inspectorship  in  the  seminary  to 
his  engagements,  and  in  1826  he  became  senior  of  the 
faculty  and  first  inspector.  His  lectures  at  first  were 
confined  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the 
Old  Test.;  after  a  time  he  included  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  his  course;  and  from  1826  he  <lelivered  reg- 
ular lectures  on  dogmatics  and  apologetics.  He  was 
likewise  a  diligent  and  fruitful  writer,  though  not  in  the 
field  of  Old-Test,  literature  where  he  was  most  at  home. 
He  preferred  to  write  on  systematic  theology.  A  few 
academical  essays,  of  which  that  of  18,30,  entitled  Vete- 
risne  Testam.  lAbris  fn.iit  Xotio  Manifestiab  Occulto  Dis- 
tingvendi  Xumini.i,  is  the  most  important,  and  several 
reviews  and  articles  in  Bengel's  Archiv,  and  in  the  Tii- 
binger  Zeitschr.fiir  Theologie  (founded  by  him  in  1828), 
constitute  all  that  he  published  in  his  own  special  line 
of  work.  His  lectures  on  Old-Test,  theology  were  pul)- 
lished  after  his  death  by  Oehler,  in  1840  (Berlin).  His 
interest  in  systematic  theology  proliably  grew  out  of 
the  importance  he  attached  to  ipicstions  relating  to  the- 
ological principles.  In  1814  he  wrote  Ctber  die  lialt- 
barkeit  d.  Glaubens  an  geschichtliche,  ho/iere  Offenbnrung 
Gottes.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  not  to 
ignore  any  important  theological  scheme,  but  rather  to 
test  it  by  the  rule  of  unalterable  truth;  and  he  conse- 
(picntly  fought  his  way  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  (-areer  as  a  theologian.  He  broke  a  lance  with 
nearly  every  prominent  theologian  of  his  time  in  the 
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belief  that  controversy  reveals  the  truth ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  es-seniially  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  un- 
able to  advance  as  rapidly  as  more  recent  thinkers,  be- 
cause he  believed  tliat  the  new  theolo^'y  was  not  doiii},' 
justice  to  many  features  of  the  older  siipranaturalism; 
but  he  foui^ht"  every  new  departure  fairly  and  in  its 
principles,  so  that  lie  secured  the  respect  of  the  bettor 
class  amonj^  his  opponents,  e.  g.  Schleiermacher,  in  rc- 
8|>onse  to  whom  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises 
{I'ebfr  das  bti  iilliiiiii/er  Anerkeiimiug  <les  liiitor.  C/iris- 
tii.i  .fick  Jur  d.  Jii/diiiif/  d.  Gldi'heiis  erijehende  Virfahren 
[Tiib.  ZeiUc/ir.  lH;?oj).  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  latest  prominent  representative  of  the  older  Tii- 
bintren  school  of  which  Storr  was  the  head;  but  it  is 
evident  from  his  writings  that  he  occupied  an  inde- 
pendent relation  to  that  school  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  he  by  no  means  ignored  the  progress  of  theologi- 
cal science.  He  retained  the  one-sided  idea  of  that 
school  concerning  religion  and  revelation  which  defines 
religion  as  an  aggregation  of  "opinions,"  etc.,  but  he 
departed  from  the  Storr  method  of  demonstration,  inas- 
much as  he  taught  that  what  the  Bihle  reveals  is  sim- 
ply a  confirmation,  completion,  and  rectification  of  man's 
natural  consciousness  of  the  truth  (comp.  for  Storr's  view, 
Storr's  iJoi/miitik,  §  1."),  note  f ).  .Steudel  was  certainly 
influenced  to  depart  from  the  older  supranaturalist  view 
by  both  F.  H.  Jacohi  and  Schleiermacher.  (On  the  whole 
subject,  see  his  (llanbiiishhre  [1834]).  In  exegesis 
Steudel  displayed  the  deficiencies  of  the  Storr  school; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  hermeneutical  theory  was  bet- 
ter than  his  exegetical  practice.  His  works  contain 
many  sound  arguments  in  support  of  the  historico-gram- 
maiical  method  of  interpretation  as  against  Kanne,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Ilengstenberg  (see  Befuindlunff  d.  Sjii-ache 
d.  heil.  ISchnft  ah  tine  Sprac/ie  d.  Gehtes  [1822,  etc.]). 
He  clearly  recognised  a  historical  progression  in  reve- 
lation, and  consecpiently  different  stages,  and  must  be 
accfirded  the  praise  of  having  furnished  valuable  contri- 
butions towards  the  development  of  Biblical  theology. 
(C)n  this  subject,  comp.  especially  his  articles  entitled 
Blicke  in  d.  idUestamentl.  OffeHbarunij,  in  the  Tiib.  Zeit- 
tchr.  1835,  Nos.  1  and  2).  Steudel  also  wrote  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  practical  interests  of  the  Church, e.g. 
ecclesiastical  union, on  which  he  published,  in  lHll,Ueber 
JMitpiiiLirereiniytiHf/,  in  opposition  to  a  proposed  amal- 
gamation of  the  Protestant  and  Homish  churches;  in 
181G,  liritruff  zur  KfimtiiiKS  d.  Geisles  r/ewisser  Vermitt- 
ler  d.  Frifdens;  in  1822  he  wrote  against  a  proposed 
union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  of  Wi'ir- 
temberg  (L'tberd.  Vereimgimy  beider  evanr/el.  Kircheii ; 
comp. alsf)  I'lbtr  liiicktritt  zum  Lutheii/ium,  in  the  Tiib, 
Zfilnrhr.  1831,  iii,  12.')  sq.).  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  value  of  experiments  within  the  field  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  opposed  iheir  ap[)lication  (comp.  U<ber  Ileil- 
miltelfur  d.  eviim/il.  Kiic/ie,  in  the  Tiib.  Zntuchr.  1832, 
No.  1).  His  other  writings  were  designed  to  promote  in- 
terest for  the  educational  institutions  of  his  country,  etc., 
and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  So  forcefid  a  charac- 
ter as  Steudel  was  not  always  favorably  regarded  by 
his  sufxriors,  and  he  was  fre(|uently  maile  aware  of  the 
fact.  Hut  his  [irincipal  troubles  grew  out  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  new  tendency,  which  was  becoming  all-pow- 
erful at  Tubingen  during  his  later  days.  The  new 
81'bool  "could  not  pardon  his  inability  to  keep  wholly 
wparate  the  scientific  and  the  edifying"  (Haur,  in  Kliip- 
fel's  Gfitr/i.  d.  Tiib.  ( 'iiirirxiHil,  p.  1 1 7  ) ;  and  when  he  vent- 
ured, a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  vol- 
ume rif  Strauss's  f.flM-n  .lisn.  to  issue  a  brief  rejoinder, 
ill  which  he  opposed  to  the  confidence  with  which 
SlraiiKs  bad  [>roiiounced  sentence  of  death  upon  supra- 
naturalism  an  equally  confident  testimony,  "drawn  from 
the  coiiwiousness  of  a  believer,"  to  th(!  vitality  of  su- 
Iiraiiaturali»m,  be  was  smitten  with  the  full  force  of  the 
anger  of  tlie  enraged  crilic  in  the  well-known  tractate 
llerr  l)r.  SI, inli I,  odtr  d.  .Srtbul/uii.ir/iiini/in  d.vcrstiindi- 
Iftn  .Siipriiriiiluralismus  umerer  Titt/e,  a  masterpiece  of 
depreciatory  polemics.     Steudel  resiwnded  quietly  in 


the  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  1837,  ii,  119  sq.,  and  with  this  effort 
closed  his  public  career.  He  was  obliged  by  physical 
ailments  to  submit  to  repeate<l  and  painful  surgical  op- 
erations, and  died  Oct.  24,  1837.  With  regard  to  his 
life  ami  character,  sec  the  memorial  discourse  by  Dor- 
ner  and  the  biographical  sketch  by  Dettinger,  both  pub- 
lished in  the  Tiib.  ZeitKc/ir.  for  1838,  No.  1.  'J'he  latter 
article  contains  also  a  list  of  Steudel's  writings. — Herzog, 
Beal-Eiiri/k/op.  s.  v. 

Stevens,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Andover  in  1720,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1740,  and  was  ordained  INIay  1,  I'M. 
He  was  pastor  in  Kitterj',  Me.,  where  he  labored  luitil 
his  death,  May  18,  1791.  He  published  a  few  occasion- 
al Se7-mo7ts,  See  Sprague,  Aiiiials  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  484. 

Stevens,  Dillon,  a  minister  of  the  TNIethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Hancock,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1794.  He  was  converted  in  his  twenty-fifth  j'ear.  and 
in  1822  united  with  the  New  York  Conference.  When 
the  Troy  Conference  was  set  apart  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  continued  to  labor  until  1846,  when  he 
became  supernumerary.  He  settled  in  Gloversville. 
N.  v.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
Jan.  10,  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  soinid  judgment  and 
intellectual  strength,  well  suited  to  educate  the  Church 
both  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  practical 
duties  of  Christian  life.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1861,  p.  91. 

Stevens,  Isaac  Collins,  a  minister  of  the  ISfeih- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Fulton  County, 
Pa.,  Feb.  15,1833,  and  was  educated  at  Cassville  Sem- 
inary. He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  was 
licensed  to  preach  Aug.  6, 1855,  and  in  1857  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  remained 
with  this  conference  until  its  division,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  formation  of  the  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia Conference.  He  died  Nov.  29, 1869.  See  Minutes 
of  Ammal  Conferences,  1870,  p.  54. 

Stevens,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  in  J 809, 
and  was  converted  in  early  life.  He  joined  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  in  1835,  and  labored  actively 
until  (in  1848)  he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  This 
relation  was  changed  in  1868  to  effective,  and  he  was 
stationed  at  Fremont,  retaining  his  home  in  Epping, 
where  he  died  in  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1869,  p.  104. 

Stevens,  Jedediah  D-wight,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1798. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm.  After  receiving 
a  preparatory  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills.  He  was  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  ISIissions  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  from  1829 
to  1835,  and  also  to  the  Dakota  Indians  from  1835  to 
18.39.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Cortlandville, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1837.  From  1841  to  1844  he  was  acting 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  In 
June,  1844,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Platteville 
Church,  Wis.  He  resigned  this  charge,  and  in  1846 
was  an  evangelist  in  (irant  Comity,  and  in  Lafayette 
County  from  1847  to  1850  ;  (Jrecne  Comity  from  1850  to 
18.54;  was  acting  jiastor  at  F^lkhorn  one  year;  Lafay- 
ette from  1855  to  18.59;  Waterford  from  18.59  to  1862: 
Caldwell's  Prairie  from  1862  to  1864;  Owen,  III.,  from 
1864  to  1866;  AVaiisaii.  Wis.,  in  1867,  his  last  field  of 
labor.     He  died  at  Bdoit.  iMarch  29,  1877.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Stevens,  Joseph  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Brooklield,  Conn.,  Aug.  3,  1801.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  theology  in  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  was  licensed  by  the  Congregational  Associa- 
tion of  Maine,  and  labored  as  a  home  missionary  for  two 
years  in  the  state  at  large,  when  he  was  ordained  over 
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the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Falmouth.  Me.,  in 
1H2G.  In  1834:  he  removed  to  the  South,  to  improve 
liis  health,  and  subsequently  taught  and  preached  at 
Urunswick,  Ga.,  for  two  years  antl  a  half;  at  Darien 
two  years ;  pastor  of  the  Smyrna  and  Betliany  cluirches, 
Newton  County;  supplied  a  church  near  (irifKn  one 
year,  and  Pachitta  Cluirch  tive  years.  lie  died  May  9, 
1800.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  earnest, 
jiractical  preacher.  See  Wihou,  J'rt-sb.  JJint,  Aliiumuc, 
18(51,  p.  107. 

Stevens,  Solomon,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Sept.  5, 1795.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1821  ;  studied  theology  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery  about  the  year  1824.  He  labored  for 
fifteen  years  in  different  places  in  Tompkins  and  (ien- 
esee  counties,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  blessed  with 
several  revivals  of  religion.  In  1840  he  went  to  Ohio, 
spent  some  time  in  Cuyahoga  and  Huron  counties,  and 
was  installed  at  Newton  Falls.  Trumbull  Co.,  in  1843; 
in  1850  he  removed  to  Michigan,  labored  in  several 
places  in  that  state,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Somerset,  Hillsdale  Co.;  in  1859  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  preached  for  his  former  charge  at  Newton 
Falls  until  his  death,  June  7,  1861.  See  Wilson,  Presh. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  197. 

Stevens,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Plaintield,  Conn.,  in  1723.  He  was  ordained 
over  the  Plainfleld  (Separate)  Church  in  1746.  In  1755 
he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  array,  contracted  a  disease, 
and  returned  to  die  at  his  father's  house,  Nov.  15, 1755. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  clear  and  powerful  preach- 
er. Little  is  recorded  of  his  life.  See  Cong.  Q,uarterly, 
1860,  p.  376. 

Stevens,  'William  (1),  a  lay  theologian,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  England,  March 
2, 1732.  He  was  engaged  in  the  hosiery  business,  but  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  study,  obtaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  also  a  consid- 
erable acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Church  fathers, 
and  quite  familiar  with  all  the  orthodox  writers  of  mod- 
ern times.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  theologian  that  Dr.  Douglass,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
said  of  him,  "  Here  is  a  man  who,  though  not  a  bishop, 
yet  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character 
in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church." 
He  died  in  London,  Feb.  6, 1807.  He  wrote,  A  n  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
wherein  are  set  forth  the  Form,  of  its  Government,  the 
Extent  of  its  Potvers,  and  the  Limits  of  our  Obedience 
(anonymous,  1773)  : — Cursory  Observations  on  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Clergy,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Wollaston : — Discourse 
on  the  English  Constitution  (Vll^) -.  —  Strictures  on  a 
Sermon  entitled  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vindi- 
cated, by  R.  Watson  {1776):— The  Revolution  Vindicated, 
etc.,  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  R.  Watson's  accession  sermori 
(1776):— -4   New  and  Faithful  Translation  of  Letters 

from  M.  UA  bbe  de :— .4  Review  of  the  Revieiu  of 

a  New  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  .Ur.  .fones's  Life 
of  Bishop  Home.  He  edited  the  Works  of  Mr.  .Tones, 
with  his  life  (12  vols.  8vo).  The  ^[em<tirs  of  William 
Stevens,  Esq.,  were  printed  for  private  distribution  in 
1812  (8vo),  and  in  1815  for  sale.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Stevens,  "William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Plymouth  (^)unty, 
Mass.,  March  24,  1778.  He  was  converted  in  his  twen- 
ty-second year,  and  in  1804  he  was  received  on  trial  and 
appointed  to  Landaff  Circuit  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
1806  he  was  received  into  fidl  coiuiectiou  in  the  New 
England  Conference.  He  located  in  1813,  but  in  1821 
he  was  readmitted  by  the  Oliio  Conference.  In  1845 
he  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  became  su- 
perannuated in  1846.     He  died  in  IJridgewater,  Heaver 


Co.,  Pa.,  March  1, 1858.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, IHb^,  \>.  114. 

Stevenson,  Ed-ward,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
ISIethodist  Episcopal  ("burch.  South,  was  born  in  Mason 
County,  Ky.,  about  1797.  He  entered  the  Kentucky 
Conference  in  1820,  and  remained  in  it  till  its  division 
in  1846,  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Louisville 
Conference.  He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844,  and  also  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  Louisville  in  1845,  and  organized 
the  Methodist  P2piscopal  Clnirch,  South.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  missionary  secretary  and  assistant  book- 
agent  ;  to  which  latter  ofHce  he  was  re-elected  in  1850. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  chief  book-agent,  and  in  1858 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Rnsselville  Female  Col- 
legiate Institute,  which  position  he  tilled  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  July  6, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  A  nuuul  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1864,  p.  482. 

Stevenson,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Md.,  March  25,  1779. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ; 
studied  theology  privateh' ;  was  licensed  by  Washing- 
ton Presbytery  Oct.  15,  1808;  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  in  June,  1809;  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Two  Ridges  and  Forks  of  Wheeling  churches  in  West 
Alexander,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  for  sev- 
enteen years,  during  which  time  his  earnest  missionary 
spirit  led  him  to  make  several  excursions  into  the  des- 
titute West.  In  1825  he  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation,  so  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time 
to  his  new  and  more  destitute  field  of  labor.  He  fixed 
his  home  in  Bellefontaine,  Logan  Co.,  O.  In  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  he  continued  to  labor  for  forty 
years,  traversing  for  many  years  a  missionary  circuit  of 
many  miles,  with  thirteen  preaching  stations,  at  several 
of  which  he  subsequently  formed  churches.  He  con- 
tinued pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bellefontaine  until  in- 
creasing infirmities  led  him  to  retire  from  active  duties, 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home,  Feb. 
24,  1865.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  holy  man.  "  Zeal  char- 
acterized him,  proved  by  much  missionary  work  for  the 
destitute  of  our  own  race  and  for  the  Indians,  and  by  his 
active  labor  for  Christ  to  the  age  of  eighty-six."  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  IJist.  A  Inianac,  1866,  p.  171.  "  (J.  L.  S.) 

Stevenson,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1818.  He  was  converted  in  his 
eighteenth  year;  studied  in  the  high-school  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Allen,  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1837-39 ;  then  emi- 
grated to  America ;  graduated  at  Franklin  College  in 
September,  1842,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1845  ;  was  licensed  by  the  Ohio 
Presbytery  June  11,  1845;  and  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Montour,  I'a.,  June  17, 1846.  Tlierc  he 
labored  with  great  success  until  January,  1854,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Spruce 
Creek  Valley,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  the  pure 
Gospel  until  he  became  chaplain  of  the  6th  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  continued  in  militarj' 
life  in  the  country's  cause,  enduring  many  hardships 
and  privations,  till  his  death,  Feb.  10, 1867.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  148.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stevenson,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episco|)al  C^hurcli.  South,  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, near  a  station  called  Ninety-six  (on  the  then  fron- 
tier), Oct.  4,  17t)8.  He  united  with  the  Church  June  1. 
1800,  and  joined  tlie  itinerant  ministry  in  1811,  going 
to  South  Arkansas  in  1^>13,  and  soon  after  to  Louisiana. 
The  last  regular  work  he  did  was  in  Caddo  Parish, 
liolding  at  that  time  a  supernumerary  relation.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  he  became  superannuated,  and  held 
that  relation  until  his  death,  March  5,  1857.  See  Min- 
vtes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
1858."  p.  808. 

Steward  ("^b,  sar,  usually  rendered  "  prince ;"  f^ri- 
TpoTro£,  oiKovo^ois),  one  who  manages  the  affairs  or 
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superintends  the  household  of  another,  as  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  did  that  of  Abraham  (^(icn.  xv.  2).  Great 
Coiitidciice  was  reposed  in  those  wlio  held  such  au  otlioe, 
and  hence  I'aul  describes  Christian  ministers  as  the 
Stewards  of  (iod  over  his  Church  and  family  (Titus  i,  7). 
Iklievers  also  are  described  as  stewards  of  (iod's  jjifts 
and  graces,  to  dispense  the  benefits  of  them  to  the  world 
(I  IVt.  iv.  lit).  Our  Lord  frequently  uses  the  n'S])on- 
sibilities  belouicinjr  to  the  office  of  a  steward  for  the 
pur|H>se  of  ilhistraiinf;  his  rcasoniufi.  In  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  steward,  who  defrauds  his  master  by  col- 
lusion with  the  debtors  (Luke  xvi),  the  illustration  is 
confined  to  the  policy  of  the  conduct  pursued,  and  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  respecting  its  moral  pro]>ricty. 
(On  the  proverbial  dishonesty  of  modern  Oriental  jrak- 
kils  or  agents  of  this  kind,  see  Thomson.  Liind  and 
Jiook;  i,  bl7  sq.)  The  exhortation  which  follows  is 
merely  advice  to  manage  worldly  goods  with  such  lib- 
erality and  generosity  as  will  promote  the  cause  of  true 
piety,  Christian  charity,  and  enlightened  benevolence, 
and  not  to  exercise  the  rights  of  property  too  harshly. 
See  the  monographs  on  this  passage  cited  by  Danz, 
M'orlerb.  s.  v.  "  Lucas,"  Xos.  7G-93. 

STE\V.\RD,  one  who  manages  the  domestic  concerns 
of  a  family,  religious  house,  or  episcopal  estate.  Called 
also  Skxksciial  (q.  v.). 

STEWARD,  a  Church  officer  among  the  IMethodists. 

1.  Methodist  Episcapal. — The  luimber  of  stewards  on 
each  charge  varies  from  three  to  nine.  They  are  nom- 
inated by  the  preacher  in  charge,  but  the  Quarterly 
Conference  has  the  right  of  affirmation  or  rejection. 
They  hold  office  for  one  year,  subject  to  reafipointment, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  office  are  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference.  They  should  be  "  men  of  solid  piety, 
who  both  know  and  love  the  Methodist  doctrine  and 
discijiline.  and  of  good  natural  and  acquired  abilities  to 
transact  the  temporal  business."  Their  duties  are  thus 
detineii:  '"To  take  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money 
or  other  provision  collected  for  the  support  of  preachers 
.  .  .  and  apply  the  same  as  the  Discipline  directs;  to 
make  an  accurate  return  of  every  exjtenditure  of  money, 
whether  to  the  preachers,  the  sick,  or  the  poor;  to  seek 
the  needy  and  distressed  in  order  to  relieve  and  comfort 
them;  to  inform  the  preachers  of  any  sick  or  disorderly 
[jcrsons;  to  tell  the  preachers  what  tliey  tliink  wrong 
in  them;  to  attend  the  (piarterly  meetings,  and  the 
leaders'  and  stewards'  meetings;  to  give  advice,  if  asked, 
in  (ilanning  the  circuit;  to  attend  committees  for  the 
application  of  money  to  churches;  to  give  counsel  in 
matters  of  arliitration;  to  provide  elements  for  the 
Ixird's  supper;  to  write  circular  letters  to  the  s<icieties 
in  the  circuit  to  be  more  liberal,  if  need  be;  as  also  to 
let  them  know,  when  occasion  requires,  the  state  of  the 
tem|ioral  concerns  at  the  last  <iuarterly  meeting."  One 
of  them  is  the  district  steward,  wiio  represents  liis  indi- 
viilual  Church  in  the  district  stewards'  meeting;  an- 
other the  recording  steward,  wlio  makes  and  preserves 
the  records  of  the  (Miurch.  The  stewards  are  amenable 
to  the  (^uarierly  Conference,  which  has  jiower  to  dismiss 
or  change  them.  In  the  division  of  tlie  lal)or  between 
stewards  and  trustees,  the  former  alteiid  to  all  tlic  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Churcii  for  ministerial  and  Ijenev- 
olcntjiurposes;  thelalter  to  all  the  Jinancial  interests  con- 
necter! with  the  Church  |)roperty.  They  have  no  right 
to  incur  any  debt  which  is  binding  on  the  property  of  the 
Cluirrh;  and  hence  it  is  their  duty  to  comjilete  their 
collect i< PUS.  and  to  meet  their  obligations  annually. 

2.  /•-■/////iVi  W'luli'ijiiu.—  Xw  this  connection  tlu;  office 
of  Rteward  embraces  four  departments,  viz.  cirniit,  soci- 
fly,  poor,  and  cfiiiptl  stewards.  They  are  usually  ap- 
poiiited  at  the  DecemlM-r  cpiarterly  meeting  ;  the  society 
and  i««or  stewards  at  the  first  leaders'  meeting  in  .lanu- 
ary.  Their  term  of  office  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
hilt  they  arc  eligible  for  re-election  for  three  years  suc- 
CCMively. 

(1.)  77(*  dutiei  i<f  the  circuit  stewards  are:   1.  To  ex- 


amine at  each  quarterly  meeting  the  books  of  the  so- 
ciety stewarils,  and  receive  moneys  raised  for  support 
of  the  ministry.  2.  To  pay  each  circuit  preacher  the 
allowance  due  him.  3.  To  meet  all  demands  for  house- 
rent,  taxes,  etc.,  and  provide  suitable  furnished  homes 
for  the  preachers.  4.  To  keep  the  accounts  of  the  cir- 
cuit; to  transmit  each  quarter  to  the  district  treasurer 
of  the  Children's  Fund  whatever  moneys  may  be  due 
from  the  circuit  to  that  fund,  or  to  receive  from  him 
what  the  circuit  is  entitled  to.  h.  To  attend,  during 
the  transaction  of  monetary  business,  the  sittings  of 
both  the  ainnial  and  financial  district  meetings.  6.  To 
act  as  the  official  chaimel  through  which  the  commimi- 
cations  from  the  circuit  are  transmitted  to  the  Confer- 
ence. 7.  To  audit,  in  conjunction  with  the  superin- 
tendent minister,  the  accounts  of  all  trust -estates  in  the 
circuit  that  are  settled  on  the  provisions  of  the  Model 
Deed.  8.  To  take  the  initiative  in  the  invitation  of 
ministers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(2.)  Duties  of  the  Society  Sleirard. —  1.  "With  the  min- 
isters and  leaders,  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral interests  of  the  societies.  2.  To  attend  the  leaders' 
and  quarterly  meetings,  and  receive  and  pay  over  mon- 
eys for  support  of  ministers.  3.  To  provide  for  the 
taking  of  collections.  4.  To  attend  to  the  supply  of 
the  pulpit,  and  prepare  or  sign  notices  intended  for  an- 
nouncement from  the  pulpit ;  to  prepare  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and,  in  case  there  is  no  poor-steward, 
the  Lord's  supper  and  love-feasts.  5.  To  provide,  when 
necessary,  a  suitable  home  for  the  preacher  who  offici- 
ates. 

(3.)  Duties  of  the  Pooi-- Stewards. — 1.  To  attend  the 
leaders'  meetings,  and  pay  out,  as  sanctioned  by  them, 
the  poor-moneys.  2.  To  furnish  the  minister  with  the 
names  of  sick  and  poor  members.  3.  To  proviiie  for  the 
Lord's  supper  and  for  love-feasts.  4.  To  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fund. 

(4.)  Chapel  Stewards  are  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  of  the  circuit, 
and  on  them  devolves  the  general  oversight  of  the 
chapel  and  furniture,  its  cleaning,  warming,  lighting, 
etc.;  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  sexton  and  pay 
his  salary,  and  attend  meetings  of  the  trustees.  See 
Discijiline  of  the  M,  E.  Church  ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Stevrart,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  IMethod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty, Ya.,  in  April,  1810.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined 
the  Church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836.  He 
was  adn)itred  into  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1839; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  January,  1841,  and  elder  in  No- 
vendjer,  1842.  lie  travelled  from  1839  to  1854,  when 
he  became  supernumerary,  living  in  Prince  George 
County,  Ya.,  till  January,  1800,  when  he  became  stew- 
ard of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Murfreesborough, 
N.  C.  In  18(57  he  was  superaniuiated,  but  continued  to 
hold  the  above  position  until  his  death,  March  4, 1872. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.E.  Church, 
South,  1872,  p.  (554. 

SteTArart,  Archibald  Sinclair,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Palatine,  N.  V.,  May  3,  1823.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  united  with  the  Cluirch  at  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1840  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Wisconsin,  and  received  his  ])reparation  for 
college  at  the  AVaukesha  Academy.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  from  wliich  he  graduated  in  1H,")2.  After 
graduation,  be  taught  sclioul  at  Nyack,  on  the  Hudson, 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  ami  then  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  185tJ. 
On  Oct.  11  of  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  il)(!  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  succeeding 
October  was  ordained  an  evangelist.  Receiving  a  com- 
mission from  the  Board  of  Donu'stic  INIissions,  he  com- 
menced bis  labors  at  Port  Washington,  where  he  was 
successful  in  gathering  ami  organizing  a  Church,  and 
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others  at  Ulva  and  Grafton,  in  the  bounds  of  the  I'res- 
bytery  of  Milwaukee.  He  closed  his  labors  in  that  field 
in  1861,  returned  to  Nyack,  joined  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wald- 
burg.  After  a  service  of  ten  years  he  resigned,  and 
removed  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1872  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Langcliff  Church  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna.  Here  he  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  among  a  people  devotedly  attached  to  him.  His 
last  sermon — which  he  finished  writing  late  on  Satur- 
da\'  night,  but  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach — 
was  from  the  words  of  the  Lord,  "  It  is  finished."  He 
died  Jan.  1,  187(3,  in  great  peace  and  triumph.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  humility  and  earnest  piety,  and  all  who 
knew  him  loved  him.      (\V.  P.  8.) 

Stewart,  Dugald,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
writer,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1753,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high-school  and  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Keid,  of  Glasgow.  From 
Glasgow  he  was  recalled,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  as- 
sist his  father;  on  whose  decease,  in  1785,  he  succeeded 
to  the  professorship.  He,  however,  exchanged  it  for 
the  chair  of  moral  philoso|)hy,  which  he  had  tilled  in 
1778,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Ferguson  in  America. 
In  1780  he  began  to  receive  pupils  into  his  house,  and 
many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  imbibed  their  knowledge  under  his 
roof.  It  was  not  till  1792  that  he  came  forward  as  an 
author.  He  then  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind.  He  died  June  11,  1828, 
after  having  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of 
modern  philosophical  writers.  As  a  writer  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  as  a  public  speaker;  as  an  original,  a 
profound,  and  a  cautious  thinker;  as  an  expounder  of 
truth  ;  as  an  instructor  of  vouth;  as  an  elegant  scholar; 
as  an  accomplished  gentleman;  in  the  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  the  social  duties;  in  uncompromising  consist- 
ency and  rectitude  of  principle ;  in  unbending  indepen- 
dence; in  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  domestic 
affections;  in  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety;  in  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  his  life  —  few  have  excelled 
him;  and,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who,  to  so  many  of  the  perfections,  has  added 
so  few  of  the  imperfections,  of  human  nature.  Stewart's 
publications  are  as  follows:  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Ilumun  Mind  (vol.  i,  1792;  vol.  ii,  1814,  Edinb. 
and  Lond.  4to)  : — Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy  (Edinb. 
1793,  8vo)  •.—Life  and  Writings  of  Wm.  Robertson,  D.D. 
(1801,  8vo) :— /vj/e  and  Writinys  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D. 
(ibid.  1803,  8vo)  :— Philosophical  Essays  (1810,  4to)  :— 
Philosophy  of  the  A  ctice  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man 
(ibid.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo).  Most  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them,  see  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  A  itfhors,  s.  v. 

Stewart,  Ephraim  C,  a  minister  of  the  ^leth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  horn  in  Tuscarora  Valley, 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1833.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice,  but  in  1870  he  commenced 
teaching  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  Cassville,  Pa. 
In  1871  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conference  in  1872,  but  after  a  few  months 
was  attacked  by  consumption,  and  died  at  his  ])arents' 
ht)me,  March  8,  1873,  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1874,  p.  39, 

Stewart,  Franklin,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Ga.,  Oct.  19,  1824.  His  conversion  took  place  .June  19, 
1844,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach  Oct.  25,  1845.  In 
184G  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference, 
and  in  1853  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  St.  Mary's 
District,  He  died  July  8,  1855.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1856,  p.  637, 


Stewart,  George,  an  Associate  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  (ireencastle.  Pa.,  in  17X2,  and  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1805.  In  November  of  that 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  class  tliat  entered 
the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  untler  the  care  of  l^r.  .John  M.  Mason.  In  June, 
1809,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  settled  as  pastor  in 
Bloomingburgh,  Sullivan  Co.,  in  that  state.  He  re- 
tained this  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Se])t.  20, 
1818.  For  several  years  he  was  the  principal  teacher 
of  an  academy  in  lUoomingburgh.  Mr.  Stewart  had 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  preacher,  his  discourses  be- 
ing of  a  deeply  evangelical  tone,  thoroughly  logical  in 
their  construction,  simple  and  chaste  in  style,  and  every 
way  fitted  to  render  intelligible  and  impressive  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  ix,  135. 

Stewart,  Henry  Greene,  a  Bajitist  minister, 
was  born  at  Clarendon,  Yt.,  April  12,  1812.  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1839.  He 
spent  two  years  in  theological  study  at  the  Newton  In- 
stitution, and  then  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Cimilierland  Hill,  1!.  I.,  where  he  remained 
nine  years  (1841-50).  After  having  been  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  two  years,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  was  one  of  its  agents  for  eight  years  (I852-G0).  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Warwick,  K.  I.,  Church  two  years, 
and  then,  for  two  years,  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau ;  for  three  years,  the  missionary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Convention  ;  and  for  one  year  Indian  agent 
in  the  emplov  of  the  United  States  government.  He 
died  in  Nevada,  July  27,  1871,      (J,  C.  S.) 

SteTwart,  Isaac  Ingersoll,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Absecom, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1806.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  and  three  years  later  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  in  the 
same  year  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1857  he 
took  a  supernumerary  relation;  in  1858  he  became  ef- 
fective; in  1862  supernumerary.  In  18(i3  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  United  States  Hospital,  Keo- 
kuk, la.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  15, 1864.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p,  178. 

Stewart,  John  (1),  the  apostle  to  the  Wyandots, 
was  a  mulatto,  with  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  and  was 
born  of  free  parents  in  Virginia.  While  yet  a  youth  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  1814  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  yireach,  and  to  journey  towards  the  Nortii-west 
with  that  object  in  view.  Acting  upon  this  iin])ression, 
he  travelled  until  he  came  to  the  Wyandot  Reservation 
at  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  he  labored  with  considera- 
ble success,  and  in  February,  1817,  the  revival  broke  out 
afresh.  Stewart  continued  to  work  among  them  until 
the  Wyandot  nation  became  Christianized.  In  1819 
the  Ohio  C'onference  took  charge  of  the  mission,  and 
Stewart  labored  with  tlie  white  preachers  till  his  death, 
in  1860,     See  Zion's  Herald,  Jan.  16,  1861. 

SteT?yart,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Ejiiscopal  Church,  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  in 
1795,  went  to  Ohio  in  1803,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
1815,  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1817,  and  worked  effectively  within  its  bounds  for 
forty  vears.  He  retired  in  1858,  and  siient  the  remain- 
der ot^his  life  in  Illinois  among  his  children.  He  died 
iSIarch  1(1,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
187(>,  p.  132. 

Stew^art,  Kenian  Spencer,  a  minister  of  the 
IMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  was  born  in  Craven 
County,  N.  C,  June  9,  18 18,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
186().  He  received  his  license  to  preach  in  1873,  and 
was  the  same  year  admitted  to  the  Memphis  Conference, 
but  was  innnediately  transferred  to  the  St,  Louis  Con- 
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fcrence.  His  health  was,  however,  permanently  im- 
paireti,  and  he  liied  at  the  residence  of  liis  lallitr, 
Kutherlord  Station,  Ciibson  Co.,  Tenii.,  Aui^.  3,  US75. 
Siee  Miiiiilfs  of  A  imual  Con/eretices  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
iSouth,  1875,  p.  -lii. 

Stewart,  Thoraas  G.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
n)ini>ter.  was  linrii  in  New  Jersey  in  ITIH).  received  on 
trial  in  the  rhiladel|iliia  Conference  in  l«aO,  and  tilled 
the  followinj;  ai)pointinents:  in  1830,  Pemberton  Cir- 
cuit; in  1831,  Herijen  Neck  Mission;  in  1832-33,  Free- 
hold Circuit:  in  1834-35,  Tiickerton  ;  in  183(5,  Cross- 
wicks;  in  1837-38,  New  Egypt;  in  1839-40,  Cumber- 
land; in  1841-42.  Salem;  in  1843-44,  Sweedsborough ; 
in  1845-40,  Moorestown.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1848.  In 
his  ministerial  work  he  was  persevering,  bold,  and  firm, 
and  distinguishe<l  for  a  noble  ambition  of  winning  souls. 
.See  Miimtirs  oj'Aunnal  Confcrenceg,  iv,  217, 

Sthenelaus,  a  Dardan  warrior  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 
He  was  the  son  of  Ith.-vmenes,  and  was  slain  by  Patro- 
clus  (Homer,  //.  xvi,  58G). 

StheuSld,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  Grecian 
mythciliigy — (1)  a  daughter  of  Danaus  (Apollod.  ii,  1, 
5) ;  (2)  a  daughter  of  Acastus,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Mentetius,  and  by  him  the  mother  of  the  heroic  Patro- 
clus  (ibid,  iii,  12."  8). 

SthenSlus,  a  name  which  occurs  repeatedly  in 
Grecian  mythology.  1.  A  son  of  Capaneus  and  Evadne, 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  a  famous  hero.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Trojan  war  (Apollod.  iii,  7,  2;  Homer,  II. 
ii,  564).  2.  The  father  of  Cometes  and  lover  of  ^Egia- 
lia,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Diomede.  He  overcame  the 
chastity  of  the  otherwise  virtuous  woman  by  the  aid  of 
Venus  herself,  and  eventually  expelled  the  hero  from 
his  king<lom  (Apollod.  i.  8i; ;  Ovid,  I  his,  350 ;  Homer,  //. 
v,  412  s<).).  3.  .\  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who 
became  the  father  of  Eurystheus,  the  deadly  foe  of  Her- 
cules. He  was  slain  by  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
(Homer, //.  xix,  116;  Apollod.  ii,  4,  5,  etc. ;  Uy gin.  Fab. 
244).  4.  A  son  of  Actor  and  companion  of  Hercules  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Amazons  (Apollon.  IJhod.  ii, 
911).  5.  A  son  of  .\ndrogeos  and  grandson  of  Jlinos, 
who  with  his  brother  Alc;«us  was  taken  away  from 
Paros  by  Hercules,  in  punishment  for  the  hostile  sur- 
prise in  which  his  followers  suffered  harm  at  the  hands 
of  the  sons  of  Minos  (Apollod.  ii,  5,  9,  etc.). 

Stheuias,  a  surname  of  the  Grecian  Mhm-va  at 
Tni'/.cne. 

Sthenius,  a  surname  of  Zcm.«,  inider  which  he  had 
an  altar  in  a  rock  near  Hermioiie,  and  inider  which 
i-Egeus  concealed  the  sword  by  which  he  intended  to 
recognise  his  son  Theseus  (Pausan.  ii,  32,  7;  34,  6). 

Stheno,  one  of  the  Phorcides  or  Gorgons  in  Grecian 
myibolii;.'y,  a  sister  to  Jledusa. 

Sthenobcea,  also  called  Antea,  a  personage  in 
(Jrcciaii  inytbology  represented  as  the  wife  of  the  Ar- 
rive king  Pratus,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Lycian  king 
lobates.  She  fell  in  love  with  Hellerophon,  who  re- 
jected her  a<lvaiu'es,  u])on  which  slie  accused  him  to 
licr  hiisbniid  of  having  made  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
and  caus<'d  him  lo  be  sent  to  lobates,  where  he  achievetl 
the  cclc-brnted  victories  in  which  the  legend  associates 
him  with  the  winged-horse  Pegasus.  Hearing  of  his 
«ucceK.s,  Sthcnolxea  hanged  herself  (Apollod.  iii,  3,  1  sq. ; 
Pindar,  lulhm.  vii,  63  «[. ;  Homer,  11.  vi,  144  sq.,  etc.). 
See  Anthon,  Claiiii.  Dirt.  s.  v.  "  Sihenob(i-a"  and  "  Belle- 
rophr»n;"  Vollmer,  Wurlerh.  d.  Mi/thol.s.  v. 

Sticharion  (IVi^/z^xoi'),  a  (Ireek  term  denoting  a 
«urpli<<'  or  while  garment  used  in  divine  service,  which 
corr<s|»indH  to  the  luuiru  alba  (or  alba  simply)  of  the 
Western  Church.     See  Ai.ii. 

StichiuB,  a  leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
acain-'i  Troy,  who  was  blain  by  Hector  (Homer,  //.  xiii, 
6'.t;  XV,  329> 


Stichologein  (SnxoXoytlv),  a  Greek  term  sig- 
nifying "  to  chaut  the  psalms  verse  by  verse."  See 
Chant. 

Stichometry  {measurement  bi/  arixot,  or  lines},  a 
practice  early  resorted  to  in  MSS.  of  the  New  Test,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  continuous 
method  of  writing  then  employed  in  the  absence  of  in- 
terpunction.  About  the  year  4i)2,  Eiithalius,  a  deacon  at 
Alexandria,  divided  the  text  of  the  I'auline  epistles  into 
stichoi  containing  as  many  words  as  were  to  be  read  un- 
interrii|vte<lly.  We  know  that  the  (iospels,  too,  were  so 
separated,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  whether  Eutha- 
lius  himself  arranged  them  in  that  manner.  This  mode 
of  writing  has  survived  in  several  ISISS.,  such  as  the 
Codices  Cantabrigiensis,  Claromontanus,  etc.  This 
mode  of  division,  however,  was  not  a  regular,  universal 
system,  but  was  adopted  in  some  MSS.,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority, in  different  places.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
from  the  Codex  Coislinianus  (H)  at  Titus  ii,  3; 
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The  entire  number  of  stichoi  is  usually  given  at  the  end 
of  each  book ;  but  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that 
every  MS.  having  an  enumeration  of  stichoi  at  the  end 
was  actually  divided  in  that  manner  when  first  wTitten. 
They  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  the  Codex  Lau- 
densis  (E),  where  each  line  generally  contains  but  one 
word.  The  pl]/.iaTa,  which  are  also  enumerated  at  the 
end  of  MSS.  or  books,  may  be  the  same  as  the  (Tricot. 
Hug  states  (Einleitunrj,  i,  219,  4th  ed.)  that,  so  far  as 
known,  the  piifiara  are  found  only  in  ]MSS.  containing 
the  Gospels.  If,  therefore,  a  different  person  from  Eiitha- 
lius divided  the  Gospels,  he  may  readily  have  given  the 
divisions  a  different  name  from  that  applied  to  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  In  order  to  save  the  space  necessarily 
lost  in  stichometry,  a  point  was  afterwards  put  for  the 
end  of  each  stichos,  and  the  text  was  written  continu- 
ously as  at  first.  This  is  observable  in  Codex  Cyprius 
(K),  according  to  Hug,  yet  the  points  in  this  MS.  may 
be  its  interpunction-marks  without  any  reference  to  the 
stichoi,  especially  as  thej'  are  similar  to  the  interpnnc- 
tion  of  the  Codex  Boernerianus  (Hupfeld,  in  the  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1837,  p.  859);  or  a  large  letter  was  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  stichos,  as  in  the  Codex  Boernerianus, 
where,  however,  there  is  also  a  corrupt  and  absurd  in- 
terpunction. — Davidson,  IJib.  Crit.  ii,  14  sq.     See  Man- 

VSCKIl'TS. 

Stichthron  (^rlx^por),  a  Greek  term  for  a  short 
hymn  or  verse. 

Stick  (y",  cts,  a  piece  of  wood,  for  fuel.  Numb,  xv, 
32;  1  Kings  xvii,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  6;  Lam.  iv,  8;  (ppvya- 
I'ov,  a  tirif/,  Acts  xxviii,  3).  The  use  of  billets  or  staves 
of  wood  for  writing  upon,  as  illustrated  in  Ezek.  xxxvii, 
16-20,  is  a  fre(|uent  practice  with  primitive  nations. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  practice  in 
Scripture;  for,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  we  find  a 
parallel  example  of  writing  upon  rods  (Numb,  xvii,  6). 
The  custom  existed  among  the  early  (ireeks;  as  we  are 
informed  that  the  laws  of  Solon,  preserved  at  Athens, 
were  inscribed  on  billets  of  wood  called  axones.  The 
custom  has  also  existed  in  various  applications  in  Eng- 
land and  other  Nortiiern  coinitries.  The  ancient  Britons 
used  to  cut  their  alphabet  with  a  knife  upon  a  stick, 
wliich,  thus  inscribed,  was  called  Coelbreii  y  Beirdd, 
"the  billet  of  signs  of  the  bards,"  or  the  Bardic  aljiha- 
bet.  And  not  only  were  the  alphabets  such,  but  com- 
positions and  memorials  were  registered  in  the  same 
manner.  These  sticks  were  commonly  squared,  but 
sometimes  were  three-sided,  and  consequently  a  single 
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stick  would  contain  either  three  or  four  lines.  The 
squares  were  used  fur  general  subjects  and  for  stanzas 
of  four  lines  in  poetry ;  the  trilateral  ones  being  adapt- 
ed to  triads  and  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient  metre 
called  Triban,  or  triplet,  and  Kw/lyn-  Mlltri)r,  or  the 
warrior's  verse.  Several  sticks  with  writing  upon 
them  were  united  together  in  a  kind  of  frame  or  ta- 
ble, in  the  manner  of  a  book.  This  was  called  Ptithy- 
nen,  or  Elucidator,  and  was  so  constructed  that  each 
stick  miglit  be  turned  for  the  facility  of  reading,  the 
end  of  each  running  out  alternatel}'  on  both  sides.  A 
continuation,  or  different  application,  of  the  same  prac- 
tice was  offered  by  the  Runic  lioy  (a  corruption  of  log) 
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Early  British  Stick-book. 

almanacs,  the  use  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  being  described  by  Dr.  Plot  in 
liis  f/istory  of  Staffordshire  (1686)  as  still  in  common 
use  in  that  county ;  some,  of  large  size,  being  usually 
hung  up  at  one  side  of  the  mantel-tree  of  the  chimney, 
while  others  were  smaller  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Other  examples  of  the  use  of  notched  or  marked  sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  records  are  the  Reiiie  Pole,  still  or 
lately  used  in  the  island  of  Portland  for  collecting  the 
yearly  rent  paid  to  the  sovereign  as  lord  of  the  manse, 
and  the  Exchequer  Tally,  which  still  gives  name  to  the 
office  of  certain  functionaries  in  England  known  as  the 
"  tellers"  {falliers)  of  the  exchequer. — Kitto,  Pict.  Bible, 
note  ad  loc.     See  Rod  ;  Staff  ;  Walk. 

Stiefel  (or  Stieffel),  Esaias,  the  head  of  a  mys- 
tical sect  which  engaged  much  attention  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  has  already  been  partly  treat- 
ed of  in  this  Cyclojicedia  in  the  art.  Mkth,  Ezechiel 
(q.  v.).  He  was  a  merchant  of  Langensalza,  in  Thurin- 
gia,  who  was  led  away,  through  self-conceit  and  a  fond- 
ness for  curious  speculations,  into  a  fanatical  mj^sticism 
which,  in  connection  with  Meth,  his  nephew,  he  endeav- 
ored to  propagate.  His  followers  soon  became  numer- 
ous among  his  own  kindred  and  towns-people,  and  then 
in  wider  circles.  He  was  repeatedly'  cited  before  tribu- 
nals, and  remonstrated  with  in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  troubles  he  occasioned;  and  he  fre- 
quently renounced  his  errors,  but  as  constantly  return- 
ed to  them  again.  He  eventually  died  in  the  faith, 
however,  at  Erfurt,  Aug.  12,  1627.  About  a  century  later 
his  memory  was  revived  by  Christian  Thomasius,  in  the 
third  part  of  his  Hist,  der  IVei'iheit  u.  Thorheit  (1694), 
and  by  Gottfried  Arnold,  in  his  Kirchen-  ti.  Ketzer-IIisto- 
rie  (1700),  iv,  1-49.  Tlie  over-tolerant  spirit  in  which 
these  authors  had  discussed  Stiefel's  heterodoxy  occa- 
sioned a  critique  of  Arnold's  book  by  pastor  Uthe,  of  Lan- 
gensalza {^Aninei'kung  iiber  Arnold's  Erzdhlimij  [1714]). 
Stiefel  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  dropped  out 
of  sight  by  the  literature  of  to-day.  The  mysticism  of 
Stiefel  was  carried  beyond  all  proper  limits  by  his  fond- 
ness for  paradox;  and  his  worst  errors  of  statement 
grew  out  of  his  perversions  of  ordinary  language.  He 
called  himself  Christ,  and  declared  himself  to  be  Christ 
revealed  anew,  without  intending  to  positively  identity 
himself  with  Christ.  He  also  laid  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  divine  attributes,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  .Jacob  Biihme  ( see  Widlen, 
Bliitlmi  aus  J.BOhme's  Mystik  [Stuttg.and  Tub.  1«38], 
p.  31, 89 ;  also  Kernhufter  A  uszug  (ins  alien  Schriflen  ./. 
Buhim's  [Amst.  1718,  4to],  p.  923  sq.) ;  though  upon 


other  matters  Rdhme  sympathized  with  Stiefel  and 
excused  iiis  enthusiastic  rantings  (see  Apolug.  Stieff.). 
Comi).,  in  addition  to  works  already  referred  to,  the  ac- 
cusation against  Stiefel  (;\\tn\ci\  Abyssus-Hatano  Styffe- 
liana,  and  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stiefel  (also  Stifel,  Stieffel,  and  Styfel),  Mi- 
chael, an  arithmetician,  Jlillenarian,  and  coadjutor  of 
Luther,  was  born  April  19,  1486,  at  Esslingen,  and  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  Augustine  convent  of  that  town. 
In  1520  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  degree  of  master  and  made  ()reacher  to  count  Mans- 
feld.  While  there  he  composed  a  hymn  which  reveals 
his  intimate  sympathy  with  the  Reformatory  spirit 
(Wackernagel,  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied,  p.  676  scj.).  In 
June,  1525,  Luther  recommended  him  to  Ge()rge  of  Tol- 
leth,  in  U|)per  Austria,  as  a  "  pious,  learned,  well-be- 
haved, and  industrious  person"  (De  Wette,  Briefe,  ii, 
677).  A  fine  treatment  of  Psalm  x  by  him  excited  a 
persecution  against  the  evangelicals;  and  Stiefel  was 
obliged  to  leave  Austria  in  1526  or  1527  and  return  to 
Wittenberg.  Luther  thereupon  procured  for  him  the 
parish  of  Lochau  (October,  1528),  and  married  him  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  pastor  (De  Wette,  ut  sup.  p.  394, 
405).  Soon  afterwards  (in  1532)  Stiefel  published  a 
treatise  on  the  numbers  in  Daniel,  entitled  Ein  Kecheii- 
hiichlein  voni  End  Christi,  in  which  he  fixed  the  last  day 
and  hour  to  be  Oct.  19,  1533,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (see  De  Wette,  iv,  462),  with  the  result  that  the 
peasants  neglected  their  labors  and  lost  their  harvests, 
but  sued  for  damages  when  the  prediction  was  not  ful- 
filled. Stiefel  was  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon 
his  post;  but  received  assistance  in  money,  etc.,  from 
the  elector,  who  also  induced  Luther  to  receive  the  mis- 
guided man,  with  his  family,  under  his  own  roof  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  to  him  further  instruction.  In 
1535  Stiefel  was  again  a  pastor,  probably  at  Holtzeiidorff, 
near  Wittenberg;  and  while  there  he  published  his 
Arithmetica  Integra,  with  preface  by  Melancthon  (Corj), 
Ref.  V,  6).  In  1545  he  issued  an  arithmetic  in  German; 
in  1546,  the  Rechenbuch  von  der  welschen  v.  deutschen 
Practik.  The  battle  of  Mlihlbach  involved  the  de- 
struction of  his  village ;  and  after  a  sojourn  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  he  settled  in  the  pastorate  at  Haber- 
stro,  near  Ktinigsberg,  Prussia,  in  1552.  In  1553  he 
published  the  Cours  (algebra)  Christoph  Rudolph's.  He 
was  also  steadily  engaged  on  the  computation  of  the 
numbers  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  became  the 
zealous  opponent  of  Andreas  Osiander.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  pastor  at  Rrtick,  and  in  that  character  attended 
the  convention  of  Coswig  in  1557  (Salig,  Gesch.  d.  A  ugsb. 
Conf.  iii,  242);  and  in  1558  he  was  received  into  the 
philosophical  faculty  at  Jena  as  teacher  of  arithmetic,  a 
position  he  had  temporarily  tilled  ten  years  earlier. 
Here  he  was  assailed  by  the  Flacianists,  but  prevailed 
against  them.  He  died,  after  having  been  made  deacon 
of  the  town  Churcli,  April  19,  1567.  The  scanty  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained  respecting  this  remarkable,  and  in 
many  respects  pecuhar,  theologian  shows  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  lively  fancy  and  of  extraordinary 
ability  in  mathematics.  It  was  because  of  these  (jualifi- 
cations  that  he  went  astray  on  the  chiliastic  question. 
He  apprehended  the  IJilile  jioetically,  and  believed  that 
his  mathematical  acquirements  afforded  the  means  for  an 
exact  com])utation  of  its  numbers.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  he  was  no  pessimist.  He  regarded  the 
Reformation  as  being  simply  the  beautiful  dawning  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  breaking  of  a  day  of  salvation, 
and  Luther  as  the  angel  of  revelation  with  the  everlast- 
ing (iospel  (Rev.  xiv)  ;  and  he  wrote  against  "  Dr.  Mur- 
ner's  false  and  invented  hyuni  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith."  Competent  judges  regard 
Stiefel  as  one  of  the  greatest  arithmeticians  of  his  time. 
Unlike  most  scholars  of  that  class,  he  regarded  arithme- 
tic as  being  not  simply  the  art  of  reckoning,  but  also 
the  science  of  numbers.  His  ingenious  comparison  of 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions  might  easily 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  logarithm.     As  an  al- 
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gebraisi  Itc  stood  on  the  shouKlers  of  Cliristoph  Riiitolph, 
aiul  rc'iiilereil  imriiorioiis  st-rvice  in  ixiiiuling  I  lie  area 
of  the  sttuly  of  algebra  iu  Germany. — llerzog,  litul-En- 
cykiiij).  s.  V. 

Stier,  KrnoLK  Ew.vi.d,  an  eminent  German  com- 
roeniator,  was  born  at  Fraustiult,  March  17,  IKOO.  He 
receiveil  a  very  inailetiuate  iireparatory  training  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Neusteitin,  in  Toinerania.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  mairieiilatod  at  IJerlin  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stnilying  law.  lie  soon,  however,  tired  of  that 
pursuit,  and,  after  overconnng  the  reluctance  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  inspector  of  taxes  at  Fraustadt,  he  had  himself 
enrolled  among  the  students  of  theology  in  the  winter 
term  of  lyiO.  The  principal  ins])iration  of  his  being, 
nevertheless,  was  not  theology,  but  poetry  and  an  en- 
thnsiastn  for  liberty,  lie  exulted  when  permitted  for 
the  first  time  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Ikrlin,  and 
he  spent  eiuire  days  in  roaming  through  tields  and  for- 
ests, alleging  in  defence  of  his  conduct  that  to  spend 
such  days  behind  the  study  table  evinced  in<;ratitude 
towarils  the  tJiver  of  the  breath  of  spring  and  the  sun 
of  summer.  He  also  entered  into  correspon<lence  with 
Jean  Taul,  and  made  that  romantic  author  his  model. 
Essays  and  pamphlets  flowed  from  his  pen,  all  giving 
evidence  of  a  bold  and  sprightly,  but  also  of  an  expect- 
ant and  yearning  spirit.  His  Krokodileier,  Trdume 
uml  Mdrclini,  and  numerous  attempts  at  poetry,  belong 
to  this  period.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Halle,  and  at 
once  entered  info  the  Bnrscheuschoft,  becoming  its  head 
on  Oct.  27 ;  but  the  liurschenschtift  being  dissolved  in 
February,  1819,  he  left  Halle,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
at  home,  returnetl  to  Berlin.  During  the  interval,  he 
had  experienced  a  thorough  conversion,  and  Christ  had 
come  to  be  the  all-absorbing  object  of  his  life.  His 
mind  had  been  jirofoundly  agitated  by  the  death  of  a 
yoinig  girl  belonging  to  the  family,  whom  he  ferventlj' 
Iove<l,  and  the  event  turned  all  the  ardor  of  his  passion- 
ate nature  from  :csthetics  and  nationality  into  the  chan- 
nel of  religion.  Having  returned  to  Herlin,  Stier  came 
under  the  intluence  of  an  ascetical  coterie,  which  de- 
cided him  to  break  with  all  his  earlier  literary  career 
and  to  commit  not  only  his  plans  for  further  labors,  but 
even  his  copies  of  the  German  classics,  to  the  fire.  He 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  stuily  of  theology,  but  in  a 
spirit  which  permitted  him  to  depreciate  his  professors, 
e.  g.  Neander  and  Liicke,  as  not  sufficiently  devoted,  and 
as  exalting  themselves  at)ove  the  aiiostles  whom  they 
expounded.  A  copy  of  Von  Meyer's  exposition  of  the 
llible,  given  him  by  TholucU  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging a  persistent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  caused  a  de- 
cided change  in  his  views,  however,  and  delivered  him 
from  his  supercilious  tendencies.  A|>ril  2,  1821,  Stier 
entered  the  Preachers'  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  where 
Nitzscli,  S<dilens>ner  and  Heubner  were  in  the  faculty, 
and  Krummaclier, Tholiuk,  and  Uothe  among  tl)e  stu- 
dents. Heul>ner,  especially,  contributed  greatly  towards 
the  clarifying  of  .Sfier's  theology  and  to  the  settling  of 
his  faith.  He  became  indefatigable  in  Bible  study, 
noting  in  a  (piarto  Bilde  of  several  volumes  everything 
that  coidd  in  any  way  assist  in  the  exf)osition,  especial- 
ly a  list  of  selected  parallel  passages;  and  when  the 
(piarto  proveil  inaileipnite.  he  substituted  for  it  a  folio 
which  bet.ame  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing. After  having  completed  his  studies,  he  taught 
a  year  in  the  Teachers'  .Seminary  at  Karalene,  and  then 
followed  a  rail  in  1824  to  the  Mission  Institute  at  Basle. 
Kxcessivi!  application  exhausted  his  sfrengih  and  com- 
p<lled  him,  after  four  years,  to  retire.  He  went  to  \Vit- 
tenlM-rg,  wIh>1i  iia,|  become  a  second  home  to  liim  in 
con.-M-.iuence  of  his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Karl  Im- 
manuel  .N'itzsch,  aii<l  lived  in  (•om|)aralive  seclusion  im- 
til  called  in  |N21t  to  lie  pastor  at  Frankleben,  near  Merse- 
buru,  where  he  spent  ten  years  of  fruitful  stnily  and  of- 
ficial labor.  His  wrmouH  aftra<fed  hearers  from  be- 
yonil  the  boinids  of  his  own  parish,  and  his  )iastoral 
care  was  ble-tsed  to  many  individual  soids  and  to  the 
prosiMTiiv  ,,i  1 1,.,  entire  parish.     The  impression  made 


by  him  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  which  relates  tliat 
he  was  once  declared  to  be  a  mystic  by  one  of  a  com- 
pany gathered  at  an  iim,  and  that  on  the  question  be- 
ing asked  what  kind  of  persons  mystics  were,  the  speak- 
er responded  that  they  were  preachers  who  lived  as 
they  [ireachcd.  From  these  labors  Stier  was  transfer- 
red in  1838  to  Wichlinghausen,  in  the  Wuppcrthal.  His 
physical  strength  proved  nnetiiial  to  the  task  of  man- 
aging so  large  a  parish  (o50()  souls),  and  his  siiirit 
chafed  under  the  rigid  |)resbyterial  control  exercised  in 
the  Ulienish  churches.  He  also  desired  to  devote  him- 
self to  literary  labor  ;  and,  in  addition,  his  wife,  who  had 
been  a  constant  solace  and  help,  died.  He  accordinirly 
resigned  his  post  in  1840.  and  retired  once  more  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  spent  three  years  in  literary  seclusion. 
Before  his  return  the  University  of  Bonn  had  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His 
next  position  was  the  superintendency  of  Schkeuditz, 
where  he  exercised  a  beneficial  supervision  over  his 
diocesans,  but  was  not  popular  as  a  preacher.  Fre- 
quently only  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  attended  the  ser- 
vices, even  on  festival  days.  His  sermons  were  said  to 
be  dry  and  his  personal  bearing  brusque  and  unsocia- 
ble. A  similar  experience  awaited  him  at  Eisleben, 
whither  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  office  in  1859. 
His  "  Bible  hours,"  however,  were  highlj-  esteemc<]  by 
a  limited  circle  of  earnest  Christians  in  either  place. 
Stier  was  afflicted  all  his  life  with  many  and  severe  cor- 
poreal ailments,  a  chronic  afifection  of  the  throat  being 
the  last;  but  his  death  was  wholly  unexpected  when  he 
fell  the  victim  of  apoplexy-,  on  Uec.  16, 1802. 

Stier  was  an  intense  and  resolute  character,  and  not 
naturally  sympathetic.  An  unyielding  and  stern  con- 
troversialist, his  bearing  intensified  the  opposition  al- 
ready excited  against  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  \vt)rkl 
by  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  and  by  his  suspected  leanings 
towards  Pietism.  As  a  theologian,  he  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  preparation  in  early  life.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  study  of  the  Scrijitures  while  deficient 
in  philosophical  and  theological,  and  even  philological 
training,  and  accordingly  developed  a  pru<iish  Biblicism 
which  fails  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  a  development 
of  Church  doctrine  beyond  the  formal  limits  of  the 
Word.  He  was  primarily  a  Biblical  theologian,  and  his 
principal  works  are  exegetical.  His  theory  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  is  peculiar.  He  believed  tlie 
Bible  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
those  of  the  different  writers ;  but  the  inspiration  docs 
not  apply  to  words,  but  rather  to  the  Woi-d.  "  We  pos- 
sess what  He  spoke.  Not  indeed  in  the  letter  of  the 
verba  ipsissinui,  but  as  mediated  through  the  testi- 
mony of  the  evangelists  and  elevated  into  the  Spirit." 
He  accordingly  denied  any  inaccuracies  whatever  in 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  yet  conceded  the  oc- 
currence of  inaccuracies  in  minor  jiarticulars.  jMatthew 
did  not  combine  into  a  single  discourse  what  the  Lord 
uttered  at  different  times,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  could 
not  guide  and  instruct  him  to  record  any  untruth  what- 
soever for  the  Church;  on  the  other  hand  he  writes: 
"Once  only  did  Luke  mistake  by  introducing  a  saying 
from  another  place  (v,  4o\"  Thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Holy  (ihost  is  anctor prinxnirts  of  the  Script- 
ures, he  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  canonici- 
ty  of  its  human  authors.  He  cf)uld  not,  however,  ig- 
nore history  altogether.  He  was  a  mystic,  but  of  the 
rational  class  which  believes  in  harmonizing  the  inter- 
nal testimony  of  the  Sjiirit  with  the  external  witness 
of  history.  Following  the  older  interpretation,  he  re- 
ceived the  authenticity  of  the  whole  of  Isaiah  and  of 
2  I'eter  on  internal  grouiuls  alone  and  without  being 
disturbed  by  philological  or  other  scientific  reasonings. 
In  this  instance  the  critical  faculty  was  compelled  to 
give  place  to  his  dei)en<leiice  on  ecclesiastical  tradition 
and  the  felt  religious  necessity  of  regarding  the  wliole 
of  the  Bible  as  the  regularly  attested  word  of  (iod. 
Other  defects  to  be  noticed  in  his  exegetical  works  are 
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a  lack  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  of  comprehensibili- 
ty,  the  reason  being,  very  generally,  tliai  tlie  argument 
moves  in  figures  and  images,  wliile  the  underlying 
thought  is  not  always  brought  into  view.  IJut,  with 
all  his  defects,  "  Stier  is  known  as  an  interpreter  wher- 
ever the  evangelical  Church  extends."  His  chief  work 
in  this  department  is  the  Redeii  Jinn,  which  lias  been 
■widely  circulated  in  Germany,  England,  and  America. 
In  practical  theohxjy  he  likewise  rendered  important 
services,  notably  in  the  publishing  of  his  Bildische  Ke- 
ryktik  and  in  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  cate- 
chetics.  Hymnology  and  liturgies  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  his  interest  in  them  is  attested  by  the 
issue  of  several  volumes  in  tliese  departments.  He 
committed  to  writing  all  his  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  dis- 
coveries. In  early  life  he  had  already  jilanned  a  large 
number  of  works  to  be  written  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  most  of  them  were,  in  time,  actually  written.  Af- 
ter his  death,  a  card  containing  a  list  of  eleven  books 
yet  to  be  written  was  found,  among  them  an  Old-Test. 
Christology  in  Germ  and  in  Brief;  Doctrine  of  the  New 
Te^t.  in  the  New  Test,  itself;  iSurenhusius  Redivivus ; 
Exposition  of  all  New-Test.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Test.,  etc.  Stier's  published  works  are :  in  exegetical 
science,  Lehr^ebdude  der  hebrditchen  Sprache  (1833): 
— Andeuttingenjur  r/lditbif/es  Schrifti^erstdndniss  (1824- 
29 ) : — 70  A  usyewdlilte  I'salmen  ( 1834,  2  ]3ts.  ) : — com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jude;  on  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  on  the  Reden 
.lesii.  All  these  form  a  mine  of  wealthy  ideas  for 
lireachers,  and  have  been  very  widely  circulated.  The 
last  named  was  his  principal  work  and  was  repub- 
lished in  extract  in  1857,  to  which  were  added  in 
1859  Reden  des  Herrn  vom  Jlimmel  her,  and  in  1860 
Reden  der  Engel.  These  have  been  published  com- 
plete in  an  English  dress  (N.  Y.  18(j4,  3  vols.  8vo). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  his  co-operation  in 
tlie  preparation  of  the  last  edition  of  Von  Meyers  Bi- 
ble (1842),  and  of  the  subsequent  edition  of  1856  (Biele- 
feld), prepared  wholly  by  himself,  together  with  the 
well-known  Polyglot  Bible,  edited  by  himself  and  Thiele. 
Further,  of  the  essays  in  behalf  of  a  revision  of  Luther's 
Bible,  entitled  A  Ites  und  Neues  in  iJeiitscher  Bibel  (Basle, 
1828) : — Darf  Luther's  Bibel  unberichtigt  bleiben?  (Halle, 
1836):  —  and  Der  Deutschen  Bibel  Berivhtigung,  etc. 
(1861).  In  practical  theology,  homiletics,  hymnology, 
etc.,  Biblische  Keryktik  (1830;  2d  ed.  1844): — Ecange- 
lien-Predigten  (2d  ed.  1862) : — Epistel-Predigten  (2d  ed. 
1855)  : — Privat-Agende  (5th  ed.  1863) : — Luther''s  Kate- 
chisnms  als  Grundlage  des  Conjirmdndenunterrichts  (6th 
ed.  1855)  : — Hillfsbuchlein  zum  Kutechismus  (1837,  etc.) : 
— A  volume  of  hymns  and  poems  in  1825,  and  a  second 
in  1845: — Gesangbuchsnoth  (1838),  a  critique  of  modern 
liymn-books.  In  support  of  the  Union,  to  which  he 
was  thoroughly  devoted,  he  wrote,  Bekenntniss  aus  der 
unirten  Kirche  (1848): — Unlutherische  Thesen  (1855). 
See  a  sketch  of  Stier's  life  by  his  son  in  Neue  evange- 
lische  Kirchenzeitung,  1863,  No.  11  (March  14);  a  char- 
acterization of  the  author  by  Nitzsch,  attached  to  the 
od  edition  of  the  Reden  Jesu. — Ilerzog,  Real-Enryklop. 
s.  V.     See  Lacroix,  Life  of  Rudolf  Stier  (N.  Y.  1874). 

Stigaud,  an  English  prelate,  was  chaplain  to  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  preferred  by  him  tirst  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  East  Saxons,  at  Helmhau,  in  104.3,  and 
afterwards  to  Winchester,  in  1047.  Seeing  the  king  dis- 
pleased with  Robert,  the  archbisliop,  he  thrust  himself 
into  his  room,  and  kept  both  Winchester  and  Canterbury 
until  a  little  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  forced 
to  forego  them  both.  After  William  the  ('onqueror  had 
slain  Harold  in  the  field,  all  Enghnid  yielded  to  him  ex- 
cept the  Kentishmen,  wIki,  inider  the  lead  of  Stigand 
and  Egelsin.  demanded  their  ancient  liberties,  which 
William  granted.  But  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  Sti- 
gand, and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  crowned  by 
him,  but  chose  Aldred,  archbishop  of  Vork.  He  took 
Stigand  to  Normandv  with  him,  fearing  to  leave  him  to 
"  IX.— T  T  T 


plot  against  him.  Shortly  after  their  return,  the  pope 
sent  cardinals  to  England  to  redress  certain  enormities 
and  abuses  of  the  English  clergy.  Stigand,  believing 
himself  to  be  the  special  mark  aimed  at,  hid  himself  in 
Scotland  with  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  after- 
wards in  the  isle  of  Ely.  Learning  that  a  convocation 
had  been  called  at  Winchester,  he  went  thitlier  and  be- 
sought the  king  to  save  him  from  the  impending  calam- 
ity. The  king  rejilied  in  gentle  tones,  but  assured  Sti- 
gand that  wliat  was  to  be  done  would  be  by  the  jiope's 
authority,  which  he  could  not  countermand.  The  causes 
alleged  against  him  were  these:  lirst,  that  \h-  had  held 
Canterbury  and  Winchester  both  togetlier  (which  was 
no  strange  thing,  for  St.  (Jswald  had  long  before  held 
Worcester  with  York,  and  St.  Dunstan  Worcester  with 
London) ;  secondly,  that  he  had  invaded  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, Robert,  the  archbishop,  being  yet  alive  and  un- 
deprived ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  presumed  to  use  the 
pall  of  his  predecessor  JJobcrt,  left  at  Canterliury,  and 
had  never  received  any  ()all  but  of  pope  Benechct,  at 
the  time  he  stood  excommunicate  for  simony  and  other 
like  crimes.  Stigand  was  put  in  prison  in  the  Castle 
of  Winchester,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  This 
was  done  to  force  him  to  confess  where  his  treasure  was 
hidden ;  but  he  protested  that  he  had  no  money  at  all. 
He  was  deprived  in  1069,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 
The  bones  of  the  archbishop  lie  entombed  ujion  the  top 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  presbytery  of  the  Church  of 
Winchester  in  a  coffin  of  lead.  After  his  death  a  little 
key  was  found  about  his  neck,  in  the  lock  of  which  was 
a  note  with  directions  where  to  lind  his  treasures  hid- 
den in  various  places  underground.  See  Hook,  Eccles. 
Biog.  s.  V. 

Stigel,  JoHAXN,  a  friend  of  Jlelancthon  and  Luther, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Jena,  was 
born  at  or  near  Gotha,  Jlay  13,  1515.  He  studied  the 
humanities,  first  at  Lcipsic  and  then  at  Wittenberg,  and 
came  to  rank  among  the  first  composers  of  Latin  poetry. 
In  1542  he  became  master  of  liberal  arts,  and  from  that 
time  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  on  theology.  In  the  same  year,  during 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  made  him  poet-laure- 
ate. After  the  catastrophe  at  Miihlberg  (q.  v.)  he  re- 
moved to  Weimar,  and  remained  in  that  town  until  the 
founding  of  the  new  gymnasium  at  Jena,  when  he  be- 
came one  of  its  professors.  In  conjimction  with  Strigel 
(q.  V.)  and  Schnepf  (q.  v.)  he  so  raised  the  character  of 
the  institution  that  it  could  with  justice  be  transformed 
into  a  university.  It  began  its  new  career  Feb.  2,  1558, 
on  which  occasion  Stigel  delivered  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Though  cidtivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  and  avoiding,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  all  participation  in  the  disputes  of  theologians  gen- 
eralh",  he  yet  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Flacian- 
ists  by  bringing  against  them  the  public  accusation 
that  they  stirred  up  strife  and  hatred.  He  died  Feb.  11, 
1562.  Stigel's  Latin  poems,  which  include  paraphrases 
of  Psalms  and  the  New-Test,  pcricopos,  were  published 
(Jena.  16(i0  S(i.)  in  four  small  volumes.  For  other  poet- 
ical compositions,  see  Miitzell,  (jeisll.  Lieder  d.  evangel. 
Kirche  aus  d.  XGtenJahrhundert,  i,392.  One  of  his  hymns 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Luther  (1546).  Two  of 
his  discourses  appear  among  Melancthon's  declamations 
{Corp.  Ref  xi,  72 1 ,  734).  See  Adam  [M.],  I  'ilm  Philos. ; 
(iiittling.  Vita  J.  Stigel.  (Jena,  1858),  etc.— Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklup.  s.  v. 

Stigmatization  (Gr.  (TTiyfia,n  mark),  is  an  eccle- 
siastical term  for  the  formation  of  woimils  resembling 
those  received  by  our  Lord  during  his  passion.  The 
subject  involves  the  consideration  of  three  ([uestions: 
1.  Were  such  alleged  wounds  actual  or  mythical?  2. 
How  did  they  originate?  3.  How  much  worth  or  dig- 
nitj'  is  to  be  conceded  to  tliem  ? 

Stigmatization  was  not  mentioned  prior  to  the  13th 
century,  and  has  rarely  been  heard  of  in  connection  with 
persons  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
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The  earliest  instance  was  the  case  of  Francis  of  Assisi 
(q.  v.),  who,  in  \2-2i,  had  a  vision  of  a  straph  with  six 
wings,  between  which  ajipcareii  tlie  iniaj^e  of  a  crucified 
one;  ami  on  recovering  consciousness  found  liimself 
marked  witli  the  wounds  of  crucifixion  in  liis  liaiids, 
feet,  anil  ri.uht  side.  The  case  was  attested  by  Tliomas 
il  Celano  and  lUinaventura,  and,  thouj;h  discredited  by 
llif  Dominicans  };eneraily  ami  denounced  by  the  bishop 
of  Olmiltz,  was  lionored  witli  an  attempted  authentica- 
tion by  the  |H>pes  of  tliat  period— Grej;ory  IX  and  Alex- 
ander IV,  the  latter  claiming  to  have  liimself  seen  the 
roarks  of  the  woinids.  Otlier  instances,  to  the  number 
of  ciylity,  occur  in  the  traditions  of  the  liomisli  Cluirch, 
though  the  stigmatization  in  some  of  tliem  is  but  par- 
tial ;  showing,  e.  g.,only  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
or  of  the  spear- thrust.  The  Capucliin  nun  Veronica 
tJiuliani,  who  died  in  1727  at  Citta  di  Castello,  was  can- 
onized as  tlie  last  person  who  bore  these  marks,  in  1831. 
Hut  instances  have  occurred  witiiin  our  own  time,  which 
arc  attested  by  thousandsof  witnesses  who  s]ieak  from  di- 
rect observation,  among  them  ])er8ons  deserving  of  belief. 
Anna  Catharine  Emmerich,  a  nun  of  l)idmen,  experi- 
enced full  stigmatization  in  lier  body,  after  long  )>revi- 
OU9  illness,  in  IKll.  Her  wounds  became  very  [laiiiful 
in  conseipience  of  repeated  examinations  by  tlie  authori- 
ties; and  she  prayed  that  tliey  might  be  closed,  which 
accoritingly  came  to  pass  in  1810,  though  the  wounds 
were  always  red  and  emitted  blood  on  Friday.  The 
case  of  Maria  von  Jlorl,  at  Kaltern.  in  Southern  Tyrol, 
was  similar.  In  1833,  when  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
and  after  previous  illness,  tlie  stigmata  appeared  on  her 
hands,  feet,  and  side,  and  always  bled  on  Tliursday  night 
and  Fritlay.  More  than  forty  thousand  visitors  were 
attracted  to  Kaltern  by  the  fame  of  this  case.  Maria 
eventually  retired  into  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Kal- 
tern. Still  otlier  instances  were  those  of  Crescentia 
Steinkliitscli.  at  Tscherms,  and  of  Maria  Domenica  Laz- 
zari,  of  Ca|triani.  The  latter  bore  the  marks  of  Christ's 
passion  on  her  forehead,  hands,  feet,  and  side  from  1834 
until  18.i0.  and  endured  from  them  the  most  terrible 
jihysical  pain.  A  Protestant  girl  in  Saxony,  said  to 
have  been  magnetized,  is  reported  to  have  borne  similar 
marks,  though  only  for  a  time  and  during  the  progress 
of  a  severe  sickness,  in  the  course  of  which  she  appar- 
ently died  on  (iood-Friday,  1820,  and  revived  again  on 
the  following  Kaster-day. 

Although  many  of  the  cases  of  stigmatization  are  not 
well  attested,  it  is  yet  certain  that  cases  have  actually 
occurred ;  and  it  becomes  important  to  account  for  them. 
The  popes  attributed  the  case  of  St.  Francis  directly  to 
'■the  sjiecial  ami  wonderful  favor  vouchsafed  to  him  in 
Christ,"  A  better  explanation  uncpiestionably  is  ob- 
tained when  we  reflect  how  many  ami  strong  are  the 
formative  fiowersof  the  soul  which  the  imagination  may 
control,  and  how  remarkable  are  the  results  sometimes 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body. 
Certain  Homan  (Jatholic  writers, e.g.  Jacobus deVoragine 
(  I3ili  century),  I'etrarch,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  etc.,  as- 
crilxid  the  stigmatization  of  St.  Francis  to  his  glowing 
fancy;  and  the  fact  of  an  excited  imagination  usually 
connected  with  an  enfeebled  body— the  effect  of  sickness 
or  of  religious  mortifications— may  be  demonstrated  in 
every  instance  of  the  phenomenon  in  (piestion  which 
had  been  (iroperly  authenticated.  The  (piestion  of  the 
im|>ortniice  to  lie  attached  to  such  phenomena  conse- 
•  piently  becomes  easy  of  soliilioii.  Stigmatization  seems 
only  to  have  occurred  where  the  subject  had  earnestly 
aiiddeciNively  turned  away  from  the  world  and  its  pleas- 
urcH,  and  had  embraced  the  Saviour  in  the  fervor  of  a 
flowing  love;  but  it  was,  lie  vert  heless,  not  an  endowment 
conferred  by  (Jod.  As  a  pheiioinenon,  permitted  rather 
than  caused  by  him,  it  iiiiisl  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
negative  than  a  i>osiiivt!  effect  of  his  thvine  working. 

S«-o  Mal:ui.  //ill.  ./,  S.  /V.  il'.l^isii,'  (Paris,  18  11  ;  iu 
Cicrmaii,  Munich,  181});  /liiieres  Leiilm  iiii.irrf.i  Ihrrn 
JtMU  Chruli  Willi  iltii  JMnirfit.  der  A .  Kutli.  Kiiimfiirli 
(8th  cd.  Munich,  18J2j;  Eimemuitcr,  Der  M (ujittlUmm 


till  Verhdltn.  z.  Xalin-  v.  Religion  (2d  ed.  Stuttg.  and 
Tiib.  1853),  §  92-95,  131-142.  Giirres,  CkrisU.  .Vysilk; 
ii,  410-45(),  494-510.  The  two  works  last  named  afford 
im|)ortaiit  aid  in  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  stigma- 
tization. See  also  H  engsteiiberg,  Ecany.  Kircheiizfitum/, 
1835,  11.  180-201,  345-390,  and  an  instructive  essay  by 
Tholiick,  in  Veimisclite  Schiiften,  i,  97-133,  On  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  stigmatization,  see  Von 
Meyer,  Blatter  Jlir  kOhere  Wuhrheit,  vii,  211-227. — 
Herzog,  Heal-Enci/klop.  s.  v. 

Stikeman,  William,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Port  Kichmond,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1845.  He  was  converted  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  31, 1802. 
Me  was  received  on  trial  by  the  Newark  Conference  in 
18C6,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1868.  He  was  attacked  by 
a  pulmonary  trouble  and  obliged  to  give  up  his  charge 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1809. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  57. 

Stilbe,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Peneus  and  Creusa,  who  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  and  is 
said  to  have  become  by  him  the  mother  of  Lapithus  and 
Centaurus  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  09,  etc.). 

Stiles,  Abel,  a  Congregational  minister,  uncle  of 
the  following,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  IMarch  5, 
1708,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1733,  was  tutor  for 
a  year,  and  ordained  at  Woodstock  in  1737,  where  he 
was  pastor  until  his  death,  July  25,  1783.  In  1760  a 
breach  took  place  in  the  Church,  Stiles  and  his  adhe- 
rents setting  up  worship  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town.  This  bitter  contention  was  healed  in  1766  by 
mutual  reconciliation.     See  Cong.  Quar.  1861,  p.  350. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  10, 
1727.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  in  1749,  licensed  to  preach  in  the  same 
year,  but  in  1753  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
Haven,  and  practiced  law  for  two  years.  Having  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Newport,  K.  I.,  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor Oct.  22,  1755,  where  he  continued  a  persevering  stu- 
dent and  faithful  pastor  until  1777,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  Yale  College  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  upon  the  duties  of  which  positions  he  entered 
in  June,  1778,  and  remained  until  his  death.  May  12, 
1795.  He  published,  A  Funerul  Oration  on  Gorernor 
Law  (1761),  in  Latin:  —  a  Latin  C)ration  on  his  in- 
duction to  his  ofHce  as  President  (1778): — Account  of 
the  Settlement  of  Bristol  (1785)  : — History  of  the  Three 
Judges  of  Charles  I  (1795),  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  470. 

Still,  Abraham,  a  minister  of  the  Slethodist  Epis- 
copal Clmrch,  was  born  in  lluncombe  County,  N.  C, 
Aug.  25,  1796.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  November,  1821,  and  elder  in 
October,  1825.  He  travelled  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
until  1838,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Missouri.  At 
the  division  of  the  Church  in  1844  he  adhered  to  the 
Church  North,  and  travelled  for  six  years  over  the  Han- 
nibal and  Platte  districts.  In  18.50  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference sent  him  as  missionary  to  the  Shawnee  Indians, 
among  whom  he  l;iborcd  until  the  mission  was  discon- 
tinued. The  (irst  ap|ioiiilments  to  Kansas  were  made 
(1855)  by  the  Jlissouri  Conference,  and  IMr.  Still  was 
made  presiding  elder,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
after  tlie  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Conference  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1856.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  superannu- 
ate, but  became  effective  in  I8()3,  and  again  took  a  su- 
perannuate<l  relation.  He  died  Dec.  31,  1867.  See 
Miiiiilis  if  Annuid  Conferences,  1868.  p,  72. 

Still,  Elijah,  a  minister  of  the  IMetho.Hst  Episcopal 
Chnrcli.  w;is  born  in  White  County,  Teiiii.,  Sept.  4,  18(»,5. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Holston  Conference  in 
1832,  but  ill  1838  was  granted  a  hication.  and  settled  in 
Bradley  County.     When  the  present  Holston  Confer- 
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ence  was  formed,  in  18G5,  he  was  readmitted,  and  labored 
very  successfully.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Hradley,  April 
12, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conftrences,  1875,  p.  lijO. 
Still,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  in  1543, 
and  was  the  son  of  William  Still,  of  (iraiUham,  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  admitted  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  In  1570  he  was  Margaret 
professor  at  Cambridge,  in  1571  he  became  rector  at 
Hadleigh,  County  of  Suffolk,  and  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury, and  in  1573  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  East 
Marham,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  master  of  St. 
John's  in  157-1,  and  of  Trinity  College  in  1577.  In  1588 
he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  and  two 
years  after  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  26,  1607. 
See  Chalmers,  Bio;].  Diet.  s.  v. 

Still,  John  Kline,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  New  AVindsor,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1813,  and  united  with  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1840  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  superannuated  in 
1855,  supernumerary  in  1856,  and  in  1861  finally  super- 
annuated. He  died  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1876. 
He  was  a  diligent,  studious,  faithful,  and  useful  minis- 
ter.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Conferences,  1877,  p.  44. 

Stilling,  JuN"G,  whose  real  name  was  Johann  IJein- 
rich  Jung,  was  prominent  as  a  writer  of  popular  books 
for  edification,  and  as  a  theosophico-mystical  apocalyp- 
tist.  He  was  born  at  Grund,  in  Nassau-Siegen,  Sept. 
12,  1740.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  poverty.  A 
common  village  school  afforded  the  earliest  instruction 
he  received,  and  his  subsequent  progress  was  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  practicing  his  father's 
trade  of  tailoring.  Down  to  his  twenty-first  year  he 
st\idied,  taught,  and  sewed,  but  never  ceased  to  aspire. 
He  became  proficient  in  geography,  mathematics,  gno- 
monics,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  when  he  obtained  the 
position  of  tutor  and  general  manager  in  the  household 
of  the  merchant  Spanier,  at  Rade,  he  added  to  his  ac- 
quirements a  knowledge  of  economics,  agriculture,  and 
commercial  science.  At  this  time  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  the  neighborhood  made  known  to  Stil- 
ling a  secret  cure  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  thereby  con- 
ferring on  him  a  favor  by  which  he  profited  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  A  successful  cure  opened  Stilling's  way  into 
the  household  of  a  wealthy  patient,  Heyder  of  Rondorf, 
whose  daughter  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  and  whose 
aid  enabled  him  to  obtain  in  Strasburg  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1771.  At  Strasburg  .he  first  met 
Goethe  and  Herder,  and  also  Saltzmann,  his  life-long 
correspondent-,  and  their  influence  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  enlarge  his  mental  horizon  and  broaden  his 
sympathies;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  ceased  to 
respect  the  Pietists,  whose  influence  had  guided  his 
early  experiences,  and  that  he  never  wholly  separated 
from  them.  The  earliest  pages  of  his  autobiography, 
which  were  written  at  Elberfeld  soon  after  his  marriage, 
and  published  by  Goethe,  afforded  evidence  of  increas- 
ing independence  of  thought,  and  served  to  decide  his 
position  as  a  literary  man.  They  did  not,  however,  re- 
lieve him  from  debts  which  he  had  incurred,  nor  free 
him  from  numerous  enemies  whom  his  too  lively  im- 
agination and  morbid  sensitiveness  had  raised  up,  and 
lie  accordingly  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of 
finance  and  political  economy  in  the  newly  established 
academy  of  Kaiserslautern,  though  the  salary  was  only 
600  florins.  The  transfer  of  the  school  to  Heidelberg 
doubled  his  salary,  his  practice  as  an  oculist  became 
steadily  more  profitable,  and  the  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold were  more  carefully  managed  after  he  married  his 
second  wife.Selma  von  Saint-Florentin  (1782),  than  be- 
fore. It  was  not,  however,  until  his  transfer  to  Mar- 
burg that  the  pressure  of  financial  troubles  began  to 
lighten.  His  circle  of  friends  and  influence  now  rapid- 
ly widened,  and  his  books  and  medical  practice  en- 
grossed his  time ;  as  a  consequence,  his  academical  du- 


ties were  but  indifferently  performed,  and  his  lectures 
were  but  poorly  attended  by  hearers.  In  1805  the 
elector  of  Hndcn  made  him  a  privy-councillor,  with  a 
salary  of  12()i)  thalers,  and  left  him  free  to  write  and 
practice  medicine.  Rooms  were  assigned  him  in  the 
palace  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  lived  with  his  family, 
and  where  he  em()loyed  his  powers  to  the  utmost  in  the 
work  to  which  he  was  called.  His  correspondence  was 
immense :  his  journeys  frecjuent.  He  operated,  general- 
ly with  success,  upon  nearly  two  thousand  patients  for 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  in- 
defatigably  engaged  upon  what  he  regarded  as  his  life- 
mission — the  prei)aration  of  religious,  quite  evangelical, 
but  still  more  Apocalyptical  books.  He  was  concerned 
about  not  only  the  ordinary  questions  of  eschatologj-. 
but  also  the  problems  of  the  future  life,  the  spirit-world, 
our  connection  with  that  world,  and  the  apparition  of 
its  representatives  among  men.  He  endeavored  to 
present  such  themes  in  a  fresh,  attractive,  and  helpful 
viay,  to  arouse  the  sleepers  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
gather  and  unite  into  a  holy  family  all  those  who  are 
awake,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  meet  the  Master 
at  his  coming.  The  spirit  which  possessed  him  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  dignified,  quiet,  peaceful  bearing. 
His  home  became  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  where  nothing 
common  or  coarse  was  permitted  to  enter.  A^isitors  of 
eminence  were  constantly  arriving,  and  letters  from  all 
quarters  kept  pouring  in.  Thousands  of  his  contempo- 
raries expended  on  him  in  equal  measure  their  venera- 
tion and  their  love.  But  his  excessive  labors  exhausted 
him  at  length.  The  death  of  his  third  wife,  Eliz.i 
Coing,  of  Marburg,  preceded  his  own  by  only  a  few 
weeks.     He  fell  asleep  quietly  on  April  2,  1817. 

Stilling  was  not  a  profound  I  liinker,  nor  yet  a  thorough 
student.  Education  ha<l  not  lifted  him  out  of  himself. 
He  was  simply  the  frankest,most  natural,  and  most  at- 
tractive of  Christian  romanticists.  Even  in  his  favorite 
field  of  theosophic  mysticism  he  displayed  none  of  the 
creative  power  of  Oetinger,  nor  was  he  a  visionary  like 
J.  Bijhme;  he  was  simply  well-read,  and  possessed  the 
power  of  vivid  description  to  perfection.  His  principal 
works  are  the  Siegesgeschichle,i.e.  an  exposition  and 
elaboration  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  basis  of  Bengel's 
chronology,  and  the  Theorie  der  Geisterkunde  {Theory 
of  Spirit-law),  which  is  largely  based  on  Swedenborg. 
He  often  asserted  in  his  correspondence  that  he  was 
constrained  by  the  will  of  God,  clearly  revealed,  to  write 
these  books.  The  most  interesting  of  Stilling's  writ- 
ings are  his  always  mystical  stories.  Their  titles  were 
captivating — e.  g.  Das  Ileiniweh  ;  Scenen  aus  deni  Geis- 
terreiche — but  they  were  valuable  rather  on  account  of 
their  solid  contents ;  the  scenes,  often  well-nigh  majes- 
tic, which  they  presented;  the  apparently  artless,  and 
yet  richly  illustrative,  adorned,  and  blooming  style  in 
which  they  were  written  ;  the  warmth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing by  which  the\'  were  pervaded ;  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  problems  they  attempted  to  solve.  Comp.  the  ro- 
mances, Gesch.  d.  Ilerrn  run  Mori/enthau :  —Theodor  ron 
d.  Linden  : — Florenlin  von  Fahlettdom: — Theobald,  oder 
d,  Schvarmer : — also  /f.  Slillinf/s  .Jugend-,  .Jiinr/lings- 
jahre,  Wanderschaflu-  und  Lehrjahre: — and  the  Grave 
Mann.  His  dogmatical  views  do  not  need  discussion 
in  this  place.  I  lis  was  no  jjliilosophical  mind,  and  his 
dogmatics  were  simply  Christian  ascetics  in  philosoph- 
ical guise.  Stilling  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  w'ell  understood. 
The  letters  to  Saltzmaim  reveal  him  most  clearly.  In 
them  we  observe  his  sensitive  nature,  his  rich  fancy,  his 
power  of  delicate  description,  and  an  all-pervading  im- 
pression that  he  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
The  letters  breathe  the  most  humane  ideas  and  the  most 
tender  regard  for  the  truth.  On  his  life  see  Heinroth, 
Gesch.  d.  AfysticLwws  (Leips.  1830),  p.  513  sq.;  Rudel- 
bach,  Christ/.  ISiof/raph.  vol.  i ;  Winkel,  Bonn,  evangel. 
Monatsschrifl,  1844,  ii,  233-2C>2;  Kurze,  Gesch.d.  Inspira- 
tions-Gemeinden,be.ionders  in  d.  Grafschaft  IVittyenslein ; 
(Jfibel,  Ge.<!ch.  (J.  wahren  Inspirations-Gemeinden,  in  Nied- 
ner's  Zeitschrift  fiir  hist.  Theoloyie,  1854,  ii,  270:  Prot. 
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MonatfUiitter,  July,  lMn7;  Jan.  1860;  nodemann,  Ziige 
au»  dem  Lfben  dts ./.  //.  Jiinf/,  etc.  (Hielefelil,  1844 ) ;  .1  lis 
d. Piimeren  eiiier  Tochter  SlilJiiii/'s  ( Hannen,  18(j(t) ;  Ness- 
\eT,  Elude  Thtohff.gur  J.  Slillinf)  (Strasb.  18(!0) ;  Kncy- 
ciop.  dt.<t  fieii.i  dti  Monde,  s.  v.  "Jung,"  etc.  —  Herzog, 
Real-t'iiriikl«p.  s.  V. 

Stilliugfleet,  Fdwarp.  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  Imrn  at  t'raiibornt',  Korsctshirc,  April  17,  1635, 
and  educated  at  a  grain inar-scliool  in  that  place,  and 
at  KingwiMid,  in  Hampshire.  Having  secured  one  of 
Lvnne's  exhil)itions,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  Michaelmas,  1648.  He  took  his  degree  of 
A.B.  in  16.i2,  and  was  admitted  to  a  fellowship  iNIarch 
31,  1G.">3.  In  16,'>4  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Koger  Hurgnyne  to  reside  at  his  seat  at  Wroxhal).  War- 
wickshire, and  in  16;)0  was  appointed  tutor  to  tlie  Hon. 
Francis  Pierrepont,  brother  of  the  maripiis  of  Dorches- 
ter. He  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1656.  and  in 
the  following  year  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sutton, 
Beiifordshire.  His  lirst  advance  to  London  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  appointed  preacher  to  the  KoUs 
ChaiH'l  by  Sir  Harbottle  (iriniston;  and  in  January, 
166.5,  he  was  presented  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, to  tlie  living  of  .St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  He  retained 
the  preachership  at  the  Holls,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
afternoon  lecturer  at  theTem|)le  Church.  In  February, 
1667,  he  was  collated  by  bishop  Henchman  to  the  preb- 
«n<l  of  Islington,  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  also 
king's  chaplain,  and  in  1670  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him 
the  place  of  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  Octo- 
ber. 1672,  he  exchanged  his  prebend  of  Islington  for 
that  of  Newington.  in  the  same  church.  These  prefer- 
ments were  followed  in  1677  by  the  archdeaconry  of 
I>>ndon,  and  in  January,  1678,  by  the  deanery  of  St. 
I'aul's.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  canon  of  the  twelfth  stall 
in  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  prolocutor  of  the  low- 
er house  of  convocation  for  many  years.  At  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
and  consecrateil  Oct.  13,  1680.  Soon  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  liturgy.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  ]\Iarch  27, 
1699.  The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  are,  Ire- 
mciim,n  Weapon  Siilne  for  the  Church's  Wounds  (1659, 
4to):  —  Oriifints  Sacm,  or  n  Rational  Account  of  the 
Chritlian  Foilh  as  to  the  Truth  and  Dicine  Authority 
of  the  Scriptures  (1662,  4to): — A  Rational  Account  of 
the  Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Reliyion  (1664,  fol.)  : — 
Tracts  in  Repli/  to  Strictures  on  the  Vindication,  etc.:— 
Six  Senmms  (1669,  fol.): — ,4  Discourse  concerninr/  the 
True  Reason  of  the  Sufferings  of  ChrUt  (1669,  fol.)  :— 
followed  by  a  second  [)art,  A  Discourse  conceniiuf/  the 
Idolatry  I'ractuted  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  etc.  (1671, 
8vo)  : — .4  nswer  to  Srreral  Treaties,  occasioned  bv  that 
work  (1673, 8vo  l :  —  Conferences  between  a  Romish  I'riesf, 
a  Fanatic  Chaj>lain,and  a  I)irine  of  the  Church  of  Enq- 
lund, conceminy  /dolalry  (1679, 8vo)  : — Answers  to  Some 
Papers  Lately  Printed  concerning  the  A  uthorily  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Matters  of  Faith,  etc.  (1686,  4t())  :— 
The  Doctrine  oflhf  Trinity  and  Transultstantiation  Com- 
pared f  1686,  4to)  :— 7'/ic  Council  of  Trent  Examined 
awl  llisprored  hy  Catholic  Tradiliim  (1688,  4to) :— Th- 
rmsonahli-ness  of  Separation  (I6«l,  Uit) :  —  Concerniny 
thf  liishops'  Riyhl  to  Vole  in  Parliament  in  Cases  Capi- 
tal (  l(»8(),8vo)  -.—Orif/ines  liritannic<r,  or  the  A  ntiquities 
if  the  Hritish  Churches  (1685,  fol.)  -.—Discourse  cuncem- 
iny  the  /lliyality  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  etc. 
([M'.l) -.  —  /Hjiroursis  in  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  etc. 
( 1696):— iK'sidcs  Stnnons,  Tracts,  etc.  See  Chalmers, 
Jiioy.  Iiicl.  H.  v.;   Hook,  Eccles.  liioy.  8.  v. 

Stlllnian,  Samuel,  D.I).,  a  Raptist  minister,  was 
»«>rn  in  l'liila<li  Ipliin.  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1737.  He  preached 
Im  lirst  Hermon  Fel>.  17,  17.58,  and  was  ordained  at 
Charh-Kton,  S.  ('.,  as  an  evangelist,  Feb.  26.  17.">9.  He 
8ul)<M><)ueiiily  settled  in  James  Island,  near  Charleston. 
Some  eighteen  mom  lis  afterwards  he  removed  to  liorden- 


town,N.  J.,where  he  remained  two  years  in  charge  of  two 
different  congregations,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Haptist  Church  of  Boston,  INLiss.,  in  January,  1765. 
He  was  made  A.^I.  in  1761  by  Harvard  University,  hav- 
ing also  received  this  degree  from  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege some  time  previous.  In  1764  his  name  appears  in 
the  first  list  of  trustees  of  Brown  University,  of  which 
he  was  elected  fellow  the  following  year.  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  co-operate  in  all  public  efforts  made  for 
the  good  of  his  country  or  his  race,  and  was  at  one  time 
(in  1788)  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  for  Boston. 
He  labored  unceasingly  until  his  death,  March  12,  1807. 
Dr.  Stillman  published  a  large  number  of  Sermons,  and 
some  Discourses.  A  report  of  some  of  the  former  was 
published  after  his  death  (1808,  8vo).  See  Sprague, 
.4  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  71. 

Stillman,  Stephen  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist E|)iscopal  Church,  was  born  April  15,  1795,  at  Bur- 
lington, Conn.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  but  did  not  openly  profess  Christ 
until  six  years  after,  when  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  united  with  the  IMethodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1817,  and  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  Feb.  5,  1822. 
He  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1823,  ordained  deacon  in  1826,  and  elder  in  1828.  In 
1841  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  till- 
ed important  stations  until  1854,  when  he  was  left,  at 
his  own  request,  because  of  failing  health,  AvithoLit  an 
appointment.  He  settled  in  Bethlehem,  near  Albany, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Albany  Bethel  for  Sailors  and  Boatmen.  In  18.56  he 
again  took  an  effective  relation,  and  continued  to  re- 
ceive appointments  until,  in  1865,  he  became  supernu- 
merary, and  in  1866  superannuated,  but  with  an  ap- 
pointment to  Washington  Avenue  (afterwards  Trinity), 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  2,  1869. 
His  best  monument  is  the  unwritten  labor  of  his  life. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  116. 

Still-tyde.     See  Holy  Week. 

Still  "Week,  a  term  used  in  Northumberland  to 
designate  Holy  Week,  probably  because  both  bells  and 
organs  were  anciently  silent  during  that  sacred  season. 

Stilted-arch,  a  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Willis  for 
an  arch  which  has  the  capital  or  impost  mouldings  of 
the  jambs  below  the  level  of  the  spring- 
ing of  the  curve,  the  mouldings  of  the  ar- 
chivolt  being  continued  vertically  dowi; 
to  the  impost  mouldings.  This  mode  of 
construction  was  frequently  employed  at  ■  -i  j  a  i, 
the  latter  end  of  the  Norman  style,  es-  '^^  '®"  ^^'"'■ 
pecially  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  uniform  height, 
when  arches  of  different  widths  were  used  in  the  same 
range.— Parker,  Closs.  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Stilwellites,  a  name  given  to  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Stilwell,  who  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  city.  They  established  congre- 
gations called  for  a  time  Independent  Methodists.  Mr. 
Stilwell  had  for  several  years  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
Church  economy,  and  had  evidently  been  preparing  for 
a  change,  and  expected  to  take  with  him  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Church.  In  1820  the  New  York  Conference 
]iassed  resolutions  looking  to  the  bet  ter  security  of  church 
property  and  asking  for  suitable  legislation.  Mr.  Stil- 
well used  this  measure  to  excite  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  people,  and,  under  the  plea  that  the  ministers  were 
endeavoring  to  control  the  Church  property,  succeeded 
in  inducing  about  three  liuiulred  members  to  secede. 
After  a  few  years,  his  cougregalion  iiecanic  strictly  Con- 
gregational. A  few  who  seceded  joined  the  Keform 
movement  when  it  arose,  and  afterwards  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  a  colored  Church,  with  a  congrega- 
tion of  about  one  thousand,  to  withdraw  from  the  IMeth- 
odist.  Episcopal  Cburcli.  This  cMingrcgation  afterwards 
formed  the  African  Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  churches  of  Mr.  Stihvell  gradually  declined,  and  all 
traces  of  such  an  associated  movement  have  long  since 
passed  away.     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Melhodism,  s.  v. 

Stimson,  D.win,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Oct.  17, 
1777.  In  1)S03  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference, 
was  ordained  deacon  at  Lynn  in  1805,  and  elder  in  1H07. 
He  was  located  from  1813  to  1825 ;  but  rendered  effective 
service  from  then  till  IKI-iO,  when  he  became  superan- 
nuated. He  died  at  Charleston,  Me.,  Aug.  4, 1859.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  18G0,  p.  161. 

Stimiila,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxxix,  12  ;  Augustine, 
l)e  Cic.  Dei,  iv,  16  ;  Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  503).  Others  take 
the  name  to  designate  a  goddess  who  excites  men  to 
undertake  all  manner  of  bold  enterprises  (Augustine, 
De  Cu\Dei,iv,  11). 

Stineley,  Const antine,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Wiirtemberg,  (ier- 
many,  May  20,  1829.  He  was  educated  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  institutions.  He  came  to  America,  June  15,  1849, 
and  in  September,  1850,  settled  in  Liberty,  Mo.  Here, 
in  November,  1850,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  in  1855  entered  tlie  itinerant  minis- 
try, in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  4,  1869. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  261. 

Stinson,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch,  South,  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Tenn., 
July  18,  1837.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1845, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852,  and  the  same  year  join- 
ed the  Memphis  Conference.  He  died  at  his  father's 
residence  in  Tippah  County,  Miss.,  Sept.  18, 1855.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1855,  p.  600. 

Stipend  [stipendiuni)  is  settled  pay  for  services, 
whether  daily,  monthly,  or  annual.  Salary  (q.  v.),  as 
the  name  implies,  was  originally  money  given  for  salt, 
and  then  money  for  general  purposes.  Stipend  was  the 
pay  given  to  the  Koman  soldier,  while  emolument,  as 
the  word  denotes,  was  the  tithe  of  grist  paid  to  him  who 
owned  tlie  mola,  or  mill.  In  a  state  church,  the  stipend 
is  secured  by  law;  in  non-establislied  churches  it  de- 
pends on  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the  Christian 
people.     See  Tithes  ;  Teini>. 

Stipendiary,  one  who  performs  services  for  a  set- 
tled compensation,  whether  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

Stipendiary  Priest  is  (1)  a  priest  who  officiates 
for  a  determined  compensation,  whether  in  a  church, 
chapel,  or  chantry  ;  (2)  a  priest  who  is  appointed  in 
certain  foreign  cathedrals  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
saying  of  masses  for  deceased  persons. 

Stiphelus  was  the  name  of  a  Centaur  who  was 
slain  at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous  by  the  handsome  Ca;- 
neus  (Ovid.  Metani.  xii,  459). 

Stiritis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Ceres,  derived  from  the  town  of  Stiris,  in  Phocis. 

Stirm,  Cakl  H.,  a  (Jerman  doctor  of  theology  and 
member  of  consistory,  was  born  Sept.  22, 1799,  at  Schorn- 
dorf.  His  first  ministerial  duties  he  discharged  at  Un- 
terensingen,  but  from  183G  he  was  court  chaplain  and 
member  of  consistory  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  April 
21,  1873.  Stirm  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Apo- 
loyie  des  Christenthums  in  Briefen  fiir  yebildcte  f.eser 
(Stuttgart,  2d  ed.  18.56),  which  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated. He  also  published  SeruKms  and  Essays,  contained 
in  the  Studien  der  evanrieHschen  Geistlichkeit  iViirtem- 
berr/s.  See  Winer,  Handhiich  der  theol.  lAteratur,  ii,  103, 
319  ;  Zuchold,  liibl.  Theolog.  ii,  1278.     (li.  P.) 

Stjernhjelm,  Jokoe,  a  Swedish  scholar  and  poet, 
■was  born  in  April,  1598.  In  his  youth  he  assumcil  the 
name  of  tlOran  Li/je,  and  after  studying  in  Upsala,  he 
visited  (iermany,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
In  1625  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  i 


of  Westeras,  from  which  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and 
occupied  a  similar  position.  Here  he  remained  till 
1630,  when  he  became  assessor  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Dorpat.  The  next  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  nobility, 
taking  the  name  of  Stjernhjelm.  In  1612  he  was  re- 
called to  Stockholm  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Sweden,  and  in  1648  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Dorpat.  The  inva- 
sion of  Livonia  by  the  Russians  in  1656  caused  him  to 
Hy,  and  cost  hiui  the  loss  of  his  estates.  In  1667  he  was 
apjiointed  (irst  director  of  the  College  of  Antiquities, 
wiiich  oftice  he  retained  until  his  death.  April  22,  1672. 
Stjcrulijelm  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  ijroducing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  distinct  works  in  poetry,  philology,  philos- 
ophy, etc.  In  the  freshness  and  independence  of  his 
religious  thiidiing  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
was  therefore  persecuted  by  his  contemporaries.  See 
Melh.  Qua?:  Review,  1875,  p.  563-579. 

Stoa  (Sroa),  a  (Ireek  term  for  a  portico  or  cloister 
around  the  court  {ainum)  of  an  ancient  church. 

StOC,  a  brazen  tube,  formed  like  a  cow's  horn,  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  S[)eaking-trumpet  on  the  tops 
of  church-towers  to  assemble  the  faitliful  to  worship, 
and  to  proclaim  new  moons,  quarters,  and  ecclesiastical 
festivals.  The  manpiis  of  Drogheda  possesses  a  re- 
markable Irish  specimen  of  the  stoc. — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
Litur(j.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Stock  (in  the  sing.)  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y., 
of  the  following-  Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  1.  ^^12,  bid,  lit. 
produce  ("food,"  Job  xl,  20);  hence  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  ("  stock,"  Isa.  xliv,  19)  ;  2.  "T.5,  <jeza,  the  stump 
("stock,"  Job  xiv,  8)  or  trunk  ("stem,"  Isa.  xi,  1; 
"  stock,"  xl,  24)  of  a  tree  ;  3.  yV,  its  (Jer.  ii,  27  ;  x,  8), 
a  tree,  or  piece  of  wood,  as  elsewhere  rendered  ;  4.  '^p?, 
iker,  a  plant  rooted  up  and  then  transplanted  in  a  foreign 
soil  (Lev.  XXV,  47) ;  h.  ykvoQ  (Acts  xiii,  26;  Phil,  iii, 
5),  race,  or  kindred  (as  elsewhere  rendered).  A  fjazing- 
stock  (Nail,  iii,  6)  is  "'X'},  rOi,  a  siyht  (variously  render- 
ed elsewhere). 

STOCK,  in  ecclesiastical  technology,  is  (1)  a  vessel 
containing  a  store  or  supply  ;  (2)  a  vessel  containing 
oils  blessed  for  use  in  the  Christian  sacraments.  See 
Oil-stock. 

Stock,  Christian,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  Orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Hamburg,  (iermany,  in  1672.  became 
a  professor  at  Jena  in  1717,  and  died  in  1733,  with  a  very 
high  reputation,  especially  for  Oriental  literature.  The 
chief  of  his  works  are,  Disputationes  de  Pa-nis  llebrce- 
orum  Capitalibus: — Claris  Linguee  Sunctxe  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti: — Claris  lAni/uee  Sanct(e  Xori  Testamenti.  The 
last  two,  which  are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  have 
been  much  approved,  have  gone  througli  several  edi- 
tions, and  have  received  improvements  and  additions. 
See  Chalmers,  liioij.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Stock,  Richard,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  York,  and  was  educated  in  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  tirst  degree  in  arts 
there,  and  in  1595  was  passed  .\.M.  at  Oxford.  Leav- 
ing the  luiiversity,  he  became  domestic  chaplain,  tirst 
to  Sir  Antliouy  C^ope,  of  Ashby,  Nortliampton.  aiul  then 
to  Lady  Lane,  of  liourlon-on-tiie- Water,  (ilouccster- 
shire.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  London  and  officiated 
as  assistant  to  the  vicar  of  All-Hallows,  Hrcadstreet,  for 
sixteen  years,  and  succeeded  him  in  that  living.  He 
died  .\pril  20,  1626.  His  works  are.  Doctrine  and  Use 
of  Repentance  (Loud.  1610. 8vo): — Sermon  at  the  Funer- 
al of  John,  Lord  Harrington,  etc.  (1614, 8vo)  : — Stock  of 
Divine  Knowledge  (Loud.  1641,  Au>):— Truth's  Cham- 
pion, etc. : — Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi 
(edited  by  Torshell,  1641,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Stock,  Simon,  an  English  monk,  who  became  gen- 
eral of  the  Carmelites,  and  is  known  as  an  ascetic  writer. 
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He  died  in  12C5.    lie  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Broth- 
erhtxKl  of  the  Scapulary  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Stockdale,  Pf.iuivat..  an  English  clergyman  and 
writer.  «.is  Ixirn  ai  Hranxton,  Oct.  •.'(">.  17:50.  He  was 
educated  at  Alnwick  and  Ikrwick.and  afterwards  (1754) 
entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  left  to 
accept  a  suhlicntenancy  in  the  army.  Deciding  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Michaelmas 
ill  I7ol>.  and  became  one  of  Dr.  Sharp's  assistants  in  the 
curacy  of  Duke's  I'lace,  Aldgatc.  After  this  he  fell  into 
a  rambling  life,  and  in  17ti7  went  to  Italy  and  resided 
for  two  vears  in  the  town  of  Villafranca,  where,  he  says, 
lie  read"  and  wrote  assiduously.  In  1775  he  obtained 
the  othcc  of  chaplain  on  the  ship  Resolution,  which 
he  retained  three  years.  He  became  curate  of  Hinc- 
worth,  Hertfordshire,  in  1780;  and  also  took  priest's  or- 
ders. In  1783  lord-chancellor  Thurlow  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  to  which 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  added  that  of  Long  Hough- 
ton ill  the  same  county.  He  accepted  in  1787  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  some  time  at  Tangier,  and  in  1790  re- 
tumeil  from  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  at  his  vicar- 
age, Sept.  11.  1811.  The  works  of  Jlr.  Stockdale  were 
chietlv  poetical;  but  he  also  wrote,  Treatise  on  Educa- 
tion (1782,  8vo)  ■.—Sermons  (178-t,  1791,  8vo).  See  Al- 
libone,  J^ict  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v, 

Stockfeld,  JoiiANN.  a  missionary  among  the  Jews, 
was  lH>rii  Dec.  14,  17'JtJ,  at  Merbeck,  near  Mors,  in  Klien- 
isli  Trussifi.  Having  been  duly  prepared  by  his  broth- 
er, he  entered,  in  1824,  the  Hebrew  College  at  London, 
to  tit  himself  the  better  for  the  work  among  the  Jews. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  missionary  by 
the  London  Society,  and  labored  most  successfully  in 
Holland.  Khenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  oth- 
er places.  In  183(5  he  was  ordained,  and  settled  first  at 
Brussels,  then  at  Cologne,  and  lastly  at  Kreuznach,  where 
for  twenty-eight  years  he  was  enal)led  to  prosecute  his 
chosen  work  among  God's  ancient  people.  Here  he 
also  established  an  auxiliary  society  in  connection  with 
that  at  Cologne,  or  the  Rhenish  Jewish  Missionary'  So- 
ciety ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  be- 
half of  Israel,  he  had  a  monthly  meeting  in  his  own 
house,  where  pious  Christians,  both  clergy  and  laymen, 
attended  in  numljers.  Stockfeld  died  Dec.  17,  18(59,  af- 
ter having  most  diligently  labored  as  a  missionary  for 
more  than  forty-three  years.  See  (London)  Jewish  In- 
telli'/i'nre,  Feb.  18(59 ;  Missionshlutt  des  rheinisch-westphd- 
lisch'H  i'lrein.i/lir  Israel,  Jan.  and  I'"eb.  1870.     (B.  P.) 

Stockilett,  NiKi.s  J.  CiiR.,  the  apostle  of  the  Lap- 
landers, was  Iwrii  Jan.  11,  1787,  at  Frederickstad.  He 
studied  law  at  Copenhagen  in  1803,  entered  the  mil- 
itary', was  a[)pointed  lieutenant  in  1809,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Schcstadt  he  was  made  caiitain.  In  1823  he 
resigned  his  military  position  and  ijetook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  universities  of  Upsal  and 
Christiania.  In  1825  he  wa.s  ordained,  and  then  com- 
menced studying  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  popular  Lappish  literature. 
Ill  1M39  he  resigned  his  ministerial  position,  and  travel- 
led tlirniigh  Nnrway,  Sweden,  and  F'inland.  He  died  at 
Standefjcird,  April  2(5,  18(;().  Besides  a  Primer,  a  (Intni- 
nuir,  a  Jiilih-  lliilory,  and  (.'(>nlrilmtio)is  In  l/te  Kno/rlcdi/i' 
of  the  /.ajilaiiduih  J^anf/uai/e,  he  translated  the  New  Test. 
for  the  Lapps,  and  thus  immortali/.ed  his 
name.  Sec  the  Jiei/rwihitrijer  C()nver.iiili(m.i- 
Jjfj-ihm,  8,  v.;  Valil,  Liip/itrne  op  den  lappske 
Mixnon  (Copenhagen,  18(5(5) ;  Piper,  F.rauyel. 
Knlfiider,  18(17,  p.  213  wj.  Sec  Qf  aman 
Vkiwion,     (B.  p.) 

Stocking,  a  covering  for  the  leg  or  foot. 
Bishop'*  ancl  prelates  wear  odicial  sIo(;king9 
of  cloib  of  golcl  or  purjile,  wliicii  practice  has 
lieen  ni)|>roved  by  local  councils  both  in  Italy 
and  Kiiglaiid. 


Stocking,  Davis,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Sept.  10, 1810. 
He  received  license  to  preach  in  April,  1830,  and  in  May 
following  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Con- 
ference, and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  it  until  his 
death.  In  April,  1857,  he  was  attacked  by  pleurisy, 
which  so  shattered  his  constitution  that  he  was  unable 
longer  to  preach  or  attend  to  public  duties.  He  re- 
moved to  Sing  Sing,  where  he  was  attacked  by  an  ag- 
gravated form  of  neuralgia,  from  which  death  alone  re- 
lieveil  him,  Dec.  11, 1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1859,  p.  149. 

Stocks  (in  the  plur.)  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  1.  The  P^Eil'^, 
mahpeketh  (Jer.  xx,  2;  xxix,  26;  2  Chron.  xvi,  10),  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  rather  a  sort  oX  pilloi-y 
in  which  the  head  and  hands  were  fastened  than  an  in- 
strument for  fastening  by  the  feet;  j'et,  as  the  word  is 
derived  from  TiSn,  to  ticist,  it  may  properly  represent 
the  rack  for  wrenching  apart  the  joints  of  the  entire 
person  (see  Scheid,  in  the  Diss.  Lmjd.  p.  986 ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  i,  694).  It  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
Greek  Kv(pwi',  as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Aristoph. 
Plut.  476;  the  latter  with  the  Roman  nerims  (Plant. 
A  sin.  iii,  2,  5 ;  Capt.  v,  3,  40),  which  admitted,  however, 
of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  torture,  as  the  legs 
could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the  jailer  (Biscoe, 
On  Acts,  p.  229).  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  confined  in 
an  instrument  of  this  sort  (Jer.  xx,  2),  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  mode  of  punishment  in  his  day 
(xxix,  26;  A.  V.  "prison"),  as  the  prisons  contained  a 
chamber  for  the  special  purpose,  termed  "  the  house  of 
the  pillory"  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10;  A.  V.  "prison-house"). 
2.  no,  sad  (Job  xiii,  27;  xxxiii,  11),  which  is  expressly 
described  as  a  fetter  for  the  feet,  and  therefore  perhaps 
answered  to  our  stocks,  3.  02^,  ekes  (Prov.  vii,  22),  was 
probably  a  fetter  fastened  round  the  ankle.  The  same 
word  is  used  for  an  anklet  (Isa.  iii,  18;  A.  V.  "tinkling 
ornament").  4.  pi''il,  tsinok  (Jer.  xxix,  26),  is,  according 
to  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  merely  &  prison,  but  is  rather  the 
stocks  proi>er,  or  some  other  confinement  of  the  limbs ; 
so  Symmachus  and  the  Hebrew  interpreters  generally 
(comp.  the  Arab  zandk,  a  fetter,  and  the  root  p3S,  which 
seems  to  signify  to  be  straitened).  5.  The  ^vXov,  liter- 
ally wood,  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  were  made  fast 
(Acts  xvi,  24)  may  have  been  "  stocks"  (as  in  Lucan, 
Tox,  29;  Plato,  De  Gen.  Socratis,  S2),  but  was  possibly 
simply  a  bar  of  wood  to  which  they  were  chained  by 
the  feet.     See  Prison. 

What  kind  of  stocks  were  used  by  the  Jews,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  (as  above),  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture ;  whether  they  were  encumbering  clogs  or  fetters 
t  hat  did  not  absolutely  prevent,  but  only  embarrassed  mo- 
tion, or  were  fixed  frames  that  kept  the  prisoner  station- 
ary. Both  kinds  were  in  use  very  anciently.  The  fixed 
kinds,  properly  called  stocks,  were  of  diiferent  sorts,  be- 
ing frames  of  wood  with  holes  either  for  the  feet  only, 
or  for  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the  neck  at  once.  At 
Pompeii  stocks  have  l)cen  so  contrived  that  ten  prison- 
ers might  be  chained  by  the  leg,  each  leg  separately,  by 
the  sliding  of  a  bar.  Some  of  these  forms  of  conline- 
ment — particularly  that  which  combined,  in  some  sort, 
the  pillory  with  the  stocks — were  very  painful,  and  are 
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mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  siifTerin<;fs  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  (see  Newman,  Cdllista,  p.  3G3  sq., 
where,  however,  the  ligmuii  of  the  Vult;.  is  confounded 
with  the  robui;  or  interior  cell).     See  I'lnisu.mknt. 

Stockton,  Benjamin  Breailey,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  HacUettstown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  ;il,  1790. 
After  a  complete  academical  course,  he  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  180!);  studied  theology  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.;  and  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  by  Utica  Presbytery  in  1812.  He 
labored  in  the  followingchurches:  Skeneateles.  Palmyra, 
Pompey,  Camillus,  Le  Kay,  Montgomery,  Brockport, 
Genesee,  and  Phelps,  all  in  Western  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rochester  City  Presbytery  from  its 
organization  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  to  Williamsburg,  L.  I., 
and  became  a  member  of  Nassau  Presbytery.  Here  he 
died,  Jan.  10,  18(51.  Mr.  Stockton  "  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent understanding,  carefid  culture,  and  full  of  faith  and 
the  Holv  Ghost."  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac, 
1862,  p.  120. 

Stockton,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1779;  pursued 
his  classical  course  at  Canonsburg,  where  he  was  subse- 
quently a  teacher;  studied  theology  privately;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  June,  1799;  and 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Mead- 
ville  and  Sugar  Creek,  June  24,  1801,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  1810,  when  he  resigned.  On  leaving  Meadville 
he  became  principal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  which 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  "  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania."  Here  he  preached  as  well  as  taught, 
and,  among  other  important  services  which  he  rendered, 
founded  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Allegheny.  From 
1820  to  1829  his  labors  were  e(iually  divided  between 
the  churches  of  Pine  Creek  and  Allegheny;  but  from 
1829  till  his  death,  Oct.  29, 1832,  he  preached  the  whole 
time  at  Pine  Creek.  Mr.  Stockton  was  the  author  of 
the  Western  Spelling-book  and  the  Western  Calculator, 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  nier.  Pulpit,  iv,  243,  note. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Stockton,  Thomas  He-wrlings,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  was 
born  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June  4, 1808.  Wlien  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  formed  he 
united  with  it,  and  was  placed  on  a  circuit  in  1829  by 
Kev.  Nicholas  Snethen.  The  following  year  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore,  and  in  1833  in  Georgetown ;  and 
was  also  elected  chaplain  to  Congress,  which  position 
he  held  for  three  successive  sessions.  He  resided  in 
Philadelphia  from  1838  to  1847,  and  built  the  church 
editice  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Wood  Streets. 
From  1847  to  1850  he  lived  in  Cincinnati.  While  re- 
siding in  that  city  he  was  elected  president  of  Miami 
University,  but  declined.  He  resided  in  Baltimore  from 
1850  to  1856,  and  was  pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  From  1856  to  1868  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church,  Philadeljihia,  but  retained 
his  personal  connection  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  He  was  again  chaplain  to  Congress  in  1862, 
and  died  Oct.  9,  1868.  Dr.  Stockton  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  life,  of  intellectual  power,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  wonderful  eloqu'iuce.  He  published.  Sermons 
for  the  People  (Pittsb.  1854,  12mo)  .—Stand  up  for  Je- 
sus, a  Christian  Ballad  (Phila.  1858, 12mo)  -.—  The  Chris- 
tian World,  Book  and  .Journal,  and  Bihle  Times,  period- 
icals, etc.     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  a  Congregational 
minister  and  missionary,  was  born  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1818.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  made 
consiilerable  progress  in  Latin  and  Grecfk.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Round  Hill  Academy,  Mass.  He  was  early  the 
subject  of  converting  grace,  and  joined  the  Church,  on 
the  profession  of  his  faith,  after  he  had  entered  college. 


He  first  commenced  the  college  course  at  Williams,  and 
completed  it  at  Yale,  and  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 
especially  in  the  physical  sciences.  He  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition  under  com- 
mand of  Wilkes,  because  he  considered  himself  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  tlie  ministry.  He  graduated  with 
honor  in  1838,  and  entered  immediately  on  tlie  office  of 
tutor  in  Marshall  dillege.  Pa.  While  there  he  was  of- 
fered a  professorship  in  Marietta  College,  O. ;  but  he  de- 
clined it,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover. Before  he  had  completed  his  course  he  was  ap- 
l)ointed  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  be  returned  to  his 
alma  mater.  In  1841  a  revival  occurred  in  the  college, 
in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest  and  an  active  part. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tlie  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  preaching ; 
but  was  soon  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  enter  upon  a  missionary  life,  and  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  he  was  accepted  and  appointed  to  the  Nestorian 
mission,  Dec.  15,  1842.  In  1843  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddanl 
embarked  for  Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  in  due  time. 
Before  taking  the  overland  journey  to  Urumiyah,  he 
visited  several  missionary  stations  in  Turkey.  Having 
obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, when  he  arrived  at  his  destination  he  commenced 
with  vigor  the  study  of  the  Syriac,  not  only  that  he 
might  preach,  but  also  that  he  might  assist  Dr.  Perkins 
in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  modern  Syriac. 
He  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  in  five  months' 
time  he  was  able  to  instruct  a  class  of  Nestorian  youths, 
and  the  male  seminary  was  reorganized  and  committed 
to  his  care;  it  was  opened  with  high  promise  in  1844. 
At  that  time,  the  death  of  Dr.  Grant  among  the  moun-' 
tain  Nestorians  was  a  great  affliction,  and  fell  with  griev- 
ous weight  upon  the  mission.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
opposition  of  the  patriarch,  combined  with  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  circumscribed  their  labors.  A  revival  occurred 
in  1846,  of  which  Mr.  Stoddard  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count to  the  Board.  In  1847  the  cholera  raged  fearfully 
in  Urumiyah,  and  many  fell  victims  to  the  dreadful 
scourge.  Mr.  Stoddard's  health  being  undermined,  it 
was  thought  advisable,  though  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion, that  he  should  go  to  P^rzerum.  The  journey  failed 
to  restore  his  health,  and  he  returned  an  invalid.  The 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Solomon  Stoddard  had  a 
depressing  effect ;  and  this  was  followed,  not  long  after, 
by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  at  Trebizoiid,  in  1848. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Board,  he  brought  his  orphan 
children  to  America,  intending  to  return  as  soon  as  they 
were  provided  for.  He  devoted  his  time  to  travelling 
through  the  country  and  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
great  mission  work.  His  labors  were  almost  as  incessant 
as  they  were  arduous,  frecpiently  including  addresses  of 
two  hours  each  at  the  missionary  meetings.  At  length 
the  time  arrived  for  his  departure,  and  he  sailed  from 
Boston  in  March,  1851.  His  return  to  Urumiyah  was 
hailed  with  a  universal  welcome.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  began  to  instruct  his  older  pupils  in  theology,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  them  for  preaching  to  their  countrymen. 
In  addition  to  his  other  work,  he  prepared  a  drawmar  of 
Modern  Syriac,  which  was  published  in  the  .lournal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  in  185.5.  Having  taken 
his  telescope  with  him,  be  |)ursued  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, and  furnished  sir  Jolin  Herschcl  his  observations 
of  the  zodiacal  light,  which  was  courteously  acknowd- 
edged.  He  also  prepared  an  extended  notice  of  the 
meteorology  of  Urumiyah.  wliich  was  pulilishcd  in  Silli- 
man's  .Journal.  His  theological  led urcs,  embracing  a 
full  course  of  doctrinal  theology,  were  deliver*  il  in  Syri- 
ac;. After  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Tabriz,  in  be- 
half of  the  mission,  Dec.  22.  1K57,  he  was  attacked  with 
typhus  fever,  an.l  died  Jjin.  22.  \Xh~.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Stoddard,  Ira  Childs,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Brattleliorougb,  Vt.,  .Ian.  25,  1792.  In  1817  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  l?a|itist  Church  of  (iuild- 
ford.     He  was  not  ordained  until  1827,  when,  on  Sept. 
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23  of  that  voar.  he  ))ecame  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
EiK-n.  Kru\'<i..  N.  Y.,  wliere  he  remained  eleven  years, 
his  miiii.siry  l.eiiif;  ^'really  Messed,  lii  183G  he  removed 
to  Biisti.  Chaiitaii(|ua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Jie  was  a  pastor 
four  years,  ami  then  removed  to  lireentield.  For  some 
time  he  labored  for  the  American  and  Foreij^n  Bible 
SKiety,  and  had  brief  pastorates  in  several  places  in 
the  .State  of  New  York.  He  died  in  Busti.  Jan.  12, 
1878.  .See  Xtic  York  Exnmhwr  and  Chronicle.  (J.  C.  S.) 
Stoddard,  John  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epix-op.il  (  liiin  ti.  was  born  at  linMiktititl.  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  .March  H'.  l^m.  He  removeil,  wlien  live  years  of 
a};e,  to  I'inckney,  X.  Y.,  was  converted  in  182!t,  and  re- 
ceived license  to  ])reach  .Ian.  It,  1832.  He  was  employed 
by  the  presidinj;  eMer  from  Aufrtist  of  that  year  until 
183t;.  when  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Black  Hiver 
Conference.  In  I84;i  he  was.  because  of  ill-healtli,  made 
supernumerary,  and  held  tliat  relation  until  his  death, 
at  Morristown,  .St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  18G1. 
See  .\fiiiiilr.i  iif  A  iiuital  Conferences,  IHtJl,  p.  102. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  in  1(>43,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvanl  College  in  UW2.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed a  fellow.  His  health  being  impaired,  he  went 
to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  governor  .Serle,  anil  preaclied 
to  the  Dissenters  on  that  island  near  two  years.  After 
his  return,  he  began  to  preach  at  Northampton  in  UK!'.), 
received  a  call  to  become  their  n)inister  March  4,  ItiTO, 
and  was  constituted  such  Sept.  11,  1()72.  He  continued 
in  that  place  till  his  death,  Feb.  11,  1720.  His  colleague, 
Mr.  Kdwards.  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  learned 
man,  well  versed  in  religious  controversies,  and  himself 
an  acute  tlisputant.  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Increase  Mather  res^iecting  the  Lord's  supper,  unfortu- 
nately maintaining  that  the  sacrament  was  a  converting 
ordinance,  and  that  all  Ijaptized  persons  not  scandalous 
in  life  may  lawfully  approach  the  table,  though  they 
know  themselves  to  be  unconverted  or  destitute  of  true 
religion.  As  a  preacher  his  discourses  were  plain,  ex- 
perimental, searching,  and  argumentative.  He  was 
blessed  with  great  success.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
five  harvests;  and  in  these  revivals  there  was  a  general 
cry,  ■•  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  lie  was  so  diligent 
in  his  studies  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  writ- 
ten sermons  which  he  had  never  jireached.  From  16(17 
to  1074  he  held  the  oHicc  of  librarian  to  Cambridge  (be- 
ing the  tirst  who  ever  held  it).  He  published,  besides 
several  sermons,  The  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches 
(Ivondon,  1700,  4to) :  — .4  Guide  to  Christ,  or  the  Way 
of/Jin-rliiir/  .'Sdii/s  in  the  Wny  to  Conversion  (1714),  com- 
piled for  young  ministers: — .4  Treatise  concerning  Con- 
version:—  The  il'ay  to  Knoio  Sincerity  and  //y/xirri.ty 
(1719) : — A  n»werlo  Cases  of  Conscience  ( 1 722) : —  I  Vhither 
God  is  not  A  nijry  vilh  the  Counti-y  fir  Doinij  so  Little 
towards  the  Conrersiim  <ft/ie  Indians  (1723)  •.—Safely  of 
.AppKirliiij  at  the  Jnd'/went  in  the  Rii/hteon.tness  of  Christ. 
Tbitlasr  work  was  republished  at  IMinbnrgh  (lfl)2,8vo). 
See  miAioth.  Sacra,  .Jidy,  IK.-)3;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan. 
\H:)'J;  Sew-Knyluiukr,  Nov.  1858;  North  Amer.  liei: 
Jan.  IK.iO. 

Stoic  Philosophy,  the  body  of  doctrine  held  and 
taugbi  by  ihf  Siolcs,  or  followers  of  Zeno.  It  was  an 
otr^hoot  from  the  school  of  Socrates,  but  the  [)lant  was 
very  indikc  the  other  shoota  from  the  same  root.  It 
was  thoroughly  syncrelinlic;  an<l  its  separate  doctrines, 
often  nuicli  disguised  and  strangely  distorted,  nuiy  be 
reailily  traced  to  earlier  systems.  The  philosophv  was 
like  Corinthian  brass,  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  many 
di».iimilar  materials,  and  unlike  any  that  entered  into 
iu«  composition.  The  chiefs  and  advocates  of  the  creed 
Ixinsted  ot  its  marvellous  symmetry  and  perfect  organi- 
zation. They  lauded  the  "admirabilis  com[K>sitio  diwi- 
phii;e  NIC  n-.hbiliMpie  rerinn  or<l<p.     t^ua',  per  deos  im- 

inortales!   (.  niirari-?     (,»ui>l  enim  aut    in  natura, 

«|ua  nihil  est  aptius,  nihil  des.riplius.  aut  in  operibus 


mium  faclitt  tai 


conipositum    tamijue   cou)pactum   et 


coagmentatum  inveniri  potest?  Quid  posterius  priori 
non  convenit?  C^uid  sequitur  quod  non  respondeat 
superiori?  Quid  non  sic  aliud  ex.  alio  nectitur,  ut  non, 
si  unam  litteram  moveris.  labent  omnia?  Nee  tamen 
quid(|uain  est,  quod  moveri  possit"  (Cicero,  Be  Fin.  iii, 
22,  74).  There  is  some  apparent  justilication  for  this 
confident  gloritication.  The  "lucidus  ordo"  is  manifest 
in  the  Stoic  system,  but  it  is  superficial  and  factitious. 
There  is  an  artificial  symmetry  and  an  ingenious  coap- 
tation of  parts  whicii  \vere  never  meant  for  each  other. 
The  smooth  anil  wiiniing  exterior  is  deceptive.  Like 
the  "vvhited  sepulchre,"  it  is  "filled  with  dead  men's 
bones."  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  full  of  extrava- 
gances, incoherences,  and  contradictions,  which  were 
softened  down  or  reconciled  only  by  violent  interpreta- 
tions, aiul  the  constant  exercise  of  dialectical  legerde- 
main. Its  opponents  exposed  its  innumerable  petit  and 
grand  larcenies.  More  dispassionate  Judges,  like  Plu- 
tarch, wrote  treatises  to  exhibit  its  internal  discrepances. 
It  was  with  good  reason  charged  with  gross  absurdities, 
and  was  censured  as  a  notable  justification  of  the  sneer, 
OuCei>  tTTi  Twv  KaXovptitioi'  ipi\o(T6(pii)v  a(pt\oao<pMrs- 
pov  (Athen.  Deipn.  xiii,  i>3).  Nevertheless,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Stoics  is  sufHciently  distinct  and  character- 
istic to  merit  the  eminent  and  enduring  ascendency 
which  it  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  great  Hellenic  schools, 
and  to  invite  definite  appreciation  as  a  philosophic  creed. 
I'hilosophy,  according  to  the  Stoics,  was  the  art  and 
practice  of  virtue  ("  Philosophia  studium  virtutis  est, 
sed  per  ipsam  virtutem"  [Seneca.  Episf.  xiv,  1,8]).  It 
was  studied  that  it  might  be  practiced ;  it  was  practiced 
that  it  might  be  learned;  it  was  the  theory  and  rule  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  life.  The  essentially  ethical  char- 
acter and  the  practical  tendency  of  the  philosophy  were 
manifested  from  the  outset.  Aristo  of  Chios  regarded 
nothing  but  morals  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy, and  ethics  always  constituted  its  main  and  de- 
terminant part.  Morality  was  its  aim,  its  "ratio  essen- 
di;"  all  the  rest  was  its  "ampla"  or  "curta  supellex," 
its  garniture  or  its  scaffolding.  For  this  everything 
was  ilevised;  to  this  everything  converged;  and  to  this 
all  other  things  were  fitted.  Incongruities  were  blink- 
ed, were  disregarded,  were  masked,  or  were  welcomed 
if  they  aided,  or  did  not  obstruct,  the  attainment  of  the 
main  object.  Extravagances  and  paradoxes  were  cor- 
dially entertained  if  they  conduced  to  the  main  purpose. 
Some  of  the  Stoic  chiefs  narrowed  the  range  of  specula- 
tion to  this  single  object ;  others,  and  notably  Zeno  him- 
self, Chrysippus,  and  I'osidonius,  embraced  in  their  teach- 
ings the  whole  domain  of  knowledge;  but  always  in 
subordination  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  and  the  wisdom 
"whereunto  all  other  things  shall  be  adiled."  Philoso- 
phy, according  to  the  Stoics,  should  be — 1.  Practical;  2. 
In  conformity  with  reason;  3.  In  conformity  with  nat- 
ure. The  "jus  et  norma  natuni;"  ran  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  Stoic  doctrine.  To  be  jjractical,  philos- 
ophy must  be  rational ;  to  be  rational,  it  must  be  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  the  constitution  of  man  and  with 
the  process  of  the  universe.  The  act  of  virtue  must 
therefore  rest  on  the  knowledge  of  reason  and  of  nature. 
This  was  as  streiuiously  insisted  upon  by  Zeno  and  all 
his  disciples  as  by  C.-n-lyle,  though  in  far  other  guise. 

In  agreement  with  those  views,  and  also  with  those 
of  previous  philosophers,  philosophy  was  divided  by  the 
Stoics  into  three  parts:  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Logic;  or, 
by  Cleanthes,  into  six:  Logic,  Hhetoric;  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics ;  Physics  and  Theology.  The  latter  scheme  is  only  a 
binary  subdivision  of  the  original  tripartite  distribution. 
The  order  of  the  parts  was  variously  delennined  b_v  dif- 
ferent Stoic  teachers.  Logic  came  first  with  some, 
physics  with  others;  but  logic  and  physics  were  alike 
constituted  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  sake  of  ethics, 
in  order  to  determine  the  character  an<i  the  duties  of 
the  virtuous  man.  One  order  or  another  will  be  pre- 
ferred, according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
whole  systetn  is  regarded.  If  if  is  desiralile  to  trai'C  the 
genesis  and  the  organic  relations  of  the  doctrine,  ethics 
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should  take  precedence,  as  in  the  tliird  book  of  Cicero's 
tractate  De  Fiuihus  Buiiorum  el  Mahnim,  where  ethics 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  book,  only  two  chapters  out  of 
the  twenty-two  being  conceded  to  dialectics  and  plivs- 
ics.  This  order  of  exposition  would  be  tedious  and  in- 
convenient on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  speculation  would  liave  to  be  broken  up  and  dis- 
membered, in  order  to  show  their  coiniection  with  the 
moral  tenets.  If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  authori- 
ty and  obligation  of  the  Stoic  rule  on  the  basis  of  per- 
vading law,  physics,  as  including  the  constitution  of  the 
universe,  and  theology  should  come  lirst.  This  sequence 
is  unftivorable  to  a  condensed  presentation  of  the  philos- 
ophy, and  throws  logic  out  of  connection  with  the  otiier 
parts.  Hence  the  most  convenient  order  is  to  treat  tirst 
of  logic,  next  of  physics,  and  lastly  of  ethics.  The 
means  of  ascertaining  and  securing  truth  are  thus  tirst 
considered  ;  then  the  order  and  constitution  of  universal 
nature,  by  which  the  duties  of  man  are  determined  and 
his  actions  controlled;  and,  tinally,  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  man  by  the  laws  of  reason  and  the  laws  of 
existence. 

I.  Lot/ic.  —  The  Stoic  logic  consisted  of  three  divi- 
sions :  Rhetoric,  or  continuous  exposition  ;  Dialectics,  or 
discontinuous  speech,  specially  argumentation,  "inter 
respondentem  et  interrogantem  discissa"  (Seneca,  Epist. 
xiv,  1,  17);  and,  thirdly,  the  Criterion,  or  test  of  truth. 
The  Criterion  was  not  one  of  the  original  divisions. 

1.  Our  information  in  regard  to  the  Stoic  rhetoric  is 
limited,  broken,  and  unsatisfactory.  Ehetoric,  in  the 
Stoic  plan,  included  topics  which  would  now  be  consid- 
ered foreign  to  the  art,  and  wotdd  be  relegated  to  gram- 
mar. It  excluded  others  which  would  seem  to  be  es- 
sential members  of  this  branch  of  discipline.  To  this 
head,  apparently,  belonged  the  fantastic  etymologies 
which  were  so  diligently  and  erroneously  cultivated  by 
the  school. 

2.  Dialectics  embraced  expression  and  the  means  of 
expression — thoughts  and  words.  It  therefore  appro- 
priated much  which  sliouki  be  conceded  to  rhetoric;  it 
gave  great  attention  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  sen- 
tences, and  thus  advanced  grammatical  inquiry  and 
grammatical  precision.  So  far  as  reasoning  was  con- 
cerned, it  borrowed  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  amplified 
it,  without  adding  anything  to  it  of  substantial  value. 
Like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  introduced  needless  refine- 
ments and  interminable  subtleties.  The  Stoics  gave 
their  approval  exclusively  to  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism; habitually  practiced  ratiocination  by  captious 
questions  and  evasive  answers;  elaborated  the  doctrine 
of  fallacies,  and  were  frecjuently  entangled  in  their  own 
toils;  invented  manifold  and  bewildering  distinctions, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  schoolmen ;  and,  like 
them,  exercised  themselves  in  continual  disputation. 
Hence  they  were  reproached  with  wire-drawn  and  bri- 
erv  argumentation:  "subtile  vel  spinosum  potius  disse- 
rendi  genus"  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii,  1,8).  They  thus  mer- 
ited the  denunciation  and  the  ridicule  both  of  enemies 
and  friends. 

3.  The  Stoic  doctrine  on  the  Criterion  is  a  notable  part 
of  the  general  theory,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the 
whole  system.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  tlieory 
rests,  and  by  which  its  validity  is  upheld.  It  cannot 
be  examined  here  in  its  develoiiment  and  details.  The 
Stoic  philosophers  wore  harassed,  as  other  philosophers 
have  been,  with  the  fundamental  necessity  of  establish- 
ing some  ground  of  assurance  for  truth — a  irov  (jriu  for 
reason  to  work  on.  They  approximated  to  Locke  in 
regarding  all  knowledge  as  deducible  from  i)ercei)tions 
and  conceptions,  which  are  analogous  to,  but  not  identi- 
cal with,  the  sensation  and  reflection  of  the  Enghsh  phi- 
losopher. They  agreed  with  Des  Cartes  in  mistaking 
positiveness  of  conviction  for  certitude  of  truth.  They 
attached  much  weight  to  common  notions — Koival  «'- 
poiai — which  are  not  innate  ideas,  but  impressions  and 
judgments  in  which  all  men  intuitixfly  agree.  The 
reception  of  impressions  and  the  formation  of  concep- 


tions were  purely  material  and  mechanical  processe.s. 
The  former  were  at  first  represented  as  produced  liy  the 
actual  im]>osition  of  a  stamp,  or  die,  upon  tlie  sensorium. 
Clirysippus  recognised  that  this  view  was  untenable,  as 
eacli  successive  impression  would  thus  t)hir  or  blot  out 
its  precursors,  and  memory  would  be  rendered  inconceiv- 
able. He  substituted  tlie  rational  alteration  of  the  per- 
cipient substance  for  mere  press-work — fiXXniwffif  for 
riiTrwfTif — with  less  lucidity  than  Herbert  Spencer  anil 
other  cerebrologists  have  done.  No  reality  was  attach- 
ed to  thought  as  an  intellectual  force,  nor  to  thought  as 
an  intellectual  prochiet ;  it  was  but  the  shadow,  or  pho- 
tograph, or  physical  residt  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  Stoics  were  Nominalists  after  the  order  of  the  Cyn- 
ics; being  here,  as  in  so  many  other  respect.s,  y)«?7)e  Ct/- 
iiici  (Cicero,  De  Off.  iii,  ><).  A  perception  was  simply  a 
fantasy,  an  appearance,  a  mental  alteration.  But  a 
fantasy  was  distinguished  from  a  phantasm,  or  appari- 
tion, which  was  a  mental  delusion,  A  true  perception 
was  apprehended  by  the  apprehension  of  the  apprehen- 
sive faculty  —  (pavTuaia  icar«X»;7rriic('y :  '"opium  facit 
dormire,  quia  virtus  est  dormitiva."  This  position  is  a 
partial  or  qualified  anticipation  of  Des  Cartes.  The  in- 
validity and  the  falliljility  of  the  (caraXj/Trrmv)  (Jtoi'Taaia 
are  pleasantly  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  told  of  Sphjp- 
rus  at  the  court  of  I'tolemy,  in  Alexandria  (Athena'us, 
Ihipn.  viii,  4).  A  joke,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  argument. 
It  ftillowed  from  the  doctrine  of  perception  that  common 
notions  and  assured  convictions  were  necessjirily  true: 
"All  that  exists  takes  value  from  opinion."  JMuch  of 
the  ethical  paradox  of  the  Stoics  proceeds  from  this  false 
point  of  departure.  It  was  a  \cr\  rude  and  unsafe  cri- 
terion of  knowledge,  and  sanctioned  the  acceiitance  of 
whatever  might  be  confidently  believed  and  audacious- 
ly asserted.  A  justification  of  it  from  the  Stoic  jjoint 
of  view  may  be  found  in  the  Stoic  physics.  If  the  in- 
dividual reason  is  oidy  an  etHucnce  from  the  universal 
reason ;  if  all  things,  and  therefore  all  impressions,  arc 
necessarily  determined  by  unerring  law,  the  fantasy 
which  is  obscured  by  no  doubt  or  indistinctness  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  universal  reason,  and  must,  conse- 
quently, be  true.  This  is  Spinozism,  or  strangely  re- 
sembles it.  To  aid  in  the  analysis  of  ])erceptions  and 
thought,  the  Stoics  ileviscd  a  system  of  Categories,  di- 
verse in  principle  as  in  designation  from  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  but  consonant  with  their  physics  and  meta- 
physics, which  were,  indeed,  the  same.  Their  highest 
conception  was  Being,  for  which  was  afterwards  sid>sti- 
tuted  Something  or  Anythin;/.  Under  this,  in  regular 
gradation,  were  arranged  —  1.  Substance ;  2.  Property  ; 
3.  Variety  ;  4.  Variety  of  Relation.  The  deviation  from 
Aristotle  proceeiled  fVom  the  necessities  of  the  Stoic 
physics,  which,  like  S|)inoza,  recognised  oidy  one  sub- 
stance, only  one  real  being  or  entity;  but,  unlike  Spi- 
noza, made  that  one  substance  matter.  We  are  thus  in- 
troduced to  the  Stoic  physics. 

H.  J'hysics.  —  Like  other  ancient  philosophers,  but 
with  greater  propriety,  the  .Stoics  included  theology  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature.  They  usually  divided  this 
branch  of  specidation  into  three  heads:  Concerning  the 
Universe;  Concerning  Elements;  Concerning  Causes. 
They  assumed  two  ]irinciplcs,  as  I'lato  had  done:  af>\a<; 
i'X/ji'  Kai  Hf()i',  wt;  IWoTwv  ( Aristocles.  ap,  Kuseb.  I'r. 
Kr.  XV,  14) ;  but  in  a  very  difterent  sense.  With  I'lato 
these  principles  had  been  distinct  in  character  aiul  es- 
sence, and  inherently  antagonistic;  with  Zeno  they 
were  confoimded,  coalescent,  anil  virtually  identical. 
Thus  rigid  materialism  sup|ilanted  I'latonic  idealism, 
and  the  universe  was  filled  with  animate<l  material  en- 
lilies,  an<l  with  their  constant  transformations.  The 
tenilency  of  modern  science  seems  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  similar  delusive  hypotheses.  From  lleraclitus,  from 
whom  Zeno  borrowed  so  largely,  he  borrowed  also  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  and  imi>erishability  of  matter; 
and  also  the  four  elements  generated  by  the  separation 
anddifffrenliation  of  un(pialifiedsubstance(a7roioe»'Xr;), 
and  admitting  indefinite  combinations  and  transmuta- 
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tions.     The  elements  themselves  and  all  resultinc;  prod- 
ucts were  enveloped  anil  interi>enetrated  by  a  subtile, 
elastic  current  of  liery  ether,  which  blended  with  them 
throughout  all  their  changes  and  determined  their  char- 
acter and  actions.      This  ether  was  the  determinin':^ 
cause,  tiie  ctficient  force,  in  everythintc.    All  things  were 
moulded,  guided,  governed,  by  its  impregnating  and  sus- 
taining tlame;  everytiiing  was  informed  and  animated 
liv  it.     Stars,  planets,  sun.  moon,  earth,  comets— as  all 
other  things  —  were  vitalized  by  it;  and  through  all 
things  moved  the  aitimu  muiiili,  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
"Nainque  cimam  tncita  natm-ani  niente  pollentem; 
Iiiriisuniqne  deurn  coelo,  tenisqiie,  fretoqiie, 
iML'entein  leqnuli  moderanteni  foedere  nioletn, 
Et  rationis  au'i  motu  :  cum  spiiiuis  unns 
Per  cunciiis  liahitet  partes,  alque  irriget  orbera, 
Omnia  pervolitaus,  corpusque  animale  flgnret" 

(Maiiil.  .4«^o/».  ii,  CO-65). 

The  Stoics  differed  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  this  all-pervading  tire  {nuf)  nxt'iKoi'').  Some 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Cleanthes  in  the 
sun,  but  most  assigned  it  to  the  highest  atmosphere,  or 
'•extra  llammantia  moenia  minidi.''  Dr.  Carpenter,  as 
president  of  the  Hritisii  Association,  at  the  Brighton 
meeting,  declared  unphilosophical  the  representation  of 
the  forces  of  nature  as  self-sustaining  and  self-operative. 
The  inconsistency  was  imfelt  or  disregarded  by  the  Sto- 
ics, a-s  it  has  been  by  recent  materialists.  Their  whole 
universe  and  all  its  members  were  framed  out  of  undi- 
gested and  indiscriminate  matter  by  the  motion  of  the 
etlicreal  tire  which  was  distributed  through  all  things. 
The  liglit  and  life  of  the  stars  were  su|iposed  to  be  fed 
from  the  vapors  and  exhalations  rising  from  the  earth. 
These  must  be  consumed  in  the  long  lapse  of  countless 
years.  The  universe  would  in  turn  become  desiccated, 
and  Ije  consumed  by  the  liery  currents  within  it  and 
around  it.  A  general  contlagration  will  therefore  wind 
up  the  varied  drama  of  creation,  when  "  the  heavens 
shall  [lass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth,  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burneil  up."  This  total 
Combustion  shall  be  followed  by  the  gradual  renewal  of 
all  things.  The  process  of  evolution  will  recommence; 
there  shall  be  "  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth."  A 
complete  anacatastasis  shall  occur,  to  be  succeeded  bj' 
another  total  incandescence.  This  destruction  of  the 
World  by  fire  was  derived  from  Heraclitus.  Other  Sto- 
ics added  to  it,  or  substituted  for  it,  destruction  by  flood. 
There  were  Xeptunians  and  Vulcanians  in  the  sect. 
S)rae  of  the  fraternity  rejected  the  hypothesis  altogeth- 
er. It  will  be  observed  in  what  a  remarkable  manner 
the  Stoics  preceded  Ilelmholtz  and  his  acolytes  in  the 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  constmiption  of  the  worlds  by 
fire,  and  their  reproduction  by  cooling,  coalescence,  divi- 
sion, and  recomposition  of  parts. 

Although  a  nominal  ilistinction  is  always  made  bv 
Zeiio  and  his  followers  between  matter  and  (iod,  and 
is  specially  insisted  on  by  Hoethns,  who  does  not  admit 
the  world  to  l>e  a  huge  animal,  yet,  as  God  is  material 
— only  "a  liner  air"— as  he  is  the  creative  and  liery 
ether  which  fashions,  regulates,  and  dwells  in  all,  it  is 
ini[»ossil.le  to  establish  any  real  division  between  the 
I>iviiiiiy  and  the  material  universe.  It  is  not  merely, 
nt  Antoiiiiie  says,  that  "  all  things  are  from  Jove,  in 
Jove,  and  converge  to  Jove,"  but  all  things  are  Jove, 
and  Jove  is  all  things.  The  Stoic  identification  of  (iod 
with  lh<-  universe  was  manifest  to  the  ancients: 

"Af  niihi  tiiin  pne-ens  rntio  non  nllu  videtur 
(^ii;i  piite;it  niuiMJiim  dlviiii>  nunihie  verli 
Atqiie  ipHUin  esi^e  Denin"  (.Manil.  Axfrun.  i,  490-492). 

The  fiery  ether  conctituteil  the  Divinity  of  Heraclitus 
before  being  adopted  a«  th(!  (iod  and  soul  of  the  uni- 
wtm:  by  Zeiio.  Throughout  the  wlnde  range  of  being, 
in  it.i  highest  and  in  its  lowest  spheres,  there  is  an  in- 
conceivable mixture  of  the  divine  and  the  material 

Kpautr  I't'  IjAiuv-^but  the  divine  itself  is  only  matter 
wiblimnte.!.  This  supreme  (iod  is  no  indepemhnt  or 
auluiiouious  ruler,     lie  is  all-wise  not  of  his  own  wis- 


dom; almighty  from  no  power  of  his  own.  He  acts, 
like  Spinoza's  God,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  from  the 
necessity  of  his  nature;  and  is  obedient  to  the  law 
which  he  seems  to  impose,  for  that  law  is  only  the  proc- 
ess of  his  inevitable  developments  (Seneca,  Dial,  i,  5,  8). 
This  Djivinity  is  more  shadowy  than  the  Nouveau 
Crand  Eire  Supreme  of  Comte,  though  infinitely  more 
expansive.  He  is  simply  the  chain  of  unalterable  se- 
(piences  in  the  procession  of  phenomena:  '•  irrevoeabilis 
humana  pariter  ac  divina  cursus  vehit"  (Seneca,  ibid.). 
An  absolute  fatalism  evidently  results  from  this  con- 
ception of  the  Divinity — a  fatalism  not  of  actions  pre- 
determined, but  of  eventualities  necessitated.  It  is  fa- 
talism a  posteriori,  or  an  inverted  fatality.  As  all  pos- 
sibilities are  involved  in  the  being  of  God,  as  they  occur 
in  necessarv  order,  and  are  simultaneously  contained  in 
the  totality  of  his  essence,  their  complexion  and  mani- 
festation are  foreknown  to  the  Divinity,  which,  under 
this  aspect,  is  named  Providence.  The  Stoic  doctrine 
here  marches  closely  by  the  side  of  Spinozism.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  we  should  owe  the  term  "  Prov- 
idence" to  Stoic  invention.  From  the  conceptions  just 
explained  proceeds  the  Stoic  fate — >'/  tifiapf-ikvi] — which 
envelops  all  issues  in  its  toils,  and  determines  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  It  follows,  as  with  Heraclitus, 
that  law  is  universal  and  all-controlling,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  elude  it  or  bend  it.  Resistance  and  submission 
are  alike  inetfectual  to  break,  to  change,  to  retard,  or  to 
advance  it. 

"The  Author  of  the  world's  great  plan 
The  same  result  will  draw 
From  human  life,  however  mau 
May  keep  or  break  his  law." 

The  Divinity  is  dispersed,  rather  than  divided,  among 
manj'  secondary  gods — "  ignobilis  deorum  turba" — but 
still  retains  the  totality  of  its  own  essence.  It  is  the 
same  God  always  under  many  names :  Zsrc  iroXvwvo- 
fioi;  in  the  [lymn  of  Cleanthes;  "Jehovah,  Jove,  or 
Lord,"  in  the  tinkling  superficiality  of  Pope.  This  is 
regarded  as  due  to  accommodation  to  the  contempora- 
neous polytheism.  Yet  it  is  assuredly  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  general  scheme.  The  Divinity  is  in  all 
things,  and  everything  is  divine;  but  it  dwells  with 
greater  fulness  and  evidence  in  some  of  its  incorpora- 
tions than  in  others.  Where  its  presence  is  amplest 
its  manifestation  may  be  most  fitly  recognised.  The 
stars  have  their  indwelling  and  presiding  deities,  as 
with  Plato  and  others  of  the  older  philosophers.  As 
everything  is  necessitated,  "  the  stars  in  their  courses" 
are  subject  to  law.  And  as  all  the  concomitants  of 
change  are  concurrently  under  the  law,  and  are  linked 
to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  the  law,  astrology  ("  con- 
scia  fati  sidera")  and  all  forms  of  divination  are  worthy 
of  credit.  Such  indications  as  they  afford  are  compre- 
hended and  interpreted  either  by  natural  intuition, 
through  a  larger  participation  in  the  universal  reason 
and  a  dim  sympathy  with  its  pulsations,  or  by  observa- 
tion of  coincidences  and  acrpdred  skill.  It  is  almost 
the  declaration  of  Nostradamus  in  respect  to  his  own 
pretensions.  The  descent  of  the  divine  is  not,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  secondary  gods  and  to  their  starry 
thrones.  It  attends  the  life  of  the  whole  in  all  its  mem- 
bers and  in  all  its  motions,  and  it  accompanies  the  prog- 
ress of  the  universal  reason  throughout  all  its  infinite 
wanderings.  Man  is  himself  divine.  His  soul  is  a 
"vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame" — "particula  coelestis 
aurai."  It  is  a  spherical  flame  proceeding  from  the 
fiery  ethereal  sphere.  In  every  one  dwells  a  genius, 
angel,  or  d;emon ;  in  every  good  man,  a  god,  "  Bonus 
vir  sine  tleo  nemo  est"  (Seneca,  Kp.  xli,  2),  With  all 
these  gradations,  the  unity  of  the  Deity  and  the  unity 
of  the  universe  remain  unimpaired.  There  is  only  one 
existence,  the  "causa  causaruin,  causa  uidversalis,  ani- 
ma  mundi,  mimdus" — heat,  which  was  not  merely  "a 
mode  of  motion,"  but  the  cause,  the  spring,  the  sub- 
stance, of  all  motion  and  of  all  change  (Cicero,  Be  Nut. 
Dtor.  ii,  t),  -.'I).     The  soul  and  the  life  of  man,  two  po- 
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tencies  united  in  one  force,  are  themselves  material. 
It  is  a  "  fiery  particle :" 

"Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  ccelestis  origo." 
It  is  an  efflux  of  the  divine  ether,  as  its  reason  is  the 
procedure  of  the  universal  reason.  It  goes  through  its 
career,  accompanying  and  animating  the  other  matter 
with  which  it  is  conjoined.  \\'hen  its  native  ardor  is 
chilled  by  time  or  consumed  by  action  or  subdued  by 
circumstances,  its  corporeal  alloy  becomes  decomposed, 
and  it  is  exhaled  into  the  circumambient  air.  Its  sub- 
sequent fortune  was  variously  conceived  by  different 
teachers  of  the  school.  Some  maintained  its  immor- 
tality; others  denied  it  (Cicero,  Tusc.  J)isp.  i,  31,  77). 
Some  held  that  its  absorption  into  the  general  body  of 
the  Divinity  was  immediate  and  universal.  Others  be- 
lieved that  such  immediate  return  to  its  source  was 
limited  to  the  souls  of  the  perfect,  and  that  other  souls 
passed  through  an  elevated  purgatory  and  were  "  puri- 
fied so  as  by  tire."  Others,  again,  held  that  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed  dwelt  in  the  stars,  and  surveyed  from 
those  lofty  seats  the  scenes  of  their  terrestrial  experi- 
ences, awaiting  the  grand  conflagration,  when  they,  with 
all  the  worlds  around  them,  should  be  reunited  to  the 
universal  tire.  Some  asserted  that  only  the  souls  of 
Stoic  sages  were  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  Divin- 
ity ;  and  that  the  rest  rotted  with  their  "  tenements  of 
clay"  in  "cold  obstruction's  apathy."  Every  possible 
variety  of  opinion  was  entertained.  Seneca's  views,  as 
on  most  of  the  tenets  of  the  creed,  are  largely  eclectic 
and  vacillating.  They  are  modifications  of  the  Stoic 
doctrine  and  are  impregnated  with  Platonism.  They 
are  always  rhetorical,  and  usually  careless  of  philosoph- 
ical consistency. 

Of  course,  under  the  reign  of  fate  and  of  absolute 
law,  the  freedom  of  the  will  must  be  denied.  A  delu- 
sive freedom  of  the  will  was,  however,  imagined;  and 
the  will  was  supposed  capable  of  self-determination  by 
voluntary  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  Freedom  was  entire  submission  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  compulsion  of  fate.  Such,  too,  was 
the  freedom  of  the  Divinity :  "semper  paret,  semel  jus- 
sit."  It  was  the  same  sort  of  freedom  which  is  con- 
ceded to  the  will  by  Spinoza;  but  it  sufficed  as  an  ap- 
parent and  precarious  basis  for  the  Stoic  resolution. 
If  there  is  no  freedom  of  will  or  of  action,  and  if  every- 
thing proceeds  from  intrinsic  necessity  and  is  controlled 
by  fate,  evil  can  have  no  positive  or  real  existence. 
Physical  evil  is,  with  Zeno,  the  incompleteness  or  im- 
perfection of  parts,  which  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole.  Moral  evil  was  admitted  as  a  counterpart  of 
good,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  inharmonious  admixt- 
ure of  constituents  in  humanitj-.  But  it  was  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  no  evil  for  the  virtuous;  that  "all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  (iod," 
and  that  the  good  and  wise  man  is  wliolly  impeccable. 

III.  Ethics.— From'  the  nature  of  man  and  tlie  nature 
of  evil,  the  transition  is  immediate  to  the  domain  of 
morals,  which  is  occupied  with  the  proprieties  (rd  ko- 
iijKovTCi)  of  human  conduct.  This  part  of  the  doctrine 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Stoic  scheme.  It  was 
prosecuted  by  the  sect,  in  tlieory  and  practice,  with 
even  greater  earnestness  than  by  their  Cyreuaic  prede- 
cessors, of  whom  it  was  said : 

Tt/i'  5'  uperrji'  irapa  yfuififia  SiwKovret  KaTtTf)(/3ov. 

For  this  branch  all  the  rest  of  the  elaborate  Stoic  sys- 
tem was  devised.  Nevertheless,  it  was  treated  with 
much  diversity  by  different  leaders  of  the  school.  Tlie 
divisions  of  the  subject  were  inimerous  and  varying, 
ol'ten  painfully  minute,  and  frc(iuently  irreconcilable 
with  each  other.  There  was  looseness  of  distribution, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Stoic  system,  and  needless  refine- 
ment in  the  intricate  distinctions  and  subdivisions. 
We  are  expressly  told,  as  might  easily  have  been  con- 
jectured, that  the  subject  was  more  simply  trcatecl  by 
Zeno  than  bv  Chrysippus  and  the  followers  and  imi- 
tators of  Chrysippus.     Tlie  leading  topics,  and  these 


alone  can  claim  our  attention  here,  are  essentially  the 
same.  They  are  the  "suramum  bonum,"  or  highest 
good;  the  ultimate  aim  of  life  {JiiitK);  the  regulation 
of  the  passions;  aiul  the  ordering  of  life.  The  highest 
gotxl,  with  whicli  the  ultimate  aim  of  life  connects  it- 
self, is  true  happiness  and  its  prosecution.  Herillus 
made  this  scope  or  end  knowledge,  deviating  in  this  re- 
gard from  the  general  o|)inion  of  his  sect  (^Cieero,  Ue 
Flu.  v,  2.')).  Happiness  can  be  attained  solely  by  con- 
formity to  the  order  of  nature,  and  recjuires  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  operations  of  universal  law.  Obedience 
is  inevitable;  but  the  wise  ami  good  man  yields  it  with 
full  consent;  the  fool  and  tlie  knave  vainly  resist  it 
("Melius  est  ire  quam  ferri").  Law  is  equivalent  to 
good,  and  good  to  law.  The  good,  the  useful,  and  the 
proper  are  strictly  identical.  All  things  are  good  that 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  good;  all  things 
are  evil  that  oppose  or  obstruct  its  attainment.  There 
are  only  two  contrasts,  "boiuira  et  turpe;"  all  good  things 
are  equally  good.  Tliere  is  no  distinction  of  tilings  evil; 
all  are  ecpially  bad.  "  He  who  violates  one  tittle  of  the 
law  violates  the  wluile  law."  Tlie  only  opposition  is  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  But  this  unyielding  uni- 
formity, this  hard  antagonism,  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  practical  experiences  of  life.  A  system  of  accom- 
modations was  demanded.  An  intermediate  term  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced.  A  large  class  of  accidents  and  ac- 
tions— health,  wealth,  strength,  honor,  station,  influence, 
etc. — was  ranged  under  the  wide  head  of  things  indiffer- 
ent (aSidipopa}.  This  relaxation  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Zeno's  immediate  pupil,  Aristo  of  Chios. 
Things  indiffereirt  might  become  either  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  them,  or 
the  service  which  thej'  might  be  ajit  at  any  time  to 
render.  Whenever  they  were  instrumentalities  for  the 
attainment  of  the  "  summimi  bonum,"  they  were  good ; 
when  the}'  prevented  or  impeded  its  attainment,  they 
were  bad.  When  they  did  neither,  they  remained  col- 
orless and  neutral.  ^  There  were  many  distinctions,  sub- 
distinctions,  and  quasi-distinctions  in  regard  to  iiulif- 
ferences  which  must  be  passed  over.  There  was  mani- 
fold, but  iKit  very  important,  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  things  indifferent.  Ingenious  efforts  were  con- 
tinually made  to 

"divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  sonth-west  side." 

The  Stoic  subtlety  and  cavillation,  the  Stoic  legerde- 
main with  words  and  principles,  and  the  intiiiitesimal 
diversijicaiimis  of  the  sect  were  nowhere  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  the  deiiartment  of  ethics.  The  Stoic 
school  furnishes  a  singular  anticipation  of  theological 
casuistry.  Its  acute  but  misapplied  distinctions  and 
contradistinctions  find  a  counterpart  in  the  controver- 
sies between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Fratricelli  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  ISIendicant  vow  ot  alisolute 
poverty.  Happiness,  the  great  aim  of  life,  can  be  hope- 
fully pursued  only  by  the  constant  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nature  :  "convenienter  natune  vivere"  (Cicero, 
I)e  Fin.  iii,  7,  '20).  This  is  virtue,  conformity  to  law — 
the  law  of  human  nature  and  the  law  of  the  universe. 
It  is  also  the  law  of  (iod,  who  is  himself  under  the  law. 
It  is  from  this  conception  of  the  universality  and 
universal  oliiigation  of  law  that  is  derived  tlie  Stoic 
idea  of  a  "state  of  nature"  and  of  the  natural  eqiial- 
it}'  of  all  men.  Tiie  latter  dogma  was,  indeed,  jiressed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Zeno  and  of  the  later  Stoics  by 
tiie  cosmopolitan  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
predominant  estimation  and  consideration  of  tlie  moral 
character  of  men.  It  was  pressed  to  an  extreme  which 
was  singularly  at  variance  with  the  prejudices  of  an- 
tiquity. The  language  of  I'aul  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  slaves  is  scarcely  as  strong  as  that  of  Seneca : 
"•Servi  sunt.'  Immo  homines.  'Servisunt.'  Immo 
contaheriialcs.  '  Servi  sunt.'  Immo  humiles  aniici. 
'Servi  sunt.'  Immo  coiiservi;  si  cogitaveris  tantum- 
dem  in  utrosque  licere  fortunx'"  {Ejmf.  v,  47,  I,  et  vide 
§10,11,15> 
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The  acconlaiicc  with  law,  the  ohstrvance  of  those  | 
pn)prictios  whuli  arc  consonant  with  nature,  cannot  be  i 
ex|>octcil  without  complete  exemption  from  all  pertur- 
bations and   without    liabitual  self-restraint.      We  are 
misleil  hv  inconsiilerate  aiul  unrepilated  impulses  which 
generate  passions  that  blind  us  to  our  duties,  and 

"  Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime." 
No  one  is  free  from  such  impulses.  The  vice  comes  from 
vieldinj,'  to  them.  They  are  checked  and  sujipressed 
when  reason  acts  coolly  and  with  assured  judf;ment.  and 
when  disciplined  habUs  of  thoui;ht  and  feeling  have 
been  tirmly  establisheil.  Impulses  are  rational  or  irra- 
tional acciirding  as  they  are  consonant  with  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  or  at  variance  with  them.  The  irration- 
al impulses  produce  four  classes  of  emotion,  springing 
from  defects  of  imagination  and  disordered  fantasies. 
These  emotions  are  pleasure,  desire,  care,  fear.  Such 
emotions  are  mischievous  in  their  tendencies  and  in- 
jurious in  themselves.  Hence,  serene  feelings,  ii<Tra- 
Btiai,  were  placed  in  opposition  to  ttci^i],  or  passions. 
The  undisturbed  How  of  passive  and  impassive  senti- 
ment was  termed  tvpoia,  and  was  indispensable  to  hai>- 
piness. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  the  Stoic  fatalism,  the  abso- 
lute and  unintermittent  reign  of  physical  and  moral  law, 
the  negati<in  of  all  freedom  of  the  will,  render  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue  and  of  happiness  an  illusion.  Thoughts, 
passions,  actions,  consequences,  are  all  necessitated. 
The  wise  man  has  oidy  to  submit.  Such  inconsisten- 
cies and  absurdities  are  characteristic  of  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine. Hut  the  doctrine  must  be  received  as  it  has 
been  delivered;  Air  it  is  alone  true  in  the  estimation 
of  the  sect,  and  out  of  the  sect  there  is  no  assurance 
of  happiness.  Moreover,  man  is  a  reasoning,  yet  by 
no  means  a  reasonable,  animal.  It  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  world  if  man  were  intluencetl  to  pursue 
the  right  course  by  no  arguments  except  those  that  are 
valid.  The  imperfections  of  the  ^itoic  creed  did  not 
prevent  its  exercising  a  very  potent  and  a  very  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  moralitj'  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  upholds  and  practices  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine, who  suppresses  all  earnest  feeling  and  acts  in  ac- 
cortlance  with  reason,  with  nature,  and  with  law,  is  vir- 
tuous, wise,  and  happy.  To  him  "no  evil  thing  can 
come."  The  re<(uirements,  it  was  recognised,  transcend 
the  measure  of  human  capacities;  for  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  man  is  a  .Stoic  tenet,  and  one  which  is  neces- 
Hitated  by  the  Stoic  philosophy.  In  the  experience  of 
life  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Stoic  community,  theo- 
retical and  actual,  into  two  classes — the  jiroticient  and 
the  progressive,  the  saints  and  the  seekers.  In  like 
mainu'r  actions  are  divided  into  perfect,  tcaTOft^oiftara, 
anil  meet,  Kii^iiKurra — a  division  (iroposed  probably  by 
Zeno  himself  ( Diog.  Laert.  vii,  2.5).  The  wise  man  is 
admitted  by  the  Stoics  to  be,  like  the  "suramus  orator" 
of  Cicero,  a  dream — an  ideal : 

"A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw." 

To  ihid  ideal  the  genuine  Stoic  will  approximate  more 
or  less  closely.  So  far  as  he  approaches  it,  he  will  be 
wise,  prudent,  virtuous,  happy  ;  superior  to  the  accidents 
of  fortune;  regardless  of  the  advantages  or  calamities 
of  life,  lie  may  be  crushed,  but  he  will  not  be  east 
<Iowm;  frustrated,  but  not  overcome;  dishonored,  vet 
without  shame;  tortured,  yet  suffering  no  evil;  man- 
({led,  but  wh<de  in  spirit;  in  every  chance  and  change, 
«<-lf-centred,  wlf-poised,  serene,  the  same.  He  will  al- 
ways prettcnt  a  steaily  and  nnconcpiered  front — 

"Invleta  devicturn  nienle  C'ntoiiem" 
(Seneca, p(i»»{rn,  v.  Index  ;  f  icero,  Dr  Fin.  iii,  7,  20 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Ciimpniil.  I.U).  I)i]iitd.  etc.;  Hrucker,  lli.tl.  Crit. 
l'hU.\,'Mi'.)).  When  troubles  increase  beyond  remedy; 
when  reasonnl)le  hope  is  extinct;  when  life  offers  iio 
prosfx-ct  of  benelit  tohims<ir.  his  c<iinitry,  or  hisfriemls; 
even  whin  wi-nry  of  existence,  the  Sluic  holds  in  his 
own  hamls  the  immediate  means  of  redress  and  escajje. 


A  voluntary  death,  a  dignified  suicide,  a  prompt  return 
to  the  all-receiving  bosom  of  the  universe,  puts  an  end 
to  vain  struggles,  to  insurmountable  difliculties,  or  to 
the  faintness  of  the  llesh  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii,  18,  GO, 
61). 

Long  as  this  notice  has  been,  there  has  not  been  space 
to  enter  into  the  interminable  details  and  develojiments 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine.  Its  ai]titudc  as  a  creed;  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  religion,  especially  in  the  practical  aspects 
of  theology  or  morality;  its  quaint  agreement  with 
much  of  the  language  and  some  of  the  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity, can  scarcely  be  overlooked,  and  merit  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  They  have  attracted  the  regards  of 
many  inquirers.  The  total  diversity  of  a  materialistic 
Divinity,  an  unspiritual  humanity,  and  a  fatalistic  uni- 
verse separates  Stoicism  completely  from  all  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  brings  it,  on  several  sides,  into  communion 
with  Spinozism;  on  others,  with  the  material  evolution 
of  much  recent  science.  With  all  its  syncretism,  its 
verbal  trickeries,  its  discords,  and  its  excesses,  it  was 
certainly  a  very  significant  product  of  Greek  specula- 
tion and  aspiration.  While  renouncing  human  sympa- 
thies, it  enlarged  the  narrow  sentiment  of  civic  national- 
ity into  a  sense  of  universal  humanity.  It  made  the 
whole  world  one  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii,  1-i,  G2,  63),  and  con- 
verted friendship  from  an  indulgence  into  a  duty.  It 
extended  the  conception  of  law  and  of  moral  obligation, 
and  rendered  them  imperative  upon  societies  and  indi- 
viduals. It  checked,  reproved,  and  turned  back  the 
growing  demoralization  of  the  ancient  communities; 
and  it  was,  probably,  an  efficacious  agency  in  preparing 
the  pagan  world  for  the  gradual  but  rapid  acceptance 
of  Christianity. 

IV.  Lite7-ature. — It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  clas- 
sic authorities  and  the  historians  of  philosophy.  It  will 
suffice  to  specify,  Lipsius,  Manuductio  ad  Stoic.  Phil, 
(Antw.  1604) ;  Gataker,  De  Disciplina  Stoica  (Cantab. 
1653);  Menagii  Ohss.ap,Diog.  Laert.  (Amst.  1692),  vol. 
ii;  Tiedemann,  Syst.  der  stoisch.  Phil.  (Leips.  1776,  3 
vols.) ;  Ravaisson,  Essai  sur  le  Stii'icisme  (Paris,  1856); 
id.  De  la  Moi-ale  des  Stoiques  ( ibid.  1857  ) ;  Dournf, 
Du  Stoicisme  et  du  Christianisme  (ibid.  1863);  MouKe, 
Le  Stoicisme  a  Rome  (ibid.  1865);  Zeller,  The  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  (Lond.  1870) ;  Wegschneider, 
Ethices  Stoicce  Recent,  Fund,  (llamb.  1797);  Scioppius, 
Elementa  Stoic.  Phil.  Mo?:  (iMayence,  1608);  Lilii  De 
Stoica  Phil.  Mor.  (Altona,  1800);  Meyer,  Stoic.  Doctr. 
Eth,  cum  Chr.  Comparata  (Giitting.  1823);  Munding, 
Die.  Grundsdtzeder stoisch.  Mor.  (Hotterd.  1846) ;  Heintze, 
Stoic,  de  Affectibus  Doctrina  (A\'ittenb.  1861);  \A.  Stoi- 
coi'itm  Ethica  (Naumb.  1862) ;  Hanse,  Stoicorum  de  Fata 
Doctrina  (Nuremb.  1859)  ;  Thomasius,  De  Stoicor,  Mun- 
di  Exustione  (Leips.  1672) ;  Sonntag,  De  Palim/enesia 
Stoicti  (Jena,  1700);  Zimmermann,  Quie  Ratio  Phil.  Sto- 
ic, sit  cum  Rcl.  Rom.  (Erlangen,  1858) ;  Laferriere,  Mem. 
cone.  V Injluence  du  Stoirisme  sur  la  Doctrine  des  Juris- 
cousultes  Rom.  (Paris,  1860) ;  Winter,  Stoicorum  Panihe- 
isiiius  (Wittenl).  1863);  The  Ancient  Stoics,  in  Oxford 
Essays  (1865);  TouUotte,  Hut.de  la  Phil,  des  Emp,  de- 
puis  Cesar  (Paris,  1822).     See  Stoics.     (G.  F.  II.) 

Stoicism  and  Ciikistianitv.  The  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  who  are  mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii, 
18,  represent  the  two  ojiposite  schools  of  practical  phi- 
los()])hy  which  survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculation 
in  (Jreece.     See  Piiii.osoi'hv.  (Jiskkk. 

1.  Jiiblical  Connection. — The  principles  of  these  sects 
require  notice  under  this  head  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
related  to  the  teaching  of  the  a[)ostle,  who,  we  arc  told, 
was  rcg;irded  as  •■  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods,  because 
he  ])reached  to  them  .lesns  aii<l  the  resurrection."  The 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  even  of  the 
innnortality  of  the  soul,  would  indeed  be  fundamentally 
at  variance  both  wiih  the  materialism  of  the  Epicureans 
and  with  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics. 

The  former,  considering  the  soid  to  be.  like  other  sub- 
stances, a  body  composed  of  atoms,  naturally  concluded 
that  it  was  resolved  by  death  into  its  constituent  ele- 
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ments;  and  even  more  rapidly  than  the  body,  as  consist- 
ing of  finer  and  more  volatile  particles  (Lucret.  iii,  178 
sq.,  4'26  sq. ;  Diog.  Laert.  x,  G3-t57).  The  doctrine  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  soul  was  even  valued  by  these  philos- 
ophers on  account  of  its  consolatory  character,  as  ena- 
bling men  to  despise  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  to  look  forward  without  fear  to  a  release  from  the 
evils  of  life  in  the  annihilation  of  their  personal  exist- 
ence (Lucret.  iii,  84'2,  850-854 ;  coinp.  iii,  37 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  x,  124, 125).     See  Epicukean  I'hii.osoimiv. 

The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  from  very  opposite 
premises,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  With  them 
the  soul  of  man  was  regarded  as  a  portion  and  fragment 
(if  the  divine  principle  of  the  universe  (Epictet.  JJiss.  i, 
14,  6 :  ai  xj^vxai  •  •  •  ovvcKpttQ  T(iJ  Bnpi  utb  avTov  fiopux 
oixrai  Kcil  anoaTTaajiaTa ;  M.  Antonin.  De  Rebus  sirin, 
ix,  8:  eIq  to.  XoyiKci  /.lict  I'otpa  i^i/y))  fifiiiptnrai;  ibid. 
xii,  30:  )^ua  voipa  ipvx'lr  "^'t*'  ^"|^:^Kplff^al  ^okij),  sidi- 
ject  to  that  necessity  bj'  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
having  no  independent  existence  or  action  of  its  own, 
and  destined,  not  indeed  to  perish  with  the  body,  but, 
when  a  certain  cycle  of  duration  was  accomplished,  to 
be  absorbed  back  again  into  the  source  from  which  it 
came  (Seneca,  Consol.  ad  Mareiam,  c.  26  :  "  Nos  quoque, 
felices  animas  et  aeterna  sortitiB,  quum  Deo  visum  erit 
iterum  ista  moliri,  labentibus  cunctis,  et  ipsa;  parva 
ruiniB  ingentis  accessio,  in  antiqua  elementa  vertemur" 
[see  Zeller,  Philos.  der  Griechen,  iii,  105]).  It  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  that  whatever  has  a 
beginning  must  also  have  an  end  (Cicero,  Tusc.  I)hp.  i, 
32 :  Vult  enim  [Panietius]  quod  nemo  negat,  quidquid 
iiatum  sit,  interire;  nasci  autem  aiiimos).  They  ac- 
Icnowledged  but  one  real  existence,  which,  regarded  from 
different  points  of  view,  was  both  matter  and  (iod ;  on 
its  passive  side  an  original  substance,  on  its  active  side 
an  original  reason  ;  an  unformed  material  substance,  the 
basis  and  substructure  of  all  definite  phenomena,  and  a 
]iervading  active  power  by  which  that  substance  was 
supposed  to  develop  itself  into  every  variety  of  individ- 
ual form  (see  Zeller,  Philos.  der  Griechen,  iii,  69  sq.). 
In  this  doctrine  "  the  one  remains,  the  many  change 
and  pass;"  the  Deity,  or  active  power  of  the  universe, 
produces  all  things  from  himself,  and  again,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  draws  them  back  into  himself,  and 
then  pro<luces  a  new  world  in  another  cycle,  and  so  on 
forever  (Laert.  vii,  137:  Kiyovm  St  Konfiov  .  .  .  tov 
SiEiiv  ...  Of  Ct)  diji^apTOQ  iftri  icai  ayei'Vtjroc,  ^rffitovp- 
yog  Ciiv  TriQ  EiciKonfxijrfnoQ,  Kara  j^^i'u'oii'  notiit;  nrpto- 
Sovg  civaXiaKcov  ti't'  lavTuv  n)v  liiranav  oimiav  Ka'i 
■jTciKiv  tK  iavToxi  ytrt'wv).  The  result  of  this  theory, 
as  regards  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Cicero:  "Stoici  autem  usuram  no- 
bis largiuntur,  tanquam  cornicibus;  diu  mansuros  aiunt 
animos ;  semper  negant"  ( Tnsc.  Disp.  i,  3 1 ).  The  utmost 
duration  that  could  be  allotted  to  any  individual  soul  was 
till  the  termination  of  the  current  workl-cycle ;  and  it 
was  a  disputed  point  among  the  philosophers  of  this  sect 
-whether  this  extent  of  existence  was  conceded  to  the 
souls  of  all  men  or  only  to  those  of  the  wise  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii,  157).     See  Stoics. 

Thus  the  same  conclusion  which  the  Epicureans  de- 
duced from  the  assumption  of  the  nndtiplicity  of  matter 
was  deduced  by  tlie  Stoics  from  that  of  its  unity:  both 
alike  recognised  no  real  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit,  and  both  alike  inferred  the  impossibility  of  an 
immortal  existence  for  any  dependent  being. 

2.  Scriptural  Analogies.— 'V\\e  ethical  system  of  the 
Stoics,  nevertheless,  has  commonly  been  supposed  to 
have  a  close  connection  with  Christian  morality  (Gata- 
ker,  Antoninus  Prerf. ;  Meyer,  Stoic.  Kth.  c.  Christ.  Corn- 
par.  [1823]):  and  the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  pre- 
cepts is  very  close  and  worthy  of  notice,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  few  examples  whicli  we  here  give: 

Seneca,  De  Clem.  §  .'J:  "  Pecciivimus  omiies  .  ,  .  iiec  de- 
liqnimus  lantiim  sed  ad  extiemum  asvi  delinquenius." 
Eom.  iii,  23:  "I'eccaverunt  onines"  .  .  . 

Kp.  i :  "Qnem  mihi  dabis  .  .  .  qui  intelligat  se  qiwHaxe 
morif"    Rom.xv,  31  :  "Quotidie  luorior."     . 


De  Vit.  Beata,  5  12 :  "  Linidnnt  enim  rRpieureil  ea  quibns 
erubescebaniet  vitin  gldiiamnr."  I'liil.  iii,  I'J:  "Quonnu 
.  .  .  {iliiiia  hi  confiisione  eoruni." 

Ii'id.  i  15:  "lu  reijno  uail  sumns:  Deo  parere  libertns 

est." 

Kpict.  Diss,  ii,  17,  22:  airXwt  tmiiv  aWo  ^i\e  rj  ti  6  Stof 
Anton,  vii,  74:  ^i;  oim  xafive  li^eAoi'i/iffor  Jk  iL  o><pt\e7t. 

Rut  the  morality  of  Stoicism  is  essentially  based  on 
pride,  that  of  Cliristiauity  on  humility;  the  one  iqiholds 
individual  independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in  an- 
other; the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue  of  fate, 
the  other  in  Providence;  the  one  is  limited  by  periods 
of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consummated  in  a  |)ersonal 
resurrection  (Acts  xvii,  18).  Hut  in  spite  of  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Stoicism,  which  lies  in  a  siqireme  egotism 
(Seneca,  y^f  \'il.J>eata,!^ii:  '■  Incorruptus  vir  sit  externis 
et  iusu()erabilis  niiratorque  tantum  sui,  fidcns  aiiimo  at- 
que  in  utrum(iue  paratus  artifex  vita;"),  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doctrines 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  <iod  (Cleanthcs,  Jlymn.  31-38; 
comp.  Acts  xvii,  28),  the  common  bonds  of  mankind 
(Anton,  iv,  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  earlier  Stoics  were  very  closely 
coiHicctcd  with  the  East,  from  winch  much  of  the  lorm, 
if  not  of  the  essence,  of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have 
been  derived.  Zeno  himself  was  a  native  of  Citium, 
one  of  the  oldest  Phrenician  settlements.  See  Ciirrri.M. 
His  successor,  Chrysip])us,  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus; 
and  Tarsus  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second 
Zeno  and  Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Selciu'ia  in 
Babylonia,  Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  an<l  Epic- 
tetus  from  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A.  (irant, 
The  Ancient  Stoics',  in  Oxford  Essai/s  [1858],  p.  82). 

3.  Literature. — The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  are,  Diog.  Laert.  vii ;  Cicero,  De 
Fill.;  Plutarch, />f  Stoic.  Rejiuf/ti.;  I)e  Plac.  Philos.  adv. 
Stoic;  Scxtus  Empiricus;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Anrelius.  (iatakcr,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Meditations  of  M.  Anrelius.  has  traced  out 
with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which  they  offer  to 
Christian  doctrine.  See  also  Walch,  I)e  Stoicorum  cum 
Paulo  Disputatione  (Jena,  1759);  Zeller,  The  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  and  iScejjlics  (transl.  from  the  (ierman  by 
lieichel,  Lond.  1870).     See  Stoic  PiiiLosoniY. 

Sto'ics  (StwVko/,  Acts  xvii,  18),  a  notable  and 
well-known  sect  of  Greek  jihilosojihers,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  the  schools  after  Socrates, 
entitled  to  claim  descent  from  Socrates.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  Stoics  with  the  other  Socratic  schools, 
and  especially  with  the  Epicureans,  who  deviated  most 
widely  from  Socratic  teachings,  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  (ireece  after  the  loss  of  (ireek 
independence.  The  antagonism  was  continued  under 
the  declining  IJoman  Iicpublic  and  under  the  earlier 
Empire.  During  the  reign  of  the  Ca>sars,  Stoicism  be- 
came more  prominent  than  it  had  lieen  before,  and  as- 
sumed the  complexion  of  a  political  oi>|)ositi()n  an<l  of 
republican  aspirations  or  regrets.  It  at  length  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  ]ierson  of  Marcus  Anrelius, 
and  thenceforward  gradually  faded  away  into  neglect 
and  insignilicance.  being  completely  eclipsed  liy  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  when  not  sup|ilanted  by  Christianity. 
Sin)]ilicius,  writing  in  the  reign  of  .lusiinian,  remarks 
that  the  systematic  instruction,  or  school  tradition,  and 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  had  vanished.  Yet 
if  the  catena  Stoicorum  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  emperor  Marcus  Anrelius,  the  Stoic  doctrine  had 
maintained  a  vigorous  existence,  and  hail  exercised  a 
wide  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  for  nearly  half  a 
millennium.  It  had  been  distinguished  during  its  long 
duration,  not  only  by  nimierous  names  eminent  in  the 
chronicle  of  siieculation,  but  by  moulding  the  character 
of  many  |)ersons  prominent  in  public  life,  sucli  as  Hlos- 
sius,  Cato,  liriitus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Anrelius.  The 
better  part  ol  lioman  society,  in  both  the  repuiilican  and 
the  imperial  age,  was  profoundly  impresseil  with  Stoic 
doctrine  and  Stoic  discipline.    It  attained  that  evidence 
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of  general  reverence  and  regard,  the  fervid  professions 
of  h y|H>crite8  and  canters : 

"Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt." 

Stoicism  produced  its  Roman  poets  in  Manilius,  in  Lucan, 
and  in  IVrsiiis.  It  promoted  ilio  morals  of  the  Koman 
world  throiiith  the  (>//(iv.<  of  Cicero,  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  the  Coiirrr.iiilii'ii.'i  of  K|)ictetus,  and  the  Mtdita- 
tini*  of  the  younger  Antonine.  It  suggested  to  Homan 
jurists  the  conception  of  general  and  systematic  law. 
it  furnished  principles,  axioms,  theories,  and  tendencies 
to  the  renovatctl  lioman  law,  and  largely  affected  its 
.scientilic  development.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Ho- 
nian  law  it  has  permeated  all  modern  jurisprudence.  To 
this  day,  when  "the  state  of  nature"  is  iiroclaimcd,  or 
the  dogma  is  allegeil  that  "all  men  are  born  free  and 
etpial,"  Stoic  y(/;j/(/j»iV.<  are  revived,  without  their  ori- 
gin, their  import,  their  application,  or  their  restrictions 
Wing  suspected.  The  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  eo  no- 
mint-,  disappearetl  with  the  growth  and  ascendency  of 
Christianity;  hut  the  influences  of  Stoicism  survived,  in 
changed  guise;  its  spirit  and  its  terms  reappear  in  Chris- 
tian theology,  and  continue  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
men  even  in  the  present  times.  There  has  never  been 
an  age,  since  the  Antonines,  when  Stoic  doctrines  and 
Stoic  sentiments  and  Stoic  austerities  have  not  claimed, 
with  altered  face,  but  with  the  ancient  arrogance,  the 
admiration  and  adhesion  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  too.  that  in  this  closing  19th  century,  even  the 
most  extravagant  clogmas  of  the  visinnanes  of  the  Porch 
tind  a  counterpart  in  the  scientific. /((w^ffA'tV*"  of  Huxley, 
and  in  the  cosmical  reveries  of  llelmholtz  and  his  fra- 
ternity. The  sudden  favor,  the  long  predominance,  the 
enduring  iuHuence,  the  recent  though  partial  revival, 
of  .Stoicism  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recognising  its 
peculiar  consonance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  times 
when  it  appeared;  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  or  appe- 
tencies of  subsequent  generations;  its  agreement  with 
the  healthy  tendencies  or  tiie  morbid  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart;  and  the  recurrence,  in  our  day,  of  social 
.•nid  intellectual  conditions  analogous  to  those  which  en- 
gendered or  favored  the  speculations  of  Zeno  and  his 
followers. 

I.  (hif/in  and  Development. — 1,  The  sect  of  the  Stoics 
was  founded  at  Athens  by  Zeno  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  a 
town  which  was,  in  part  at  least,  of  Plucnician  origin. 
Zeno  himself  has  been,  at  times,  suspected  of  having 
had  .\siatic  blood  in  his  veins.  The  institution  of  tlie 
new  heresy  must  be  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  before  Christ,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  3d. 
There  is  such  a  total  absence  of  contemporary  informa- 
tion, such  a  dearth  of  authentic  testimony,  and  so  many 
iliscrcpances  in  later  writers  in  regard  to  all  details  lliat 
dates,  events,  and  incidents  cannot  be  reported  with  ex- 
actness or  with  conlidence.  According  to  certain  tradi- 
tions, the  father  of  Zeno  was  a  merchant  engaged  in  a 
regular  and  lucrative  course  of  trade  with  Athens,  who 
was  ill  the  hal)it  of  bringing  back  from  that  city  the 
writings  of  eminent  Athenians  and  other  (Jreeks  for  the 
iuMru<-ti<in  and  edilicalion  of  his  son,  whose  studious 
inclinations  had  been  early  manifested.  The  son  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  sent  to  Athens  in  charge  of  a  cargo 
of  merchandise.  Having  arrived  in  that  still  brilliant 
city,  either  after  a  prosperous  voyage  or  after  a  ship- 
wreck, he  fill  iu  with  a  copy  of  Xeno[)lion'8  Memonihilia, 
and  was  fasiiuiiied  with  tlie  deliueation  of  Socrates  and 
of  tlic  Soerati<'  disputations.  He  deleriniued  to  devote 
hiniH<-lf  exriusively  to  the  pursuit  of  ])hilosophy;  and 
o(  <'itiun),  of  (Cyprus,  and  of  his  father  nothing  more  is 
heard.  l)iH|)<isiiig  of  what  property  remained  in  his 
hands,  whetlu-r  much  or  nothing,  and  either  distributing 
thf  proceeds  or  investing  Ihein  iu  banking  ojierations— 
lorllie  traditions  vary  and  are  altogether  inconsistent- 
he  atln.'li.il  himself  at  first  to  the  Thchan  Crates,  the 
ctiief  of  ilic  Cynic  school  at  that  time.  He  was  re- 
pilled,  however,  by  the  coarseness, vulgarity,  filthy  liab- 
iiiS  and  arrogant  ignorance  of  the  Cynic  tribe;  and  for 


many  years  he  wandered  from  teacher  to  teacher  and 
from  heresy  to  heresy.  He  was  for  some  time  a  follower 
of  Stilpo  the  ^legarian,  and  also  of  Diodorus  the  dia- 
lectician. He  attended  through  a  whole  decennium,  it 
is  said,  the  instructions  of  Xenocrates,  then  the  schol- 
arch  of  the  Academy,  and  afterwards  those  of  his  succes- 
sor, I'olemo.  It  is  difficult  to  lind  time  in  Zeno's  life  for 
this  protracted  education;  but  it  is  needless  to  investi- 
gate the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  such  reports. 
The  variety  of  instructors  assigned  to  Zeno,  and  his  os- 
cillations between  different  schools,  may  be  only  a  con- 
jectural and  retrospective  interpretation  of  the  composite 
character  and  frequent  inconsistencies  of  his  doctrine. 
A  jiretty  anecdote  is  told  in  connection  with  his  exten- 
sive and  diversified  range  of  knowledge.  Having  asked 
the  oracle  how  he  should  secure  the  best  mode  of  life, 
he  was  told  to  become  of  the  same  color  with  the  dead. 
Hereupon  he  devoted  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  older 
authors.  The  wide  range  of  sources  whence  he  borrowed 
his  scheme  of  philosophy  may  be  implied  in  this  tale. 
His  doctrine  was  compounded  from  materials  derived 
from  many  schools.  "  Stoici  fures"  was  a  jesting  re- 
proach in  antiquity  that  acquired  the  currency  of  a 
proverb  (Cicero,  De  Fin.).  The  sect  was  certainly  an 
offshoot  from  the  Socratic  school.  It  took  much  from 
previous  systems.  It  always  retained  a  close  affinity 
with  the  Cynics,  and  at  times,  or  in  particidar  persons, 
was  almost  identified  with  them.  Its  logic  it  received 
from  the  Peripatetics,  extending  it  into  manj'  bewilder- 
ing refinements.  Its  captions  and  incessant  disputation, 
its  dry  argnmentation,  its  nugatory  hair-splitting,  its 
"  ratiuncuhe"  and  "inepliie,"  and  "verborum  conserva- 
tiones,"  with  all  its  briery  subtleties  ("  subtile  vel  spino- 
sum  potius  disserendi  genus"  [Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii,  1.  8]), 
it  borrowed  from  the  Megarians.  From  them,  and  partic- 
ularly from  Stilpo,  it  received  its  exclusive  consideration 
and  estimation  of  virtue.  Its  physical  principles  it  took 
partly  from  Pythagoras  and  largely  from  Heraclitus, 
who  communicated  to  it  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  con- 
flagration of  the  world  and  other  characteristic  tenets. 
This  diversity  of  obligation,  and  the  strange  syncretism 
which  proceeded  from  it,  direct  attention  to  the  general 
character  of  the  Stoic  innovation,  and  to  its  peculiar  re- 
lations to  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  age  in  which  it  transpired. 

In  the  full  tide  of  modern  progress  and  of  vigorous 
civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  dismay,  despondency,  and  hope- 
lessness which  overwhelm  with  gloom  the  minds  of 
eager,  active,  and  intelligent  men  when  the  course  of 
political  development  is  suddenly  arrested  and  crushed 
beneath  the  rude  coercion  of  military  power  and  alien 
ride.  In  such  a  condition  were  the  Greeks  left  after 
the  amazing  victories  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat  and  the 
establishment  of  Macedonian  domination  or  Macedonian 
influence.  The  memory  of  political  independence  and 
of  free  political  action  became  a  vain  regret.  The  hope 
of  renovated  liberty  was  a  tormenting  dream,  and  must 
have  rapidly  ebbed  away  with  the  constant  rejietition 
of  dislieartening  experiences.  Political  dejection,  polit- 
ical indifference,  or  political  servility  was  substituted  for 
the  violent  but  earnest  and  inspiriting  conflict  of  parties 
in  a  free  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  extension 
of  Hellenic  domination  over  new  lands,  strange  people, 
and  ancient  civilizations  aroused  curiosity,  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  habits  of  thought,  and  brought 
Asiatic  tradition  an<l  Asiatic  speculation  within  the 
sphere  of  (Jreek  intelli<;ence.  Coincidently  with  these 
potent  agencies  of  intellectual  change  the  splendid  sys- 
tems of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Socratic  school  reached 
a  sudden  check.  Socrates  had  contemplated  the  refor- 
mation of  political  life  and  public  morals  by  investigating 
the  foiuidations  of  truth,  discovering  a  basis  for  knowl- 
edge, and  thus  s<-curing  the  rectification  of  principles. 
Tlie  restoration  of  ])olitical  and  social  health  to  his  city 
and  to  his  fellow-citizens  was  his  chief  aim.  The  same 
purpose  may  be  discerned  throughout  the  writings  of 
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his  brilliant  disciple,  Plato,  as  the  Republic  and  the  Laws 
may  sufHcienth' attest.  Seel'LATO;  Sockates.  Alike 
design,  but  with  broader  views  and  with  less  regard  to 
particular  applications,  may  be  ascribed  to  Aristotle; 
though  his  alien  nativitj',  his  restless  ])ursuit  of  all 
knowledge,  his  marvellous  com])rehension  and  system- 
atization,  maj'  disguise  the  tendency,  and  may  have 
disguised  it  even  to  himself.  Still,  the  moral  bearing 
and  the  political  direction  fif  the  intpiiries  of  Socrates, 
riato,  and  Aristotle  can  hardly  be  misa|)prebended.  It 
is  a  curious  conrirmation  of  this  prevailing  direction  of 
thought  that  Zeno's  tirst  work,  composed  before  his  sep- 
aration from  the  Cj'nics,  was  a  treatise  on  tlie  State. 
Tliis  was,  perhaps,  the  last  marked  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  an  age  that  had  passed  away.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  etliics,  as  such,  had  constituted  a  large 
part  of  the  meditations  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
and  had  been  prominent  in  secondary  schools.  The 
reformation  of  morals  had  been  the  immediate  design 
of  Socrates,  and  the  imptdse  communicated  by  him  had 
not  ceased  to  operate.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  moral 
reform  had  greatly  increased  since  Socrates  urged  the 
Athenians  to  a  just  and  pure  life.  The  crimes,  the 
treacheries,  the  frauds,  the  greed,  the  selfishness,  the 
rapacity,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
multiplied  and  aggravated  in  the  days  since  Alcibiades 
and  Critias;  thej'  had  assumed  larger  proportions  and 
greater  disregard  of  restraint.  The  plundering  trittmphs 
of  Alexander;  the  sack,  spoliation,  or  oppression  of  cit- 
ies; the  acquisition  of  thrones,  principalities,  domina- 
tions, powers,  and  fortunes  by  the  companions  and  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  enterprising 
and  lowered  their  principles.  If,  in  the  days  of  Socrates, 
the  reformation  of  knowledge  was  refpiisite  for  the  re- 
form of  the  State,  after  the  Macedonian  supremacy  there 
was  scarcely  any  State  to  be  reformed.  The  reforma- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  private  morals  and 
to  private  life  in  order  to  redeem  society  or  to  insure 
individual  contentment  and  respectability.  Even  this 
tendency  had  been  already  exhibited.  The  spirit  of 
the  approaching  age  is  always  anticipated,  for  "  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Aristippus,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  preceded  Epicurus  in  presenting  pleasure  as 
the  object  of  life ;  the  jMegarians  gave  nearly  all  their 
solicitude  to  ethical  precepts  and  practices;  and  Antis- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  was  before  Zeno  in 
proclaiming  indifference  to  worldly  honors,  worldly  cares, 
and  every  indulgence  to  be  the  essence  and  substance 
of  wisdom.  In  the  confusion  or  cessation  of  political 
life,  in  the  crash  of  the  brilliant  organizations  of  the 
past,  in  the  ruin  of  social  health,  the  independence  or 
ease  or  dignity  of  inilividual  existence  naturallj'  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  innocent  natures  and  of  original 
and  inquiring  minds.  Earlier  speculations  might  be 
ciintinued — expanded  rather  than  advanced;  but  the 
yearning  anxiety  of  the  time,  and  the  "  regnum  futuri," 
centred  in  the  individual,  and  sought  escape  both  from 
political  domination  and  social  corruption.  The  need 
of  moral  satisfaction  and  of  spiritual  solace  was,  of  course, 
augmented  by  the  decay  of  effectual  belief  in  the  creed 
of  polytheism. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Hellenic  world  when 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  almost  simultaneously  appeared  with 
antagonistic  schemes,  as  with  diverse  temperaments,  to 
institute  new  systems  of  philosophy,  which  long  rivalled 
the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  and  divided  the  mass 
of  intelligent  and  dissatistied  men  between  their  con- 
tending schools. 

It  woidd  be  very  instructive  to  investigate  the  man- 
ner in  which  new  schools  of  philosophy  established  them- 
selves among  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  such  an 
inquiry  are  widely  scattered,  and  they  are  neither  aliun- 
dant  nor  distinct.  The  jjrocess  seems  to  have  been  both 
irregular  and  fortuitous.  It  bore  much  reseml)lance  to 
the  institution  of  new  religious  orders  in  the  ISIiddle 
Ages;  to  the  gathering  of  vast  congregations  of  disci- 
ples by  illustrious  schoolmen ;  and  to  the  generation  of 


new  sects  and  separatist  churches  in  our  time.  An 
ardent  or  ambitious  student,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  or  consumed  with  the  desire  of  notoriety,  fidl  of 
self-confidence,  and  stul)boru  in  his  convictions,  finds 
himself  at  variance,  on  some  points  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance,  witii  tiie  teachers  whom  he  has  long  attend- 
ed ;  or  is  dissatistied,  like  Lucian's  curious  seeker,  with 
all.  He  ventilates  his  doubts;  he  discusses  his  differ- 
ences; he  argues,  he  extends,  ho  corroborates,  he  sys- 
tematizes his  opjiosition;  he  draws  around  him  others 
who  have  experienced  the  like  duliitations,  or  wlio  ealch 
the  same  infection  from  his  own  vehemence;  and,  as 
tlie  luimbers  of  such  acolytes  increase,  the  desire  and 
the  demand  for  fuller  and  more  orderh'  exposition,  for  a 
more  pronounced  assertion  of  differences,  and  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  dissentients  become  active  forces,  and 
provoke  the  establishment  of  a  new  congregation.  A 
place  of  meeting  and  of  formal  instructicm  is  sought  out, 
and  the  groves  of  Academns,  the  shady  walks  near 
Athens,  an  open  colonnade,  a  pleasant  and  retired  gar- 
den, a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  forests,  or  meadows,  or  a 
new  meeting-house,  give  "local  habitation  and  a  name" 
to  a  school  of  philosophy,  a  monastic  order,  or  a  modern 
sect.  That  Zeno,  during  his  long  peregrination  through 
the  existing  heresies,  was  speedily  led  to  contemplate 
the  institution  of  another,  is  indicated  by  the  keen  cen- 
sure attributed  to  Polemo  :  "It  does  not  escape  my  notice. 
Zeno,  that  you,  in  your  Phcrnician  garb,  are  gliding 
through  the  gates  of  others'  gardens  and  stealing  their 
doctrines"  (Diog.  Laert.  vii,  25). 

By  whatever  motives  induced,  or  by  whatever  cir- 
cumstances favored,  Zeno  established  a  new  school  at 
Athens.  At  what  time  this  occurred  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Athens,  and  attend- 
ed philosophers  of  high  repute  for  twenty  years.  But 
the  chronology  of  his  life  is  uncertain  and  confused. 
The  beginning  of  the  3d  century  before  Gbrist  may  be 
conveniently  accepted  as  the  ]iroxiniate  date  of  the 
foundation  of  his  school.  This  school  maintained  itself 
successfully  against  older  and  later  competitors.  It  min- 
istered to  a  latent  and  growing  want.  The  character 
and  bearing  of  the  teacher  gave  weight  to  his  doctrine 
and  secured  respect.  He  devoted  himself  and  his  in- 
structions, with  earnest  assiduity,  to  the  incidcation  of 
individual  morality  and  personal  purity.  Itetaining  the 
Cynic  aim  and  the  C'ynic  abstemiousness  and  self-suf- 
ficiency, he  divested  Cynicism  of  its  coarser,  more  igno- 
rant, and  more  offensive  characteristics.  He  taught  liis 
hearers  to  seek  contentment  and  satisfaction  in  conscious 
rectitude  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct;  to  recognise 
and  to  discharge  faithfully  every  duty  ;  to  contemn  in- 
dulgences; to  resist  temptations;  to  enihire  with  serene 
disregard  the  accidents  of  life:  and  to  maintain  ilie  same 
unswerving  eiiuanimity  in  adverse  and  in  ]irosperous 
fortune.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  invalidity  of  his  theories  or  the  hypocrisy 
of  members  of  his  sect  in  later  days,  he  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  generations 
by  winning  men  from  the  aboiniding  intamies  of  the 
time,  and  guiding  them  to  the  pursuit  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, justice,  iniselfishness,  and  personal  ])ropriety  of 
sentiment  an<l  action.  During  his  extended  career  as  a 
teacher  he  earned  the  cordial  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens (or  rather  of  his  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  same  city, 
for  he  refused  Athenian  citi/enship)  and  of  his  ccpiitem- 
poraries.  Antigonus  (ionatas,  king  of  ISlacedon,  attend- 
ed his  lectures,  and  invited  him  to  his  court;  Zeno  ex- 
cused himself  on  accoinit  of  his  age.  but  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  represent  him.  Another  pupil,  Sphasriis, 
illustrated  his  doctrine  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  Athenians  hoiu)red  him  with  a  panegyric,  a  golden 
crown,  a  statue,  an<l  a  public  tomb:  "because  he  had 
exercised  his  vocation  in  Athens  as  a  philosopher  for 
many  years,  demeaning  himself  as  a  truly  good  man  in 
all  tlie  offices  of  life;  because  he  had  trained  to  virtue 
and  sobriety  the  j-outh  who  had  resorted  to  him  for  in- 
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striiction;  and  because  he  had  exhibited  in  his  own 
OMirse  of  life  an  exemplar  for  all,  consonant  with  his 
professions  and  doctrine"  (.Diof,'.  Laert.  vii,  10).  After 
a  lonj;  life  of  uninterrupted  but  not  robust  health,  and 
the  guidance  of  his  si-hool  for  nearly  sixty  years,  as  was 
alle>,'ed.  tlie  frail,  thin,  dark-skinned  philosopher  ended 
his  career  by  a  vohmiary  death,  in  conseipience  of  a 
trivial  acciilent.  As  he  was  comini^  out  of  his  school 
lie  fell,  and  broke  or  crushed  his  tinj^er.  He  exclaimed, 
"Why  call  me.  death?  I  come;"  and  himself  terminated 
his  existence  by  suff"ocation.  He  left  many  writings,  on 
a  threat  iliversity  of  subjects,  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated bv  niofrencs  Laertius.  Tliey  have  all  lieen  lost. 
Thev.  like  his  liviuic  instructions,  justilied  the  culoijy 
of  .Vntipaier  of  Sidon,  that  he  had  shown  "the  path  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  virtue:" 

Tuv  di  ircir'  aarpa 
'ArpaircTOk'  ^loitfa^  €up€  tTO}<t}poavva^, 

2.  The  disciples  of  Zeno  were  at  first  called  Zenonians, 
after  the  master.  Tiiey  received  the  name  of  ^7(»«'s 
from  the  painted  porch  ((ttou  noiKtXr})  at  the  mirth- 
western  an^le  of  the  Agora,  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  for  instruction. 

The  numerous  changes  in  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and,  still 
more,  the  variations  and  oscitancy  in  the  exposition  of 
that  iloctrine,  readily  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
works  of  Zeno  and  of  tlie  other  chiefs  of  the  school. 
These  changes  were  themselves  due  to  the  imperfections 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  philosophy  which  resulted 
from  its  syncretistic  complexion,  and  naturally  provoked 
and  excused  partial  dissent,  frequent  rectitications,  and 
repeate*!  attem|(ts  at  systematization.  Its  very  defects, 
liowever,  rendered  it  pliant,  and  eas\'  of  adaptation  to 
the  changing  sentiments  and  the  altering  needs  of  suc- 
cessive generati(tns,  and  thus  maintained  its  vitality  and 
increased  its  adaptability  to  dissimilar  ages  and  circum- 
gtances.  Aristo  of  Chios,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Zeno, 
manifested  Cynic  proclivities.  Me  did  not  accord  with 
the  wider  range  of  his  master's  expositions,  and  deviated 
widely  from  his  teachings.  Ilerilliis  of  Carthage,  an- 
other pupil,  approximated  more  closely  to  Plato  and  to 
the  I'eripatetics,  and  subordinated  the  acipnsition  of 
virtue  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  which  should 
lead  to  virtue.  Cleanthes,  another  disciple,  and  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Zeno  in  the  direction  of  the  Stoic 
school,  ditfered  from  the  founder  in  many  important  re- 
Bliects.  The  pupil  and  successor  of  Cleanthes,  Chrysip- 
pu8  of  Soli,  moditied,  harmonized,  eidarged,  and  reor- 
ganized the  doctrine  of  the  I'orch  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  saying  became  proverbial, 

E*  fit]  7(ip  tjv  Kpi'tTtmroij  ovK  av  t]v  ffroii 

(unless  Chrysippus  had  lived,  there  would  have  been 
no  .Stoic  school),  lie  treated  all  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  and  treated  them  with  fulness,  ingenuity, 
aud  minuteness.  To  Stoic  dialectics,  however,  he  ren- 
«lered  such  signal  services  as  to  suggest  the  eulogistic 
remark,  n'  ttuou  ^toir  >))' »';  i"t«\ncn/o//,  oi'kc  «»<  »/»'  a/\X»; 
»;  I'l  \tivtrnnrfii)r  (if  the  gods  hail  any  art  of  dialectics, 
it  coidd  be  no  other  than  that  of  Clirysip|)us).  In  con- 
sequence of  the  citmplete  redintegration  of  Stoicism  by 
('hryHi|)pus,  the  phrase  Cliry.ii/ijil  t/i/psinii  is  employed 
by  .luvcnal  lo  <li-Higimte  the  .Stoic  system.  Aristo  of 
CliioH  ba<l  conliiiecl  philosophy  to  ethics,  and  I'ana'tiiis 
of  UliodcH,  near  the  close  of  ilu-  2(1  century  !{.(;.,  gave  his 
chief  alien) ion  to  ibis  branch,  and  furnished  the  sub- 
Hlaiice  of  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero  J)e  OJj'uri.i. 
I'oHidoniiis,  the  pupil  of  i'ana'tius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  ICIiodian  school,  was  distinguished  for  the  variety 
of  his  knowledge  ancj  for  I  be  extent  of  his  information. 

Tl iiaiioiis  of  Atticn;riis  tnanifesi  the  wi<le  range  of 

his  iut»llig(!nt  (furiosity.  His  collections  and  researches 
in  natural  history  and  other  departments  of  natural  sci- 
ence su[iplie<l  .Seneca  with  the  materials  for  his  Sutnnil 
QM^-A/i'/rM.  line  of  the  most  curious  ofihe  surviving  treas- 
ures uf  antiquity,     rosidoiiius  numbered  many  eminent 


Romans  among  his  hearers,  and  was  induced,  by  his  in- 
tluential  pupils  of  the  dominant  race,  to  migrate  to  Rome 
himself  towards  the  close  of  bis  long  life.  He  left  the 
school  at  Rhodes  under  the  charge  of  his  grandson. 
Jason,  the  eighth  and  last  of  the  regular  succession  of 
Stoic  heresiarchs.  The  Stoic  doctrine  had,  however, 
been  very  widely  disseminated  before  this  time.  It  had 
become  coextensive  with  civilization.  The  philosophi- 
cal treatises  of  Cicero  show  how  profoundly  it  had  inter- 
ested the  best  intelligences  under  the  expiring  republic 
of  Rome.  The  interest  was  not  diminished  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire,  when  a  wider  field  and  a  new 
n'lle  for  the  Stoic  doctrine  were  presented  both  in  pidjlic 
and  private  life.  Indeed,  Stoicism  seems  never  to  have 
been  more  widely  diffused,  more  favorably  accejjted,  or 
more  dominant  than  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
our  sera.  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  was  the  instructor,  the 
friend,  and  the  adviser  of  Augustus.  But  independent 
of  any  personal  relations,  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire was  conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrine.  The 
marked  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  Stoicism;  the  obliter- 
ation by  the  Stoics  of  all  distinctions  of  state,  race, 
climate,  or  fortune;  their  disregard  of  "race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,"  were  congenial  to  a 
universal  empire,  and  became  more  pronounced  under 
an  imperial  system  which  embraced  under  its  rule  and 
under  one  political  organization  Romans,  (ireeks,  Egyp- 
tians; Spaniards,  Gaids,  CJermans ;  "Parthians  and 
IMedes  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Jlesopotamia 
and  in  .Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,"  etc. 
Hence,  the  Roman  jurisprudence  readily  accepted  from 
it  dogmas  which  have  become  the  foundation  of  natural, 
international,  and  often  of  constitutional  law — the  state 
of  nature,  the  natural  equality  of  man,  etc.  The  influ- 
ence which  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch  exercised  on 
the  reorganization  and  scientific  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man law  cannot  be  doubted ;  though  the  mode  and  the 
degree  of  its  operation  may  still  be  open  to  debate.  The 
most  striking  manifestation  of  the  potency  of  Stoicism 
was,  however,  displayed  in  its  ready  coalescence  with 
republican  hopes  and  republican  pretences.  It  became 
the  characteristic  and,  too  often,  the  shibboleth  of  a  party 
which  fretted  and  pouted  and  palavered  under  imperial 
rule,  and  hoped,  or  pretended  to  hope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  republic;  which  sometimes  conspired  against  the 
emperors,  in  a  small  way,  and,  more  frequently,  cher- 
ished its  sense  of  heroism  by  affecting  conspiracy.  This 
party  found  its  expression  alike  in  the  philosophic  os- 
tentation of  Seneca,  in  the  conduct  of  Helvidius  Priscus 
and  Partus  Thraseas,  in  the  crabbed  satires  of  Persius, 
and  in  the  declamatory  and  epigrammatic  turgescence 
of  Lucan.  It  seemed  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne  with 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  the  imperial  station  accepted  the 
same  moral  and  intellectual  level  with  the  slave  Epicte- 
tus.  The  Stoic  meditations  of  the  emperor  are,  how- 
ever, an  evidence  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the  man, 
of  the  piirilicatioii  of  morals  inider  the  Antonines,  of  the 
experienced  need  of  a  new  heart  in  society,  and  of  the 
pervading  infliience  of  Christianity. 

The  Stoic  tenets  naturally  underwent  considerable 
alternlion  in  passing  from  the  S])eculative  ingenuity  of 
the  Hellenic  schools  to  the  hard,  practical  earnestness 
of  Roman  life.  They  were  in  much  closer  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  self-poised,  arrogant  Roman  peo- 
ple than  they  had  been,  or  could  be,  with  the  versatile 
and  vivacious  genius  of  the  (Jreeks.  This  greater  har- 
mony, with  tiie  intrinsic  Hexiliility  of  Stoic  opinion, 
facilitated  the  adaptation  of  the  cloctrine  to  the  diverse 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  new  race  of  disciples.  Stoicism  had 
been  syncretistic  and  variable  from  the  first,  as  already 
stated.  It  had  been  variously  accepted  by  the  imme- 
diate discijiles  of  Zeno;  it  had  been  modilied,  and,  in 
several  respects,  transmuted  by  his  successors.  It  as- 
sumed a  still  more  inisettled  and  elastic  character  in  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  Stoics — sometimes 
co(|uetiing  with  Platonism,  sometimes  assimilating  itself 
to  Peripateticism ;  more  commonly  blending  itself  with 
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Cj'iiicism.  Yet,  with  all  its  fluctuations,  it  became  more 
iiitlueiitial  than  ever  in  regulating  moral  conduct,  or, 
at  least,  moral  professions,  and  in  dotcrmining  moral 
sentiments.  With  the  progress  of  time  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  social  relations  and  conditions,  it  became  more 
of  a  religion  than  of  a  philosophical  tlicory.  Its  teach- 
ers became  preachers;  its  instructions  resembled  homi- 
lies; its  assemblies  were  like  congregations  of  religious 
worshippers.  Throughout  its  whole  duration,  unity  of 
spirit  and  consistency  of  moral  tone  were  more  regarded 
than  uniformity  of  doctrine.  .Such  unity  and  consist- 
ency it  maintained.  Hence,  while  the  i)hilosophic  doc- 
trine became  laxer  in  details,  it  became  more  rigorous 
in  its  professed  discipline.  It  was  thus  able  to  offer  it- 
self as  a  pagan  competitor  to  the  rising  Christianity. 
With  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  it  gradually  waned. 
Its  discrepances,  discords,  and  intestine  controversies 
destroyed  its  authority  by  dividing  its  followers.  Its 
extravagances  and  absurdities,  and  its  want  of  any  ten- 
able philosophic  basis,  rendered  it  impotent  in  conflict 
with  the  new  revelation.  In  its  later  period  it  borrow- 
ed much,  undoubtedlv,  from  Christian  teachings ;  but  it 
borrowed  in  vain.  It  was  "impar  congressus  Achilli." 
The  very  consonance  of  its  teachings  with  Christian 
precepts  weakened  it  in  the  combat,  and  only  promoted 
the  victory  of  its  rival.  Yet  whatever  changes  it  un- 
derwent in  its  successive  developments,  it  retained 
throughout  its  well-marked  character  as  an  authorita- 
tive scheme  of  ethics.  The  Stoics  may,  accordingly,  be 
regarded  as  the  precursors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
department  of  practical  morals,  and  as  having  prepared 
the  path  and  made  smooth  the  way  for  the  progress  and 
reception  of  its  heavenly  successor. 

II.  Later  Teachers. — The  regular  "catena  Stoicorum" 
extended  only  from  Zeno  to  Jason,  a  period  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  Zeno  was  said  to  have  guided  his 
school  for  fifty-eight  j'ears.  Among  the  numerous  pu- 
pils of  those  long  years  are  specified  Cleanthes  of  Assos, 
in  the  Troad;  Aristo  of  Chios;  Herillus  of  Carthage; 
Persffius  of  Citium,  a  slave  of  Zeno  ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Di- 
onysius  of  Heracleia,  in  Pontus;  and  Sphrerus  of  Bos- 
porus. 

1.  Cleanthes  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  found- 
er, and  retained  many  of  his  fellow-disciples  in  the  school. 
A  very  beautiful  and  most  characteristic  hymn,  address- 
ed by  him  to  .Jove  "  of  many  names,"  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  our  most  valuable  relic  of  early  Stoicism. 

2.  Chrysippiis  of  Soli  (B.C.  280-206),  the  reformer 
and  renovator  of  the  Stoic  creed,  succeeded  Cleanthes. 
He  was  singularly  perspicacious  and  of  indefatigable 
industry.  The  works  which  he  composed  are  said  to 
have  numbered  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  Among  his 
more  noted  disciples  were  his  nephew  Aristocreon,  Teles, 
Eratosthenes,  and  Boethus. 

3.  Zeno  of  Taysus. 

4.  Diogenes  of  Seleucia, 

5.  A  ntipater  of  Tarsus,  among  whose  pufiils  was  Blos- 
sius  of  Cumse,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. 

6.  Pancetius  of  Rhodes  succeeded  him,  and  died  before 
A.C.  111.  He  had  several  noble  Komans  among  his 
hearers,  including  '  Scipio  Africanus,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Cicero. 

7.  Posidoniits  of  Apamen  (B.C.  135-51)  succeeded  his 
preceptor  Pannetius,  and  was  the  last  illustration  of  the 
formal  Stoic  school.  He  taught  at  lihodes,  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  Pompey  and  many  other  em- 
inent Romans  of  that  day.  By  their  persuasions  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Rome  at  a  very  ailvanced  age. 
He  left  his  school  at  Rhodes  in  charge  of 

8.  Jason,  his  grandson,  the  last  of  the  Stoic  succes- 
sion, with  whom  the  history  of  the  school,  as  such, 
closes;  and  with  whom, likewise,  Zeller's  account  of  the 
Stoics  proper  terrriinates. 

III.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  see  Stoic  Philos- 
ophy. 

lY.  Literature. — To  the  works  mentioned  under  this 
IX.— U  u  u 


head  in  the  notice  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy  (q.  v.)  may 
be  added :  Btichner,  .1  r/.v/o  von  Chios  (Leips.  1725) ;  jNIoh- 
nike,  Cleanthes  der  iStuiker ;  Baquet,  fJe  Chri/sippi  \'ila, 
Doctr.  et  Reli;;.  (Lovau.  1822);  Yan  Lynden,  J)isp.  dr 
Panattio  Uhodio  (Lugd.  1X02) ;  Bake,  Position.  Rhod.  Re- 
liq.  JJoctrina  (ibid.  1«10);  Sc]u-\^\ni:r,  J)e  Posidoti.  .■ipa7n. 
(Berol.  1870);  Rifault,  /list.  Phil.  Lilt,  dt  V Empereur 
Marc  Aurele  (Paris,  1830);  Suckau,  Elude  sur  Marc 
A  uriile  (ibid.  1858) ;  Grosch,  Die  Sitteulehre  des  Epik- 
tet.  (Wernigerode,  1807).      See  Stoicism  and  Chuis- 

TIANITY.       (G.  F.  H.) 

Stokes,  .Iamks  ]\r.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cluirch,  South,  was  born  in  Livingstone  Par- 
ish, La.,  Dec.  22,  1H32.  His  conversion  took  place  in 
December,  1858,  and  he  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev.  (i.  (i.  N.  MacDonnell,  of  Lumpkin, 
Ga.  Here  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  Dec.  19,  1859. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  and,  after  serving  fourteen  months,  was 
appointed  cliaplain.  He  resigned  the  chaplaincy  in 
July,  18G4,  and  in  November,  1865,  was  admitted  into 
the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1868,  a  change  of  climate 
being  necessarj'  for  his  health,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  For  the  same  reason  he  was,  in 
1871,  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference.  He  died 
at  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  April  19,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferetices  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1875,  p. 
178. 

Stola.     See  Stole. 

Stolberg,  Fkikdkicii  Leopold  vox.  Count,  a  poet 
and  statesman  in  North  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  entitled 
to  a  place  here  l)ecanse  of  tlie  notoriety  he  acquired 
through  his  perversion  to  Romanism.  He  was  born  at 
Bramstedt,  in  Holstein,  Nov.  7, 1750,  of  parents  belong- 
ing to  very  ancient  families.  A  sense  of  his  high  birth 
clung  to  him  while  he  lived ;  and  if  to  this  trait  we 
add  a  very  tender,  emotional,  and  impressible  disposi- 
tion, and,  during  a  portion  of  his  life  at  least,  an  enthu- 
siastic ardor  for  liberty,  we  siiall  have  stated  the  qual- 
ities by  which  his  career  was  determined.  At  (iotting- 
en,  whither  he  went  in  1772  after  a  period  spent  at 
Halle,  he  became  a  member  of  an  association  of  stu- 
dents whose  bond  was  the  new  spirit  of  liberty — with 
its  ideas  and  hopes  at  that  time  taking  possession  of 
men's  minds — and  whose  aim  was  the  cultivation  of 
poetry.  In  this  circle  he  read  an  otle  on  liberty  which 
astonished  his  hearers  by  its  enthusiasm.  In  1775  he 
travelled  to  Switzerland,  meeting  with  and  accompanied 
by  Goethe  on  the  way,  and  at  Zurich  associating  with 
Lavater.  In  1777  he  became  ambassador  to  Copenha- 
gen for  the  prince-bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  established 
himself  at  the  castle  of  Eutin,  in  Holstein,  where  Yoss, 
the  friend  of  his  student  days  at  (iiittingen,  had  been 
settled  as  rector.  He  published  a  version  of  the  Iluid 
in  the  metre  of  the  original  (1778),  portions  of  /Eschy- 
lus,  a  number  of  dramas  with  choruses,  and  stime  satir- 
ical "  iambics.''  In  17H2  he  married  Agnes  von  Witzle- 
ben,  and  in  1786  accepted  a  transfer  to  Neuenburg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  as  magistrate.  We  next  find 
him,  after  the  death  of  bis  wife  in  1788,  at  Berlin  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassador  for  Denmark.  He  contin- 
ued to  employ  his  attention  with  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  but  religious  questions  iiegan  at  this  time 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts.  His 
views  were  thoroughly  orthodox  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  tlie  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  ]i(iclic  tenqiera- 
'  ment  inclined  liim  towards  niyslicism;  his  Ijeart  yearn- 
ed for  communion  with  (iod;  and  he  was  paineil  to  find 
persons  who  ventured  to  believe  that  tliey  could  pros- 
per without  (Jod.  He  protested  against  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  hymnology  of  the  German  Cimrch  in  the 
interests  of  the  then  current  rationalistic  '•enlighten- 
ment," and  prayed  that  the  minds  empjuyed  u|)on  such 
work  might  fare  as  did  king  Saul,  "who  came  to  dis- 
turb the  prophets  and  ended  with  prophesying  himself." 
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In  1790  he  consummated  a  second  marriaj:je  (with  So- 
phia, coiintc's-s  von  Hedern).  and  soon  at'ttTwards  undcr- 
totik  a  trip  to  Italy,  wliicli  led  him  to  Munster  and  cx- 
pt)sed  him  to  the  intiuences  that  determined  him  to  go 
over  to  the  Church  of  Home.  lie  found  at  MUnster 
a  type  of  Catholicism  in  which  the  Christian  element 
was  prominent  and  the  Homish  element  not  unpleasant- 
ly noticeable.  I'rincess  (iallitzin  was  its  leading  rep- 
resentative, and  became  the  principal  agent  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  make  the  desireti  transfer.  The  journey 
was  continued  to  Home,  where  he  was  profoundly  stirred 
while  witnessing  the  celebration  of  tiie  mass  by  pope 
Pius  VI,  and  tilled  with  admiration  for  the  pontitf  on 
being  admitted  to  an  audience.  He  met  the  brothers 
Droste,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
princess  (iallit/in,  and  who  advanced  his  progress  to- 
wards the  Romish  Church  very  materially,  though  the 
public  avowal  of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  was 
delayeil  some  years.  lie  returned  to  Kutin,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
government  in  the  spring  of  1793.  The  Minister  cote- 
rie Were  from  this  period  in  regular  communication  with 
him,  while  his  Protestant  friends  of  furmer  days  were 
gradually  alienated.  In  17y.S  he  notirted  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  intended  to  resign  his  offices,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  visited  the  Jloravian  community,  to 
find,  if  he  could,  among  them  the  peace  and  rest  for 
which  his  soul  longed;  but  he  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind  to  Asseline, 
the  exiled  bishop  of  Botdogne,  and  received  a  reply  in 
consonance  with  his  desires.  The  transition  to  the 
Church  of  IJome  was  made  on  .June  1,  1800,  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  (if  |)rincess  Gallitzin.  The  reasons  which 
determined  Siolberg's  action  may  be  reduced  to  three : 
1.  A  bald,  cold,  imsatisfying  rationalism  was  in  control 
of  the  evangelical  churches.  The  formal  principle  of 
Protestantism,  submission  to  the  Bible,  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed, but  the  demands  of  reason  allowed  very  few 
8cri[itural  truths  to  stand.  So  emotional  a  nature  as 
Stolberg's  could  never  rest  content  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  2.  Stolberg  lacked  the  keen  intellect  and  res- 
olute will  which  might  have  fitted  him  to  find  and  ap- 
ply the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  saw,  as  his  high 
station  would  have  enabled  him  to  do.  He  was  simply 
a  man  of  feeling,  and,  in  addition,  a  weakling  who  could 
endure  no  controversy,  though  it  might  assume  no 
greater  proportions  than  an  adverse  discussion  of  his 
accepted  ideas.  3.  He  saw  Komanism  under  a  most 
caiitivating  disguise.  The  Miinster  Catholics  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  mys- 
tics, and  made  the  person  of  Christ  the  centre  of  their 
religious  life.  On  Se[)t.  28,  1800,  Stolberg,  having  re- 
signed his  oflicial  position,  removed  from  Eutin  to  Miin- 
ster anil  renewed  his  literary  activity,  giving  some  at- 
tention to  the  classics,  but  devoting  himself  more  es- 
pecially to  religious  work.  In  1803  he  published  Au- 
gustine's I)e  Vera  ReHi/ione  and  l)e  Moribus  Keel.  Ca- 
tknlicie  in  (Jerman,  and  also  composed  the  inscription 
which  was  placed  on  the  stone  over  the  grave  of  Klop- 
Btock  (<|.  v.),  who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Stimulated  by  C.  A.  Droste  (<).  v.),  he  began  a  Ge'scliich- 
tt  <lir  /{ilir/i„n  JiKii  Chiiili,  of  which  fourteen  volimies 
a()pear<-d  between  180(;  and  1818.  His  patriotism  in 
these  later  days  was  as  evident  as  it  had  been  in  his 
youth.  The  freedom  of  his  expressions  led  to  his  be- 
ing placed  under  surveillance  by  the  French  invaders 
in  1H|2;  and  when  the  (ierman  rising  took  place  in 
1813  he  gave  four  sons  to  the  army,  and  composed  a 
number  of  patriotic  hymns.  But  his  day  was  almost 
over.  The  lalior  reipiired  for  his  history  was  exliausl- 
ing  him,  lie  turned  his  attention  wholly  upon  the 
Scriptures,  ami  wrote  two  e<lifying  volumes  entitled  lie- 
Inir/iliini/i-n  u.  /ii/ifrzlf/iuti/in  ilir  lii-il.  ,Srhrift,  a  life  of 
Vincent  ile  Paul,  ami  a  work  styleil  /iiir/ilnn  <lrr  lAche, 
with  which  hedosi'd  his  life.  He.lied  Dec..'),  1819, call- 
iiiK  with  his  <lying  breath  on  the"MoilMT  of  (;od,"and 
placing  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  saints,  but,  af- 


ter all,  drinking  in  comfort  and  strength  from  the  solid 
promises  of  the  Scriptures.  This,  indeed,  was  the  pe- 
culiarity of  Stolberg's  Catholicism,  that  it  was  in  the 
main,  not  Romish,  but  scriptural.  His  last  words  were, 
"  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ."  See  Nicolov,  /''.  L.  Grafzu 
SUilberg  (Mayence,  1846) ;  Von  Bippen,  Eutiner  Skizzen, 
etc.  (^Weimar,  1859) ;  Goethe,  Wahrheit  und  IHchtung, 
xviii ;  Voss,  in  Paulus's  Sophronizen,  Wie  ward  Fr. 
Stolberg  eiii  Unfrekr'?  (Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1819); 
Stolberg,  A'«?'5e  A  bjertigunf/,  etc.  (Hamb.  1820);  Kater- 
kamj),  Leben  der  FUrstin  Amalie  v.  Gallitzin  (2d  ed. 
Miinster,  1839) ;  Schott,  Foss  w.  (S^o/6e?;9,  etc.  (Stuttgart, 
1850) ;  Gesammelte  Werke  der  Briider  Stolberg  (Hamb. 
1825  sq.,  20  vols.). — Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop.  s.  v. 

Stole  ((TT-oX/j),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  vesture  or 
garment;  (2)  a  vestment  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
worn  b}'  bishops  and  priests.  This  garment  was  orig- 
inally of  white  linen,  but  so  early  as  the  begiiming  of 
the  7th  century  some  of  the  younger  clergy  of  Spain 
had  taken  to  "colored  oraria"  decked  with  gold,  and 
were  not  even  content  with  one  only.  See  Marriott, 
Vesiiarium  Christiamtm,  p.  215. 

In  more  recent  times  the  stole  is  a  narrow  band  of 
silk  or  stuff,  fringed  at  the  ends,  adorned  with  embroid- 
ery, and  even  jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  dea- 
cons, when  it  is  called  orariuni  (q.  v.),  and  round  the 
neck  of  bishops  and  priests.  It  was,  probably,  like  the 
maniple,  at  first  a  handkerchief  or  towel.  It  denotes 
the  yoke  of  Jesus,  or,  as  Tyndale  states,  the  rope  with 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  to  the  pillar  of  scourging. 
That  it  is  of  ancient  origin  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  364,  forbade  its  use 
to  subdeacons.  The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  says  that 
it  is  worn  by  a  deacon  on  the  left  shoulder  "  because  he 
preaches,"  and  by  a  priest  on  the  right  shoulder  that 
he  may  be  ready  for  his  ministrations.  Anciently  the 
stole  was  long,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  feet.  In 
the  Western  Church  it  is  the  custom  for  a  priest,  when 
ministering  at  the  altar,  to  cross  the  stole  on  his  breast 
and  put  the  ends  through  the  girdle  of  the  alb.  This 
has  become  general  since  about  the  13th  century.  A 
bishop,  as  he  wore  a  pectoral  cross,  wore  his  stole 
straight.  The  deacon,  at  mass,  wears  his  stole  over  the 
left  shoulder,  fastened  under  the  right  arm.  The  stole 
is  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  sense  it  is  con- 
stantlj'  worn  by  the  pope,  even  when  not  officiating; 
and  there  is  a  custom  in  Italy,  illustrative  of  the  same 
principle  as  to  jurisdiction,  of  the  parish  priest,  after  he 
has  administered  extreme  unction,  leaving  the  stole 
upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  not  to  be  removed  until  the 
death  or  recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  stole  of  the  Eastern  priests,  called  orarion,  or 
epitraehelion,  is  merely  a  long  strip  of  silk  or  stuff  more 
than  double  the  width  of  a  Western  stole,  and  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part,  through  which 
the  celebrant  puts  his  head.  It  has  an  embroidered 
seam  down  the  middle. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  stole  is  still  used  under 
the  slightly  changed  form  of  the  scarf  (q.  v.).  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  the  stole  or  scarf 
was  confined  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  to 
bishops,  chaplains  of  the  nobility,  members  of  chapters, 
and  graduates  in  divinity  :  of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
generally  worn  by  the  London  clergy,  though  with  what 
authority  is  not  clear.     See  Ornaments,  Ecclesias- 

TlCAl,. 

Stollzein  (ffroX/^fii'),  a  Greek  term  signifying  "to 
put  the  chrism  robe  on  a  person." 

Stomacher  ("S'^S'inQ,  jiethigil),  some  article  of 
female  attire  (Isa.  iii,  24),  the  character  of  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Sept.  describes  it  as  a 
variegated  tunic  (xiTioy  fttaoirnp(jwfloQ) ;  the  Vulg.  as 
a  si)e<ues  of  girdle  {fascia  pectoralis).  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncertain. 
Gescnius  {Tkesuur.  p.  1137)  derives  it  from  b'^a  TpPB, 
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with  very  much  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Sept;  Saal- 
schlitz  (A7-ckdol.i,30)  from  b"'5  "^rs,  with  the  sense 
of  "  unilisguised  hist,"  as  applied  to  some  particular 
kind  of  dress.  The  latest  explanation  (approved  by 
Fiirst  and  Miihlau)  is  that  of  Dietrich  {Sem.  WOrterb. 
p.  290)  from  the  Chald.  5riQ,jtf«e  linen  (Xjrs,  overgar- 
ment), with  the  noun-ending  il  (as  in  b'^^IS).  See 
Attire. 

Stomion  polon  adaon  (Sro^iov  ttwXoiv  a^aiov) 
is  the  beginning  of  a  hymn  attributed  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  found  at  the  close  of  his  Pcpdat/of/iie. 
It  is  the  oldest  Christian  hymn  extant,  and  is  a  sublime 
but  somewhat  turgid  song  of  praise  to  the  Logos,  as 
the  divine  educator  and  leader  of  the  "human  race." 
The  title  of  the  hj-mn  is"y^(j'OC  rov  Swri/po^  Xpiarov, 
i.  e.  "  Hymn  of  the  Saviour  Christ,"  and  it  addresses 
Christ  as  the  leader  of  the  youth,  that  he  himself  may 
gather  them  to  praise  him  (ver.  1-8) ;  then  as  the  shep- 
herd and  king  of  the  saints,  that  he  may  guide  his 
sheep  and  rule  over  them  (ver.  9-22) ;  and,  finally,  as 
the  Eternal  Word,  whose  footsteps  lead  to  heaven  (ver. 
23-53).    The  first  part  runs  thus  in  the  original  Greek : 

Stojlkoi'  TrarXdJi/  u5aiiJi/, 

IlTepoi/  opviSuiv  un\ai/u)V, 

Ol'af  i'n<"i'  uTpeKrjr, 

I]oi^ijv  ap»/u>l'  /3a(n\lKU}v' 

Tour  ffoi'f  u0e\et^f  7Tat5a?  a'^eipoVf 

Atveii'  u7ta)9,  u^ifeii/  u6o\ws 

T\aidtt>v  i}'fi}Topa  Xpiffrov. 

There  are  three  English  translations  of  this  hymn :  one 
by  W.  Wilson,  in  the  Anfe-Aicene  Christian  Library, 
vol.  iv ;  Clement  of  A  lexundria,  i,  343  sq. : 

"  Bridle  of  colts  untamed. 

Over  our  wills  presiding, 
Wing  of  un  wandering  birds, 

Our  flight  securely  guiding. 
Rudder  of  youth  unbending. 

Firm  against  ndverse  shock; 
Shepherd  with  wisdom  tending 

Lambs  of  the  royal  flock ;" 

a  second  by  Mrs.  Charles,  in  the  Christian  Life  in  Song, 
p.  44  sq. : 

"  Month  of  babes  who  cannot  speak, 
Wing  of  nestlings  who  cannot  fly,"  etc. ; 

and  a  third  by  Saville,  found  in  the  Lyra  Sacra  (Lond. 
1865),  p.  5,  and  adopted  by  Schaff  iji  Ch7-isi  in  Song,  p. 

675: 

"  Shepherd  of  tender  youth. 
Guiding  in  love  and  truth,"  etc. 

For  the  German  translations,  as  well  as  for  the  litera- 
ture on  this  hymn,  see  the  very  learned  article  on  the 
contents  and  structure  of  this  hvmn  bv  Prof.  Piper,  in 
his  Evanr/el.  Kalender  for  1868,  p.  17-39.     (B.  P.) 

Stone  (usually  "|3X,  ^6en ;  but  occasionally  "pD, 
sela,  or  ~A'Z,  ts{ir,hoi\\  of  which  are  rather  a  rock;  X(3oc, 
sometimes  mrpoc  or  i^ij^oe).  In  such  rocky  countries 
as  Mount  Sinai  and  Syria,  stones  were  naturally  of  very 
frequent  reference  in  Ijiblical  language.     See  Rock. 

The  kinds  of  ordinary  stone  mentioned  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers  as  found  in  Palestine  (q.  v.)  are 
chiefly  limestone  (Isa.  xxvii,  9)  [especially  marble 
(q.  V.")]  and  sandstone;  occasionally  basalt  (Josephus, 
A7it.  viii,  7,  4),  flint,  and  firestone  (2  Jlacc.  x,  3).  (See 
Wagner,  De  Lapidibus  Judaicis  [Hal.  1724]).  See 
Mineral. 

The  uses  to  which  stones  were  applied  in  ancient 
Palestine  were  very  various. 

1.  They  were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  build- 
ing, and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticealjle  point  is  the 
very  large  size  to  which  they  occasionally  run  (JIark 
xiii,  1).  Robinson  gives  the  dimensions  of  one  as  24 
feet  long  by  6  feet  broad  and  3  feet  high  {Ren.  i,  233 ; 
see  also  p.  284,  note).  See  Qi'arrv.  For  most  pub- 
lic edifices  hewn  stones  were  used.  An  exception  was 
made  in  reganl  to  altars,  which  were  to  be  built  of 
unhewn  stone  (Exod.xx,25;  Deut.  xxvii,5;  Josh,  viii, 


31),  probably  as  being  in  a  more  natural  state.  The 
Phcenicians  were  particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in 
hewing  stone  (2  Sam.  v,  11  ;  1  Kings  v,  IK).  Stones 
were  selected  of  certain  colors  in  order  to  form  orna- 
mental string-courses.  In  1  Cliron.  xxix,  2  we  find 
enumerated  "  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glister- 
ing stones  (lit.  stones  (j^  eye-paint),  b.i\<\  of  divers  colors 
(i.  e.  streaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,  and  marble  stones  "  (comp.  2  Chron.  iii,  6).  They 
were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  Kings  xvi,  17 ; 
comp.  Esth.  i,  6). 

2.  Large  stones  were  used  for  closing  the  entrances 
of  caves  (Josh,  x,  18;  Dan.  vi,  17),  sepulchres  (Matt. 
xxvii,  60  ;  John  xi,  38  ;  xx,  1),  and  springs  (Gen.  xxix, 

3.  Flint-stones  ("i^lS  or  "lij)  occasionally  served  the 
purpose  of  a  knife,  particularly  for  circumcision  and  sim- 
ilar objects  (Exod.  iv,  25;  Josh.v,  2,  3;  comp.  Herod,  ii, 
86  ;  Plutarch,  Nicias,  13 ;  Catull.  Carvi.  Ixii,  5).  See 
Knife. 

4.  Stones  were  further  used  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
slings  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  49),  catapults  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
14),  and  bows  (Wisd.  v,  22  ;  comp.  1  Mace,  vi,  51).  Also 
as  boundary  marks  (Deut.  xix,  14;  xxvii,  17;  Job  xxiv, 
2;  Prov.  xxii,  28;  xxiii,  10)  :  such  were  probably  the 
stone  of  Bohan  (Josh,  xv,  6 ;  xviii,  17),  the  stone  of  Abel 
(1  Sam.  vi,  15,  18),  the  stone  Ezel  (xx,  19),  the  great 
stone  by  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  xx,8),  and  the  stone  Zolieleth 
(1  Kings  i,  9).  Finally  as  weights  for  scales  (Deut. 
XXV,  13;  Prov.  xvi,  11) ;  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi,  21). 

5.  Large  stones  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any  re- 
markable events,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  after  his  inter- 
view with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii,  18;  xxxv,  14),  and 
again  when  he  made  the  covenant  with  Laban  (xxxi, 
45)  ;  by  Joshua  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
iv,  9)  ;  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of  his  victory  over  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  12).  See  Pillar.  Similarly 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  erected  their  steke  at  the  far- 
thest point  they  reached  (Herod,  ii,  106).  Such  stones 
were  occasionally  consecrated  by  anointing,  as  instanced 
in  the  stone  erected  at  Bethel  ((ien.  xxviii,  18).  A  sim- 
ilar practice  existed  in  heathen  countries,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe  (see  De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  51,  52; 
Hackett,  llhtstra.  of  Script,  p.  102  ;  More,  rillar  Stones 
of  Scotland  [  Edinb.  1865]).  See  Altar.  By  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  these  stones  were  described  in  Phoenicia 
by  a  name  very  similar  to  Bethel,  viz.  bwlylia  (l5aiTV- 
Xia),  whence  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  heathen 
name  w-as  derived  from  the  scri[)tural  one,  or  vice  versa 
(Kalisch,  Comm.  in  Gen.  loc.  cit.).  But  neither  are  the 
names  actually  identical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
kindred  nature ;  the  btvtylia  were  meteoric  stones,  and 
derived  their  sanctity  from  the  belief  that  they  had 
fallen  from  heaven,  whereas  the  stone  at  Bethel  was 
simplj-  commemorative.  See  Bethel.  The  only  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  consists  in  the  custom 
of  anointing — the  anointed  stones  (Xt'^ot  Xiirapoi,  Clem. 
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combined,  the  ithite 
conveying  the  notion 
of  acquittal,  the  stone 
that  of  election  (Ben- 
gfl,  Gnoni.) ;  to  the 
stones  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate 
(Ziillig) ;  to  the  tick- 
ets presented  to  the 
victors  at  the  public 
games,  securing  them 
maintenance  at  the 
public  expense  (Ham- 
mond) ;  or,  lastly,  to 
the  custom  of  writing 
on  stones  (Alford,  ad 
loc).  (See  the  mono- 
graphs on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Latin,  by  Ma- 
jus  [Giss.  170G]  and 
bresig  [Lips.  1731].) 
9.  The  use  of  stones 
for  tablets  is  alluded 
to  in  Exod.  xxiv,  12 
and  Josh.viii,  32;  and 
to  this  we  may  add 
the  guide -stones  to 
the    cities   of  refuge 


Alex.  Strom,  v'li,  302),  which  are  frequently  mentioned  \  (see  Schottgen,  De  Lapidihus  Vialibus  [Lips.  171G]), 
by  ancient  writers  as  objects  of  divine  honor  (Arnob.  |  and  the  mile-stones  of  the  Roman  period  (comp.  Otho, 
Adv.  Gent,  i,  39  ;  Euseb.  Pmp.  Evwig.  i,  10,  18  ;   Pliny,  ■  Lex.  Ralb.  p.  362).     See  City. 

xxxvii,  51 ;  Theophr.  Char.  17;  Pausan.  x,  24,  5;  see  10.  Stones  for  striking  fire  are  mentioned  in  2  Mace. 
Bellermann,  Steine  zu  salbeii  [Erf.  1793J),  being  prob-  ,  x,3. 

ably  aerolites.  11.  Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  hus- 

6.  That  the  worship  of  stones  prevailed  among  the  bandry;  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's  held 
heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine  (see  Biedermann,  by  throwing  quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  Kings  iii, 
iJe  Liipidiim  Cultu  [Frib.  1749] ;  Hulling,  De  Batyl-  \  19,  25),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of  gathering  stones 
Us  Veil.  [(iron.  1715]  ;  Falcconet,  in  the  Memoh-es  de  previous  to  cultivation  (Lsa.  v,  2).  Allusion  is  made  to 
r.Xcad.des  ]nscr.\i,bVd  sq.  [see  Stone- wokship]),  and  :  both  these  practices  in  Eccles.  iii,  5  ("a  time  to  cast 
was  borrowed  from  them  by  apostate  Lsraelites,  appears  |  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones"). 
from  lsa.  Ivii,  C,  according  to  the  ordinary  rendering  of  12.  The  notice  in  Zech.  xii,  3  of  the  "  burdensome 
the  passage;  but  the  original  (~pbn  bn3-'^p^na)ad-  j  stone"  is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  of  liftin 


mits  of  another  sense — "  in  the  smooth  (clear  of  wood) 
places  of  the  valley" — and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
a  peculiar  term  introduced  partly  for  the  sake  of  alliter- 
ation. The  eljen  vuiskUh  (r^2w"2  "|3X),  noticed  in 
Lev.  xxvi,  1  (A.V.  "image  of  stone"),  has  again  been 
ideniitii-d  with  the  bcptyliu,  the  doubtful  term  maskith 
(comp.  Numb,  xxxiii,  52,  "picture ;"  Ezek.  viii,  12,  "im- 


stones  as  an  exercise  of  strength,  which  he  describes  as 
being  practiced  in  Judica  in  his  day  (comp.  Ecclus.  vi, 
21);  but  it  may  equalh'  well  be  explained  of  a  large 
corner-stone  as  a  symbol  of  strength  (lsa.  xxviii,  16). 

Stones  are  used  n)eta|)horically  to  denote  hardness  or 
insensibility  (1  Sam.  xxv,  37;  Ezek.  xi,  19;  xxxvi,  26), 
as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in  Gen.  xlix,  24,  where 
"  the  stone  of  Israel"  is  equivalent  to  "  the  rock  of  Is- 


agery")  being  supposed  to  refer  to  devices  engraven  on  ,^^i„  (.^  y^^_  ^^^^^^  3  .  j^^_  ^^^^  39).  The  members 
the  stone.  See  I1.0U  The  statue  {matstsebah,  nnS"?)  of  the  Church  are  called  "  living  stones,"  as  contributing 
of  Baal  IS  said  to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical  to  rear  tliat  living  temple  in  which  Christ,  himself  "  a 
slia|)e  (Movers,  I'hun.  i,  673),  but  this  is  hardly  recon-  '  living  stone,"  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  corner  (Eph. 
cilable  with  the  statement  of  its  being  burned  in  2  Kings  ii,  20-22 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  4-8).  See  Corner-stone. 
x,26  (liie  correct  reading  of  which  would  be  matstsebah, 


and  not  matstsfbuth).     See  Stoneiienge, 

7.  Heaps  of  stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions : 
as  in  token  of  a  treaty  ((Jen.  xxxi,  46),  in  which  case  a 
certain  amount  of  sanctity  probalily  attached  to  them 
(Homer,  Od.  xvi,  471) ;  or  over  the  grave  of  some  no- 


STONE  of  Dedication.  An  original  stone,  in- 
scribed with  the  date  of  dedication,  1192,  remains  at 
Clee  Church,  Lincolnshire. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rch.  s.  v. 

Stone,  Cornelius,  a  minister  of  the  INIethodist 
Episcojial  Church,  was  born  at  Ja\',  Me.,  and  after  a 
torious  offender  (Josh,  vii,  26 ;  viii,  29;  2  Sam.  xviii,  1  *'''""""Sh  collegiate  and  theological  education,  joined 
17  ;  see  Propert.  iv,  h,  lb,  for  a  similar  custom  among  '''^^  ^^'''"^  Conference  in  1841.  In  1858  his  declining 
the  Komaiis).  See  Gai.kkd.  The  size  of  some  of  these  |  '"^''•''^  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  work  of  the  min- 
heaps  iK-comes  very  great  from  the  custom  prevalent    '*"'-^'  """^  ''*^'''''''  ^"  '''*^  I'lternal  homestead.     He  twice 


among  ihe  Arabs  that  each  passer-by  adds  a  stone. 
Biirckhnrdt  mentions  one  near  Damascus  20  feet  long. 
•J  f«et  high,  and  3  feet  broa<l  {Syria,  p.  46).  A  refer- 
( lio-  to  tliis  practice  is  suppDsed  by  (iesenius  to  be  con- 
t.inuil  in  I'rnv.  xxvi, 8,  which  he  renders  "  as  a  bag  of 
geniH  ill  a  heap  of  stone»"  (Th<'.i.  p.  1263).  The  Vul- 
gai>-  has  a  curious  version  of  this  passage:  "  Sicut  qui 
tiiiitit  Inpidem  in  acerviim  Merciirii," 

«.  The  "white  Ktoiie"  ((|.  v.)  noticed  in  Rev.  ii,  17 
ha.1  Ixeii  variously  regarded  as  referring  to  the  pebble 
»f  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  courts  (Ovid,  Met.  xv,  4!) ; 


represented  his  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  He 
died  at  Jay,  April  5,  1866.  ISIr.  Stone  was  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  faithful  minister  and  an  able-^nd  discreet 
legislator.  See  ^Minutes  0/  Annual  Coii/erences,  18G6, 
p.  106. 

Stone,  Frank,  an  English  artist,  was  born  atMan- 
chestiT  in  1  WO.  He  settled  in  London,  and  in  1851  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among 
his  religious  paintings,  Christ  and  the  Woman  0/ Beth- 
any is  much  admired.     See  Thomas,  Bioy.  Did.  s.  v. 

Stone,  Isaac,  a  Jlethodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 


to  the  lot  cast  iu  elections  m  Greece ;   to  both  these  .  born  at  Iloosick,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N,  Y.,  March  28, 1797 
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He  was  converted  in  1816,  admitted  on  trial  as  a  travel- 
ling preacher  in  lS-22,  and  tilled  succes>iively  the  fol- 
lowing circuits  and  stations  :  Herkimer,  Westmoreland, 
Canajoharie,  Otsego,  Black  Kiver,  Stockbridge,  West- 
moreland, Rome,  Yerona,  and  Lowville,  N.  Y.  In  1836  he 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  Oswego  District;  in  1810-47 
he  supplied  Fulton,  Weedsport,  Potsdam,  and  Watertown 
stations;  in  1847  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Adams 
District ;  in  1848  superannuate<l,  after  which  he  was  sel- 
dom able  to  preach.  lie  died  Sept.  10,  18o0.  He  was 
distinguished  for  the  dei)th  and  genuineness  of  his  hu- 
mility ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  kindness,  which  was 
manifest  in  all  his  public  miiustrations  and  private  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  iv,  616.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stone,  John  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  "n.  Y.,  in  November,  1823. 
He  enjoyed  the  training  and  counsel  of  earnest,  devoted 
Christian  parents,  spent  the  most  of  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  teaching,  studied  theology  privately,  was  dulj- 
licensed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Association  in  1852,  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Redford,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ordained 
by  a  Congregational  Council  in  1854.  In  June,  1860,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y., 
which  post  he  tilled  with  marked  fidelity,  until  he  was 
constrained  to  enter  the  service  of  the  LTnited  States, 
and  received  a  captain's  commission  in  1862.  He  was 
killed  in  his  first  battle.  May  16,  1864.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  225. 

Stone,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  England  about  the  year  1742.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  early  in  life,  was  admitted  into  the 
itinerancy  in  1796,  and  appointed  to  Montgomery  Circuit, 
in  1797-98  to  Federal,  in  1799  to  Fairfax,  in  1800-1  to 
Frederick,  in  1802  to  Huntington,  in  1803  to  Carlisle, 
in  1804  to  Alleghany,  in  1805  to  Frederick,  in  1806  to 
Winchester,  in  1807-8  to  Fairfax,  in  1809  to  Berkley, 
in  1810  to  Loudon,  Va. ;  and  in  1811  the  Conference 
granted  him  a  superannuated  relation, in  which  he  was 
retained  till  death,  Oct.  7,  1818.  He  was  a  plain,  zeal- 
ous, and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  i,  824;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  iv,  244;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Chmxh, 
iii,  98. 

Stone,  R.  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  born  in  White  County,  Tenn., 
1846.  He  first  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  1869, 
but  joined  the  Methodists  the  same  year.  He  was  soon 
after  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  in  1869,  but  died  in  Allen  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  24, 1 873.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1873,  p.  86(5. 

Stone,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Hertford,  England,  and  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge.  He  then  studied  divinity  under 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  Richard  Blackerby.  Being  a  Non- 
conformist, he  resolved  to  seek  the  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  New  England,  and  arrived  in  America  Sept. 
4,  1633.  On  Oct.  11  following  a  Church  was  organized 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  of  which  he  was  ordained  teacher, 
Mr.  Hooker  being  ordained  pastor.  In  June,  163(),  near- 
ly the  whole  Church,  including  pastor  and  teacher,  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  where  Mr.  Stone  labored  wiih  Mr. 
Hooker  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  became  sole  pastor. 
This  position  he  rctanied  until  his  death,  July  26,  16(;3. 
The  latter  part  of  his  ministry  was  embittered  by  a  vi- 
olent controversy  in  the  Church,  originating  in  a  dis- 
pute on  some  ecclesiastical  topic  between  himself  and  a 
Mr.  Goodwin,  a  ruling  elder.  The  origin  of  the  misun- 
derstanding is  uidiiiown.  Jlr.  Stone  published  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Lor/icdl  Nation  if  a  Conr/ret/dtional  Church 
(Loud.  1652) ;  and  left  in  ]MS.  a  work  against  Antinomi- 
anisni,  and  a  body  of  divinity.  See  Sprague,  .1 /int/^ 
of  the  Ante?:  Pulpit,  i,  37. 

Stone,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 


born  July  23  (O.  S.),  1742,  and  entered  Yale  College  in 
1759,  from  which  he  graduated  in  due  course.  After 
his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  North  Branford. 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Mr.  Brinsmade,  of  Judea 
(now  Washington),  Conn.,  and  was  licenseii  to  preach 
by  the  New  Haven  Association,  Sept.  24,  1705.  He 
preached  for  some  time  in  Hanover,  and  was  then  set- 
tled at  lioshen, Conn.,  Sept.  30, 1707 ;  and  while  there  dis- 
contiinied  the  use  of  the  "  Half-way  Covenant."  i.e.  of 
admitting  to  bajitism  the  children  of  parents  who  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  (Christianity,  aiul  were  not  immoral  in 
their  lives,  though  they  ilid  not  partake  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  supper.  About  the  year  1790  he  preached 
the  Concio  ad  Clerum  at  Yale.  He  died  Jlay  12,  1797. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  iMr.  Stone's  publications:  A 
Sermon  on  Selfishness  (1778)  : — Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Maclam  Faith  Trumbull  {17H0) -.  —  Election  Sermon 
(1792)  : — and  Ordination  Sermon  (1794).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  631. 

Stone,  "William  Murray,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  June  1, 
1779,  and  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Kent 
Co.,  Md.  He  studied  divinity  under  Rev.  George  Da- 
shiell,  Baltimore;  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Clag- 
gett.  May  17,  1802;  and  priest,  by  the  same  prelate, 
Dec.  27,  1803.  Soon  after  his  ordination  as  deacon  he 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Stepney  Parish,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  1829,  he  removed  to  Chester  Parish. 
He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Maryland  June  1,  1830,  and 
consecrated  Oct.  21.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1837.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Colum- 
bia College  in  1830.  He  published,  A  Charge  (1831)  : 
— Pastoral  Letter  (1835) :— and  A  Sermon  (1835).  See 
Sprague,  A  nruils  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  484. 

Stone,  William  Rodman,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  July  25, 179«,  but  removed  in  chililhood,  with  his 
parents,  to  Boston.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  united 
with  the  Church;  and  in  June,  1825,  joined  the  New 
England  Conference  on  probation.  He  served  in  the 
regular  pastorate  until  \Hh-l,  when  he  was  appointed 
city  missionary  in  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  ]\Iiddlesex  County  House  of  Correc- 
tion was  added  to  his  labors.  In  these  fields  of  labor  he 
continued  until  the  infirmities  of  age  confined  him  to 
his  home.  Ho  died  at  Cambridge,  June  27,  1875.  See 
Minutes  (f  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  09. 

Stonehenge  (Sax.  Stanhew/ist,  haiif/int]  stones),  a 
very  remarkable  structure,  composed  of  large  artificial- 
ly raised  monoliths,  situated  on  Salisl)ury  Plain,  two 
miles  from  Amcslmry,  in  Wiltshire.  Its  neighborhood 
abounds  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  in  many  of  which  an- 
cient British  remains  have  been  found.  The  fabric  of 
Stonehenge  was  comparatively  entire  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  but  it  is  now  very  much  defaced.  When 
entire,  it  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles,  enclosing 
two  ellipses,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  mound 
and  ditch  circular  in  form.  Outside  of  the  boundary 
was  a  single  upright  stone,  and  the  approach  was  by  an 
aveiuie  from  tlie  north-east,  boinided  on  each  side  by  a 
mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  circle  consisted  of  thirty 
blocks  of  sandstone,  fixed  upright  at  intervals  of  three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  continu- 
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oufl  series  of  imposts,  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
blocks  were  all  square  anil  roii;;li-liewn,  dovetailci  to 
each  other,  ami  fitted,  by  mortise-holes  in  their  under- 
sides, to  knolis  in  the  uprights.  About  nine  feet  within 
this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle,  composed  of  thirty 
unhewn  granite  pillars,  from  live  to  six  feet  in  height. 
The  grandest  jiart  of  Stonehenge  was  the  ellipse  inside 
the  circle,  formed  of  ten  or  twelve  bhicks  of  sandstone, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  arranged  in 
pairs,  each  pair  sejjarate,  and  furnished  with  an  impost, 
»>  as  to  form  live  or  six  trilithons.  Within  these  tril- 
ithons  was  the  inner  ellipse,  composed  of  nineteen  up- 
rights of  granite,  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  inner 
circle;  and  in  the  cell  thus  formed  was  the  so-called  al- 
tar, a  large  slab  of  blue  marble.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  regarding  the  origin  and  pur|)ose  of  Stone- 
henge. which  are  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In 
modern  times  the  most  prevalent  opinion  has  been  that, 
in  ciiuimon  with  other  similar  structures  elsewhere,  it 
was  a  temi)le  for  Druidical  worship;  but  this  belief  has 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the  sepul- 
chral character  of  many  other  moiunnents  which  had 
been  also  presumed  to  be  Druidical.  The  circular  form 
has  also  suggested  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  the 
^vor^hip  of  the  sun  :  and  .Stonehenge  may  possibh'  have 
been  used  for  the  religious  rites  of  various  successive 
races  and  creeds;  and  also  as  a  court  of  justice  or  bat- 
tle-ring for  judicial  combats. — Chambers's  Enajdop.  s.  v. 

Stonehouse,  JAMiis,  Sir,  an  English  baronet  and 
clergyman,  was  born  near  Abingtion,  IJerkshire,  July  20, 
1711).  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet  late  in  life, 
by  the  death  of  his  relative,  Sir  James  .Stonehouse.  Ed- 
ucated at  \\'inchester  School,  he  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1739, 
and  his  degrees  in  medicine  174"2  and  1745.  After  sev- 
eral more  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  settled  in  Northampton,  where  he 
had  a  very  extensive  practice.  After  practicing  for 
twenty  years,  he  left  his  profession,  with  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministrj'.  He  wasordained  deacon  and  priest 
in  two  successive  weeks,  by  special  favor  of  the  bishop 
of  Hereford ;  and  in  17G4  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Little  Cheverell,  and  in  1779  to  that  of  Great  Cheverell. 
He  ilied  at  Bristol- Wei Ls,  Dec.  «,  171)5.  Having  im- 
bibed infidel  notions  from  Dr.  Nichols,  one  of  his  instruct- 
ors, he  wrote  a  keen  jiamphlet  against  revealed  religion, 
the  third  edition  of  which,  however,  he  burned.  Great- 
ly regretting  his  former  acts  of  opposition,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  as  minister,  and  also  wrote  several 
tracts:  Considenitions  on  Sojne  Particukir  Sins,  and  on 
the  Means  of  Doing  Good  Bodily  and  Spiritually : — St. 
Paul's  Kxhortalion  and  Motive  to  Support  the  Weak  or 
Sick  Poor: — .1  Slun-t  Explanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  -.—Hints  to  a  Curate  for  the  Man- 
af/eiiinit  of  a  Parish  :—A  Serious  A  ddress  to  the  I'arish- 
ioners  if  Great  Cheverell.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Stones,  Cut,  Hkwn,  or  Squaked.     See  Mason. 

STONES,  I'i{iicioi;s.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate  articles,  such  as  A(jatk,  Cakhi'Nci.k,  Saijdo- 
Nvx,  etc.,  for  such  information  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  on  the  various  gems  inenlinned  in  the  IJible. 
The  identification  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of 
pri'ciouH  stones  is  a  task  of  considerable  difhculty. 
Sometimes  we  have  no  further  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the 
wont,  which  derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  service,  as  it  merely  expresses  some  (piality  often 
common  to  many  preciniiH  stones.  As  far.  however,  as 
rcKiirds  the  stones  of  the  high-|)riesi's  breastplate,  it 
niUHi  i>e  rememliered  that  the  authority  of  .Iose|)hus, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  it  worn,  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  Vnlg.  agrees  with  his 
n(.m<Milatnre,  and  in  Jerome's  time  the  lireastplate 
was  Mill  to  he  inspected  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  ; 
hence  tliis  aureeineMt  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight. 
The  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Josephus  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 


names  of  the  stones;  there  is,  however,  some  little  dif- 
ference as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  breastplate; 
thus  the  'laaniQ,  w'hich,  according  to  Josephus,  occu- 
pies the  second  place  in  the  third  row,  is  by  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  put  in  the  third  place.  A  similar  transpo- 
sition occurs  with  respect  to  the  af.ii^vaT0Q  and  the 
axt'iTijt;  in  the  third  row.  The  modern  Arabic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  remained 
fixed  the  last  two  thousand  years,  alTurd  us  also  some 
approximations  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature;  still, 
as  intimated  above,  there  is  much  that  can  onlj"^  be 
regarded  as  conjecture  in  atteujpts  at  identification. 
Precious  stones  are  fretiuently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  they  were  known  and  very  highly  valued 
in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx  stone,  fine  specimens 
of  which  are  still  of  great  value,  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Moses  as  being  found  in  the  land  of  Havilah.  The 
sard  and  sardonyx,  the  amethyst  or  rose-quartz,  with 
many  agates  and  other  varieties  of  quartz,  were  doubt- 
less the  best  known  and  most  readily  procured.  "Onyx 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and  of  di- 
vers colors,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,"  were 
among  the  articles  collected  by  David  for  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  2).  The  Tyrians  traded  in  precious 
stones  supplied  by  Sj'ria  (Ezek.  xxvii,  IG),  and  the 
robes  of  their  king  were  covered  with  the  most  brilliant 
gems.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Kaamah  in  South 
Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and  Ceylon,  sujiplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  with  various  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was  known 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says 
{Anc.  Egypt.  [Lond.  1854],  ii, 67),  "The  Israelites  learned 
the  art  of  cutting  and  engraving  stones  from  the  Egj^p- 
tians."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  learn 
much  of  the  art  from  this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  known  to  them  long  before  their  so- 
journ in  Egypt;  for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  18,  that 
when  Tamar  desired  a  jiledge  Judah  gave  her  his  sig- 
net, which  we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with 
some  device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  (Exod.  xxviii,  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sar- 
donyx) stones  which  formed  the  high-priest's  shoulder- 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes — six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other — "with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  engravings  of 
a  signet."  See  also  Exod.  xxviii, 36,  "like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet."  It  is  an  undecided  question  whether  the 
diamond  was  known  to  the  early  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  A.  V.  gives  it  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Yaha- 
lom,  (D?il^),  but  it  is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  in- 
tended. Sir  G.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  diamond, 
and  used  it  for  engraving  (ii,  67).  Beckmann,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  "I  must 
confess  that  I  have  foinid  no  proofs  that  the  ancients 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond"  {Hist,  of  Inventions,  ii,  87, 
Bohn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for  polishing  precious 
stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egy[ptians  was  em- 
ery powder  or  the  emery  stone  (corundum),  a  mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  See  Ada- 
mant. There  is  no  proifthul  the  diamond  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  ban- 
ished from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  friction 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands  of 
a  well-practiced  artist,  is  a  work  of  most  patient  labor 
and  of  considerable  difliculty;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Hebrews,  or  anv  other  Oriental  peojjle,  were  able 
to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  diamond  as  upon  a  signet 
ring.  Again,  Josephus  tells  us  (.4  «/.  iii,  7,  5)  that  the 
twelve  stones  of  the  breastjylate  were  of  great  size  and 
extraordinary  beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  size ;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  inch 
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square;  at  any  rate,  a  diamond  only  half  that  size,  with 
the  five  letters  of  "(bl^t  (Zebulun)  engraved  on  it — 
for,  as  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxx,  20), 
his  name  would  occupy  the  third  ])lace  in  the  second 
row — is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  the  Yahaldm  of  the  breasti)late. 

Perhaps  the  stone  called  "  ligure"  by  the  A.  V.  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any  other  of 
the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  our  ar- 
ticle on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  stone 
denoted  was  probably  toiirmulinf.  We  objecte<l  to  the 
"  hyacinth  stone"  representing  the  lyncurium  of  the  an- 
cients, because  of  its  not  possessing  attractive  powers  in 
anj'  marked  degree,  as  we  supposed  and  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  well-known  jeweller.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  communication  recently  made  by  Mr. 
King,  that  the  hyacinth  {zircon)  is  highly  electric 
when  rubbed.  He  states  he  is  practically  convinced 
of  this  fact,  although  he  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  usuallv  attributed  to  it  by  mineralo- 
gists. Mr.  King  asserts  that  our  hyacinth  (jacinth, 
zircon)  was  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  by  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Persians,  and  that  numerous  intaglios  in 
it  exist  of  the  age  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient  hya- 
cinthus  was  our  sttpphire,  as  Solinus  shows. 

Precious  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figurative 
sense  to  signify  A'alue,  beauty,  durability,  etc.,  in  those 
objects  with  which  they  are  compared  (see  Cant,  v,  14; 
Isa.liv,  11,12;  Lam.iv,7;  Eev.iv,3;  xxi,  10-21).  As 
to  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest,  see  Josephus,  A7it.  iii,  7,  5;  Epiphanius,  Ilept 
riijv  ifS'  XiBujv  Twv  bvTwv  iv  t.  (ttoX.  t.  'Aapiov.  in 
Epiphanii  Opii^c.  ed.  Petavius  (Cologne,  1682),  ii,  225- 
232 :  this  treatise  has  been  edited  separately  by  Ges- 
ner  [Conr.],  De  Omni  Rei-um  Fossil.  Geneve,  etc.  (Tiguri, 
1565),  and  by  Hiller,  the  author  of  the  Uierophyticon, 
in  his  Syntar/mata  Ilermeneutica  (Tubing.  1711),  p.  83; 
Braun,  De  Vestitu  Sacerdotnm  Hehrceorum  (Amstcl. 
1680 ;  2d  ed.  1698),  lib.  ii,  c.  7  and  8 ;  Bellermann,  Die 
Urim  und  Thtimmim  die  dlfesten  Gemmen  (Berlin,  1824) ; 
Rosenmiiller,  The  Mineralogy  of  the  Bible,  in  Biblical 
Cabinet,  vol.  xxvii. — Smith.     See  Gem. 

Stone-squarer.    See  Giblite. 

Stone-'worship.  One  of  the  earliest  modes  of 
commemorating  any  remarkable  event  was  to  erect  a 
pillar  of  stone  or  to  set  up  heaps  of  stone.  These  in 
course  of  time  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and 
even  to  be  worshipped.  The  stone  which  Jacol)  anoint- 
ed and  set  up  at  Bethel  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  a  consecrated  pillar,  and  Vossius  alleges  that,  at  an 
after-period,  it  became  an  object  of  worship,  and  was 
conveyed  by  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  remained 
even  after  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Koraans.  Ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  the  Phoenicians  worshipped  Jacob's 
pillar;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  know, 
on  the  authority  of  Sanchoniathon,  that  they  had  their 
own  bcelyliu,  or  anointed  stones,  to  which  they  paid  di- 
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vine  honors.  These,  in  all  probability,  were  aerolites, 
or  meteoric  stones,  as  indeed  ap|)ears  to  be  indicated  in 
the  fact  that  Sanchoniathon  traces  tlieir  origin  to  Ura- 
nus, or  the  heavens.  Eusebius  goes  so  far  as  to  allege 
that  these  stones  were  believed  to  have  souls,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  consulted  in  cases  of  emergency  as 
being  fit  exponents  of  the  will  of  Deity.  Uerodian  re- 
fers to  a  stone  of  this  kind  as  being  consecrated  to  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Heliogabalus,  and  preserved  in 
a  temple  sacred  to  him  in  Syria,  "  where,"  he  says, 
"  there  stands  not  any  image  made  with  hands,  as 
among  the  (Jreeks  and  Romans,  to  represent  the  god, 
but  there  is  a  very  large  stone,  round  at  the  bottom, 
and  terminating  in  a  point,  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  a 
black  color,  which  they  say  fell  down  from  Jupiter." 
Sacred  stones  have  frciiuently  been  worshipped  by 
heathen  nations,  the  Uruids,  etc.,  and  traces  of  the 
practice  are  even  yet  to  be  found. — Gardner, /'aiVAa  of 
the  World,  s.  v.     See  Sionk. 

Stoning  (^|DC,  CSn  [Talmudie,  n^ipo];  Xt&o^w, 
Xt^o/SoXfoi),  as  a  mode  of  capital  punishment,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Mosaic  law  (see  the  Mishna,  Simhedr, 
vii,  viii)  for  the  following  classes  of  criminals:  1.  All 
who  trenched  upon  the  honor  of  Jeliovah,  i.e.  idolaters 
(Lev.  XX,  2;  Deut.  xvii,  2  sq.)  and  enticers  to  idolatry 
(xiii,  6  sq.);  all  blasphemers  (Lev.  xxiv,  10  s<j.;  comp. 
1  Kings  xxi,  10  sq. ;  Acts  vi,  13;  vii,  5(5  sii.).  Sabbath- 
breakers  (Numb.  XV,  32  sq.),  fortune-tellers  and  sooth- 
sayers (Lev.  XX,  27);  also  false  pro])hets  (Deut.  xiii,  l!; 
comp.  ver.  11;  Mishna,  Sanhedr.  xi,  1);  in  fine,  tho.'ie 
who  had  shared  in  any  accursed  thing  (Josh,  vii,  25). 
See  Accursed.  2.  Notoriously  and  incorrigibly  dis- 
obedient sons  ( Deut.  xxi,  18  sq. ).  3.  Brides  whose 
tokens  of  virginity  were  wanting  (xxii,  20  s(].);  and  so 
an  affianced  woman  who  had  comi)lied  with  a  seducer, 
together  with  the  seducer  himself  (ver.  23  sq.).  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  criminal  procedure  (Mishna,  Sanhedr. 
vii,  4),  the  same  penalty  was  incurred  by  those  who 
cursed  their  parents,  or  had  sexual  connection  with 
their  mother  (or  step-mother),  or  daughter-in-law,  or 
with  a  beast.  In  the  INIosaic  statute  these  last  crimes 
are  classed  together  (Lev.  xx,  9  sq.),  but  no  special 
mode  of  execution  is  prescribed;  tlie  connection,  how- 
ever, seems  to  point  to  stoning  (comp.  Kzek.  xvi,  40; 
xxiii,  47;  John  viii,  5).  Finally,  Moses  enacted  tliis 
punishment  in  one  case  for  an  animal,  namely,  one  that 
liad  been  the  means  of  destroying  a  human  life  (Exod. 
xxi,  28  sq. ;  the  same  is  presumable  in  Lev.  xx,  15  sq.). 
See  Law. 

The  process  of  stoning  is  nowhere  described  in  the 
Bible;  it  only  appears  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
outside  the  city  (Lev.  xxiv,  14;  Numb,  xv,  36;  1  Kings 
xxi,  10,  13;  Acts  vii,  56;  comp.  Mishna,  Sanhedr.  vi, 
1  sq.),  and  that  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stone  upon 
the  culprit  (Deut.  vii,  7 ;  Acts  vii,  57  sq.),  in  order  to  do 
which  they  <ii  vested  themselves  of  their  outer  garments 
so  as  to  have  the  freer  use  of  their  hands  (Joe.  cit.).  The 
Talmiulists  give  greater  details  as  to  the  execution 
(Mishna,  Sanhedr.  vi,  3,  4;  comp.  Winer,  Chreftom. 
Talm.  |i.  1  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  \).  ^dl  sij.).  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  offender,  if  of  the  male  sex,  was  whol- 
ly divested  of  clotliing  down  to  the  jirivate  parts,  and 
if  of  the  female  sex,  both  before  and  behind;  and  then, 
after  being  raised  upon  a  scaffold  twice  as  high  as  a 
man,  was  thrown  down  backwards  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. If  he  was  thereby  killed,  the  penalty  thus  ful- 
filled upon  him  was  called  iT^n^,  impulsio ;  but  if 
he  survived  this  shock,  it  became  the  duty  of  tlie  other 
witness  to  cast  a  large  stone  (see  Lightfoot,  llor.  Ileb. 
p.  420)  u|ion  the  criminal's  heart;  and  if  this  were  not 
fatal,  the  bystanders  were  to  fall  to  stoning.  According 
to  some  ral)bins  (as  Maimonides),  the  condemned  man 
was  treated  to  a  bitter  draught  (wine  mingled  with 
myrrh  or  gall),  in  order  to  stupefy  him.  See  Chuci- 
KixioN.  How  much  of  these  details  is  of  ancient  or- 
igin it  is  impossible  to  dettrrainc.     The  precipitatiou 
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of  the  culprit  may  have  arisen  from  a  false  interpreta- 
tion of  Exotl.  xix,  13  (see  H.  Mieliaelis,  in  I'oti's  .Si/I- 
h'jf,  iv.  l«t!);  but  this  is  im])rol)al)lc.  and  the  allejiations 
lu'ainst  thisTiihniutical  moile  of  lapiilalion  (Heinii  1>U- 
<^rt.  p.  !».■>  «[. :  Carpzov.  .I;v»((/-.  TriV.  p.  5X4)  are  with- 
out wei^rlit.  Moreover,  stonioi;  was  a  freipient  resort 
of  a  moll  (^a  very  old  practice,  Kxod.  viii,  2G;  xvii,  4), 
in  ordir  to  aveni,'e  itself  on  the  spot  npon  such  as  had 
i-xcited  popular  ill-will  (1  Sam.  xxx,  6;  2  Chron.  xxiv, 
•-'1 ;  2  Mace,  i,  Ki;  Matt,  xxi,  3a;  Luke  xx,  6;  John  x, 
U  s<|. :  xi.  «:  Acts  v,  2t>;  2  Cor.  xi,  25;  .losephus,  yl  n/. 
\iv,  2,  1 ;  xvi,  10,  5 ;  War,  ii,  1,  3  ;  li),  5 ;  Life,  13,  58), 
.•ven  nmoni;  the  Jewish  [and  heathen]  populace  in  for- 
eiirn  cities  (Acts  xiv.  5,  It').  It  was  likewise  resorted 
to  by  the  (ireek  rabble  (Herod,  ix,  5;  Thucyd.  v,  60; 
I'ausan.  viii.  5,  8;  yEIian.  Wir.  Hist,  v,  19;  Curtius,  vii, 
2,  1;  see  Wachsmuth,  UMen.  Alterth.  ii,  790  sq.),  al- 
tliouijh  the  lej^itiraale  practice  of  stoning  occurs  among 
I  lie  (ireeks.  i.e.  Macedonians  (Curtius,  vi,  11,38;  Schol. 
ad  Eiirip.  On.^t.  p.  432 ) ;  so  among  the  Spaniards 
(Strabo,  iii.  155)  and  Persians  (Ctesias,  Fraf/m.  c.  45, 
50);  even  the  provincial  officers  used  this  punishment 
(against  the  Jews)  (I'hilo,  0;v>.  ii,  542).  B.  Michaelis 
adduces  an  example  among  the  (iermans  in  the  Midtile 
.Ages  {De  Jmliciis  Pwnisque  Cnpit.  §  6).  See,  generally, 
Carpzov,  Apptir.  Crit.  p.  583  sq.;  Selden,  Jus  Xaf.  et 
lifiit.  p.  534  sq. ;  Ring,  De  Lupiilalione  Hebraor.  (Frcf. 
171(;)._Wiiier,  ii,  521  sq.     See  Punishment. 

Stool,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  a  seat  for  aco- 
Ivtes.  servers,  and  attendant  clerks  in  the  services  of  the 
Church. 

STOOIi  OK  Rkpfntance,  an  elevated  seat  in  a  Scot- 
tish Church,  on  which  persons  were  formerly  compelled 
to  sit  as  a  punishment  for  having  committed  certain  of 
the  deadly  sins. 

Stoole,  an  old  form  of  Stooi.  (q.  v.). 

Stools.  The  word  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  at 
Kxod.  i,  10  (a"'335<.  obndipm)  is  the  dual  of  "SN,  oben, 
usually  thought  to  be  equivalent  to  "IX,  eben,  a  stone, 
and  in  this  form  only  occurs  there  and  in  Jer.  xviii,  3. 
Ill  the  latter  passage  it  undeniably  means  a  pottei-'s 
irhcel  [see  I'ottkr]  ;  but  what  it  denotes  in  the  former, 
or  how  to  reconcile  with  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  lat- 
ter text  any  interpretation  which  can  be  assigned  to  it 
ill  the  former,  is  a  (piestion  which  (.see  Hosen m tiller,  arf 
/"(•.)  has  mightily  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  critics  and  philologers.  The  meaning  appears  to 
have  been  doubtful  even  of  old,  and  the  ancient  ver- 
sions are  much  at  variance.  The  Sept.  evades  the  diih- 
iidty  by  the  general  expression  orav  uiai  vpoQ  Tip 
TiKTUv,  "when  they  are  about  to  be  delivered,"  and  is 
loilowed  by  tlie  Vulg.,  "  Et  partus  tempus  advcnerit;" 
but  our  version  is  more  detinite.  and  has  "and  see  them 
u|Kih  the  n/iioln."  This  goes  upon  the  notion  that  tlie 
Word  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  open  stool  or  chair 

■  oiiHtructeil  for  the  pur|)ose  of  delivering  [)regnant  wom- 
■■11.  The  usages  of  the  East  do  not,  however,  ac(|iiaint 
us  with  any  such  utensil,  the  employment  of  which,  in- 
dt-ed.  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  simple  manners  of 
ancient  times.  Others,  therefore,  suppose  the  word  to 
dniote  stone  or  other  balbiiig-troiighs,  in  which  it  was 
iitiinl  to  lave  new-born  infants.  This  conjecture  is  so 
l.'ir  probable  that  the  midwife,  if  inclined  to  obey  the 
royal   mandate,  coiihl   then   ilestroy  the   child  without 

■  heck  or  observation.  Accordingly,  this  interpretation 
M  preferrcil  by  (Jescnius  (77(f«(/«r.  s.  v.  "jSX),  (pioting 
111  illustrntion  Thi-venot  (//in.  ii,  98).  who  .states  "that 
I  In-  kings  of  Persia  are  ho  afraid  of  being  deprived  of 
thai  |(ower  which  they  abuse,  ami  are  so  apprehensive 
of  being  dcihroncl,  that  they  cause  the  male  children 
of  their  female  relations  to  be  destroyed  in  the  stone 
'athing-trouglis  in  which  newly  born  eliihlren  are 
laved."  The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  custom,  but  its  appliealion  to  the  case  in 
view.     Prof.  Ia-c  treats  the  preceding  opinions  with  lit- 


tle ceremony,  and  decides  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
.Sept.  and  other  ancient  versions,  none  of  which,  as  he 
remarks,  say  anything  about  wdsk -pots,  stools,  or  the 
like.  He  then  gives  reasons  for  understanding  the 
command  of  Pharaoh  thus:  "  ( )l)serve,  look  carefully  on 
the  two  occdsioiis  (i.  e.  in  which  either  a  male  or  female 
child  is  born).  If  it  be  a  son,  then,"  etc. — Kitto.  Still 
others  (as  Knobel,  Miihlau,  etc.)  prefer  the  explanation 
of  Ibn-(iaanach,  Jos.  Kimchi,  and  Parchon,  that  the 
word  signifies  the  vte7->is  (from  n:3)  or  the  female  7j«- 
demla  (from  the  resemblance  of  the  parts  to  the  genera- 
tive power  of  the  potter's  wheel),  i.  e.  "  when  ye  observe 
the  obnityiiii  of  the  Hebrew  women,"  at  the  moment  of 
parturition.  I5ut  this  interpretation  seems  even  more 
strained  than  the  preceding  ones.  As  the  sex  could 
only  be  discovered  by  inspecting  the  child  itself,  the 
word  probably  refers  to  this  directly,  either  in  the  sense 
of  (esticuli,  or  from  the  radical  import  of  "iSN,  which  is 
to  separate,  i.  e.  distinguish  (see  Meier,  in  the  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1842,  p.  1050).  See  the  Magaz.fur  hibl.  Lit.i, 
28;  Slud.  u.  Krit.  1834,  i,  81,  626;  Kraft,  Ue  Pietate 
Obstetricum  (Jen.  1744).     See  Midwife. 

Stope,  or  Stoppe.     See  Stoup. 

Stopford,  William  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  9, 
1809.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  gave  evidence  of  con- 
version. He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1827,  and 
in  1833  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  East 
Conference.  He  occupied  very  many  important  ap- 
pointments, and  labored  in  them  faithfully  and  with 
success.  He  died  June  25,  1852.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1853,  p.  211, 

Storax  occurs  only  in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  15,  as  a  ren- 
dering of  cTciKTr],  stacte:  "I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like 
cinnamon  and  aspalathus,  and  I  yielded  a  pleasant 
odor  like  the  best  myrrh,  as  galbanum,  and  onyx,  and 
sweet  storiix,  and  as  the  fume  of  frankincense  in  the  tab- 
ernacle." In  Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  Aquila  renders  PNIS, 
"  spicery,"  by  arvpa^,  as  also  in  xliii,  11,  where  he  is 
followed  by  the  Vulg.  Sweet  storax  is  mentioned  by 
various  Greek  writers,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
that  of  Dioscorides.  Several  kinds  of  it  were  known, 
varying  chiefly  in  the  form  in  w  hich  it  was  obtained  or 
the  degree  of  adulteration  to  which  it  had  been  subject- 
ed. Most  of  the  kinds  are  still  known  in  commerce.  It 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
called  sti/rax  officinale  by  botanists.  This  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
(piince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
orange.  Storax  was  and  is  still  much  esteemed,  both 
as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical  properties.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  some  benzoic  acid. 
It  has  a  grateful  balsamic  odor,  which  no  doubt  made  it 
valued  in  ancient  times. — Kitto.     See  iSriCE. 

Storch,  NiciioLAS.founderof  the  religious  doctrines 
of  the  Analjaptists  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Stolberg,  Saxony, 
about  1490,  and  was  therefore  a  young  man  when  Luther 
commenced  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  went  much  further  than  Luther  in  proscribing  an- 
cient authorities,  for  he  denounced  all  external  docu- 
ments and  traditions  whatsoever,  and,  accepting  no  book 
but  the  Kiiile,  lie  taught  his  disciples  to  renounce  the 
study  of  literature  ami  theology,  and  trust  to  the  spirit 
of  (iod  to  enlighten  their  understandings.  He  insisted, 
also,  on  the  necessity  of  rebapiism  when  that  ceremony 
had  been  performed  in  infancy,  on  the  jirinciplc  that  it 
was  an  act  of  faith  and  could  not  otherwise  be  valid. 
Neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  could  tolerate  these  doctrines, 
and  they  became  still  more  hateful  to  the  princes  of  (ier- 
tnany  when  political  ends  and  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
munity of  goods  were  associated  with  them.  For  years 
previous  the  poor  half-starved  and  half-naked  serfs  of 
<  iermany  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, and,  with  "  Bread  and  Cheese"  inscribed  on  t  heir 
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banners,  had  threatened  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Storch  gained  many  proselytes 
in  Suabia,  Thiiringia,  etc.,  wliicli  fact  led  to  niucli  blood- 
shed; and  at  length  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  the  press- 
ing instance  of  Luther,  banished  their  spiritual  guide, 
in  addition  to  executing  their  political,  in  the  person  of 
Miinzer,  in  1525.  Storch  was  a  man  of  the  roost  ami- 
able disposition  ;  but  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day 
deny  all  connection  with  his  party,  to  avoiil  the  odium 
belonging  to  these  scenes  of  turbulence.  He  died  in  his 
retreat  at  Munich  in  1530. 

Storchenau,  Sigismund,  a  (ierman  Jesuit,  was 
born  in  17ol  at  Hollenburg.  In  1747  he  joined  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  lectured  at  the  University  of  Vienna  on 
philosophy,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  the  principles  of  modern  philosophy.  When 
his  order  was  abolished  he  retired  to  Klagenfurt,  where 
he  died  in  1797.  He  wrote,  rnstitntiones  Loyicm  et  Mefa- 
physicm  (Vienna,  1769-71) : — Philosophy  of  Reliyion 
(Augsb.  1773-81,  7  vols.).  See  Regensburyer  Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Store.     See  Deposit. 

Store-city  (riDSpia  "i"'",  ir  misl-endih,  city  of 
magazines,  1  Kings  ix,  19;  2  Chron.  viii,  4,  6;  xvi,  4; 
xvii,  12;  '' treasure -city,"  Exod.  i,  11;  "store -house," 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  28),  a  place  of  deposit,  or  entrepot,  for 
merchandise.     See  Stoke-house. 

Store-house  ("iHiX,  otsdr,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25; 
Psa.  xxxiii,  7 ;  Mai.  iii,  10,  a  treasury,  as  elsewhere  usu- 
ally rendered;  CDX,  ascim,  a  recejiiade  for  provisions, 
Deut.  xxviii,  8;  "  barn,"  Prov.  iii,  10;  the  modem  mat- 
murat,  usuallj'  underground  in  the  East;  D12N/5,  inaa- 
bus,  Jer.  1,  26,  a  granary ;  n33p'3,  miskendh,  a  maga- 
zine, Exod.  i,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxxii,  28;  elsewhere  "store- 
city  ;"  raiitiov,  Luke  xii,  24 ,  Ecchis.  xxix,  12,  elsewhere 
"closet").  According  to  Gen.  xli,  48,  49,  Joseph  built 
store-houses  in  Egypt,  in  which  he  laid  up  the  super- 
abundance of  corn  against  the  years  of  dearth.  From 
the  monuments  we  learn  that  such  store-houses  were 
common.  The  form  of  one  of  those  ancient  granaries 
is  exhibited  in  a  painting  of  the  tomb  of  Kotei  at  Beni- 
Hassan.     It  consists  of  a  double  range  of  structures  re- 


I.  hientification  of  the  Sc7-)ptiiral  AUiisinris.  —  The 
Sept.  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised  the  stork  under 
the  Hebrew  term  ni^On.  otherwise  it  could  scarcely 
have  missed  the  obvious  rendering  of  irE^apync,  or  have 
adopted  in  two  instances  the  phonetic  representation  of 
the  original  daica  (whence,  no  doubt,  Hesych.  dati;,  ti- 
£og  ofM'fOv).  It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  conspicuous 
and  familiar  as  the  stork  must  have  been  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  should  have  escaped  notice  by  the  Sept., 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  The  Hebrew  term  is  derived  from 
the  root  ion,  whence  lOn,  "kindness,"  from  the  ma- 
ternal and  filial  affection  of  which  this  bird  has  been  in 
all  ages  the  type. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stork,  the  Ciconia  alba  and 
the  C.  nigra.     In  Egypt  the  two  species  collectively 
are  called  auaseh,  the  white,  more  particularly,  belari ; 
in  Arabic  uikid,  zadig  (?),  abiihist,  heklek,  hegleg,  and 
haji  luyltig,  the  three  last  mentioned  expressing  the  pe- 
culiar clatter  which  storks  make  with  their  bills,  and 
haji,  or  pilgrim,  denoting  their  migratory  habits.     This 
quality  several  of  the  Western  names  likewise  indicate, 
while  our  word  stork,  albeit  the  Greek  oropy/;  implies 
natural  affection,  is  an  appellation  which  extends  to  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Hungarian,  Lettish, 
and  Wallachian  languages,  and  is  presumed  originally 
to  have  been  stor  eger,  i.  e.  migrating  heron,  with  which 
the  Greek  agrees  in  sound  but  has  no  affinity  of  mean- 
ing, though  it  corroborates  the  intar()retation  of  chasi- 
diih  in  the  Hebrew,  similarly  iniidying  affcciion,  i>iety, 
mercy,  and  gratitude.     This  nan)e  results  from  a  belief, 
general  through  all  ancient  Asia,  in  the  attachment  of 
these  birds  to  each  other ;  of  the  young  towards  the  old, 
and  of  the  parents  towards  their  young.    But  the  latter 
part  of  this  opinion  is  alone  verified  by  the  moderns,  in 
cases  where  the  mother  bird  has  perished  while  endeav- 
oring to  save  her  progeny.     This  occurred  in  the  great 
fire  at  Delft,  and  more  recently  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  where,  a  fir-tree  with  a  stork's  nest  in  it  being  set 
on  fire  by  a  howitzer-shell,  the  female  made  repeated 
efforts  to  extricate  her  young,  and.  at  length,  as  in  the 
other  case,  was  seen  to  sink  in  the  flames.     Without, 
therefore,  admitting  the  exaggerated  reports  or  the  pop- 
ular opinions  of  the  East  respecting  the  stork,  enough 
is  shown  to  justify  the  identi- 
fication of  chasidah  with  that 
bird,   notwithstanding    that 
some  learned  commentators 
have  referred  the  word  to  her- 
on, and  to  several  other  birds, 
tliough  none  upon  investiga- 
tion are  foinid  to  unite  in  the 
same  degree  file  qualities  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  species  in 
Lev.  xi,  19;  Deut.  xiv,  18;  Job 
xxxix,  13;  Psa.  civ,  17;  Jer. 
viii,  7  ;  Zcch.  v,  9. 

Agysf,  tlie  Kussian  (?)  name 
of  the  stork  according  to  Mer- 

_       ..      ,.,       ,      r,..  r'„.,:„  rick,  does  not  appear  to  be  re- 

Aucieut  Egyptian  Store-house  for  Gram.  ,  .    ,  .     .,      u  ,  i 

'""  lated  to  the  Hebrew,  unless  it 

sembling  ovens,  built  of  brick,  with  an  opening  at  the  |  oould  be  shown  that  the  Esthonian  aigr,  or  aigro,  ap- 


top  and'^a  shutter  in  the  side.     A  flight  of  stairs  gives    i)lied  to  the  same  bird,  and  the  ol.l  Teutonic  aigel.  Da- 
access  to  the  top  of  these  receptacles,  into  which  the    nish  hegre,  Italian  and   Provencal   a?ione,  aigron,  de- 

mred  and  noted,  is  poured  till  they  are  full.  '     '  "^  •>  -  >    - <•        •< 

)f  emptying  them  was  to  open  the  shutter  in 

See  Gkanaky. 

(nTipn,  chasiddh;  translated  indiflTercntly 

t.  dcji^a,  tTToxb,  fpoiciiof,  TTtXfKai' ;  Vulg.  he- 


grain,  measured  and  noted,  is  poured  till  they  are  full 
The  mode  of  emptying  them  was  to  open  the  shutter  in 
the  side.     See  Gkanaky. 

Stork 

by  the  Sept.  dcriSa,  t7ro;|/,  tp 
rodio,  herodius,  milvns ;  A.V.  "stork,"  cxcqit  in  Job 
xxxix,  13,  where  it  is  translated  "wing"  ["stork"  in 
the  marg.];  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  this  passage).     See  Ostkicii.     (In  the 


nominations  of  the  common  lieron,  are  from  the  same 
source,  and  not  priiniiive  ap|i(llaiives  in  the  great  North- 
ern family  of  languages,  whicli,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
not  solitary  examples  in  vocabularies  so  remote  from 
each  other.  Of  the  smaller-sized,  more  solitary,  black 
stork,  no  mention  need  i)e  made  in  this  place,  because 
it  is  evidently  not  the  bird  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
writers. 

II.  Description  ami  Habits.  —  1.  Generally.  —  Storks 
are  aliout  a  foot  less  in  height  than  the  crane,  measur- 


followiiu'  account  we  chieflv  follow  the  articles  found  i  ing  only  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
in  the  drctionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith).  I  the  end  of  the  toes,  and  nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of 
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the  tail.  They  have  a  stout,  pointed,  and  rather  long 
bill,  which,  together  with  tlieir  long  legs,  is  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color;  the  toes  are  partially  webbed,  the  nails  at 
tlie  extremities  Hat,  and  but  little  pointed  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  joints.  The  orbits  are  blackish,  but  the 
whole  bird  is  white,  witii  the  exception  of  a  few  scapu- 
lars, the  greater  wing-covers,  and  all  I  lie  tpiills,  which 
are  deep  black ;  these  are  doubly  scallopetl  out,  with 
those  nearest  the  body  almost  as  long  as  the  very  fore- 
most in  the  wing.  This  is  a  provision  of  nature  en- 
abling the  bird  more  effectually  to  sustain  its  after- 
weight  in  the  air— a  faculty  exceedingly  important  to 
its  mode  of  rtight,  with  its  long  neck  and  longer  legs 
equally  stretched  out,  and  very  necessary  to  a  migrat- 
ing species  believed  to  tly  without  alighting  from  the 
Lower  Rhine,  or  even  from  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  to 
Africa,  and  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  passage  is 
performed  in  October,  and,  like  that  of  cranes,  in  single 
or  in  double  columns,  uniting  in  a  point  to  cleave  the 
air ;  but  their  departure  is  seldom  seen,  because  they 
generally  start  in  the  night;  they  always  rise  with 
clapping  wings,  ascending  with  surprising  rapidity  out 
of  human  sight,  and  arriving  at  tlieir  southern  destina- 
tion as  if  by  enchantment.  Here  they  reside  until  the 
last  days  of  March,  when  they  again  depart  for  the 
north,  but  more  leisurely  and  less  congregated.  A  feel- 
ing of  attachment,  not  without  superstition,  procures 
them  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem  countries,  and  a 
notion  of  their  utility  still  protects  them  in  Switzer- 
land, Western  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Holland, 
where  they  may  be  seen  (at  Middelburg)  walking  with 
perfect  composure  in  a  crowded  vegetable  -  market. 
Storks  build  their  nests  in  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  but  seem  to  prefer  lofty  old  buildings, 
towers,  and  ruins:  there  are  always  several  located  on 
the  tops  of  the  isolated  pillars  at  Persepolis;  and  they 
often  obstruct  the  muezzins  by  nestling  in  their  way 
alwut  the  summits  of  the  minarets  which  these  servants 
of  the  mosques  must  ascend  to  call  the  congregation  to 
praj'er.  Several  modern  writers  still  assert  the  filial 
affection  of  j'oung  storks,  which  they  describe  as  assist- 
ing their  aged  parents  when  they  cannot  an_y  longer  fly 
with  vigor,  and  as  bringing  them  food  when  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves.  Without  entirely  rejecting  the 
fact  of  affectionate  relations  among  these  birds,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  storks  live  to  a  good  old  age;  and  as 
the}'  have  a  brood  (sometimes  two)  every  year,  the 
question  is,  which  of  these  takes  charge  of  the  decrepit 
parents?  It  cannot  be  the  youngest,  not  as  yet  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  nor  those  of  preceding  years,  which  are 
no  longer  in  their  company.  Besides,  the  weaker  birds 
remain  and  breed  in  the  south.  ]May  it  not  be  conject- 
ured that  much  of  this  belief  is  derived  from  a  fact 
which  travellers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing, though  they  could  not  distinguish  whether  the 
flight  was  composed  of  cranes  or  storks?  On  an  exceed- 
ingly stormy  day,  when  their  southward  course  has 
Ijeen  suddenly  opposed  by  a  contrary  gale,  may  be  seen 
a  column  of  birds  still  persisting  in  their  toil,  but  at  a 
lower  elevation,  and  changing  their  worn-out  leader; 
and  the  Ijird,  on  taking  his  station  in  the  rear,  is  clear- 
ly attended  for  a  moment  liy  tliree  or  four  others  of  the 
taut,  who  quit  their  sUtions  as  if  to  help  him  to  reach 
the  wake  of  the  line.  With  regard  to  the  snake-eat- 
ing Iial)it8  of  the  species,  the  marabou,  or  adjutant-bird 
of  India,  often  classed  with  storks,  is  undoubtedly  a 
KTcat  devourer  of  serpents,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the 
common  peacock,  and  that  domestic  fowls  are  active 
destroyers  of  the  young  of  reptiles  may  be  observed 
even  in  Knglnnd,  where  they  carry  off  anil  devour  small 
vipers.  The  chief  resort,  however,  of  storks,  for  above 
half  the  year,  is  in  climates  where  8er|)cnts  do  not 
abound  ;  and  they  seem  at  all  times  to  prefer  eels,  frogs, 
t4iad<(,  n.-wi.s,  and  lizards,  which  sullicicntly  accoinits 
fi»r  their  U-ing  regarded  as  unclean  (perhaps  no  bird 
sacred  in  Kgypt  was  held  clean  by  the  Hebrew  law). 
Storka  feed  alao  on  field-mice;  but  they  do  uot  appear 


to  relish  rats,  though  they  break  their  bones  by  repeat- 
ed blows  of  their  bills. 

2.  Disdnctiviiy. — The  white  stork  {Ciconia  alha,  L.) 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  land  birds, 
standing  nearly  four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its  wings 
and  its  bright-red  beak  and  legs  contrasting  finely  with 
the  pure  white  of  its  plumage  (Zech.  v,  9,  "They  had 
wings  like  the  wings  of  a  stork").    It  is  placed  by  nat- 


White  Stork  {Ciconia  alba). 

uralists  near  the  heron  tribe,  with  which  it  has  some 
attinity,  forming  a  connecting-link  between  it  and  the 
spoonbill  and  ibis,  like  all  of  which,  the  stork  feeds  on 
fish  and  reptiles,  especially  on  the  latter.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  man  it  readily  devours  all  kinds  of  offal  and 
garbage.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it  is  placed  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  19; 
Dent,  xiv,  18).  The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British  isles, 
where  it  is  7iow  only  a  rare  visitant,  and  over  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Birmah. 

The  black  stork  {Ciconia  ni</ra,  L.),  though  less 
abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  distributed, 
but  has  a  more  easterly  range  than  its  congener.  Both 
species  are  ver}'  numerous  in  Palestine — the  \f  hite  stork 
being  universally  distributed,  generally  in  pairs,  over 
the  whole  country;  the  black  stork  living  in  large  fiocks, 
after  the  fashion  of  herons,  in  the  more  secluded  and 
marsh}'  districts.  Tristram  met  with  a  fiock  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  black  storks  feeding  near  the  west  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  still  more  abundant  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  the  white  stork  is  so  numer- 
ous as  to  be  gregarious,  and  in  the  swamps  round  the 
waters  of  Merom. 

3.  Social  Character  and  Traditional  References. — 
While  the  black  stork  is  never  found  about  buildings, 
hut  prefers  marshy  places  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the 
to|)s  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  it  heaps  up  its  ample 
nest  far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  the  white  stork  at- 
taches itself  to  him,  and  for  the  service  which  it  ren- 
ders in  the  destruction  of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of 
offal  has  been  rejiaid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protec- 
tion and  reverence.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
countries  where  it  breeds.  In  the  streets  of  towns  in 
Holland,  in  the  villages  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  bazaars 
of  Syria  and  Timis  it  may  be  seen  stalking  gravely 
aiiKiiig  the  crowd,  and  woe  betide  the  stranger  either  in 
IliiUand  or  in  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  molest  it. 
The  claim  of  the  stork  to  protection  seems  to  have  been 
eipially  recognised  by  the  ancients.  Semjtr.  Kufus,  who 
first  ventured  to  bring  young  storks  to  table,  gained  the 
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following  epigram,  ou  the  failure  of  his  candidature  for 
the  prajtorship : 

"Qiiaiiquam  est  diiobiis  elegautior  Plancis 
Suffragionim  puncta  iion  lulil  sepleni. 
Cicuuiiiruin  populiis  ultiis  est  mortem." 

Horace  contemptuously  alludes  to  the  same  sacrilege 
in  the  lines 

"Tutoqne  cicoiiia  nido, 
Donee  vos  auctor  docuit  piajtorius"  (Sat.  ii,  2, 49). 

Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  x,  21)  tells  us  that  in  Thessaly  it  was 
a  capital  crime  to  kill  a  stork,  and  that  they  were 
thus  valued  equally  with  human  life  in  consequence  of 
their  warfare  against  serpents.  They  were  not  less 
honored  in  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  at  Fez,  in  Morocco, 
there  is  an  endowed  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing and  nursing  sick  cranes  and  storks,  and  of  burying 
them  when  dead.  The  Marocains  hold  that  storks  are 
human  beings  in  that  form  from  some  distant  islands 
(see  note  to  Brown's  Pseud.  £pid.  iii,  27,  3).  The 
Turks  in  Syria  point  to  the  stork  as  a  true  follower  of 
Islam,  from  the  preference  he  always  shows  for  the 
Turkish  and  Arab  over  the  Christian  quarters.  For 
"this  undoubted  fact,  however,  there  may  be  two  other 
reasons — the  greater  amount  of  offal  to  be  found  about 
the  Moslem  houses,  and  the  persecutions  suifered  from 
the  sceptical  Greeks,  who  rob  the  nests,  and  sliow  none 
of  the  gentle  consideration  towards  the  lower  animals 
which  often  redeems  the  Turkish  character.  Strick- 
land (Mem,  and  Papers^  ii,  227)  states  that  it  is  said  to 
have  quite  deserted  Greece  since  the  expulsion  of  its 
Mohammedan  protectors.  The  observations  of  travel- 
lers corroborate  this  remark.  Similarly  the  rooks  were 
said  to  be  so  attached  to  the  old  regime  that  most  of 
them  left  France  at  the  Eevolution — a  true  statement, 
and  accounted  for  by  the  clearing  of  most  of  the  fine 
old  timber  which  used  to  surround  the  chateaux  of  the 
noblesse.  v 

As  already  noted,  the  derivation  of  llT^Cn  points  to 
the  parental  and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork 
seems  to  have  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less 
than  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that 
the  young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in  old 
age.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among  the  Latins 
"avispia."  (See  Laburnus,  in  Petronius  Arbiter;  Aris- 
totle, Hist.  Anim.  ix,  14 ;  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  x,  32.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  returning  to 
the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
notion  that  the  stork  so  far  differs  from  other  birds  as 
to  recognise  its  parents  after  it  has  become  mature ; 
but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  returning  year  after  year 
to  the  same  spot  there  is  no  question.  Unless  when 
molested  by  man,  storks'  nests  all  over  the  world  are 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  for  generations  on  the  same 
site,  and  in  Holland  the  same  individuals  have  been 
recognized  for  many  years.  That  the  parental  attach- 
ment of  the  stork  is  very  strong  has  been  proved  on 
many  occasions.  The  above-mentioned  tale  of  the 
stork  at  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Delft  has  often  been 
repeated,  and  seems  corroborated  by  unquestionable  evi- 
dence. The  name  of  the  bird  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
expressive  of  the  same  fact.  Its  watchfulness  over  its 
young  is  unremitting,  and  often  shown  in  a  somewhat 
droll  manner.  Tristram  was  once  in  camp  near  an  old 
ruined  tower  in  the  plain  of  Zana,  south  of  the  Atlas, 
where  a  pair  of  storks  had  their  nest.  The  four  young 
might  often  be  seen  from  a  little  distance,  surveying 
the  prospect  from  their  lonely  height;  but  whenever 
any  of  the  human  party  happened  to  stroll  near  the 
tower,  one  of  the  old  storks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
stantly appear,  and,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its  foot 
gently  on  the  necks  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to  hold 
them"  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had  passed, 
snapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming  a  grotcscpie 
air  of  indifference  and  unconsciousness  of  there  being 
anything  under  its  charge. 


Few  migratory  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the  time 
of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stork,  or,  at  least, 
from  its  famiharity  and  conspicuousness,  its  migrations 
have  been  more  accurately  noted.  "  Tlie  stork  in  the 
heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times"  (see  Virgil, 
Georr/.  ii,  319,  and  Petron.  Sat.).  Pliny  states  that  it 
is  rarely  seen  in  Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August. 
This  is  |)robably  a  sliglit  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of 
its  arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
noted  its  arrival  from  1820  to  1847.  Tiie  earliest  date 
was  Marcli  2(3,  and  the  latest  April  12  (Kjaerbolling, 
Danmuvks  Fugle,  j).  2G2).  In  I'alestine  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  arrive  on  iMarch  22.  Immense  flocks  of  storks 
may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Xile  during 
winter,  and  some  few  farther  west,  in  the  Sahara ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  migrate  very  far  south,  unless, 
indeed,  the  birtls  that  are  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits 
is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  man- 
dibles, well  expressed  by  the  ei)ithet  "  crotalistria"  in 
Petron.  (quasi  KpoTaXiZw,  to  rattle  the  castanets).  From 
the  absence  of  voice  probably  arose  the  error  alluded  to 
by  Plinj-,  "  Sunt  qui  ciconiia  non  inesse  Unguas  confir- 
ment." 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  respect- 
ing the  expression  in  Psa.  civ,  17,  "As  for  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house."  In  the  West  of  Europe  the 
home  of  the  stork  is  connected  with  the  dwellings  of 
man  ;  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle  is  mentally  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  sublime  scenes  in  nature,  so,  to  the 
traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork  with  the  ruins  of  man's 
noblest  works.  Amid  the  desolation  of  his  fallen  cities 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  the  classic  portions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  we  arc  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmount- 
ing his  temples,  his  theatres,  or  baths.  It  is  the  same  in 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  have  possession  of  the  only 
tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho;  they  are  the 
only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  llichard  CiL-ur-de-Lion 
at  Lydda;  and  they  gaze  on  the  jjlain  of  Sharon  from 
the  lofty  tower  of  Kamleh  (tlie  ancient  Arimathea).  So 
they  have  a  pillar  at  Tiberias,  and  a  corner  of  a  ruin 
at  Nebi  Mousseh.  And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the 
sentry  shared  the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jezrccl 
with  the  cherished  storks.  But  the  instinct  of  the  stork 
seems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  consjiicuous 
spot  he  can  find  where  his  huge  nest  may  be  supported ; 
and  whenever  he  can  combine  this  taste  with  his  in- 
stinct for  the  society  of  man,  he  naturally  selects  a 
tower  or  a  roof.    In  lands  of  ruins,  which  from  their 
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ncfrlcot  anil  want  of  drainage  supply  him  with  abun- 
dance of  food,  he  finds  a  column  or  a  solitary  arch  the 
most  secure  position  for  his  nest;  but  where  neither 
towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select 
a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other 
birds  must  have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the 
anilicial  conveniences  of  man's  buildings  to  desert  their 
natural  places  of  nitlilication.  Tlius  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  cliffs,  on  trees,  or 
even  on  the  ground ;  and  tlie  common  heron,  which  gen- 
erally associates -on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  builds 
in  Westmoreland  an<l  in  (ialway  on  bushes.  It  is  there- 
fore needless  to  inierpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely 
perrhimi  on  trees.  It  prol)ably  was  no  less  numerous 
in  Palestine  when  David  wrote  than  now ;  but  the 
number  of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer, 
ami  it  would  therefore  resort  to  trees.  Though  it  does 
not  frequent  trees  in  South  Judiea,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  according  to  several  trav- 
ellers; and  Tristram  remarks  that,  while  he  has  nev- 
er seen  tlie  nest  except  on  towers  or  pillars  in  that 
land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  nest  he  ever  saw  in  Mo- 
rocco was  on  a  tree.  Varro  (^e  Rustica,  iii,  5)  observes, 
"Advenie  volucres  pullos  faciunt,  in  lu/ro  ciconiie,  in 
tecto  hirundincs."  All  modern  authorities  give  in- 
stances of  the  white  stork  building  on  trees.  Degland 
mentions  several  pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh 
near  Chalons-sur-Marue  {07-n.  Kiirop. 'n,  IbS).  Kjaer- 
b<5lling  makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark, and  Nillson  also  as  to  Sweden.  Biideker  observes 
"  that  in  (iermany  the  white  stork  builds  in  the  gables, 
etc.,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  tops  of  poplars  and  the 
strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak,  binding  the  branches 
together  with  twigs,  turf,  and  earth,  and  covering  the 
Hat  surface  with  straw,  moss,  and  feathers"  (Eler  Eur. 
pi.  xxxvi). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine,  has 
never  relinipiished  its  natural  habit  of  building  upon 
trees.  This  species,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two  (Harmer's  Obs. 
iii.  323).  Of  either,  however,  the  expression  may  be 
taken  literally  that  "the  tir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for 
the  stork." 

III.  Liternture. — The  classical  descriptions  may  be 
fouml  in  Aristot.  Aiiiin.  ix,  13  [14  ed.  Schneid.]  ;  Solin. 
S3 ;  /Elian.  .1  nim.  iii.  23  ;  Pliny,  //.  A*,  x,  16, 28.  Modern 
authorities  are,  IJochart,  I/ieroz.  iii,  85  sq. ;  Oedmann, 
tSiimml,  v,  .')8  s(|. ;  Kitto,  I'ict.  Bible,  note  on  Lev.  xi,  19 
yV/y.*.  //int.  of  I'lili'Sl.  p.  40,")  sq. ;  Tristram,  A'«/.  Hist,  of 
the  liihle,  p.  242  si). ;  Wood,  Bible  A  nimals,  p.  478  sq. , 
Thomson,  I^diid  (tiul  Bool;  i,  503  sq. ;  and  most  books 
of  Oriental  travel.     .See  Hikd. 

Stork,  CiiAHi.Ks  AudLSTis  G.,  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, was  born  near  Ilelmstiidt,  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
June  Ki,  17()4,  and  was  confirmed  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Ilelmstiidt  in  1782,  where 
he  retnained  for  three  years,  and  in  1785  iiecame  tutor 
to  the  children  of  a  iioMcinan  in  lladcnbiirg.  After  a 
year  he  Ix-came  teaclier  in  a  family  near  Uremcn,  where 
he  stayed  for  two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  a  field  of 
laijor  in  America.  His  ortliiiation  soon  took  place,  and 
he  sailed  for  this  country,  arriving  June  27, 1788.  On 
liis  arrival  in  North  Carolina  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
three  congregations— Salisbury  Cwlicre  lie  took  up  his 
abode),  the  ( )rgan,  and  Pine  churciies.  He  also  estab- 
lished other  congregations  in  Howan,  Lincoln,  and  Ca- 
barra-M  counties,  and  paid  visits  to  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  anil  Virginia,  which  were  without 
minisUTs.  His  death  occurred  March  20,  1831.  IMr. 
Stork  was  a  highly  educated  man,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eloquent  and  ellVciive  preacher  in  the 
(Jerman  language,  ills  library  was  luMjupathed  in  part 
to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  (Jelty.siiurg,  and  the  re- 
maimlcr  to  the  (.'oll<giatc  Institute,  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.  C.  He  was  nlways,  when  present,  chosen  president 
(if  the  synod.  Sec  .Spraguc,  Annuls  of  the  Amer,  J'ul- 
pit,  ix,  88. 


Storks,  Lkvi.  a  minister  of  the  Jlethodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  w.is  born  at  Milford,  Del.,  Dec.  1 1,  1796,  but  % 
was  brought  np  in  Salisbury,  Md.  He  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1S24.  He  be- 
came supernumerary  in  1850,  but  in  1851  resumed  his 
labors,  contiiuiing  in  them  until  within  a  few  days  of  his 
deatli,  Oct.  1,  1853.  The  private  life  of  Mr.  Storks,  his 
social  intercourse,  his  public  ministry,  were  all  calculated 
to  impress  the  conviction  that  he  had  exalted  concep- 
tions of  Christian  dignity  and  ministerial  responsibility. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1854,  p.  341. 

Storr,  GofTLOB  Christian,  doctor  of  theology, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen,  consistorial  counsel- 
lor, and  first  minister  to  the  court  at  Stuttgart,  was  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1746,  and  died  at  the  same  place  in  1805. 
The  labors  of  Storr  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  man  to  stem  the  tide  of  ne- 
ology, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  deluge  Ger- 
many. Vexed  with  the  wild  and  baseless  speculations 
of  the  Rationalists,  he  early  determined  to  build  his 
faith  on  the  pure  Word  of  God ;  and  in  his  early  youth 
devoted  himself  for  a  long  time  to  its  exclusive  study. 
Thus  he  became  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Ele- 
mentcn-y  Course  of  Biblical  Theolofiij,  by  him  and  Flatt, 
translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Schmucker,  abundant- 
ly shows.  Other  works  of  Storr,  of  great  value,  and 
eminently  subsidiary  to  his  great  purpose  of  recalling 
the  educated  mind  of  German}'  to  the  proper  study 
and  just  estimate  of  revelation,  are,  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — Treatise  on  the  True  Ob- 
ject of  Chris  fs  Death: — On  the  Object  of  the  Evangel- 
ical History,  and  the  Epistles  of  John:  — New  Defence 
of  the  Revelation  of  John: — and  Opuscula  Acadeinica, 
several  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  the  Biblical  Rejtository,  the  Princeton 
Repertory,  etc.  He  also  helped  to  advance  Hebrew 
learning  by  his  Observations pertaininff  to  Hebrew  Anal- 
ogy and  Syntax, 

Storr  Junkare,  in  Lapp  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  who  was  highly  venerated  because 
those  pursuits  afforded  the  principal  means  of  livelihood 
to  the  peoples  of  the  frozen  North.  Storr  was  probably 
the  only  divinity  whose  worship  was  in  any  degree 
general ;  that  of  other  gods  being  restricted,  in  each 
case,  to  a  single  family  or  clan,  as  a  rule.  liough  stones 
were  brought  into  something  of  artistic  shape,  and  were 
erected  to  serve  as  images  of  this  God.  When  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  him.  it  was  customary  to  smear  the 
image  with  the  blood. — Vullmer,  WOrtcrb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Storrs,  Charles  Backus,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  at  Longmeadow,  ]\Iass„  May 
15,  1794.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  private- 
ly, and  at  Munson  Acatiemy ;  was  a  member  of  Prince- 
ton College,  but  did  not  graduate,  owing  to  ill-health ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Long  Island  Presbytery 
in  1813;  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1820,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Charles- 
ton Congregational  Association,  B^eb.  2, 1821 ;  was  occu- 
pied as  a  missionarj"  in  the  states  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  ill-health  again 
compelled  liim  to  rest;  was  stationed  from  1822  to  1828 
as  a  missionary  at  Ilavenna,  the  county  seat  of  I'ortage, 
where  he  gathered  and  built  up  a  large  church;  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Western 
Reserve  College  in  1828,  and  the  presidency  in  1831. 
He  died  Sept.  15,  1833.  The  only  production  of  Mr. 
Storrs's  pen  was  his  Address  on  the  Occasion  of  his  In- 
duction to  the  Presidency  of  the  Western  Reserve  College 
(1831).  He  was  possessed  of  rich  mental  endowments, 
which  eminently  ipialilied  him  for  the  president's  cliair 
and  the  pulpit.  Sec  Spraguc,  .1  nnals  of  the  A  iner.  Pul- 
pit, iv,  487 ;  Allibone,  JJict.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
8.  v. ;  A  mer.  Quar.  Reg.  vi,  84.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Storrs,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1735.     He  graduated  at  Yale 
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College  in  1756,  and  was  tutor  in  1761-62;   was  in- 
♦  stalled  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  in  1763;  was  absent  from  his 

parish  from  1776  to  1782  on  account  of  the  war,  hcins^ 
chaplain  to  the  Revolutionary  army  for  a  part  of  the 
time.  He  was  dismissed  in  1787,  and  settled  on  the 
paternal  estate  at  ]\Iansfield,  at  the  same  time  acting  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  North  Windham,  Conn.  He 
died  Oct.  9,  1799.  His  grandson  is  Kev.  K.  S.  Storrs, 
D.U.,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  his  great-grandson  is  the 
eloquent  divine  of  the  same  name  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
See  Con;/.  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  265. 

Storrs,  Richard  Salter,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Manstield,  Conn.,  Aug.  30,  171)3,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  went  to  live  with  Kev.  Dr.  Salter, 
who  took  charge  of  his  education.  He  entered  Yale 
College  in  1779  and  graduated  in  1783.  After  studying 
theology  two  j-ears  under  Dr.  Salter,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  on  Dec.  7,  1785,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Longmeadow,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  his 
pastorate  until  his  death,  Oct.  3, 1819.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Kevs.  Richard  and  Charles  Backus  Storrs.  He 
published  a  Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  (1800).  See  Sprague,  ^h«u^s  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  ii,  257. 

Story  appears  in  the  A.  V.  at  2  Chron.  xiii,  22 ; 
xxiv,  27,  as  a  rendering  of  Tlj~i"l'3,  viidrush  (q.  v.),  a 
commentary,  or  historical  statement  (comp.  "Caisar's 
commentaries"^.  See  History;  Tale.  In  Amos  ix,  6 
it  is  the  translation  of  i^^S'p,  maaldh,  a  step,  as  often 
rendered.  See  Degree;  Stair.  InGen.  vi,  16;  Ezek. 
xli,  16 ;  xlii,  3,  the  word  has  been  supplied  by  the  trans- 
lators in  the  sense  of  the  successive  floors  of  a  building. 
See  Ark;  Temple. 

STORY  (or  Storey),  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  vertical  direction  ;  the  space  between  two  con- 
tiguous floors,  or  between  two  contiguous  entablatures 
or  other  architectural  dividing-lines  that  indicate  floors 
or  separations  of  the  building.  In  English  mediaeval 
documents  it  is  often  Latinized  into  historia.  In  do- 
mestic and  palatial  architecture  the  stories  are  thus  enu- 
merated from  the  lowest  upwards :  basement,  or  under- 
ground story;  ground-storj%  or  ground-floor,  at  about  the 
level  of  the  ground;  first  story,  usually  the  principal 
floor  or  story.  Then  follow  second,  third,  and  so  on, 
the  upper  being  the  garrets.  Entresols,  or  mezzanini, 
are  considered  as  intermediate  stories  not  interfering 
with  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  ones.  The  word 
is  applied  also  to  a  window  where  the  lights  appear  one 
above  the  other,  as  a  "storied  window." — Parker,  Gloss, 
of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Story,  Cyrus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1773, 
and  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  subsequently  to 
Middlebury,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Genesee  Conference,  but  located  about 
1835.  He  settled  at  Liberty,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  he  removed  to 
Thurston  in  the  same  county,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  Dec.  15,  1864.  Mr.  fe"tory  was  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  uniform  devotion.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  240. 

Stossel,  JoHANN,  a  German  theologian  who  was 
largely  implicated  in  the  disputes  of  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century,  was  born  June  23, 1524,  at  Kitzing- 
en,  in  Franconia,  educated  in  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  and  became  master  iu  1549.  During 
the  ensuing  interimistic  disputes,  and  in  other  connect- 
ed controversies,  he  came  to  hold  views  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Wittenberg,  and  was,  on  that  account,  called 
to  be  court  preacher  at  Weimar.  In  that  capacity  he 
assisted  in  the  reformation  of  Durlach  in  155(!,  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  as  the  advocate  of  an  ex- 
treme orthodoxy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  attended 
the  colloquy  at  Worms,  wliere  became  into  antagonism 
with  Melaiicthun.     Somewhat  later  he  was  made  su- 


perintendent at  Ileldburg,  and  in  1558  he  took  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  noted  Confutation,  defending  it 
against  the  objections  of  Strigel  (q.  v.)  in  a  manner 
wiiich  characterizes  an  unqualified  adherent  of  Flacian- 
ism.  In  1560  lie  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  Heidel- 
berg disputation.  His  next  disjiute  was  witli  the  Fla- 
cianists  of  Jena,  his  former  friends,  wlio  began  to  sus- 
pect him  when,  in  IStil,  the  consistory  of  Weimar  was 
erected  and  Stiisscl  became  one  of  its  assessors;  and 
when  he  soon  afterwards  was  made  su])erintendent  at 
Jena  and  professor  of  theology,  and  when,  acting  in 
obedience  to  superior  authority,  he  closed  tlie  pulpits 
against  the  Flacianists  and  jieaceably  consorted  with 
their  opponents,  the  rupture  became  complete.  The 
quarrel  ended  in  a  victory  for  Stossel  and  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  his  antagonists.  In  1562  he  received  the 
difficult  appointment  of  mediator  between  the  Flaclan 
clergy  and  Strigel,  and  in  that  capacity  issued  a  Super- 
declaratio  in  response  to  Strigel's  Derlaratio.  The  re- 
sidt  was  not  favorable,  however;  lunnerous  depositions 
followed  and  Strigel  resigned  from  tlie  miiversity,  leav- 
ing Stossel  alone  in  the  theological  faculty  until  Sel- 
necker  and  others  came  to  reinforce  him.  An  interval 
of  peace  now  followed,  during  which  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  being  the  first  theologian  of  Jena  to 
receive  that  degree  (Jidy  13,  1564).  In  1567,  however, 
a  new  sovereign  recalled  tlie  Flacianists,  and  the  latter 
at  once  issued  a  confutation  of  Stiissel's  Superdeclai-u- 
tio;  all  ministers  who  had  subscribed  to  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  pulpits.  Stossel  was  called 
by  Charles  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  su- 
perintendent at  Pirna,  and  ultimately  became  the  con- 
fessor of  that  prince.  He  used  his  influence  in  that 
position  to  win  the  elector  to  the  support  of  the  Crypto- 
Calvinists,  with  whom  he  had  established  friendly  rela- 
tions, but  became  involved  in  their  misfortunes,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Senftenberg,  where  he  died  on  Reminis- 
cere  Sunday,  1576.  His  wife  died  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  single  grave  received  the  remains  of  both.  See 
Loscher,  JJist.  Mot.  iii,  167  sq. ;  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  prot. 
Lehrbeyriffs,  v,  613  sq. ;  Salig,  Gesch.  d.  Auysb.  Conf. 
iii,  14  sq. ;  Acta  Disputaf.  Vimar.  15()l,  p.  251  sq. ;  Hos- 
pinian,  /list.  Sacratn.  ii,  266  sq. ;  Miiller,  Staats-Cabinet, 
i,  153  sq. ;  Schweizer,  Central-Boymen,  i,  467  sq. — Her- 
zog,  Retd-Kncyklop.  s.  v. 

Stoup.     See  Holy-water  Stock  or  Stoup. 

Stout,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  converted  when  ai)out  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  1813  he  was  employed  to  travel  on 
New  Mills  Circuit,  N.  J.;  and  in  1814  he  was  received 
on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  After  the 
New  Jersey  Conference  was  constituted  he  became  one 
of  its  members.  In  1846  he  was  made  supernumerary, 
and  settled  in  Haddonficld,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  3, 
1859.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1860,  p.  38. 

Stover,  Ensign,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist  Epis- 
copal Chiircii,  was  born  at  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  !May  15, 
1815,  and  professed  conversion  Nov.  16,  1831.  InlS.ST 
he  went  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  business.  Init  iu  1838 
became  a  local  preacher.  He  joined  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence in  1839,  and  labored  in  it  without  intermission  for 
over  thirty  years.  His  appointments  were,  Dalton, 
Mass. ;  Bennington,  Vt. ;  Brunswick,  Pctersburgh,  Ar- 
gyle,  Plattsburgh,  I^nion  Village,  Cohoes,  Waierford, 
N.  v.;  Cambridge  twice;  two  churclies  in  Albany,  two 
in  Troy,  and  two  in  West  Troy.  In  almost  every  ap- 
pointment Mr.  Stover  lalxired  the  full  constitutional  term. 
.Successful  revivals  constituted  the  rule  wherever  he 
was  stationed,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  above-named 
appointments  converts  were  counted  by  the  hundred. 
In  1871  lie  was  superannuated,  and  settled  in  Sara- 
toga; but  he  died  soon  after  of  typhoid  |Uieumonia. 
Mr.  Stover  was  a  very  able  and  successful  minister. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1K72,  p.  42. 

StO'W,  Baron.  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Bai)tist  denomination,  was  born  at  Croydon,  N.  11.,  June 
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16,  1801.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  striigsl^'S  with 
straitened  cirounistanoes,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  failier,  but  lie  \vi>idd  not  abandon  his  cherished 
hope  of  obtainint;  a  liberal  education.  Providence 
opened  the  way  for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
after  due  pre]mration  he  became  a  member  of  Colum- 
bian Colk'tje.  \\'ashiu;;ton.  1).  C,  and  graduateil  with 
the  hiirhest  honors  of  his  class  in  lH-25.  llavinj;  had 
the  ministrv  in  view  durini^  both  his  academic  and 
collegiate  courses  of  study,  lie  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  the(dogical  subjects,  and 
therefore  did  not  seek  for  special  preparation  for  his 
life-work  by  connecting  himself  with  any  theological 
institution.  He  remained  for  a  time  in  Washington 
after  his  graduation,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Haptist  Ciuirch  in  Portsmouth,  X.  11., 
his  ordination  taking  place  Oct.  24,  1827.  His  ministry 
of  a  little  more  than  five  years  in  Portsmouth  was  em- 
inently successful,  and  added  so  much  to  his  reputation 
that  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist, known  as  the  Baldwin  Place,  Church,  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  installed  as  pastor,  Nov.  iH,  1832.  At 
once  he  took  his  place  among  the  most  eloquent  and 
successful  clergymen  in  a  city  which  has  always  had  a 
ministry  than  which  none  perhaps  in  the  country  has 
stood  higher  in  rank  and  infiiience.  The  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Stow  at  the  Baldwin  Place  Church  covered  a 
period  of  nearly  si.Kteen  years.  The  record  of  his  work 
during  this  time,  of  course  omitting  innumerable  de- 
tails, he  has  thus  given,  "I  have  preached  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  sermons,  made  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  pastoral  visits,  baptized 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five,  attended  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  funerals,  and  solemnized  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight marriages.  During  this  period  I  have  trav- 
elled over  twenty-five  thousand  miles."  In  these  trav- 
els was  included  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  com- 
inence<l  by  his  departure  from  Boston,  Dec.  1,  1840,  and 
ended  by  his  return  June  1(!  following.  Soon  after  his 
resignation  of  the  ])astorate  of  the  Baldwin  Place 
Church,  Dr.  Stow  received  invitations  from  several  im- 
portant churches  of  his  denomination  to  become  their 
minister.  He  decided  to  accept  the  call  of  the  Rowe 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
Oct,  10,  1848.  The  same  success  followed  him  in  his 
new  field  of  labor  which  h.id  been  granted  to  him  at 
Baldwin  Place.  His  second  pastorate  in  Boston  covered 
a  period  of  not  far  from  nineteen  years.  Nearly  thirty- 
five  years  of  almost  ceaseless  pastoral  and  ministerial 
work  were  thus  devoted  to  the  two  churches  which  he  so 
faithfully  served  in  Boston.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  good  accomplished  by  a  ininistrv  so  long  continued, 
or  make  a  correct  inventory  of  the  long  train  of  "holy 
intlueiices  set  in  motion  by  years  of  consecration  to  the 
work  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  men,  such  as  Dr.  Stow's 
as  a  minister  of  .Jesus  Christ,  Dr.  Stow  did  not  con- 
fine his  labors  simply  to  his  strict  professional  call- 
ing, lie  touched  life  on  many  sides.  In  all  good 
caii'tes  he  took  a  [lositivc  and  most  lively  interest.  The 
iiisiituiions  of  learning  in  his  own  denomination,  the 
dill'ereiit  societies  formed  for  missionary  purposes,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  various  benevolent  organizations 
formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  these  and  kindred  enter- 
jirist-H  found  in  him  an  ever-faithful  friend  and  sup- 
jHirter.  He  was  known  also  as  an  author,  having  pub- 
lished Hoveral  works  of  a  practical  religions  character 
which  were  well  received  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion.     II.- <lie.l  Dec.  27,  18(i;).      (.1.  C.  S.) 

Stowre,  .loiiN  MruDocK,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  llubbardston,  Mass.,  Sept.7,  1824.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town.  Me  was  a  delicate  youth,  but  adili- 
Reiit  and  faithful  studeut,aiid  sul>se(|uently  a  successful 
teacher  in  these  whoojs.  Me  served  as  one  of  the  com- 
miKHJiiners  of  the  Board  of  Kduealion  for  several  years. 
He  was  led  to  consider  the  ipiestion  of  f)reparalion  for 
the  ministry,  and  shaped  his  studies  accordingly.     He 


entered  the  Bangor  Seminary  in  1854,  and,  after  having 
completed  the  course,  was  ordained  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Walpole  (N.  H.)  Congregational  Church,  Jan. 
31, 1855.  After  serving  this  Church  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully for  nine  years,  his  health  failed,  and  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  field.  His  relation  as  pastor 
was  dissolved  in  18G5.  He  served  the  Church  at  Sul- 
livan, N.  IL,  as  a  stated  supply  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  in  his  native  town,  and  was  duly  installed.  In 
1877  he  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  received  inter- 
nal injuries  from  which  he  never  recovered.  When 
death  came.  May  9,  1877,  it  was  sudden,  but  it  found 
him  prejiared  for  his  change.  He  was  a  man  of  solid, 
substantial  qualities,  of  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  His 
sermons  were  wrought  out  carefully  and  of  Biblical 
conception,  and  hence  mostly  of  a  topical  character. 
He  was  loved  and  honored  by  his  ministerial  brethren 
and  the  Church  at  large ;  a  man  of  the  people,  a  faithful 
and  successful  pastor,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
work.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Strabo  (or  Stkabus,  i.  e.  the  sqi/inter)  is  the  home- 
ly appellative  under  which  a  not  unimportant  theolo- 
gian belonging  to  the  former  half  of  the  9th  century 
is  usually  mentioned  in  history.  His  real  name  was 
Wukifried  (Walafridus).  He  was  born  probably  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  the  Upper 
Rhine  country  (though  some  writers  call  him  an  Anglo- 
Saxon)  ;  and  was  educated,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, at  St.  Gall,  under  (irimwald,  and,  according  to  oth- 
ers, at  Reichenau,  under  Tato,  but,  at  all  events,  in  the 
end  of  his  course  at  Fulda,  under  Rhabanus  Maurus.  Af- 
terwards he  became  dean  of  the  convent  at  St.  Gall,  and  in 
842  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Reichenau,  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Constance,  where  he  is  reported  to  have 
previously  been  a  teacher.  Trittenheim  (q.  v.)  makes 
him  to  have  been  also  president  of  the  school  in  the 
Convent  of  Hirschfeld.  Strabo  died  while  engaged  in 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
July  17,  849.  For  a  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  which 
our  knowledge  of  this  monk  is  involved,  see  the  larger 
bibliographical  collections,  e.  g.  those  of  Oudin,  D.  Ceil- 
lier,  the  Histuire  Litteraii-e  de  France  (torn,  v),  and 
Fabricii  Bibl.  Latina  Medice  ^tatis.  Older  sources  are 
given  in  those  works. 

Walafried's  writings  usually  offer  nothing  of  histori- 
cal interest  to  the  student.  We  note,  first,  his  Latin 
poems  relating  generally  to  Church  festivals,  i.  e.  to 
apostles  and  martyrs.  One,  entitled  Ilortulus,  describes 
the  author's  garden.  These  poems  have  been  collected 
in  Canisii  LecHones  Antiquce,  vi  (or  ii,  2,  new  ed.).  The 
historical  poems  are  also  found  in  the  Bollandists 
and  in  patristical  collections.  A  prose  life  of  St.  (iall 
by  Strabo  is  printed  in  (ioldasti  iScript.  Rerum  Atle- 
munn.  tom.  i,  and  Mabillon,  Acta  Ord.  S.  Ben.  Sa>c. 
II  (comp.  Ermenrich  of  Reichenau,  in  Oudin,  ii,  76). 
(ireater  importance  attaches  to  a  little  compeiidiiim  of 
Christian  arclucology,  entitled  De  ICrordiis  el  Incremen- 
tis  Rerum  Kcclesiastunim  (in  Hittorp,  ^Vvi/j^  de  Oj/iciis 
Vivinis  [Cologne,  15()8],  and  elsewhere).  It  treats  of 
ecclesiastical  usages,  buildings,  altars,  pra3'ers,  bells, 
images,  sacraments,  in  thirty -one  chajiters,  and  in  a 
scliolarly  and  judicious  manner.  In  the  matter  of 
image- worship,  a  position  midway  between  supersti- 
tious iconolatry  and  fanatical  iconoclasm  is  assumed ; 
and  on  the  Lord's  supper  the  statement  is  made  that 
bread  and  wine  afforded  the  most  ade(]uate  symbols  to 
indicate  the  union  between  the  head  and  members,  thus 
departing  from  the  transubstantiation  doctrine  of  the 
contemporary  Radbert. 

The  fame  of  Walafricd  rests  principally,  however,  on 
the  great  e.xegetical  comjiilation  (of  which  he  was 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  author  ),  which  consti- 
tuted the  principal  source  of  Hiblical  learning  for  the 
Western  ('liurch  during  nearly  five  hundred  years.  It 
bore  the  title  of  (Jlosxa  Ordiiunia,  and  rapidly  became 
authoritative  in  matters  of  interpretation.     Numerous 
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editions  were  published  down  to  the  17th  centurj',  all 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  art.  "  VValafrid"  in  the 
Hist.  Lit.  cle  France,  and  in  Biisse's  (JrundrL^s  d.  christl. 
Literatur,  §  583.  The  work  was  generally  printed  in 
connection  with  Nicholas  ile  Lvra  (q.  v.),  and  has  brief 
scholia  interpdlated  between  the  lines  of  the  text  by 
the  hand  of  Anseltn  of  Laon  in  the  12th  century. 
Walafried's  Notes  contain  the  kernel  of  the  older  patris- 
tical  exegesis  in  considerable  perfection.  In  the  lOth 
century  the  report  was  current  that  Charlemagne  had 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  rendered  into  German,  and  Fla- 
cius,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Otfried,  speaks  of  three 
doctors  who  performed  the  work  —  Khabanus,  Haymo 
of  Halberstadt,  and  Walafried  ;  but  the  story  is  without 
support  of  any  kind.     See  Herzog,  Real-Encrjkiop.  s.  v. 

Strada,  Famiano,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  in 
Rome  in  1572,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1591.  His  ordinary  residence  was  in  the  Roman  Col- 
lege, where  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  where  he  died  in 
1649.  He  was  the  author  of  Prolusiones  AcndemiccB 
(Cologne,  1617,  8vo;  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1631),  by 
far  his  best  work: — De  Bello  Belgico  (Rome,  1640-47, 
2  vols.  fol.).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Strafmichgott-Bibel  is  the  name  of  a  German 
Bible  translation  prepared  by  Johann  Piscator  (Herborn, 
1602^,  4  vols.).  This  translation,  the  first  which  was 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  into  tlie 
German  language,  though  complete,  is  very  deficient, 
and  bears  its  name  (Strafmichgott-Bibel)  from  its  trans- 
lation of  Mark  viii,  12  :  "  Wann  diesem  Geschlechte  ein 
Zeichen  wirdt  gegeben  werden,  so  strafe  mich  Goit." 
The  translation  closely  follows  the  Latin  version  of  Ju- 
nius and  Tremellius,  and  the  German  teems  with  Latin- 
isms.  For  a  time  this  version  was  used  in  Berne  and 
other  places.   See  Theol.  Univeisal-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Strahl,  Philipp,  doctor  and  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Bonn,  who  died  May  6,  1840,  is  the  author  of  Bei- 
trdge  zur  I'ussischen  Kirchengeschichte  (Halle,  1827) : — 
Geschichte  der  Griindung  und  A  usbreilung  der  ckristlieken 
Lehre  unter  den  Volkern  des  ganzen  russischen  Reiches 
(ibid.  1828) : — Geschichte  der  russischen  Kirche  (vol.  i, 
ibid.  1830).  See  Zuchold,  Bihl.  Theol.  ii,  1281 ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theolog.  Literatur,  i,  835 ;  ii,  793.     (B.  P.) 

Straight  Street  (Aj'/k;  ^!<'i^'^a').  one  of  tlir  an- 


cient thoroughfares  of  Damascus,  on  which  was  sitn- 
ated  the  house  of  .ludas,  where  Paul  was  visited  by 
Ananias  (Acts  ix,  11 ).  It  still  subsists  as  a  narrow  lane, 
wliich  runs  away  westward  Iron)  tlie  Bal>  es-Shurky,  or 
East  (Jate,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  toUow  it  among  the  con- 
fused labyrinth  of  buildings.  It  retains  the  same  name 
in  an  Arabic  form,  Jhrb  el-Miistatim.  It  is  not  quite 
straight  now,  nor  is  its  architecture  peculiarly  imposing, 
yet  there  cannot  be  a  douijt  of  its  identity.  In  the  Ko- 
man  age,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  IMobammedan 
conquest,  a  noble  street  extended  in  a  straight  line-  from 
this  gate  westward  through  the  city.  It  was  divided 
by  Corinthian  colonnades  into  three  avenues,  opposite 
and  corresponding  to  the  three  portals.  The  visitor 
may  still  trace  the  remains  of  these  colonnades.  Wher- 
ever excavations  are  made  in  the  line,  bases  of  columns 
are  found  in  situ,  and  fragments  of  shafts  lying  under 
accmnulated  rubbisli.  Tliis  street  was  like  those  still 
seen  in  Palmyra  and  Jerash.  Its  length  was  an  Eng- 
lish mile,  and  its  breadth  about  100  feet.  See  Porter, 
Handb.for  Palestine,  p.  451 ;  Biideker,  Palestine,  p.  480. 
See  Damascus. 

Strain  at.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders  Jlatt.  xxiii, 
24,  "  Ye  blind  guides !  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little  doulit,  as  dean 
Trench  has  supposed,  that  this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to 
a  printer's  error,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  "  strain 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Strainer  and  Ladle  for  Wiue  (see  p.  105C). 

o^/^"  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek  ^(i'\/^£(j',  as  used 
by  Plutarch  {Op.  Mor.  p.  G92  D;  Symp.  Probl.  vi,  7, 
§  1)  and  Dioscorides  (ii,  86),  viz.  to  clarify  by  passing 
through  a  strainer  ( ('Xjorj/p). 
"  Strain  out"  is  the  reading  of  Tyn- 
dale's  (1539),  Cranmer's  (1539),  the 
Bishops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva 
(1557)  Bible,  and  "strain  at,"  which 
IS  neither  correct  nor  intelligible, 
could  only  have  crept  into  our  A.  V., 
aiul  been  allowed  to  reninin  there, bj' 
an  oversight.  Dean  Trciicii  gives 
m  interesting  illustration  of  the  pas- 
s  ige  from  a  i)rivate  letter  written  to 
bini  by  a  recent  traveller  in  North 
Miica,  who  says:  "In  a  ride  from 
I  mgier  to  Tetuan,  I  observed  that 
I  Moorish  soldier  wlio  accompanied 
iiH  ,  when  he  drnnk.  always  unfolded 
I  lie  end  of  his  turban  and  placed  it 
o\  er  the  mouth  of  his  hola.  drinking 
I  lirough  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  the 
limits,  whose  larviv  swarm  in  the 
water  of  tiiat  country"  (On  the 
.  I  iith.  Vers,  of  the  X.  f.  p.  172,  173). 
If  one  n)ight  conjecture  the  cause 
winch  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the 
substitution  of  at  for  out,  it  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  the  marginal 
note  of  the  (Jeneva  Version,  which 
explains  the  verse  thus:  "  Ve  slay 
III  iliat  which  is  nothing,  and  let 
|i.iss  that  which  is  of  greater  impor- 
lauce." — .Smith.  There  is  a  mono- 
graph on  the  passage  itself  by  Ru- 
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dorf,  De  Gracioribus  in  Lege  a  Pharisais  Prceieritis 
(Lips.  174«).     See  Gnat. 

Amoiij;  the  ancient  Egyptians  wine  was  kept  in  open 
vessels,  as  appears  from  the  ladles  used  for  serving  it 
out :  an<l  hence  small  colanders  were  needed  for  freeing 
it  from  the  insects  which  it  attracted.  Such  strainers 
of  bronze  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  about  live  inches 
in  iliameter  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  K<jyi>t.  i,  185). 

Strain,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  gradu- 
ated from  tlie  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in 
17o7.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastk-.  Pa.,  May  "i'.l,  1750,  and  ordained  sine  titiilo  by 
the  same  presbytery  in  17lil.  He  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  chunhes  of  Chanceford  and  Slate  Kidge,  York  Co., 
Pa.,  wheri-  he  remained  until  his  death.  May  21,  177-1. 
■•  Ho  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power  and  success." 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amei:  Pulpit,  iii,  215, 

Strange,  John,  a  ]Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Virginia  Nov.  15,  1789,  embraced  religion 
when  ([uite  young,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1811,  where  he  labored  thirteen 
years  with  great  fidelity,  acceptance,  and  usefulness. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Indiana.  He  died 
Dec.  2,  1832.  Traditions  of  his  elocpience  and  useful- 
ness are  rife  through  all  Ohio.  "  He  was,"  says  a  fel- 
low-laborer, "one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit  in  the  valley  of  the  IMississippi  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  He  was  formed  by  nature 
to  be  eloquent.  .  .  .  There  were  times  when  his  au- 
diences were  held  spellbound  by  his  eloquence,  and 
sometimes  they  were  raised  en  masse  from  their  seats." 
See  Minnies  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  276;  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  J/.  E.  Church,  iv,  383-385;  Sprague,  Annals 
oJ'thtAm<r.  Pulpit,  vii,  505-511.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Strange,  John  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Washington 
( 'ounty,  Ky.,  Jan.  14, 1838.  He  united  with  the  Church 
in  lf<53,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  18.58,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  was  received  into  the  Louisville  Con- 
ference. He  was  made  a  supernumerary  in  18G3,  and 
was  located  at  his  own  request  in  1805.  He  engaged 
in  the  j)raptice  of  law  until  1871,  when  he  was  readmit- 
ted into  ihe  Louisville  Conference.  He  was  again  made 
superannuate  in  1874,  and  died  at  Garnettsville,  Ky., 
Jan.  28,  1875.  "Mr.  Strange  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellectual  power,  and  his  concei)tion  of  doc- 
trinal truth  was  comprehensive  and  accurate."  See 
Miniili^s  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  South, 
1875,  p.  228. 

Strange,  Robert,  Sir,  an  English  engraver,  was 
born  at  Pomona,  in  the  Orkneys,  July  14,  1721,  of  an 
ancii'iit  fainily,  ami,  after  many  travels  and  advent- 
ures ill  Europe,  estalilished  himself  as  a  historian  and 
artist  in  London,  where  he  died,  July  5,  171)2.  IJesides 
many  secidar  and  classical  subjects,  he  engraved  several 
of  the  saints,  remarkable  for  their  sweetness,  but  lack- 
ing vigor.  lie  left  a  list  of  them  {Catalogue,  etc.  [Lond. 
17U'J];.     See  Iloefer,  Xouv.  liiofj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Stranger  Cprop.  ij,  yir,  or  S"rn,  toshub).  These 
two  llib.  terms  appear  to  describe,  not  two  different 
classes  of  strangers,  but  the  stranger  under  two  different 
ns|ieits— //iV  rather  implying  his  foreign  origin,  or  the 
taci  ofhis  having /»)■«*■(/ (/.II//,'  toabide  wiih  another  peo- 
ple, ^..<//«/y  im|dyiiighis  permanent  risiilinrr  in  the  land 
of  his  ailoption.  Winer  (liinlirb.  s.  v.  "  Eremde")  regards 
the  latter  as  equivalent  to  hireling.  Jalin  (Arvhmil.  i, 
1  L  §  181)  explains  loshiib  of  one  who,  whether  Hebrew 
or  foreigner,  was  destitute  of  a  home.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence for  either  of  these  opinions.  In  the  Sept.  these 
terms  are  most  fre<)ueiilly  rendered  by  Trof)uiKnr,  the 
Alexandrian  substitute  fort  he  (•ljissi(al//fro(»ror.  Some- 
time«  7r/io(Ti/X?ir«i-  's  um'd,  and  in  two  passages  (Exod. 
xii.  I'.t;  Ua.  xiv,  1)  ytiiopac,  an  representing  theChahlee 
form  of  ilic  word  </t/-.     A  "blraiiger,"  in  the  technical 


Hebrew  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  person 
of  foreign,  i.e.  non-Israelitish,  extraction,  resident  within 
the  limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distinct  from 
the  proper  "foreigner"  ("^"ir'-  nohi),  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  still  belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  only 
visit  Palestine  as  a  traveller;  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  "nations"  (U'^'ii, got/iin,  usually  rendered  "hea- 
then"), or  non-Israelitish  peoples,  who  held  no  relation- 
ship with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  term  answers 
most  nearly  to  the  lireek  ^f rot (cof,  and  may  be  compared 
with  our  expression  "  naturalized  foreigner,"  in  so  far  as 
this  implies  a  certain  political  status  in  the  country 
where  the  foreigner  resides;  it  is  opposed  to  one  "  born  in 
the  land"  (n"iTX,  ezrach),  or,  as  the  term  more  properly 
means,  "  not  transplanted,"  in  the  same  way  that  a  natu- 
ralized foreigner  is  opposed  to  a  native.  The  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  "stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  residing  ("^1i«,  -'^J^)  in  the  land.  See  Foreigner. 
The  existence  of  such  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israel- 
ites is  easih' accounted  for:  the  "mixed  multitude"  that 
accompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  38)  formed 
one  element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil,  formed 
another  and  a  still  more  important  one;  captives  taken 
in  war  formed  a  third;  fugitives,  hired  servants,  mer- 
chants, etc.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  number  from  these 
various  sources  must  have  been  at  all  times  very  con- 
siderable; the  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a 
return  of  153,600  males  (2  Chron.  ii,  17),  which  was  equal 
to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Dent,  xxiii,  3),  all  nations 
were  admissible  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  woidd  appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Canaanites  (vii,  3),  that  these  would  be  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship;  but  the  Rabbinical  view  that 
this  exclusion  was  superseded  in  the  case  of  proselytes 
seems  highlj'  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  xxii,  9),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi,  6), 
and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (xxiv,  18)  enjoying,  to  all 
appearance,  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  land-owner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  Theoreti- 
cally the  whole  of  the  soil  was  portioned  out  among  the 
twelve  tribes;  and  Ezekiel  notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of 
the  division  which  he  witnessed  in  vision  that  the 
strangers  were  to  share  the  inheritance  with  the  Israel- 
ites, and  should  thus  become  as  those  "born  in  the  coun- 
try" (Ezek.  xlvii,  22).  Indeed,  the  term  "stranger"  is 
more  than  once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify 
one  who  was  not  a  land-owner  ((ien.  xxiii,  4 ;  Lev.  xxv, 
23);  while,  on  the  other  hand,P2ra<:-A  (A.  V.  "born  in  the 
laiul")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a  tree  not  ti-ansplanted, 
and  so  occupying  its  native  soil.  The  Israelites,  how- 
ever, never  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
whole,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Canaanitish  occupants 
may  in  course  of  time  have  been  recognised  as  "stran- 
gers," and  had  the  right  of  retaining  their  land  conceded 
to  them.  There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a  Ca- 
naaiiile  from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  possession  of  a 
plot,  but  this  woidd  not  constitute  him  a  projicr  land- 
owner, inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest  in  the 
property  when  the  year  of  jubilee  came  round.  That 
they  ])ossessed  land  in  one  of  these  two  capacities  is 
clear  from  the  case  of  Araunah  above  cited.  The  stran- 
ger appears  to  have  been  eligil)le  to  all  civil  oflices,  that 
of  king  excepted  (Dent,  xvii,  15).  In  regard  to  religion, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  should  not 
infringe  any  of  the  fuiulamental  laws  of  the  Israelitish 
State :  he  was  forbidden  to  blas|dieme  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah (^Lev.  xxiv,  16),  to  work  ou  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx, 
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10),  to  eat  leavened  bread  at  the  time  of  the  Passover 
(xii,  19),  to  commit  anj'  breach  of  the  niarriajje  laws 
(Lev.  xviii,  20),  to  worsliip  Molcch  (xx,  2),  or  to  eat 
blood  or  the  tlesh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  other- 
wise than  by  the  hand  of  man  (xvii,  10,  16).  He  was 
required  to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (xxv,  47-54),  to  observe  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(xvi,  29),  to  perform  the  rites  of  puritication  when  neces- 
sary (xvii,  15;  Numb,  xix,  10),  and  to  offer  sin-offerings 
after  sins  of  ignorance  (xv,  29).  If  the  stranger  was  a 
bondman,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Exod.  xii,  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  him;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumcised,  he  was 
prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (ver.48),  and 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen.  Liberty  was  also 
given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  un- 
circumcised stranger;  for  on  this  ground  alone  can  we 
harmonize  the  statements  in  Deut.  xiv,  21  and  Lev.  xvii, 
10,  15.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  cir- 
cumcised, no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.  "  One  law"  for 
both  classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 
observances  (Exod.  xii,  49;  Numb,  xv,  16)  and  to  legal 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv,  22),  and  the  judges  are  strictly 
warned  against  anj'  partiality  in  their  decisions  (Deut. 
i,  16;  xxiv,  17,  18).  The  Israelite  is  also  enjoined  to 
treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix,  34;  Deut.  x,  19),  and 
the  precept  is  enforced  in  each  case  bj'  a  reference  to  his 
own  state  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Such  precepts  were 
needed  in  order  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to 
treat  persons  in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigor. 
For,  though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew  slaves 
(Lev.  xxv,  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one  of  poverty, 
as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages  where  he  is  coupled 
with  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  (e.g.  Exod.  xxii,  21- 
23 ;  Deut.  x,  18 ;  xxiv,  17),  and  in  the  special  directions 
respecting  his  having  a  share  in  the  feasts  that  accom- 
panied certain  religious  festivals  (xvi,  11, 14;  xxvi,  11), 
in  the  leasing  of  the  corn-field,  the  vineyard,  and  the 
olive-j'ard  (Lev.  xix,  10;  xxiii,  22;  Deut.  xxiv,  20),  in 
the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (xiv,  28,  29),  in  the 
forgotten  sheaf  (xxiv,  19),  and  in  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv,  6). 
It  also  appears  that  the  "  stranger"  formed  the  class 
whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn  —  the  terms  being 
coupled  together  in  Exod.  xii,  45;  Lev.  xxii,  10;  xxv, 
6,  40.  Such  laborers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day 
(xix,  13 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  15)  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv,  53), 
and  appear  to  have  been  considerately  treated,  for  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favorably  compared 
with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the  sojourner  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  bondman  (ver.  39,  40).  A  less 
fortunate  class  of  strangers,  probably  captives  in  war  or 
for  debt,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be 
bought  and  sold  (ver.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task- 
work, as  was  the  case  with  the  Giljeonites  (Josh,  ix,  21) 
and  with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii,  18).  The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera.  The  growth 
of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, and  originated  partly  in  the  outrages  which  the 
Jews  suffered  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  partly 
through  a  fear  lest  their  nationality  should  be  swamped 
by  constant  admixture  with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive 
appears  to  have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted 
by  Nehemiah  (Nch.  ix,  2 ;  xiii,  3).  Our  Lord  condemns 
this  exclusive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, where  he  detines  the  term  "  neighbor"  in  a  sense 
new  to  his  hearers  (Luke  x,  36).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  (Trpom)\vTo^  in  the  Sept.= 
nj  in  Exod.  xii,  19;  xx,  10;  xxii,  21;  xxiii,  9)  of  the 
New  Test,  is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  towards  this  class  a  cordial  feeling 
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was  manifested.  See  Pkoselyte.  The  term  "  stran- 
ger" (gji/of)  is  generally  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  the 
general  sense  of forei<pier,  and  occasionally  in  its  more 
technical  sense  as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii,  19). — 
Smith.  Sec  Hosi'itai^ity.  For  the  n"it,  zitruh,  or 
"strange  woman,"  see  Haklot. 

Strangers,  Communion  of  (Lat.  commvnio 
pereyriiHi),  a  puiiislimeiit  to  which  contumacious  cler- 
gy were  subjected  in  the  early  Church.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  the  Council  of  IJiez  (A.D.  439), 
of  Agde  (A.D.  506),  an<l  of  Lerida  (A.D.  539 ).  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment. 1.  Some  confound  it  altogether  with  Itii/  com- 
munion, as  Binius,  in  his  Kates  upon  the  Council  of  Le- 
rida, and  Hospinian  and  the  old  Glossary  u])(>n  (iratian 
(Caus.  13,  (piiest.  2,  c.  11).  This  can  hardly  be  true,  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  ancient  Church  would  use 
two  such  different  names  for  the  same  thing  when  lay 
communion  was  a  term  so  common.  Again,  they  were 
evidently  different  from  each  other,  for  clergymen  re- 
duced to  lay  communion  were  totally  and  perjietually 
degraded  from  their  orders,  and  could  not  ordinarily  be 
restored  to  their  office  again,  while  those  clergymen 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  communion  of  strangers 
were  capable  of  restoration  (Council  of  Agde,  can.  2). 
2.  Ik'llarmine  (/)e  Euchur.  lib.  iv,  c.  24)  and  others  take 
this  punishment  for  lay  communion,  but  assert  that  lay 
communion  was  communion  only  in  one  kind.  But  all 
public  communion  in  the  ancient  Church  was  in  both 
kinds.  3.  The  author  of  the  (Ihissanj  upon  Gratian 
fancies  that  it  signities  communion  at  the  hour  of  death, 
taking  death  to  be  a  ])ilgrimage  into  the  next  life.  4. 
Cardinal  Bona  mentions  the  fanciful  opinion  of  one  Ga- 
briel Henao  that  the  communion  of  strangers  was  that 
which  was  given  to  such  clergymen  as  were  enjoined 
to  go  on  pilgrimage,  either  temporary  or  perpetual,  by 
way  of  penance.  Cassandcr  and  Vossius  think  the  com- 
munion of  strangers  means  the  oblation  of  the  euchari.^t 
made  after  some  peculiar  rite  and  on  some  particular 
days  for  the  use  of  strangers,  and  that  it  was  ])ut  upon 
delinquent  clergymen  as  a  piniishment  to  communicate 
with  these.  This  interpretation  is  not  consistent,  how- 
ever, with  the  custom  of  the  Church  ;  for  strangers,  un- 
less they  had  comminiicatory  letters  to  testify  in  their 
behalf,  were  regarded  as  under  suspicion,  and  were  re- 
fused communion,  and  onlv  allowed  common  charity. 
According  to  these  measures,  clergymen  who  were  de- 
linquents were  for  some  time  treated  much  after  the 
same  manner,  and  thereupon  said  to  be  reduced  to  the 
community  of  strangers;  that  is,  they  might  neither 
officiate  as  clergymen  in  celebrating  the  eucharist  nor 
any  other  part  of  their  ollice,  nor  in  some  cases  partici- 
pate of  the  eucharist  for  some  time,  till  they  had  made 
satisfaction,  but  only  be  allowed  a  charitable  subsist- 
ence out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  without  any 
legal  claim  to  a  full  proportion,  till  by  a  just  penance 
they  could  regain  their  former  ollice  and  station.  Res- 
toration was  secured  by  private  ])enance,  for  the  order 
of  the  Church  |iroliibiteil  admittance  to  any  clerical  de- 
gree, or  return  to  it  after  correctiim,  al'tiT  public  pen- 
ance. See  Bingham,  ( '/nisi.  A  iitiq,  bk.  xvii, ch.  iii, §  1  sq. 

Strangers,  Ordination  of.  The  laws  of  the 
early  Church  forbade  the  ordination  of  strangers  in  any 
Church  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  custom  generally  to  oniain  such  only  as 
were  known  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose  life  and 
character  they  were  satisfied. 

Strangle  (pSn,  Trv/yw,  to  chokr).  Animals  put  to 
death  liy  strangidatiim.  not  having  the  blood  prciperly 
separated  from  the  flesh,  could  luit  therefore  be  eaten 
without  a  vidlatidii  of  the  Noachic  precept  ((Jen.  ix, 
4).  The  primitive  Christians  abstained  from  them, 
principally  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Jewish  con- 
verts (Acts  XV,  20).     See  Ai.is<;i:.ma  ;  Bt.ooi). 

Stratford,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
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earlier  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  born  at  Stratford, 
Warwickshire.  Entrlaiul.  lie  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric ill  1333.  and  died  in  1348.  He  was  arraigned 
on  a  chartje  of  hi{;h-treasoii  in  the  malversation  of  sub- 
sidies levied  for  tlie  French  war.  Th(>  archbishop  fled 
from  Ijimbeih,  and  at  Canterbury  excomniuiiicated  his 
accuM-rs,  the  king's  councillors.  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don, shrouding  himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment,  was  forced  to  submit  to  an  investigation  before  a 
jurv  of  his  peers,  and  the  (piarrel  was  settled  by  an  ami- 
caiiie  intervention.  .Stratford  was  a  very  charitable  man 
and  a  lenient  governor.  See  Collier,  Eccks.  Hist,  iii, 
03- 107. 

Stratford,  Nicholas,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Hemel-llcmpste.id,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
1G33,  and  .admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
June,  \Ghl.  where  in  lG.')t5  he  became  fellow  and  master 
of  arts.  After  taking  orders,  he  was  made  warden  of 
Manchester  College,  Lancashire.  He  was  in  1670  made 
prebendary  of  Leicester  .St.  IMargaret,  Church  of  Lincoln; 
i:i  1073  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  at  which  time  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  In  1683  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermaiibiiry,  London,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  resigned  his  wardenship.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Chester  in  1681),  holding  that  office  until  his 
death.  Feb.  12.  1707.  Besides  some  occasional  Sennons, 
he  published,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Necessity  of 
Refurnution  with  respect  to  the  Errors,  etc.,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (Lend.  168.5,  pt.  i,  4to;  the  2d  pt.  fol- 
loweil) : — l)i,tcourse  on  the  Pope's  Supreyyutcy  (ibid.  1688, 
4to)  : — The  People's  Rif/ht  to  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Asserted  (ibid.  1688,  4to): — The  Lay  Christian's  Ohliya- 
tvm  to  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures  (ibid.  1688-89,  4to)  :— 
Examination  of  Bellarmine's  Fourteenth  Note  concerning 
the  Unhappy  Eml  of  the  Church's  Enemies.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Stratius,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Clym- 
enus.  The  latter  having  been  slain  by  a  Tliel)an,  Ergi- 
niis,  his  successor,  imposed  on  the  Tliel)ans  an  ainuial 
tribute  of  a  hundred  bullocks  in  punishment.  After 
twenty  years,  the  messengers  who  were  despatched  to 
demand  the  tribute  were  sent  back  by  Hercules  empty, 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  hands  and  noses.  Among 
them  was  Stratius,  who  died  of  his  wounds  (Pausan.  ix, 
37,1). 

StratobStds,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of 
the  sdiis  iif  Elcctryon,  all  of  whom  fell  in  a  contest 
fought  with  the  Fterelaids  about  their  father's  herds 
(Apollod.  ii,  4,  0). 

Stratonic^  was  the  name  of  several  persons  in 
(Jrccian  mytliology.  1.  A  daughter  of  Pleuron  and 
Xauthip[)e,  and  sister  to  Sterope  ((].  v.)  and  Leophontes 
(Apollod.  i,  7,  7).  2.  A  (hiughier  of  king  Thes])ius,  and 
by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Atromus  (ibid,  ii,  7,  3). 

Stratten,  .Foiin  V>.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcli,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  178,5. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference 
in  181 L  At  the  formation  of  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1832,  he  became  one  of  its  members,  but  the  next  year 
was  iransferrfd  to  the  New  York  Conference,  in  1843  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  in  1K4.')  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  in  18.57  to  the  Troy  Conference.  In  1X61  he 
took  a  siipernimuated  relation,  and  made  his  home  in 
J.uieHville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  June  20,  1863.  See 
Afinutfn  of  Annual  Confnences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
1861.  p.  6'.i. 

Stratton,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Uridgeton,  N.  J.,  .Sept.  28,  1814.  He  made  a 
profeRsicn  of  religion  in  early  life,  received  his  academ- 
ical training  in  the  Lawrenceville  High-school,  N.  J., 
and  graduated  at  Princelon  College  in  IK.'i.'l.  He  stud- 
ied thi'<.l..(;y  Ihree  years  in  Princeton  Theological  .Sem- 
inary, anil  completed  his  course  in  I'nion  Theoloirical 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  in  1837,    On  April  13, 


1837,  he  was  licensed  by  the  West  Hanover  Presbyter}-, 
and  soon  after  his  licensure  started  to  a  Southern  field 
of  labor,  his  steps  being  directed  to  Newbern,  N.  C, 
where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Orange 
Presbytery,  and  where  for  fifteen  years  he  faithfully 
l)reached  the  (Jospel,  while  with  a  holy  example  he 
illustrated  its  power.  In  18.52  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  for  a  S|)ace  of  fourteen  years 
he  continued  to  labor  among  this  people.  He  died  Aug. 
24,  1866.  ]Mr.  Stratton's  power  as  a  preacher  consisted 
in  appealing  to  the  affections  of  his  hearers.  His  min- 
istry was  pre-eminently  a  ministry  of  love.  Again  and 
again  were  strangers  heard  to  say,  "That  man  tills  my 
ideal  of  St.  John."'  Though  greatly  successful  as  a 
preacher,  his  greatest  iiirtuence  for  good  was  exerted  as 
a  pastor  and  in  social  life.  In  the  sick-chamber  or  the 
house  of  mourning  he  had  no  superiors,  and  but  few 
equals.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  200. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Stratton,  Isaiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Oct.  25,  1782.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14, 
1808,  and  was  licensed  by  that  Church  to  preach  Feb. 
12,  1812.  He  spent  some  time  in  preaching  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  vicinity.  His  ordination  took  place 
Feb.  20,  1814,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Clnirch  at 
New  Mills,  N.  J.,  now  known  as  the  Pemberton  Church. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  ordination,  his  death  oc- 
curring June  7,  1816.  He  was  a  3'oung  minister  of 
much  promise.  See  The  Missionary  Jubilee,  p.  116. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Strauch,  ^gidius,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  Germany, 
was  born  F'eb.  21,  1632,  at  Wittenberg.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place.  From  1649  to  1651  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  at  Leipsic,  and  after  his  return  to 
his  place  of  birth  he  was  made  magister,  and  in  1653  he 
was  appointed  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  He 
soon  advanced,  an<l  in  1G62  he  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1664  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Church  history.  In  1669  he  was  called  to  Dant- 
zic,  but,  on  account  of  his  controversies  with  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Papists,  he  accepted  in  1675  a  call  to  Ham- 
burg. On  his  way  thither  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
l)rought  to  Colberg.  After  his  release,  he  started  again 
for  Hamburg,  but  was  again  imprisoned  at  the  order  of 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  because  of  his  vehe- 
ment preaching  against  the  Calvinists,  and  was  brought 
to  Kiistrin,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1678  he 
was  released  through  the  mediation  of  the  people  of 
Dantzic,  and  died  Dec.  13,  1682.  He  wrote,  Dissertatio 
de  Anno  Ebrworum  Ecclesiastico  (Wittenberg,  1661): — 
Dissertatio  de  Compufo  Talmudico  -  Rabbbdco  ( ibid. 
1661): — Dissertatio  de  Computo  Julio -Constantineano 
(ibid.  1662)  : — De  Panitentia  Ninevitarum  (ibid.  1664) : 
— and  especially  Dreriarium  Chronologirvm,  translated 
into  English  by  Hichard  Sault  (last  ed.  1745).  See 
Koch,  Gesch.  des  deiiischen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  407  sq.; 
Jocher,  Allr;eni.  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Furst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  392  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Straughan,  Sajiuki-  L.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Northumberland  County.  Ya.,  July  30,  1783, 
and  at  tiie  age  of  about  twelve  years  became  a  clerk  in 
his  uncle's  store,  where  he  continued  until  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  was  baptized  April  7,  1803,  received  ordina- 
tion March  20,  ISOi!,  and  on  the  .same  day  took  charge 
of  the  Wicomico  Church,  soon  taking  rank  among  the 
first  Baptist  ))reachcrs  of  Virginia.  In  1807  he  took 
charge  of  the  Morattico  Church,  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Kichmond  to  travel  in  IMarvland,  and 
continued  to  make  visits  into  that  state  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  died  June  9,  1821.  Mr.  Straughan  pub- 
lished nothing  except  three  Circular  Letters  (  1812, 
1817.  1819).  See  Sprague,  ^  nn«&  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
vi,  514. 
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Straund,  in  Norse  mythologr,  was  one  of  the  rivers 
of  hell. 

Strauniks.     See  Russian  Sects, 

Strauss,  David  Friedrich,  a  notorious  German 
theolof^ian,  was  born  at  Luilwigsbtirj;.  in  WiirtenibcTf;, 
Jan.  27,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Blaubouren  and  Tu- 
bingen ;  in  1830  was  appointed  curate,  and  in  1831  pro- 
fessor's assistant  in  tlie  seminary  at  llaulbroini ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Berlin  to  study  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  and  to  hear  Schleiermacher.  In  1832  he 
became  under-teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at 
Tubingen,  and  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the 
university.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  wrote 
his  great  work,  Das  Ltben  Jisu,  which  occasioned  his 
dismissal  from  his  situation.  He  accepted  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Ludwigsburg,  whicli  he  re- 
signed in  183G  to  become  private  tutor  at  Stuttgart. 
While  there  he  prepared  a  reply  to  his  ojiponents  in 
his  Streitschriften  (1847),  and  in  his  Zicei  friedlkhe 
Blatter  he  sought  to  place  his  case  in  the  most  favorable 
point  of  view.  He  was  appointed,  by  the  Council  of 
Education  of  Zurich,  professor  of  divinity  and  of  Church 
history  in  the  universitj',  February,  1839,  but  the  ap- 
pointment gave  such  dissatisfaction  that  Strauss  was 
dismissed  from  office,  with  a  pension,  however,  of  a 
thousand  francs.  In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  but  was  elected  to 
the  Diet  at  Stuttgart,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  De- 
cember on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  political 
conservatism.  After  a  long  residence  in  Darmstadt,  be 
returned  in  1872  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  of 
cancer,  Feb.  9,  1874,  and  was  buried,  bj-  his  own  direc- 
tion, without  any  Church  service.  Strauss  was  unhap- 
py in  his  domestic  life.  In  1841  he  married  a  formerly 
beautiful  and  celebrated  actress,  Agnes  Schebert,  who 
admired  his  talents;  but  after  five  years  of  incompatible 
living  together,  the  fruit  of  which  was  a  daughter,  tiiey 
separated  by  mutual  consent.  Besides  the  above  pro- 
ductions, Strauss  published  an  attempt  to  resolve  the- 
ology as  a  whole  into  philosophy  {Christ!.  Glduhenshhre 
[Tub.  1840, 2  vols.]),  and  later  devoted  himself  to  roman- 
tic, political,  and  general  literature,  with  occasional  ar- 
ticles on  theology,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  Bill,  Thvol, 
s.  v. 

The  early  training  of  Strauss,  in  the  light  of  which 
the  genesis  of  his  principal  work  must  be  explained,  is 
described  by  the  autlior  himself  in  the  art.  ".Justiuus 
Kerner"in  the  Uall.  Jahrb.  1838,  No.  1,  and  more  fully 
by  Vischer  in  the  same  journal,  1838,  p.  1081-1120.  On 
the  relation  of  Strauss  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  com- 
pare No.  3  of  his  Streitschriften  and  the  biography  en- 
titled Christ.  Mdrklin,  etc.  (1851).  He  manifested  at 
the  beginning  of  his  studies  a  fondness  for  the  fogs  of 
transcendental  romanricism,  but  also  for  the  nature-phi- 
losophy of  Schelliug  and  tlie  theosophy  of  Bolime.  The 
influence  of  Schleiermacher  aroused  in  him  the  dialecti- 
cal spirit,  the  exercise  of  which  resulted  in  urging  him 
beyond  thelimifsof  the  accepted  faith.  I'nder  the  teach- 
ing of  Baur,  sporadic  doubts  hail  risen  in  the  mind  of 
Strauss  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of  the  (iospel, 
even  before  his  student-years  had  conic  to  a  close,  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  Hegel's  writings, 
of  whose  influence  over  him  he  remarks  that  they  "  lia<l 
freed  him  from  certain  religious  and  philosoiihical  preju- 
dices." He  now  felt  himself  called  to  luidertake  a  philo- 
sophical task  which  neilher  Hegel  himself  nor  any  of 
his  followers  had  attempted  to  perform,  namely,  to  carry 
forward  with  logical  consistency,  and  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, the  application  of  the  Hegelian  pliilosophy  to 
the  Gospel  histories.  The  adherents  of  that  i)hilosophy 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  disposed  to  claim  for  their  sys- 
tem a  triumph  in  relation  to  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit,  which  had  never  been  achieved  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  religion — an  alleged  harmonizing, 
namely,  of  its  form  and  substance,  of  t be  expression  and 
the  idea,  so  that  Luther's  catechism,  for  example,  and 


the  Hegelian  logic  and  metaphysics  should  be  related 
to  eacli  otiier  as  the  form  is  to  the  contents.  This  claim 
Strauss  overthrew  as  being  wliolly  unfounded  {Streit- 
srhr.  No.  3;  GlaubtiisUhre,  Introd.  !<  2).  From  the  po- 
sition to  wiiich  be  had  now  attained,  Strauss  was  obligtd 
to  condemn  the  dogmatic  method  of  the  old  Ilegeliau>, 
as  illustrated  in  Marlieineke's  hoymatik.  He  demand- 
ed, as  the  first  step  in  a  scientific  method,  that  tiie  con- 
ception underlying  a  scriptural  statement,  as  it  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  should  be  ascertained;  that 
this  should  then  be  followed  through  the  various  hereti- 
cal perversions  until  it  becomes  crystallized  into  n  Church 
doctrine;  andthat  t  he  doctrine  should  be  passol  throuirh 
the  crucible  ofdeistic  and  rationalistic  polemics  in  order 
to  its  ]>uritication  and  ultimate  restoration  to  tlie  form 
of  the  original  idea.  In  the  light  of  this  new  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  idea  anil  its  apjirehtn- 
sion,  he  came  to  regard  a  study  of  the  life  of  .lesus  as 
the  most  important  work  to  which  he  could  <levote  his 
powers.  His  celelirated  book  accordingly  grew  up  on 
Hegelian  ground,  and  not,  as  has  lieen  frecpiently  as- 
sumed, on  the  ground  of  Schleiermacher.  The  book  pro- 
duced a  universal  sensation.  It  was  discussed,  printed 
in  numerous  editions,  popularized,  and  translated  into 
French  and  English.  Its  significance,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  closes  the  epoch  of 
undecided  criticism  in  the  field  of  Gospel  history,  and 
begins  the  epoch  of  radical  [)hilosophical  rationalism. 
The  eifect  produced  by  the  book  is  primarily  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  this  rationalism  pronounced 
clearly  and  confidently  the  final  words  of  negation 
which  its  predecessors  had  timidly  withheld;  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  skill  and  acumen  displayed  in  its 
pages;  and  lastly  by  the  utterance  of  a  confident  ex- 
pression of  victory  on  the  part  of  criticism  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Church  was  awaking  to  new  life  and 
was  no  less  confident  of  victory  than  her  antagonist. 
The  "  enlighteimient"  of  the  period  had  brought  down 
the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Scripture  narratives  to 
the  level  of  ordinarv  occurrences.  It  had  discovered  a 
relationship  between  the  myths  of  classical  antiquity 
and  the  histories  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  it  held  that 
the  myths  originated  prior  to  the  composition  of  the 
Old -Test,  books.  All  the  wonders  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  incontinently  classed  as  myths,  and  so  many 
of  the  New  as  had  not  been  directly  witnessed  by  the 
ajiostles.  This  was  the  position  upon  which  Strauss 
found  the  vulgar  rationalism  intrenched.  He  saw  tluit 
its  weakness  lay  in  the  admission  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  he  refused  to  be  content  with  what  seemed  to 
him  a  half-light,  making  the  surrounding  darkness  more 
intense.  He  entered  the  way  opened  by  the  anony- 
n)ous  author  of  OJhibnruvf/  mid  J/ythdlix^ic  ( 1790\  and 
sought  to  bring  the  entire  life  of , lesus  under  llie  mythi- 
cal theory.  As  the  most  ini|)ortant  objection  to  his 
views,  he  regards  the  composition  of  two  gospels  by 
eye-witnesses  of  the  incidents  they  record,  and  the  im- 
probability of  the  intrusion  of  unhistorical  elements 
into  writings  of  so  undeniably  early  a  date  as  the  two 
remaining  gospels.  This  he  en<leavors  to  refute,  though 
in  a  manner  totally  inadequate  when  contrasted  with 
the  consecpiences  to  which  its  removal  would  lea<l ;  and 
after  this  preliminary  he  conceives  liimself  warranted 
to  subject  the  narrators  to  an  examination  of  character 
as  furnishing  tlie  test  by  whicli  to  determine  the  his- 
torical claims  of  the  gospels,  with  the  result  that  he 
finds  in  the  latter  no  testimony  derived  directly  from 
eye-witnesses,  but  only  effusions  from  the  impure  source 
of  oral  tradition.  The  predispositions  with  which  a 
writer  approaches  a  work  of  such  profound  and  far- 
reacliing  cousecpienee  for  religion  and  the  Church  are 
of  vital  importance,  and  .Strauss  brought  predispositions 
to  bear  upon  the  criticism  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
ilid  not,  as  some  reviewers  have  asserted,  claim  "entire 
freedom  from  predispo>itiiiii,"  but  ''only  that  philosophi- 
cal stuily  had  delivered  him  from  certain  religious  and 
dogmatical  assumptions,"  and  he  stated   (3d  cd.  p.  97 
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[Germ,  ed.])  the  assumptions  by  which  his  critique 
wouKl  be  fiuiilid.  Tla-se  were  an  invariable  sameness 
uf  nature  in  all  that  comes  to  pass,anil  a  consequent  im- 
possibility that  supernatural  facts  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  history.  In  the  prot^ress  of  his  inquiry,  he 
shows  from  Spinoza  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  simply 
the  will  of  (iod  in  the  ct)urse  of  constant  actualization, 
and  that  a  miracle  therefore  involves  a  contradiction  in 
the  Deitv.  He  asserts,  atjaiiist  Nitzsch,  that  tlie  dis- 
tinction l)etwecn  a  hiifher  and  a  lower  nature  is  without 
meaning,  "since  the  hiy;her  nature  is  still  nature."  The 
miraculous  history  of  the  Kedeemer  is  reduced  to  a  nar- 
ration of  natural  events.  .Fesus,  a  pious  Jew,  was  at- 
tracted i)y  the  preaching  of  the  Haptist,  made  the  usual 
confession  of  sin,  and  was  baptized  into  Him  who  was  to 
come.  Subsequently  he  attained  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  himself  the  promised  Jlessiah,  and  through 
the  energetic  assertion  of  that  consciousness,  his  high 
moral  principles,  and  his  bearing,  he  impressed  many 
jieople  favorably,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents; but  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Phari- 
sees, he  fell  before  their  hostility,  and  ended  his  life  on 
the  cross.  The  miracles  with  which  this  simple  history 
was  embellished  in  the  Church  had  their  origin  in  the 
fancy  of  his  devoted  disciiiles,  and  came  in  time  to  be 
received  as  facts.  A  conclusion  was  appended  to  the 
boi>k,  in  which  the  author  endeavored  to  replace  the 
historical  with  an  ideal  .Jesus.  He  advanced  the  idea 
that  the  (iod-inan  finds  his  actualization,  not  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  in  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  Later  pub- 
lications showed  that  under  the  force  of  adverse  criti- 
cisms the  author  had  moditicd  his  views  so  far  as  to  re- 
gard the  life  of  Jesus  as  extraordinary  and  Jesus  him- 
self as  a  religious  genius,  endciwed  with  power  to  con- 
trol the  minds  of  men,  and  perhaps  with  powers  of  phys- 
ical healing;  and  the  concessions  were  carried  so  far  (in 
jit.  ii  of  \'ert/aiii/lic/i€s  unci  BUibendes)  as  to  compel  the 
recognition  in  Jesus  of  the  highest  "  that  can  be  known 
or  thought  in  religious  things,"  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  without  him  present  in  the  mind  no  complete 
piety  is  possil)le, "  so  that  the  substance  of  Christianity 
is  in  him  preserved  to  us."  The  earlier  position  was, 
however,  eventually  reassumed  by  Strauss.  In  the  pref- 
ace to  .S/itJkn  Hud  Charakteristiken,  written  in  August, 
1K39,  he  recalls  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  in 
the  4th  edition  of  the  Lebeii  Jesu  he  expresses  regret  at 
having  nicked  his  sword,  and  returns  to  the  negations 
of  the  1st  edition.  .Strauss  had  been  charged  with 
having  given  too  little  attention  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  gospels  in  grounding  his  work.  He  made  no  reply, 
but  when  liaur's  tendency-theorij  was  published,  he  pro- 
fessed entire  assent  to  its  principles.  It  would  seem 
that  in  this  utterance  he  had  not  only  hacked,  but 
broken  into  jtieces,  his  sword  ;  for  the  tendency-criticism 
has  no  place  for  the  mythical  theory;  the  "'primitive 
idea  of  Christianity  in  historical  garb"  cannot  be  liar- 
nioni/.<Ml  witli  '•  legend  invented  without  purpose."  This, 
however,  did  not  liin<ler  hitn,  when  celeijratiug  the  twen- 
ty-lifih  anniversary  of  the  issue  of  his  Lchm  Jimi,  from 
expressing  tlie/)pinion  that  the  teachings  of  the  book 
had  l)een  absorlKtd  into  the  culture  of  the  day  and  into 
tlie  veins  of  science.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  during 
those  years  not  a  single  line  has  i>een  written  on  the 
topics  of  which  il  treats  in  which  its  infliu-nco  may  not 
be  Hi-en,  Such  an  ilhision  respecting  Ilie  slate  of  the 
Church  and  of  theological  siience  can  b(!  explained  only 
in  view  of  the  "isolated  life"  to  which  he  was,  as  he 
complained,  condemned.  The  speculations  of  the  book 
have  pasjtffd  away  from  tlermany  and  hft  no  trace  be- 
hind; and  in  liul  narrow  circles  in  other  lands  can  their 
iriMucnce  b(!  olwerved.  Of  responses  to  Sirauss  we  notice 
Ullmniui,  llUilorurli  od,r  Mijiliiirlt  (  (\KW) ;  iil.  ,V'»7/  ,in 
Wiirt  uUr  d.  I'emim  Clirlxli,  etc.,  in  .Stud.  it.  Krit.  1838; 
Thohick,  Clindwiirdiijhit  d.  evmif/fl.  Geschichte  ("id  ed. 
183«;;  Hug,  (Jutuchfen  iiber  d.  Leben  Jesu  von  iSI/uuss 


(1844);  Wurm,  Leben  Luther's  (Tiib.  1830);  and  Nean- 
der,  Leben  Jesu,  1837  (English,  N.  Y.  1848).— Herzog, 
Real-Eucyklop.  s.  v.     See  Mythical  Theory. 

Strauss,  Gerhard   Friedrich  Abraham,  a 

German  writer,  was  born  Sept.  24,  178(;,  at  Iserlohn. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Heidelberg,  and  after  having 
served  as  pastor  in  different  places,  he  was  called  in 
1822,  as  court  preacher,  to  the  cathedral  in  Berlin,  where 
he  died  July  19,  18G3.  Strauss  distinguished  himself 
as  pastor,  preacher,  and  author.  Of  his  many  writings, 
we  mention,  Glockentone,  oder  Erinnerungen  aus  den 
Leben  eines  junyen  Geistlichen  (7th  ed.  Leips.  1840,  3 
vols.): — Die  Taufe  im  Jordan  (Elberfeld,  1822): — He- 
Ions  Wallfahrt  nach  Jerusalem  (ibid.  1820-23,  4  vols. ; 
Engl,  transl.  Phila.  1860) : — Das  evangelische  Kirchen- 
jahr  in  seinem  Zusinnmenhunge  (Berlin,  1850)  : — A  bend-  ■ 
glockentone,  Erinneriingen  eines  alien  Geistlichen  aus 
seinem  Leben  (ibid.  1868).  Besides  these  works,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  published  sermons,  preached  on 
different  occasions  and  subjects.  See  Tkeolog.  Univer- 
sal-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Regensburger  Conversations- Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  fheolog.  ii,  1283-87 ;  Winer,  Hund- 
buch  der  theol.  Literatur  (see  Index).     (B.  P.) 

Stra'W  Cl^P,  teben  [once  "  stubble,"  Job  xxi,  18 ; 
once  "chaff,"  Jer.  xxiii,  28];  once  the  cognate  "3rip, 
mithben,  Isa.  xxv,  10;  Sept,  a^npoi' ;  Vulg.  palea). 
Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle,  and 
camels  (Gen.  xxiv,  25 ;  1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  Isa.  xi,  7  ;  Ixv, 
25).  The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped  and  mixed 
with  barley,  beans,  etc.,  for  provender  (see  Harmer,  Obs. 
[Lend.  1797  ],  i,  423,  424;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt. 
[ibid.  1854],  ii,  48).  There  is  no  intimation  that  straw 
was  used  for  litter;  Harmer  thinks  it  was  not  so  em- 
ployed. The  litter  the  people  now  use  in  those  coun- 
tries is  the  animal's  dung,  dried  in  the  sun  and  bruised 
between  their  hands,  which  thej'  heap  up  again  in  the 
morning,  sprinkling  it  in  the  summer  with  fresh  water  to 
keep  it  from  corrupting  (Harmer,  Obs.  p.  424).  Straw 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Exod. 
V,  7, 16) ;  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay  to 
make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  their  cracking 
(Wilkinson,  ^??«>w<  Egypt,  u,  194).  See  Brick.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their  corn  close  to  the  ear,  and 
afterwards  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ground  {ibid.  p.  48) 
and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw  that  Pharaoh  re- 
fused to  give  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  gather  "stubble"  (Up,  kash)  instead,  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  itself 
had  been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  stubble  (q.  v.) 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote  ei- 
ther the  short  standing  straw  mentioned  above,  which 
was  commonly  set  on  tire  (hence  the  allusions  in  Isa.  v, 
24  ;  Joel  ii,  5),  or  the  small  fragments  that  would  be  left 
behind  after  the  reapings  (hence  the  expression  "as 
the  kash  before  the  wind"  [Psa.  Ixxxiii,  13;  Isa,  xli,  2; 
Jer.  xiii,  24]). — Smith.     See  Agricultuke. 

Straw  Day,  a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  England 
to  ilesignate  SI.  Stephen's  J>ay,  because  on  that  day  straw 
was  anciently  blessed. 

Strawbridge,  Korert,  an  early  local  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Druinmer's 
Nave,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon,  County  of  Leitrim,  Ire- 
land, and  came  to  the  United  States  some  time  between 
!7(i(»  and  1765,  scllling  on  Sam's  Creek,  Frederick  Co., 
IMd.  He  began  to  |)reacli  in  his  own  house,  and  in  1769 
was  joined  in  his  labors  by  Robert  Williams,  and  in  the 
year  following  by  John  King.  In  1773  his  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Minutes  as  one  of  the  preachers  assisting 
Mr.  Asbury,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  contiiuied 
in  the  work.  In  1775  his  name  again  a()])ears  as  second 
preacher  on  Frederick  Circuit,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  niucli  regard  for  Church  order,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  sujjper.    In  1776  he  moved  his  I'amily  to  the 
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farm  of  captain  Ridgely,  who  presented  to  him  the  use 
of  it  during  life.  He  took  charge  of  the  society  at 
Sam's  Creek,  and  at  Bush  Forest,  Hartford  Co.,  and 
continued  to  be  their  preacher  for  tive  years.  He  died 
in  the  summer  of  1781.  See  Sprague,  .1 «««/«  of  the 
Amei:  Pulpit,  vii,  3;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  V. 

Stream  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  original.  See  Topoguapiiical 
Terms. 

1.  p'^SX,  aphilc  (.Job  vi,  15;  Psa.  cxxvi,  4;  "brook," 
xlii,  1  [2];  "channel,"  2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa.  xviii,  \h 
[16];  Isa.  viii,  7;  elsewhere  "river"),  properly  de- 
notes a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  mountain 
gorge,  like  a.  pipe.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  uphuk,  signifying  "  to  be 
strong."     See  Channel, 

2.  TllJX,  eshed  (Numb,  xxi,  15),  literally  an  outpour- 
ing, is  a  place  where  the  torrents  from  the  mountains 
flow  down  into  the  vallev's  and  plains,  i.  e.  a  ravine. 
See  Valley. 

3.  "lIX^,  yeor  (Isa.  xxxiii,  21 ;  "brook,"  xix,  6,  7,  8; 
xxiii,  3,  10 ;  "  flood,"  Jer.  xlvi,  78 ;  Amos  viii,  8,  9 ;  else- 
where "  river"),  is  an  Egyptian  word,  generally  applied 
to  the  Nile,  or  to  the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  wa- 
tered. The  only  exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in 
Dan.  xii,  5,  6,  7.     See  Nile. 

4.  53"',  yabdl  (Isa.  xxx,  25;  "course,"  xliv,  4),  de- 
notes strictly  a  deluging  rain ;  hence  an  overflowing  riv- 
er.    See  Flood. 

5.  Stb,  nozel  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  16;  Cant,  iv,  15;  "flood," 
Exod.  XV,  8;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  44;  Isa.  xliv,  3;  elsewhere 
"running"  or  "flowing"  water),  signifies  a  trickling  rill, 
and  is  hardlj'  a  denominative  at  all. 

G.  ^n3,  ndchal  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  20;  Isa.  xi,  15;  xxvii, 
12 ;  xxx,  28, 33 ;  xxxiv,  9;  xxxv,  6 ;  xxxvii,  6  ;  Ixvi,  12 ; 
Amos  v,  24 ;  elsewhere  "  river,"  "  brook,"  or  "  valley," 
occasionally  "  flood"),  is  a  term  applied  both  to  the  dry 
torrent-bed  (Numb,  xxi,  12 ;  Judg.  xvi,  4)  and  to  the 
torrent  itself  (1  Kings  xvii,  3).  It  corresponds  with 
the  Arabic  wddy,  the  Greek  x^i/iappovc,  the  Italian ^'«- 
mara,  and  the  Indian  nullah.     See  Valley, 

7.  ni^n^,  nachldh  (only  found  in  Psa.  cxxiv,  4),  is 
merely  the  fem.  of  the  preceding.     See  Bkook. 

8.  ^%  peleg  (Psa.  xlvi,  4  [5];  elsewhere  "river"), 
denotes  an  artificial  rivulet  or  channel  for  watering 
land.     See  Ip.rigation. 

9.  Chald,  ^inS,  nehdr  (Dan.  vii,  10;  elsewhere  "riv- 
er"), corresponds  to  the  Heb.  THJ,  nahdr,  which  desig- 
nates a  perennial  current  of  water,  and  is  the  most  reg- 
ular term.     See  River. 

10.  noTafioQ  (Luke  vi,  48,  49;  elsewhere  usually 
"  river,"  sometimes  "  flood"  or  "  water")  is  the  proper 
Greek  word  for  a  river  of  any  kind.     See  Watei;. 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (C'^::'?  bn_D,  ^Ylchal  Mits- 
rdyim;  Sept, 'PiroKiipoupa  [pi.];  Yulg.torrens  yEgyp- 
ti)  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  instead  of  "the  river  of 
Egj'pt,"  apparent!}-  to  avoid  tautology  (Isa.  xxvii.  12). 
It  IS  the  best  translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the 
vagueness  it  has,  so  long  as  we  cainiot  decide  whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wady  el-'Arish.  Sec  Nile;  Riveu  of 
Egypt. 

Streaneshalch,  Synod  of.  See  Whitby,  Coun- 
cil OF. 

Streater,  Robert,  an  English  painter,  was  bom  in 
1624.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  he  was  made 
the  king's  sergeant -painter,  and  was  greatly  prized  by 
him.  He  died  in  16H0.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
Theatre  of  Oxford  and  the  Chapel  at  AIl-S<iuls' College: 
The  Battle  of  the  GiuiUs  with  the  Cods  is  at  Sir  Robert 


Clayton's,  and  .Vnscs  and  .1  arou  in  St. Michael's  Church, 
Cornhill.     See  Chalmers,  JJiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Street  (yn,  chits,  properly  out  of  doors ;  -TT"^, 
rechob,  jiroperly  a  wide  place;  p=l'ij,  shuk;  properly  an 
alley;  nXarua,  a  broad  place ;  pr^rj,  a  passage).  The 
streets  of  a  modern  Oriental  town  present  a  great  con- 
trast to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  being  gen- 
erally narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even  in  the  best 
towns,  such  as  Cairo  (Lane,  i,  2."j),  Damascus  (Porter,  i, 
30),  and  Alei)i)o  (Husseli,  i,  14).  Their  character  is 
mainly  tixed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  architect- 
ure, the  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and 
the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  look- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  into  the  inner  court.  As  these 
same  influences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the  same 
ciiaracter  as  at  present.  'I'he  opjxisite  o|iinion  has,  in- 
deed, been  maintained  on  account  of  the  Hebrew  term 
rechob,  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and  properly  mean- 
ing awiile  place.  The  specific  signification  of  this  term, 
however,  is  rather  a  court-yard  or  square.  It  is  applied 
in  this  sense  to  the  broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the 
gate  of  a  town,  where  public  business  was  transacted 
(l)eut.  xiii,  \6^,  and,  again,  to  the  court  before  the  Tem- 
ple (Ezra  X,  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv,  6).  Its 
application  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  compar- 
ative width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  perhaps  con- 
vey the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of  width,  a  sense  well 
adapted  to  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (e.g. Gen.  xix, 
2;  Judg.  xix,  15;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12).  The  street  called 
"  Straight"  (q.  v.)  in  Damascus  (.\cts  ix,  )  1)  was  an  ex- 
ce|)tion  to  the  rule  of  narrowness ;  it  was  a  noble  thor- 
oughfare, one  hundred  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman 
age  by  colonna<ies  into  three  avenues — the  central  one 
for  foot  i)assengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and 
horsemen  going  in  different  directions  (Porter,  i,  47), 
The  sliops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  to- 
gether into  bazaars  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  We 
read  of  the  baker's  bazaar  (.ler.  xxxvii,  21 ).  and  of  the 
wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazaars  (d-yopn)  in  Jerusalem 
(Josephus,  \V(rr,  v,  8, 1) ;  and  perhaps  the  agreement  be- 
tween Benhadad  and  Aliab  tliat  the  latter  should  "  make 
streets  in  Damascus"  (1  Kings  xx,  .'54)  was  in  reference 
rather  to  bazaars  (the  term  chuts  here  used  Ix'ing  the 
same  as  in  Jer,  xxxvii,  21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  jus  cominercii.  A  lively  description 
of  the  bazaars  at  Damascus  is  furnished  us  by  Porter  (i, 
58-60),  The  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  distinguished 
under  the  terms  rechob  and  chiits  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, though  the  ))iiint  is  frequently  lost  in  the  A,  V, 
by  rendering  the  latter  term  "abroad"  or  "without," 
Prov,  V,  16;  vii,  12;  xxii,  13;  Jer,  v,  1  ;  ix,  21  ;  Amos 
V,  16;  Xahum,  ii,  4,  The  same  distinction  is  apparent- 
ly expressed  by  the  terms  rechob  and  shuk  in  Cant,  iii, 
2,  and  by  TrXartia  and  pv^u)  in  Luke  xiv,  21  :  but  the 
etymological  sense  of  shuk  points  rather  to  a  ]ilace  of 
concourse,  such  as  a  market -plac<'.  while  pi'^ti]  is  ap|)lie<l 
to  the  "Straight"  street  of  Damascus  (Act.s  ix,  1 1),  and 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  Pliarisees  (Matt,  vi,  2)  as 
a  place  of  the  greatest  pulilicity;  it  is  therefore  doubt- 
ful whether  the  contrast  can  be  sustained,  Jose|)hus 
describes  the  alleys  of  .Ferusalem  under  the  term  aTtvm- 
TToi  {War,  V,  H,  1),  The  term  shi'ik  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Prov,  vii,  H;  Ecdes,  xii,  4,  .5.  The  term  chiils, 
already  noticed,  applies  generally  to  that  wiiich  is  out- 
side the  residence  (as  in  I'rov.  vii,  12,  A,  V,  "  she  is  with- 
out"), and  hence  to  other  |)laces  tiinu  streets,  as  to  a 
pasture-ground  (Jo!)  xiii,  17,  where  the  A.  V.  requires 
emendation).  That  streets  occasionally  hatl  names  ap- 
pears from  .Ter.  xxxvii,  21;  Acts  ix,  II.  That  they 
were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred  from  the  no- 
tices of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herml  the  Great  at  Anti- 
och  (Josephus,  .1  ?//,  xvi,  5,  3)  and  by  Herod  Agri|ipa  H 
at  .lerusalem  (itnd.  xx,  9,  7).  Hence  pavement  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  .lerusalem  (Tob. 
xiii,  17;  Rev.  xxi,  21).     Each  street  and  bazaar  in  a 
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modem  town  is  locked  up  at  night 
(Lane,i,'Jo;  Uiisstll.i/JD.aiid  liencea 
l>ers(iii  lamiiit  pass  wiilumt  being  ob- 
served by  ilie  watchman.  The  same 
custom  ajjpears  t<>  liave  prevailed  in 
ancient  limes  (^Cant.  iii.  o). — Smith. 
.See  Thomson,  Lmnl  uiul  Book,  i,  38  ; 
Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lmuls,  p.  454; 
llackett,  Jllust.  of  Scnp/ure,  p.  61. 
.See  Ku.vi>. 

Street,  Thomas.  D.D.,a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  in  1823.  Af- 
ter passing  througli  the  usual  course 
of.stuily,  literary  and  theological, 'he 
was  admitted  ti>  the  ministry.  In 
1X54  he  accepted  a  call  to  tlic  pas- 
torate of  the  Tresbyterian  Church 
of  (Jreen  Hill.  I'iiiladelpliia,  where 
he  remained  six  years,  preaching 
with  great  acce|)tance  and  success. 
In  isoo  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  I'resl)yteriaii  Church  at 
York,  I'a.,  wliere  lie  continueil  four 
vears.  an<l  resigned  to  accept  a  call 
from  tlie  Norlh  I'resliyterian  Church 
i«f  New  York  city,  lie  remained 
in  this  position  until  1873,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  in  Cortland,  X.  Y.,  and  con- 
tinued until  released  by  death,  sud- 
denly, in  the  cars,  on  his  way  from 
Ci>rtland  to  Svracuse,  Oct.  16,  1878. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Streit,  Christian,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  was  Ixirii  in  New  Jersey 
.lune  7.  174'.».  and  graduated  at  the 
('"illege  of  I'einisylvania  in  1768. 
He  pursued  his  theological  course 
under  iJr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  .Synod 
of  I'einisylvania  in  170'J,  in  the  same 
year  taking  charge  of  the  Church  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where 
he  ciintinucd  fur  ten  years.  He  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  3d  Virginia  Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  was  subsequently  settled  over  a  Church  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  Ill  .July,  1782,  he  took  charge  of  New  Han- 
over, Pa.,  but  in  July,  1785,  assumed  the  pastorate  of  a 
Church  in  Winchester,  Va.,  his  field  of  operations  ex- 
tending for  more  than  fifty  miles.  He  died  March  10, 
18I2,  honiired  and  reverenced  by  the  whole  community. 
.See  Sprague,  ,1  nnn/s  of  the  A  iMr.  Pulpit,  i.\,  48. 

Streit,  Lawrence,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
tji>rn  in  Washingtun  County,  Pa.,  in  1820.  He  received 
careful  parental  and  religious  training;  graduated  at 
JeflTi-rson  College,  Pa.,  in  1834;  studied  theology  pri- 
vately under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.U. ;  was  li- 
ceiiwd  by  the  Presbytery  of  Krie  June  28,  1838,  and 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  in  June,  18.39,  as  pas- 
tor (if  Wattsburgh  (,'hurcli,  Pa.      He  subse(|uently  be- 
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gia  Conference  Jan.  10, 1850.  In  the  civil  war  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  40th  Georgia  Regiment,  and  on  his  way 
home  contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferefiices  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
1863,  p.  453. 

Strife.  In  the  early  Church  it  was  considered  a 
privilege  to  make  oblations  to  the  Church,  and  a  sort  of 
lesser  excommunication  to  be  debarred  from  doing  so. 
The  officers  would  not  receive  the  offerings  of  persons 
that  were  at  enmity  or  variance  with  their  brethren, 
neither  at  the  altar  nor  into  the  treasury.  This  cus- 
tom was  grounded  upon  the  rule  of  our  Lord  (i\Iatt.  v, 
23).  Furilier,  ,t11  ()[)en  enmity  and  (piarrelling,  strife,  • 
envy,  and  contention,  were  punished  with  excommuni- 
cation, as  tendencies  towanls,  and  lower  degrees  of,  mur- 
der.    Sec  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  x,  §  17. 

Strigel,  VicToijiN,  a  Melancthonian  Lutheran  and 
professor  at  Jena,  was  born  Dec.  26,  1514.     He  studied 


came  pa.'^ior  of  Sunville  and  Fairtiehl  churches,  and  died 

Auir.  h,  I8.J8.     Mr.  Streit  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  I>»"l"Sophy  and  theology  at  Freiburg  and  Wittenberg 

Hervant  <.f  Christ.     See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  JJ,'|"*  ["   1  •'■*!_  l>ega"  t"   lecture  in   those  departments 

iw'io,  |,.  1  •.'■_>.      (.1.  L.  S.)  'I'l.  o...  1    -1  , -.._    ...  ..,,.--.  .„.:„-...._. 


Strickland,  Isaac  L.  (J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  wan  iMirn  in  l«n'.t,  .-idniitted  on  trial  into  the 
Teinies.see  Conference  in  1831.  and  into  full  connection 
in  l«;ti;.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Texas  Mission, 
.MisHi^ipiii  Conference,  in  October,  1H3«,  and  appointed 
to  .Montgomery  Circiut ;  and  in  .March,  183!>,  to  Mrazo- 
ria  Circuit,  where  he  died,  July  2,  1H3'.).  He  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  animated  by  a  spirit,  of  unwavering 
ami  wlf-saerifieing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer.    .See  Minutis  <f  Annual  Conferences,  iii,  .")8. 

Strickland,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epi-scopal  Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  tlie  Geor- 


The  .Smalcald  war  interrupted  his  career  at  Wittenberg, 
and  he  drifted  about  in  coiise()uence  to  IMagdcburg,  to 
Kiinigsberg,  and  to  Erfurt,  where  he  renewed  his  pro- 
fessorial lal)ors,  though  not  regularly  appointed  to  a 
chair.  A  settlement  for  him  was  obtained  when  the 
ICrnestine  gymnasium  at  Jena  was  founded  and  INIelanc- 
thon  refused  to  connect  himself  with  its.  faculty,  upon 
which  Strigel  was  invited  to  take  the  vacant  position. 
He  arrived  at  Jena  March  9,  1548,  with  twenty  stu- 
dents, and  gave  himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  pro- 
moting the  growtli  and  prosjierity  of  the  institution, 
whose  tirst  rector  he  became.  In  this  work  he  was  aid- 
ed l)y  Stigel.  Schnepf,  .Justus  Jonas  ((j.  v.),  and  others, 
with  whom  he  labored  in  entire  harmony;  but  when 
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Flacius  (q.  V.)  arrived  in  1557,  a  period  of  disturbance 
was  introduced.  Tlie  Flacianists  urged  duke  John 
Frederic  II  to  promulgate  a  confession  of  faith  wliich 
should  at  the  same  time  be  a  confutation  of  all  errors, 
and  the  duke  committed  the  preparation  of  the  ilocu- 
ment  to  Strigel,  Schnepf,  and  superintendent  Hiigel,  all 
of  whom  protested  against  its  promulgation  as  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous.  Strigel  offered  to  resign  from 
the  faculty  rather  than  engage  in  the  work  asked  at 
his  hands,  and  finally  declared  openly  that  he  adhered 
to  the  teaching  of  Melancthon's  Luli  of  1544.  When 
the  Flacian  Confutation  of  1559  was  issued  and  was 
given  almost  symbolical  authority  in  the  churches  of 
Ernestine  Saxony,  Strigel  remonstrated  and  declared 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  confutation  as  of  binding 
authority.  The  duke  thereupon  caused  both  him  and 
Hiigel  to  be  seized  by  armed  men  on  the  nigiit  of  March 
25,  and  imprisoned  until  August,  when,  after  endeavors 
to  force  him  to  a  change  of  views  by  means  of  disputa- 
tions with  Flacius  and  of  threatenings,  he  was  liberated 
in  deference  to  the  intercession  of  the  university,  the 
most  prominent  evangelical  princes,  and  even  the  em- 
peror; but  he  was  ordered  to  remain  quiet  and  not  de- 
part from  Jena  until  he  should  have  made  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  questions  on  which  his  views  were  re- 
quired, a  sentence  which  became  the  more  easy  to  ful- 
fil as  he  fell  into  fever  and  melancholia  soon  after  his 
release  from  prison.  The  brutal  treatment  he  had  un- 
dergone excited  general  indignation,  and  the  duke  was 
forced  to  yield  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  collocpiy  between 
Strigel  and  Flacius,  which  began  Aug.  2,  15G0,  at  Wei- 
mar. Five  points  of  doctrine  were  to  be  discussed,  but 
only  the  first,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  human  will 
to  divine  grace  in  the  work  of  conversion,  was  taken 
up.  Strigel  advocated,  as  always,  the  synergistic  view, 
and  pressed  his  arguments  with  such  force  and  skill 
that  Flacius  allov;ed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  as- 
sertion that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  man 
in  his  natural  state.  After  this  colloquy  the  temper  of 
the  court  began  to  change;  and  when  the  Flacianists 
persisted  in  pressing  for  a  condemnation  of  Strigel  de- 
spite an  intimation  that  the  duke  desired  peace,  the  ex- 
treme measure  was  taken  of  depriving  Flacius  of  his 
professorship  and  exjielling  him  with  his  followers  from 
the  university.  Strigel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reha- 
bilitated in  his  chair;  a  declaration  was  issued  and  a 
visitation  of  the  churches  was  ordered  to  pacify  and 
unite  their  members.  The  plan  encountered  strong  op- 
position, however,  and  Strigel,  to  avoid  further  contro- 
versy, undertook  a  journey  to  Leipsic  in  the  autumn  of 
1562,  and  then  refused  to  return,  though  urged  to  come 
back  by  a  deputation  from  Jena.  The  elector  permit- 
ted him  to  choose  between  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg  as 
the  field  of  his  future  labors.  He  chose  Leipsic.  In 
March,  156.3,  he  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  in  connection  with  his  general  chities  he 
prepared  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  in  which  his 
synergistic  views  were  clearly  expressed.  The  uiUum 
theolor/icitm  pursued  him  into  this  refuge  also,  and  in 
February,  1567,  the  rector  closed  his  lecture-room  and 
forbade  the  further  exercise  of  his  professorship.  Ap- 
peal to  the  elector  produced  no  result,  and  he  once  more 
sought  a  place  where  he  might  rest  in  peace.  He  went 
first  to  Amberg  and  then  to  IIei(lell)erg,  where  lie  be- 
came professor  of  ethics,  and  engaged  in  teaching  with 
his  usual  success  and  acceptability;  but  he  soon  after- 
wards died,  on  June  26,  1569.  He  ranks  among  the 
most  gifted  of  Melancthon's  pupils,  and  among  the  in- 
fluential men  of  his  time  with  respect  both  to  his  aca- 
demical and  ecclesiastical  position  and  to  his  literary 
activity.  Strigel's  works  include  philological  stiulies 
(i:«n>«Vfes),  Aristotelian  philos(.|)hy  ( /.////rs  and  DinUc- 
tics),  and  theologv.  We  mention,  ////jiomiumdla  in  Om- 
nes  Libros  N.  f.,  etc.  (Lips.  2  i)ts.  8vo)  -.—Loci  T/ieolo- 
gici,  etc.  (Neustadt,4  pts.  with  appendix,  edited  by  Pe- 
zel,  \b8l-S-i):—/Ji/pomii.iii  Epilom.  P/iilnsop/iia;  Moralis 
P.  Mtlancllwn.  (also  by  Pezel,  ibid.  1582).     Strigel  in- 


cluded much  compilation  in  his  works,  though  himself 
a  clear  and  strong  thinker.  He  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  followed  the  principle  of  a  common 
ownership  in  literary  property;  but  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  niethod,  and  desired  others  to  draw  from  him  in 
a  similar  way.  In  other  res[iects  he  was  a  worthy  char- 
acter, if  a  passionate  and  ambitious  nature  l)e  left  out  of 
the  account.  See  Adam,  rjV<p  77«'(/.  p.  417  s().;  Bayle, 
JJict.  8.  v.;  Erdmann,  y>c  ^Irii/tliiiiiigiuu  (Jena,  1658; 
Han.  1675,  4to)  ;  Merz,  Hint.  l'it(e  et  Coiil rovers.  V. 
Strifidii  (Till).  1732);  Otto,  l>e  Strii/.  Liherioris  Mentis 
in  Keel.  Litth.  Vindice  (Jena,  1843).  — Ilerzog,  lieal- 
Eueylcliip.  s.  v. 

Strigolniks.     See  Russian  Sfxts. 

Strigonia  (or  Gran,  in  Hungary),  the  Coincil 
0I-,  was  held  in  1114  by  Lawrence,  the  archbishop. 
Si.xty-tive  canons  were  published. 

2.  Orders  that  the  epistle  and  gospel  be  expliiined  every 
Sunday  to  the  people  in  linire  churches;  in  sniall  parishes 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  Orders  that  in  all  large  cliurches  there  shall  be  clerks 
of  every  deirree. 

4.  Orders  that  the  people  f^hall  come  to  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  the  holy  encliaiist  at  Kaster  and  Christ- 
mas; the  clerks  at  all  the  t.'reat  festivals. 

6.  Orders  that  ignorant  priests  shall  be  deposed. 

10.  Enacts  a  penalty  for  not  calling  in  the  piiest  in  time 
of  dangerous  sickness;  in  case  of  death,  the  penalty  to 
be  enforced  against  the  wife  or  relations  of  the  deceased  ; 
or,  if  he  have  none,  agninsl  his  aKent  and  two  of  the  old 
persons  of  the  place  iu  which  he  lived. 

11.  Forbids  to  raise  to  the  episcopate  a  married  man, 
unless  with  the  wife's  consent. 

15.  Forbids  bishops  and  priests  to  keep  slaves. 

17.  Forbids  to  consecrate  a  church  wliich  is  not  endowed. 

18.  Forbids  to  ordain  a  clerk  without  a  title. 

27.  Directs  that  the  bishop  shall  reirulate  the  nonrish- 
meni  and  manner  of  life  to  be  observed  by  cauuus,  ac- 
cording to  their  rule. 

2S.  Declares  that  the  children  of  persons  who  have  vol- 
untarily embraced  a  canonical  life  may  not  lay  claim  to 
their  property  without  their  consent. 

32.  Forbids  deacons  and  priests  to  marry  after  ordination. 

37.  Directs  that  abbots  shall  be  seldom  absent  from  their 
houses,  and  then  only  for  a  short  lime,  and  after  notice 
given  to  the  bishop. 

38.  Forbids  abbots  to  use  the  episcopal  ornaments,  and 
denies  to  them  the  power  of  preaching,  hearing  confes- 
sions, and  baptizing. 

39.  Forbids  to  confer  holy  orders  upon  monks. 

4»>.  Directs  that  nothing  be  said  or  sung  in  church  but 
what  has  been  ordered  iu  synod. 
47  and  4S.  Relate  to  drunkenness  among  ecclesiastics. 

49.  Kelates  to  the  same  vice  amoiiir  the  laity. 

50.  Directs  that  in  every  city  the  bishop  shall  have  two 
houses  for  the  incarceration  of  penitents. 

!53.  Directs  that  a  woman  thrice  deserting  her  hashand 
shall,  if  nolile,  be  put  to  penance,  without  any  hope  of 
ever  being  rest(ned  to  him  ;  if  a  woman  of  low  degree,  he 
sold  as  a  slave.  Also  orders  that  a  husband  slandering 
his  wife,  by  accnsingher  of  adultery,  shall  sufl'er  the  same 

Ennishnieiit.  Orders  the  same  penalties  against  a  hus- 
and  deserting  his  wife  from  motives  of  hatred  and  aver- 
sion, and  gives  liberty  to  the  wife  iu  such  case  to  marry 
another. 

.54.  Deposes  any  clerk  marryhig  a  second  time,  or  mar- 
rying a  widow  or  divorced  wi'unan. 
'6.5.  Aj)i)ear8  to  allow  of  priests  who  have  married  twice 
exercising  their  office,  if  their  wives  cousent  to  separate 
from  them. 

60.  Forbids  clerks  to  keep  taverns,  or  to  practice  usury  ; 
deposes  those  who  drhik  at  taverns  without  sufUcieut 
cause. 
01.  Forbids  Jews  to  keep  any  Chrisliau  servants. 

See  Mansi,  Siipp.  vol.  ii,  Coll.  283,  etc. — Landon,  ^fan- 
nal  of  Coiincil.i,  s.  v. 

Striug  (or  String-course),  a  projecting  horizon- 


Lincoln  Cathedral,  cir.  1220. 
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tal  band  or  line  of  mouldings  in  a  building.  Round  the 
exterior  of  a  building  the  string  is  carried  round  the 
buttresses,  and  sometimes  over  the  windows,  forming 
the  drip-stone.— I'arkir.  (Hoss.  of  A  rcfiitect.  s.  v. 

Stringed  Instrument  is  the  rendering,  in  the 
A.  v.,  of  two  Heb.  words:  I.  nS"^!:,  neyinuh  (Uab.  iii, 
I'JX  which  likewise  denotes  the  music  of  such  an  in- 
strument (and  so  rendered  in  Lam.  v,  14),  or  a  '^  somf 
ailapted  to  such  an  accompaniment  (and  so  rendered  in 
the  titles  of  many  psalms),  or  in  derision  (Job  xxx,  9; 
Lam.  iii,  14).  See  Nkginah.  2.  ^IXi,  viinni  (only 
found  in  the  plur.,  Psa.  cl,  4 ;  "  whereby,"  xlv,  8  [9]), 


Oriental  Stringed  Instnimeuts. 

which  is  of  uncertain  derivation  and  signification,  but 
probably  denotes  the  chord  of  some  musical  instruinent. 
The  nel)rews  had  various  stringed  instruments,  chiefly 
or  exclusively  of  the  harp  or  guitar  form ;  and  similar 
ones  have  always  prevailed  in  the  East,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  specimens  exhibited  on  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian monuments.     See  Musical  Instruments. 

Stringfield,  James  King,  a  minister  of  the 
McthiMlisi  I^pi.scoi)al  (,'liiircti,  South,  was  born  in  Nash- 
ville, 'I'enn.,  March  27,  1839.  After  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  June.  1858,  and 
admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ilolston  Conference  in  Octo- 
IxT,  IW.'iS.  lu  18ti2  he  b(!came  chaplain  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  in  18()9  was  appointed  professor  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  His  labors  there  were  very  brief,  as 
he  died  suddenly  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  June  2, 
1870.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E. 
Church,  South,  1870,  p.  410. 

Stringfield,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
iMt  Kpisco|)al  Church,  Sduih,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
17'.(t>.  lie  etnl)ra(x-<i  religion  when  only  eight  j'cars  of 
atce,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  removed  to  Alabama.  In 
the  War  of  1812  he  became  a  soldier  tnider  (ien.  Jack- 
son, and  mainlained  his  Christian  character  through- 
out. He  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference  Nov.  10, 
1810,  and  when  the  Ilolston  Conference  was  set  off  he 
b«came  a  member  of  it.  In  1825-2G  the  Gallagher  con- 
troversy waM  at  its  zenith,  and  Mr.  Stringtield  felt  called 
uiM.n  to  dcfcnil  Methodism  against  the  caricatures  and 
slanders  of  its  enemies,  which  he  did  at  the  ex[)ensc  of 
great  laU.r  and  of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  1828  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  be  without  an  appciintment,  owing  to 
feeble  health.  From  1829  to  18;i2  he  was  agent  for  the 
lioUton  Conference  Seminary,  and  in  183G  was  elected 


editor  of  the  South -western  Christian  Advocnfe,  and 
filled  that  office  until  1841,  He  was  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  from  1844  to  1849.  In  1852  he  was 
agent  for  the  Strawberry  Plains  College.  He  was  made 
supernumerarj'  in  1853,  effective  in  1854,  superannuated 
again  in  1856,  and  thus  continued  until  his  death,  July 
12,  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South,  1858,  p.  25. 

Stripe  (usually  some  form  of  n-3,  nakcih,  to  smite ; 
but  occasionally  S^p,  ne ff a,  contact ;  inilSH,  c^a66«raA, 
or  m'3n,  chaburdh,  a  bn/ise;  riSIPil'Q,  mahalummdh, 
a  stroke ;  /laiXwXj  o  wale ;   TrXijyi],  a  v-oimd),  a  blow 
inflicted    as   a  judicial    pun- 
ishment, usually  with  a  rod. 
See  Bastinado.    Among  the 
Hebrews,  to  be   beaten  with 
stripes  was  a  theocratic  form 
of  punishment  for  offences  of 
the  less  heinous  kind.     It  was 
left   to   the  judges  \vhen   to 
inflict  them,  and  how  many 
to  give — limiting  them,  how- 
ever, to  forty  as  the  greatest 
number  that  could  be  inflicted 
for  a  single  offence  (Deut.  xxv, 
1-3).    To  be  sure  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law,  the  custom 
was  to  give  forty  save  one  (2 
Cor.  xi,  24).     The   offender, 
when  receiving  them,  was  laid 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
the  whip  was  applied  to  his 
back  uncovered.     Many  allu- 
sions are  made  to  this  form  of 
chastisement,  as  a  symbol  of 
primitive    dealing    or    disci- 
plinary   correction    generally 
( Prov.  xvii,  26 ;  xx,  30 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxix,    32),     See   Punish- 
ment. 
Stromata  CSTpiofiaTa,  miscellanies')  is  the  most 
important  work  of  Clement  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria,  of 
which  the  full  title  is  Gnostic  Dissertations  concerning 
the  True  Philosophy.     This  work  is  designed  to  show, 
in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  that  Christians  had  their 
secret  and  deep  mysteries,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  only 
people  who  deserve  the  name  of  Gnostics,  as  being  alone 
truly  learned  on  these  subjects.     For  a  full  analysis  of 
the  work,  see  Riddle,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  p.  97-107. 

Strong,  Cyprian,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  May  26, 1744  (O.  S.). 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1763,  entered  the  minis- 
try Oct.  7,  1766,  and  was  ordained,  Aug.  19,  1767,  pastor 
in  Portland,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
in  1811.  He  published,^  Discouise  on  Acts  »7,  42,  in 
which  the  Practice  of  Owning  the  Covenant  is  Particu- 
larly  Examined  (1780)  : — A  nimadversions  on  the  Sub- 
stance of  Two  Sermons  Preached  at  Stepney  by  John 
Lewis,  A.M.,  entitled  "  Chi'isiian  Forbearance  to  Weak 
Consciences  a  Duty  of  the  Gospel"  (1789)  : — Aii  Inquh-y 
v^herein  the  End  and  Design  of  Bnj^tism,  etc.,  are  Partic- 
ularly Considered  ami  Illustrated  (1793):  —  A  Second 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Design  of  Christian  Bap- 
tism ( 1796 ) ;  and  several  occasional  Sermo7is.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  651. 

Strong,  John  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Kockaway,  N.  J.,  Jan.  26,  1821.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Millville  Academy,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1848,  and  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1851 ;  was  licensed  by  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery  in  1850,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  sem- 
inary he  went  out  West  and  preached  at  Fort  Madison, 
la.  He  afterwards  became  pastor  successively  of  the 
Stone  Church,  Iowa  City ,   Springfield,  la. ;   Fairplay, 
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Jamestown,  Lowville,  and  Leeds,  Wis.  lie  died  Jlay 
14,  1859.  During  his  ministry  two  churches  were  or- 
ganized under  his  care,  and  many  revival  seasons  were 
granted  in  answer  to  his»prayers  and  labors.  See  Wil- 
son, Presh.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  18G0,  p.  122.     (.1.  L.  S.) 

Strong,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Sept.  4, 17t)4.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1786,  and  was  ordained, 
Jan.  28, 1789,  colleague  pastor  in  Randolph,  IMass.,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  9,  1814.  He  pub- 
lished. An  Oration  on  the  Fourth  of  Jul//  (1810):  — 
several  occasional  Sermons: — besides  articles  in  the 
Panoplist  and  other  magazines.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  275. 

Strong,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  If),  1748.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1769,  was  appointed  tutor  in  1772, 
and  was  ordained,  Jan.  5, 1773,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  life,  Dec. 
25, 1816.  He  published.  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Af  in- 
ert/ Consistent  ivith  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God  (1796) : 
—two  volumes  of  Sei-mons  (1798,  1800).  In  1799  he 
was  the  principal  compiler  of  the  Hartford  Selection  of 
Hymns,  a  number  of  them  written  by  himself;  and  in 
1800  he  was  the  originator  of  the  Connecticut  Evangel- 
ical Magazine.  A  number  of  occasional  Sermons  were 
also  published  by  him.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  34. 

Strong,  Paschal  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Setauket,  L.  I., 
in  1793.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Strong, 
the  first  ruling  elder  in  the  Church  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1630.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Columbia  College,  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  in  1810.  He  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  and  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  He  and  his  classmate,  Rev. 
John  Knox,  were  immediately  called  as  colleague  pas- 
tors of  the  Church  in  New  York,  with  Drs.  Kuyper  and 
Milledoler,  and  were  ordained  and  installed  together  by 
the  Classis  of  New  York,  July  14,  1816.  His  ministry 
was  brief,  but  brilliant,  popular,  and  powerful.  He  was 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  fine  classical  and  exegetical 
scholar,  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  characterized  by 
deep  personal  piety  and  faithful  pastoral  service.  A 
pulmonary  disease,  for  which  an  ocean  voyage  and  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies  brought  no  relief,  ended  his 
days,  April  7, 1825,  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  where  his 
grave  and  monument  still  are.  His  death  was  peaceful 
and  happj'.  His  only  publication  was  a  sermon,  which 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  preached  Nov. 
17,  1822,  after  the  yellow  fever  of  that  j-ear  in  New 
York,  and  entitled  The  Pestilence  a  Punishment  for 
Public  Sins.  He  possessed  fine  executive  talents,  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  orgamzcd.  See 
Life  of  Dr.  Livingston,  p.  399, 400;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  ii,  191  ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Ch.  p.  224.     {\\\  J.  R.  T.) 

Strong,  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  and  brother  of  Rev.  Paschal  N.  Strong,  was 
born  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1816,  received  his  theological  educa- 
tion under  Dr.  J.  IM.  :Mason  and  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  settled  in  1819  in  the  Prcsliyteriau  Ciiurch  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  Associate  Re- 
formed churches  of  Chaml)ersl)urgh  and  Sliippens- 
burgh,  Pa.,  1821-22.  In  1822  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1861.  Seldom  does  (iod  give 
to  the  Church  a  more  finely  rounded  and  exalted  char- 
acter. "Resolute,  without  arrogance;  modest,  without 
timidity;  positive  in  his  convictions,  wiilioiit  pride  <if 
will;  persevering,  without  pretension;  diligent,  without 
ostentation  of  intentions;  firm,  without  obstinacy ;  tena- 
cious of  his  moral  and  personal  preferences,  without  big- 


otry or  hypocrisy;  quick  in  his  estimate  of  duties,  with- 
out  wayward  imjiulscs;  devoted  to  duty,  without  thirst 
for  personal  exaltation;  methodical,  without  mechan- 
ical servility  to  circumstances;  learned,  without  pedan- 
try ;  aiul  godly,  without  atTectation  of  sanctity  —  lie 
seemed,  indeed,  to  illustrate  how  natural  (inalilies  may 
be  toned  and  softened  into  v.-ell-nigh  untarnished  beauty 
by  the  power  of  Christ  working  upon  them  all."  He 
was  a  diligent  student,  a  prolific  preacher,  always  ear- 
nest, sedate,  and  pleasant,  solid  and  instructive,  wide- 
awake, and  devoted  to  his  work.  For  thirty-four  years 
he  was  the  stated  clerk  of  the  (Jeneral  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  the  balance-wheel  of  that 
ecclesiastical  body,  yet  so  modest  and  so  genial,  cour- 
teous and  considerate,  that  he  never  appeared  in  the 
least  officious,  and  was  always  deferred  to  with  uiKiues- 
tioning  respect.  There  was  no  appeal  from  his  state- 
ments of  facts  and  of  the  law  of  the  liouse  in  that  assem- 
bly. He  [iresided  over  its  sessions  in  18.'J6.  His  name 
and  services  are  identified  with  almost  every  important 
measure  of  the  Ciiurch  during  the  long  period  of  his 
official  connection  with  it.  His  ministry  was  blessed 
with  a  powerful  revival  which  gave  new  life  to  him 
and  to  his  Church.  His  iiifiuence  on  Long  Island  was 
wide-spread.  He  putdished  a  Hist,  of  Ftatlmsli,  in  Kint/'s 
Count//,  L.  I.  (N.  Y.  1812,  12mo),  which  is  a  memorial 
of  his  industrious  historical  research.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Ch.  p.  222-226;  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  297 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  S.V.     (W.J.  R.T.) 

Strong,  Titus,  a  Protestant  Fpiscopal  clerg\-man, 
was  born  at  Brii^liton,  ^lass.,  Jan.  2(),  1787,  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Boston  in  178S.  His  father  being 
drowned  the  next  year,  young  Strong  was  taken  to  his 
grandfather's  in  Northampton,  and  in  1801  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  printer.  In  July,  1805,  he  undertook 
the  study  of  law,  then  bad  serious  thoughts  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  stage;  but  in  1807  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  under  the  direction  of  Jlr.  Whitman, 
of  Goshen.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  law  «ilHce 
of  H.  Townsend,  of  Dcdham,  came  under  the  infiiiciice 
of  Episcopaliaiiism,  anil  was  admitted  a  candidate  for 
holj-  orders  Oct.  1,  1812.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
March  24,  1814,  at  Dedham,  by  bishop  (iriswold,  and 
priest  March  26,  1815,  and  at  tlie  same  time  was  insti- 
tuted rector  of  St.  James's  parish,  (ireenfield,  !Mass.  He 
retained  this  rectorship  until  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
June,  1855.  He  published  (1812-51)  educational  and 
theological  treatises,  etc. :  —  Sermons :  —  Poems :  —  and 
contributed  to  the  Gospel  .Advocate  and  other  period- 
icals.    See  Sprague,  .-liimils  of  the  A7ner.  Pulpit,  v,  575. 

Strong,  ■William  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  18,  17M2.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  preparatory  education,  graihiated  from 
Yale  College,  Conn.,  in  1813,  studied  theology  privately, 
waslicenscd  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  and  ordained 
pastor  at  Somers,  Conn.,  by  the  Tolland  County  Associ- 
ation in  1814.  Here  he  labored  earnestly  for  twenty- 
five  years,  then  removed  to  Redding,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  preached  for  five  years;  then  accepted 
a  call  from  Vienna  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ])astor  for  ten  years,  when, 
owing  to  infirmities,  he  retired,  ami  removed  to  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  31,  1859.  A  num- 
ber of  his  sermons  have  been  piililished,  and  a  tract, 
The  Sinner  Condemned  .Ah-raili/.  Mr.  Strong  was  an 
ardent  evangelical  preacher,  thoroui;hly  conversant  with 
the  historv  and  poiitv  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson, 
I'resI).  Hist.  Almamic,  1861,  p.  164.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Strong  Drink.     See  Dimnk,  .SrHONr,. 

Strongdsaii  (Iamiio,  in  Mongol  and  Thibetan  my- 
thology, is  a  primeval  and  celcbrateii  kint;  of  Thibet  who 
had  two  wives — Dara  Aekkae  and  Kiiillingtu  Urulln — 
both  of  whom  were  incarnations  of  good  genii.  They 
had  rendered  especially  meritorious  service  to  the  race  of 
maukinil,  inasmuch  as  they  had  aided  the  wise  Chutuk- 
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til  in  removing  its  sin  and  delivering  its  members;  and 
they  were  consetiiiently  accorded  divine  honors. — VoU- 
mer,  Wmttrb.  d.  Mythvl.  s.  v. 

Strophaeus,  an  epithet  applied  in  Greek  mytholo- 
pv  t.i  Ml  iciiri/  in  the  character  ol  porter  (Aristoph.  I'lu- 
tu.-!,  11.");!). 

Strophius,  the  name  of  several  persons  in  Grecian 
niylholiigy.  1.  The  father  of  Scamander  (Homer,  //.  v, 
4!0.  2.  .\  son  of  Crisiis,  king  of  i'hocis  and  father  of 
I'ylades  (Pindar,  I'l/tli.  1 1,  53 ;  Eurip.  Orest.  33  ;  I'ausan. 
ii.  •-".•,  4).    3.  A  son  of  Pylades  and  Electra  (Pausau.  ii, 

u;,  7). 

Stroth,  Fkieduich  Andreas,  a  German  scholar, 
was  horn  at  Triehsees,  in  Poraerania,  March  5,  17.')0. 
For  some  time  he  was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Co- 
biirg,  and  died  .Inne  'Id,  I'Sh,  at  LauchstJidt.  lie  wrote, 
Dissertatio  de  Codice  Alexandrino  (Halle,  1771): — Pro- 
(/nimmii,  quod  Lectiones  nowiitllus  Codicis  Greed  V.  T, 
Krhihil,  qui  Vewtiii  in  Biblic/heca  JS.  Mttrci  A sservatur 
(ibid.  1775):  —  Symbtdif  Criliae  ad  Illustrandam  et 
Kincndiiiidinn  Alexuiidrinorum  Interprehim  Versioiwm 
ex  Justino  Mtir/i/re  aliisque  Piiliibus  Ecclesiasticis  Col- 
hctir,  reprinteil  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium  der  morgen- 
liiwli<chen  und  bihl.  Li/eru/ur,  iii,  313;  vi,  124,  163;  xiii, 
l.W,  Itis  (^Leips.  177«-*S3): — Index  Criticus  Omnium  Co- 
diciim  I'trsioni.i  AlexundrinfE  M (tnuscriptoruui  (ibid.),  v, 
H-2.  134;  viii.  177,  205;  xi.  45.  72.  See  Winer,  Ihind- 
bur/i  ibr  l/uol.  Littrulur,  ii,  794 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 394. 
(H.  P.) 

Stroud,  Asa  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  April  11,  1807.  He  was  converted  in  1823, 
admitted  on  trial  by  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1830,  and 
a|)|Miinted  to  Kanawha  Circuit.  The  following  appoint- 
ments were  filled  by  him  :  Letart  Falls  Circuit,  Charleston 
Circuit,  Parkersburg  and  Athens  circuits,  New  Haven, 
Eaton,  Franklin,  Jlonroe,  Urbana,  South  Charleston, 
Heply,  Cincinnati  Mission,  and  IMilford  Circuit,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  23,  1849.  He  was  a  faithful  preacher  and 
a  most  self-sacriticing  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Cviij'erenreif,  iv,  386. 

Stroud,  Thomas  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episciipal  Church,  South,  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
^[emphis  Conference  in  1840.  In  1841  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arkansas  Conference,  and  continued  to  la- 
bor until  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  November, 
1844.  See  Miuntis  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South.  1845,  p.  23. 

Strout,  George  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  ('ape  Elizabeth,  l\Ie., 
.Jan.  24,  18(i2,  and  united  with  the  Church  April  23, 
1820.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  .Septem- 
ber, 18_>7,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference 
in  1830.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  18;{2,  and  elder  in 
1834.  His  ministry  was  spent  in  the  Maine  and  East 
Maine  confirences.  and  lasted  until  closed  by  death,  at 
Pilt-ston.  ( )ct.  22,  18G8,  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 18(;;»,  p.  145. 

Strout,  Joseph  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (hur.h,  was  born  at  Cornish,  Me.,  in  1833. 
In  184t;  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
He  was  educated  in  the  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary, at  Hucksport,  and  entered  the  Maine  Conference 
in  18.'.7.  His  ministry  was  very  successful,  but  brief, 
as  he  died  .Ian.  2.5,  18(;2,  See  Minutes  <f  Annual  Con- 
fer.nci,  |8t;2,  p.  110. 

Strout,  Oran,  a  minister  of  the  ]\refhodist  Epis- 
copal Chur.h.  was  born  at  N'orib  Poland.  Me.,  Oct.  lo; 
1801.  ami  uhiteii  with  the  Church  when  nineteen.  He 
wnj*  a.hniiied  to  the  Kast  Maine  Conference  in  18.53,  and 
»ii|K-rannualerl  in  \HiV>.  He  .lied  at  Searsmont,  Feb.  23, 
1872.      S.-.-  Mii.ul.s  of  .1  uuwd  Conferences,  1872,  p.  fi7. 

Strozzi,  Bernardo,  called  Capucrinn,  an  Italian 
pniui.r,  WBH  born  nl  (J.iioa  in  1.581,  and  studied  under 
Pictro  .Sorri,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 


the  Capuchin  Order,  and  finally  became  a  secular  priest. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1644,  leaving  many  sacred  pieces, 
which  are  eimmeratetl  in  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gen.  s.  v, 

Strozzi,  Lorenza,  an  Italian  nun,  was  born  at 
Capalia,  near  Florence,  March  6,  1514,  and  brought  up 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  del  Prato,  where  she 
took  the  Dominican  habit  and  devoted  herself  to  relig- 
ious tluties,  teaching,  and  music.  She  composed  hymns 
and  Latin  odes  on  all  the  festivals  (Flor.  1588,  8vo), 
which  were  long  used  in  all  the  services,  and  were 
translated  into  French  by  Pavilion  and  set  to  music  by 
Maudit,     She  died  Sept.  10, 1591. 

Struensee,  Adam,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
Sept.  8, 1708,  at  Xeurippin,in  Brandenburg,  of  a  wealthy 
family,  and  early  began  the  study  of  theology  with  a 
circle  of  young  companions,  who  styled  their  meetings 
colloquia  biblica.  Although  warmly  attached  to  the 
Moravian  count  Zinzendorf,  he  refused  to  join  that 
community.  In  1730  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the 
countess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  who  resided  at  Berleburg, 
and  after  1732  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  Halle, 
and  also  occupied  a  chair  of  theology  there.  In  1757 
he  became  provost  of  the  Church  of  Altona;  and  in 
1761  ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  the  duchies  of 
Sleswig  and  Holstein.  He  died  at  Rendsburg,  June  20, 
1791.  During  all  his  life,  Struensee  was  characterized 
by  an  enlightened  piety  and  a  most  exemplary  and 
amiable  deportment.  He  wrote,  Betrachtungen  iib.  Sonn- 
und  Festtags  Evangelia  (Halle,  1747^8,  1758,4  vols.): 
— Sammlung  erbaulicher  Schriften,  etc.  (ibid.  1755-56,  3 
vols.): — Geddchtnissreden  (ibid.  1756) : — Predigten  (Al- 
tona, 1758-60,3  vols.) : — Theologische  J/ora^ (Flensburg, 
1765): — Theologische  AbhamUung  (Altona,  1765): — Bi- 
blischer  Unterricht  (Halle,  1768). 

Strut  (or  Strutting-piece).  In  carpentry,  any 
piece  that  keeps  two  others  from  approaching,  and  is, 
therefore,  itself  in  a  state  of  compression;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  tie,  which  keeps  the  two  points  of  the  frame 
to  which  its  extremities  are  attached  from  receding,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  tension. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Ar- 
chitect, s.  v. 

Struthers,  Gavin,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  1790.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  lilasgow,  Scotland,  and  after  studying  divinity  was 
called  to  the  Anderston  Kelicf  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
was  ordaineil  in  1817.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  union  between  the  United  Secession 
and  the  Relief  Church,  and  was  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  both  denominations  at 
its  consummation;  also  author  of  Memoirs  of  Ameri- 
can Missiona7ies  (18mo):  —  a  History  of  the  Relief 
Church:  —  and  an  Essay  on  Christian  Union.  Dr. 
Struthers  was  an  earnest  thinker,  and  died  July  11, 
1858.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p." 272; 
AUibone,  Bict.  <fBrit.  and  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v.    (,I.  L.  S.) 

Stryker,  Isaac  P.,  a  missionary  of  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church  to  Borneo,  was  born  at  Harlingen, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  27,  1811,  and  was  brought  up  to  mechanical 
labor,  until  (iod  turned  him  aside  to  prepare  for  the 
(iospel  ministry.  He  began  his  studies  late  in  life, 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1837,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  1840.  In 
N(jvember  of  that  year,,  having  lieen  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  to  the  heathen  by  tlic  Classis  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  sailed  for  Borneo  with  his  classmate  Rev. 
William  T.  Van  Doren  and  wife.  He  died  of  a  swift 
fever  at  Singapore  in  1842,  after  spending  a  year  in 
Java,  as  required  by  the  law  of  the  Dutch  government, 
and  almost  before  the  real  beginning  of  his  missionary 
work.  He  was  a  man  of  fervid  piety,  zealously  earnest 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  among  the  pagans.  The  mission  to 
which  he  belonged,  after  years  of  patient  struggles,  was 
abandoned  in  1849.  Mr.  Stryker  was  unmarried.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church,  p.  473.    ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 
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Stryker,  Peter,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 

was  born  in  New  York  city  in  ITtU,  stiulicd  theohigy 
under  Dr.  Livingston,  was  licensed  liy  tlie  General  Syn- 
od of  the  Kefonned  Church  in  17M8,  and  for  over  for- 
ty years  actively  engaged  as  minister  of  the  following 
churches  of  that  order:  Northampton  and  Southampton, 
Fa.,  1788-90;  Statcn  Island,  17yO-!H;  Ikdleville,  N.  J., 
1794-1809;  Stone  House  Plains,  IH 10-12  ;  Berne,  N.  Y., 
1828-29,  when,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned 
all  pastoral  service.  For  many  years  he  was  the  oldest 
living  clergyman  of  that  Church.  In  his  best  days 
he  is  said  to  have  been  "a  powerful  preacher,  plain, 
practical,  and  pungent — a  real  orator."  His  piety  was 
eminent.  He  said  that  not  a  doubt  of  bis  personal  ac- 
ceptance with  God  beclouded  his  soul  for  several  years 
before  his  departure,  which  occurred  in  1817.  His  end 
was  peace,  and  he  is  remembered  among  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Church.  He  preached  with  equal  ease  in  Dutch 
and  in  English.  See  Corvvin,  Manual  of  the  lief.  Church, 
p.  47-1.     (\V.  J.  R.  T.) 

Strymo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Scamander,  and  wife  of  Laomedon,  the 
king  of  Troy.  Laoraedon's  queen  is,  however,  some- 
times named  Placia  instead. 

Strymon,  a  proper  name  apjilied  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy to  various  persons:  1.  A  son  of  iMars  and  Helice, 
whose  daughter  Terina  was  also  beloved  by  Mars  and 
bore  him  Thrassa.  2.  A  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa.  The  navigable  river  over 
which  Strymon  ruled  was  rendered  unnavigable  by 
Hercules,  who  drove  through  it  the  herds  of  (ieryon. 

Strype,  John,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  born  at 
Stepney,  England,  Nov.  1,  1G43.  After  being  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School  for  six  years,  he  entered  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  July  5,  1G()2,  whence  he  removed  to 
Catharine  Hall,  where  he  took  liis  degree  of  A.B.  in 
16G5,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1G()9.  He  received  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Theydon-Boys,  County  of  Essex,  July 
14,  1G69,  but  left  it  a  few  months  after  on  being  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Low-Leyton.  Although  he  enjoy- 
ed this  preferment  for  over  sixty -eight  years,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  on  Christmas  -  day  for 
sixt3'-six  years  successively,  yet  he  was  never  insti- 
tuted nor  inducted.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Low-Ley- 
ton, he  obtained  access  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  of 
sir  Michael  Hickes,  and  began  from  them  some  of 
those  collections  which  he  afterwards  published.  To- 
wards his  latter  days  he  held  the  sinecure  of  Terring, 
Sussex,  and  was  lecturer  of  Hackney  till  1724,  when  he 
resigned  that  position.  He  died  at  Hackney,  Dec.  11, 
1737.  His  publications  were,  Lvjhtfmi'a  Workx  (Lond. 
1684.  2  vols,  fol.)  : — Memorials  of  A  rchbishop  Craniner 
(1694,  fol.)  -.—Life  of  Sir  Thomm  Smith  (1G98,  8vo)  :— 
Life  and  A  ctions  of  John  Ayliner,  Bishop  of  London  {1701 , 
8vo): — Life  of  Sir  J.  Cheke,  etc.  (1705,  8vo): — Annuls 
of  the  Reformation,  etc.,  in  Em/hind  (1709-31,  4  vols.): 
— Historif  of  the  Life  and  Actiims  of  Ldmnml  Grindal, 
Archbishop  of  Cantei-hury  (1710,  fol.): — Life  and  Acts 
of  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbur;/  (1711, 
fol.): — Life  and  Acts  of  John  IVhitt/ift.  Archbiihop  of 
Canterbury  (1718,  fol.) : — Ecclesiastical  Memorials  (1721, 
3  vols,  fol.) : — Sermons,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Jiiofi.  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  .1  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stuart,  Cohen  M.,  D.D..  a  distinguished  Presby- 
terian divine  of  Rotterdam,  was  a  native  of  Holland  and 
educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land in  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  York  in  October,  1873.  He 
took  an  active  jiart  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  au- 
gust assembly,  and  delivered  tiie  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Adams's  address  of  welcome  to  the  Alli- 
ance. He  also  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church  of  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  pul)lished  among  the  proceedings  of 
that  body.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 


ference of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Netherlands;  a 
very  popular  and  successful  preacher,  and  his  death  was 
a  great  loss-to  the  general  Churcii.  Dr.  Stuart  was  so 
well  pleased  with  tin-  American  Church  and  people  that 
he  expressed  a  desire  while  here  to  remove  to  this 
country  and  settle  among  us,  but  providential  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  wishes  in 
that  respect.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  January,  1879. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Stuart,  Henry  B.  M.  C,  duke  of  York  and  car- 
dinal, grandson  of  James  II  of  England,  was  born  in 
Rome,  March  6,  172.'),  and  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden, 
which  was  lost  by  his  elder  brother,  A(iril  27,  1746,  he 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  ranks.  Benedict  XIV  gave 
him  the  purple,  Jidy  3,  1747,  and  afterwards  the  arch- 
bishopric of  the  Latcran  and  several  other  dignities. 
To  these  Clement  XIII  addetl  other  oflices  which  yield- 
ed hira  rich  revenues.  But  the  French  Revolution 
stripped  him  of  all  these,  and  he  even  sold  his  family 
jewels  in  aid  of  pope  Pius  VI.  George  HI  of  England 
gave  hirn  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  at  Frascati,  July  13,  1807.  To 
him  are  attributed  Constitutiones  Synodales  Kcclesice 
Tusculanm  (Rome,  1764)  and  .Appendix  ud  Tusculatiam 
Synodum  (ibid.  1764),  which,  however,  are  really  the 
works  of  the  Jesuit  Stefanucci.  With  this  prince- 
prelate  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  became  extinct. 

Stuart,  Moses,  a  learned  Congregational  divine, 
was  born  at  Wilton.  Conn..  Alarch  2(!,  1780.  He  early 
began  to  develop  a  taste  for  books,  reading  Edwards  On 
the  Will  when  he  was  oidy  twelve  years  of  age.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale 
College  in  May,  1797,  graduating  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class  in  1799.  The  year  after  he  spent  teach- 
ing in  an  academy  at  North  Fairtield,  Conn.,  and  dur- 
ing a  ])art  of  the  year  following  he  was  principal  of  a 
high-school  in  Danlmry.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1802  at  Danbnry,  but  the  week  iirevious  had  been 
chosen  tutor  in  Yale,  which  position  he  accepted.  Dur- 
ing his  tutorship,  desirous  of  procuring  an  appropriate 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Stuart  borrowed  of  the  pres- 
ident Macknight's  work  On  the  Epistles,  the  perusal  of 
which  awakened  him  to  s|iiritiial  things  and  resulted  in 
his  conversion.  In  the  early  |)art  of  1803  he  coimected 
himself  with  the  Church  in  Yale  College,  began  to  study 
theology  under  president  Dwight,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Haven  for- 
merly served  by  Dr.  Dana,  March  5,  1806.  On  Feb.  28, 
1810,  he  was  inaugurated  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  Andover,  and  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of 
his  duties  luitil  1«48,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence 
of  advancing  age.  After  this,  however,  his  mind  re- 
tained its  wonted  activity,  and  he  published  two  or 
three  works  requiring  minute  and  profound  Biblical 
investigation.  Taking  his  daily  walk,  he  fell,  fractur- 
ing the  lione  of  his  wrist.  He  afterwanis  took  a  severe 
colli,  which  passed  into  a  typhoid  fever  and  issued  in 
death,  Jan.  4,  18.r2.  Mr.  (for  he  refused  the  title  of 
Dr.)  Stuart's  life  was  one  of  incessant  labor,  devoted 
chiefly  to  Biblical  literature.  In  this  he  led  the  way 
in  Ills  own  coimtry  with  most  happy  results.  His  own 
contributions  to  sacred  learning  are  very  valuable;  but 
perhaps  he  did  even  more  by  the  iinjiulse  he  gave  to 
Itiblical  study,  and  the  sound  principles  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis which  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  younger 
brethren,  especially  in  America,  than  by  the  works  which 
he  himself  pidilishcd.  His  chief  writings  are,  a  Gram- 
mar of  the  llihnir  [.{inijuiiiie  (1H13;  of  which  a  5th  cd. 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1H3K): — a  Ihhrnr  Chnstomathy 
{\KV1):— Course  of  Hebrew  Study  (IH30):— a  Grammar 
of  the  Xew  Test.  /Jialecl  (2d  ed.  1841): — Commeulai-y  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  lltbrevs  (1827,  2  vols.;  reprinted,  Lond. 
1S28):— On  the  Epintle  to  the  Iioman.1  (1832;  London, 
1833) :— Ort  the  Apocalypse  (1845;   Edinb.  1847):— On 
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Daniel  {\8b\) -.—Ecclesiasteg  (l8bl):—Prorerhs  (1852): 
Critical  Jlisloi-y  and  Defence  of  the  Old- Test.  Cation 
(1845):— .4  Scriptural  View  of  the  Wine  Question  {\S-\»): 
—Sermons  (1S10-4G).  He  was  also  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Biblical  Repository  anil  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Andover, 
on  which  he  is  styled  "  the  father  of  IJiblical  science 
in  his  native  country."  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  475  ;  Park,  Funeral  Discourse  (1852)  ; 
Meth.  Quar.  Per.  April,  1852 ;  Christian  Review,  April, 
1H52;  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1853. 

Stubble  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  word :  1.  Usually  d|5,  leash  (which  is  inva- 
rial)ly  so  rendered),  so  called  from  its  dryness,  which  de- 
notes the  drj'  halm  of  grain,  partly  as  left  standing  in 
the  fields  (Exod.  v,  12),  and  then  sometimes  burned 
over  (xv,  7;  Isa.  v,  24;  xlvii,  14;  Joel  ii,  5;  Nah.  i, 
10;  Obad.  18),  and  partly  as  broken  up  inio  chaff  by 
treading  out  the  grain,  and  so  separated  by  ventila- 
tion (Job  xiii,  25;  xli,  20  [28];  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  24;  Isa. 
xl,  24;  xli,  2;  Jer.  xiii,  24).  Sec  Chaff.  2.  Once 
"3P,  teben  (Job.  xxi,  18),  properly  straw,  as  used  for 
l)rovender.  See  Straw.  3.  Once  KaXafil}  (1  Cor.  iii, 
12),  which  denotes  in  general  the  stalk  of  grain  after 
the  ears  are  removed  (  Xenoph.  Ver.  v,  18 ;  Sept.  for 
C;?,  Exod.  XV,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  5).  In  Egypt  the  reapers 
only  cut  «ff  the  ears  of  the  corn  with  the  sickle,  leaving 
the  straw,  which  they  deemed  worthless,  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Hence  when  the  cruel  Pharaoh  commanded 
the  Hebrew  brickmakers  to  gather  straw  for  themselves 
(Exod.  V,  12),  though  guilty  of  excessive  tyranny,  he 
did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  ordain  a  physical  im- 
possibility.    See  Bkick. 

Stubbs,  Aaron  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Butler  Countj',  O., 
March  13,  1H30,  and  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
Central  Ohio  Conference  in  September,  1857.  In  April, 
1«(J4,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  32d  Regiment 
of  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  lost  his  health  while  in  the 
army,  was  superannuated  at  the  Conference  of  18G4, 
and  setiled  at  Patterson,  Hardin  Co.,  O.,  where  he  died, 
June  14,  IJStJo.  His  labors  were  very  acceptable  and  use- 
ful.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  18G5,  p.  142. 

Studdiford,  Peter,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  l)(irii  ill  New  York  city  in  17t)3,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumliia  College  in  ITSG,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
John  H.  Livingston.  He  was  licensed  by  tlie  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1787,  and  settled  that 
year  at  Readington,  N.  J.,  having  Bedminster  as  an  as- 
sociate Church  until  1800,  and  then  ministered  at  Read- 
ington alone  until  his  death,  Nov.  30, 182C).  In  1812  he 
was  ap|ii)inled  professor  of  Hebrew  by  the  General  Synod. 
His  record  is  that  of  a  man  of  large  views,  much  learn- 
ing, and  intense  devotion  to  his  ministerial  work.  He 
had  a  great  re|)utation  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher, 
Sometimes  transcending  himself  when  called  upon  in  an 
emergency,  and  always  on  these  occasions  speaking  with 
elaborate  finish  and  great  force.  He  was  noted  as  a  pa- 
triotic citizen,  a  faithfid  jiasior,  and  a  Christian  of  deep 
personal  pietv  and  of  catholic  sentiments.  See  Corwin, 
,)f,noi<i/  .;/•  /iw  j;,f.  Church,  p.  229.      (\V.  J.  R.  T.) 

Studdiford,  Peter  O.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine. 
Win  r»f  tlie  preceding,  was  born  at  Readington,  N.  J., 
Jan.  II,  171(9.  He  early  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
IMirsued  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Academy  at  Bask- 
ingriilge,  N.  J.,  and  sul)se<)uently  at  S<imerville.  In  18U; 
he  graihiatecl  with  the  highest  honor  at  Rutgers  CIol- 
lege,  New  BruiiKwick,  was  occupied  tliree  years  in  teach- 
ing, and  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1X21.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick I'reMbytery  April  27,  1819,  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist by  the  same  iiresbytery  Nov.  28,  1«2I,  and  on  Dec. 
2,  1821,  commenced  his  labors  at  Laiubertville,  N.  J., 


alternating  for  one  year  with  the  Solebury  Church  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  June,  1825,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Lambertville  and  Solebury  churches,  which  re- 
lation existed  inost  happily  tor  a  period  of  forty -five 
years.  He  died  June  5,  18(>fi.  Dr.  Studdiford  was  a 
sound  and  able  theologian,  a  judicious  and  most  instruc- 
tive preacher,  and  admirably  fitted  and  successful  as 
an  educator.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1867, 
p.  204.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Studenz,  in  Slavic  mythology,  is  the  lake  in  the 
gloofny  recesses  of  the  mighty  beech-wood  on  the  island 
of  Riigen,  whose  waters  were  used  to  wash  the  wheels 
of  the  wagon  in  which  the  goddess  Nerthus  had  passed 
through  the  island.  The  slaves  who  performed  that 
labor  were  immediately  drowned.  The  lake  swarmed 
with  fishes,  but  none  were  allowed  to  be  taken  from  it 
because  the}'  belonged  to  the  goddess.  Even  to  ap- 
proach the  lake  was  a  capital  offence. — Vollmer,  Wor- 
terb.  d.  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Studies  OF  the  Clergy.  In  the  early  Church, 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  lead  studious  lives,  and  no 
pleas  were  allowed  as  just  apologies  for  the  contrary. 
Their  chief  studies  were  to  be  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
which  special  attention  was  demanded,  and  the  ap- 
proved writers  and  canons  of  the  Church.  Other  books 
were  to  be  sparingly  and  cautiously  used.  Heretical 
works  were  to  be  read  only  upon  necessity  to  confute 
them  or  caution  others  against  them.  Beyond  this, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human  learn- 
ing, nor  was  there  an  absolute  prohibition  of  it.  Where 
such  study  could  be  made  to  minister  to  divinity,  it  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  and  the  study  of  such 
learning  rightly  applied  did  very  great  service  to  relig- 
ion in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ,  Antiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii,  §  1  sq. 

Studitae,  a  name  given  to  a  branch  of  the  Acceme- 
T^  (q.  V. ).  One  Studius,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  became  one  of  their  order, 
erecting  a  large  monastery  for  himself,  which  was  called 
Studium,  and  the  monks  Sludifw.  In  a  short  time  they 
lost  their  credit  by  joining  the  Nestorians. 

Studites,  Simeon,  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Studium  in  Constantinople 
(see  Miiller,  Stud,  Ccenob.  Constant,  ex  Jlonum.  Byzant, 
Jllustratum  Diss.  [Lips.  1721]),  and  is  credited  with  the 
composition  of  a  series  of  hymns  of  praise  (see  Allatius, 
De  Sym,  Sc?-ipfis  Diatriba  [Par.  1G64],  p.  23). 

Another  Simeon  Studites  is  mentioned  in  Allatius, 
loc,  cit.  p.  152,  as  a  theologian,  homilist,  and  hymnog- 
rapher.  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grceca,  curante  Gottl. 
Christoph.  Harles.  (Hamb.  1808),  xi,  302-519.— Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Studites,  Theodore,  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
iconoclasts  in  the  early  Church,  was  born  in  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  759,  entered  the  Convent  of  Studium  in  781, 
and  was  made  its  abljot,  or  archimandrite,  in  794.  He 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  emperor  Constantine 
Copronymus — a  violent  iconoclast,  who  had  separated 
from  his  consort  and  was  about  to  marry  Theodora — and 
denoimced  the  ban  against  him,  besides  severing  his  re- 
lations with  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  because  the  latter 
would  not  proceed  energetically  against  the  emperor, 
t'onstantine  thereupon  banished  him  to  Thessalonica. 
When  image-worship  was  restored,  Theodore  was  recall- 
ed and  received  into  favor;  but  he  became  involved  in 
fresh  troubles,  this  time  with  the  emperor  Nicephorns, 
who  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  transported  to 
an  island  near  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  initil 
reinstated  in  his  office  by  Michael  Rhangave.  When 
Leo  the  Armenian  renewed  the  attack  on  image-wor- 
ship (>*13),  .Studites  at  once  rose  against  him  with  his 
accustomed  zeal ;  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  warn- 
ed, but  without  residt,  and  then  called  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople which  |)rohibited  iconolatry  (815),  after 
which  he  took  energetic  measures  for  its  repression. 
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Studites  was  confined  at  Mesope,  and  afterwards  (819) 
at  Smyrna.  Balbus  gave  liim  his  liberty  in  821  and 
permitted  the  adoration  of  images  in  private;  but  the 
zeal  of  Studites  soon  compelled  his  renewed  banishment 
from  Constantinople.  He  took  up  his  abode  on  the  isl- 
and of  Chalcis,  and  died  there,  Nov.  11,  820.  He  com- 
posed a  number  of  letters,  poems,  and  other  writings 
against  the  iconoclasts,  for  which  see  IJellarniine,  De 
Scriptotibus  Eccles.  [Colon.  lt)«4],  p.  151.  Part  V  of 
Jacques  Sirmond's  Opvrii  Varia  (Venet.  1728)  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  Theodore  Studites  and  his  writ- 
ings.     Comp.  also  the  literary  references  in  CJieseler, 

Kirchmgesch.  (Boiui,  1846),  H,  i,  10  sq llerzog,  litul- 

Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stuffo,  an  unknown  divinity  worshipped  among  the 
ancient  Saxons,  supposed  to  have  presided  over  their 
drinking  customs  and  to  have  i)een  the  patron  of  revel- 
lers.— VoUmer,  Wurteib.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Stuffs  USED  IN  THE  MiDDLE  AoES.  The  names 
Damask,  Sarcenet  ( Saracenuruin  opus  ),  S>/pers  (  cloth 
of  Cj'prus),  and  Levantine  brocades,  of  silver  and  gold, 
made  in  the  Lebanon ;  Orphreys,  "  the  gold  of  Phrygia ;" 
A  italic  robes,  splendid  cloths  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
embroidery,  veils,  silks,  and  cloths  of  Alexandria,  be- 
speak the  place  of  manufacture.  Byzantium  was  also 
a  considerable  producer.  The  earlier  patterns  are  By- 
zantine, with  flowing  and  geometrical  designs,  animals, 
and  birds.  In  the  13th  century  arms  of  donors  were 
introduced,  and  in  the  14th  century  sjilendid  borders, 
representing  saints,  angels,  and  evangelists,  were  added 
to  vestments.  In  England,  embroidery  of  Alexandria, 
Indian  sarait,  color  de  Painaz,  Turkey-work,  cloth  of 
Antioch,  Tripolis,  Tartaryn,  Tiretaine,  cloth  of  Tyre  (so 
called  from  its  bright  tint).  Tarsus,  India,  Tarse  de  Nak, 
Tuly,  Inde  di  Gangi,  and  Moire  de  Tarse  are  mentioned 
as  used  in  vestments,  all  being  of  Eastern  importation. 
— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Stulir,  Peter  Feddersen,  a  German  scholar,  was 
born  at  Flensburg,  May  28,  1787,  studied  law  at  Kiel, 
and  in  1806  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle.  In 
1821  he  commenced  lecturing  at  the  Berlin  University, 
was  promoted  in  1826  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
died  March  13,  1851.  He  wrote.  Die  Slaaten  des  Alter- 
thiinis  und  der  christl.  Zeit  (Heidelberg,  1811): — Uebe?- 
den  Untergang  der  Naturstuaten  (Berlin,  1812): — ^6- 
handluiu/en  iiber  nordische  Allerthiimer  (ibid.  1817): — 
Die  chinesische  Reichsreligion  und  die  Systeme  der  in- 
dischen  Philosophie  in  ihrem  Verhaltnisse  zur  Offen- 
bamngslehre  (ibid.  1835): — Allgemeine  Geschichte  der 
Religionsformen  der  keidnischen  Volhr  (ibid.  1836-38,  2 
vols.) : — Das  Verhdllnus  der  christlichen  Theologie  zur 
Philosophie  und  Mythologie  (ibid.  1842) : — Vom  Stnats- 
leben  nnch  platonischen,  aristotelischen  und  christlichen 
Grundsdtzen  (ibid.  1850).  See  Regemburger  Conver- 
sations-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Theolog.  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolog.  ii,  1290.     (B.  P.) 

Stukeley,  William,  an  English  divine  and  an- 
tiquarian, was  born  at  Holi)each,  in  Lincolnshire,  Nov. 
7,  1687.  He  was  admitted  into  Bene't  College,  Cam- 
brido'e,  Nov.  7,  1703,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in 
1709.  He  first  began  to  practice  at  Boston,  in  his  na- 
tive county,  but  removed  to  London  in  1717,  where  he 
was  soon  after  elected  F.IJ.S.  The  degree  of  M.I),  he 
took  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  and  was  admitted  a  feUow 
of  the  College  of  Phj-sicians  in  the  year  following. 
Later  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  Church,  and  he 
was  ordained  at  Croydon,  .hdy  20,  1720,  In  October 
following  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  All-Souls', 
Stamford.  He  became  cha])lain  to  the  duke  of  Ancas- 
ter,  and  also  received  from  him  the  living  of  Somerby, 
near  Grantham,  in  1739.  In  1741  he  preached  the  30th 
of  January  sermon  before  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
that  year  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian 
Society.  In  1747  he  vacated  his  preferments  in  the 
country,  and  received  the  rectory  of  St.  ( Jeorge's,  (^leen 
Square.     He  died  March  3, 1765.     In  addition  to  other 


works  on  antiquities,  he  wrote,  Pula-ogrophia  Sacra,  or 
JHscourses  on  the  Monuments  of  Antupiily  that  Relate  to 
Sacred  JJistory  (1736,  4u>):—Slonehenge,  a  Temjde  Re- 
stored to  the  British  Druids  (1740,  fol.)  •.—Abury,a  Tem- 
ple of  the  British  Druids  Described  (1743,  fol.)  :—^Vr- 
ww/w  (1742, 4to;  1750,  4to;  1756,  8vo).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  8.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Stumbling-block  (brciSTS,  mikshol,  irp6<TK0fifia, 
which  literally  denote  any  object  over  which  a  person 
may  trip  the  foot,  and  hence,  figuratively,  a  cause  of 
ruin  or  disgust;  but  nb'JI'p,  maksheldh,  is  oidy  used 
of  a  physical  "  r«tV'  [Isa.  iii,  6],  or  an  idid  ["  stumbling- 
block,"  i.  e,  incitement  to  apostasy,  Zeph.  i,  6  ]  ;  and 
aKHV^aXov  [1  Cor.  i,  23;  1  John  ii,  10;  Kev.  ii,  14; 
elsewhere  "oflFence"]  is  properly  the  trap-stick  to  which 
the  bait  is  fastened  in  a  snare).  The  roads  in  Eastern 
countries  are,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  ac- 
customed tracks,  worn  to  something  like  a  level  by  the 
passing  of  travellers  and  caravans.  See  Koai>.  When 
rocks  and  stones  are  placed  in  these  tracks,  riders  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  stumbling  of  the 
horses;  and  hence  Isaiah  (Ixiii,  13),  describing  God's 
glorious  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  says, 
"  He  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  a  horse  in  the  wil- 
derness, that  they  should  not  stumble."  Kobbers  and 
plundering  liordes  frequently  placed  huge  stones  and 
branches  of  trees  across  the  roads,  as  stumbling-blocks 
to  check  and  perplex  caravans,  in  order  that  they  might 
attack  them  during  the  confusion  which  such  impedi- 
ments would  necessarily  create.  Thus  (Jer.  vi,  21), 
"Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Beliold,  I  will  lay 
stumbling-blocks  before  this  people,  and  the  father  and 
the  sons  together  shall  fall  upon  them;  the  neighbor 
and  his  friend  shall  perish"  (see  Hackett,  Jllust.  of  Script. 
p.  19,  22).     See  Offence. 

Stunz,  S.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  born  at  Albion,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  March  26, 
1828,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1850,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Allegheny  College,  June,  1><54.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  united  with  the  Erie  Conference; 
and  while  tilling  his  last  appointment,  acted  as  princi- 
pal of  Carrier  .Seminary,  In  1869  he  received  a  super- 
numerary relation  and  took  up  his  residence  in  James- 
town, N,  Y.,  where  he  died,  Oct,  30, 1870,  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  178, 

Sturge,  JosErii,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  was  born  at  IClbirlon,  in  the 
County  of  (ilouccster,  Aug.  2,  1793,  Early  in  life  he 
entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  achieved 
great  success.  As  corn  -  factors,  the  firm  of  J,  &  C. 
Sturge  secured  a  distinction  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
firm  in  (ireat  Britain.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  many 
reform  and  philanthropic  movements,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  some  of  tlie  most  distinguished  ])hilanihro- 
pists  of  his  day.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  repre- 
sented Birmingham,  Nottingiiam,  and  Leeds,  and  was 
alwaj'S  foinid  on  the  si<le  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  entire  alirogation 
of  capital  punishment.  He  labored  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  of  prisons.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  tlie  temperance  cause,  going  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  sell  his  barley  for  malting  (lurposcs.  He  was  also 
the  promoter  of  the  Sabl)alh-school  movement  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  But  the  two  great  oiijecls  which, 
for  thirty  vears  of  ids  life,  secured  the  unflagging  inter- 
est of  .Foseph  Sturge  were  the  abolition  of  slaverj'  and 
the  promotion  of  |)erinanent  and  universal  peace.  The 
result  ofiiie  long-continued  labors  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  England  was  the  proclamation  of  unconditional 
liberty  to  every  slave  in  all  her  colonial  possessions, 
the  same  to  take  effect  Aug.  1,  ltS3«.  His  advocacy 
of  peace  on  Christian  principles  gave  him  a  reputation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.     His  efforts  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  a  submission  of  nntionnl  difficulties  to  arbi- 
tration rather  tlinn  to  the  sword  are  well  known.  He 
promoted  and  arranged,  in  conjunction  with  like  spirits 
with  himself,  the  peace  congresses  which  were  lield  an- 
niiallv  from  IHIH  to  1«.')2  at  lirussels,  I'aris,  Frankfort, 
London,  and  Kdinburgh.  The  intluence  of  these  pub- 
lic gatherings  of  the  friends  <.<{  peace  was  widely  ex- 
tended and  of  the  most  benelicial  character.  In  labors 
like  these  Joseph  Sturge  devoted  the  busy  years  of  a 
life  reaching  on  to  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten. 
He  died  in  Birmingham,  Knglaml,  May  14,  18.39.  See 
Memoir,  bv  Tract  .\ssociation  of  Friends  (Philadelphia). 
(J.  C.  S.)  ' 

Sturges,  .\i.KitKD  G Ai.i.ATiN,a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  L'niontown,  Pa.,  IMarch  11,  1813. 
He  experienced  religion  in  182!l,  was  licensed  to  exhort 
and  subseipiently  to  preach  in  18:52.  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Pittsburg  C'lmference  in  1833,  and  appointed  to  Gus- 
tavus  Circuit,  Warren  District.  In  1834  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  .Salem  Circuit;  in  1835  was  admitted  into  full  con- 
nection, and  appointed  to  Erie  station;  in  1836,  to  Hud- 
son Circuit;  in  l«37,  to  Painsville  Circuit;  in  1838-9, 
to  Kavenna  Circuit;  in  1840-41,  to  Warren;  in  1842, 
to  Poland  Circuit;  in  1843,  to  Youngstown;  in  1844,  to 
Meadville,  where,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  labor.  He  died  Nov.  4,  184.5.  Mr. 
Sturges  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order  as  a  min- 
ister. The  high  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  six  years  in  succession  he 
was  elected  to  the  responsible  office  of  conference  sec- 
retarv.  .See  Mimtles  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  53. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Sturm,  Christoph  Christian,  was  born  at  Augs- 
burg, .lan.2,j,  174(1,  and  studied  at  .Jena  and  Halle.  From 
Halle,  where  he  preached  lirst,  he  was  called  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  finally  became  the  pastor  primarius  of 
St.  Peter's.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Aug.  2G,  1780.  Sturm 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  devotional  books  and  hymns. 
One  of  his  hymns.  Aiifirf/nwlen,  (lufrstandcn,  has  been 
translated  into  Knglish  by  N.  L.  F.,  in  the  Afonthli/  lie- 
lir/ioiis  MiKjiizine,  18G5,  xxxiii,  202:  "Christ  is  risen, 
Christ  is  risen."  One  of  his  works  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  Ihe  European  languages,  and  is  known  in 
English  under  the  title  of  lie  flections  on  the  Works  of  God 
(often  printed).  For  others,  see  Herzog,  Renl-Kncyklop. 
8.  v.;  Hoefer,  Xour.  liiofj.  (lenerule,  s.  v.  See  also  Wi- 
ner, //iiniWur/t  der  Iheohxj.  lAteraiur  (index) ;  Zuchold, 
Jiihl.  ThciiL  ii,  1292;  Theohtfj.  U nirersal-Lexikon,  s.  v.; 
Koch,  (Ivsch.  </.  deulsrhvn  Kirclienliedes,  vi,  357  sq. ;  Re- 
gensburger  Conversiitioiis-Lea-ikon,  s.  v. ;  Federsen,  /Sturm^s 
Leben  urul  Charakler  (Hamburg,  178G).     (B.  P.) 

Sturm  OF  Fri.i>A,  a  disciple  of  Boniface,  and  first 
abbcit  cif  Fulda,  belonged  Uj  a  noble  family  living  in  the 
province  of  Xaiificum  (Havaria),  and  was  born  A.I).  710. 
His  parent*,  intluenceil  by  Boniface,  devoted  their  son 
to  the  Church,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  that 
missicnary.  He  now  travelled  with  his  preceptor  for  a 
time,  and  then  retired  into  the  Monastery  of  Fritzlar,  to 
engage  in  scientific  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Wigliert.  In 
733  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  at  once 
began  to  engage  in  missionary  labors  among  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  comminiilies.  His  leading  purpose 
wasihe  dissemination  of  (Jospcl  truih  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  worship;  but  he  was  also  earnest  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  higher  morality  among  his  hearers. 
After  three  years  of  successful  labors,  however,  he  felt 
.bimwlf  constrained  to  enter  u|)on  a  life  of  greater  au- 
sterity. Itonifacc  apjiroved  of  his  design,  and  directed 
him,  for  it»  realization,  as  well  as  for  the  nccomiilish- 
ment  of  an  inteniion  of  his  own  to  found  a  large  mon- 
amery  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  through  incursions 
of  the  .Saxons,  to  exjilore  the  country  for  a  suita- 
ble Nile  on  whicli  to  erect  a  religious  esiablishment. 
Accompanied  by  two  associates,  Sturm  entered  the  un- 
known wilderness,  and  in  three  days  found  a  place  whicli 


seemed  to  offer  ever}-  requisite  except  the  assurance  of 
quiet,  as  it  was  situated  too  near  the  territories  of  the 
hostile  Saxons  to  justify  the  hope  that  it  would  remain 
undisturbed.  At  a  later  day  archbishop  Lullus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface,  founded  there  the  Monastery  of  Hers- 
feld  (7ti8)  ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Boniface,  a  safer  place 
was  to  be  sought.  Sturm  now  ventured  into  the  forest 
alone,  braving  its  wild  beasts  and  its  hordes  of  heathen, 
until  he  reacheti  the  spot  where  Fulda  now  stands,  and 
there  he  found  the  situation  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
He  returned  to  Hersfeld,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  convent;  and  Boniface  repaired  to  the  em- 
peror Carloman  to  procure  a  donation  of  the  land.  At  the 
beginning  of  744,  Sturm,  accompanied  by  nine  monks, 
took  solemn  possession  of  the  locality,  and  rapidly  pushed 
forward  the  building  and  arrangement  of  the  proposed 
establishment.  When  completed,  it  assumed  the  name 
of  the  stream  on  which  it  stood,  and  received  Sturm  as 
its  abbot.  Tlie  number  of  monks  rapidly  increased,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  arrange  the  plan  of  their  govern- 
ment and  of  their  ordinary  life  according  to  some  strict 
svstem  ;  and  to  this  end  a  commission,  to  which  Sturm 
belonged,  was  sent  to  Italy  to  study  the  methods  in  vogue 
among  the  Benedictines  of  that  land.  The  Convent  of 
Monte-Casino  seemed  to  them  to  afford  lessons  in  ad- 
ministration of  especial  value.  They  returned  after 
having  been  absent  a  year,  Sturm  being  detained  on 
the  journey  by  a  severe  illness  at  Kitzingen,on  the  Main; 
and  after  their  arrival  the  discipline  of  Monte-Casino 
was  introduced  in  all  its  strictness.  Some  of  the  broth- 
ers prayed,  studied,  or  taught,  while  others  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  results  of  their 
industry',  joined  with  the  donations  of  wealthy  patrons, 
greatly  enriched  the  convent,  extended  its  fame,  and 
heightened  the  reputation  of  its  abbot.  When  Lullus 
succeeded  Boniface  as  archbishop,  this  peaceful  state  was 
rudely  disturbed.  Sturm  demanded  that  the  body  of 
Boniface  should  be  interred  at  Fulda,  as  Boniface  him- 
self had  desired ;  but  the  clergy  of  Mayence,  headed  by 
Lullus,  refused  consent,  and  procured  an  order  from  king 
Pepin  for  the  interment  of  the  remains  at  Mayence. 
Lullus  finally  yielded.  Another  cause  of  trouble  lay 
in  the  archbishop's  assumption  of  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship over  the  monastery,  and  of  consequent  supervision 
of  its  temporalities,  which  Sturm  regarded  as  an  inva- 
sion of  his  privileges.  At  the  same  time,  three  monks, 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  strictness  of  Sturm's 
rule,  charged  him  with  treason  against  the  king,  and 
secured  his  citation  before  the  court;  and  when  Sturm, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  refused  to  defend 
himself,  the  anger  of  Pepin  caused  his  banishment  to 
the  Monastery  of  Juinedica  (now  Jumieges),  near  Rou- 
en. Lullus  now  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Fulda ;  but  as  the  monks  drove  away  a 
priest  whom  he  had  appointed  abbot,  he  gave  way,  and 
allowed  them  to  choose  for  themselves.  They  selected 
Prczzold,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Sturm,  who  at  once  be- 
gan to  labor  for  the  pardon  of  his  former  superior;  and, 
as  other  monasteries  used  their  intluence  in  the  same 
direction,  the  end  was  attained.  Sturm  was  recalled  to 
court  and  reconciled  to  the  king;  and  when  Prezzold 
and  his  brothers  of  Fulda  petitioned  for  Sturm's  resto- 
ration to  the  monastery,  the  king  consented,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, removed  the  monastery  from  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Lidlus  (7(;2).  A  quiet  a'ra  now  began  in  the 
life  of  Sturm,  which  continued  until  his  death.  He 
grew  in  the  royal  favor  constanlly,  and  l)y  his  practical 
genius  accomplished  many  results  which  increased  the 
material  welfare  of  his  neighborhood.  In  the  beginning 
of  Charlemagne's  reign  he  was  employed  to  |)reserve 
peace  between  the  king  and  the  powerful  duke  Thas- 
silo  of  Bavaria,  and  was  completely  successfid.  A  wider 
sphere  opened  before  him  when  (^liarlemagne  made  war 
on  the  Saxons,  in  772,  and  ordered  a  host  of  priests  and 
other  clergy  to  accompany  the  army  in  order  to  convert 
the  con()iu'red  heathen.  Sturm  was  especially  promi- 
nent in  this  work,  and  achieved  some  real  successes,  as 
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appears  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  noble  Saxons 
followed  him  to  Fulda  fur  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith.  In  acknowledf^mcnt  of  his  services,  Charlemairne 
donated  to  the  Convent  of  Fulda  an  important  royal  ilo- 
main  situated  in  IIainnielbur<,s  on  the  Saale  (.Jan.  7, 
777).  When  the  campaiitn  af^ainst  the  Saxons  was  re- 
peated, in  order  to  |)unisii  them  for  their  revolt,  Sturm 
was  again  ordered  to  attend  the  expedition  ;  but  his  age 
forbade  so  great  a  demand  on  his  strength,  ami  he  was 
left  behind.  He  returned  to  Fulda.  and  died  Dec.  17, 
779.  lie  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Fulda,  and  a 
simple  monument  was  placed  over  his  remains.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1 139  po])e  Innocent  II  canonized  the 
worthy  abbot,  and  in  14;)9  bishop  John  of  WUrzburg 
ordered  a  diocesan  festival  in  his  honor.  See  Eigel 
(abbot  of  Fulda818-82-2),  Vita  Stiirmi,  in  iMabillon,  Acf. 
SS.  Ord.  S.  liened.  Snc.  VIII,  ii, '242-259,  and  in  Fertz, 
Monum.  Smpt.  ii,  305-377;  also  Sturmius  I5run,  Le- 
hensgesch.  d.  heil.  Slurmiiis,  etc.  (1779,  8vo) ;  Hist.  Lit. 
de  la  France,  iv,  161 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Lut.  Med.  et  Iiifim. 
yEtalis,  iv,  214;  Rettberg,  Kirc/ienr/esch.  Deutschhinds 
(Gott.  1846),  vol.  i;  Schwartz,  Lchen  d.  liHl.  Sturmius 
(Fulda,  1858).— Ilerzog,  Re(d-Enrijklop.s.  v, 

Sturm,  Jacob,  administrator  of  the  government 
of  Strasburg,  a  statesman  and  iidlueniial  promoter  of 
the  cause  of  the  IJeforniation,  was  born  in  1489.  His 
education  was  largely  guided  by  Wimpfeling,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and  who  preserved  him 
from  falling  into  the  toils  of  monkish  preceptors,  and 
brought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  classics  instead. 
In  1505  he  was  a  master  of  arts,  and  in  loOt!  a  member 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Freil)urg.  Kiiiouming  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  priest,  he  travelled  in  ditlerent 
lands,  and  in  1514  joined  the  literarv  association  of  Stras- 
burg, to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  classics.  In  1522  he 
recommended,  for  the  reformation  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  that  thorough  grammatical  instruction 
should  precede  the  study  of  the  classics;  that  Agricola's 
methtid  of  logic  should  be  adopted  ;  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  mathematics;  and  that  in  theologj' 
scholasticism  should  be  replaced  by  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church  fa- 
thers. He  became  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and 
in  1526  chief  magistrate,  in  every  position  displaying  so 
much  ability  and  character  as  to  occasion  the  coining 
of  a  medal  in  his  honor,  lie  advocated  lil)crty  of  eon- 
science  in  religious  matters,  and  recognised  neither  em- 
peror nor  pope  as  his  spiritual  head;  but  he  desired, 
also,  that  all  believers  in  the  Gospel  should  unite  their 
energies  for  the  common  work.  As  a  statesman,  he  ad- 
vocated an  alliance  of  the  (Jermans  and  Swiss,  in  order 
that  a  stronger  front  might  be  presented  to  the  liomish 
powers.  At  Spires,  in  1529,  he  defended  the  action  of 
Strasburg  in  having  caused  the  cessation  of  the  mass 
in  the  previous  year,  and  joined  the  evangelical  princes 
in  their  protest,  besides  uniting  with  Philip  of  Hesse  to 
prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  Swiss.  He  attended 
the  Marburg  Colloquy,  and  in  1530  united  with  other 
delegates  in  presenting  the  Coufcssio  Tctrupdlitinm  at 
Augsburg.  His  endeavors  to  unite  the  Saxons  and 
the  South  Germans  were  indefatigable,  though  unsuc- 
cessful. He  participated  in  the  deliberations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Wittenberrj  Concord  of  1536.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  was  cnable<l  to  accomplish  the  work  of  establish- 
ing a  gymnasium  at  Strasburg.  having,  in  1528,  become 
a  member  of  the  board  of  scholarclis  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  direction  of  ))ulilic  instruction.  During  the 
period  of  the  Interim  he  not  oidy  preserved  the  peace 
in  Strasburg,  but  also  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
city.  He  was  venerated  by  all  parties,  and  prominently  I 
employed  in  all  the  great  events  of  his  time  and  conn-  j 
trv,  having  been  Strasburg's  representative  at  political 
and  religious  convocations  no  less  than  ninety-one  times 
between  1525  and  1552.  His  rich  acipiaiutance  with 
men  and  events  enabled  him  to  afford  \ahiable  assist-  I 
ance  to  his  friend  Sleidan  ((p  v.)  in  the  preparation  of  j 
the  latter's  great  historical  woik.     He  died  Oct.  30, 


1553,  leaving  behind  the  reputation  of  a  model  Chris- 
tian patriot.  His  library  was  donated  to  the  Strasburg 
School. —  Ilerzog,  Real-luicyklnp.  s.  v. 

Sturm,  Johann,  a  famous  Protestant  schoolman, 
was  born  at  Sleiila  in  1507,  and  graduated  at  Louvain, 
where  he  also  managed  a  printing-ofHce  in  comiection 
with  Prof  lludiger  IJescius,  and  published  several  (Jreek 
works.  To  sell  his  books,  he  W(rnt  to  Paris,  and  while 
there  was  inviteil  to  deliver  public  lectures,  which  he 
did.  taking  dialectics  for  his  subject,  and  following  the 
method  of  H.  Agricola.  At  this  time,  too,  he  adopted 
the  i)rinciples  of  the  Heformation.  In  1.534  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  and  the  bishoi)  of  Paris  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  reiniite  the 
Protestant  and  the  Komish  Church.  In  1.537  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  (Jymnasium  of  Strasburg.  In  his 
new  position  he  advocated  a  uinon  of  classical  culture 
and  evangelical  piet^-,  the  exaltation  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  the  expense  of  the  vernacidar,  the  utter  rejec- 
tion of  scholastic  methods  and  quibbles,  the  simplifying 
of  dialectics,  etc.  On  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium  in 
1538,  he  was  appointed  rector  for  life.  'I'hough  a  Prot- 
estant, he  retained  his  I'riendship  for  many  Itomaii  Cath- 
olic scholars,  and  hojied  that  the  difl'erences  between  the 
two  communions  might  be  removed — an  idea  frequently 
expressed  by  him,  e.  g.  in  a  criticism  of  the  popish  Con- 
silium de  Kmcndtmda  Krchsiii.  1 538.  II  e  possessed  rare 
oratorical  and  diplomatic  aliilities,  and  was  accordingly 
often  employed  in  negotiations  and  missions  by  the 
Strasburg  and  other  Protestant  governments,  and  even 
by  the  French  king.  In  1540  he  attended  the  collocpiies 
of  Ilageiiau  and  Worms,  and  in  1.541  that  of  Katisbon. 
In  1545  he  co-operated  with  other  agents  of  (Jermany 
in  settling  a  peace  between  Kngland  and  France:  and 
afterwards,  on  the  breaking-out  of  the  Smalcald  war, 
was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  court  of 
Francis  I  to  secure  help.  Sturm,  iiitluenced.  perhaps, 
by  his  personal  intimacy  with  many  French  Protestants 
and  also  with  Calvin,  inclined  to  the  Keformed  rather 
than  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacrament,  while  the 
clergy  of  Strasburg  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Ke- 
formed theology.  Frecpient  disputes  were  the  natural 
consequence,  whose  bitterness  was  increhseii  by  his  per- 
sistent care  for  the  fugitive  Huguenots  that  were  settled 
in  the  city.  He  also  induced  the  scholarclis  to  appoint 
Hcformcd  professors,  defended  Zanclii,  who  was  charged 
with  being  a  Calvinist.  and  by  such  means  excited  the 
persistent  hostility  of  his  clerical  opponents.  He  was 
charged  by  duke  Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  (iymnasium  of  Lauenburg  in  15t)4, 
and  two  years  afterwards  obtained  for  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg the  imperial  authorization  for  an  academy  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  plans.  After  this  period  no  cheering 
incidents  marked  his  life.  The  theological  conflict  de- 
veloped increased  fury.  Apparently  Settled  by  the  de- 
cision of  arbitrators  in  1575,  it  became  more  virulent 
than  before  when  Sturm  o|ipo>ed  the  reception  of  the 
Form  of  Concord.  His  oiipoiients  linally,  in  1.581,  in- 
duced the  njagistracy  to  deprive  him  of  the  rectorate 
which  he  had  held  during  forty  years.  F^xasperated  by 
the  indignity,  he  appealed  to  the  Chamber  at  Spires, 
but  died  in  15H9,  before  the  case  was  decided.  His  plan 
of  instruction  became  the  model  for  many  schools  of 
(Jermany,  and  his  name  has  c<inie  down  to  our  time 
among  the  most  honored  of  his  time,  no  less  on  account 
of  his  noble  character  than  of  his  learning  and  far-reach- 
ing labors  for  Protestant  education  an<l  freedom.  See 
Schmidt,  Im  Vie  et  les  Trarniix  de  J  tun  Sturm  (Strasb. 
1855). — Hcrzog,  Rml-FnryUop.  s.  v. 

Sturt,  .loiiN.  an  F.nglish  engraver,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  lii.").s,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  the 
pupil  of  Poliert  White.  His  chit  f  excellence  lay  in 
the  engraving  of  letters,  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
they  were  executed.  He  died  in  1730.  His  best  work 
is  the  Jlonk  oj" Common  Prayer,  which  he  engraved  on 
silver  plates.     The  fop  of  every  page  is  ornamented 
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with  a  small  historical  vignette  (Lond.  1717,  8vo).  lie 
also  engraved  the  Lord's  I'mytr  within  a  circle  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  silver  penny.  See  Chalmers,  Bkxj. 
JJkt.  s.  V. 

Sturz,  FuiKDHicii  Wii.iikl:m,  a  German  scholar, 
was  tK>rn  ^lay  14,  17G-2,  at  Erbisdorf,  near  Freiburg. 
He  studied  theology  and  pliilosojihy  at  Leipsic,  and 
was  appointed  in  ITMJS  professor  of  elocution  at  liera; 
in  l?<o;$  he  was  called  to  (irimraa  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy, retired  from  his  office  in  1823,  and  died  May  20, 
1?<32.  He  wrote,  De  IHulecto  Akxuiuhina  Ratione  si- 
mul  Ihtbita  Version,  Libr.  Vet.  Test.  ^'/wc.  (Lips.  1786): 
— De  DitiUcto  Mucedonka  et  A  lexandrina  (ibid.  1808) : — 
Jje  IHulecto  Mexttndrina  ((iera,  1788-94,  diss,  i-iv): 

Circuiiickio  a  Barbdris  Geiilibus  ad  ./udceos  Trunslata 

(ibid.  171tl);  and  edited  Zonitrw  Glossce  Sua-ai  N.  T. 
(Grimma,  1818).  See  Winer,  /Iitndbuch  der  theolog. 
Literatur,  i,  126, 128,  885;  ii,  795;  Ret/en-sburr/er  Conver- 
sations-Lexikon,  8.  V. ;  Fiirst,  Bibl'Jud.  iii,  395.     (B.  P.) 

Stutson,  NEi-soN.a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cluircli,  was  born  at  Monson,  JIass.,  Sept.  20, 1829, 
and  was  converted  wlieu  about  nineteen.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wilbraham,  graduated  from  college  in  1858, 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1859.  In 
1«G9  he  spent  three  months  in  Europe  to  recruit  his 
health,  but  it  continued  to  decline  until  he  died,  April 
16, 1871,  at  Springtield,  Mass.  Mr.  Stutson  was  a  man 
of  many  rare  and  valuable  ipialities.  See  Minutes  of 
.1  nnunl  Conferences,  1872,  p.  48. 

Stuttgart,  Synod  of,  held  in  the  year  1559.  It 
was  convened  by  duke  Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg, 
with  U>e  purpose  of  bestowing  a  formal  sanction  on  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  had  been 
previously  recognised,  but  was  threatened  by  divisions 
in  the  churches  of  the  duchy  itself,  and  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lutheran  confession  in  the  adjoining  pa- 
latinate. It  was  composed  of  the  four  general  superin- 
tendents and  the  spiritual  and  lay  members  of  the  con- 
sistory, together  with  the  rector,  dean,  and  professors 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen.  On  Dec.  19  it 
adopted  the  formulary  issued  in  the  following  year,  un- 
der the  title  Confessio  et  Doctrina  Theolof/orum  et  Mi- 
n'tstrorum  Verbi  LHcini  in  Ducatu  Wirtemb.de  VeraPrce- 
sentia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Jesu  Christi  in  Caena  Do- 
minicit.  It  begins  with  an  exhortation  based  on  Eph. 
iv,  14,  and  proceeds  to  declare,  on  the  alleged  basis  of 
the  Scri|)tures  and  the  A  ufjshui-g  Confession — 1.  That  in 
t  lie  sacrament  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  given 
and  received  with  the  bread  and  wine,  b\'  virtue  of  the 
wonl  or  institution  of  Christ;  2.  That  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  not  changed  ;  nor  do  they  simply 
serve  as  types,  but  the  actual  substance  of  Christ's  body 
an<l  iilood  is  given  with  the  unchanged  substance  of 
liread  and  wine;  3.  That  the  union  i)f  these  substances 
is  sacramental,  so  that  no  sacrament  exists  when  the 
lireail  and  wine  are  not  used ;  4.  The  objection  against 
the  ui>ii|uity  of  Christ's  body  based  on  his  ascension  to 
heaven  is  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  the 
I/ird  ''ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might 
fdl  all  tiMiigs"(Eph.  iv,  10),  5.  Not  only  the  faithful 
and  worthy,  but  also  the  unworthy,  partake  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament;  the  latter,  however, 
to  their  destruction,  etc.  The  Confession  of  ^tntti/art 
lias  been  regar.led  by  Planck  and  (Jieseler  as  the  first 
formulating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  uliicpiity  of  the  body 
of  Ciirist;  but  the  fundamental  princijile  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  was  tlie 
ubi(|uity;  and  Hrentiiis,  the  hading  spirit  in  the  Stmt- 
gart  Synod,  had  express<Ml  the  o|>inion  tliat  Christ's  hu- 
man nature  particijiates  in  all  respects  in  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  in  his  lar^'cr  (''itirhitin  of  the  year  1551. 
(  alvin  complains  of  the  "  L'bi(|uists"  of  Wiirtemberg  in 
a  letter  to  .J.  .Vtidrea;,  dated  15.56.  It  remains  to  be  add- 
ed that  Lutherans  received  the  decisions  of  this  synod 
with  iniirh  hesitation,  because  of  objectionable  cxpres- 
oions  involved  in  them,  e.  g.  that  the  blessing  of  the  sac- 


rament differs  specifically  from  other  gracious  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  blessing  of  the  sacrament  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  communicant ;  that  the  bless- 
ing of  the  sacrament  is  conditioned  solely  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  exalted  (iod-man,  etc.  In  the  event,  a  reac- 
tion took  place  in  the  Wiirtemberg  churches  which 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  rational,  Melancthonian 
view.  See  Pfaff,  Acta  et  Scripta  I'ubl.  Eccl.  Wirtemb. 
(1720);  Plank,  Gesch.  d.  pi-ofest.  Lehrbef/riff'es,  vol.  v; 
Heppe,  Gesch.  d.  deutsck.  Prot.  vol,  i.  —  Herzog,  Reul- 
Encyklop.  s.  V,    See  Melancthon  ;  Ubiquity. 

Stygius,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  surname  of  Pluto. 

Style,  Old  and  New.     See  Calendar, 

Stylites  {arvKTrai,  Kiovlrai)  or  pillar  suitits,  a  class 
of  anchorets  who  took  up  their  abode  on  loftj-  pillars, 
where  the  limited  space  forbade  their  sitting  or  lying 
down,  and  obliged  them  to  stand  continually  (hence  sta- 
tiomirii),  protected  only  by  a  lattice-work  or  board  rail- 
ing, or  by  a  wall,  from  falling,  and  exposed  to  the  oiien 
sky  by  day  and  night,  in  both  summer  and  winter.  See 
Pillar  Saints. 

The  founder  of  this  class  of  Christian  fakirs  was  Sim- 
eon, called  the  Syrian,  or  the  older,  who  lived  in  the  5th 
century,  under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  II  (408-450) 
and  his  successors.  He  was  a  native  of  Sisan,  or  Sesan, 
in  Northern  Syria,  on  Mount  Amanus,  and  was  of  Chris- 
tian parentage.  He  was  born  in  390  or  391,  and  in 
childhood  watched  his  father's  flocks  in  the  solitude  of 
his  native  mountain  region.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
entered  a  Christian  church  for  the  first  time,  and  re- 
ceived impressions  which  led  to  his  adoption  of  a  mo- 
nastic life.  He  spent  two  years  in  a  convent  near  his 
home,  and  ten  more  in  St.  Eusebonas's  convent,  near  Te- 
leda,  and  in  the  latter  place  especially  excelled  all  his  as- 
sociates in  the  rigorous  harshness  of  his  ascetical  prac- 
tices. After  a  time  he  removed  to  Tel-Nescin,  or  Tela- 
nessa  {TiKavi(yoc,  Theod.),  near  Antioch,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  hut  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Wliile 
there  he  fasted  forty  days,  absolutely  without  partaking 
of  food,  in  imitation  of  Moses  and  Elijah  ;  and  not  only 
did  this  practice  become  his  regular  custom  during  the 
fasts  of  Lent,  but  he  added  to  it  the  notion  of  spending 
the  entire  period  standing  on  his  feet,  for  which  purpose 
he  caused  himself  to  be  bound  to  an  upright  stake.  Af- 
ter spending  three  years  in  this  hut,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  (navdpa,  claustrwn)  and 
had  himself  fastened  to  a  rock  by  a  chain  twenty  cubits 
long.  By  this  time  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  pie- 
ty had  spread  abroad,  and  multitudes  came  to  look  upon 
him,  and  quarrelled  to  touch  his  clothing,  which  in- 
duced him  to  erect  a  pillar  within  his  niandra,  which  he 
mounted,  and  upon  which  he  supported  himself  by  be- 
ing bound  to  an  upright  post  (about  420).  Soon  that 
support  became  unnecessary,  and  he  was  able  to  obtain 
what  rest  he  recjuired  by  holding  fast  to  the  lattice  with 
which  he  was  surrounded.  The  first  pillar  was  only  six 
or  seven  cubits  high  ;  but  he  caused  its  heiglit  to  be  re- 
peatedly increased,  so  that  it  was  at  last  thirty-six  cu- 
bits high ;  and  at  this  altitude  he  spent  the  last  thir- 
ty years  of  his  life,  from  429.  The  monks  of  the  ad- 
joining desert  sought  to  test  him  by  ordering  him  to 
descend  from  his  [lillar;  but  as  he  declared  his  immediate 
readiness  to  obey,  the_v  desisted,  and  acknowledged  a 
divine  call  to  the  course  of  life  be  had  ailopled  in  his 
case.  From  sunset  until  the  ninth  hour  of  the  next 
day  he  was  engaged  in  devotional  exercises;  after  that 
time  he  was  accessible  to  all  except  women.  Not  even 
his  own  mother  was  permitted  to  enter  his  maiulra.  He 
disjiensed  counsel,  preached,  prophesied,  wrouglit  mira- 
cles by  the  power  of  his  prayers,  and  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  tlie  Church  generally:  e.  g,  when  Theodosius  II 
decreed  the  restoration  of  synagogues  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  taken  from  the  .lews  of  Antioch,  Simeon  wrote 
a  threatening  letter,  which  induced  the  recall  of  the 
edict  already  issued.  In  457  Leo  I  sought  tlie  a<l- 
viceof  Simeon  with  respect  to  the  Mouophysite  troubles 
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which  had  broken  out  in  Alfxandri.i.  and  tlic-itcd  two 
letters  from  the  anelioret.  Kventnallv  a  ninnin;^  sore 
broke  out  in  his  left  foot,  wliicli  oblii^cd  him  lo  sianil  <in 
the  right  foot  only,  and  in  this  posiiion  he  died  in  459. 
His  remains  were  removed  witli  religions  ^nd  military 
pomp  to  Aniioch,and  a  magnilieent  eliurcli  was  erected 
in  his  honor  on  tlie  spot  where  liis  mandra  and  pillar 
stood,  three  hundred  stadia  from  Antioch.  The  day  of 
his  commemoration  is  .Ian.  5.     See  Simkon,  St. 

After  Simeon's  decease  tlie  number  of  Stylites  in- 
creased, until  they  became  a  distinct  order.  It  became 
customary  for  wealthy  peoi)le  to  build  splendid  pillars 
for  venerated  men,  and  to  attach  stairways  to  them  by 
which  they  could  be  mounted.  Tlie  pillar  of  the  Sty- 
lite  Daniel  bore  an  inscription  in  his  honor,  and  peculiar 
privileges  were  accorded  to  his  class  by  law.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  Church  sometimes  ad- 
dressed admonitions  and  censures  to  |)articular  Stylites. 
Numerous  Stylites  are  mentioned,  some  as  late  as  the 
12th  century.  The  immediate  successor  of  Simeon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Daniel  already  mentioned,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  temporarily  abandoned 
his  pillar  in  order  to  defend  Chalcedonian  orthod()xy 
against  the  emperor  IJasiliscus  in  470.  His  day  is  Dec. 
11.  A  Stylite  named  Alypius  spent  seventy  years  on  a 
pillar  near  Adrianople  :  commemorated  Nov.  26.  Two 
additional  Simeons  occur  among  the  Stylites:  one  of 
whom  died  in  oDo,  after  having  been  standing  on  a  pil- 
lar as  early  as  527,  and  left  a  letter  addressed  to  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nice  and  MSS.  jireserved  in  the  Vatican 
Library  ;  the  other  lived  under  Jlichael  Comnenus  (1 143- 
80),surnamed  the  Presbytei-  or  A  rchimandiite ;  also  /■'«/- 
/««««/«*-,  because  he  was  killed  by  lightning:  also  left 
some  MSS.  lie  was  probably  one  of  the  last  ofStylites. 
They  found  no  acceptance  in  the  West.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  one,  indeed,  in  the  district  of  Treves; 
but  records,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Gallic  bishops 
caused  his  pillar  to  be  destroved. 
IX.— Y  V  Y 


See  Theodore!,  Hist.  Ililii/.v.  2t! ;  Aninnius,  in  Act. 
•''.v.  .Ian.  i,  2til  sij. ;  ('osmas.  in  A.-<semanni  Act.  Mmt.  i, 
2t;8  sij.;  Maselli,  tb'ul.  iii,  24(i  s.).;  Kvagrius,  UiM.  Kc- 
clf.t.  i,  13;  Simeon  Metaphrastes;  Niceph.  Call.  I/ixl. 
A'(W.  xiv,  51;  xv,  xviii  8(i. ;  llospinian,  /)e  Oriy.  tt 
I'liii/r.  Miiiiuc/i<itii.i,  etc.,  lib.  ii,  c.  5,  tig.  15W,  fol.  22 
St].;  Allatins,  lie  Simcouiim  ,Scrlj)tiii  (I'aris,  lt)(i4);  Lau- 
tensack,  Jk-  Simcmw  Stijlita  (Vitcb.  170(1);  .Siebcr,  l)e 
Sanctis  Culiimniii:  (Lips.  1714);  Zedler,  I'uinisiil-l.ij-i- 
hm  ;  Neainler,  Kiic/n^ni/inc/i.  ii ;  L'hlemann,  Sipmuii,  etc., 
in  Illgen's  Ziitschr.Jur  hist.  T/ieoloffie,  1845,  Nos.  iii  and 
iv. — Uerzog,  Reid-Kiicyklnp.  s.  v. 

Stymphalia,  in  (irecian  mythology,  a  surname  of 
Ail<inis.(iT  />/(///(/,  derived  from  the  town  of  Styni|)ha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia,  where  a  tem|)le  was  erected  to  this  god- 
dess. It  contained  her  image  in  wood,  heavily  gilded, 
and  also  ime  of  the  .Stymphalides  whom  Hercules  slew 
(I'ansan.  viii,  22,  5 ;  ApoUod.  ii,  6,  2,  etc.). 

StymphSlus,  a  mythical  king  of  Arcadia,  from 
whom  the  marsh  and  city  Slymplialis  derived  their 
name.  He  was  the  son  of  Klatus  and  Lao<lice,  and  was 
murdered  by  I'elops,  in  consecpience  of  which  crime  a 
pestilence,  or.  as  others  say,  a  famine,  broke  nut  in  (ircecc, 
which  was  finally  averted  by  the  prayers  of  yKacus. 

Styx,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  dark  river  of  the 
nether  world  in  whose  name  tlie  gods  uttered  their  ir- 
revocable vows.  Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tcthys,  and  as  married  to  the  Titan  Pal- 
las, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Zelus,  Nice. 
Cratus,  IJia.  and  others.  With  her  children  she  dwelt 
in  a  magniliccnt  ]mlace  in  Tartarus,  which  rested  on  sil- 
ver columns  and  had  its  roof  of  stone  raised  up  until  it 
almost  touched  the  heavens.  Hy  Zeus  she  became  the 
mother  of  Persephone  (.\|)ollod.  i,  3,  1),  and  by  Peiras 
of  Echidna  (Pausan.  viii,  IG,  1).  Although  a  goddess, 
Styx  a|)pears  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  society 
of  the  gods. 
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1004  Stevens,  William  , Stoddard,  David 
1004     (2) 1019|    Tuppau 


Stoddard,  Ira 
1019      Childs  ....Pai.'e 

Sioddaid,  John  E. 
1019  Stoddard,  Solo- 
mon     

1019  Stoic  Philosophy. 

Stoicism  and 
1019     Christianity 

1019  Stoics 

Stokes 

1020  Stolberg  

Stole 

1020  Stolizein 

Stomacher 

1020Stomion    polou 

I     ndaon 

1020  Stone  (rock) 

1021  Stone   of  Dedica- 
!     tion 

1021  Stone,  Cornelius.. 

1021  Stone,  Frank 

1021  Stone,  Isaac 

Stone,  John  S 

Stone,  Joseph. . . . 


1021 


1021 


Stone,  R.W 
Stone,  Samuel  . .. 

1021  Stone,  Timothy  .. 
1021|Sioue,  William 

Murray 

102l'Sti>ne,  William 
I     Rodman 

1022  Stonehenge 

lO'J'J  Sioncliotise 

102'J, Stone-,  Precious.. 

I(t22 1  Stone-worship 

1022|Stoning 

1022  [Stool 

1022  Stool  of  Repent- 

1022     ance 

1022  Sloole 

1022iStools 

1022,Stopford 

1022  Storax 

I(t22  Storch 

1022  Storchenau 

1023  Store-citv 

1023  Stoie-holise 

1024  Stork  (bird) 

102.'.  Stork,  I'harlesAu- 

102.'>     gustus  G 

102.'i  Storks 

102(i  Storr 

1020  Storr  Junkare 

102(;Storr.s  Charles 
1026      Backus 

1026  Storrs,  John 

Kr.'OStorrs,    Richard 

1027  Sailer 

1027  Story  (tale) 

1027  Story  (or  Storey) 
102s     (floor) 

1028  Storv,  C;yrus 

Stiissel 

1028  Stout 

1028  Stover 

1028  Stow 

1028  Stowe 

1029  Strabo   (  or   Stra- 

1029      bus) 

1029  Strada 

1029  Strafmichgott-Bi- 

1029      bel 

1029Strahl 

1029  Straight  Street... 

1029  Strain  at 

1029  Strain,  John 

1029  St  range,  John 

1029  Slraiiire,  John  R.. 
102'.>  Strange,  Robert.. 
1029Stran-er 

StraiiL'er.a,     Com- 

1029      niiinion  of 

102'.i  Straiiger8,Ordina- 

1029      li f 

1029  Strangle 

1029  StiatlV.rd,  John  .. 

1030  Stratford,   Nicho- 

1030      las 

1030  Slratins 

Stratobates 

10.30  Stratonice 

1030  Slrnllen 

1(»30  Stratton,  Daniel.. 

Stratton,  Isaiah.. 

1031  Stranrh 

1031  Stranghnn 

jStraund 

1031Slranss,    David 

Friedrich 

10311  Strauss,    Gerhard 


I     Friedrich  Abra- 

1031  ham Page 

1032  Straw 

Siraw  Day 

1032  Strawhridge 

1032  Stream 

Stream  of  Egypt. 

1036  Sireater 

1037  Street  (avenue). . . 

1041  Street,  Tlionias... 
1(t41  Streit,  Christian.. 

1042  Streit,  Ijiwience.. 
1042  Strickland,    Isaac 

1042  L.<i 

Strickland,  John. 

1043  Strife 

1043  Stri<'el . 

IStrigonia,     The 

IO44I     Councilor 

I(t44  String  (or  Striiig- 
1044:    course) 

1044  Stringed  Instru- 

1046      meni 

1046  Stringtlekl,  James 

1046      King 

1046  Stringrteld,Thom- 
1046]     as.". 

IStripe 

1046|Stromata 

.Strong,  I'vprinn. . 
1046  Strong.  John  D. .. 
1046  Strong,  Jonathan. 

1046  Stroni;,  Nathan  .. 
1046Strong,  Paschal 
I047I     Nelson 

1047  Strong,  Thomas 
1048J     M 

Strong,  Titus 

1045  Strong,  William 
10481     I 

1048  Strongdsan 

1048  Slrophietis 

104><  Strophius 

1048  St  roth 

1049  Stroud,  Asa  B.... 
1049  Stroud, Thomas  I). 
1049  Stioul,  (ieoiL'e  D. 
1049  Stront,  Joseph  C. 

Slrout.Oran 

1062  Stroz/.i,  Bernardo 
10.62  Strozzi,  Lorenza. 
1062  Struensee 

1062  Strnl    (  or    Strnt- 
t    ting-piece) 

10,^2  Strntlieis 

1052  Stryker,  Isaac  P.. 
Sirvker,  Peter 

1063  Strymo 

1053  Strymon 

Strype 

Stuart,  Cohen  M. 
Stuart,  Henry   B. 

M.  C 

lO.'iiilStuarl,  Moses 

1063  Stubble 

1063,Siubbs..... 

1064  Sluddiford,  Peter 
Studdiford,  Peter 

O 

Sitidenz 

Studies  of  the 
Clersiy 

Sltiditw 

Studitcs,  Sinieon. 

Studites,  Theo- 
dore   

io.v;  stuffo 

10.66  Stnirs  used  in  the 
10.661     Middle  Ages... 

Stiihr 

Stukeley 

Stund)ling-block. 

Stunz 

Sturge 

Sturges 

Sturm,  Christoph 
Christian 

Sturm  of  Fulila. . 

Sturm,  Jacob 

Sturm,  Johauu... 

Sturt 

Sturz 

Stiitson 

Stuttgart,  Synod 
of 

Stygins 

Slylites 

Stymphalia 

Stymphalns 

Styx 


1053 

10.63 
l(t,63 


lO-M 
1066 

10.W 

10.\6 
10.66 
10.Vi 


IO61; 


10.67 
1067 
1067 

10.68 
10.\8 
1058 
10.68 
10.V8 
1068 
1(i.6*< 
1068 
106S 
1069 

1069 


1060 
1060 
106<) 
1060 
1U6I 
1061 
1061 
1061 
1062 
1062 
1062 

1062 
1(H.2 
HHi2 
1062 

1063 


1064 

10«54 
1064 
1064 
1064 
1064 
106S 
1069 

1065 

1065 
1065 

1065 
1066 
1('66 
l(i*>6 
1C66 
1066 
lOtki 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 

1066 
1066 
1066 
1067 
1067 
1067 
1067 
1067 

1067 
1067 
106.8 
106S 
1068 

106S 
106S 

106S 
106S 
1068 

1068 
1069 

104)9 
1069 
1069 
1069 
1069 
1009 
1070 

1070 
1070 
1071 
1071 
1071 
1072 
1072 

1072 
1072 
1072 
1073 
107.S 
1073 


vj  Ki  ^  yJ 


Mm 


^'L.'imm. 


.r' 


^a 


^m 


